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LEGEND 


Me Ol a ao. cee eee as American Federation of Labour 

Pum arGp oer te ot hee ates ie ee es Allied Military Government 

New A Cts nicine + cate Fen as British North America Act 

C.C.C.L. .% .......4.....-.-.- Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 

C6. 06T Te Qa sk RS A Canadian Congress of Labour 

OOr 6 on eA ITS. A Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Fs Bel Ree NO Snr SE Naat ade Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 

Ei TE 9 Seek ay So, RAR oe | east Canadian Vocational Training 

DD eomObe Soot oa. 3s. oh ke ee Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

NG MSE oes ke as Paael mtb tis Employment and Selective Service 

TASCA la aero s oan otal s Industrial Accident Prevention Associations (of Ontario) 
L.D.T. Act. 2... 10... 2ceee ss aees Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
LD.I.C.................... Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission (er) ~ 
LL.0:... . 5.3.4.3. 4. 2%. minternational Ahabour A)ftice LD 

International Labour Organization =i 

EMS ee Syate o + oh ghee oe pdustrial Mobilization utvey (8) SS ae \ 
N.IGR.B. bee 2 ok tn. oo dk ve WN abional Labour, Relations Board , 

N.S.S.. 5 15 see cee caswess ss National Seléctive: Sermice A ey 
N.W.L.B. .... ...........-. National War Labour Board ee 

| id UN $e ee a eae TP ae oA a” Railway Transportation Brotherhoods a rAS A. 
erand Lees wus oe eee Trades and Labour Congress (of Canada) ie 
TUG... ww on. ei we o\ rages; Union; Congress fBritish) co + 
BAC Ws on Bec or a edie 5. Dente United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 

Workers of America 

U.L.C. . . 2. wc. cece cece ececee Unemployment Insurance Commission 

oa RE eruo Wag Pee United Mine Workers of America 

TON ARRAS es co ees United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
U.R.W.A. .... ...........+.++2 United Rubber Workers of America 


W.B.T.P. .... ........-.+ee0e Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel 
W.L.R.B. SD . . . wees sctareve Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 


W.L.R.R. 22. 1.2.2.2... Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
WV RECs Pais ae elas Seetpee YY AP Men pO Wer, Onlin InsiGn 
WN Eres oss 2. Beas oak ee ar LP yoduction.. board 


NVR ULB. pons lee heads oh artime Prices and Trade Board 


SUPPLEMENTS 


Majority and Minority Reports of National War Labour Board (February, 1944). 


Report of Government Delegates to the 26th Session of the International Labour Conference 
(June, 1944). 


Wages in the Primary Textiles Industry in Canada, 1943 (October, 1944). 


ERRATA 


On page 620—Column 2—under “Sudbury-Copper Cliff Suburban Electric Rail B 
Sudbury, Ont.”—7th line, for 1943 read 1944. aiway Vompany, 


On page 1053—Column 2—under “Quebec Minimum Wage Act”—line 1—for 1943 read 1944. 


On page 1397—Column 1—under “Alberta” the first town should read “Black Diamond” followed 
by the other towns in order except “Turner Valley” which should be omitted. 


INDEX 


Abrasive Wheels: 
“The Safe Installation and Use of Abrasive 
Wheels’—summary of study issued by 
Pas. 1212. 
US A— 
standards and safety codes of American 
Standards Association, 439-40. 


Absenteeism: 


Canada— 

report of Medical Procurement and Assign- 
ment Board—ratio of disabling ill- 
nesses to population, 830; recommenda- 
tion that chronic absenteeism be 
considered an offence punishable by 
law, 831. 

remarks of Director of N.S.S. in address 
before editors of business publications, 
1208: 


referred to in report of Board of Con- 
ciliation under I.D.I. Act, 292. 





N.S.: reduction of absenteeism discussed at 
conferences on problems of coal mining 
industry, 940. 

Que.: results of investigation into working 


conditions of potmen employed in 


aluminum industry, 724. 


South Africa: absence rates of women muni- 
tion workers in Government ordnance 
factory, 465. 


United Kingdom: controlling absences and 
fatigue in factories—summary of 
pamphlet issued by Industrial Health 
Research Board, 702; report on health 
and industrial efficiency in Scotland, 20. 


U.S.A.: reduced by in-plant food facilities, 9; 
results of study on effects of increased 
working hours in metal-working plants, 
938; summary of bulletin entitled The 
A BOC of Absenteeism and Labour 
T'urnover—methods of calculating ab- 
sence and labour turn-over rates, 1090; 
review of booklet on labour-manage- 
ment production committees and ab- 
senteeism, 1365; relieved by provision 
of medical care for children in nursery 
schools in Minneapolis, 268. 

See also Accidents, Industrial; Health; 
National Registration; Recreation. 


Accidents, Industrial: 
analytical study of work accidents in ship- 
yards with minimum requirements for 
safety and health, issued by I.L.0., 
1074-76. 


Canada— 

decrease in fatal aecidents (1943), 259. 

analysis of 1943 fatalities by industries, 
causes, etc., 421-30. 

supplementary lists of 
1943-44, 1073. 

tabulation of fatal and non-fatal accidents 
as reported by provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, 430. 


33402—1} 


accidents during 


Accidents, Industrial—Con. 


fatalities during first and second quarters 
of 1944—695, 1072; during fourth 
quarter of 1943—254. 

university courses in prevention of indus- 
trial accidents—summary of article by 
general manager of I.A.P.A., 820. 

Alta: accidents in 1942, 410. 

B.C.: annual report of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board (1943), 1446. 

N.B.: annual report of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board (1943), 543. 

N.S.: number of accidents in 1943 as shown 
in annual report of Department of 
Labour, 1081. 

Ont.: annual report of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board (1943), 1445; amendments 
in Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act, 907-9; annual convention of 
I.A.P.A., 723; “Health Hazards in 
Welding”—summary of pamphlet issued 
by Department of Health, 697. 

Que.: annual report of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board (1942), 386. 

Sask.: new regulations under Factories Act 
re prevention of accidents in grain 
elevators, 527; annual report of Work- 
Te Compensation Board (1943), 

South Africa: higher accident rate amongst 
women munition workers in Govern- 
ment ordnance factory, 465. 

Sweden: committee to promote industrial 
accident prevention legislation estab- 
lished by National Federation of Trade 
Unions, 134. 

United Kingdom: recommendations in report 
on post-war planning in printing indus- 
try, 1322; analysis of accidents in flour 
milling industry, 701; machinery- 
guarding under Factories Act, 1073; 
two judgments ‘involving woodworking 
regulations, 1054; report of factory in- 
spector (1942), 16. 

U.S.A.: causes of accidents in war plants— 
a production and man-power problem, 
361; safety training in vocational school 
shops, 556; accidents to children in 
bowling alleys, 130; results of study on 
effects of increased working hours in 
metal-working plants, 938; summaries 
of bulletins and  reports—accident 
records, 1078; “Industrial Safety”, 518; 
“Injuries and Accident Causes in the 
Longshore Industry, 1942”, 1018; reme- 
dial measures on occupational hazards 
for women in wartime, 1014; “Safety 
Subjects” (industrial safety), 1076; 
“Safety Through Management Leader- 
ship”, 1078. 

See also Aircraft Industry; Compensation; 
Legal Decisions; Safety; Workmen’s 
Compensation. 

Adult Education: 


Canada— 
establishment of evening classes in certain 
areas recommended by C.C. of L., 1439. 


iv : INDEX 


Adult Education—Con. 
U.S.A— 
promotion of adult education program 
favoured by C.1.0., 1586. 
See also Education. 


Advisory Committee on Economic Policy: 
transfer of functions of Advisory Committee 
on Reconstruction, to, 2. 
study of international trade combinations 
and their relationship to Canadian 
interests, 933. 


Advisory Committee on Reconstruction: 
summary of final report, 150-54. 
publication of reports of subcommittees, 437. 
summary of report of subcommittee on 

housing and community planning, 590- 
92; and on post-war employment oppor- 
tunities, 446-49. 


Advisory Council of Canadian Vocational 


Training: 
appointments, 1516. 
recommendations adopted at semi-annual 


meeting, 1370. 


Agreements, Collective: 


Canada— 

monthly summary of collective agreements 
and wage schedules, 68, 195, 357, 493, 
634, 751, 865, 1003, 1188, 1245, 1366, 
1513. 

Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 135. 

amendment to W.L.R.R. re duration of 
agreements, 1105. 

exclusion of service personnel from union 
representation votes appealed by cer- 
tain mining employers, 1300. 

study of provisions in collective agreements 
for settling grievances and disputes, 
27-37. 

referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under I.D.I. Act—48, 177, 182, 
293, 294; in applications under Act— 
46, 47, 174, 287, 479, 480, 481. 

recommendations of T. and L.C. re place- 
ment of war contracts, 367. 

legal decisions concerning, 679, 798. 

Que.: number of agreements in Quebec prov- 
ince revealed in presidential address at 
convention of C.C.C.L., 1442. 

South Africa: provisions re longshoremen in 
Cape Town, 67. 


United Kingdom: recommendation of T.U.C., 


1578-79. 


U.S.A.: summary of report on “Collective 
Bargaining Developments and Repre- 
sentative Union Agreements”, 492; 
standard provisions for collective agree- 
ments covering women workers, re sex 
discrimination, equal pay, seniority, 
rest and lunch periods and maternity 
leave, 1143; bulletin on collective agree- 
ments in agricultural machinery in- 
dustry, 552; holidays with pay for New 
York clothing workers approved by 
N.W.L.B., 267. 

See also Collective Bargaining; Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act; Industrial 
Standards Acts (Alberta, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatche- 


Agreements, Collective—Con. 
wan); Labour Court of Ontario; Legal 
Decisions; Union Security; Vacations 
with Pay; Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations. 


CLASSIFICATION By INDUSTRIES: 


Construction—buildings and structures— 
bricklayers, Hamilton, 1513; Regina, 753. 
building labourers, Vancouver, 68. 
building trades, Chicoutimi and Lake St. 
John District, 1368; Hull, 199; Joliette, - 
867; Montreal, 359, 868, 1369, 15153. 
Quebee City and district, 199, 1007; 
St. Hyacinthe, 70; St. John and Iber- 
ville, 867; Sherbrooke, 1368; Sorel, 
1142; Three Rivers, 70, 359; Val d’Or 
and Amos, 359, 753. 

carpenters, Brockville, 1008; Hamilton, 636; . 
Toronto, 1367; Victoria, 866. 

lathers, Toronto, 1245; Vancouver, 197. 

painters, Hamilton, 1367. 

plumbers, Hamilton, 1367; 
1518. 

plumbers and sheet metal workers, Three 
Rivers, 496. 


Logging— ; 
loggers, British Columbia, 357. 


Manufacturing—animal foods— 
meat packinghouse workers, Hull, 
Montreal, 751; Toronto, 751. 
meat packing plant workers, St. Boniface 
and Winnipeg, 1003. 


Manufacturing—fur and leather products— 
fine glove manufacturing industry, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 867. 
fur workers, Quebec City, 637. 
fur workers (retail), Montreal, 1141 
fur workers (wholesale), Montreal, 
867, 1005, 1141, 1368. 
glove manufacturing (work gloves) indus- 
try, Province of Quebec, 867, 1141. 
leather tanning industry, Province of Que- 
bee, 359, 753. 
leather workers, London, 493. 
shoe manufacturing workers, Batawa, 1366. 


Vancouver, | 


751; 


637, . 


Manufacturing—metal products— 


agricultural implement factory workers, 
Hamilton, 1245. 
aircraft factory workers, Montreal, 358; 


Winnipeg, 1139. 

aluminum industry, Arvida, 70; La Tuque, 
496. 

ean and metal utensil manufacturing, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 70, 1247. 

clockmakers, Montreal, 1007, 1368, 1515. 

electrical goods factory workers, Toronto, 
197. 

foundry workers, Three Rivers, 865. 

garage and service station employees, Cal- 
gary, 1515; Montreal, 495, 867. 

metal factory workers, Montreal, Toronto, 
and London, 68; Regina, 197; Sher- 
brooke, 68; Toronto, 1367; Toronto 
(Leaside), 196; Windsor, 865, 1139. 

metal products factory workers, Lachine, 
634; Long Branch (Toronto), 1513; 
Longueuil, 635. 

ornamental iron and bronze industry, Mon- 
_treal, 70, 359, 496, 637, 753. 

radio factory workers, Montreal, 196. 

sheet metal manufacturing industry, Mont- 
real, 70, 496, 637, 1141. 

steelworkers, Lachine, 1366. 


INDEX | v 


Agreements, Collective—Con. 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood products— 
furniture workers, Newmarket, 196. 
furniture workers (hard furniture indus- 
try), Province of Ontario, 1008. 
sawmill workers, British Columbia, 358. 


Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, chem- 
icals, ete.— 
building materials industry, Province of 
Quebec, 867, 1141. 
chemical plant workers, Chippawa, 197; 
Niagara Falls, 635. 
munition factory workers, Transcona, 1004. 
paint factory workers, Province of Quebec, 
1141. 


Manufacturing—-printing and publishing— 

lithographers, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Hamilton, and London, 1003; Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 495. 

mailers (newspaper), Toronto, 1139. 

ee engravers (newspaper), Toronto, 

9. 

printing pressmen (job), Toronto, 1138; 
Winnipeg, 1245. 

printing pressmen (newspaper), Toronto, 
196, 1139. 

printing trades, Montreal. 70, 637, 1007, 
1368; Quebec, 495, 1515. 

stereotypers and electrotypers (newspaper), 
Toronto, 1139. 

typo printers (job), Winnipeg, 1245. 

typo_printers (newspaper), Calgary, 1366; 
Hamilton, 865; Toronto, 1138; Winni- 
peg, 196. 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper 
products— 
paper box manufacturing industry (corru- 
gated paper), Province of Quebec, 198, 
1141; (uncorrugated paper), Province 
of Quebec, 495, 867, Lid 13683 
pulp and paper mill workers, Hull, 752; 
Thorold, 1138. . 


Manufacturing—-rubber and its products— 
rubber factory workers, Bowmanville, 493; 
Kitchener, 865; St. Jerome, 634; 
Toronto, 634. 


Manufacturing—shipbuilding— 
boilermakers, Vancouver, 635, 752. 
carpenters, Saint John, 866. 
electrical workers, Saint John, 866; Van- 
couver, 635. 
machinists, Saint John, 866. 
painters, Vancouver, 636. 
plumbers, Saint John, 865. 
shipbuilding workers, Hamilton, 752; Lau- 
_ Zon, 752; Sorel, 1139. 
shipyard labourers, Vancouver, 635. 
shipyard workers, Liverpool, 197, 
welders, etc., Vancouver, 752. 


Manufacturing—textiles and clothing— 

cloak and_ suit manufacturing industry, 
Province of Quebec, 637. 

cotton textile workers, Marysville, 751. 

dress manufacturing industry, Province of 
Quebec, 359. 

embroidery industry, Montreal, 1514. 

hat and cap workers (men’s and boys’) 
Province of Quebec, 867. 

men’s and boys’ clothing industry, Province 
of Quebec, 1005, 1141, 1368. 

men’s clothing workers, Toronto, 196. 

millinery workers, Toronto, 195. 

rayon factory workers, Cornwall, 195, 1245. 

tailors, Toronto, 493. 


, 
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textile and jute bag manufacturing indus- 
try, Montreal, 70. 
textile workers, Lachute Mills, 195. 


Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 
tobacco workers, Toronto, 1366. 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods, etc.— 

bakery employees, Montreal, 70, 637, 753, 
1140; Quebec City, 1140; Regina, 493. 

coffee and tea packers, Ville LaSalle (Mont- 
real), 357. 

fiour mill workers, Winnipeg, 1003. 

fruit and. vegetable shippers, Kelowna and 

- other localities, British Columbia, 357. 
maple sugar producers, Plessisville, 195. 
sugar refinery workers, Saint John, 634. 


Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
building materials, Province of Quebec, 
1140. 
metal miners, Ainsworth, 357. 


Service—business and personal— 


barbers, Calgary, 1008; Joliette, 70; Medi- 
cine Hat, 200; Montreal, 637; Moose 
Jaw, 199. 

barbers and hairdressers, Chicoutimi, 1369; 
Joliette, 1143; Quebec, 361, 1247; 
Rouyn and Noranda, 754, 1143; St. 
Hyacinthe. 199, 868, 1515; St. John and 
Iberville, 71; Three Rivers, 637, 754. 

garage and service station employees, Que- 
bee City, 70. 

hairdressers, Montreal, 71, 754; Moose Jaw, 
199. 

hospital employees, Quebec, 1369; Sher- 
brooke, 1369. 

restaurant employees, Vancouver, 494. 


Service—public administration— 

civic employees, Regina, 494; Sydney, 1246; 
Windsor, 494. 

fire fighters, Hamilton, 1246; Windsor, 69. 

municipal employees, Joliette, 754, 1369; 
Sherbrooke, 1143; Toronto, 1514. 

parks employees, Windsor, 69. 

police and fire fighters, Sherbrooke, 637. 


Trade— 

clerks and bookkeepers, Jonquiere, Ken- 
ogami, Arvida, and St. Joseph d’Alma, 
103 

dairy employees, Quebec, 70, 1142. 

garage and service station employees, Cal- 
gary, 1515. 

hardware and paint stores, Quebec, 754. 

retail food stores, Quebec, 754; Toronto, 
SOSk 

retail stores, Chicoutimi, 1142; Coaticook, 
868: Quebec, 1007, 1142; Windsor, 
1247. 

retail stores, bakeries, hotels, ete., Magog, 
199, 754. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—electric 
railways and local bus lines— 
bus drivers, etc., London, 69. 
street railway employees, Hamilton, 1513; 
Sudbury, 636; Toronto, 68. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—local and 
highway— 
bus drivers, Halifax, 197, 198. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—water— 
longshoremen, Vancouver, 1004. 
seamen, Eastern Coast of Canada, 198; 
Great Lakes, 1140. 
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AGREEMENTS RESULTING FROM _ PROCEEDINGS 
Unper’ THe InpustrraAL Disputes In- 
VESTIGATION ACT— 

Anglo-American Telegraph Company, Mont- 
real, and employees, 482. 

Atlantic Sugar Refineries, 
John, and employees, 620. 

nye, Limited, Lachute Mills, and employees, 
175 


Limited, Saint 


P. D. Bates Company, Limited, Ridgetown, 
and employees, 482. 

Canadian Marconi Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, and employees, 290. 

Canadian National Railways, Montreal, and 
employees, 47 (tentative agreement). 
Collingwood Shipyards, Limited, Collingwood, 

and employees, 175. 

Consolidated Plate Glass Company of Canada, 
Limited, Hobbs Glass, Limited, J. P. 
O’Shea, Company, Limited, Pilkington 
Bros. (Canada), Limited, Star Glass 
Company, all of Montreal, and employees, 
290-93. 

Dominion Engineering Works, Limited, Lon- 
gueuil and Lachine, and employees, 626-27. 

Dominion Glass Company, Limited, Hamilton, 
and employees, 620. 

Dominion Rubber Company, 
Jerome, and employees, 620. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of Can- 


Limited, St. 


ada, Limited, Bowmanville, and em- 
ployees, 482. 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 


Canada, Limited, New Toronto, and em- 
ployees, 482, 620. 

Halifax Shipyards, Limited, Halifax, and 
employees, 1127. 

C. S. Hyman Company, Limited, London, and 
employees, 290. 

Seats Limited, Hanover, and employees, 

Office Specialty Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, Newmarket, and employees, 175. 

Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, Limited 
(Aircraft Division), Current River, Port 
Arthur, and employees, 479. 

Sudbury-Copper Cliff Suburban Electric Rail- 
Hen Company, Sudbury, and employees, 

West Coast Shipbuilders, Limited, and Ham- 
ilton Bridge (Western) Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 482, 620. 


AGREEMENTS RESULTING FROM PROCEEDINGS 
Unver THe WaArTIME LABour RELATIONS 
REGULATIONS— 

Barrymore Cloth Company, Limited, Toronto, 
and employees, 1488. 
Breithaupt Leather Company, Limited, Pene- 
tang, and employees, 1505. 
Broughton Soapstone Quarry Company, Li- 
seme Leeds Station, and employees, 
Dartmouth Ferry Commission, Halifax, and 
employees, 1224. 
‘Dominion Wire Rope Company, Lachine, and 
employees, 1341. 
Fairchild Aircraft, 
Division), 
1488. 
Globe Furniture, Limited, Waterloo, and 
employees, 1340. 
” Lakeshore Mines, Limited, Kirkland Lake, 
. and employees, 1358. : 


Limited 


| (Restaurant 
Longueuil, and 


employees, 


Agreements, Collective—Con. 
Modern Tool Works, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 1341. E 
Regina Sash and Door Company, Limited, 
Regina, and employees, 1488. 
©. Richardson and Company, St. Mary’s, and 
employees, 1488. 


Agriculture: 


Canada— . 

publication of report of subcommittee of - 
the Advisory Committee on Recon- 
struction on agricultural policy, 437.. 

recommendations of House of Commons 
Committee on Reconstruction and Re- 
establishment, 149, 150. 

exchange of threshing equipment and crews 
permitted under. reciprocal 
ment between the United States and 
Canada, 936. | 

“awaiting returns” grants to farmers under 
adopted rehabilitation measures, 1175. 

agricultural courses under C.V.T. program, 
201. 

Alta.: recommendations of Post-War Recon- 

struction Committee, 699. 

Sask.: legislative resolution concerning re- 
establishment of armed forces in civil 
life, 916. : 

U.S.A.: activities under Food Production Wa 
Training Program (1940-44), 586; 
bulletin on collective agreements in 
agricultural machinery industry, 552. 

See also Child Labour; Farm Labour. 


Air Force: 
See Royal Canadian Air Force. 


Aircraft Industry: 


Canada— 
lay-off procedure and re-employment of 
personnel of Clark Ruse Aijrcraft, 
Limited, Dartmouth, N.S., 584. 
wage incentive plan of Canadian Vickers, 
Limited (Aircraft Division), Montreal, 
endorsed by War Expenditures Com- 
mittee of House of Commons, 1088. 
lay-off provisions for workers urged by T. 
and L.C., 1432. 
provision of workmen’s compensation for 
“Crown company” employees injured as 
a result of flying in the course of 
duty, 1051. 
United Kingdom: provisions of Factories 
(Testing of Aircraft Engines, Carburet- 
tors and Other Accessories) Order, 937. 
U.S.A.: no raiding pact signed by U.A.W. 
and machinists, 266; workers covered 
by check-off provisions, 1089; advisory 
standards re wartime employment of 
juveniles, 22, 24. 


Alberta Post-War Reconstruction Committee: 


See Post-War 
(Alberta). 


Reconstruction Committee 


Aliens: 
Canada— 

services of interned aliens utilized on re- 
forestation and fire control work—_. 
review of man-power program by 

‘ Minister of Labour, 564. 

immigration status of refugees transferred 
from United Kingdom, 4. 


arrange- . 


RS See 


INDEX Vii 


Allied Military Government: 


abolition of fascist labour set-up in Italy 
and Sicily and reorganization of trade 
unions, 557. 


Allocation of Man-power: 


See Labour Supply; Man-power; Nationa] 
Selective Service; Re-allocation of 
Man-power. 


Alternative Service: 


Canada— 

amendment in N.S.S8. civilian regulations 
governing pay of persons performing 
alternative service, 1408. 

prosecutions under N.S.S. civilian regula- 
tions re non-compliance with direction 
orders, 1096. 

seven days’ notice required of employees 
undertaking alternative service under 
amended N.S.S. civilian regulations, 
1458. 

direction of workers to employment under 
Dominion-provincial farm labour pro- 
gram (1944), 1460. 


Conscientious Objectors— 

direction into alternative service work 
described by Minister of Labour in 
analysis of man-power situation, 573. 

amendments in N.S.S. civilian regulations 
re terms of employment—leave of ab- 
sence, maintenance of dependents, 
medical services, wages, 450. 

revision and consolidation of N.S.S. civilian 
regulations governing terms of employ- 
ment, 941. 

number convicted under N.S.S. regulations, 
1303. 


Altmeyer, Arthur D., Chairman, National 
Social Security Board (US.A.): 
address at convention of A.F. of L., 1581. 


Aluminum Industry: 


Canada— 
remarks of president of! C:C.C.L. at 
presentation of Dominion legislative 


program, 369. 

Que.: report of Commission on working con- 
ditions of potmen employed by the 
Aluminum Company of Canada, 724. 


American Federation of Labour: 


sixty-fourth annual convention, 1579; mem- 
bership (1944), 1579. 


agreement with C.I.0O. on seniority formula 
for veterans of present war returning 
to civil life, 939.. 

declines invitation to attend World Trade 
Union Congress, 1447. 

representation on committee appointed to 
inquire into wartime rise in cost of 
living, 1454. 

extract from address of delegate to T. and 
L.C. convention, 1428. 

union representation votes under National 
Labour Relations Act, 552. . 

agreements in agricultural machinery indus- 
try, covering farm workers, 552. 

See also Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 


American Legion: 


remarks of national commander at A.F. of 
‘L. convention, 1581. 


Amusements: 

Alta.: regulation under Child Welfare Act 
governing employment of children for 
profit in public places, 789-90; new 
regulations under Amusements Act, 
1179. 


See also Juvenile Employment; Recreation. 


Annual Income Plans: 
See Guaranteed Employment. 


Annuities: 
Canada— 


statistical statement on sale of government 
annuities (1943), 262. 


Anti-semitism: 
See Discrimination. 


Apparel: 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 801. 
See also W.P.T.B. for various items. 


Appeals: 
Canada— 


rules of procedure of W.L.R.B—leave to 
appeal decisions or orders under regu- 
lations, 739; amended, 970. 

statistical report on appeals of prosecutions 
and convictions under N.S.S. civilian 
regulations, 713. 

United Kingdom: establishment of local 
tribunals under proposed industrial in- 
jury insurance scheme, outlined in 
White Paper on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, 13819. 


See also Courts of Referees. 


Applecations for Certification: 


See Wartime Labour’ Relations 
(National). 


Board 


Apprenticeship: 
Canada— 


Dominion assistance to provinces’ with 
approved plans authorized by order in 
council, 122, 206. 

agreements effected with 7 provinces, 1144. 

new provincial Apprenticeship Acts, Al- 
berta, 788; Manitoba, 1279; New 
Brunswick, 1549; Prince Edward 
Island, 1552; Saskatchewan, 912. 

definition of apprentice, and standards for 
apprenticeship plans, 206. 

references to Order by Minister of Labour, 
207, 1434. ~ : 

extended development urged by Subcom- 
committee on Post-War Employment 
Opportunities, 446, 448-49. 

recommendations of Advisory Council on 
Canadian Vocation Training, 1370. 

establishment of national system sought by 
an Ce bce 


vill 
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Apprenticeship—C on. 


Alta.: 


BC. 


Man.: 


N.B.: 


N:S.: 


Ont.: 


recommendations of Post-War Recon- 
struction Committee, 699; provisions of 
new Act, 788-89; proclamation of Act, 
1410; amendments in Theatres Act re 
projectionists, 405. 

reference to Act of 1935, 788; report 
of Director (1943), 1297; amendment in 
Act re jewellery manufacturing and 
repair trade, 107; re additional trades, 
1410. 

enactment and provisions of Act, 1279; 
appointment and functions of Appren- 
ticeship Board provided under new 
Act, 1280; regulations under Act, 1411; 
legislative recommendations of T. and 
L.C. and R.T.B., 127. 

provisions of Act, 1549; enactment of 
ap urged by Federation of Labour, 
Sia. 

amendments in Act, 1546; amendment 
in Act sought by affiliated organizations 
of T. and L.C., 374; regulation under 
Mines Regulation (Wartime Emer- 
gency) Act re employment of young 
persons, 527; wage rates in 1943, 1082. 
new -regulations under Act, 1052-53, 
1412; amendment to Act, 909; new 
regulations under Theatres and Cine- 
matographs Act, 1053; annual report 
of Apprenticeship Branch of Depart- 
ment of Labour (1943), 542. 


P.E.I.: provisions of Act, 1552. 


Sask.: provisions of Act, 912-13; 
Australia: 
New Zealand: 
United Kingdom: 


SSA: 


number of 
agreements in 1943, 543. 

statistical report of Commission 
707. 

inclusion under provisions of 
Annual Holidays Act, 822. 
government grants to cer- 
tain apprentices approved in report on 
post-war planning in printing industry, 
1321; plan for recruitment, education 
and training of building trades appren- 
tices, 440; summary of report on 
apprenticeship scheme for metallurgical 
industries, 1244; outline of proposed 
program determined at convention of 
young industrial workers, 1425. 
activities of Apprenticeship Training 
Service (1940-44), 585; endorsation of 
pre-war system reaffirmed at tenth 
National Conference on Labour Legis- 
lation, 129. 


(1943), 


See also Canadian Vocational Training. 


Arbitration and Conciliation: 
Canada— 
monthly reports of conciliation activities 


under the Conciliation aud Labour Act, 
57, 183, 306, 487, 627, 743, 856, 998, 
1128, 1238, 1360, 1507; under W.L.R.R., 
O71, lig 122381239. 1487. 


suspension of Industrial Disputes Investiga- 


tion Act, 136. 


Wartime Labour Relations Regulations— 


summary, 1385; text, 136-43. 


survey of recommendations on union security 


and check-off clauses in collective 
agreements, by boards of conciliation 


under W.L.R.R. or I.D.I. Act, 1197. 


review of Federal conciliation services given 


by Minister of Labour in analysis of 
man-power situation, 570. 


Arbitration and Conciliation—Con. 
study of provisions in collective agreements 


compulsory arbitration 


for settling grievances and disputes, 
27-37. 

legislation advo- 
cated by C.C.C.L., 370; not favoured 
by C.C. of L., 364. 


appointment of permanent Board of Con- 


Alta.: 


Bee 


Man.: 


Ont.: 
Que.: 


Sask.: 


WS Ac 


ciliation and Review in Civil Service, 
requested by C.C. of L., 365. 
amendments in Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act (1941), 787; 
recommendations of provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour, 374. 
suspension of certain regulations under 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, 784; activities during 1943, 1297; 
non-adoption of Bill to amend Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
786. 
administration of Strikes and Lockouts 
Prevention Act during 1942-43, 696. 
conciliation services of Department of 
Labour (1943), 541. 
repeal of Act recommended by Com- 
mission of Inquiry into Hospitals, 14, 
15; provisions of Public Services Em- 
ployees’ Disputes Act, 1048. 
report of Commission on collective 
bargaining and settlement of disputes, | 
145-48. 
importance of government concilia- 
tion services noted in report on col- 
lective agreements, 492. 


See also Agreements, Collective; Collective 


Bargaining; Conciliation and Labour 
Act; Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act; Legal Decisions; Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. 


Archibald, Mr. Justice Maynard B., Chatr-. 


Area 


man, National War Labour Board 
(Canada): 

appointment, 434. 
Production Urgeney Committees 
(U.S.A.): 


established to relieve labour shortages in 


essential industries, 588. 


Armed Forces: 


Canada— 
review of man-power program (with tables) 


presented by Minister of Labour, 558- 
81: enlistments as at December 1, 1943, 
558, 575; assistance to emergency farm 
labour service, 562; release from army 
duties for work in logging and lumber- 
ing industries, 563; in coal mines, 566; 
for transportation systems, 567; call- 
up regulations, 571; compliance with 
and enforcement of mobilization regu- 
lations, 571; results of “check-up” raids 
for military delinquents, 571-72; agree- 
ment re call-up of Canadian and. United 
States nationals resident in either 
country, 572; enlistments, 572; order- 
medical examinations, 572-73. 


address of Director of N.S.S. before editors 


of’ business publications—functions of 
N.S.S., 1206; army rejects, 1207; women 
in armed forces, 1208; mobilization, 
1208; number of military delinquents, 
1208; re-allocation, 1209. 
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Armed Forces—Con. 

remarks of Deputy Minister of Labour 
at convention of C.C. of L., 1434. 

requirements in 1944, 824. 

report (with table) on distribution of man- 
power as at June l, 1944, 1307-8. 

assistance in agriculture or industry, 157, 
562, 709, 826, 941, 1309, 1459, 1461. 

provisions of order in council re employ- 
ment of army personnel on essential 
civilian projects, 1309. 

substitution for civilian labour opposed by 
2 BMG. A. Atoot 

number of doctors in military service dur- 
ing 1948 and 1944, 830. 

extension and purpose of I.M.S. plan, 825, 
S27; 

problem of recruitment discussed at C.M.A. 
conference on man-power and _ labour 
relations, 931. 

enforcement of mobilization regulations by 
RGM Psd. 

representation on Medical Procurement and 
Assignment Board, 830. 

number of scientific personnel on 
service, 1449. 

establishment of Travelling Boards to in- 
terview 1944 university science gradu- 
ates as technical personnel, 5. 

continued demand for technical personnel 
reported by W.B.T.P., 1084. 

application of Family Allowances Act to 
children of service personnel, 1171. 

facilities enabling persons on war service 
and prisoners of war to vote in Do- 
minion general election, 1176. 

regulations governing income tax deduc- 
tions, 791. 

establishment of Inventions Board to ex- 
amine and administer inventions and 
suggestions of members of armed forces, 
546. 

health requirements of enlisted persons 
(active) appointed to permanent Civil 
Service positions, 526. 

establishment of apprenticeship training 
plan by Dominion Government, 122. 

enrolment and training facilities under 
C.V.f. program, 72, 2033.375, 497, 638; 
643, 755, 873, 878, 1009, 1144, 1249, 
1371, 1517. 

amendments re exception of members from 
provisions of Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 105. 

amendment in order re non-payment of 
contributions under Superannuation 
Act by enlisted civil servants, 526. 

establishment and functions of registration 
units, 1020. 

exclusion of service personnel from union 
representation votes appealed by cer- 
tain mining employers, 1300. 

recommendations of C.C. of L. re trans- 
portation, living and clothing allow- 
ances, 365. 

resolution of gratitude adopted at con- 
vention of T. and L.C., 1432: recom- 
mendation re free transportation, 368. 

B.C.: regulations under War Mariners’ Bene- 
fits Act, 785. 
U.S.A.: representation at 

labour standards, 821. 

See also Military Call-up; Mobilization; 
Postponement Orders; Prisoners of 
War; Rehabilitation; Reinstatement in 
Civil Employment; Veterans. 
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active 


conference on 


Army Rejects: 
See Military Rejects. 


Arts and Crafts: 


Canada— 
progress of home art and craft move- 
ment, 6. 
Que.: amendment in Specialized Schools Act 


re Graphic Arts School, 1049. 


Asylums: 

Que.: report and recommendations of Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into Hospitals re Luna- 
tic Asylum Act, 14; strikes and lockouts 
prohibited under Public Service Em- 
ployees’ Disputes Act, 1048. 


Atlantic Charter: 


fulfilment of provision demanded at conven- 
tion of T.. and L.C., 1430. 


Australia: 


plan for rehabilitation of discharged mem- 
bers of armed forces providing pensions, 
medical services, sustenance allowances, 
education, placement and training facili- 
ties, 1020-21. 

set-up of post-war re-establishment agencies, 
593 

post-war program of Labour Party, 131. 

formation of Personnel and Industrial Wel- 
fare Officers’ Association, 132. 

effect of optimum hours and rest periods on 
production—report of Department of 
Labour and National Service, 131. 

statistical report of Apprenticeship Commis- 
sion (1943), 707. 

summary of bulletin on benzol poisoning 
issued by Department of Labour and 
National Service, 1470. 

“Dust Hazards in Australian Foundries’”— 
report on survey conducted by Depart- 
ment of Labour and National Service, 
99, 

summary of report on survey of foundry 
working conditions, 1181. 


Aviation: 
See Aircraft Industry. 


Baking Industry: 


Ont.: amendments in Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act, 907-9. 
See also Agreements, Collective; Health; 

Strikes and Leockouts. 


Banking: 
functions of International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development outlined in 
agreement of United Nations Monetary 
and Financial Conference, 1323. 


Canada— 

regulations under Industrial Development 
Bank Act, 1176. 

social ownership of banking and finance 
sought by Political Action Committee 
Gia.C. Of Ls, LUSsd. 

reserve system of chartered banks re untax- 
able profits condemned by C.C.of L., 
1440. “ 
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Barber Shops: 
Sask.: regulations governing pavberiag trade 
schools, 1558. 


Beauty Culture: 
Sask.: revised regulations governing trade 
schools, 1558. 


Bedeaux System: 
referred to in report of. Board of Concilia- 
tion under I.D.I. Act, 177, 180. 


Beer: 


Canada— 
availability of adequate quantity of beer 
requested by T.and L.C., 1432; other 
recommendation re, 368. 


Belgium: 
holidays with pay for merchant seamen in 
Belgium—summary of report of I.L.0., 
133. 


Benefit: 


Canada— 

monthly report on claims for unemployment 
insurance benefit, 78, 208, 380, 502, 646, 
760, 879, 1015, 1149, 1254, 1376, 1518, 
1520. 

payment of unemployment insurance bene- 
fit in cash, 645. 

interest on unemployment insurance fund 
meets benefit payments, 1149. 

compliance with N.S.S. mobilization regula- 
tions essential for unemployment insur- 
ance benefit, 450, 502, 649. 


illustrated explanation of unemployment 
ee i contributions and _ benefits, 
506- 


United Kingdom: benefit provisions of White 
Paper on Social Insurance, 1313-17. 

See also Armed Forces; Group Insurance; 
Health Insurance; Post-Discharge Re- 
establishment Order; Unemployment 
Insurance; War Veterans’ Allowances. 


Bengough, Perey, President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada: 
presents legislative proposals of T. and L.C., 
366. 


proposes resolution on federal states at 26th 
session of International Labour Confer- 
ence, 715. 

labour representative at 94th session of 
Governing Body of I.L.0., 1455. 

extract from’ convention address, 1426; from 
New Year’s message, 1; from Labour 
Day message, 1079. 


Benzol: 
oat, One, regulations under Public Health 
ct, 
Australia: summary of bulletin on benzol 
poisoning issued by Department of 
Labour and National Service, 1470. 


Beveridge, Sir William: 


British government issues report on social 
a similar to Beveridge report, 

British government proposals for workmen’s 
compensatiom compared with Beveridge 
proposals, 1317. 


Billiards: 
See Juvenile Employment. 


Blind Persons: 


Canada— 

financial and statistical summary concerning 
old age and blind pensioners at end of 
December (1943), 693; June (1944), 
1192; September (1944), 1574. 

operation of concession stands in government 
buildings by blinded and _ disabled 
veterans, 675. 

payment. of special war supplement 
under provisions of, 786. 

N.S.: provisions of Blind Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1547. 

Sask.: administration of Education of Blind 
and Deaf Children Act, by new Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction, Labour and 
Public Welfare, 912; reduction of pen- 
sionable age recommended by special 
committee on social welfare, 947. 

United Kingdom: provision for treatment 
of blind persons outlined in White 
Paper on Social Insurance, 1316. 

See also Pensions. 


Boards: 


Canada— . 
labour representation on Department of 
Labour boards and committees, 702. 
éstablishment of Regional Selective Service 
Advisory Boards under N.S.S., 124. 

travelling boards (armed forces), 5. 

University Advisory Board, 6, 572, 1303. 

Man.: appointment and functions of Ap- 
prenticeship Board provided under new 
Act, 1280. 

N.S.: activities of Joint Adjustment Board. 
in 1943, 1081. 

Ont.: functions of Industry and Labour 
Board, 906-7, 909; rules of practice and 
procedure of Labour Relations Board, 
792-93; establishment and functions of 
Labour Relations Board, 905. 

Que.: functions of Labour Relations Board, 
1047-48. 


See also Medical Boards; National Labour 
Relations Board (U.S.A.); National 
War Labour Board; Wartime Labour 
Relations Board. 


Boilermakers: 


Canada— 
formation of Victoria Boilermakers’ and 
Iron Shipbuilders’ Co- operative Build- 
ing Association, 263. 


Boilers: 

Alta.: amendments in Act, 790. 

B.C.: new regulations under Boiler Inspec- 
tion Act, 792. 

Man.: administration of Steam Boiler and 
Pressure Plant Act during 1942-43, 696. 

N.B.: summary of provisions of Act Respect- 
ing Stationary Engineers, Steam Boilers, 
and Pressure Vessels and Inspection 
Thereof, 540-41; provisions of Steam 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 1551. 

Ont.: inspections during 1943, 542. 

Que.: new regulations under Pressure Ves- 
sels Act, 796. 

Sask.: administration of Steam Boilers Act 
by Department of Labour, 1546. 


Bonus: 


Canada— 

decisions of N.W.L.B. re payment of special] 
bonuses, 163, 467, 468, 471, 474, 731, 
733, 735-36, 1102, 1104, 1328, 1472. 

referred to in reports of Boards of Concilia- 
tion under 1.D.I. Act, 298, 625. 

payment of war risks bonus to crew members 
of certain vessels—analysis of man- 
power program given by Minister of 
Labour, 569. 

provisions of order governing payment of 
war service bonus to seamen, 674. 

policy of incentive bonus system condemned 
by TS and@Eaci i437, 

Ont.: payment of War Appropriation Bonus 
and provincial bonus to old age pen- 
sioners, 406. 

U.S.A.: decision of N.W.L:B. re payment of 
night shift premiums, 266. 


See also Cost-of-Living Bonus; 
men; Premiums. 


Longshore- 


Bowling Alleys: 
US.A— 
employment of children condemned, 130. 
See also Juvenile Employment. 


Bretton Woods: 


See United Nations Monetary and Financia] 
Conference, 


British Columbia Post-War Rehabilitation 


Council: 


See Post-War Rehabilitation Council 
(British Columbia). 


British Government’s White Papers: 
See White Papers. 


British North America Act: 
amendment recommended by C.C. of L., 364. 


amendment requested by affiliated organiza- 
tions of T. and L.C. (Nova Scotia), 374. 


British Trades Union Congress: 

agenda of 76th convention, 1303. 

proceedings of 76th convention, 1577. 

World Trade Union Congress postponed, 
545; convened, 1447. 

extract from address of vera to conven- 
tion of T. and L.C., 142 

meager: Oh delegate to pict th of A.F. 
re) de 

C.1.0. ice on representation at world 
trade union conference, 1585. 


Building and Construction Industry: 


Canada— 
7 days “lay-off” notice not required under 
amended N.S.S. civilian regulations, 
1456; text of order in council, 1457-58. 
top labour priority for construction of vet- 
erans’ hospitals established by Director 
of N.S.S., 1021. 
transfer of workers to relieve labour short- 
ages—analysis of man-power program, 
56 


procedure for settlement of grievances and 
disputes under collective agreements, 


3 
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Building and Construction Industry—Con. 


greater development of apprenticeship urged 
by subcommittee on Post-War Employ- 
ment Opportunities, 446, 448-49. 

publication of report of subcommittee of 
the Advisory Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion, 437. 

formation of Victoria Boilermakers’ and 
Iron Shipbuilders’ Co-operative Build- 
ing Association, 263. 

importance in post-war program stressed by 
Deputy Minister of Labour at conven- 
tion of T. and L.C., 1427. 

exemption of construction industry from 
V.S.8. restrictions urged by C.C.C.L., 
1444; other recommendations, 371. 

Alta.: amendment in Building Association 
Act, 790; in Industrial Wages Security 
Act re employees of contractors, 789. 

Man.: schedule of rates of wages and maxi- 
mum hours for public and certain pri- 
vate construction works, 868-71. 

N.B.: Act to authorize Municipalities to 
Establish Reserve Funds, for construc- 
tion and improvement of public works, 
1552 

Ont.: amendments in Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act, 907-9; “Horse-Sense 
Scaffolds and Platforms”’—new safety 
code for construction workers, 438. 

Que.: regulations under Housing Act re 
loan agreements, 1049; Municipal Tax 
Exemption Act amended by Act to 
encourage Construction of Dwelling 
Houses by a Commutation of Taxes, 


Sask.: arrears of wages collected during 
1943 under Building and Trades Protec- 
tion Act, 549-50 

Newfoundland: number of persons engaged 
in construction work, 550 

United Kingdom: plan for recruitment, 
education and training of building 
trades apprentices, 440. 

U.S.A.: percentage of wage-earners under 
collective bargaining agreements, 1089. 


‘See also Housing. 


Building Materials: 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 1562. 


Bursaries: 
New Zealand: provisions of Secondary 
Schools Bursaries Regulations, 438. 


Butter: 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 1058. 


Cabinet Commiitee on Reconstruction: 
establishment, 1321. 


Cafeterias: 


Canada— 
nutritional facilities in certain war indus- 
tries: General Engineering Company 
(Canada) Limited, 460; E.S. and A. 
Robinson (Canada) Limited, 462; 
(Research Enterprises, Limited, 463; 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 

464, 
N.S.: progress of industrial welfare ake 


1943—annual report of Department of 
Labour, 1081. 
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Caf eterias—Con. 
Australia: recommendations summarized in 
report on foundry working conditions, 
1181. 
U.S.A.: in-plant facilities for workers in war 
plants, 9. 


Call-up: 
See Military Call-up. 


Cameron, Judge J. C. A.: 
appointment as alternate 


N.W.L.B., 935. 


Canada Shipping Act: 
regulation governing seamen’s examinations 
for masters’ or mates’ certificates, 674. 
Que.: amendment in Civil Code re merchant 
seamen, 1049. 


Canada Year Bock: 
issued by D. B. of S., 1200 


chairman of 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 

Labour: 

proceedings 
1441. 

Dominion legislative requests, 369. 

extracts from New Year’s message of 
Alfred Charpentier, president, 2; from 
Labour Day message, 1080. 

trade union membership during 1942 as 
shown in 32nd annual report on labour 
organization, 819. 

See also Charpentier, Alfred. 


of 23rd annual convention, 


Canadian Congress of Labour: 

proceedings of annual convention, 1433. 

proeya of Political Action Committee, 
1087. 

Dominion legislative requests, 362. 

extracts from New Year’s message of A. R. 
Mosher, president, 2; from Labour 
Day message, 1079. 

membership during 1942 as shown in 32nd 
annual report on labour organization, 


819. 

representation at World Trade Union 
Congress, 1447. 

issues publication—‘“Reconstruction: the 


First Steps’, 262. 

Ont.: establishment of Ontario Federation of 
Labour by C.C. of L. unions, 549; ap- 
plications for certificates by Labour 
Court of Ontario, 127-28. 

See also Mosher, A. R. 


Canadian Dental Association: 
estimated per capita operational cost for 
dentistry under proposed health in- 
surance plan, 


Canadian Dental Corps: 
number of dentists as of February, 1943, 
as reported by Medical Procurement 
and Assignment Board, 832. 


Canadian Electrical Code: 


amendments respecting British Columbia 
Electrical Energy Inspection Act, 1052. 


Canadian Engimeering Standards Associa- 
“Recommended Practice of Industrial Light- 


ing’—pamphlet issued in co-operation 
with the Department of Labour, 438. 


Canadian Institute of Chemistry: 
formation of committees of counsellors to 
provide vocational guidance for per- 
ae entering science and engineering, 
259. 


Canadian Institate cf Mining and Metal- 
lurgy: 
formation of committees of counsellors to 
provide vocational guidance for persons 
entering science and engineering, 259. 


Canadian Institute of Public Affairs: 
annual meeting, 1201. 


Canadian Institute of Public Opinion: 
results of inquiry re N.S.S., 1208. 


Canadian Labour Papers: 
See Labour Papers. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 


proceedings of man-power and labour rela- 
tions conference, 927-32. 

functions of N.S.S. and man-power situation 
reviewed from administrative stand- 
point by Deputy Minister of Labour at 
annual meeting, 823-29. 

“The War and After’—review of Hooker 
on post-war problems issued by, 263. 

Ont.: proposed amendments in Collective 
Bargaining Act, 128. 

Que.: submission of brief on Workmen’s 
Compensation Act to Superior Labour 
Council, 129. 


Canadian Medical Association: 
representation on Medical Procurement 
and Assignment Board, 830. 
president’s remarks on health 
at C.M.A. conference, 932. 


insurance 


Canadian Medical Procurement and Assign- 
ment Board: 


See Medical Procurement and Assignment 
Board. 


Canadian Nationa) Institute for the Blind: 

operation of concession stands in govern- 

ment buildings by blinded and disabled 
veterans, 675. 


Canadian Pension Commission: 
administration and provisions of Civilian 
Government Employees (War) Com- 
pensation Order, 1553. 


Canadian pene Board of Adjustment 


No. 1: 

summary of decisions, 189, 488, 862, 1131, 
1240. 

procedure for settlement of grievances and 
disputes under collective agreements, 
215185. 


Canadian Teachers’ Federation: 


minimum wage stand endorsed by C.C. of 
L., 1439. 


Canadian Vickers, Limited: 
wage incentive plan of Aireraft Division, 
endorsed by War Expenditures Com- 
mittee of House of Commons, 1088. 
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Canadian Vocational Training: 

statistical summaries (with tables), 
201-205, 375-79, 497-501, 
59, 873-78, 1009-14, 
1370-75, 1516-17. 

review of program by Minister of Labour, 
568. 

new title given to War Emergency Train- 
ing Program, 436, 643. 

extension of facilities to industries produc- 
ing essential civilian goods, 584, 675. 

relation to re-establishment credits, 1175. 

extension of time-limit for provincial appro- 
priations under Technical Education 
Act, 1172. 

report on proceedings of conference on 
“Vocational Rehabilitation of Phy- 
sically Handicapped”, 

amendments in Dominion-provincial agree- 
ments re designation of war industries, 
1051. 

costs of program (1943-44), 755. 

apprenticeship training, 122, 206, 375, 6483, 
13:70: 


72-76, 
638-43. 7515- 
1144-48, 1249-53, 


foremanship training, 375, 873, 1516. 

ee training, 72, 201, 375, 497, 638, 
BB; 

job safety training, 1371, 1516. 

on-the-job training for staffs of E. and S.S8. 
offices, 1018. 

rehabilitation training, 72, 201, 375, 497, 
643, 755, 873, 1009, 1249, 1370. 

supervisory training, 1009, 1014, 1144, 1371, 
1516 . 

assistance to students, 72, 1370; enrolment 
of students, 72, 201, 375, 497, 638, 755, 
873, 1009, 1249. 

enrolment and training of armed forces 
(with tables), 72, 201, 375, 497, 638, 643, 
ioos B13; 878, 1009, 1144.° 1249, 1371, 
1517. 

progress of enrolment. 72, 201, 375, 497, 
638, 755, 873, 1009, 1144, 1249, 1371. 

cumulative enrolment (1943-44), 643. 

agricultural courses, 201. 

training of women for war and other 
essential industries—review of activi- 
ties of N.S.S. (1941-43), 457. 

follow-up program (with films) to Job 
Safety Training, 1516. 

secondary school instruction for veterans, 
1516. 

number of training courses given under 
N.S.S. regulations, 827. 

number of trainees under program reviewed 
by Minister of Labour at C.C. of L. 
convention, 1434. 

activities reviewed in annual report of 
Dominion Director, 1371. 

recommendations of Subcommittee on Post- 
War Employment Opportunities, 449. 

recommendations of Advisory Council, on 
rehabilitation and apprenticeship train- 
ing, 1370. 

appointments to Advisory Council on Cana- 
dian Vocational Training, 1516. 

activities reviewed in annual report of 
Nova Scotia Department of Labour 
(1943), 1082. 

establishment of vocational guidance in 
schools recommended by C.C.C.L., 1445. 

maintenance and extension of training re- 
quested by C.C. of L., 1440. 

See also Apprenticeship; Training. 


Canneries: 
Canada— 
N.S.S. assistance in man-power shortage in 
fruit and vegetable canneries, 582. 


Canteens: 


Canada— 
operation of concession stands in govern- 


ment buildings by blinded and disabled 
veterans, 675. 


Ont.: amendments in Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act re eating facilities, 
908. 


United Kingdom: establishment of Wages 
Board under British Catering Wages 
Act (1943), 551; report of factory 
inspector (1942), 16, 18; establishment 
recommended in report on post-war 
planning in printing industry, 1322. 
See also Cafeterias. 


Capital Formation: 
Canada— 


role in employment program discussed by 
ache Committee on Reconstruction, 


Carbon Disulphide: 
US.A— 


advisory standards re wartime employment 
of juveniles in rayon manufacture and 
allied products, 22, 23. 


Carbon Monoxide: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 


Carroll, Mr. Justice W. F., Chairman, Royal 
Commission on Coal: 
appointment, 1299, 1448. 


Cars: 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to used cars, 


1563. 
Cartels: 


Canada— 
study of international trade combinations 


and their relationship to Canadian 
interests announced by Minister of 
Labour, 933. 
recommendation of Standing Committee on 
rehabilitation and reconstruction 
adopted at convention of T. and L.C., 
1431. 
Catering: 
United Kingdom— 
establishment of Wages Board under 


British Catering Wages Act (1943), 
D1, 
See also Cafeterias; Canteens. 


Cemeteries: 


Canada— 
amendment in Unemployment Insurance 
Contribution Regulations re exemption 
of certain employees, 1282. 


Certification: 


Canada— : 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations— 
summary 135; text, 136-43. 
gto Bay for certification under W.L.- 
R.R.447, 608, 739, 843, 965, 1106, 
1219, 1335, 1479. 
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Certification—Con. 

Ont.: applications for certification to Labour 
Court of Ontario, 127-28; recom- 
mendation of C.M.A. re Collective 
Bargaining Act, 128. 
provisions of Labour Relations Act, 
1046. 


procedure under Trade 
1542. 


- 


Que.: 


Sask.: Union Act, 
See also Labour Court of Ontario; Wartime 
Labour Relations Board (National). 


Charitable Institutions: 


Que.: report and recommendations of nea. 
mission of Inquiry into Hospitals, 
15; prohibition of strikes and a dene 
in public institutions coming within 
scope of Public Charities Act, 1048. 


Charities: 
See Public Charities. 


“ Charpentier, Alfred, President, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour: 


extract from convention address, 1442. 

remarks at presentation of Dominion legis- 
lative program, 369. 

extracts from New Year’s message, 2; from 
Labour Day message, 1080. 

attendance at 26th session of International 
Labour Conference, 433. 


Chauffeurs: 


N.S.: amendment in Motor Carrier Act, 
1548. 


Check-off : 


Canada— 
definition of, 871. 
S referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R.—1233, 1234- 
35, 1343, 1351, 1356-57, 1358, 1359, 1500, 
1501, 1505 (see also 1485). 
referred ‘to in proceedings under I.D.I. Act, 
52, 182, 287, 294, 479, 482, 621, 623, 
986, 987-88, 989-90, 1125, 1127, 1127-28. 
survey of recommendations by conciliation 
boards under W.L.R.R. or I.D.1. Act, 


1197. 

C.C. of L. asks inclusion of check-off in 
labour code, 364; other  recom- 
mendation, 1437. 

Alta.: new section under Industria] Con- 


ciliation and Arbitration Act (1941) 
re deduction of union dues from em- 
ployees’ wages, 787, 788. 


compulsory on request under Trade 
Union Act, 1447, 1543; recommenda- 
tions of Commission on Collective Bar- 
gaining, 148. 

U.S.A.: number of industrial and professional 
workers covered by check-off provisions, 
1089; employee’s consent to check-off 
of union dues required by amendment 
in Arkansas constitution, 1454. 


See also Union Security. 


Sask.: 


Chemical Poisoning: 


US A— 
number of disabling cases in shipyards 
Sage a: during first 9 months of 1943, 


Child Labour: 


Canada— 
proposed changes in labour legislation in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and_ British 


‘Columbia, 406. 
comparative study of provincial labour 
standards issued by Department of 
Labour, 701. 
B.C.: regulations under Control of Em- 
ployment of Children Act, 784; annual 
report of Department of Labour, 1297. 
new section under Winnipeg Charter 
re prevention of control of juvenile 
employment, 1281. 
Ont.: trend of child labour as shown by 
employment certificates, 264. 
Que.: 


trend of child labour as shown by em- 
ployment certificates, 264. 

United Kingdom: amendment in Defenée 
Regulation re employment of children 
over 12 years of age in agriculture, 832. 

U.S.A.: post-war welfare measures of Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Committee on Children 
in Wartime, 553; principles suggested 
at tenth National Conference on Labour 
Legislation, 129; child labour standards 
established by Army Service Forces, 
267; community action on child labour, 
267; violation of provisions of Fair 
Labour Standards Act, 440; violation 
of child-labour provisions of Fair La- 
bour Standards Act by Western Union 
Company, 555; employment of children 
in bowling alleys condemned, 130; child 
labour opposed by C.1.0., 1586; re- 


marks of Industrial Commissioner of 
New York State, 264. 


See also Child Welfare; Coal; Education; 
Juvenile Employment; Mining. 


Man.: 


Child Welfare: 


review of I.L.0. report on health of children 

in occupied Europe, 133. 
Canada— 

plan of family allowances proposed by 
Prime Minister—text of Resolution, 816; 
summary of Act, 1171. 

recommendations of Advisory Committee on 
Reconstruction, 151; summary of report, 
150-54. 

agreements on care of children of mothers 
employed in civilian industry, 675, 698. 

Dominion-provincial agreement on care of 
workers’ children—review of activities 
of N.S.S. (1941-43), 458. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 1439. 


Alta.: proposed amendment in Child Welfare 
Act re employment of girls in hotels or 
restaurants, 406; provisions of Act as 
amended and consolidated, 789. 


amendments in Act re mothers’ allow- 
ances, 1281. 


Man.: 


Ont.: proposed enactments of provincial legis- 
lature re expansion of services, 406: 
agreement on care of children of mothers 
employed in civilian industry, 675, 698. 

Que.: report on day nurseries and child pro- 


tection presented by Health Insurance 
Commission, 697; agreement on care of 
children of mothers employed in civilian 
industry, 698; provisions of Children’s 
Protection Act re neglected children, 
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Child Welfare—Con. 
1049; administration of Children’s Pro- 
tection Act by new Department of 
Social Welfare, 1050. 

Sask.: increased payments to mothers of 
dependent children provided in new 
regulation under Act, 797; administra- 
tion of Act by new Department of Re- 
construction, Labour and Public Wel- 
fare, 912; amendment in Act, 1546. 


U.S.A.: post-war welfare measures of Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Committee on Children 
in Wartime, 553; community action on 
child labour, 267; medical care for 
children in nursery schools in Minne- 
apolis, 268. 

See also Bowling Alleys; 
Juvenile Employment. 


Child Labour; 


Children: 


See Child Labour; Child Welfare; Nurse- 
ries; Orphans’ Allowances. 


Children’s Allowances: 


Sask.: payment of increased benefits under 
Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act, 913; amendments in Work- 
men’s Compensation Board Superan- 
nuation Act; Public Service Superan- 
nuation Act; Telephone Department 
paperannun tion Act; re payment of, 


Australia: determination and payment of ad- 
vances for education of soldiers’ chil- 
dren, directed by Repatriation Commis- 
sion, 1020-21. 

United Kingdom: amounts payable under 
proposed industrial injury insurance 
scheme outlined in White Paper on 
Workmen’s Compensation, 1319. 

See also Family Allowances; Legal Deci- 


sions; Mothers’ Allowances; Orphans’ 
Allowances. 


Chinese Seamen: 


equality of treatment between British and 
Chinese seamen (on British ships) un- 
der terms of new agreement, 1137. 


Chisholm, Major-General G. B., Dvurector- 
General of Medical Services: 
remarks at convention of C.C. of L., 1438. 


extract from address at convention of 
aandssC.,. 1430. 


Chlorinated Solvents: 


US.A.— 
advisory standards of Department of Labour 
re wartime employment of juveniles in 
related industries, 22, 23. 


Citrine, Sir Walter, Secretary, British Trades 
Union Congress: 


report of committee leads to establishment 
of regional joint production boards, 721. 


Civil Service: 
Canada— 
establishment of employer-employee council, 
791. 


Civil Service—Con. 

extension of I.M.S. plan to cover male civil 
servants, 710. 

preference for veterans in civil service com- 
petitions, 1175. 

health requirements of enlisted persons 
(active) appointed to permanent Civil 
Service positions, 526. 

amendment in order re non-payment of con- 
tributions under Superannuation Act 
by enlisted civil servants, 526. 

overpayments made to certain employees 


under Civil Service Superannuation 
Act (1942) waived by order in council, 
14070 * 


amendments in Superannuation Act, 1176- 
kes 


representation of, on permanent Board of 
Conciliation and Review, requested by 
C.C. of L., 365. 

incorporation of full cost-of-living bonus 

into basic wage of all civil servants 

urged by T. and L.C., 1432. 

establishment of merit system, 406. 


strikes and lockouts in provincial Civil 
Service prohibited under Public Ser- 
vices Employees’ Disputes Act, 1048. 
See also Public Service. 


Ont: 
Que.: 


Civil Service Commission: 
representation on Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee appointed to study legislation 
re post-war training and employment 
of members of armed forces, 589. 


Civilian Gevernment Employees (War) 
Compensation Order: 
administration and provisions, 1553. 


Civilian Production: 
See Production 


Clark Ruse Aircraft, Limited: 
lay-off procedure and re-employment of per- 
sonnel, 584. 


Claxton, Hon. Brooke, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare: 
appointment, 1321. 
appointment as Government delegate at 26th 
session of International Labour Con- 
ference, 433. 


Clerical Workers: 
See Office Workers. 


Closed Shop: 


Canada— 

definition, 871. 

referred to in proceedings under I.D.I. Act, 
48, 49, 51, 52-54, 55, 56, 177-79, 180, 
182, 287, 290, 622, 624. 

summary of brochure on status of closed 
shop in Canada and United States 
issued by Queen’s University, 1451. 

survey of recommendations on union secur- 
ity and check-off clauses in collective 
agreements by conciliation boards under 
W.L.R.R. or I.D.1. Act, 1197. 

demands re closed shop cause of 21 strikes 
m).1943,. $17,323; 

views expressed at C.M.A. conference, 928. 
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Closed Shop—Con. Coal—Con. 


Sask.: report of Commission on Bill of col- U.S.A.: percentage of coal miners under col- 


lective bargaining and settlement of 
disputes, 148, 145-48. 

U.S.A.: summary of report on “Collective 
Bargaining Developments and Repre- 
sentative Union Agreements,” 492; 
closed shop clauses in collective agree- 
ments banned in Arkansas and Florida, 
1454. 

See also Union Security. 


Clothing: 
See Agreements, Collective; Grievance Pro- 


lective bargaining agreements contain- 
ing check-off provisions, 1089; earnings 
in coal mining industry during August 
(1944), 1382; report of W.M.C. on 
training school for coal miners in Utah, 
587. 


See also Hours of Labour. 


Coffee: 


action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 1058, 1563. 


cedure; Vacations with Pay. Collective Agreement Act (Quebec): 


Clothing Allowance: 


Canada— 
increased allowance to demobilized mem- 
bers of armed forces sought by C.C. of 
L., 365; by T. and L.C., 368. 


agreements, 69, 198, 358, 495, 636, 753, 866, 
1004, 1140, 1246, 1367, 1514. 
procedure for settlement of grievances and 


disputes under collective agreements, 
Zhseoks 


Cask: Collective Agreements: 


Canada — 
appointment of Royal Commission to inves- 


See Agreements, Collective. 


tigate coal industry, announced by Collective Bargaining: 


Prime Minister, 1299. 
membership and functions of Royal Com- 


legislation in British colonies, 132-33. 


mission on Coal, 1448. Canada— 


statement of Minister of Labour on labour 
supply in coal mining, 10, 566. 

coal labour survey, 1459. 

summary of report on employment, wages 
and output in coal mining industry, 
issued by D.B. of S., 1452. 

extension of miners’ exemption from mili- 
tary service, 157, 941. 

postponement of military training of coal 
delivery men, 941. 

procedure for settlement of grievances and 
disputes under collective agreements, 
24, a4. 

recommendation of House of Commons Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction and Re- 
establishment, 149, 150. 

establishment of national policy in coal and 
steel industries requested by C.C. of 


L., 364. 
N.B.: amendments in Mining Act, 1551. 
N.S.: functions of labour-management com- 


mittees established to improve produc- 
tion in coal mining industry, 940; re- 
sults of joint conferences on problems 
of coal-mining industry, 940; regula- 
tion under Mines Regulation (Wartime 
Emergency) Act re employment of 
young persons, 527; amendments in 
Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1547. 
Sask.: proposed amendment in Coal Miners’ 
Safety and Welfare Act, 406, amend- 
ment in Act re employment of . young 
persons, 913, regulation under Act, 527; 
consolidation of regulations under Coal 
Mining Industry Act, 405; revised reg- 
ulations under Mines Regulation Act 
ye employment of young persons, 527. 
United Kingdom: stabilization of wages and 
prohibition of outlaw strikes in coal 
mining industry, 643; conscription of 
young men for coal mines, 12; unanim- 
ous report on dispute over recognition 
of office workers’ union presented by 


compulsory collective bargaining provided 
under W.L.R.R., 135-43; text of reg- 
ulations, 136-43. 

amendment to W.L.R.R. re duration of 
collective agreements, 1105; Board reg- 
reais re procedure, 737; amended, 

agreements with provinces re administra- 
tion of W.L.R.R.: British Columbia, 
613; Manitoba, 983; New Brunswick, 
617; Nova Scotia, 852, Ontario, 612; 
Quebec, 855; Saskatchewan, 848. 

Minister of Labour cites consultation with 
labour in drafting W.L.R.R., 368; re- 
marks on passage of, 573, 1427, 1434. 

study of provisions in collective agreements 
- ae grievances and _ disputes, 

public hearing of W.L.R.B. on application 
of regulations to professional and 
scientific personnel, 1449. 

views expressed at C.M.A. conference, 927- 
30; remarks of retiring president, 931. 

recommendations of Advisory Committee 
on Reconstruction, 150, 153. 

exclusion of service personnel from union 
representation votes appealed by cer- 
tain mining employers, 1300. 

survey of collective bargaining agreements 
containing union security clauses, con- 
ducted by Queen’s University, 871. 

legal decisions concerning, 109, 679. 

C.C. of L. expresses views on _ proposed 
legislation, 364; recommendation re 
teachers, 1439; recommendation of 
Political Action Committee, 1087. 

T. and L.C. commends passage of W.L.R.R. 
(P.C. 1003), 367, 1428; seeks applica- 
tion to crown employees, 1432. 


Alta.: recommendations of Post-War Recon- 


struction Committee, 699; amendments 
in Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act (1941), 787; recommendations 
of provincial Federation of Labour, 374. 


Court of Inquiry, 551; immediate na- B.C.: agreement with Dominion re W.L.R.R., 


tionalization of coal industry urged by 


ATA, 1578; 


613; certifications under Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act re- 
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Collective Bargaining—Con. 


tain validity under W.L.R.R., 792; 
amendment in W.L.R.R., 1283; non- 
adoption of Bill to amend Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 786; 
regulations under Wartime Labour Re- 
lations Act, 1052, 1179. 
agreement with Dominion re W.L.R.R., 
983; provisions of W.L.R.R. Act, 1279; 
legislative recommendations of T. and 
LC. dnd’ RUT B3"127. 
agreement with Dominion re W.L.R.R., 
617; provisions of Wartime Labour Re- 
lations Act, 1549; amendment in Labour 
and Industrial Relations Act sought by 
Federation of Labour, 373. 
agreement with Dominion re W.L.R.R., 
$52; provisions of Wartime Labour 
Relations (Nova Scotia) Act, 1546. 
agreement with Dominion re W.L.R.R., 
612; application of W.L.R.R. to all 
industries recommended in provincial 
legislature, 406; rules of practice and 
procedure of Labour Relations Board, 
792-93; application of W.L.R.R. to 
provincial employer-employee relations 
authorized under new Labour Relations 
Board Act (1944), 905; amendments 
in Collective Bargaining Act proposed 
by C.M.A., 128; repeal of Act (1943), 
906; statistical summary of activities 
of Labour Court of Ontario, 127; pro- 
visions of Rights of Labour Act, 906. 
agreement with Dominion re W.LER., 
855; provisions of Labour Relations 
Act, 126, 1046-48; functions and juris- 
diction of Board, 1046; unions required 
to file financial statement, etc., 1047; 
Court holds that union members may 
sue for wages determined by collective 
agreement, 679. 
agreement with Dominion re W.L.R.R., 
848; provisions of Labour Relations 
Act—application to W.L.R.R., ete., 912; 
report of Commission on collective bar- 
gaining and settlement of disputes, 145- 
48; provisions of Trade Union Act 
(1944), 1447, 1542. 
abolition of fascist labour set-up by 
Allied Military Government and_ re- 
organization of trade unions, 557. 
United Kingdom: Court of Inquiry presents 
unanimous report on dispute over re- 
cognition of office workers’ union, 551. 
US.A.: percentage of wage-earners under 
collective bargaining agreements as re- 
ported by Department of Labour, 356; 
management’s right to discipline work- 
ers striking in violation of agreement 
upheld by N.W.L.B., 705; number of 
workers under agreements containing 
various union security clauses in 1943, 
1089; annual report of Labour Rela- 
tions Board, 552; summary of report on 
“Collective Bargaining Developments 
and Representative Union Agreements”, 
492; decisions of Supreme Court con- 
cerning employers’ anti-union activity, 
556, 679; Supreme Court holds terms 
of collective agreement to supersede in- 
consistent terms of 


Man.:: 


N.B:: 


N:S.: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Italy: 


individual con- 

tracts, 798; closed shop clauses in 

agreement banned in Arkansas and 
Florida, 1454. 

See also Agreements, Collective; Labour 


Court of Ontario; Trade Unions; War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations. 


Xvil 


Colonial Development and Welfare Act 
(1940): 


provisions, 132-33. 


Columbia River Basin: 


plans for joint international development 
as a post-war project announced by 
Prime Minister of Canada, 725. 


Combines Investigation Act: 


study of international trade combinations 
directed by F. A. McGregor, Commis- 
sioner, 933. 


Communications: 
Canada— 


recommendation of House of Commons 
Committee on Reconstruction and Re- 
establishment, 149, 150. 


Que: strikes and lockouts in telephone or 
telegraph operations prohibited under 
Public Services Employees’ Disputes 
Act, 1048. 

U.S.A.: percentage of telegraph employees 


under collective bargaining agreements, 
1089. 


Community Planning: 


Canada— 


summary of report of Subcommittee on 
Housing of Advisory Committee on Re- 
construction, 590. 


provisions of National Housing Act (1944), 
1083, 1176. 


See also Housing. 


Company Unions: 
Canada— 
employers prohibited to dominate unions 


under W.L.R.R., 136, 139. 
C.C. of L. requests that company unions 
be declared illegal, 364. 

Que.: employer-dominated associations out- 
lawed under Labour Relations Act, 
126-27. 

U.S.A.: number dis-established under Labour 


Relations Act, 552. 


Compassionate Farm Leave: 


Canada— 
granted to service personnel in 1944, 1461. 


Compensation: 
Canada— 
consolidation of Campensdtion to Seamer 
(War Damage to Effects) Regulations 
and amendments, 235. 
enactment of War Injuries (Com- 
pensation Insurance) Act by tripartite 
labour organization, 1295. 
Venezuela: ratification of I.L.0. convention 
re accident compensation, 1306. 
See also Government Employees’ Compensa- 
tion; Workmen’s Compensation. 


India: 


Compulsory Collective Bargaining: 
See Collective Bargaining. 
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Compulsory Transfer Orders: 


Canada— 

administration reviewed, 559, 1207. (See 
also 709, Me 

number of men interviewed and_ trans- 
ferred, 560, 3 

application to provide workmen for con- 
struction of veterans’ hospitals, 1021. 

See also Labour Transference. 


Conciliation: | 
See Arbitration and Conciliation; Griev- 
ance Procedure; Industrial Disputes; 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act; 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 


Conciliation and Labour Act: 
monthly reports of conciliation activities of 
Department of Labour under Act, 57, 
183, 306, 487, 627, 743, 856, 998, 1128, 
1238, 1360, 1507. 


CLASSIFICATION By INDUSTRIB6: 


Construction—buildings and structures— 
building maintenance employees, Montreal, 
858. 


construction workers, Malton, 57. 


Manufacturing—animal products— 
dairy products workers, Ottawa, 630, 631. 
packinghouse workers, Moncton, 311; Saska- 
toon, 746; Winnipeg, 188. 
packing plant employees, Hamilton, 309; 
Hull, 64; Montreal, 311, 630. 
storage plant employees, Winnipeg, 631. 


Manufacturing—fur and leather and other 
animal products— 
leather workers, Toronto, 1239. 
tannery workers, Kingston, 629. 


Manufacturing—metal products— 
aircraft workers, Leaside, 62; Montreal, 61, 
185, 629, 1240. 
aircraft. maintenance workers, Portage La 
Prairie, 631. f 
electrical and machine workers, Hamilton, 
60 


electrical apparatus workers, St. Catharines, 
1509. 


foundry workers, Bowmanville, 185; Mont- 
magny, 1240, 1360; Montreal, 58; Sher- 
brooke, 61; Sydney, 62; Vancouver, 
184, 307; Winnipeg, 630. 

machine workers, Longueuil, 744. 

metal factory workers, Hamilton, 60. 

metal miners, Geraldton, 857, 999; Noran- 
da, 857, 

metal products factory workers, Guelph, 61; 
St. Catharines, 62; Smith’s Falls, 63; 
Toronto, 63. 

metal products workers, Hamilton, 857, 
999; London, 1239; Montreal, 184, 311, 
629, 858, 1239; Oshawa, 1130; Sarnia, 
629, 1130; Sudbury, 747; ‘Thetford 
Mines, 184; Toronto, 628, 747, 1239; 
Trenton, 630; Windsor, 857, 998; Win- 
nipeg, 309, 63 0. 

metal workers, Belleville, 1361; Hamilton, 
1361, 1508; Longueuil, 63; Montreal, 58, 
744, 1361; Scarboro, 18 85. 

munitions workers, Nobel, 1240. 

steelworkers, Trenton, 187, 1130. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood  prod- 
ucts— 
wood factory workers, Campbellton, 628; 
Meaford, 1508. 
woodworkers, Saint John, 745. 


Conciliation and Labour Act—Con. 


Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, chemi- 
cals, etc.— 
chemical products workers, Sydney, 311. 
chemical workers, Copper Cliff, 747; Ham- 
ilton, 311. 
glass factory employees, London, 1509. 
refinery workers, Petrolia, 185. 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper prod- 
ucts— 
‘paper makers, Lachute Mills, 186. 
paper mill workers, St. Jerome and Mont 
Rolland, 858. 


paper products workers, Saint Boniface, 
630. 


Manufacturing—rubber and its products— 
rubber workers, Hamilton, 186; New To- 
ronto, 59; St. Jerome, 746. 


Manufacturing—shipbuilding— 
shipbuilding workers, Prince Rupert, 1129; 
Toronto, 60; Vancouver, 58, 61. 
shipyard workers, Halifax, 745: Toronto, 
1508; Weymouth, 629. 


Manufacturing—tecxtiles, clothing, ete— 
textile and clothing workers, Montreal, 308. 
textile products workers, Toronto, 631. 
textile workers, Cornwall, 60, 61, 745; 

Hanover, 747; Marieville, 62. 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods— . 
food products workers, Saskatoon, 630. 


Mining—gold— 
gold miners, Larder Lake, 59. 


Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 

coal handlers, Stellarton, 186. 

coal miners, Bellevue, 58, 310; Clover Bar, 
61; Corbin, 628; Bast Coulee, 628; 
Fernie, 186; Glace Bay, 999; Midland- 
vale, 1361: New Waterford, 308; 
Princeton, 60; River Hebert, 745, 13611 ; 
Robb, 61; Stellarton, 309, 1129. 

copper miners, Britannia Beach, B.C., 310. 

seed Black Lake, 187; Noranda, 
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mine stg and mine workers, Spring- 
hill, 


M vaise uggat 
salt plant employees, Neepawa, 630. 


Service—business and personal— 
garage employees, Windsor, 630. 
storage plant employees, Winnipeg, 63. 


Service—public administration— 
public utility workers, Winnipeg, 309. 


Trade— 
cheese factory workers, Ottawa, 1509. 
dairy products workers, Ottawa, 858. 
dairy workers, Ottawa, 747. 


Transportation—air— 
aircraft maintenance and transport workers, 
Winnipeg, 63. 
air line pilots, Moncton, 63. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—electric- 
ity and gas— 
coke oven workers, Montreal, 1129. 


Transportation—local and highway— 
transport workers, Windsor, 185, 310. 
transportation workers, Montreal, 309. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—miscel- 
laneous— 


grain elevator employees, Port Arthur, 
1509. 
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Conciliation and Labour Act—Con. 


Transportation—steam railways— 
railway employees (‘Canadian 
Railways), Montreal, 187. 
railway employees (Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way), Montreal, 187. 
railway workers, Central 
Canada, 63; Lines in Canada, 747, 858; 


National 


Montreal, 187; Quebec, 744, 999; To- 


ronto, 187. 


Transportation—water— 
merchant seamen, Vancouver, 309. 
unlicensed steamship personnel, Vancouver, 
58. 


Conditions of Employment: 
referredto in proceedings under I.D.I. Act, 
46, 174, 291-93, 485, 626-27, 1125. 


‘Conferences: 
United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference at Bretton Woods, 1323. 
International Labour Conference, Philadel- 
phia, 121, 268, 433. 
World Trade Union Congress, London, Eng- 
land, 545, 1447. 


Canada— 
Dominion-provincial conference 
ment announced), 1083. 
Dominion-provincial conference on health 
insurance, 441, 818.. 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 823, 
927. 
-~Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour (convention proceedings), 1441. 
Canadian Congress of Labour (convention 
proceedings), 1433. 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
(Diamond Jubilee convention), 1426-33. 
conferences of coal operators and miners 
on labour-management co-operation, in 
Sydney, N-S., 940. } 
conference of women employment advisers 
and supervisors from U.I.C. and N.S3S., 
1309. 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
Handicapped, 77. 
training conference for Regional Supervisors 
of Special Placements, U.I.C., 1380. 
Ont.: annual convention of I.A.P.A., 723. 
India: Plenary Conference of tripartite labour 
organization, 1295. 
United Kingdom: seventy-sixth annual con- 
vention of T.U.C., 1577. 


U.S.A.: sixty-fourth annual convention of 
A.F. of L., 1579; seventh annual con- 
vention of C.I.0., 1582; conference on 
labour standards, 821; tenth National 
Conference on Labour Legislation, 129. 


(postpone- 


of Physically 


“Congress of Industrial Organizations: 


seventh annual convention, 1582. 

representation at World Trade Union Con- 
gress, 1447. 

seeks annual income clause 
agreements, 1466-67. 

agreement with A.F. of L. on seniority for- 
mula for veterans of present war re- 
turning to civil life, 939. 

representation on committee appointed to 
inquire into wartime rise in cost of 
living, 1454. 

union representation votes under National 
Labour Relations Act, 552. 


in collective 


and Western . 


Congress of Industrial Organizations—Con. 
development in industrial medical research 
by unions of U.A.W.-C.1.0., 554. 
“wildcat” strikers penalized, 131, 1304. 
agreements in agricultural machinery in- 
dustry covering farm workers, 552. 
See also Canadian Congress of Labour. 


Conroy, Pat, Secretary, Canadian Congress of 
Labour: 
remarks at presentation of Dominion legis- 
lative program, 366. 
remarks on National Labour Forum program 
re labour-management committees, 596. 


Conscientious Objectors: 


Canada— 
statistical report given by Minister of 
Labour in analysis of man-power pro- 
gram, 564, 573. 
number employed under farm labour pro- 
gram (1944), 1460. 
amendments in’ N.S.S. civilian regulations 
re terms of employment—leave of 
absence; maintenance of dependents; 
| medical services; wages; 450, 941. 
See also 451, 826, 1096, 1303. 


Conscription: 
United Kingdom— 
drafting of young men for coal mines, 12. 
See also Military Call-up. 


Conservation: 
See Natural Resources. 


Construction: 
See Building and Construction Industry. 


Construction Safety Associations of Ontario: 


issues booklet entitled “Horse-Sense Scaf- 
folds and Platforms”, 438. 


Consumers’ Co-operatives: 
See Co-operative Societies. 


Containers: 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 803, 1059. 


Contributions: 


Canada— 

amendment in Unemployment Insurance 
Contribution Regulations re exemption 
of certain employees in certain ceme- 
teries, 1282. 

Government contributions to unemployment 
insurance fund in respect of services in 
armed forces, 381, 1520. 

new ruling under Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 760. 

illustrated explanation of unemployment in- 
surance contributions and benefit, 506-7. 

exemption of certain subsidiary employ- 
ments (students and “spare-time”’ em- 
ployees) from unemployment insurancé 
contributions, 1282. 

new plan of contributions under proposed 
health insurance plan, 441. 

amendment in order re non-payment of 
contributions under Superannuation Act 
by enlisted civil servants, 526. 

premiums payable under Veterans’ [n- 
surance Act, 1173-74. 
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Contributions—Con. 
United Kingdom: proposal for variations in 
rate of social insurance contributions, 
944; proposed social insurance scheme 
1313, and table of contribution rates, 
1314. 


Control of Employment: 
See Juvenile Employment; Man-power; Na- 
tional Selective Service. 


Conventions: 
See Conferences. 


Convictions: 


Canada— 
statistical report on contravention of N.S:S. 
civilian regulations, 712, 1096, 1303. 


amendment in N.S.S. civilian regulations 

re non-compliance with lay-off proce- 
dure. 1457. 

B.C.: under Female Minimum Wage Act in 
1943, 1298. 


Co-operative Societies: 
centenary of co-operatives—world-wide 
growth and membership, 1452-53. ; 
review of I.L.0. survey of co-operative 
organizations in various countries, 936- 
37. 
summary of treatise on “Co-operative Or- 


ganizations and Post-War _ Relief’, 
issued by I.L.0., 1195. 
Canada— 


annual report of national executive of Co- 
operative Union of Canada (1942), 
432; increase in membership, 432. 

recommendations of House of Commons 
Committee on Reconstruction and Re- 
establishment, 149, 150. 

appointment of Commission to inquire into 

taxation of, announced by Minister of 
Finance, 1452. 

formation of Victoria Boilermakers’ and 
Iron Shipbuilders’ Co-operative Build- 
ing Association, 263. 

recommendation of C.C.C.L., 371. 

establishment urged by Political Action 
Committee of C.C. of L., 1087. 


Alta: amendments in Co-operative Associa- 
tion Act. 790. 

B.C.: decision of N.W.L.B. re Surrey Co- 
operative Association, 603, 731. 

Que.: incorporation of “a Societe d’Assu- 
rance des Caisses Populaires”’, 1050. 

Sask.: amendments in Co-operative Asso- 


ciations Act, 916; revised regulations 
under Credit Union Act, 915-16; provi- 
sions of Department of Co-operation 
and Co-operative Development Act, 
1546; revision of standard by-laws, 6. 

United Kingdom: centenary of co-operative 
movement, 936; activities reviewed in 
report of I.L.0., 936-37. 

U.S.A.: increased membership and volume of 
business of consumer co-operative asso- 
ciations, 1305; recommendation of A.F. 
Of e158?) 

See also Credit Unions; International Co- 
operative Alliance. 


Co-operative Union of Canada: 
annual report of national executive, 432; 
increase in membership, 432. 


Corn: 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 1058. 


Cost of Living: 


Canada— 
monthly report of D.B. of S. (with tables) 
110, 244, 411, 530, 683, 805, 917, 1061, 
1182, 1284, 1414, 1564. 
table showing changes in index figure in 
Canada and certain other countries, 


569-70. 
statement of Prime Minister re amendments 
to Wartime Wages Control Order 


(1943), 452. 

statement of Minister of Labour on wage 
stabilization policy, 1299. 

wartime advance compared with advance 
in wage rates. 1210-11. 

activities of W.P.T.B. (April 1, 1943, to 
December 31, 1943), reviewed in report 
to Parliament, 242-44. aac 

situation reviewed in presidential address 
at convention of C.C.C.L., 1442; and 
resolution adopted, 1444. 

reliability of index emphasized by chair- 
man of W.P.T.B. at convention of 
C.C? of 1s. 1435) 

resolution of T. and L.C. re publication of 
index in Labour Gazette, 1431. - 

Other Countries— 

table showing changes in index figures in 
Canada and certain other countries, 
569-70. 

United Kingdom: stabilization of wages and 
prices, 945, and protective measures 
against inflation, 946, recommended in 
White Paper on Hmployment Policy. 

U.S.A.: report of Committee appointed to 
inquire into wartime rise in cost of 
living 1454; report of president at 
convention of C.J.O., 1583. 


Cost-of-Living Bonus: 


Canada— 

decisions of N.W.L.B. re, 38, 39, 41, 44, 
160, 164, 272, 274, 275-76, 280, 469, 
471, 473. 476, 600, 606, 728, 729, 731, 
732, 733, 734, 835, 837, 838, 839, 840, 
842, 954, 957, 958, 964, 1098 1099, 
$104, 1325; 1326, 1472, 1473, 1477. 

N.W.L.B. explanation re incorporation of 
bonus in basic wage rate, 548; memo- 
randum of procedure, 170. 

Se in Wartime Salaries Order, 
436. 

provisions of Order establishing “consoli- 
dated wage-rates”’ (former wage-rates 
plus bonus) for government employees 
exempt from Civil Service Act, 1051. 

revised regulations governing rates of pay 
and allowances to seamen in manning 
pools, 674. 

recommendations of C.C. of L.. 363. 

incorporation into basic wage rates of all 
civil servants urged by T. and L.C., 
1432. 

Ont.: amendment in Old Age Pensions Act 
re payment to old age and blind pen- 
sioners, 910. 

See also Bonus. 


Cotton: 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 802. 
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Courts of Referees: 


Canada— 

establishment and_ activities reviewed by 
Minister of Labour in analysis of 
man-power program, 560. 

statistical report on appeals under N.SS. 
civilian regulations, 713. 

right to appeal decisions of Industrial 
Mobilization Survey Committees, 710. 


Crafts: 
See Arts and Crafts. 


Credit Unions: 


number of unions 
States, 1452-53. 


Canada— 
increased membership and volume of busi- 
ness of co-operative credit associations, 
1305. 


in Canada and United 


B.C.: amendments in Act, 786. 

Ont.: report on administration of, and activ- 
ities under the Act, 544; amendments 
in Act, 911-12. 

P.E.I.: report of Inspector for period 1941-42. 
549. 

Que.: incorporation of “Ina Societe d’Assu- 
rance des Caisses Populaires”’, 1050. 

Sask.: revised regulations under Credit Union 


Act, 915-16; 
laws, 6. 
See also Co-operative Societies. 


Credits: 
See Re-establishment Credits. 


revision of standard by- 


Crerar, Hon. T. A., Minister of Mines and 
Resources: 


remarks at presentation of Dominion legis- 
lative program of T. and L.C., 368. 


Crown Companies: 


Canada— 

provision of workmen’s compensation for 
employees injured as a result of flying 
in the course of duty, 1051. 

establishment of Inventions Board to exa- 
mine and administer employees’ inven- 
tions and suggestions intended to fur- 
ther war effort, 546. 

retention under public ownership advocated 
by Political Action Committee of 
C.C. of L., 1087. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 1439. 

application of collective bargaining rights 
to crown employees sought by T. and 
L.C., 1432. 

See also Public Service. 


“Cutbacks”: 
US.A— 


summary of report on 
production, 37. 


See also Lay-offs. 


“cutbacks” in war 


Dairy Products: 
action of W.P.T.B. 


Hon. Charles, Minister of Labour 
(Ontario): 
remarks at convention of T. and L.C., 1426. 


in regard to, 801, 1563. 


Daley, 


Dalhousie University: 
formation of Maritime Labour JInstitute— 
trade union education project sponsored 
by Institute of Public Affairs, 597. 
brochure on proceedings of course in labour 
relations issued by Maritime Labour 
Institute, 1088. 


Day Nurseries: 
See Nurseries 


Death Grants: 
United Kingdom— 
benefit provisions outlined in White Paper 
on Social Insurance, 1316. 


Debt: 
B.C.: amendment in Attachment of Debts Act, 
785. 
Sask.: legislative resolution concerning dis- 


charged members of armed forces, 916. 


Defence Industries Limited: 
lay-off procedure adopted by N.S.S. in shut- 
down of war plant, 269. 


Deferments: 


Canada— 
review of man- power program by Minister 
of Labour—military deferments of con- 
scientious objectors and workers in 
essential employment, 573, 574; number 
of deferments granted to conscientious 
objectors as at March 31, 1944, 573. 


call-up of deferred persons affected by lay- 
offs at war plants, 269. 

tables showing (1) number and percentage 
of postponements granted and refused, 
579; (2) number of applications for 
postponement for agricultural workers 
granted and refused, 579. 


purpose of I.M.S., 825, 827; extension of 
plans to all industries, 709—scheme to 
meet man-power shortages announced 
by Minister of Labour, 708-10; exten- 
sion to cover male civil servants, 710. 

amendment in N.S.S. civilian regulations 
governing pay of persons performing 
alternative service, 1408. 

postponement of military training of essen- 
tial workers under revised and _ con- 
solidated N.S.S. mobilization regula- 
tions, 451. 

postponement of military service of essential 
agricultural workers and conscientious 
objectors, under Dominion-provincial 
farm labour program (1944), 1460. 

deferment of agricultural workers under 
revised and consolidated N.S.S. mobi- 
lization regulations, 451. 


continued postponement of military training 
granted to farmers while engaged in 
essential industry, 1260. 

extension of coal miners’ exemption from 
military service, 157, 941; inland sea- 
men, 11; meat packinghouse employees, 
582; school teachers, 583. 

U.S.A.: change in deferment policy of W.M.C., 
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Delinquents: 
See Military Delinquents. 
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Demobilization: 
Canada— 
amendments in Post-Discharge Re-establish- 
ment Order re university education, 
unemployment insurance benefits, and 
vocational training, 404. 
summary of report of Subcommittee on 


Post-War Employment Opportunities, 
446-449, 

committee on information activities of 
government departments associated 


with demobilization, 1407. 
continuance of members of armed forces 
on full pay, etc., until gainfully em- 
ployed, requested by C.C. of L., 365. 
increased clothing allowance to discharged 
members of armed forces sought by T. 
and L.C., 368. 

Ont.: activities of Department of Labour re 
training opportunities for discharged 
servicemen, 406. 

Australia: establishment of Demobilization 
Committee of the Ministry of Post- 
War Reconstruction, 593. 

United Kingdom: position of young 
conscripted for coal mines, 12, 13. 

U.S.A.: summary of bulletin on “Re-employ- 
ment of Veterans’, 593. 

See also Rehabilitation; Reinstatement in 
Civil Employment; Veterans. 


men 


Dentistry: 
Canada— 


summary of report of Medical Procurement 
and Assignment Board, 830-32— 
number of dentists (civilian and mili- 
tary) as of February, 1943, 832. 
ratio to civilian population, 832. 
establishment of procurement and 
assignment board for dentists and 
dental technical personnel advo- 
cated, 832. 
stabilization of dental personnel for 
civilian population recommended, 
832. 
estimated per capita operational cost under 
proposed health insurance plan, 818. 


Yukon Territory: new section under Work- 
men’s Compensation Ordinance, 1553. 


Department of Labour: 
See Labour Departments and Bureaus. 


Department of Munitions and Supply Act: 


workmen’s compensation for employees of 
“Crown companies” injured as a result 
of flying in the course of duty, pro- 
vided by regulation under Act, 1051. 


Department of National Health and Welfare 
Act: 
provisions, 1172-73. 


Depariment of Pensions and National 
Health Act: 
regulations providing workmen’s compensa- 


tion for pensioned disabled veterans 
employed in industry, 1178. 


Department of Reconstruction Act: 
provisions, 1172. 
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Department of Veterans Affairs Act: 
provisions, 1173. 


Dependent Children: 
See Children’s Allowances. 


Dependent Territories: 
recommendation adopted at 26th session of 
International Labour Conference con- 
cerning standards of social policy, 715. 


Dependents’ Allowances: 
See Children’s Allowances; Widows’ Allow- 


ances. 


“Designated”? Establishments: © 
definition, 559. 


Canada— 

amendment in “freezing” regulations re 
termination of employment of workers 
in essential industry, 712. 

amendment in “freeze” section of N.SS. 
civilian regulations re labour priorities 
and lay-offs, 1456; text of order-in- 
council, 1458. 

prosecutions under civilian regulations, of 
employees leaving “designated” employ- 
ment without permission of N.S.S., 
1096. 

shipping companies, 1096. 


Disabled Persens: 
See Handicapped Workers. 


Disabled Veterans: 
See Veterans. 


Discharged Members of Armed Forces: 
See Veterans. 


Diserimination: 


equality of treatment between British and 
hinese seamen (on British ships) 
under terms of new agreement, 1137. 
Canada— 

discrimination against union members _pro- 
hibited under provisions of W.L.R.R., 
136, 139; text of order, 136-43. 

statistical report of allegations of dismissal 
for union activity, 188, 570. 

referred to in report of Board of Concilia- 
tion under W.L.R.R., 1230. 

referred to in proceedings under [.D.I. 
Act, 625, 997. 

C.C. of L. recommends government declara- 
tion of anti-Semitism as punishable 
crime, 1440; urges admittance of all 
refugees, 365; seeks legislation counter- 
acting racial or religious discrimina- 
tion, 1087. 


Ont.: discrimination charge under Labour 
Court of Ontario, 128. 
Que.: 


Montreal firm convicted of failure to 
comply with order requiring reinstate- 
ment of employees discharged for union 
activity, 406; woman teacher’s marriage 
does not entitle school authorities to 
cancel contract, 678. 


U.S.A.: ruling that company may refuse to 
re-hire “wildcat” strikers, 131; rein- 
statement of employees under Labour 
Relations Act, 552; standard provisions 
for collective agreements covering 
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Discrimination—Con. 


women workers re job classifications, 


wage rates and seniority rights, 1143; 
education and legislation to combat 


race hatred and bigotry urged by 
ALO. Loo, 

See also Equal Pay; Intimidation; Senior- 
ity. 


Diseases, Industrial: 


Canada— 
payment to seamen for sickness and injury 
provided under special order, 675. 
summary of booklet on “Recommended 
Practice of Industrial Lighting”, 438. 
B.C.: additional compensable diseases under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 405, 
527; new regulations under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act amend Schedule of 
Industrial Diseases, 1180. 


amendments in factory, 
Office Building Act, 907-9; inclusion 
of additional compensable diseases 
under Workmen’s Compensation Act 
proposed in provincial legislature, 406. 


new regulations for protecting health 
of workers in industrial establishments, 
bakeries and hairdressing parlours— 
notification of diseases; protection 
against dangerous substances; stand- 
ards of working conditions, 793-96; re- 
sults of investigation into working con- 
ditions of potmen employed in alumi- 
num industry, 724; additional com- 
pensable diseases under Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 386. 

amendment in Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 913. 


Australia: “Dust Hazards in Australian 
Foundries’”—report on survey conducted 
by Department of Labour and National! 
Service, 799; summary of bulletin on 
benzol poisoning, 1470. 

United Kingdom: report of factory inspector 
(1942), 16, 18; protection to magnesium 
workers provided under new order, 265; 
application of proposed industrial in- 
jury insurance scheme to specified in- 
dustrial diseases, outlined in White 
Paper on Workmen’s Compensation, 
1319; recommendations contained in 
report on post-war planning in printing 
industry, 1322. 

U.S.A.: development in industrial medical 
research by unions of U.A.W.-C.1.0O.. 
554; number of disabling cases of 
chemical poisoning or occupational dis- 
ease in shipyards during first 9 months 
of 1943, 706; advisory standards of 
Department of Labour re wartime em- 
ployment of juveniles, 22; remedial 
measures recommended in bulletin on 
occupational hazards for women in war- 
time, 1014; summaries of reports on: 
safeguarding the health of synthetic 
rubber (neoprene) workers, 704; “Pro- 
tecting Plant Man-power through ihe 
Control of Air Contaminants”, 1248; 
lead poisoning in industry, 439. 


See also Health; Workmen’s Compensation. 


Ont.: Shop and 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Disputes, Indusirial: 


See Conciliation and Labour Act; 
trial Disputes. 


Indus- 
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Dockworkers: 


United Kingdom— 


British dock regulations require signaller 
for crane to be present throughout 
operations, 238. 


Doctors: 
See Physicians. 


Domestic Workers: 


Alta: amendment in Masters and Servants 
Act recommended by provincial Fede- 
ration of Labour, 374. 

B.C.: inquiry into employment conditions 
requested in legislative resolution, 786. 

Sask.: amendment in Masters and Servants 


‘Act, 914; administration of Act by 
Department of Labour, 1546. 


New Zealand: inclusion under provisions of 
Annual Holidays Act, 822. 

United Kingdom: appointment of advisory 
committee on domestic work, 265; 
regulation of wage and working con- 
ditions in hospitals, 7. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
See Statistics, Dominion Bureau of. 


Dominion Council of Health: 


continuation under Department of National 
Health and Welfare, 1173. 


Dominion Elections: 
Canada— 


facilities enabling persons ia war service 
and prisoners of war to vote in general 
election, 1176. 


Dominion Employment Service: 
See Employment Service. 


Dominion Old Age Pensions Act: 
See Pensions. 


Dominion-Provincial Conferences: 

draft bill on health insurance referred to 
Conference, 947. 

postponement announced by Prime Minister, 
1083. * 

meeting of provincial Ministers on health 
insurance, 414; proceedings, 818. 

B.C.: legislative resolution urging calling of 

conference on post-war matters, 786. 


Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agree- 
ments: 


progress outlined in analysis of man-power 
program by Minister of Labour, 561- 
62. 

N.S.S. seasonal transference of farm labour 
‘to other essential industry, 1260. 


See also Farm Labour. 


Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Program: 
review of activities during 1944, 1460-63. 
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Dominion-Provincial Nursery Agreements: 


Canada— 


statistical review of activities of N.S.S. 
(1941-43), 458. 


provision of day care for children of 
working mothers outlined by Minister 
of Labour, 561. 

agreements on care of children of mothers 
employed in civilian industry in On- 
tario and Quebec, 675, 698, 1200. 

Ont.: extension of day nurséry plan in To- 

ronto, 1200. 


Dominion-Provincial War Emergency Train- 
ing: 
change of name, 643. 
See Canadian Vocational Training. 


Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation: 


participation in conferences on problems of 
coal mining industry, 940. 


Doucet, Hon. J. Andre, Chairman, Wartime 
Labour Relations Board (New Bruns- 
wick): 

appointment, 707. 


Draftees: 
See Military Call-up. 


Dumbarton Oaks: 
summary of proposals, 1463. 
conference approved by C.1.0., 1585. 


Dust: 
Que.: 


new regulations under Public Health 

Act, 794. 

Australia: “Dust Hazards in Australian 
Foundries’-—report on survey conducted 
by Department of Labour and National 
Service, 799; summary of report on 
foundry working conditions, 1181. 

U.S.A.: National Fire Codes for the Pre- 
vention of Dust Explosions approved 
by American Standards Association, 
439-40; “Protecting Plant Man-power 
through the Control of Air Conta- 
minants’—review of bulletin issued by 
Division of Labour Standards, 1248. 

See also Diseases, Industrial. 


Earnings: 
See Payrolls; Salaries; Wages. 


Na- 


Eaton, Mrs. Rex, Associate Director, 

tional Selective Service: 

chairman of conference of women employ- 
ment advisers and supervisors from 
U.I.C. and N.S.S., 1309. 

on establishment of additional day nurseries 
in Toronto, 1301. 


Economic Advisory Committee: 


See Advisory Committee on Economic 
Policy. 


Economic Policy: 


review of [.L.0. study on post-war economic 
policy, 706. 
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Economic Policy—Con. 

Canada— 

“public investment’ projects advocated by 
Advisory Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion, 150, 152; summary of report, 150- 
54. 

recommendations of House of Commons 
Committee on Reconstruction and Re- 
establishment re conditions in Maritime 
provinces, 151. 

summary of report of Subcommittee’ on 
Post-War Employment Opportunities, 
446-49. 

United Kingdom: use of analysis and pre- 
diction of business trends in applica- 
tion of Hmployment- Policy (White 
Paper), 944. 


Economic Stabilization Information 
Committee: 
establishment, 6. 


Educatien: 


Canada— 
recommendation of Advisory Committee on 
Reconstruction, 150-54. 
recommendations of Subcommittee on Post- 
hi Employment Opportunities, 446- 


establishment of advisory committee on 
teaching profession, 122. 

secondary school instruction (matricula- 
tion) for veterans, under C.V.T., 1516. 

amendment in Post-Discharge Re-establish- 
ment Order re payment of grant for 
other than Canadian university educa- 
tion, 404. . 

enrolment of veterans in universities in 
Canada and the United States, 1301. 

veterans’ training grants not subject to in- 
come tax. 1449. 

formation of Maritime Labour Institute— 
trade union education project sponsored 
by Institute of Public Affairs, Dal- 
housie University, 597, 1088. 

public school system in Interior Housing 
towns described in report on adminis- 
tration of Japanese affairs (1942-44), 
1300-01. 

C.C. of L. recommends affiliation of trade 
unions with Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation, 1439; supports program of 
education, 1439; improved educational 
facilities and wages sought by Political 
Action Committee, 1087. 

T. and L.C. urges—establishment of per- 

manent committee on education, 1432; 

raising of school age, 1430; free higher 

education, 1430. 

recommendations of Post-War Re- 
construction Committee, 699; amend- 
ment in Operation of Schools (War) 

Act, 790; amendment and _ proposed 

amendment in School Attendance Act, 

406, 790. 

statistics re compulsory school attend- 

ance 264; amendment in Adolescent 

School Attendance Act re juvemile 

employment, 910; amendments in High 

Schools Act and Vocational Education 

Act ve establishment of fund for post- 

war expenditures, 910. 

compulsory school attendance under 


Education Act, 264; amendments in 
Act re free school books, 1049. 


Alta.: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


INDEX 


Education—Con. 


Sask.: revised regulation under Trade Schools 
Regulation Act, 527. 


Australia: statistical report of Apprentice- 
ship Commission re applications, 707; 
determination and payment of advances 
for education of soldiers’ children, 
directed by Repatriation Commission, 
1020-21; functions of Universities’ Com- 
mission re discharged members of armed 
forces, 593, 1021. 


New Zealand: provisions of Secondary Schools 
Bursaries Regulations, 438. 

United Kingdom: report of Committee ap- 
pointed to study supply, recruitment 
and training of teachers and youth 
leaders in England and Wales, 948; 
establishment and functions of juvenile 
employment and advisory committees. 
716-20; report of Youth Advisory Coun- 
cil, 19; amendment in Defence Regula- 
tion re employment of children over 
12 years of age in agriculture, 832; 
establishment of residential college for 
trade unionists recommended by T.U.C., 
1303; report of Education Committee 
of Federation of British Industries, 

: 1413. 

U\S.A.: establishment of state-sponsored and 
controlled school of industrial and 
labour relations, 439; promotion of 
adult education program favoured by 
C.1.0., 1586; co-operation between pub- 
lic libraries and trade unions, 131; 
university scholarships for employees’ 
children provided by transportation cor- 
poration in Chicago, 1304; relinquish- 
ment of employment by students urged 
in “go-to-school” drive, 939; recommen- 
dations contained in “Child Labour 
Manifesto,” 267. 


See also Adult Education; Apprenticeship; 
Technical and Vocational Education. 


Education (Choice of Employment) Act 
(United Kingdom): 


regulations re juvenile employment, 716. 


Edwards, Ebby, President, British Trades 
Union Congress: 
presidential address at convention of 
AVR UM Olen Sowerye 


Fisenhardt, Major Tan, Chairman, National 
Council of Physical Fitness 
appointment, 263. 


Flections: 


Canada— 
facilities enabling persons in war service 
and prisoners of war to vote in 
Dominion general election, 1176. 
Electrical Industry: f 
BC.: new regulations under Electrical Energy 
Inspection Act, 1052. 


N.B.: enactment of Electrical Energy Act 
requested by Federation of Labour, 
378. 

Sask.: consolidated and revised regulations 


under Electrical Inspection and Licens- 
ing Act, 108; revised regulations under 
Power Commission Act, 676. 
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Electrical Industry—C on. 


Australia: number of apprentices shown in 
report of Apprenticeship Commission 
(1943), 707. 


Elevators: 


Canada 
regulations governing unloading of grain 
from railway cars to termingl elevators 
and loading from elevators into lake 
vessels (Fort William and _ Port 
Arthur), 1085. 
Sask.: administration of Elevator and Hoist 
Act by Department of Labour, 1546; 
new regulations under Factories Act 
re prevention of accidents in grain 
elevators, 527. 





Employer-Employee Relations: 
See Labour Relations. 


Employment: 


Canada— 

review of man-power program (with tables) 
presented by Minister of Labour, 558- 
81:— 

number of women gainfully employed as 

atosOctoberte. 1 « 2b943. 058500060, > ob1; 
number of women engaged in farm 
production, 560; part-time employment 
of women, 561; direction of interned 
aliens, prisoners of war, Japanese, and 
conscientious objectors into essential 
industries, 564, 565; situation in coal 
and gold mining industries, 566; total 
number of persons gainfully employed 
as at December, 1943, 574; current 
situation and future problems of labour 
supply, 574; tables re above, 575-81. 

distribution of population as at December 
1, 1943, 575; as at June 1, 1944, 1307-08. 

annual review of employment (1943, D.B. 
of 8.), 902. 

monthly summary of employment and un- 
employment, 81, 211, 387, 508, 650, 765, 
SsonckO22,. L1b2;-1261,. 1383, 1522. 

employment situation as reported by em- 
ployers (with chart and tables), 81, 
211.1 355, D0a@ Gol, 166, $84, 1023, 1Id2, 
1262, . 1384, 1523. 

monthly report of Employment and Selec- 
tive Service Offices on employment con- 
ditions, 92, 219, 393, 514, 656, 771, 889, 
1028, 1158, 1267, 1389, 1528 (see also 
1258) 

monthly report on applications for employ- 
ment, ‘vacancies and placements (with 
chart and tables), 96, 224, 398, 519, 
COle TT ie S06. L033, LT65, 1272, 1393; 
Paso: 

employment conditions by industries during 
September and October, as reported by 
Employment Service, U.I.C., 1258, 1381. 

quarterly reports (with tables) of Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices for 
period October to Decenrber, 1943, 228; 
January to March, 1944, 667; April to 
June, 1944, 1039; July to September, 
1944, 1399. 

sex distribution of persons in recorded em- 
ployment at October 1, 1943, 89, 904. 

summaries of D.B. of S. reports re: em- 
ployment, etc., in pulp and paper in- 
dustry, 1406, in lode gold mines, 1278, 
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Employment—Con. 
in sugar industry, 1260, in coal mining 
industry (1938-42), 1452, in manu- 
facturing industries (1941), 259. 
number of veterans placed in ‘employment 
during September (1944), 1299-1300. 


B.C.: annual report of Department of Labour, 
1296-97. 

N.S.: provisions of Nova Scotia Labour Act, 
1548. 


Ont.: survey of industry by Department of 
Labour, 548; annual report of Depart- 
ment of Labour (1943), 541. 


annual report of Bureau of Labour 
and Public Welfare (1943), 543. 
Other Countries— 
summary of employment and unemployment 
in Great Britain and the United States, 
234. 
South Africa: report on employment of 
women munition workers in government 
ordnance factory, 465. 


United Kingdom: summary of White Paper 
on Hmployment Policy, 942-46; pro- 
visions of Disabled Persons (Employ- 
ment) Bill, 7. 

U.S.A.: employment in non-agricultural estab- 
lishments during March (1944), 588; 
during August (1944), 1382; number 
of “selective” placements of physically 
handicapped persons by Employment 
Service given in bulletin issued by 


W.MC., 1097. 


See also Child Labour; Farm Labour; 
Guaranteed Employment; Juvenile Em- 
ployment; Manpower; National Selec- 
tive Service; Post-War Employment; 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment; 
Unemployables; Unemployment Insur- 
ance; Women in Industry. 


Sask.: 


Employment and Industrial Statistics: 


Canada— 
monthly summary (with table) reflecting 
industrial conditions, 3, 123, 261, 435, 
tet 700, 817, 934, 1086, 1199, 1302, 

0. 


Employment and Selective Service Offices: 


functions in lay-offs, 155; at Defence 
Industries, Ltd., Nobel, Ont., 269; at 
Clark Ruse Aircraft Ltd., Dartmouth, 
N.S., 584. 

monthly report on applications for employ- 
ment, vacancies and placements (with 
chart and tables), 96, 224, 398, 519, 661, 
€17,, 8967 1033, 1165,. 12 724° 1393,. 1535. 

quarterly report for periods October to 
December, 1943, 228; December, 1943, 
to March, 1944, 667; March to June, 
1944, 1039; June to September, 1944, 
1399. 

monthly report on employment conditions, 
92, 219, 393, 514, 656,. 771, 889,. 1028, 
1158, 1267, 1389, 1528 (see also 1258, 
1381). 

tables showing (1) permits issued under 
N.S.8S. civilian regulations, 576; (2) 
jobs available and placements effected, 
January 1 to December 30, 1943, 576-77. 

participation in recruitment of women as 
part-time workers—review of activities 
of N.S.S. (1941-43), 457. 


INDEX 


Employment and Selective Service—Con. 


activities under Dominion-provincial farm 
labour program, 561, 1463. 

issuance of national registration certificates 
to discharged service personnel, 590. 

procedure in placement of discharged 
members of the armed forces, 1019. 

See also Employment Service. 


Employment of Children: 


See Child Labour; Child Welfare; 
Juvenile Employment. 


Employment Service: 


recommendations of 26th session of Inter- 
national Labour Conference on func- 
tions of Employment Sérvice in employ- 
ment program, 714. 

Canada— 

functions and activities of Employment 
Service of Canada reviewed by Minister 
of Labour, 559, 566; by Director of 
N.S.S., 828, 1206-9. 

anticipated functions in post-war 
153, 446, 1209, 1809, 1427, 1434. 

placement of physically-handicapped, 381, 
568-9. 

representation on Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee appointed to study legislation 
re post-war training and employment 
of members of the armed forces, 589. 

on-the-job training for staffs of, 1018. 

conference of women employment advisers 
and supervisors from U.I.C., 1309. 


period, 


training conference for regional super- 
visors of special placements, U.I.C., 
1380. 
appointment of veterans’ placement adviser, 
502. 
India: establishment by Standing Advisory 


Committee of tripartite labour organ- 
ization, 1295. 


United Kingdom: 


functions of employment 
exchanges; 


labour exchanges, juvenile 
employment bureaus and advisory 
committees, 716-20; regulations under 
Labour Exchanges Act governing regis- 
tration of juvenile applicants for 
employment, 716-20. 

U.S.A.: retention of expanded counselling 
office in post-war period disclosed in 
statement by chairman of W.M.C., 
1203; number of “selective” placements 
of physically handicapped persons dis- 
closed in bulletin issued by W.ML., 
1097. 

See also Unemployment Insurance. 


Enforcement: 


Canada— 

review of man-power program given by 
Minister of Labour—application of 
regulations, 560; enforcement of mobil- 
ization regulations—“check-up” raids of 
public gathering places, ete., 571-72. 

amendment in “freezing” regulations re 
termination of employment of workers 
in essential industry, 712. 

statistical report on prosecutions and con- 
victions under civilian regulations 
given by Director of N.S.S., 712. 

enforcement of mobilization regulations by 
R.C.M.P., 5, 571-72. 


See also Pinadehtinie 
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Engineering: 


Canada— 

vocational guidance to persons entering 
science and engineering to be provided 
by committees of counsellors of 3 
national institutes, 259. 

establishment of Travelling Boards to in- 
terview 1944 university graduates as 
technical personnel for armed forces, 5. 

continued demand for technical personnel 
in essential undertakings reported by 
W.B.T.P., 1084. 

survey of technical personnel available for 
post-war employment, conducted by 
W.B.T.P., 1449. 


steam engineers’ certificates issued 

during 1942-43 under provisions of 
Steam Boiler and Pressure Plant Act, 
696. 


summary of provisions of Aict Respect- 
ing Stationary Engineers, Steam Boilers, 
and Pressure Vessels and Inspection 
Thereof, 540-41; provisions of Steam 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 1551. 
provisions of Engine Operators Act, 
1548. ; 
Ont.: annual report of Board of Examiners 
of Operating Engineers (1943), 542. 
administration of Steam Boilers Act 
by Department of Labour, 1546. 
Australia: number of apprentices shown in 
report of Apprenticeship Commission 
(1943), 707. 
South Africa: admittance of women workers 
to engineering industry, 465. 
United Kingdom: training of 
ables”, 1202. 
USS.A.: activities of Engineering, Science and 
Management War Training Program, 
586; enrolment of women war workers 
in engineering courses, 704; summary 
of textbook “Industrial Safety”, 518. 
See also Canadian Engineering Standards 
Association; General Engineering Com- 
pany (Canada) Limited. 


Man.: 


Nao? 


N:S:: 


Sask.: 


“unemploy- 


Engineering Institute of Canada: 
formation of committees of counsellors to 
provide vocational guidance for persons 
entering science and engineering, 259. 


Enlistments: 


Canada— 
table showing total number of enlistments 


in armed forces as at December 1, 
1943, 575; as at June 1, 1944, 1308. 


See also Military Call-up. 


Equal Pay: 
Canada— 


decisions of N.W.L.B. re pay of women 
workers, 470-71, 1474. 


remarks of president at convention of 
C.C.C.L. re application of N.W.L.B. 

rule, 1443. 
Alta: recommendations of Post-War Recon- 


struction Committee, 699. 


United Kingdom: appointment and functions 
of Royal Commission on Equal Pay, 
1453; adoption of principle in govern- 
ment establishments and_ contracts 
requested by T.U.C., 1578. 
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Equal Pay—Con. 

U.S.A.: progress of “equal pay for equal 
work” principle, 553; standard provi- 
sions for collective agreements re wage 
rates of women workers, 1143; study 
of wartime pay of women in industry, 
71; wages of women replacing men in 
New York industries, 554; women’s 
equal pay laws in New York and 
Illinois, 938; equal pay for women in 
certain plants favoured by C.1.0., 1586. 


Eskimos: 


Canada— 
provision governing payment of allowances 
to authorized persons under Family 
Allowances Act, 1171-72. 


Essential Employment: 


Canada— 

analysis of man-power program given by 
Minister of Labour—regulations govern- 
ing compulsory transfer orders, desig- 
nated establishments and labour priori- 
ties, 559, 561-64, 566, 567, 574; direction 
of Japanese into essential industries, 
564, 565; summary of Industrial Mobil- 
ization Survey Plan, 573. 

plan adopted to meet man-power shortages 
announced, by Minister of Labour, 
708-10; labour requirements, 709; 
sources of man-power, 709; placement 
of military rejects, 709; summary of 
plan, 709-10. 

three-fold plan of N.S.S. to relieve labour 
shortage—transfer of military rejects; 
compulsory transfer orders; military 
callup; labour surplus; extension and 
purpose of I.M.S., 825-26. 

address of Director of N.S.S. before editors 
of business publications, on allocation 
of workers to meet war needs—func- 
tions of N.S.S., 1206; control orders, 
compulsory transfers, use of army 
rejects, farm labour, 1207; placement 
of women in industry, and changing 
production program, 1208. 

postponement of military training of essen- 
tial workers provided under revised 
and consolidated N.S.S. mobilization 
regulations, 451. 

amendment in “freezing” regulations re 
termination of employment, 712. 

provisions of Order in Council re employ- 
ment of army personnel on essential 
civilian projects, 1309. 

farm labour program (1944), 270, 1260, 
1460, 1462-63. 

extension of coal miners’ exemption from 
military service, 941. 

postponement of military training of coal 
delivery men, 941. 

winter employment of inland seamen, 11. 

income tax adjustments for persons from 
abroad engaged in essential war work, 
526. 

continued demand for technical personnel in 
essential undertakings reported by 
W.B.T.P., 1084. 

employment of female workers authorized 
for fluorspar mining, 713. 

employment of women in war and other 
essential industries—review of activities 
of N.S.S. (1941-43), 456-59. 

remarks of Deputy Minister of Labour at 
convention of T. and L.C., 1427. 
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Essential Employment—Con. 

United Kingdom: guaranteed employment for 
essential workers, 1467; instigation of 
strikes or lockouts in essential services 
prohibited under new Defence Regula- 
tion, 703; stabilization of wages and 
prevention of outlaw strikes in coal 
mining industry, 643. 

U.S.A.: establishment of area production 
urgency committees to relieve labour 
shortages, 588; change in deferment 
policy of W.M.C., 13; report of W.M.C. 
on training school for railroaders in 
St. Louis, 587, for coal miners in Utah, 
587. 

See also National Selective Service; Pro- 
duction. 


Ex-Service Personnel: 
See Veterans. 


External Trade Advisory Committee: 


appointment of Paul Goulet, Associate 
Director, N.S.S., as Department of 
Labour representative, 1089. 
Factories: 
Canada— 


statistical report on industrial medicine— 
recommendations of Medical Procure- 
ment and Assignment Board, 831. 


abolition of home work recommended by - 


i, and 0.2 1402. 


Alta.: production tank farms brought within 
scope of Act, 792. 

B.C.: inspections during 1943, 1297; holidays 
proclaimed under Act, 1283; annual 
report of Board of Industrial Relations 
(1943), 1297-98. 

Man.: inspections during 1942-43, 696. 

N.B annual report of factory inspector 
(1943), 540; amendments in Factory 
oo sought by Federation of Labour, 
313. 

N.S.: inspections in 1943, 1081. 


Ont.: proposed enactments of provincial legis- 
lature re hours of labour and holidays 
with pay, 405; amendments in Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act, 907-9; 
annual report of Inspection Branch of 
Department of Labour (1943), 541. 
administration of Act during 1943, 
549; new regulations under Act re 
prevention of accidents in grain 
elevators, 527. 
United Kingdom: report of factory inspector 
(1942), 16-19; provisions of Factories 
(Testing of Aircraft Engines, Car- 
burettors and Other Accessories) 
Order, 937; provisions of Patent Fuel 
Manufacture (Health and Welfare) 
Order, 937; machinery-guarding under 
Factories Act, 1073; analysis of acci- 
dents in flour milling industry, 701; 
protection to magnesium workers pro- 
vided in new order, 265. 
also Industrial Welfare; Legal Deci- 
sions; Minimum Wages. 


Fair Labour Standards Act (U.S.A.): 


40-cent minimum wage rate established, 


Sask.: 


See 


provisions re guaranteed employment, 1466. 
regulations governing home work, 938. 
ies of child-labour provisions, 440, 
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Fair Wages: 


Canada— : 
administration of policy by Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch, Department of Labour, 
125. 


Man.: schedule of rates for public and. certain 

private construction works, 868-71. 

administrative activities of Fair Wage 

Board, 540; amendments in Labour and 

Industrial Relations Act, 1550. 

See also Minimum Wages; National War 
Labour Board; Wage Control; Wages. 


NB: 


Family Allowances: 
proposals adopted at 26th session of Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 715. 


Canada— 

outline of plan; estimated cost; text of 
Resolution, 816. 

summary of provisions of Act, 1171. 

government scheme defended by Prime 
Minister, 365-66, and by Minister of 
Labour, 1434; opposed by C.C. of L., 
363. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 371. 

T. and L.C.—remarks of Minister of Labour 
at convention, 1427; resolution, 1431; 
records opposition to scheme, 368. 

scheme favoured by Special 
mittee on social welfare, 947. 
United Kingdom: provisions of White Paper 

on Social Insurance, 1313, 1316-17. 


Sask.: Com- 


Family Allowances Act: 
summary of provisions, 1171-72. 


Farm Duty Plan: 


Canada— 
activities in 1944, 1461. 


Farm FEiousing: 


Canada— 
Report on Housing and Community Plan- 
ning of the Advisory Committee on 
Reconstruction, 591. 


Farm Labour: 
exchange of threshing equipment. and crews 
permitted under reciprocal arrangement 
between United States and Canada, 936. 
Canada— 
Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Program, 
19 44— 
summary of program; 
ments—recruitment, placement and 
transportation of workers; costs of 
program; interprovincial transfers, 561, 
713 (See also 1207). = 
summary of results of program, 1460-63. 
N.S.S. seasonal transference of farm 
labour, 270, 562, 713, 1260; to meat- 
packing industry, 582. 
costs of interprovincial transfers, 713. 
payment of one-way transportation costs 
re movement of harvesting equipment 
under direction of provincial authori- 
ties, 1177. 
labour requirements (1944), 708-9, 824. 
assistance of women on farms, 458, 560, 824. 
employment of prisoners of war, ll, 565; 
peurPpanese and conscientious objectors, 
65. 
deferment of farm workers, 451, 563, 1460. 
post-war unemployment problems discussed 
a ace program of CC. of L, 
362. 


provincial agree- 
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Farm Labour—Con. 

B.C.: reference by Minister of Labour to 
registration under Farm Labour Ser- 
vice, 562. 

Ont.: activities of Farm Service Force 
referred to by Minister of Labour, 562. 

Que.: reference by Minister of Labour to 
formation of Farm Labour Bureau, 562. 

United Kingdom: amendment in Defence 
Regulations re employment of children 
over 12 years of age in agriculture, 832. 

U.S.A.: resolution adopted by C.I.0., 1586. 


Venezuela: ratification of I.L.0. convention 
re right of association, 1306. 


Farm Machinery: 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 1060. 


Farms: 
Alta,: 


production tank farms brought within 
scope of Factories Act, 792. 


USS.A.: price a to farmers supported 
by CLIO; 


Fascism: 
abolition of fascist labour set-up in Italy 
and Sicily by A.M.G. and reorganiza- 
tion of trade unions, 557. 


Canada— 
support of Argentine trade unions “in fight 
against Fascism” sought by secretary of 
Latin-American Labour Federation at 
convention of T. and L.C., 1428. 


Fatigue: 
Que.: 


results of investigation into working 

conditions of potmen employed in 

aluminum industry, 724. 

United Kingdom: report of factory inspector 
(1942), 16, 18; controlling absences 
and fatigue in factories—summary of 
pamphlet issued by Industrial Health 
Research Board, 702. 

U.S.A.: necessity of workers’ vacations to 

alleviate chronic fatigue and _ illness 

stressed by chairman of W.P.B., 705. 


Federal States: 


resolution of Canadian workers’ delegate at 
26th session of International Labour 
Conference, 715. 


Federation of Labour, Ontario: 
See Ontario Federation of Labour. 


Films: 
Canada— 
use of films in establishment of labour- 
management production committees, 
1092-93. 


“Partners in Production”—film on British 
joint production committees, 595. 

follow-up program to Job Safety Training, 
under C.V.T., 1516. 

new regulations under Amusements 
Act re film reports and defective films, 
1179. 
U.S.A.: activities of Division of Visual Aids 

for War Training, 586. 


Alta.: 


Finance: 
agreement of United Nations Monetary and 
Financial Conference—proposals formu- 
lated for International Monetary Fund 
and International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, 1323. 


See also Banking. 


Finkelman, Mr. Jacob, Chairman, Ontario 
Labour Relations Board: 
appointment, 437. 


Fire: 
Canada— 
losses in 1943, 1201. 


Ont.: amendments in Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act re fire prevention and 
protection, 908-9; amendment to Fire- 
Departments Act, 910; new regulations 
under Theatres and Cinematographs Act 
re fire protection, 1053. 


amended provisions 7 Fire Depart- 
ments Platoon Act, 914 


U.S.A.: National Fire Codes fox the Preven- 
tion of Dust Explosives approved by 
American Standards Association, 439- 
40. ; 


Sask.: 


Fire Control: 
Canada— 
utilization of services of interned aliens 


described by Minister of Labour in 
review of man-power program, 564, 


Fire Fighters: 

Alta. amendment in Fire Departments 
Platoon Act re hours of labour, 789; 
recommendiation of provincial Federa- 


tion of Labour, 374. 
See also Workmen’s Compensation. 


First Aid: 
See Safety. 


Fish: 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 800. 


Fishing: 


Canada— 
“awaiting returns’ grants to fishermen 
under adopted rehabilitation measures, 

1175: 


Newfoundland: number of persons employed 
by fisheries, 550. 


United Kingdom: summary of report of 
‘Committee on the Herring Industry in 
Britain, 937. 


Flour Mills: 


Canada— 
labour supply for flour and feed mills— 
analysis of man-power program, 566. 
United Kingdom: analysis of accidents in 
flour milling industry, 701. 


Fluorspar Mining: 
See Mining. 
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Food: 


Canada— 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 800, 1057, 
1563 (See also W.P.T.B. for various 
items). 

N.S.S. assistance in man-power shortages in 
fruit and vegetable canneries, 582. 
recommendations of Political Action Com- 

mittee of C.C. of L., 1087. 


U.S.A.:_ provision of 4 facilities reduces 
absenteeism in industry, 9; survey of 
food facilities in industrial plants, 
1512; activities under Food Produc- 
tion War Training Program (1940-44), 
586; number of women trained as food 
production workers, 704. 

See also Canteens; Nutrition. 


Footwear: 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 802, 1058, 
1562. 


Ford, Henry, Ford Motor Company (US.A.): 


pledges job preference to war veterans, 598. 


Ford Motor Company of Canada: 
action of W.L.R.B. in regard to strike, 742. 


Foreign Policy: 


Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of C.C. of 
9 
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Fereign Trade: 
See Trade. 


Foremen: 


Canada— 
remarks of employers’ representatives at 
C.M.A. conference re foremen’s unions, 
928-30. 


U.S.A.: summary of brochure “The Foreman’s 
Guide to Labour Relations’, issued by 
Department of Labour, 1305. 


Forest Operations: 
Canadian-American agreement concerning 
employment of border woodsmen, 583. 


Canada— 

utilization of services of interned aliens 
described by Minister of Labour in 
analysis of man-power program, 564. 

N.S.S. seasonal transference of farm labour 
to cut sawlogs, pulpwood and other 
forest operations, 1260. 

training of personnel in protection of forest 
resources advocated by Advisory Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction, 150, 152. 

recommendations of House of Commons 
Committee on Reconstruction and Re- 
establishment, 149, 150. 


Que.: regulations under Lands and Forests 
Act, 107, 793. 


U.8.A.: forestry program favoured by C.I.O., 
1586. 
See also Minimum Wages. 


Foundries: 


Australia— 
summary of report on survey of foundry 
working conditions, 1181. 
“Dust Hazards in Australian Foundries”— 
report on survey conducted by Depart- 
a of Labour and National Service, 


Free Enterprise: 
See Private Enterprise. 


Freedom of Association: 


Sask.: replacement of Freedom of Trade 
Union Association Act by Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 912; activities under Freedom 
of Trade Union Association Act during 
1943, 542. 

See also Collective Bargaining; - Trade 
Unions. 


Freezing Orders: 


Canada— 

amendment in “freeze” section of N.S.S. 
civilian regulations re lay-off procedure, 
1456; amendment re termination of 
employment of workers in essential 
industry, 712. ~ 

review of man-power controls by Director 
of N.S.S. in address before editors of 
business publications, 1207. 

regulations governing longshoremen reviewed 
by Minister of Labour in analysis of 
man-power program, 564. 

amendment in Stabilization of Longshore 
Labour (Halifax) Order re guaranteed 
weekly wage, 791. 

control of employment in ice industry, 582. 

control of employment of merchant seamen 
on inland waters, 1096. 

Canadian Medical Procurement and Assign- 
ment Board asks for freezing and 
control of movement of doctors, 
hospital personnel, and dentists, 830, 
831, 832. 

U.S.A.: report of executive Council at con- 
vention of A.F’. of L., 1579. 


Fruits: 


Canada— 
N.S.S. assistance in man-power shortages in 
fruit and vegetable canneries, 582. 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 800, 1563. 
See also Hours of Labour; W.P.T.B. 


Fuel: 
Canada— 
national policy advocated by Political 
Action Committee of C.C. of L., 1087. 


United Kingdom: provisions of Patent Fuel 
Manufacture (Health and Welfare) 
“Order, 937. 


Fuelwood: 


Canada— 
direction of prisoners of war into wood- 
cutting operations, 11, 564, 565. 


Full Employment: 


See Guaranteed Employment; 
Employment. 


Post-war 


Furnaces: 


action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 1061. 


Furniture Industry: 


Canada— 
action of W.P.T.B in regard to furniture, 
803. 


U\S.A.: decision of N.L.R.B. 
wage strikes, 1202. 


re legality of 


‘Gaols: 


Sask.: new regulations under Act, 676. 
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Garnishment: 
B.C.: amendment in Attachment of Debts 
Act, 785. 


General Engineering Company (Canada) 
Limited: 
N.S.S. survey on working conditions of 
women employees, 459. 


Germany: 
plan for post-war reconstruction of trade 
unions adopted at Swedish conference 
of representatives from Sweden, United 
States, the Refugee Committee, and 
‘exiled German trade union members, 


1091. 


Glass: 
See Minimum Wages. 


Gold Mining: 


Canada— 
situation in gold mining industry reviewed 
by Minister of Labour in analysis of 
man-power program, 566. 
labour priority of, 11. 
B. of S. report on employment in lode 
gold mines, 1278. 


Goldenberg, H. Carl, Chairman, Industrial 

Production Co-operation Board: 

appointment, 144. 

report on progress of labour-management 
production committees, 1092-94. 

participation on National Labour Forum 
program, 595. 

Government technical adviser at Phila- 
delphia Conference of I.L.0., 433. 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company: 
N.S.S. survey on working conditions of 
women employees—cafeteria and can- 
teen service, relief and mutual benefit 
and hospitalization plans, 464. 


Gordon, Donald, Chairman, Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board: 


outlines plans for withdrawing restrictions 
on manufacture of civilian goods, 1448, 
1560. 

extracts from address at convention of 
Ct. Ota. 14352408" T. and on.c., 1429. 


Goulet, Paul, Associate Dvurector, National 
Selective Service: 

appointment as Department of Labour 

representative on External Trade 


Advisory Committee, 1089. 


Government Employees: 
See Civil Service; Public Service. 


Government Employees’ Compensation: 


Canada— 
inclusion of merchant seamen and trainees 
under provisions of Act, 235. 
amended regulations, 1408. 


Government Railways Industrial Tribunal 
(New Zealand): 
authorized to direct wage scales, hours of 
labour, and other labour conditions 
requested by railway employees’ organ- 
izations, 1202. 
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Grain: 


Canada— 
provisions of order respecting appointment 
and duties of Controller of Grain 
Handling (Fort William and Port 
Arthur), 1085. 


Grants: 

See Death Grants; Handicapped Workers; 
Maternity Grants; Post-Discharge Re- 
establishment Order; War Service 
Grants; War Service Gratuities. 


Gratuities: 
See War Service Gratuities. 


Green, William, President, American Federa- 
tton of Labour: 
address at annual convention, 1579. 


Grievance Procedure: 


Canada— 

provisions of W.L.R.R., 135, 136, 139; text 
of order, 136-43. 

applications for the establishment by the 
Board of a procedure for the settle- 
ment of grievance disputes, 737, 970. 

referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R.—1229, 1491. 

referred to in proceedings under I.D.I. Act 
—48, 287, 293. 

action of W.L.R.B. re Ford Motor Company 
of Canada strike, 742. 


study of settlement of disputes under 
collective agreements, 27-37. 
U.S.A.: management’s right to discipline 


workers striking in violation of agree- 
ment upheld by N.W.L.B., 705; propor- 
tion of workers covered by formal 
grievance plans outlined in report on 
collective agreements, 492; “Preparing 
a Steward’s Manual’”—review of bulletin 
issued by Division of Labour Standards, 
130. 


Group Insurance: 


Canada— 

statistics of plans given by Minister of 
Labour in analysis of man-power 
program, 569. 

plan of Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, 464. 

referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R.—1349. 

See also Insurance. 


Guaranteed Employment: 


Canada— 
amendment in Stabilization of Longshore 
Labour (Halifax) Order re guaranteed 
weekly wage, 791, 1177. 


United Kingdom: plan of guaranteed minimum 
wage for coal miners, 643; guaranteed 
week for essential workers, 1467. 


U.S.A.: study of guaranteed employment 
(annual income) plans, 1466-67; C.I.O. 
urges adoption of principle, 1582; seeks 
annual income clause in_ collective 
agreements, 1466-67; other recommen- 
dations, 1585. 


See also Post-War Employment. 


Hairdressing Establishments: | 
See Agreements, Collective; Health; Trade 
Schools. 
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Halifax Charter: 


amendment, 1549. 


Handicapped Workers: 


Canada— 

employment procedure of Department of 
Pensions and National Health in 
regard to handicapped veterans, 1019. 

placement by Employment and Selective 
Service Offices (Special Placements 
Division), of U.1.C., 77; 381; 568-69. 

report on proceedings of conference on 
“Vocational Rehabilitation of Physi- 
eally Handicapped”, 77. 

temporary incapacitation grants to ex- 
service personnel, 1175. 

provision of workmen’s compensation for 
pensioned, disabled veterans employed 
in industry, 1178. 

operation of concession stands in govern- 
ment buildings by disabled and blinded 
veterans, 675. 

establishment of committee for promotion 
of welfare of physically handicapped 
in Vancouver, 77. 

United Kingdom: number, rehabilitation and 
training of ‘“unemployables”’, 1202; 
provisions of Disabled Persons (Em- 
ployment) Bill, 7; special schools for 
a aie tae children in Edinburgh, 


U.S.A.: number of “selective” placements of 
physically handicapped persons by Em- 
ployment Service given in W.M.C. 
bulletin, 1097; increase in placements 
during 1943, 705; A.F. of L. and C.I.O. 
agreement on seniority formula for 
veterans of present war returning to 
civil life, 939. 


Harvesting: 
exchange of threshing equipment and crews 
permitted under reciprocal arrange- 
ment between United States and Can- 
ada, 936. 
Canada— 
activities under Dominion-provincial farm 
labour program (1944), 561, 1460. 
payment of one-way transportation costs re 
movement of equipment under direction 
of provincial authorities, 1177. 
number of workers transferred into harvest 
fields, 1207. 


See also Farm Labour. 


Hazardous Occupations: 
See Occupational Hazards. 


Health: 


review of I.L.0. report on health of children 
in Occupied Europe, 133. 
Canada— 


establishment and functions of Department 
oF National Health and Welfare, 1172- 


continuation of Dominion Council of 
Health under Department of National 
Health and Welfare, 1173. 
appointments to National Council of Phy- 
. sical Fitness, 263. 


authorization of agreements under National 


Physical Fitness Act between Federal 
and British Columbia governments, 786. 

health requirements of enlisted persons 
(active) appointed to permanent Civil 
Service positions, 526. 


Health—Con. 


medical care of women workers in certain 
war industries, 460, 462-64. 

referred to in Boards of Conciliation under 
W.L.R.R., 1492. 

payment to seamen for sickness and injury 
provided under special order, 675 

summary of booklet on “Recommended 
Practice of Industrial Lighting”, 438. 

Alta.: new section under Mines Act,. 792. 

B.C.: authorization of agreements under 
National Physical Fitness Act between 
Federal and provincial governments, 
786; amended regulations under Act, 
1410. 

Ont.: amendments in Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act, 907-9; proposed 
measures of provincial legislature, 405, 
406; “Health Hazards in Welding’—- 
summary of pamphlet issued by Depart- 
ment of Health, 697. 

Que.: provisions of Children’s Protection Act 
and Child Protection Schools Act, 
1049; amendment in Cities and Towns 
Act re medical examination of hotel 
and restaurant employees, 1049; regula- 
tions under Public Health Act govern- 
ing industrial establishments,. bakeries 
and hairdressing parlours— notification 
of diseases; protection against dan- 
gerous substances; standards of working 
conditions, 793-96. 

Sask.: provisions of Physical Fitness Act, 
ee amendment in Public Health Act, 
1546. 

Australia: recommendations summarized in 
report on foundry working conditions, 
1181. 

Sweden: committee to promote industrial 
health legislation established by Na- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, 134. 

United Kingdom: recommendations and sug- 
gestions in report on post-war plan- 
ning in printing industry, 1322; provi- 
sions of Factories (Testing of Aircraft 
Engines, Carburettors and Other Acces- 
sories) Order, 937; provisions of 
Patent Fuel Manufacture (Health and 
Welfare) Order, 937; controlling 
absences and fatigue in factories— 
summary of pamphlet issued by In- 
dustrial Health Research Board, 702; 
report on health and industrial effi- 
ciency in Scotland, 20. 

U.S.A.: analytical study of work accidents in 
shipyards with minimum requirements 
for safety and health, issued by I.L.0., 
1074-76; standard provisions for col- 
lective agreements covering women 
workers re maternity leave, 1143; 
agreement between Department of 
Labour and W.P.B. re industrial safety 
and health, 821; necessity of workers’ 
vacations to alleviate chronic fatigue 
and illness, stressed by chairman of 
W.P.B., 705; medical care for children 
in nursery schools in Minneapolis, 268; 
standards and safety codes of American 
Standards Association, 439; more 
effective measures urged at tenth Na- 
tional Conference on Labour Legisla- 
tion, 129-30. 

See also Cafeterias; Diseases, Industrial; 
Dominion Council of Health; Industrial 
Welfare; National Health and Wel- 
fare, Department of;. Pensions and 
National Health, Department of. 
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Health Insurance: 


recommendation adopted at 26th session of 
International Labour Conference, 715. 


Canada— 

proceedings of Dominion-provincial 
ference on health insurance, 818. 

on agenda of postponed Dominion-provincial 
conference, 1083. 

re- appointment of House of Commons Com- 
mittee on Social Insurance, 122. 

Advisory Committee on Reconstruction 
reiterates need of comprehensive pro- 
gram, 154; summary of report, 150-54. 

(draft bills) —revised proposals considered 
by Specrxal Committee on Social 
Security, 441; new plan of contribu- 
tions, 441; estimated cost, 441; 
estimated per capita cost of various 
benefits, 818; comparison with plans 
in other countries, 442; presented to 
House of Commons Committee on 
Social Security, 947; considered by 
Dominion-provincial conference, 818. 

enactment of National Bill urged by C.C. 
of L., 364, 1439; by R.T.B., 372, 373; 
by T. and ro 368, 1432. 

health insurance and hospitalization plans 
of certain war industries: General 
Engineering Company (Canada) Li- 
mited, 460; E.S. and A. Robinson 
(Canada) Limited, 462; Research 
Enterprises, Limited, 463; Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, 464. 

decisions of N.W.L.B. re health insurance 
plans, 466, 472. 

effect on hospital problem discussed in re- 
port of Medical Procurement and 
Assignment Board, 831. 


amendment in Hospital Aid Act re 
liability of employer’s medical aid fund 
for employee’s hospital expenses, 1281; 
legislative recommendations of T. and 
L.C. and Ret Bial 


N5S.: findings of survey by Institute of Public 
Affairs on trends in medical care under 
health insurance, 1320. 


Ont.: provisions of Municipal Health Services 
Act, 910-11. 


: recommendations of Commission of In- 
quiry into Hospitals, 14, 15; report on 
day nurseries and child "protection pre- 
sented by Health Insurance Commis- 
sion, 697. 


Act to enable province to bring into 
operation any national scheme adopted 
by Federal Government, 915; adminis- 
tration of Act by Health Insurance 
Commission, 915; province to be divided 
into “health insurance regions,” 915; 
report and recommendations of Special 
Committee on social welfare, 947-48; 
appointment of Health Services Plan- 
ning Commission under Health Services 
Act, 1546. 


United Kingdom: summary of proposed Na- 
tional Health Service (scope of bene- 
fits; provision for grouped practice; 


con- 


Man.: 


Sask.: 


estimated cost), 443-46; benefit and 
contribution provisions, 1314, 1316, 
1317; state scheme favoured by print- 


ing industry in report on post-war plan- 
ning, 1322; endorsation of oes ‘with 
reservations,” by T.UCS 
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Health Insurance—Con. 
U.S.A.: national system sought by A.F. of L., 
1579, 1582. 
See also Advisory Committee on Health In- 
surance; Insurance; Sickness Insurance. 


Health Services: 


Canada— 
summary of report of Medical Procure- 
ment and Assignment Board, 830-32; 
recommendations of Board re public 
health and industrial medicine, 831. 
See also Health Insurance. 


Heaps, A. A., Controller of Grain Handling: 
appointment and duties, 1085. 


Henwood, George B., Chairman, Western 
Labour Board: 


appointment, 436. 


Herring Industry: 


United Kingdom— 
summary of report of Committee on the 
Herring Industry in Britain, 937. 


Herwig, J. C. G., General Secretary, Cana- 
dian Legion: 
presents three-point program on seniority 
rights of service men, before C.C. of L 
convention, 1438. 


Highways: 


iCanada— 
construction of all-season Trans-Canada 
recommended .by House of Commons 
‘Committee, 149. 


* Hicists: 


See Elevators. 


Holidays: 


Canada— 
curtailment of plant shut-downs in summer 
to relieve labour shortages urged by 
Minister of Labour, 545. 
decisions of N.W.L.B. re statutory holidays, 
41, 472, 950, 955, 963, 1104, 1330. 
referred to in reports of Boards of Concilia- 
tion under W.L.R.R., 1230, 1358, 1492. 
referred to in proceedings under I.D.I. Act, 
293, 298. 
amendment in Operation of Schools 
(War) Act, 790. 
B.O.: LET Shepley uae holidays under Fac- 
tories Act, 1 
United Kingdom: oan tte of Printing and 
Kindred Trades Federation recom- 
mended in report on post-war planning 
in printing industry, 1322; holidays in 
industry (1944), 550. 
Re een of N.W.L.B. on holiday pay, 
05. 


Alta:: 


Venezuela: ratification of I.L.0. convention re 
weekly rest (industry), 1306. 
See onl Vacations with Pay; Victory Holi- 
day. 


Holidays with Pay: 
See Vacations with Pay. 
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Home Improvement Loans Guarantee Act Hotels and Restaurants: 
(1937): Alta.: proposed amendment in Child Welfare 


re-enactment of regulations under National 
Housing Act (1944), 1176. 


Act re employment of oe 406; new 
AER re employment of children, 789- 


Home Work: Ont.: hotel-keeping added to Schedule 1 of 


Canada— One! 


abolition recommended by 1 T. and L.C., 1482. 


U.S.A.: regulations governing federal contro] 
of, 938; condemned at tenth National 
Conference on Labour Legislation, 129. 


Hormel Company: 
annual income plan, 1466. 


Hospitals: 


Canada— 

statistical report of Medical Procurement 
and Assignment Board—hospital per- 
sonnel and facilities; percentage of 

- population treated during 1940, 831. 

top labour priority for construction of 
veterans’ hospitals established by Direc- 
tor of N.S8.S8., 1021. 

Alta.: extension of 8-hour day to all hospitals 
urged by provincial Federation of 
Labour, 374. 

Man.: amendment in Hospital Aid Act re 
liability of employer’s medical aid fund 
for employee’s hospital expenses, 1281. 

Ont.: addition of hospitals, sanitariums and 

. sanatoriums, to Schedule 1 of Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 793; proposed 
health measures of provincial legisla- 
ture, 406. f 

Que.: report and recommendations of Com- 
mission of Inquiry into Hospitals, 14. 

Sask.: new regulations under Public Service — 
Act re overtime pay of employees in 
provincial mental hospitals, 405. 

United Kingdom: regulation of wage and 
working conditions of domestic workers, 


7; nationalization gi eae recom- 
mended by T.U.C., 


Hospitalization: 
Canada— 
health insurance and hospitalization plans of 
certain war industries: General En- 
gineering Company (Canada) Limited, 


460; E. S. and A. Robinson (Canada) Alta.: recommendations of Post-War Recon- | 


Limited, 462; Research Enterprises, 
Limited, 463; Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, 464. 

estimated per capita operational cost for 
hospital fees under proposed health in- 
surance plan, 818. 

amendments in Government Employees’ 
Compensation Regulations, 1408. 

N.S.: findings of survey made by Institute of 

Public Affairs on trends in medical 
care, 1320. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act, 793. 
: amendment in Cities and Towns Act re 
canto examination of employees, 
49, 


Hours of Labour: 


equality of treatment of British and 
Chinese seamen (on British ships) 
under terms of new agreement, 1137. 


Canada— 


decisions of N.W.L.B. re, 41-42, 272, 284, 
467, 469, 471, 474, 476, 735, 956, 963, 
PHOO 1320, 013275 1833, 1384 

referred to in reports of Boards of Con 
ciliation under W.L.R.R., 1230, 1358, 
1491, 1505. 

referred to in proceedings under I.D.I. 
Act, 292, 479, 485. 

reduction of hours recommended as prefer- 
py to lay-off by Director of N.S.S., 

eight-hour day for prisoners of war and 
internees employed on labour projects 
within camp area, 

comparative study of provincial labour 
standards issued by Department of 
Labour, 701. 

hours of work of women employees at— 
General Engineering me, me an- 
ada) Limited, 460; E. S. 
Robinson (Canada) ‘Limited, 462: Re- 
search Enterprises, Limited, 463; Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company, 464. 

wages in the primary textiles industry in 
1943 (supplement, October, 1944), 1210. 

40-hour week for women recommended by 
L., 1444 

reduction in working hours sought by 
Political Action Committee of C.C. of 
L., 1087. 

establishment of 40-hour week, 6-hour day 
and 5-day week recommended by 
Standing Committee on rehabilitation 
and reconstruction, at convention of 
T. and L.C., 1430. 

eight-hour day on all ships of Canadian 
registry requested by T. and L.C., 1432. 


struction Committee, 699; regulations 
under Apprenticeship Act, 788; amend- 
ment in Fire Department’s Platoon 
Act re three-platoon system, 789; 
exemptions under Hours of Work Act, 
1555; extension of 8-hour day to all 
hospitals urged by provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour, 374; Order No. 31 
(road construction workers), 1052; 
exemption of elevator repair crews 
(Order No. 32) under Hours of Work 
Act, 1410. 


Sask.: amendment in Municipal Medical and B.C.: annual report of Board of Industrial 


Hospital Services Act re payment of 
tax, 916. 


United Kingdom: proposed National Health 
Service, 443-46; benefit and contribu- 
tion provisions, 1316. 


See also Health Insurance. 


Relations (1943), 1297-98; average 
working hours in 1943, 1296; enactment 
of legislation governing employment of 
children in various industries, 406; 
regulations under Female Minimum 
Wage Act governing resort hotels, 1052. 
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Hours of Labour—Con. 


Hours of Work Act— 


canning, preserving, drying or packing of 
fruits and vegetables, 1052; overtime 
in retail establishments in ‘mercantile 
industry, 1555 


Man.: schedule of rates of wages and maxi- 
mum hours for public and certain 
private construction works, 868-71; 
legislative recommendations of T. and 


L.C. and R.T.B., 127 


N.B.: amendments in Factory Act sought by 
Federation of Labour, 
N.S.: activities of Minimum Wage Board in 
: 1943, 1082; 48-hour work-week for 
women employees in 1943—annual re- 
port of Department of Labour, 1081; 
amendment to Order under Minimum 
Wage for Women Act, 1412; amend- 
ment in Act governing early closing of 
chemists or druggists shops, 1549; 
enactment of Limitation of Hours of 
Work Act requested by _ affiliated 
organizations of T. and L.C., 374. 
Ont.: survey of industry by Department of 
Labour, 548; amendment in Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act re shoe- 
shine shops and hat-cleaning establish- 
ments, 909; amendment to Fire-Depart- 
ments. Act, 910; provisions of Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act 
(1944), 906-7; regulations under Act, 
1180; Court eas by-law governing 
shop closing hours in London, 1054; 
proposed measures of provincial legis- 
lature, 405 


Sask.: annual report of Bureau of Labour and 
Public Welfare (1943), 542; permits 
and exemptions granted under Factories 
Act during 1943, 549; amended pro- 
visions of Fire ‘Departments Platoon 
Act, 914; new regulations under Gaols 
Act, 676: amendment in Rural Muni- 
cipalities Act re early closing of shops, 
914; amendment in Town Act re black- 
smiths, 914 

Australia: effect of optimum hours and rest 
periods on  production—report of 
Department of Labour and National 
Service, 131; 40-hour work week 
advocated in post-war program of 
Labour Party, 1 

India: progress of labour unionism and _ in- 
dustrialization, 9. 

South Africa: report on employment of 
women munition workers in Govern- 
ment ordnance factory, 465. 

United Kingdom: statistical summary of 
actual hours worked by industrial 
labour in wartime, 703; report of 
factory inspector (1942), 16; 40-hour 
week favoured by T.U.C., 1303; amend- 
ment in Defence Regulation re employ- 
ment of children over 12 years of age 
in agriculture, 832; recommendations of 
Printing and Kindred Trades Federa- 
tion in report on post-war planning, 
1322; regulation of working conditions 
of domestic workers in hospitals, 7; 
report of Youth Advisory Council, 19; 
excessive hours of work as cause of 
absences and fatigue in factories— 
summary of pamphlet issued by In- 
dustrial Health Research Board, 702; 
effect of reduced working hours on 
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Hours of Labour—Con. 


production ‘indicated in summary of 
study on variations in output, issued by 
seed elbow Health Research Board, 


U.S.A.: summary of report of Director of 
War Mobilization on plans and re- 
commendations for industrial recon- 
version, 1203-4; time-loss from on-the- 
job accidents, 361; total number of 
hours worked per ‘week in all manu- 
facturing industries during July (1944), 
1205; average hours ore per week 
in bituminous and anthracite coal 
mining during July (1944), 1205; 
average work-week in manufacturing 
‘industry during August (1944), 1382; 
recommendations adopted at Con- 
ference on labour standards, 821; 
recommendations of tenth National 
Conference on Labour Legislation, 129; 
results of study on effects of increased 
working hours on absenteeism, acci- 
dents, and production, in metal-working 
plants, 938; survey on effect of long 
hours on women workers, 1205; sum- 
mary of leaflet re employment of 
women in factories, 821; regulations 
under Act governing employment of 
children in street trades in Wisconsin, 
822; child labour standards established 
by Army Service Forces, 267; part- 
time employment of school children, 
1091; labour standards in vocational 
training, 529. 
Venezuela: ratification of I.L.0. convention re 
hours of work in industry, 1306. 
See also Government Railways Industrial 
Tribunal (New Zealand); Legal Deci- 
sions; Overtime; South Africa. 


House of Commons Committee on Recon- 
struction and Re-establishment: 


See Special Committee on Reconstruction 
and Re-establishment. 


House of Commons Special Committee on 
Social Security: 
See Special Committee on Social Security. 


Household Appliances: 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 804, 1060. 


Housing: 


Canada— 

provisions of National Housing Act (1944), 
ee 1175-76; application to veterans, | 
1175. 

Report on Housing and Community Plan- 
ning of subcommittee of Advisory 
Committee on Reconstruction—publica- 
tion of, 437; summary, 590-92. 

income of limited dividend housing cor- 
poration exempt from income tax, 
1176. 

maintenance of “unemployables” in Interior 
Housing Project towns disclosed in 
report on administration of Japanese 
affairs (1942-44), 1300-01. 

exemption of construction industry from 
N.S.8S. restrictions urged by C.C.C.L., 
1444; other recommendatiens, 371. 

federal housing program sought by Political 
Action Committee of C.C. of L., 1087. 
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Housing—Con. 
recommendation of Standing Committee on 
rehabilitation and reconstruction adopt- 
ed at convention of T. and L.C., 1430. 


amendment in Calgary Charter re 
post-war reconstruction, 790; recom- 
mendation of provincial Federation of 
Labour, 374. 


B.C.: necessity of Dominion program em- 
phasized in legislative resolution, 786. 
provision of new section under Win- 
nipeg Charter, 1281; legislative recom- 
mendation of T. and L.C. and R.T.B., 
BAe 


amendment in New Brunswick Housing 

Commission Act, 1552; regulation under 

St. John Housing Development Act, 

1552. 

Ont.: provisions of Wartime Housing Act 
(1944) re payment of taxes, 911. 

Que.: regulations under Housing Act re loan 
agreements, 1049; Municipal Tax 
Exemption Act amended by Act to 
encourage Construction of Dwelling 
Houses by a Commutation of Taxes, 
1050. 

U.S.A.: low-rent public and private housing 

programs favoured by C.I.O., 1586. 


Alta.: 


Man.: 


N.B:: 


Housing Insurance: 


Canada— 
“reducing term insurance” on loans under 
National Housing Act (1944), 1176. 


Howe, Hon. C. Di, Minster of Munitions 
and Supply and Minister of Recon- 
struction: 

appointment as Minister of Reconstruction, 
1321. 
announces establishment of Industrial Pro- 
duction Co-operation Board, 144. 
on formation of joint production com- 
mittees in post-war period, 1464. _ 
announces program of lay-off procedure in 
war industry, 155. 
extract from address at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1429-30. 
‘foreword to departmental publication “The 
ag Industrial Front”, 1312. 


Hudson, H. C., Supervisor of Special Place- 
- ments, Unemployment Insurance Com- 
Musson : 
extracts from address on placement of 
physically-handicapped, 381. 


Ice Indusiry: 


Canada— 
N.S.S. assistance in man-power shortage, 
582-83. 


action of W.P.T.B. in regard to ice, 1563. 


Ickes, Hon. Harold L., United States Secre- 
tary of the Interior: 
address at convention of C.I.0., 1584. 


IIlsley, Hon. J. L., Minister of Finance: 
explanation of loans permitted under Na- 
tional Housing Act (1944), 1083. 
extracts from “budget” speech, in regard 
to imports, 1057. 
announces appointment of Commission to 
inaeire into taxation of co-operatives, 
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Immigration: 
See Migration and Settlement. 


Imports: 


Canada— 

extracts from “budget” speech of Minister 
of Finance, 1057. 

action of W.P.T.B. in regard to cotton, etc., 
802, 1057. : 

activities of W.P.T.B. (April 1, 1943, to 
December 31, 1943), re price policy, 
reviewed in report to Parliament, 242- 


See also Permits. 
Incentive Wage Plans: 


Canada— 

statistics given by Minister of Labour in 
analysis of man-power program, 569. 

referred to in decisions of N.W.L.B., 163, 
272, 601, 954, 1327. 

application to incentive wage plans of 
policy of incorporation of cost-of-living 
bonus into wage rates, 170-72. 

scheme of Canadian Vickers, Limited 
(Aircraft Division), Montreal, endorsed 
by War Expenditures Committee of 
House of Commons, 1088. 

resolution of C.C. of L. re maritime ship- 
yards, 1439. 

policy of incentive bonus system condemned 
by T. and. L.C., 1432. 


Income Tax: 


Canada— 

amendments in Income War Tax Act re 
superannuation or pension plans, 
housing corporation dividends, and 
trade union dues, 1176. 

relation of proposed plan of family allow- 
ances to income tax reductions, 816, 
LA: 

exemption of gratuities and _ re-establish- 
ment credits provided under War 
Service Grants Act, 1175. 

veterans’ training grants not subject to 
tax, 1449, 1554-5. 

regulations governing deductions of em- 
ployees not within income tax bracket; 
students; male members of armed 
forces; United States citizens employed 
in Canada, 791. 

income tax adjustments for persons from 
BL ae engaged in essential war work, 

exemptions recommended by C.C.C.L., 
1444; other recommendations, 371. 

increased exemptions advocated by Political 
Action Committee of C.C. of L., 1087; 
oye recommendations of C.C. of L., 
364. 

recommendation of R.T.B., 372. 


United Kingdom: variations in rate of taxa- 
tion: proposed as employment measure 
in White Paper on Employment Policy, 
944, 


Income War Tax Act: 


amendments in Act re superannuation or 
pension plans, housing corporation 
dividends, and trade union dues, 1176. 
See also Income Tax. 


Index (Cost of Living): 
See Cost of Living. 
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Index (Wage): 


See Wages. e 
India: 
progress of labour unionism and industrial- 
ization, 9. 


increase in trade union membership, 1454. 
establishment, agenda and achievements of 
tripartite labour organization, 1294-95. 


Indians: 


Canada— 

provision governing payment of allowances 
to authorized persons under Family 
Allowances Act, 1171-72. 

postponement without medical examination 
granted under revised and consolidated 
N.S.8. mobilization regulations, 451. 

employment under Dominion- provincial 
farm labour program (1944), 1462. 

admittance of native Indians to public 
schools sought by C.C. of L., 1439. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 

of Ontario: 

annual convention, 723. 

university courses in prevention of indus- 
trial accidents—summary of article 
prepared by general manager, 820. 

issues pamphlet on safeguarding women at 
work, 438. 


Industrial Classifications: 
See Occupational Classifications. 


Industrial Committees: 


formation of international committees in 
industry to seek agreements on labour 
standards, favoured by I.L.0., 1454. 

‘Canada— 

value of international committees stressed 
by chief of workers’ organization, 
I.L.O., at convention of C.C. of L., 
1436; establishment of industrial coun- 
cils in all industries, urged by C.C. of 
L., 1437. 


Industrial Development Bank Act: 
regulations, 1176. 


Industrial Diseases: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 


Industrial Disputes: 
Canada— 

(Industrial disputes are listed in detail 
under the following heads: Concilia- 
tion and Labour Act; Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act; National War 
Labour Board; Strikes and Lockouts; 
Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions.) 

statistical report of allegations of dismissal 
for union activity investigated by 
EDC. s 1838. 

report of Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner re dispute between Canada 
Packers Limited, Swift Canadian Com- 
pany, Burns and Company, Limited, 
and employees, 1484. 

study of provisions in collective agreements 


for settling grievances and disputes, 
27-37. 
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Industrial Disputes—Con. 
stand of Montreal Tramway workers en- 
dorsed by C.C. of L., 1439. 
criticism of Montreal Tramways situation 
in presidential address at convention 
of C.C.C.L., 1443. 
recommendation of C.C.C.L. re prevention 
of strikes in public utilities, 1444. 
B.C.: statistics for 1943, 1297. 
Man.: administration of Strikes and Lockouts 
Prevention Act during 1942-43, 696. 
N\S.: activities of Joint Adjustment Board 
in 1943, 1081. 
Ont.: provisions of Rights of Labour Act 
(1944), 906; annual report of Depart- 
ment of Labour, 541. 


Que.: summary of Labour Relations Act and 
functions of Board, 126-27, 1046-48; 
recommendations of Commission of In- 
quiry into Hospitals, 14, 15; provisions 
of Public Service Employees Disputes 
Act, 126, 1048; provisions of Trade Dis- 
putes Act, 126, 127; number of dis- 
putes (1941-42) as reported in Statis- 
tical Year Book, 1082. 

report of Commission on collective 
bargaining and settlement of disputes, 
145-48. 

determination of procedure for settling 
industrial disputes by tripartite labour 
organization, 1294; Defence of India 
rules as a wartime measure, 1294. 
Newfoundland: important wartime changes 

indicated in report on labour relations, 
550. 

New Zealand: during 1939-41, 241. 


United Kingdom: Court of Inquiry presents 
unanimous report on dispute over recog- 
nition of office workers’ union, 551. 


Sask.: 


India: 


U:S.A.: annual report of Labour Relations 
Boakd,. 002. 
See also Arbitration and Conciliation; 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; 
Conciliation and Labour Act; Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act; Legal 
Decisions; Maintenance of Member- 
ship; National War Labour Board; 
Strikes and Lockouts; Wartime Labour 


Relations Reeulations. 


Industrial Disputes Inquiry Gommission: 


report of Commissioner re Canada Packers 
Limited, Swift Canadian Company, 
Burns and Company, Limited, and em- 
ployees, 1484. 

statistical report of allegations of dismissal 
for union activity investigated by, 188. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act: 

monthly reports of proceedings, 45, 173, 286, 
479, 619, 985, 1125. 

summary of proceedings under Act (1907- 
44), 1505-7. 

superseded by W.L.R.R., 136; text of order, 
136-43. 

survey of recommendations on union secur- 
ity and check-off clauses in collective 
agreements by boards of conciliation, 
1197. 

references in proceedings under Act re ab- 
senteeism, 292; agreements, collective, 
46, 47, 48, 174, 177, 182, 287, 293, 204, 
479, 480, 481; Bedeaux System, 177, 
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Industrial Disputes Investigation Act—Con. Industrial Disputes Investigation Act—Con. 


180; bonus, 298, 625; check-off, 52, 182, 
287, 294, 479, 482, 621, 623, 986, 987-88, 
989-90, 1125, 1127, 1127-28; closed shop, 
48-49, 51, 52-54, 55, 56, 177-79, 180, 182, 
287, 290, 622, 624; conditions of em- 
ployment, 46, 174, 291-93, 485, 626-27, 
1125; discrimination, 625, 997; griey- 
ance procedure, 48, 287, 293; holidays, 
293, 298; hours of labour, 292, 479, 485; 
intimidation, 997; “Little Steel” 
formula, 54; maintenance of member- 
ship, 54, 55, 56, 176, 182-83, 287, 296, 
622, 624, 990-92; minimum wages, 291- 
92; non-union representation, 48, 176, 
177-79, 180, 2938; overtime, 292-93, 479; 
plant management, 1125; seniority, 46, 
287, 623, 625, 626-27; strike votes, 176, 
288-89; union dues (see _ check-off) ; 
union recognition, 46, 47, 48, 174, 287, 
298-301, 480, 483, 992-93; union repre- 
sentation, 48, 50-51, 57, 175, 176, 177, 
288, 481, 993-94, 995; union shop, 51, 
52-54, 55, 56, 294, 479, 621, 622, 624, 
625, 986, 990, 1125-26, 1127-28; wages, 
46, 47, 177, 180, 290, 291-98, 298, 480, 
482, 485. 

Man.: repealed by provisions of W.L.R.R. 
Act, 1279. 

Ont.: suspended by W.L.R.R., 906. 

Sask.: suspended by Labour Relations Act, 
912; repealed by Trade Union Act 
(1944), 1542. 


See also Arbitration and Conciliation; In- 
dustrial Disputes; Strikes and Lock- 
outs; Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations. 


Disputes AFFECTING MINES, TRANSPORTATION 
AND COMMUNICATION, OTHER ‘PUBLIC 
UTILITIES AND WaR WORK. 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, Ar- 
vida, and employees, 47 (report of 
I.D.LC.). 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited 
(Kingston Works), Kingston, and em- 
ployees, 174, 288 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 
481 (report of I.D.I.C.). 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
Shawinigan Falls, and employees, 46-47 
(referred to I.D.I.C.), 175 (report of 
I.D.1.C.), 288. 


Anglo-American Telegraph Company, Mont- 
real, and employees, 482 (agreement 
reached). 

Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Lim- 
ited (Shipbuilding Division), Louise 
Basin, P.Q., and employees, 287 (referred 
to I.D.I.C.), 481 (application withdrawn). 

Asbestos Corporation, Limited, Black Lake, 
and employees, 46, 174 (referred to 
BD LC): 

Asbestos Corporation, Limited, Vimy Ridge, 
P.Q., and employees, 46, 174 (referred 
to, EDO): 

Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Limited, Saint 
John, and employees, 620 (agreement 
reached, application withdrawn). 

Ayers, Limited, Lachute Mills, and employees 
48-50 (report of Board and minority 
report), 175 (agreement reached). 

P. D. Bates Company, Limited, Ridgetown, 
and employees, 482 (agreement reached). 


Bell Asbestos Mines, Limited, Thetford 
Mines, and employees, 46, 175 (referred 
torL DE 

Canada Packers, Limited, Edmonton, and 
employees, 479 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 619 
(establishment of Board), 992-998 (report 
of Board and minority report). 

Canadian Brake Shoe and Foundry Company, 
Limited, Sherbrooke, and employees, 480 
Lae to I.D.1.C., application reject- 
ed 

Canadian Bridge Company, Limited, Windsor, 
and employees, 47 (referred to I.D.I.C., 
application rejected). 

Canadian Car Munitions, Limited, and Allied 
War Supplies Corporation, Montreal, and 
employees, 48 (application withdrawn). 

Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal, and 
employees, 54-56 (report of Board and 
minority report), 290 (agreement 
reached). 

Canadian National Railways (Dining and 
Sleeping Car Service), Montreal, and 
employees, 47 (agreement reached). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and em- 
ployees (sleeping car porters), 482 (ap- 
plication withdrawn). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Toronto, 
and employees, 174 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 
62i1. 

Central Aircraft, Limited, London, and its 
employees, 293-97 “(report of Board and 
minority report). 

certain workpeople employed on the Lachine 
Canal (employees of Government of 
Canada), 480 (application rejected). 

Collingwood Shipyards, Limited, Collingwood, 
and employees, 56 (report of reconvened 
Board), 175 (agreement reached). 

Consolidated Plate Glass Company of Canada, 
Limited, Hobbs Glass, Limited, J. P. 
O’Shea, Company, Limited, Pilkington 
Bros. (Canada) Limited, and Star Glass 
Company, all of Montreal, and employees, 
290-93 (report of Board and memorandum 
of agreement). 

Cumberland Railway and Coal Company, 
Springhill, and employees, 46 (referred 
tO. DWC eyo; 

Dairy Pool Co-operative Association, Limited, 
Prince Albert, and employees, 287, 481. 

Direct-Winters Transport, Windsor, and em- 
ployees, 480 (establishment of Board), 
625 (report of Board). 

Dominion Engineering Works, Limited, Lon- 
gueuil and Lachine, and employees, 174 
(referred to I.D.1-C., establishment of 
Board), 288, 626 (report of Board, agree- 
ment reached). 

Dominion Forge and Stamping Company, 
Windsor, and employees, 287 (referred to 
I.D.1.C.), 481 (establishment of Board), 
619. 


Dominion Glass Company, Limited, Hamilton, 
and employees, 620 (settlement reached). 

Dominion Oilcloth and Linoleum Company, 
Limited, Montreal, and employees, 174 
(referred to I.D.I.C.). 

Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Kitche- 
ner, and employees, 174, 621-24 (report 
of Board and minority report). 
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Industrial Disputes Investigation Act—Con. 

Dominion Rubber Company, Limited (Papi- 
neau Plant), Montreal, and employees, 46. 

Dominion Rubber Company, nied St. 
Jerome, and employees, 176, 177-81 (re- 
port of Board and minority report), 620 
(agreement reached). 

Dominion Textile Company, Limited (General 
Machine Shop and Merchant Branches), 
Montreal, and employees, 289. 

Dominion Textile Company, Limited (Mount 
Royal, Colonial and Hochelaga Mills), 
Montreal, and employees, 289, 297-306 
(report of Board and minority report). 

General Engineering Company (Canada), 
Limited, Scarboro, and employees, 47 
(report of JI.D.I.C.), 483 (application 
, withdrawn). 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of Can- 
ada, Limited, Bowmanville, and em- 
ployees, 181-83 (report of Board), 288, 
482 (agreement reached). 
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Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
ada, Limited, Bowmanville, and em- 
ployees, 51-54 (report of Board), 482, 


620 (settlement reached). 

Halifax Shipyards, Limited, Halifax, and 
employees, 287 (referred to I.D.1.C.), 
480 (establishment of Board), 985-992 
(report of Board and minority report), 
1127 (settlement reached). 


Horseshoe Lake Mining Company, Ormiston, 
employees, 46 (establishment of Board), 
287, 485-87 (report of Board and minority 

- report). 

C. S. Hyman Company, Limited, London, and 
employees (agreement reached, applica- 
tion withdrawn), 290. 

Johnson Wire Works, Limited, Montreal, 
and employees, 46 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 
174 (establishment of Board), 288, 483 
(report of Board and rider to report). 


Johnson’s Company, Thetford Mines, and em- 


ployees, 46, 174 (referred to I.D.I.C.). 

Knechtels, Limited, Hanover, and employees, 
482 (agreement reached, application 
withdrawn). 


Langley Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
Granville Island, Vancouver, and em- 
ployees. 287 (referred to JI.D.1.C.), 


1125-1127 (report of Board). 

Legare Foundry, Sherbrooke, and employees, 
46 ‘(referred to I.D.I.C.), 175. 

Montreal Cottons, Limited, Valleyfield, and 
employees, 289. 

Office Specialty Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, Newmarket, and employees, 175 
(agreement reached). 

Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, Limited 
(Aircraft Division), Current River, Port 
Arthur, and employees, 479 (settlement 
reached), 

Research Enterprises, 
employees, 287. 

Saint John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, Limited, East Saint John, and 
employees, 176 (application withdrawn). 

Scott Tool and Machine Company, Montreal, 
and employees, 50 (report of Board). 

Searle Terminals, Limited, Fort William, and 
employees, 176. 

Shawinigan Chemicals, Limited, Shawinigan 
Falls, and employees, 176 (application 
withdrawn). 


Limited, Leaside, and 
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Sudbury-Copper Cliff Suburban Electric Rail- 
way Company, Sudbury, and employees, 
479 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 620 (agree- 

ment reached, apvlication withdrawn). 

Union Steamship Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 287 (referred to 
I.D.1.C.). 

United ‘Shipyards, Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 481 (Board reconvened). 
Vivian Diesel and Munitions, Limited (Plant 
2), Vancouver, and employees, 480 (re- 

ferred, to ID AL.C.)% 

West Coast Shipbuilders, Limited, and Ham- 
ilton Bridge, (Western) Limited, 176 
(referred), to) 1.D,1.C.).. 

West ‘Coast Shipbuilders, Limited, and Ham- 
ilton Bridge (Western) Limited, van- 
couver, and employees, 288 (referred to 
LD.1¢.), 482 (draft agreement), 620 
(settlement reached). 


Industrial Establishments: 


Canada— 
inclusion of all industrial and -commercial 
establishments under I.M.S. plan, 825. 
Post-war Employment Survey directed by 
Department of Labour, 815. 


Ont.: provisions of Hours of Work and Vaca- 
tions With Pay Act (1944), 906-7. 
See also Health. 


Industrial Fatigue: 
See Fatigue. 


Industrial Health: 
See Health. 


Industrial Hygiene: 
See Diseases, Taste Health. 


Industrial Injury Insurance: 
See Workmen’s Compensation. 


Industrial Legislation: 
See Labour Legislation. 


Industrial Medicine: 


See Medicine. 


Industrial Mobilization Survey: 

summary of plan given by Minister of 
Labour, 573,",, 

extension of plans to cover all industries 
announced by Minister of Labour, 709; 
by Deputy Minister of Labour, 825. 

extension of plan to cover male civil 
servants, 710. 

results of check-up of male employees under 
mobilization regulations—number of 
delinquents located by employers’ 
surveys of male employees, 1096. 


results of survey conducted at Defence 
Industries Limited, Nobel, Ont., 269. 
Indusirial Poisoning: 
See Diseases, Industrial. é 


Industrial Production: 
See Production. 


Industrial Production Co-operation Board: 
establishment and membership, 144. 
establishment and membership of Advisory 

Committee, 144. 
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Industrial Prod. Co-operation Bd.—Con. 

establishment reviewed by Minister of 
Labour, 570-71. 

progress report, 595; list of officers, 1092; 
use of films, 1092-93; principles re- 
commended in establishment of labour- 
management production committees, 
1093-94. 

number of labour-management production 
committees on record as at September 
30, 1944, 1464. 

assistance in establishment of labour- 
management committees in coal] mining 
industry, 940. 

issues list of applications of workers’ sug- 
gestions, 1465. 


Industrial Reconversion: 
See Reconversion. 


Industrial Relations: 
See Labour Relations. 


Industrial Safety: 
See Safety. 


Industrial Schools: 
See Schools. 


Industrial Standards Act (Alberta): 
agreements, 200, 1008, 1515. 


Industrial Standards Act (New Brunswick): 

supersession of provisions by Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 541. 

Frecuuneaetion of Federation of Labour, 


Industrial Standards Act (Nova Seotia): 


recommendation of affiliated organizations 
of sPoand d:Cpusi4: 


Industrial Standards Act (Ontario): 
agreements, 1008. 


Industrial Standards Act (Saskatchewan) : 
agreements, 199. 
amended regulations, 527. 
administration of Act during 1948, 543. 
arrears of wages collected during 1943 
under provisions of, 549-50. 


Industrial Statistics: 
See Statistics. 


Industrial Training: 
See Canadian Vocational Training; Train- 
ing. 


Industrial Welfare: 
Canada— 

N.S.S. survey on working conditions of 
women employees in certain war plants, 
459-64: General Engineering Company 
(Canada) Limited, 459; E. S. and A. 
Robinson (Canada) Limited, 462; Re- 
search Enterprises, Limited, 463; Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company, 464. 

N.S.: progress of welfare work during 1943— 
annual report of Department of 
Labour, 1081. 

Ont.: “Safeguarding Women at Work’— 
pamphlet issued by Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations of Ontario, 438. 


Industrial Welfare—Con. 


Sask.: regulation under Coal Miners’ Safety 
and Welfare Act, 527. 


Australia: formation of Personnel and In- 
dustrial Welfare Officers’ Association, 
132. 


South Africa: welfare arrangements for 
women munition workers in Govern- 
ment ordnance factory, 465. 


United Kingdom: report of Youth Advisory 
Council, 19; provisions of Factories 
(Testing of Aircraft Engines, Car- 
burettors and Other Accessories) Order, 
937; provisions of Patent Fuel Manu- 
facture (Health and Welfare) Order, 
937; report of factory inspector (1942) 
16-19; report on health and industrial 
efficiency in Scotland, 20; review of 
pamphlet entitled “Outline of 4Indus- 
trial Welfare and Personnel Manage- 
ment”, 762; summary of handbook on 
organization of welfare and personnel 
work in industrial plants, 703. 

See also Cafeterias; Health; Labour Rela- 
tions; Music in Industry; Safety. 


Industrial Workers: 


Canada— 

responsibility of business to labour stressed 
in report of Advisory Committee on 
Reconstruction, 150, 153, summary of 
report, 150-54. 

achievements in war production praised by. 
Deputy Minister of Labour at conven- 
tion of C.C. of L., 1434-35. 


U.S.A.: statistics released by Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company on longevity 
among industrial workers, 1205; results 
of migration of workers into war pro- 
duction centres, 557. 


Inflation: 


Canada— 
remarks of Prime Minister re amendment 
to Wartime Wages Control Order 
(1943), 452. 
recommendation of C.C.C.L., re price con- 
trol, 1444. 
value of wage control stressed by chairman 
- W.P.T.B. at convention of C.C.. of 
1436. 


United Kingdom: Government measures con- 


cerning stabilization of wages and 
prices, 945, and protective measures 
against inflation, 946, outlined in 


White Paper on Employment Policy. 
U.S.A.: remarks of president at convention 
of C.J.0., 1582. 
See also Cost of Living; 
Wages. 


Stabilization; 


Injury Allowances: 


See Workmen’s Compensation. 


Inspections: 
See Boilers; Factories. 


Institute of Publie Affairs: 
See Health Insurance. 


Insurance: 


Canada— 
provisions of Veterans’ Insurance Act, 1173. 
government refund of premium paid by 
employers for compensatory benefit of 
disabled veterans (employees), 1178. 
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Insurance—Con. hg 


Que.: functions of “La Societe d’Assurance 
des Caisses Populaires’, 1050. 
See also Group Insurance; Health Insur- 
ance; Housing Insurance; Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company; Unemploy- 
tae Insurance; Workmen’s Compensa- 
ion. 


Inter-American Committee on Social 
Security: 
issues provisional bulletins (nos. 2, 3 and 
4) on developments of social security 
in various countries, 134. 


International Association of Machinists 
(U.S.A.): 
signs no raiding pact with U.A.W., 266. 


International Association of Public Employ- 


ment Services: 

“Unemployment Insurance, Element of So- 
cial Security’—summary of address 
delivered by Chief Commissioner, U.I.C., 
at convention of, 764. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development: 
functions outlined in agreement of United 


Nations Monetary and Financial Con- 
ference, 1323. 


International Co-operative Alliance: 
functions and membership, 1195. 


International Federation of Trade Unions: 
increased membership in 1943, 1091. 
re non-admission of C.1.0., 1585. 
ee aes of, planned by A.F. of L.,, 


International Industrial Committees: 
See Industrial Committees. 


International Labour Organization (League 


of Nations): 

provisions to implement conventions on agenda 
of postponed Dominion-provincial con- 
ference (Canada), 1083. 

Venezuela ratifies conventions re: hours of 
work, unemployment, childbirth, night 
work (women), minimum age (indus- 
try), minimum age (sea), right of 
association (agriculture), weekly rest 
(industry), accident compensation, im- 
migrants, seamen, minimum wages, 
forced labour, underground work 
(women), 1306. 

application of conventions to British col- 
onies, 132-33. : 
representation at international conferences, 


operation of secret office in Paris, 1559. 

extract from address of A. Staal, chief of 
Workers’ Organization Service, at con- 
vention of T. and L.C., 1429; at con- 
vention of C.C. of L., 1436. 

C.C. of L. requests amendment to British 
North America Act re implementation 
of international labour conventions, 
364, 1087.~- 

recognition of I.L.0. as essential to world 
peace urged by T.U.C., 1303; resolu- 
te adopted at convention of T.U.C., 
578. 
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International Labour Organization—Con. 


Twenty-sixth Conference— 

announcement of, 121. 

agenda, 121, 268, 434, 714. 

Canadian delegation, 433. 

Conference procedure; recommendations 
adopted; Philadelphia Charter; state- 
ment by Canadian government delegate, 
714-15. 

report of Canadian government delegates 
(supplement, L.G., June, 1944, p. 714). 


Governing Body— 

agenda of 94th session, 1455, 

appointment of Deputy Minister of Labour 
as Canadian government representa- 
tive, 1447. 

favours formation of international commit- 
tees in industry to seek agreements on 
labour standards, 1454. 


International Labour Office— 
Sickness Insurance (Sea) Convention 
adopted by Great Britain, 1453. 
representation of India on Council, 9. 


Publication and Reports— 

“World Economic Development—Effects on 
Advanced Industrial Countries,’ 706; 
study on international co-operation for 
full employment, 1455; Inter-American 
Committee on Social Security issues 
provisional bulletins nos. 2, 3 and 4 re 
developments of social security in 
various countries, 134; review of pub- 
lication on health of children in Occu- 
pied Europe, 133; holidays with pay 
for merchant seamen in Belgium, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, and Norway, 
133; origin, description and value of 
joint production machinery, 721; “Co- 
operative Organizations and Post-War 
Relief,” 1195; review of survey of co- 
operative organizations in various coun- 
tries, 936-37; analytical study of work 
accidents in shipyards, 1074-76; refer- 
-ence to article on Canadian university 
courses in prevention of industrial ac- 
cidents, 820; “The Safe Installation and 
Use of Abrasive Wheels,” 1212. 


See also League of Nations. 


International Monetary Fund: 
functions outlined in agreement of United 
Nations Monetary and Financial Con- 
ference, 1323. 


International Relations: js 


program and aims of Political Action Com- 
mittee of C.C. of L., 1087. 


International Trade: 
See Trade. 


Internees: 


Canada— 
services of interned aliens utilized on refores- 
tation and fire control work—analysis 
of man-power program given by Min- 
ister of Labour, 564. 
provisions of consolidated order re employ- 
ry and welfare of civilian internees, 
1178. 
rates of pay and hours of labour of workers 
employed on labour projects within 
camp area, 450. 5 
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Intimidation: 
Canada— 

prohibited under W.L.R.R., 136. 

statistical report of allegations of dismissal 
for union activity investigated by 
IL.D.1.C., 188. 

referred to in report of Board of Concilia- 
tion under I.D.I. Act, 997. 

Que.: employer-dominated associations 
lawed under Labour Relations Act, 
126-27; prohibited under provisions of 
Labour Relations Act, 1047, 1048. 

See also Discrimination. 


Inventions: 


Canada— 
establishment of Board to examine and ad- 
minister inventions and suggestions of 
armed forces and civilian employees of 
Crown companies and management fee 
operations, 546. 


Iron: 
Canada— 
development of iron deposits in Ontario 
described by Minister of Labour in 
analysis of man-power program, 567. 
See also Co-operative Societies. 


Irrigation: 
iCanada— 
recommendation of House of Commons on 
Reconstruction and Re-establishment, 
149, 150. 
See also Natural Resources. 


Italy: 


abolition of fascist labour set- -up by Allied 
Military Government and _ re-organiza- 
tion of trade unions, 557. 
re-establishment of free trade union move- 
ment by Italian Confederation of 
Labour supported by C.I.O., 1586. 


James, Dr. F. Cyril, Chairman, Advisory 
Committee on Reconstruction: 
summary of final report, 150-54. 


appointment to University Advisory Board, 
1303. 


Japanese: 


summary of report “The Administration of 
Japanese Affairs in Canada, 1942-44,” 
issued by Federal Department of 
Labour, 1300. 

placement of employable persons in essen- 
tial industries outlined by Minister of 
Labour in analysis of man-power pro- 
gram, 564, 565-66. 

appointment of Commission to investigate 
welfare of Japanese in British Colum- 
bia, 4. 

employment of Canadian-Japanese under 
Dominion-provincial farm labour pro- 
gram (1944), 1462. 

remarks of Director of N.S.S. in address 


before editors of business publications, 
1209. 


amendment in Apprenticeship Act re manu- 


facturing and repair trade, 107. 


out-’ 


Job Progression: , 
See Seniority. 


Job Training: 
See Canadian Vocational Training; Place- 
ments. ; 


Joint Investigation Committee (United 
Kingdom): ; 
establishment under provisions -of agree- 
ment concerning British and Chinese 
seamen, 1137. 


Joint Maritime Commission: 
holidays with pay for merchant seamen in 
Belgium, Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, and Norway—summary of report 


of I.L.0., 133. 


Joint Preduction Committees: 


See Labour-Management Production Commit- 
tees. 


Juvenile Advisory Committees: 
United Kingdom— 
establishment and functions, 716-20. 


Juvenile Employment: 


Canada— 
proposed changes in child labour legislation 
in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Beitieh 
Columbia, 406. 


amended and consolidated provisions of 
Child Welfare Act, 789; proposed 


Alta.: 


amendment in Child Welfare Act re 
employment of girls in hotels or 
restaurants, 406; proposed amend- 


ment in School Attendance Act, 406. 


B.C.: enactment of legislation re employment 
of children in various industries, 406; 
regulations under Control of Employ- 
ment of Children Act, 784; statistics 
re employment of girls (1943), 1298. 
new section under Winnipeg Charter 
re prevention or control of employ- 
ment, 1281. 


N.S.: regulation under Mines Regulation 
(Wartime Emergency) Act re “employ- 
ployment of young persons, 527. 


Ont.: information re trend of child labour, 
264; proposed enactments of provincial 
legislature re welfare provisions for 
young persons, 405; regulation under 
Apprenticeship Act, 1052-53; amend- 
ment in Adolescent School Attendance 
Act, 910. 


statistics re employment of children in 
commercial and industrial establish- 
ments, 264; permit system recommend- 
ed by Commission of Inquiry into Hos- 
pitals, 14, 15. 

new section under Cities Act re em- 
ployment of young persons in billiard 
or pool rooms, or bowling alleys, 913- 
14; regulation under Coal Miners’ 
Safety and Welfare Act, 527; amend- 
ment in Coal Miners’ Safety and Wel- 
fare Act re employment of young per- 
sons, 913; proposed amendment in Coal 
Miners’ Safety and Welfare Act, 406; 
permits and exemptions re hours of 
labour granted under Factories Act in 
1943, 549; revised regulations under 
Mines Regulation Act, 527. 


Man.: 


One: 


Sask.: 
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Juvenile Employment—Con. 

Australia: recommendations of report re effect 
of optimum hours and rest periods on 
production, 131. 

India: progress of labour unionism and indus- 
trialization, 9. 


United Kingdom: establishment and functions 
of juvenile employment and advisory 
committees, 716-20; report of Chief In- 
spector of Factories, 16, 18; report of 
Youth Advisory Council, 19; report on 
health and industrial efficiency in Scot- 
land, 20; amendment in Defence Regu- 
lation re employment of children over 
12 years of age in agriculture, 832. 

US.A.: enforcement of child labour law, 440; 
advisory standards of Labour Depart- 
ment re wartime employment of juven- 
iles, 22; community action on child 
labour, 267; return of young persons to 
school urged in “go-to-school” drive, 
939; effects of part-time employment 
on pupils’ school attendance and 
scholarship, 1091; recommendation at 
conference on labour standards re 
part-time employment, 821; child 
labour standards established by Army 
Service Forces, 267; employment of 
children in bowling alleys condemned, 
130; violation of child-labour provi- 
sions of Fair Labour Standards Act 
by Western Union Company, 555; re- 
marks of Industrial Commissioner of 
New York state, 264; regulations under 
Act governing employment of children 
in street trades in Wisconsin, 822. 


Sce also Child Welfare. 


Kindergartens: 
See Nurseries. 


King, Ri. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie, Prime 
Minster of Canada: 


on Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, 1463. 

on principal measures adopted for re- 
habilitation of ex-service personnel, 
LEY 

on proposed plan of family allowances, 816. 

on amendments to Wartime Wages Control 
Order (1943), 452. 

announces appointment of Ministers of Re- 
construction, Veterans Affairs, and Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, 1321. 

on Japanese policy, 1300-01. 

announces plans for joint international 
development of Columbia river basin 
as a post-war project, 725. 

announces postponement of Dominion-pro- 
vincial conference, 1083. 

on transference of functions of Advisory 
Committee on Reconstruction to Ad- 
sory Committee on Economic Policy, 2. 

announces appointment of Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into coal industry, 1299. 

remarks at presentation of Dominion legis- 
lative. “program, of 1C.C.C In, 372; .. of 
Can Ole Lt AOD SO ole. BNC lan o0s. 

re appointment by Sir William Mulock as 
ca editor of the Labour Gazette, 
119 


Laboratories: 


Canada— 
estimated per capita operation cost for 
laboratory and x-ray services, etce., 
umder proposed health insurance plan, 
818. 
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Labour Code: 
See Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 


Labour Consultation: 


Canada— 
re pee at Defence Industries, Limited, 
consultation with labour prior to lay-off, 
recommended, 156. 
C.C. of L. expresses satisfaction at con- 
sultation re labour code, 363. 
United Kingdom: prior to order prohibiting 
instigation of strikes, 703. 
See also Labour Representation. 


Labour Court: 


Canadia— 
creation of Federal Labour Court recom- 
mended by C.C.C.L., 1445. 


Labour Court of Ontario: 


statistical summary of activities, 127. 

transfer of administration to Labour Rela- 
tions Board, 906. 

summary of decisions, 108, 240, 407, 680. 

union refused certification not entitled to 
make new application until after one 
year, 108. 

employees’ council certified as collective 
bargaining agency for employees of 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Li- 
mited, Kingston, 109. 

votes ordered among employees of Service 
Stations Equipment Company, Toronto, 
and Hamilton Works, Steel Company 
of Canada, 240. 

union violating order against electioneering 
refused certification, 241. 

assistance to employees in forming collective 
bargaining committee held not to 

constitute company interference, 407. 

employees divided into three groups for 
purposes of vote to determine appro- 
priate bargaining unit, 408. 

principle re- affirmed that application for 
certification may not be entertained 
for one year after judgment on earlier 
application, 408. 

union certified despite failure to deposit 
required documents at time when 
application: filed, 409. 

authorization firms held not to be con- 
elusive evidence of wishes of employees, 
410. 

agreement held to bar certification of new 
collective bargaining agency, 680. 

mine, mill and smelter workers’ union cer- 
tified at Lakeshore Mines, 681. 

validity of Collective Bargaining Act up- 
held, 682. 


Labour Day: 


Canada— 
Sct of Federal Minister of Labour, 
1079. 
extracts from message of Alfred Charpen- 
tier, president, C.C.C.L., 1080; of A. R. 
Mosher, president, C.C. of L., 1079; of 
Percy R. Bengough, president, T. and 
L.G., 1079. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 


Canada— 
functions of Federal Department described 
by Director of N.S.S. in address before 
editors of business publications, 1209. 
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Labour Departments and Bureaus—Con. 
labour representation on Department of 
Labour boards and committees, 702. 
comparative study of provincial labour 
standards published by Department of 
Labour, 701. 

representation of Federal Department of 
Labour on Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee appointed to study legislation re 
post-war training and employment of 
members of the armed forces, 589. 

annual report of Federal Department of 
Labour, 262. 

annual reports (1943) of provincial Depart- 
ments of Labour—British Columbia, 
1296-97; Manitoba, 696; New Bruns- 
wick, 540; Nova Scotia, "1081; Ontario, 
541; Saskatchewan, 542, 549. 

N.B.: amendment in Executive Council Act 
re appointment of Minister of Labour 
and of Health and Social Services, 
1551; 

Sask.: establishment of Department of Re- 
construction, Labour and Public Wel- 
fare, 912; establishment of Depart- 
ment of Labour provided under Depart- 
ment of Labour Act, and provisions of 
Act, 1545. 


Australia: ‘activities of Industrial eae 
Division of the Department of Labour 
and National Service, 593. 

British Colonies: establishment in British 
colonies, 132-33. 


Labour Exchanges: 
See Employment Service. 


Labour Exit Permits: 


Canada— 
issued by N.S.S. to farm workers, 270. 


Labour Front: 
Germany— 
dissolution of Labour Front as part of plan 
or post-war reconstruction of free 
trade union movement, 1091. 


Labour-Government-Management Relations: 
Man.— 
summary of report, 437. 


Labour Law: 
See Labour Legislation. 


Labour Legislation: 


“Minimum Standards of Social Policy in 
Dependent Territories’—summary of 
report on agenda of International 
Labour Conference, 268. 

Canada— 

enactments of Dominion Parliament during 
1944, 1084, 1171. 

labour enactments of provincial legislatures 
in 1944—Manitoba, 1279; New Bruns- 
wick, 1549; Nova Scotia, 1546; Ontario, 
905- 12; Prince Edward Island, 1552; 
Saskatchewan, 912-16, 1542. 

recent regulations under Dominion and 
provincial legislation, 105, 235, 404, 526, 
674, 790, 1050, 1177, 1282, 1407, 1553. 

comparative study of provincial labour 
standards published by Department of 
Labour, 

report on Dominion and SE legis- 
lation (1941-42), 125. 


Labour Legislation—Con. 


plan of family allowances proposed by 
aie Minister—text of Resolution, 


proposed changes in child labour legislation 
in Alberta, British Columbia, an 
Saskatchewan, 406. 

Dominion legislative programs—3C.C.C.L., 
36930 CC. of ib4362 37RD. Bs 372; T. 
and L.C., 366. 

report of Committee on Tegiation at con- 
vention of C.C. of L., 1440; aims of 
Political Action Committee, "1087. 


Alta.: legislative proposals of Federation of 
Labour (T. and and affiliated 
unions), 374. 

Man.: legislative proposals of T. and L.C. 
ATC RLY, 27: 


N.S.: legislative proposals of T. and L.C., 374. 


Ont.: proposed labour enactments of pro- 
vineial legislature, 405. 


Que.: recommendations of Commission of 
Inquiry into Hospitals, 14, 15. 

Sask.: report of Commission on Bill on col- 
lective bargaining and settlement of 
disputes, 145-48. 

Australia: 
Party, 131; 


British Colonies: improved labour laws in 
ritish colonies—recommendations of | 
West Indian Royal Commission, 132-33. 


India: establishment of tripartite labour 
organization—promotion of uniformity 
in labour legislation; determination of 
procedure for settling industrial dis- 
putes;  employer-employee relations, 
1294-95; progress of labour unionism 
and industria’ ization, 9. 


Newfoundland: important wartime changes 
indicated in report on labour relations, 
550. 


New Zealand: industrial eyes reviewed 
in official year book, 


USS.A.: tenth National aca on Labour 
Legislation, 129; repeal of Smith- 
Connally Act and of state ror 
legislation sought by C.I.O., 


Yukon Territory: labour he ie aes 

1944, 3. 

See also Perkins, Hon. Frances; various 
subject headings. 


Labour-Management Committees: 
See Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittees; Music in Industry. 


Labour-Management Co-operation: 


Canada— 

statistics on company plans for reinstate- 
ment. of returned men, 1306. 

need of maintenance of amicable relation- 
ships emphasized in address of Mr. 
H. Taylor at C.M.A. conference, 928; 
remarks of retiring president, 931. 

assistance in war production commended by 
a Martin at convention of C.C.C.L., 

co-operation in war effort praised by Min- 
ister of Labour at C.C. of L. conven- 
tion, 1434; conference of government, 
management and labour to ensure main- 
‘tenance of  ship-building industry, 
favoured by C.C. of L., 1440. 





post-war program of. Labour 
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Labour-Management Co-operation—Con. 
Man.: summary of report on  Labour- 
Government-Management Relations with 
reference to the Governmental Position 
Therein, 437. 
India: principles and achievements of 
os tripartite labour organization, 1294-95. 
Newfoundland: important wartime changes 
indicated in report on labour relations, 
550. 


New Zealand: employer and worker member- 
ship (1940-41), 241. 


United Kingdom: importance stressed in 
report on control of absences and 
fatigue in factories, 702. 

U.S.A.: joint efforts in supplying in-plant 
food facilities, 9; university scholar- 
ships for employees’ children provided 
by transportation corporation in 
Chicago, 1304; advantages demon- 
strated at exposition, 5595. 

See also Labour-Management Production 
Committees; Personnel Management. 


Labour-Management Production Com- 
: mittees: 


Canada— 
establishment and activities under Indus- 
trial Production Co-operation Board, 
144, 570, 595, 1092. 
number reported to Industrial Production 
‘Co-operation Board, 595, 1092, 1464. 
progress report of Industrial Production 
A Co-operation Board—list of officers, 
1092; use of films, 1092-93; principles 
| recommended in establishment of, 1093- 
94. 
establishment recommended by Minister of 
Labour, 710; by Director of N.S.S., 
1208; by Paul Martin, 1441; by 
A Advisory Committee on Reconstruction, 
150, 153; by C.C. of L., 1436; by T. and 
PCs 1432. 
establishment encouraged by Department of 
Labour, 827 
functions in post-war period, 1464. 
list of applications of workers’ suggestions 
issued as guide to joint production 
committees, 1464. 
remarks of representatives of unions, 
employers and government on National 
Labour Forum program, 595-96. 
government policy criticized by C.C. of L., 
364. 


N.S.: in coa] mining industry, 940. 

United Kingdom: origin, description and 
value of joint production machinery— 
summary of report of I1.L.0., 721; 
growth and functions of joint produc: 
tion committees, 1365; establishment 
of joint production committees in war 
department establishments, 8; continu- 
ance of joint production committees in 
post-war period favoured by T.U.C., 
1578; formation of joint production 
committees recommended in summary 
of study on variations in output, issued 
by rat a Ws Health Research Board, 


U.S.A.: sal in development of indus- 
trial music programs, 26; necessity in 
aun period stressed by chairman 

f W.M.C. in statement before Senate 
ora Investigating Committee, 1203; 
activities re awards for workers’ ideas, 





Labour-Management Production 
Committees—C on. ° 

with examples of winning suggestions, 
summarized by W.P.B., 1094; activities 
re recreation program, 266;. labour- 
management exposition in Washington, 
555; recommendations of tenth National 

* Conference on Labour Legislation, 129; 
resolution of C.I.0., 1585; review of 
booklet “Ways of Dealing With 
Absenteeism—issued as guide to pro- 
duction committees, 1365. 


Labour Offices: 


US A— 
“Labour_ Offices in the Waited States and 
in Canada”’—review of bulletin issued ' 
by Division of Labour Standards, 130. 
See alee Employment and Selective Service 
ces. 


Labour Organizations: 
See Trade Unions. 


Labour Papers: 


Canada— 
list of papers published by labour organ- 
izations, 1586. 


Labour Permits: 


Canada— 

modified procedure to provide job permits 
for workers living outside a city, 585. 

permits issued under N.S.S. civilian regula- 
tions, January 1, 1943, to December 30, 
‘1943 (with table)—report of Minister 
of Labour, 576. 

employment permit system as wartime 
measure described by Minister of 
Labour, 1434. 

statistical report on Ree cranes and con- 
victions under N.S.S. civilian regula- 
tions for employment of workers with- 
out permits, 712. 

issuance of permit cards to workers in 
specified employment (longshoremen), 
TA2: 

U.S.A.: number of permits issued during 
1940-42 to children engaged in street, 
trades in Wisconsin, 822. 

See also Labour Exit Permits; Man-power. 

Labour Pricrities: 

See Priorities (Labour). 


Labour Relations: 


Canada— 

review of federal conciliation services, 570, 
and of Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, 573, given by Minister of 
Labour in analysis of man-power 
program, 558-81. 

establishment of employer-employee’ council 
ek respect to the Public Service, 


statistics on company plans for reinstate- 
ment of returned men, 1306. 


importance of personnel management in 
utilization of man-power—address of 
Deputy Minister of Labour’ and 


Director of N.S.S., 255. 

N.S.S. survey on working conditions of 
women employees in certain war plants, 
459-64; General Engineering Company 
(Canada) Limited, 459; E.S. and A. 
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Labour 


Representation—C on. 


information concerning representation on 


INDEX 
Relations—Con. Labour 
Robinson (Canada) JLimited,. 462; 
Research Enterprises, Limited, 463; 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
464. 


C.M.A. conference on man-power and labour 


relations, 927-32. 


formation of Maritime Labour Institute— 


labour-management 


»B.C.: 


Man.: 


Sask.: 


trade union education project sponsored 
by Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie 
University, 597; brochure on proceed- 
ings of course in labour relations, 1088. 
co-operation in war 
effort praised by Minister of Labour at 
convention of C.C. of L., 1434; remarks 
of Pat Conroy at presentation of legis- 
lative program, 366, 

annual report of Board of Industrial 
Relations (1943), 1297-98. 


summary of report on Labour-Govern- 
ment-Management Relations with refer- 
ence to the Governmental Position 
Therein, 437. 

report of Commission on Bill on collec- 


tive bargaining and settlement of dis- 
putes, 145-48. 


Australia: formation of Personnel and Indus- 


Newfoundland: 


trial Welfare Officers’ Association, 132. 
important wartime changes 
indicated in report on labour relations, 
550. 


United Kingdom: importance of good labour- 


U.S.A 


See 


Labour 


management relations stressed in report 
on control of absences and fatigue in 
factories, 702; summary of handbook 
on industrial welfare and _ personnel 
management, 703. 


.: annual report of Board, 552; estab- 


lishment of state-sponsored and _ con- 
trolled school ef industrial and labour 
relations, 439; qualifications and duties 
of women personnel officers in war 
industries, 552; guaranteed employment 
and annua! income plans of Proctor and 
Gamble Company and Hormel Company, 
1466; university scholarships for em- 
ployees’ children provided by transpor-- 
tation corporation in Chicago, 1304; 
summaries of reports—‘“The Foreman’s 
Guide to Labour Relations’, 1305; 
“Collective Bargaining Developments 
and Representative Union Agreements’, 
492; “Safety Through Management 
Leadership”, 1078; “Employers’ Guide 
in Hiring of Women”, 557; “Preparing 
a Steward’s Manual”, 130. 

also Arbitration and Conciliation; Con- 
ciliation and Labour Act; lLabour- 
Management Production Committees; 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 


Relations Act (Quebec): 


summary of Act providing for collective 


bargaining, 126, 1046-48. 


establishment and functions of Labour Rela- 


tions Board, 1047-48; jurisdiction of 
Board, 1046. 
Labour Representation: 
at International Labour Conference in 
Philadelphia, 433. 
Canada— 


number of labour representatives given by 


Minister of Labour in analysis of man- 
power program, 573. 


on 


Department of Labour boards and com- 
mittees tabled in House of Commons by 
Minister of Labour, 702. 
Wartime Labour’ Relations 
(National), 477. ’ 


Board 


on Board of Directors of Surplus Crown 


Assets. Corporation, 819. 


increased French-Canadian representation 


C.C. 


in government departments urged by 
GAG. ly. Ad-tils 

of L.—seeks adequate representation 
on government bodies, 364, 366, 1436, 
1439; criticism of government wage con- 
trol policy in regard to, 363, and reply 
of Minister of Labour, 365; representa- 
tives on various government boards, 
thanked by Minister of Labour at 
annual convention, 1434; objects to 
diminishing of labour’s proportion of 
representation. on N.W.L.B., 363; 
requests representation from organized 
labour on Canadian administration 
staff of UNRRA, 1440; representation 
of labour at Peace Conference urged by 
Political Action Committee, 1087; reso- 
lution adopted, 1437. 


T. and L.C.—commends government action, 


India: 


U.S.A. 


Labour 
See 


Labour 


formation of 


367; labour representation on certain 
boards approved in convention report 
of executive. council, 1428; recommends 
creation of National Planning Commis- 
sion with labour representation, 1431. 
representation on tripartite labour 
organization, 1294-95. 
: trade union representation at tenth 
National Conference on Labour Legis- 
lation, 129; report of president at con- 
vention of C.I.0., 1583. 


Requirements: 
Labour Supply; Nurses; Physicians. 


Standards: 

international committees in 
industry to seek agreements on labour 
standards, favoured by I.L.0., 1454. 


Canada— ; 
comparative study of provincial labour 
standards issued by Department of 


USA. 


See 


Labour 


Labour, 701. 


conference on, 821; standard pro- 
visions for collective agreement covering 
women workers, re discrimination, equal 
pay, seniority, rest and lunch periods, 
and maternity leave, 1143; advisory 
standards of Department of Labour re 
wartime employment of juveniles, 22; 
summary of report on labour standards 
in vocational training, 529; recom- 
mendations adopted at tenth National 
Conference on Labour Legislation, 129- 
30; review of publications issued by 
Division of Labour Standards, 130. 

also Apprenticeship; Fair Labour 
Standards Act (U.S.A.). 


Supply: 


exchange of threshing equipment and crews 


permitted under reciprocal arrangement 
between United States and Canada, 936. 


Canadian-American agreement re employ- 


ment of border woodsmen, 583. 


Cg ee ee 
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Labour Supply—Con. 
Canada— 


Labour Supply—Con. 
functions of N.S.S. and man-power situation 





review of man-power program (with tables) 
presented by Minister of Labour, 558- 
81; women’s division, 560; farm labour, 
561; lumbering and logging industries, 
563;  shiploading operations, 564; 
prisoners of war and Japanese, 565; 
coal and gold mining, 566; miscellaneous 
industries, 566; construction, transpor- 
tation and base metal mining, 567; lay- 
offs, 567; technical personnel, 568; 
industrial mobilization survey plan, 
573; conscientious objectors, 573; cur- 
rent situation and future problems, 574. 

extension of man-power controls—measures 
adopted to meet labour shortages 
announced by Minister of Labour—text 
of radio address, 708-10; summary of 
plan, 709. 

curtailment of plant shutdowns in summer 
to relieve labour shortages, urged by 
Minister of Labour, 545. 

man-power requirements in 1944, 824. 

distribution of population as at December 1, 
1943, 823-24; as at June 1, 1944, 1307-8. 

employment of prisoners of war at civilian 
work, ll. 

use of prisoners of war, conscientious objec- 
tors, Indians, part-time workers, etc., 
to relieve labour shortage, 826. 

farm labour program (1944), 1460-63. 

situation in coal mining industry, 10, 566; 
in gold mining industry, 11, 566; in 
textile industry (1943), 802. 

coal labour survey, 1459. 

employment of female workers authorized 
for fluorspar mining, 713. 

establishment of advisory committee on 
teaching profession, 122. 

address of Director of N.S.S. before editors 
of business publications, on allocation of 
workers to meet war needs—organiza- 
tion and functions of N.S.8., 1209, 
1206-9; control orders, compulsory trans- 
fers, “freezing” orders, labour permits, 
military rejects, farm labour and har- 
vesting, 1207; allocation of man-power, 
women in industry and armed forces, 
mobilization, military delinquents, 
labour-management committees, and 
labour transference, 1208; functions and 
membership of N.8.S. Advisory Board, 
number of workers to be re-allocated, 
and activities of Department of Labour, 
1209. 

employment of women in war and other 
essential industries—review of activi- 
ties of N.S.S. (1941-43), 456-59. 

N.S.S. seasonal transference of farm labour 
to other essential industry, 1260. 

N.S.S. assistance in man-power shortages in 
canning, meat-packing and ice indus- 
tries, 582-83. 

employment of workers for Christmas rush 
simplified by new order under N.S.S. 
civilian regulations, 1312. 

top labour priority established for construc- 
tion of veterans’ hospitals by Director 
of N.S.S., 1021. 

Director of N.S.S. appeals to employers for 
assistance in man-power shortage, 825. 

winter employment of inland seamen under 
N.S.S. civilian regulations, 11. 





reviewed by Deputy Minister of Labour 
at conference of C.M.A., 823-29—allot- 
ment. of workers, 823; civilian and mili- 
tary requirements, 824; man-power 
requirements in 1944, 824; appeal to 
employers, 825; allocation of workers, 
825; stabilization, transfers, and priori- 
ties, 826; trade training, industrial 
mobilization surveys, 827; employment 
service machinery, 828. 

remarks of Deputy Adjutant General at 
C.M.A. conference on man-power and 
labour relations, 931. 

amendments in N.S.S. civilian regulations re 
changes in lay-off procedure, 1456; text 
of order in council, 1457-58. 

relocation and placement program described 
in report on administration of Japanese 
affairs (1942-44), 1300. 

report on conference of women employment 
advisers and supervisors from U.I.C. 
and N.S.S., 1309. 

extension of C.V.T. facilities to provide new 
workers for industries producing essen- 
tial civilian goods, 584. 

continued industrial demand for technical 
personnel reported by W.B.T.P., 260. 

continued demand for technical personnel in 
essential undertakings reported by 
W.B.T.P., 1084. 

use of armed forces where civilian labour 
available opposed by T. and L.C., 1432. 


N.S.: shiploading operations at Halifax— 


situation reviewed by Minister of 
Labour in analysis of man-power pro- 
gram, 564. 


Australia: activities of Man-power Direc- 


torate, 593. 


United Kingdom: value of joint production 


machinery described in report of I.L.0., 
721; summary of White Paper on re- 
allocation of man-power during interim 
between defeat of Germany and of 
Japan, 1311; report of Committee 
appointed to study supply, recruitment 
and training of teachers and youth 
leaders in England and Wales, 948; 
conscription of young men for coal 
mines, 12; regulation of wage and work- 
ing conditions of domestic workers in 
hospitals, 7. 


U.S.A.: establishment of area production 


urgency committees to relieve labour 
shortages in essential industries, 588; 
increase in placement of handicapped 
workers during 1943, 705; statement of 
chairman of W.M.C. before Senate War 
Investigating Committee, on man-power 
requirements and job control, 1203; 
results of migration of workers into 
war production centres, 557; report on 
extent of labour turnover in war plants, 
13; report of W.M.C. on training school 
for coal miners in Utah, 587, and for 
railroaders in St. Louis, 587. 


Labour Transference: 
Canada— 


review of employment transfer orders by 
Director of N.S.S.—number of men 
interviewed and percentage transferred, 
1207. 
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Labour Transference—Con. 

amendment in N.S.S8. civilian regulations 
governing reinstatement in former em- 
ployment of civilian workers trans- 
ferred to war jobs, 157, 710, 826. 

amended section under N.S.S. civilian regu- 
ations re payment of supplementary 
allowances to transferred workers, 710- 
a2. 

review of man-power program (with tables) 
presented by Minister of Labour, 558- 
81—enforcement of compulsory transfer 
orders, 559, 560; transfer of farm 
workers, 561-62; transference of agri- 
cultural and other workers to logging 
and lumbering industries, 563; lay-off 
procedure in war industries, 567-68. 

plan to meet man-power shortages announced 
by Minister of Labour, 708-10—trans- 
ference of military rejects to essential 
employment, 709; extension of com- 
pulsory transfer regulations and indus- 
trial mobilization survey plans, 
reinstatement pf transferred workers in 
former jobs, 710. 

extension of compulsory transfer regulations 
planned, 825, 

N.S8S.S. program of lay-off procedure in war 
industry, 155; amended, 1456-8. 

lay-off procedure adopted by N.S.S. in shut- 
down of Defence Industries, Limited, 
Nobel, Ontario, 269. 

lay-off procedure and re-employment of per- 
sonnel of Clark Ruse Aircraft Limited, 
Dartmouth, N.S., 584. 

transference of military rejects. to essential 
employment, 709, 825. 

interprovincial movements under Dominion- 
provincial farm labour program (1944), 
561-62, 713, 1460-61. 

costs of interprovincial transfers, 713. 

N.S.S. seasonal recruitment and transfer- 
ence of farm labour to other essential 
industry, 563, 1260. 

return to farms of men engaged at seasonal 
work, 270. 

transfer of farm labour to meat-packing 
industry, 582. 

transfer of workmen to construction of 
veterans’ hospitals, 1021. 

transference of women to war and other 
essential industries—review of activi- 
ties of N.S.S. (1941-43), 456-59. 


United Kingdom: Government measures con- 
cerning welfare of ‘transferred workers 
outlined in White Paper on Hmploy- 
ment Policy, 945; industrial transfer- 
ence of young workers by juvenile em- 
ployment and advisory committees, 719. 


U.S.A.: results of migration of workers into 
war production centres, 557; system of 
voluntary co-operation and labour con- 
sultation advocated by C.1.0., 1586; 
payment of transportation expenses for 
transferred workers requested by C.I.O., 
15So: 


Labour Turnover: 


Canada— 
amendment in “freeze” section of N.S.S. 
civilian regulations re lay-offs, 1456. 
situation in hospitals revealed in report of 


Medical Procurement and Assignment 
Board, 831. 
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Labour Turnover—Con. 
review of man-power control orders by 
Director of N.S.S. in address before 
editors of business publications, 1207. 


results of investigation into working 
conditions of potmen employed in 
aluminum industry, 724. 


South Africa: turnover rate of women muni- 
tion workers in Government ordnance 
factory, 465. 


U.S.A.: statistical report on labour turnover 
in industry, 1205; report on extent of 
labour turnover in war plants, 13; sum- 
mary of bulletin entitled The A B C of 
Absenteeism and Labour Turnover— 
methods of calculating absence and 
labour turnover rates, 1090. 


Que.: 


Labour Unionism: 
See Trade Unions. 


Labour Unity: 


Canad'a— 
resolution of T. and L.C., 1431. 


U.S.A.: remarks of president at convention 
of A.F. of L., 1580; resolutions of 
ChROxs1585211586: 

Labrador: 


extension of coverage of Unemployment 
Insurance Act to include certain em- 
ployees in Newfoundland and Labrador, 
1282. 


Lafortune, Frank, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Department of Labour: 
death of, 820. 


Land Settlement: 


Canada— 
assistance to ex-service personnel under 
Veterans’ Land Act, 1175. 


Lands and Forests: : 
See Forest Operations; Logging. 


Lane, F. P. L., President, Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Assoctation: 
remarks as retiring president at C.M.A. con- 


ference on man-power and labour rela- 
tions, 931-32. ‘ 


Latin-American Labour Federation 
(C.T.A.L.) : 


support of Argentine trade unions “in fight 
against Fascism” sought by secretary 
at convention of T. and L.C., 1428. 

co-operation between C.I.0O. and C.T.A.L. 
indicated in C.I.O. resolution on inter- 
national labour unity, 1585. 


Lay-offs: sf 
Canada— 

lay-off procedure in war industry—N.S8.8. 
program devised to handle lay-offs neces- 
sitated by changes in war production, 
155; outlined by Minister of Labour, 
568, 573. 

amendments in N.S.S. civilian regulations 
re changes in lay-off procedure, 1456; 
text of order in council, 1457-58. 
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Lay-offs—Con. 


procedure adopted by N.S.S. in shutdown of 
Defence Industries Limited, Nobel, Ont., 
269, of Clark Ruse Aircraft Limited, 
Dartmouth, N.S., 584 

curtailment of plant shutdowns in summer 
urged by Minister of Labour, 545. 

prompt notification of impending lay-offs 
urged by Director of N.S.S., 8 

remarks of Director of N.S.S. re “changing 
production program”, 1208. 

consultation with labour prior to lay-off, 
recommended, 156. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 363, 1438; 
lay-off pay for war factory dischargees 
sought by Political Action Committee, 
1087. 

procedure recommended by T. and L.C., 367; 
urges establishment of national com- 
mittee to study industrial situation, 
1428. 


U.S.A.: recommendations of conference on 
labour standards, 821. 
See also Employment (situation as reported 
by employers); Placements; Reconver- 
sion. 


Lea, H. W., Director, Wartime Bureau of 
Technical Personnel: 


appointment as_ secretary 


of University 
Advisory Board, 


Lead: 
U.S.A 


BAVieoLy standards re wartime employment 
of juveniles in lead-using industries, 22. 


League of Nations: 

address of Paul Martin at annual meeting 
of Society on achievements of Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 715. 

re-establishment and continued support of 
Society urged by C.C. of L., 365. 

See also International Labour Organization 
(League of Nations). 


Leather: 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 1562. 


Legal Decisions: 


Canada— 
monthly summary of legal decisions affecting 
labour, 236, 406, 528, 677, 797, 1054. 
concerning collective agreements and collec- 
tive bargaining, 109, 679, 798. 
Court quashes convictions under War- 
time Wages Control Order, 528; Alberta 
Court has no jurisdiction in case of dis- 
missal in British Columbia, 677; postal 
worker awarded part of claim under 
Minimum Wage Act—rest barred by 
time lapse, 797; Court holds seven days’ 
notice of dismissal to be sufficient, 236. 
B.C.: Court upholds validity of election of 
union officers held at special meeting 
after regular elections voided, 237. 


Ont.: Court quashes by-law governing shop 
closing-hours in London, 1054; Supreme 
Court denies motion for injunction 
restraining labour court registrar from 
taking vote, 677; Court holds company 
responsible for fire caused by negligent 
use of oxy-acetylene torch, 797. 


“Alta: 
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Legal Decisions—C on. 


Que.: damages refused for loss of artificial 
limb in accident covered by Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 528; Montreal firm 
convicted of failure to comply with 
order requiring reinstatement of em- 
ployees discharged for union activity, 
406; action under Minimum Wage Act 
succeeds if time-limit not pleaded, 1054; 
Court holds that union members may 
sue for wages determined by collective 
agreement, “679; woman teacher’s mar- 
riage does not entitle school authorities 
to cancel contract, 678; Court rules 
unemployment insurance deductions may 
not be made after worker has left em- 
ployer’s service, 677; Joint Committee 
of Construction Materials awarded dam- 
ages on claim for wages, 678; Montreal 
express company to pay damages for 
injuries to employee of another, 678. 

United Kingdom: English court holds builders 
of submarine, not subcontractors, liable 
for accident, 239; English court holds 
worker not reinstated when given wages 
but no work if work available, 528; 
action for damages in loss of thumb by 
worker in woodworking establishment 
dismissed by Court of Appeal, 1054; 
Court of Appeal holds children’s allow- 
ances paid to corporation employees 
valid, 1055; Court rules woodworking 
machinist injured as a result of breach 
of statutory duty by employers, and 
awards damages and costs, 1055; Appeal 
Court upholds lower court’s interpreta- 
tion of “trade dispute” in British Con- 
ditions of Employment and National 
Arbitration Order, 239; British docks 
regulations require signaller for crane 
to be present throughout operations, 
238. 


U.S.A.: Court rules “wildcat” strikers not 
protected by Wagner Act, 1304; threat 
of employer to withhold benefits ruled 
illegal by Court, in appeal from de- 
cision of NLREB., 938; Supreme Court 
holds decline in membership after union 
recognized as bargaining agent not 
proper ground for employer’s refusal to 
bargain, 679; decisions of Supreme 
Court concerning employers’ anti-union 
activity, 556, 679; applicability of Fair 
Labour Standards Act to Western 
Union Company upheld by Court, 555; 
Supreme Court holds terms of collec- 
tive agreeement to supersede incon- 
sistent terms of individual contracts, 
798. 


See also Labour Court of Ontario. 


Legislation: 
See Housing; Labour Legislation. 


John L., President, United Mine 
Workers of America: 

reply to Government appeal for adoption of 
“no-strike” pledge, 1203. 


Lewis, 


Libraries: 
US.A— 


co-operation between public libraries and 
trade unions, 131. 


I 
Licences: 
Canada— 
conditions re issuance of licences by 
W.P.T.B,. protested by T. and L.C., 
1432. 


Licensing of Wotkmen: 


Alta.: new regulations under Amusements Act 
re  projectionists; 1179; regulations 
under Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act 
re welders, 236. 

N.B.: summary of provisions of Act Respect- 


ing Stationary Engineers, Steam 
Boilers, and Pressure Vessels and 
Inspection Thereof, 540-41; request of 
Federation of Labour re_ stationary 
engineers, 373. 
Ont.: new regulations under Theatres aed 
Cinematographs Act, 1053. 
consolidated and revised regulations 
under Electrical Inspection and Licen- 
ing Act, 108; revised regulations under 
Game Act re licensing of guides, 108. 
Yukon Territory: provisions of Motion Picture 
Ordinance, 1553. 


Lighting: 
Canada— 
summary of booklet on “Recommended 
Practice of Industrial Lighting” issued 
by Department of Labour and Canadian 
Engineering Standards Association, 438. 
Ont.: amendment in Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act, 907-9. 
Que.: recommendations of Commission ap- 
pointed to study working conditions 
of potmen employed in aluminum indus- 


try, 724-25; mew regulations under 
Public Health Act, 793-96. 
Liquor: 
See Beer. 
“Tittle Steel’? Formula: 
Canada— sia 
reference in Board of Conciliation under 
I.D.I. Act, 54. 
US.A— 


abolition or extension sought by A.F. of L., 
1581; report of executive couneil, 1579. 

report of president at convention of C.I.0O. 
on wages and cost of living, 1583; reso- 
lution adopted at convention, 1584, 


Livestock: 


Canada— 
production figures given by Minister of 
Labour in analysis of man-power pro- 
gram, 561, 566. 


Living Standards: 
See Standards of Living. 


Loans: 


Canada— 
provisions of National Housing Act re loans 
at low interest rates for construction of 
homes, low rental housing projects, and 
repair of existing homes, 1083, 1175. 
regulations under Industrial Development 
Bank Act, 1176. 
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Logging: 
Canadian-American agreement © concerning 
employment of border woodsmen, 583. 


Canada— 

N.S.S. seasonal transference of farm labour 
to cut sawlogs, pulpwood and other 
forest operations, 1260. 

situation re labour supply in logging and 
lumbering industries outlined in analy- 
sis of man-power program given by 
Minister of Labour, 563-64, 565. 


regulations under Lands and Forests 
Rete lol esos. 


Que.: 


Longevity: 
See Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


Longshoremen: 


Canada— 

amendment in Stabilization of Longshore 
Labour (Halifax) Order re guaranteed 
weekly wage, 791. 

shiploading operations at Halifax—situation 
revised by Minister of Labour, 564. 

obligations of longshoremen receiving guar- 
anteed weekly wage at Halifax, 1177. 

issuance of permit cards to workers, 712. 

South Africa: provisions of collective agree- 
ment re, 67. 

U.S.A.: percentage of workers under collec- 
tive bargaining agreements, 1089; sum- 
mary of bulletin on “Injuries and Acci- 
dent Causes in the Longshore Industry, 
1942”, 1018. 


Lumber: 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 803. : 


Lumbering: 
Canadian-American agreement concerning 
employment of border woodsmen, 583. 


Canada— 
direction of interned aliens, Japanese, 
prisoners of war and _ conscientious 


objectors into logging and lumbering 
operations—analysis of man-power pro- 
gram, 564, 565. 

N.S.S. seasonal transference of farm labour 
to cut sawlogs, pulpwood and other 
forest operations, 1260. 

man-power situation in lumbering industry 
discussed by Deputy Minister of Labour 
at convention of T. and L.C., 1427. 


Lunatic Asylums: 
See Asylums. 


Lyon, Brigadier J. E., Veterans’ Placement 
Officer, Unemployment Insurance Com- 
MIsston: 

appointment, 502. 


MacDonald, V. C., Assistant Pep Minister 
of Labour: 
resignation, 701. 
alternate government delegate at Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 433. 


Machinery: 
US.A— 


collective agreements in agrieultural machin- 
ery industry, 552. 
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Machinists: 
See International Association of Machinists. 


Mackenzie, Hon. Tan, Minister of Veterans 


_ Affairs: 

appointment, 1321. 

on enrolment of veterans in universities in 
Canada and the United States, 1301. 

announces appointments to National Council 
of Physical Fitness, 263. 

submits revised proposals for health insur- 
ance and new plan of contributions to 
Special Committee on Social Security, 
441. 

foreword to booklet on rehabilitation pro- 
gram entitled “Back to Civil Life’, 783. 


Maclean, M. M., Director, Industrial Rela- 
tions: 
appointment as chief executive officer, War- 


time Labour Relations Board (Na- 
tional), 478. 


MacNamara, Arthur, Deputy 
Labour and Dnvurector 
Selective Service: 


receives degree of Doctor of Laws honoris 
causa from University of Manitoba, 545. 

outlines lay-off procedure in industry in 
Coun letter to war contractors, 155- 
5 

text of letter received fli Clark Ruse Air- 
eraft, Limited, Dartmouth, re lay-off 
procedure and. re-employment of per- 
sonnel, 584. 


Minister of 
of National 


statement on prosecutions under N-.S:S. 
civilian regulations, 712, 1303. 
foreword in booklet on “Recommended 


Practice of Industrial Lighting”, 438. 


appointments - 

Canadian government representative on 
governing body of I.L.O., 1447. 

chairman of University Advisory Board, 6. 

chairman of Inter-departmental Committee 
established to study legislation re post- 
war training and employment of mem- 
bers of armed forces, 589. 

chairman of advisory committee on teaching 
profession, 122. 


addresses, remarks, etc. + 

text of address “before editors of business 
publications, on allocation of workers 
to meet war needs, 1206-9—organization 
and functions of N.S.S., 1209, 1206-9; 
control orders, compulsory transfers, 
“freezing” orders, labour permits, mili- 
tary rejects, farm labour and harvest- 
ing, 1207; allocation of man-power, 
women in industry and armed forces, 
mobilization, military delinquents, 
labour-management committees, and 
labour transference, 1208; functions and 
membership of N.S.S. Advisory Board, 
number of workers to be re-allocated, 
an activities of Department of Labour, 
1209. 

functions of N.S.S. and man-power situation 
reviewed in address delivered at con- 
ference of C.M.A., 823-29. 

address on jmportance of personnel man- 
agement in utilization of man-power, 
255-58. 


MacNamara, Arthur—Con. 

remarks at initial meeting 
Labour Relations Board 
478. 

remarks at conference of women employ- 
ment advisers and supervisors from 
U.1.C. and N.S.8., 1309. 

summary of address at convention of C.C. 
of L., 1434. 

extract from address at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1427. 

establishes top labour priority for con- 
struction of veterans’ hospitals, 1021. 

establishment of Regional Selective Ser- 
vice Advisory Boards, 124. 

employment of workers for Christmas rush, 
1312. 

military call-up of men .not supporting wife 
or children, 451. 

return to farms of men engaged at seasonal 
work, 270. 

on activities of W.B.T.P., 1084-85. 

man-power shortages in canning and meat- 
packing industries, 582. 


of Wartime 
(National), 


announcements - 
establishment of Travelling Boards to inter- 
view 1944 university science graduates 
as technical personnel for armed forces, 


procedure re employers’ enquiries concern- 
ing engagement of discharged members 
of armed forces, 1084. 

issuance of national registration certificates 
to discharged service personnel, 590. 

modified procedure to provide job permits 
for workers living outside a city, 585. 

application of “freezing” order to merchant 
seamen on inland waters, 1096. 

appointments to Advisory Council on Cana- 
dian Vocational Training, 1516. 


Magnesium: 
United Kingdom-— 
protection to workers provided under new 
order, 265. 


Maintenance Allowances: 


Canada— 

measures adopted for rehabilitation of ex- 
service personnel, 1175. 

increases in allowances payable to dis- 
charged members of armed forces, 698. 

number of veterans in receipt of mainten- 
ance benefits during September (1944), 
1299-1300. 


Australia: determination and payment of sus- 
tenance allowances, etc., to ex-service 
personnel, directed by Repatriation 
Commission, 1020-21. . 


United Kingdom: payment recommended in 
report of Committee appointed to study 
supply, recruitment and training of 
teachers in England and Wales, 948; 
payment under scheme of industrial 
transference of young workers by 
juvenile employment and advisory com- 
mittees, 719. 


payment of guaranteed maintenance 
allowances to retraining war workers 
and veterans, requested by C.1.0., 1585. 


See also Supplementary Allowances. 


U.S.A: 
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Maintenance of Membership: Man-power—Con. 


Canada— 

survey of recommendations on union security 
and check-off clauses in collective agree- 
ments, by conciliation boards under 
W.L.R.R. or I.D.I. Act, 1197. 

referred to in reports of Boards of Concilia- 
tion under W.L.R.R., 177, 181, 1234-35, 
1354, 13855, 1485, 1500, 1501, 1505. 

referred to in proceedings under I.D.I. Act, 
54, 55, 56, 176, 182-83, 287, 296, 622, 
624, 990-92. 

definition of, 871. 

survey. of collective bargaining agreements 
containing union security clauses, con- 
ducted by Queen’s University, 871. 

reports of Boards of Conciliation containing 
recommendations re maintenance-of- 
membership clauses, 872. 

list of agreements containing maintenance- 
of-membership provisions, 872. 

recommendations of Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner re _ dispute 
between Canada Packers Limited, Swift 
Canadian Company, Burns and Com- 
pany, Limited, and employees, 1485. 


Sask.: compulsory on request by union under 
Trade Union Act, 1447, 1542. 

U.S.A.: number of decisions of N.W.L.B. 
during 1942-43, 821; ‘“maintenance- 
of-membership” clauses in collective 
agreements—summary of study of trade 
union security, 821; number of in- 
dustrial and professional workers 
covered by maintenance-of-membership 
clauses, 1089; proportion of organized 
workers by industries covered by 
various types of union clauses discussed 
in report on collective agreements, 492; 
strikers expelled by union lose jobs 
under terms of agreement, 1304. 

See also Union Security. 


Mainwaring, John, Assistant Editor, Labour 
Gazette: 


secretary to Canadian delegation at Inter- 
national Labour Conference in Phila- 
delphia, 433. 


Management Fee Operations: 


Canada— 
establishment of Inventions Board _ to 
examine and administer inventions and 
suggestions of employees, 546. 


Management-Labour Co-operation: 


See Labour-Management Co-operation; 
Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittees; Labour Relations. 


Manning Pools: 
See Cost-of-living Bonus; Seamen; Wages. 


Man-power: 


Canada— 
extensive review of man-power program 
(with tables) presented by Minister of 
Labour, 558-81: women’s division, 560; 
fdrm labour, 561; lumbering and logg- 
ing industries, 563; shiploading opera- 
tions, 564; prisoners of war and 
Japanese, 565; coal and gold mining, 


566; miscellaneous industries, 566; 
construction, transportation and base 
metal mining, 567; lay-offs, 567; tech- 
nical personnel, 568; industrial mo- 
bilization survey plan, 573; conscien- 
tious objectors, 573; current situation 
and future problems, 574. 

tables showing (1) distribution of human 
resources, 14 years of age and over, 

, 575; (2) distribution of man-power in 
designated age classes, 578; (3) num- 
ber and percentage of postponements 
granted and refused, 579; (4) number 
and percentage of applications for post- 
ponement for agricultural workers 
granted and refused, 579. 

extension of man-power controls—measures 
adopted to meet labour shortages 
announced by Minister of Labour— 
text of radio address, 708-10; summary 
of plan, 709. 

report (with table) on distribution of man- 
power as at December 1, 1948, 575; 
as at June 1, 1944, 1307-8. 

requirements in 1944, 824. 

address of Director of N.S.S. before editors 
of business publications, on allocation 
of workers to meet war needs—or- 
ganization and functions of N.SS., 
1209; 1206-9; control orders, compulsory 
transfers, “freezing’”’ orders, labour per- 
mits, military rejects, farm labour and 
harvesting, 1207; allocation of man- 
power, women in industry and armed 
forces, mobilization, military delin- 
quents, labour-management committees, 
and labour transference, 1208; func- 
tions and membership of N.S.S. Ad- 
visory Board, number of workers to 
be re-allocated and activities of Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1209. 

functions of N.S.S. and man-power situa- 
tion reviewed by Deputy Minister of 
Labour at conference of C.M.A., 823-29 
—allotment of workers, 823; civilian 
and military requirements, 824; re- 
quirements in 1944, 824; appeal to em- 
ployers, 825; allocation of workers, 825; 
stabilization, transfers, and priorities, 
826; trade training, Industrial Mobili- 
zation Surveys, 827; employment ser- 
vice machinery, 828. 

amendments in N.S.S. civilian regulations 
re changes in lay-off procedure, 1456; 
text of order in council, 1457-58. 

lay-off procedure in war industry, 155; at 
Defence Industries Limited, Nobel, 
Ontario, 269; at Clark Ruse Aircraft 
Limited, Dartmouth, N.S., 584. 

curtailment of plant shut-downs in summer 
to relieve labour shortages, urged by 
Minister of Labour, 545. 

appeal to employers for assistance in labour 
ener aes made by Director of N.S.S., 

employment of female workers authorized 
for fluorspar mining, 713. 

N.S.8. assistance in labour shortages in 
canning, meat-packing and ice _ in- 
dustries, 582-83. 

merchant seamen on inland waters “frozen” 
in employment, 1096. 

winter employment of inland seamen, 11. 

labour supply in gold mining, 11, 566. 

coal labour survey, 1459. 
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Man-power—Con. 


labour ‘supply in coal mining, 10, 566. 

extension of coal miners’ exemption from 
military service, 94/1. 

postponement of military training of deli- 
very men, 941. 

Canadian-American agreement re employ- 
ment of border woodsmen, 583. 

issuance of permit cards to workers in 
epee employment (longshoremen), 
£2. 

provisions of order in council re employ- 

ment of army personnel on essential civi- 
lian projects, 1309. 

payment of soldiers detailed for duty in 
civilian employment, 1459. 

employment of prisoners of war at civilian 
work, 11, 450, 565. 

Dominion-provincial farm labour agree- 
ments (1944), 713. 

farm labour program (1944), 561, 1460-63. 

return to farms of men engaged at seasonal 
work, 270. 
N.S.S. seasonal transference of farm labour 
to other essential industry, 1260. 
amendments in N.S.S. regulations governing 
terms of employment of alternative 
service workers—leave of absence; 
maintenance of dependents; medical 
Services; wages, 450. 

revision and consolidation of N.S.S. civilian 
Pyrat re conscientious objectors, 
94, ° 

revision and consolidation of N.S.S. mobili- 
zation regulations governing—postpone- 
ments for essential workers, seamen, 
Indians, etce., call-up of married men 
not supporting wife or children; reme- 
dial medical treatment of rejects; con- 
scientious objectors; non-reporting mili- 
tary trainees, 451. 

compliance with mobilization regulations— 
survey of all employers of male em- 
ployees, 10, 450. 

results of check-up of male employees under 
mobilization regulations—number of 
delinquents located by employers’ sur- 
veys of male employees, 1096. 

enforcement of mobilization regulations by 
RECIM-P.) 5/7 D7 1-72) 

compliance of male applicants for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit with mobili- 
zation regulations, 450. 

summary of Report of Medical Procurement 
and Assignment Board, 830-32: 


Doctors—number of physicians (civilian 
and military) as of March, 1943 and 
1944, 830; ratio to civilian population, 
830; provincial distribution, 830; sta- 
bilization, 830; industrial require- 
ments—full and part-time, 831. 


Nurses—number registered, 831-32; in- 
dustrial requirements, full and part- 
time, 832. 


Dental Services—number of dentists 
(civilian and military) as of February, 
1943, 832; ratio to civilian population, 
832; establishment of procurement and 
assignment board for dentists and den- 
tal technical personnel advocated, 832; 
stabilization, 832. 

importance of personnel management in 
utilization of man-power—address of 
Deputy Minister of Labour and Director 
Lee as., S 200% 


Man-power—Con. 

extension of I.M.S. plan to cover male civil 
servants, 710. 

modified procedure to provide: job permits 
for workers living outside a city, 585. 

statistical report on prosecutions and con- 
victions under civilian regulations, 712. 

amendment in “freezing” regulations re 
termination of employment of workers 
in essential industry, 712. 

continued demand for technical personnel in 
essential undertakings reported by 
W.B.T.P., 1084. 

establishment of Travelling Boards to in- 
terview 1944 science graduates as tech- 
nical personnel for armed forces, 5. 

appointment of University Advisory Board 
to study and report on university war- 
time problems, 6. 

survey of technical personnel available for 
post-war employment, conducted by 
W.B.T.P., 1449. 

report on conference of women employment 
advisers and supervisors from U.I.C. 
and N.S8.8., 1309. 

employment of workers for Christmas rush 
simplified by new order under N.S:8. 
civilian regulations, 1312. 

C.M.A. conference on man-power and labour 
relations, 927-32. 

extension of 'C.V.T. facilities to provide new 
workers for industries producing es- 
sential civilian goods, 584, 

discontinuance of controls in _ post-war 
period—Deputy Minister of Labour at 
convention of ‘C.C. of L., 1435. 

essentiality of wartime controls stressed 
by Minister of Labour at C.C. of L. 
convention, 1434, 

man-power policy discussed by Deputy 
Minister of Labour at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1427. 

remarks of Deputy Minister of Labour at 
convention of T. and L.C. re duration 
of man-power controls, 1427-28. 

use of armed forces where civilian labour 
available opposed by T. and L.C., 1432. 


Australia: activities of Man-power Director- 
ate, 593; functions re placement of ex- 
service personnel in employment, 1021. 

South Africa: report on employment of 
women munition workers in Govern- 
ment ordnance factory, 465. 

United Kingdom: summary of White Paper 
on re-allocation of man-power during 
‘interim between defeat of Germany and 
of Japan, 1311; regulation of wage 
and working conditions of domestic 
workers in hospitals, 7; conscription of 
young men for coal mines, 12; sum- 
mary of woman-power policies, 1097. 


U.S.A.: establishment of area production 
urgency committees to relieve labour 
shortages in essential industries, 588; 
statistical report of activities under 
various training programs—Apprentice 
Training Service; Engineering, Science 
and Management War Training; Train- 
ing-Within-Industry; Food Production 
War Training; Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers; National 
Youth Administration, 585-86; change 
in deferment policy of War Man- 
power Commission, 13; statement of 
chairman of W.M.C. before Senate War 


ee 
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Man-power—Con. 

Investigating Committee on man- 
power requirements and job controls, 
1203; wage-increase applications in- 
volving ability to secure adequate la- 
‘bour force, 8; reports on labour turn- 
over, 13, 1205; report of W.M.C. on 
training ‘school for coal miners in Utah, 
587, and for railroaders in St. Louis, 
587; increase in placement of handi- 
capped workers during 1943, 705; num- 
ber of “selective” placements of physi- 
cally handicapped persons by Employ- 
ment Service disclosed in W.M.C. bul- 
letin, 1097; enrolment of women in 
various wartime training courses, 704; 
causes of accidents and their effect on 
production, 361; report of president at 
convention of (C.1.0., 1583; “Protect- 
ing Plant Man-power through the Con- 
trol of Air Contaminants’—review of 
bulletin issued by Division of Labour 
Standards, 1248. 


See also Priorities (Labour). 


Manufacturing: 


iCanada— 
proceedings of man-power and labour rela- 
tions conference of Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 927-32; remarks of 
retiring president, 931-32. 
report of D.B. of S. on “The Manufacturing 
Industries of Canada” (1941), 259. 
plans for withdrawing restrictions on manu- 
facture of civilian goods outlined by 
chairman of W.P.T.B., 1448, 1560. 
U.S.A.: resolution on recognition of 65-cent 
minimum wage standard opposed by 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
1453-54. 


Maritime Labour Institute: 
formation as trade union education project 
by Institute of Public Affairs, Dal- 
housie University, 597. 
issues brochure on proceedings of course 
‘in labour relations held at Dalhousie 
University, 1088. 


Maritime Provinces: 


improvement of economic conditions recom- 
mended by House of Commons Com- 
mittee, 149. 


Marketing: 
review of I.L.0. study on post-war eco- 
nomic policy, 706. 
Canada— 
free functioning of domestic and foreign 
markets recommended by Advisory 
Committee on Reconstruction, 150; 
summary of report, 150-54. 


Marsh, J. F., Deputy Minister of Labour for 
Ontario: 


remarks at \C.M.A. conference on man- 
power and labour relations, 930-31. 


Martin, Paul Joseph, Parliamentary Assistant 
to Minister of Labour: 
Canadian Government delegate at 26th ses- 


sion of International Labour Con- 
ference, 433. 


Martin, Paul Joseph—Con. 

address at annual meeting of League of Na- 
tions Society on achievements of Con- 
ference, 715. 

statement in House of Commons concerning 
labour-management co-operation in coal- 
mining industry, 940. 

on vacation-with-pay plans, 819. 

address at convention of C.C.C.L., 1441. 

on trade union membership in 1948, 819. 


Masters and Servants: 
See Domestic Workers. 


Maternity Grants: 
United Kingdom— 
benefit provisions outlined in White Paper 
on Social Insurance, 1316. 


Matriculation: 
See Education. 


McGregor, F. A., Commissioner, Combines 
Investigation Act: 

directs study of international trade com- 
binations and their relationship to 
Canadian interests, 933. 


McGuire, J., Secretary, Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees: 
remarks at convention of C.C. of L. on 
activities of trade unions in oceupietl 
countries, 1438. 


MeNally, Dr. G. F., Deputy Minster of Edu- 
cation (Alberta): 
chairman, Advisory Council of ‘C.V.T., 1370, 
1516. 


MeNutt, Paul V., Chairman, War Man-power 

Commission (US.A.): 

announces Canadian-American agreement 
concerning employment of ‘border 
woodsmen, 583. 

statement before Senate War Investigating 
Committee on man-power requirements 
and job controls, 1203. 

on enrolments under industrial training 
programs, 585-86. 

on increase in placement of handicapped 
workers during 1943, 705. 

address at convention of A.F. of L., 1580. 


MecTague, Hon. Justice C. P., Chairman, Na- 
tional War Labour Board (Canada): 
majority and minority reports of N.W.L.B. 
tabled in House of Commons, 124. 
resignation, 434. 


Meat: 


action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 800. 


Meat-Packing Industry: 


Canada— 
N.S.S. assistance in man-power shortage, 
566, 582. 


report of I.D.I.C. re dispute between Can- 
ada Packers Limited, Swift Canadian 
Company, Burns and Company, Limit- 
ed, and employees, 1484. 
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Medical Boards: 


Canada— 
appointment of physicians to emergency 
medical boards established for exami- 
nation of men under N.S.S. mobiliza- 
tion regulations, 157. 


Medical Examinations: 


Canada— 
revised regulations described by Minister 
of Labour in analysis of man-power 
program, 572-73. 
postponement without medical examination, 
to seamen (Merchant Marine), Indians, 
etc., granted under revised and con- 
solidated provisions of N.S.S. mobili- 
zation regulations, 451. 
military call-up of eighteen year olds, 829. 
Que.: required for hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees under amendment to Cities and 
Towns Act, 1049. 


Medical Officers: 
See Physicians. 


Medical Procurement 


Board: 
summary of report, 830-32: 


and Assignment 


* Doctors—number of physicians (civilian 
and military) as of March 1943 and 
1944, ratio to civilian population, pro- 
vincial distribution, 830; “freezing” re- 
commended by Board, 830; require- 
ments of industry—full and part-time, 
831; temporary return of military 


doctors to meet civilian emergencies, 
831. 


Nurses—number registered, 831-32; in- 
dustrial requirements, full and ‘part- 


time, 832; recommendation of Board, 
832. 
Dental Services—number of dentists 


(civilian and military) as of February, 
1943, 832; ratio to civilian population, 
832; establishment of procurement and 
assignment board for dentists and den- 
tal technical personnel advocated, 832; 
stabilization recommended, 832. 


Medical Schools: 


Canada— 

statistical report of Medical Procurement 
and Assignment Board, 831. 
establishment of medical college in 
University of Saskatchewan endorsed 
pawacial Committee on social welfare, 


Sask.: 


Medical Services: 

recommendations adopted at 26th session of 

International Labour Conference, 7195. 
Canada— 

estimated per capita operational cost for 
medicines and surgical appliances under 
proposed health insurance plan, 818. 

recommendations of Medical Procurement 
and Assignment Board re civilian use 
of physicians and dentists, 830, 832. 

plan of medical and hospital services for 
employees of General Engineering 
Company (Canada) Limited, 460; E.S. 


Medical Services—Con. 

and A. Robinson (Canada) Limited, 
462; Researth Enterprises, Limited, 
463; Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, 464. 

amendments in Government Employees’ 
‘Compensation Regulations, 1408. 

treatment of repatriated seamen prisoners 
of war, 105. 

payment to seamen for sickness and injury 
provided under special order, 675. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 1439. 

recommendation of R.T.B. re existing agree- 
ments and national scheme, 372, 373. 


legislative resolutions re old age and 
blind pensioners, 790. 


amendment in Hospital Aid Act re 
liability of employer’s medical aid fund 
for employee’s hospital expenses, 1281. 
N.S.: findings of survey made by Institute 
of Public Affairs on trends in medical 
care under health insurance, 1320. 


Ont.: amendment in Old Age Pensions Act 
re payment of medical services to old 
age and blind pensioners, 910; provi- 
sions of Municipal Health Services Act, 
910-11. 


: report and recommendations of Spe- 
cial Committee on social welfare, 947; 
benefits under Health Insurance Act, 
» 915; amendment in Municipal Medical 
and Hospital Services Act re payment 
of tax, 916. 
Australia: determination and payment of 
expenses of ex-service personnel direct- 
ed by Repatriation Commission, 1020- 
ab; 


Alta.: 
Man.: 


United Kingdom: benefit and contribution 
provisions summarized in White Paper 
on Social Insurance, 1314, 1316. 

U.S.A.: expansion of health services for 
members of U.A.W.-C.1.0., 554; medical 
care for children in nursery schools in 
Minneapolis, 268. 

See also Health Insurance. 


Membership: 
See Trade Union Membership. 


Merchant Marine: 


Canada— 
establishment of Government built, owned 
and operated merchant marine rec- 
ommended by C.C. of L.,. 1440. 
See also Seamen. 


Merit Awards: 
See Plant Awards. 


Metal Industry: 


Canada— 
action of W.P.T.B. 
1561. 
United Kingdom: establishment of joint pro- 
duction committees in private metal 
working plants, 721; summary of reno 
on apprenticeship scheme, 1244, 
results of study on effects of eo 
working hours on absenteeism, acci- 
dents, “and production, 9388; advisory 
standards re wartime employment of 
juveniles on metal-working machines, 
22, 24. 


in regard to, 804, 1060, 


U\S.A.: 


\ 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: 
statistical report on longevity among in- 
dustrial workers,» 1205. 


Migration and. Settlement: 


Canada— 
immigration status of refugees transferred 
from United Kingdom, 4. 
non-application of Immigration Act to re- 
patriated seamen prisoners of war, 105. 
aaa i strongly opposed by C.C.C.L., 
371. 
establishment of national immigration pol- 
icy advocated by C.C. of L., 365. 
U.S.A.: results of migration of workers into 
war production centres, 557. 


Venezuela: ratification of I.L.0. convention 
re inspection of immigrants, 1306. 


Military Call-up: 
Canada— 

Analysis of man-power program given by 
Minister of Labour, 558-81: review of 
mobilization regulations, 571; report on 
enlistments and enrolments, 572; rec- 
ommendations of University Advisory 
Board re university students, 572. 

revision and consolidation of N.S.S. mo- 
bilization regulations governing—es- 
sential workers; married men not sup- 
porting wife or children; seamen; In- 
dians; rejects; non-reporting military 
trainees, 451. 

new class (1926) 
service, 829. 

remarks of Director of N.S.S. in address 
a editors of business publications, 
1208. 


recommendation of 
regulations, 1444. 

postponement orders: essential agricultural 
workers, 563, 572, 1260, 1460; coal de- 
livery men, 941; extension of coal 
miners’ exemption, 157, 566, 941; meat 
packinghouse employees, 582; school 
teachers, 583; inland seamen, 11; uni- 
versity students, 5I72. 

summary of I.M.S. plan, 573; extension 
and purpose of, 825; extension to all 
industries, 709; to cover male civil 
servants, 710. 


compliance with mobilization regulations— 
survey of all employers of male em- 
ployees, 10, 450. 

results of check-up—number of delinquents 
located by employers’ surveys of male 
employees, 1096. 

call-up of deferred persons affected by lay- 
offs at war plants, 155, 269, 584. 

enforcement of mobilization regulations by 
R.CMEPS" 5) ST 1-72) 


police or military custody of non-reporting 
military trainees required under re- 
vised and consolidated N.S.S. mobili- 
zation regulations, 451. 

compliance of male applicants for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit with mobi- 
lization regulations, 450. 

provisions of Order in Council re employ- 
ment of army personnel on essential 
civilian projects, 1309. 


callable for military 


CC.C.L. re NSS. 


Military Delinquents: 


Canada— 

check-up of delinquents through survey of 
all employers of male employees, 450; 
results of check-up, 1096. 

statistical report of R.C.M.P. on enforce- 
ment of mobilization regulations, 5, 
Dieta. 

“check-up” system outlined by Minister of 
Labour in analysis of man-power pro- 
gram, 571-72. ; 

number of delinquents given by Director 
of N.S.S. in address before editors of 
business publications, 1208. 


Military Doctors: 
See Armed Forces; Physicians. 


Military Rejects: 


Canada— ; ; 

remedial medical treatment under revised 
and consolidated N.S.S. mobilization 
regulations, 465i. pag 

employment under Dominion-provincial 
farm labour program (1944), 1460. 

transfer to essential employment under 
I.M:S. plan, 825. © 

transference of military rejects to essen- 
tial employment as part of plan adopt- 
ed to meet labour shortages, announced 
by Minister of Labour, 709. ; 

number of army rejects and placement in 
other employment reviewed by Director 
of N.S.S. in address before editors 
of business publications, 1207. 


Milk: 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to evaporated 
milk, 1058. 


Millwood Fluorspar Mines Limited: : 
employment of female workers authorized, 


713. 


Mines and Resources, Department of: 


immigration status of refugees transferred 
from United Kingdom, 4. 


Minimum Wages: 


Canada— é 
comparative study of provincial labour 
standards published by Department of 
Labour, 701. 
referred to in report of Board of Con- 
ciliation under I.D.I. Act, 291-92. 
recommendation of C.C.C.L. re P.C. 7679, 
371; other recommendation, 1444. 
stand of Canadian Teachers’ Federation en- 
dorsed by C.C. of L., 1489; provision 
of basic minimum wage sought by Po- 
litical Action Committee, 1087. 
Alta.: postal worker awarded part of claim 
under Minimum Wage Act—rest bar- 
red by time lapse, 797; recommenda- 
tions of provincial Federation of La- 
bour, 374. 


Female Minimum Wage Act—rescission of 

Order No. 11 fixing employers’ maximum 

price for meals and lodging, 1555; No. 

15 (piece work, overtime, deductions 
and inexperienced employees), 1410. 


Male Minimum Wage Act—No. 23 (road 
construction workers), 1052. 


Man.: 


INS. 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


INDEX 


Minimum Wages—Con. 
B.C.: 


annual report of Board of Industrial 
Relations (1943), 1297-98. 


Female Minimum Wage Act—(resort ho- 
tels), 1052; non-adoption of amending 
Bill re inclusion of farm labourers, 
fruit pickers and domestic servants, 
785, 786; amendments, 785; Order No. 
24 (mercantile industry), 1555. 


Male Minimum Wage Act—amendments, 
785; Order No. 59 (mercantile indus- 
try), 1555. 

administration of Act during 1942-43, 
696; non-adoption of Bill repealing reg- 
ulations under Act concerning dis- 
crimination, minimum rates, etc., 1281; 
legislative recommendations of T. and 
Tn@ ands RD. Bs wl 27, 


activities of Boura in 1943 and amend- 
ments in order re women workers, 
1081; recommendations of affiliated 
organizations of T. and L.C., 3/74. 


Minimum Wage for Women Act—Order 
No. 3 (hotels, restaurants, refreshment 
rooms, boarding houses, tea rooms, ice 
cream parlours, light lunch stands, and 
hospitals with exception of student and 
graduate nurses), 1412. 


annual report of Minimum Wage 
uae Department of Labour (1943), 


ee ees of Commission of In- 
quiry into Hospitals, 14, 15. 


Minimum Wage Commission— 


Orders, by-laws, ete— 
By-law B- -1 (assessments on employers), 107, 
By-laws B-1-B and B-1-C (levy on em- 


ployers in. timber-driving and forest 
operations), 108, 2303 1053. 

. 4 (workers not covered by 
orders), 527, 1283. 

. © (silk textile industry), 405. 
. 6 (stationary enginemen and firemen), 
676, 1555. 

nT (shoe counters), 1555. 

. 8(cotton textile industry), 236. 

. 9 (teachers, Verdun), 1053. 

. 10 (pasteurization, manufacture and 
distribution of dairy products), 405. 

. 13 (match industry), 676. 

. 14 (maintenance men, Montreal dis- 
trict), 1053. 

soap Bi con 
paper), 405 

P16 (butter ‘and cheese wholesale and 
export establishments), 676. 

. 17 (laundry and dry-cleaning establish- 
ments, Montreal), 676. 

. 19 (hosiery mills), 676. 

. 22 (bricks and building blocks manu- 
facture), 236. 

. 23 (taverns, Montreal district), 1555. 

. 25 (waste material), 236. 

. 26-A (taxicabs and ‘automobiles, Mont- 
real and district), 1555. 

. 27 (canning industry), 236. 

. 28 (laundries and dye-works, 
and Quebec West), 1053. 

. 29 (taxicabs and automobiles, Quebee 
and Levis), 1053. 

. 30 (manufacture of wooden boxes and 
other wooden objects), 1283. 

. 31 (tailors and dressmakers, Quebec 
oity),° 1555. 


special 


and grading of waste 


Quebec 
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Minimum Wages—Con. 


No. 


32 (mattress and upholstering industry, 
Quebec, Levis, and Quebec West), 1555. 


. 384 (ice industry, Quebee city and dis- 


tHichjewlooae 


. 36 (foundries, Hull), 1555. 
. 37 (glass 


container manufacturing), 


1053. 


. 39 (forest operations), 1555. 


. 40 (theatre employees, Montreal 
Island), 793. 
. 42 (peat-bog industry), 676. 
. 45 (glass factories), 675. 

extension of provisions of Act to 
include various towns and_ certain 
classes of employees, 1283; annual 


report of Bureau of Labour and Public 
Welfare (1943), 542; arrears of wages 
collected during 1943 under Minimum 
Wage Act, 549-50. 


Minimum Wage Act— 


Order “I” 


(rescinded), 1413. 


Order “J” (rescinded), 1413. 


Order “K” 


(application to certain  in- 


AE Ve gama trades or occupa- 
tions), 
Order he “(extension of provisions to 


No. 
No. 
. 3 (bowling alleys, billiard halls, skat- 





United Kingdom: 


LOR We 


. 5 (hotel 
No. 


certain towns), 1413. 

1 (covering most employees in or near 
cities), 1556. 

2 (hotel and restaurant 
cities), 1556. 


industry in 


ing and curling rinks, dance. halls, 
theatres, shooting galleries, etc.), 1556. 


.4 (covering most employees in or near 


1557. 


certain specified towns), 
industry in 


and restaurant 
certain towns), 1557. 

6 (employees in places of amusement 
in certain towns), 1558. 


payment of guaranteed 
wage to coal miners, 643; recommenda- 
tions of, Printing and Kindred Trades 
Federation in report on post-war plan- 
ning in printing industry, 1322. 


Senate resolution on recognition of 
65-cent minimum wage standard, 1453; 
40-cent minimum wage rate established 
under Fair Labour Standards Act, 
1204; regulations under Fair Labour 
Standards Act (1938) governing home 
work, 938; labour standards in voca- 
tional training, 529. 


Venezuela: ratification of I.L.0O. convention, 
1306. 

See also Guaranteed Employment; Legal 
Decisions; National War Labour 
Board; Wages. 

Mining: 
Canada— 

Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
into coal industry, 


1299; membership 


and functions, 1448. 


coal labour survey, 1459. 


extension of coal miners’ 


hee ge from 
military service, 157, 


summary of report on see onal et wa 


es 
and output in coal industry, issued aby 
D.B. of S., Ds 


labour supply in coal mining, 10, 566. 
D.B 


. of §S. report on employment in lode 


gold mines, 1278. 


labour supply in gold mining, 11, 566. 
labour requirements of base metal mining 


industry, 567. 
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Mining—Con. 


employment of female workers authorized 
for fluorspar mining, 713. 

procedure for settlement of grievances and 
disputes under collective agreements, 


27, 34. 
exclusion of service personnel from union 
representation votes appealed by 


certain employers, 1300. 


Alta.: new section under Mines Act, 792. 


N 
N 


.B.: amendments in Mining Act, 1551. 
S.: joint conferences on problems of coal 


mining industry — labour-management 
production committees established, 940; 
amendments in Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, 1547; regulation under Mines 
Regulation (Wartime Emergency) Act 
re employment of young persons, 527. 


Sask.: consolidation of regulations under Coal 


Mining Industry Act, 405; revision of 
regulations under Coal Miners’ Safety 
and Welfare Act, 527, amendment in 
Act re employment of young persons, 
913, proposed amendment in Act, 406; 
revised regulations under Mines Regula- 
tion Act re employment of young 
persons, 527. 


United Kingdom: stabilization of wages and 


U.S.A.: 


prohibition of outlaw strikes in coal 
mining industry, 643; conscription of 
young men for coal mines, 12; Court 
of Inquiry presents unanimous report 
on dispute over recognition of office 
workers’ union, 551; rehabilitation of 
miners—report on health and industrial 
efficiency in Scotland, 20, 21. 

percentage of coal miners under 
collective bargaining agreements con- 
taining check-off provisions, 1089; 
report of W.M.C. on training school 
for coal miners in Utah, 587; average 
hours worked per week in bituminous 
and anthracite coal mining during July 
(1944), 1205. 


Mitchell, Allan, Director, Unemployment In- 


surance Commission: 

technical adviser at International Labour 
Conference, 433. 

remarks at conference of women employ- 
ment advisers and supervisors from 


U.1.C. and N.S.8., 1309. 


Mitchell, Hon. Humphrey, Minister of 
Labour: 
presents extensive review of man-power 


program (with tables), 558-81. 

text of radio address on measures adopted 
to meet man-power shortages, 708-10. 

extracts from New Year’s message, 1; from 
Labour Day message, 1079. 

remarks at initial meeting 
Labour Relations Board 
478. 

remarks at conference of women employ- 
ment advisers and supervisors from 
U.I.C. and N.S.S., 1309. 

remarks in House of Commons on strike of 
employees of Montreal Tramways Com- 
pany, 935. 

extract from address at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1427; of C.C. of L., 1434. 

remarks at presentation of Dominion legis- 
lative program of C.C. of L., 365; of 
Tang Wu o00 1 rOl Oar im 3 


\ 


of Wartime 
(National), 


Mitchell, Hon. Humphrey—Con. 


urges curtailment of plant shut-downs in 
summer to relieve labour shortages, 
545. 

on formation of joint production committees 
in post-war period, 1464. 

on administration of fair wages policy, 125. 


on N.S.8S. campaign for seasonal trans- 
ference of farm labour to other 
essential industry, 1260. 

on reinstatement of veterans in former 


employment, 815. 

on Canadian Vocational Training, 436. 

statement on labour supply in coal mining, 
10; gold mining, 11. 

on lay-off procedure and re-employment of 
personnel of Clark Ruse Aircraft 
Limited, Dartmouth, N.S., 584. 

on number of workers awarded vacations 
with pay by War Labour Boards, 1299. 

on compliance with ._N.S.S. mobilization 


regulations for unemployment insur- 
ance benefit, 502. 
tables Report of Annuities Branch of 


Department of Labour in House of 
Commons, 262. 

tables information in House of Commons 
concerning labour. representation on 
Department of Labour boards and 
committees, 702. 

tables Wartime Labour Relations Order 
(P.C. 1003) in House of Commons, 135. 

approves establishment of additional day 
nurseries in Toronto, 1301. 


announcements— 

commencement of study of international 
trade combinations and their relation- 
ship to Canadian interests, 933. 

amendment in N.S.S. civilian regulations 
governing reinstatement in former em- 
ployment of workers transferred to war 
jobs, 157. bs 

establishment of Post-War 
Survey, 815. 

re compliance of male applicants for un- 
employment insurance benefit with 
mobilization regulations, 649. 

extension of coal miners’ exemption from 
military service, 157. 

indefinite postponement of schoo] teachers 
under amended N.S.8. mobilization 
regulations, 583. 

Canadian-American agreement concerning 
employment of border woodsmen, 583. 

exchange of threshing equipment and 
crews under reciprocal arrangement 
Be as the United States and Canada, 

extension of C.V.T. facilities to industries 
producing essential civilian goods, 584. 

amendment in W.L.R.R. re duration of 
collective agreements, 1105-6. 


Employment 


announcements of appointments: 

appointment of Commission to investigate 
welfare of Japanese in British Col- 
umbia, 4. 

pppoe mer of University Advisory Board, 


establishment of Industrial Production Co- 
operation Board, 144. 

appointment of Dr. Cyril F. James to 
University Advisory Board, 1303. 

appointments to advisory committee on 
teaching profession, 122. 
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Mitchell, Hon. Humphrey—Con. 
appointment and duties of Controller of 
Grain Handling (Fort William and 
Port Arthur), 1085. 
resignation of V. C. MacDonald, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 701. 


Mobility of Labour: 


Canada— 
activities of N.S.S., 826-27. 
assistance of N.S.S. in farm labour shortage 
commended by Director in address be- 
ste editors of business publications, 
1207. 


United Kingdom: essentiality of labour trans- 
ference emphasized in White Paper on 
Hmployment Policy, 945. 


See also Labour Transference. 


Mobilization: 


See Alternative Service; Coal; Deferments; 
Enforcement; Essential Employment; 
Industrial Mobilization Survey; Mili- 
tary Call-wp; Military Delinquents; 
National Selective Service; Recon- 
version; Technical Personnel. 


Monetary and Financial Problems: 


See United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference. 


Montreal Tramways Company: 

strike of employees, 971; remarks of 
Minister of Labour, 935; report of 
Board of Conciliation, 976. 

provisions of order in council P.C. 6416 re 
strike, 972; amended, 1408. 

stand of workers endorsed by C.C. of L., 
1439. 

criticism voiced in presidential address at 
convention of C.C.C.L., 1443. 

recommendation of C.C.C.L. re prevention 
of strikes in public utilities, 1444. 


Morley, R. B., General Manager, Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations of 


Ontario: 


summary of article on university courses in 
prevention of industrial accidents, 820. 


Mosher, A. R., President, Canadian Congress 
of Labour: 
presidential address before C.C. of L., 1433. 
remarks at presentation of Dominion legis- 
lative program, 362, 366. 
extracts from New Year’s message, 2; 
labour day message, 1079. 
appointment to Wartime Labour Relations 
Board, 477. 


Mothers’ Ailowances: 

Man.: amendments in Child Welfare Act, 
1281. 

N.B.: provisions of Act, 1551; appointment 
of Advisory Committee on, 7 

N.S.: extension of provisions of Act sought 
by affiliated organizations of T. and 
L.C., 374. 

Ont.: proposed enactment of provincial legis- 
lature re increased allowance, 406. 


Wear 
Mothers’ Allowances—Con. 
Que.: administration of needy mothers’ assist- 
ance by new Department of Social 
Welfare, 1050. 
Sask.: increased payments to mothers of 
dependent children provided under 
Child Welfare Act, 797; recommenda- 
tions of Special Committee on social 
welfare adopted, 947. 
See also Family Allowances. 


Motor Transportation: 
N.S.: amendment in Motor Carrier Act, 1548. 


Mulock, Sir William, K.C.M.G.: 
Tee first Minister of Labour, death of, 
LED}; : 


Munitions: 


Canada— 
output figures given by Minister of Labour 
in analysis of man-power program, 567. 


‘Munitions and Supply, Department of: 


Canada’s wartime industrial achievements 
reviewed in publication “The Industrial 
Front’) 1312. 

co-operation with N.S.8. in program of 
lay-off procedure in war industry, 155. 


reports shut-down of Defence Industries 
Limited, Nobel, Ontario, 269. 


Murray, Philip, President, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations: 
convention report, 1582. 


urges U.R.W.A. to retain “no-strike” pledge, 
1203. 


Music .in Industry: 


Canada— 

industrial music in certain war plants: 
General Engineering Company (Can- 
ada) Limited, 461; Research Enter- 
prises, Limited, 463; Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, 464. 


U.S.A.: survey of industrial music programs 
in war plants, 25. 


National Advisory Councils for Juvenile 
Employment (United Kingdom): 


duties of councils established in England, 
Scotland and Wales, 717, 720. 


National Assistance: 


United Kingdom— 
provisions of program outlined in White 
Paper on Social Insurance, 1314-15, 
1316. 


National Council of Physical Fitness: 
appointments to, 263. 
See also National Physical Fitness Act. 


Naiional Defence, Department of: 


appointment of representative as member 
of Regional Selective Service Advisory 
Boards, 583. 


National Employment Service: 
See Employment Service. 
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National Film Board: 


distribution of films concerning establish- 
ment of labour-management production 
committees, 1092-93. 


National Health and Welfare, Department 
of : 
establishment and functions, 1172-73, 1407. 


appointment of Minister, Hon. Brooke 
Claxton, M.P., 1321. 


administration of Family Allowances Act, 


National Housing Act (1944): 
provisions of, 1083, 1175-76. 
application of provisions to veterans, 1175. 
See also Housing. 


National Joint Advisory Council: 


United Kingdom— 
functions, 721-22. 


National Joint Conference Board of the 
Construction Industry: 


procedure for settlement of grievances and 


disputes under collective agreements, 
eso. 


National Labour Relations Board (Canada): 


See Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National). 


National Labour Relations Board (U.S.A.): 
Court rules “wildcat” strikers not protected 
by Wagner Act, 1304. 
interpretation of Board re legality of wage 
strikes under Wagner Act, 1202. 
upheles employer in unlawful strike case, 


Court of Appeals rules threat of employer 
to withhold benefits illegal, in appeal 
from decision of Board, 938. 

Supreme Court holds decline in membership 
after union recognized as bargaining 
agent not proper grounds for employer’s 
refusal to bargain, 679. 


National Physical Fitness Act: 


authorization of agreements between Do- 
minion and province of British Colum- 
bia, 786. 

passage of Physical Fitness Act in Saskat- 
chewan, 914. 


See also National Council of Physical Fit- 
ness. 


National Production Advisory Council: 


United Kingdom— 
functions, 721-22. 


National Registration: 


Canada— 

amendments in regulations, 12. 

amendment to Regulations governing de- 
serters and absentees from armed 
forces, 829. : 

enforcement of regulations by R.C.M.P., 5. 

issuance of national registration certificates 
to discharged service personnel, 590. 


National Selective Service (Canada): 
Canada— 


review of man-power program (with tables) 
presented by Minister of Labour, 558- 
81; establishment, labour permits, stab- 
ilization of agriculture, 558; labour 
priorities, 558-59; control of advertise- 
ments for help, reinstatement in 
employment, supplementary allowances, 
compulsory transfer of civilians and 
military rejects, designated establish- 
ments, placements, Advisory Board, 
Administration Board, regional boards, 
Dominion Employment Service, 559; 
compulsory transfer orders, prosecu- 
tions, enforcement, courts of referees, 
560; women in industry, 560-61; farm 
labour policy, 561-63; discharged or 
rejected members of armed forces, 563; 
lumbering and logging industries, 563- 
64; interned aliens, prisoners of war, 
and Japanese, 564, 565; pulp and paper 
industry, 564; longshoremen, shipload- 
ing, 564; coal and gold mines, flour 
mills, meat packing plants, and certain 
other industries, textile industry, 566; 
war production, construction, transport- 
ation and base metal mining, 567; lay- 
offs, 567-68; special placements, 568-69; 
mobilization for armed forces, 571-73; 
industrial mobilization survey plan, 
5738; conscientious objectors, 573; 
permits issued under civilian regula- 
tions, January 1, 1943, to December 30, 
1943, 576. 

functions reviewed from administrative 

, standpoint by Deputy Minister of 

Labour at conference of C.M.A., 823-29. 

address of Director before editors of 
business publications, on allocation of 
workers to meet war needs—organiza- 
tion and functions of N.S.S., 1209, 
1206-9; control orders, compulsory 
transfers, “freezing” orders, labour 
permits, military rejects, farm labour 
and harvesting, 1207; allocation of 
man-power, women in industry and 
armed forces, mobilization, military 
delinquents, labour-management com- 
mittees, and labour’ transference, 1208; 
functions and membership of N.S:S. 
Advisory Board, number of workers to 
be re-allocated, and activities of De- 
partment of Labour, 1209. 

role in post-war period, 1209, 1427, 1434. 

establishment of Regional Selective Service 
Advisory Boards, 124. 

important role of women in war and other 
essential industries indicated in review 
of activities (1941-43), 456-59. 

compliance with regulations in closing down 
of plants during summer, urged by 
Minister of Labour, 545. 

program of lay-off procedure in war in- 
dustry, 155; at Defence Industries 
Limited, Nobel, Ontario, 269; at Clark 
Ruse Aircraft Limited, Dartmouth, 
N.S., 584. 

representation of organized labour’ on 
advisory and regional boards, 702. 

conference of women employment advisers 
and supervisors, 1309. 

amendments in Regulations re administra- 
tion, 1554. 

compliance. of employers and employees 
with directions of Controller of Grain 
Handling (Fort William and Port 
Arthur), 1085. 
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National Selective Service—Con. 


procedure re employers’ enquiries concern- 
ing engagement of discharged members 
of armed forces, 1084. 

number of veterans placed in employment 
during September (1944), 1299-1300. 

modified procedure to provide job permits 
for workers living outside a city, 585. 

issuance of permit cards to workers in 
poeeisied employment (longshoremen), 
1 

representation on Medical-Procurement and 
Assignment Board, 830. 

appointment of representatives of Depart- 
ments of National Defence and Agri- 
culture as members of Regional Select- 
ive Service Advisory Boards, 583. 

national registration certificates issued to 
discharged service personnel, 590. 

female workers authorized for fluorspar 
mining, 713. 

appointment of Group-Captain B. F. Wood 
as associate director (essential ser- 
vices), 1089. 

establishment of Travelling Boards to inter- 
view 1944 university science graduates 
as technical personnel for armed forces, 


placement program described in report on 
administration of Japanese affairs 
(1942-44), 1300-01. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 370, 1444. 

See also Canadian Vocational Training; 
Employment Service; 
Labour Supply; National Selective 
Service Civilian Regulations; Nationa] 
Selective Service Mobilization Regula- 
tions; Post-War Employment. 


National Selective Service (U.S.A.): 
change in deferment policy of W.M.C., 13. 


National Selective Service Administration 
Board: 
functions, 559, 1209. 


National Selective Service Advisory Board: 


functions, 559, 1209, 1435. 
approves three-fold plan to meet man-power 
shortages, 710. 


National Selective Service Civilian Regula- 

tions: 

amendment in “freezing” regulations re 
termination of employment of workers 
in essential industry, 712. 

amendments re changes in lay-off procedure, 
1456; text of order in council, 1457-58. 

amendment governing reinstatement in 
former employment of civilian workers 
transferred to war jobs, 157. 

supplementary allowances to transferred 
workers, 710-12. 

application of compulsory transfer orders to 
provide workmen for construction of 
veterans’ hospitals, 1021. 

amendments re terms of employment of 
alternative service workers—leave of 
absence; maintenance of dependents; 
medical services; wages; 450, 941, 1408. 

employment of prisoners of war at civilian 
work, 11 

prosecutions and convictions under regula- 
tions, 712, 1096, 1303. 

amendment extends coal miners’ exemption 
from military service, 157, 941. 


Farm Labour; - 


National Selective Service Civilian Regula- 
tions—Con. 
employment of workers for Christmas rush, 
13512; 


new section re employment of merchant 
seamen on foreign-going ships of non- 
Canadian registry, 583. 

winter employment of inland seamen, 11. 

immigration status of refugees transferred 
from United Kingdom, 4. 

office consolidation of Regulations and 
amendments, 106. 

Alta.: Court holds seven days’ notice of dis- 

missal to be sufficient, 236. 


National Selective Service Mobilization 
Regulations: 
Canada— 


revision and consolidation—postponements 
for essential workers, seamen, Indians, 
ete.; call-up of married men _ not 
supporting wife or children; remedial 
medical treatment of rejects;. con- 
scientious objectors; non-reporting mili- 
tary trainees, 451. 

military call-up of eighteen year olds, 829. 

compliance with mobilization regulations— 
survey required of all employers of 
male employees, 10, 450; results of 
check-up, 1096. 

compliance of applicants for unemployment 
insurance benefit with regulations, 450, 
502, 649. 

enforcement by R.C.M.P., 5, 571-72. 

amendment extends coal miners’ exemption 
from military service, 157, 941. 

school teachers granted indefinite postpone- 
ment under amended regulations, 583. 

appointment of physicians to emergency 
medical boards established for examina- 
tion of men under regulations, 157. | 

tables showing (1) distribution of man- 
power in designated age classes, 578; 
(2) number and percentage of post- 
ponements granted and refused, 579; 
(3) number and percentage of applica- 
tions for postponement for agricultural 
workers granted and refused, 579. 


National Selective Service Tobacco Advisory 
Committee: 
labour supply for tobacco harvest, 1462. 


National War Labour Board: 


Canada— 

amendments to Wartime Wages Control 
Order (1943)—statement of Prime 
Minister, 452; text of revising order, 
453-55. . 

incorporation of cost-of-living bonus into 
wage rates—memorandum of proce- 
dures, 170-72; further explanation, 548. 

further amendment in Wartime Wages 
Control Order (1943), 726. 

administration of fair wages policy trans- 
ferred to Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour, 125. 

majority and minority reports (supplement, 
February, 1944), 124. 

resignation of Hon. Mr. Justice C. P. 
McTague, chairman, 434. 

appointment of Mr. Justice Maynard B. 
Archibald, chairman, 434. 

appointment of alternate chairman, 935. 
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National War Labour Board—Con. National War Labour Board—Con. 


application of certain classes of railway 
employees, members of various unions, 


finding ‘and direction covering shipbuilding 
and repair yards in St. Lawrence and 
Great Lakes area, 166. 

summary of decisions, 38, 158, 271, 466, 
599, 726, 833, 949, 1098, 1213, 1324, 
1471. 

decisions re payment of cost-of-living bonus, 
38, 39, 41, 44, 160, 164, 272, 274, 275-76, 
280, 469, "471, 473, 476, 600, 606, 728, 
729, 731, 732, 733, 734, 835, 837, 838, 
839, 840, 842, 954, 957, 958, 964, 1098, 
1099, 1104, 1325, 1326, 1472, 1473, 1477. 

decisions re equal pay for women workers, 
470-71, 1474. 

decisions re group and health insurance 
plans, 39, 466, 472. 

decisions re holidays with pay, 39, 41, 43, 
L582 Tb} P62 P64, 2720276, 877, "278, 
284, 469, 472, 473, 728, 834, 835, 838, 
840, 842, 950-53, 1100, 1103, 1104, 1325, 
1330-31. 

decisions re hours of labour, 41-42, 272, 
284, 467, 469, 471, 474, 476, 735, 956, 
963," 1100,°°1325," 13827, 1333, 1334, 

decisions re overtime conditions, 41, 48, 
162, 280, 284, 467, 469, 474, "475, 727, 
729, 838, 950, 955, 957, 958, 963, 964, 
1100, 1102, 1325, 1327-28, 1393) 

decisions re shift premiums, 41, 164, 272, 
273, 274, 279 (war premium), 285, 467, 
470, 471, 474, 475, 838, 950-51, 959, 960, 
964, 1101, 1328, 1473, 1475, 1476. 

decisions re payment of special bonus, 163, 
467, 468, 471, 474, 731, 732, 733, 735-36, 
1102, 1104, 1328, 1472. 

decisions re statutory holidays, 41, 472, 950, 
955, 963, 1104, 1330. 

number of vacation-with-pay plans and 
employees affected, 569, 819, 1299. 

wage increases authorized, 1299. 

vacations with pay to 600,000 employees 
since 1939—analysis of man-power pro- 
gram given by Minister of Labour, 569. 

remarks of president of C.C.C.L., 1442-43, 
1444. 


C.C. of L. criticism of, 363. 


See also Labour Representation; Wartime 
Labour Relations Board. 


DECISIONS OF BOARD: 

Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Limited, 
and International Union of Operating 
Engineers, 473. 

Abitibi Power and Paper Company, the 
Great Lakes Paper Company, the Spruce 
Falls Power and Paper Company, the 
Provincial Paper Company, and em- 
ployees, 164. 

Messrs. Acme Plumbing and Heating Ser- 
vice, Barr and Anderson, Limited, B. Boe, 
Limited, F. N. Hamilton, Sidney Hall, 
Gordon Latham, Leek and Company, 
Limited, Mitchell Brothers Plumbing, 
Heating and Sheet Metal Company, 
Limited, O.S. McMorran, David W. Ross 
Company, San-O-Heat, Limited, Stewart 
and Phillips (Vancouver) Limited, Weeks 
and Company, Limited, Fred Welsh and 
Son, all of Vancouver, and United Asso- 
ciation of Journeymen Plumbers and 
Steamfitters of the United States and 
Canada (Local 170), 834. 


DECISIONS oF Boarp—Con. 


Advertising Agencies of Canada, and Mrs. 
Claire Wallace Stutt, 278. 

Alberta Nitrogen Products, Limited, Calgary, 
and International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Local 690), 1325. 

Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, and 
United Paap eae of America ‘(Local 
2251), 279. | 

Aluminum Company off Canada, Limited, and 
La Federation Nationale des Employes 
des Industries de Aluminium, Inc., 728. 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, and 
La Federation -Nationale des Employes 
des Industries de Aluminium, Inc. and 
International Union of Aluminum Work- 
ers, 729 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, and 
Le Syndicat National des Employes de 
VAluminium d’Arvida, Inc., 954, 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited 
(Kingston. Works), and Employees’ Coun- 
cil Aluminum Company of Canada, 
Limited, 955. 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, La 
Tuque, and employees, 161. 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, and 
Aluminum Goods, Limited, Toronto, and 
their employees’ council, 472. 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
ae and their employees’ council, 

Anaconda American Brass, Limited, 1217. 

Anaconda American Brass, Limited, - and 
Canada Strip Mill, Limited, New Toronto, 
and Industrial Union of Copper and 
Brass Workers (Local No. 1), 842. 

L’Association des Constructeurs de Quebec, 
Inc., and Le Conseil des metiers de la 
construction des Syndicats nationaux 
catholiques de Quebec, 604. 

Atlas Coal Company, Limited, Murray Col- 
lieries, Limited, Empire Collieries, Lim- 
ited, Maple Leaf Collieries, Limited, all 
of East Coulee, and United Mine Work- 
ers of America, District 18, 956. 

Auto Specialties, Limited, and Local Union 
195, U.A.W.-C.1.0., 272. 

Avon Coal Company, Minto Coal Company, 
Welton and Henderson Coal Company, 
G. H. King Coal Company, E. 8. Craw- 
ford Coal Company, and United Mine 
Workers of America, District 26, 276. 

L. N. Bell, Limited, and Bell Buses, Limited, 
and employees, 165. 

Bell Asbestos Mines, Limited, Thetford Mines, 
and Canadian Union of Asbestos Workers 
(Local No. 5), 1218. 

Bendix-Eclipse of Canada, Tinie) Wind- 
sor, and U.A.W.-C.1.0., Local 195, 958. 

J. R. Booth, Limited, Ottawa, and Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers and International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 837. 

Brackman-Ker Milling Company, Limited,. 
British Columbia, 40. 

Brentwood College, Victoria, 274. 

British Columbia Electric Railway Company, 
Limited, and International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers (Locals 213 and 
230), 274. 
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The B.C. Independent Theatres Association 
and British Columbia Projectionists’ So- 
ciety, Local 348 of the International 
Alliance Theatrical, Stage Employees and 
Moving Picture Machine Operators, 1216. 

B.C. Motor Transportation, Limited, Van- 
couver, and Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees (Division 101), 959. 

B.C. Shipbuilders’ Federation and Dock and 
Shipyard Workers’ Union of Vancouver 
and District (Local No. 2), 1332. 

Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, 
and La Federation Nationale des Travail- 
leurs de la Pulpe et du Papier, 1477. 

Brosseau, Limitee, Montreal, and Le Syndicat 
des Employes de la Boulangerie et de la 
Patisserie de Montreal, Inc., 728. 

Brunner Mond, Canada Limited, and Local 
Union 89, U.A.W.-C.1.0., 272. 

Bryce Bakeries, Limited, Winnipeg, and 
Canadian Bakery Workers’ Union (Local 
NGOs kato. 

Burkhardt’s Dairy, Kitchener Dairies Limited, 
Kitwat Jersey Dairy, Maple Lane Dairy, 
Purity Dairy, Model Dairy Kitchener, 
Limited, Rickert Dairy, Rosemount Farms 
Dairy, Westside Dairy, Limited, all of 
Kitchener, and, Dairy pores Union, 
Local 22697 (A.F. of L.), 1099 

Burns and Company, Limited, Calgary, and 
employees, 163, 1327. 

Burns and Company: Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 164. 

“Calgary General Contractors’ Association, and 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America (Local 1779), 1324. 

Calgary Hotel Licensees, Calgary, and Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees (Local 262), 
Calgary, 1334. 

California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Regina, 


Canada Bread Company, Limited, Weston’s 
Bread and Cake (Canada) Limited, 
Bryce Bakeries, Limited, and Picardy, 
Limited, all of Winnipeg, and Canadian 
Bakery Workers’ Union (Local No. 1), 
1327 


Canada Packers, Limited, Swift Canadian 
Company, Limited, and Burns and Com- 
pany, Limited, and United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, 279, 

The Canada Starch Company, Limited, Car- 
dinal, and National Union of Food Pro- 
cessors (Local No. 1), 1477. 

Canadian Aircraft Instruments and Acces- 
sories, Limited, 162. 

Canadian Car and Foundry Company, Am- 
herst, and A.S. Farrell, 1103. 

Canadian Car and Foundry Company, Limited 
(Malleable Division), Brantford, and 
certain employees, 471. 

Canadian Car and Foundry Company, Limited 
(Aircraft Division), Fort William, and 
certain employees, 474, 

Canadian Car and Foundry Company, Limited, 
Fort William, and Office Employees’ 
Union (No. 23302) , 1328. 

Canadian Consolidated Grain Company, 
Limited; Eastern Terminal Elevator Com- 
pany, Limited; Fort William Elevator 
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Company, Limited; Federal Grain, Lim- 
ited; McCabe Brothers’ Grain Company, 
Limited; N. M. Patterson and Company, 
Limited; Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, 
Limited; United Grain Growers’ Ter- 
minal, Limited; Western Grain Com- 
pany, Limited; Saskatchewan Pool Ter- 
minals, Limited; Manitoba Pool Ter- 
minals, Limited, and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(Local 650), 1214. 

Canadian Construction Association, Saint 
John, and Bricklayers’, Masons’ and 
Plasterers’ International Union of 
America (Local No. 1), 1472. 

Canadian Corps of Commissionaires, Inc., 
Edmonton, 1472. 

Canadian Industries, Limited, and Local 195, 
U.A.W.-C.1.0., 273. 

Canadian Industries, Limited, Montreal, 280. 

Canadian International Papin Company, and 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers, and 


International Brotherhood of ‘Paper 
Makers, 835. 
Canadian International Paper Company 


(Gaspe Woodlands Division), 1331. 
Canadian International Paper Company 


(Hawkesbury Mill and _ International 
Fibre Board), 1471. 


Canadian International Paper Company 
(Noranda and Maniwaki Woodlands 
Divisions), 1330. 

Canadian International Paper Company, 
Limited, Temiskaming, and employees, 
160. 

The Canadian John Woods Company, Limited, 
and Boilermakers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ 
Union of Canada (Local No. 1), 283. 

Canadian Johns-Manville Company, Limited, 
Asbestos Corporation, Limited, and John- 
son Asbestos Company and National 
Catholic Asbestos Syndicate, Inc., 602. 


Canadian Liquid Air Company, Limited, and 
Boilermakers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ 
Union of Canada (Local No. 1), 280. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, 1334. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association (Metal 
Trades Section), Vancouver, and moulders 
and foundry workers’ union (Local No. 
1}, 60. 


Canadian Marconi Company and Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union (Canadian Marconi 
System, Division No. 59), 41. 


Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 
Vancouver, 954. 


Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, 963. 


Canadian National Railways and System 
Adjustment Board of Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, 1100. 

Canadian National Railways (Western Re- 
gion) and the Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers’ System (Division No. 43), 840. 
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Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, and 
Canadian Airways, Limited, Winnipeg, 
and International Association of Machin- 
ists (Lodges 764 and 1572), 1102. 

Canadian Pacific Express Company, and 
Brotherhood of Express Employees, 1100. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of dining car employees, 467, 964. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, West 
Saint John, and Committee of Elevator 
Employees, members of International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Local 1121), 
1101. 

Canadian Tube and Steel Products, Limited, 
Montreal, and United Steelworkers of 
America (Local 2423), 1218. 

Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, and 
United Automobile Workers of America 
(Local 127), 1329. 

Clark Ruse Aircraft, Limited, Lakeburn, and 
United Steelworkers of America (Local 
2889), 280. 

Coast Building Corporation, Limited, Van- 
couver, 1218. . 

Cockshutt Plow Company, Limited, Brant- 
ford, and United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (Local 458), 1475. 

La Compagnie Legare, Limitee, Quebec, 281. 

Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada, Limited, and its employees 
working at or near Kimberley, B.C., and 
the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelterworkers (Local 651), 950. 

aoiee Foncier Franco-Canadien, Vancouver, 
476 


Crescent Creamery Company, Limited, Winni- 
peg, 605. 

Defence Industries, Limited (Verdun Works 
and Westmount Tool Works), and Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (Lodge 
1594), 838. 

Defence Industries, Limited (Verdun Works 
and Westmount Tool Works), Dominion 
Wire Rope and Cable Company, Limited, 
and Anglo-Canadian Wire Rope Company, 
Limited, and International Association of 
Machinists (District Lodge No. 82), 1325. 

Detroit and Windsor Subway Company, and 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement. Workers of America 
(Local 195), 734. 

Discount and Loan Corporation of Canada 
(now Personal Finance Company of 
Canada), 1471. 

Dominion Bridge Company, Limited, Calgary, 
and Rolling Mill Employees’ Local Union 
(No. 23180), 730. 

Dominion Bridge Company, Limited, Toronto, 
and United Steelworkers of America 
(Local 2808), 731, 964. 

Dominion Coal Company, Limited, Acadia 
Coal Company, Limited, and Old Sydney 
a ioe Limited, and certain employees, 

Dominion Coal Company, Limited, Sydney, 
and United Mine Workers of America, 
District 26, 1332. 

Dominion Engineering Works (Longueuil 
Plant), and International Association of 
Machinists (Lodge 1596), 284. 
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Dominion Paper Company, and National 
Syndicate of Pulp and Paper Workers, 
Kingsey Falls, 38. 

Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, St. 
Jerome, and Rubber Workers’ Federal 
Union (Local 144), 955. 

Dominion Textile Company, Limited, and 
Federation Nationale Catholique du Tex- 
tile, Inc., 840. 

Dominion Textile Company, Limited, the 
Montreal Cottons, Limited, and Locals 
100 and 102 of the United Textile 
Workers of America, 835. 

Donnell and Mudge, Limited, New Toronto, 
and Donnell and Mudge, Limited Em- 
ployees’ Association, 469. 

The E. B. Eddy Company, Limited, Hull, and 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers and Inter- 

ore Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
83 


Eddy Match Company, Limited, and Canadian 
Splint and Lumber Corporation, Limited, 
Pembroke, and United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America 
(Locals 2823 and 1775), 839. 

Edmonton General Contractors’ Association 
and United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America (Local 1325), 
953. 

Electro Metallurgical Gotanane of Canada, 
Limited, and certain employees, 470. 
Exolon Company, Limited, and Federal 

Labour Local (22689), 950. 

Fairchild Aircraft, Limited, Longueuil, and 
Hoéel and Restaurant Employees’ Union 
(Local 382), 957. 

Famous Players Canadian Corporation, Lim- 
ited, British Columbia, and B.C. Projec- 
tionists’ Society, 164. 

La Fonderie de Plessisville and Le Syndicat 
Catholique des Employes de Fonderie de 
Plessisville, Inec., 272. 

Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, and 
employees, 159. 

Fraser Companies, Limited, Edmundston, and 
Restigouche Company, Limited, Athol- 
ville, and International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 


The Garlock Packing Company of Canada, 
Limited, Vancouver, 731. 

sheet Motors of Oneal Limited, and Local 

U.A.W.-C.1.O., 278. 

ey Motors of Canada, Limited (Aircraft 
Division), Oshawa, and United Auto- 
mobile Workers of ‘America, (Local 222), 
950, 1474. 

General Steel Wares, Limited, Montreal, and 
United Steelworkers of America, (Local 
2847), 605. 

General Steel Wares, Limited, Toronto and 
London, and United Steelworkers of 
America, (Locals 1111 and 2771), 1101. 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada, Limited, Bowmanville, and 
United Rubber Workers of America, 
(Local 189), 1473. 

Gouin Lumber Company, Limited, Trois-Ri- 
vieres, and United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, (Loca] 
2617), 729 
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Md A Uae Insurance Company, New 

ork, 42. 

Great Lakes Power Company, Limited, Sault 
Ste. Marie, and Canadian Electrical 
Trades Union, (Branch No. 3), 158. 

Great Western Garments, Limited, maior 
and United Garment Workers of America 
(Local 120), 43. 

Green Manufacturing House, Limited, Portage 
la Prairie, and United Garment Workers 
of America, (Local No. 35), 275. 

Greenwood Coal Company, Limited, New 
Glasgow, and Coalburn Mine Workers’ 
Organization, 277. 

Grover. Mills, Limited, Montreal, and Na- 
tional Clothing Workers’ Union, 732. 
Messrs. E. and A. Gunther Company, Lim- 

ited, Brantford, 1329. 

Halifax Power and. Pulp Company, Limited, 
Sheet Harbour, and International Bro- 
therhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, (Local 301), 728. 

Hamilton Construction Association and Build- 
ers’ Exchange and United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
(Local 18), 40. 

J. and D. A. Harquail Company, Limited, 
Campbellton, and United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
(Local No. 2539), 39. 

Hayes Steel Products, ‘Limited, Merritton, and 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 


cultural Implement Workers of America, 


(Local 676), 727. 

Hendrie and Company, Limited, Toronto, and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
_ployees and Other Transport Workers, 
956. 


Hudson’s Bay Himbee Nelson, Vernon and 
Kamloops, 600, 1102. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, Vancouver, 735. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, Winnipeg, 473. 

Hull Printing Company, Winnipeg. and Typo- 
graphical Union No. 191 and Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union (No. 87), 
839, 


John Inglis Company, Limited, Toronto, and 
United Steelworkers of America, (Local 
2900), 960, 

Intercolonial Gent Company, Limited, West- 
ville, and Co-operative Labour Protective 
Association, 277. 


International Business Machines Company, 


Limited, Ontario, 39. 

International Harvester | Company of Canada, 
Limited, Hamilton, and United Steel- 
workers of America, (Local 2868), 1476. 

Joggins Coal Company, Hillcrest Coal ‘Com- 
pany, Standard Coal Company, Indian 
Cove Coal Company, Bras d’Or Coal 
Company, Sullivan Coal Company, and 
United Mine Workers of America, Dis- 
trict 26, 278. 

Johnson Wire Works, Limited, and Inter- 
national Association of 
(Lodge 1758), 732. 

Hove Wheel Company, Limited, and Local 

U.A.W.-C.1.0., 274. 

Willien Kennedy and Sons, Limited, and 
United Steelworkers of America, (Local 
2469), 950. 

Kent Grill, Limited, Chatham, 1330. 

King Edward Hotel Barber Shop and Service 
Barber Shops, Limited, and Association 
of Journeymen Barbers of Toronto, 841. 
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Kingston City Coach Company, Limited, and 
“Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, (Local 1151), 958. 

Knitters, Limited, Marieville, and United 
eri Workers of America, (Local 7) 

M. Kohen Boxes, Oshawa, and United Auto- 
sa Workers of America, (Local 222), 


Le Droit, Ottawa, and Le Syndicat des Im- 
primeurs-Relieurs, Inc., 1326. 

Lever Brothers, Limited, Winnipeg, 957. 

Lynn MacLeod Metallurgy, Limited. and Le 
Syndicat ‘Catholique des Employes de 
Fonderie de Thetford Mines, -Inc., 1476. 

MacDonald Brothers, Aircraft Limited, and 
Mid-West Aircraft, Limited, Winnipeg, 
and International Association of Ma- 
chinists, (Lodges 741 and 764), 605. 

Machinery Service, Limited, and Interna-- 
fait se Association of Machinists, (Lodge 

Manitoba a Saskatchewan Coal Company, 
Limited, Bienfait; Lignite Mines, Lim- 
ited, Pinto; Eastern Collieries, Limited, 
Estevan; Roche Percee Coal Mining 
Company, Limited, Roche Percee; Jenish 
Brothers, Estevan; North-West Coal 
Company, Bienfait; High Test Lignite 
Coal Company, Bienfait; H. Banks and 
Son, Pinto; Rock Springs Coal Mine, 
Pinto; Banner Mine, Pinto; and mine- 
workers’ central union of Estevan and 
district, 42. 

Massey-Harris Company, Limited, and United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
onan Workers of America, (Local 
439), 1475. 

‘Master Painters’ Association of Saint John, 
and Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, (Local 


1151)., 
The McKinnon Industries, Limited, St. 
Catharines, and U.A.W.-C.1.0., (Local 


199), 959, 1099. 

McNamara Construction Company, Limited, 
and the Parity Committee of the Con- 
struction Industry for the Counties of 
Roberval, Lac St. Jean, Chicoutimi and 
(Charlevoix-Saguenay, 1217. 

Medalta Potteries, Limited, Medicine Hat, 
and Clay Products’ Workers’ Union, 
(Local No. 2), 603. 

Mersey Paper Company, Limited, Liverpool, 
and employees, 476. 

Metal Stampings, Limited, Toronto, and 
Aluminum Workers of ‘America, ‘(Local 
SO) Se Lote 

Metallic Roofing Company, Limited, Toronto, 
and U.A.W.-C.1.0., 469. 

Messrs. Milne and Middleton, Limited, Van- 
couver, 471. 

Montreal Ornamental Iron and Bronze Manu- 
facturers and Contractors and United 
Reena at nete of America, (Local 2366), 


1 

National Steel Car Gofnonaiicn: Limited, and 
Local 2352, United Steelworkers of 
America, 1103. 

Naugatuck Chemicals, Limited, Elmira, 955. 

Neaman Fur Company and its employees 
(joint application), Manitoba, 43. 
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New Brunswick Power Company and Amal- 
amated Association of Street, Electric 
Beiwes and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, (Division No. 1182), 606. 

New York Central System, Pere Marquette 
Railway ‘Company, Wabash _ Railroad, 
Great Northern Railway, Vancouver, 
Victoria and Eastern Railway and Navi- 
gation Company, Nelson and Fort Shep- 
pard Railway, and the Midland Railway 
of Manitoba, and certain employees, 836. 

North Shore Lumber Corporation, Limited, 
North Vancouver, and employees, 163, 

Northern Construction Company and J. W. 
Stewart, Limited, Vancouver, 1214. 

Northern Electric Company, Limited, 842. 

Le Nouvelliste, Limitee; La Tribune, Limi- 


tee; L’Association des Hebdomadaires © 


Canadiens-Francais, Inc., and other em- 


provers and La Federation des metiers de: 


imprimerie du Canada Enrg., and Inter- 
national Typographical Union, (Locals 

672 and 856), 958. 
Okanagan Telephone Company, Vernon, and 
Interior B.C. Telephone Operators’ Union, 


1216. 

Old. Sydney Collieries, Limited, Sydney Mines, 
and Acadia Coal Company, Limited, 
Stellarton, and United Mine Workers of 
America, District 26, 1331. 

Oliver Co-operative Growers’ 
Oliver, 731. : 

The Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Limited (Fort Frances Division), 
and International Association of Ma- 
chinists, (Lodge 760), 1333. 

Ontario Steel Products Company, Limited, 
Chatham, and United Automobile, Air- 
eraft and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers of America (Local 127), 735. 

Oshawa Box and Lumber Company, Limited, 
Oshawa, and United Automobile Workers 
of America, (Local 222), 1326. ) 

Otis-Fensom Elevator Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, 472. 

Pacific Pine Company, Limited, New West- 
minster, 475. 

Parke, Davis and Company, Windsor, and 
C. A. Magnana, 281. ae 
Paton Manufacturing “Company, Limited, 
Sherbrooke, and Textile Workers’ Organ- 
izing Committee (\C.1.0.), 838. i 

James Pender and Company, Limited, Saint 
John, and United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, (Local No. 2957), 282. 

Master Plumbers of Kitchener and Waterloo 
and United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of the United 
States and Canada, (Local 527), 834. 

Messrs. Pollard and Pike, Limited, G. H. 
Wheaton, Parfitt Brothers, Limited, 
Luney Brothers, Limited, Williams, 
Trerise and Williams, Limited, Victor 
Leigh, Leslie. G. Scott, EH. H. Shockley, A. 
McKinty, Walter B. Revercomb, all of 
Victoria, and members of Victoria Build- 
ers’ Exchange, Limited, and United Bro- 
therhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, (Local No. 1598), 282. 

Powdrell and Alexander of Canada, Limited, 
Cornwall, and employees, 467. 

Price Brothers and Company, Limited, Jon- 
quiere, and International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
and International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, 1213. 


Exchange, 
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Price Brothers and Company, Limited, and 
La Federation Nationale Catholique de 
Vindustrie du Bois du Canada, Inc., 841. 

Progress Manufacturing Company, Moose Jaw, 
Dio. 

Provincial Paper, Limited, Port Arthur, 600. 

Provincial Transport Company and Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway Employees and Motor Coach 
Operators of America, Local] 1157, and the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
Cee and Other Transport Workers, 
06. 

Quebec Minimum Wage Commission (Ordin- 
ance No. 6), and National Union of 
Operating Engineers of Canada, 735. 

Railway Association of Canada, and Brother- 
oe of Maintenance-of-Way Employees, 
63. 

Regent Knitting Mills, Limited, 1473. 

Reliance Industries, Limited, Belleville, and 
United Automobile Workers of America 
(Local 426), 1331. 

Research Enterprises, Limited, Leaside, and 
United Steelworkers of America (Local 
1039), 1474. 

Revelstoke Sawmill Company, Limited, Cal- 
gary, 604. 

Robinson, Little and Company, Limited, 
Winnipeg, 1472. 

Royal Securities Corporation, Limited, Mont- 
real vioc. 

Royal Trust Company, Vancouver, 959. 

Royal York Hotel, Toronto, and Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ International 
Alliance and Bartenders’ International 
League (Locals 299 and 7), 284. 

Ste. Anne Paper Company, Limited, Beaupre, 
and International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers and International Brotherhood of 
ae Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 


Saskatchewan Co-operative Livestock Pro- 
ducers, Limited, Saskatoon, 475. 

Schell Transports, Limited, Woodstock, 283. 

Service Station Equipment Company, Limited, 
SeABEipee, and Employees’ Association, 

Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway Company, 
and Committees of its Operating and 
Maintenance Employees, 601. 

Skinner Company, Limited, Oshawa, and 
United Automobile Workers of America, 
(Local 222), 734. 

Slingsby Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
Brantford, 285. 

Howard Smith Paper Mills, Limited (Corn- 
wall Division), and International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers and International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers, 838. 

S.M.T. (Eastern) Limited, and Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electrical Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of America 
(Division 1229), 732. 

Robert Soper, Limited, Hamilton, 604. 

Sorel Steel Foundries, Limited, and Le Syndi- 
cat National des Fonderies de Sorel, 
LBCLr 732. 

Standard Chemical Company, Limited, and 
i Syndicat Industriel de Fasset, Inc., 
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Standard Clay Products, Limited, New Glas- 
gow, and United Steelworkers of America 
(Local 1231), 44. 

Standard Lime Company, Limited, Joliette, 
and Union Canadienne des ouvriers des 
produits de la chaux (Local No. 1), 1101, 


12i7: 
Joseph Stokes Rubber Company, Limited, 
Welland, and certain employees, 474. 
Sun Oil Company, Limited, Toronto, 1328. 
Surrey Co-operative Association, Cloverdale, 
603. 


Sutton-Horsley, Limited, Toronto, and Local 
1673, International Association of Machin- 
ists, 839. 

Swift Canadian Company, Limited, St. Boni- 
face, and employees, 475 

Syndicat d’Oeuvres Sociales Limitée (Le 
Droit), Ottawa, and Le Syndicat des 
Imprimeurs-Relieurs, Inc., 1326. 

Tavern-Keepers Association of the Island of 
Montreal and Province of Quebec Hotel 
Association, Inc., and Tavern Employees’ 
International Union (Local 200), 954. 

Terminal Warehouses, Limited, Toronto, and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, 1329. 

Terreau and Racine, Limited, Quebec, and 
employees, 160. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 
Toronto, 472. 

Toronto Asphalt Roofing Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, 1328. 

Toronto Hydro-Electric System and Canadian 
St he Trades Union (Branch No. 1), 

Toronto Metal Spinning, Limited, and United 
Electrical Radio and Machine Workers 
of America, 834. 

Trenton Steel Works, Limited, and United 
Steelworkers of America, 275. 

Union Tractor and Harvester Company, 
Limited, Calgary, and employees, 466. 
Vancouver Masonic Cemetery Association, 

Vancouver, 964. 

various railway organizations and their em- 
ployers, 960. 

Victory Aircraft, Limited, Malton, and Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (Lodge 
(1AD)G 2 i sn 04. 

Wabasso Cotton Company, 
Rivers, 39. 

Hiram Walker and Sons, Limited, Windsor, 
and Distillery, Rectifying and Wine 
aa International Union (Local 61), 

40. 

Walker Metal Products, Limited, and Local 
195, U.A.W.-C.1.0., 274. 

Welland Chemical Works, Limited, and cer- 
tain employees, 470. 
Western Canada Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
Association and Drumheller Coal Opera- 
tors, Limited, and United Mine Workers 

of America, District 18, 841. 

Western Canada Flour Mills Company, 
Limited, Goderich, and International 
Union of Operating Engineers, 1332. 

Western Dominion Coal Mines, Limited, Sas- 
katchewan, and employees, 162. 
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Western Union Telegraph Company and 
American Communications Association 
(C.I.0.), 1098. 

A. H. Williams, Calgary, 1473. 

A. R. Williams Machinery Company of Van- 
couver, Limited, 468. 

J. C. Wilson, Limited, Lachute, and Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Paper Makers 
(Local 437), 730. 

Winnipeg Free Press Company, Limited, and 
South Company, Limited, and Composi- 
tors, Pressmen and Stereotypers’ Union, 
835. 


National War Labour Board (U.S.A.): 

decisions re union security and maintenance 
of membership during 1942-43, 821. 

policy respecting vacations with pay, 10960. 

payment for statutory holidays, 1305. 

progress of “equal pay for equal work” 
principle, 553. u 

Senate resolution on recognition of 65-cent 
minimum wage standard, 1453. 

report of committee appointed to inquire 
into wartime rise in cost of living, 
1455. 

decision re payment of night shift premiums, 
266. 


wage-increase applications involving ability 
to secure adequate labour force, 8 

decision on employer’s ability to pay wage 
increase, 1090. 

decision re annual income clause in C.I.O. 
agreements with various steel com- 
panies, 1467. 

upholds management’s right to discipline 
workers striking in violation of agree- 
ment, 705. 

approves agreement granting holidays with 
pay for New York clothing workers, 
267. 

adoption of “no reduction in wage” policy 
urged by A.F. of L., 1582. 


Nationalization: 


Canada— 
expansion of social ownership urged by 
CC. of Li, 1087, 1488. 

United Kingdom: T.U.C. recommends na- 
tionalization of hospitals, 1303; of 
transport and mining industries, 1303; 
of basic industries, 1578. 


Natural Resources: 


Canada— 

conservation programs recommended by 
Advisory Committee on Reconstruction, 
150, 152; summary of report, 150-54. 

publication of report of subcommittee, 437. 

survey of natural resources recommended by 
House of Commons Committee on Re- 
construction and Re-establishment, 149. 

plans for joint international development of 
Columbia river basin as a _ post-war 
project announced by Prime Minister 
of Canada, 725. 

development recommended at convention. of 
bah ae Med ON Boh I i 


Navigation: 
See Seamen; Transportation. - 


a 
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Navy: 


Canada— 
number of men on special harvest or com- 
passionate farm leave in 1944, 1461. 
assistance in rehabilitation of dischargees, 
‘ 1019 


representation on Committee on post-war 
training and employment of members 
of the armed forces, 589. 
enrolment and training under C.V.T. pro- 
gram (with tables), 72, 201, 375, 497, 
638, 643, 755, 873, 878, 1009, 1144, 1249, 
1371) V51'7, 
Australia: establishment of 
departments, 593, 1021. 


Nelson, Donald M., Chairman, War Produc- 
tion Board (U.S.A.): 


on necessity of workers’ vacations, 705. 
ME 


rehabilitation 


‘Neoprene: 
See Rubber. 


Netherlands: 
post-war unity of labour unions, 1306. 
holidays with pay for merchant seamen— 
summary of report of I.L.0., 133. 


New Zealand: 

two weeks’ vacations with pay provided for 
all workers under Annual Holidays 
Act—summary of plan, 822. 

five days holidays with pay for certain in- 
dustrial workers, é 

provisions of Secondary Schools Bursaries 
Regulations, 438. 

Government Railways Indystrial Tribunal 
authorized to direct wage scales, hours 
of labour, and other labour conditions 
requested by railway employees’ organi- 
zations, 1202. 

industrial conditions reviewed 
year book, 241. 


Newfoundland: 

extension of coverage of Unemployment 
Insurance Act to include certain em- 
ployees, 
dor, 1282 

important wartime changes indicated in 
report on labour relations, 550. 

extract from president’s Santee as dele- 

' gate of Federation of Labour to con- 
vention of T. and L.C., 1428-29. 


in official 


Newsprint: 
. action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 802, 1061. 


Nickel: 
Canada— 


labour requirements of nickel mines shown 
in analysis of man-power program, 567. 


Non-union Representation: 


Canada— 
referred to in proceedings under I.D.I. Act, 
48, 176, 177-79, 180, 293. 
US.A.: statistical report on collective agree- 
ments, 1089. 


Norway: 
holidays with pay for merchant seamen— 
summary of report of I.L.0., 133 


in Newfoundland and Labra-. 
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““No-strike’”’ Pledge: 


Canada— 
maintenance by workers, 356; reaffirmed by 
A.F. of L., 1581; by C.1.0., 1582, 1584; 
iby T. and cline 1432; by U.A.W., 1203. 
U.S.A.: attitude of U.M.W.A, convention to 
government appeal, 1203. 
retention by U.R.W.A, urged by president 
Of /C1.0.55 12063. 
See also Victory Pledge. 


Nurseries: 


(Canada— 
establishment of day nurseries under Dom- 


inion-provincial agreement, 406, 458, 
561, 675, 698, 1200, 1301. 


report on day nurseries and child pro- 
tection presented by Health Insurance 
Commission, 697; provisions of Child- 
ren’s Protection Act and Child Pro- 
tection Schools Act, 1049. 


U.S.A.: medical care for children in nursery 
schools in Minneapolis, 268. 


Que.: 


Nurses: 


Canada— 
number registered as at March, 1943— 
Fete of activities of N.iS.S. (1941-43), 
458. 
summary of report of Medical Procurement 
and Assignment Board, 830-32: number 
of nurses registered, 831- 32; industrial 
requirements, full and part- time, 831; 
recommendations of Board, 832. 
United Kingdom: hampered in duties by 
shortage of domestic workers, 7. 


Nursing: 
Canada— 
estimated per capita operational cost for 
nursing benefits under proposed health 
insurance plan, 818. 


Nutrition: 


Canada— 
facilities in certain war industries, 460, 462- 
64. 


O’Connor, Mr. Justice G. B., Chairman, War- 
tume Labour Relations Board (Na- 
tional) : 

appointment, 477-78. 
resignation as chairman of Western Labour 
Board, 436. 


Occupational Classifications: 
Usa 
occupational groups studied in report on 
“Collective Bargaining Developments 
and Representative Union Agreements”, 
492. 


Occupational Diseases: 
See Diseases, Industrial. + 


Occupational Hazards: 


Ont.— 
“Health Hazards in Welding”—summary of 


pamphlet issued by Department of 
Health, 697. 
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Que.: new regulations for protecting health 
of workers in industrial establishments, 
bakeries, and hairdressing parlours— 
notification of diseases, protection 
against dangerous substances, standards 
of working conditions, 793-96. 

Australia: “Dust Hazards in Australian 
Foundries’—report on survey con- 
ducted by Department of Labour and 
National Service, 799. 


recommendations of tenth National 
Conference on Labour Legislation, 129; 
advisory standards re wartime employ- 
ment of juveniles, 22; remedial meas- 
ures recommended in bulletin on occu- 
ecb lig hazards for women in wartime, 
‘14. 


USA.: 


Occupied Countries: | 
resolution adopted at 26th session of Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 715. 


Office Workers: 


United Kingdom— 
Court of Inquiry presents unanimous report 
on dispute over recognition of union, 
561. 


U.S.A.: percentage of employees under union 
agreements, 1089. 


Oil: 


Alta— 
production tank farms Cat within 
scope of Factories Act, 


Old Age Pensions: 
See Pensions. 


On-the-job Training: 
See Training. ° 


One Day’s Rest in Seven Act: 
See Sunday Observance. 


Ontario Federation of Labour: 


establishment by unions of 
549. 


C.C. of L, 


Order Medical Examinations: 
See Medical Examinations. 


Orders-in-Council: 

P.C. 4/3655 (increases in allowances pay- 
able to ea esa members of armed 
forces), 

P.C. 22/4627 oor, of), 1051. 

P.C. 26/1385 (non-payment of contribu- 
tions under Superannuation Act by 
enlisted civil servants), 526. 

P.C. 32/1781 (health requirements of en- 
listed persons appointed to permanent 
Civil Service positions), 526. 

ee (amendment in P.C. 8374), 


051 

P.C. 34/510 (physicians for 
medical boards), 157. 

P.C. 53/9180 (income tax adjustments for 
certain persons engaged in essential 
war work), 3 

P.C. 79/1385 (amendments in Wartime 
Salaries Order), 436. 


emergency 
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Orders-in-Council—C on. 

P.C. 1102/3275 (workmen’s compensation for 
pensioned disabled veterans employed 
in industry), 1178. 

P.C. 108/8367 (amendment in  Post-Dis- 
charge MRe-establishment Order re 
exemption Si bd ack: grants from 
income tax), 1554-55. 

P.C. 120/8058 (overpayments of superan- 
nuation or militia pensions made under 
certain Acts, waived), 1407. 

P.C. 126/9868 (payment of pensions to 
merchant seamen and salt-water fisher- 
pee disabled through enemy action), 

P.C. 128/8367 crenine grants not subject 
to income tax), 1449. 

P.C. 130/335 (disiod of merchant sea- 
men and trainees under Government 
Employees’ Compensation Act), 235. 

P.C. 133/510 (‘Compensation to Seamen— 
War Damage to Effects—Regulations), 


235. 

PLC. 149/2705 (payment of war service 
bonus to seamen), 

P.C. 1152/2705 (special payment to seamen 
for sickness and injury), 675. 

P.C. 160/7746 (veterans’ dual service pen- 
sion), 1408-9. 

P.C. 160/7934 (amendments in Government 
wales: Compensation Regulations), 
4 


P.C. 161/7746 (deduction from payments 
under War Veterans’ Allowance Act 
and War Service Grants Act), 1409. 

P.C. 162/7746 (extension of benefits of War 
Veterans’ Allowance Act to veterans 
of Ser war and North West Rebel- 
lion), 1409. 

PL. longed (extension of provisions of 
Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act to 
include various towns), 1283. 

P.C. 1074/44 (extension of ,provisions of 
Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act to 
include certain employees), 1283, 

P.C. 121 (extension of coal miners’ exemp- 
tion from military service), 1517. 

P.C. 162 (establishment of Industrial Pro- 
duction Co-operation Board), 144, 570. 

P.C. 486 (reinstatement in former employ- 
ment of civilian workers transferred to 
war jobs), 157. 

P.C. 512 (establishment of Regional Select- 
ive Service Advisory Boards), 124. 
P.C. 775 (amendments in Post-Discharge 

Re-establishment Order), 404. 


P.C. 1003 (Wartime Labour Relations 
‘Order), 135, 136-43. 
P.C. 1004 (amended by P.C. 160/7934), 


1408. 

P.C. 1355 (revision and consolidation of 
N.S.S. mobilization regulations), 451. 
P.C. 1727 (amendments to Wartime ‘Wages 

Control Order, 1943), 452-55. 

P.C. 1780 (rates of pay for prisoners of 
war and internees employed on labour 
projects), 450. 

P.C. 1895 (appointment of Wartime Labour 
Relations Board, National), 477. 

P.C. 1902 (appointment of chairman of 
Western Labour Board), 436. 

P.C. 1977 (amendments in N.S.S. regula- 
tions re terms of employment of 
alternative service workers), 450. 

P.C. 1982 (enactment of Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations), 477. 
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INDEX 


Orders-in-Council—Con. 


P.C. 2128 (examination and administra- 
tion of inventions of employees in 
Crown Companies and war plants by 
Inventions Board), 546. 

P.C. 2222 (compliance of male applicants 
for unemployment insurance benefit 
with mobilization regulations), 450, 


502. 

P.C. 2301 (authority of Wartime Labour 
Relations Board and Labour Court of 
Ontario), 478-79. 

P.C. 2454 (payment of supplementary 
allowances to transferred workers), 
710-12. 

P.C. 2457 (amendment. in Unemployment 
Insurance Contribution Regulations re 
cemetery employees), 1282. 

PC. 2503 (agreement on care of children 
of mothers employed in civilian indus- 
try in Ontario), 698. 

P@. 2626 (employment of merchant sea- 
men on foreign-going ships of Canadian 
registry), 583. 

P.C. 2627 (appointment of representatives 
of Departments of National Defence 
and Agriculture to Regional Selective 
Service Advisory Boards), 583. 

P.C. 2675 (employment permits for long- 
shoremen), 712. 

P.C. 2692 (extension of C.V.T. facilities to 
industries producing essential civilian 
goods), 584. 

P.C. 2692 (replacement by P.C. 5103), 1051. 
P.C. 2911 (administration within the prov- 
ince of Ontario of W.L.R.R.), 611. 
P.C. 3062 (administration within the prov- 

ince of British Columbia of W.L.R.R.), 


615. 

P.C. 3095 (workmen’s compensation for 
Crown company employees injured as a 
result of flying while on duty), 1051. 

P.C. 3205 (amendment to National Regis- 
tration Regulations), 829. 


- P.C. 3277 (amendment to Wartime Wages 


Control Order), 726. 

P.C. 3374 (establishment of “consolidated 
wage-rates” for government employees 
exempt from Civil Service Act), 1051. 

P.C. 3438 (amendment in N.S.S. civilian 
regulations re “freezing” orders), 712. 

P.C. 3455 (administration within the prov- 
ee of New Brunswick of W.L.R.R.), 
616. 

P.C. 3491 (administration within the prov- 
ee of Manitoba of W.L.R.R.), 847, 

P.C. 3492 (Dominion-provincial farm labour 
agreements, 1944), 713. 

P.C. 3732 (administration within the prov- 
ie of Saskatchewan of W.L.R.R.), 

P.C. 3733 (agreement on care of children 
of mothers employed in civilian indus- 
try in Quebec), 698. 

P.C. 3874 (extension of I.M.S. plan to 
cover male civil servants), 710. 

P.C. 4176 (female workers authorized for 
fluorspar mining), 713. 

P.C. 4238 (military call-up of 
year olds), 829. 

P.C. 4871 (administration within the prov- 
ince of Quebec of W.L.R.R.), 853. 
P.C. 5001 (administration within the prov- 

ince of Nova Scotia of W.L.R.R.), 850. 


eighteen 


Orders-in-Council—C on. 


P.C. 5103 (amendments in Dominion- 
provincial agreements under C.V.T. 
program re designation of war indus- 
tries, 1051. 

P.C. 5130 (revision and consolidation of 
N.S.S.° civilian regulations governing 
conscientious objectors), 941. 

PG, ele (amended by PC. 108/8367), 


1554. 

P.C. 5210 (revision of Post-Discharge 
Re-establishment Order), 935. 

P.C. 5419 (extension of coal miners’ 
exemption from military service), 941. 

P.C. 5485 (jurisdiction over coal mining 
industry within the province of British 
Columbia vested in Wartime Labour 
Relations Board, National), 981. 

P.C. 5771 (postponement of military train- 
ing of coal delivery men), 941. 

P.C. 6300 (obligations of  longshoremen 
receiving guaranteed weekly wage at 
Halifax), 1177. 

P.C. 6301 (payment of transportation costs 
et Sat of harvesting equipment), 
1 . 

P.C. 6410 (appointment of Controller of 
Grain Handling, Fort William. and 
Port Arthur), 1085. 

P.C. 6416 (amended by P.C. 8211), 1408. 

P.C. 6416 (strike at Montreal Tramways 
Company), 972. 

P.C. 6492 (appointment of Department of 
Labour representative on External 
Trade Advisory Committee), 1089. 

P.C. 6495 (consolidation of previous orders 
affecting employment of prisoners of 
war), 1178. 

P.C. 6893 (amendment to W.L.R.R.), 1105- 


6. 

P.C. 6952 (Unemployment Insurance Con- 
tribution Regulations), 1282. 

P.C. 7307 (rescission), 1106. 

P.C. 7429 (employment of army personnel 
on essential civilian projects), 1309. 

P.C. 7994 (amended by PC. 8999), 1554. 

P.C. 8096 (committee on information activi- 
ties of government departments asso- 
ciated with demobilization), 1407. 

P.C. 8211 (control of Montreal Tramways 
(CCompany), 1408. 

P.C. 8212 (amendment in N-S.S. civilian 
regulations re wages of alternative 
service workers), 1408. 

P.C. 8293 (amending P.C. 3455 re_ estab- 
lishment of New Brunswick Wartime 
Labour Relations Board), 1408. 

P.C. 8726 (amendments in N.S.S, civilian 
regulations re lay-off procedure), 1456, 
1457-58. 

P.C. 8789 (amendments in National Regis- 
tration Regulations), 12. 

P.C. 8914 hspomntion of truckers under 
Unemployment Insurance Act), 105. 
P.C. 8993 (apprenticeship training plan), 

122, 206, 1371. ; 

P.C. 8999 (amendments in N.S.S. regula- 
tions re administration), 1554. 

P.C. 9002 (repatriation of seamen prisoners 
of war), 105. 

P.C. 9148 (payment of soldiers detailed for 
duty in civilian employment), 1459. 
P.C. 9149 (appointment of Canadian gov- 

ernment representative on governing 
body of I.L.0.), 1447. 
oad tee (non-adoption of repealing Bill), 
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Orders-in-Council—C on. Overtime—Con. 
P.C. 9384 (criticism of T. and L. C. ); 367. shifts in preference to overtime recom- 
P.C. 9384 (wage control policy futrousiy? mended in report on post-war planning 


protested by C.C. of L.), 363. 

PC. 9384 (observations of C.C.C.L.), 369. 

P.C. 9440 Leer unio ite status of refugees 
in Canada), 

P.C. 9498 ssc ating. of Commission to 
investigate elite of Japanese in 
British Columbia), 4. 

P.C. 9746 (establishment of Economic 
Stabilization Information Committee), 


6. 
PC. 9750 (policy re 
industries), 546. 
P.C. 9784 (exemption of 
‘armed forces under 
Insurance Act), 105. 
PC. 9919 (compliance of male employees 
with N.S.S. mobilization regulations), 


inventions in war 
members’. of 
Unemployment 


10. 

P.C. 9946 (transference of functions of 
mes Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion), 


Organized Labour: 
See Trade Unions. 


Orphans’ Allowances: 
United Kingdom— 
benefit provisions outlined in White Paper 
on Nocial Insurance, 1314. 


“Outlaw” Strikes: 
See “Wildcat” Strikes. 


Out-of-Work Benefits: 
See Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order; 
Unemployment Insurance; Women in 
industry. 


Overtime: 


Canada— 
decisions of N.W.L.B. re overtime condi- 
tions, 41, 43, 162, 280, 284, 467, 469, 
aid, 475; (27, 129);:838,. 950°, 955, 957, 
958, 963, 964, 1100, 1102, 1325, 1327-28, 
HS33e 
referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
gee under W.L.R.R., 1230, 1358, 
149 


rele ‘to in proceedings under I.D.I. Act, 
292-93, 479. 

payment of overtime to workers engaged 
in grain handling operations at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, 1085. 

payment of overtime to employees of E.S. 
a A. Robinson (Canada) Limited, 
462. 

payment of time and one-half on ships of 
Le orueD! registry sought by T. and 


schedule of rates for public and 
certain private construction works, 868, 
870; permits issued during 1942-43, 696. 
payment of overtime to workers engaged 
in grain handling operations at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, 1085; regu- 
lations under Hours of Labour and 
Vacations With Pay Act, 1180; permits 
issued during 1943, 541. 

annual report of Bureau of Labour 
and Public Welfare (1943), 542. 
United Kingdom: statistical summary of 
actual hours worked by industrial 
labour in wartime, 703; introduction of 


Man.: 


Ont.: 


Sask.: 


in printing industry, 1322; payment of 
overtime wage to Chinese seamen on 
British ships, 1137. 
U.S.A.: summary of leaflet on hours of work 
for women in factories, 821. 
See also Minimum Wages. 


Packing Plants: 


Canada— 
employment statistics as at August, 1943— 
analysis of man~power program, 566. 
emergency resolution adopted at convention 
of C.C. of L., 1437. 


Pacts: 
See US.S.R. 


Pan-American Union: 
resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
» 1439. 


Paper: 
action of W:P.T.B. in regard to, 802. 
See also Pulp and Paper Industry. 


Part-time Employment: 


Canada— 

situation reviewed by Minister of Labour 
in analysis of man-power program, 561. 

introduction of part-time employment of 
women in war and other essential 
industries—review of activities of 
N.S.S. (1941-43), 457. 

employment of women as part-time workers, 
457, 561, 709; at E.S. and A. Robinson 
(Canada) limited, 462; Research 
Enterprises, Limited, 463. 

part-time use of physicians and nurses in 
industry indicated in report of Medical 
Procurement and Assignment Board, 
830-31 

regulations governing income tax deduc- 
tions of students, 791. 


N.S.: wage rates in 1943, 1082. 


Australia: recommendations of 
effect of optimum hours and 
periods on production, 131. 

U.S.A.: effects of part-time work on pupils’ 
school attendance and scholarship, 1091; 
combination of* work and school for 
young persons, 939; payment of 
minimum wage- rates to vocational 
training students, 529. 


See also Juvenile Employment. 


report re 
rest 


Payrolls: 
Canada— 
during 1943, 902. 
industrial payrolls as reported’ by 


employers (D.B. of S.), 
509, 651, 766, 884, 1023, 
1384, 1523. 

B.C.: industrial payrolls (1939-43), 1296-97. 


See also Wages. 


81, 211, 388, 
1152, 1262, 


Peace: 
draft set of social provisions for peace 
treaties recommended to United 
Nations by 26th session of Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 715. 
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Peace—Con. 


Canada— 
labour representation at Peace Conference 
urged by Political Action Committee 
of ‘C.C. of L., 1087. 

United Kingdom: recognition of I.L.0. as 
essential to world peace, urged by 
T.U.C., 1303; other resolution adopted, 
1578. 


U.S.A.: remarks of President of the United 
States, 1580; A.F. of L.—remarks of 
president at ‘convention, 1579; remarks 
of chairman of wM.., 1580; repre- 
sentation at peace conference recom- 
mended, 1581; pat pA AL of 
Executive Council, 1579; C.I.0.— reso- 
lution on international labour unity, 
1585. 


Penicillin: 
Canada— te 
continued demand for technical personnel 
in production of penicillin, reported 
by W.B.T.P., 1084. 


Pensions: 


Canada— 

provisions of Order re application of 
Pensions Act to Army personnel (and 
dependents) placed in essential employ- 
ment, 1309. 

provisions of veterans’ dual service pension 
order, 1408-9. 

overpayments made to certain employees 
under Militia Pension Act prior to 
November 1, 1944, waived by order in 
council, 1407. 

administration and provisions of Civilian 
Government Employees (War) Com- 
pensation Order, 1553. 

recommendation of Standing Committee on 
rehabilitation and reconstruction 
adopted at convention of T. and L.C., 
430. 


N.B.: amendments in Old Age Pensions Act, . 
1552. 


N.S.: amendment in Nova Scotia Old Age 
~ Pensions Act, 1548. . 

P.E.I.: amendment in Prince Edward Island 
Old Age Pensions Act, 1553. 


Sask.: amendments in Old Age and Blind 
Persons Pensions Act, 1546. 


Australia: determination and payment of 
pensions to ex-service personnel under 
direction of Repatriation Commission, 
1020-21. 

United Kingdom: retirement pensions’ scheme 
outlined in White Paper on Social 
Insurance, 1315, 1316-17; payment and 
amounts payable under proposed Indus- 
trial injury insurance scheme outlined 
in White Paper on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, 1319. 


USA: A.F. of L. urges extended coverage 
of old- -age insurance, 1579; and 
requests ‘extension of old age and 
survivors’ insurance to private and 
state employees, 1581. 


Dominion Old Age Pensions Act— 
Canada— 
financial and statistical summary concern- 
ing old age and blind pensioners as at 
December 31, 1943, 693; as at June 30, 


1944, 1192; as at September 30, 1944, 
1574. | 


Pensions—Con. 
reduction of pensionable age urged by 
C.C.C.L., 1443-44; other recommenda- 
tions, 371. 
establishment of adequate and uniform 
scale for old age pensions sought by 
T. and L.C., 368. 

Alta.: amendment in Old Age Pension Act 
re payment of increase to old age and 
blind pensioners, 790; increase in pen- 
sion and reduction of pensionable age 
urged in legislative resolution, 790; 
recommendations of provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour, 374. 

B.C.: regulation under Old Age Pension 
Agreement Ratification Act re payment 
of special war supplement, 786; amend- 
ments in Old Age Pension Act 
requested in legislative resolution, 786. 


Man.: new regulations under Old Age and 
Blind Persons’ Pensions Act, 107; regu- 
lations under Old Age and_ Blind 
Persons’ Pensions Agreement Ratifica- 
tion Act (1944) re payment of war 
supplements, 1281; resolution of legis- 
lature, 1282; legislative recommenda- 
tions of T. and L.C. and R.T.B., 127. 


Ont.: amendment in Act re payment oh cost- 
of-living bonus to and medical services 
for old” age and blind pensioners, 910; 
amendment in Act re  Dominion- 
provincial agreements, 910; payment of 
War Appropriation Bonus and _ pro- 

_ vincial bonus, 406. 

Que.: administration of Act by Department 
of Social Welfare, 1050; reduction of 
pensionable age urged in legislative 
resolution, 1050. 

Sask.: amendment in Old Age and Blind 
Persons’ Pensions Act re payment of 
supplementary allowances, 916; admin- 
istration of Old Age and Blind Persons’ 
Pensions Act by new Department of 
Reconstruction, Labour and Public 
Welfare, 912; amended regulations 
under Old Age and Blind Persons’ 
Pensions Act, 676; recommendations of 
bea Committee on social welfare, 
94 


For Public Employees— 
Canada— 
amendment in order re non-payment of 
contributions under Superannuation 
Act by enlisted civil servants, 526. 
amendments in Civil Service Superannua- 
tion Act, 1176-77. 


B.C.: amendments in Municipal Superannua- 
tion Act, 786. 


Ont.: amendment to Municipal Act, 910. 


Sask.: amendment.in Public Service Super- 
annuation Act re payment of children’s 
allowances, 916; consolidation of regu- 
lations under Teachers’ Superannuation 
Act, 405; amendment in Telephone 
Department Superannuation Act re 
payment of children’s allowances, 916. 


Miscellaneous— 
Canada— 
overpayments made to certain employees 


under Civil Service Superannuation Act 
ee) waived by Order in Council, 


amendment in Income War Tax Act re 
superannuation er pension plans, 1176. 
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Pensions—Con. 
extension of period of application re pay- 
ment of pensions to Canadian seamen 
and salt-water fishermen disabled 
through enemy action, 235. 
recommendations of R.T.B. re existing agree- 
ments and national scheme, 373. 


Sask.: amendment in Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act re payment of children’s 
allowances, 916. 


United Kingdom: payment of pensions ‘to 
youth leaders recommended in report 
of Committee appointed to study train- 
ing and recruitment of youth leaders, 


948. 
Pensions and National Health, Department 
of: 
functions in regard to rehabilitation of 


discharged members of armed forces, 
1019. 

regulations under Act providing workmen’s 
compensation for spensioned, disabled 
veterans employed in industry, 1178. 

proposed division’ inte Department of 
Veterans Affairs and Department of 
Social Welfare, 434. 

representation on Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee appointed to study legislation 
re post-war training and employment 
of members of armed forces, 589. 

See also National Health and Welfare, 
Department of; Veterans Affairs, 
Department of. 


Perkins, Hon. Frances, United States Secre- 
tary of Labor: 
calls Conference on labour standards to 
formulate plans for return to peace- 
time legislation, 821. 
address at convention of A.F. of L., 1580. 


Permits: 


Canada— 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to business 
permits, 1056; to import permits, 1057. 
Sask.: administration of Factories Act 
(1943), 549. 
See also Labour Exit Permits; Labour 
Permits. 


Personnel Management: 


Canada— 
importance of personnel management in 
utilization of man-power—address of 
Deputy Minister of Labour’ and 
Director of N.S.S., 255. 
personnel departments in certain war 
industries: General Engineering Com- 
pany (Canada) Limited, 461; ES. 
and A. Robinson (Canada) Limited, 
462; Research Enterprises, Limited, 
463. 


Australia: formation of Personnel and Indus- 
trial Welfare Officers’ Association, 132. 


United Kingdom: summary of handbook on 
organization of welfare and personnel 
work in industrial plants, 703; review 
of pamphlet entitled “Outline of 
Industrial Welfare and Personnel 
Management”, 762. 


U.S.A.: qualifications and duties of women 
personnel officers in war _ industries, 
552. 
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Petroleum: 
Canada— 
recommendation of House of Commons 


Committee on Reconstruction and 
Re-establishment, 149, 150. 


Phelan, Edward J., Acting Director, I.L.0.: 
on agenda of 94th session of governing 
body of I.L.0., 1455. 
announces operation of 
Paris, 1559. 


Philadelphia Charter: 
adoption of declaration of aims and pur- 
poses of I.L.0. at 26th session of 
International Labour Conference, 714. 


secret office in 


Physical Fitness: 
See National Council of Physical Fitness; 
National Physical Fitness Act. 


Physically Handicapped: 
See Handicapped Workers. 


Physicians: 
Canada— 
summary of report of Medical Procure- 
ment and Assignment Board, 830-32— 
medical population (civilian and 
military) as of March, 1943 and 1944, 
830; ratio to civilian population, and 
provincial distribution, 830; stabiliza- 
tion recommended, 830; number of 
active and retired doctors as _ at 
March 1, 1943, 830; number of doctors 
in armed forces in 1943 and 1944, 830; 
industrial requirements, full and part- 
time, 831. 
estimated per capita operational cost for 
physicians and_ consultant services 
under proposed health insurance plan, 
818. 
appointment of physicians to medical boards 
established for examination of men 
ypeey N.S.8. mobilization regulations, 
134, 


Picard, Gerard, Secretary, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour: 
reads memorandum of Dominion legislative 
program, 369. 


Placements: 


Canada— 

monthly report of E. and S.S. offices on 
applications for placements, 96, 224, 
398, 919, 661, 777,; SO6ae 105s." 72155, 
IZ72s903 lose: 

placements effected by HE. and S.S. offices 
noted by Director of N.S.S., 1208, 1209. 

table showing jobs available and _ place- 
ments effected by local employment 
offices, January 1, to December 30, 
1943, 576-77. 

analysis of man-power program (with 
tables) presented by Minister of 
Labour, 558-81: placements effected by 
employment service offices, 559, 566; 
in logging and lumbering industries, 
64; in flour mills and meat-packing 
industries, 566; of handicapped workers, 
568-69; direction of interned aliens, 
prisoners of war, Japanese, and con- 
scientious objectors into essential in 
dustries, 564. 565, 573. 
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Placements—Con. 

procedure adopted by N.S.S. in shutdown 
of Defence Industries Limited, Nobel, 
Ontario, 269; list of placements 
effected, 270. 

placement of discharged members of armed 
forces, 828, 1019, 1299-1300. 

appointment of veterans’ placement adviser, 
SEG. 

report. (ol? W.B.1:Ps von 
technical personnel, 1084 

recommendations of Subcommittee on Post- 

ar Employment Opportunities re job 

placement and training facilities, 446- 
49, 


placement of 


placement of physically handicapped workers 
iby Employment Service, U.I.C., 77, 
Sol. 

training conferences for Regional Super- 
visors of Special Placements, 1380. 

placement program described in report on 
administration of Japanese affairs 
(1942-44), 1300-01. 

formation of policy re industrial placement 
of veterans, recommended by C.C. of L., 
1438. 


Australia: functions of Man-power Direc- 


torate re employment of ex-service 
personnel, 1021; other activities, 593. 


United Kingdom: functions of juvenile 
employment and advisory committees, 
716-20; number of placements, 720. 


U.S.A.: increase in placement of handicapped 
workers during 1943, 705; number of 
“selective’ placements of physically 
handicapped persons by Employment 
Service disclosed in bulletin issued by 
W.M.C., 1097. 


Plant Awards: 
Canada— 


made to employers at General Engineering 
Company (Canada) Limited, 462. 


U.S.A.: awards for workers’ ideas, and ex- 
amples of winning suggestions, outlined 
by W.P.B., 109 


presentation to war workers at labour- 
management exposition, 555. 


See also Suggestion Systems. 


Plant Management: 
Canada— 


referred to in report of Board of Con- 
ciliation under I.D.I. Act, 1125. 


Plant Schools: 
Canada— 


extension of C.V.T. facilities to industries 
producing essential civilian goods, 584. 


South Africa: training of women munition 
workers in Government ordnance 
factory, 465. 


See also Training. 


Poisonous Substances: 
Ont.— 


amendment in Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act, 907-9. 


INDEX 


Political Action: 


Canada— 
program issued by Political Action Com- 
mittee of C.C. of L., 1087; endorsed 
at convention, 1437. 
resolution of T. and cc 1431. 


U.S.A.: program of CLO. Political Action 
Committee, 1583; endorsed at conven- 
tion, 1585. 
Poll Tax: 
U.S.A.— 
elimination requested by C.1.0., 1586. 
Population: 
Canada— 


distribution (civilian and military) as at 
December 1, 1943, 823-24. 

United Kingdom: benefit and contribution 
regulations according to population, 
1316, and table on classification of 
population for purposes of social in- 
surance, 1314, as outlined in White 
Paper on Social Insurance. 


See also Housing; Medical Procurement and 
Assignment Board; Migration and 
Settlement. 


Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order: 
revision of order, 935. 
amendments re out-of-work benefits for 
women, 1554; training grants, 1370, 
Caf i) 


training ‘grants not subject to income tax, 
1449. 


amendments re increases in allowances pay- 
able to discharged members of armed 
forces, 698. 

amendments re university education, unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, and voca- 
tional training, 404. 

payment of benefits and grants under Post- 
Discharge Re-establishment Order, 
1299-1300. 

enrolment of veterans in universities in 
Canada and the United States, 1301. 

unemployment insurance contributions for 
discharged veterans, 1520. 

government contributions. to unemployment 
insurance in respect of services in 
armed forces, 381. 


See also Rehabilitation. 


Post Office Department: 


Canada— 
employment of workers for Christmas rush 
simplified by new order under NSS. 
civilian regulations, 1312. 


Post-War Employment: 


proposals on agenda of International 
Labour Conference, 268, 434 

recommendations adopted at 26th session 
of International Labour Conference, 
714, 715. 

study on international co-operation for full 
employment issued by I.L.0., 1455 

promotion of employment planned as result 
of international monetary conference at 
Bretton Woods, 1323. 


Canada— 
agenda of postponed Domine: provincial 
conference, 1083. 





INDEX 


Post-War Employment—Con. 
survey directed by Department of Labour, 
815 


maintenance of full employment recom- 
mended by House of Commons Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction and Re-estab- 
lishment, 149. 

proposals of Advisory Committee on 
Reconstruction, 150-54. 

post-war employment opportunities— 
summary of report of subcommittee of 


the Advisory Committee on Recon- 
struction, 446. 
importance of housing in “full” employ- 


ment program stressed in Report on 
Housing and Community Planning, 591. 

post-war employment objective defined by 
Advisory Committee on Reconstruction, 
151 sg einer eee CiCsiot Ube, 262:.T 
and nite C., 

Deputy vies of Labour discusses post- 
war situation, 1427. 

functions of National Employment Service 
in post-war “full” employment program, 
1209. j 

plans for employment of discharged mem- 
bers of armed forces, 1019-20. 

summary of measures adopted for rehabili- 
tation of ex-service personnel, 1175. 

establishment of Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee re post-war training and employ- 
ment of members of armed forces, 589. 

survey of technical personnel available for 
Dostowetr jobs, conducted by W.B.T.P., 

immediate and post-war problems discussed 
in legislative program of C.C. of L., 


362; desirable post-war employment 
projects listed by, 363. 
resolutions of C.C.C.L., 1445; C.C. of L., 


ete C.L.0., 1585; T. and LC., 1430, 
3 


C.C. of L.—remarks of Minister of Labour 
on post-war employment, at convention, 
1434; of Deputy Minister of Labour, 
1435; resolution re, 1437. 

T. and L.C.—achievement of “full” employ- 

ment in post-war period predicted by 

Minister of Labour at convention, 1427; 

remarks of Minister of Munitions and 

Supply, and Reconstruction, 1429-30; 

remarks of president, 1426; and A.F. 

of L. delegate, 1428; report of execu- 

tive, 1428; resolutions re, 1430, 1432. 

continuation in Ontario of provisions 

of Reinstatement in Civil Employment 

Act (1942), 906; provisions of Depart- 

ment of Planning and Development Act, 

910. 


Ont.: 


Que.: provincial post-war employment pro- 
jects recommended by C.C.C.L., 1445. 


Australia: plan for rehabilitation of dis- 
charged members of armed forces, 593, 
1020-21. 

United Kingdom: summary of Government’s 
White Paper on Hmployment Policy, 
942-46—cause of unemployment, 942; 


maintenance of expenditure, 942-44; 
analysis and prediction of ‘business 
trends, 944; stability of prices and 
wages, 945, 946; mobility of labour, 
945; distribution of industry and 
labour, 945; immediate problems of 


transition period, 945-46; inflation, 
946; “essential” production, 946; appli- 
cation of policy, 946. 
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Post-War Employment—Con. 
summary of White Paper on re-allocation 
of man-power during interim between 
defeat of Germany and of Japan, 1311; 
provisions of new Bill on reinstate- 
ment in civil employment, 264; guar- 
anteed employment for essential work- 
ers, 1467; reinstatement of men en- 
gaged in war service urged in report 
on post-war planning in printing indus- 
trys TSZ), 
job preference for war veterans in 
Ford Motor Company plants, 598; 
recommendation of Executive Council 
at convention of A.F. of L., 1579; 
C.1.0.—post-war program, 1585; recon- 
version program urged by president 
11582; remarks of vice-president of the 
United States at convention, 1584; 
resolutions adopted at convention, 1585, 


USA: 


1586 

See also Employment; Guaranteed Employ- 
ment; Reconstruction; Rehabilitation; 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment. 


Post-War Reconstruction: 
See Reconstruction. 


Post-War Reconstruction Committee 
(Alberta): 
summary of interim report, 699. 
Post-War Rehabilitation Council (British 
Columbia) : 
review of supplementary report, 698. 


Postponement Orders: 
See Deferments. 


Potmen: 
Que.— 
report of Commission on working conditions 
in aluminum industry, 724, 


“Preferential Shop”: 


Canada— 
definition of, 871. 


Premiums: 


Canada— 
decisions of N.W.L.B. re payment of shift 
premiums, 41, 164, 272, 273, 274, 279 
(war premium), ‘285, 467, 470, 471, 
474, 475, 838, 950-51, 959, 960, 964, 
1101, 1328, 1473, 1475, 1476. 
U.S.A.: decision of N.W.L.B. re payment of 
night shift premiums, ; 
See also Bonus. 


Preserves: 


action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 801. 


Pressure Vessels: 
See Boilers; Engineering. 


Price Control: 


Canada— 
review of price control operations of 
T.B., April 1, 1943, to December 


31, 1943 (report to Parliament) 242-44; 
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Price Control—Con. 

October, 1943, to March, 1944, 800-04; 
April to June, 1944, 1056-61; July to 
September, 1944, 1560-64. 

speech by chairman of W.P.T.B., 1429, 1435, 
1448, 1560. 

remarks of retiring president at C.M.A. 
conference, 931. 

resolution adopted at convention of C.C.- 


C.L., 1444. 

United Kingdom: (orerantnt measures con- 
cerning stabilization of prices and 
wages, 945; and protective measures 


against inflation, 946, outlined in White 
Paper on Employment Policy. 


U.S.A.: maintenance of rent and price con- 
trol favoured by C.I.0., 1586. 


Prices: 
Canada— 

monthly statement of retail and wholesale 
prices of staple foods, rentals, etce., 
in Canada, 244, 411, 530, 683, 805, 917, 
1061, 1182, 1284, 1414, 1564. 

price movements in Canada and other 
countries, 118, 540, 927. 


U.S.A.: price guarantees to farmers sup- 


ported by C.1.0O., 1586. 
Printing Industry: 
Australia— ‘ 
number of apprentices shown in report of 
Apprenticeship Commission (1948), 
707. 


United Kingdom: summary of report on post- 
war planning in printing industry, 
1321; reorganization of Joint Indus- 
trial Council of printing industry— 
summary of report on post-war plan- 
ning, 937. 

See also Agreements, Collective; Grievance 
Procedure. 


Priorities (Labour): 


Canada— 
explanation of system, 558, 826. 


in relation to lay-off procedure in war 
industry, 155, 568, 712, 1456. 
number of employees convicted under 


N.S.S. civilian regulations for failure 
to accept high priority employment, 
1303. 

top labour priority established for con- 
struction of eee hospitals iby 
Director of N.SS., 

situation in canning, ea aiaths and ice 
industries, 582-83; gold mines, 11. 

United Kingdom: Lanaintmene of advisory 

committee on domestic work, 265. 


Prison Labour: 


Sask.— 
new regulations under Gaols Act, 676. 


Prisoners of War: 


Canada— 

employment at civilian work, ll, 450, 564- 
65, 1460, 1462. 

provisions of order re employment and 
welfare of, 1178. 

repatriation of seamen, 105. 

facilities enabling prisoners of war to 
vote in Dominion gerieral election, 1176. 


INDEX 


Private Enterprise: 


‘Canada— 
. policy in post-war period recommended by 
Advisory Committee on Reconstruction, 


150-54. 
beetiyE to post-war employment stressed 
by C.M.A., 263. 


Proctor and Gamble Company: 
guaranteed employment plan, 1466. 


Procurement and Assignment Board: 
See Medical Procurement and Assignment 
Board. 


Production: 


Canada— 

current situation and future problems— 
statement of Minister of Labour in 
analysis of man-power program, 574. 

recommendations of Subcommittee on Post- 
War Employment Opportunities re 
eas of full production policy, 

production at Canadian Vickers, Limited 
(Aircraft Division), Montreal, in- 
creased by wage incentive plan, 1088. 

maintenance of “all-out” production pledged 
by C.C. of L:, 1487. 

wartime industrial achievements reviewed 
in publication “The Industrial Front” 
issued by Department of Munitions 
and Supply, 1312. 

output in coal industry (1938-42), 1452. 

speech by chairman of W.P.T.B., 1448, 
‘1560. 


production tank farms’ brought 
within scope of ‘Factories Act, 792. 


United Kingdom: effect of reduced working 
hours and other labour conditions on 
production revealed in summary of 
study on variations in output issued 
-by Industrial Health Research Board, 
1295; production of essential 
before luxuries suggested . 
Paper on Hmployment Policy, 946. 


“desperate need” for increased pro- 
duction emphasized in statement by 
chairman of W.M.C. before Senate 
War Investigating Committee, 1203. 
See also Agriculture; Coal; Food; Indus- 
trial Production Co-operation Board; 
National Production Advisory Council. 


Alta.: 


U.S.A.: 


Production Committees: 


See Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittees. 


Professional Workers: 


Canada— 
public hearing of W.L.R.B. on application 
of regulations to, 1449. 


iphant percentage under union agreements, 
089. 


e 


Profit-Sharing: 


Canada— 
wage incentive plan of Canadian Vickers, 
Limited (Aircraft Division), Mont- 
real, endorsed by War Expenditures 
Committee of House of Commons, 1088. 
erynieen Kingdom: establishment of system 
recommended in report on post-war 
planning in printing industry, 1322. 





INDEX 


Projectionists: 
See Theatres. 


Prosecutions: 


Canada— 
re N.S.S. civilian regulations, 
1096, 1303. 
Dror of W.L.R.B., 739; 


660; °712; 
amendment, 


proceedings under Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act, 815. 


Psychology: 


United Kingdom— 
use of psychological tests by juvenile 
Sarnee eae and advisory committees, 


Public Affairs: 
See Canadian Institute of Public Affairs. 


Public Charities: 
Que.— 
report and recommendations of Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into Hospitals re Act, 
14 


See also Charitable Institutions. 


Public Enterprise: 


Canada— 
recommendations of Advisory Committee on 
Reconstruction, 151. 
considered as supplementary to private 
enterprise by C.M.A., 263. 
extension of, in post-war period, 
mended by C.C. of L., 262. 


Public Health: 


recom- 


ask,— 

establishment of “public health regions” 
within the province under Health 
Insurance Act, 915; administration of 
public health services under Depart- 
ment of Public Health, 915. 


See also Health; Health Services; Medical 
Services. 


Public Information: 


Canada— 

establishment of Economic Stabilization 
Information Committee re public 
support of government controls, 6 


“Public Investment” Projects: 


Canada— 
program advocated by Advisory Committee 
-on Reconstruction, 150, 152; summary 
of report, 150-54 


Public Ownership: 


Canada— 
retention of crown companies under public 
ownership advocated by Political 
Action Committee of C.C. of L., 1087. 
See also Nationalization. 


Public Service: 


Canada— ; 
establishment of employer-employee council, 
791 


provisions of order establishing “consoli- 
dated wage-rates” (former wage-rates 
plus cost-of-living bonus) for govern- 
ment employees exempt from Civil 
Service Act, 1051. 
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Public Service—Con. 


Alta.: new section under Public Service 
Vehicles Act, 527. 

Que.: provisions of Public Services Employees’ 
Disputes Act prohibiting strikes and 
lockouts, 126, 1048; inclusion of public 
service employees under Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 1048. 

new regulation under Act re overtime 
pay of employees in provincial mental 
hospitals, 405; amendment in Public 
Service Superannuation Act re pay- 
ment of children’s allowances, 916. 


See also Civil Service; Crown Companies, 


Sask.: 


Publie Utilities: 


Canada— 
amendment to Unemployment Insurance 
Act re extension of aoverage, 644. 
recommendation of C.C.C.L. re prevention 
of strikes, 1444. 


strikes and lockouts in ‘production, 
transmission, distribution or sale of 
gas, water or electricity, prohibited 
under Public Services Employees’ 
Disputes Act, 1048. . 


Que.: 


Public Welfare: 


Alta— 
regulation under Department of Public 
Welfare Act, 790. 
establishment of Department of’ 
Reconstruction, Labour and Public 
Welfare, 912. 


See also Social Welfare. 


Sask.: 


Public Works: 
recommendations adopted at 26th session 
of International Labour Conference, 
714. 


Canada— 
recommendation of Political Action Com- 
mittee of C.C. of L., 1087. 


legislative recommendations of T. and 
. and R.T.B., 127; schedule of rates 
of wages and maximum hours for 
public and certain private construction 
works, 868-71 
Act to authorize Municipalities to 
Establish Reserve Funds, for construc- 
ratty and improvement of public works, 
ys 


amendment in Municipal Act re main- 

tenance by municipalities of reserve 

fund for post-war public works, 910. 

United Kingdom: measures advocated in 
White Paper on Hmployment Policy, 
944, 

U.S.A.: summary of report of Director of 
War Mobilization on plans and recom- 
mendations for industrial reconversion, 
1203-4 

See also Reconstruction. 


Man.: 


N.B.: 


Ont.: 


Publications: 


Canada— 
plant publications issued by certain war 
industries: General Engineering Com- 
pany (Canada) Limited, 462; Research 
Enterprises, Limited, 464, 
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Pulp and Paper Industry: 


Canada— 

employment situation reviewed by Minister 
of Labour, 564. 

summary of D.B. of 8S. report (with table) 
on employment, wages, and salaries in 
pulp and paper industry, 1406. 

action of W.P.T.B. in regard to paper 
and paperboard, 802, pulpwood, 803. 


Queen’s University (Department of Industrial 


Relations): 

summary of brochure on status of closed 
mee in Canada and the United States, 
451 

survey of collective bargaining agreements 
containing union security clauses, 871. 

appointment of Professor J. C. Cameron to 
employers’ delegation to International 
Labour Conference, 433. 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods: 
Dominion legislative program, 372. 
trade union membership during 1942 as 
shown in 32nd annual report on labour 
organization, 819. 


Man.: legislative proposals, 127. 


Railways: 


Canada— 

recommendations of House of Commons 
Committee on Reconstruction and 
Re-establishment, 149. 

procedure for settlement of grievances and 
disputes under collective agreements, 
Chee. 

railway employees’ application submitted to 
N.W.L.B., 599; decision of Board, 960. 

transportation at reduced rates for seamen 
travelling from manning pool to 
permanent residence, 791. 

Que.: strikes and lockouts prohibited under 
Public Services Employees’ Disputes 
Act, 1048. 

New Zealand: Government Railways Indus- 
trial Tribunal authorized to direct 
wage scales, hours of labour, and other 
labour conditions as requested by 
railway employees’ organizations, 1202. 

U.S.A.: percentage of workers under 
collective bargaining agreements, 1089; 
report of W.M.C. on training school 
for railroaders in St. Louis, 587. 


Ralston, Hon. J. L., Minister of National 
Defence: 
tables report of Canadian Medical Pee: 


ment and Assignment Board in House 
of Commons, 830-32. 


Rationing: 
Canada— 
policy of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 243, 800, 
801, 1058, 1563. 

United Kingdom: continuance of rationing as 
protective measure against inflation 
indicated in White Paper on Employ- 
ment Policy, 946. 


Re-allocation of Man-power: 


United Kingdom—. 
summary of White Paper on re-allocation 
of man-power during interim between 
defeat of Germany and of Japan, 1311. 
See also Man-power. 


Reconstruction: 


Dumbarton Oaks proposals, 1463. 

United Nations agreement on international 
monetary and financial problems at 
Bretton Woods, 1323. 

proposals on agenda of 26th session of 
International Labour ‘Conference, 268, 
434; recommendations adopted, 714; 
draft set of social provisions for the 
peace settlement, 715. 

review of I.L.O. study on post-war economic 
policy, 706. 

summary of treatise on “Co-operative 
Organizations and Post-War Relief” 
issued by I.L.0., 1195. 

plans for joint international development 
of Columbia river basin as a post-war 
project announced by Prime Minister 
of Canada, 725. 


Canada— 

summary of report of House of Commons 
Committee on Reconstruction and 
Re-establishment, 149. 

summary of final report of Advisory 
Committee on Reconstruction, 150-54. 

summary of report of Subcommittee on 
Post-War Employment Opportunities, 
446-49. 

summary of report of Subcommittee on 
Housing and Community Planning of 
the Advisory Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion, 590-92. 

provisions of National Housing Act (1944), 
1083, 1175. 

publication of reports of subcommittees of 
the Advisory Committee on Recon- 
struction, 437. 

order transferring functions of Advisory 
Committee on Reconstruction to 
Advisory Committee on Economic 
Policy, 2. 

establishment of Cabinet Committee on 
Reconstruction, 1321. 

new federal departments of Veterans 
Affairs, Social Security and Recon- 
struction, 434. 

provisions of Department of Reconstruction 
Act, 1172; appointment of Hon. C. D. 
Howe, as Minister, 1321. 

establishment of Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee to study legislation re post-war 
training and employment of members 
of armed forces, 589. 

value of apprenticeship projects _in_post- 
war planning emphasized in Dominion- 
provincial program, 206. 

post-war employment survey directed by 
Department of Labour, 815. 

labour-management production committees 
in post-war period, 1464. 

survey of technical personnel available for 
post-war employment, conducted by 
W.B.T.P., 1449. 

post-war hospitalization needs discussed in 
report of Medical Procurement and 
Assignment Board, 831. 

position of N.S.S. in post-war era—general 
post-war employment problems discussed 
in address of Deputy Minister of 
Secei at conference of C.M.A., 827, 

“The War and After”’—review of booklet 
ce problems issued by C.M.A., 

extract from brochure on proceedings of 
course in labour relations issued by 
Maritime Labour Institute, 1088. 
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Reconstruction—Con. 


improved post-war 


conditions sought in 
labour day messages of Percy R. 
Bengough, 1079; A. R. Mosher, 1079; 
Alfred Charpentier, 1080. 


C.C.C.L.—provincial post-war employment 


C.C. 


projects recommended, 1445; remarks 
of Paul Martin at convention, 1441. 

of L—immediate and _ post-war 
problems discussed in legislative 
program, 362; advocates establishment 
of national immigration policy, 365; 
other recommendations, 363; conven- 
tion—remarks of Minister of Labour 
on post-war employment, 1434; of 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 1435; 
post-war plans summarized in resolu- 
tion, 1437; issues publication entitled 
“Reconstruction: the First Steps”, 262; 
advocates establishment of national 
immigration policy, 365. 


R.T.B.—recommendation of, 373. 
T. and L.C.—remarks of president at con- 


Alta.: 


Be. 


Man.: 


‘Ont.: 


Sask.: 


vention, 1426; of Minister of Labour, 
1427; of Deputy Minister of Labour, 
1427; of Minister of Reconstruction, 
1429-30; establishment of world trade 
union congress for post-war period 
advocated by South American delegate 
to convention, 1428; legislative recom- 
mendations, 367; recommendations of 
Standing Committee on rehabilitation 
and reconstruction, 1430; issues 
pamphlet entitled “Victory—What 
Then”, 262. 


interim report of Post-War Recon- 
struction Committee, 699; amendment 
in Calgary Charter re post-war projects, 
790. 


recommendations of Post-War Rehabili- 
tation Council, 698; discussion of post- 
war matters at Dominion-provincial 
conference requested in_ legislative 
resolution, 786. 


establishment of Advisory Committee 
on Co-ordination of Post-War Planning, 
549; resolution “of legislature re post- 
war program, 1282; legislative recom- 
mendations of T. and L.C. and R.T.B., 
12 i 

provision of Department of Planning 
and Development Act, 910; amendment 
in High Schools Act re establishment 
of fund for post-war expenditures, 910; 
amendment in Municipal Act re main- 
tenance of reserve funds by municipal 
councils for post-war public works, 910; 
amendment under Vocational Education 
Act re establishment of fund for post- 
war expenditures, 910. 


report and recommendations of Special 
Committee on social welfare, 947-48; 
establishment of Department of Recon- 
struction, Labour and Public Welfare, 
912; establishment of Department of 
Reconstruction, 1546; administration of 
labour laws by Department of Labour, 
1546; provision of Reconstruction and 
Rehabilitation Fund Act, 1546; amend- 
ments in City Act, Municipalities Act, 
Town Act, and Village Act, re establish- 
ment of fund for post-war projects, 916; 
legislative resolution concerning re- 
establishment of armed forces in civil 
life, 916. 
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Reconstruction—C on. 


Australia: 


set-up of post-war re-establishment 
agencies, 593; post-war program of 
Labour Party, 131. 


Germany: plan for post-war re-establishment 


Netherlands: 
United Kingdom: 


US.A.: 


See 


of trade unions, 1091. 


post-war unity of Dutch labour 
unions, 1306. 


summary of Government’s 
White Papers on Hmployment Policy, 
942-46, and on re-allocation of man- 
power during interim between defeat of 
Germany and of Japan, 1311; provi- 
sions of new Bill governing reinstate- 
ment in civil employment, 264; 
collaboration of joint production com- 
mittees in post-war period, 1365; 
summary of report on reorganization 
of Joint Industrial Council of the 
printing industry, 937; summary of 
report on post-war planning in print- 
ing industry, 1321; post-war problems 
on agenda of T.UC., 1303; outline of 
report submitted by General Council 


at convention -of T.U.C., 1577-78; 
resolution adopted, 1578. 
recommendations of tenth National 


Conference on Labour Legislation, 129;- 
plans for return to peacetime legisla- 
tion formulated at conference on labour 
standards, 821; post-war program of 
CPO. ipsa. remarks of Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt at convention, 1583; of 
Secretary of the Interior, 1584; and of 
vice-president Henry A. Wallace, 1584. 

also Health Insurance; Post-War 
Employment; Reconversion; Rehabilita- 
tion; Social Security; Veterans. 


Reconstruction, Department of: 


establishment 


recommended by Advisory 
Committee on Reconstruction, 154. 


establishment and functions, 434, 1172. 
appointment of Minister, Hon. C. D. Howe, 


1321. 


remarks of Minister at convention of T. 


and L.C., 1429-30. 


re appointment of Royal Commission estab- 


lished to inquire into coal industry, 


1299, 1448. 


Reconversion: 


Canada— 
resolution adopted by C.C. of L. re post-war 


problems, 1438. 


establishment of labour-management pro- 


ESA 


duction committees to facilitate indus- 
trial reconversion to peacetime produc- 
tion, favoured by T. and L.C., 1432; 
urges provision for employees in air- 
craft industry, 1432. 

summary of report of Director of 
War Mobilization on plans and recom- 
mendations for industrial reconversion, 
1203-4; remarks of president at conven- 
tion of A.F. of L., 1579; program for 
full employment and production urged 
by president of C.I.0., 1582; establish- 
ment of C.I.0. Reconversion Committee, 
1583; post-war program of C.I.O., 1585. 


Recreation: 


Canada— 
facilities in certain war industries, 461-62, 


464. 
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Recreation—Con. 

appointments to National Council of 
Physical Fitness, 263. 

necessity of free recreation centres stressed 
by C.C. of L., 1440. 

transportation of workers to health and 
natural recreation centres recom- 
mended at convention of T. and LC., 
1430. 

Alta.: new regulations under Amusements 
Act, 1179. 

U.S.A.: establishment of community recrea- 
tion centres for war workers’ to 
stimulate production, 266; majority of 
professional actors and musicians 
covered by union agreements, 1089. 


Recruitment: 


See Education; Labour Transference; 
Re-allocation of Man-power. 


Re-establishment Credits: 


Canada— 
gratuities and_ re-establishment credits 
granted under provisions of War Ser- 
vice Grants Act, 1174-75. 


Reforestation: 
See Forest Operations. 


Refugees: 
Refugee Committee, reference to, 1091. 
Canada— 
immigration status of refugees transferred 
from United Kingdom, ye 
admittance of all refugees urged by C.C. 


of L., 365. 
immigration strongly opposed by ‘iene 
Bile 


Regional Selective Service Advisory Boards: 
establishment under N.S.S., 124, 559, 583. 


Regional War Labour Boards: 


Canada— 
number of workers awarded vacations with 
pay given by Minister of Labour, 1299. 
Ont.: administration of legislation re vaca- 
tions with pay discussed at C.M.A. 
conference, 930-31. 


Registration: 


Canada— 
establishment and functions of Armed 
Forces Registration Units, 1020. 
compulsory registration of women—review 
of activities of N.S.S., (1941-43), 456. 
See also National Resisivationt Nurses; 
Unemployment Insurance. 


Regulations: 
See Labour Legislation. 
Rehabilitation: 
summary of treatise on “Co-operative 


Organizations and Post-War Relief’, 
issued by I.L.0., 1195. 
draft set of social provisions for the peace 
settlement adopted at 26th session of 
International Labour Conference, 715. 
Canada— 
measures adopted for rehabilitation of 


ex-service personnel listed by Prime 
Minister, 1175. 


Rehabilitation—Con. 
amendments in Post-Discharge Re-establish- 


ment Order re university education, 
unemployment insurance benefits, and 
vocational training, 404; increases in 
allowances payable to discharged 
members of armed forces, 698; out-of- 
work benefits for women, 1554; train- 
ing grants not subject to income tax, 
1555; revision of order, 935. 
provision of gratuities and re-establishment 
eredits under War Service Grants Act, 
1174-75. 
provisions of Veterans’ Insurance Act, 1173. 
Pron of National Housing Act (1944), 
175s 
relation of Veterans’ Land Act to re-estab- 
lishment credits, 1174-75. 
establishment and functions of Department 
_ of Veterans Affairs, 434, 1173. 
proceedings under Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act, 815. 
statistics on company plans for reinstate- 
ment of returned men. 1306. 
activities under C.V.T. program, 72, 201, 
375, 497, 648, 755, 873, 1009, 1249, .1370. 
secondary school instruction for veterans, 
under C.V.T., 1516. 
enrolment of veterans in universities in 
Canada and the United States, 1301. 
procedure for employment of. discharged 
members of armed forces—appointment 
of Veterans’ Placement Advisers; 
placement of handicapped veterans; 
establishment of Armed Forces Regis- 
tration Units, ete., 1019-20. 
placement of veterans directed through 
offices of N.S.S., 828; number placed 
in employment during © September 
(1944), 1299-1300. 
procedure re employers’ enquiries concern- 
ing engagement of discharged members 
of armed forces, 1084. 
appointment of veterans’ placement adviser, 
TAL, 502, 
establishment of Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee to study legislation re post-war 
training and employment of members 
of armed forces, 589. 
“Back to Civil Life’—summary of govern- 
ment publication on _ rehabilitation 
program, 783. 
post-war employment survey directed by 
Department of Labour, 815. 
survey of technical personnel available for 
post-war employment, conducted by 
W.B.T.P., 1449. 
committee on information activities of 
government departments associated 
with demobilization, 1407. 
summary of report of Subcommittee on 
Post-War Employment Opportunities, 
446-49. 
conference of women employment advisers 
and supervisors from U.I.C. and N.S:S. 
on transfer and placement of women 
during transition period, 1309. 
recommendations of Advisory Council on 
Canadian Vocational Training, 1370. 
report on proceedings of conference on 
“Vocational Rehabilitation of Physi- 
cally Handicapped”, 77. 
general post-war employment problems 
discussed in address of Deputy Minister 
des at conference of C.M.A., 
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Rehabilitation—Con. 
C.C. of L.—program re seniority rights of 


service men, placed before convention 
by Canadian Legion, 1438; remarks of 
Minister of Labour at convention, 1434; 
post-war employment problems discussed 
by Deputy Minister of Labour at con- 
vention, 1434-35; remarks of Director- 
General of Medical Services at con- 
vention, 1438; seeks increased allow- 
ance to demobilized members of 
armed forces, 365; urges government 
expropriation of Banff Springs Hotel 
and Lake Louise Chalet for national 
service to convalescent veterans, 1440; 
post-war plans summarized in resolu- 
tion, 1437; requests continuance of 
demobilized members of armed forces 
on full pay, ete, until gainfully 
employed, 365; immediate and post-war 
unemployment problems discussed in 
brief on legislative program, 362; aims 
of Political Action Committee, 1087; 
resolution adopted, 1438; issues booklet 
entitled “Reconstruction: the First 
Steps’, 262. 


T. and L.C.—recommendations of Standing 


BGs? 


Ont.: 


Sask.: 


Committee on rehabilitation and recon- 
struction adopted at convention, 1430; 
seeks increased allowance to demob- 
ilized members of armed forces, 368; 
remarks of Minister of Labour at con- 
vention, 1427; of Deputy Minister of 
Labour, 1427; of Director General of 
Medical Services, 1430; issues booklet 
entitled “Victory—What Then?”, 262. 


review of supplementary report of 
Post-War Rehabilitation Council, 698. 


activities of Department of Labour 
re training opportunities for discharged 
servicemen, 406; continued enforcement 
in Ontario of provisions of Reinstate- 
men in Civil Employment Act (1942), 
06. 

provision of Reconstruction and 
Rehabilitation Act, 1546; legislative 
resolution concerning re-establishment 
of armed forces in civil life, 916. 


Australia: set-up of post-war re-establishment 


United Kingdom: 


agencies, 593; establishment of rehabili- 
tation sections of Army, Navy and Air 
Force, 1021; plan for re-establishment 
of discharged members of armed forces 
providing pensions, medical services, 
sustenance allowances, education, place- 
ment and training facilities, 1020-21. 


Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act (1944), 264, 820; 
establishment of industrial and govern- 
ment training programs announced in 
White Paper on Employment Policy, 
945; summary of White Paper on 
re-allocation of man- power during 
interim between defeat of Germany 
and of Japan, 1311; employment of 
disabled persons, 7; establishment of 
centre as recommended by Committee 
on Rehabilitation and Resettlement of 
Disabled Persons, 7; number and train- 
ing of “unemployables”, 1202; report 
on health and _ industrial efficiency 
(Scotland) of persons invalided from 
armed forces and mines, 20. ahs rea 
statement of men engaged in war 
service, and employment preference to 
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Rehabilitation—Con. 


USA: AF. 


See 


plants, 


disalled veterans, urged in report on 
post-war planning in printing industry, 
1321; 

of L. and C.I.0. agreement on 
seniority formula for veterans of 
present war returning to civil life, 939; 
summary of bulletin on “Re-employment 
of Veterans’, 593; job preference for 
war veterans in Ford Motor Company 
598; conference on _ labour 
standards formulates plans for return 
to peacetime legislation, 821; remarks 
of president at convention of A.F. of 
L., 1579; C.I.0.—resolution on seniority 
rights of veterans, 1585; waives initia- 
tion fees for veterans, 1585; references 


‘at convention re employment of vet- 


erans, 1584-85; remarks of Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt at convention, 1583; 
post-war program, 1585. 


also Post-War Employment; Recon- 
struction; Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment; Veterans; Veterans’ 


Insurance Act; Veterans’ Land Act. 


Reilly, J. Clark, General Manager, Canadian 
Construction Association: 


remarks 


on National Labour Forum 
program re labour-management com- 
mittees, 596. 


Reinstatement in Civil Employment: 


Canada— 
administration of Act by Department of 


Labour, 815; application to women as 
well as men, 816; where veteran unable 
to carry out former duties, 816; where 
change in  firm’s production makes. 
reinstatement in old job impossible, 
816; in employment covered by trade 
union agreement, 816; cases where right 
of reinstatement lost, 816; application 
to transferred war workers, 816; non- 
application to governmental employees,. 
816. (See also 1019, 1175, 1209.) 


company plans for reinstatement of returned 


judgment of W.L.R.B. 


reinstatement 


men, 1306. 

re exclusion of 
service personnel from union pice 
sentation votes, 1300. 

in former employment of 
transferred workers, 710, 826. 


formation of policy re industrial placement 


Ont.: 


of veterans, recommended by C.C. of 
L., 1438. 


continued enforeement of provisions of 
Act within province, 906. 


United Kingdom: provisions of Act, 264, 820; 


U:8 AL? ALF: 


See 


English court holds worker not rein- 
stated when given wages but no work 
if work is available, 528. 

of L. and C.I.0. agreement on 
seniority formula for veterans of 
present war, 939; summary of bulletin 
on “Re-employment of Veterans”, 593.. 
also Rehabilitation. 


Rejects: 


See 


Relief : 
See 


Military Rejects. 


Reconstruction; Rehabilitation; Unem- 
ployment and Relief. 
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Rentals: 
' Canada— 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 1563. 
recommendatiion of C.C.C.L., 371, 1444. 
U.S.A.: maintenance of rent control favoured 
by C.I.0., 1586. 


Repatriation: 


Canada— ‘ 
repatriation of prisoners of war (seamen), 
105. 


Australia: activities of Repatriation Com- 
mission, 593, 0. 


Representation: 


Canada— 
representation on N.S.S. Advisory Board 
outlined by Director of N.S.S. in 
address before editors of business pub- 
lications, 1209. 
increased French-Canadian representation 
in aera | departments urged by 


C.C.C.L 


FE Ca AY) ee ae repre- 
sentation on tripartite labour organ- 
ization, 1294-95. 

See also Labour Representation; 

_ Representation Votes. 


India: 
Union 


Research: 


Canada— 
enactment of Co eta ae peseereh projects 
urged by C.C. of L., 
recommendation of REB. +972. 


U.S.A.: development in dntasteeat medical 
research by unions of U.A.W.-C.I.O., 
554. 
See also Health, Natural Resources. 
Research Enterprises, Limited: 
N.S.S. survey on working conditions of 
women employees, 463. 


Reserve Army: 


Canada— 
payment of subsistence allowance to de- 
pendents of members recommended by 
tan Wb 242368. 


Reserve Labour Pools: 
See Longshoremen; Seamen. 
Resources: 
See Natural Resources. 


Rest Perieds: 


Canada— 
provision of rest periods at General En- 
gineering Company (Canada) Limited, 
460; Research Enterprises, 463. 

Que.: recommendation of Commission 
appointed to study working conditions 
of potmen employed in aluminum in- 

_ dustry, 724-25. 

Australia: effect of optimum hours and rest 
periods on  production—report of 
Department of Labour and National 
Service, 131. 

South Africa: rest pauses for women muni- 
tion workers in Government ordnance 
factory, 465. 

US.A.: standard provisions for collective 
agreements covering women workers re 
rest and lunch periods, 1143. 
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Restaurants: 
See Hotels and Restaurants. 


Retail Prices: 
See Prices. 


Retail Trade: 


US.A— 
percentage of clerical workers under col- 
lective bargaining agreements, 1089. 


Returned Men: 
See Rehabilitation; Veterans. 


Richter, Dr. L., Dalhousie University: 
outlines organization of Maritime Labour 
Institute, 597. 


E. S. and A. Robinson (Canada) Limited: 
N.S.S. survey on working conditions of 
women employees, 462. 


Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D.: 
address at convention of C.I.0., 1583. 


Roosevelt, Franklin D., President of the 
United States: 
message to A.F. of L. convention, 1580; to 
C.1.0. convention, 1583 


Royal Canadian Air Force: 

enrolment and training under C.V.T. pro- 
gram (with tables), 72, 201, 375, 497, 
638, 643, 755, 873, 878, 1009, 1144, 
1249, 1371, 1517, 

assistance in rehabilitation of dischargees, 
1019. 

number of men on special harvest or com- 
passionate farm leave in 1944, 1461. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police: 
enforcement of mobilization regulations, 5, 
571-72. 
Ce under Unemployment Insurance 
ct, 


Royal Canadian Navy: 
See Navy. 


Royal Commission on Coal: 


appointment, membership and _ functions, 
1299, 1448. 

Royal Commission on Equal Pay (United 
Kingdom) : 


appointment, 1453. 


Royal Commission (West Indian): 
recommendations of West Indian Royal 
Commission governing improved labour 
conditions in British colonies, 132-33. 


Rubber: 

US. A— 
safeguarding health of synthetic rubber 
(neoprene) workers—pamphlet issued 


by Department of Labour, 704. 


Safety: 

“The Safe Installation and Use of Abrasive 
Wheels”—summary of study published 
Dy. 1212: 

Canada— 

job safety training under C.V.T., 1371, 

1516. 
protection of women in industry—review 
a activities of N.S.S. (1941-43), 457- 
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Safety—Con. 


enforcement of regulations at General En- 
gineering Company (Canada) Limited 
and Research Enterprises, Limited, 
459, 463. 

university courses in prevention of indus- 
trial accidents, 820. 

referred to in report of Board of Con- 

§ ciliation under W.L.R.R., 1492. 

summary of booklet on “Recommended 
Practice of Industrial Lighting”, 438. 

provision of safety line in public vehicles 

recommended by T. and L.C., 1432. 

new regulations under Amusement 

Act, 1179; new section under Public 

Service Vehicles Act, #527. 


new First Aid Service requirements 
of Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
1052. 


legislative recommendations of T. and 
EGwand Rel. Bie lZee 


amendments in Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act, 907-9; new pro- 
vision under Municipal Act re window 
cleaners, 910; new regulations under 
Theatres and Cinematographs Act re 
fire-protection, 1053; proposed enact- 
ments of provincial legislature re wel- 
fare provisions for women and young 
persons, 405; annual convention of 
I.A.P.A., 723—issues pamphlet entitled 
“Safeguarding Women at Work”, 438; 
“Horse-Sense Scaffolds and Platforms” 
—new safety code for construction 
workers, 438. 


regulation under Coal Miners’ Safety 
and Welfare Act, 527; amenment in 
Act re employment of young persons, 
913; revised regulations under Power 
Commission Act, 676. 


Sweden: committee to promote industrial 
accident prevention legislation estab- 
lished by National Federation of Trade 
Unions, 134. 

United Kingdom: protection to magnesium 

workers provided in new order, 265; 

machinery-guarding under Factories 

Act, 1073; provisions of Factories 

(Testing of Aircraft Engines, Car- 

burettors and Other Accessories) Order, 

937; provisions of Patent Fuel Manu- 

facture (Health and Welfare) Order, 

937; safety caps recommended by chief 

inspector of factories, 16, 18. 

causes of accidents in war plants 

and their affect on production, 361; 

agreement between Department of 

Labour and W.P.B. re industrial safety 

and health, 821; standards and safety 

codes of American Standards Associa- 
tion, 439-40; lead poisoning in indus- 
try; 439; safety training in vocational 
school] shops, 556; advisory standards 
of Department of Labour re wartime 
employment of juveniles, 22; recom- 
mendations of National Conference on 

Labour Legislation, 129; summaries of 

bulletins, pamphlets, etc—analytical 

study of work accidents in shipyards 
with minimum requirements for safety 

and health, issued by I.L.0., 1074-76; 

safeguarding synthetic rubber (neo- 

prene) workers, 704; “Safety Through 

Management Leadership”, 1078; acci- 

dent records, 1078; “Safety Subjects’, 


Alta.: 


B.Ct: 


Man.: 
Ont.: 


Sask.: 


USA: 
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Safety—C on. 


1076; “Industrial Safety”, 518; “In- 
juries and Accident -Causes in the Long- 
shore Industry, 1942”, 1018; remedial 
measures recommended re occupational 
hazards for women in wartime, 1014. 


See also Accidents. Industrial; Health; 
Juvenile Employment; Workmen’s 
Compensation. 

Salaries: 
Canada— 


amendments in Wartime Salaries Order re 
coverage and cost-of-living bonus, 436. 
iar hee salaries paid in 1939 and 1943, 
industrial payrolls as reported by em- 
ployers (D. B. of S.), 81, 211, 388, 509, 
pine 766, 884, 1023, 1152, 1262, 1384, 


D.B. of S. reports on wages and salaries in 
_pulp and paper industry, 1406; in coal 
mining industry, 1452; in sugar $in- 
dustry, 1260. 


remarks of retiring president at C.M.A. 
conference, on wage, salary, and price 
control, 931. 

remarks of Minister of Labour at conven- 
tion” Or CAC, “ot Li, -1434: 


B.C.: annual report of Board of Industrial 
Relations (1943), 1297-98. 


United Kingdom: substantial increase recom- 
mended in report of Committee 
appointed to study supply, recruitment 
and training of teachers in England 
and Wales, 948. 


See also Wages. 


Schoo! Shops: 


U.S.A— 
safety training in vocational school shops, 
550. 


Scholarships: 
US.A— 


university scholarships for employees’ 
children provided by transportation 
corporation in Chicago, 1304; effects of 
part-time employment on pupils’ school 
attendance and scholarship, 1091. 


Schools: 
Canada— 


publication of national Canadian textbook 
recommended by C.C. of L., 1440. 


amendment in Operation of Schools 
(War) Act, 790. 

Ont.: amendment in School Attendance Act 
re juvenile employment, 910; amend- 
ment in High Schools Act re establish- 
ment of fund for post-war expenditures, 
910; amendment in Vocational Educa- 
tion Act re establishment of fund for 
post-war expenditures, 910; amendment 
in School Attendance Act, 910. 


provisions of Children’s Protection Act 
and Child Protection Schools Act re 
neglected children, 1049; amendments 
i Education Act re free school 
books, 1049; amendment in Specialized 
Schools Act, 1049. 


Alta.: 


Que.: 
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Schools—C on. 


United Kingdom: employment of children 
over 12 years of age in agriculture, 
832; school conferences held by juvenile 
employment and advisory committees, 


li: 

U.S.A.: relinquishment of employment by 
students urged in “go-to-school” drive, 
939; effects of part-time employment 
on pupils’ school attendance and 
scholarship, 1091. 


See also Education: Medical Schools; 
Trade Schools. 
. Science: — 
Canada— 


public hearing of W.L.R.B. on application 
of regulations to, 1449. 


recommendation of R.T.B. re scientific 
research, 372. 
U.S.A.: activities of Engineering, Science 


and Management War Training Pro- 
gram, 586; enrolment of women war 
workers in science courses, 704. 

See also Wartime Bureau of Technical 
Personnel. 


Scott, C. B. C., Massey-Harris Company: 
remarks at C.M.A. conference on man- 
power and labour relations, 930. 


Seamen: 

holidays with pay for merchant seamen im 
Belgium, Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, and Norway—summary of report 
of Tb) 133. 

equality of treatment between British and 
Chinese seamen (on British ships) 
under terms of new agreement, 1137. 


Canada— 

payment for sickness and injury provided 
under special order, 675. 

revised regulations governing rates of pay 
and allowances to seamen in manning 
pools, 674. 

provisions of order governing payment of 
war service bonus, 674 

consolidation of compensation to Seamen 
War Damage to Effects) Regulations 
and amendments, 235. 

postponement of military service without 
medical examination, 451. 

employment of merchant seamen on foreign- 
going ships of Canadian registry, 583. 

merchant seamen on inland waters “frozen” 
in employment, 1096. 

winter employment of inland seamen, ll. 

provision of railway transportation at re- 
duced rates from manning pool to per- 
manent residence, 791. 

jurisdiction concerning seamen char ed with 
offences while serving on Canadian 
ships, 1051. 

amendment in National Registration Regu- 
wage re itinerant merchant seamen, 


repatriation of prisoners of war, 105. 
regulation under Canada Shipping Act 
governing masters’ or mates’ examina- 
under 


tions, 674. 

 B.C.: regulations War 
Benefits Act, 785. 

Que.: amendment in Civil Code, 1049. 

United Kingdom: ratification of I.L.0. con- 
vention on Sickness Insurance (Sea), 
1453. 

Venezuela: 
1306 


Mariners’ 


ratification of I.L.0. convention, 


INDEX 


Selective Service: 
See National Selective Service. 


Seniority: 


Canada— 
N.S.S. procedure re lay-offs in war industry, 
156. 


program re seniority rights of service te 
placed before convention of C.C. of L. 
by Canadian Legion, 1438; resolution 
passed by C.C. of L., 1438. 

referred to in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation under W.L.R.R., 1228, 1492. 

referred to in proceedings under I.D.I. Act, 
46, 287, 623, 625, 626-27. 


U.S.A.: A.F. of L. and C.1.0. agreement on 
seniority formula for veterans of 
present war returning to civil life, 939; 
C.I.0. resolution on seniority rights of 
veterans, 1585; standard provisions for 
collective agreements covering women 
workers, 1143. 


Service Personnel: 
See Armed Forces; 


Shifts: 


Canada— 

decisions of N.W.L.B. re payment of shift 
premiums, 164, 272, 273, 274, 285, 467, 
470, 471, 474, 475, 838, 950- 51, 959, 960, 
964, 1101, 1328, 1473, 1475, 1476. 

schedules employed at: General Engineering 
Company (Canada) Limited, 460; E.S. 
and A. Robinson (Canada) Limited, 
462; Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, 464. 


amendment in Fire Departments 
Platoon Act re hours of labour, 789. 


amended provisions of Fire Depart- 
ments Platoon Act, 914. 


Australia: effect of optimum hours and rest 
periods on production—report of De- 
partment of Labour and National Ser- 
vice, 131 


South Africa: employment of women muni- 
tion workers in Government ordnance 
factory, 465. 


United Kingdom: statistical summary of 
actual hours worked by industrial 
labour in wartime, 703; introduction of 
shifts in preference to overtime recom- 
mended in report on post-war Trect, of 
in printing industry, 1322; effect 
shift-system on production disclosed in 
summary of study on variations in out- 
put, issued by Industrial Health 
Research Board, 1295. 


U.S.A.: decision of N.W.L.B. re payment of 
night shift premiums, 266; findings re 
usual working schedule for women, 71. 

See also Hours of Labour. 


Shipbuilding: 
Canada— 

finding and _ direction (with schedule) of 
N.W.L covering shipbuilding and 
repairs yards in St. 
Great Lakes area, 166. 

formation of Victoria Boilermakers’ and 
Iron Shipbuilders’ Co-operative Build- 
ing Association, 263. 

C.C. of L—recommends establishment of 
government built, owned and operated 
merchant marine, 1440; favours con- 
ference of government, management 


Veterans. 


Alta.: 
Sask.: 


Lawrence and 
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Shipbuilding—Con. 
and labour to ensure maintenance of 
shipbuilding industry, 1440; report of 
Committee on Labour Organization at 
convention, 1440. 


analytical study of work accidents in 
shipyards with minimum requirements 
for safety and health, issued by I.L.O., 
1074-76; percentage of workers under 
collective bargaining agreements, 1089; 
number of. disabling cases of chemical 
poisoning or occupational disease in 
shipyards during first 9 months of 1943, 
706; advisory standards of Department 
of Labour re wartime employment of 
juveniles, 22. 


USS.A.: 


Shipping: 
Canada— 
procedure for settlement of grievances and 
aoa under collective agreements, 
eo 
shiploading operations at Halifax—situation 
reviewed by Minister of Labour in 
analysis of man-power program, 564. 
payment. of war risks bonus to crew mem- 
bers of certain vessels, 569. 
efforts of Cape Breton labour endorsed by 
C.C. of L., 1440. 
world shipping conference recommended by 
; L.C., 1432; other recommenda- 
tions, 368. 
N.S.: shiploading operations 
situation reviewed by 
Labour in analysis of 
program, 564. 
See also Seamen. 


Shut-downs: 
See Lay-ofts. 


Sicily: 
BUehhon of fascist labour set-up by A.M.G. 


at Halifax— 
Minister of 
man-power 


and reorganization of trade unions, 557. 


Sickness Insurance: 
United Kingdom— 
ratification of JI.L.0. convention on Sick- 
ness Insurance (Sea), 1453. 
See also Health Insurance. 


Silicosis: 
Ont.— 
amended regulations under 
Compensation Act, 909. 


Workmen’s 


Sirois Report: 
implementation of recommendations sought 
by T. and LC., 1432. 


Skilled Labour: 


Canada— 
recommendations of Subcommittee on Post- 
ee Employment Opportunities, 446, 
adequate supply insured under Dominion- 
provincial program for apprenticeship 
training in industry, 206. 


Slow-downs: 


Canada— 
recommendation of I.D.I.C. re dispute be- 
tween Canada Packers Limited, Swift 
Canadian Company, Burns and Com- 
pany, Limited, and employees, re slow- 
downs and curtailments, 1485. 


. 
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Slum Clearance: 


Canada— 

summary of report of Subcommittee on 
Housing of. Advisory Committee on 
Reconstruction, 591. 

provisions of National Housing Act (1944), 
1083, 1176. 

adoption of government program recom- 
ene at. convention of T. and L.C., 


Man.: Teer ue recommendation of T. and 
and av. Lon. 
slum Hp EN project favoured by 
CeO: 1586. 
See also Community Planning; 


US.A.: 
Housing. 


Smith-Connally Act (U.S.A.): 
repeal sought by C.1.O., 1586. 


Social Assistance: 
proposals adopted at 26th session of Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 715. 


Social Insurance: 
See Health Insurance; Social Security; Un- 
employment Insurance; White Papers. 


Social Ownership: 
See Nationalization. 


Social Security: 
provision of Economic and Social Council 
included in Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, 


1463. 

International Labour Conference (26th 
session) agenda, 434; summary of re- 
ports, 268; adoption of statement of 
aims and purposes of I.L.0. (Philadel- 
phia Charter), 714; recommendations 
adopted—income security, 714; health 
insurance, 715; social policy in de- 
pendent territories, 715; to the United 
Nations, 715. 

review of I.L.O. study on post-war economic 
policy, 706. 

Inter-American Committee on Social Secur- 
ity issues provisional bulletins Nos. 2, 
3 and 4, re developments in various 
countries (Australia, -Chile, Great 
Britain, Mexico, New Zealand and the 
United States), 134. . 


Canada— ey: 
agenda of postponed Dominion-provincial 
conference, 1083. 


re-appointment of House of Commons Com- 
mittee on Social Insurance, 122. 

necessity of comprehensive program re- 
iterated by Advisory Committee on 
Reconstruction, 154. 

duties of new Department of National 
Health and Welfare re health, social 
security and social welfare, 434, 1172. 

views expressed at C.M.A. conference, 932. 

aims of Political Action Committee of 
iC.C. ‘of L., 1087. 

resolution of R.T.B., 372-73. 

extract from address of chairman, W.P.T.B., 
at convention of T. and L.C., 1429. 

‘Unemployment Insurance, Element of 
Social Security’—summary of address 
Mae by Chief Commissioner, U.IC., 
64. 

Man.: legislative recommendations of T. and 

Lx. and R.T.B., 127. 
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Social Security—Con. 


N.S.: amendment in B.N.A. Act urged by 
affiliated organizations of T. and L.C., 
374. 


Sask.: report and recommendations of Special 
Committee on social welfare, 947-48. 

United Kingdom: summary (with tables) of 

hite Paper on Social Insurance— 
Part I, Social Insurance, 1313; Part 
II, Workmen’s Compensation, 1317; 
variations in rate of social insurance 
contributions proposed as employment 
measure in White Paper on EHmploy- 
ment Policy, 944; White Paper 
approved by T. U. C., 1579; summary 
of report of Committee on the Herring 
Industry in Britain, 937. 

U.S.A.: protection of social security rights 
of members of armed forces, advocated 
by A.F. of L., 1581; passage of legis- 
lation urged by C.I1.O., 1586. 

See also Family Allowances; Health Insur- 
ance; Reconstruction; Unemployment 
Insurance. 


Social Welfare: 


Que.— 
establishment of Department 
Welfare, 1050. 


Sask.: report and recommendations of Special 
Committee on social welfare, 947-48; 
administration of labour laws by 
Department of Labour, 1546;  pro- 
visions of Department of Social Wel- 
fare Act, 1546. 

See also Public Welfare; Social Security. 


of Social 


Social Welfare, Department of: 
See National Health and Welfare, Depart- 
ment of. 


Socialized Medicine: 
See Health Insurance. 


Societies: 
See Co-operative Societies. 


Sommervell, General Brehon, Chief, United 
States Army Service Forces: 
address at convention of A.F. of L., 1580; 
ro dae, OL WK @ Moen Bs): & 


South Africa: 


provisions of collective agreement re long- 
shoremen, 67. 


Special Committee on Reconstruction and 

Re-establishment: 
report of House of Commons Committee, 
ee re-appointment of Committee, 


Special Committee on Social Security: 

re-appointment, 122. 

considers revised proposals in draft bill on 
health insurance—new plan of contri- 
butions submitted by Minister of Pen- 
sions and National Health, 441. 

presents draft bill on health insurance to 

ouse of Commons, 947. 

representation at Dominion-provincial Con- 

ference on health insurance, 818. 


Staal, A., Chief, Workers’ Organization, I.L.0.: 
extract from address at convention of C.C. 
of 1... 1436: 'of T. and L.C., 1429. 


INDEX 


Stabilization: 


‘Canada— 
establishment of Economic Stabilization 
Information Committee re public sup- 
port of government controls, 6 


See also Price Control; Wage Control. 


Staff Training: 
See Canadian Vocational Training. 


Standards of Living: 
recommendations to the United Nations 
adopted at 26th session of International 
Labour Conference, 715. 
review of I.L.0. report on health of children 
in occupied Europe, 133. 
Canada— 
resolution adopted by C.C. of L. re post- 
war problems, 1437; raising of rural 
living standards favoured by Political 
Action Committee, 1087. 
recommendations adopted at convention of 
and L.C. re minimum wages and 
pensions, 1430. 
B.C.: inquiry into employment conditions of 
domestic workers requested in legisla- 
tive resolution, 786. 
Australia: post-war program of Labour 
Party, 131. 


Stationary Engineers: 
See Engineering. 


Statistics: 


Que.— 
review of Statistical Year Book, 1082. 
India: administration of Industrial Statistics 
Act by Standing Advisory Committee 
of tripartite labour organization, 1295. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 


monthly report of cost-of-living index, 2, 
125, 260, 437, 547, 699, 819, 936, 1085, 
1200, 1299, 1449. 

bulletins and reports—annual review of em- 
ployment (1943), 902; sex distribution 
of persons in recorded employment at 
October 1, 1943, 89; “Manufacturing 
Industries of Canada” (1941), 259; 
“Coal Statistics for Canada”, 1452; 
employment in lode gold mines, 1278; 
employment, wages, and salaries in 
pulp and paper industry, 1406; employ- 
ment and earnings in sugar industry, 
ee “Canada Year Book” (1943-44). 

00. 


Statutory Holidays: 
See Holidays. 


Steam Boilers: 
See Boilers. 


Steel: 
US.A.— 


inclusion of annual income clause in C.I.0O. 
agreements contested by various com- 
panies, 1466-67. 


See also “Little Steel” Formula. 


Stevedores: 
See Longshoremen. 


INDEX 


Street Trades: 


Alta— 
amended and consolidated provisions of 
Child Welfare Act re employment of 
children, 789. 


Strike Votes: 


pee cee: Tramways Company, Montreal, 
9 2. 


referred to in proceedings under I.D.I. Act, 
176, 288-89. 


Strikes and Lockouts: 


Canada— 

monthly summary of strikes and lockouts 
in Canada, 64, 191, 311, 489, 631, 748, 
859, 1000, 1133, 1241, 1362, 1509. 

analysis of strikes and lockouts in Canada 
during 1943 (with charts and tables) 
and from 1901-1943, 315-53. 

strikes and lockouts in Canada and other 
countries from 1919-1943 (with tables), 
354-56. 

marked decline in aie activity during 
August (1944), 1197 

reduction in time-loss cited by Minister of 
Labour, 570. 

prohibited during term of a collective 
agreement under W.L.R.R., 136, 140. 

amendment re strike votes in war indus- 
tries, 1106. 

strike of employees of Montreal Tram- 
ways Company, 935, 971, 972, 976, 1408, 
1439, 1448, 1444. 

action of W. L. R. B. re Ford Motor Com- 
pany of Canada, 742. 

Medical Procurement and Assignment 
Board recommends declaration of hos- 
pital strikes as illegal, 831. 

avoidance of, through grievance provisions 
in collective agreements, 27, 31. 

recommendation of I.D.I.C. re dispute be- 
tween Canada Packers Limited, Swift 
(Canadian Company, Burns and Com- 
pany, Limited, and employees, 1485. 

recommendation of C.C/C.L. re prevention 
of strikes in public utilities, 1444. 
ce. aoe resolution adopted by 
wi ‘ 


“no-strike” piedes reiterated by T. and 
3 


suspension of Strikes and Lockouts 
Prevention Act by W.L.R.R. Act, 1279; 
administration during 1942-43, 696. 


prohibited under certain circumstances 
under Labour Relations Act, 126-27, 
1047; penalty for instigation of, 1048; 
prohibited under Public Service Em- 
ployees Disputes Act, 126, 1048; appli- 
cation of Act to hospitals recommended 
by Commission of Inquiry into Hos- 
pitals, 14, 15; relation of Trade Dis- 
putes Act to new labour legislation, 
126, 127; 


Sask.: statistics for 1943, 542. 


Other Countries— 
strikes and lockouts in Great Brant and 
other countries, 67, 194, 314, 492, 633, 
862, 1002, 1137, 1244, 1362, 1512: an- 
nual summary, 354-56. 

United Kingdom: prohibition of “outlaw” 
strikes in coal mining industry, 643; 
instigation of strikes or lockouts in 
essential services prohibited under new 


Man.: 


Que.: 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
Defence Regulation, 703; direction of 


Joint Industrial Council of printing 
industry, 937. 


interpretation of N.L.R.B. re legality 
of wage strikes under Wagner Act, 
1202; “wildcat” strikers not protected 
by Wagner Act, 1304; penalized by 
C.I.0., 1304; expelled from union of 
U.R.W.A., 131; management’s right to 
discipline workers striking in viola- 
tion of agreement upheld by N.W.L.B., 
705; amnual report of Labour Rela- 
tions. Board, 552; N.L.R.B. upholds em- 


US: A: 


ployer in unlawful strike case, 555; 
“no-strike” pledge reaffirmed by AF. 
of L., 1581; by C.I.0., 1582, 1584; by 


U.A.W., 1203; president of C.I.0. urges 


WR W.A. convention to retain. “no- 
strike” pledge, 1203; attitude of 
U.M.W.A. convention towards Govern- 


ment appeal for adoption of “no-strike” 
pledge, 1203. 


See also Arbitration and Conciliation; Con- 
ceiliation and Labour Act; Industrial 
Disputes. 


CLASSIFICATION By INDUSTRIES 


Construction—buildings and structures— 
bricklayers, Cap de la Madeleine, 1243. 
labourers, Florence, 861; Ste. Anne de Belle- 

vue, 1002; Wallaceburg, 750. 


Construction—miscellaneous— 
dam repair workers, Lake Manouan, 66. 
power plant construction workers, Brilliant, 
193. 


Logging— 
bush workers, Timmins, 312. 
longshoremen, Campbellton, 1243. 


Manufacturing—animal foods— 
fish packing plant workers, Pictou, 860. 
meat packing plant workers, St. Boniface, 
1364; Saint John, 66; Toronto, 1364. 


Manufacturing—boots and shoes (leather)— 
shoe factory workers, Quebec, 1135. 


Manufacturing—fur and leather products— 
fur factory workers, Toronto, 860. 
leather factory workers, Barrie, 860. 


Manufacturing—metal products— 
agricultural implement factory workers, 
Winnipeg, 1001. 
aircraft factory workers, Malton, 193. 
Le parts factory workers, Vancouver, 
9 


Point 

Edward, 491; Sarnia, 1364. 

foundry workers, L’Islet Station, 1511; 
(moulders) Moncton, 860; Oshawa, 
1135; Owen Sound, 861; Sackville, 
1136; Smith’s Falls, 1135. 

freight car factory workers, Trenton, 193, 
750, 860, 1002, 1136. 

machine shop workers, Sydney, 1002. 

metal factory workers, Guelph, 1135; Owen 
eae: 1001; Sarnia, 1136; Windsor, 

motor vehicle factory workers, Chatham, 
633; Oshawa, 750, 1001; Windsor, 193, 


automotive parts factory workers, 


633, 749. 

munitions factory workers, Oshawa, 860; 
Sarnia, 861; Windsor, 

steel mill, metal factory, civic and ship- 


yard workers, and salt and coal] miners, 
Nova Scotia, 66. 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
steel mill, metal factory, shipyard workers 
and coal miners, Trenton, Pictou and 
Westville, 66. 
steel mill workers, (maintenance men), 
Sault Ste. Marie, 491, 1364; (coke oven 
men) Sydney, 193; Trenton, 1136. 


steel products factory workers, Chatham, » 


truck drivers and helpers, Sault Ste. Marie, 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood pro- 
ducts— ! 
box factory workers, Whitby, 860. 
SOS factory workers, Owen Sound, 
43. 


wood factory workers, Meaford, 1511; 
(veneer) Saint John, 750. 


Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, chemi- 
cals, etc.— 
brickyard workers, Milton, 633. 
lime-kiln workers, Joliette, 1511. 
plastic factory workers, Oshawa, 750. 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
pressmen and binders, Montreal, 1243. 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper pro- 
ducts— 
paper factory workers, Lachute Mills, 192. 
paper mill workers, Mont Rolland, 860; 
Ottawa, 1001; St. Jerome, 749, 860; 
Strathcona, 1511. 


Manufacturing—rubber and its products— 

rubber factory workers (footwear), Acton 
Vale, 65, 192; (footwear) Kitchener, 
313, 749; Montreal, 313; St. Jerome, 
749; (footwear) St. Remi, 1001. 

tire factory workers, Hamilton, 192; Kit- 
chener, 65, 313, 491, 632, 749, 1135; 
New Toronto, 65, 749. 


Manufacturing—shipbuilding— 
electricians, Vancouver, 66. 
ae wee and plumbers, North Vancouver, 


passer boys, Montreal, 193. 

pipefitters, Montreal, 491. 

shipyard workers, Esquimalt, 633; Halifax 
and Dartmouth, 1002, 1135; Montreal, 
66, 1002; North Vancouver, 861; Pic 
tou, 193; Prince Rupert, 1136; Van- 
Suit 750, 861, 1136; Weymouth, 313, 

welders, Montreal, 633. 

welders and burners, North Vancouver, 861. 


Manufacturing—tectiles, clothing, etc.— 
eotton factory workers, Cornwall, 491, 749. 
felt “Ee factory workers, Montreal East, 

al 


garment factory workers, Hull, 491. 
hat factory workers, Guelph, 1001, 1134. 
AS factory workers, Drummondville, 


knitting factory workers (cutters), Marie- 
ville, 860; Toronto, 192, 31 

men’s clothing factory workers, Joliette, 
313; Montreal, 313. 

textile factory workers, Lachute Mills, 1511;, 
Milltown, 632. 


Manufacturing—wegetable foods— 


bakery workers and drivers, Montreal (St. 
: Michel), 192. 
egg breakers, Trenton, 313. 


é 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 


coal miners, Bellevue, 65, 312, 1243, 1364; 
Cadomin, 1001; Cambria, 1243; Clover 
Bar, 65; Coalburn, 749; (stripping) 
Corbin, 491; Drumheller, 1243, 1364; 
East Coulee, 490; Florence, 632, 12433: 
Forestburg, 65; Gardiner Mines, 749; 
Glace Bay, 749 (loaders), 1001, 1135; 
1511; Joggins, 192; Kaydee, 490; 1135; 
(and coke oven workers) Michel, 192; 
Midlandvale, 1364, 1511; Minto, 192, 
860; Nacmine, 1364; New Victoria, 
192; New Waterford, 65, (brushers) 
313; North Minto, 1001; Princeton, 65; 
River Hebert, 749, 860, 1135, 1364; 
Robb, 65; Springhill, 65, 192; Standard, 
65; Stellarton, 192 (coal handlers), 
313, 491, 1001, 1134, 1135, 1243. 

gold miners, Hedley, 192. 

metal miners (copper), Britannia Beach, 
313. 


nickel miners, Copper Cliff, 860. 


Service—business and personal— 
hotel employees, Edmonton, 65, 192, 312, 
490 


Jaundry workers, Truro, 750. 
window cleaners, Montreal, 750. 


Service—public administration— 
civic employees, Joliette, 193; (police, fire- 
men, public works, etc.) Montreal, 66; 
(office workers, etc.) Montreal, 66, 192. 


Trade— 
grocery store employees, Montreal, 861. 
seed packers, Brandon, 314, 490. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—elec- 
tricity and gas— 
coke oven and gas plant workers, Montreal, 
1136 


linemen, York Township, 750. 


Transportation—electric railways and local 
bus lines— 
maintenance men, Saint John, 633. 
street railway employees, Montreal, 314, 
1136. 


Transportation—highway— 
truck drivers, Windsor, 193, 3172. 


Transportation—miscellaneous— 
cold storage plant workers, Winnipeg, 1002. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—other 
local and highway— 
drivers and warehousemen, Saskatoon, 750. 
taxicab drivers, Quebec, 1002, 1135. 
truck drivers, St. Jerome, 861; Windsor, 


Transportation—water— 
crane operators, Saint John, 193. 
freight handlers, Port Arthur, 1136, 
seamen, Vancouver, 314. 


Students: 
Canada— 


number of students shown in tabular re- 
ports on distribution of man-power, 
575, 1307-8. 

status of students under Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 879, 1282. 

regulations governing income tax deductions 
of part-time workers, 791. ~ 


INDEX 


Students—Con. 

assistance under C.V.T. program, 72, 1370; 
enrolment, 72, 201, 375, 497, 638, 755, 
873, 1009, 1249. 

university courses in prevention of indus- 
trial accidents—summary of article by 
general manager of J.A.P.A., 820. 

grants for students of merit recommended 
by -C.C. of i. 1439. 

See -also Schools; Travelling 
Universities. 


Boards; 


Sugar: 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 801. 
summary of D.B. of S. report on employ- 
oa and earnings in sugar industry, 
260. 


Suggestion Systems: 
Canada— : 
list of possible applications of workers’ 
suggestions, 1465. 
adoption of schemes in certain war indus- 


tries: General Engineering Company 
(Canada) Limited, 462; Research 
Enterprises, Limited, 463. at 
U.S.A.: awards for workers’ ideas with 


examples of winning suggestions, out- 
lined by W.P.B., 1094; presentation of 
certificates to war workers at labour- 
Management exposition, 5055. 


See also Inventions; Labour-Management 
Production Committees. 


Sullivan, Pat, Secretary-Treasurer, Trades and 


Labour Congress of Canada: 
remarks on National Labour Forum pro- 
gram re labour-management committees, 
596. 
report at convention of T. and L.C., 1430. 


Sunday Observance: 
Alta 
prohibition of Sunday work in bakeshops 
urged by provincial Federation of 
Labour, 374. 


Sask.: exemptions under One Day’s Rest in 
Seven Act, 527. 
Superannuation: 


See Civil Service; Pensions. 


Superior Labour Council: 
Que.— 
proposals re Workmen’s Compensation Act 
submitted by C.M.A., 129. 


Supplementary Allowances: 


Canada— 
amendment in N.S.S. civilian regulations 
re payment of allowances to transfer- 
red workers, 710-12, 826. 


United Kingdom: payment under scheme of 
industrial transference of young work- 
ers by juvenile employment and ad- 
visory committees, 719. 


Supplements: 
majority and minority reports of National 
yan Labour Board, (February, 1944), 
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Supplements—-Con. 

Report of the Canadian Government Dele- 
gates to the 26th Session of the Inter- 
feu LyeLy Conference, (June, 
1944), 7 4, 

Wages in nie Primary Textiles Industry 
in Canada, 1943, (October, 1944), 1210. 


Surplus Crown Assets Gorace acne 
establishment, 819. 


Sweden: 
accident prevention by trade unions, 134. 
representation at conference on post-war 
reconstruction of free trade union 
movement in Germany, 1091. 


Synthetic Rubber: 
See Rubber. 


Tallon, R. J.,. Commissioner, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission: 
extracts from address on placement of 
physically handicapped, 381. 


Taxation: 


Canada— 
appointment of Commission to inquire into 
taxation of co-operativ. announced 
by Minister of Finance, /%452. 
exemption from taxation of gratuities and 
re-establishment credits provided under 
War Service Grants Act, 1175. 
chartered banks’ reserve system of un- 
taxable profits condemned by C.C. of 
L., 1440. 
provisions of Wartime Housing Act 
(1944) re payment of taxes, 911. 
Municipal Tax Exemption Act amended 
by Act to encourage Construction of 
Dwelling Houses by Commutation of 
Taxes, 1050. 
recommendations of Special Commit- 
tee on social welfare re Public Revenue 
Tax, Retail Sales (Education) Tax, and 
Poll Tax, 948; amendments in City 
Act, Town Act, and Municipal Medica! 
and Hospital Services Act, re payment 
of tax, 916. 
United Kingdom: financing of proposed 
scheme outlined in White Paper on 
Social Insurance, 1313. 


U.S.A.: recommendations of C.I.0., 1586. 
See also Income Tax. 


Ont.: 
Que.: 


Sask.: 


Taylor, H., Canadian National Carbon 
Company: 
address at C.M.A. conference on man- 
power and labour relations, 927-29. 


Tea: 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 1058, 1563. 
Teachers: 
Canada— 
“freeze” of, 458. 
granted indefinite postponement under 
amended N.S.S. mobilization regula- 
tions, 583. 


Obristmas employment simplified by new 
order under N.S.S. civilian regulations, 
1312. 


xc INDEX 


-Teachers—Con. 


establishment of advisory committee on 
teaching profession, 122 

improved wages favoured by Political 
Aetion Committee of ‘C.C. of L., 1087; 
program of education suggested at con- 
vention, 1439 


recommendations of Post-War Re- 
construction Committee, 699. 


woman teacher’s marriage does not 


Alta.: 
Que.: 


entitle school authorities to cancel 
contract, 678. 
Sask.: consolidation of regulations under 


Teachers’ Superannuation Act, 405. 


United Kingdom: report of Committee ap- 
pointed to study supply, recruitment 
and training of teachers and youth 
leaders in England and Wales, 948. 


Technical and Vocational Education: 


See Canadian Vocational Training; Train- 
ing. 


Technical Personnel: 


Canada— 
public hearing of W.L.R.B. re application 
of regulations to, 1449. 
establishment of procurement and assign- 
ment board for dental technical] per- 
sonnel advocated by Medical Procure- 
ment and Assignment Board, 832. 
number of scientific personnel on active 
service, 1449. 
establishment of Travelling Boards _ to 
interview 1944 university science 
graduates as technical personnel, 5. 
procedure adopted by N.S.S. in shut-down 
of Defence Industries Limited, Nobel, 
Ontario, 269, 2i70. 

India: enactment of National Service ('Tech- 
nical Personnel) Amendment Ordi- 
nance, 1295. 

See also Wartime Bureau of Technical 
Personnel. 


Telegraphs: 
See Communications. 


Telephones: 
See Communications. 


Textiles: 


Canada— 

labour situation during 1943, 802. 

action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 
1058, 1562. 

wages in the primary textiles industry in 
1943 (supplement, October, age 1210. 

remarks of president of C.C.C.L. at pre- 
sentation of Dominion legislative pro- 
gram, 369. 


801-2, 


‘Theatres: 


Alta.— 
amended regulations under Theatres Act, 
05, 527, 792; new regulations under 
Amusements Act, 1179. 
Ont.: new regulations under Theatres and 
Cinematographs Act re fire-protection 
and apprentices, 1053. 


Theatres—Con. 


Sask.: administration of Theatres and Cine- 
matographs Act by Department of 
Labour, 1546. 

Yukon Territory: provisions of Motion Pic- 
ture Ordinance, 1553. 

See also Minimum Wages. 


Threshing: 


exchange of threshing equipment and crews 
permitted under reciprocal arrange- 
ment between United States and Can- 
ada, 936. 


Timber-driving: 
See Logging; Lumbering. 


Time-loss: 
Canada— 
time-loss in man-working days through 
strikes and lockouts (with tables), 64, 
191, 311, 315-53, 489, 631, 748, 859, 
1000, 1133, 1241, 1362, 1509; in Canada 
and other countries (with tables), 
354-56. 
marked decline in strike activity during 
August (1944), 1197. 
statistical report on strikes and lockouts in 
Canada during 1943 (with charts and 
tables), 315-53. 
decline in strikes and lockouts cited by 
Minister of: Labour, 570. 

B.C.: percentage of accidents resulting in 
time-loss during 1948, 1446. 

Other Countries: time-loss ‘in _man-working 
days through strikes and lockouts in 
Great Britain and other countries, 67, 
194, 314, 492, 633, 862, 1002, 1137, 1244, 
1362, 1512: in Canada and other coun- 
tries (with tables), 354-56. 

United Kingdom: time-loss by women work- 
ers reported in pamphlet on control of 
absences and fatigue in factories, 702. 


LS a OnETIOS from on-the-job accidents, 


Tobacco: 


Canada— 
activities of N.S.S. Tobacco Advisory Com- 
mittee re harvest labour supply, 1462. 


“Token” Money: 


Canada— 
increased allowances payable to prisoners 
of war and internees, 450. 


Toledano, Senor Vincent Lombardo, Secre- 
tary, Latin-American Labour Federation: 


extract from address at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1428. 


Trade: 


functions of International Monetary Fund 
outlined in agreement of United Na- 
tions Monetary and Financial Con- 
ference, 1323. 

summary of I.L.0. study “The 
Interest in International 
Organization”, 1455. 


Common 
Economic 
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Trade—Con. 


Canada— 

study of international trade combinations 
and their relationship to Canadian in- 
terests announced by Minister of 
Labour, 933. 

appointment of Paul Goulet, Associate 
Director, N.S.S., as Department of 
Labour representative on External 
Trade Advisory Committee, 1089. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 363. 


United Kingdom: problem of international 
trade as item of total expenditure out- 
lined in White Paper on Hmployment 
Poliey, 943. 

U.S.A.: expansion of international trade 
requested by C.1.0., 1585. 


Trade Schools: 


Man.— ‘ a 
non-adoption of amending Bill re definition 
of “trade” under Act, 1281. 


Sask.: activities during 1943, 548; revised 
regulations under Act voverning beauty 
eulture, hairdressing and _ barbering 
trade schools, ete., 527, 1558. 


Trade Union Act (Saskatchewan) : 


provisions of Trade Union Act (1944), 
1447, 1542. 


Trade Union Membership: 


increased membership in 1943 reported by 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions, 1091. 

Canada— 

figures as at December 31, 1943; estimated 
figures as at June 30, 1944, 9411. 

annual report (1942) on Labour Organiza- 
tion in Canada, 819; annual report 
(1943) with chart and statistics as to 
union membership, 1468. 

reported membership of C.C.C.L., 1441; of 
C.C. of L., 362, 1433; of T. and L.C., 
1426, 1430. 

India: increased membership reported in 
Indian Labour Gazette, 1454. 

Newfoundland: membership of Newfoundland 
Federation of Labour, 1428-29. 

United Kingdom: membership of T.U.C., 
1577; in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland at close of 1942, 200. 

USS.A.: trade union membership as reported 
by Department of Labour, 356; mem- 
bership of A.F. of L., 1579; of C.L.O., 
1582, 1583. 


Trade Unions: 


World Trade Union Congress in London, 
eae postponed, 545; convened, 


Canada— 

annual conventions of labour organizations: 
FF. of L., 1579; C.C.C.L., 1441; C.C. 
of L., 1433; C.1.0., 1582; T. and L.C., 

1426; British T.U.C., 1303, 1577. 
Dominion legislative proposals of labour 
organizations: ‘C.C.C.L., 369; C.C. of 
Teles ole wand, LC., 


.. 362; 


Trade Unions—Con. 


provincial legislative proposals of labour 
organizations: Alberta (Federation of 
Labour), 374; Manitoba (R.T.B. and 
T. “and Ti.y, 127; New Brunswick 
(Federation of Labour), 373; Nova 
Scotia (T. and L.C. and affiliates), 374. 

program of Political Action Committee of 
CC L., 1087. 

summary of 32nd and 33rd annual reports 
on labour organization, 819, 1468. 

unemployment in trade unions (with chart), 
101, 228; as at March 31, 1944, 670; as 
at June 30, 1944, 1042; as at September 
30, 1944, 1402; for the year 1943, 232. 

unemployment in trade unions during 1943, 
mou. 


amendment in Income War Tax Act re 
union dues, 1176. 

labour representation on Department of 
Labour boards and committees, 702. 

national organizations consulted prior to 
passage of W.L.R.R., 135. 

unfair practices prohibited under provi- 
sions of W.L.R.R., 139-40. 

statistical report of allegations of dismissal 
for union activity investigated by 
LDCs 188. 

study of provisions in collective agreements 
for grievances and disputes, 27-37. 

formation ‘of Maritime Labour Institute— 
trade union education project at Dal- 
housie University, 597; proceedings of 
labour relations course, 1088. 

list Pea labour papers compte by W.1.B., 
1586. 

right of organization stressed in report of 
Advisory Committee on Reconstruction, 
150, 153; summary of report, 150-54. 

views expressed at C.M.A. conference, 928- 
30. 


employers’ counter organization advocated, 
930. 


Bac: Court upholds validity of election of 
union officers held at special meeting 
after regular elections voided, 237. 


Ont.: establishment of Ontario Federation of 
Labour by CC. of L. unions, 549; 
definition of, under Ontario Act, 906; 
provisions of Rights of Labour Act 
(1944), 906; C.M.A. recommends that 
union financial statements be made ac- 
cessible to public, 128. 


Que.: required to file financial statement, etc., 
with Labour Relations Board, 1047; 
Court holds that union members may 
sue for wages determined by collective 
agreement, 679; Montreal firm con- 
victed of failure to comply with order 
requiring reinstatement of employees 
discharged for union activity, 406. 


Sask.: provisions of Trade Union Act (1944), 


1447, 1542; legal status of trade unions 
under Act, 1542: activities under Free- 
dom of Trade Union Association Act 
during 1943, 542. 


British Coloniesy recommendations of West 
Indian Royal Commission governing 
improved conditions in British colonies, 
132-33. 


Germany: plan for post-war reconstruction 
of trade unions, 1091. 


Xcli INDEX 


Trade Unions—Con. Trades and Labour Congress of Canada— 


en pen ee re OK 


India: progress of labour unionism and indus- 
trialization, 9, 1454; establishment, 
agenda and achievements of tripartite 
labour organization, 1294-95. 

Italy: abolition of fascist labour set-up by 
A.M.G.. and re-organization of trade 
unions, 557; re-establishment of free 
trade union movement by Italian Con- 
federation of Labour supported by 
C.1.0., 1586. 

Netherlands: post-war unity of Dutch labour 
unions, 1306. 


New Zealand: employer and worker member- 
ship (1940-41), 241; Government Rail- 
ways Industrial Tribunal authorized to 
direct wage scales, hours of labour, 
and other labour conditions requested 
by railway employees, 1202. 

Newfoundland: membership of Newfoundland 
Federation of Labour, 1428-29. 

Sicily: abolition of fascist lahour set-up by 
A and re-organization of trade 
unions, 557. 

South Africa: formation of trade union by 
women munition workers in Govern- 
ment ordnance factory, 465. 


Sweden: accident prevention by trade unions, 
34 

United Kingdom: seventy-sixth annual con- 
vention of .T.U.C., (1577; Court of 
Inquiry presents unanimous report on 
dispute over recognition of office work- 
ers’ union, 551; functions of Printing 
and Kindred Trades Federation out- 
lined in report on post-war planning 
in printing industry, 1321-22. 

USS.A.: sixty-fourth annual convention of 
A.F. of L., 1579; seventh annual con- 
vention of C.I.0., 1582; A.F. of L. and 
C.I.O. agreement on seniority formula 
for veterans of present war returning 
to civil life, 939; no raiding pact signed 
by U.A.W. and machinists, 266; 
decisions of Supreme Court concerning 
employers’ anti-union activity, 556, 679; 
annual report of Labour Relations 
Board, 552; development in industrial 
medical research by unions of U.A.W.- 
C.I.0., 554; co-operation between public 
libraries and trade unions, 131. 

See also Collective Bargaining; Legal 
Decisions; Trade Union Membership; 
Union Security; and various labour 
organizations under own heading. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 


Dominion legislative program, 366. 

legislative proposals—Alberta, 374; Mani- 
toba, 127. 

proceedings of Diamond Jubilee convention, 
1426-33. 

membership, 819, 1426, 14°70. 

representation at World Trade Union Con- 
gress, 144'7. 

' extracts from New Year’s message of Percy 

Bengough, president, 1; labour day 

message, 1079. on 

message of delegate to convention of A.F. 
of L., 1581. 

issues publication — “Victory — What 
Then?”, 262. 


Con. 


-Ont.: applications for certification by Labour 


Court of Ontario, 127-28. 
See also Bengough, Percy R. 


Trades Union Congress: 


See British Trades Union Congress. 


Training: 


Canada— bor 

recommendations of Subcommittee on Post- 
war Employment Opportunities — 
education and job training; appren- 
ticeship; Dominion-provincial training 
program; training and unemployment 
insurance; rehabilitation machinery; 
446-49. ; 

increases in allowances payable to discharg- 
ed members of armed forces continuing 
education or vocational training, 698. 

veterans’ training grants not subject to 
income tax, 1449. 

remarks of Director of N.S.S. in address 
before editors of business publications, 
1209. 

establishment of training of war workers 
for new industries recommended by 
C.C.C.L., 1445. 

retainment and enlargement of industrial 
training centres urged by C.C. of L,, 
1440. 

establishment of apprenticeship training 
plan by Federal Government, 122, 206. 


B.C.: regulations under Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Enabling Act, 785. 


Ont.: amendment in Vocational Education 
“ Act re establishment of fund for post- 
. War expenditures, 910. 

Que.: amendment in Quebec Companies Act, 
1049; amendments in Specialized 
Schools Act re Graphic Arts School, 
etc., 1049. 

Sask.: revision and consolidation of regula- 
tions under Vocational Education Act 
re payment of grants, 405. 

Australia.: number of apprentices attending 
technical schools shown in report of 
Apprenticeship Commission, 707; activi- 
ties of Industrial Training Division of 
the Department of Labour and National 
Service, 593; functions of Industrial ° 
Training Division (Department of 
Labour and National Service) and 
Universities’ Commission, re ex-service 
personnel, 1021; establishment of 
Reconstruction Committee under Min- 

istry of Post-War Reconstruction, 593. 

United Kingdom: establishment of industrial 
and government training programs 
announced in White Paper on Employ- 
ment Policy, 945; relation of training 
schemes to social insurance outlined 
in White Paper, 1315; provisions of 
Disabled Persons (Employment) Bill 
7; ‘rehabilitation and training 0 
“unemployables”, 1202; activities of 
juvenile employment and _ advisory 
committees, 717; report of Education 
Committee of Federation of British 
_Industries, 1413; outline of proposed 
apprenticeship program determined at 
convention of young industrial workers, 
1425; summary of report on appren- 


INDEX 


Training—Con. 


ticeship scheme for metallurgical in- 
dustries, 1244; recommendations of 
Committee appointed to study training 
of teachers and youth leaders in 
England and Wales, 948; summary of 
manual on industrial training, 496. 


training of man-power reviewed in 
report of W.M.C., 585-88; enrolment of 
women war workers in training-within- 
industry courses, 704; safety training 
in school shops, 556; summary of 
report on labour standards, 529. 
See also Apprenticeship; Canadian Voca- 
tional Training. 


US.A.: 


Trans-Canada Highway: 
construction of all-season highway recom- 
mended by House of Commons Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction and Re- 
establishment, 149. 


Transferred Workers: 
See Labour Transference. 


Transition Period: 


See Post-War Employment; Reconversion; 
Rehabilitation, 


Transportation: 


Canada— 

labour supply for rail, 
systems, 567. 

recommendations of House of Commons 
Committee on Reconstruction and 
Re-establishment, 149. 

national policy advocated by Political 
Action Committee of ©.C. of L., 1087; 
DY Pie bushes for 

control of all transport by Board of 
Transport ee ead favoured by 
Cx? of Ts, 

free AecdenBeiaion for members of armed 
forces recommended by C.C. of L., 364; 
iby T. and L.C., 368. 

railway transportation at reduced rates for 
seamen travelling from manning pool 
to permanent residence, 791. 

Dominion-provincial plan of 
assistance 
workers, 562. 

provisions of order respecting appoint- 
ment and duties of Controller of Grain 
Handling (Fort Wilham and Port 
Arthur), 1085. 


road and water 


financial 


Man.: HestslaEiy oceans of T. and 
L.C. and R.T.B., : 
Que.: amendment in oh Compensa- 


tion Act re men engaged in water 
transportation, 1048. 

United Kingdom: government requests limita- 
tion of holiday travel, 550; immediate 
nationalization urged by TUC., 1578. 

U.S.A.: percentage of railroad, maritime, 
local bus and street railway and truck- 
ing personnel under collective bargain- 
ing agreements, 1089. 

See also Montreal Tramways Company. 


Travelling Boards: 
Canada— 
established to interview 1944 university 
science graduates as technical personnel 
for armed forces, 5 


in transportation of farm ° 


Xclil 


Tripartite Labour Organization (India) : 


establishment, agenda, and achievements, 
1294-95. 

See also International Labour Organiza- 
tion. 


Trottier, Louis J., Chief Commissioner, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission: 


summary of address given at annual con- 
vention of International Association of 
Public Employment Services, 764. 

extracts from address on placement of 
physically handicapped, 381. 


Truckers : 
Canada— 


exemption under Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 105. 


Unemployables: 
Canada— 

provision of veterans’ 
sion order, 1408. 

maintenance of unemployables in Interior 
Housing Project towns disclosed in re- 
port on administration of Japanese 
affairs (1942-44), 1300-01. 


United Kingdom: rehabilitation and training 
of, 1202; payment of special allowance 
to unemployable pensioners under pro- 
posed industrial injury insurance scheme 
outlined in White Paper on Workmen’s 
Compensation, 1319. 


dual service pen- 


Unemployment and Relief: 


Canada— 
unemployment in trade unions (with chart 
and tables), 101; 228; as at March 31, 
1944, 670; as at June 30, 1944, 1042; as 
at September 30, 1944, 1402. 
une MEneEe in trade unions during 1943, 
ees 


number of unemployed indicated in tabular 

report on man-power distribution, 575, 
: 1307-8. 

recommendations of Advisory Committee on 
‘Reconstruction, 150; summary of re- 
port, 150-54. 

immediate and post-war problems discussed 
in legislative program of C.C. of L., 362. 

provisions of veterans’ dual service pension 
order, 1409. 

number of persons on relief lists given in 
report on administration of Japanese 
affairs (1942-44), 1300-01. 


Ont.: decline noted in annual report of De- 
partment of Labour (1943), 541. 
Sask.: administration of Direct Relief Act, 


912; new sections under, 915; new sec- 
tions under ‘Local Improvement Dis- 
tricts Relief Act, 915; under Relief 
Act, 915. 

United Kingdom: causes of unemployment 
analysed in White Paper on Hmploy- 
ment Policy, 942-46. 

U.S.A.: A.F. of L.—advocates national sys- 
tem of unemployment compensation, 
1579, 1581; .C.1.0.—remarks of vice- 
president of the United States at con- 
vention, 1584; recommendations, 1585. 


—— 
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Unemployment and Relief—Con. 


Venezuela: ratification of I.L.O. convention 
on unemployment, 1306. 
See also Benefit; Contributions; Employ- 
ment; Post-War Employment; Unem- 
ployment Insurance. 


Unemployment Insurance: 
Canada— ; 

monthly report of activities of U.I.C. (with 
tables on claims for benefit, registra- 
tions, and fund), 77, 208, 380, 502, 646, 
760, 879, 1015, 1149, 1254, 1376, 1518. 

amendment in Act re exemption of members 
of armed forces, 105. 

effect of amendments to Act re “wage ceil- 
ing” and coverage, 644. ; 

extension of system of paying benefit in 
cash, 645. — 

ruling that contributions not required for 
payments in lieu of notice or separation 
gratuities, 760. 

extension of coverage of Act to include cer- 
tain employees in Newfoundland and 
Labrador, 1282. 

reciprocal agreement between Canada and 
the United States re exchange of claims 
(compliance of certain states), 1282-83. 

number of claims, 381. E 

exemption of students from unemployment 
insurance contributions, 879, 1282; 
“spare-time” employees, 1282; certain 
cemetery employees, 1282; truckers, 105; 
members of armed forces, 105. 

list of special orders of Commission re un- 
insurable employment, 106. 

procedure in loss of books, 649; 

en ae re destroyed stamps or books, 
879. 

failure of some employers to keep adequate 
records under Act, 548. 

compliance with N.S.S. mobilization regu- 
lations essential for benefit, 450, 502, 
649. 

amendments in N.S.S. regulations re ad- 
ministration of, 1554. 

usefulness of fund to meet transitional un- 
employment stressed by Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, 828, 1427, 1435; by 
Minister of Labour, 1434. 

amount of fund as at March 31, 1944, 645; 
as at July 31, 1944, 1149; as at Sep- 
tember 30, 1944, 1380; as at October 31, 
1944, 1520. 

Bae on fund meets benefit payments, 


government contributions to fund on behalf 
of veterans, 381, 1520. 

amendment in Post-Discharge (Re-establish- 
ment Order re payment of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit to discharged 
servicemen, 404. 

recommendations of Subcommittee on Post- 
War Employment Opportunities re 
training of unemployed workers, 449 

“Unemployment Insurance, Element of 
Social Security”’—summary of address 
Beh by Chief Commissioner, U.I.C., 


illustrated explanation of contributions and 
‘benefit, 506-7. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. re “laid-off” 
war workers, 363. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L. re adminis- 
ae 370; re amendments in Act, 


Unemployment Insurance—Con. 


representation of organized labour on Com- 
mission, 702 A 6) 

representation of Commission on Inter- 
departmental Committee appointed to 
study legislation re post-war training 
and employment of members of armed 
forces, 589. 

Que.: Court rules deductions may not be made 
after worker has left employer’s ser- 
vice, 6777. 

United Kingdom: inclusion of juveniles under 
provisions of Act, 717, 720; summary 
of White Paper on Social Insurance, 
1313-17; proposal for variations in 
rates of social insurance contributions 
outlined in White Paper on EHmploy- | 
ment Policy, 944. 

U.S.A.: more liberal benefits asked in report 
of Director of War Mobilization, 1203; 
recommendations of C.I.0., 1585. 

See nee Post-Discharge Re-establishment 
Order. 


Unemployment Insurance Contributions: 
See Contributions. 


Unfair Labour Practices: 


Canada— ‘ 
prohibited under provisions of W.L.R.R., 
136, 139. 
statistical summary of cases of employees 
discharged for union activity, 188, 570. 
legislation requested by C.C. of L., 364. 


Que.: provisions of Labour Relations Act, 


Sask.: defined under Trade Union Act, 1543-44. 


U.S.A.: decision of N.L.R.B. that employers 
of “wildcat” strikers guilty of unfair 
labour practices, disallowed by Federal 
appeal court, 1304; threat of employer 
to withhold benefits ruled illegal by 
Court, in appeal from decision of 
N.L.R.B., 938; annual report of Labour 
Relations Board, 552; decision of 
Supreme Court concerning employers” 
anti-union activity, 556, 679. 

See also Discrimination; Intimidation. 


Union Dues:: 
See Check-off. 


Union Membership: 
See Trade Union Membership. 


Union Recognition: 
Canada— : 
views expressed at.C.M.A. conference, 929. 
referred to in proceedings under I.D.I. Act, 
46, 47, 48, 174, 287, 298-301, 480, 483, 
992-93. 
See also Trade Unions. 


Union Representation: 
Canada— 
study of provisions in collective agreements 
for settling industrial disputes, 27, 29. 
referred to in proceedings under I.D.I. Act,. 
48, 50-51, 57, 175, 176, 177, 288, 481, 
993-94, 995. : 
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Union Representation Votes: 
Canada— 

votes taken under supervision of Depart- 
ment of Labour, 63, 187, 311, 630, 746, 
858, 1240, 1509. © 

exclusion of service personnel from union 
representation votes appealed by cer- 
tain mining employers, 1300. 


amendment in Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act (1941), 787. 


rules of practice and procedure of 
Labour Relations Board, 792-93; votes 
eonducted by Labour Court of Ontario, 
127-28; Supreme Court denies motion 
for injunction restraining labour court 
registrar from taking «vote, 677. 


provisions of Labour Relations Act, 
1046 

procedure under Trade 
1447, ‘ 


U.S.A.: union representation votes under Na- 
tional Labour Relations Act, 552; deci- 
sions of Supreme Court concerning em- 
ployers’ anti-union activity, 556, 679; 
threat of employer to withhold benefits 
ruled illegal by Court, on appeal from 
decision of N.L.R.B., 93: 


Alta.: 
Ont.: 


Que.: 


Sask.: Union Act, 


Union Security: 
Canada— 
survey of recommendations on union security 
and check-off clauses in collective agree- 
ments by conciliation boards under 
W.L.R.R. or I.D.1. Act, 1197. 
number of collective bargaining agreements 
eontaining closed shop, union shop, 
maintenance-of-membership, check-off 
and preferential shop clauses—results 
of survey conducted by Queen’s Univer- 
sity, 871. 
brochure issued by Queen’s University, 
1451-52. 
have enone d at C.M.A. conference, 928, 


recommendation of C.C. of i omeig Ce 


U.S.A.: number of cases handled by N.W.L.B. 
during 1942-43, 821; number of indus- 
trial and professional workers covered 
‘by agreements, 1089. 

See also Check-off; Closed Shop; Mainten- 
ance of Membership; Union Shop. 


Union Services: 


referred to in reports of Boards of Concilia- 
tion under W.L.R.R., 1229, 1490. 


Union Shop: 


Canada— 
survey of recommendations on union secur- 
ity and check-off clauses in collective 
agreements, by conciliation boards 
under W.L.RR. or I.D.I. Act, 1197. 
definition of, 871. 


referred to in reports of Boards of Concilia- 
tion under W.L.R.R., 1232, 1234-35, 
1343, 1351, 1500, 1501, 1505. 

referred to in proceedings under L.D.I. Act, 
51, 52-54, 55, 56, 294, 479, 621, 622, 624, 
625, 986, 990, 1125- 26, 1127- 28. 

stand of Montreal Tramway workers en- 
dorsed by C.C. of L. 1439; aier recom- 
mendation, 1437. 


Union Shop—Con. 


US.A.: summary of report on “Collective 
Bargaining Developments and Repre- 
sentative Union Agreements,” 492. 

See also Union Security. 


U,S.S.R.: 


Canada-U.S.8S.R. pact recommended by C.C. 
of L. 1439; and by T. and L.C., 1432. 
extension of membership of I.L.0. to 
U.S.S.R. requested by T.U.C., 1578. 


United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America: 


sign no raiding pact with machinists, 266. 
development in industrial medical research 
by unions of U.A.W.-C.1.0., 554. 
convention re-affirms “no-strike” pledge, 1203. 


United Kingdom: 
See various subject headings. 


United Mine Workers of America: 


convention’s attitude towards 
appeal for adoption of 
pledge, 1203. 


Government 
“no-strike” 


United Nations: 


recommendations adopted at 26th session of 
International Labour Conference, 715. 


summary of Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, 
1463; of Bretton Woods Proposals, 
1323. 


United Nations Monetary and Financia] 
Conference (Bretton Woods) : 


agreement on international monetary and 
financial problems—formulation of pro- 
posals for International Monetary Fund 
and International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, 1323. 

conference approved by C.1.O., 1585. 


U.N.R.R.A.: 


representation of I.L.0. at Council session, 
1205 


remarks of Director of N.S.S. in address 
before editors of business publications, 
1209. 

action of W.P.T.B. 
1056, 1058, 1060. 

representation from organized labour on 
Canadian administration staff,  re- 
quested by C.C. of L., 1440; aims of 
Political Action Committee, 1087. 


in regard to supplies, 


« United Rubber Workers of America: 


“wildeat” strikers expelled from union, 131. 
retention of ‘“no-strike” pledge urged by 
president of C.I.0., 1203. 


Universities: 
Canada— 

enrolment of veterans in universities in 
Canada and the United States, 1301; 
number of, 1299-1300. 

amendment in Post-Discharge Re-establish- 
ment Order re payment of grant for 
other than Canadian university educa- 
tion, 404. 


x¢evi 


Universities—C on. 


establishment of Travelling Boards to inter- 
view 1944 science graduates as technical 
personnel for armed forces, 5. 

activities of W.B.T.P. reviewed by Minister 
of Labour, 568. 

exemption of full-time enrolled students 
from unemployment insurance contribu- 
tions, 1282. 

degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa, 
conferred by University of Manitoba 
on Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minis- 
ter of Labour, 545. 

appointment of University Advisory Board, 
6 


recommendation of University Advisory 
Board re postponement of students out- 
lined by Minister of Labour, 572. 

appointment of Dr. Cyril F. James to 
University Advisory Board, 1308. 

formation of Maritime Labour Institute— 
trade union education project sponsored 
by Institute of Public Affairs, Dal- 
housie University, 597. 

brochure on proceedings of course in labour 
relations held at Dalhousie University, 
ed by Maritime Labour Institute, 
1088. 

university courses in prevention of indus- 
trial accidents—summary of article by 
general manager of I.A.P.A., 820. 

Sask.: establishment of medical college in 

University of Saskatchewan endorsed 
EPR eas Committee on social welfare, 
4:7, 


Australia: activities of Universities Com- 
mission, 593, 1021; functions of Univer- 
‘ gities Commission re discharged mem- 
bers of armed forces, 1021. 
U.S.A.: scholarships for employees’ children 
provided by transportation corpora- 
tion in Chicago, 1304. 


University Advisory Board: 

list of officers, 1303-4. 

appointed to study and report on univer- 
sity man-power problems in wartime, 6. 

recommendation re postponement of stud- 
ents, 572. i 

appointment of Dr. Cyril F. James, as 
member, 1303. 


Vacations With Pay: 


holidays with pay for merchant seamen in 
Belgium, Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, and Norway—summary of report 
res me ed OO Dp I 

Canada— 

number of workers awarded vacations with 
pay by War Labour Boards, 569, 819, 
1299; number of plans, 819. 

decisions of N.W.L.B. re vacations with 
pay, 39, 41, 43, 158, 159, 162, 164, 272, 
276, 27'7, 278, 284, 469, 472, 473, 728, 
834, 835, 838, 840, 842, 950-53, 1100, 
1108, 1104, 1325, 1330-31. 

payment of wages on victory holiday auth- 
orized under amended N.S.S. civilian 
regulations, 145i7. 

granted to employees at General Engineer- 
ing Company (Canada) Limited, and 
pevcnreh Enterprises, Limited, 459, 
| 


administration of legislation discussed at 
A. conference, 930-31. 


INDEX 


Vacations With Pay—Con. 


recommended by Political Action Commit- 
. tee of C.C. of L., 1087; by T. and L.C., 
1430, 1432. 
: one week annually with pay provided 
under Hours of Work and Vacations 
With Pay Act (1944), 405, 906-7; regu- 
lations under, 1180; survey of. industry 
by Department of Labour, 548. 
two weeks’ vacation provided under 
Annual Holidays Act, 1544-45; admin- 
istration by Department of Labour, 
1546. é 


Sask.: 


Australia: universal annual 14 days’ vaca- 
tion advocated in post-war program of 
Labour Party, 131 

Netherlands: holidays with pay for merchant 
seamen—summary of report of I.L.0O., 
133. 


New Zealand: two weeks’ vacation with pay 
provided for all workers under Annual 
Holidays Act, 822; five days’ holidays 
with pay for certain industrial work- 
ers, 132. 

Norway: holidays with pay for merchant 
seamen—summary of report of I-L.0., 
ido: 

United Kingdom: recommended for domestic 
workers in hospitals, 7; holidays with 
pay recommended by T.U.C., 1303. 

U.S.A.: policy of N.W.L.B. outlined in report 
to Senate, 1090; necessity of workers’ 
vacations stressed by chairman of 
W.P.B., 705; agreement granting holi- 
days with pay for New York clothing 
workers approved by N:W.L.B., 267. 


See also Holidays. 


Vegetables: 


Canada— j 
N.S.S. assistance in man-power shortage in 
fruit and vegetable canneries, 582. 
action of W.T.P.B: in regard to, 800, 1563. 
B.C.: provisions of order under Hours of 
Work Act re canning, preserving, dry- 
ea packing of fruits and vegetables, 


Venezuela: 


ratification of I.L.0. conventions re hours 
of work, unemployment, childbirth, 
night work (women), minimum age 
(industry), minimum age (sea), right 
of association (agriculture). ‘weekly 
rest (industry), accident compensation, 
immigrants, seamen, minimum wages, 

- forced. labour, underground work 
(women), 1306. 


Veterans: 


, recommendation adopted at 26th session of 
International Labour (Conference re 
provision of income security and medi- 
cal care for veterans, 715. 

Canada— 

measures adopted for rehabilitation of ex- 
service personnel listed by Prime Min- 
ister, 1175. 

provisions of veterans’ dual service pension 
order, 1408-9. 

appointment of War Veterans’ Allowance 
Board, 1409. 


INDEX 


Veterans—C on. 


no deduction from payments under War 
Veterans’ Allowance Act by reason of 
payments under War Service Grants 
Act, 1409. 

extension of benefits of War Veterans’ 
Allowance Act to veterans of present 
war and North West Rebellion, 1409. 

operation of concession stands in govern- 
ment buildings by blinded and disabled 
veterans, 675. 

top labour priority established for construc- 
tion of veterans’ hospitals by Director 
of N.SS., 1021. 

provision of workmen’s compensation for 
pensioned, disabled veterans employed 
in industry, 1178. 

procedure re employers’ enquiries concern- 
ing engagement of discharged members 
of armed forces, 1084. 

secondary school instruction for veterans 
under C.V.T., 1516. 

issuance of national registration certificates 
to discharged service personnel, 590, 

number placed in employment during Sep- 
tember (1944), 1299-1300. 

United Kingdom: report on health and indus- 
trial efficiency (Scotland) of discharged 
persons, 20, 21. 

See also Post-Discharge Re-establishment 
Order; Rehabilitation; Reinstatement 
in Civil Employment; Veterans’ In- 
surance Act; Veterans’ Land Act. 


Veterans Affairs, Department of: 


establishment and functions, 434, 1173. 

proclamation of Department of Veterans 
Affairs Act, 1407. 

appointment of Minister, Hon. Ian Mac- 
kenzie, 1321. 

payment of benefits and grants under Post- 
Discharge Re-establishment Order, 
1299. 

secondary school instruction for veterans 
under C.V.T., 1516. 

number of veterans placed in employment 
during September (1944), 1299-1300. 


Veterans’ Insurance Act: 
provisions, 1'173. 


Veterans’ Land Act (1942): 


relation to re-establishment, credits, 1174- 
To. 

assistance to ex-service personnel for land 
settlement and fishing, 1175. 


Victory Holiday: 
definition under amended N.S:S. 
regulations, 1457; 
council, 1458. © 


civilian 
text of order in 


Victory Pledge: 


“all-out” production and avoidance of strike 
action pledged by C.C. of L., 1437. 


Vocational Education: 


See Canadian Vocational Training; Train- 
ing. ‘ 
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Vocational Guidance: 
Canada— ’ ; 
vocational guidance to persons entering 
science and engineering to be provided, 


establishment of vocational guidance in 
schools recommended by C.C.C.L., 1445. 
United Kingdom: activities of juvenile em- 
ployment and advisory committees, 717. 


Vocational Training: 
See Canadian Vocational Training. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council: 


See Advisory Council of Canadian Voca- 
tional Training. 


Vocational Training Co-ordination Act: 
See Canadian Vocational Training. 


Voting: 
Canada— 
facilities enabling persons in war service 
and prisoners of war to vote in Do- 
minion general election, 1176. 
extension of franchise to all citizens over 
18 years of age requested by T. and 
L.C., 1431; compulsory voting con- 
sidered by T. and L.C., 1431. ' 
new section under New Brunswick 
Elections Act, 1552. 
U.S.A.: extension of right to vote to all 
citizens 18 years of age and over re- 
quested by C.I.O., 1586. 


N.B.: 


Wage Control: 


Canada— 
wages policy reviewed by Minister of 
Labour, 569. 

a, amendments in Wartime Wages Control 
Order (1943)—statement of Prime 
Minister, 452; text of revising order, 
453-55; amendment, 726 

incorporation of cost-of-living bonus into 
wage rates—N.W.L.B. memorandum of 
procedures, 170; explanation re, 548. 

non-adoption of Bill to repeal Wartime 
Wages Control Order (1943), 1177. 

provisions of order establishing “consoli- 
dated wage-rates”’ (former wage-rates 
plus cost-of-living bonus) for govern- 
ment employees exempt from Civil 
Service Act, 1051. 

administration of fair wages policy transfer- 
red to Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour, 125. 

remarks of Director of N.S.S. in address 
before editors of business publications, 
1209. 

remarks of Deputy Minister of Labour for 
Ontario at C.M.A. conference, 930; of 
retiring president, 931. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L. re Wartime 
Wages Control Order (1943), 369; 
remarks of Prime Minister at presenta- 
a of Dominion legislative program, 

2: 

government wage control policy (P.C. 9384) 
“strongly” protested by C.C. of L., 
363; replies of Prime Minister and 
Minister of Labour to criticism of wage 
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Wage Control—Con. 
order, 366, 365; removal of wage coa- 
trols advocated by Political Action 
Committee, 1087. 
criticism of order by T. and L.C., 367; 
reply of Prime Minister, 368. 

Alta.: court quashes conviction under order, 
528. 

B.C.: revocation of order urged in resolution 
of legislature, 786. 

N.B.: administrative authority of Fair Wage 
Board, 540. 

U\S.A.: decision of N.W.L.B. re payment of 
night shift premiums, 266; applications 
to N.W.L.B. involving ability to secure 
adequate labour force, 8; decision of 
N.W.L.B. on employer’s ability to pay 
wage increase, 1090. 

See also Legal Decisions; National War 
Labour Board; Salaries; Wages. 


Wage Differentials: 
Canada— med 
amended section under N.S.S. civilian regu- 
lations re payment of wages to trans- 
ferred workers, 710-12. 


Wage Incentive Plans: 
See Bonus; Incentive Wage Plans. 


Wages: 

holidays with pay for merchant seamen in 
Belgium, Great Britain, the Nether- 
‘lands and Norway—summary of report 
Ot Ty Oet rao: 

equality of treatment of British and 
(Chinese seamen (on British ships) 
under terms of new agreement, 1137. 

Canada— 

highest known level reached in 1943, 1210. 

index numbers (with table) of wage rates 
in Canada (1901-1943), 1210-11. 

employment and earnings as reported by 
employers, 81, 211, 388, 509, 651, 766, 
884, 1023, 1152, 1262, 1384, 1523. , 

wage increases authorized by War Labour 
Boards, 1299. 

review of wages policy by Minister of 
Labour, 569. 

demands for increases resulting in strike 
action in 1943, 317, 323. 

tables showing (1) estimated distribution 
of wage and salary workers in civilian 
and war industries, 575; (2) total 
salaries and wages, index numbers of 
employment and index numbers of 
wage rates in Canada for period 1920- 
43, 577. 

wages in the primary textiles industry in 
oe (supplement, October, 1944), 

majority and minority reports of N.W.L.B. 
tabled in House of Commons, 124. 

administration of fair wages policy by 
Industrial Relations Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, 125. 

responsibility of business to labour stress- 
ed in report of Advisory Committee 
on Reconstruction, 150, 153; summary 
of report, 150-54. 

amendment in N.S.S. civilian regulations 
governing pay of persons performing 
alternative service, 1408. 


Wages—Con. : 


amendments in N.S.S. civilian regulations 
re changes in lay-off procedure, 1456-57; 
text of order in council, 1457-58. 

amendments in N.S.S. regulations re terms 
of employment of alternative service 
workers, 450.. Mal 

amendment in Stabilization of Longshore 
Labour (Halifax) Order re guaranteed 
weekly wage, 791. i cn 

obligations of longshoremen receiving 
guaranteed weekly wage at Halifax, 
LV. 

revised regulations governing rates of pay 
and allowances to seamen in manning 
pools, 674. } \ 

payment of soldiers detailed for duty in 
civilian employment, 1459. 

rates of pay for prisoners of war and 
internees, 450, 565, 1178. 

establishment of regional wage levels in 
hospitals proposed by Medical Procure- 
ment and Asstgnment Board, 831. 

summary of D.B. of 8. reports on employ- 
ment, wages, and salaries in pulp and 
paper industry, 1406; in coal mining 
industry (1938-42), 1452; in manu- 
facturing industries (1941), 259; in 
sugar industry, 1260. 

payment of overtime to employees of ES. 
and A. Robinson (Canada) Limited, 
462. 

referred to in proceedings under I.D.I. Act, 
46, 47, 177, 180, 290, 291-93, 298, 480, 
482, 485. 

C.C.C.L.—recommends exemptions from 
income tax, 1444; wage situation in 
Ontario and Quebec reviewed in presi- 
dential address, 1442. 

C.C. of L—strongly” protests government 
wage control policy, 363; replies of 
Prime Minister and Minister of Labour 
to criticism, 366, 365; remarks of 
Minister of Labour at convention, 1434; 
importance of wage control stressed in 
address of chairman of W.P.T.B. at 
convention, 1436; seeks adequate living 
wage for teachers, 1087, 1439. 

T. and L.C.—remarks of Minister of Labour 
at convention, on stabilization, 1427; 
recommends provision of minimum 
wage for all workers, 1430. 

Alta.: amendment in Industrial Wages 
Security Act re employees of con- 
tractors, 789; recommendations of Post- 
War Reconstruction Committee, 699; 
ame of provincial Federation of Labour, 

B.C.: annual report of Board of Industrial 
Relations (1943), 1297-98: industrial 
payrolls and wages (1939-43), 1296-97; 
revocation of Wartime Wages Control 
Order urged in legislative resolution, 
786; amendments in Attachment of 
Debts Act, 785; in Female Minimum 
Wage Act, 785; and in Male Minimum 
Wage Act, 785. 

Man.: schedule of rates for public and certain 
private construction works, 868-71. 

N.S.: amendment in Stabilization of Long- 
shore Labour (Halifax) Order re 
guaranteed weekly wage, 791; wages 
of women workers in 1943—annual 
report of Department of Labour, 1081. 

Ont.: amended regulation under Apprentice- 
ship Act, 1062. 
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Sask.: annual report of Bureau of Labour 
and Public Welfare (1943), 542; ar- 
rears of wages collected during 1943, 
549-50; new regulation under Public 
Service Act re overtime pay of em- 
ployees in provincial mental hospitals, 
405. 


New Zealand: review of legislation, 241; 
authorization of Government Railways 
Industrial Tribunal to direct wage 
scales, hours of labour, and _ other 
labour conditions, requested by railway 
employees’ organizations, 1202. 

South Africa: provisions of collective agree- 
ment re longshoremen, 


United Kingdom: stabilization of wages 
urged by Government in White Paper 
on Employment Policy, 945; payment 
of living wage to “unemployables” 
training for suitable employment, 1202; 
appointment and functions of Royal 
‘Commission on Equal Pay, 1453; esta- 
blishment of Wages Board under 
British Catering Wages Act (1943), 
551; plan of guaranteed minimum wage 
for coal miners, 643; regulation of wage 
and working conditions of domestic 
workers in hospitals, 7; summary of 
report of Committee on the Herring 
Industry in Britain, 937;  recom- 
mendations contained in report on post- 


war planning in printing industry; 
1322; recommendation of T.U.C., 1578- 
79. 

U.S.A.: 40-cent minimum wage rate esta- 


blished under Fair Labour Standards 
Act, 1204; interpretation of N.L.R.B. 
re legality of wage strikes under 
Wagner Act, 1202; report of N.W.L.B. 
on holiday pay, 1305; N.L.-R.B. upholds 
employer in unlawful strike case, 555; 
regulations under Fair Labour Stan- 
dards Act (1938) governing home 
work, 938; progress of “equal pay for 
equal work” principle, 553; wages of 
women replacing men in New York 
industries, 554; women’s equal pay laws 
in New York and Illinois, 938; pay- 
ment of minimum wage rates to voca- 
tional training students, 529; earnings 
of workers in “manufacturing ‘industries 
during July (1944), 1205; earnings in 
manufacturing and coal mining indus- 
try during August (1944), 1382; “Wage 
Payment and Wage Collection Laws”— 
review of budletin issued by Division 
of Labour Standards, 130; report on 
“Wartime Pay of Women in Industry”, 
71; A.F. of L—urges maintenance of 
present wage level in post-war period, 
1582; deplores low wages, 1579; re- 
marks of president at convention, 
1579-80; C.I.0.—urges maintenance of 
present weekly wage as “minimum”, 
1585; seeks prevention of wage discri- 
“mination against women, 1586; report 
of president, 1582, 1583; of Secretary 
of the Interior, 1584; plan recommend- 
ed by vice-president of the United 
States, 1584; other resolution adopted, 
1584. 

See also Equal Pay; Guaranteed Employ- 
ment; lLay-offs; Minimum Wages; 
National War Labour Board; Salaries; 
Vacations With Pay; Wage ‘Control. 
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Wagner Act (U.S.A.): 


See National Labour 
(U.S.A.). 


Relations Board 


Wallace, Hon. Henry A., Vice-President of 
the Umted States: 
address at annual convention of C.I.O., 
1584. 


War Assets Corporation: 


Canada— 
dissolution and replacement by Surplus 
Crown Assets Corporation, 819. 


War Contracts: 


Canada— 
recommendations of T. and L.C. re place- 
ment of, 367. 


War Emergency Training: 


Canadian Vocational Training—new title 
of program, 436. 
See Canadian Vocational Training. 


War Expenditures Committee of House of 
Commons: 
endorses wage incentive plan of Canadian 


Vickers, Limited (Aircraft Division), 
Montreal, 1088. 


War Man-power Commission (U.S.A.): 


statement of chairman before Senate War 
Investigating Committee on  man- 
power requirements and job controls, 
1203. 

agreement with N.W.L.B. on wage-increase 
applications involving ability to secure 
adequate labour force, 8. 

(Canadian-American agreement concerning 
employment of border woodsmen, 583. 

training man-power in war industry—report 
by W.M.C., 585-87. 

issues bulletin on “selective” placement of 
physically handicapped persons by Em- 
ployment Service, 1097. 


War Production Board (U.S.A.): 


establishes area production urgency com- 
mittees to relieve labour shortages in 
essential industries, 588. 

agreement with Department of Labour re 
industrial safety and health, 821. 

provision of cafeterias and in-plant facili- 
ties for workers in war plants, 9. 

agreement with N.W.L.B. on wage-increase 
applications involving ability to secure 
labour force, 8. 

representation at 
standards, 821. 

address of Joseph D. Keenan, at A.F. of L. 
convention, 1580. 


conference on labour 


War Service Grants Act: 


gratuities and re-establishment credits pro- 
vided under regulations, 1174-75. 

no deduction from. payments under War 
Veterans’ Allowance Act by reason of 
payments under War Service Grants 
Act, 1409 
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War Service Gratuities: 


. Canada— 
payment under War Service Grants Act, 
1174-75. 
employment preference for service personnel 
qualified for overseas gratuity, sought 
by Canadian Legion at CC. of L. 
convention, 1438. 


War Supplies: 
Canada— 

establishment of Surplus Crown Assets 
Corporation and advisory committee, 
to dispose of surplus war supplies, 819. 

T. and L:C. recommends disposal of surplus 
stocks to consumer, 1432; remarks of 
Minister of Munitions and Supply, and 
Reconstruction, at convention, 1429-30. 

See also War Contracts. 


War Veterans: 
See Rehabilitation; Veterans. 


War Veterans’ Allowance Board: 
appointment, 1409. 


War Veterans’ Allowances: 


Canada— 
no deduction from payments under War 
Veterans’ Allowance Act by reason of 
payments under War Service Grants 
Act, 1409. 
extension of benefits to veterans of present 
war and North West Rebellion, 1409. 


Wartime Bureau of Technica! Personnel: 


activities reviewed by Minister of Labour 
in analysis of man-power program, 568. 

survey of scientific and technical personnel 
available for post-war employment, 
1449, 

reports continued demand for technical 
personnel in essential undertakings, 
260, 1084. 

establishment of Travelling Boards to inter- 
view 1944 university science graduates 
- technical personnel for armed forces, 


Wartime Controls: : 
Canada— 

Minister of Labour on wartime controls, 
1427, 1434; Director of N.S.S., 1209, 
1427-28, 1435. 

retention of certain controls advocated by 
Political Action Committee of C.C. of 
DSU M08F: 

remarks of T.U.C. delegate to convention of 
T. and L.C., 1429. 

U.8.A.: remarks of president at convention 


of /C.1.0., 1582 


‘Wartime Information Board (Canada): 


eo-ordimation of information activities of 
government departments connected 
with demobilization, 1407. 


Wartime Labour Relations 
(National) : 
establishment, 135, 477. 
proceedings of initial meeting, 478. 


Board 


Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
—Con. 


rules of procedure—text of Board Regula- 
tions governing various types of ap- 
plications, 737; text as amended, 969. 

amendment to regulations re duration of 
collective agreements, 1105-6. 

action in regard to strike at Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, 742. 

public hearing on application of regulations 
to professional and scientific personnel, 
1449. a 

judgment re exclusion of service personnel 
from union representation votes, 1300. 

monthly reports of proceedings, 477, 608, 
739, 843, 965, 971, 1112, 1223, 1339, 
14817. 

applications for certification, 477, 608, 739, 
843, 965, 1106, 1219, 1335, 14179. 

resolution adopted by C.C. of L. re mari- 
time shipyards, 1439. 

N.B.: members of, 707. 


Ont.: appointment of Mr. Jacob Finkelman, 
chairman, 437. 
Que.: jurisdiction, 1046. 


Wartime Labour Relations Regulations: 

summary, 135; text, 136-43. 

appointment of Board, 477. 

agreements with provinces re administra- 
tion of regulations: British Columbia, 
610, 613-16, (amended) 981; Ontario, 
610, 611-13; New Brunswick, 610, 616- 
19; Manitoba, 847, 981, 982-85; Saskat- 
chewan, 847-50; Nova Scotia, 847, 850- 
53; Quebec, 847, 855-56. 

rules of procedure—text of Board Regu- 
lations governing various types of ap- 
meragne 737-39; text as amended, 
969. 

amendment re duration of collective agree- 
ments, 1105; text of order in council, 
1106. 

monthly reports on applications for certi- 
fication, 477, 608, 739, 843, 965, 1106, 
1219, 1335, 1479. 

number of applications for certification 
received March-September (1944) by 
National and .provincial Boards—dis- 
position of -applications, 1198. 

monthly reports of conciliation proceedings, 
9711, 1112, 1223, 1339, 1487. 

references in reports of Boards of Con- 
ciliation: ¢check-off, 1233, 1234-35, 1343, 
1351, 1356-57, 1358, 1359, 1485, 1500, 
1501, 1505; discrimination, 1230; griev- 
ance procedure, 1229, 1491; group insur- 
ance, 1349; health, 1492; holidays, 1230, 
1358, 1492; hours of labour, 1230, 1358, 
1491, 1505; maintenance of member- 
ship, 1234-35, 1354, 1355, 1485, 1500, 
1501, 1505; overtime, 1230, 1358, 1491; 
safety, 1492; seniority, 1228, 1492; 
union services, 1229, 1490; union shop, 
1232, 1234-35, 1343, 13851, 1500, 1501, 
1505. 

survey of recommendations on union secur- 
ity and check-off clauses in collective 
here ae by Board of Conciliation, 

views expressed at C.M.A. conference, 928- 
29; remarks of retiring president, 931. 

C.C.C.L.—urges amendment in P.C. 1003 re 
prevention of strikes in public utilities, 
1444; other recommendations, 370. 
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Wartime Labour Relations Regulations—Con. 


C.C. of L.—remarks of Minister of Labour 
at convention, 1434; recommendations, 
363-64; expresses satisfaction at con- 
sultation prior to enactment, 363-64. 

T. and L.C—remarks of Minister of 
Labour at convention, 1427; resolution 
adopted and amendments sought, 1431- 
oa. 


Alta.: amendment in Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act (1941) re enact- 
ment of, 787. 

B.C.: administration, 613-16; text of agree- 
ment, 613; text of order in council, 
Glo% ‘amendment re jurisdiction in coal 
mining industry, 981; provisions of 
Wartime Labour Relations Act, 784; 
regulations under Act, 792, 1052, 1179; 
amendment to Act, 1283. 

Man.: administration, 847, 981-85; text of 
order in council, 982; text of agree- 
ment, 983; provisions of Wartime 
er Relations Regulations Act, 

279. 


N.B.: administration, 610, 616-19; text of 
order in council, 616; text of agree- 
ment, 617; amendment, 1408; provisions 
of Wartime Labour Relations Act, 
1549, 


N.S.: administration, 850-52; text of order 
in council, 850; text of agreement, 852; 
provisions of "Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions (Nova Scotia) Act, 1546. 

Ont.: administration, 611-13; text of order 
in council, 611; text of agreement, 612; 
application to provincial employer-em- 


ployee relations authorized under 
Labour Relations Board Act (1944), 
905. 

Que.: administration, 847, 852-56; text of 


order in council, 853; text of agree- 
ment, 

Sask.: administration, 84'7-50; text of .order 
in council, 847; text of agreement, 848; 
amendment, 1283; application to pro- 
vincial employer-employee relations 
provided under Labour Relations Act, 
fre Act repealed by Trade Union Act, 

See also Agreements, Collective; Collective 
Bargaining; Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER WARTIME LABouR RELA- 


TIONS REGULATIONS: 


Aberdeen Elevator Company, Midland, and 
employees, 1337-38, 1480 (certification). 

Alberta Nitrogen Products, Calgary, and em- 
ployees (building trades), 741, 844, 

Alberta Nitrogen Products, Limited, Calgary, 
and employees, 740, 844, 965 (certified). 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
Arvida, and employees, 741, 844, 967 
(application rejected). 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Ile Maligne, 
and employees, 608, 739 (certified), 974- 
75 (Board established), 1114. 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
Spdibaiic Falls, and employees, 742, 
846. 


Aluminum Power Company, Shipshaw, and © 


employees, 478 (application), 
(certified), 974 
1113-14, 


608, 739 
(Board established), 
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Andrews Wire Works of Canada, Limited, 
Watford, and employees, 1489. 

Anglo- Canadian Wire Rope Company, Limited, 
Lachine, and employees, 845, 966 (certi- 
fied). 

Badwater Towing Company, Vancouver, and 
employees, 845, 968, 1107 (certified). 
Bakelite Plastics, Toronto, and employees, 
609, 741 (referred to Ontario administra- 

tion). 

Barrymore Cloth Company, Limited, Toronto, 
and employees, 1225, 1488 (agreement 
reached). 

Beardmore and Company, Limited, Acton, and 
employees, 1115, 1224 (Board _ estab- 
lished), 1340. 

Beattie Mines (Quebec) Limited, Duparquet 
and Toronto, and employees, 740, 844, 
966 (certified). 

Bell Asbestos Mines, Limited, Thetford Mines, 
and employees, 609, 740, 845, 1109 (appli- 
cation withdrawn). 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada, Mont- 
real, and employees, 1482. 

Blair Iron Works, New Westminster, and 
employees, 609 (referred to B.C. adminis- 
tration), 741, 1114 (Board established), 
1490-93 (report of Board). 


Branch Lines Limited, Sorel, and employees, 
1220; 


Breithaupt Leather Company, Limited, Pene- 
tang, and employees, 975 (Board estab- 
lished), 1113, 1505 (agreement reached, 
report of Board). 


British Columbia Coast Steamship Service, 


etc. 
See Canadian National Railways; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. 


British Columbia Lake and River Service 
See Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

British Columbia Steamships, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 1109. 

British Yukon Navigation Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 1109. 

Broughton Soapstone Quarry Company, 
Limited, Leeds Station, and employees, 
967 (representation vote), 1224. 


Broughton Soapstone Quarry Company, 
Limited, Thetford Mines, and employees, 
742, 845, 1106 (certified). 

Brush painters, sign painters, and helpers of 
America, 1221. 


Burrard Dry Dock Company, Limited, North 
Vancouver, and employees, 609 (referred 
to B.C. administration), 741. 


Burrard (Vancouver) Dry Dock Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 609 
(referred to B.C. administration), 741. 


Canada Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, and 
employees, 845, 1108 (application re- 
jected). 

Canada Packers Limited, Toronto, and em- 
ployees, 1225. 

Canadian Car and Foundry, Limited, Brant- 
ford, and employees, 1489. 

Canadian Car and Foundry Company, Lim- 
ited, Montreal, and employees (aircraft 
division), 609, 740, 844. 


Cli 
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Canadian Car and Foundry Company, Limited 
(Turcott and Dominion Works), and em- 
ployees (car division), 740, 742, 846 
(application withdrawn). 


Canadian Car and Foundry Company (Tur- ~ 


cott and Dominion Plants), Turcott, and 
employees, 478 (application), 608-9, 742 
(application rejected). 

Canadian Car and Foundry Company, Limited, 
Ville St. Pierre, and employees, 741, 845 
(application withdrawn). 

Canadian OCollieries ‘(Dunsmuir) Limited 
(Puntledge River Power House), Van- 
couver, and employees, 845, 968, 1107-8 
(certified ) . 

Canadian Import Company, Montreal, and 
employees, 741, 846 (withdrawn). 

Canadian Industries Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 1342. 

Canadian National Railways, and Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and employees (conduc- 
tors), 478 (application), 608, 740, 844, 
967 (representation vote). 

Canadian National Railways (Western Lines), 
and employees, 1338. 

Canadian National Railways (Western Re- 
gion), Kamloops, and employees, 1338. 
Canadian National Railways (Investigation 
Division), Montreal, and employees, 845, 

1220 (application withdrawn). 


Canadian National Railways (Prince Arthur 
Hotel), Port Arthur, and employees, 1483. 


Canadian National Railways (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service), Vancouver, and em- 
ployees, 1220. 

Canadian National Railways (Vancouver 
Hotel), Vancouver, and employees, 1221, 
1479 (certification). 

Canadian National Railways, Winnipeg, and 
employees (engineers, Fort Garry Hotel), 
1221, 1337 (certification), 1482: 

Canadian National Railways, Winnipeg, and 
employees (maintenance-of-way), 1220, 
1479 (certification). 

Canadian National Railways, B.C. Coast 
Barge and Ferry Service, Port Mann, and 
B.C. Lakes Barge and Ferry Service, Port 
Mann, and employees, 1109. 


Canadian National Steamships, Limited, 
Prince Rupert and Prince George, and 
employees, 609, 739 (certified). 


Canadian National Steamships, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees (B.C. Seamen’s 
Union), 610. 

(Canadian National Steamships, Vancouver, 
and employees (Canadian Merchant Ser- 
vice Guild, Inc.), 1109. 


Canadian Oil Companies, Limited, Petrolia, 
and employees, 975, 1114 (Board estab- 
lished), 1354-56 (report of Board and 
minority report). 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited (repair 
plants), New Westminster and Sea Island, 
and employees, 1109. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, Sea 
Island, and employees, 1221. 

Camadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, Winni- 
peg, and employees, 478 (application), 
608, 739 (certified). 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and em- 
ployees (clerical employees and freight 
handlers), 609, 740. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Com- 
munication Department), and employees, 
845, 967 (representation vote), 1219 (cer- 
tification). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and em- 
ployees (ticket sellers), 478 (application), 
608, 742 (application rejected). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Fort 
William, and employees (coal handlers), 
845, 968 (representation yote), 1107 (cer- 
tified). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Inland 
Boats), Nelson, and employees, 968, 1108 
(certification). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British 
Columbia Lake and River Service), Nel- 
son, Kootenay, Arrow and Slocan Lakes, 

C., and employees, 1221, 1481 (repre- 
sentation vote). 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Port 
McNicol, and employees (grain elevator), 
1221; 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Port 
MeNicol, and employees (grain elevator), 
1337, 1480 (certification). 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Saint 
John, and employees, (seamen), 608, 739 
(certified). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service), and employees, 
Vancouver, 1221. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Lakes and River Service), Vancouver, 
and employees, 1109. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service), Victoria, and 
employees (Maintenance Department), 
1482. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
‘Coast Steamship Service), Victoria, and 
employees (International Longshoremen’s 
Association), 968, 1109 (application 
withdrawn). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service), Victoria, and 
employees (Brotherhood of Railway and 


Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees), 968, 
1109. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Winmi- 
peg, and employees (Royal Alexandra 
Hotel), 1221, 1482 (representation vote). 

Canadian Rogers Sheet Metal and Roofing, 
Limited, Winnipeg, and employees, 610, 
742 (referred to Manitoba administra- 
tion). 

Canadian Stevedoring Company, Limited 
Vancouver, and employees, 1338, 1481 
(certification) . 


Canadian Tube and Steel Products Limited, 
Montreal, and employees, 741, 844. 
Canners Machinery Limited, Simcoe, and em- 

ployees, 1342. 
Charlevoix-Saguenay Telephone Company, La 
Malbaie, and employees, 1489. 
Chromium Mining and Smelting Corporation, 


Sault Ste. Marie, and employees, 1483 
.. (appeal denied). 
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Coastwide Steamship and Barge Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 
1109. 

Colonial Steamship Company and subsidiary, 
Sarnia Steamship Company, Port Col- 
borne, and employees, 1337, 1480 (certi- 
fication). 

Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada, Limited (Tadanac and War- 
field plants), Trail, 609 (referred to B.C. 
administration), 741, 1110. 

Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada, Limited, Trail, and employees, 
609 (referred to B.C. administration), 
dét2, A110; 


Consumers’ Gas Company, Limited, Toronto, 
and employees, 1341. 

‘(Corporation of the City of North Vancouver, 
North Vancouver, and employees (Can- 
oan Merchant Service Guild Ince.,), 


(Corporation of the Township of York Hydro 


System, Toronto, and employees, 976, 
1223 (Board established). 

Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Company, Fernie; 
International Coal and Coke Company; 
McGillvary Coal and Coke Company, of 
Coleman; West Canadian  Collieries, 
Blairmore and _ Bellevue;  Hillcrest- 
Mohawk Collieries, Bellevue, 845, 968. 


Cutting Tools and Gauges, Limited Toronto, 
and employees, 1115. 

Oliva Cyr, Thetford Mines, and employees 
(soapstone), 742, 845, 1106 (certified). 

Dairy Co-operative Marketing Association, 
Limited, Prince Albert, and Dairy Pool 
Employees’ Co-operative Association, 1109 
(appeal denied). 

Dairy Pool Co-operative Association, Prince 
Albert, and employees, 1341. 
Dartmouth Ferry Commission, Dartmouth, 
and employees, 741, 844 (certified). 
Dartmouth Ferry Commission, Halifax, and 
employees, 1116, 1224 (agreement 
reached). 

Defence Industries, Limited, Ajax, and em- 
ployees, 1488 (Board established). 

De Havilland Aircraft Company of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto, and employees, 1489. 

Dome Mines Limited, Timmins, and_various 
other gold mining companies in Timmins 
district, 1482 (appeal dismissed). | 

- Dominion Bridge Company, Limited, Calgary, 

and employees, 968, 1337 (representation 

vote), 1479 (certification). 


Dominion Bridge Company, Limited, Calgary, 
and employees, 1338, 1481 (certification). 

Dominion Bridge Company, Lachine, and 
employees, 740, 843 (certified). 

Dominion Coal Company, Montreal, and 
employees, 741, 846 (application with- 
drawn). 

Dominion Forge and Stamping Company Lim- 
ited, Windsor, and employees, 1221 (ap- 
peal allowed). 

Dominion Glass Company, Wallaceburg, and 
employees, 846, 973-74 (iBoard_ establish- 
ed), 1113, 1226-31 (report of Board and 
minority report). 

Dominion Oileloth and Linoleum Company, 
Limited, Montreal, and employees, 608, 
742 (application rejected). 


Dominion Wire Rope and Cable Company. 
Limited, Lachine, and employees, 845, 
966 (certified), 1224, 1341 (agreement 
reached). 

Drumheller Coal Operators Limited, Drum- 
heller, and employees, 1338. 

Eastern Abattoir Limited, Montreal, and em- 
ployees, 610, 742. 

Eastview Bus Service, Limited, Eastview, and 
employees, 609 (referred to Ontario ad- 
ministration), 741. 


Electro-Metallurgical Company, Limited, Wel- 
land, and employees, 975, 1115 (Board 
established), 1223. 

Empire Stevedoring Company, Limited, Vic- 
toria, and employees, 1338, 1481 (certifi- 
cation). 

Essex Terminal Railway Company, Walker- 
ville, and employees, 1109, 1220 (referred 
to provincial jurisdiction). 

Fairchild Aircraft, Limited (Restaurant 
Division), Longueuil, and employees, 1341, 
1488 (agreement reached). 

Fairchild Aircraft, Limited; Noorduyn Avia- 
tion Limited; and Canadian Vickers, 
Limited (Aircraft Division), Montreal, 
and employees, 974 (Board established), 
fabs: 


Fittings, Limited, Oshawa, and employees, 
846 (Board established), 1343-54 (report 
of Board and minority report). 


Foote Transit Company, Limited, Toronto, 
and employees (personnel of “S.S.F.V. 
Massey”), 1221, 1337 (representation 
vote), 1479 (certification). 

Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, 
' Windsor, and employees, 608 (certified). 

Fort William Coal Dock Company, Fort 
William, and employees (coal handlers), 
845, 966-67 (certified). 

Fowler’s Canadian Company, Limited, Ham- 
ilton, and employees, 1489. 

Gatineau Bus Company, Limited, Hull, and 
employees, 741, 843 (certified). 

Gatineau Power Company, Grand Falls, and 
employees, 1220 (referred to provincial 
jurisdiction). 

Gatineau Power Company, Gatineau Electric 
Light Company, Limited, and Gatineau 
Transmission Company, Ottawa, and em- 
ployees, 1109. © 

Genelco, Limited, Peterborough, and em- 
ployees, 1490. 

General Dry Batteries, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 1489 

Gibson Bros., Vancouver, and employees (log 
towing), 845, 969, 1108 (certification). 

Globe Furniture Company, Limited, Water- 
loo, and employees, 1225, 1340 (agreement 
reached). 

Golden Manitou Mines, Limited, Val d’Or, 
and employees, 740, 844, 965-66 (certi- 
fied), 1225. 

Granby Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
and Power Company, Limited, Copper 
Mountain, and employees, 1114 (Board 
established). 

Grand Trunk Pacific Development Company, 
Limited, Prince Rupert, and employees 
(Local 1), 1109, 1335-36 (certification). 

Grand Trunk Pacific Development Company, 
Limited, Prince Rupert, and employees 
(Local 2), 1337 (application rejected). 
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Grand Trunk Pacific Development Company, 
Limited, and employees (Local 4), Prince 
Rupert, 1109, 1336 (certification). 


Grand Trunk Pacific Development Company, 
Limited (Prince Rupert Drydock and 
Shipyards), Prince Rupert, and employees 
(Local 180), 1109, 1337 (certification). 

Grand Trunk Pacific Development Company, 
Limited, Prince Rupert, and employees 
(Local 280), 1337 (certification), 1338. 

Grand Trunk Pacific Development Company 
(Prince Rupert Drydock and Shipyards). 
Prince Rupert, and employees (Local 
B344), 1221, 1336 (certification). 

Grand Trunk Pacific Development Company, 
Limited (Prince Rupert Drydock and 
Shipyard), Prince Rupert, and employees 
(Local 510), 1221, 1336 (certification). 

Grand Trunk Pacific Development Company, 
Limited, Prince Rupert, and employees 
(Local 1442), 1109, 1336 (certification). 


Grand Trunk Pacific Development Company, 
Limited, Prince Rupert, and employees 
(Local 1735), 1109, 1336 (certification). 


Horseshoe Lake Mining Company, Limited, 
Ormiston, and employees, 609, 740, 845 
(referred to Saskatchewan administra- 
tion). 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
Limited, Flin Flon, and employees (Km- 
ployees’ Welfare Board), 478 (applica- 
tion), 608, 740, 844, 967 (representation 
vote), 1220 (certification). 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
Limited, Flin Flon, and employees (Local 
Li2); 122K 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
Limited, Flin Flon, and employees (Local 
451) 1221 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
Limited, Flin Flon, and employees (Local 
812), 1109. 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
Limited, Flin Flon, and employees (Local 
B1405)., 1221, 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
Limited, Flin Flon, and employees (Local 
1614), 1221. 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
Limited, Flin Flon, and employees (Local 
1848), 1221. 


Ingersoll Machine and Tool Company, Limited, 
Ingersoll, and employees, 1342, 1487 
(Board established). 


John Inglis Company, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 976, 1115 (Board established), 
1340, 1499-1505 (report of Board and 
minority report). 


International Harvester Company, Chatham, 
and employees, 1487 (Board established). 


Johnson’s Company, Thetford Mines, and em- 
ployees, 741, 844, 967 (application re- 
jected)... 

Johnson Wire Works, Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 608, 742 (application  re- 
jected). 

Joliette Steel, Limited, Joliette, and em- 


ployees, 478 (application), 608, 739 (cer- 
tified). 
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Kingston Shipbuilding Company, Kingston, 
and employees, 608, 741 (referred to 
Ontario administration). 

Lakeshore Mines Limited, Kirkland Lake, and 
employees, 1115 (Board established), 
1223, 1357-60 (agreement reached, report 
of Board and supplementary report). 

Lamaque Mining Company, Limited, Bourlam- 
aque, and employees, 740, 844, 968 (rep- 
resentation vote), 1106 (certified). 

Lawrence Manufacturing Company, Vancou- 
ver, and employees, 478 (application), 
609 (referred to B.C. administration), 
741. 

Levis Ferry Limited, Quebec, and employees, 

' 741, 844, 967 (representation vote). 

Lighting Materials Company, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 478 (application), 608 (cer- 
tified). 

C. Lloyd and Sons, Limited, Wingham, and 
employees, 846, 974 (Board established), 
1113, 1356 (report of Board). 

MacDonald Bros. Aircraft, Limited (office and 
stores departments of Robinson St. Divi- 
sion), Winnipeg, and employees, 609, 740, 
845, 969. 

McArthur and Son, Limited, Brandon, and 
employees, 968, 1335 (certification). 
Merck and Company, Limited, Montreal, and 

employees, 740, 845. 

Midland Grain Elevator Company, Limited, 
Midland, and employees, 1338, 1480 (cer- 
tification). 

Midland Simcoe Elevator Company, Limited, 
Midland, and employees, 1338, 1480 (cer- 
tification) . 

Miramichi Lumber Company, Limited, Minto, 
and employees, 1489. 

Modern Tool Works, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 1225, 1341 (agreement 
reached). 

Montreal Tramways Company, Montreal, and 
employees, 478 (application), 608 (cer- 
tified), 846, 971-73 (strike vote; pro- 
visions of P.C. 6416), 976-81 (report of 
Board and supplementary report). 

Motor Products Corporation, Windsor, and 
employees, 846, 975, 1110, 1111-12 (judg- 
ment on appeal), 1116, 1489. 

National Grain Company, Limited, Fort Wil- 
liam, and employees, 968 (representation 
vote), 1107 (certified), 1342. 

National Harbours Board, Halifax, and em- 
ployees, 608, 739 (certified). 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and 
employees, 609, 739 (certified). 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and em- 
ployees (cold storage), 741, 843 (certi- 
fied), 844. 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and em- 
ployees (mechanical), 741, 844, 1108 (cer- 
tification). 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and em- 
ployees (staff employees’ association), 741, 
845, 1219 (certification). 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and em- 
ployees (steelworkers), 968, 1481 (appli- 
cation rejected). 

National Harbours Board, Quebec, and em- 
ployees, 968. 
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National Harbours Board, Quebec, and em- 
ployees, 609, 739 (certified). 

National Harbours Board, Saint John, and 
employees, 845, 967 (certified), 969. 
National Harbours Board, Vancouver, and 

employees (employees’ association), 1221. 

National Machinery Company, Limited; and 
National Shops, Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees, 478 (application), 741 (refer- 
red to B.C. administration), 846, 1124- 
25 (report of Board). 

Negus Mines, Limited, Yellowknife, and em- 
ployees, 1109. 

Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way, St. Catharines, Niagara Falls, Wel- 
land, Port Dalhousie, Foothills, and 
Thorold, and employees, 1482. 


Noranda Mines, Limited, Noranda, and em- 
ployees, 740, 843 (certified), 1224 (Board 
established), 1340. 

North Van Ship Repairs, Limited, North 
Vancouver, and employees, 609 (referred 
to B.C. administration), 742. 

Northern Cartage and Contracting Company, 
Prince Albert, and employees, 1489. 
Northland Terminals Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 845, 968 (representation vote), 

1107 (certified), 1342. 


Northwestern Brass Limited, Calgary, and 


employees, 1338, 1481 (certification). 

Ontario Malleable Iron Company, Limited, 
Oshawa, and employees, 846, 1117-24 
(report of Board and minority report). 

Ontario Steel Products, Limited, Chatham, 
and employees, 1342, 1488 (Board estab- 
lished). 

Ontario Steel Products Company, Limited, 
Oshawa, and employees, 1342. 


Ottawa Electric Railway Company, Ottawa, 
and employees, 608 (certified), 846, 974 
(Board established), 1116-17 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

Outboard Marine and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited, Peterborough, and em- 
ployees, 1116, 1224, 

Packard Electric Company, Limited, St. 
Catharines, and employees, 1339 (appeal 
denied). 

Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited, Welland, and 
employees, 975, 1115 (Board _ estab- 
lished), 1223. 

Palm Dairy Limited, Regina, and employees, 
1224-25, , 

Park Steamship Company (Tankers), Mont- 
real, and employees, 1109, 1337 (certi- 
fication). 

Park Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees, 609, 740, 844. 

Peacock Brothers, Limited, Ville LaSalle, 
and employees, 1341. 

Pedlar People, Limited, Oshawa, and em- 
ployees, 846 (Board established), 973, 
1231-33 (report of Board). 

Port Arthur Shipbuilding Limited, Port 
Arthur, and employees, 1338 (appeal 
denied). 

Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, Limited, 
a Arthur, and employees (Local 11), 
1222. 

Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, Port 
Arthur, and employees (Local 1023), 609 
(referred to Ontario administration), 741. 
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Powell-Rouyn Gold Mines, Limited, Rouyn 
and Toronto, and employees, 740, 844, 
966 (certified). 

Prince Arthur Hotel ((C.N.R.), Port Arthur, 
and employees, 1483. 

Prince Rupert Dry Dock and Shipyard. 

See Grand Trunk Pacific Development 
Company, Limited. 

Provincial Transport Company, Montreal, and 
employees, 478 (application), 608, 739 
(certified). 

Quebec Power Company, Quebec, and em- 
ployees, 741, 844, 966 (certified). 

Quebec Railway, Light Heat and Power 
Company, Limited, Quebec, 609, 739 
(certified). 

Quebec Railways, Light and Power Company 
(Tramways and Autobus Division), Que- 
bec, and employees, 740, 843 (certified). 

Regina Sash and Door Company, Limited, 
Regina, and employees, 1225, 1488 (agree- 
ment reached). 

Reliance Grain Company, Limited, Winnipeg, 
and employees, 845, 968 (representation 
vote), 1107 (certified), 1342. 

C. Richardson and Company, St. Mary’s, and 
employees, 1342, 1488 (agreement 
reached). 

Riverside Iron Works, Limited, Calgary, and 
employees, 968, 1337 (representation 
vote), 1479 (certification). 

Robin Hood Mills Limited, Moose Jaw, and 
employees, 1341. 

Russell Bros., Owen Sound, and employees, 
846 (Board established), 973, 1233-35 
(report of Board). 

S.N.A. Club Cafe, Whitehorse, Yukon Ter- 
ritory, and employees, 1482. 

Saguenay Quebec Telephone Company, Lim- 
ited, Chicoutimi, and employees, 1341. 

St. Clair Processing Corporation, Limited 
(Polymer Corporation), Sarnia, and em- 
ployees, 478 (application), 608, 740, 845 
(referred to Ontario administration). 

St. Lawrence Steamships, Limited, Buffalo, 
and employees, 740, 844. 

Sarnia Elevator Company, Limited, Sarnia, 
and employees, 1338, 1481 (representation 
vote). 

Scotch Anthracite Company, Montreal, and 
employees, 741, 846 (application with- 
drawn). 

Senator-Rouyn Mines, Rouyn and Hull, and 
employees, 740, 844, 966 (certified), 1225, 
1340 (Board established). 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia, and 
employees, 1109. 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia, 
Viancouver, and employees (longshore- 
men, Port of Vancouver), 1482. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Mont- 
real, and employees (Local 375), 845, 
968, 1480 (certification). 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Montreal, and 
employees (Local 1552), 968, 1480 (certi- 
fication). 

Sitka Spruce Lumber Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 1114 (Board 
established), 1235-36 (report of Board). 

Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Gana- 
noque, and employees, 1225, 1340 (Board 
established). 
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Steel Company of Canada (‘Canada Works) 
Hamilton, and employees, 1343, 1488 
(Board established). 

Steel Company of Canada, Limited (Ham- 
ilton and Ontario Works), Hamilton, and 
employees 1115, 1224 (Board estab- 
lished), 1340. 

Steel Company of Canada (Dominion Wire 

orks), Lachine, and employees, 609, 
740, 844, 1108 (application rejected). 


Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Lachine, 
and employees (‘Stelco), 609, 740, 844, 
1108 (application rejected). 


Steel Company of Canada, Limited (Notre 
Dame St. plant), Montreal, and employees 
(Steleo), 609, 740, 844, 1108 (application 
rejected). 


Steel Company of Canada (St. Ambroise St. 
plant), Montreal, and employees, 609, 740. 


Steel Company of Canada (St. Henri works), 
Montreal, and employees, 844. 


Steel Company of Canada (Notre Dame and 
Charlevoix Sts. plant), St. Henri, and 
employees, 609, 740, 844, 1108 (applica- 
tion rejected). } 

Joseph Stokes Rubber Company, Limited, 

elland, and employees, 1342, 1487 
(Board established). 


Sun Publishing Company, Sun Directories 
Limited, and Vancouver Engravers Lim- 
ited. Vancouver, and employees, 1113, 
1493-99 (report of. Board and minority 
report). 


Superior Elevator Company, Port Arthur, and 
employees, 845, 968 (representation vote), 
1107 (certified). 


Swift Canadian Company, Limited, Toronto, 
and employees, 1115 (Board established). 


Toronto Terminals Railway Company, To- 
ronto, and employees, 969, 1108 (certifi- 
cation). 

Union Steamships, Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees (‘Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Ine.), 1109. 


Union Steamships, Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees (National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc.), 1220. 


Union Transfer and Storage Company, Lim- 
ited, Moose Jaw; Moose Jaw Cartage and 
Jack’s Jiffy Delivery, Moose Jaw, and 
employees, 134). 

United Oil Company of Canada, Limited, and 
employees (M.V. “Unacana’’), 1221, 1481 
(representation vote). 


United Towing and Salvage Company, Lim- 
ited, Port Arthur, and employees, 1221, 
1480 (certification). 


Upper Canada Mines, Limited, Dobie, and 
employees, 1342, 1487 (Board estab- 
lished). 


Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited (Can- 
adian National Railways), Vancouver, 
and employees, 1221, 1479 (certification). 

Vancouver News-Herald, Limited, Vancouver, 
and employees, 1113, 1236-38 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

various shipyards, Vancouver, and certain 
employees, 478 (application), 609 (re- 
ferred to B.C. administration), 74/1. 
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Victoria and Vancouver Stevedoring Com- 
pany, Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 
1338, 1481 (application rejected). 

Vivian Diesel and Munitions, Limited (plants 
Nos. 1 and 2), Vancouver, and employees, 
609 (referred to B.C. administration), 
741. 

Vivian Diesel and Munitions, Limited (plant 
No. 3), Vancouver, and employees, 1110, 
1222. 


Vivian Diesel and Munitions, Limited (Vivian 
Engine Works), Vancouver, and em- 
ployees, 609 (referred to B.C. adminis- 
tration), 741. 

Waite-Amulet Mines, Limited, Rouyn and To- 
ronto, and employees, 742, 844, 966 
(certified). 

Wartime Metals Corporation, Black Lake, 

and employees, 609, 740, 845, 1108-9 (ap- 
plication withdrawn). 

Frank Waterhouse and Company of Canada, 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 1109. 

West Vancouver Municipality, West Van- 
couver, and employees (Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild, Inc.), 1109. 

Western Grocers, Limited, Prince Albert, and 
employees, 1222 (appeal allowed). , 

Western Steel Products Corporation, St. Boni- 
face, and employees, 610, 740, 845 (re- 
ferred to Manitoba administration). 

Western Steel Products Corporation, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 478 (applica- 
tion), 609 (referred to B:C. administra- 
tion), 741. 

Western Union Telegraph Company (un- 
licensed personnel cable ships), Halifax 
and employees, 968, 1108 (certification). 


Whitehorse Grill, Whitehorse, Yukon Ter- 
ritory, and employees, 1482. 
Whitehorse Inn, Whitehorse, Yukon Ter- 


ritory, and employees, 1482. 
Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto, and employees, 1489. 
Winnipeg Electric Company, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 610, 741, 845. 

Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation, Daw- 
son City, Yukon Territory, and em- 
ployees, 845, 968, 1107 (certified). 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board: 


review of price control operations from 
April 1, 1943, to December 31, 19483, 
242-44; October, 1943, to March, 1944, 
800-04; April to June, 1944, 1056-61; 
July to September, 1944, 1560-64. 

review of controls, 1056. 

extracts from “budget” speech of Minister 
of Finance in regard to imports, 1057. 

plans for withdrawing restrictions on manu- 
facture of ¢ivilian goods outlined by 
chairman, 1448, 1560. 


action in regard to— 
apparel, 801; building materials, 1562; 
butter, 1058; cars (used), 1563; coffee, 
1058, 1563; containers, 803, 1059; con- 
trols, 1560, 1561; corn, 1058; cotton, 
802; dairy products, 801, 1563; evapor- 
ated milk, 1058; farm machinery, 1060; 
foods, 1563; footwear, 802, 1562; fruits 
and vegetables, 800, 1057, 1563; fur- 
naces, 1061; furniture, 803; household 
appliances, 1060; ice, 1563; imports, 
1057; leather, 1562; lumber, 803; meat 
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and fish, 800, 1057 (lamb, mutton and 
beef); metals, 804, 1060, 1561; milk, 
1058; newsprint, 802, 1061; paper and 
paperboard, 802; personal and house- 
hold effects, 804; preserves and sugar, 
801; pulpwood, 803; rationing, 243, 
800, 801, 1058, 1563; rentals, 1563; 
sugar, 801; supplies (civilian and U.N.- 
R.R.A.), 1056; tea and coffee, 1058, 
1563; textile industry, 801-2, 1562; 
textiles and footwear (domestic civ- 
ilian, military and U.N.R.R.A.), 1058- 
59; woodenware, 803. 

extracts from address of chairman at con- 
vention of C.C. of L., 1436; at con- 
vention of T. and L.C., 1429. 

conditions re issuance of licenses protested 
by T. and L.C., 14382. 


Wartime Salaries Order: 


amendments re coverage and cost-of-living 
bonus, 436. 


Wartime Wage Control Order (1943): 
See Wage Control. 


Welding: 
Alta— 
regulations under Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tions Act, 236. 

B.C.: regulations under 
Act, 792. 

Ont.: “Health Hazards in Welding’—sum- 
mary of pamphlet issued by Depart- 
ment of Health, 697. 

U.S.A.: advisory standards re wartime em- 
ployment of juveniles, 22, 23; remedial 
measures recommended in bulletin on 
occupational hazards for women in 
wartime, 1014. 


Welfare: 

See Cafeterais; Child Welfare; Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act; 
Health; Industrial Welfare; National 
Health and Welfare, Department of. 


Boiler Inspection 


West Indian Royal Commission: 
recommendations governing improved labour 
conditions in British colonies, 132-33. 


Western Labour Board (Canada): 
resignation of Hon. Mr. Justice George B. 
O’Connor, chairman, 436. 
appointment of Mr. George B. Henwood, 
K.C., chairman, 436. 


White Papers: 
United Kingdom— 

Employment Policy, 942-46. 

Re-allocation of man-power during interim 
between defeat of Germany and of 
Japan, 1311. 

Social Insurance, 1313. 

Workmen’s Compensation, 1317. 


Whitley Committee on Relations Between 
Employers and Employed (United 
Kingdom): 

recommendations during 1914-18, 721, 937. 


Wholesale Prices: 
See Prices. 


Wholesale Trade: 
isA— 


percentage of clerical workers under 
collective bargaining agreements, 1089. 
See also Trade. 


Widows’ Allowances: 


Canada— 
provisions of veterans’ dual service pension 
order, 1409. 


N.B.: amendments in Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1550-51. 

United Kingdom: benefit provisions outlined 
in White Paper on Social Insurance, 
1316; amount payable under proposed 
industrial injury insurance scheme out- 
lined in White Paper on Workmen’s 
Compensation, 1319. 


“Wildeat’”’ Strikes: 


United Kingdom— 
prohibition of “outlaw” strikes in coal 
mining industry, 643. , 
US.A.: Court rules strikers not protected by 
Wagner Act, 1304; strikers penalized 
by C.1.0., 1304; expelled from union of 
U.R.W.A., 131. 
See also Strikes and Lockouts. 


Window Cleaners: 


Ont.— 
new provision under Municipal Act re 
installation and :maintenance of safety 
devices, 910. 


Woman-power: 
See Man-power; Women in Industry. 


Women in Industry: 


Canada— 
extensive review of man-power program 
(with tables) presented by Minister of 
Labour, 558-81: number. gainfully 
employed in civilian and war indus- 
tries and in armed forces, as at 
October 1, 1943, 558, 560-61; number 
engaged in farm _ production, 560; 
part-time employment, 561; provision 
of nurseries for children of working 
mothers, 561; lay-off procedure, 567- 
68; percentage of trainees under C.V.T., 

568. 


statistics re number of women in employ- 
ment and in the services, 89, 456, 457, 
458, 558, 575, 904, 1208, 1306. 

report of D.B. of S. on sex distribution of 
‘persons in recorded employment at 
October 1 (1943), 89, 904. 

comparison of numbers of men and women 
in employment, 1306. 

important role of women in war and other 
essential industries indicated in review 
of activities of N.S.S. (1941-43), 456- 
59. 

N.S.S. survey on working conditions of 
women employees in certain war plants, 
459-64: General Engineering Company 
(Canada) Limited, 459; E.S. and A. 
Robinson (Canada) JLimited, 462; 
Research Enterprises, Limited, 463; 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
464. 


INDEX 


Women in Industry—Con. 


employment as full or part-time workers 
urged by Minister of Labour as part 
of plan adopted to meet man-power 
shortages, 709. Sean 

assistance on farms—review of activities 
of N.S.S. (1941-43), 458. 

participation in war effort commended by 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 826. 

procedure adopted by N.S.S. in shut-down 
of Defence Industries Limited, Nobel, 
Ontario, 269, 270. 

employment in surface occupations author- 
ized for fluorspar mining, 713. 

employment of women during September 
and October (1944), as reported by 
Employment Service, U.I.C., 1259, 1382. 

amendments in Post-Discharge Re-estab- 
lishment Order re out-of-work benefits, 
1554-55. 

transference from non-essential to essential 
industries (including hospitals) recom- 
mended by Medical Procurement and 
Assignment Board, 831. 

publication of report of subcommittee of 
the Advisory Committee on Recon- 
struction, 437. 

report on conference of women employment 
advisers and supervisors from 
and N.S.S., 1309. 

agreements on care of children of mothers 
employed in civilian industry, 675, 698. 

establishment of additional day nurseries in 
Toronto approved by Minister of 
Labour, 1301. 

40-hour week for women recommended by 
C.C.C.L., 1444; recommendations re 
working conditions, 371. 


B.C.: annual report of Board of Industrial 
Relations (1943), 1297-98; number of 
women injured in accidents during 
1943, 1446. 


N.S.: employment and wage statistics for 
1943 as shown in annual report of 
Department of Labour, 1081. 


Ont.: survey of industry by Department of 
Labour, 548; proposed measures of 
provincial legislature re welfare pro- 
visions, 405; agreement on care of 
children of mothers employed in 
civilian industry, 675, 698; establish- 
ment of additional day nurseries in 
Toronto approved by Minister of 
Labour, 1301; “Safeguarding Women at 
CLO epee issued by I.A.P.A., 
pte). 


Que.: agreement on care of children of 


path employed in civilian industry, 
IY! 

Sask.: permits and exemptions re hours of 
labour granted under Fac‘ories Act in 
1943, 549; administration of Female 
Employment Act by Department of 
Labour, 1546. 


Australia: effect of optimum hours and rest 


periods on  production—report of 
Department of Labour and National 
Service, 131; summary of report on 
auevey. of foundry working conditions, 
181. 


India: increase in trade union membership, 


South Africa: report on employment of 
munition workers in Government 
ordnance factory, 465. 


Women in Industry—Con. 


United Kingdom: summary of woman-power 
policies, 1097; recommendations re 
shift-systems and hours of labour con- 
tained in summary of study on varia- 
tions in output, issued by Industrial 
Health Research Board, 1295; report 
of factory inspector (1942), 16; 
summary of manual on_ industrial 
training, 496; controlling absences and 
fatigue in  factories—summary of 
pamphlet issued by Industrial Health 
Research Board, 702. 

U.S.A.: progress of “equal pay for equal 
work” principle, 553; wages of women 
replacing men.in New York industries, 
554; women’s equal pay laws in New 
York and Illinois, 938; standard pro- 
visions’ for collective agreements cover- 
ing women workers, re sex discrimina- 
tion, equal pay, seniority, rest and 
lunch periods, and maternity leave, 
1143; cafeterias and in-plant facilities 
for workers in war plants, 9; results 
of survey on effect of long hours on 
women workers, 1205; records in war 
production revealed at labour-manage- 
ment exposition, 555; enrolment in 
wartime training courses, 704; qualifica- 
tions and duties of women personnel 
officers in war industries, 552; recom- 
mendations of C.1.0., 1586; summaries 
of reports—hours of work for women 
in factories, 821; remedial measures re 
occupational hazards for women in 
wartime, 1014; “Wartime Pay of 
Women in Industry”, 71; “Employers’ 
Guide in Hiring of Women”, 557. 

Venezuela: ratification of I.L.0. convention 


re night. work and underground work, 
1306. 


Wood, Group Captain, B. F., Associate 
Director, National Selective Service 
(Essential Services): 

appointment, 1089. 


Wood Products: 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 803. 


Woodcutting: 
See Forest Operations. 


Woodenware: 
action of W.P.T.B. in regard to, 803. 


Woodsmen: 


Canadian-American agreement concerning 
employment of, 583. 


Weodworking Establishments: 


United Kingdom— 
action for damages in loss of thumb by 
worker in woodworking establishment 
dismissed by Court of Appeal, 1054; 
Court rules woodworking machinist 
injured as a result of breach of 
statutory duty by employers, and 
awards damages and costs, 1055. 
U.S.A.: year-round employment for wood- 
workers recommended by C.I.0., 1586. 


Workers’ Awards: ° 
See Suggestion Systems. 


INDEX cix 


Workers’ Education: Workmen’s Compensation—C on. 


See Education. Que.: annual report (1942), 386; amend- 
ment in Act re workmen engaged in 


Workers’ Educational Association: water transport, 1048; recommenda- 
See Education. tions of Commission of Inquiry into 
Hospitals, 14, 15; proposals of C.M.A. 
Workers’ Ideas: submitted to Superior Labour Council, 
See Suggestion Systems. 3 129. 
Sask.: annual report of Board (1943), 543; 
Workers’ Representation: amendment in Workmen’s Compensa- 
See Labour Representation; Representa- tion Board Superannuation Act re 
tion. payment of children’s allowances, 916; 
inclusion under Act of .non- -manual 
Workmen’s Compensation: workers earning up to $3,500, 913; 
amendment in Act re certain disease, 
Canada— 913; payment of increased benefits 
reports of provincial Boards: Alberta, 410; aiuiler Warkinens Compensation 
British Columbia, 1446; New Bruns- (Accident Fund) Act, 913 
wick, 543; Ontario, 1445; Quebec, ; : : sity 
386; Saskatchewan, 543. United Kingdom: summary of White Paper 
fatal and non-fatal accidents reported by (Part IL) on Workmen's Compensa- 
provincial Boards, 430. tion containing proposed scheme of 
comparative study of provincial labour industrial injury insurance—outline of 
standards published by Department of present system, summary of Beveridge 
Labour, 7O1. plan, summary of Government pro- 
provision of workmen’s compensation for posals, 1317-19; pes of contribution 
“Crown company” employees injured rates required for benefits (including 
as a result of flying in the course of workmen’s compensation) given in 
duty, 1051. White Paper on Social Insurance, 
inclusion of merchant seamen and trainees et amendments on agenda of T.UC., 
under provisions of Government 03 
Employees’ ‘Compensation Act, 235; Venezuela: ratification of I.L.0. convention 
amendments, 1408. ( re equality of treatment, 1306. 
payment to seamen for sickness and injury Yukon Territory: new section under Work- 
alt under Bean pet 675. 4 men’s Compensation Ordinance, 1553. 
rovision of compensation for pensione : a - 
p eer ua ouplereda ariie See mene Accidents, Industrial; Legal 
tee ATS. ecisions. 
increase in scope of, and benefits under World € é 
Act recommended by C.C.C.L., 1445. GF es Fe Aiea eee 
Alta.: annual report of Board (1942), 410; pe olltical Action Com- 
amendments in Act requested by mittee of C.C. of L., 1087. 


provincial Federation of Labour, 374. is f ‘ 
B.C.: annual report of Board (1943), 1446; World Trade Union Congress: 


new First Aid Service requirements postponement, 545. 

of Board, 1052; new regulations under meeting in London, England, 1447. 

Act amend Schedule of Industrial invitation rejected by A.F. of L., 1582; 
Diseases, 1180; additional compen- accepted by C.1.0., 1585. 


sable diseases under Act, 405, 527. i ‘ 
Man.: resolution of legislature re Workmen’s Youth Advisory Council: 


(Compensation Committee, 1281. United Kingdom— 

N.B.: annual report of Board (1943), 543; report on future of youth service in Great 
amendments in Act, 1550; amend- Britain, 19. 
ments advocated by Federation of 
Labour, 373. Youth Employment and Training: 

N.S.: provisions of Blind Workmen’s Com- United Kingdom— 
pensation Act, 1547; amendments in report on health and industrial efficiency 
Act proposed by affliated organiza- in Scotland, 20; plan for recruitment, 
tions of T. and L<., education and training of building 

Ont.: annual report of sce (1943), 1445; trades apprentices, 440; report of 
amendments in Act, 909; proposed Committee appointed to study supply, 
enactments of provincial legislature re recruitment and training of youth 
inclusion of additional occupations and leaders in England and Wales, 948. 
diseases under Act, 406; addition of U.S.A.: enrolments under National Youth 
hotels and hosnitals to schedule 1 of Administration, 585-86. 
Act, 793; annual convention of See also Canadian Vocational Training; 
LA.P.A., 723. Juvenile Employment; Training. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


In a statement issued in 


New Year’s the holiday season, the 
message of Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Minister of Labour asserted 


Labour that success is crowning 


the efforts of the United 


Nations and that there is a promise of the 


end of the present world conflict. He pointed 
out, however, that the war is not yet won. 
“The Government must call upon Canadian 
workers to continue that gigantic effort which 
for more than four years they have put forth 
in the interests of our cause—to re-dedicate 
themselves to this all-important task. And 
it has been a gigantic effort. Backing our 
splendid fighting services, Canadian workers 
have proved by their industry, by their 
initiative and ingenuity, that they are worthy 
of the fine young people who have put on 
our uniform to fight for civilization.” 

The Minister continued: “We have met our 
manpower commitments. Individually our 
workers on the farm, in factory and mine, 
in transportation and! offices, have given an 
excellent account of themselves. And if now 
we ask them to renew their enthusiasm to 
the end, we know that they will do so with 
a will.” 

Referring to the post-war period the Muin- 
ister stated: ‘““Much has been said of post-war 
reconstruction, and alike in the interests of 
those vsho wil! be the veterans of our Navy, 
our Army and our Air Force, and in the 
interests of our industrial workers, we must 
be prepared to produce the best possible of 
post-war worlds. We must, however, not 
allow any consideration at this moment to 
divert us from our main task of securing 
peace through victory—of dealing our enemies 
the knockout blow.” 

97982—14 


In a New Year’s message 
issued: at the end of Decem- 
ber, Percy R. Bengough, 
President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of 
Canada declared: “The workers ... have not 
failed) and will not fail to realize that we are 
engaged in a people’s war and that no class 
of society has more at stake in the outcome 
than organized labour.” 

He referred appreciatively to the “wonderful 
job” workers have done in this mechanized 
war. He declared that “labour has given up 
voluntarily many conditions of employment 
that took years to gain. In many instances 
overtime rates were not insisted upon and 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays worked for 
straight-time”. Not only that “but hundreds 
have left their homes and families to work 
in industries and places where their ability 
and training could be put to better service in 
war requirements.” 

Mr. Bengough pointed out that labour had 
contributed heavily to every Victory Bond 
Grive and worked for and supported the Red 
Cross and other wartime activities, while the 
sons and daughters of Canadian workers 
“comprise the vast majority of the personnel 
of the armed) services.” He continued: “Those 
who are fighting for us will meet injury and 
Geath if poorly and insufficiently equipped. 
Labour has and must continue to keep this 
in mind. Our obligations to our armed forces 
must at all times take precedence over all 
other issues. Such actions as strikes during 
this war must not be allowed. 

“The fact that some outside the ranks of 
lubour have not yet fully realized their 
responsibilities and have not co-operated with 
labour in the war effort must not be allowed 


New Year’s 
messages of 
labour leaders 
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to side-track the main objective, which is to 
win the war in the shortest possible time.” 

Although admittedly heavy fighting and 
sacrific2 lie before the United) Nations in 
1944, “the people of Canada are thinking 
more and more about the problems and 
possibilities of the post-war world, and par- 
ticularly of Canada’s position and prospects 
in the period of reconstruction”, declared 
A. R. Mosher, President of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, in his New Year’s 
message. 

“Canada’s ability to produce foodstuffs in 
enormous quantities will,” he declared, “make 
her one of the chief sources of supply for 
hundreds of millions of people throughout the 
world”. Unprecedented problems will have to 
be faeed “far transcending those which were 
faced during the war’, but the experience 
gained during the war provides ground for 
confidence that these will be overcome 
successfully. 

He asserted that “the responsibility for 
determining the policies which should be 
followed in providing economic security for 
Canadians rests directly upon the leaders of 
business and government”. At the same time, 
he declared, “the labour movement in Canada 
is willing to co-operate in every effort that 
is being made to bring about a peaceful and 
orderly development of Canadia’s industrial 
structures and policies in such a way as to 
ensure the most efficient use of material and 
human resources for the general welfare”. 

Mr. Mosher concluded: “What the people 
of Canada want, and what they are entitled 
to receive, is the utmost contribution which 
every citizen can make to the general welfare. 
Under a proper system of economic organiza- 
tion, it will undoubtedly be possible for every 
Canadian to enjoy more leisure, security and 
happiness, and the New Year should see 
greater progress in this respect than any 
previous one in our history”. 

The year 1943 was marked in Canada by 
social unrest and by serious strikes, Mr. 
Alfred Charpentier, President of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
declared in his message of greeting at the 
time of the New Year. He referred to 
struggles between labour leaders and em- 
ployers, to attacks of “unprecedented bitter- 
ness” made py some on government officials, 
and to “violent rivalry” between various 
labour organizations. “The abuse of violence, 
if it is not repressed, is contagious . . . is not 
this the alarming spectacle that 1943 has 
given us?” 

He called on the national Christian 
syndicate movement to remain calm in the 
future as in the past, declaring that its 
mission was “to aid others to raise them- 
selves”, and that the results of this mission 
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were reflected in the winning of the pro- 
vincial Collective Agreement Act, the creation 
of a Superior Council of Technical Education 
and of a Superior Council of Labour. Hailing 
the “triumph of the idea of a law on freedom 
of association” the hoped that this would be a 
source of collaboration amongst unions and 
would bring about greater labour unity. 
“During 1944, may the C.C.C.L. continue in 
the same spirit and by loyal methods, its work 
of labour emancipation and of social peace, 
so as ta deserve well of society”, he declared. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost of living 
index declined from 119-4 
on November 1 to 119:3 
on December 1, 1948. 
Decreases in indexes for foods and fuel and 
lighting overbalanced a rise in home furnish- 
ings and miscellaneous items. The food index 
dropped from 133-1 to 132-7 with declines 
for beef, pork, oranges, turnips and cabbage 
of greater importance than increases for 
butter, eggs and potatoes. The reduction in 
the fuel and lghting index. from 113-3 to 
111-9 was due to rebates in electricity bills 
in a considerable number of the larger cities. 
An index for home furnishings and services 
advanced from 118-2 to 118-8 due to in- 
creases in the furniture and chinaware sec- 
tions. The miscellaneous index moved up 
from 108-3 to 108-6, reflecting an increase 
in the recreation sub-group. 


Cost of living 
index declines 
slightly 


Reference was made in the 
Order transferring November Lasour GAZETTE 


functions of (p. 1467) to the submis- 
Advisory sion to the Government of 
Committee on the Report of the Advisory 
Reconstruction Committee on Reconstruc- 


tion, headed by Dr. F. 
Cyril James. In announcing receipt of the 
Report the Prime Minister, Right Honourable 
W. L. Mackenzie King, stated that the Gov- 
ernment had accepted one of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, to the effect 
that the time had arrived when detailed 
responsibility for reconstruction planning 
should be undertaken by full time members 
of the government staff, and that the func- 
tions of the Reconstruction Committee be 
merged with those of the Advisory Committee 
on Economic Policy. 

An Order in Council of December 31 (P.C. 
9946) effectuates the transfer, effective Jan- 
vary 1, of “the functions of the Advisory 
Committee on Reconstruction” to the Eco- 
romic Adiviso:y Committee. The order men- 
tions that in addition to the final report of 
the Reconstruction Committee, the final 
reports of the various subcommittees to the 
Committee have also been received by the 
Government. 


. 
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The latest statistics reflect- for November 1939. An advance in the index 


Employment ing industrial conditions in at November 1 is unusual according to the 
and industrial Canada are shown in the’ experience of pre-war years. Since the out- 
statistics table below. break of war, however, increases have been 


The index number of em- recorded in the index at that date in each 
ployment was 188-7 at the beginning of year. 
November, 1943, as compared with 187-6 for The slight advance recorded at the date 
October, 183-3 for November 1942, and 123-6 under review as compared with the preceding 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 

















1943 1942 
December November October December November October 
Employment Index............. (2) eee ors: 188-7 187-6 186-5 183-3 181-3 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
union members)...............- (2) 0-6 0-3 0:3 0-8 0-7 0-8 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 
paynollsde eis. oid, doses Sas (ayer alae oa he 152-0 150-7 144-3 140-6 137-8 
Per capita weekly earnings...... Sa, eee ek. 31-59 31-53 30-06 29-81 29-51 
Prices, wholesale Index......... (1) 102-5 102-4 101-9 97-2 97-1 96-6 
Cost of Living Index............ (4) 119-3 119-4 119-3 118-8 118-6 117-8 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... (4) Rug ween es 2 174-5 173-6 213-4 164-8 174-2 
Retail sales adjusted index... .(5) (4)].............. 165-4 157-6 156-4 161-6 152-2 
Wholesale sales..............0005- (4) testes cae 169-9 175-2 148-0 152-9 171-4 
Common stocks index............(4 179-9 79-6 86-4 71-3 67-6 65-0 
Preferred stocks index........... (OQ) eee ber ke Beatie s 115-3 118-2 100-4 97-5 96-2 
Bond yields, Dominion index. ...(‘) 197-3 97-3 97-3 99-4 99-6 99-6 
Physical Volume of Business 
LOTUS Ce a Ta 242-9 239-5 221-2 207-8 207-2 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... 282-5 283-3 250-8 239-3 238-6 
Mineral Production.......... 292-3 310-9 209-6 192-0 195-7 
Manufacturing spar altake aueget ie ears os 306-9 304-1 276-2 263-4 262-6 
Construcfion............. ais 70-4 82°5 101-5 106-9 97-8 
Electric power............6+: 149-4 151-3 140-1 137-3 138-5 
DISTRIBUTION. <\c.< 011s) s'eisie cja10 0/6 158-7 148-8 160-6 142-7 142-1 
WarlOadings Pere. os cote. celta Petes a the lett « se 138-8 121-6 145-2 126-5 124-6 
Tons carried, freight......... 164-5 ‘ 134-7 175-9 142-0 127-9 
Trade, external, excluding gold. $ |.............. 453,723,018 425,795,307 408, 808-675 335, 166, 671 353, 160, 229 
Imports, excluding gold......... bY IT a oS ie es eee 160,310,824 162,920, 856 137, 569-394 126, 204, 238 140, 192, 850 
Exports, excluding gold......... bps (aang ha Al 289,912,212 259, 808, 158 269, 176-070 204, 795, 236 211, 895, 408 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNTS APs At ye cieis oh cei $ 4,850, 427,912) 5,913,477,221| 4,654, 206,673] 4, 194,613,475) 4,966, 558,098) 4,073,390, 537 
Bank notes in circulation..... (*) $ 760, 800, 000 767,300,000 746, 700, 000) 614, 400, 000 623, 500, 000 581, 800, 000 
Bank deposits in savings........ SLi G: A. Se ee 1, 882,539,587) 1,961,160, 941]] 1,673, 189,283} 1,629,494, 616] 1,708, 732,999 
Bee loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.............. 1, 201,230,243] 985,406,648} 1,099, 807,975] 1,164, 472,687] 1,007,598, 156 
ailway— 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
CATS Boor ie ed Scouse (7) 238, 822 293, 894 290, 454 224,916 279, 487 288,065 
Canadian National Railways 
TOVENUCS Fadi kiss os etolaode. t Tilo Aleto 5 BEpo orn e cl OER nroic oc IME (CII Pear 33,072,561 28,175,200 32,128,400 
Operating expenses........... Se ees sph cae Sa Ss eatin oat RO aay 25, 654,677 22,570,045 24,346, 408 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
traffic earnings............. SFE eee ed aos. A 27,461,492 26,344, 166 24, 532,338 22,414, 905 22,799,000 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all lines. So See ee, 21, 870, 852 20,502,749), . 18,329,027 17, 145, 450 17,081,050 
Steam railways, freight in 
OMEN OSes es terest eee eh pre eee ake eure Sires We eats [alt ofeious: eres arerer es atl eae cae eeeaaeays 4,750, 172,000} 5,077, 229,000) 5,170,852, 000 
Building permits............... Sho RR OES eee 6,348, 196 6, 880, 239 6, 625, 430 7,956, 629 8, 432, 851 
Contracts awarded........... (8) $ 26, 122, 600 14, 146, 500 19, 238, 500 13,451,200} - 22,085,500 21,412, 800 
Mineral production— 
Pignrone ese a oeee eee tons|'Ssst ai eee 142, 249 146,794 164, 382 170,578 175, 424 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons| ereatecernee 259, 444 271,976 269, 834 270, 812 271,127 
Herro-allOVS..0 cs occ cle veisenee TODS | peter acloreie.s ¢ 16,169 16, 843 19, 567 16, 733 18, 266 
Gold ie Meee. BR OUNCOS| Sasi eerste 267,797 280, 062 362,983 365, 755 385,111 
Coal ioe. se yleslesss cst tOnsiigsscrass.. HS 1, 445, 309 1, 547,234 1,735, 460 1,646, 387 1,574, 871 
Timber scaled in British 
Columbia Year wists. bdktit.|:see eae DiS 219 Eater... cee 186, 846, 509 222,518,072 214, 881,097 
IBlour produchion wien. IDDIS: Nes Saket 2,175, 831 2,118,409 2,062, 835 1,973,401 1, 851, 062 
Footwear production........... DAIS] ee ers ee 2,925, 870 2,885, 816 2,650,375 2,884, 992 2,992,325 
Output of central electric sta- 
LIONS RONIRE oak hy (actrees Ke wihtiliai soatats sees 3, 460, 737,000] 3, 458,568,000!) 3, 248,672,000} 3,188, 797,000) 3,174,419, 000 
Sales of insurance............... scl kta ae Sina neat 53,207,000 52, 846, 000 44,970,000 51,333,000 57,149,000 
Newsprint production.......... tonsii .#i/4,24.. 2% 256,340 259, 340 244,180 251, 150 271, 560 





* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 

t Week ended December 30, 1943. 

(1) Base, 1926=100. (2) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. (3) Base, June, 1941=100. (4) Base, 1935-1939 = 
100. (5) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. (*) Notes in the hands of the public.(’) Figures for four weeks 
ended January 1, 1944, and corresponding previous periods. (8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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month was due to increases in logging, mining, 
services and in trade. The advance in the 
last named group was substantial, due in part 
to the employment of unusually large num- 
bers of part time workers. The indexes for 
other groups including that for manufacturing 
were lower. This is the sixth decline in manu- 
facturing since the outbreak of war. The other 
occasions were seasonal losses at January 1 in 
each year since 1939, and a contra-seasonal 
_ decline at May 1, 1943. The employers re- 

porting disbursed $59,950,027 in salaries and 
wages, an increase of 0:8 per cent as compared 
with October. The movement in payrolls has 
been upward, with rare exceptions, throughout 
the period in which the statistics have been 
collected, that is, since early in 1941. The 
weekly per capita earnings averaged $31.59 at 
November 1, $31.53 at October 1, $29.81 at 
November 1, 1942, and $27.02 at November 1, 
1941. 

The index of the physical volume of busi- 
ness advanced slightly in November 1948, to 
242-9 as compared with 239-5 for the previous 
month. As compared with November 1942, 
the increase was 16-9 per cent. The indexes 
of mineral production, construction and electric 
power output were considerably lower than in 
the previous month but these were more than 
offset by the advances which occurred in the 
manufacturing group index and in the index 
indicating the volume of distribution of goods. 

For the first eleven months of 1943, busi- 
ness operations averaged higher than for any 
other similar period in the record. The in- 
crease as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1942 was 17-1 per cent. It was re- 
ported that some evidence toward tapering off 
was evident after May, 1943, but the index 
continued to rise slightly even in November 
over the preceding month. 

The index of employment was 6:4 per cent 
higher for the eleven months’ period in 1943 
than for the similar period in 1942, mineral 
production 30-8 per cent higher, and manu- 
facturing 21-5 per cent higher, while the value 
of construction contracts declined 28-6 per 
cent. 


An Order in Council of 
Immigration status December 10 (P.C. 9440) 
_ of refugees in makes provision for the 
Canada status of refugees trans- 

ferred to this country from 
the United Kingdom who have been allowed 
to take up employment or to pursue studies 
in Canada under prescribed conditions. 
According to the order, “it is desirable to 
make provision with regard to their immigra- 
tion status in this country, and to render 
their position similar, in essential respects, to 
that of enemy aliens in general in Canada.” 
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The order states that notwithstanding any 
provision of the Immigration Act, the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources may issue a 
temporary permit to enter Canada to any 
refugee whose release in Canada has been 
approved by ‘the appropriate authorities. 
Such a permit will be issued for a period of 
not more than one year, but is renewable. 
Particulars and proposed. address of the 
refugee will be forwarded to the Registrar 
General of Enemy Aliens. 

The refugee will then “be deemed for 
purposes of the Defence of Canada Regula- 
tions, to be an enemy alien ordinarily resident 
in Canadia, and subject to such restrictions 
as are placed by the Defence of Canada 
Regulations or any other Order or Regulation 
upon any enemy alien ordinarily resident in 
Canada:” 

He will also “be subject to the provisions 
of the National Selective Service (Civilian) 
Regulations in the same manner and to the 
same extent as any other person in Canada.” 


The Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of 


Commission to 


investigate Labour, announced on De- 
welfare of cember 20 the appointment 
Japanese in of a Commission to in- 
British Columbia vestigate the present provi- 

sions “made for the main- 
tenance and welfare of persons of the 


Japanese race resident in settlements in the 
interior of British Columbia under the admin- 
istration of the Department of Labour.” 

Most of the Japanese in Canada, especially 
the Japanese Canadians, are busy at useful 
employment in various parts of the country. 
There are still, however, several thousand 
Japanese unemployables and their families in 
the British Columbia settlements, and these 
have made representations that provision 
made for their maintenance is not adequate. 

On the other hand, the Department of 
Labour has received complaints in British 
Columbia that the provisions made are, if 
anything. too generous. It was decided: that 
a careful enquiry was indicated as necessary to 
establish the facts of the case. 

The Minister pointed out that methods of 
administration are not an issue at this time 
—that the enquiry relates solely to the 
policies adopted for the welfare of the 
Japanese. 

The Chairman of the Commission 
(appointed by Order in Council P.C. 9498, 
December 14) is Dr. F. W. Jackson, Deputy 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare, 
Province of Manitoba. The members of the 
Commission are Dr. G. F. Davidson, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Canadian Welfare Council, 
Ottawa; W. R. Bone, Administrator of Social 
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Services, City of Vancouver, B.C.; and Mrs. 
Mary Sutherland, Revelstoke, B.C. 

The Commissioners are appointed as a 
Royal Commission under Part I of the 
Inquiries Act. 


Commencing with this issue 
the Lasour GAZETTE 1s pre- 
senting as a regular feature 
some new information con- 
cerning the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance 
Act. This will appear as part of the article, 
Recent Activities of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 

The new material consists of four tables. 
The first shows the number of claims for 
unemployment insurance benefit filed each 
month in local Employment and Selective 
Service offices. In this table the number of 
applicants month by month may be com- 
pared; this comparison makes a useful parallel 
to the Bureau of Statistics monthly index of 
employment in tracing the trend of the em- 
ployment situation in Canada. 

A second table gives by provinces the num- 
ber of claims received, and the disposition of 
these claims, i.e. claimant entitled to benefit 
or not entitled to benefit. 

Table 3 deals with claims disallowed, and 
the reasons for disallowance. Up to the pres- 
ent the greatest number of cases of refusal 
of benefit have been for workers voluntarily 
leaving their employment without just cause. 

The final table shows the number of persons 
receiving benefit each month, the number of 
days’ benefit paid, and the amount of benefit 
paid. The table also shows the average dura- 
tion of each period of compensated unem- 
ployment and the average amount paid per 
beneficiary. 

These tables are based on a monthly pam- 
phlet from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
entitled Statistical Report on the Operation 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


_ Operation of 
Unemployment 
Insurance Act 
in Canada 


Arrangements have been 
made to facilitate the selec- 
tion of technical personnel 
for the Armed Forces from 
University Science Students 
graduating in 1944, it was 


Travelling boards 
to interview 

1944 university 
science graduates 


recently announced by Mr. Arthur Mac- 
Namara, Director of National Selective 
Service. 


The three services, Army, Navy and Air 
Force, have informed the Wartime Bureau 
of Technical Personnel of their needs as to 
the numbers and types of engineering and 
science students they will require from the 
graduating classes. Instead of working inde- 
pendently as in the past the three services 


. mobilization 
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will send travelling boards representing the 
technical branches of the Navy, the Army 
and the R.C.A.F. together with officials of 
the Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel, 
to visit the various universities in the near 
future for the purpose of interviewing 
graduates for technical appointments. 

The principal advantage of having all three 
services represented at a University at the 
same time is that it becomes possible for a 
student who is not acceptable to the service 
of his first choice to be considered at once 
by the service of his second or third choice 
so that a final decision in the case of each 
student may be made with the least possible 
delay. 

Prior to the visit of the travelling boards 
it is intended that all students who indicated 
one of the services as their first preference 
on a declaration form previously completed 
will be medically examined. While the Boards 
will be chiefly concerned with interviewing 
the 1944 graduates for all three services, a 
number of 1945 graduates in engineering, 
mathematics and physics are required by the 
Navy and the Army for summer training 
during the 1944 vacation, and these will be 
selected at the same time. 

It is understood that after the representa- 
tives of the Armed Forces have completed 
their sciection, the needs of civilian industry 
for technical personnel from the 1944 grad- 
uates will be considered. 


A report received by the 
Department of Labour 
from the Commissioner of 
regulations the Royal Canadian 

Mounted Police shows that 
up to November 30 a total of 39,973 men 
had been questioned by the R.C.M.P. in 
regard to compliance with Mobilization Regu- 
lations as a result of visits to poolrooms, beer 
parlours and similar places. 

Up to the end of November, 1,659 places 
had been visited, and as a result 2,701 
men were detained temporarily, until they 
could prove they had not failed to comply 
with the Regulations. Of these, 344 have 
been charged in court with attempting to 
evade the military call-up, and 164 have been 
charged with failure to notify change of 
address or to give other information under 
National Registration Regulations. In addi- 
tion, 105 deserters from the Armed Forces 
were lIccated, while 662 men found to be 
without gainful occupation, were referred to 
Selective Service Offices, and were made 
available for work. 

The campaign being 
R.C.M.P. is continuing. 


Enforcement of 


conducted by the 
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The Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, announced on 
December 27 the appoint- 
ment of a University 
Advisory Board, to consider and report on 
manpower problems affecting the universities 
in wactime. The Board will concern itself 
with both problems involved in the military 
call-up and the shaping of university policies 
to better serve wartime needs in regard to 
university graduates. 

Arthur MacNamara, Director of National 
Selective Service, will be chairman of the 
Board, while Dr. Sidney Smith, president of 
the University of Manitoba, will be vice- 
chairman. H. W. Lea, Director of the War- 
time Bureau of Technical Personnel, is the 
secretary. 

Other members of the Board include: Dr. 
R. C. Wallace, principal, Queen’s University ; 
Rev. Dr. H. J. Cody, president of the 
University of Toronto; Paul Beique, consult- 
ing engineer of Montreal; Dr. Cyrille Gagnon, 
rector of Laval University; Dr. Norman 
MacKenzie, president of the University of 
New Brunswick; Dr. James 8. Thomson, 
president of the University of Saskatchewan; 
J. G. Fogo, K.C., Associate Co-ordinator of 
Controls, Department of Munitions and 
Supply; Paul Goulet, Associate Director of 


Appointment of 
university 
advisory board 


Selective Service; and §. H. McLaren, 
Associate Director of Selective Service 
(Mobilization). 


The Board held its 
Ottawa on January 6. 


initial meeting in 
An Economic Stabilization 


Committee to Information Committee has 


enlist public been formed with the 
support for object of enlisting the 
economic fullest possible public 
stabilization support for the Govern- 


ment’s program of controls. 

Order in Council P.C. 9746, December 21, 
which establishes the committee, states that 
“it has become a matter of national urgency 
to create a wider understanding of the 
necessity for economic stabilization in war- 
time and of the responsibility of individuals 
and groups to carry out their parts in making 
the economic stabilization program: effective.” 
It points out that the Government has 
“reafirmed the necessity of serving the 
nationai welfare by the maintenance of 
economic stabilization.” 

The duties of the new committee are stated 
to be to “institute a program of public 
information designed to increase the under- 
standing of economic stabilization measures, 
of the need for these measures in the in- 
terests of the nation as a whole, of the 
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benefits of these measures to all groups and 
individuals, and of the responsibility of all 
groups and individuals to do their part in 
assuring their success.” 

The membership of the committee is drawn 
trom Government departments most directly 
concerned. 

Seven applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigation tion under the provisions 
Act of the Industrial Disputes 


Investigation Act were 
received during the month of December. 
Five boards submitted their reports; one 
board was established, and the constitution 
of another was completed during the month. 
Five disputes were referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners and reports 
were received from Commissioners in four 
cases. The settlement of one dispute was 
reported, agreement having been reached 
between the parties. One application was 
rejected, and two applications were with- 
drawn. 

A revision of the standard 
by-laws governing all co- 
operative associations in- 
corporated under the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative 
Associations Act was 
gazetted on December 23. They deal with 
meetings, voting, election and duties of 
officers, special committees, withdrawal of 
members, audit and inspection, etc. The 
by-laws governing credit unions incorpor- 
ated under the Saskatchewan Credit Union 


Bylaws governing 
co-operative 
associations in 
Saskatchewan 


Act were revised at the same time. They 
relate to organization and membership, 
capital and liability, deposits, pass books, 


loans, meetings, elections, directors, duties of 
officers, credit committee, supervisory coin- 
mittee, reserves, banking and use of seal, etc. 
In 1941 a total of 768 co-operative organi- 
zations submitted financial reports required 
by the Acts under which they are incor- 
ported to the Commissioner of Co-operation 
and Markets in Saskatchewan. Of this 
number, 68 were credit unions, 483 were 
co-operative purchasing associations, 29 were 
marketing co-operatives and two were whole- 
saling and manufacturing organizations. 


A recent number of the 
Maritime Co-operator out- 
lines progress that is being 
made by the Canadian 
Handicraft Guild in promoting home arts 
and crafts. The Guild has its national head- 
quarters in Montreal. 

It is stated that the Montreal shop alone 
has turned over more than one million dollars 


Home arts 
and crafts 
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to weavers, rug makers, carpenters, iron and 
silver smiths. In Quebec, the provincial 
government sets aside 470,000 a year to 
cevelop the Art and Craft movement. By 
this means marked progress is claimed for 
the revival of regional folk art. 

On the Prairies, too, hand craftsmanship 
is finding new followers. It was reported 
recentiy in one of the Montreal newspapers, 
that “up to last spring there were some 25 
classes with an average of 14 pupils each that 
had completed a _ six weeks course in 
weaving”. Continuing, the report states that, 
“Over 300 women had learned to weave, and 
in addition, to wash, card, spin and dye 
wool. ... There are now 25 weaving circles 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta.” 


On November 4, the Min- 
Commission on ister of Health and Labour 
mothers’allowancesfor New Brunswick 
in New Brunswick announced the appointment 

of an Advisory Commission 
under the Mothers’ Allowances Act, which was 
proclaimed in force August 11, 1943. The 
members of the Commission, who will con- 
sider applications for allowances and _ to 
advise the Director administering the Act, 


are: Mrs. Florence R. Bertelson, Salmon- 
hurst; Mrs. Herminie Goguen, Cocagne 
Bridge; Mrs. Mary A. Shea, Fredericton; 


and the Rev. R. H. Scott, Provincial Child 
Welfare Officer, Fredericton. 


The British Government 
has recently introduced a 
Bill in the House of 
Commons to assist disabled 
persons in securing employ- 
ment. The Disabled Persons (Employment) 
Bill implements the recommendations recently 
made by the Tomlinson Committee on the 
Rehabilitation and Resettlement of Disabled 
Persons (L.G., 1948, p. 425). The Committee 
expressed the opinion “that the only satis- 
factory form of resettlement for a disabled 
person is employment which he can take and 
keep on his merits as a worker in normal 
competition with his fellows’. The Bill 
applies not only to war casualties but to 
persons disabled through injury, disease or 
congenital deformity. 

Under the Bill disabled persons are to be 
registered by the Munistry of Labour and 
Nationai Service and provided with remedial 
treatment and vocational training to fit them 
for employment. Employers of more than 25 
workers will be required to employ a certain 
quota of disabled persons. In addition, cer- 
tain employments throughout industry will be 
reserved for disabled persons. Employment 
under sheltered conditions will be provided 
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for the more seriously disabled in voluntary 
undertakings or special centres financed by 
the Government. 

Giving effect to another’ recommendation 
of the Committee, the Ministry has recently 
opened a Rehabilitation Centre for men at 
Kgham, Surrey. The Centre is designed to 
restore mental and physical fitness to persons 
who ‘have just recovered from. serious injury 
or illness. It is equipped with workshops in 
which disabled persons may be trained for 
new jobs. Attendance at the Centre is 
voluntary but board, lodging and allowances 
are paid by the Government to persons in 
residence. 


To overcome the serious 
shortage of domestic staff 
in hospitals and institutions, 
the British Government 
has announced’ its intention 


Regulation of 
conditions 

of domestic 
workers in 


British hospitals of taking steps to regulate 
the wages and working 
conditions of this class of worker. The 


shortage is not only hampering the operation 
of institutions which care for the sick, the 
aged, the infirm, and young children, but it 
is aggravating the shortage of nurses by 
requiring them. to perform. non-nursing ditties 
which consume time and also deter many 
persons from entering the profession. Owing 
to the absence of recognized rates of pay 
and conditions of service for institutional 
domestic staff, the Minister of Labour and 
National Service has heretofore considered, it 
impracticable to solve the problem by using 
his powers to direct persons into such employ- 
ment. 

Last July the Government appointed a 
Committee under the chairmanship of Sir 
Hector Hetherington to consider the wages 
and working conditions which should be 
recognized in any scheme for recruiting 
domestic workers for hospitals and institu- 
tions. The Committee heard representations 
from workers’ and employers’ organizations 
in the industry and studied the existing 
collective agreements. Its report has been 
published as a White Paper and the Minister 
of Labour and National Service announced 
in the House of Commons at the beginning 
of November that the Government would 
accept its recommendations. He declared, 
however, that they would be applied only to 
institutions where there were no collective 
agreements in effect, and would not govern 
mental hospitals for which special arrange- 
ments are being planned. 

The Committee proposed a scale of mini- 
mum wages for the different classes of domes- 
tic workers, holidays with pay, sickness bene- 
fits, limiting hours to 96 a fortnight, and the 
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fixing of maximum charges for meals. It was 
of the opinion “that differential rates for town 
and country areas are not desirable or 
equitable” owing! to the difficulty of recruiting 
workers for rural institutions and the isolation 
and lack of amenities in rural areas. It 
suggested that if hours exceed 96 a fortnight, 
compensatory time-off should be given in the 
next fortnight. or if this was not feasible, the 
overtime should be paid for at one and one- 
quarter times the non-resident’s hourly rate. 
The Committee did not favour enhanced pay 
for Sundays or holidays as work on these 
days cannot be avoided in _ institutions. 
Workers should be granted six statutory holi- 
cays or compensatory leave in lieu of them, 
and after six months’ continuous service at 
least a week’s annual holiday with pay; and 
a holiday allowance of 12s 6d should be paid 
to resident staff. After six months’ con- 
tinuous service, employees should also be 
entitled to sick leave of three weeks at full- 
pay and three weeks at half-pay each year. 
Sick leave could be accumulated if not used. 
An allowance of 12s 6d a week should be paid 
to resident staff who do not receive in-patient 
treatment. 

The Committee expressed the opinion that 
the status of institutional domestic staff must 
be raised and efforts made to improve the 
arrangements made for their accommodation 
and leisure if sufficient workers are to be 
attracted to this occupation. The Minister 
of Labour and National Service stated that 
he was appcinting a small standing com- 
mittee to advise him on the problems of 
these workers and was extending the activi- 
ties of the Welfare Officers and the Welfare 
Advisory Boards of the Ministry to include 
domestic workers in institutions. He added: 

I do not propose to rest content with promul- 
gating rates and conditons for adoption by indi- 
vidual institutions. It is my aim that this 
service should be placed in the general estima- 
tion on a footing with any other industry and 
that it should offer suitable training, prospects 
of advancement, and proper welfare arrange- 
ments. 

An agreement was recently 
signed by the official and 
trade union sides of the 
British war War Department Industrial 
department Whitley Council to provide 
establishments for the establishment of 

joint production com- 
mittees in War Department establishments. 
The War Department Whitley Council is the 
negotiating machinery for determining the 
working conditions of civilian employees in 
industrial establishments operated by the 
Department. 

The agreement stipulates that the produc- 
tion committees are to be purely con- 


Joint production 
committees in 
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sultative and advisory. They will not deal 
with questions such as wages or other matters 
which are covered by agreements with the 
unions represented in the establishments. 
Their purpose is to enable employees to make 
suggestions for increasing efficiency and out- 
put and to bring their practical knowledge 
and experience to bear on the work of the 
plant. 

The production committee in each estab- 
lishment is to be set up by agreement between 
the two sides of each local Industrial Whitley 
Committee. A production committee should 
have not more than six representatives each 
of management and the organized workers. 
Additional representatives with special knowl- 
edge or a particular problem under discussion 
may be invited to attend certain meetings. 
Only those workers who belong to a trade 
union «nd have completed 12 months’ service 
are eligible for election to the committee or 
for appointment as a special representative. 
Each side will appoint a secretary. Meetings 
will be held when required, but normally, not 
more than once a month. Recommendations 
of the meeting must be transmitted to the- 
head of the establishment. In addition, a 
copy of the minutes should be sent to the 
joint secretaries of the War Department 
Industrial Whitley Council. 


Applications to the US. 
Wage applications National War Labour 
involving ability Board in which a company 
to secure states that wages are the 
adequate key factor. in determining 
labour force its ability to secure and 

hold an adequate labour 
force, may receive the joint sponsorship of 
the War Production Board and the War 
Manpower Commission if “justified in terms 
of the urgency of essential production.” 
Announcement of an agreement to this effect 
between these two agencies was made in a 
recent press release from the U.S. Office of 
War Information, which further stated that 
the agreement had received the approval of 
the Chairman of the National War Labour 
Board. 

In presentations to the War Labour Board, 
the War Production Board must certify to 
the importance of the product to the war 
effort; whether deliveries are behind, on, or 
ahead of schedule; andi to what extent labour 
appears to be the limiting factor as compared 
with availability of materials or other pro- 
auction factors. 

The War Manpower Commission will certify 
whether there is in fact a manpower shortage; 
whether such shortage cannot be remedied 
solely by the application of measures avail- 
able to the employer and to the War Man- 
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power Commission; and the effect that a 
wage adjustment would have on the man- 
power situation within the plant and the 
probable effect of the wage adjustment on 
the manpower situation within other plants 
in the area. 

According to the Labour 
Food facilities Management News (Wash- 
reduce absenteeism ington) for January, the 

United States Food Distri- 
bution Administrator has appointed’ a com- 
mittee to work with labour and management 
in supplying in-plant food facilities. Priorities 
and materials for kitchen equipment will be 
provided by the War Production Board; 
food by the Office of Price Administration; 
and manpowcr by the War Manpower Com- 
mission. One of the main purposes to be 
achieved, it is said, is to provide another 
check on absenteeism in industry. 

It is asserted that in-plant feeding facilities, 
or the lack of them, become increasingly 
important as absenteeism and quit rates rise 
in war plants. “Employment of women, food 
rationing, shortage of housing, inadequate 
restaurant facilities and transportation prob- 
lems make some type of food service in the 
plant necessary.” 

It is pointed out that Great Britain has 
found in-plant feeding so important that all 
British factories with more than 250 employees 
are required to have it. 

Although the provision of such facilities is 
admittedly not general in United States 


industrial plants, several concrete  illustra- 
tions are enumerated to indicate’ that 
excellent results have been obtained in 


individual instances, not only in reducing 
absenteeism, but in the curtailment of 
industrial accidents as well. 


An outline of the program 
which the United States 
War Production Board has 
undertaken to provide 
cafeterias and other health 


Cafeterias and 
in-plant facilities 
for workers in 
U.S. war plants 


facilities for workers in war 


plants appeared in the text of a recent letter 
from Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the 
Board, to President Roosevelt. 

“Because proper facilities such as cafeterias, 
rest rooms, toilets, and locker facilities are a 
prerequisite for maximum war production, the 
War Production Board some eighteen months 
ago established an Industrial Health and 
Safety Section in our Labour Production 
Division which has been working on these 
problems continuously with management and 
the procurement agencies,” the letter states. 
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“An Office of Women Consultants was estab- 
lished in order to work out problems that 
have arisen or become more acute because of 
the great imcrease in woman war workers. 
Last spring our Labour Production Division 
Initiated an active program on ‘in-plant 
feeding’ in co-operation with other agencies 
and this has been formalized in the War 
Production Board by an Administrative Order 
dated November 30, 1943, which designates 
our Office of Civilian Requirements as the 
claimant agency responsible for making avail- 
able the equipment necessary. 

“In-plant facilities in war plants have 
always been considered by our Industry 
Divisions and Facilities Bureau as ‘essential 
for the war effort’ and therefore eligible for 
construction during war time. 


“In order to emphasize the importance of 
this activity, additional instructions are being 
issued to our entire organization to approve 
such essential ‘in-plant’ facilities in war plants 
as cafeterias, rest rooms, toilets, andi locker 
facilities when they are submitted by the War 
Department, Navy Department, or Maritime 
Commission.” ; 

President Roosevelt had previously written 

letters to the Chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the chairman of 
the U.S. Maritime Commission, stating that 
“in order to prevent unnecessary loss of man- 
hours and productive effort in our essential 
industries and! to increase the employment of 
women, it is my desire that your agency make 
the necessary funds and materials available 
for such facilities as may appropriately be 
installed in the plants and yards under your 
jurisdiction.” 
Industrialization in India 
in proportion to the popu- 
lation is, as yet, not exten- 
sive, but substantial pro- 
gress has been made according to the monthly 
rews-letter issued by the Royal Bank of 
Canada for December. It is stated that 
“there are 700 unions with half a million 
members (in India). Industrial legislation 
started as early as 1881, and now there are 
acts limiting working hours to 54 a week, 
prohibiting children under 12 from working 
and making provision for the protection of 
women employees.” India also has a seat on 
the Council of the International Labour Office 
end an Indian was President in 1927. “More 
than 50,000 men are being trained in a tech- 
nical education scheme organized by the 
labour department.” 


Labour unionism 
in India 


Manpower 


Compliance of Male Employees with Mobilization Regulations 


ia will shortly become necessary for every 
employer of male workers to examine the 
standing of employees of military call-up age 
to make sure that they have complied with 
Mobilization Regulations. An order in council 
of December 31 (P.C. 9919) authorizes the 
Minister of Labour to issue an order requiring 
employers to make a check on their employees 
to this effect. 

Through this survey it is hoped that any 
men who may be delinquent in regard to the 
military call-up will be located, so that their 
cases may be dealt with. 

The term “employer” will include Dominion, 
provincial and municipal governments, as well 
as all private businesses, and also will include 
farmers, even where the employee is a son 
or other relative of the farmer. 


The order of the Minister, provided for 
under the order in council, is to be issued as 
soon as necessary arrangements have been 
completed to assist employers in making the 
necessary survey. The order will set forth the 
dates between which employers are to check 
on their employees. 

In the meantime male employees are 
expected to provide themselves with copies of 
any documents they need to prove that they 
have not failed to comply with Mobilization 
Regulations. A warning to this effect was 
issued by the Department of Labour some 
time ago to male persons in employment 
(L.G., Oct., 1943, p. 13840). 

The order in council amends National 
Selective Service Mobilization Regulations by 
adding a new section 25A. 


Labour Supply in the Coal Mining Industry 


ane mines throughout Canada reported 
a net increase of 3,122 workers during 
the period June 1 to November 30, 1943, 
according to a recent announcement by the 
Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour. Of the total, 1,100 were added by 
mines in the Maritimes, 1,832 in the Prairies, 
and 190 in British Columbia. 

The net addition came from three main 
sources: 

(1) the compulsory return of ex-coal mine 
workers to the industry under Selective 
Service Regulations;1 

(2) the voluntary return of skilled miners 
granted leave from the Armed Forces; 


(3) the recruitment through Selective 
Service Offices of other workers, mainly 
unskilled. 


Another source, in the Prairies, has been a 
return for the winter months of some farmers 
who work seasonally at coal mining during 
the winter. 

The Minister pointed out that a governing 
factor in building up the staffs of the mines 
is the shortage of “producers”. Coal mining 


1P.C. 246 as amended by P.C. 4092, May 17, 1943 
(L.G., June, 1948, p. 739). 
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is a skilled) occupation, which normally 
requires an extended apprenticeship. While 
an additional number of unskilled’ workers 
could be provided by Selective Service, these 
could be absorbed by the mines only in 
proportion to the number of skilled workers 
available. Although under the Order in 
Council of last May practically every ex-coal 
mine worker who is physically fit and who 
was engaged in any other industry has now 
been returned to the mines, the Munister 
stated, a shortage of skilled producers con- 
tinues to exist, particularly in the Maritime 
Provinces and on Vancouver Island. 

Of the net addition of 3,122 men to the 
staffs of the coal mining companies, 1,033 
were skilled producers, 1,371 were other 
underground workers (mostly semi-skilled) 
and 718 were surface workers, most of whom 
are unskilled. 

The net additions brought the total 
employed in Canadian coal mines at Novem- 
ber 30 last to 27,986, compared with 24,864 
at June 1 last. * The net addition at 
November 30 compared to a year before was 
about 3,000. 

“While the coal shortage which was 
anticipated Jast May when the Government 
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ceclared labour supply for the coal mines 
to be a national emergency”, the Munister 
sald, “has not been obviated completely, the 
outlook has improved. Production of Cana- 
dian coal from April to November (inclusive) 
stands at 11,253,000 tons, compared to a total 
approximately 600,000 tons greater in the same 
months of 1942. But for the net additions to 
working forces, the falling off in production 
would) have been much more substantial. 
However, with these net additions, it is 
anticipated that production in the immediate 
future will stand better by comparison with 
a year before.” 


Labour Priority of Gold Mines 


On January 8 the Minister announced that 
a temporary change in the labour priority of 
gold mines had been made, to permit of the 
mines engaging some men who may be avail- 
able, and who are not immediately required 
for other higher priority jobs for which they 
may be fitted. 

National Selective Service has made a 
survey of the gold mines, and has drawn up 


Winter Employment 


PECIAL arrangements have been made 
under National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations to facilitate the procedure in 
connection with the laying off of men at 
the close of navigation on the Great Lakes, 
and for securing a return of the men to 
navigation when it re-opens in the Spring. 
Selective Service Officers have been extend- 
ing their facilities to issue the necessary 
forms in connection with the lay-off of men 
as shipping closes, visiting boats where 
possible. The officers and men laid off from 
the boats are then registered for other essen- 
tial work during the winter time, and. place- 
ments are proceeding. Some of the men will 
take advantage of the winter to take up 


Employment of Prisoners 


ae placing of prisoners of war in civilian 
employment in Canada was authorized 
in. May, 1943, by Order in Council P.C. 2326 
(L.G., June, 1948, p. 741). 

Prisoners of war, to the number of over 
2,400 are now working at 25 labour projects 
across the country, mainly connected with the 
production of fuel wood. Production has been 
satisfactory, the daily rate per prisoner going 
as high as 14 cords in some cases. 


il 


a schedule of their minimum labour require- 
that 


ments, is to say, of the minimum 
rumbers of men necessary to keep the 
individual mines operating. What is now 


being done is to: temporarily allow a “B” 
priority to certain gold mines, until they 
reach minimum labour quotas, after which the 
priority will again be redtuced. 

The Minister of Labour emphasized that 
all coal mines and virtually all base metal 
mines essential to the war effort are in “A” 
priority; so that the gold mines are not being 
placed on an equality basis with those other 
mines. 

The present change is made by Selective 
Service because some of the gold mines faced 
a suspension of operations unless they secured 
some more workers, while at the same time 
demands for labour from high priority indus- 
tries have eased to some extent. 

Regular Selective Service Regulations are 
not being changed for gold mining; that is 
workers will still require work permits, and 
men will only be allowed to go to the gold 
mines where higher priority jobs are not 
avallable. 


of Inland Seamen 


tuition and examinations for certificates as 
navigating officers or marine engineers. 

It is intended that men who are to return 
to navigation work next year will be able 
to claim continuation of postponement of 
military training by reason of their occupa- 
tion. Even though these seamen enter an 
occupation from which Selective Service 
ordinarily does not permit separation, seamen 
will be permitted to return to navigation upon 
the arrival of Spring—andi in fact Selective 
Service is taking measures to assist in locating 
the men when they are again requiredi on the 
lakes. 

The arrangements have been worked out in 
consultation with the Director of Merchant 
Seamea andi the Canadian Seamen’s Union. 


of War at Civilian Work 


Some use has been made of the services of 
prisoners at farm work. Over 60 men have 
been assigned to farm jobs in Carleton 
County, near Ottawa, and 107 in the Brooks, 
Alta., district. In addition, over 500 prisoners 
were used on daily work during the harvest, 
particularly in the sugar beet areas of Alberta. 

In the labour projects now in operation, 
accommodation for prisoners and guards is 
provided by the employer. Employers pay 
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the Department of Labour for the services 
of prisoners at the going rate of wages for 
such work adjusted to the work output. 
Prisoners receive from the Department a 
daily rate of working pay which is fixed in 
accordance with the provisions of the Inter- 
national Convention governing the employ- 
ment of prisoners of war. 
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The fact that the utilization of’ prisoners’ 
services is working successfully is borne out 
by continuous requests from their employers 
asking for more men. In so far as discipline 
is eoncerned, the Department states that 
generally the conduct of the men has given 
rise to no difficulties. 


National Registration Regulations Amended 


HE National Registration Regulations 
have been amended by a recent order in 
- council, P.C. 8789, December 24. Most of the 
amendments thereby authorized are minor 
administrative ones, bringing the Regulations 
and the forms in use thereunder into line and 
up-to-date with the rapidly changing war con- 
ditions. 

A few of the amendments are worthy of note, 
namely: 

(1) The general registration of itinerant 
merchant seamen (other than those of Can- 
adijan citizenship) through the post offices is 
prevented. A special form of temporary reg- 
istration has been provided for these subjects 
and registrars appointed at the principal Can- 
adian seaports. 

(2) It is made an offence for a person (a) to 
alter or obliterate any authorized endorsement 
appearing upon a Registration certificate or 
to be in possession of a certificate that has 
been so changed; (b) to counsel any person to 
commit, or to conspire with any person to 
commit, offences contrary to the principal 
penalty clauses of the Regulations. 


(3) The two-year time lmitation set pre- 
viously for commencing actions against per- 
sons who illegally print, make or alter Regis- 
tration certificates or who alter or obliterate 
authorized endorsements on certificates, is 
extended so that action may be commenced 
at any time during the continuance of the pre- 
sent war. 

Others of the amendments make the forms 
now in general use under the Regulations 
integral parts of the Regulations. 

National Registration was originally car- 
ried out in August, 1940, when all persons in 
Canada 16 years of age or over were required 
to register. It has since been kept up to date 
through the issuance of certificates to individ- 
uals reaching the age of 16, through the reg- 
istration of changes of address, which have 
averaged many thousand per month, and 
through various other activities (L.G., March, 
1943, p. 312). Information gained from the 
registration is supplied to the Mobilization 
Divisions for use in the military call-up, and to 
various agencies as required. 


Drafting of Young Men for Coal Mines in Great Britain 


REAT Britain’s Minister of Labour and 

National Service, the Right Honourable 
Ernest Bevin, has announced a scheme for 
conscripting young men for work in coal 
mines. 

For some time previous to this announce- 
ment men up to 25 years of age who were 
available to be conscripted had been given an 
opportunity of choosing underground work in 
mines instead of service in the Armed Forces 
unless they were in certain skilled categories. 
However (as pointed out in a recent report 
by the Select Committee on National Expen- 
diture) the labour force available in the coal 
mining industry is subject to an annual loss, 
through illness, accident, and retirement of 
elderly workers, of some 20,000 or more men; 
and during 19438 this figure was expected to 
be offset only to the extent of some 4,000 


by the entry of young men choosing mining 
in preference to military service. The net 
loss during the year was thus estimated at 
16,000 men, reducing the total number of men 
engaged in the industry below the lowest 
level since August, 1941. Expedients such as 
the return of miners from the Home Forces 
had been exhausted, and a dangerous decline 
in coal production was anticipated. 

A few months ago the age hmit of 25 
years for men given the option of choosing 
coal mining instead of military service was 
abolished. 

The new plan of conscripting men directly 
for the mines was announced during Decem- 
ber by the Minister of Labour and National 
Service. It applies to men between the ages 
of 18 and 25, and is expected to bring more 
than 30,000 young men to the mines, at the 
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rate of 7,500 monthly for four months, and 
2,500 monthly thereafter. 

A draft is being taken during mid-January. 
Under the plan ten numbers from 0 to 9 will 
be written on cards which will be placed in 
a container. A member of the Miuinister’s 
staff will choose one of the numbers and all 
those whose national service registration 
certificates end with that number will be 
liable for duty in the mines. 

Exceptions have been made in respect of 
men who have been accepted for service 
with the R.A.F. or Fleet Air Arm, men 
accepted as artificers in submarines and men 
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in a short list of highly-skilled occupations. 

It was announced that men calledi up for 
the mines would: be treated similarly to men 
called up for the forces as far as privileges 
and concessions are concerned. They will be 
given four weeks’ preliminary training at pay 
ranging from $9.50 to $17.50, depending on 
age, then posted to collieries and paid full 
wages for the jobs they do. 

The new miners will rank with men in the 
forces in demobilization plans, and the ques- 
tion ot their joining the Miners’ Union will 
be dealt with in arrangements between 
employers and the union. 


Change in United States Manpower Policy 


N the Lasour Gazette for September, 1943, 

(p. 1218) a description was given of the United 
States policy for supplying manpower to the 
armed forces and mobilizing the nation’s 
labour supply for essential industry. The pro- 
gram then in effect under the direction of the 
War Manpower Commission was based on the 
principle that deferments from the armed 
forces should be given primarily to skilled 
workers employed in essential industry. Under 
the plan, dependency status was not to be con- 
sidered as a primary factor for deferment, and 
fathers between the ages of 18 and 37 were 
eligible for induction into the armed forces. 
A list of “non-deferrable occupations” was 
issued; and draft registrants in these occupa- 


Labour Turnover in War 


PPROXIMATELY twenty-six causes, 

singly or in combination, underlie the 
heavy labour turnover in American war plants, 
according to a recent report issued by the 
Office of War Information at Washington. 
The report states that labour turnover has 
reached the extent where war plants on the 
average must hire 17 workers to get a net 
employment increase of three. 

Common Causes—The major cause was 
found to be the desire for a better job at 
better wages. Then workers frequently grow 
restive under the impression that they are not 
doing enough to aid the war effort; or they 
are seeking opportunities for promotion; or 
they feel that their ability is not sufficiently 
recognized. Inadequate transportation or 
housing, unsatisfactory hours, and _ overly 
hazardous conditions in plants are among other 
of the leading causes of workers quitting their 
jobs. 

Among the lesser-known reasons mentioned 
in the report are lack of satisfying social con- 
tacts or recreation after work; layoffs and in- 


tions were instructed to transfer to war jobs 
or be placed first on the list for induction. 

The United States Congress recently moved 
to reverse this program by passing a new draft 
bill giving preferential treatment to men who 
were fathers before the United States entered 
the war. The new law abolishes the War Man- 
power Commission’s list of non-deferrable 
occupations, and puts pre-Pearl Harbour 
fathers at the bottom of eligible lists. Occupa- 
tional deferments are required to be made by 
appeal boards sitting in registrants’ places of 
employment. The jurisdiction of Mr. Paul 
V. McNutt, Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, over the Selective Service system 
headed by Major General Lewis B. Hershey is 
eliminated. 


Plants in United States 


terruptions which the worker does not under- 
stand; or lack of proper feeding facilities near 
the plant. 


Women have other types of reasons for 
quitting, such as the desire to join a husband 
who is in one of the armed services; or house- 
keeping difficulties. Others quit to get married, 
or to have a baby, or to give more care to 
their children. Other causes are the lack of 
sanitary facilities; inadequate arrangements 
for shopping; and promotional discrimination 
against women. 


Corrective Measures—Among the remedies 
suggested are labour representation on produc- 
tion committees; hiring and exit interviews; 
programs stressing the importance of workers’ 
contributions to the war effort; and, in gen- 
eral, careful attention to correcting inade- 
quacies in working and living conditions that 
create unrest among workers. Various reme- 
dies are necessary, requiring the combined 
efforts of management, labour, community and 
government. 


Industial Welfare 


Inquiry Into Hospitals in Quebec 


Provincial Commission Recommends Sickness Insurance and 
Improvement of Working Conditions of 
Hospital Employees 


HE first three parts of the Report of the 
Commission of Inquiry into Hospitals 
have been published. This Commission was 
set up by the Quebec Government in August, 
1941, to enquire into Montreal hospitals, and 
in February, 1942, its terms of reference were 
extended to include all hospitals in ‘the prov- 
ince. It was directed to examine the 
economic position of public charitable 
hospitals and asylums for the insane, the 
state of their revenue and expenditure and 
the labour conditions of their employees. 

The first part of the Report, which was 
submitted in February, 1943, merely outlines 
‘the scope of ‘the Commission’s enquiries. 
The second and third parts were presented 
in June, 1943, and deal with “The Legal 
Problems of Public Charity” and “The Legal 
Status of Hospital Employees and _ their 
Working Conditions”. The fourth and fifth 
parts, which have not been published, are 
concerned with the “Financial Position of 
Hosptals” and “General Conditions of 
Hospitalization in Quebec”. 

The major recommendation of the second 
part was that the province should provide 
for sickness insurance and that a Commission 
should be established immediately to work 
out the details. In the third part it was 
recommended that the existing labour laws 
of the province should be extended to cover 
hospital employees wherever possible, and 
that, as an Immediate measure, a minimum 
wage order applying to these employees 
should be passed. The recommendations of 
both parts, insofar as they involve sugges- 
tions for immediate action, have already been 
implemented. 

As first set up, the Commission consisted 


of Dr. Arthur Lessard, Special Officer of 
Montreal ‘Charities, as chairman, Dr. A. 
Lorne C. Gilday, superintendent of the 


Western Division of the Montreal General 
Hospital, as vice-chairman, and the following 
members: Rev. Sister Allard, hospitaller- 
general of the MHotel-Dieu of Montreal, 
J. O’Connel-Maher, Associate Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour for the province, and Alfred 


Charpentier, president of the Confederation 
of Catholic Workers of Canada. When the 
scope of the Commission was extended, the 
following two members were added: Dr. 
Renault Lenneux, head physician of the St. 
Sacrement Hospital of Quebec, and Albert 
Towner, general manager of ‘the Caisse 
d’Economie Notre-Dame of Quebec. 


Public Charities and Lunatic Asylums Acts 


The Commission analysed in detail the 
Public Charities and Lunatic Asylums Acts, 
the two statutes under which public assist- 
ance is provided to. hospitals and other 
charitable institutions in the province. Under 
the former, the province and municipality 
each assume one-third of the cost of pro- 
viding treatment in an approved hospital or 
similar institution to persons who are certi- 
fied to be in need of treatment and unable 
to pay for it either directly or indirectly. 
The institution is responsible for the remain- 
ing one-third of the cost. The Lunatic 
Asylums Act provides that the cost of main- 


taining indigent insane persons will be 
defrayed entirely by the province and the 
municipality. 


Both these Acts have been on the statute 
books for over two decades, and the Commis- 
sion was of the opinion that they show 
clearly the attitude to public charity which 
was in fashion at the time they were passed. 
It was then widely believed that charity was 
2 private matter and that State interference 
in the field was to be feared. The State 
had to step in because the institutions were 
no longer financially able to meet the needs 
of indigent patients, but it refrained from 
interfering any more than was absolutely 
necessary. 

The Commission submitted that the system 
which resulted was inadequate under present 
conditions. The burden on the institutions 
was becoming increasingly difficult to bear 
both because their revenues had suffered as 
a result of the competitive appeals being. 
made tc the public by other charitable 
agencies and because their obligations had 
increased with the increase in the number 
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of cases in which hospital treatment was now 
considered necessary. An undue burden was 
also being placed on the municipalities with 
the increase in the number of indigent 
patients mow being cared for, and a particu- 
larly undesirable aspect of the situation was 
that the poorest municipalities were those in 
which there was the greatest need for free 
hospitalization. Moreover, the means test to 
which the patient was subjected was always 
humiliating and frequently delayed urgent 
treatment. 

The main criticism, however, went further 
than this. The Commission stated’ that the 
existing system had contributed nothing to 
the maintenance or improvement of the 
health of the people of the province, since 
its purpose was purely to provide thospitaliza- 
tion for indigent persons. It produced evi- 
dence to show that there was an “urgent 
need ior the State to interpose more fully 
in matters of the general health”. 


Sickness Insurance 


Therefore, .though it made several minor 
recommendations, the Commission was mainly 
concerned to find means whereby ‘the State 
could protect the health not merely of the 
poor but of the entire population. This, it 
believed, could be done through a system of 
general sickness insurance in which the State, 
the employer and the worker would con- 
tribute and in which the insurance premium 
would be calculated on a family, not an 
individual, basis. It therefore recommended 
the enactment of legislation laying down the 
principles of such a system and the estab- 
hshment of a Commission to work out the 
system in detail. 

The Quebee Legislature at its last session 
passed an Act, which was assented to on 
June 23, 1943, setting up a Health Insurance 
Commission. The Commission was directed 
by the Act to draw up a plan for health 
insurance along the lines recommended by 
the present Commission of Inquiry and in 
the meantime to recommend to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council any measures 
which might be taken to facilitate the tran- 
sition from the present to the new system 
‘L.G., July, 1948, p. 1028). 


Conditions of Work of Employees 


In the third part of its Report the Com- 
mission analysed the labour and social laws 
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of the province in so far as they apply to 
hospitals and similar institutions. It also 
studied the actual conditions of work of the 
employees and the opinions of the employees’ 
and hospital associations on these matters. 
The Commission found that the employees 
of charitable institutions obtain little protec- 
tion under existing labour laws and that they 
are In an unfavourable position as compared 
with other workers in several respects. For 
example, they lack a legal minimum wage 
and protection against industrial accidents and 
diseases, their hours are unduly long and 
they have no overtime pay, their wages are 
low and they have difficulty in obtaining 
recognition for their associations. These 
unfavourable conditions react unfavourably 
on the institutions themselves. It is difficult 
to obtain competent personnel, labour turn- 
over is high and there is a high degree of 
discontent and fatigue among the employees 
which affects their efficiency. 

The Commission therefore recommended 
(1) that existing social legislation should be 
generally applied to hospitals and _ similar 
institutions, (2) that the Act respecting the 
Arbitration of Disputes between Certain 
Charitabie Institutions and their Employees 
should be repealed and that the Municipal 
Strike and Lock-out Act should be applied 
to hospitals, (3) that the Minister of Labour 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion should consider the possibility of apply- 
ing the Workmen’s Compensation Act to 
charitable institutions, and (4) that the em- 
ployment of children under 14 should be pro- 
hibited and that the employment of those 
between the ages of 14 and 16 should be regu- 
lated by a system of permits. 

The Commission also was in favour of the 
negotiation of collective agreements between 
hospitals and their employees under either 
the Collective Agreement or Professional 
Syndicates Act. It did not expect, however, 
that this suggestion would be adopted imme- 
diately, and it recommended that in the 
meantime an order should be passed under 
the Minimum Wage Act applying to hospitals 
and similar institutions. The Commission 
appended to its Report a draft order along 
these lines and this draft has now been made 
law with only insignificant changes (L.G., 
Dec., 1948, p. 1748). 
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Factory Inspection in 


STEADY increase in the number of 
women workers, a rise in the number 

of reportable accidents particularly among 
women, a downward trend in hours of work 
and a growing interest im factory welfare 
arrangements are noted in the annual report 
for 1942 of the Chief Inspector of Factories 
for Great Britain. The awakened public 
cpinion concerning the well-being of the 
factory worker is attributed in large part to 
the increased employment of women and the 
entry iato industry of older persons drawn 
from the non-industrial population. The 


development of joint committees of various | 


kinds was also regarded as an important 
advance during the year. The Senior Medical 
Inspector reported a satisfactory state of 
health among industrial workers. A separate 
report on factory canteens showed a remark- 
able increase in the number of canteens and 
an improvement in their service. 

The work of the Factory Inspectorate has 
been greatly increased during the war due to 
the expansion and dispersal of factories, the 
employment of inexperienced workers and the 
development of new processes. About 30 per 
cent of the 387 members of the Inspectorate 
are temporary and only short-term training 
courses could be arranged for them. The 
appointment of an Industrial Health Advisory 
Committee to provide expert guidance on 
new problems was welcomed by the Chief 
Inspector. 

Accident Prevention 


While total accidents increased during the 
year, the percentage increase was slightly less 
than in 1940 and 1941, and the number of 
fatal accidents dropped. Only accidents 
requiring absence from work of three days 
or more are reported. There was a 66 per 
cent increase in the number of accidents 
suffered by women workers. This indicated 
the sharp increase in the number of women 
workers and also showed that “women have 
so largely taken over those accident-producing 
occupations formerly reserved for male 
workers of some skill”. About 85 per cent 
of the accidents to women occurred in occupa- 
tions connected with the manufacture of 
munitions. 

A considerable number of accidents to 
women were caused by their hair or clothing 
being caught in machines. The Government 
has been strongly urged to make the wearing 
of caps compulsory but the Chief Inspector 
pointed out that one of the most serious 
accidents happened to a girl wearing a cap. 
He stated that “the first line of defence is 
the efficient fencing of the dangerous part”. 
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Great Britain in 1942 


If cap-wearing was compulsory, there was a 
danger that “all concerned would tend to 
trust to this safeguard and neglect secure 
fencing’. He added: 

Until some highly popular lady popularizes 

a fashion in hairdressing which will make 

the present puffs and curls unfashionable, I 

have little hope of the cap being a complete 

protection. 
However, he commended the safety-cap shop 
run by one firm where the girls could choose 
whatever style and colour of hat they prefer. 
A warning was issued to women workers who 
attempt to protect manicured hands by wear- 
ing gloves which might catch in machinery. 

Accidents caused by transmission machinery 
only totalled 17 per cent of the reported 
accidents and the number of fatalities dropped 
appreciably in 1942. In 1920 these accidents 
accounted for 26 per cent of the total. This 
indicated the effectiveness of the safety pro- 
visions of the Factories Act directed against 
such hazards. A campaign by the Inspectors 
and a series of court convictions for inade- 
quate fencing have resulted m a _ greater 
awareness of the risks from transmission 
machinery. Accidents not due to machinery 
rose by 21 per cent. They included falls 
which accounted for over one-third of the 
fatalities, and injuries from the handling of 
goods which amounted to one-fourth of all 
accidents. The control of such accidents was, 
in the Chief Inspector’s opinion, a problem 
for safety organizations, joint committees and 
trained safety officers working inside the plant 
rather than for legislators. 

The increase in accidents was attributed not 
only to the entry of inexperienced workers 
such as women into industry, but also to 
attempts to work too fast or take short-cuts, 
over-worked supervisory staffs, fatigue from 
continuous employment at long hours for four 
years of war, less preliminary training, loss 
of maintenance staff, employment of older and 
less fit persons and _ insufficient medical 
supervision. 

Accident prevention campaigns can only 
succeed, in the opinion of the Chief Inspector, 

where the management is sympathetic to the 

idea, where there is a committee . that 
is given the necessary authority to get things 
done and where there iis a trained safety 
officer with sufficient status and technical 
ability to carry out both his own ideas and 
the decisions of the committee as well as his 
instructions from his executive. 
Cases are reported of firms with these essen- 
tials which achieved remarkable reductions 
in the number of accidents. One Government 
engineering plant organized four-day training 
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courses for women entrants and found that 
their accident rate was only half the rate 
of those who received no preliminary lectures. 
“We have no indication”, the Chief Inspector 
commented, “that would lead us to think that 
safe practices impede output.” 

Preventive work of ‘the Factory Depart- 
ment during 1942 included stimulating the 
formation of joint safety committees, produc- 
ing posters and safety films and organizing 
lecture courses for safety officers and fore- 
men. Special measures were directed against 
particular hazards. For example, regulations 
were issued to protect workers handling radio- 
active substances and grinding magnesium. 
A conference of firms filling methyl bromide 
fire-extinguishers was called to work out a 
voluntary code of precautions. A committee 
of representatives of trade unions, employers, 
a university technical expert and engineering, 
medical and general inspectors was appointed 
to study methods of preventing silicosis in 
steel foundries. A special booklet and posters 
were issued to warn shipyard workers of ithe 
danger of falls and falling objects which 
caused one-third of the 19,000 accidents in 
this industry in 1942. 


Hours of Work 


The Chief Inspector commented on ‘the 
public’s increasing acceptance of the fact 

that long hours do not necessarily mean a 

proportionate increase in output and that the 

man-hour is not a mathematical entity but 

varies with the fitness and vigour of the 

human being concerned. 


A general trend towards a reduction in the 
hours not only of women and young, persons 
but of adult men, whose hours are not con- 
trolled by the Factories Act, was observed 
during the year. Moreover, about 70 per cent 
of the 19,000 permissions granted under the 
general emergency orders (which authorize 
the employment of women and young persons 
for longer hours than those allowed by the 
Act) permitted work-weeks of not more than 
55 hours. In many cases the actual hours 
worked were found to be below the maximum 
authorized. Shortage of supervisory staff and 
technicians prevented a wider adoption of 
rota systems during the year. 

An investigation of the hours of young 
persons under 18 in a representative group 
of factories showed that of those over 16, 
89 per cent of the girls and 85 per cent of 
the boys were working not more ‘than 54 
hours a week. About 55 per cent of the girls 
and 48 per cent of the boys over 16 had 
work-weeks of 48 hours or less. Of those 
between 14 and 16, 37 per cent of the girls 
and 30 per cent of the boys were employed 
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for 44 hours or less and the remainder were 
working between 44 and 48 hours. A number 
of firms were prosecuted for employing girls 
under 18 and boys under 16 on the night 
shift or for requiring women and young 
persons to work excessive hours. 

Several district Inspectors drew attention to 
plants where a reduction in hours resulted 
in no drop in production but in generally 
improved attendance. For example, a small 
plant making tank and aircraft parts reduced 
its 62-hour week to 47 ‘hours, eliminating 
Sunday and Saturday afternoon work. At the 
end of a month piece-work earnings under 
the 47-hour week were at the same level as 
under the 62-hour week. 

Opinions of employers varied as to the 
value of part-time women workers who entered 
industry in large numbers during 1942, “but 
on the whole the system seems to be working 
very successfully”. Some firms reported that 
their hourly output was greater than that of 
full-time workers and in most cases their 
attendance was better. The majority of the 
women were employed on morning or after- 
woon shifts but a few were on evening or 
night shifits. 

Welfare Work 


“The swing of public opinion towards the 
acceptance of a personnel and welfare depart- 
ment as a necessary part of management in 
all works of any size” was among the signifi- 
cant advances of the year. The Supply 
Ministries have given impetus to the move- 
ment by the development of excellent welfare 
departments in Royal Ordnance Factories. 
Even in the long-established cotton industry 
employers found that they could not recruit 
labour unless they provided canteens, medical 
and welfare officers and ambulance rooms. 
Absenteeism can be appreciably reduced by 
attention to matters outside the factory such 
as transport, shopping, billeting, etc. 

At the beginning of 1943 there were 5,759 
welfare officers serving 3,099 factories, two- 
thirds of which had over 500 employees. 
Inspectors are now attempting to assist small 
factories to improve their amenities and 
welfare services. Short-term training courses 
have been organized to overcome the shortage 
of traimed welfare officers. Special welfare 
arrangements have been made for workers on 
remote building sites and construction works. 

The Chief Inspector does not consider that 
the time has come to lay down legal standards 
concerning all welfare services. Certain 
physical amenities that go to make good 
welfar2 conditions can be required but “good 
personnel management consists so essentially 
of the ‘intangibles’ that can hardly be in- 
cluded in a legal formula”. Stress is laid on 
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_ the importance of co-operating with trade 
unions and plant committees in welfare work: 
Close team-work of all concerned, with the 
skilled advice of trained personnel manage- 
ment, will go far towards bringing to the 
forefront that emphasis on the value of the 
human side in industry that has been so 
neglected in the past and is now shown to be 

of such supreme importance. 


Conditions of Work 


The fuel economy campaign has resulted: in 
better factory heating as it led to an exam- 
imation and improvement of heating systems. 
The Chief Inspector warned that too low 
temperatures would “lead to a loss of output 
that would far outweigh any gain in fuel 
economy, quite apart from any increased 
accident risk and effect on the workers’ 
health and comfort”’. 

Some progress was noted in air conditioning 
in glass works and other plants, and one 
plant reported a 30 per cent reduction in 
sickness following the introduction of air- 
conditioning. Methods of controlling exces- 
sive temperatures in some foundries: and 
metal-extracting plants had been devised in 
consultation with shop stewards and manage- 
ment. 

Better methods of removing dust and 
fumes in filling factories have been adopted. 
Improvements in factory lighting, particularly 
in smaller factories, were reported. The 
importance of cleaning lighting installations 
regularly and painting walls and ceilings a 
light colour was stressed. 


Industrial Health 


The Senior Medical Inspector reported 
that, despite wartime conditions, there was 
no evidence of a decline in the health of 
industrial workers, but mental fatigue or 
staleness is increasing. He warned: 

There must be no lowering of standards of 
preventive measures .... Any increase of 
output obtained in this way is dearly bought, 
and at the best is illusory and evanescent 
.... There is a limit to the secondary jobs 
which can be taken on... . The physically 
immature and the older sections of the com- 
munity must be watched in this connection, 
and particularly the hours of work of the 
former. 


An increase was noted too, in non-dis- 
abling sickness such as boils, trench-mouth, 
etc. This indicated a lowered resistence to 
infection probably due to fatigue. 

As regards medical services, the results 
achieved by plants with such services have 
stimulated other firms and the demand for 
medical officers exceeds the supply. Short 
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courses have been arranged for industrial 
doctors and nurses by the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service and the medical schools. 
Special attention was given during ‘the year 
to developing medical services for dock areas 
where accidents have increased due to air 
raids, the blackout and the employment of 
older and less fit men. 

Progress was reported in preventing derma- 


titis due to tetryl, T.N.T., fulminate of 
mercury and white spint in Government 
filling and explosive factories. This was 


achieved by “strict supervision of ablutions, 
the correct application of barrier substances, 
the gradual elimination of specially suscep- 
tible workers and the mechanization of many 
processes.” A small advisory panel on derma- 
titis in industry made up of experts in 
dermatology, chemistry and general medicine 
and of Government officials was appointed 
to study the problem. Wider use of such 
specialist panels was recommended. 

The number of notifiable industrial diseases 
was raised to 14 during 1942 by the addition 
of “toxic anaemia” caused by contact with 
X-rays, radioactive substances and! chemical 
compounds. Fourteen cases of toxic anaemia 
were reported, half due to T.N.T. and the 
rest to solvents used in rubber solutions and 
aeroplane dope and containing low propor- 
tions of benzene. T.N.T. also caused 167 
cases of aniline poisoning and 26 cases of 
toxic jaundice. However, the incidence of 
toxic jaundice from T.N.T. in the present 
war is only 19 per cent of what it was from 
January 1, 1916, to December 31, 1918, despite 
the increased production of T.N.T. 

The number of cases of lead poisoning 
increased slightly but was still well below the 
level of the later pre-war years. Decreases 
were reported in most other notifiable 
diseases, although still high was the number 
of cases of gassing from nitrous fumes, 
producer gas, nickel carbonyl or sulphuretted 
hydrogen. Close medical supervision of 
workers handling radioactive substances was 
maintained but no serious effects have been 
discovered. Intensified research into causes 
and preventive measures to control indus- 
trial disease were urged. 


Canteens 


Factory canteens increased by nearly 3,000 
in 1942. By the end of the year, 98 per 
cent of the factories engaged on war work 
and employing more than 250 persons and 
over 4,000 of the smaller plants had canteens. 
There was little need for the Government to 
use 1ts power to compel war factories with 
over 20 workers to install canteens. Both 
management and workers now regard them 
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as am integral part of the factory. The 
readiness of small firms to provide them even 
though they are usually run at a loss in 
such plants “is proof of their benefit to health 
and happiness, and therefore to production”. 
Joint canteens have solved the problems of 
some smaller firms. Special attention has 
been given by the Government to the pro- 
vision of canteens at building sites and docks. 

Factory Canteen Advisers reported improve- 
ments in the attractiveness of caniteen 
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premises, the nutritive value of the food and 
other aspects of canteen service. <A _ special 
enquiry was made into the difficulties of 
catering for night-shift workers and it was 
recommended that a light, easily digested 
meal be provided as well as a variety of 
snacks. Re-heating the midday meal for 
night workers was condemned. Factories were 
urged to encourage young persons to eat suit- 
able meals by reducing rates and by educa- 
tional campaigns. 


Future of Youth Service in Great Britain 


dees future of the Youth Service organized 
in Great Britain during the war was the 
subject of a report by the Youth Advisory 
Council published in August.* The Council 
was appointed in June, 1942, to advise the 
President of the Board of Education on prob- 
lems connected with the Youth Service. It 
contains representatives of voluntary youth or- 
ganizations, education authorities, trade unions 
and employers. 

The Board of Education first assumed re- 
sponsibility for young persons who were over 
the minimum school-leaving age of 14 in 
November, 1939, when the Youth Service was 
established. It was designed to guide young 
persons from 14 to 20 years of age into worth- 
while recreational activities and some form of 
national service. The scheme was administered 
through local education authorities assisted by 
local youth committees. Voluntary organiza- 
tions were provided with grants, additional 
leaders, premises and equipment. Local authori- 
ties established youth centres and recreational 
facilities where the voluntary organizations did 
not meet the need (L.G., 1942, p. 880). 

The Youth Advisory Council, in its report, 
strongly urged that the Youth Service should 
be continued after the war and should embrace 
all young persons from 14 to 20. It declared 
that boys and girls would be 

both better workers and more enlightened 

citizens later on if their transition from full- 

time schooling to full-time employment were 

a longer and more regulated process. 

This will be partially effected by the educa- 
tional changes proposed by the Government 
in its White Paper on education (L.G., 1943, 
p. 1207) and embodied in a Bill now before 
the House. They included raising the school- 
leaving age to 15 and compulsory part-time 
education up to the age of 18. 


Minimum Age and Hours of Work 


The Council recommended 16 as the school- 
leaving age and endorsed the principle of day 


* The Youth Service After the War, Great Britain, 
Board of Education, August, 1943. 


continuation schools which would bring all 
boys and girls up to 18 under some measure of 
educational supervision. “Continued educa- 
tion must be regarded not as a concession 
granted by the employer but as a right given 
by the community.” Maintenance grants 
should be provided to offset the added cost to 
families of a higher school-leaving age. 
Young workers should be prevented from 
working excessive hours or accepting double 


employment. 


Even if continued long hours did in fact 
increase production—and there is plenty of 
evidence to the contrary—we should still feel 
that the damage to our young people is a 
price which the community cannot, on any 
long view, afford to pay. 


It recommended that during wartime those 
under 16 in all occupations should be restricted 
to 44 hours a week, the legal maximum in fac- 
tories, and those from 16 to 18 to 48 hours, 
the normal legal maximum for this age-class in 
factories. In peacetime no one under 18 should 
work more than 44 hours a week, including 
part-time schooling. Young workers should 
also be granted adequate holidays with pay. 
The Council proposed a minimum of 24 work- 
ing days inclusive of the 6 statutory holidays. 
It urged that holiday facilities should be pro- 
vided on a national scale and suggested con- 
verting military camps into youth camping 
centres and granting financial assistance to 
voluntary organizations which provide holiday 
facilities. 
Co-operation Desirable 


Local education authorities, employers, trade 
unions andi the Ministry of Labour should co- 
operate, in the opinion of the Council, to pro- 
vide boys and girls with skilled guidance in 
the choice of employment and of leisure-time 
activities. The Council was strongly opposed 
to any compulsion in the selection of recrea- 
tional activities on the ground that it would 
place young persons “on the path which leads 
to a mute acceptance of directions from 
above.” Instead, the widest possible variety 
of leisure-time activities should be made avail- 
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able for the individual. Particular efforts 
should be made to encourage boys and girls in 
the final years of compulsory schooling to par- 
ticipate in a varied program of activities. 

The Council urged close co-operation be- 
tween public authorities and voluntary organi- 
zations, emphasizing that both had an essen- 
tial part to play in providing adequate social 
and recreational opportunities for young 
people. It suggested that local planning 
authorities should be obliged to consult educa- 
tion authorities to ensure proper provision of 
recreational facilities in both town and country. 
If communal premises are planned for youth 
work, they should be part of an adult com- 
munity centre. Voluntary organizations should 
be given grants from public funds to enable 
them to expand their activities, but in return 
should submit to informal inspection and scru- 
tiny of finances by education authorities. 

There was a division of opinion in the 
Council regarding the future of the pre-Service 
training organizations. While all agreed that 
they should be continued after the war with 
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greater emphasis on the educational, social and 
recreative side of their work, the majority con- 
sidered that their administration should be 
transferred to the education authorities, but 
a minority favoured placing them under the 
control of an Inter-Services Cadet Committee 
representing the three Service departments and 
the Board of Education. 

Other recommendations dealt with the need 
for a housing program to guarantee healthy 
conditions of living for young people and the 
necessity for giving religion a place in youth 
work. It was also suggested that the Board of 
Education should summarize all available in- 
formation on local youth committees for the 
guidance of new committees. Asa footnote the 
Council declared 

We hope that consideration will be given in 

the near ‘future to such problems as the 

physical and mental health of the adolescent, 
vocational guidance, National Service after 

the war, and, above all, the discovery of a 

post-war purpose for our young people which 

will evoke from them in _ peace-time the 


magnificent devotion which they are showing 
in war. 


Health and Industrial Efficiency in Scotland 


Conclusions Arrived at by Department of Health on Certain Experiments 
in Social Medicine 


URING the past six years the Depart- 
ment of Health for Scotland has been 
making a study based on four experiments in 
social medicine, each of which intimately 
concerns industry; viz.: 
(1)-long-term incapacity for work; 
(2) the health of young workers; 
(3) the health and working experience of 
persons invalided from the Forces; and 
(4) the rehabilitation of sick and injured 
miners. 


Some of the conclusions arrived at were 
made public late in the autumn and the 
bi-monthly issue of Industrial Welfare 
and Personnel Management for November- 
December presents a_ digest of them 
under the heading, “Health and Industrial 
Efficiency”. 

‘At the outset it is pointed out that for 
the year July 1, 1937 to June 30, 19388 “the 
time lost through sickness in Scotland aver- 
aged 14-8 days per person. But of this loss, 
incapacity which continued throughout the 
whole of the year was responsible for 48:8 
per cent.” Mental and nervous diseases, 
rheumatism and diseases of the respiratory 
and circulatory systems were held to be the 
chief causes of such long-term incapacity and 
it was found that nearly a quarter of the 
persons concerned were under 35 years of age. 

g 


Long-term Disability —In its study of the 
long-term incapacity for work the Depart- 
ment of Health for Scotland undertook to 
review the cases of insured persons whose 
illnesses extended more than three months. 
The Department obtained the co-operation of 
the insurance societies and over a period of 
two years 50,000 patients were dealt with 
under the scheme. An analysis was made of 
1,000 of these long-term incapacity cases— 
580 males and 420 females. Of these, it was 
the opinion cf the Regional Medical officers 
“that although a certain proportion were long 
past any possibility of re-absorption into 
industry, 790 of the 1,000 had a reasonable 
prospect of returning to work and to facilitate 
this in 350 cases a change of treatment was 
advised.” 


Health of Young Industrial Workers—lIt is 
pointed out that the war brought “an in- 
creasing recognition of the importance of 
preventing the breakdown of workers—espec- 
ially of young workers.” Accordingly in 1942, 
general practitioners and industrial medical or 
welfare officers in “the Clyde Basin” were 
asked to refer to the Department’s Regional 
Medical office young workers about whose 
health there was concern—whether or not. they 
had ceased work. Patients were examined 
by consultants where necessary andi if further 
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investigation was required they were admitted 
to emergency hospitals. Those requiring 
merely a period of rest to prevent break-down 
in health were sent to one of the country 
houses that functioned as auxiliary hospitals. 
In the course of a year some 1,400 young 
people were dealt with and at the end of 
1942 it was decided the scheme should cover 
workers of all ages in the entire Scottish 
industrial belt. In the first six months of 
1943 nearly 3,000 additional cases were 
examined. 


It is stated that “from a general review of 
the working of the scheme to June, 1943, 
certain considerations emerge: (1) There is 
need for such facilities as those provided 
under the Clyde Basin scheme—though not 
necessarily on exactly the same _ lines—if 
health and industrial efficiency are to be 
maintained. (2) Too many persons suffering 
from fatigue carry on until unfit for work, 
when the period required for return of capa- 
city is prolonged. More adequate facilities 
for ordinary (e.g. week-end) rest and recrea- 
tion would help to prevent some of the 
conditions found. (3) Much of the vague 
ill-health is due to long hours of work, 
travelling difficulties and wrong diet. (4) The 
vast majority of patients sent for convales- 
cence benefited by the rest and change 
provided.” 


Persons Invalided from Armed Forces— 
With regard to the health and working 
experience of men invalided from the armed 
services, studies were made of the records 
of 1,000 consecutive men and women of 
Scottish domicile, discharged as unfit. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to each of the 1,000 
persons three months after their discharge and 
a follow-up at the end of six months. Of 
the 975 persons actually contacted over both 
periods, two-thirds were under 35 years of age 
and only 3-5 per cent were over 50. “The 
chief causes of discharge were: mental and 
nervous disorders, 38 per cent; peptic ulcer, 
17-5 per cent; injuries, 9 per cent; respiratory 
diseases other than tuberculosis, 8-5 per cent. 
Those capable of work were allocated to 
work by Ministry of Labour officials.” 

At the end of six months after leaving the 
armed services 161 were unemployed, 389 were 
doing their old work and 425 had taken up 
new work. It was noticeable that the per- 
centage of men returning to their old work 
steadily decreased as the duration of active 
service increased. Three hundred and sixty 
men reported that they were having diffi- 
culties—many of them associated with their 
work. A common complaint was that the 
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jobs suitable for disabled men had: been filled 
by men who had not been to the war and 
by women. Other difficulties centred on 
housing and transportation problems, obtain- 
ing sickness benefit and the settlement of 
difficulties relating to pensions. Instances 
were noted of men suffering from chest 
diseases whose work exposed them to exces- 
sive dust and fumes. Regional Medical 
officers took serious exception to the types 
of work being done by a number of men who 
suffered from medical disabilities. 

It was ascertained that all the difficulties 
met with by the men who had been dis- 
charged from the armed forces showed “how 
closely inter-related are their social, medical 
and occupational needs and how greatly their 
successful return to industry depends on the 
sympathetic personal handling of each case, 
and the close co-operation of all parties con- 
cerned to this end.” 


Rehabilitating Miners—Results obtained in 
efforts to rehabilitate miners were considered 
to be insufficient to assess their real value. 
In 1939, a large hotel was taken over by the 
Department of Health as an emergency 
hospital. Within the succeeding three years 
it had treated 10,000 patients. In 1942, it 
was arranged that a certain portion should be 
used as a rehabilitation or “fitness” centre for 
miners, taking both surgical and medical 
cases. The men stayed at the centre for an 
average of six weeks, during which time a 
carefully prepared daily time-table was 
followed, covering remedial exercises, physio- 
therapy treatment, organized activity and 
games and simple crafts. The centre for 
miners was opened in January, 1943, and from 
that date until June, 1948, 314 patients had 
been admitted. Of the 184 patients discharged 
during that period, 111 left fit for return to 
their former employment in the mines, and 
30 fit for light work. 


Conclusions Reached. —It is pointed out that 
the experiments reveal important problems in 
industry that arise from “incapacitating sick- 
ness” and the consequent necessity of secur- 
ing early and effective treatment, as well as 
how best to integrate medical and industrial 
care so as “to obtain for the individual work 
consistent with his talents and his physical 
capacity.” It was affirmed that “the report 
not only throws into relief the amount of 
industrial and social welfare work yet to be 
tackled, but shows also how necessary it is 
to secure for each patient a personal approach 
to his problera, plus the effective co-operation 
of all the official agencies concerned to 
achieve his return to full working capacity.” 
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Choosing Jobs for Juveniles in War Industries 
Advisory Standards of U.S. Department of Labor 


ASED on the slogan “The young worker 
of to-day is the skilled worker of to- 
morrow—protect him from injury”, the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has published a series of leaf- 
lets setting out advisory standards to guide 
employers in placing 16- andi 17-year olds in 
war jobs. The Fair Labor Standards Act pro- 
hibits the employment of children under 16 
in industries engaged in inter-state commerce 
and gives the Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
power to establish by order a minimum age 
of 18 in any hazardous occupation. Such 
orders have been made for explosives plants, 
coal mines, sawmills, logging and woodworking, 
motor-vehicle driving and work involving ex- 
posure to radio-active substances. 


The advisory standards were prepared with 
the advice of workers, employers and safety 
organizations. Young workers are considered 
more prone to accidents and' industrial disease. 
They do not appreciate the need for taking 
precautions and working carefully, and they 
lack experience, muscular co-ordination and 
maturity of judgment. Consequently, it is 
recommended that, if they must be employed, 
they should be placed in the safest jobs. The 
most suitable jobs are listed for each industry 
covered by the advisory standards and the 
hazardous occupations which should be closed 
to young persons under 18 are also indicated. 
The Children’s Bureau urges that boys and 
girls be given jobs which will afford useful 
training. Employers are reminded that they 
must comply with Federal and State child 
labour standards and: are urged to seek advice 
from State labour departments and _ the 
Children’s Bureau when employing young 
workers. 

Shipbuilding 


The advisory standards for shipbuilding 
were issued in December, 1942. Boys under 18 
in this hazardous and rapidly expanding in- 
dustry should be given a definite training for 
a skilled or semi-skilled craft and special safety 
instruction under strict supervision. 


The most dangerous work in shipyards is 
work on the ways and fitting-out work on 
board ship. Repair work is more hazardous 
than new construction work. Young workers 
should be excluded from such operations. In 
addition, no one under 18 should be permitted 
to do construction work on the shell or con- 
struction, fitting-out and hull-repair work in- 
volving rigging, erecting, or handling heavy 
materials; to clean tanks; to assist in building 
ways or staging, operating dry docks or marine 


railways; to do grinding or dry-mixing of paint 
or spray painting; to help in the transport or 
storage of steel and lumber or of heavy pre- 
fabricated: units; to do heavy work in the foun- 
dry; to handle hot metal; to operate heavy 
machines or certain woodworking machines; 
or to work on the bending slab. 

Jobs suitable for 16- and 17-year olds include 
clerical and other work not directly connected 
with the actual building of ships, work in the 
storeroom, toolroom, coreroom, mould loft, 
pipe shop, copper shop, sheet metal shop or 
electrical shop, hand blacksmithing, and bench 
work. In addition they may operate light 
machines and act as helpers to operators of 
heavy machines. In the yard or plate-shop 
they may lay-out, bolt-up, weld’ or work as 
helpers on sub-assembly. On board ship they 
may be permitted to do new or repair work 
in fitting-out, provided rigging or the handling 
of heavy materials are not involved. 


Lead-using Industries 


Under the advisory standards for these in- 
dustries, also issued in December, 1942, young 
workers under 18 should not be employed in 
jobs involving exposure to lead’ dust or fumes. 
They are considered more susceptible than 
adults to lead poisoning partly because they 
are less likely to observe precautions. In par- 
ticular, they should not be employed in the 
production of white lead or other salts of lead, 
in workrooms where these substances are used 
and lead dust is evolved, in work connected 
with tetraethyl lead or in occupations in which 
metallic lead’ is regularly used in a molten 
state. These occupations include lead burning, 
cable covering, cutting lead-coated materials, 
foundry work with lead-bearing metals, sol- 
dering when carried on continuously as part 
of the production process, casting stereotype 
plates and similar work in the printing trades. 
Lead dust is likely to arise in such operations 
as the manufacture of storage batteries, pot- 
tery, rubber, insecticides, paint and _ other 
products into which lead’ compounds enter, 
spray painting, vitreous enamelling, junk yard 
work, sanding of lead-covered surfaces, etc. 

Young workers over 16 and under 18 may 
be safely employedi in lead-using industries in 
workrooms segregated from those in which 
lead dust is present. They may also work 
on operations where the lead salts or oxides 
are in solution or suspension or in impervious 
containers as no dust arises under such condi- 
tions. Suitable jobs in lead-using industries 
include filling and labelling paint cans, mark- 
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ing and testing storage battery cases, and 
approved work in the machine-shop, wood- 
working-shop and other shops. In addition, 
work in the shipping department, laboratory 
and office is recommended. 


Industries Using Carbon Disulphide 


Carbon disulphide is chiefly used in the 
manufacture of viscose rayon and such allied 
products as cellophane, sausage casings, etc. 
It may cause severe poisoning but modern en- 
gineering and close medical supervision of 
workers have reduced the hazard. Adivisory 
standards for these industries were published 
in December, 1942. 

Before the war many rayon plants refused 
to employ persons under 18 in departments 
where workers are exposed to carbon disulphide 
but the labour shortage has brought a change. 
While the Children’s Bureau considers that 
boys and girls under 18 can be safely employed 
in certain occupations in such plants, it 
strongly recommends that no one under 18 
should be exposed to carbon disulphide or work 
in any room where occupations involving ex- 
posure are carried on. Such risk attaches to 
the production or handling of carbon disul- 
phide, reeling unprocessed yarn, cake wrapping, 
cake, skein or bobbin washing, trucking unpro- 
cessed cakes and bobbins, acid collection and 
correction, fumigating corn bins and the manu- 
facture and repair of rubber articles involving 
the use of carbon disulphide. In addition, the 
hazard is present in churn or barrette rooms, 
mixing rooms, ripening and filtration rooms, 
spinning rooms and cake cabinets. 

Safe jobs for young workers of 16 and 17 
years include work in the office, laboratory, 
stock room or shipping department and work 
in the machine shops not designated as hazard- 
ous. Also recommended is employment in the 
assembly of jets and as a coner, winder, 
spooler, twister or reeler of finished yarn, 
an inspector of cones, skeins or bobbins of 
finished yarn, a wrapper of cones or skeins, 
a trucker of finished yarn or a filter wrapper. 


Industries Using Chlorinated Solvents 


Standards for these industries were published 
in February, 1943. Chlorinated solvents such 
as carbon tetrachloride,  trichloroethylene, 
ethylene dichloride, chloroform and methyl] 
chloride are extensively used as degreasers for 
metals, refrigerants, fumigants, dry cleaners, 
paint removers, fire extinguishers and in vari- 
ous other chemical and manufacturing pro- 
cesses. Their toxicity varies, but all may cause 
damage to the liver and kidneys. When used 
in modern degreasing machines which clean 
with vapour, only the operator is exposed to 
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the hazard, but in manufacturing processes 
and cleaning by cold dipping, the danger may 
extend to other workers in the immediate 
vicinity. 

Workers can be protected by good engineer- 
ing, close medical supervision, the provision 
of personal protective equipment such as 
respirators and the strict observance of safe 
practices. Young persons, however, cannot be 
depended on to exercise sufficient care. No one 
under 18 should, therefore, be employed in 
occupations involving exposure to excessive 
amounts of chlorinated solvents. These include 
operating and cleaning degreasing machines, 
cleaning metal by cold dipping in chlorinated 
solvents, dry-cleaning clothes, furs, etc., with 
chlorinated solvents, charging and repairing 
fire-extinguishers and refrigerators and all work 
in places where chlorinated solvents are used in 
manufacturing processes such as in the proces- 
sing of fats and in the chemical, rubber and 
petroleum industries. 


Welding 


Protection against welding hazards depends 
to a large extent on the operator’s “knowledge 
of the welding process and its dangers, com- 
bined with experience, caution and maturity of 
judgment.” The advisory standards issued in 
April, 1943, stipulate that young persons should 
not be employed as welders except where older 
workers are not available. If it is necessary 
to use them, they should be given the least 
hazardous type of welding. No one should be 
employed as a welder before he has completed 
a recognized training course and been in- 
structed in welding safeguards, the care of 
equipment, methods of ventilation, etc. Inex- 
perienced welders should work under the super- 
vision of an experienced operator for at least 
30 days after the completion of their training 
in order to become familiar with safety rules 
and job procedure. 

Young persons under 18 should not be per- 
mitted to do the following types of welding 
or cutting operations: gas or arc welding in 
other than the flat position; manual oxygen 
cutting at other than designated cutting sta- 
tions; arc welding with stainless steel elec- 
trodes; gas or arc welding or oxygen cutting 
on materials coated with lead, cadmium or zinc 
(galvanized), on lead-bearing metals, in tanks 
or confined spaces, or done from scaffolding; 
welding on preheated assemblies except locally 
preheated parts; resistance welding when 
mechanical equipment is necessary to handle 
the material. 

Young persons of 16 and 17 should be re- 
stricted to bench welding, tack welding, gas 
and are welding in the flat position, machine 
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and manual oxygen-cutting on work that is 
properly supported, and resistance welding 
when no mechanical equipment is necessary to 
handle the material to be welded. 


Metal-working Machines 


Advisory standards for metal-working ma- 
chines were published in May, 1943. While 
some of these machines can be operated safely 
by young workers, others “are inherently 
hazardous, or require such a degree of skill, 
caution, or muscular co-ordination that only 
older and more experienced workers should be 
permitted to operate them.” Injuries from 
such machines are usually serious, but can be 
prevented by adequate guarding of all danger- 
ous moving parts, including the point of opera- 
tion, and by observance of safe practices in 
operating the machine and handling materials. 

Young workers must be given careful super- 
vision, instruction and training before being 
allowed to operate a metal-working machine. 
They should be placed on the safest machines 
at first until they have sufficient skill and 
knowledge to operate more hazardous machines 
safely. Those under 18 should not be per- 
mitted to adjust, oil or clean machinery in 
motion, set up or change tools or dies, operate 
machines with unguarded gears or other dan- 
gerous moving parts or those which require 
strenuous physical exertion such as the con- 
stant lifting of heavy materials. They should 
be forbidden to use a wiping rag or waste 
for removing chips when the machine is in 
motion or to operate machines while wearing 
loose clothing, neckties, long sleeves, etc. Girls 
must be provided with head protection. 

Machines considered too hazardous for work- 
ers under 18 include grinding and abrasive 
wheels, large engine and turret lathes and 
milling machines, horizontal or vertical boring 
mills, radial and other types of drills, metal 
planers, power presses unless provided with 
automatic or semi-automatic feed and with 
complete enclosure of the ram, power-driven 
shears, plate punchers, brakes, crimpers, drop 
hammers, etc., centrifugal extractors, sand- 
blasting machines, riveting machines for hot 
riveting, all hot-metal forging, forming or 


rolling machines and die-casting machines, cir- 
cular saws, and a number of other machines. 

Machines which are considered relatively 
safe for workers of 16 and 17 years of age 
include small engine and turret lathes, hori- 
zontal milling machines, sensitive drill presses, 
metal shapers, keyseaters, filing, threading and 
tapping machines and _ non-power-driven 
presses, brakes, rolls or shears provided with 
barrier guards, 


Aircraft 


Standards for the aircraft industry were 
issued in November, 1948. Aircraft work is not, 
in general, particularly hazardous, but some 
types of jobs are too dangerous for young 
workers. Even those in relatively safe work 
require special supervision and training and 
should be identified by a distinctive badge. 

Some of the operations in the industry are 
of the type listed as unsuitable for young 
persons under 18 in such advisory standards 
as those on metal-working machines, welding, 
etc. Most woodworking operations are for- 
bidden under a Hazardous-Occupation Order. 
In addition, it is recommended that minors 
under 18 should be excluded from all work in 
the dope-room where highly inflammable and 
toxic substances are used, in flight ramps where 
there is danger of whirling propellers, in the 
foundry, in the anodizing, heat treating and 
degreasing departments, in plant engineering 
and maintenance work, in draw-bench opera- 
tions, or in work involving the operation of 
cranes, carriers, hoists, elevators or other 
mechanical lifting equipment. 

However, there is still a wide variety of safe 
jobs for 16- and 17-year olds in the industry. 
Suitable work includes most types of assembly, 
work in the tool crib, paint shop and pattern 
shop, hand forming or sub-assembling of sheet 
metal or sheet-metal products, light hand work 
in the receiving, packing, electrical, radio, 
instrument-assembly and upholstering depart- 
ments, tube bending, the assembly of hydraulic 
landing gears and controls and inspection of 
small parts with simple gauges. In addition 
they may do machine and welding work of the 
type indicated as suitable for young workers 
in the advisory standards for these operations. 


~ 





Music In War Plants In The United States 


Survey Conducted by War Production Drive Headquarters Indicates 
Increased Expansion in Industrial Music Programs 


I SSUED as one of a series of publications for 
the guidance of labour-management commit- 
tees, Music in War Plants is a comprehensive 
statistical survey on the use of music in war 
industries to improve morale and production. 
Recently released by War Production Drive 
Headquarters of the United States War Pro- 
duction Board, the bulletin provides a progres- 
sive report on the growth and development. of 
industrial music programs. (The establishment 
and development of these programs in Canada, 
Great Britain, Australia and the United States, 
was reviewed in earlier issues of the LaBpour 
GazeTtte—March, 1948, page 319; April, 1948, 
page 454.) 

The survey, undertaken by Mr. Wheeler 
Beckett, conductor-composer, reveals a number 
of interesting facts concerning a comparatively 
new phase of industrial relations which, it has 
been definitely established, is equally enjoyed 
by both management and labour. A detailed 
analysis of the results of the survey, which 
covers 100 war plants! in all parts of the 
United States, is given (with charts and tables), 
together with a report sheet of questions used 
in the investigation. 


Types of Industrial Plants Surveyed 


Nine industrial classifications were used in 
the research, including aircraft, shipbuilding, 
communications—electrical equipment and in- 
strument manufacturing, ordnance manufactur- 
ing, machinery and machine tools, auto and 
auto parts, miscellaneous stamping and metal 
parts, textiles, and “ all other.” 

The type of music played in shipyards em- 
ploying 11 per cent female workers differed 
from the kind used in communication, elec- 
trical equipment and instrument manufacturing 
plants where the female employees amounted 
to 52 per cent of the total, which indicates, the 
report states, that “it seems more desirable to 
make efforts to improve the atmosphere and 
working conditions in plants predominantly 
female than in those where male employees 
are more numerous.” 

The total number of workers covered by the 
survey was over 500,000 and “whereas only 25 
per cent of these were female at the time of 
the survey, new employment is causing a rapid 
rise in the percentage ratio of women to men, 
which makes music of more and more impor- 
tance in maintaining efficiency among women 
workers.” 





1In 76 of the 100 plants surveyed, the music originates 
from phonograph records broadcast over a _ public 
address system reaching all or part of the plant. The 
other 24 plants have either live bands, orchestras and 
choruses composed of plant personnel, or they secure 
outside talent for lunch hour programs. 
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Relation of Music to Production 


In fifty-seven per cent of the 76 plants sur- 
veyed, it was declared that music dzd increase 
production, while in thirty per cent the results 
were “uncertain” which means that unless a 
“Yes” response was received from all persons? 
queried in the plant the answer was listed as 
“uncertain.” 


According to the report, “this accounts for 
about one-half of the cases, while the balance 
of the ‘uncertain’ answers are mainly due to 
the extreme newness of the program. The one 
plant which was sure music did not increase 
production had a program of only 15 minutes 
per shift. The 12 per cent which refused to 
give an opinion disregarded the question on 
the grounds that their interest in music was 
other than its effect on production, i.e., making 
the plant an attractive place to work; to re- 
cruit workers by advertising ‘music while you 
work’; because the workers like it; or finally, 
because music is believed to improve morale.” 


Number Per cent 
of plants of plants 


Increased production claimed 48 57 
AVG ORGANI Rouse a apask ayanele Hale's 23 30 
Did not increase production. 1 1 
Refused to give opinion.... 9 13 

BE UMES dient e cyctet Mad che wiers ie 76 100 


Relation of Music to Plant Morale 


That music has a positive effect on plant 
morale is an important fact disclosed in the 
survey. In the report morale is defined “as 
a state of mind conducive to sustained 
efficiency in the war effort under difficult 
conditions’. 


Of the 76 plants using phonograph records, 
87 per cent claimed that music improved 
morale. Ten per cent did not know what 
the effect was beyond the fact that workers 
liked it, and only three per cent noticed no 
improvement in morale. The two _ plants 
(three per cent) who claimed no improve- 
ment had music for less than one-half hour 
each day, which would indicate that there is 
a definite relationship between the length of 
the program and improved morale. Where 
music programs last for one hour or more, 
improved morale is claimed in every plant, 
but in only one-half of the six plants where 
it lasts for less than half an hour. 





2The answers are the opinions of foremen, personnel 
managers, union leaders, members of labour-manage- 
ment committees, and others. 
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RELATION oF Music to PLANT MORALE 


Number’ Percent 
of plants of plants 
Plants in which morale was 
TAN LO VCO MES, epee d gtestyn a 66 87 
Plants in which effect on 


morale was uncertain.... 8 10 
Plants in which morale was 
not improved. 


Length of Music Period 


“Music programs lasting more than one 
hour are found for the most part in the 
communication equipment and ‘all other’ 
miscellaneous manufacturing plants, with air- 
craft and machinery second and auto parts 
third”, the bulletin states. “Very long music 
programs, however, occur mainly in communi- 
cation equipment and ‘all other’ groups”. 
The length of program most desired is 
between 30. minutes and one hour with 28 
out of 76 piants falling in this category. 
“This is partly due to the fact that music 
in shipbuilding and aircraft plants has been 
limited: to lunch periods, change of shifts and 
rest periods. The same is partly true of 
ordnance”. These three classifications account 
for 24 out of 34 plants having music for 
less than 1 hour per shift, and for 19 out 
of 28 plants having music for 30 to 59 
minutes per shift. If conditions allow, it is 
pointed out, it would appear that two hours 
of music per shift are more effective than 
one. 


Labour-Management Committees and 
Industrial Music 


A prominent part in the successful develop- 
ment of industrial music programs is played 
by labour-management committees, according 
to the survey. “The organization of the 
labour-management committee usually in- 
cludes a sub-committee on publicity and 
education, which handles numerous educa- 
tional activities connected with the work of 
the committee. Music should also be guided 
dy this sub-committee. ... It is important, 
therefore, that some of the publicity sub- 
committee members be musical, at least from 
e, listening point of view, and able to appraise 
the value of various kinds of music played 
for the workers. In large plants, the music 
program becomes a full-time job. It must 
be thought of in terms of three shifts. It 
must be run as a ‘live’ program would be 
run, with an ear to the ground for listener 
FEACtOA. Wis... 

“To get maximum results from a music 
program, it is important to have labour 
members of joint production committees take 
a more active part in reporting workers’ 


reactions. Their advice and guidance can be 
very nelpful in improving the effectiveness of 
music on morale and, as a by-product of 
morale, on increased production”. 


Psychological Attitude of Workers 


The psychological attitude of the workers 
toward industrial music is one of the most 
significant factors in the establishment of a 
plant program. In some instances, the report 
declares, programs were rendered ineffective 
because the workers suspected that they were 
being used for an “experiment”. 

The best psychological attitude results from 
a feeling on the part of the workers that they 
have a voice in the music program. Although 
request boxes and suggestion boxes are recom- 
mended, the survey shows that questionnaires 
on music preferences are more reliable. It 
also appears that good results follow the prac- 
tice of giving the labour-management produc- 
tion committee the responsibility of maintain- 
ing the music program. The labour members 
of this committee are in a better position to 
reflect the workers’ desires and to correct 
faults in mechanical reception, while manage- 
ment members should supervise the kind of 
music played and check results. 


Kind of Music Played 


It is emphasized in the report that the 
kind of music played is of the greatest 
importance. In some plants, questionnaires 
were issued in order to ascertain what type 
of music the workers preferred, and the 
results were as follows: Strauss waltzes were 
first in popularity; hit parade mumbers, 
second; patriotic music, third; semi-classical 
and light salon music, fourth; classical music, 
fifth; hymns and Negro spirituals, sixth; with 
hot swing and jitterbug, last. 

“Some plants which have experimented by 
introducing more music of good quality” the 
bulletin declares, “have been amply rewarded 
by worker response. In one of these plants 
33 per cent of the workers now favour 
classical music during lunch periods. The 
idea that the only kind of music workers 
wish to hear is popular swing, turns out to 
be erroneous, if for no other reason than 
that variety cannot be obtained without going 
outside this field, especially variety in tone 
COlOUE, cia 

Other Factors 


Other phases of the survey on “music in 
war plants” are dealt with in the bulletin as 
follows: Music in noisy departments; the ideal 
sound equipment for music; the right moment 
to use music; the public address system; the 
use of plant talent; original music in war 
plants; nationality and type of music; night- 
shift music; use of radio programs; size of 
record libraries in war plants; unfamiliar 
music; and, what to avoid. 





Settlement of Disputes Under Collective Agreements 


An Analysis of Provisions in Canadian Agreements for Adjusting 
Grievances and Disputes Arising During the 
Life of the Agreements! 


HE conclusion of a collective agreement 
between an employer or group. of 
employers and one or more trade unions 
indicates that many of the most important 
causes of disputes between the parties have 


been removed, since agreement has been 
reached regarding wages, hours and other 
conditions of work. 

No collective agreement, however, can 


eliminate entirely the possibility of disputes. 
Matters inevitably arise during its currency 
which were not foreseen when it was signed 
and differences arise over its interpretation 
or application even when it was negotiated 
in good faith. In addition, the grievances 
of individual employers and workers must be 
adjusted. These grievances in themselves 
may arpear to be trivial or insignificant but 
it they are not dealt with promptly and 
satisfactorily, they may have the cumulative 
effect of undermining the good-will without 
which the agreement is unworkable. More- 
over, the grievance of a single worker may 
involve a question of principle on which the 
future of the agreement depends. Thus the 
whole success of the method of collective 
bargaining may depend on the provision 
made by the parties to ensure the smooth 
working of the agreement and its satisfactory 
application to particular jobs andi under 
particular conditions. 

The Government of Canada in a declara- 
tion of principles for the regulation of 
labour conditions during the war (P.-C. 2685, 
June 19, 1940) advocated “that every 
collective agreement should provide machinery 
for the settlement of disputes.” Similarly, 
the chairman of the United States National 
War Labor Board stated recently: 

Long before we got into the war... many 


of us urged that every labor agreement 
should contain... a covenant not to strike 





1The generalizations concerning Canadian collective 
agreements which are made in this article are based on 
a study of the agreements received in the Department 
of Labour. The reader who is interested in consulting 
the text of agreements is referred to Recent Collective 
Bargaining Agreements (Queen’s University, Industrial 
Relations Section, Bulletin No. 7, July, 1943.) which 
contains the full text of 15 agreements signed during 
1942 and 1943. An earlier publication of the same insti- 
tution (Bulletin No. 6, Sept., 1942) is an analysis of the 
terms of 150 agreements in various industries. 

A publication of the Division of Labor Standards of 
the U.S. Department of Labor (Settling Plant Griev- 
ances, Bulletin No. 60) gives in considerably greater 
detail in regard to the United States much of the 
information presented here for Canada. 


or lockout during the term of the agreement 
and to settle by grievance machinery or 
finally by arbitration all disputes about the 
meaning and application of the agreement. 
More and more labor agreements have 
included such stabilizing clauses, particularly 
in recent years. However, we have by no 
means reached the goal of including such a 
stabilizing clause in every labor agreement. 

Everyone connected with the making of 
labor agreements should join in the effort to 
have such clauses universally adopted.? 


The full National War Labor Board has 
emphasized the same principles in several of 
its decisions. 


Great Britain 


In Great Britain, where collective bargain- 
ing has been practised longer than in any 
other country, machinery for the settlement 
of disputes has been operating for many years 
in all the major industries, such as coal 
mining, iron and steel, engineering, ship- 
building, cotton and railway transport, and 
in many other industries as well. 

The term “collective agreement” in Great 
Britain is used only when there is a collec- 
tivity on each side: a trade union or group 
of trade unions for the workers and one or 
more employers’ associations for the employers. 
A “shop” agreement between a single firm 
and its employees, in the words of a British 
Government report, 

while securing uniformity in conditions of 
employment as between the different opera- 
tives employed by the firm to which it 
applies ... affords no security against under- 
mining by other firms. On the other hand, 
when the agreement ... is entered into by 
a number of different firms and in particular 
where as is often the case, the firm bound 
by a collective agreement comprise the whole 
or greater part of a given industry 
within a wide area, the whole of the work- 
people employed by the employers concerned 
are secured equality of treatment, while 
each of those employers is, so far as regards 
all his competitors who are parties to the 
agreement, protected against the danger of 
being underbid by firms obtaining their 
labour upon easier terms than he himself 
enjoys. 

The national or regional character of a 
collective agreement or series of agreements 
(because there may be several agreements 
dealing with different subjects) ensures that 
certain basic conditions are standard through- 
cut the industry. Even where there are 


2wW. H. Davis: Collective Bargaining and the War; 
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American Federationist, Jan., 1948, p. 12. 
3Report on Collective Agreements, 1910, p. x1, 
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employers outside the organization they 
usually observe the conditions laid down in 
the agreement. 
in any district or undertaking are taken care 
of by district or local agreements or by 
special conditions in the principal agreement. 


The machinery for settling disputes estab- 
lished by collective agreement thus operates 
in many cases on a scale co-extensive with 
the industry so that uniform conditions of 
employment are not only established but are 
also interpreted and enforced, where necessary, 
by the national or regional representatives 
of the employers and trade unions. The 
result is that many differences arising, in part, 
from local or personal friction are removed 
to a larger arena where these factors do not 
operate and where disputes can be settled 
in a judicial temper. Under such a system, 
with employers and employed well organized 
and submitting to the rules and discipline of 
their respective organizations, a high degree 
of self-government and stability in the field 
of industrial relations is achieved. 


A statement of the Engineering and Allied 
Employers’ National Federation shows the 
importance attached by employers in Britain 
to machinery for ensuring the satisfactory 
interpretation and application of collective 
agreements and the prompt adjustment. of 
grievances of individual employers and 
workers. These provisions, the Federation 
states, 


have been recognized as of the utmost value 
in preventing unconstitutional action either 
by the employers or the workpeople, and 
have admittedly avoided difficulties becoming 
acute. This has been in great measure 
brought about by the principle underlying 
the provisions, which is that each stage of 
the proceedings removes the question under 
discussion one stage further from the con- 
tending parties, while at the same time it 
keeps the discussion within the province of 
the parties themselves and thereby imposes 
an increasing degree of responsibility at 
each stage. No restriction is placed on any 
action which either of the parties may 
ultimately think fit to take, but naturally 
that freedom implies a sense of responsibility. 

The various stages of the procedure corre- 
spond almost exactly with the various steps 
which must be taken in accordance with the 
constitutions of many of the trade unions 
before their members are at liberty to take 
action of an extreme character. ‘The prin- 
ciple has been maintained since 1898, but has 
been amplified in accordance with the develop- 
ment of organization and ideas of repre- 
sentation. The recognition of the trade 
unions has been maintained right through 
and the recognition of their officials has been 
amplified to the extent that there is no 
stage beyond the primary discussion in the 





Thirty Years of Industrial Conciliation, Engineering 
vite Sie Employers’ National Federation, December, 
epuas 


Special conditions obtaining 
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works where the right of a workman to be 
represented by his official, if he desires it, 
is not in some way conceded. 


Main Types of Machinery 


In certain Canadian industries, particularly 
in those such as coal mining, pulp and paper, 
printing, building construction and clothing, 
where there is a well-established tradition of 
collective bargaining, collective agreements 
have for many years provided for the settle- 
ment of disputes. On the other hand, many 
agreements in the past made no such provision 
or made it only in very general terms, and 
even to-day there are some agreements of 
which this is true. The trend, however, 
seems to be decidedly in the other direction. 
Organizing activity in Canada has increased 
greatly in recent years and many agreements 
are now being concluded in industries in 
which there had previously been no collective 


bargaining. Most of these new agreements 
provide machinery for the settlement of 
disputes. 


Though there is a fundamental similarity 
in the procedure established by various agree- 
ments, there are also some important differ- 
ences. ‘These differences are due, to a con- 
siderable extent, to (1) the varying degree 
of organization of workers and employers and 
their experience in collective bargaining, (2) 
the nature of the industries concerned and (3) 
the varying number of employees covered by 
the agreements. What is perhaps the most 
important difference, however, arises from the 
fact that some agreements apply only to 
single undertakings while others cover all or 
most of the employers in an industry. 

The great majority of Canadian agreements 
are still restricted in their coverage 10 
individual employer-units. Certain industries, 
however, are characterized by the existence 
of a large number of small employers in a 
city or other single area, and in some of 
these it has been found that conditions can 
be satisfactorily regulated only if the collec- 
tive agreements are subscribed to by all the 
employers acting together in an association. 
There are also a few examples in Canada of 
adjustment machinery of national scope. 

In this article, the machinery which is set 
up under Canadian collective agreements for 
the adjustment of differences during the life 
of the agreement is considered in three main 
groups, according as it applies to an indi- 
vidual employer-unit, to a multiple employer- 
unit in a metropolitan area or to the whole 
or a considerable portion of an industry. In 
the first case the agreement is made with a 
single employer; in the other two cases it is 
made with an employers’ association or 
several empioyers acting together. In all 
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three cases there is a trade union which has, 
or seeks to have, members in all undertakings 
in the trade or industry. 


Machinery Applying to 


In some cases, a collective agreement may 
apply only to a specified group of workers 
who are distinguished from the remaining 
workers in the undertaking because of their 
craft or for some other reason. That is, it 
will cover perhaps only a hundred or fifty 
or even fewer employees. In other cases, 
there may be an agreement applying to all 
the workers in an_ establishment whose 
employees are numbered in thousands. It is 
obvious that, as far as handling disputes is 
concerned, much more elaborate machinery is 
necessary under the latter type of agreement 
than under the former. 


Apart from this, however, there is a basic 
similarity in the machinery established by all 
agreements applying only to individual under- 
takings. In all cases, whether a large or 
small number of employees is involved, the 
procedure consists of a series of stages and 
the agreement applying to a small number of 
workers differs from that covering a large 
number mainly in that there are fewer stages. 

In this section, therefore, it is proposed to 
make a gencral summary of the provisions 
-of agreements applying only to individual 
undertakings, with variations in detail being 
noted. The section concludes, however, with 
a description of four actual agreements. 


Union Representatives 


Procedure for the settlement of disputes and 
grievances involves the appointment of union 
representatives who are responsible for taking 
up matters as they arise with the supervisors 
and other representatives of management. In 
cases in which only a few workers are covered 
by an agreement, even individual grievances 
are sometimes handled by the union’s business 
agent or similar full-time official. In all but 
the smallest establishments, however, the 
matters which arise are usually too numerous 
to be dealt with in the first instance by one 
person. As a rule, therefore, some of the 
employees in the plant are designated to act 
as representatives of the other employees in 
all but the cases which have to be referred 
to the highest authorities. 


The representative with whom the indi- 
vidual worker is in immediate contact is the 
steward, though he does not always go by 
that name. In large plants there are many 
such stewards and each one is responsible for 
a specific group of employees. This group 
normally consists of the employees in a given 
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Examples are cited from several industries, 
but it should be remembered that an article 
of this scope cannot pretend to be exhaustive. 


Single Employer-Units 


department or other unit in the plant. In 
some cases, cne department may be repre- 
sented by a committee consisting of a head 
steward and a number of other stewards each 
of whom may be immediately responsible for 
the employees under a given foreman in the 
department. 

In the company as a whole there is what is 
variously called a plant committee, negotiat- 
ing committee, administrative committee, etc. 
In small plants this committee may consist 
of all the departmental stewards. Usually, 
however, there are too many stewards to 
form an effective committee and even in cases 
where the committee consists of all the 
stewards there may be a sub-committee to 
deal with grievances. 

The stewards must invariably be both 
employees of the company on the seniority 
list and members of the union in good stand+ 
ing. The method of appointing them varies, 
however. A steward may be elected by the 
employees he is to represent but it is not 
uncommon for the union to appoint him from 
among those employees. 

The members of the shop, administrative 
or negotiating committee are also generally 
employees of the company as well as union 
members. They are usually appointed by 
the union, frequently from among the 
stewards, or they may be elected. In addi- 
tion, most agreements provide that one or 
two permanent officers of the union are 
entitled to be members of the committee. 

Under most agreements the steward and 
committee-men are given specific protection 
against discrimination on the part of the 
employer. In addition, many agreements 
provide that they will not suffer loss of pay 
if by permission they leave their regular 
duties for a reasonable period (on which a 
maximum is sometimes placed) in order to 
adjust or present grievances. In other cases 
the union must make up the lost pay, and 
occasionally grievances and: disputes must be 
dealt with outside working hours, except in 
cases of extreme urgency. 

The importance of the work of the stewards 
can hardly be overemphasized. They are the 
immediate representatives of the rank-and 
file employees and on their skill in making 
day-to-day adjustments may depend the 
morale of the working force as well as its 
loyalty to the union. Some unions, there- 
fore, have instituted training courses to 
educate the stewards in the proper discharge 
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of their duties, and in addition, the per- 
manent union officers normally supervise and 
assist them in their work.1 Moreover, most 
agreements provide that in the case of lay- 
offs the stewards and committee-men will 
be given special consideration in regard to 
seniority—frequently that they will be placed 
at the top of the list. This promotes con- 
tinuity in their work. 

The foreman is the counterpart of the 
steward in the system for handling grievances, 
and the maintenance of industrial harmony 
is no less dependent on his aptitude for 
handling men than on that of the steward. 
Many companies, therefore, carefully select, 
train and supervise their foremen with this 
consideration in mind. 


Procedure 


A matter affecting only one employee or a 
group within a department is settled as far 
as possible within the department itself. It 
reaches the higher representatives only if the 
representatives within the department cannot 
agree or if it is beyond their jurisdiction as 
involving either company or union policy. 
On the other hand, the earlier stages are 
naturally omitted in cases which clearly affect 
all or most of the employees of the company, 
e.g., complaints by the union against the 
company or by the company against the 
union for general non-observance of the agree- 
ment. The same is true of grievances involv- 
ing the dismissal of a worker since _ these, 
more than any others affecting only indi- 
viduals, may give rise to general trouble in 
a plant. 

A worker who feels that he has cause for 
dissatisfaction must first take the matter up 
with his foreman, unless of course his com- 
plaint is that he has been unjustly dismissed. 
Under some agreements the worker may deal 
only with the foreman. In other cases he 
may take the matter up through his steward 
and in still others the foreman must consult 
the steward. Each method has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. When the worker 
must first go to his foreman he is discouraged 
from making frivolous complaints, but, on the 
other hand, he may also be disinclined to 
give expression to a genuine grievance. The 
advantage of having the steward present is 
that the worker is more likely to feel that 
his case has been given a fair hearing and 
that he has not been talked out of his 
grievance. 

If the worker is dissatisfied with the fore- 
man’s decision, he may appeal within a 
specified time to the superintendent either 





1Preparing a Stewards’ Manual (U.S. Department of 
Labor, Division of Labor Standards, Bulletin No. 59) 
gives useful information on how to prepare a manual for 
the guidance of stewards. 
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directly or through the head steward of the 
department or similar union representative. 
It is often provided that whichever way the 
appeal is made the steward must be notified 
and that the worker’s case will be presented 
by him. An appeal may be made from the 
superintendent’s decision to a higher super- 
visor, if there is one, and in that event the 
worker’s case is usually presented by a 
member of the grievance committee. 

If the worker is not satisfied with the 
decision of the superintendent or higher 
supervisor, his case goes to the next stage. 
Here it is taken up by the shop or other 
committee, which, as we have seen, repre- 
sents all the employees, with company repre- 
sentatives who have similarly comprehensive 
authority. This stage is usually also the first 
stage for complaints regarding unjust dis- 
missal and for disputes affecting the workers 
generally. 

The agreements vary as to the persons 
designated to represent the management at 
this stage. Under some agreements the shop 
committee deals with the personnel depart- 
ment, under others with a committee 
appointed by the management of which the 
personnel manager is usually a member, and 
under still others it deals with both in succes- 
sion. Some agreements provide that meetings 
between the shop and management com- 
mittees must be held regularly—usually at 
intervals of two weeks—and that any ques- 
tion which arises will be dealt with at the 
next meeting. In other cases meetings are 
held only when items for the agenda are 
presented by one side to the other. 

The procedure varies for cases in which 
the shop committee and management repre- 
sentatives are unable to reach an understand- 
ing. Some agreements merely leave the 
matter there but this is not typical. Some- 
times the case is referred directly to arbitra- 
tion but usually it is taken up by the highest 
company officials and the national officers of 
the union, after which it may be referred to 
arbitration. 

In order that disputes may not be allowed 
to drag on indefinitely, a time-limit is usually 
set on all stages of the above procedure. At 
some stage in the proceedings, moreover, the 
grievance must be committed to writing so 
that when it is appealed to each stage of 
higher authority no misunderstanding may 
arise as to the exact point involved nor as 
to the decisions already made by the lower 
authorities.2 The exact stage at which the 





2Several examples of the forms used in the U.S. to 
commit grievances to writing are given on pp. 18-23 of 
Settling Plant Grievances, a publication of the U.S. 
Division of Labor Standards which has already been 
referred to. ; 
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grievance must be written out varies, but 
usually it is after the department super- 
intendent has given his decision. If a claim 
by a worker that he is entitled to higher 
wages under the terms of the agreement is 
appealed through several stages and is ulti- 
mately decided in his favour, it is usually 
provided that the increase will be made 
retrospective to the date when the claim was 
first presented to the management in writing. 


Arbitration 


The above proceedings, if fully used, are 
undoubtedly sufficient to settle most disputes 
and incipient disputes. There still remains 
the possibility, however, that the highest 
representatives of management and the union 
will not be able to reach a settlement. In 
some agreements no provision is made for 
such an eventuality and presumably the 
workers are then faced with the choice of 
accepting the decision of the management or 
of striking. To an increasing degree, however, 
provision is being made for the reference to 
arbitration of matters which cannot be settled 
otherwise. It is stated in a recent publication 
of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics that 


The absence of such an arbitration provision 
usually reflects immaturity in the collective 
bargaining relationship. Where agreements 
have been entered into year after year, both 
company and union have found that it is to 
their advantage to have well-defined proced- 
ures established for the final settlelment of all 
questions which may arise while the agreement 
is in effect 


Most agreements provide for arbitration by 
an ad hoc bi-partite board with an impartial 
chairman. That is, when a case requiring 
arbitration arises, each of the parties names 
a certain number of representatives, usually 
two, and these members nominate a chairman. 
If they fail to agree on the selection, an 
impartial authority, usually the provincial or 
Dominion Minister of Labour, is asked to 
make the appointment. The decision of the 
board, which must be handed down in a 
specified time, is final. Occasionally, a stand- 
ing arbitration board is set up. 

Some agreements provide for an impartial 
umpire who is appointed in the same manner 
as the chairman of an arbitration board. It 
is sometimes provided, too, that disputes 
which cannot be settled in the plant will be 
referred to a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation set up under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act or to a similar 
board established under provincial legislation. 





1Union Agreement Provisions, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 686, 


p. 154. 
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Work Stoppages 


Most agreements specify that there will be 
no strike or lockout while a dispute is being 
handled in accordance with the procedure set 
forth im the agreement. Under agreements 
which provide for arbitration, the decision 
of the arbitration body is final and no work 
stoppage may occur after it is made. 

Many agreements fail to set forth sanctions 
to enforce this provision, but there is a moral 
obligation on the union to impose on any 
members who strike such penalties as are 
permitted by its constitution for participa- 
tion in outlaw strikes, that is, strikes not 
approved by the union. In some cases the 
agreement provides that the employer may 
discipline striking workers without interfer- 
ence from the union. In some cases, too, 
the union agrees to replace any of its mem- 
bers who strike and in general to take steps 
to keep the plant operating. 


Examples 


The following examples refer to employer- 
units of varying sizes. They will serve both 
to illustrate how the more general statements 
made above are carried out in practice and 
also to show some of the differences between 
large and small employer-units. 

On May 1, 1948, two locals of the United 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers entered 
into a number of agreements with the 
municipal authorities administering electrical 
and telephone utilities in Port Arthur and 
Fort William. One of these agreements, 
which 1s similar in principle to the others, 


was signed by the union and the Fort 
William Public Utilities Committee and 
applies to 51 telephone operators. Under it 


grievances must be reported to the manage- 
ment and the management must give a 
written reply within five days. If the reply 
is unsatisfactory, the matter will be taken up 
by a union committee with the Public 
Utilities Committee. Matters which are not 
settled within ten days must be referred for 
final settlement to a three-man arbitration 
board, whose chairman is to be chosen, if 
necessary, by the Dominion Minister of 
Labour. 

An agreement of May 1, 1943, between the 
Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company Ltd. 
and the International Brotherhoods of Paper 
Makers, of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers and of Electrical Workers, applies 
to about 750 workers. Its provisions regard- 
ing disputes are similar to those which have 
appeared for over twenty years in agreements 
in the industry. The agreement is also in- 
teresting in that it was signed by three 
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unions whose collective membership covers all 
the occupations in the plant. This method 
of collective bargaining is common in pulp 
and paper. 

A complaint arising in any department must 
be reported to the superintendent, either in 
writing by the secretary of the local branch 
of the union to which the worker belongs or 
orally by the adjustment committee appointed 
to act for the members of that union. The 
superintendent must reply within 48 hours. 
Appeals may be made first to the general 
manager who must meet with the super- 
intendent and the committee and give his 
decision within five days, and then to the 
general manager of the company and’ a rep- 
resentative cf the president of the Inter- 
national Union. The last two officials must 
reach a decision within ten days. The 
matter, if sfill unsettled, will be finally 
disposed of by a three-man board of arbitra- 
tion, whose chairman will be selected if 
necessary by the Ontario Minister of Labour. 

An agreement of December 3, 1943, between 
the Asbestos Corporation Limited and the 
Syndicat National Catholique de lAmiante, 
which is similar to agreements concluded by 
the same union with other employers in the 
industry, applies to some 1,500 employees. 
The agreement provides for the continuation 
in the various mines of the corporation of 
the “shop committees” established under an 
earlier agreement, each of which consists of 
a specified number of representatives elected 
by the employees of the various departments 
in the mine concerned. Complaints and 
suggestions must be made to the shop 
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committee in writing and the committee takes 
them up with the management. Meetings 
between the committee and the management 
are held when necessary. Disputes which can- 
not be settled are to be finally determined 
under the Quebec Trade Disputes Act. This 
Act. provides first for conciliation and, if 
conciliation fails, for reference to a three-man 
council of arbitration, the award of which is 
binding on the parties if they agree in advance 
to make it so. The signatories of the present 
agreement have so bound’ themselves. 

Under an agreement of January 15, 1948, 
between Research Enterprises Limited and a 
local of the United Steelworkers of America, 
the adjustment procedure consists of six 
stages. The agreement applies to about 7,000 
workers. A grievance is dealt with in turn 
by the following parties: (1) the employee, 
with or without the department steward, and 
the foreman; (2) the employee with the chief 
steward of the department and the head of 
the department; (8) the appropriate shop 
commultee-man and the division head; (4) 
the shop committee and selected representa- 
tives of the company; (5) the national office 
of the union and the management; and (6) 
an arbitration board appointed in the usual 
way. ‘The first three stages together may 
not tak2 more than 48 hours, and for matters 
of general interest as well as dismissals these 
stages are omitted altogether. The shop 
committee and representatives of thé com- 
pany meet regularly on the first and third 
Tuesdays of each month. All matters which 
are not disposed of in the first or second 
stage must be reduced to writing. 


Machinery Applying In Cities 


Printing, clothing and building construction 
are all industries in which there are large 
numbers of relatively small employers in 
single cities or districts. Included in these 
industries are some of the oldest trade unions 
in Canada, and collective bargaining has been 
carried on continuously for many years. As 
a result, agreements are almost always con- 
cluded on a city-wide basis, usually with 
employers’ associations. That is, several 
employers have in each case co-operated with 
a trade union to establish standard condi- 
tions for the whole of their industry in the 
area. In addition, they have in most cases 
established adjustment machinery through 
which they have co-operated to make the 
agreement operate smoothly and to reduce 
the causes of industrial strife not merely in 
a single plant but in the entire area. 


Printing 


The organization representing printers in 
Canada as in the United States is the Inter- 


national Typographical Union. The agree- 
ments concluded by this union may, on the 
whole, be divided into two groups—those with 
the newspaper publishers and those with the 
book and job printers. In both groups of 
agreements, however, the general provisions, 
including those relating to disputes, are almost 
identical. 

A grievance developing in any printing shop 
is first taken up with the employer by the 
elected officers of the “chapel”, the term 
applied to the union organization within the 
individual shop. If a settlement is not made 
it is referred to the headquarters of the local 
branch of the union. Matters which cannot 
be disposed of by the union officers and the 
employer must, under almost all agreements, 
be submitted in writing to a joint standing 
committee. This committee represents equally 
the union and all the employers who entered 
into the agreement. 

If the committee is unable to reach a 
decision within a_ specified period, many 
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agreements provide that an impartial chair- 
man will be appointed. Under other agree- 
ments the matter is referred to a separate 
arbitration committee, which is usually com- 
posed of three members, one appointed by 
the union, one by the employers and the 
third by the other two. The decision of the 
impartial chairman or of the arbitration 
committee, as the case may be, is binding 
on both parties. All agreements specify that 
the local union laws which do not affect 
wages, hours and other conditions and the 
laws of the International Typographical Union 
will not be subject to arbitration. 


Manufacture of Clothing 


The manufacture of clothing in Canada has 
been chiefly confined in the past to the cities 
of Toronto and Montreal, and in both. cities 
the clothing workers are well organized, 
particularly in the shops producing men’s and 
women’s outer-garments. The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America and the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union in 
these industries have highly developed 
grievance machinery. 

In each city the workers in these unions 
belong to separate locals according to the 
type of work they do. However, all the 
local in a particular industry, i.e., the men’s 
clothing industry, the women’s cloak and suit 
industrv or the women’s dress industry, are 
organized in a Joint Board. The Board con- 
ducts negotiations on behalf of all the workers 
with ihe appropriate employers’ association, 
which is also of city wide scope. 

In the past, disputes in this group of indus- 
tries were found to, be numerous and difficult 
to settle. This was largely due to the nature 
of the industries. There is a multiplicity of 
small shops. Many of these require little 
capital expenditure and change management 
frequently. Many also work only on contract 
for the larger shops. Good working conditions 
are therefore difficult to maintain. Moreover, 
piece rates, which are common, are subject to 
constant revision because of the rapid style 
variations. Under such circumstances, only 
strong employers’ associations and trade unions 
can attain any adequate measure of self 
government in the industries. 


At the present time a considerable degree of 
stability in industrial relations has been 
achieved. The employers in each city have 
gradually organized associations —chiefly to 
protect themselves against competition on the 
basis of working conditions, but also in re- 
sponse, to a considerable degree, to the efforts 
of the unions, which found it impossible to 
regulate conditions if there was no agency to 
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speak for all the employers. In addition, the 
letting of contracts 1s regulated by the agree- 
ments and the principal employers are usually 
held responsible for seeing that union condi- 
tions are observed on work on the contracts 
they let. Finally, out of the bitter experience 
of the past in both the United States and 
Canada there has developed a carefully cennee 
adjustment procedure. 


The various agreements provide for the 
appointment in each shop of a shop steward or 
shop chairman. This officer, like the depart- 
ment steward in agreements applying to 
individual undertakings, deals with the shop 
superintendent on behalf of the employees he 
represents. Any matter which he is unable to 
adjust is referred to a full-time union officer 
who takes it up with the employer or in one 
case with an officer of the employers’ asso- 
ciation. 

The distinctive feature of these agreements 
is the provision made in each for permanent 
arbitration machinery. A joint chairman or 
arbitrator is appointed by the union and em- 
ployers’ association concerned not merely to 
deal with an individual dispute, but for an 
indefinite period. In one case he is named in 
the agreement. Under that agreement he is 
the sole arbitrator, but in other cases he is 
assisted by a standing joint commission or 
board of arbitration of which he is the chair- 
man. 

The powers of the arbitrator, or of the board 
on which he casts the determining vote, are 
extensive. All disputes which cannot other- 
wise be settled by the union and employers’ 
association are referred to him or the board. 
The award is binding on both parties and the 
arbitrator may impose penalties on either 
party for violation of the terms of the agree- 
ment or of an award. This includes the power 
to impose penalties for strikes or lockouts. 

The fact that the arbitrator is permanent 
means both that he can obtain experience in 
his work and also that his awards may become 
the basis for future settlements. There is a 
definite effort to avoid rigid adherence to pre- 
cedent, but, at the same time, the parties can 
frequently settle matters among themselves, 
without reference to arbitration, merely by 
applying principles established in previous 
cases of a similar nature. 

Because of the frequent changes in styles in 
women’s clothing, the I.L.G.W.U. agreements 
provide special machinery for dealing with 
piece rates. In each establishment there is a 
price committee which, acting under the shop 
chairman, negotiates the rates for each gar- 
ment before work begins. 
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Building Construction 


The building trades are organized in a num- 
ber of unions and the various craft unions nor- 
mally bargain on behalf of their members with 
city-wide associations of employers. 

As the workers are usually employed only 
for the duration of a job, continuing shop 
organizations cannot be established. Some 
agreements provide for the appointment of 
stewards, as for example the present agree- 
ment between the Electrical Contractors of the 
County of Essex and a local of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
and in many other cases stewards are no doubt 
appointed informally. The business agent of 


the local branch of the union, however, neces- 


sarily plays a central role in the settlement of 
disputes, and almost all agreements provide 
that for this purpose he will have ready access 
to any site where work is being carried on. 
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Disputes which cannot be disposed of by 
the business agent are referred in many cases 
to a joint committee of the employers’ asso- 
ciation and union, variously called a confer- 
ence board, industrial council, etc. Under some 
agreements, such as that between the Ottawa 
Branch of the Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation and the Ottawa local of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, an impartial chairman presides over 
the joint body. The provision for a joint com- 
mittee is not universal in agreements in the 
construction industry, but we shall see below 
that the employers’ associations and trade 
unions in the industry agreed in a national 
conference that such committees should be 
established for any disputes which cannot 
otherwise be settled. Moreover, it was agreed 
at the same conference that disputes which 
could not be settled locally would be arbi- 
trated by national representatives. 


Machinery of National or Regional Application 


There are only a few cases in Canada of 
adjustment machinery which applies to a 
broader geographic area than a city. In the 
coal mining industry both in Nova Scotia 
and western Canada, detailed provision for 
the settlement of disputes has been made in 
collective agreements since the beginning of 
the century and earlier, and in Alberta and 
eastern British Columbia collective bargain- 
ing, and with it adjustment procedure, was of 
regional scope for a long period. In building 
construction, the employers’ associations and 
trade unions have attempted both in the 
twenties and during the present war to 
develoo a national system of negotiation 
and consultation. Perhaps the best-known 
exampies of national adjustment machinery, 
however, are to be found in railway transport 
—particularly the Canadian Railway Boards 
of Adjustment. 


U.M.W.A., District 18 


The United Mine Workers of America 
entered western Canada in 1908. At first it 
made its ugreements with individual coal 
operators, but in 1906 the Western Canada 
Coal Operators’ Association was formed, includ- 
ing ultimately most of the operators in the 
Alberta and eastern British Columbia coal 
fields. Tn 1907 the U.M.W.A. entered into an 
agreement with the Association and for 
almost twenty years thereafter conditions of 
work in the major part of the industry were 
regulated by agreement between these any 
parties. 

The adjustment machinery which eye 
under these successive regional agreements 
was as follows. An individual workman had 


first to submit his grievance to the pit boss. 
Disputes of a general nature and also griev- 
ances on which the pit boss’s decision was 
unsatisfactory were to be dealt with by the 
pit committee and the mine superintendent, 
and, failing agreement between them, by the 
general manager of the company and the 
cfficers of District 18. So far, the procedure 
was the same as that diescribed above for 
individual large-scale establishments. 

In District 18, however, the regional scope 
of the agreements made it possible for 
disputes to be dealt with on a broader basis 
where necessary. If the general manager and 
union officers failed to agree, the dispute had 
to be referred! to a joint committee consisting 
of three members appointed by the employers’ 
association and three by the union. If it was 
still impossible to reach a settlement, an 
impartial chairman, whose decision was final, 
was appointed by the parties or, if they could 
not agree, by the Dominion Minister of 
Labour. 

Due to a variety of factors arising chiefly 
out of the economic difficulties faced by the 
industry in the ’twenties, the Western Canada 
Coal Operators’ Association disbanded in 
November, 1925, and has never been re- 
organized, although some smaller associations 
continued in existence or were later organized. 
The absence of a _ district-wide employers’ 
association has been regretted by authorities 
investigating conditions in the industry. The 
Alberta Coal Commission which was appointed 
by the provincial Government in 1925 reported 
in 1926 that 

. the Commission regards. the passing out 


of existence of the Western Canada Coal 
Operators’ Association as a retrograde step 
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and believes that no time should be lost in 
forming some organization or organizations of 
operators to take its place .... For the sake 
of the industry as a whole it is highly import- 
ant that there should be effective organization 
by the operators, so as to bring to bear on 
their common problems the combined ex- 
perience, knowledge and ability of all. This 
is particularly necessary in relation to their 
labour policy. The office of the Commissioner 
[the full-time officer of the Association] is 
considered of increasing importance and too 
great care cannot be exercised in the choice 
of a man to fill this position. In the negoti- 
ating of new agreements and the adjusting of 
differences under existing agreements, a Com- 
missioner, who understands the industry and 
also the aspirations and limitations of union 
leaders, can do an immense amount to secure 
_ the smooth running of the industry 
This view was reiterated ten years later by 
Sir Montague Barlow, Minister of Labour in 
Great Hritain from 1922-24, who was commis- 
sioned to investigate the industry: 


In an industry of this character the ideal 
undoubtedly is that there should be strong and 
responsible associations of operators on one 
side and of workers on the other; and it 1s 
unfortunate that no such association of opera- 
tors exists.? 


National Joint Conference Board, 
Construction Industry 


In the construction industry, a National 
Joint Conference Board, representing the 
trade unions and employers’ associations in 
the industry, was set up in 1920. It survived 
enly a few years, but the principle of negotia- 
tion and consultation on a national scale was 
not abandioned, and during the present war 
a new effort was made to put it into effect. 

With the financial assistance of the 
Dominion Government, a National Joint 
Conference of the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations was held in February, 1941, “in 
an effort to establish principles and create 
machinery to govern conditions in their own 
industry under war conditions’. As a result 
of the conference a new National Joint Con- 
ference Board was set up, consisting of an 
independent chairman and nine employers’ 
and nine workers’ representatives from the 
various branches of the industry. This Board, 
together with a number of zone committees 
which it has assisted in establishing, has 
carried on the work of the Conference by 
providing a means whereby the employers 
and workers may jointly settle the problems 
affecting the industry. _ 

Among the resolutions adopted by the Con- 
ference was one regarding disputes which 
arise out of the interpretation of an existing 





1Report of Alberta Coal Commission, Feb. 15, 1926 
p. 188. 


2Report of Royal Commission respecting the Coal 
Industry of the Province of Alberta, Dec. 1935, p. 55. 
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agreement or the negotiation of a new one. 
It is expressly declared that there will be no 
stoppages of work but that the following 
procedure will be adopted. Where arbitra- 
tion is found necessary, the local union and 
employers’ association must set up a joint 
committee within 72 hours. (A provision of 
this nature, we have seen, is already included 
in many local agreements.) The committee 
must meet withii 48 hours and render a 
decision within 72 hours. Any question 
which it cannot settle must be referred to 
the National Joint Conference Board, and 
the Board must meet within five days of 
receipt of the notice of reference and give 
its decision within two days. 

The importance of the Board was empha- 
sized in Ociober, 1943, by the Canadian 
Construction Association before the Special 
Committee of the House of Commons on 
Reconsiruction and Re-establishment: 


Meetings of this board have been held period- 
ically ...and have dealt successfully with 
the many problems, which have arisen. Evi- 
dence of this has been the absence of any 
serious strikes or shut-downs in our industry 


We are desirous that in the future these 
relations be maintained and improved. For 
this reason we believe and respectfully recom- 
mend that this National Joint Board be con- 
tinued in the post-war period under the 
provisions now made by the Department of 
Labour, and as in the past problems affecting 
our industry be dealt with by this Board... #2 


Canadian Railway Boards of Adjustment 


In railway transport, the problem of collec- 
tive bargaining is simplified because on the 
one hand there is a high degree of centraliza- 
tion on the employers’ side in that there are 
only two large railway systems and on the 
other hand the workmen have long been 
organized. Moreover, most of the railways, 
including the two major systems, work 
together in the Railway Association of 
Canada. 

The Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-way 
Employees has a national agreement with the 
Railway Asscciation which covers practically 
all maintenance-of-way workers in Canada. 
Similarly there is a national agreement with 
the Railway Association covering workers in 
the railway shops. In the case of the other 
classes of railway employees, each agreement 
is concluded between the appropriate union 
and an individual railway only. That is, 
except in the case of the maintenance-of-way 
and shop employees the collective agreements 
are not national in the sense that any one 
covers all the workers in the class who are 





38pecial Committee of House of Commons on Recon- 
struction and Re-establishment, Minutes of Proceedings 


and Evidence, No. 29, Nov. 23, 1943, pp. 783-84. 
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employed by all or most of the employers. 
Nevertheless, there is a high degree of 


uniformity among the various agreements 


because in the case of any particular class 
of workmen the same union enters into agree- 
ments with al! the railways. 

Morcover, in the matter of disputes arising 
out of the interpretation or application of 
the agreement, machinery of national scope 
has operated successfully since the last war. 
All the agreements provide for definite griev- 
ance procedure of the same general nature 
as that established by agreements in other 
industries. Provision is madie for progressive 
appeais to the officers of the company in 
order of their authority, and the employee is 
permitted to be accompanied by one or more 
union representatives. Disputes which cannot 
be settled under the agreement itself may be 
referred to a national tribunal—one or other 
of the two Boards of Adjustment which have 
been set up by agreement between the com- 
panies and the brotherhoods. 

The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1, established during the last war 
under an agreement between the Canadian 
Railway War Labour Board and certain of 
the brotherhoods, was continued by an agree- 
ment of April, 1921, between the Railway 
Association acting for the railways and the 
unions of engineers, firemen, conductors, 
trainmen, telegraphers and maintenance-of- 
way employees. By an agreement of Sep- 
tember, 1925, between the Canadian National 
Railways and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees, the Canadian Railway 
Board cf Adjustment No. 2 was set up cover- 
ing the station and freight shed groups on 
the Canadian National Railway. Disputes 
in connection with other groups or railway 
workers may be referred’ to Board No. 1 if 
the parties submit a joint statement and are 
willing to be bound by the decision. Men 
in the railway shops have their own machinery 
which is described below. 

Each of the Boards of Adjustment consists 
of an equal number of representatives of 
management and workers, and it deals with 
disputes arisiug out of the interpretation of 
wage schedules or agreements and with 
personal grievances. If there is a deadlock, 
a referee may be appointed by unanimous 
decision, or, in the case of Board No. 1, by 
the Minister of Labour if a unanimous choice 
cannot be made. It has rarely been found 
necessary, however, to appoint an arbitrator. 


Railway Shops 


As regards men employed in the railway 
car shops, there is an agreement between the 
- Railway Association and Division 4, Railway 
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Employees’ Department of the American 
Federation of Labour. Division 4 comprises 
the Canadian membership of nine unions of 
men in the railway shops. 

The preliminary stages of procedure for the 
settlement of grievances are similar in prin- 
ciple to those in other agreements: a case 
is taken up successively with the foreman, 
general foreman, shop superintendent, and 
master mechanic by a committee in the local 
shop or one of its members, and if the result 
is unsatisfactory, it is referred to a union 
committee of men employed by the particular 
railway with the highest railway officials 
designated to deal with such matters. If a 
settlement is still not achieved the matter 
is then dealt with jointly by the Railway 
Association and Division 4, who finally 
dispose of it. 


Inland and Coastal Shipping 


In June, 1940, after a period of unsettled 
industrial re:ations, a collective agreement was 
concluded, with the assistance of a board of 
conciliation, between the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union and seven companies operating ships 
on the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence and 
the Atlantic Coast. In June, 1943, a new 
agreement, which is still in effect, was signed 
by the unicn and the representatives of nine 
companies. Included among the signatories 
of both agreements is the Canada Steamship 
Lines Ltd., which is by far the largest com- 
pany engaged in the trade. 

Detailed provisions for the settlement of 
disputes appeared in the 1940 agreement and 
have been repeated in the current one. On 
each ship the unlicensed personnel who are 
members of the union elect a ship’s delegate 
whose functions are similar to those of the 
shop steward: in an industrial plant. He must 
submit a written statement of any dispute or 
grievance to the master of the ship. If the 
matter is not disposed of, it must be referred 
to a representative of the union, who will 
take it up with the management. All disputes 
which cannot be settled by the union and the 
particular company are referred to a _ per- 
manent Maritime Adjustment Board whose 
Cecision is binding on both parties. It con- 
sists of one representative of the union, one 
of all the employers and an _ impartial 
chairman. 

For the purpose of consulting any member 
of the crew, a representative of the union > 
may board any ship covered by the agree- 
ment at any of the principal ports. This 
provision disposes of the problem of main- 
taining contact between the officers and 
members of the union in all matters including 
the settlement of disputes. 
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Quebec Collective Agreement Act 


In any article of this nature, reference 
should be made to the Quebec Collective 
Agreement Act. Under this Act the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council may make 
mandatory on an entire industry, either 
regionally or provincially, the wages, hours 
or apprenticeship terms of a collective agree- 
ment which has been voluntarily entered into 
by such a proportion of the employers and 
workers in the industry and region that it 
may be cousidered to “have acquired a 
preponderant significance andi importance for 
the establishing of conditions of labour.” It 
may be noted in passing that the principle 
of this statute is merely the general applica- 
tion throughcut a trade or industry of “the 
common rule” as to working conditions which 
is the normal objective of any trade union. 
Where any part of an industry fails to 
achieve by voluntary agreement between 
employers and trade unions the standards set 
by the agreement, the State steps in to bring 
about by legislative act uniform minimum 
conditions of work. Such legislation has been 
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adopted in Great Britain and the Common- 
wealth of Australia as a wartime measure. 
It has been in effect for some years in New 
Zealand, several Australian States, in South 
Africa, in most European countries and is 
row in force in several Latin American 
Republics. 

The Quebec Act provides that when an 
agreement has been extended, the parties to 
the agreement must form a joint committee 
to which the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may add not more than four members repre- 
senting equally the employers and workers 
who are not parties to the agreement. This 
committee is responsible for ensuring that the 
terms of the agreement are carried out. It 
is, of course, not primarily a _ grievance 
committee. Its duty of enforcing the agree- 
ment, however, involves dealing with griev- 
ances and disputes arising out of the agree- 
ment, and the Act requires it to “hear and 
consider any written complaint from an 
employer or from an employee respecting the 
carrying out of the decree.” 


“Cutbacks” in United States War Production 


REPORT recently issued by the United 

States Office of War Information deals 
with curtailments and “cutbacks” in certain 
types of war production. 


“At the beginning of the war,” the report 
states, “American production goals had to be 
set high enough to provide for any contingency 
—the possibility of Russia’s fall, the invasion 
of this continent or the destruction of most 
British and Russian industry.” Subsequent 
events, together with changing military re- 
quirements resulting from combat experience, 
have caused the cutbacks and changes in pro- 
duction which have already occurred or which 
are contemplated. 


The report indicates that there will probably 
be only minor cases of resumption of output 
of civilian goods; instead, most plants affected 
will shift from the manufacture of one type of 
war material to another. However, a certain 
amount of production for civilian use may be 
planned, including some electric irons, bath- 
tubs, electric refrigerators and stoves for war 
housing. 


“Two events could completely change the 
production picture,’ the O.W.I. points out. 
“If the United Nations’ armies should be 


checked during the year—if, say, large-scale 
landings in Europee were repulsed—the cur- 
rent trend would be abruptly reversed. If, on 
the other hand, the European campaign should 
go better than even the more optimistic con- 
jectures, it would no longer be possible for 
plants to shift from the manufacture of one 
type of war goods to another.” 

Tentative schedules for 1944 call for further 
cuts in some types of equipment, while pro- 
duction of other war items will be advanced, 
the report states. Thus, despite cutbacks, the 
over-all program will be an estimated 17 per 
cent greater than in 1948. 

The chief cutbacks during the coming 
months, according to the report, will come in 
small arms and ammunition, tanks, certain 
types of anti-aircraft equipment, non-combat 
aircraft, and artillery fire-control equipment. 
More than offsetting this will be an almost 
doubled production of combat aircraft, with 
greatly increased emphasis on bombers, a 
tripled requirement for high-octane gasoline, 
and other expansions in merchant shipping (an 
estimated 1,000,000 deadweight tons), trucks 
(about 50 per cent), electronic equipment, 
heavy guns, heavy artillery shells, ground 
ordnance, and signal items. 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 


ES the month of December, the 
National War Labour Board has issued 
decisions in the following cases :— 


Dominion Paper Company, and National 
Syndicate of Pulp and Paper Workers of 
Kingsey Falls. 

J. and D. A. Harquail Company, Limited, 
Campbellton, N.B., and United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local 
Union No. 2539. 

International Business Machines Company, 
Limited. 

Wabasso Cotton Company, Limited, Three 
Rivers, P.Q. 

Brackman-Ker Milling Company, Limited. 

Hamilton Construction Association, and 
Builders’ Exchange and United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local 18. 

Standard Chemical Company, Limited, and 
Le Syndicat Industriel de Fassett, Inc. 

Canadian Marconi Company, and Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union (Canadian Mar- 
coni System, Division No. 59). 


Manitoba and Saskatchewan Coal Company, 
Limited, Bienfait, Sask.; Lignite Mines 
Limited, Pinto, Sask.; Eastern Collieries 
Limited, Estevan, Sask.; Roche Percee Coal 
Mining Company, Limited, Roche Percee, 
Sask.; Jenish Brothers, Estevan, Sask.; North- 
West Coal Company, Bienfait, Sask.; High 
Test Lignite Coal Company, Bienfait, Sask.; 
H. Banks and Son, Pinto, Sask.; Rock Springs 
Coal Mine, Pinto, Sask.; Banner Mine, Pinto, 
Sask., and’ Mineworkers’ Central Union of 
Estevan and District. 

Great American Insurance Company, New 
York. 

Neaman Fur Company, and its employees. 

Great Western Garments Limited, Edmon- 
ton, Alta., and United Garment Workers of 
America, Local 120. 

Standard Clay Products Limited, New Glas- 
gow, NS., and United Steel Workers of 
America, Local 1281. 


Re: Dominion Paper Company and National Syndicate of Pulp and Paper 
Workers of Kingsey Falls 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


This is am appeal from the finding and 
cirection of the Quebec Regional Board which 
is dated the first of September, 1943. 

In that finding and direction, certain 
changes and increases in rates were directed. 
Although the official of the Company seems 
to have been of the opinion that the Quebec 
Regional Board had established an eight- 
hour day, the finding and direction does not 
do anything of the kind, it merely increases 
the hourly rate. 

It is quite apparent to us that the Quebec 
Regionai Board has justified its decision by 
comparison of the wages in some of the other 
craft mills, particularly that of the Canadia 
Paper Company at Windsor Mills. And, if 
one looks at the matter from that point of 
view, there dioes not appear to be anything 
unreasonable in the finding and direction 
made by the Quebec Regional Board. 

The Company has advanced to us the 
question of financial inability to pay the 
increase ordered. 
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An examination of its profit and loss state- 
ment for the year ending December 31, 1942, 
shows « net profit for that year—before taxes 
of $26,648.55. 

Mr. Riendeau estimates that the increase, 
as ordered by the Quebec Regional Board, 
will result in an extra expense of approxi- 
mately $18,000; he also points out that there 
is an increase in the cost-of-living bonus and 
that there will be a higher consumption of 
coal. 

However, it must be plain that, in ordler 
to make out a case of inability to pay, a 
Company must establish in a reasonable way 
that the result of the increase will be a loss. 
That does not appear to be the case here. 
It does look as if the payment, in the absence 
of some wmprovement in the manufacturing 
method, may cut down the Company’s profit 
to a comparatively small amount. 

We all feel that on appeal we cannot 
disturb the decision of the Quebec Regional 
Board on the evidence presented Jheré: so 
the appeal will be dismissed. 


December 1, 1943. 


NATIONAL WAR LABOUR BOARD 
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Re: J. & D. A. Harquail Company Limited (Campbellton, N.B.) and 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America—Local 


Union No. 2539. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a . 


decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for New Brunswick. The Regional Board 
has granted leave to appeal. 

The application was for a 7 cent hourly 
-imerease in the basic rate and full cost-of- 
living bonus. The Regional Board allowed 
a 3 cent increase and! raised the weekly bonus 
from $2.86 to $3.50 effective from September 
1, 1943. The Union contends for the balance 
of its spplication and asks further that the 
effective date should be the date of its 
application to the Regional Board, namely 
July 24, 1943. The basis of the argument 
for the further increase is comparison with 
local industries of another type. The Com- 
pany involved here is engaged in the general 
manufacture of wood products, while the 
companies referred to by the Union are in 
the pulp and paper and foundry industry. 

We have in this case the advantage of 
written reasons for the decision of the 
Regional Board and we find that their 
direction was founded upon what appears to 
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have been a perhaps incomplete examination 
of rates paid by wood-working firms in St. 
John and Moncton. Although on an appeal, 
we are not inclined to substitute our views 
for those of the Regional Board, we must 
conclude from our review of this case that 
there does appear to be ground, on a com- 
parative basis within the industry concerned, 
for the granting of the extra 4 cent hourly 
iucrease. However, we do not think we 
should disturb the adjustment in the cost-of- 
living bonus as ordered by the Regional 
Board. 

The Regional Board gave effect to its 
decision from the effective date (Septem- 
1943) of the collective agreement 
between the Union and the Company, rather 
than from the date of the Union’s applica- 
tion, and with that feature we do not think 
there is ground for intervention on our part 
and the additional 4 cent increase ordered 
by this Board will also be payable from 
September 1, 1943. 

The appeal is therefore 
extent indicated. 


allowed to the 


December 6, 1943. 


Re: International Business Machines Co., Limited 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
denying the Company’s application for per- 
mission to increase the coverage under a 
non-contributory group life insurance plan. 

The plan was first established on a non- 
contributory basis well before November 15, 
1941, and has been extended on two other 
occasions with the Regional Board’s approval. 
Under the present application the Company’s 
yearly premium payment in respect of its 
Ontario employees will be increased by 12-36 
per cent. 


Premium payments made by an employer 
for insurance on the life of his employees 
strictly fall within the definition of wages 
found in section 15 (I) (iv) of P.C. 5963, 
because they are madie “in respect, of services 
rendered by the employee(s)”. But, we think 
that without departing from the purposes of 
the Wages Control Order, an application of 
this nature can be viewed in a less stringent 
manner than ordinary wage rate increases. 
The plan here is an old established one and 
was inaugurated on a fairly liberal basis from 
the start. We are of opinion that the exten- 
sions asked should be approved and the 
zppeal allowed. December 6, 1943. 


Re: Wabasso Cotton Company Limited (Three Rivers, P.Q.) 


Reasons for Decision 


By leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Quebec, this appeal is taken by 
the Company from a decision of September 
16, 1943, approving vacations with pay for 
1944, in the terms of bulletin D.B. 17. The 
Company’s application was for one week’s 
vacation with full pay to all employees on its 
payroll at the time of shut-down, regardless 
of service requirements. 
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The Company forcefully argues that paid 
vacations are not a condition of employment 
having the effect of increasing wage rates and 
consequently that a Labour Board’s approval 
is not required by the Order in Council (P.C. 
5963). We need hardly elaborate upon this 
subject, because the view has been consist- 
ently taken by this Board and by its pre- 
decessor that the inauguration of a paid- 
vacation plan was subject to Board approval 
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under the provision laid down in section 23 
(2) of the Order. The effect of paid vaca- 
tions is to raise the wage rate for time 
worked and undoubtedly they are a condi- 
tion of employment governed by the Wartime 
Wages Control Order. 

On its merits, we can understand that the 
plan proposed by the Company is from its 
viewpoint advantageously simple of operation. 
Moreover, the Company has placed itself in 
a difficulty caused by the plan having been 
put into effect in 1948, with the approval 
obtained from the Regional Board after the 
fact. However, we are not prepared to sanc- 
tion a vacation plan which dioes away entirely 
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with service qualifications, although strict 
compliance with all conditions of D.B. 17 may 
not necessarily have to be required. ‘The 
Company may on a fresh application to the 
Regional Board perhaps obtain modification 
of the plan under review by introducing 
flexibility and scaling in paragraph (a) of the 
present finding and direction which requires 
a minimum qualifying period of 300 days 
actual work before any paid vacation is 
granted. 

As to the presently proposed plan, however, 
we must dismiss the appeal. 


December 6, 1943. 


Re: Brackman-Ker Milling Company, Limited 


Reasons for Decision 
This is an appeal from a decision of the 
British Columbia Regional Board declaring 
two employees to be above the rank of 
foreman. 
The Regional Board has found that the 
one so-called employee is the Secretary of 
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the Company and the other the Treasurer. 
The Board has also reached the view that 
the duties which they perform are definitely 
of an executive character. 

We find nothing wrong in principle in the 
decision. Accordingly, the appeal will be 
dismissed. December 8, 1943. 


Hamilton Construction Association and Builders’ Exchange and 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local 18 


Supplementary Reasons for Decision 


This was an appeal from the Ontario 
Regional Board which we dismissed on Sep- 
tember 22, 19481 The Ontario Regional 
Board had purported to grant an increase to 
carpeaters in the City of Hamilton from 90 
cents to 95 cents an hour. 

Unfortunately the Regional Board’s finding 
and direction read as follows: 

“The Board therefore directs that carpenters 

in the Hamilton area shall be paid a 

maximum basic wage rate of 95 cents per 

hour, effective as of the first day of June, 

1943.” 

No attention was paid to the use of the word 
“maximum” by the parties on the appeal. 
The appeal was obviously taken and certainly 
was argued before us on the sole basis that 
the employers, members of the Association, 
were ordered by the Regional Board to pay 
95 cents per hour to carpenters from June 1, 
19438. 


It appears that the employers, having 
undertaken the appeal on that basis and 
having argued it on that basis, now take the 
position that there is no liability on their 
part to pay the 95 cents an hour as that was 
the maximum ordered and) they can pay less. 
On November 2, 1943, the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Regional Board advised the 
Association that the Board intended that its 
direction was to be a clear order requiring 
the employers to pay 95 cents an hour. 
Apparently the employers still maintain the 
position first advanced as an afterthought. 

We are still seized of the matter. Accord+ 
ingly, we order that the word “maximum” be 
deleted from the Regional Board’s finding 
and direction. In the event of the employers 
still refusing to pay the wage on the basis 
ordered, the Union may apply to the Regional 
Board to have the necessary steps taken for 
prosecution under the wages order. 


December 9, 1943. 


Re: Standard Chemical Company Limited and Le Syndicat Industriel 
de Fassett Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 


(Oral Decision) 


We think we can dispose of this matter 
without reserving judgment on it. 

It appears that on the application to the 
Regional Board, in Quebec, the merits of the 
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matter were not really gone into at all. The 
decision seems to have been based largely on 
a communication from the Company in which 
it puts forward the proposition that it could 
not take care of am increase without a sub- 
stantial reduction in the general profits, and, 
that any increase which was granted at the 
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Fassett plant would have to be similarly 
extended to two similar operations, at South 
River and at Donald in Ontario. Therefore, 
the application comes to us in such a way 
that we really have to make an initial deci- 
sion rather than deal with any decision of 
the Quebec Board in a strictly appellate way. 

The basic wage rate at this plant andi at 
the two Ontario plants appears to be thirty- 
seven and a half cents an hour and we are 
of the view, in the main, that the labour 
may be said to be unskilled and semi-skilled 
labour and that enables us, under section 25 
—5963, to make some fairly general com- 
parison in the Ottawa Valley insofar as the 
Fassett plant is concerned. 

As to the basic wage rate, we feel there 
should be an increase of five and a half cents 
per hour throughout the various classifica- 
tions. The Company has suggested to us 
that we should make this apply at the South 
River cperation and also at the Donald opera- 
tion. We simply could not do that, sitting 
in an appellate position as we are. If similar 
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increases are to be granted for the Ontario 
operations, no doubt an application to the 
Ontario Regional Board for authority to pay 
them will be granted. 

As to the application for increase in the 
cost-of-living bonus, we all feel we cannot 
make any change in this because our power 
to increase the cost-of-living bonus under 
Order in Council must be within an industry 
end comparative industries, at least. The 
industries which have been put forward to us 
on a comparative basis cannot be said to be 
of the same type as this industry involved 
here. Accordingly, there will be no change 
in the cost-of-living bonus. 

The application was made to the Regional 
Board on September 1, 1948, and although 
there may have been some negotiations 
before, the position is not the same as that 
of a Union having a contract. The increases, 
which we are directing, will be retroactive to 
September 1, 1948. 


December 9, 1943. 


Canadian Marconi Company and Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 


(Canadian Marconi System, Division No. 59) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union for a 

direction to the Company— 

(1) to extend paid vacations from two to 
three weeks; 

(2) to pay. in addition to the monthly wage, 
premium rate of one and one-half times 
the regular pro rata rate for all time 
worked on Sundays and holidays. 

The Union represents the operators in the 
Company’s Central Telegraph Office at Mont- 
real and the shift engineers at its sending 
and receiving stations at Drummondville, 
Que., and Yamachiche, Que. All of these 
employees are engaged in the Company’s 
trans-oceanic service. The premium rate for 
Sunday work is at present being paid to the 
operators, and that part of the application 
is for the benefit of the shift engineers only. 
With respect to the extension of the 
vacation plan now in effect, the Union bases 
its claim upon comparison with the practice 
prevailing in the Pacific Cable Board where 
a one-month paid vacation was established 
prior to November 15, 1941. Although on a 
' prior occasion, this Board has held that com- 
parison with the Pacific Cable Board (see 
1943 Lasour GaAzerTn, p. 446) was a proper 
one to make for the purpose of a wage 
mcrease to the operators, we are not pre- 
pared to direct an extension of the existing 
vacation provisions of the parties’ agreement 
just because a comparable firm has a longer 
vacation period. The country being at war 
is a “material circumstance” which it is 
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incumbent upon this Board to take into 
account when exercising the jurisdiction con- 
ferred by section 29 of the Order in Council 
(P.C. 5963). We have by direction intro- 
duced paid vacations in branches of industry 
and for classes of employees who had not 
enjoyed them before, but we are of opinion 
that in this case the power should not be 
used in wartime to force the employer to 
extend a vacation allowance from two to 
three weeks. On this point, the application 
will be refused. 

With regard to remuneration for work 
performed on holidays, the draft agreement 
submitted by the Company provides the 
following: 

“All time up to eight hours worked by 

operators and shift engineers on Dominion 

Public Legal Holidays, referred to in Clause 

E of this Article, shall be paid for at pro 

rata rates in addition to the monthly wage. 

After eight hours worked on such holidays, 


time and one-half of the regular wage rate 
shall be paid.” 


The Union asks that all time worked on 
holidays be paid at time and one-half in 
addition to the monthly wage. The rule 
generally prevailing in the railway agreements 
is the one quoted above. However, the 
Board, in the case cited, has found that the 
operators “are performing a special type of 
work requiring particular skill and under con- 
ditions not generally comparable with those 
obtaining in railroad and other classes of 
commercial telegraphy”. ‘The same observa- 
tion can. be made about the engineers referred 
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to in the application. On the basis of the 
comparison previously used by the Board’, we 
find the time and one-half rule prevailing and 
we think that on this branch, the application 
should be approved. The direction will apply 
to the six holidays mentioned in P.C. 4671 
and in the draft agreement. 

On the question of remuneration for Sunday 
work, the following are the provisions of the 
Company’s draft agreement: 

“All time worked in the Control Telegraph 

Office in excess of the regular eight hour tour 

of duty, and all time worked on Sundays, 


shall be paid for at the rate of time and 
one-half of the regular wage rate. 


“All time worked at Drummondville and 
Yamachiche in excess of the regular tour of 
duty, exceeding forty-eight hours per week, 
averaged over a period not exceeding six 
weeks, shall be paid for at the rate of time 
and one-half of the regular wage rate.” 


The Union contends that the shift engineers 
at the Drummondville and Yamachiche 
stations should be placed upon the same 
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footing as the operators in the Montreal 
Office. Although they are all part of the 
one trans-oceanic system, there is a difference 
between the nature of the Sunday work 
required in the telegraph office and at the 
stations. The station need a full staff on 
Sundays, while the telegraph office operates 
with only a small staff. Hence the difference 
in the provisions for premium rates. How- 
ever, our view is that the engineers should 
have one day off duty each week and they 
should be paid the premium rate for all time 
worked on their assigned day off and, if no 
day is assigned, for all time worked on 
Sundays. 

Findings and directions accordingly, effec- 
tive from June 1, 1948. 

The establishment of the new classification 
ciscussed in the Company’s brief is a matter 
which is irrelevant to the application and we 
therefore refrain from dealing with it. 


December 10, 1943. 


Company, Limited, Bienfait, Sask.; 


Lignite Mines Limited, Pinto, Sask.; Eastern Collieries Limited, 
Estevan, Sask.; Roche Percee Coal Mining Company, Limited, Roche 
Percee, Sask.; Jenish Brothers, Estevan, Sask.; North-West Coal 
Company, Bienfait, Sask.; High Test Lignite Coal Company, Bienfait, 
Sask.; H. Banks and Son, Pinto, Sask.; Rock Springs Coal Mine, Pinto, 


Sask.; Banner Mine, Pinto, Sask., and Mineworkers Central Union of 


Estevan and District. 
Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for increased wages 
in all classifications whether hourly rated or 
on contract. In the particular field, there is 
both shaft mining and strip mining. 

At the end of the hearing we intimated to 
the parties that in view of recent increases 
given to District U.M.W.A. 18, increase would 
also be granted to the Saskatchewan miners. 
It appeared to us that the schedule of pro- 
posed 1ates would tend to throw the existing 
wage structure out of balance and we suggested 
to. the parties that they get together and see 
if a more balanced schedule could not be 
worked out even if they were not agreed on 
specific rates. 

We have now received a revised schedule 
of classifications and rates agreed’ upon in 
writing by the parties. It quite clearly 
accomplishes the purpose we had in mind. We 


feel we should express our gratitude for the 
constructive work given to the matter by 
both the Union and the operators. In the 
result 11 means substantial increases to the 
miners and the elimination of some objec- 
tionable features contained’ in the old agreed 
schedule. Finding and direction will issue in 
the agreed terms including adjustment of the 
cost-of-living bonus, all effective December 1, 
1943. y 
On the question of overtime still not agreed 
upon, we feel we should find in favour of 
the Union’s contention. It seems quite 
evident that the 1939 contract did not con- 
template present conditions when overtime 
work is urgently required. Accordingly, over- 
time will be directed at the rate of time and 
one-half for work on Sundays and legal 
holidays and for hours worked over the 
presently recognized normal working day. 
December 10, 19438. 


Re: Great American Insurance Company, New York 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Regional Board for Saskatchewan declaring 
the Company’s Hail Superintendent in that 
Province to be above the rank of foreman. 


The Regional Board made its finding on 
the basis of representations made to them by 
the employee concerned in the application. 
It appears that from the description made to 
them of the duties and responsibilities in- 
volved, the Regional Board correctly took the 
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view that they were of an executive character. 
Before this Board however, the Company’s 
manager for Canada submitted a brief which 
rather indicates a different conclusion. In the 
circumstances and placed as we are in an 
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appellate position, we feel we should not 

interfere and we would prefer to leave the 

matter to be settled by the Regional Board. 
We must therefore dismiss the appeal. 


December 15, 1943. 


Re: Neaman Fur Company and its Employees (joint application) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from: a decision of the 
Manitoba Regional Board dated September 
29, 1943, refusing to authorize, 

(a) overtime rates of time and one-quarter 


after the regular day’s work of eight 
hours and on Sundays and holidays; 


(b) one week’s vacation with pay under 
certain conditions. 


It is quite clear from the records of the 
Regiona! Board that it made a thorough and 
searching investigation into the matters in- 
volved and that its decision was not lightly 
made. It had am inspector check the actual 
situation prevailing in the industry in the 
City of Winnipeg. The results of the in- 
vestigation in the opinion of the Regional 
Board’ were not in accord with the repre- 
sentations upon which it was invited to act. 

Besides it appears that the Neaman Fur 
Company jointly with six other firms and the 
Manitoba Fur Employees’ Association had 
previously made an application for the same 
consideration among others as have been 
applied for here. The Regional Board 


refused to grant the request with respect 
to these claims on July 22, 1943. The present 
application is by the Company and an inter- 
national union. In substance it is an applica- 
tion for review of the former decision made 
within two months. The Regional Board 
could not find any change in conditions mean- 
time justifying a reversal of its former 
decision. On such a matter of fact we can- 
not substitute our judgment for that of the 
Regional Board. 

The Regional Board quite evidently was 
distrustful of the representations made to it. 
In effect the appeal is substantially from an 
exercise of discretion. We are unable to say 
that in the circumstances that the discretion 
was wrongly exercised. The Regional Board 
is more thoroughly acquainted with condi- 
tions prevailing in the industry in the City 
of Winnipeg than we are. It would be 
too dangerous for us to interfere in a matter 
where the evidence presented did not appear 
to carry the confidence of the Regional Board. 

The appeal must be dismissed. 


December 15, 1943. 


Re: Great Western Garments Limited, Edmonton, Alberta, and 
United Garment Workers of America, Local 120 


Reasons for Decision 


(Oral Decision) 


We think we can dispose of this matter 
now, without reserving judgment on it. 

Substantially what the union has requested 
in its application to the Alberta Regional War 
Labour Board, is the return of the rates as 
they existed in 1929. During the depression 
years following 1929 there had been reduc- 
tions, accepted voluntarily by the union; and 
there were some restorations as well. It 
appears that at the present time, after giving 
effect to the 6 per cent increase which was 
granted by the Regional Board, rates are still 
11-8 per cent below the 1929 rates. 

The evidence before us, presented by the 
union, is that generally speaking, in different 
centres such as Vancouver, Toronto, and 
pretty much throughout the industry, the 1929 
rates have been restored, with the exception 
of Winnipeg, where they are still 10 per cent 
below the 1929 rates. 


It seems quite clear to us that when the 
reductions were agreed to by the union, it 
was on some basis of understanding that when 
conditions became better a restoration would 
be made. 

It also appears from the evidence of the 
company, that the selling price is substantially 
the same now as it was in 1929. That being 
the case, we are all of the opinion that the 
appeal should be allowed and the 1929 rate 
should be restored. 

As far as the question of retroactivity is 
concerned, while it is true that the union 
made its application sometime about April 
or May, 1943, and the decision of the 
Regional Board granting the 6 per cent in- 
crease was only made retroactive to October 
1, 1943, it looks as if neither of the parties 
here should be blamed particularly in connec- 
tion with that, so we will not make the award 
retroactive to May 1. The overall increase 
will date from October 1, 1943. 


December 16, 1943. 
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Re: Standard Clay Products Limited (New Glasgow, N.S.) and 
United Steel Workers of America, Local 1231 _ 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Regional Board for Nova Scotia. The appli- 
cation was for a general increase in wages 
(based from a common labour rate of 55 
cents) and full cost-of-living bonus and was 
first dealt with by the Regional Board on 
October 30, 1942, in the following terms: 


“The Regional War Labour Board for Nova 
Scotia finds: 


1. That an examination of the schedule of 
wage rates now being paid by the 
Standard Clay Products Limited discloses 
that the said rates are low when com- 
pared with those generally prevailing for 
the same or substantially similar occupa- 
tions in the locality. 

2. That examination of attested statements 
discloses the fact that the financial posi- 
tion of the Standard Clay Products is 
such that the company cannot undertake 
the further expense involved in an in- 
crease of wage rates. 


and directs: 


1. That the present application for an in- 
crease in wage rates be disallowed. 

2. That within 30 days of the end of the 
calendar year, 1942, and within 30 days 
of each 6-month period thereafter, the 
Standard Clay Products Limited "shall 
submit to this Board a fimancial state- 
ment showing its position at the end of 
the 6-month period immediately prior 
thereto, in order that the Board may 
give the application further consideration. 


The Regional War Labour Board for Nova 
Scotia recommends that the Management of 
the Standard Clay Products Limited and the 
representatives of their employees enter into 
consultation forthwith, with a view to work- 
ing out some means (possibly an incentive 
bonus) whereby production may be increased, 
and the company reach the desirable position 
of being able to increase wages to the rates 
generally prevailing in the locality.” 


Pursuant to this finding and direction a 
2-cent increase was ordered by the Regional 
Board on the basis of the Company’s 
financial position at December 31, 1942. An 
operating loss was shown at the end of the 
first semester of 1943 and the Regional Board 
refused to order any further increase. 
Although under the comparative rule of sec- 
tion 25 of the Wages Control Order (P.C. 
5963), the Union has a case supported by the 
Regional Board’s finding—there is a material 
consideration which cannot be overlooked: 
the employer’s financial ability to meet an 
increased wage bill. That feature was exam- 
ined by a Conciliation ‘Board in 1940 and 
has apparently been given careful study by 
the Regional Board. It was shown to us that 
quite apart from any administrative cost or 
general expenses, the plant is losing money 
on its 1948 production operations. It will 
perhaps be sufficient to point out that as 
against an average labour cost of $7.38 per 
ton of clay pipe produced in 1940, the average 
for the first ten months of 1943 is $13.77 and 
is increasing month by month. That situa- 
tion may be due to reasons over which the 
men heve no control, but we feel rather in- 
clined to adopt the view expressed by the 
Regional Board in recommending the working 
out of an incentive plan to increase produc- 
tion, so that it may become possible for the 
Company to pay higher wages. 

Our conclusion is that the Regional Board’s 
handling of the matter should not be dis- 
turbed and we must dismiss the appeal. 


December 17, 1943. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 





Introduction 


‘| Mise Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
with Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, Conciliation Work 
of the Department of Labour, and Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada, Great Britain and 
other countries. 


Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act.—This article gives 
an account of all applications for Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation, and the dis- 
position of these applications. In cases where 
Boards are established, the Lasour GazerTr 
publishes in due course the full text of their 
reports, as submitted to the Minister of 
Labour. 

Since the outbreak of war and the extension 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
to cover disputes in war industries, the num- 
ber of applications for Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation has greatly increased. In 
recent months the majority of applications 
for Boards have been referred ‘to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners for prelim- 
inary investigation, to determine whether the 
circumstances warrant the establishment of a 
Board. Reports of Commissioners appointed 
under the Act are summarized in this article. 

Disputes which concern wage demands come 
under the jurisdiction of the National and 
Regional War Labour Boards. 





Conciliation Work of the Department of 
Labour.—Conciliation proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for the most 
part under the provisions of the Conciliation 
and Labour Act which empowers the Minister 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purposes of bringing the 
parties together, and to appoint a conciliator 
or an arbitrator when requested. by the parties 
concerned. In some disputes occurring in 
industries coming directly under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, namely, mines 
and public utilities, and war work, prelim- 
inary inquiries and mediation by officers of 
the Department result in the settlement of 
the matters in dispute without the necessity 
of the .establishment of Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation. 





Strikes and Lockouts.—The latest informa- 
tion concerning strikes and lockouts in Canada 
is published monthly in tabular form, with a 
summary appearing once a year. The sum- 
mary of strikes and lockouts in Canada and 
other countries during 1942 appeared in the 
Lasour Gazette for July, 1943. 

The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in Great Britain and _ other 
countries appears from month to month. 


Recent Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act 


N the month of December five Boards of 

Conciliation and Investigation submitted 
their reports in connection with the following 
disputes: 

(1) Between Ayers, Limited, Lachute Mills, 
P.Q., and its employees, members of Local 9, 
United Textile Workers of Canada. 

(2) Between the Scott Tool and Machine 
Company, Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of Aircraft Lodge 712, International 
Association of Machinists. 

(3) Between the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company of Canada, Limited, New Toronto, 
Ont., and its employees, members of Local 189, 
United Rubber Workers of America. 
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(4) Between the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany, Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, mem- 
bers of Division No. 59, Canadian Marconi 
System, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. 

(5) Between the Collingwood Shipyards, 
Limited, Collingwood, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local No. 4, Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of Canada 
(Gas) ' 

The texts of the reports of the Boards will 
be found at the conclusion of this statement. 


Applications Received 


During the month of December seven appli- 
eations for the establishment of Boards of 
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Conciliation and Investigation under the provi- 
sions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act* were received in the Department of 
Labour as follows:— 

(1) From employees of the Johnson Wire 
Works, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., members of 
Lodge 1758, International Association of 
Machinists. The dispute, which concerns the 
negotiation of a collective labour agreement, 
was said to affect 145 employees. On Decem- 
ber 27, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, 
P.Q., was authorized as Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the 
dispute. 

(2) From employees of the Legare Foundry, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q., members of Local 2525, 
United Steelworkers of America. The dispute 
which arose out of the union’s request for 
recognition and the negotiation of a collective 
labour agreement, was said to affect 14 em- 
ployees directly and 3 indirectly. On Decem- 
ber 29, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, 
P.Q., was authorized as Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the dis- 
pute. 

(3) From shot firers, examiners, foremen, 
welghmen and watchmen, employees of the 
Cumberland Railway and Coal Company, 
Springhill, N.S. The dispute, which developed 
out of the refusal of the management to 
recognize the Association of Employees for 
the purpose of adjusting differences as to work- 
ing conditions, rates of wages, and seniority 
rights, was said to affect 60 employees directly 
and 1,400 indirectly. At the end of the month, 
the dispute had been referred to Mr. H. R. 
Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, Fred- 
ericton, for investigation as Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner. 

(4) From employees of Asbestos Corpora- 
tion, Limited, Vimy Ridge, P.Q., members of 
Local No. 1, Canadian Union of Asbestos 
Workers (C.C.L.). The dispute, which was 
said to affect 280 employees, concerns union 
recognition and the negotiation of a collective 
labour agreement. 


(5) From employees of Johnson’s Company, 
Thetford Mines, P.Q., members of Local No. 6, 
Canadian Union of Asbestos Workers (C.C.L.). 
The dispute, which concerns union recognition 
and the negotiation of a collective labour 
agreement, was said to affect 616 employees. 





*By P.C. 9384, the National and Regional War 
Labour Boards are specifically charged with the duty 
of adjudicating wage demands. Therefore all applica- 
tions for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation in which wages are the sole cause of 
the dispute are removed from the ambit of the 
_ Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and the appli- 
cants are referred to their respective War Labour 
Board. 
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(6) From employees of Asbestos Corpora- 
tion, Limited, Black Lake, P.Q., members of 
Local No. 2, Canadian Union of Asbestos 
Workers (C.C.L.).. The dispute, which de- 
veloped out of the request of the union for 
recognition and the negotiation of a collective 
labour agreement, was said to affect 235 em- 
ployees. 

(7) From employees of Bell Asbestos Mines, 
Limited, Thetford Mines, P.Q., members of 
Local No. 5, Canadian Union of Asbestos 
Workers (C.C.L.). The dispute, which was said 
to affect 335 employeees, concerns union recog- 
nition and the negotiation of a collective 
labour agreement. 


Board Established 


On December 16, a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was established to deal with 
a dispute between the Horseshoe Lake Mining 
Company, Ormiston, Sask., and its employees, 
members of Local 2, Sodium Sulphate Workers’ 
Union (C.C.L.) (L.G., Dec. 1948, p. 1651). On 
December 15, Mr. H. S. Johnstone, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Winnipeg, Man., who was 
appointed an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner, recommended the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation as he 
had found it impossible to settle the dispute 
At the end of the month, Professor John E. L. 
Graham, Winnipeg, Man., and Mr. D. 8S. Mac- 
Donald, Regina, Sask., had been appointed 
members of the Board on the nomination of 
the employees and employer, respectively, and 
they had been requested to confer with a 
view to making a joint recommendation of a 
person to be appointed third member and 
chairman of the Board. 


Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established on November 27, to deal with a 
dispute between Dominion Rubber Company, 
Limited (Papineau Plant), Montreal, P.Q., and 
its employees, members of Distillery, Rectify- 
ing, Brewery and Wine Workers International 
Union (L.G., Dec. 1943, p. 1650) was fully con- 
stituted on December 7. The personnel of the 
Board is as follows: Honourable Mr. Justice 
Alfred Savard, Quebec, P.Q., chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
Messrs. George H. Foster, K.C., and Paul 
Fournier, both of Montreal, P.Q., the em- 
ployer’s and employees’ nominees, respectively. 


Other Disputes Referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners 


On December 14, Honourable Mr. Justice 
Oscar L. Boulanger, of the Superior Court, 
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Quebec, P.Q., was appointed an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
a dispute between the Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Limited, Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., and 
its employees, members of the International 
Union of Aluminum Workers (L.G., Dec. 1943, 
p. 1649). 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received from employees of the Canadian 
Bridge Company, Limited, Windsor, Ont., 
members of Local 195, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America (L.G., Dec. 1948, p. 1649). On 
December 13, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, Ont., was authorized 
as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to investigate the dispute. The Commissioner 
recommended that the application for a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation be denied. 
The interested parties were subsequently ad- 
vised that a Board would not be established. 


Other Reports of Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioners 


A. report was received on December 1, from 
Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Toronto, Ont., who had been authorized 
as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to investigate the dispute between the General 
Engineering Company (Canada) Limited, 
Scarboro, Ont., and its employees, members of 
Local No. 1, Chemical Workers of Canada 
(C.C.L.) (L.G., Nov. 1943, p. 1499). The Com- 
missioner recommended that the application 
for the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation be held in abeyance 
pending application of the union to the Ontario 
Labour Court for the certification as the bar- 
gaining agency. 


Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
at Arvida 


In the December, 1943, issue of the LaBour 
GAzeETTE, reference was made to the appoint- 
ment of an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Cyprien Miron of the Quebec Department of 
Labour for the purpose of determining the 
proper bargaining agency of the employees 
upon the expiration of the existing agreement 
between the Aluminum Company of Canada, 
Limited, Arvida, P.Q., and the National 
Catholic Syndicate of the Aluminum Industry 
of Arvida. 


The majority report of the Commission, 
signed. by the chairman and Mr. Louis 
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Philippe Boily, the latter the nominee of the 
National Catholic Syndicate, was received on 
December 10, and recommended: (a) the 
verification of the membership books of the 
International Union of Aluminum Workers, 
Local 22022, and the National Catholic 
Syndicate of the Aluminum Industry of 
Arvida, Incorporated; (b) that for a period 
of one year, the International Union of 
Aluminum Workers, Local 22022, be accepted 
as a co-contracting party in the agreement 
between the Aluminum Company of Canada, 
Limited, -Arvida, P.Q., and the National 
Catholic Syndicate of the Aluminum Industry 
of Arvida, Incorporated; (c) that the repre- 
sentation of both co-contracting unions on 
the Parity Committee be established in pro- 
portion to their verified membership. 

In a minority report, Mr. Adrien Ville- 
neuve, the nominee of the International 
Union recommended that the Minister of 
Labour order the taking of a representation 
vote at the Arvida plant in order to dieter- 
mine the bargaining agency desired by the 
employees; failing which, effect be given to 
the application of the International Union of 
Aluminum Workers, Local 22022, for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and. 
Investigation. 

Subsequently the company, as well as the 
two unions involved in the dispute, indicated 
their acceptance of the majority report of 
the Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission. 

On the recommendation of the Quebec 
Department .of Labour, the Minister of 
Labour appointed Messrs. W. C. Teakle, 
Albert Parent and N. Berube all of Quebec, 
P.Q., to verify the membership records of 
both unions. 

The notice of termination date in the 
existing agreement was November 30, but 
by agreement this was extended to January 7,, 
1944, 

Settlement 


On December 27, at the request of the 
applicant union, the application for the estab-. 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute between 
the Canadian National Railways, Montreal, 
P.Q., and certain of its employees in the 
Dining and Sleeping Car Service, members: 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(L.G., July, 1948, p. 920) was withdrawn, the 
parties to the dispute having reached a 
tentative agreement, which it was anticipated 
would be signed when certain questions con- 
cerning the remuneration of the employees 
had been dealt with by the National War 
Labour Board. 
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Application Withdrawn 


On December 4, at the request of the 
applicant union, the application for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute between 
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Canadian Car Munitions, Limited and Allied 
War Supplies Corporation, Montreal, P.Q., 
and their employees, members of Local 23216, 


Ammunition Workers Union of Cherrier 
(A.F.L.) (L.G., Nov., 1948, p. 1496) was 
withdrawn. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Ayers, Limited, Lachute Mills, 
P.Q., and its Employees 


On December 4, the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between Ayers, Limited, Lachute Mills, 
P.Q., and its employees, members of Local 9, 
United Textile Workers of Canada (L.G., Nov. 
1948, p. 1498). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
The Honourable Justice Oscar L. Boulanger, 
Quebec, P.Q., chairman, appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from Messrs. D. A. Paterson, 
Montreal, P.Q., and Frank Querat, Cornwall, 
Ont., the employer’s and employees’ nominees 
r espectiirely: 

The report of the Board was signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Paterson. Mr. Querat sub- 
mitted a minority report. 

The texts of the report of the Board and the 
minority report follow :— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act and of a dispute between 
Ayers, Limited, Lachute, P.Q., (Employer) 
and employees, members of Local No. 9 
United Textile Workers of Canada, (Em- 
ployees). 


THE HONOURABLE 
Tue MINISTER OF LABOUR, 
Ottawa, CANADA. 
Sir :— 

The undersigned have been duly appointed 
and sworn in as members of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation charged with the 
above matter. At various times they have 
met in Montreal in Mr. Paterson’s office and at 
Lachute in the Company’s Board Room, for 
which thanks are given to Mr. Paterson and 
the Company. They have discussed with the 
interested parties different proposals put for- 
ward for the amicable settlement of the diffi- 
culty between the Union and the Company. 
After these consultations and after considera- 
tion of the problem, they desire to offer the 
suggestions hereinafter set forth as the proper 
and equitable method, in their opinion, of 
avoiding the threatened strike in the Com- 
pany’s plant, where war work is being carried 


on. They, therefore, respectfully beg to recom- 
mend as follows: 


1. That the Company do, with all good-will 
and good grace, concede that Local No. 9 of 
the United Textile Workers of Canada controls 
and represents about 70 per cent of its em- 
ployees and is entitled, therefore, to speak and 
act for said employees collectively. 

2. That the Company do recognize said 
Local No. 9 as the sole bargaining agent of its 
employees for the conclusion of a collective 
labour agreement between the Company and 
its employees. 


3. That the Company do consent to sign 
with said Local No. 9 a collective labour agree- 
ment, similar to the draft agreement submitted 
to the Company by the Local by its letter of 
May 18, 1943, and annexed hereto, but con- 
taining the recommendations of the present 
report. 


4. That the execution of said agreement be 
left to a joint Council composed of the con- 
stitutionally elected Executive Officers of the 
Local and of an equal number of executive 
Officers of the Company. In order to insure 
representation of the 30 per cent minority of 
employees, a non-unionist employee will be 
appointed to the joint Council by the other 
members thereof by mutual agreement or, fail- 
ing such agreement, by the judge of the 
Superior Court sitting in and for the District 
of Terrebonne on petition of either the Local 
or the Company. The principal duty of the 
joint Council shall be to see that the collec- 
tive agreement is carried out loyally and har- 
moniously according to its letter and spirit 
and that its terms and conditions are respected 
by all concerned. The joint Council shall 
make the rules of procedure necessary for its 
proper functioning. 

5. That a Grievance Committee composed 
of one steward for each department of the 
plant be formed to settle grievances and diffi- 
culties which may arise in the course of the 
daily occupation of the employees. Each 
steward shall be elected by: the vote of all the 
employees of his department under the super- 
vision of a representative of the Company 
and of a representative of the Local. If and 
when the Grievance Committee is unable to 
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settle a matter with the foreman, the Depart- 
ment Superintendents or the General Superin- 
tendent, such matter shall be referred to the 
joint Council. 

6. That the matters referred to in paragraphs 
C.D. E. F. of the statement of the nature and 
cause of the dispute in the application for a 
Board of Investigation and Conciliation be 
settled by mutual agreement between the Com- 
pany and the Local, the present Board offer- 
ing its assistance for that purpose, or submitted 
to the Regional War Labour Board, the Com- 
pany agreeing to furnish to said Board all in- 
formation necessary for the determination of 
the matters submitted. 


7. That the Local do renounce its demand 
for a closed shop in the Company’s plant. 


(Sgd.) O. L. Boulanger, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) D. A. Paterson, 
Member. 
Montreal, November 27, 1943. 


TRANSLATION 
Minority Report 


CorRNWALL, ONT., 
December 2, 1943. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of a dispute between 
Ayers Ltd., Lachute, P.Q., and United 
Textile Workers of Canada Local No. 9 


Mr. M. M. Mac ean, 
Director oF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 
OTTAWA. 


Dear Sir: 


Following our sittings at Montreal and 
Lachute, P.Q., and from the facts presented 
during this investigation, my recommendation 
as the employees’ representative on this Con- 
ciliation Board may be summarized as 
follows:— 

A—Recognition of Local No. 9 of the United 
Textile Workers of Canada as the sole 
collective bargaining agent for the em- 
ployees of Ayers Ltd. 


B—Recognition of the Executive Committee 
of Local No. 9 of the U.T.W.C. as now in 
office as the official representative of all 
employees; 

C—Under no circumstances to allow non-mem- 
bers of the U.T.W.C. to interfere in the 
internal or external business of the union, 
either by vote, nomination or election; 

D—That the clause C (a and b) of the mem- 
orandum submitted by Ayers Ltd. under 
the title Bulletins be accepted in full by 
both parties; 

E—That the clause entitled Minimum Fee 
of the memorandum submitted by Ayers 
Ltd. be accepted in full by both parties. 
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F—That a collective agreement following these 
principles be signed immediately between 
Ayers Limited and Local No. 9 of the 
United Textile Workers of Canada, as 
representative of all the employees of 
Po Limited, Lachute Mills, Lachute, 


This recommendation is based on the follow- 
ing facts:— 


1. Following my long experience in the labour 
movement in Canada, as for the ticklish 
question of employees who are members 
and those non-members of a union in a 
mill or any other plant, I believe it is 
plain nonsense to allow employees who had 
nothing to do with the negotiation of a 
collective agreement between such a 
union and the company concerned, to vote, 
nominate or elect officers who are not 
concerned with the carrying out of the 
said collective agreement; 


2. Local No. 9 of the United Textile Workers 
of Canada, affiliated to the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, has without 
any possible doubt a very strong majority 
of the employees of the company and as 
the majority has priority over the minor- 
ity, it is only logical that it alone should 
have the necessary power to transact, 
negotiate or sign anything in the name 
of the employees; 

3. Concerning the matter of the election of 
the union grievance committee (called the 
Permanent Committee in the company’s 
memorandum), I see no reason why such 
an election should not be held in the 
company’s mills under the supervision of 
the Dominion or Provincial Department 
of Labour, inasmuch as only members in 
good standing of Local No. 9 of the 
United Textile Workers of Canada will 
be entitled to nominate and elect the said 
committee. 


The Canadian workman has joined the 
union and insists on bargaining collectively 
through the union ... we must have democracy 
in industry if we are to have it in our society. 
And we must have it in Canadian industry if 
democracy is to survive the present crisis. 
Union members have the right to refuse to 
work with non-unionist, who are sharing in 
the benefits from the Union without sharing 
in its upkeep and the determination of its 
policies. This is a basic democratic right 


' workers cannot in law or justice be required 


to continue working under conditions which 
they find abhorrent, and any attempt to force 
them to do so is a form of forced labour. 


The reason why a union workman does not 
choose to work with a non-union workman is 
plain and evident and founded in the protec- 
tion of himself and his fellow craftsmen. 
Instinctively men love the company of others 
of their kind ... The man who desires the 
society of his companions must so conduct 
himself that his associates are content to live 
with him ... Trade unionists for centuries have 
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believed that they are upholding the right of 
man, the welfare of their class; that without 
their organization their liberty and independ- 
ence would be lost; they have come to regard 
the non-union man as one who not only 
refuses to stand with them but, who is disloyal 
to his class, a traitor to his kind. 

This is the reason why in my minority 
report having over seventy per cent of the 
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employees of Ayers Ltd. in the union United 


Textile Workers of Canada Local No. 9 that 
the Company should negotiate a collective 
agreement with the majority of their em- 
ployees and nobody else. 

I am fraternally yours, Frank Querat, chair- 
man, representing the employees on the Board. 


(Sgd.) Frank Querat, 
12c Montreal Road, Cornwall, Ont. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Scott Tool and Machine Company, 
Montreal, P.Q., and its Employees 


On December 8, the Minister of Labour 
received a unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Scott Tool 
and Machine Company, Montreal, P.Q., and 
its employees, members of Aircraft Lodge 712, 
International Association of Machinists. (L.G., 
Dec., 1948, p. 1650). 


The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Mr. J. Wright, Montreal, P.Q., chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members; Messrs. George 8. Thom, 
Ville la Salle, P.Q., and Paul Fournier, Mont- 
real, P.Q., appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 


The report of the Board follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of the dispute be- 
tween Scott Tool and Machine Company, 
Montreal, P.Q., and employees, members 
of Atrcraft Lodge 712, International 
Association of Machinists. 


To tHE Hon. HumpuHrey MITCHELL, 
MINISTER OF LABOUR, 
Ortawa, ONT. 


Dear Sir:— 

The Board convened its first meeting on 
November 16, at the Scott Tool and Machine 
Company. Those present were Messrs. Paul 
Fournier, George Thom and Jack Wright, for 
the Board, and Mr. Oliver, representative of 
Scott Tool and Machine Company. 

At the first sitting, Mr. Oliver made the 
following declaration: In his opinion the Union 
represents only ten per cent of his employees, 
in figure, four or five. That after a personal 
investigation in the shop he found that the 
employees did not wish to be represented by 
the Machinists Union. That as far as he per- 
sonally was concerned he had no objections 
to such an arrangement. Noting the definite 
assurance of the company to the effect that 
there were no members desirous of being repre- 


sented, the Board ordered another session in 
the Windsor Hotel on November 17. The 
Board: sat in the presence of the representative 
of the Union, Mr. Jean Pare and Mr. Gravel 
a member of the firm, Mr. Oliver and Mr. 
S. W. W. Wilson representing the Company. 


Upon the assurance of the Union that out of 
thirty-nine employees, thirty-four were mem- 
bers of their Lodge 712, they submitted their 
case to Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Commis- 
sioner under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, who after investigation and necessary 
proof, had the Department establish the right 
for the Union to represent the employees of 
Scott Tool and Machine Company and that 
as a result he recommended a Board of 
Conciliation. 


Mr. Fournier claimed that it was the usual 
procedure in such a case and that in his 
experience recently you could not obtain a 
Board of Conciliation unless you could prove 
that the Union represents the majority of the 
employees. Mr. Pare admitted, however, that 
he made the following statement at the time 
when the Board of Conciliation was requested. 
“It is quite possible that our members have 
changed their opinion, and in view of this fact, 
I suggest that a vote be taken in order to 
define whether or not the workers still want 
to be represented by this Union.” 


Mr. Oliver, President of the Company, was 
quite in agreement with the proposed pro- 
cedure and Mr. Pare requested from the Board 
that a vote be taken and that if the Union 
loses, they will automatically withdraw their 
claim and “We are walking out”. On the other 
hand, he suggested that if the Union wins the 
vote, the Company agrees to start negotiations 
with the Union. Mr. Oliver was in agreement 
with the above conditions. 


Therefore, we unanimously recommend to 
the Government that a representation vote be 
taken at the earliest convenience of the 
Department of Labour. We respectfully sug- 
gest that two weeks after the receipt of this 
report would be an appropriate time, namely 
on or about December 15, 1943. 
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The conditions of the vote will be as follows: 
If the Union wins the vote the company will 
immediately begin negotiations with the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, Lodge 
712. However, if it is proven that the em- 
ployees do not desire to be represented by 
the International Association of Machinists, 
Lodge 712, then the above mentioned Union 
shall withdraw its claim to represent the 
workers of Scott Tool and Machine Company. 

The above conditions have been amicably 
accepted by both parties before our Board and 
have agreed that the above terms shall be 
binding on both parties. 

We propose to the Department that the 
ballot should be made as follows :— 
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In your negotiations with your employer, do 
you wish to be represented by the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, Lodge 712? 





Our Board met once more to study the final 
report on November 22 and to adopt unan- 
imously the recommendation which we respect- 
fully submit for action. © 

(Sgd.) Paul Fournier, 


(Sgd.) Geo. S. Thom, 
(Sgd.) Jack Wright. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company of Canada, Limited, New Toronto, Ont., and its Employees 


On December 14, the Minister of Labour 
received a unanimous report of the Board of 
Contiliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, 
New Toronto, Ont., and its employees, mem- 
bers of Local 189, United Rubber Workers of 
America (L.G., September, 1943, p. 1225). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, Osgoode 
Hall, Toronto, Ont., chairman, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members; Messrs. J. J. Robinette, and F. 
Andrew Brewin, both of Toronto, Ont., ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

The report of the Board follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and in: the matter of 
a dispute between Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, 
New Toronto, and its Employees, Members 
of Local 232, United Rubber Workers of 
America. 


To the HonouraBLe Humpurey MITcHeELL, 
MINISTER OF LABour, . 
Ottawa, ONTARIO. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you, in this matter, hereby 
submits its report as follows:— 


Sittings of the Board were held at Toronto. 

The Company was represented by: 

Mr. K. E. Kennedy, Secretary; 

Mr. Harley Allman, Factory Superintendent; 

Mr. C. E. Shumaker, Personnel Manager; 

Mr. J. E. W. Cumberland, appeared as 
counsel. 


The applicant Union was represented by: 

Mr. J. Lerette, President of Local 232; 

Mr. J. MacKenzie, District Representative 
of United Rubber Workers of America; 

Mr. C. Godard, member of Negotiating 
Committee of Local 232; 

Mr. B. Laskin, appeared as counsel. 


The Company is engaged in the manufacture 
of tires, tubes, tire accessories, bullet-seal fuel 
cells, life rafts and other war products. It 
operates two plants, one at New Toronto and 
the other at Bowmanville, both in Ontario, 

A dispute is pending between the Company 
and its employees who are employed at the 
Bowmanville plant. That dispute is the sub- 
ject of a separate inquiry. Accordingly, this 
report is limited to disputes which arose 
between the company and its employees at 
the New Toronto plant. 

The Union is a chartered local of the United. 
Rubber Workers of America, an international 
union, affiliated in the United States with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, and in 
Canada with the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
Membership in the local is confined to hourly 
and pilece-rated' employees of the Company 
employed in the New Toronto plant. ’ 

Concerning the history of the relationship 
between the Company and the local it will 
suffice to say that at the request of the local 
and with the consent of the Company a vote 
of the employees was taken on December 18, 
1942, by secret ballot to determine whether 
the employees desired the Union or the “Joint 
Conference’”—a group of elected representa- 
tives of the employees—to represent them for 
collective bargaining purposes with the Com- 
pany. The result of the ballot was as follows: 
1,198 ballots were cast; 990 favoured the 
Union, 204 the “Joint Conference” and 4 
ballots were spoiled. Those thus favouring the 
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Union represented approximately 83 per cent 
of all the employees who voted. Since then 
the Company has recognized the Union as the 
collective bargaining agency of the eligible 
employees. The Union has represented that 
at present it has a fully paid-up membership 
of 1,220 out of a total payroll of 1,450 
eligibles. 

There followed a series of meetings between 
representatives of the Company and of the 
Union, the purpose of which was to negotiate 
a collective bargaining agreement. Differences 
arose between the parties as to certain basic 
provisions in the proposed agreement, and they 
were unable to reconcile their respective 
opinions. 

The Union sought:— 

(a) A “Union Shop”. 

(b) A system of voluntary check-off. 

(c) The inclusion of two groups of employees: 

(a) the “Flying Squadron”. 

(b)- the Company Police. 
The Company would not agree to those pro- 
posals and the parties were deadlocked. 

It should be noted that those provisions of a 
collective bargaining agreement upon which 
the parties, as a result of their negotiations, 
came in accord, were embodied in a written 
document and have been governing the rela- 
tions between the Company and its employees. 

The Union then applied under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act for the establish- 
ment of a Board to consider the matters upon 
which the parties were in dispute and this 
Board was appointed. 

At the first meeting at which the Board met 
with the representatives of the parties the 
Company raised the preliminary objection that 
the Board had no jurisdiction to deal with 
the matters in dispute between it and its 
employees. The Company in a written sub- 
mission contended, 

(a) That the matters in dispute do not fall] 
within the class of disputes to which 
the statute (sec. 3) applies; and 

(b) That a condition precedent to the estab- 
lishment of the Board is the imminence 
of a strike, and that a strike is not 
imminent. 

The Board is of the opinion that it is 
precluded from considering the merits of the 
Company’s submissions for two reasons:— 

First: Authority is given by the statute to 
the Minister of Labour to establish a Board 
of Conciliation “if satisfied that the provisions 
of this Act apply”. Every such Board is 
therefore the creature of the Minister acting 
under the statute, and the Board should not 
attempt to review the decision of the Minister 
who created it, 

Secondly: The statute, sec. 7 (2) expressly 
provides that “when a Board is granted by 
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the Minister, it shall be conclusively deemed 
to be authorized by and to be in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act”. 

Before the Board entered into any discussion 
with the parties concerning the matters in 
dispute, briefs and replies were filed with the 
Board by each of the parties, and during the 
discussions which ensued, these briefs were 
supplemented as occasion required by verbal 
submissions. The Board desires to record its 
appreciation for the very great assistance given 
to it by the representatives of the parties and 
for their co-operation with the Board. 

It was manifest throughout all the discus- 
sions that the parties were anxious to co-oper- 
ate with one another in an effort to reach a 
mutually satisfactory solution of the matters 
in dispute. 

The Board is happy to report that at the 
conclusion of the discussions the parties had 
agreed on two of the matters that were in 
dispute, viz., a system of voluntary check-off 
and the eligibility of two groups of emplofvees, 
the Company Police and the Flying Squadron. 

The parties were unable to agree on the 
third item in dispute, viz., the “Union Shop”. 

As a matter of record and convenience the 
parties have filed with the Board a copy of 
the collective bargaining agreement which 
embraces all the terms upon which they have 
agreed and which leaves in abeyance only the 
dispute as to the “Union Shop”. (This agree- 
ment has been filed with the Department of 
Labour as Appendix “A” of the Report.) 


DIspPute As To “UNION SHOP” 


In the negotiations which preceded the 
establishment of this Board the Union sought 
to have the following provision included in 
the proposed collective bargaining agreement, 


viZ., 


“All future hourly-rated employees who 
have completed an accumulative period of 
service of three months (excluding overtime) 
with the Company shall be considered as 
having become regular employees of the Com- 
pany. All future regular employees, together 
with all present regular employees, shall be 
members of the Union in good standing dur- 
ing the life of this agreement as one of their 
conditions of employment with the Company.” 


In its application for the establishment of 
this Board the Union referred to this provision 
as a “closed shop” clause. The Union has 
pointed out to the Board that in reality this 
provision does not provide for a “closed shop” 
but for a “union shop”. Under a “closed 
shop” agreement only Union members may be 
employed and employees must retain their 
Union membership as a condition of continued 
employment. Under a “union shop” agree- 
ment the employer may hire persons who are 
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not Union members but all employees must, 
after a defined period, become and remain 
Union members as a condition of continued 
employment. 

On behalf of the Union the following 
submissions were presented as justifying its 
demand for a “union shop” :— 


I. That it is essential to the principle of 
collective bargaining because, 

(a) The advantages to employees un- 
der a collective bargaining agreement 
accrue to all employees. The cost of 
operating the collective bargaining agency 
should, in equity, be borne by all the 
employees. 

(b) It eliminates strife and friction 
among employees. 

(c) Since the collective bargaining 
agency must accept responsibility for 
enforcing the collective bargaining agree- 
ment, a union shop clause permits the 
requisite discipline and control over all 
employees. 

(d) It is conducive t6 stability in the 
relationship between employees and man- 
agement. 

II. That it provides an essential security to 
the Union thereby enabling it to devote 
its cumulative experience and energies to 
the advantage of the employer, the indus- 
try and the public, without being dis- 
tracted by doubts or fears as to its con- 
tinued existence, or, to quote from the 
Union’s brief, it dissipates any feeling 
among the members “that they are still 
engaged in a struggle for existence”. 


As justifying its opposition to the principle 
of a “union shop” the Company submitted :— 


I. That, viewed from the standpoint of the 
employee, it is a policy of coercion re- 
sulting in, 

(a) A denial to the employee ‘se his 
democratic right to decide freely 
whether or not and when he should 
join any labour union. 

(6) A denial to the employee of his right 
to join any other trade union if he 
so desired. 

(c) An interference with his economic 
freedom to earn a living because the 
price of continued employment is con- 
tinued membership in the Union. 

(d) A dangerous concentration of power 
in the Union which might be used by 
eareless or unscrupulous leaders to 
the disadvantage of its members 
whom it purports to serve. 

II. That, viewed as a social problem, it is the 
negation of democracy, and 

IT]. That, having regard to recent labour legis- 
lation, a “union shop” clause in any agree- 
ment entered into by the Company would 
put the Company in an intolerable posi- 

ion. 


P.C. 2685 provides (interalia) as follows:— 


That employees should be free to organize in © 


trade unions free from any control by employ- 
ers or their agents . z 


If the Company Grane enter into a closed 
shop agreement with the Union it would 
thereby deny to its employees the right to 
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join or organize any other trade union because 
to do so would incur the penalty of loss of 


employment. 
The National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations (Order in Council P.C. 246, 


January 19, 1943) provides by section 202 that 
seven days’ notice in the prescribed form must 
be given by one party to the other in termi- 
nating employment. 

Order in Council P.C. 6625 (September 1, 
1943) amended P.C. 246 (supra) by adding 
thereto section 202A. Subsection 4 of section 
202A provides :— 

(a) “Subject to section 203” (which regulates 
dismissal for cause) “of. these regulations, 
no employer whose establishment has been 
classified as a ‘designated establishment’ 
may give notice of separation to an em- 
ployee pursuant to section 202 of these 
regulations without the permission of a 
Selective Service Officer.” 

The Company was notified by the Depart- 
ment of Labour on September 21, 1943, that it 
is a designated establishment. If the Company 
should enter into a “union shop” agreement, 
then, upon an employee refusing or ceasing 
to belong to the Union, it would, on the one 
hand, be required by the term of the agree- 
ment to forthwith discharge that particular 
employee, and on the other hand, by virtue 
of the foregoing legislation refrain from 
discharging him until the consent of the 
Selective Service Officer was first obtained. 

IV. That a “union shop” agreement would 


deprive the Company of its inherent right 
to select and discipline its own employees. 


V. That it tends to create dangerous labour 
monopoly and is a deterrent to individual 
initiative and aggressiveness. 

The foregoing, while not exhaustive of the 
submissions put forward by the Company and 
the Union respectively, exemplifies their diver- 
gent views, and having regard to the earnest- 
ness which marked their presentment of those 
views it- is understandable that the parties 
were unable to agree. 

It is important to note that there were 1,846 
employees on the payroll of the Company as 
of September 23, 1943, of whom 1,468 are male 
and 378 female. In addition there are 440 
employees who are members of the armed 
forces who have been granted leave of absence 
and are accumulating seniority rights. 

The Board was informed that of the Com- 
pany’s total production 93-2 per cent is war 
materials. 

The Board understands that the parties have 
agreed that the term of any agreement between 
them shall be one year. If the Board’s under- 
standing as to this is wrong, then the Board 
is of the unanimous opinion that the term 
should be for one year with the provision as 
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contained in the form (Appendix ‘A”) for 
revision and/or extension of the agreement for 
a further term of one year. 

On the basis of that understanding or recom- 
mendation, and on the facts of this particular 
ease, and without either accepting or rejecting 
the principle of “union shop” the Board 
unanimously recommends that the agreement 
between the parties instead of providing for a 
““union shop” should contain a “Maintenance 
of Membership” provision. The 
“Maintenance of Membership” provision which 
the Board has in mind should provide:— 


(a) That every present employee who is a 
member of the Union should be given a 
period of thirty days from the date of the 
agreement within which to elect in-writ- 
ing to be filed with the Company, either 
to remain a Union member or to with- 
draw from the Union. If he elects to 
retain his membership in the Union then 
a continuance of his membership shall be 
a condition precedent to his retaining his 
employment with the Company. 

{b) Every future new employee, including any 
employee who returns to his employment 
from the Armed Forces, if he is a member 
of the Union on the date of his new or 
resumed employment shall as a condition 
precedent to his continued employment 
retain his membership in the Union. 

{c) Every employee, whether present or future 
shall, once he becomes a member of the 
Union retain his membership in the Union 
as a condition precedent to his continued 
employment with the Company. 

(d) The obligation of the Company ‘to dis- 
charge the employee for failure to retain 
his membership in the Union shall arise 
only if in the opinion of the Company such 
employee could be promptly replaced by 
an equally well trained and competent 
employee; such decision by the Company, 
if the Union so desires, to be subject. to 
appeal to the National Selective Service 
authorities. 

(e) If the number of Company employees, 
members of the Union, should at any time 
become 50% or less of the total number 
of employees eligible for such membership 
either by way of resignation within the 
thirty day period referred to in (a) above 
and/or failure to become members of the 
Union, then the obligation of the Com- 
pany under this general provision for 


specific, 
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“Maintenance of Membership” shall forth- 
with terminate. 

(f) These provisions should be expressly sub- 
ject to any regulations of National Selec- 
tive Service that may from time to time 
be in force. 

The Board is of the opinion that the 
mechanics necessary to the satisfactory applica- 
tion of a Maintenance of Membership clause 
as above defined can be supplied by the 
parties themselves. 

In making the foregoing recommendation the 
Board desires to adopt the language in the 
decision of the National War Labour Board 
of the United States in what has come to be 
known as the Little Steel case, decided on 
July 16, 1942, as follows:— 

“This provision is not a closed shop, is not 

a union shop, and is not a preferential shop. 
No old employee and no new employee is re- 
quired to join the Union to keep his job. If 
in the Union, a member has the freedom for 
15 days to get out and keep his job. If not 
in the Union, the worker has the freedom to 
stay out and keep his job. This freedom to 
join or not to join, to stay in or get out, with 
foreknowledge of being bound by this clause 
as a condition of employment during the term 
of the contract, provides for both individual 
liberty and Union security.” 


The provision making the Maintenance of 
Membership inapplicable if and when less than 
a majority of the employees are Union mem- 
bers is a protection to workers who, being 
members of the Union, for reasons that might 
appeal to them might, during the term of the 
agreement, desire to discontinue their member- 
ship without incurring the penalty of loss of 
employment and is an application of the 
democratic principle of majority rule. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto, this 11th day of Decem- 
ber, 1943. 

(Sgd.) W. D. Roach, 
Chairman 

(Sgd.) F. A. Brewin, 
Member 

(Sgd.) John J. Robinette, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian Marconi Company, 
Montreal, P.Q., and its Employees 


On December 27, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with 
a dispute between the Canadian Marconi 
Company, Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of Division No. 59, Canadian Marconi 
System, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union (L.G. 
Dec., 1943, p. 1649). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge Ian M. Macdonell, Toronto, 


Ont., chairman, appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members; Messrs. 
Walter A. Merrill, K.C., Montreal, P.Q., and 
Drummond Wren, Toronto, Ont., appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

The report of the Board was signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Merrill, employer’s repre- 
sentative. Mr. Drummond Wren submitted a 
minority report. 
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The texts of the report of the Board and the 
minority report follow. — 


Report of Board 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and 
re dispute between Canadian Marcon 
Company, Montreal, P.Q., and employees, 
members of the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union, Canadian Marconi System, Divi- 
ston 59. 


To the HonouraBLeE HuMPHREY MITCHELL, 
M.P., 
MINISTER OF LABOUR, 
Orrawa, ONT. 
Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you has investigated the above 
dispute, and now has the honour to submit 
its report. 

Upon convening in Montreal, the Board 
found that there was only one matter in 
dispute, namely, the refusal of the Company to 
agree to the inclusion of a provision for 
“union shop” in the renewal of the labour 
agreement in force between the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union and the Company. 


There had been a considerable amount of 
negotiation between the parties to try and 
effect a settlement, which, however, had proved 
impossible. The Board also found itself 
unable to propose any satisfactory compromise. 
The Union had already offered to substitute 
the following maintenance clause as a compro- 
mise for a union shop provision :— 

“All operators and shift engineers who are 
members of the Union at the date of this 
agreement, or who subsequently become mem- 
bers of the Union, shall be required by the 
Company as a condition of continued employ- 
ment to retain their membership in the Union 
according to its constitution and by-laws.” 

The Company, however, refuse to accept this 
or any similar provision. 

The history of labour relations between the 
parties shows that a labour agreement has been 
in force for twenty-five years, and apparently 
satisfactory conditions have existed. The 
employees affected are thirty-six highly skilled 
technicians (employed in connection with the 
trans-Atlantic service of the Company) who 
are described as “shift engineers’. All of them 
are members of the Union, in good standing, 
and it appears that through the period men- 
tioned substantially all of the employees of 
this class have been members of the Union 
and have been covered by agreement. The 
Board does not find that there are any special 
facts or circumstances which would distinguish 
this case from any others in which a union 
shop is desired by a Union. There are no 
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abuses to correct, and all other matters in 
dispute between the parties have been satis- 
factorily adjusted. 

The Board is conscious of the many argu- 
ments in favour of union or closed shop condi- 
tions, a great number of which were ably and 
convincingly set forth in the brief filed on 
behalf of the Union. It is also fully aware 
that a great many union shop agreements are 
working satisfactorily in the United States 
and Canada. It is of the opinion, however, 
that the success of such agreements is gener- 
ally due to the fact that both employers and 
employees willingly enter into them. In the 
absence of special circumstances, and having 
regard to the present development of labour 
relations in Canada, the Board does not feel 
that a union shop agreement should be forced 
upon an unwilling employer. 

It should be remarked here that the Board 
is in no position to pass upon the complete 
labour relations picture of the employer which 
employs thousands of men in addition to the 
small group involved here. There are no 
doubt many considerations which would affect 
the decision of the employer in this matter. 

For the reasons indicated, the Board recom- 
mends that the parties proceed to execute the 
renewal agreement as already negotiated with- 
out a clause providing for union shop or 
maintenance membership. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated this 21st day of December, 1948. 


(Sgd.) I. M. Macdonell, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Walter A. Merrill, 
Member of the Board. 
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Member of the Board. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigations Act and the dispute between the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, Marcont 
System, Division No. 59, employees, and 
the Canadian Marcon Company, Ltd.., 
Montreal, Employer. 


Tur Hon. Humpurey MITCHELL, 

MINISTER OF LABOUR, 

OTrawa. 
Sir :— 

The Board established by you in the above 
matter has completed its investigations and 
much of the details undoubtedly have been in- 
cluded in the report submitted to you by my 
colleagues together with their conclusions, with 
which I am not in agreement. 

The Local Union in this case consists of 
thirty-six members—all of the employees en- 
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gaged in the Company’s Central Telegraph 
Office, Montreal; transmitting station at 
Drummondville, Quebec, and receiving station 
at Yamachiche, Quebec. 

The Union and the Company have enjoyed 
harmonious contractual relations for the past 
twenty-five years. The Union’s request, there- 
fore, for the inclusion of a closed shop clause 
in the renewal of their collective agreement, 
which was the only matter in dispute before 
the Board, is a most natural result of that 
relationship over a considerable period of time. 

In order to arrive at a compromise accept- 
able to the Company, the Union was willing to 
forego the closed shop for provisions for main- 
tenance of membership, even to the extent 
that such a provision would apply only to those 
now members of the Union. 


In most countries, where democracy pre- 
vails, the right of the worker to collective 
action through uniom recognition has long 
been accepted and there has developed from 
that acceptance a more enlightened labour rela- 
tions policy providing for the inclusion of the 
closed shop and other forms of union security. 
It is unfortunate that in Canada, so far as 
labour relations is concerned, harmony in in- 
dustry should at this late date still be dis- 
turbed with the necessity of Labour struggling 
to secure those rights. That struggle is also 
reflected in the opposition of employers to any 
form of union security, because it must now 
be accepted as a truism that “when trade 
unionism is endorsed, sanctioned or encouraged, 
the closed shop must also be approved and 
fostered.” 
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The Union presentation dealt with the 
various aspects of the Closed Shop, including 
(a) Acceptance and success of maintenance of 
membership, (b) Individual rights, (c) Union- 
Management Co-operation, and (d) Democratic 
Majority Rule. , 

The Employer, in rebuttal, relied mainly on 
their thesis that a maintenance of membership 
provisions in the collective agreement would, 
in effect, place him in the position of maintain- 
ing the Union membership, which should be 
the sole responsibility of the Union. 

However, in my confirmed opinion, that in 
adition to the many other arguments pre- 
sented, those employees who are members of 
the Union and who, through their agents or 
officers obtain a collective agreement which 
they accept and thereby become a party to, 
should be compelled to recognize it singly and 
collectively for the period it is in force. This 
is only possible by each employee maintaining 
his or her union membership. This presumes a 
joint co-operative responsibility on the part of 
both Union and Employer. 

In view of the above, therefore, I would 
recommend that the collective agreement be- 
tween the parties in this dispute should in- 
clude the following or similar clause: 

“No employee occupying a position governed 
by the terms of this agreement shall be re- 
tained in the services of the Company for a 
period exceeding thirty days except those who 
are members in good standing in the Union.” 


Respectfully submitted, 
(S¢d.) Drummond Wren 


Member. 
December 14, 1948. 


Report of Re-Convened Board in Dispute between the Collingwood 
Shipyards, Limited, Collingwood, Ont., and its Employees 


In an interim report of October 27, the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between Colling- 
wood Shipyards, Limited, Collingwood, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local No. 4, 
Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of Canada (C.C.L.) (L.G., Dec., 1948, 
p. 1648), indicated that it was not prepared 
to make a final recommendation until such 
time as a representation vote had been held 
to determine the bargaining agency through 
which the employees desired to negotiate with 
their employer. Accordingly a representation 
vote was conducted under the auspices of the 
Department of Labour, on December 8 and 9, 
and resulted in 783 votes out of 819 being cast 
in favour of the applicant union. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge Ian M. Macdonell, Toronto, 
Ont., chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint reeommenda- 


tion from the other two members of the Board; 
Messrs. L. A. Forsyth, K.C., Montreal, P.Q., 
and Drummond Wren, Toronto, Ont., ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

The report of the Board follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re dispute between Collingwood Shipyards, 
.lamited, and its employees, members of 
Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuild- 
ing Workers of Canada, Local 4. 


To the Honouraste Humpurey MitcHetu, 
M.P., 
MINISTER OF LABOUR, 
Ortrawa, ONT. 


Sir: 


In its Interim Report, dated October 27, 
1943, the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 


ad 
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‘tion appointed by you to deal with the above 
-dispute indicated that it was not prepared to 
make final recommendations until a represen- 
tation vote was held at the plant. 

Pursuant to the recommendation of the 
Board, a representation vote of the employees 
‘was conducted by the Department of Labour 
on December 8 and 9, 1943, with the following 
‘result :— 

“The ballot read as follows: 

“Do you wish local No. 4, Industrial Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of Can- 
ada to represent you in negotiations with the 


Collingwood Shipyards Ltd., covering Union 
contracts, working conditions and wages?” 
“The ballot resulted as follows: 
Number of eligible voters............. 
INTEEO OTOL VOURE -CASbiy » svessisaeras..0 et 819 
Number voting in favour of Local No. 4, 
Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 


building Workers of Canada........ 783 
Number voting against Union......... 34 
USM os soba Ge as stale ceil saueie ts wae 


Upon the request of the Department of 
‘Labour and the parties, the Board reconvened 
on December 28, 1943, to consider the result 
of the vote, and now begs to submit its report. 

The result of the vote as above set out is 
‘such as to require the Board to report that 
the Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
‘building Workers of Canada, Local No. 4, 
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should be recognized by the employer as a 
collective bargaining agency on behalf of the 
employees, and that the employer should forth- 
with enter into negotiations with that Union 
with a view to the conclusion of a collective 
agreement. 

The Board is of the opinion that in such 
negotiations both parties should not leave out 
of consideration the fact that earlier negotia- 
tions did take place between another bargain- 
ing agency and the employer, but regardless 
of those negotiations and of their result the 
Board feels that the overwhelming majority 
registered in favour of the applicant Union 
here indicates that the employees desire to be 
represented by the applicant Union as their 
collective bargaining agency, and the Board 
recommends that this desire as manifested by 
the vote be given effect to. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Toronto this 28th day of December, 
1943. 


(Sgd.) I. M. Macdonell, 
Chairman, 


(Sgd.) Drummond Wren, 
Employees’ Nominee. 


(Sgd.) L. A. Forsyth, 
Company’s Nominee. 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labour 
During December, 1943 


EW industrial disputes numbering 50 and 
involving 54 employers were dealt with 
‘by the Industrial Relations Branch during 
December, 1943, under the provisions of the 
‘Conciliation and Labour Act. At the same 
time 24 disputes affecting 68 establishments, 
‘which were in progress prior to December, also 
were handled by Industrial Relations Officers. 
‘These 74 cases were distinct from, and in addi- 
tion to, those receiving attention under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act which 
are described on previous pages of this issue. 
There were 20,118 employees involved in the 
50 new disputes, which were distributed by 
industries as follows:—Mining, 10 (including 
6 in coal mining); Manufacturing, 32; Con- 
struction, 1; Transportation, 5; Service, 2. 
‘Thirty of these disputes were “pending” as at 
January 1. The 24 “old” cases involved a 
total of 51,086 employees and were distributed 
by industries as follows:—Mining, 6 (including 
4 in coal mining); Manufacturing, 11; Con- 
struction, 1; Transportation, 6. Three dis- 
putes in this group lapsed during the month, 
10 were terminated through conciliation, and 
11 remained “pending” at the end of the 
month. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., and Sydney, NS. The territory 
of the two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia and Alberta; two 
oficers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and 
northwestern Ontario; four officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario, 
and work in close collaboration with the Pro- 
vincial Conciliation Service; two officers in 
Montreal are assigned to the province of Que- 
bec and two officers resident in Fredericton, 
N.B., and Sydney, N'S., represent the Depart- 
ment in the Maritime Provinces. The head- 
quarters of the Industrial Relations Branch 
and the Director of Industrial Relations and 
staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Construction Workers, Malton, Ontario.— 
At noon on November 19, 1943, some 123 em- 
ployees of the Russell Construction Company, 
Limited, engaged on the construction of hostels 
for Wartime Housing Limited at the plant of 
Victory Aircraft Company, Malton, Ontario, 


went on strike in order to secure the employ- 
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ment of union members only. It was reported 
that the construction company had 3 non- 
union men in its employ. Members of locals 
of both the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America and the National 
Union of Carpenters, Bricklayers, Painters and 
Labourers, were involved in the stoppage of 
work. Mr. H. Perkins, federal Industrial Re- 
lations Officer, Toronto, was assigned to the 
case and during November and December held 
numerous conferences with the parties. Various 
compromise proposals were suggested. Finally 
the company agreed to remove from the job 
one non-union sub-foreman and two non-union 
carpenters, and to employ union carpenters 
from Toronto in connection with a gyproc 
work. It was also agreed that the company 
should co-operate with the unions in connec- 
tion with negotiations with its sub-contractors 
on plumbing and electrical work. On Decem- 
ber 27th the labour organizations again sup- 
plied union tradesmen to the project after a 
stoppage of 25 working days. It was reported 
that the 90 men whose action caused the work 
stoppage were unemployed for only 5 working 
days. 


Metal Workers, Montreal, P.Q.—On Decem- 
ber 1 the Department was notified that Dowty 
Equipment Canada Limited, and the Montreal 
Aircraft Lodge 712 of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, had agreed to request 
the Minister of Labour to appoint the Chair- 
man of an Arbitration Committee to deal with 
certain grievances under the terms of the col- 
lective agreement between the parties. Mr. 
Bernard Rose, K.C., of Montreal, was ap- 
pointed as the independent Arbitrator. He 
recommended that one inspector, whose dis- 
missal was at first apparently justified, be re- 
employed as the material used in the manu- 
facture of certain articles which he inspected 
was later proved to have been defective. The 
Chairman also suggested that another em- 
ployee who had resigned be re-employed, and 
that the matter of an increase which had led 
to his resignation should be left to the discre- 
tion of the management. 


Coal Miners, Bellevue, Alberta.—On De- 
cember 1, 1943, about 655 employees of West 
Canadian Collieries Limited and Hillcrest- 
Mohawk Collieries Limited, both of Bellevue, 
Alberta, ceased work because there was no 
miners’ physician in the area. The men were 
accustomed to having a doctor under contract 
-with Local 7924, United Mine, Workers of 
America, of which they were members. Mr. 
F. E. Harrison, Western Representative, De- 
partment of Labour, communicated with the 
officers of District 18, United Mine Workers 
of America, and urged an immediate resump- 
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tion of work. The matter was also taken up 
by the Deputy Minister of Labour, through 
whose efforts the doctor, who had been serving 
the miners on loan from the Army and who 
had been recalled, was released from duty to 
return to the Bellevue area. The miners re- 
turned to work when the doctor resumed his 
practice on December 6. 


Unlicensed Steamship Personnel, Van- 
couver, B.C.—In November and during the 
early part of December, 1943, Mr. G. R. Currie, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Vancouver, was 
called upon to deal with a dispute involving 
a request by the B.C. Seamen’s Union for a 
collective agreement covering some 179 un- 
licensed deck and engine-room employees of 
Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
Joint conferences with the parties were ar- 
ranged by Mr. Currie but no settlement was 
reached and the company communicated its in- 
tention of postponing a final decision in the 
matter pending the adoption of a labour rela- 
tions code by the Federal Government. 


Foundry Workers, Montreal, P.Q.—Dur- 
ing November, 1943, the Department received 
a complaint from a representative of the Inter- 
national Moulders’ and Foundry Employees’ 
Union of North America, alleging that an 
employee of the Montreal Foundry Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., had been dismissed because of 
his union activity. The worker in question 
had been Chairman of the Shop Committee 
of the local union. Following a preliminary 
investigation by Mr. L. Pepin, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Montreal, the Minister of Labour 
appointed the Honourable Mr. Justice W. La- 
zure as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner to make a formal investigation into 
the circumstances. The Commissioner was able 
to bring about a mutually satisfactory settle- 
ment between the aggrieved employee and the 
company, as a result of which no action by the 
Minister of Labour was required under Order 
in Council P.C. 4020. 


Shipbuilding Workers, Vancouver, B.C.— 
Late in November, a dispute affecting 20,876 
employees in six yards operated by four ship- 
building companies in Vancouver was brought 
to the attention of the Department. The con- 
troversy came to a head when members of the 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders Union re- 
fused to work overtime at West Coast Ship- 
builders Limited, unless that company accepted 
the interpretation of overtime conditions laid 
down by the union, which was that a. shift 
bonus of 14 and 2 hours should be paid to 
second and third shift workers respectively — 
when employed on Saturdays and Sundays. 
The union also sought to establish the prin- 








’ third: shift. 
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ciple that day shift workers whose overtime 
extended into the second shift should receive, 
in addition to the regular time and a half 
premium, a further increment in proportion 
to the amount of the bonus which second 
shift employees are paid over and above day 
shift rates. Adoption of the same principle 
was also requested in respect of second shift 
workers whose overtime extended into the 
Later these secondary demands 
were dropped and the union’s requests limited 
to payment of shift differential in addition to 
the usual double time for hours actually 
worked by second and third shifts on Saturdays 
and Sundays. The existing practice under the 
basic agreements effective in most Vancouver 
shipyards, to which the companies reverted 
after discontinuing the continuous 7-day pro- 
duction program, was that overtime on week 
days should be paid for at the rate of time and 
one-half for the first four hours after the end 
of a normal shift and double time thereafter. 
Double time was also paid for all work per- 
formed on Sundays and on certain prescribed 
holidays. For second and third shifts 40 hours 
constituted a week’s work, so that these em- 
ployees put in five regular shifts in a normal 
work week. The second shift received nine 
hours’ pay for 74 hours’ work while on regular 
shift work, and the third shift received 9 hours’ 
pay for 7 hours of work. In practice these 
two shifts received double time rates for work 
on the 6th as well as the 7th day of the week, 
although this was not expressly provided for 
in the basic agreements. Thus, the claims for 
shift differentials in addition to punitive wage 
rates for overtime worked on week-ends would 
mean that a second shift employee, for ex- 
ample, who presently received 15 hours’ pay 
for 74 hours’ work on Saturdays and Sundays 
would also be paid an additional premium of 
14 hours. These demands were taken up by 
other unions until 17 labour organizations were 
involved and eventually were pressed upon all 
Vancouver shipbuilding companies and a fifth 
company performing ancillary work adjacent 
to the shipyards. The Boilermakers and Iron 
Shipbuilders’ Union together with the Dock 
and Shipyards Workers’ Union succeeded in 
preventing their members from working over- 
time pending acceptance of their demands and 
on December 12 members of the Dock and 
Shipyard Workers’ Union were withdrawn 
from one shipyard when important repair work 
was underway on a naval vessel. It was the 
contention of the union officials that their de- 
mands were in accordance with a proper de- 
finition of the word “time” in the basic agree- 
ments as applied to second and third shift 
workers. The ship-building companies, on the 
other hand, maintained that the unions were 
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seeking to establish new contract conditions 
and would not agree to any changes. Mr. 
G. R. Currie, Industrial Relations Officer, Van- 
couver, was asked to mediate and later was 
joined by Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western Repre- 
sentative, Department of Labour, in seeking to 
find a solution to the dispute. After some 
difficulty these Departmental officers secured a 
joint conference between representatives of 
the companies and of the unions, on the 
understanding that the unions would withdraw 
their objection to overtime work pending dis- 
cussion of the problem with the employers. 
At a conference on December 20 the union 
representatives confined their demands to the 
payment of the shift differential for second 
and third shift workers who were employed on 
Saturdays or Sundays. The employers refused 
to join in a submission to the National War 
Labour Board and a separate application was 
drawn up and presented to the Board by the 
unions later in the month. At the end of 
December the case was still pending. 


Rubber Workers, New Toronto, Ontario.— 
Suspicion on the part of employees that a 
new time allowance for a certain operation 
would lead to a reduction in earnings gave 
rise to a stoppage of work at the plant of 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, New 
Toronto, Ontario, on December 6, 1943. A 
group of 11 tire builders first ceased work and 
the strike then spread until 270 employees 
were involved. Some 579 other workers were 
indirectly affected and unable to work. Mr. 
¥F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer,: 
Toronto, arranged a joint conference of com- 
pany officers and representatives of the United 
Rubber Workers on December 7. The union 
committee did not support the strike and at 
this meeting was convinced that the company 
had no ulterior motive in taking the action 
it did in regard to the lost-time allowance. 
The employees returned to work on December 
9 with the company’s assurance that it was 
not the intention that any employee should 
suffer a loss of earnings if a fair day’s work 
was performed. 


Gold Miners, Larder Lake, Ontario.—Late 
in November, 1943, the Department received 
an application from an international repre- 
sentative of the United Steel Workers of 
America for the appointment of an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
a case of alleged discrimination against an 
employee of Kerr Addison Mine Limited, 
Larder Lake, Ontario. The application was 
made on behalf of Local 240, International 
Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers, in 
respect of a man who had been suspended 
by the management for breaking a company 
regulation forbidding employees to carry union 
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literature or application cards on their per- 
son while on the company premises. Three 
days after his suspension the employee in ques- 
tion submitted to the company his separation 
notice which was accepted. Mr. F. J. Ains- 
borough, Industrial Disputes Officer, Toronto, 
made a preliminary investigation early in 
December to determine if the appointment of 
a Commissioner was warranted. He verified 
the fact that a company rule of long standing 
had been broken and ascertained that the 
employee was not a member of the union 
although he had made an application for mem- 
bership. It was shown that the employee had 
a record of absenteeism which permitted his 
removal from the payroll under the terms of 
an agreement between the company and the 
certified bargaining agency in the mine. It was 
suggested to the complainant union that if the 
employees’ civil rights were being violated by 
the company’s rules prohibiting union litera- 
ture from being carried on the person, the 
matter might be dealt with through other 
channels but was beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Labour. No Commis- 
sioner was appointed. 


Electrical and Machine Workers, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario.—On December 7th, the Depart- 
ment received a request for the appointment 
of an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner under Order in Council P.C. 4020, to 
investigate the dismissal of two members of 
the executive of Local 504, United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, by 
Canadian Westinghouse Limited, Hamilton, 
Ontario. A preliminary investigation con- 
ducted by Mr. J. Hutcheon, Conciliation 
Officer for the Province of Ontario, showed 
that the dismissal of the two employees 
occurred in connection with the lay-off of 
about 79 workers in two departments. In 
one case the company had followed seniority 
as far as possible and in the other, the ex- 
perience of the union executive member was 
not such as to permit her retention or transfer 
to any other department. The request for 
the appointment of a Commissioner was 
accordingly refused. 





Metal Factory Workers, Hamilton, Ontario. 
—On December 138, 1943, a charge of alleged 
discrimination against one employee on the 
part of Sawyer-Massey Limited, Hamilton, 
Ontario, was made to the Department by an 
officer of Local 520, United Electrical Radio 
and Machinery Workers of America. During 
the course of a preliminary investigation by 
Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, it was revealed that the union had 
not approached the management in connection 
with the grievance and the company readily 
agreed to find a place for the employee in 
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question which would be. satisfactory to all 
concerned. 


Shipbuilding Workers, Toronto, Ontario. 
—Violation of seniority provisions of its col- 
lective agreement was alleged by Local 128, 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers of 
America, in a telegram to the Department on 
December 2, stating that a union member 
had been unjustly dismissed by the Toronto 
Shipbuilding Company, Limited. An investi- 
gation by Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, revealed that the 
work of a small department had been sub-let 
and that 4 of its 5 employees had been 
placed elsewhere in the plant while one 
plater-fitter had been laid off. No inten- 
tional discrimination on the part of the com- 
pany was shown. Following the intervention: 
of Mr. Ainsborough, the management was 
successful in having the man in question em- 
ployed at his own trade by the sub-contractor 
who took over the work of the department 
that was closed down. 

Textile Workers, Cornwall, Ontario.—The 
assistance of the Industrial Relations Branch 
was requested on December 6 by the manage- 


ment of Courtaulds-(Canada) Limited, Corn- 


wall, Ontario, to deal with an apprehended 
refusal of Local No. 3, United Textile Workers 


of Canada, to permit its members to under- 


take a new operation unless paid an additional 
10 cents per hour. The company was about 
to go into production of a special type of 
strong rayon yarn to be used in the manufac- 
ture of heavy tires from synthetic rubber. 
The situation was thoroughly discussed at a 
meeting of the parties held in the office of 
Mr. R. Trepanier, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Montreal. It was agreed: that the representa- 
tives of the union would recommend: to the 
members that production be commenced 
immediately and that an appeal would be 
presented to the Regional War Labour Board 
for the readjustment of wage rates. 


Coal Miners, Princeton, B.C.—During De- 
cember the services of Mr. F. E. Harrison, 
Western KRepresentative, Department of 
Labour, were requested in connection with a 
dispute which had arisen between Tulameen 
Collieries Limited and the United Mine 
Workers of America with regard to the renewal 
of a union contract which had expired on 
October 31. The union sought to have the old 
agreement revised to make provision for closed 
shop conditions but the parties were unable 
to agree upon the wording of the new contract. 
Following a prolonged conference in the Van- 
couver office of the Department a contract 
was concluded upon a closed shop pase and 
signed on Deeember 18. 
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Shipbuilding Workers, Vancouver, B.C.— 
On December 16 a group of 1386 electricians 
employed at the Lapointe Pier outfitting yard 
of the Burrard Dry Dock Company, Limited, 
ceased work, demanding that heat be sup- 
plied in the hull of one of the vessels under 
construction. The strike was not authorized 
by the Amalgamated Building Workers of 
Canada, to the Electrical Workers’ Section 
of which the men belonged, and officers of 
the union intimated that the leaders respon- 
sible for the stoppage would be disciplined. 
Following a conference arranged by Van- 
couver officers of the Department of Labour, 
the electricians resumed work on December 
18 under the same conditions that prevailed 
previously but with the assurance of the 
company that heat would be provided as soon 
as possible. 


Textile Workers, Cornwall, Ontario.—A 
joint request having been made to the Depart- 
ment for his services, Mr. R. Trepanier, In- 
dustrial Relations Officer, Montreal, was sent 
to Cornwall in the latter part of December, 
1948, to arbitrate a dispute over the interpreta- 
tion of an agreement between Canadian 
Cottons Limited, Canada Mills, and United 
Textile Workers of Canada, Local No. 2. 
After hearing both sides of the case Mr. 
Trepanier ruled that the company had been 
justified in hiring an outside person to fill a 
vacant position of loom fixer on the grounds 
that there was no evidence that any employee 
inside the plant possessed the necessary quali- 
fications for promotion to the job. 


Coal Miners, Robb, Alberta.—On the after- 
noon of December 10, 36 employees of Thirty- 
two Collieries Limited, Mile 32, Robb, Alberta, 
went on strike. The men were members of 
Local No. 22, United Mine Workers of 
America. Union officials maintained that the 
cause of the strike was the failure of the com- 
pany to pay retroactive wages due under the 
earlier award of the National War Labour 
Board, the increased cost-of-living bonus or 
the wage increase directed by the Royal Com- 
mission, under the Chairmanship of the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Justice O’Connor. The manage- 
ment of the company denied that these 
reasons for the strike were correct, stating 
that the stoppage occurred when a Bank sent 
payroll cash to the wrong address. The com- 
pany met its payroll obligations when the 
money arrived on December 13, but according 
to the management’s version, the strike was 
continued at the instigation of a few employ- 
ees under the pretext of unsatisfactory board- 
ing conditions. Mr. F. E. Harrison of Van- 
couver dealt with the situation in his capacity 
as Western Representative, Department of 
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Labour. The employees returned to work on 
December 22. The management asked Na- 
tional Selective Service for permission to dis- 
miss 9 unmarried employees which would it 
to close the company boarding house. Union 
representatives joined in requesting the imme- 
diate release of the men concerned. Infor- 
mation was received that the complaints re- 
garding wages had been satisfactorily adjusted. 


Foundry Workers, Sherbrooke, P.Q.— 
While an application for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
before the Department for consideration, as 
reported elsewhere in this issue, a complaint 
was received from the United Steel Workers 
of America, that the Legare Foundry of Sher- 
brooke, Quebec, had dismissed the President 
of Local Union No. 2525. An investigation 
was requested to ascertain if the employee had 
been discharged on account of union activity. 
The matter was referred to Mr. Bernard Rose, 
K.C., of Montreal, who secured a mutually 
satisfactory settlement involving the re-em- 
ployment of the dismissed worker. 


Metal Products Factory Workers, Guelph, 
Ontario.—After Local No. 3021, United Steel 
Workers of America, had been certified by the 
Labour Court for Ontario, as bargaining agency 
in the plant of Federal Wire and Cable Com- 
pany, Limited, Guelph, Ontario, the assistance 
of Mr. H. Perkins, federal Industrial Relations 
Officer, Toronto, was requested during Decem- 
ber to assist in negotiations for an agreement. 
Following, a lengthy joint conference the dead- 
lock was broken when the union withdrew its 
demands for a closed shop, maintenance of 
membership and checkoff provisions, and the 
company agreed to sign the remainder of the 
proposed agreement. 


Coal Miners, Clover Bar, Alberta.—A strike 
by 30 miners employed by the Ottewell Coal 
Company, Clover Bar, Alberta, on December 
15, 1943, was variously reported as being caused 
by the failure of the company to pay the 
Edmonton scale of coal mine wages as estab- 
lished by the National War Labour Board and 
the O’Connor Royal Commission, and the in- 
ability of the company and the employees to 
negotiate an agreement recognizing District 
No. 18, United Mine Workers of America, as 
the bargaining agency on behalf of the miners. 
The case was investigated by Mr. F. E. Harri- 
son, Western Representative, Department of 
Labour, who reported that the men resumed 
work on December 23, when the company 
agreed to pay the Edmonton scale of wages 
and signed an agreement with the union. 





Aircraft Workers, Montreal, P.Q.—On joint 
request of Lodge 712, International Association 
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of Machinists and the Canadian Power Boat 
Company, Limited (Aircraft Division), Mont- 
real, P.Q., the Minister of Labour, late in 
December, 1943, named Mr. Bernard Rose, 
K.C., of Montreal, as Chairman of an Arbitra- 
tion Committee to deal with a dispute between 
the parties under the terms of their collective 
agreement. The Chairman ruled that no dis- 
crimination had been used by the company 
against a dismissed employee but that the 
management had exercised its prerogative 
under the collective agreement to lay off an 
employee with inadequate qualifications even 
if he had more seniority than was possessed 
by other employees who were retained. 


Metal Products Factory Workers, St. Cath- 
arines, Ontario.—During August, 1943, a dis- 
pute arose at the plant of St. Catharines Steel 
Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, over 
the inauguration of a system involving the 
punching of two time clocks. Some 60 dissatis- 
fied employeeos gave the company Notices of 
Separation and later various investigations 
were conducted. Officers of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America charged that three 
of the employees involved in the dispute had 
been dismissed on account of union member- 
ship and activity. On October 28, the Minister 
of Labour appointed His Honour Judge J.G.S. 
Stanbury of Saint Catharines, to act as Indus- 
trial Disputes Commissioner and investigate 
the circumstances under the provisions of 
Order in Council, P.C. 4020. The Commis- 
sloner’s report, which was received on Decem- 
ber 21, 1943, indicated that the employees in 
question had resigned voluntarily and that the 
charges that they were dismissed because of 
union membership and activity were un- 
founded. 


Foundry Workers, Sydney, N.S.—On De- 
cember 28 a request was received by the De- 
partment for an investigation into the dismissal 
of two members of the Industrial Union of 
Foundry and Machine Workers of Canada, 
Local No. 1, by Sydney Foundry and Machine 
Works Limited, Sydney, N.S. The union 
alleged that in dismissing the men, the com- 
pany had violated the terms of a collective 
agreement between the parties. Mr. Allan 
MacDonald, Industrial Relations Officer, Syd- 
ney, N.S., conducted an investigation and, 
although the company maintained that the 
two employees had been dismissed because of 
insubordination succeeded in having them re- 
instated on a sixty-day probationary basis. 


Aircraft Workers, Leaside, Ontario.—Early 
in October the Department received a com- 
plaint that an employee of Sutton-Horsley 
Company, Limited, Leaside, Ontario, had: been 
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dismissed because of union membership and 
activity on behalf of the National Association 
of Technical Employees (T.L.C.C.). A pre- 
liminary inquiry into the circumstances made 
by Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, following which the Minister of 
Labour, on October 19, appointed Judge Ian 
M. Macdonell of Toronto as Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner to make an in- 
vestigation. The Commissioner reported that 
the employee had been dismissed in contra- 
vention of Order in Council, P.C. 4020. In 
accordance with the Commissioner’s recom- 
mendation the Minister of Labour, on Decem- 
ber 6, 1943, ordered that the employee be 
reinstated immediately in his former employ- 
ment in the same, or substantially the same, 
occupation as he was formerly engaged in, at 
no lesser rate of pay, and with reimbursement 
for wages lost. 


Textile Workers, Marieville, P.Q.—On No- 
vember 19 the Department was asked to 
investigate the dismissal of four employees 
Limited of Marieville, P.Q. 
allegedly on account of membership in and 





_ activity on behalf of Local No. 7, United 


Textile Workers of Canada. Mr. Frank Lafor- 
tune, Industrial Relations Officer, Ottawa, was 
assigned to make a preliminary investigation 
to determine if a Commissioner should be 
appointed to make a formal inquiry. Pre- 
viously Mr. LaFortune had been called upon 
to mediate in connection with strikes at the 
same plant which occurred on September 22 
to 25 and from November 11 to 13. The object 
of the first strike, which involved 140 workers, 
was to secure the reinstatement of one em- 
ployee who had been dismissed allegedly for 
union activity and to force certain employees 
to join the union. The discharged worker 
was reinstated and 3 out of 4 of the other 
employees became union members. The 
November strike, involving 134 employees, 
resulted from demands for the maximum 
cost-of-living bonus. Normal operations were 
resumed pending a reference of the case to 
the Regional War Labour Board for Quebec 
only after Mr. LaFortune had, with difficulty, 
restrained the management from refusing to 
take back two union officers who acted as 
spokesmen for the employees. An investiga- 
tion into the four dismissals on November 
19 led to a recommendation that the Min- 
ister of Labour appoint an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner under the provisions 
of Order in Council P.C. 4020. Mr. Bernard 
Rose, K.C., of Montreal, was authorized to 
investigate as Commissioner and found that 
the employees were discriminated against and 
dismissed because of union office and mem- 
bership. ‘On December 7, the Minister of 
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Labour ordered the company immediately to 
reinstate all 4 employees in their former posi- 
tions without loss of seniority or any other 
rights to which they were entitled prior to 
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their dismissal and that they be reimbursed 
at their regular rates of wage for the period 
November 29 up to the date of their rein- 
statement. 


Union Representation Votes 


Railway Workers, Central and Western 
Canada.—During December, 1948, by Joint 
consent of the parties, a representation vote 
was conducted by mail among yardmasters, 
assistant yardmasters, and yard agents of the 
Canadian National Railways under the super- 
vision of Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Montreal. The ballot, which 
affected 202 employees, was to determine 
whether they desired to be represented for 
collective bargaining purposes by the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. A total of 158 
of those eligible to vote cast their ballots in 
favour of representation through the union, 
while 14 voted against union representation 
and one ballot was rejected. 


Air Line Pilots, Moncton, N.B., to Van- 
couver, B.C.—Pursuant to procedure mutually 
agreed upon in November, 19438, a vote was 
conducted under Departmental auspices in 
December to determine if pilots employed by 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited in com- 
mercial air transportation, desired to be repre- 
sented for the purpose of collective bargaining 
with the company by a duly accredited com- 
mittee of employees affiliated with the Cana- 
dian Air Line Pilots Association. There were 
109 captains and first-officers eligible to vote, 
most of them being based in Western Can- 
ada. Out of 94 votes cast, 93 were in favour 
of a committee affiliated with the Canadian 
Air Line Pilots Association. None was nega- 
tive and one ballot was rejected as spoiled. 
The vote was conducted by mail under the 
supervision of Mr. H. S. Johnstone, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Winnipeg. 





Storage Plant Employees, Winnipeg.—By 
joint consent of the parties a representation 
vote was conducted on December 15 to deter- 
mine whether or not the employees of the 
Manitoba Cold Storage Limited, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, desired to be represented for the 
purpose of collective bargaining by Local 235, 
United Packinghouse Workers of America. 
Votes were cast by 73 out of 79 voters eligible. 
There were 71 ballots cast in favour of repre- 
sentation through the union, while one person 
voted no and one ballot was rejected. The 
vote was conducted under the supervision of 
Mr. H. S. Johnstone, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Winnipeg. 


Aircraft Maintenance and _ Transport 
Workers, Winnipeg, Manitoba.—On Decem- 
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ber 22, 1948, Mr. H. S. Johnstone, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Winnipeg, supervised, by 
joint consent of the parties, a representation 
vote among the aircraft maintenance, flight 
and motor transport staffs of Winnipeg Air 
Observer School Limited, to determine whether 
the workers desired to have a committee of 
employees affiliated with Lodge 764, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, act as their 
bargaining agency in dealings with their em- 
ployer. There were 249 voters eligible, of 
whom 175 voted in favour of representation 
through the union, while 21 voted against. 


Metal Products Factory Workers, Smiths 
Falls, Ontario. By joint consent of the 
parties, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Toronto, on December 28, 1948, super- 
vised a vote among certain employees of the 
Frost and Wood Company, Limited, Smiths 
Falls, Ontario. The vote was to determine 
whether, in dealing with the management, the 
employees wished to be represented by the 
Employees’ Association (Industrial Council) 
No. 1 Plant or the United Steel Workers of 
America. Ballots were cast by 531 of the 596 
eligible. A total of 96 voted for the Employ- 
ees’ Association, No. 1 Plant, as against 427 
for the United Steel Workers of America. 
There were 8 spoiled ballots. 


Metal Products Factory Workers, Toronto, 
Ontario.—On December 14th, Mr. J. P. Nicol, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, super- 
vised a representation vote to determine if 
the employees of Ajax-Doret Metal Products 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario, desired to be rep- 
resented for collective bargaining purposes by 
an Employees’ Shop Committee or by Local 
514, United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. There were 78 names on 
the voters’ list and out of 72 votes cast, 41 
voted for the Union and 31 for the Employees’ 
Shop Committee. 


Metal Workers, Longueuil, P.Q.—As a re- 
sult of a contest as to the bargaining agency 
for employees in the Longueuil plant of Do- 
minion Engineering Works between the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Local 1596 
(T.L.C.C.) and Machinists, Fitters, Helpers 
and Other Occupations, Local No. 3 (C.C.L.), 
the Department was requested on November 
30, 1943, to conduct a representation vote with 
the joint consent of all parties. The vote was 
taken on December 6, 1943, under the super- 
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vision of Mr. L. Pepin, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Montreal, P.Q. There were 1,979 
hourly rated employees eligible and 1,327 cast 
their ballots. A total of 824 voted in favour 
of the International Association of Machinists 
and 473 in favour of Machinists, Fitters, Help- 
ers and Other Occupations, Local No. 3. There 
were 30 spoiled ballots. 

Packing Plant Employees, Hull, P.Q.—By 
joint consent of the parties, Mr. L. Pepin, In- 
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dustrial Relations Officer, Montreal, super- 
vised the conduct of a representation vote on 
December 17 among the employees of Canada 
Packers Limited, Hull, P.Q., to ascertain if 
they desired to be represented by a Plant Rela- 
tions Committee or by Hull Packing Plant 
Employees’ Federal Union, Local 92 
(T.L.C.C.). Out of 179 employees eligible, 
176 took part in the voting. The Federal 
Union won the vote by a majority of 124 to 52. 





Strikes and Lockouts in Canada during December, 1943 


HE number of strikes and lockouts recorded 

for the month of December was less than 
in the previous month. The time loss in man 
working days declined substantially but the 
number of workers involved was much higher. 
There were 21 strikes during the month, in- 
volving 36,142 workers, with a time loss of 
57,227 man working days, as compared with 27 
strikes in November, involving 16,784 workers 
and a time loss of 97,004 days. In December, 
1942, there were 15 strikes, involving 1,488 
workers, with a time loss of 6,044 days. 


During December two strikes of civic em- 
ployees in Montreal, involving police, firemen, 
public works employees and office workers, and 
two strikes in Nova Scotia, involving steel mill, 
metal factory, civic and shipyard workers and 
salt and coal miners, were responsible for more 
than 87 percent. of the workers involved and 
about 80 per cent of the time loss. In Novem- 
ber a general strike of coal miners im Alberta 
and British Columbia accounted for most of 
the time loss. 


Two strikes, involving 178 workers, were 
carried over from November and 19 com- 
menced during December. Of these 21 strikes, 
17 were terminated during the month. Eleven 
resulted in favour of the employers, four in 
favour of the workers, one was a compromise 
settlement and one was indefinite in result. At 
the end of the month, therefore, there were 
four strikes unterminated, namely: rubber fac- 
tory workers at Acton Vale, P.Q., hotel em- 
ployees at Edmonton, Alta., coal miners at 
Springhill, N.S., and civic employees at Mont- 
real, P.Q. 


A strike of clothing factory workers at Win- 
nipeg, Man., which commenced on December 
20, was reported but sufficient information was 
not received in time for inclusion in the 
statistical table. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared ter- 
minated. Information is available as to one 
dispute of this nature, namely: fur factory 
workers, Quebec, P.Q., one employer, May 12, 
1943. 

The following table gives information for 
December and November, 1943, and December, 
1942: 





' 
Number | Number of |Time loss in 


Date of workers | man work- 

strikes involved ing days 
*December, 1943........ 21 36, 142 57, 227 
*November, 1943....... 27 16, 784 97, 004 
December, 1942......... 15 1,488 6, 044 





* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records. 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless 10 days or more time loss is caused, but a. 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The record includes all strikes and lockouts which come to. 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions. 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its: 
commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1943* 


Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


Henin Workers 


Number involved |Time loss 
—_—__—______—___——| in man 
working 

days 


Particularst 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December, 1943 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers 1 152 
(footwear), 
Acton Vale, P.Q. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, afk 26 
Edmonton, Alta. 


3,500 |Commenced November 22, 1943; for union 
recognition and agreement; unterminated. 


500 |Commenced October 1, 1943; for payment of 
wage increases for porters as approved by 
RWLBt!{; unterminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during December, 1943 


MINING— 

Coal miners, 1 (a): 37 
New Waterford, N.S. 

Coal miners, 2 655 
Bellevue, Alta. 

Coal miners, 1 11 
Standard, Alta. 

Coal miners, 1 108 
Princeton, B.C. 

Coal miners, 1 36 
Robb, Alta. 

Coal miners, 1 28 
Clover Bar, Alta. 

Coal miners, f 5 
Forestburg, Alta. 

Coal miners. 1 23 
Bellevue, Alta. 

Coal miners, 3 1,500 
Springhill, N.S. 

MANUFACTURING— 

Rubber and Its Products— 

Tire factory workers, Py (e) 267 
New Toronto, Ont. 

Tire factory workers, 1 80 


Kitchener, Ont. 
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74 |Commenced December 1; re working con- 
ditions (ventilation allegedly poor);  ter- 
minated December 3; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


2,500 |Commenced December 1; against call-up of 
doctor for military service; terminated De- 
cember 4; conciliation (federal); in favour 
of workers. 


33 |Commenced December 2; for increased 
wages; terminated December 4; negotia- 
tions; in favour of employer. 


650 |Commenced December 6; for closed shop 
agreement; mine closed down after one 
week; indefinite. 


250 |Commenced December 10; against delay (un- 
avoidable) in payment of wages and for 
better meals; terminated December 21; 
negotiations; (boarding house closed and 
unmarried men secured work elsewhere) 
in favour of employer. 


280 |Commenced December 15; for greater in- 
crease in rates for mine cars than proposed; 
terminated December 27; reference to a 
Royal Commissioner; in favour of workers. 


10 |Commenced December 17; against alleged wet. 
condition of mine; terminated December 20; 
conciliation (federal); in favour of employer. 


46 |Commenced December 20; for enclosed bus 
to mine; terminated December 21; return 
of workers; (bus being overhauled) in 
favour of employer. 


3,000 |Commenced December 29; against suspension 
of three officials for insubordination; un- 
terminated. 


534 |Commenced December 6; for payment for 
time lost due to stock conditions; termin- 
ated December 8; conciliation (federal); in 
favour of employer. 


60 |Commenced December 28; against transfer 
of eight workers to another department 
at lower wages; terminated December 29; 
negotiations; compromise. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1943*—Concluded 








Number involved |Time loss 
Industry, occupation in man Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during December, 1943—Concluded 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 


Animal Foods— 

Meat packing plant work- 1 (d) 30 15 |Commenced December 6; for increased 
ers (fertilizer division), wages; terminated December 6; return of 
Saint John, N.B. workers; in favour of employer. 

Metal Products— mit 

Steel mill, metal factory, 6 3,800 3,800 |Commenced December 8; in protest against 
shipyard workers and closing down rolling mills and nut and bolt 
coal miners, department of Trenton Steel Works Lim- 
Trenton, Pictou and ited; terminated December 8; return of 
Westville, N.S. workers; in favour of employers. 

Steel mill, metal factory, 43 20, 000 20,000 |Commenced December 28; in protest against 
civic and_ shipyard closing down rolling mills and nut and bolt 
workers, and salt and department of Trenton Steel Works Lim- 
coal miners, ited; terminated December 28; return of 
Nova Scotia. workers; in favour of employers. 

Shipbuilding— 

Electricians, 1 134 200 |Commenced December 16; against lack of 

Vancouver, B.C. heat in hulls during construction; termin- 
ated December 17; return of workers pend- 
ing negotiations; in favour of employer. 

Shipyard workers, 1 1, 500 750 |Commenced December 22; misunderstanding 
Montreal, P.Q. re holidays with pay; terminated Decem- 

ber 22; negotiations; in favour of employer. 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Miscellaneous— 

Dam repair workers, 1 50 25 |Commenced December 11; for payment for 
Lake Manouan, P.Q. 10 hours per day when able to work only 8 

c hours due to darkness; terminated Decem- 
ber 11; negotiations; in favour of workers. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 

Civic employees (police, ] 6,000 7,500 {Commenced December 14; for union recog- 
firemen, public works, nition; terminated December 15; concilia- 
etc.), tion (provincial); in favour of workers. 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Civic employees (office 1 1,700 13,500 |Commenced December 21; for increased 


workers, etc.), wages; unterminated. 
Montreal, P.Q. ' 








* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


+ In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


t RWLB—Regional War Labour Board. 
(a) 75 indirectly. (c) 579 indirectly. (d) 65 indirectly. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as _ to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazetre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the July, 1948, issue, in the review of “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1942.” The latter included a table summarizing 
the principal statistics as to strikes and lock- 
outs since 1919, in the various countries for 
which such figures are available. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries con- 
cerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 


publishes statistics dealing with disputes in-. 


volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An order 
under the Defence Regulations, effective 
July 25, 1940, provides for the settlement of 
disputes and the prevention of strikes and 
lockouts, as noted in the Lasour Gazette, 
August, 1940, page 760. 


The number of disputes beginning in October 
was 143, and 20 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 163 
disputes in progress during the month, in which 
67,500 workers were involved. The time loss 
in October was 157,000 working days. 

Of the 143 disputes beginning in October, 
28 arose out of demands for increased wages 
and 54 over other wage questions, 12 on ques- 
tions respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, 47 over questions as to 
working arrangements and two on questions 
of trade union principle. Final settlements 
were reached in 138 disputes, of which 35 were 
settled in favour of workers, 75 in favour of 
employers and 28 resulted in a compromise; 
in 16 other disputes, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 

United States 


Preliminary figures for November show 300 
new strikes beginning in the month, in which 
500,000 workers were involved. The time loss 
for all strikes in progress during the month was 
2,825,000 working days, about 87 per cent of 
which was due to the general stoppage of coal 
miners. 


Longshoremen in Cape Town 


A collective agreement was signed last 
June by the employers’ associations and 
trade unions making up the Industrial Council 
for the stevedoring industry in the municipal 
areas of Capetown and Simonstown, South 
Africa. The Council was established under the 
South African Industrial Conciliation Act of 
1924 which encourages self-government in 
industry by means of collective bargaining and 
joint councils. The Act provides for the ex- 
tension of an agreement to cover employers 
and workers in the industry who are not mem- 
bers of the organizations which negotiated the 
agreement. The stevedoring agreement has 
been extended in this way and is to be 
effective from August 2, 1943 to December 31, 
1944. 

The agreement fixes a minimum age of 15 
years for employment in the industry. It 
permits employers to hire longshoremen on 
either a daily or weekly basis and prescribes 
minimum daily and weekly rates. It stipulates 
that except in certain specified cases, workers 
must be paid the full rate for the day even 


when their daily hours are less than those 
prescribed as ordinary working hours in the 
agreement. No one is to be permitted to 
work for more than five hours without a break 
of at least one hour, and 30-minute breaks 
must be given after each four hours of over- 
time. If workers are employed on a weekly 
basis they are entitled to four public holidays 
with pay, to annual leave of two consecutive 
weeks with pay and to 12 days sick leave a 
year. “Sick leave” does not include absence 
from work on account of compensatable acci- 
dents or due to the workman’s misconduct. 
Employers are required to provide suitable 
protective clothing for employees required to 
work inside freezing chambers. 

The agreement is to be administered by the 
Industrial Council which may appoint agents 
to inspect establishments and wage records. 
The Council may grant exemptions from any 
provision of the agreement. Council funds are 
to be obtained by a payroll levy, with workers 
and employers contributing equal amounts. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 





Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazettE from month to month. It is not 
possible because of limitation of space to 
include all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by representa- 
tives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn up 
and verbally agreed to by representatives of 
the employers and workers are also included. 
Verbally accepted agreements are so indicated. 
Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Montreat, Toronto AND LoNDON.—GENERAL 
Steer Wares Lrp. AND Unrten STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA. 


Agreement to be ‘in effect from December 1, 
1943, to December 31, 1944, and thereafter 
subject to notice. All employees who are or who 
may become union members are to remain mem-~ 
bers of the union. The company agrees to 
deduct a certain amount each month as union 
dues, to be transmitted to the union. 

Hours are not set out in the agreement but 
it is provided that time and one half be paid 
for the first four hours of overtime and double 
time thereafter; time and one half for all work 
on Sundays and holidays except where the 
praictice has been to pay double time. A rest 
period of 15 minutes morning and afternoon. 
Wages: piece rates are not to lbe altered except 
because of a change in the method of manu- 
facture, request of the employees or by mutual 
agreement, any change to be subject to the 
approval of the Regional War Labour Board. 
Seniority and grievance procedure are included 
in the agreement. 


SHERBROOKE, P.Q.—THE CANADIAN FAIRBANKS- 
Morse Co. Lrp., anpD UNITED STEELWORKERS 
or AmeErIcA, LocaL 2983. 


Agreement made in settlement of a strike 
(LaBourR GAZETTE, August, 1943, p. 1126), to be 
in effect from October 1, 1943, to October 1, 
1944, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. The company recognizes the union 
as the bargaining agency for its members and 
will not make an agreement with any other 
union without a vote being taken under govern- 
ment supervision. Neither the company nor 
the union will coerce any person on account of 
union membership or non-membership. 
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Hours: 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50-hour 
week. Overtime and all work on Sundays and 
holidays is payable at time and one half. A 
wage scale forms part of the agreement; it 
became effective September 18, 1943. Hourly 
wage rates for some classes: toolmakers 70 to 
80 cents, machinists 55 to 65 cents, machine 
operators 40 to 50 cents, moulders 55 to 70 
cents, core-makers 50 to 65 cents, welders 65 
cents, wood working machine operators 40 to 50 
cents, labourers 40 cents. The full cost of 
living bonus is payable ($4.25 per week, at the 
time the agreement was made, for adult male 
employees, etc.). For work on the night shift, 
5 cents per hour extra is paid. 

Apprentices are limited to one for every eight 
journeymen and are to serve four years. Sen- 
iority and grievance procedure are provided for. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


VaANcouver, B.C —GENERAL ContTrRAcToRS’ ASSO- 
CIATION AND INTERNATIONAL Hop CarrIErs, 
BUILDING AND CoMMoN LasouRERS’ UNION, 
No. 602 (Bumpinc LABOURERS) 


Agreement to be in effect from September I, 
1943, to August 31, 1944, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. Job stewards 
are recognized and are not to be discriminated 
against. Preference in employment to be given 
union memlbers. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. Overtime 
and work on holidays is payable at time and 
one half. Hourly wage rates: common labourers 
55 cents; experienced (building labourers 65 
cents; concrete and cement labourers, trades- 
men’s helpers, jackhammer men, vibrator men, 
ete. 75 cents; concrete gunmen and powdermen 
90 cents. A cost of living bonus of $2.25 per 
week is payable and this as well as the basic 
rate of wages are subject to any change author- 
ized by the War Labour Boards. 


Transportation and Public 
Electric Railways 


Utilities: 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—Toronto TRANSPORTATION 
CoMMISSION AND THE AMALGAMATED ASSO- 
CIATION OF STREET AND Etectric RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES oF AMerIcA, Locar 113. 


The agreement came into effect March 31, 
1934, and was noted in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
September, 1934, p. 876, with amendments 
noted in the issue of June, 1941, p. 700. Further 
amendments have since been made: 


From March 1, 1941, motor coach drivers 


were to be paid time and one quarter for 
Sunday work. 
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From June 1, 1941, all hourly rated employees 
were granted a 2 cent per hour additional in- 
crease. The agreement is to continue after 
March 31, 1942, for three months periods, until 
changed. 

From December 1, 1941, a further increase 
of 3 cents per hour was granted all hourly paid 
employees, making the total increase 8 cents per 
hour since the outbreak of war. 

From April 20, 1942, weekly hours were in- 
creased from 44 to 48 or 49 hours in garages, 
and from 44 hours to 49 hours at Hillcrest 
Repair Shops, Rolling Stock Department; over- 
time to ibe paid after 84 hours; men on monthly 
basis to have salaries adjusted, by 10 per cent 
for foremen and storemen and by 5 per cent 
for shop clerks. 

From May 1, 1942, hours in way and struc- 
tures department are 10 per day from May 1 
to October 31, with overtime to be paid after 
10 hours; 8 hours per day the remainder of 
the year. 

From August 16, 1942, an additional bonus of 
60 cents per week was granted. 

From October 16, 1942, an increase of 5 cents 
per hour was granted to hourly rated employees. 


LONDON, ONTARIO.—LONDON STREET RAILWAY 
COMPANY AND AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION 
OF STREET AND ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES, DIVISION 741 (Bus DRIVERS, 
ETc.) 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1943, subject to 60 days’ notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in effect 
and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
December, 1942, p. 1485, with these exceptions: 

Wages for bus operators are 53 cents per 


hour for first year and 56 cents thereafter, 
with 14 cents per hour extra payable for 
overtime and for all work on Sundays. Wage 
rates for other employees are also increased 
by 2 cents per hour, with overtime at 14 cents 
per hour extra. 


Service: Public Administration 


OF WINDSOR AND 
FIRE 


WINDsoR, ONTARIO.—CITY 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
FIgHTERS Locat 455. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1943, until 30 days’ notice. The corporation 
will deal with union representatives. Vacation: 
three weeks’ annual vacation to employees with 
one year’s service or more. Employees are 
entitled to sick leave up to one month with 
pay in each year, if necessary. Each employee 
to be pensioned at the age of 65 years or 
earlier. Seniority rights and grievance pro- 
cedure are included in the agreement. 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO.—CITY OF WINDSOR AND 
DEPARTMENT OF PARKS EMPLOYEES’ UNION, 
Loca 75. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1943, until 30 days’ notice. All employees of 
the department are required to be union mem- 
bers. Vacation: two weeks annually, with pay, 
to employees with one year’s service or more. 
Sick leave: one month with pay. each year, 
where required. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week. Employees 
to be paid for ten legal holidays. Seniority 
Bene and grievance procedure are provided 
or. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have the terms of the agreement which concern 
_wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship and 
certain other conditions made binding through- 
out the province or within a certain district 
on all employers and employees in the trade 
or industry covered by the agreement. Notice 
of such application is published and _ thirty 
days allowed for the filing of objections, after 
which an Order in Council may be passed 
granting the application, with or without 
changes as considered advisable to the Min- 
ister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked: in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties. Further information 
concerning this legislation is given in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, January, 1943, page 86. Pro- 
ceedings under this Act and earlier legislation 
have been noted in the Lasour Gazerre 
monthly since June, 1934. 


Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of one new agreement and the 
amendment of fourteen others which are noted 
below. A request for the extension of a new 
agreement for wholesale foods and hay and 
grain trades at Quebec was published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, December 18; and a 
request for a new agreement for the aluminum 
industry at La Tuque was published December 
31; a request for amendment of the agree- 
ments for the aluminum industry at Arvida 
was gazetted December 4; for the tannery 
industry throughout the province December 
11; for the paper box (uncorrugated) industry 
throughout the province, December 18; for 
retail stores at Chicoutimi and building trades 
at Three Rivers, December 31. 

In addition Orders in Council were pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette during 
December approving or amending the con- 
stitution and by-laws of certain joint com- 
mittees, and others approving the levy of 
assessment on the parties, or amending previ- 
ous Orders in Council in this connection by 
certain other joint committees. 
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Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, etc. 


BAKERS, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated December 23, and 
gazetted December 31, extends the previous 
Orders in Council for this trade (L.G., Oct., 
1939, p. 1064;-Sept., 1940, p. 970; Jan., 1941, 
Dr Os eo... Dec LSas ed Ale, 1042, Dp. LAO): Mar. 
p. 352, Apr., p. 483; May, 1943, p. 639, Nov., 
p. 1529) for a period of three (3) months, from 
December 31, 1943, to March 31, 1944. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


TEXTILE AND JUTE BAG MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
TRY, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated December 21, and 
gazetted December 31, extends the term of this 
agreement (L.G., May, 1939, p. 527; Mar., 1940, 
p. 282, June, p. 608; Feb., 1941, p. 183; Jan., 
hick p. 110; Jan., 1943, p. 88) to December 31, 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated December 2, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Decem- 
. ber 11, extends the term of this agreement 
(L.G., Nov., 1943, p. 1530, Aug., p. 1131, April, 
p. 490, and Jan., p. 88, and previous issues as 
noted therein) to March 31, 1944. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Can AND Metal UTENSIL MANUFACTURING, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated December 17, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Decem- 
ber 31, extends the terms of this agreement 
(L.G., May, 1940, p. 496, June, p. 608, July, 
Byc00s oan.) Joel, iB. iiU, Maven ios: J) ai, 
au p. 110; Jan., 1943, p. 88) to December 31, 


ALUMINUM INDUSTRY, ARVIDA. 


An Order in Council approved December 17, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
December 24, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (L.G., Nov., 1937, 
p. 1272; July, 1939, p. 728, Oct., p. 1065) as 
follows: 

Vacations with pay—After one year of con- 
tinuous service for the employer, each employee 
paid by the week or month shall be entitled to 
a vacation of two weeks with pay. Hourly paid 
employees shall be entitled to a vacation of one 
week, with pay, after completion of one year’s 
service and to a vacation of two weeks, with 
pay, after ten years’ service. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE 
MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated December 17, and 
gazetted December 31, extends the term of this 
agreement (L.G., Nov., 1941, p. 1424; June, 
1942, p. 738, Nov., p. 13848) for a period of 30 
days from December 31, 1943. 


SHEET METAL 
MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated December 18 and 
gazetted December 31 extends the term of this 
agreement (L.G. Mar., 1948, p. 340, Oct., 
p. 13881) for ninety days from January 1, 1944. 


INDUSTRY, 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, 


[ JANUARY 


ot 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BUILDING TRADES, THREE RIVERS. 


An Order in Council, dated December 17, and 
gazetted December 24, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these trades (L.G., May, 
1940, p. 497, June, p. 609, Aug., p. 866; Mar., 
1941, p. 334, Aug., p. 1010; Sept., 1942, p. 1097, 
Nov., p. 1348; Feb., 1943, p. 220) by providing 
for an increase of 5 cents per hour in the basic 
wage rates then being paid. 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. HYACINTHE. 


An Order in Council, dated December 17, and 
gazetted December 24, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these trades (L.G., Aug., 
1940, p. 867, Dec., p. 1811; Mar., 1941, p. 334, 
Sept., p. 1160; Sept., 1942, p. 1097; Jan., 1943, 
p. 88, Feb., p. 220) from April 7, 1943, to April 
7, 1944; employers to pay a cost-of-living bonus 
of 74 cents per hour over the hourly rates paid 
on November 15, 1941; this is payable for 
regular hours but not for overtime hours. 


Trade 


Datry EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated December 17, and 
gazetted December 24, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these workers (L.G., July, 
1938, p. 799; July, 1939, p. 729, Aug., p. 862; 
Dec., 1940, p. 1312; Apr., 1941, p. 473; Oct., 
1943, p. 1881) by providing that the cost-of- 
living bonus be payable only for work on the 
regular weekly hours (not for overtime). 


CLERKS AND BOOKKEEPERS, JONQUIERE, KENO- 
GAMI, ARVIDA AND ST. JOSEPH D’ALMA. 


An Order in Council, dated December 17, and 
gazetted December 24, amends the previous 
Orders in Council (L.G., July, 1939, p. 730; 
Jan,, 4940, p«69;, Octunp. 1076, Novi, -p.. 1203; 
Dec., p. 1312; Feb., 1941, p. 184, Mar., p. 234; 
dine, 1942.00. oo eb. 1943) 23220). ame 
Syndicat National Catholique des Commis-Comp- 
tables masculins et féminins de Kenogami, inc.” 
(The National Catholic Union of Clerks and 
Accountants of Kenogami, Inc.) is added to the 
parties to the agreement. 

Vacation: one week with pay to employees 
with one year’s service. Wages: for female 
employees of commercial establishments, mini- 
mum wage rates are from $7 during first six 
mouths to $13 after three years. The weekly 
wages of manager of retail commercial establish- 
ments is raised to $45. 


Service: Business and Personal 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, QUEBEC CITY. 


An Order in Council, dated December 17, and 
gazetted December 24, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this trade (L.G., May, 
1941, p. 631), and previous issues by providing 
for one week’s vacation to employees of one 
year or more. 


BARBERS, JOLIETTE, 


An Order in Council, dated December 17, and 
gazetted December 18, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between L’Association 
des Barbiers et Coiffeurs de Joliette (The Asso- 
ciation of Barbers and Hairdressers of Joliette) 
and Le Syndicat catholique et national des 
Employés Barbiers, Coiffeurs et Coiffeuses des 
Comtés de Joliette, Berthier, ]’Assomption et 
Montcalm. (The National Catholic Union of 


1944] 


Employed Barbers and Hairdressers of the 
counties of Joliette, Berthier, Assomption and 
Montcalm). The agreement is to be in effect 
from December 18, 1943, to December 17, 1944, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 

Hours are 63 per week for barber shops, 58 
for hairdressing shops except for May, June 
and July when they are 63 hours for both. 
Minimum weekly wage rates: for barbers, $12 
per week plus 50 per cent of receipts in excess 
of $20, hairdressers (female) $10, extra em- 
ployees 40 cents per hour. Minimum prices for 
services are specified. Apprentice regulations 
are also included in the agreement. 


WARTIME PAY OF WOMEN IN 


INDUSTRY ce 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, ST. JOHN AND 


IBERVILLE. 

An Order in Council, dated December 23, and 
gazetted December 31, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these trades (L.G., Dec., 
I94hp Ala 3s ‘May, 1942" p.* Gals May, 1943, 
p. 639) by making a slight change in hours. 


HAIRDRESSERS, MONTREAL, 


An Order in Council, dated December 17, and 
gazetted December 24, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this trade (L.G., Oct., 
1941, p. 1315, Dec., p. 1573; July, 1942, p. 857; 
Apr., 1943, p. 490, June, p. 813) by making 
certain changes in apprenticeship regulations. 





Wartime Pay of Women in Industry in United States 


HE National Industrial Conference Board 

of New York, a federation of employers’ 
associations formed to do research work, recent- 
ly completed a study of the Wartime Pay of 
Women in Industry, specifically those women 
replacing men as a result of wartime condi- 
tions. Data were obtained from 155 United 
States plants, selected amongst those most 
likely to have replaced men with women. 

In general, the study notes, both the US. 
Government policy, as reflected in the deci- 
sions of the National War Labor Board, and 
the union attitude have favoured the principle 
of equal pay for work comparable to that done 
formerly by men. Often, however, when 
women replace men it has been necessary to 
modify the job in some way to bring it within 
@ woman’s physical capacity. This was the 
case in 69 per cent of the companies. The 
most frequent change which had to be made 
was reducing the amount of heavy lifting, 
either through male assistance or mechanical 
aids. Whereas men had been accustomed to 
setting up their machines, frequently it had 
been necessary when women took over the job, 
to eliminate this responsibility. Simplification 
of the job came third highest in the list of 
changes. 

The most usual working schedule for women 
was found to be the 6-day, 48-hour week (55 
per cent of the plants). Women work on all 
shifts, but where the two or three-shift system 
prevail, they are slightly less often employed 
on the second and third shifts than men. Fre- 
quently, too, the shifts are made shorter for 
women. Only five of the plants reported the 
split shift, whereby two or more women work- 
ing part-time combine to form a complete daily 
or weekly shift. One-half of the companies 
had regular rest periods for their women 
workers doing jobs comparable to men, 
whereas only one-third were giving rest periods 
to men also. 

A comparison was made of the entrance 
rates of untrained men and women, all of 
whom were expected to become skilled work- 
ers. The entrance rates of women on men’s 
jobs were not always identical with the male 
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entrance rates, but on the whole they were 
higher than those paid women employed for 
women’s jobs. However, slightly more than 
half of the plants adhered to the policy of the 
rate for the job. 

Automatic progression to the base rate, used 
as another measuring rod, showed that in al- 
most all the plants where the entrance rates 
were the same for both sexes, the automatic 
increases also corresponded; whereas in those 
plants with different entrance rates, the dif- 
ferential was gradually reduced as the rate 
increased in about 50 per cent of the cases, 
and unchanged in the remainder. Companies 
generally estimated that the training periods 
needed were identical for both men and 
women in 94, or 72 per cent of the 131 pro- 
duction jobs listed. 

After the base rate has been reached, the 
decision of the supervisor was found to play 
a@ major part in any further upgrading. The 
study pointed out that this factor opens the 
way for prejudice. Moreover, the impossibility 
of weighing the part played by the supervisor’s 
opinion, prevented accurate study of upgrading 
rates. Nevertheless, some indication of the 
degree to which women have advanced was 
given by a list showing the most highly skilled 
production jobs performed by women in each 
plant, together with the corresponding rates of 
pay. One quarter of these jobs paid from 70 
to 79c an hour, one fifth paid 80 to 89c, one 
tenth paid 90 to 99c, and nearly one-fourth 
paid $1.00 or more. 

In considering whether the production of 
women equalled that of men in quantity and 
quality, nearly 60 per cent of the companies 
stated that the production of women workers 
who were on men’s jobs was equal to, or 
greater than, that of men on similar work. In 
one-fourth of the plants women in men’s jobs 
were producing less than men, but in some 
cases this was because they were new at their 
job. Production is also sharply affected by 
the fact that women show a much higher rate 
of absences, about 1-7 times that of men in 
this project. 


War Emergency Training : 


Summary of Program—Progress of Enrolment—Industrial Training— 
Assistance to Students 


HE War Emergency Training Program 

provides the following types of training:— 

(1) Pre-employment classes in vocational 
schools for men and women about to enter war 
industry ; 

(2) Part-time classes, principally for the up- 
grading of persons already employed; 

(3) Training in plant. schools; 

(4) Special classes for foremen and super- 
visors; 

(5) Training of enlisted men as tradesmen 
for the Army, Navy and R.C.A.F. 

(6) Rehabilitation training for persons dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces in the present 
war and referred for training by the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health. 

(7) Assistance to certain categories of uni- 
versity students whose services are needed in 
connection with the war effort. 

War Emergency Training is carried on under 
agreements made by the Dominion Govern- 
ment with each province. The administration 
is decentralized with a Regional Director in 
each province. Training is given in technical 
schools, special training centres and in indus- 
trial plants. The provinces and municipalities 
supply the shop facilities of the technical 
schools to the Program free: of charge. Pro- 
vincial Governments also pay certain adminis- 
trative costs and share with the Dominion in 
the cost of machinery and equipment pur- 
chased. All other costs are paid by the 
Dominion with funds from the War Appropria- 
tion. 

Progress of Enrolment 


From the beginning of the Program up to 
November 30, 1943, the gross enrolment in all 
types of projects has beem as follows:— 





‘LPAIMAN Sins ANUS Y e-aisces wees aoe 194,575 
BAAN: isvnh on see een peho Rac dibs Shs tater 37,062 
NE gga eee fs eae RS BER? NE 6,708 
Pe AGT russes s tad Aiea Meals airs 58,299 
Rehabilitation (discharged persons 

from’ then d OFCes idend Ca eee, 2,139 
SCORES ok KE bce ela aay eee 5,137 

bes sl PPE ei ane ne UMD AY Oe 303,915 


Industrial Training 


The enrolment in full-time pre-employment 
classes has remained fairly stable during the 
last 2 or 3 months and showed a total of 2,118 
enrolled at the end of November. There was 
a great reduction in those placed in employ- 
ment from the full-time pre-employment 
classes, the number being 741 during the month 
of November. The numbers placed in em- 
ployment from the Plant Schools now greatly 
exceed the numbers placed from pre-employ- 
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ment classes and amounted to 1,865 in Novem- 
ber. 

The rehabilitation training given to dis- 
charged members of the forces showed an en- 
rolment of 398 at the end of November con- 
stituting the peak enrolment in this type of 
training up to the present time. Additional 
representatives have been taken on the staff 
in several of the provinces to assist in rehabili- 
tation training by attending meetings in the 
Rehabilitation Boards, advising discharged per- 
sons as to the best type of training for them 
to follow and making surveys of suitable train- 
ing opportunities now available among em- 
ployers in their own area. 

The training of foremem and supervisors in 
industry continues to be most successfully re- 
ceived and up to the end of November, 
approximately 38,000 have certificated in one 
or more of the various units of training. This 
supervisory training was made available to the 
Dominion Civil Service and an Appreciation 
Session was held in Ottawa in the beginning of 
December for ranking officials of the Civil 
Service Commission and of various Govern- 
ment Departments. The indications are that 
the units of Job Instructor Training and Job 
Relations Training will be widely used in the 
Civil Service among those employed in a 
supervisory capacity. 

Assistance to Students 

During the present fiscal year, financial 
assistance has been given to 2,231 students up 
to the end of November. In all provinces ex- 
cept in Ontario, this has been done in co- 
operation with the Provincial Governments, 
which for the most part, contribute 50 per 
cent of the costs. The assistance is available 
for students of good academic standing in 
courses considered necessary for the war effort, 
who are in financial need and who agree to 
make their services available in connection 
with the war, in the capacity for which they 
have been trained. The assistance is given by 
way of an outright grant, a loan or a combina- 
tion of both. Ulp to the end of November the 
Provincial contributions amounted to approxi- 
mately $155,000 and the Dominion contribu- 
tions to $245,000. Among the students helped 
in the various faculties are the following: 

Nedicinen. A cesreis cea ued «thee ee 

DORIS YE et. oats ae Ce cae 89 

Engineering and Science (1st year 

PEGLICLONI LS ie ir cic ofa ols, MMs Mua’ sander cere 215 

Engineering and Science (other Years) 513 

Nureesrin pL raining win ene ae. ence 106 

Teachers It (reining: . eee ee te 
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TABLE 1—INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS DURING MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1943 
(WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 19483, TO NOVEMBER 30, 1943) 


(Subject to revision) 








NvUMBERS IN TRAINING PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 


ene From From 
April 1/48 | At First Enrolled At en April 1/43 . 2) 
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Pre-employment Classes fmen................. 9,629 1,581 657 1,569 5,992 466 
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WOMON 5.55.5 caieo sca 8 ke 360 20 47 30 267 31 
Part-time Classes—(?) IMENT aiarsa sea ttanbitecr 88 16 pe yA Np Aa eal ge eR Aa 
WOMEN coco siheceeees: Rapa CRRA ITA I 1 B Coar, Cee tan (oc a ee tum iene a olay Re ee el Lee 
PROtAl sa: crereute meets a ate.e(o) sie die aay evern's 620 94 77 122 331 33 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Pre-employment Classes {men................- 549 36 3 24 463 15 
WOON 2. eie'e gta ns istsre ie 512 53 4 21 436 33 
Part-time Classes(1) MON ee ye ene neers 2,566 455 65 EE Aan Paedehet RC fll ed ate ca 
: WOMEN? ese bier 365 36 9 Se [aie s Teeter Rees ya eae 
MOtalrn ccd cuctie cle caterers Creare San 3,992 580 81 463 899 48 


(1) Trainees in Part-time Classes consist largely of employed persons who are being given training at the request of em- 
ployers in war production who wish to up-grade their employees. ; 
“ (2) pele those graduates who, though actually placed prior to November 30, 1943, were not so reported until after 
ovember 1, 1943. 
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TABLE 2—TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1943, WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1943 


(Subject to revision) 


> 
SS ———eEeEeEea=E=se=EeEeEeE=SseE=E=E=ESSa=SSEaESEaEaaR=allEll— a a a lll rr 8? 


From 
April 1/48 


NUMBERS IN TRAINING 


At pent 


Enrolled 


At epi 


CompteteD TRAINING 


a i | re 


From 
April 1/48 


to fo) in fo) to 
Nov. 30/43 | November | November | November |} Nov. 30/43 





DOMINION SUMMABY 


In 
November 


ee ff a 


| 


ROSAS  CIRSSOR Ase WU oetdleiielele sels ls'e's gsi oe se \ele's 26, 289 
Army? Classes acc sisi sis esis slajreriee’> ee Sa AA Si 10, 247 
IN BV) CLR SGOS ee riek «elas oie hetclelns sivisinre) thaieisisieis sie 3,175 

TOtale seeks mete ei teinre s eietelalen ral trans 39,711 





NOVA SCOTIA 


—_———— | | | | — 


es 


RAC DAUR Classesianiaoute het oses ses se onesie sas 364 
PAT IY, CLASSES sires cetvelo ie alcieial cists dia ois alegie\e ies 2 576 
ING VV) ClASSOSH ine Silste no clatcalajsiniereisiats n.0 ale orekeseiate 23 

TOta ee aS craters « cavvateieidls vera eres 963 





NEW BRUNSWICK 


ee ee cy 





eC ey 








—_—_—_——_——————————— | ——— | 


_S—— | | 
eee eee —____._ 





—_—— | 





_—_—_— | — | ——— | Tee 


R.C.A.F. Classes........ PP Ta cla tate 'olaVtratessyalecerntets 800 
Ary C LASBOS | ANU en alan ella aleca eee pi Sieiait 934 
ING VV CIABBOBL YL aie aol sta seletrehs's/s c\ wielera/sislereielelors 1 
Tota cee iw alamo hell Ba 1,735 
QUEBEC 
RECTAL Classe aint eias bviata rete ciateretiele bin sieaiciele 2,402 
IATN VAC lASs@S.. s/o. uals cee os Winans oe gio a aareciorers 1, 506 
Na Vy, Classes ior chins vlcilele tlevelotel o.cve oe ctelerere acateieere 197 
TOGA oe ce tlcte state tice sin. ontieers laters 4,105 
ONTARIO 
RC AUR Classes yet ins act ol tsi eiaslats aleterteateens 11,884 
PAT ING) | ClASSOS yi yt ct Wie Night al suarele gig werarardrelaratalote eit 3,315 
ING Vy. Classes ate a welch dated Nolaeteintecns 2,569 
oteley st Fcc he yO aae ly) aide gee 17,828 
MANITOBA 
IRiGlAV Rl. Classesy), 2. asic ube cere cies sine sates 2,369 
IN Y ClASSESS aati eislereire Selo sere overs sie see hee e.c/ete ore 7 
Rota ee Se Res Sek eC DAES NS are ee 3,026 
SASKATCHEWAN 
RiC. ALF) Classes... o.05.d0 656 a, aia Giasereiaveuvicis stores 2,662 
Army Classes............ ear enie teleera e cmteratate 558 
Total sels Mies kava ate Gale t aeiemia ee 3, 220 
ALBERTA 
RiGiA. WiiClassesets oii). Meigen stetelelevsislewtale stcleiors 2,862 
AT IN: Classes. sir sieseckelelenlule slecasiatias' siete So aN 882 
Navy Classes nein Sakic dceveaie celtisialsinreisie 267 
Otel vt’ CWO an eas Uae Seyi ale oleae 4,011 


— | | Ee Of 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


RGA RC lasses atu is as emaninr lieu cis tia leisveicke 2,946 
Army: Classes... sie aus acse sine SAR foc ARTE OBE, 1,759 
ING VY! Classes: 35,2 oso o nits a cle seus 4 MWe Wr eotle cries 118 

Totalssccconeets GU iced aie's chelace siete 4,823 
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TABLE 3—TRAINING IN INDUSTRY DURING MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1948, WITH TOTALS FROM 
APRIL 1, 1943, TO NOVEMBER 30, 1948 


(Subject to revision) 
















TRANSFERRED TO 
PRODUCTION BEFORE 
TRAINING FINISHED 


ComMPLETED 


NuMBERS IN TRAINING TRAINING 





From From From 
April 1/48 At Enrolled At April 1/48 In April 1/48 
to First of in End of to to 
Nov.30/43] Nov. Nov. Nov. |Nov.30/43 Nov.30/43 





Plant Schools............... Men 6,455 701 658 775 4,137 420 
Women 8, 269 1,101 1,084 1,128 5,331 758 

Part-time Classes........... Men 2; 0a. 689 457 1,053 1,368 CAV ft MO Pen kT cS ee eA Sin 
Women 1,189 412 69 450 713 Aa eT TR AMR ee Gee He eae 





OCG eaten tcmutias ork 18, 434 2,903 2,268 3,401 11,549 1, 255 





Plant Schools.20) se). geese Men 185 LOM HN Someta | ermine canes y: men ARUN Wy gee ae Ee) ee a PN NE RE Pi 
Women 46 OTe ea tt ip dct leieabel tee kod hel tee eO doe | le LO. WL ei) pH Dey OES cau Laney 
Part-time Classes........... Men.... ea WASSER Ee ol (nee WAP Le tes Reel oe ee MUR MRA 1 Re ec a) MP Ad a te ACW do 
Women PND CRRA CTRI 6.1 Renee emo ape LOR LACT tyn SA eeOR [VR Piha elie 24 Ge Rare: Its ACGEAC A ese NY a PRY Te 

Destachs pple e, acebon cote: | 261 62 


——$. $$ qo“€e |_| |__| SS SE 


NEW BRUNSWICK 








Plant Schools............... tee 56 LA th dae QUT Mg iy ihe Gaga Ds Rar Ci eng Tai ie tii TG! anaes CRORE 
Women -6 (17 (eveOR RARE og HN CRA TO WDeoes oc RMA Rt niall Wan erie eye anet VOEae MDa by SD Tae ALO te 
OU ANPIIUS Te eee. oeroee 62 QOS PE Ge gieety Pe 23) a Be POR IR GCIs ee ea A 
QUEBEC 
Plant Schools............... Men 2,341 72 SSA eas: fe) SOG te ar Od) a DOG Mi pynre alent 
Women 921 QO ee Pes ZOTi lee aridity he chica he LQ Ne A hil beep pbreahll na he O wid ten talave eared 
Part-time Classes........... en 478 D7 Te ek asc a Se Pat Pree: a Ia Eh cence Hn Gk De TIPS CcTMh Rae poogere 
Women 68 Oe ee MAT TO IT rs Bg NIN Loe genital Ug ae firgan ear IMG Ao 0 Eee eae ope 
MOtal se ache eens aes 3, 808 66471 GBF ab ROG ileni D Aa Sith i LOD ET ih 21 Gena eects an calayee 
ONTARIO 
Plant Schools............... Men 3,641 470 
Women 5,343 788 
Part-time Classes........... Men 1,856 304 
Women 1,098 3852 
ERO ta Pe Bree ae etree at 11, 938 1,914 
MANITOBA 
Plant Schools............... Eee VAIbS Lie Ae ANEMIA) (Nee S | (Dea Sie oe 
Women 932 63 
Part-Time Classes.......... Men 28 28 
Women 6 6 
IPOtAI ey cere cue te alas 993 97 
ALBERTA 
Plant Schools. 9s..a000 oes (Won Rhea Slat daviSPs fai’ tee ada elevate Platic eases eaee d PS 3s bia TEI aS rs HON SPMD chao Soe's piatnerrnig oe MAteay rea ean 
Women 274 25 
Totals 1s tcctn oe catenin ee 274 25 





Plant.schoolstise0. ood Men 205 10 
Women 747 96 

Part-time Classes........... en 131 EBT) A RRR Be RB ioe COP ake ey Lea Aa ai acne ote 
Women Dit eee treats tar siad scare |loeeer ast on Meifit tin | EG chistes atarertecet ictus «mune mand ew hace eae 
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TABLE 4—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 


FROM APRIL 1, 1943, TO NOVEMBER 20, 1943 





DOMINION SUMMARY 








MAVSCHOOLS Mersin G Gib else Meee Ries Men 
Women 
MPI CUSEEY eee care wleltetie were cicte loleytieets Men 
\Women 
MOtalMen eet eerste aaa ecnise chaate 
NOVA SCOTIA 
HneSchoolsees. tee ean ceacdee fies {Men 
Women 
TUN CLUSEIY Whee AG as teieie se sissies gieeu Men 
Women 
Tota ee eee ate tee ee te se ateees 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
IniSchoolss thi ctacsiitiseiee «o's atelele oe ots {Men 
Women 
VAN CUSEEY +s os kein sae eee eee ae eae Men 
; Women 
otal sce ss uecee eee aeawen 
QUEBEC 
ImESChOolsxies. haves eae eee cue eteles {Men 
’ read 
ENUINGUStEY 4: ote ths da eaiereeiciee snes Men 
(Women 
otal 2. disses cites eet adilelaupceee ae 
_. ONTARIO 
Ane Schools: eacciiss sua ealtianiie wees ace ce (Won 
-\Women 
Any Industriysene cs cc,v8 seen cecum ees (Won 
Women 
2s OR AC UI lie SRR eA 
MANITOBA 
Ai Sohools: ets ohn ds pone tedeeee (Won 
Women 
Aen AUSLEY.crct meter citar sass ine en 
(Women 
APotall Santee tele i Anal As ley ty ane 
: SASKATCHEWAN ‘ 
Int Schools: ticki teens ee {Men 
’ 3 Women 
AE ENGUStLY Meni en esas e oleee lee So eheres hb 
\Women 
Totalein ts pe toe Gin i peste kent 
: ALBERTA 
IntSchoolstvyt: ey eee ee eee ote {Men 
(Women 
Anvindustry hae. oe ea she toner. J Men 
; (Women 
DPotalsncisadso meter gene tta ace ees 
BRITISH COLUMBIA : 
IniSchoolsvne ns. 26 1 ERE Aes Sey ot Bey {Men 
; : Women 
Uns INnadustryeciseralsc cece eee eee {ie 
sj i Women 
(A003 2 Caters So vee SnD ia! I OAPAMA fa 4 


: (Subject to revision) 
ee ——w—mm” 





From 
April 1/48 
to 
Nov. 30/48 


NuMBERS IN TRAINING 





PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 





























At First | Enrolled | AtEnd | 4*'T43| a) tn 
of i of to November 
November | November | November Nov. 30/43 
239 145 319 Did 39 
28 38 59 3 2 
11 9 20 WN Peseta tiered 
278 192 398 519 41 
6 2 7 16 1 
6 2 7 16 1 
9 2 10 11 1 
9 2 10 11 1 
43 46 67 165 15 
Le meneichte as 15 pS Mager PR de ON PSE 08 Of oe oc 
ce ote eee 1 4/2. c, eacdoetit ite Gilicceve atedar heats 
43 62 82 165 15 
45 24 57 ae 5 
2 iu 115 4 ere eee ee oe ea raee iS i 
9 5 14 Wy Ree, sitio & oc 
56 40 84 78 5 
30 14 38 34 1 
10 5 TIS Ae ete kale ecm ie iat td cr 
40 19 51 34 1 
19 14 32 COE. eee beens 
2 af 2 1 1 
21 15 34 61 1 
35 23 51 73 5 
6 4 Qe ce teed eb eeetr call ieee aE 
Dial ae ecto ies Da) «sb. waberenenene Se ee Le 
43 27 62 73 5 
ye 20 iste 79 11 
8 2 8 2 it 
OE One: 3 Bie ST AR inns Soca - 
60 25 68 81 12 





(1) Includes those graduates who, though actually placed prior to November 31, 1943, were not so reported until after 


November 1 1943, 


Activities of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Placement of Physically Handicapped—Froceedings of Conference on 
Vocational Rehabilitation Published—Extended Tables Covering 
Claims for Benefit—Unemployment Insurance 
Registration—Insurance Fund 


HE growing interest in the employment 
possibilities of physically handicapped 
workers was clearly indicated by the large 
attendance and the nature of the discussions at 
eight public meetings on the subject of “Na- 
tional Planning for the Physically Handi- 
capped,” addressed by Mr. Allan M. Mitchell, 
Director, Employment Service and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Branch, Department of Labour, 
and members of the staff of the Special Place- 
ments Division, m Western Canada recently. 
More than 1,100 persons attended the various 
meetings and participated actively in the dis- 
cussions which followed the formal addresses. 
Employers of labour volunteered the infor- 
mation at the meetings that the physically 
handicapped, when properly placed in positions 
for which they are qualified, maintaim records 
of production quite up to the standards, and 
in some cases above those of the physically 
fit workers. In addition, tribute was paid to 
the spirit shown by the handicapped persons, 
which resulted in their having a favourable 
record of lower labour turnover, lower rate of 
absenteeism, and in many cases a higher degree 
of concentration on their work. One aircraft 
manufacturer, for example, stated that the 
seventeen totally deaf persons in his employ 
were not distracted by noises in the factory, 
and maintain productoin records quite up to 
the standards of the other workers in the plant. 
Other employers mentioned the advantage of 
engaging handicapped persons because of their 
freedom from call for Army service. 

In his addresses at Edmonton, Vancouver, 
Victoria and Winnipeg, Mr. Mitchell outlined 
the steps now under way to expand the facili- 
ties of the Employment and Selective Service 
Offices in connection with the placement of 
the physically handicapped, and mentioned the 
fact that leadership in this field would be 
given by the appointment of five specialists at 
the various regional headquarters. 

At the various meetings it was stressed that 
the newly formed Special Placements Divisions 
would work in the closest possible co-operation 
with the rehabilitation program of the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health in 
Winnipeg and other centres. Members of the 
Rehabilitation Committees and various welfare 





1Two recent amendments to the Unemployment In- 
surance Act and 15 special orders issued under the 
ete ae are described in the Labour Law section, 
p. ; ‘ 


(yi 


Officers of the Department of Pensions par- 
ticipated in the discussion. (See also L.G. 
1942, p. 1887). 

An interesting side-light at one of the meet- 
ings, addressed by Mr. Mitchell, was the 
“translation” of his remarks by a young lady 
who, using the sign language, made an inter- 
ested group of sixteen totally deaf persons 
aware of what the speaker was saying. 

In conformity with a suggestion made by 
Mr. Mitchell in his public addresses, a com- 
mittee has already been organized by repre- 
sentatives of 28 local organizations in Van- 
couver to promote the welfare of the handi- 
capped and to co-operate with the regional 
and local employment services in that area. 


Proceedings of Conference on “Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Physically Handicapped” 
Published 


Reference was made in the October issue of 
the LaBour GazEerTe (1p. 1387) to the conference 
on the “Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Physically Handicapped”, held in Toronto at 
the end of September. 

Representatives of various governmental, 
welfare employment and other agencies inter- 
ested in the rehabilitation of the handicapped, 
both during the war and in the post-war 
period, attended the conference and took an 
active part in its deliberations. 

The proceedings have been issued in pam- 
phlet form by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, thus making available in suc- 
einct and non-technical terms a body of 
information that is of interest and value to 
special placement officials throughout Canada, 
as well as to all handicapped persons who are 
anxious to obtain a secure place in business or 
industrial Ifie. 

Although the conference was called primar- 
ily, merely for informal discussions and not 
for the formulation of official policy or action, 
unanimous approval was given to a formal 
closing resolution. In it, the “Conference 
respectfully urge that consideration be given 
to the development of both a comprehensive 
plan and actual facilities at the earliest pos- 
sible moment in order that the needs of -the 
handicapped may be more adequately met and 
that the interest and co-operation of employers 
may be stimulated and broadened.” 

Because of restrictions on the use of paper 
only a limited edition has been printed, mainly 
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for the benefit of officials of employment 
offices, pension officials, social and other 
agencies. 


Applications for Unemployment 
Insurance Benefit 


(The following statistical report on the operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act comes from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics.) } 


During November, 2,896 applications for un- 
employment insurance benefit were filed in 
the local offices of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. This is almost double the 
number registered in October, when 1,475 
claims were filed. During the corresponding 
months of 1942 the number of claims increased 
from 1,058 to 1,748, an increase of 65 per cent. 
The monthly figures on claims filed have 
shown a definite seasonal variation, with the 
low point occurring in September or October 
and the high point in March (see Table 1). 
These seasonal fluctuations correspond closely 
with those shown in the Bureau of Statistics 
monthly index of employment (See p. 82). 
Thus some of the increase from October to 
November can be ascribed to normal seasonal 
tendencies, but some is due no doubt to 
changes in emphasis on the production of war 
items resulting in layoffs of workers who can- 
not immediately be re-absorbed. 

The number of claims sent forward to insur- 
ance offices for adjudication was 2,389 in No- 
vember as against 1,318 in October of this 
year and 1,365 in November, 1942. During 
November, 1610 claimants were considered en- 
titled to benefit while 460 were deemed not 
entitled of whom 262 were disqualified because 
they had voluntarily left their employment 
without just cause and 124 were found to have 
insufficient contributions. 

The number of persons who signed the live 
register during the last six working days of 
November was 2,486 as against 1,267 who 
signed during the last six working days of 
October. Those who sign the live unem- 
ployment register are claimants who are 
reporting unemployed days during the pre- 
ceding week. Since each such claimant re- 
ports once a week ona specified day, those who 
signed in a six day period represent all those 
who are claimants and beneficiaries at a given 
time. Excluded are those unemployed who 
are not insured, those who for some reason do 
not claim and those who have exhausted their 
benefit rights. 


Persons Receiving Benefit 


One thousand two hundred and ninety-seven 
persons received benefit payments in Novem- 
ber, while 1,036 were paid benefit during No- 
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vember of last year. These 1,297 persons re- 
ceived a total of $33,584 for 19,275 unemployed 
days. This compares with $27,221 for 14,581 


- days paid to the 1,036 persons who received 


benefit in November, 1942. ‘Thus, in the 
present month the average duration of the 
unemployment compensated was 14:9 days as 
against 14-1 days in November, 1942. The 
average amount paid per beneficiary was $25.89 
in November, 1943, and $26.27 in November, 
1942. The average amount paid per compen- 
sated day of unemployment was $1.74 this 
November and $1.87 last November. 

Tables 1 to 4 present data respecting the 
number of claims forwarded to insurance offices 
and their disposition, reasons for non-allow- 
ance of claims, persons receiving benefit, bene- 
fit days paid and amount of benefit paid. 


Insurance Registration 


Reports received from Local Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that at January 1, 1944, 137,280 employers with 
insured employees were registered and 3,053,836 
employees had been issued with insurance 
books. 

A breakdown of employers and employees 
according to Regions in which registration took 
place is shown in the following table: 


Progress OF REGISTRATION AS AT JANUARY 1, 





1944 

Employers Insured 
establishments persons 

Region registered registered 
Mariimes’! aoe ree . 11,220 228 862 
Quebecs. reese ie 36,303 953,008 
Ontario’ 0 pean 9 51,792 1,183,185 
Praines (Me, feoca pats 25,196 403,561 
Paeniey i. vie eee ee 12,769 285,220 
Total for Canada.. 137,280 3,053,836 





Taste 1—Number of Persons Filing Claims 
for Unemployment Insurance Benefit in Local 
Offices, February, 1942 to November, 1943. 


Mesriaty: Loman suet ey Lettie i. Naber wie, 663 
Wigten, LOS z er eee cae coke ede eccc te 4,124 
AREAS TIER PURAT LL ar ie 2. OK 2,925 
Ey TOS2 amas Ril vies bes alata Rik a ose null Meena ae 2,799 
UMNO e104 eke etic ace cs lactate te 4,629 
PUY OONOAA I Oy Ll, Re FOR Oe, 2.668 
Pea CL gel Rt) Cee Mam lypUR ro ) Oi OL! NOD RED ei ps 1,855 
BU temRer L062 onic ee Ts lo. ee ee 1,118 
Cetoper 19d 2 00 OR Tey, 0 a ee 1,058 
Novemberyio42 utes ccck aoe oh wy kine ae 1,748 
POCO en LUGO eairper cies ses car erat toe 3,337 
January, s 1943 een fo SE, Ce 3 4,637 
Heb ruany ay LOA merck cova aie an aa at Rule (Rt eae 4,822 
NY Cigale wail Renatnip: Sh Mena eee lett E s pO NRE oa Ss 5,046 
Apri, HIGGS Re ae, Pe Le 0 Se eae 3,953 
DEER IGA 1) MEY a MIA Seah Re Anim I ay OE 2,027 
AUUIOM, FLOSS) ee cle de cit rte eae te ats eee 1,772 
JULY Oso nce sic ee ne ee ee 1,087 
AUICUSES (LOdSe etree eee er ee eee 1,370 
Septem been lodse momen seh tet eae ae ene 1,013 
October yy Gare. over siento ar ky pune 1,475 


November, 
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TABLE 2.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, NOVEMBER, 1943 





Claims Disposal of Claims 
Claims Filed at Received at (includes claims pending from 
Local Offices Insurance previous months) 
Province ——___—_—_—_______—_———__| Offices for 
Adjudica- Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal tion to Entitled Pending 


Benefit to Benefit 


Prince Edward Island Mem cyatdorerlas ite eeeres 11 2 1 12 
INGVaUSCOtia c3.% see Ma ies ue dole oc lepe oral 248 208 40 234 142 25 91 
New Brunswick sa.¢:4s\Ge ona ieee 30) 31 4 33 15 11 19 
Quebeo. eee Me Ay eee Mice Aco cls 1,042 901 141 (bul 478 156 250 
Ontanios sos ns Cae fee es ae ees 657 576 81 547 403 120 86 
MANTCO DAE Hata nctatctolitvcc See ate te ah feo oelgusks 325 280 45 306 174 66 144 
Saskatchewan .icorced cde cena ces cateeen 125 100 25 107 88 16 20 
VAT Deitel Armee pe cee nay es Oy MM ROP eee 187 159 28 176 116 34 43 
British) Commis. oa iacsh kee delaenees aperere 266 244 22 226 191 31 47 

Total, Canada, November, 1943... 2,896 2,508 388 2,389 1,610 460 712 

Total, November, 1942........... 1,748 1,559 189 1,365 1, 258 544 691 


TABLE 3.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Month of Cumulative 


£ : November,} Total April 1- 
Reasons for Non-Entitlement 1943 Ney a0: 
1943 
Insufficient contributions; and not in insurable employment.................cccceec cee ccesceucess 124 916 
Noticapable ofwork- Tana notimvalliable fOr worn yee teste nein. «aust c cite SN Aiee are elslreinclsersiavs aiken. 10 98 
TEOSSFOIMWOT CUE SCOR LAD OUT: CISD UGG az tHe Ua, Pare a yr re tect AN aul teed eiates eee su sre aibvsGeee es cota eee ara 1 83 
Reinsed omer ol work; yand neglecteasoppOreuniey) LO WOLKe.-.t/ei's cous sretaoltn« cienci aistaline bate mecetal eugial siaes 18 76 
DMIschayee delOr MISCONAUCE. MH Pee eae Cae RMT Ime ki Mia cu 2 Aa eel EN Tok rah ues i aa te 29 213 
Wolintamlyalettiem ployment wiathouthUstiCaUusen sryiee sails olcrlcie es Shure Mew ale ct see e ses Deeuwiete ere 262 1,866 
Other reasons @) sk bcp ae ewe eR Ure OS | Mat me del | EN WR SI ue) SEC MMe se i 16 200 
6 Gaye ae My sl Ree ark IN iN ents aM EIR 5 TORO na AR EA a aaa (WRN a Ce at ae ad 460 3,452 


() These include: claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions; 
claimants under 16 years of age; claimants being in class ew contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT; AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID; NOVEMBER, 1943 











Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commencing of Amount 
Province Benefit Benefit Days’ of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
g 
6 0 79 88 
65 47 535 915 
22 16 390 625 
406 263 7,009 11,634 
335 221 4,835 8,648 
160 102 237 3,795 
52 39 833 1,388 
82 54 1,118 2,048 
169 117 2,319 4,443 
Total, Canada, November, 1943..........sscse000- 1,297 859 19,275 33, 584 
LotaiWNoventber skoda geen: wba ote eit ats Aue stone 1,036 679 14, 581 27,221 
Average Duration of Unemployment Compensated...............0.0000- 14-9 days. 
. Average Amount of Benefit Paid Per Person.............0...00c0eeeeee $ 25.89 


Average Amount Paid per Compensated Day of Unemployment......... $ 1.74 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Summary 


NFORMATION in this section regarding 
the employment situation in Canada is 
based upon reports from the following sources: 


The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of November, as reported by employers. 
—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
each month reports from firms employing 
fifteen or more employees. These firms repre- 
sent practically all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting and highly specialized business 
operations. 

The Bureau has been receiving these reports 
for many years; hence, although the figures 
given show considerably less than the total 
number of persons employed in Canada, they 
give a valid picture of the trend of employ- 
ment in Canada over a period of years. 

Returns received from 14,099 co-operating 
firms indicated further important increases in 
employment and payrolls when 11,853 persons 
were added to their staffs which aggregated 
1,897,661 at the beginning of November. On 
October/1, the staffs of the reporting establish- 
ments had aggregated 1,885,808. 

The index number of employment (based on 
the 1926 average as 100) was 188-7 as compared 
with 187-6 in the preceding month and was 
5-4 per cenit higher than at November 1, 1942. 

Information is also embodied in this article 
concerning payrolls, which is furnished each 
month by the co-operating firms. The per 
capita average weekly wage, at $31.59, showed 
a further increase, rising from $31.53 at the 
beginning of October, as compared with $29.81 
at November 1, 1942. 


Report on employment conditions for 
December.—A summary of employment con- 
ditions for the month of December ‘has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics 


Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis 
of reports received from Local Employment 
and Selective Service Offices across Canada. 
These reports describe employment conditions 
in the Maritime, Quebec, Ontario, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions. 


Applications for employment; vacancies, 
and placements, November, 1943. 
Employment and Selective Service Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
come reports showing the number of positions 
reported as vacant across the Dominion, 
together with the number of applications for 
employment and the number of placements 
effected. 

Reports received from Employment and 
Selective Service Offices during the five-week 
period October 29, to December 2, 1943, 
showed a loss from November, 1942, in the 
average number of placements recorded daily 
but a slight increase over the previous period 
October 1, to October 28, 1943. Vacancies in 
the five weeks ending December 2, 1943, 
numbered 281,536. There were 261,309 applica- 
tions for employment; and 189,410 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 








Unemployment in Trade Unions.—The 
Department of Labour receives reports from 
the local trade unions throughout Canada, 
showing the number of their members who 
were unemployed during the period under 
review. 

At the beginning of December, the percent- 
age of unemployment among trade union 
members was -6 as compared with percentages 
of -8 m November and -8 in December, a 
year ago. The December figure was based on 
returns received from 2,359 labour organiza- 
tions, having a combined membership of 
483,933 persons. 


The Employment Situation at the Beginning of November, 1943 
as Reported by Employers 


URTHER important increases in employ- 
ment and payrolls were indicated at the 
beginning of November, when the 14,099 
firms co-operating in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ monthly survey reported the addi- 
tion of 11,853 persons to their staffs, which 
aggregated 1,897,661. The weekly salaries and 


wages disbursed at November 1 by these 
establishments amounted to $59,950,027 as 
compared with the sum of $59,456,274 paid 
on or about October 1, representing an advance 
of 0-8 per cent. The contents of the average 
pay envelope of the men and women in 
recorded employment rose from $31.53 paid in 
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the preceding period of observation, to a new 
maximum of $31.59 at the beginning of 
November; the general increase in the cost- 
of-living bonus authorized as from November 
15, 1943, will be reflected for the first time 
in the next report. 

An upward movement in industrial employ- 
ment at November 1 is contra-seasonal, accord- 
ing to the experience of pre-war years. Since 
the outbreak of hostilities, however, there have 
been annual increases in employment at that 
date; the latest gain is smaller than at any 
other November 1 in the period of the war. 

The expansion at the date under review 
took place in the non-manufacturing industries, 
there being a slight falling-off in manufactur- 
ing, mainly in the vegetable foods and lumber 
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divisions. This is the sixth general decline 
in manufacturing since the outbreak of war; 
the other occasions were the seasonal losses 
at January 1 in each of the years since 1939, 
and that of a contra-seasonal character at May 
1, 1943. Among the non-manufacturing indus- 
tries, logging showed considerably greater 
seasonal activity, some 11,000 men having been 
taken on by the co-operating camps. As in 
recently-preceding months, this advance was 
on a scale somewhat below the average for 
the time of year. Coal mining, services and 
trade also afforded more employment. The 
most pronounced gain was in the last-named, 
in which it was considerably greater than 
usual for November 1; this was no doubt 
partly due to the employment of unusually 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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large numbers of part-time workers. On the 
other hand, communications, transportation 
and construction and maintenance reported 
reduced activity, the losses being seasonal. In 
the last two industries, they were less than 
normal for the beginning of November, while 
that in communications approximated the 
average in the experience of the period, 1920- 
1942. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the general 
index number of employment at the begin- 
ning of November, 1943, was 188-7, the highest 
to date. The October 1 figure was 187-6, 
while that for November 1, 1942, was 183-3. 
The increase of almost three per cent in the 
latter comparison was accompanied by that 
of 8-1 per cent in the index number of pay- 
rolls. The seasonally-adjusted index number 
. of employment rose from 178-5 in the preced- 
ing month, to 180-°6 at the beginning of 
November, 1943, when it was the highest since 
that for August 1, 1948. 


Payrolls 


As already stated, the firms whose returns 
were tabulated reported the payment of 
$59,950,027 in salaries and wages at November 
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1, a sum which exceeded by 0-8 per cent the 
amounts they had disbursed at the beginning 
of October. The latest figure is the highest 
yet recorded. The movement in payrolls has, 
with rare exceptions, been steadily upward 
throughout the whole period in which the 
statistics have been collected, that is, from the 
spring of 1941. The exceptions were at the 
beginning of January, 1942 and 1943, when 
the observance of the Christmas and New 
Year’s holidays had lowered the reported 
aggregates, and at May 1, 19438, following the 
Easter holidays. The weekly per capita earn- 
ings averaged $31.53 at October 1 and $31.59 
at November 1, 1943, being then considerably 
above the November 1, 1942, average of 
$29.81; the figure at November 1, 1941 had 
been $27.02. 


If the statistics for financial institutions 
are included, the latest survey of employment 
and payrolls shows that the number of per- 
sons in recorded employment was 1,962,404, 
as compared with 1,950,662 at the beginning 
of October. The amounts received as weekly 
earnings by these persons were stated as 
$61,984,606 paid on or about November 1, 
and $61,488,958 paid on or about October 1. 


TABLE 1—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Ei@eut LEADING INDUSTRIES 


Index Numbers of 


MANUFACTURING 


Index Numbers of 


Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita| Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita 
ment Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
$ 

UTA | ig Clon CY aay hse Me meet AA Re Trac Pan ae t 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 25-57 
ciel A Pl ead Ape aig rs Rae Mea hea Sy aR om ene aca 102-9 103-9 25-49 102-6 103-6 25-82 
HNO, WO Ue ARS eC aL tM Mee 6 Dir aan BAe age BRR BS ya 105-0 106-9 25-69 105-2 107:3 26-06 
RSLS) e105) ca Ueda an Os Aan etn cha ee ls Get ih OI oer rw 106-4 109-8 26-04 108-0 110-8 26-22 
OCHA sorrel aot. Reo t eect eengeccian coho at 108-4 113-3 26-37 110-1 115-4 26-80 
Hey KOR) UBASIS ARS ra Mes ERIE TREE ROA ica ARICA MR VN Pe te 109-6 117-3 27-02 111-6 120-4 27-59 
BD XSTCR) UADR Rae AA TR Ce Ot Weis ig ume eR MUP 110-4 119-5 27-32 112-1 123-4 28-15 
ATMEL sl OL Bute einen ie ei NTA ai aR a OE, Ce PEA) 108-4 112-1 26-13 111-4 114-3 26-32 
JOT O TLE hs Wis DIR a ce ek Maal asl ee Ae alla el Sa ba ioas dane 108-2 118-3 27-65 113-8 126-0 28-39 
MEG PS Lik ay cae Say AMR 5 Rela eae) AEC el AR Cah ra, 108-0 119:3 27-92 116-5 129-8 28-58 
Pej 09 Hol Wi pes Set aR Et Balsa satel Galea pS mia Ory Var Bi 108-0 121-4 28-41 118-7 133-9 28-94 
BT RA A WON Sea SB oy or aS Pe a kM BAL Se an a Agu ea 109-5 123-8 28-59 120-4 137-0 29-19 
DOTIG MMi eters teat orem ian etaeen lead ten teat Bc. 112-3 125-3 28-20 122-6 137-2 28-73 
AUK Gleam a eh oy abd BR es Race aed cas AL tis rns ren 114-9 129-5 28-49 124-7 141-7 29-16 
PAC LN Rom SVR ae Se TNS UY ee Wey UL ee eee A 116-3 131-6 28-62 126-4 143-2 29-08 
FOX} Oh Gcre ALA (es geet cei CNMI Pm aco eget aa Bp 117:3 135-3 29-29 128-3 148-5 29-72 
(DYSrEy ieeree ahs Daa Oe et, ORE lacy 2 rel ss tds Ried 118-6 137-8 29-51 129-9 152-5 30-15 
INO ae Le sh lau enagh see se mania fu meen ee ck Ma dna 119-9 140-6 29-81 130-1 155°3 30-70 
SD Yee RE Se ee Ni Ak My eee eidas tg SUR Re «Ean 122-0 144-3 30:06 132-0 160-1 31-17 
Ae A at RY BS SP aS Seen BeSAhe eh yd gy ik Fl, aT 120-1 131-9 27-92 130-7 142-9 28-11 
DEE) ac il nek A CPN clades Parte iM Wh 5 Na Uo rest pele Pr 118-5 139-5 29-96 132-2 157-4 30-65 
I GPO NAO AR te Ae RN Ee INR ADLAID, AT A UR RD SAL Se 118-7 143-2 30-72 133-0 162-5 31-49 
AD TGR Ls wate ake Re AE < to Beaine De ak iste TE 118-1 144-3 31-14 133-4 164-7 31-81 
IAM IES WED CUR di ch, tan OU ea eth eees HON Wi Ct ateteg Rar Leh 116-5 139-8 30-59 132-7 159-9 31-09 
TONOPEL Ee ee nT sme, A ae kak dake tee aN, 118-4 143-6 30-93 133-5 163-5 31-62 
UL Vem Me RU Carmo eine cite ARERR AN thor cone ett 120-1 145-7 30-97 » 134-8 165-1 31-62 
PULP L er Meet ctinrer nocevac) alah evan ceie tee, eae cee oho ee 121-6 147-7 31-06 135°5 166-6 31-77 
Soponyl: ie Ree oy ts eens. co eT. MEE vce ah 121-8 148-7 31-30 136-8 169-0 32-03 
OTer RCRA me liane FON, MARE RAITT (eR T eM ras tee aie: Sm 122-7 150-7 31-53 137-7 171-8 32-37 
IOI Aral cai eich ceeapre Hes I emer rR CER SR Re iC ORECR IIRC 123-4 152-0 31-59 137-4 172-8 32-62 

TGC HNL Oey tied cere ek PROM Bates Ae, MeN, CO 
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The per capita average for the nine indus- 
tries, including finance, was also $31.59; this 
was seven cents higher than the figure in- 
dicated at the beginning of October. At 
November 1, 1942, the average in the nine 
leading industrial groups was $29.85, while in 
1941, the November 1 figure was $27.10. 

Table II summarizes the latest statistics 
of employment and payrolls for the leading 
industrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas and the eight leading industrial cities, 
and gives comparisons as at October 1, 1948, 
and: November i, 1942. 
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The indexes of payrolls are based on the 
amounts disbursed by the co-operating firms 
at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate com- 
parisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the index numbers of employment 
have been converted from their original base 
1926—100 to June 1, 1941, as 100. The report 
shows that there has been an increase of 
23-4 per cent in the number of persons in 
recorded employment in the eight leading 
industrial groups while the weekly earnings 
of these persons have risen by 52 per cent. 
Including finance, the gain in employment 


TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at November 1, 1943, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita 
Weekly Earnings of such Employees, Together with Index Numbersof Employment and Payrollsas at November 1 and 
October 1, 1943, and November 1, 1942, Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to Revision) 





Per Capita INDEX NUMBERS OF 
Number of| Aggregate Weekly Earnings 
Geographical and |Employees| Weekly at Aggregate Weekly 
Industrial Unit Reported | Payrolls Employment Payrolls 
at at Nov. 1,] Oct. 1, | Nov. 1,|————- ee 
Nov. 1, Nov. 1, 1943 1943 1942 | Nov.1,] Oct. 1, | Nov.1,| Nov.1,] Oct. 1, | Nov. 1, 
1943 1943 1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 
(a) PRovINCES $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces. . 147,207 | 4,277,583 | 29-06 | 28-79 | 25-37 | 127-3 | 125-3 | 124-0 | 170-6 | 166-1 145-8 
Prince Edward Isl.. 2,380 59,118 24-84 25-37 22-96 113-5 117-2 100-8 133-1 140-3 109-0 
Nova Scotia........ 89,443 | 2,711,749 30-32 29-54 26-00 129-1 130-2 127-5 175-2 172-0 149-0 
New Brunswick..... 55,384 | 1,506,716 | 27-18 | 27-65 | 24-44] 125-8! 118-7 | 120-5] 158-5] 157-2 142-4 
Quebec.............. 607,263 |18,285,2385 | 30-11 | 30-24 | 28-15 | 1381-0 | 129-2 | 125-9 | 165-3] 163-5 150-7 
Ontario.............. 762,159 |24,900,009 32°67 32°35 31-12 115-8 115-6 114-4 139-8 138-3 132-4 
Prairie Provinces..... 200,632 | 6,187,891 | 30-84 | 30-84 | 29-78 | 115-4] 114-1 | 109-3 | 186-1] 134-5 125-6 
Manitoba........... 93,238 | 2,803,376 30-07 30-07 29-68 114-0 111-6 110-7 129-3 126-8 124-6 
Saskatchewan...... 38,429 | 1,130,600 29-42 29-37 28-09 108-9 107-6 106-4 128-2 126-4 120-1 
Albertus ot 68,965 | 2,253,915 32-68 32-67 30-96 121-6 121-6 109-0 150-5 150-3 128-6 
British Columbia.... 180,400 | 6,299,309 | 34-92 | 35-21 | 33-34 | 148-7 | 146-3 | 188-8 | 179-0] 183-9 168-0 
CANADA......... 1,897,661 (59,950,027 | 31-59 | 31-53 | 29-81 | 123-4 | 122-7 | 119-9 | 152-0] 150-7 140-6 
(b) Cities 
Montreal! ewes eee: 296,528 | 9,403,754 | 31-71 | 31-71 | 29-60 | 1386-7 | 1386-1] 126-6 | 171-1 170-1 151-4 
Quebec City.......... 40,683 | 1,200,163 29-50 28-94 25-30 172-7 172-3 155-0 247-8 242-5 192-6 
OTOUtON. Voeent ee 2512902 1 8,070; 221 32-47 32-41 30-93 130-6 128-3 124-5 158-3 155-2 145-1 
Ottawa (emer men 22,811 619, 272 27-15 27-22 26-33 114-7 115-3 108-0 135-2 136-2 124-5 
Hamilton: sires. 59,592 | 1,967,068 33-01 32-64 32-18 112-4 112-4 119-1 135-0 133-4 139-7 
Windsor®c..nc8s sea smas 40,297 | 1,761,749 43-72 41-37 40-61 128-7 129-3 135-0 148-0 140-6 144-5 
Winniper suo. ec eee 61,102 | 1,715,855 28-08 27-88 28-08 119-0 116-3 113-1 132-2 128-3 125-9 
Vancouver............ 90,124 | 3,052,280 | 33-87 | 34-28 | 32-58 | 177-6 | 179-0} 170-1] 230-5] 235-2 215-5 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing........ 1,206,032 |39,337,584 | 32-62 | 32-37 | 30-70] 1387-4} 187-7 | 130-1 172-8 | 171-8 155-3 
Durable Goods!.... 684,436 |24, 543,535 35-86 35-68 33°84 160-2 160-3 145-2 205-2 204-4 176-9 
Non-Durable Goods| 503,181 14,115,523 | 28-06 | 27-72 | 26-70 | 116-4] 117-0] 116-7 | 138-5] 137-5 133-2 
Electric Light and 
Powered. cee. 18, 465 678,526 | 36-75 | 36-61 | 34-67 96-7 97-5 95-9 | 110-3 | 110-8 103-3 
Logging i. ee. 54,644 | 1,389, 263 25-42 27-71 21-32 115-4 92-2 120-2 149-7 130-5 137-1 
Minin gees cece reas 72,480 | 2,687,955 | 37-09 | 36-36 | 35-36 87-7 87-8 92-0 | 103-2} 100-3 103-8 
Communications...... 28,121 844,945 80-05 29-97 28-65 108-3 109-5 107-7 120-1 121-1 113-8 
Transportation........ 150,887 | 5,390,262 | 35-72 | 35-22 | 34-55} 120-4] 121-0] 111-5 | 185-2 183-9 121-6 
Construction and 
Maintenance........ 170,673 | 5,152,384 | 30-19 | 30-45} 28-51 97-0 98-1 | 111-0] 128-5] 151-2 139-2 
Services: csc doce tess 44,935 845, 456 18-82 18-94 18-23 117-3 116-1 106-8 137-0 136-5 121-7 
AB eye hee eitewsbes 169,889 | 4,302,228 | 25-32 | 25-63 | 24-51 | 105-9 99-7 99-8 | 112-5] 109-9 107-7 
Eight Leading In- 
dustries............ 1,897,661 59,950,027 | 31-59 | 31-53 | 29-81 | 123-4 | 122-7] 119-9] 152-0] 150-7 140-6 
Binancese. veges eee: 64,743 | 2,034,579 | 31-43 | 31-34] 30-79 | 108-0} 108-2 | 106-9 | 117-8 | 117-7 114-2 
Total—Nine Leading 
Industries......... 1,962,404 |61,984,606 | 31-59 | 31-52 | 29-85 | 122-8 | 122-0 | 119-3 | 150-6 149-3} 139-5 





1 This classification comprises the following:—Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 


iostruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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from June 1, 1941, to November 1, 1948, 
amounted to 22-8 per cent and that in pay- 
rolls to 50°6 per cent. 

From November 1, 1942, to November 1, 
1943, the increase in employment in manufac- 
turing, logging, mining, communications, trans- 
portation, construction and maintenance, ser- 
vices and trade was just under three per cent, 
as compared with a gain of 8-1 per cent in 
the weekly payrolls. The reasons previously 
given for the relatively greater rise in the 
latter than in employment may again be 
stated:—(1) the growing concentration of 
workers in the heavy manufacturing industries, 
where rates of pay are above the average, 
and, in addition, there is a considerable amount 
of overtime work, (2) the extension of the 
system of paying a cost-of-living bonus to the 
majority of workers; the rates at which this 
allowance has been calculated have been en- 
larged on more than one occasion since its 
institution, (3) the progressive upgrading of 
employees as they gain experience. 

The expansion in employment and payrolls 
in manufacturing in the period of observa- 
tion has for obvious reasons been on a much 
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greater scale than that in the non-manufactur- 
ing industries, the index of employment in 
factories having risen by 37:4 per cent from 
June 1, 1941, and that of payrolls by 72-8 
per cent. The factors given above as influenc- 
ing the all-industries statistics operate with 
greater force in the case of the manufacturing 
group. 

Even more striking than the advance in 
personnel and payrolls in manufacturing as a 
whole in recent months is that which has taken 
place in plants producing durable goods. Thus, 
the index of employment in this class has 
risen by 60-3 per cent and that of payrolls by 
105-2 per cent from June 1, 1941, to the be- 
ginning of November, 1943. Despite curtail- 
ment in certain lines in the non-durable goods 
division, the index number of employment in 
this group was 16-4 per cent above that in- 
dicated at June 1, 1941, while the increase in 
payrolls amounted to 38-5 per cent. 

In regard to the marked variations shown in 
the average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must be borne in mind 
that the sex distribution of such persons is 
an important factor, frequently associated with 


TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Novel, 1928). 00.5 TTS SOM MOORE |ienacmtet ante lines «etalon | abet erete aie 
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Nowe gly, 19300). 525 125-2 | 127-3 83-0 | 124-9 | 132-8 
Nov. 1, 1938...... 114-6 | 112-6 95-0 | 123-6 | 100-3 
Novel, 1980, . 3.5 123-6 | 117-9 101-1 | 126-9 108-1 
Novel); 1940:..... 139-2 | 133-8 | 1384-0 | 142-4} 123-4 
Novweids) 19415. 35.2 167-6 | 179-6 | 112-8] 198-1] 160-7 
Nov. 1, 1942...... 183-3 | 189-0 | 108-0 | 214-1 | 162-6 
dan 2, 1043... 5.; 183-7 | 180-0 | 112-0] 194-5 | 166-1 
Feb Cb oss 50 R08 181-2 | 167-4 108-3 184-2 | 150-1 
Marathr. «23 3525 tHe 181-5 | 168-4) 110-9] 184-8] 151-5 
BPC R tls cists va as oein'Z 180-6 | 171-3 | 108-0} 190-6 | 150-8 
Mayr «icc. oes 178-2 | 170-5} 102-3 193-8 145-0 
SUNG Bae is)s «cise ae: 181-2 | 175-3 108-3 | 195-5 | 153-7 
PUNY g BEG oss sale oa 183-7 | 184-7 | 112-4] 203-1) 165-8 
BUS MAR os costes Bae 185-9 | 194-6 | 120-9 | 224-9 160-7 
Senta nti. fatigies 186-2 | 187-8 | 121-7] 210-2) 163-4 
OCb as oo... oa Bas 187-6 | 191-0 | 125-5 | 218-6 160-1 
NOV: Hey csi tas 188-7 | 194-3 | 121-6 | 216-7°| 169-7 


Relative weight of 
employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic areas 
as at Oct. 1, 1943. 
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114-8 121-1 P28 Oy Hered calle eave Pra ucht e eeeeeee 112-1 
122-8 126-5 1 WA iad eee ae tyme a I cee RUIN a GaP BEC 113-9 
111-9 111-6 0 45 eh ag Pe Meme eed aay red ale A 105-4 
96-2 98-1 L282 bg, ah cell eeeube ce chases 98-9 
83-6 84-2 QE Gis ave ston Yas cils Soe aeeee are 17-8 
92-2 91-4 94. 516. le ceceeaanens 4 lara a eect Savage ae 84-0 
98-0 103-6 QED decease ois oe eEen SE Ubeescae cee 94-1 
105-0 110-0 HOB Les earaaeyc lat inl eed isk a eres 101-8 
110-3 112-8 LOB? Ok. o fete ota eee eae Bee 105-4 
130-5 130-4 106-2 99-3 115-9 110-5 111-5 
119-7 115-0 108-1 97-6 132-2 108-1 107-5 
131-5 124-4 112-7 103-1 124-3 120-0 115-5 
148-7 142-5 119-7 110-5 123-5 131-6 126-3 
177-1 173-0 136-1 130-1 134-7 146-5 149-4 
198-1 185-2 140-2 138-0 135-6 146-6 187-2 
198-7 187-4 140-7 137-6 131-7 151-3 185-4 
198-7 186-6 134-7 132-7 121-8 146-5 181-4 
198-9 186-4 135-4 133-1 122-8 147-5 182-4 
195-7 185-6 135-3 133-1 121-7 147-6 185-0 
192-1 181-8 135-9 135-0 125-6 144-2 186-8 
197-8 182-9 138-5 136-2 132-1 146-4 187-6 
198-7 184-9 141-6 138-3 135-6 150-8 191-9 
200-9 184-8 145-1 140-4 138-8 156-4 195-8 
200-7 186-1 145-2 139-0 137-7 159-9 198-8 
203-0 187-2 146-4 139-2 yea! 163-5 197-4 
206-1 187-4 148-1 142-1 138-8 163-6 193-8 
32-0 40-2 10-6 4-9 2-0 3°7 9-5 





Nortse.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the (late under review. 
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variations in the age groups. In: general, the reported aggregates and averages, which like- 
female workers tend to belong to the younger wise reflect variations in the extent to which 
age classes, in which the earnings are natur- casual labour is used; the degree of skill 
ally lower than among those of greater ex- generally required of workers in the industry 
perience. The matter of short-time or over- is also obviously an extremely important 
time may also considerably influence the factor. 


TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

















1Relative Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 

Industries Weight 1943 1943 1942 
MIAMUITACEUEING ed. 5 ae a beta eee Reree reas dela Re Sec Mee ala peste tine sels 63-6 230-8 231-3 218-6 
AEN a APrOGUCtS=- CGIDIE Hats ol Mita Nee SORE VU AR 2. CMC Wa aA Be 2-1 202-3 197-2 178-8 
UPA eproduc tear w wlan. Wat WeaNede hos Mauer etia tia Gate tie, Mitac! dy Shorea scr edad a oe pages “1 124-8 123-0 125-7 
Tea Ther: ANG GrOCUGES tN kis Tere eee aeRO eee c suetsy cue a eehate ak asta ie tats 1-5 136-7 136-3 138-6 
IBOOLSANO IS NOES sey br lees Eitats PRE REA c ba tae ERiae, dn) aenae oe A 9 123-6 123-4 126-5 
AGU Cr/ ANGRDLOGUCES TE. pu tenn atl A Mem erm eit s aelcie noire cs poset chore 3:4 120-7 124-1 114-9 
Rough andvdressect lumberlg. eee. een ltd cadctns Ceres ols gente brelecs als 1-8 98-4 105-2 102-2 
ETC Ue eee ber M ets hy De ueeA ec: ANE RLM MUR NW ch ae nme ak Lys), SIMU! vanes jul °5 108-1 107-7 108-8 
OPES: Nima Dees PLOCMuC ys eae lsc h ete eke a aia ceases ec nts Uakounl Stout ehanel ateih 6) 1-1 216-6 210-6 168-2 
Mausicalinstruments se aaeciis tele eh oe CERT Re nT Ena ewe wilde ceils “1 51-5 50-1 42-9 
ian tsproducts—-edibl@.cisai. eer eats eee Tee ees) Say ental oieo ers ie ie, heats 2-9 170-2 185-6 160-1 
ulpiand | papel products;aen ewe centre eee alenioe sia reeaca cre nisiages slates 4-4 135-0 134-2 128-7 
AULD ANE PAPEL. rs eRe atti He eRe Perea gre te ua 1-9 121-9 124-1 119-9 
IRAPET PLOCUChS ley WAky Mean vahaies tyateD) Venabaer PNT SCOP og ic ia ee IU A Lk 9 207-3 201-4 184-1 
Printing and publishing 1-6 127-2 124-3 121-1 
ER UD DET DEO UCES etre ATES FHS ER ease cate ES ciate MIE 6's OIE 9 135-7 131-8 127-6 
PREXtILO TOC UCTS SN. tee Pac se ei oe oicicte coe nteto te AUVs ha os Sesto nhaveisicue ore ole Bieipystemre 7-1 156-6 156-7 165-9 
Thread, yarn and cloth 2-6 156-7 156-2 173-5 
COCLONGY ATT: ANGICLOUI IEG tetra are eee ste) ait ate Se rele abs Rte, 1-2 112-8 112-6 126-4 
Woollenivarn andiclotlipecrse ice een aime trea nis clclits lite, seis ately oteeateralcbarers 6 169-5 169-9 197-2 
Artiicialisilkandistlk goods 4. ix. ate eet kab ke oe Ws tem ae eee Nae 6 561-7 556-3 584-8 
IEosienvpanduknit ZOOds heen anh cee Sen eer ice alone ci + steals ne oeclaerenatein 1-1 144-0 143-3 133-8 
Garments’and personaliturnishingse: aoe cles aaa eee aes 2-5 158-2 159-5 173-1 
Otheritextilesproductsieaseee Gena Cee Pe een bene canes © AaelMmaist, -9 171-1 170-7 173-3 
FEO DAGCCOMMACHIAE VEN |S Uiitat a iinh iia sth Daag Mcrae en Meee Peet clic taster eiemeaaly vrterral uments 6 133-1 126-8 137-7 
IBGE VERA Zes ila. hire Gi Nn A cies eeietentts OME MTR Hk) NG ANE Sia Cen isi yet dy 7 238-4 243-6 253-1 
Chemicals'and:alliediproducts ketene ie cnce stele: deh eeds « slates 4-2 630-0 627-9 694-7 
Clavie lassiand ‘Stone mroductenasatacere cutee eee oie oro ars al ties ae Alene ies els °8 137-6 137-7 133-4 
lectri cilight: and, Power ean ee sss week e ose pias arars deia lice ete clos ee 1-0 145-0 146-2 143-7 
Hlectmcaliappara tise oy) vache t's ect stes ere ce etae wise ais ciara te «shee ciate aiaie 2-5 328-0 323-4 276-8 
Jronvand steel Products so We sees sO ie Rea uate cies oreo cites ees ee shee 25-3 351-3 351-2 319-1 
Crudesrolled/and*torged: products eas sme siete. ts. as a aitieele since oils less ie 6 1-9 266-1 266-5 252-5 
Machinery (other than: vehicles) ip seret ic denies + aos. nese abioclea sa cion 1-3 239-0 239-5 259-2 
Agricultural implements: scene eee aon alter cmmelssis oes cence me clint 6 128-5 128-0 123-9 
Land wehiclesiandsaircraft.nhe tects eee aes ices oars Stele ete el'eeia'e 10-1 303-4 300-2 260-1 
Automobilestand parts wea ne naan eae eete wc a seis tee nis lo ae tohetetals tats 2-3 298-4 301-9 308-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.) erences sae s aie) a1 iete elie lo ae chee 4-5 1, 632-3 1, 667-0 1, 350-6 
Heating appliances yee vias sate oe issteinia ol tte lehiie ate dialess whale inveid o's ttoseliavefclere 3 168-5 171-1 157-6 
Tron-and:steeli fabrication }(ME.8.)seecnieecb teieee se 26 + sieaista wills als lesioh > 1-1 309-7 316-8 326-1 
Foundry and machine shop products -7 275°6 274-3 311-1 
© ther iron ‘and! steel products so. yee eee tecn sere Le ohn lo nlele tale lstels 4-8 433-3 431-5 450-2 
INion-ferrous metal productss sassy suctectetee teats) aisle doe ai aisiatere Rise ete larelel 4-0 502-0 500-0 442.2 
Non-metallic- mineral producte.e sash ee teh tee siside sc vie gias os @ areal e siete “9 213-0 213-4 197-7 
MTiscellaneouss so \osed ni use Wacidnele eee Te ol ations wd Fie ala elt sis, ple yo eiose o's aie’ 1-1 373-1 371-5 364-3 
MOST: NO CT Ee be aN ive 3S RO emer Co neat eS oma A | 2-9 182-6 146-0 190-3 
JA TCT DY SRR Ac Me ee BN eee OR lee fo Sth eke cy os aaah ated tendo ec 3-8 155-4 154-1 163-0 
CORLEY Aeon ate MUM DM NOR ci ok MeO Mn MERE PI 0 «(Acie ORM ais, diet te gly: 6 lols 1-4 97-5 93-9 90-1 
Leta IG OTesio kak ecmut tata te Menten ojilahd Ener ey mimeen OLE SRE ete eae tate 1-9 283-8 285-7 325-3 
Non-metallic minerals (except col) techie tlaeite ss sos eatceide’s be bole e act 5 154-0 155-5 159-8 
Commiuanlescionss, oh. 04 ot sk Le eee ER aes vine Pentel Fee eT a Gace 1-5 105-3 106-4 104-7 
Melegrap hse hv siak Whee Ss TOM Ns aie» epee cy th: Cos uabae Bs  ea are ge “4 130-3 133-2 128-5 
Pelephones heath eet ke ec Hemel sap rene emer ls. obs ah Metal dare e so bie 1-1 98-4 99-1 98-2 
Dransportationy.. 0.2 ie ple wen. ois bet meses te 2 ops Oe Wade ok Nt uaie ob 7-9 119.4 120-0 110-6 
Street ‘railways ang cartagel ua sue tee eee cramer + se ward ais ciethtemies okie 2°3 176-2 174-3 160-2 
Steam railways 4-4 105-3 106-1 97-6 
Shipping and stevedoring 1-2 107-4 109-8 103-5 
Construction and Maintenance 9-0 135-3 136-9 154-9 
uilding 3-2 140-8 145-9 201-4 
Highway 3-6 173-3 169-1 172-1 
Railway 2-2. 94-9 98-4 91-8 
Services 2-4 200-5 198-5 182-6 
Hotels and restaurants 1+5 202-6 199-0 175-1 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 9 196-8 197-5 195-6 
BOG ae Deh say ene Pn oma Mra ieee Mates xe TA ihre yay Pularanace. poe dibs 8-9 161-9 156-3 156-5 
Retail 6-8 171-3 163-5 165-7 
Wholesale 2-1 137-8 137-7 132-3 
ATT En ustries see gi) esc Mae uals Eo! sBeesafasetesviewdts aye alecjeleih 100-0 188-7 187-6 183-3 





1The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Employment and Payrolls by Industries 


Manufacturing —Employment in factories at 
the beginning of November showed a slight 
curtailment; this was seasonal in character, 
according to the experience of pre-war years, 
but was contrary to the movement indicated 
annually at November 1 since the outbreak of 
hostilities. The index slightly declined from 
its all-time maximum of 231-3 at October 1, 
to 230-8 at the date under review, when it was 
higher by 5-6 per cent than the figure of 218-6 
at November 1, 1942. The 1926 average equals 
100 in calculating these index numbers. After 
correction for seasonal influences, however, the 
index showed a further gain, rising from 224-2 
at October 1, to 228-8 at the beginning of 
November. 

Data were received from 7,845 manufacturers, 
whose staffs included 1,206,032 men and 
women—,020, or 0-3 per cent fewer than they 
had employed at October 1. This decline was 
accompanied by an increase of 0-5 per cent 
in the reported weekly payrolls. The pay en- 
velope of the typical individual in recorded 
employment m manufacturing at November 1 
contained $32.62; this was 25 cents more than 
the per capita average earnings of those em- 
ployed by the same firms at the beginning of 
October, and $1.92 more than the November 
1, 1942, average of $30.70. The gain over the 
twelve months is partly due to the growing 
concentration of employment in the more 
highly-paid heavy industries, together with the 
progressive up-grading of employees as they 
acquire experience, factors which have offset 
the effect of the considerable dilution of labour 
which has been rendered necessary by wartime 
conditions. The payment of higher wage rates 
in a number of cases has also contributed to 
the result; it may again be mentioned that the 
general increase recently authorized in the cost- 
of-living bonus took effect only from Novem- 
ber 15, and consequently will not be reflected 
in the current statistics of payrolls until the 
next report. 

There were increases at the beginning of 
November in the iron and steel, non-ferrous 
metal, electrical apparatus, chemical, tobacco, 
rubber, pulp and paper and animal food: divi- 
sions. The advances, however, were not par- 
ticularly large, that in the animal food group 
being most noteworthy. On the other hand, 
there was considerable seasonal curtailment in 
the vegetable food group (from which nearly 
5,000 persons were released), and in lumber 
mills. Textiles and beverages also showed re- 
duced activity. 

- The co-operating manufacturers reported the 
disbursement of $39,337,584 in weekly payrolls 
at November 1. This was an increase of 
$200,443. or 0-5 per cent, over the weekly 
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salaries and wages paid on or about October 1. 
The per capita average, at $32.62, was the 
highest in the record which dates from June 1, 
1941. The October 1, 1943, figure was $32.37, 
and that at November 1, 1942, $30.70. In 1941, 
the November 1 average had been $27.59. 

Based on the weekly salaries and wages paid 
by the co-operating establishments on or about 
June 1, 1941, as 100 per cent, the index of pay- 
rolls at November 1, 1943, stood at 172-8, as 
compared with 171-9 per cent at October 1, 
1943, and 155-3 at November 1, 1942. The in- 
crease of 11-3 per cent in the reported pay- 
rolls at the date under review as compared 
with twelve months earlier, considerably ex- 
ceeds that of 5-6 per cent in the number of 
persons employed by the co-operating manu- 
facturers. The reasons for this disparity in the 
rates of gain have already been given. In the 
manufacturing industries, the up-grading of 
employees as they gain experience is of par- 
ticular and growing importance, tending to 
offset the effect of the large-scale dilution of 
labour consequent upon the shortage of workers 
which has become increasingly acute with the 
development of the war effort. As was pointed 
out in preceding bulletins, the changing indus- 
trial distribution of wage-earners in recorded 
employment has also contributed materially to 
the relatively greater rise in payrolls, there 
being a growing proportion of workers in the 
more highly-paid heavy industries. At Novem- 
ber 1, 1948, such industries provided work for 
57-6 per cent of all those engaged in manu- 
facturing, exclusive of electric light and power, 
while at June 1, 1941, the proportion was 49-7 
per cent. The effect of this change in distri- 
bution is emphasized by the fact that the 
latest per capita average earnings of persons 
engaged in these classes stood at $35.86, an 
amount which was higher by $8.07 than at June 
1, 1941, while in the light manufacturing indus- 
tries the November 1 average, standing at 
$28.06, has risen by only $4.76 in the 29 months. 

During the period for which statistics of pay- 
rolls are available, there have been especially 
noteworthy increases in the salaries and wages 
reported in the non-ferrous metal, chemical, 
iron and steel, miscellaneous manufactured 
products and electrical apparatus andi equip- 
ment industries. These gains have been asso- 
ciated with important, though relatively smaller 
advances in employment. In practically every 
case, the per capita average weekly earnings in 
the various branches of manufacturing are 
higher tham they were at the same date of 
1941. 

Many factors contribute to the existing 
differences in the figures of per capita averages 
in various industries as shown in the text. Im- 
portant among these is the sex distribution of 
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workers in the various industries; with this 
factor is associated that of age, the women 
workers in general tending to belong in the 
younger age groups, where earnings normally 
are less than among more experienced workers. 
The presence or absence of overtime also affects 
substantially the per capita average earnings. 


Logging —There was a further seasonal in- 
crease in logging at November 1, 1943, when 
the expansion was smaller than that reported 
at the same date in any other year since 1932. 
Returns were received from 524 operators hav- 
ing 54,644 workers, as compared with 43,690 at 
October 1. The index of employment, at 182-6, 
was the lowest for November since the out- 
break of war. As compared with November 1, 
1942, there was a decline of 4 per cent in the 
index of employment, while that of weekly 
payrolls was higher by 9-2 per cent. The 
salaries and wages reported at the latest date 
amounted to $1,389,263, showing an advance 
of 14-7 per cent over the payrolls indicated in 
the preceding period of observation. 

The per capita average earnings fell from 
$27.71 at October 1, 1943, to $25.42 at the date 
under review; this decline is associated with 
the large increase in the number of employees. 
The average at November 1, 1942, was $21.32. 
In considering the figures of aggregate and 
average earnings in logging, it must be recalled 
that they do not include the value of board 
and lodging, frequently a part of the remunera- 
tion of workers engaged in bush operations. 
The high labour turnover in many camps is 
also a factor in lowering the reported earnings; 
these differ greatly in various parts of the 
country, the average in British Columbia being 
considerably higher than in any other province. 


Mining —Heightened activity was indicated 
in mining as a whole at the beginning of 
November, when information tabulated from 
479 operators showed a combined working force 
of 72,480 persons, as against 71,855 in their 
last return. There was a falling-off in the ex- 
traction of metallic ores, and of miscellaneous 
non-metallic minerals, but coal-mining was 
considerably brisker. The index of employ- 
ment in the mining group at November 1 was 
155-4, being 4-7 per cent below that of 163-0 
at the same date in 1942. In the 12 months, 
the index of payrolls has fractionally declined. 

The weekly payrolls reported at the latest 
date amounted to $2,687,955, a sum of 2-9 
per cent greater than the salaries and wages 
disbursed by the same firms at October 1. 
The per capita average earnings were also 
slightly higher, standing at $37.09, as compared 
with $36.26 in the preceding period of observa- 
tion. The November 1, 1942, figure had been 
$35.36. 
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Communications —The trend in the com- 
munications division was again downward, as 
is usual at the beginning of November. The 
staffs of the co-operating establishments aggre- 
gated 28,121, a decline of 311 from their last 
report. The loss was about normal in extent. 
There was also a falling-off in the payrolls dis- 
tributed; these amounted to $844,945, as com- 
pared with $852,118 paid on or about October 
1. The per capita average rose from $29.97 at 
October li, to $30.05 at the first of November. 
The November 1, 1942, figure had been 28.65. 
Based on the 1926 average as 100, the latest 
index of employment was 105-3; this was frac- 
tionally higher than that of 104-7 at Novem- 
ber 1, 1942, while there was a gain of 5-5 per 
cent in the index of payrolls in the twelve 
months. 

Transportation—A smaller-than-usual sea- 
sonal contraction was noted in transportation 
as a whole at November 1. The reduction 
took place in shipping and stevedoring and 
steam railway operation, local transportation 
showing a moderate advance. Employment 
continued in greater volume than at the same 
date in any earlier year of the record. The 
index stood at 119-4, 8 per cent higher than 
that of 110-6 at November 1, 1942; this gain 
has been accompanied by that of 11-2 per cent 
in the reported weekly payrolls. The staffs 
of the 595 firms and branches furnishing returns 
totalled 150,887, as compared with 151,602 at 
October 1. The weekly salaries and wages dis- 
bursed at November 1 were given as $5,390,262 ; 
this was not quite one per cent greater than 
that of $5,338,921 recorded in the preceding 
period of observation. The average per capita 
weekly earnings rose from $35.22 at October 1 
to $35.72 at the date under review. The 
November 1, 1942, figure had been $34.55. 


Construction and Maintenance—There was 
a further recession in the construction indus- 
tries, in which the loss was below-average for 
the time of year. Highway work was more 
active, but building and railway construction 
and maintenance released employees. State- 
ments were tabulated from 1,563 contractors, 
employing 170,673 men and women, 2,054 fewer 
than in the preceding month. The weekly pay 
rolls reported by these employers amounted: to 
$5,152,334: this was a decrease of two per cent 
from their October 1 total. There was also 
a falling-off in the per capita average earnings, 
which stood at $30.19 at November 1, as com- 
pared with $30.45 at the beginning of October. 
The November 1, 1942, figure was $28.51. 

The latest index in construction, at 135-3, 
was lower than that of 154-9 at the beginning 
of November of last year. This decrease of 
12-7 per cent was accompanied by that of 7-7 
per cent in the reported payrolls. 
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Services—A contra-seasonal advance was in- 
dicated in the service division, in which the 
655 co-operating establishments added 457 per- 
sons, bringing their staffs to 44,935 at Novem- 
ber 1. The gain took place in hotels and 
restaurants, employment in laundries and dry- 
cleaning plants slightly declining. The salaries 
and wages distributed at the beginning of 
November amounted to $845,456, compared 
with $842,469 in the preceding period of obser- 
vation. 

During the last 12 months, there has been 
an advance of 9-8 per cent in the number of 
persons in recorded employment, while the 
reported payrolls have shown a gain of 12-6 
per cent. The per capita averages were $18.82 
at November 1, and $18.94 at October 1, 1948, 
as compared with $18.23 at the beginning of 
November, 1942. Attention must again be 
drawn to the fact that in hotels and restaurants, 
as in logging, many of those employed receive 
board and lodging as part of their remunera- 
tion; the former division constituted some 64 
per cent of the total in the service division as 
a whole at the beginning of November. 

Trade—Employment in trade showed ex- 
tremely marked expansion at November 1; 
this may be due in part to the employment of 
unusually large numbers of part-time workers. 
Data were furnished by 2,378 establishments, 
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with a total personnel of 169,889 men and 
women, as compared with 163,972 at October 1. 
The sum of $4,302,228 was paid at the date 
under review in weekly salaries and wages by 
the co-operating firms, whose payrolls at Octo- 
ber 1 had aggregated $4,203,394. The per- 
centage gain in the disbursements was smaller 
than that in the employees, so that the per 
capita average declined, standing at $25.32, as 
compared with $25.63 in the preceding report; 
the November 1, 1942, figure had been $24.51. 

The index number of employment in trade 
at November 1 was 161-9, as compared with 
156-5 at the same date in 1942. The latest 
figure therefore showed an increase of 3-5 per 
cent in the twelve months. The index of pay- 
rolls was 4:5 per cent higher. 

Financial Institutions —Information from 757 
financial institutions showed a personnel of 
64,743, 111 fewer than at October 1. The 
weekly earnings paid at the date under review 
amounted to $2,084,579, as compared with 
$2,032,684 paid on or about October 1. The 
per capita weekly average was $31.43, as com- 
pared with $31.34 in the last report, and $30.79 
at November 1, 1942. The latest index of em- 
ployment in financial institutions was higher 
by one per cent than at the same date in 
1942, while that of payrolls was higher by 3-2 
per cent. 


Sex Distribution of Persons in Recorded Employment at 


October 1, 1943 


N connection with its monthly survey of 

employment and payrolls as at October 1, 
1943, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics request- 
ed employers for a statement of the number 
of females on their staffs in the pay periods for 
which they were furnishing data, repeating the 
enquiry undertaken at the same date in 1942. 
The response to these enquiries was highly 
gratifying, indicating a very general realization 
of the present-day importance of information 
respecting the sex distribution of those in 
recorded employment. The value of the data 
for October 1 of the present year is greatly 
enhanced by the fact that changes in the 
numbers and proportions of female workers 
over the 12 months can now be measured, 
whereas the October 1, 1942, data could be com- 
pared only with the information obtained in 
the 1940 Census of Industry, and with the 
distribution existing at the date of the 1931 
Decennial Census. (L.G., 1942, p. 1464.) 

The Coverage of Industry—The monthly 
surveys cover large proportions of the total 
numbers employed in the following industries: 
manufacturing, logging, mining, communica- 


tions, transportation, construction, services, 
trade and finance. The more important groups 
excluded are the following: agriculture, 
domestic and personal services, and professional 
services, such as governmental, educational, etc. 
In these industries (except agriculture), and in 
many of the smaller establishments excluded 
from the current surveys, the proportions of 
female employees are relatively high, in some 
cases exceeding the ratios found among the 
industries for which current statistics are avail- 
able. The proportions given in this supple- 
ment are therefore probably rather lower than 
those which would be indicated in a census 
taken at the same date. 

The Situation at October 1, 1943—The num- 
ber of females in recorded employment at 
October 1, 1943, in the nine leading industrial 
divisions, was 510,715, constituting 262 per 
thousand of the total personnel of 1,950,131. 
At the same date in 1942, 441,156 women had 
been reported in a staff of 1,879,845. The 
proportion then was 235 per thousand. 

The proportion of 262 women per thousand 
employees at October 1, 1943, was considerably 
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higher than that of 235 per thousand a year 
earlier, there being a rise of 114 per cent in 
this comparison. The increase in the number 
of females (approximately 67,000, or 15 per 
cent), accounted wholly for the general gain 
of 3-4 per cent in recorded employment in the 
nine leading industries; the number of males 
showed a small decline in the 12 months. 
Sources Contributing to the Supplies of 
Male and Female Workers—During the year, 
large numbers of men have been withdrawn 
from industrial employment to serve in the 
Armed Forces; the reserve of women ‘has also 
been affected to some extent by enlistments, 
although the number involved is naturally 
much smaller. The virtual maintenance of 
the number of males in recorded employment, 
notwithstanding the demands from the various 
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Services, reflects the operation of several 
factors: (1) The transfer from the less-essential 
to the more-essential industries (the latter 
being heavily represented in the current sur- 
veys); (2) The continued movement from the 
own-account and small-employer classes to 
employment in industry; (3) The employment 
of increasingly large numbers of boys of pre- 
enlistment age, and to a lesser extent of older 
and physically-handicapped men, to replace 
those of military age and fitness; (4) The 
industrial reabsorption of men discharged from 
the Armed Forces. 

The female accessions to the number in 
recorded employment have also come from 
various reserves, among which may be men- 
tioned considerable numbers of married women 
(either returning to work or as recruits), young 


SEX DISTRIBUTION OF THE WORKERS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT IN THE PROVINCES, THE 
LEADING INDUSTRIAL CITIES, AND THE MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 
AS AT OCT. 1, 1948 AND OCT. 1, 1942. 

















1943 1942 
Geographical and 
Industrial Unit Total Male Female {| Male {| Female} Total Male Female {| Male { Female 
No. No. No. P.C. Pac: No. No. No. jer BiG: 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces..... 148,390 | 124,891 23,499 84-2 15-8 | 142,207 | 123,307 18,900 86-7 13-3 

Prince Edward Island. 2,719 2,058 661 75°7 24-3 2,320 1,797 528 77°3 22-7 

Nova Scotia........... 2,085 78,771 13,314 85-5 14-5 87, 426 77,029 10,397 88-1 11-9 

New Brunswick....... 55, 586 44,062 9, 524 82-2 17-8 52,456 44,481 7,975 84-8 15-2 
OQuiehec ware yi aa 615,339 | 454,029 | 161,310 43-8 26-2 | 586,931 | 439,718 | 147,213 74-9 25-1 
Ontario................. 790,857 | 552,376 | 238,481 69-8 30-2 | 779,410 | 571,210 | 208,200 73-3 26-7 
Prairie Provinces....... 207,754 | 159,019 48,735 76-5 23-5 | 197,173 | 159,102 38,071 80,7 19-3 

Wanitobatress: tice. 95, 749 70,022 25,727 73-1 26-9 93-378 73-596 19, 782 78-8 21-2 

Saskatchewan......... 40, 423 31,680 8,748 78-4 21-6 39,516 32, 183 (4000 81-4 18-6 

PA bertanwe tc eta ieee 71,582 Diol 14, 265 80-1 19-9 64,279 03,020 10, 956 83-0 17-0 
British Columbia...... 187,791 | 149,101 38, 690 79-4 20-6 | 174,124 | 145,352 28,7792 83-5 16-5 

CANADA........... 1,950,131 | 1,489,416 | °510,715 73-8 26-2 | 1,879,845 | 1,438,689 | 441,156 76,5 23-5 

(b) Crrres 
Montrealers yan ie 307,491 | 206,214 | 101,277 67-1 32-9 | 280,192 | 191,495 88, 697 68-3 81-7 
Quebeewn iin Bee Pec hes, 41, 634 28,217 13,417 67-8 32-2 36, 564 23, 685 12, 879 64-8 35-2 
Moronton me cases 267,287 | 159,334 | 107,903 59-6 40-4 | 253,674 | 160,742 92, 932 63-4 36-6 
Ottawa. eee ee 26,390 16,082 10,308 60-9 39-1 24,978 15, 698 9, 280 62-8 37-2 
Hamilton Oyo 5 int ey 60, 459 41,398 19,061 68-5 31-5 63, 426 45,087 18, 339 71-1 28-9 
NVARLGSOr oi Sauer etre 40,977 33, 603 7,374 82-0 18-0 42,784 36,390 6,394 85-1 14-9 
Winnipeg 4, veh nee 8 63, 156 41,025 22,131 65-0 35-0 59, 937 43,022 16,915 71-8 28°2 
Wancouverss:jsccect. aden 93, 271 67, 793 25,478 72-7 27-3 86, 862 68, 352 18,510 78°7 21-3 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Manufacturing........... 1,208,156 | 870,905 | 337,251 72-1 27-9 11,137,242 | 844,501 292,741 74-3 25-7 

Durable Goods!....... 684, 157 553, 626 130, 531 80-9 19-1 605, 130 512, 809 92,321 84-7 15:3 

Non-Durable Goods...| 505,382 300, 985 204, 397 59-6 40-4 513, 428 315,108 198,320 61-4 38-6 

Electric Light and 

OWT ec poner es 18,617 16, 294 2a RB: 87:5 12-5 18, 684 16, 584 2,100 88-8 11-2 
DEOr ging a ba ps 43, 690 42,638 1,052 7°6 2-4 45,005 44,217 788 98-2 1:8 
Mining Ae eee 72,780 70, 555 2,225 96-9 3-1 76, 831 75, 266 1,565 98-0 2-0 
Communications......... 28, 432 13,472 14, 960 47-4 52-6 28, 296 14, 805 13,491 52-3 47-7 
Transportation.......... 151,588 | 139,420 12,168 92-0 8-0 | 140,729 | 182,298 8, 431 94-0 6-0 
Construction and Main- 

PONANCH eh eee dons 172,727 | 168,683 4,044 97-7 2-3 | 188,660 | 186,065 2,595 98-6 1-4 
BServicess. ery eee ee 44,478 18, 659 25, 819 42-0 58-0 41, 237 19, 962 21,275 48-4 51-6 
Pra det (tieven ian e Alc Sits 163, 426 83, 188 80, 238 50-9 49-1 | 157,672 86, 239 71, 433 54-7 45-3 
Hight Leading Indus- 

(iy (APE ica, et aa 1,885,277 | 1,407,520 | 477,757 94-9 25-3 | 1,815,672 | 1,403,353 | 412,319 97-3 22-9 
EIMAN COs iegi sic ae eeee 64, 854 31, 896 32,958 49.2 50:8 64,173 35,336 28, 837 55-1 44-9 
Total—Nine Leading 

Industries............ 1,950,131 | 1,489,416 | 510,715 73-8 26-2 | 1,879,845 | 1,438,689 | 441,156 96-5 23-5 





1 This classification comprises 


the following:—Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries with 


the exception of electric light and power. 
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girls who under ordinary circumstances would 
continue at school for a longer or a shorter 
period, domestic servants, and other women 
and girls normally engaged in kinds of work 
which are excluded from the monthly surveys. 
The employment of part-time workers has 
considerably increased in the year; the num- 
ber of such workers is not available, but in 
some industries is probably fairly substantial. 

The Trend of Average Earnings—It is 
worthy of note that despite the virtual stabili- 
zation of the number of male wage-earners 
reported in the year, and the widely-distributed 
gains in the number of females, there have 
almost invariably been increases in the average 
weekly earnings in the various industries and 
areas between October 1 of 1942 and 1943. 
Since no general increase in the cost-of-living 
allowances was authorized during this period, 
the widespread rises in the average weekly 
earnings result in specific cases from increases 
in the rates of wages or bonus, but more 
generally, from the upgrading of workers (male 
and female) as they acquire experience. As 
would probably be expected, there also ap- 
peared a tendency for the smallest advance 
in the weekly averages to be indicated in the 
industries and areas where the proportions of 
women workers showed greater-than-average 
increases. The length of service of the female 
recruits to industry would obviously be one 
of many factors contributing to this result. 


Comparison with Annual Census of Industry 
Data—In many respects, the comparison of 
the current statistics of employment with the 
data of the Census of Industry is of greater 
interest than any other, despite the fact that 
the comparison is limited to the manufacturing 
industries. The use of the Census data permits 
a comparison with pre-war years, so that the 
steadily upward trend in the proportions of 
female employees may be roughly measured. 
It should be noted that the annual and the 
current statistics are not strictly comparable, 
the former covering all manufacturing estab- 
lishments without regard to size, while the 
latter are limited in the main to those employ- 
ing 15 persons and over. ; 

The females in 1938 constituted 214 per 
thousand of all persons employed in factories, 
while in 1939, the proportion was 220 per 
thousand; the marked increase in activity in 
the heavy manufacturing industries in the 
following year as a result of the war, slightly 
lowered this proportion, which declined to 218 
in 1940. The ratio in 1941 was 226 per 
thousand workers enumerated in the Annual 
Census. At October 1, 1942, the proportion of 
females was 260 per thousand, and that at 
October 1, 1943, 282 per thousand. From 1939 
to the latest date, therefore, there has been 
an increase of roughly 28 per cent in the 


- or only 6-7 per cent of the total. 
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number of women in each 1,000 employees in 
manufacturing, while the proportion of males 
per thousand has fallen by nearly eight per 
cent. 


The Distribution of the Women Workers in 
Recorded Employment at October 1, 1943— 
The accompanying table summarizes. the 
statistics reported at October 1, in 1942 and 
1943. Of the total of 510,715 women in 
recorded employment in the nine leading 
industrial divisions, 337,251, or 66 per cent, 
were engaged in manufacturing, including 
electric light and power; the October 1, 1942, 
proportion had been 66-4 per cent. The next 
largest groups of female employees were those 
of 80,238 in trade, 32,958 in finance and 25,819 
in services. Communications, transportation, 
construction, mining and logging together 
reported approximately 34,450 women workers, 
Small 
though this proportion was, it fractionally 
exceeded that of just over six per cent at the 
time of the October 1, 1942, survey. 


The number of females engaged in plants 
turning out heavy manufactured goods con- 
stituted 25-6 per cent of the total at October 
1, 1948, as compared with 20-9 per cent in 
1942. On the other hand, the proportion of 
the total reported by the lhght goods manu- 
facturers declined from 45 per cent at the time 
of the first survey, to little more than 40 per 
cent at the date under review; employment 
in this class was then generally quieter than a 
year earlier, the falling-off taking place among 
the male workers. Certain manufacturers of 
consumers’ goods reported growing difficulty 
in obtaining the services of women and girls; 
in a few cases, it was stated that shortages of 
such workers were being made up by the 
employment of increasingly large numbers of 
boys of pre-enlistment ages. 

Among the provinces, Ontario and Quebec 
ranked first and second, respectively, in the 
number of females in recorded employment; 
46-7 per cent of the Dominion total belonged 
in Ontario, while Quebec firms reported 31-6 
per cent of the aggregate. The greatest gains 
over the year in the number of women in each 
1,000 persons on the reported payrolls were in 
Manitoba and British Columbia, where the 
proportions rose by some 27 per cent and 25 
per cent, respectively. The largest increases in 
the number of females at work were shown in 
British Columbia, with a rise of 34°5 per cent, 
and in Alberta, where the number at October 
1, 1948, exceeded by 30-2 per cent that indi- 
cated at the same date in 1942. 

Firms in Toronto again reported the em- 
ployment of a larger number, and a higher 
proportion of female workers than any other 
of the eight cities for which statistics are 
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regularly segregated in the monthly surveys; 
107,903, or rather more than 21 per cent of 
the total women on the staffs of the co- 
operating employers throughout the Dominion 
were in the Toronto Metropolitan Area, where 
such workers constituted 404 per thousand of 
the reported aggregate of both sexes. Mont- 
real took second place in the number of 
females, there being 101,277 women in recorded 
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employment at October 1, 1943; this was 
slightly less than 20 per cent of the Dominion 
aggregate. The proportion of females in that 
city was 329 per thousand workers of both 
sexes. The lowest ratios at the date under 
review were in Windsor, Vancouver and Ham- 
ilton, in all of which, however, the proportions 
were considerably higher than at October 1, 
1942. 


Report on Employment Conditions for December, 1943 


The following summary of employment con- 
ditions for the month of December has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis 
of reports received from Local Employment 
and Selective Service offices across Canada. 


T the close of December, 1943, develop- 

ments in the labour market foreshadowed 
changing conditions in manpower requirements 
to be met in 1944. 

Alterations in the war production program 
had, of necessity, entailed the diminution of 
staffs in certain industries, but to date the 
workers affected by such layoffs were for the 
most part being absorbed into other essential 
industries. 

Three of the most productive months of 
the logging season were over, and the acute 
shortage of bush workers had: caused output to 
drop behind schedule. During the vacation 
period, the number of men entering the log- 
ging camps fell off somewhat, but it was 
anticipated that in the new year the move- 
ment of men into the industry would acceler- 
ate. The cessation of construction work in 
most parts of the country was resulting in 
the direction of many labourers to the. log- 
ging industry. 

Maritime Region 


Agriculture—In the Maritime Provinces the 
agricultural season had drawn to a successful 
conclusion, although it was reported that in 
some districts Fall ploughing had been cur- 
tailed by the early migration of farmers to 
the woods. There was a minimum of demands 
for permanent farm labour, as well as for a 
few assistants on dairy farms, none of whom 
were procurable. 

Logging—Although a substantial number of 
men had been hired by authorized’ canvassers, 
and the number of vacancies had materially 
decreased for the logging industry, the major- 
ity of operators could use more men to advan- 
tage: in fact, Campbellton, which had cur- 
tailed its operations, was the only area in 
which no labour shortage existed. There was 
at present very little movement of skilled 
men to the woods, as few operators were work- 


ing their camps during the holiday season, but 
full production was expected to begin in Janu- 
ary, when Moncton, New Glasgow, Sussex and 
Truro would all be in need of a large number 
of sawlog cutters and general lumbermen. 

Coal Mining—Shght change was recorded in 
the coal mining situation throughout the 
region. Although employment was improving 
somewhat with the return of soldier miners 
released on leave to work in the mines, and 
with the hiring of young men leaving school, 
a definite shortage of certified miners persisted, 
aggravated in some instances by poor housing 
facilities and the scarcity of board. Most of 
the collieries of the region had more than 
enough labourers on hand, until a greater 
number of certified men could be procured. 

Manufacturing—A survey of the manufac- 
turing field revealed alternating labour 
demands and labour layoffs, and it was appar- 
ent that while manufacturing industries on 
the whole were busy, there was no drastic 
shortage of workers (except in shipbuilding 
and repairs)—due undoubtedly to the absorp- 
tion of men released from other projects. 

At Charlottetown considerable difficulty 
was being encountered in the placing of some 
men who had worked in shipyards or steel 
works during the past few winters. The Pic- 
tou-New Glasgow area was reported as unwill- 
ing to accept any men from the Charlottetown 
area at the present time, and many of them 
were unsuitable for woods work. The closing 
down of two departments in the Trenton 
Steel Works at New Glasgow had resulted in 
the layoff of about 1,100 men and women. 
To date some 425 of these workers had been 
placed. 

To offset such layoffs there was a continued 
demand for labour in various industries 
throughout the region. At Halifax, the ship-- 
building industry needed a considerable num- 
ber of skilled workers and expected to get 
a number of these from the Quebec area.. 
Many skilled workers were also required by 
H.M.C. Dockyard, and very few had come. 
from outside places to take employment there. 
At New Glasgow an additional 200 workers 
would be required at the beginning of the year- 
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for car construction. At St. Stephen there 
was an urgent need for workers for the cotton 
mills, fish canning factories and lumber mills, 
and a shortage of skilled textile workers at 
Kentville was being met by a canvass for 
workers throughout the region. 


Constructton—With the closing-in.of the 
season, the manpower needs of construction 
were by no means so exigent, and many 
men released by the termination of contracts 
made a pool available from which to draw 
for projects not yet completed. Halifax labour 
needs continued to be partially met from the 
Longshoremen’s Reserve Labour Pool, but 
Moncton was experiencing difficulty in finding 
good labourers, housing conditions presenting 
a real drawback. Throughout the area, the 
need for unskilled labour and carpenters had 
shown a sharp reduction during the past few 
weeks. This reduction was partly seasonal and 
partly due to the completion of various pro- 
jects. However, there was still an immediate 
demand for bricklayers, which could not be 
filled in the region. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculture—In this region, too, agriculture 
had concluded a profitable season, and many 
farmers were busy with fuelwood cutting to 
fill their own winter needs. Some had gone 
into the bush, or to other essential industries, 
but this migration had slackened and would 
probably not speed up again until after New 
Year’s. 


Logging—In the Quebec region the problem 
of fuelwood cutting had been practically 
solved, but not the difficulties of the pulp- 
wood cutting industry. Quite a number of men 
had left the lumber camps for Christmas, and 
would not be back until January, with the 
result that operations were impaired. The 
labour picture throughout the province seemed 
to be rather an uneven one: recruiting for 
bushmen in Quebec, Three Rivers, Baie St. 
Paul, La Tuque, Rimouski, Coaticook, Riviere 
du Loup and the Eastern Townships was 
reported as having been quite satisfactory, and 
at Hull and Montreal the situation had im- 
proved materially. However, at Campbell’s 
Bay and Rouyn, Shawinigan Falls and Val 
d’Or, shortages were still recorded. 

Mining—In the mining field, the base metal 
mines of the region were producing to capacity, 
with labour demands reasonably well satis- 
fied. At Campbell’s Bay, experienced miners 
were needed for the lead and: zinc and molyb- 
denum mines, with qualified applicants scarce, 
and at Val d’Or both beginners and experi- 
enced workers were required for the gold 
mines. 

Manufacturing—Extensive layoffs were an 
outstanding feature of the labour situation in 
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certain of the manufacturing industries in the 
region. At Chicoutimi the aluminum plants 
were releasing or transferring workers from 
one department to another, and many farmers 
working there had returned home to cut fuel- 
wood. At Levis and Quebec the shipbuilding 
yards had closed from December 23 to 
January 3. 

In Montreal layoffs from munitions plants, 
and reduction in orders for women workers in 
war factories, made it easier to obtain assist- 
ants for the primary textile plants, with the 
result that sufficient female help was available 
for immediate needs, but the outlook as 
regards male workers was not so encouraging, 
partly because of the dearth of young male 
apprentices. The shortage of skilled opera- 
tors in all the clothing manufacturing trades 
remained acute, and shoe operators were in 
great demand in all the factories, with the pro- 
duction of children’s footwear seriously 
retarded by lack of the requisite labour. 

Orders for workers in the aircraft industry 
in Montreal had been reduced, and only one 
local plant was continuing to hire new staff. 
Layoffs in the Montreal shipyards had come to 
an end, and the general slackening off in heavy 
industry was reflected throughout the local 
machine shops handling subcontracts. Orders 
for general machinists and toolmakers had 
declined, and only experienced and: specialized 
workers were easy to place. Manpower lay- 
offs were also quite extensive at Quebec, 
where the arsenals and shipbuilding yards were 
gradually decreasing their payrolls. 

However, the Quebec region’s manufacturing 
story was not solely one of dwindling man- 
power requirements. The aluminum plant at 
Ile Maligne was maintaining full production, 
and the paper mills there were carrying on 
about 50 per cent of their ordinary production. 
At Verdun the over-all labour shortage was 
still acute, with unskilled hands particularly 
needed by the steel foundries, as well as by 
the chemical, glass and electrical devices 
manufacturers. In all parts of the region, with 
the sole exception of Montreal, there was an 
urgent appeal for workers in textile plants, as 
well as hosiery and shoe factories. 


Construction—The approach of Winter was - 
gradually lessening the manpower needs of 
the construction industry in the Quebec region, 
as elsewhere in the Dominion. Chicoutimi 
reported that men had been laid’ off daily from 
Arvida and Shipshaw construction during the 
month. It was anticipated that there would 
be several hundred unemployed workers during 
the course of the coming Winter who would 
register for insurance benefits, unless they 
accepted work in the bush or outside districts. 

The dam under construction at Lac Morin 
had been completed, and over 200 labourers 
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from this project were out of work, 25 of the 
number being carpenters for whom no open- 
ings were available in the area. The local 
office of St. Joseph d’Alma was encountering 
difficulty in placing elsewhere labourers re- 
leased from the Ile Maligne project who could 
not be directed to the bush, either through 
inexperience or inability. Valleyfield, too, re- 
ported a surplus of 500 workers from completed 
construction projects. 

In Montreal construction work in the high 
priority brackets had been reduced, though the 
supply of tinsmiths fell far short of the demand 
and orders for stationary engineers 
becoming heavier. However, most local pro- 
jects throughout the Quebec region—bridge 
building, roadwork and building—had either 
been completed or were being left unfinished 
until Spring. 

Ontario Region 


Agriculture—The continued mild weather 
had. prolonged the agricultural season in the 
province, affording farmers an excellent oppor- 
tunity to repair buildings and farm equipment 
and complete any late unfinished Fall chores. 
Many farmers were taking out their own fuel- 
wood. There was little demand for farm 
labourers, and a few requests for helpers for 
dairy farmers. 


Logging—The open season had to some 
extent been a deterrent to farmers enlisting 
for logging activities: a smaller number than 
usual had, so far, taken out seasonal permits. 
However, December showed a marked im- 
provement both in production and in the 
number of men in bushwork. 

At Kapuskasing, logging and pulpwood 
referrals had declined during the past several 
weeks, due both to the holiday season and 
weather ranging as low as 55° below zero. 
Sudbury reported the labour situation well in 
hand, but elsewhere the outlook was not so 
favourable. In Armprior, Bracebridge, Ren- 
frew, Pembroke and Peterborough there was 
a considerable demand for labour, and the 
majority of the lumber companies in these 
areas recorded a decrease in production be- 
tween 35 per cent and 50 per cent from that 
of the same period a year ago. 

Mining—It was reported that the labour 
requirements of the base metal mines of the 
region were on the whole, being adequately 
met. At Sudbury and Timmins the supply of 
labour suitable for underground mine work 
was coming in slowly, with some improvement, 
but a larger supply would be required to 
bring smelter operations nearer capacity pro- 
duction, and it had been suggested that men 
laid off from other industries, and capable of 
doing underground work, should be referred 
to these operations. At Kirkland Lake a few 
experienced miners were required for under- 
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ground shaft sinking in the cobalt and silver 


mines, and the gold mines required 200 
experienced miners and 300 _ beginners 
immediately. 


Manufacturing — The manufacturing field 
presented no pressing difficulties from an em- 
ployment point of view, except in the textile 
factories, where an acute lack of labour was 
curtailing essential production. Orders for 
semi-skilled and-unskilled workers had fallen 
off steadily, with the one notable exception of 
foundry labour. 


In Guelph a large textile plant had cancelled 
an expected layoff of 200 female workers, 
scheduled for December 15: their previous 
reduction of staff had been of assistance to 
other textile plants currently short of workers, 
but power sewing machine operators and 
general factory workers were still needed. 

Layoffs in varying degrees had taken place 
in other industrial centres throughout the 
regionsuch as Niagara Falls, Owen Sound, 
Stratford and Wallaceburg—but to counter- 
balance such staff reductions, Kingston and 
Kitchener, Port Colborne and New Toronto, 
were still reporting heavy demands for skilled 
and unskilled workers to step up important 
production schedules. 


Toronto apparently had no major manpower 
difficulties, the chief need being for skilled 
mechanics such as toolmakers, lathe hands, and 
draughtsmen: auto mechanics were also much 
in demand, as were radio and woodworkers in 
low priorities, and skilled and unskilled men 
for the printing trade. 


Constructton—Most of the construction pro- 
jects in the Ontario region were nearing 
completion, and with the over-all slowing 
down, there was very slight call for building 
tradesmen and construction labour. The de- 
mand for unskilled labour had also fallen off. 
At Midland skilled tradesmen were still re- 
quired for the steel shipbuilding industry, and 
construction labourers and carpenters were 
urgently needed at New Toronto, where the 
supply was very scarce, and all available men 
were placed as rapidly as possible. Structural 
steel workers were also needed for the work of 
repairing lake freighters for the 1944 season, 
but with these few exceptions the construction 
season was practically at an end in Ontario. 


Prairie Region 


Agriculture—In spite of the advancing sea- 
son, agriculture continued to make a steady— 
though not heavy—demand on the labour 
market in the prairie provinces. Farm helpers, 
particularly choremen, were in general de- 
mand, while in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
dairy men and ranch hands were also re- 
quired, but were unavailable. Domestic help 
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for farmhouses was equally lacking, with high 
wages offering no inducement. 

Logging—A serious situation still prevailed 
in the logging industry throughout the region. 
owing to the over-all shortage of bushmen. 
Slight relief had been afforded in some sections 
through the excellent work of the Farm Help 
Service in sending agricultural workers into 
the logging and pulpwood camps, and also 
through the aid given by members of the 
Canadian Forestry Corps, but on the whole 
the production of pulpwood would be greatly 
reduced, and in the lakehead district’ some 
small operators would be forced to suspend 
operations. In the Port Arthur area alone 
5,000 bushmen were still needed, and at Fort 
Frances unfilled orders were high. 

In Northern Manitoba the shortage of bush- 
men continued to be heavy, as most of the 
available manpower had gone into the base 
metal mines, which had filled their vacancies 
early. The situation in Northern Alberta, not 
so acute, was being met by the recruiting of 
farmers and Japanese. 

Mining—Mining operations in the Saskat- 
chewan coal fields were progressing smoothly, 
and all disputes seemed to have been satis- 
factorily settled. The Alberta fields were 
working again, also, (with the exception of 
several small local strikes in the Edmonton 
area) and there was a plentiful supply of 
unskilled labour on hand, but a big demand 
for certified miners in all districts. Some 
experienced agricultural workers were return- 
ing for the Winter months, and a good num- 
ber of soldier coal miners were taking on their 
former jobs again, but the lack of housing 
accommodation was proving a serious draw- 
back in many towns. 

The base metal mines of northern Ontario 
had shad to revise their estimates of labour 
requirements, and their new orders for miners 
would call for the minimum of workers re- 
quired to maintain ore reserves and keep the 
mines operating without loss. With this object 
in view, the Port Arthur office was giving 
them all possible assistance in securing their 
estimated requirements. 

Manufacturing—The manufacturing industry 
in the prairie region was, as a whole, in a 
better position than formerly as regards its 
labour supply, with an alleviation of earlier 
shortages. Packing plants and flour mills were 
running on full time schedules, while in Leth- 
bridge and Winnipeg the termination of the 
seasonal run of the sugar factories had released 
a considerable number of workers to other 
essential industries. 

There was, however, a persisting lack of 
experienced machine operators for the garment 
factories in Edmonton, and in the Winnipeg 
district war industries reported an acute short- 
age of qualified mechanics, auto mechanics and 
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sheet metal workers. In the pulp and paper 
operations in the lakehead region women were 
now steadily employed in the place of men, 
and Wartime Housing had just completed the 
construction of a dormitory to house some 
1,250 women and girls employed in the expand- 
ing aircraft plant at Fort William. 
Constructton—All through the region activity 
in the construction industry had practically 
come to a standstill, with major projects well 
on the way to completion. The only new 
construction presently under way consisted of 
projects such as the building of a new wing to 
the Deer Lodge Hospital, the erection of a 
number of four-room cottages im Regina and 
similar minor projects. With the close-up of 
the construction season, there was a surplus of 


carpenters and bricklayers in the region, who 


could not be placed again in this industry until 
the opening of the Spring building program, 
and consequently would: im all probability go 
to lumber camps or essential industry. 

At Fort Frances, the Hydro Electric Power 
Company had completed a new transmission 
line on November 28: a number of men 
(mostly regular Hydro employees) were re- 
tained to clean up the right-of-way and do 
similar work, but a large number of those 
released had found employment in woods 
industries. 

Pacific Region 


Agriculture—While the agricultural season 
was at an end, the shortage of workers con- 
tinued in the dairying areas of the region, 
with no appreciable assistance afforded by 
agricultural helpers seeking off-seasonal em- 
ployment. On Vancouver Island this scarcity 
of labour was particularly acute. 


Logging—In the logging industry many 
orders for workers in the coastal areas (includ- 
ing Duncan, Nanaimo and Vancouver) had 
been cancelled, or merely suspended, in prep- 
aration for the annual shutdown of camps 
during the Christmas and New Year season. 
The date of renewal of operations was in some 
cases indefinite,—dependent on weather condi- 
tions, availability of labour and (in the case 
of the sawmills) the supply of logs. 

In the interior, efforts were being made to 
supply long-standing labour shortages by re- 
cruiting Japanese, and the canvassing of mem- 
bers of the Canadian Forestry Corps. Some 
agricultural workers were reported to be 
taking employment in the logging camps, but 
the numbers as yet were small, and the move- 
ment of members of the C.F.C. to the industry 
had slackened off during the transfer of their 
dispersed centre from Camrose to Vancouver. 


Mining—The base metal mines were still 
calling for labour: Nelson was in great need 
of experienced muckers and Cranbrook re- 
ported that while the Kimberley mine had 
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benefited: by the appeal to agriculturists to 
take off-seasonal employment in that industry, 
there was still a great lack of necessary labour. 
Housing for married men was scarce, but there 
was ample bunk-house accommodation for 
others. At Prince George, the two large 
mercury mines of the district had full crews 
and production was normal. The labour re- 
quirements of all other small mines in the area 
were also filled, and orders for gold miners 
had not been acted upon owing to the urgent 
demandi of more essential industries. 

Manufacturing—In the manufacturing field, 
there was a repetition of the layoffs in other 
parts of the Dominion. New Westminster 
reported continued decreasing of the staffs of 
engineering and metal manufacturing plants, 
and in Victoria one of the largest shipyards 
continued a gradual reduction of personnel, 
who were being absorbed by another major 
shipyard. There was still a demand for good 
mechanics, and the engaging of unskilled 
labour was contingent on the number of skilled 
mechanics procured. 

In Vancouver the shipbuilding industry was 
still experiencing a shortage of electricians, 
sheet metal workers, pipe and steam fitters, as 
well as labourers and helpers. The demand 
for electricians had been remedied to some 
small degree through the employment of 
soldier-electricians, and further assistance from 
this source was expected. The demands for 
mechanics in Vancouver plants had increased 
slightly, with the result that men not fully 
qualified were being taken on. There was also 
a call for second and third class engineers for 
out-of-town jobs, and fourth class for Van- 
couver proper. The needs of local foundries 
had fallen off, however, and for the first time 
in many months a slight surplus of moulders, 
coremakers and chippers was noted. 

At Prince George several of the larger saw- 
mills had completed the season’s cut and 
closed down for the Winter, but some of the 
smaller mills were desirous of commencing 
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operations, and had placed more than 100 
orders, for which applicants were not available. 

Constructton—There was a marked easing of 
the labour situation in construction throughout 
the Pacific region. In Victoria the usual 
temporary shutdown due to weather conditions 
was in progress, and the only shortage recorded 
was for construction labourers, who were not 
procurable. The National Housing Registry 
reported that 860 families in Victoria were 
awaiting suitable accommodation, and an early 
improvement of this situation was expected 
through the Government’s conversion scheme. 

At Prince Rupert the labour situation had 
eased markedly, and orders for Wartime Hous- 
ing and naval construction work had been filled 
in sufficient number to relieve the previous 
grave shortage which had been handicapping 
the progress of important projects. Work on 
the Prince Rupert-Cedarvale Highway had 
subsided for the Winter: section No. 1 at the 
west end of the road would continue work, but 
only maintenance and machinery repair crews 
would be retained on the other six sections. 
Vancouver, usually beset with construction 
labour difficulties, reported a marked improve- 
ment in the man-power situation, with orders 
for all types of workers filled without much 
trouble. 

Throughout the Dominion 


Transportation—There was a continuing de- 
mand for crew and maintenance workers on 
the railways, and snow shovelling gangs would 
also be in demand. The close of navigation 
on the Great Lakes and on the St. Lawrence 
had laid up a large number of ships, and the 
crews thus released were being paid off and 
referred to bush work or other essential indus- 
tries, for employment until the opening of 
Spring navigation. 

Services—The situation was static, with 
domestic help in as constant demand as ever, 
but the seasonal requirements for Christmas 
helpers well satisfied. 


Applications for Employment, Vacancies and Placements, 


November, 1943 


R EPORTS received from Employment and 
Selective Service Offices during the five- 
week period October 29, to December 2, 1943, 
showed an increase of 1-4 per cent in business 
transacted when compared with the previous 
period of four weeks duration ending October 
28, but a loss of 22 per cent when compared 
with the month of November, 1942, this com- 
putation being based on the average number 
of daily placements. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1941, as repre- 


sented by the ratios of vacancies notified: and 
of placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at Employment and 
Selective Service Offices throughout Canada. 
It will be seen from the graph that the curves 
of vacancies and placements in relation to 
applications followed downward courses, the 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
being 107-7 during the five weeks ending 
December 2, in contrast with 115-9 during the 
preceding four weeks ending October 28, and 
88-6 during the month of November, 1942. The 
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ratio of placements to each 100 applications 
during the period under review was 72:4 com- 
pared with 73-7 for the four weeks October 1, 
to October 28, 1943, and 74-3 during November 
of the previous year. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices throughout 
Canada during the five weeks October 29, to 
December 2, 1943, was 9,385 as compared with 
9,798 during the preceding four weeks and with 
9,649 in November a year ago. 
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lar employment were 184,872 of which 114,510 
were of males and 70,362 of females, while 
placements in casual work totalled 4,538. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
were 186,910 for males and 94,626 for females, 
a total of 281,536, while applications for work 
numbered 261,309, of which 158,031 were from 
males and 103,278 from females. Reports for 
the previous period October 1, to October 28, 
1943, showed 225,354 positions available, 
194,306 applications made and 143,230 place- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications: 








Vacancies - - - - 


Placements—o—o—o—o—o—o 








The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the five weeks ending December 2, was 8,710 in 
contrast with 8,448 in the four reeks ending 
October 28, and with 10,886 during November 
a year ago. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices during the period October 
29, to December 2, was 6,314 of which 6,163 
were in regular employment and 151 in work 
of one week’s duration or less, as compared 
with a total daily average of 6,227 during the 
previous period ending October 28, 1943. Place- 
ments in November a year ago averaged 
8,091 daily, consisting of 7,897 in regular and 
194 in casual employment. 

During the five weeks ending December 2, 
1943, the offices referred 262,410 persons to 
employment and effected a total of 189,410 
placements; of these, the placements in regu- 
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ments effected, while in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1942, there were recorded 241,204 vacan- 
cies, 272,138 applications for work and 202,259 
placements in regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the Offices, each year, from Janu- 
ary, 1933, to date:— 








PLACEMENTS 
Year Regular Casual Totals 
VOSSAS eae snake tee oe 170,576 118i, 624 352, 097 
TOSGS 0) WARES oki hice: 223, 564 182, 527 406, 091 
ROS Sas. canes heats, sere 226,345 127, 457 353, 802 
TOSGS. 5 PRS nto cee 217,931 113,519 331, 450 
TOS ae Meee, operetta wes 275, 300 114, 236 389, 536 
LOS SH aoe e 2 ts oie aie, 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
HOS Oieeerere a « rere erae 5 242,962 141, 920 384, 882 
OBO teen oh oaktacie acu 320,090 155, 016 475, 106 
LOSD MNGi ne dare abies. 316, 168 pete 507, 763 
LOSBA Sec auchae ie ae 809 983 85,6 895, 621 
1943 (48 weeks)....... 1,779, 956 50, Osi 1, 830, 007 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
OCTOBER 29, TO DECEMBER 2, 1943 

















Vacancies 


Reported | Unfilled 


Offices 

during 
period 
CLOG Bee C8 Ae BA Rn Ra A Vas ge 959 
Sharlotcetowle cee <eehas are wen one ene 616 
AITINIT) CESIC Os, etd tacctecoter tes ie cea eeeitule © otteleio 343 
INOVAI SCOUB access sateneeeee itnce ete: 9,873 
DATINRETS GE ne es ete ae ee eae Ee Oe 201 
Bridgewater onsen svese auc s sae oe sews selec pesos 273 
Dartmouth 366 
ID Ig Dyneiewcish aietioere sole eevee uote te co bie tee See ae 833 
CUO SF gate oS AOI IES ROE ¢ Geaocene 158 
Talib axe Ne oo Meiers chects ares ek eee renee 4,238 
IIIa Sp SCONE Re Cari Gl Ae aMtere! aR Mo PO ooo ROBE 69 
ene ee aa oe ee lee aloes eine Betas 517 
TA VOLDOO lia.) svat aaters io eros sapere aioe oe ee OEE 152 
New Glasgow stoke coms ctecutes geuitc ccs earestle ates 860 
INewrWaterfordlceneiues acta cratrc eeteates a aes 48 
PACCOW kaa a els tes eae ie te Cape elas Selous Retin s 268 
OU DUIT Ee: -a fies srcck noes stele cio ore meier elon eae 39 
Spriny ill 32 sane cick wists vidoe ston chece ao eee eee 101 
SVGNGy 2 Sct lash bcatee hs ae oe Me aces 788 
SVvaneyve MNEs ioc ceahRs cle ron oon ee eee 384 
UT On eae a ee eee alee Sits Once LORS ee Ee 265 
BY ATITIOUGIN. cere techie letelearae Adecco chinitebettties,« 313 
New Brunswick: niece rset: cheese. 9,679 
Bathursy slo ieee cela ote Case eta. 650 
Campbellton. isuhe seks tes was sees ao eee 484 
LIM UM GSCOMS.ieeee ceeeioe ning se = taclns oceanic 671 
WT ECLETICEON ¢..Gahis. clone io eveteeetteval cc aralenerers Ciera ane vets 390 
ADCOP. Ach ais clon; 5 Stet Bus teteia ctor iets eh einrane bs eem ecm 464 
Moncton 2,466 
Newcastle 573 
Saint Johniet co) See ee eee eee Sa! aera 2,528 
SCuovep hens: cieic ecules eigenen e ieee et 100 
SUSSOXE op Py ci klclicts Bate eines sie era ten eee eee 352 
WoodstoGk nt a. Socks tc eloeutcio aes Caiecle nes een 1,001 
OUED CGE ect cots cutee ee ee aeee SoU cee ete 488,589 

ENCTONNY ALO a iats c). k Bes acolo etistkabcieie ae coe ee 
ASDESLOS Bis eke so eee etn toe ote ee eee 139 
IBAIe OU PAUL fers als aie the eictele Sere Mae nieroiete CeIn 501 
Beathamois:).¢co. ek see ais Soares See 336 
Bucking hare, ) Loose ee ie wee name pees eae sete 863 
Campbells: Bayi se cuses acca deprerastconseeteatatere tere 119 
Calisapscaly yee wer st tlcwcne sae oh ee ee eee 1,476 
handler satnita ahs Saletan cae eietic oe tele eae 423 
Chicoutimi 1,724 
Coaticook 886 
Cowansville 82 
LD oll ofes tier ea nen at eany SAME AN eaten sale ciaie 78 
Drummondville 382 
East Angus 309 
Farnham 139 
Granby. See OES Caen lee ne tai ieee 331 
A She Peete Se cates: tarsi ares yan eras omer Dvlos 
VOMELLEY. ci Bybee sceiatane ses 4 wedi tote ew elels cote iecs eee 504 
VOUGUICT OR cia s eel eie see HaaTs See aE Rie are aE 518 
SEVOTAID Gea Harte rates whch Pio GI he cra i Sei Os core eter 1, 206 
TEACIUGG Hare ties tec te ene Oe. Leo te Serre 576 
A Or Mad Wiel Wee AP ee RATE ARE UE IEimueg oes PS PAR 3 a 853 
MS Vg OB Ma cle Bee CE LE Ula teeta a erento Mens 426 
VOU TUS Levactara caitterron ie tart io aooee sreterron ete aret eT: Lelie, 
TEOUIBS WALL Oia ws oto acto ee ei ic kiske e vsain raeceterehetete 270 
IE Oey Beret pt aN et 215 8 ee PRR Ree Gena at, 8 186 
LUM EH GEE W a seta Pepe MR ey ehh tenet UR separ te roy AE ey ge 4,018 
IME SAT GICS oh ojos feet es claale ee alcatel Ne cle awl 1,459 
AVION GI IIATIVIEr aes cot com atteromeneleat betaine 452 
Montiiagny: fucks esicciemn bocce ee ada Eee 230 
IME Gr IM OF OMCs FN 2h ears ee ctetiore a sie al tee veer 169 
IVTOnE rece bis kil Ay NSE, Warmer ta 6 LOU Ae uiaiete 38, 446 
INICOLEE tors cc ate cara chara tenon ones erected «Meenas 26 
Plessis villek Fee ie souls bot en eietein ars she Mole eee ae 87 
Pointe aux Trembles 759 
ROLUPALITOC ER Ee en eet ah tonya ettnea aie tenkutaare tana 180 
CUSDeC MS ase hae oe ee stele Me nnills cdutele aarnemiens 6,042 
FRICHIMONG.Y, see Ae ic he AMS eee marke pa aa deta sane 64 
III OUSKAL Ren Ae econ trae keris, fol alc 9 ena 1,408 
AEVICLE CU LIOUDN oc cee pita tiicueeieyae tects oan 1,397 
EVO DOLVAL soa eee el oetcacrs Beers ose l Menacond oid Na eae 1,437 
ROU Tore apse Media Rit we naiac cc chee ner ck ane 1,063 
Ste. AathS RE esas OES, Ste In Oot 155 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
OCTOBER 29, TO DECEMBER 2, 1943 








Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —_————__——————_| endof 
period period period | vacancies} Regular } Casual period 

Quebec (Con.) 
Stes Annecde Bellovilerun. snes ate es eee 270 19 323 240 266 i 40 
Stl vacinibh Ge erm oaacck aude i ates cee ak ake 624 289 654 636 527 st 130 
DLE CAIN ce dMEeet ec ene: ai dtarenercbe, aheiatss/) sprcesiatanc ote ¢ arerte 672 186 949 895 GUS at pee soe te 172 
DU MUCEO WIG tre ta ciel «sore mene gers at rer me ee rere. 306 252 466 354 PAOD A wt tix hdr ele 81 
DEVOsep ln Alia. ccawh teal cern nates s aioe 1,122 541 463 264 PA Ted (Aes eee 116 
Ste eaiblELerimil bonccdentes can dekane te ohontes © 442 59 449 449 BEY CEN rete 54 
DS LosMlberesoer elon tereetos cael ome aay s Sabet 435 1,494 401 369 BAG NTR ee 66 
Shawanivonel allssninecth cise ae raat etre oeie oie « 1,042 156 ieoo2 896 1 ad ee ence 430 
er brooke. ce tee cerns cack ae shee suey oes 1,053 279 1,473 Ie We 774 31 327 
Soroleeayee ate ee Pee cee st onatnttasot ns aa ben 472 229 941 507 Gig Sika ee nee 309 
PRE LLORM MINES a. estrone ison clo loiepriters ss a eames 1,699 EWR: 999 848 GOO EEA ee 100 
HRUINCORECEVCLS rales Chee air ices tes eth tine Ceo 1, 230 986 2,022 1, 228 PO UaGy Coe Lee eae 498 
VLG OE ee crt cle citeclae mere baci tee beer ae coreserers 179 1,507 345 291 ZS R |e se ee 25 
Malley fieldtsascs < sh sccbieates sce os Ore Ge ee Fle. 619 255 880 586 4S Gila 235 
Viel UDR eae ee RR oo ate kes ae ea 2,615 3, 256 1,477 1,821 WL iy a et at OS 388 
Wictoriawilles ae, seas. 6 aon come eer coe ee 293 148 430 366 ZOOM ie cre cele 156 
CELERTI ON oe cas teches ree ok 5 aa aS asec’ 113,356 44,625 98,760 | 104,604 44,937 1,314 22005 
PAT IDUL OW Gaines enc a ho ec arte See rG cena sete re 322 Ships 256 276 DO QU | emcee 50 
DATTION MOS Rite GOR ee ee NAC Maer U Och ae 540 218 772 518 379 6 79 
Belle villeae seca cicn ccimierein eshic aasriecme de hare: 898 412 779 835 CST ON renee ate ee 184 
UBT CLM EVE Vie esac ciate cre dint sete, taanene Xedars ae karat 630 635 50 53 GON SANE ae 24 
IBTBCe DEG Se ante arte tinea stoner norton is tel we Rae 238 524 306 242 QO lagd ere aed 90 
PBT ATP LON GAAS «oc cto ibeteehe on cis ates deo nts eee 459 633 364 353 ZOSte lige oes 64 
SLAM TLORG ce tere tle sia eth ecehtere erotics sine Mae eo nic ere ain 1, 466 945 1, 692 1,650 1,286 3 304 
BS COC KV Te aves cheveus eve eee terey overepoietorscaneeges spanavonee arenes 371 124 466 388 Pai fo tan eae ka Fla 113 
GarlotonmPlacewasas mere oe chk tee cic ndo ana 86 64 120 103 bE eal Poi es eat Be 18 
@hathayicoa esc cteioces scene atte ok oo dete wlan 910 5H 1,336 1,198 662 14 393 
COW OUT AWN tanks onsia it oe hitee Recs SecTepts Oho ade si daae 99 32 204 116 1 Viel Iegee tnas Co llvahie 46 
Collingwood. Ja. Siheseoe soe s etfoos es rte enee 176 399 205 155 TGOKY,|\s Memes 185 
SOENW ALM hotest ones cians fen wake. 864 130 1, 200 1,032 791 9 242 
Pun valle ss as.c ewe a cak ies els chic etka acs acta ae: 93 87 142 106 Sie ean ree 13 
SER UIS ees io 5 te is SRO asa Oe: cu RR Beene lig avert 88 42 137 131 81 7 23 
VOR UHEULIO Cem ists teks Pe eee clot e GG Daas RAMU UP riac 495 468 330 300 SOGW {den avaata ee 52 
IOTbpE TAN Cesine. sc) cerem ae cts s aheeehe Obie decooaeng3 844 1,071 438 334 B2Omes leckanseeden vd 47 
PIOGU W LI Ws oissc od loess, ss sak olstokere ce cio tele sitet 5, 895 5, 259 1,146 1215 1,307 2 235 
all Gite Aa rertceana tars lh ovata tes lates ictanatalgs tots ge dame 689 1,048 692 859 62308 | Aa nas 102 
Clan aNO QUO... 5 sie. bebo HF «as x lei mteaeie a sis hula nee 103 39 100 84 a einer 17 
GlOGSriIC Sisk cos he SOE oes ook s eke hes ose o etarer: 149 86 216 155 LOTR Nae eae ones 68 
Cruelphiwans access oor See Tenet lit Seber Rainer 8 908 376 1,002 886 G7LG eae eee 129 
AL ATTA LEONA ness oes ore fe RS Seas ei hei one Oleic so ahinke 6, 555 3,010 7,658 8,523 5,346 114 1,255 
aw KeSDULy... aces oe © ORR oo oooh, Mebitom. 6 oe ee earns 165 121 282 268 TAA Se ee 47 
MOT SOL srs. joys sicveveit a-stales avoressvarecosdatege oie: ote eae 376 303 478 479 278 1 154 
WAH DUS KASING Bees one cartes cickie dltbicn’s oils aaa 1,728 1,466 700 699 693 8 106 
USCROLARE Me oe ee Ee coe eee tee eos 1,260 906 422 417 BB al evan rest. caeichs 86 
ASRS CON, SNRs cisccis Halse Rishhhs oh Nee teis aha Ras 972 951 1,413 1, 650 1,010 1 372 
Morkland Wake. nate sates: one sus osaeobe wea 1,412 1,261 1,288 884 775 8 157 
Katehoner-Waterloos: cae s.< 2 has ee ee a oe 1, 437 692 1,188 1,362 1,210 a 106 
POAT ING COMI «carers tists MOIS Soocer cio we Seles ow ole ake a.cae 621 293 696 G7Ot® | RS TOM | Aaya eae 224 
EAN GSAS A een ais eee cs ARs «oS ER SING cise he. AIT 152 37 176 205 152 1 53 
ISCO Wl Sie wiatosavs. eae SIRI o wlotooe esc SttRSE A oncis: ates laiahale 142 36 240 189 LAOH SE eee 4 
IE Give Korn, hes React Oe CCL HELGE Ca cee eat tee 3, 054 1,395 open 4,428 2,395 257 646 
Mitel amc bre se pcr crsc sm StS ecosolckam siststetece che atoan hoes 276 185 416 SOL | Sree 230 is | eee eee es 128 
INADAD COE se ce Nita t ass inthe ween Cee cere. eee 145 108 157 166 {Oa NE een ere 38 
INewinanket. fr cctor ao eins ood chebinte clei ts ntaeeas 144 112 236 ie LS Oeste 38 
INOW. LOLONUO:. .:ocisds.c Bete Be. ob oeente ois obs 0: STSats 1,661 1,358 1,590 1,414 1,193 13 325 
Nia garathals’: 225.4. seer. xe bake cee o's Bike « doe 707 283 906 918 650 vi 175 
INORG Ags: fe 5 euler esi oe ha kobe’ cate lat Bake i252 1,103 1,398 1,221 1,235 39 383 
Grangevallor O55 5S. ain turs-. «sl seteths cals cle a dates 80 63 177 136 60 1 21 
OTA Peete rn hs SMT elas oe eters es 5 Ad oe 404 336 616 576 402 3 166 
Oshawaterns « hiesknis fan te eRe heats 1,366 1,162 WUT T 1,573 1,375 23 615 
DOC AWS PON, havecnie aye <u Rera eae ni eRe re nig ols cated: 5, 904 1,851 6, 669 6, 625 4,475 105 790 
Oven SOUNGH eG w..5.05 tees. oe be be oe eae 483 171 603 592 339 5 139 
PANG yin Sane WMA Gat by. SB Tare RATE alee reaen cls Pataare 72 137 108 114 Top | saaneies Sie 14 
BATTS OUNGIS. ory vdeo okie teers 6 vlc cco RT Ree clan cos ERP 449 151 395 317 BIS A Ada hen iste der 255 
Rembrok eer: ssn ae Ree ie So ce ee nee ie seats ean 892 506 859 753 611 5 183 
TRON scp hase os Site cacti ote Rie cE crate ct ee 183 137 210 182 134 4 48 
[Peter DOLOuginie smebentcis so overheated a:siterate ote 1,208 714 1,218 fr oke OG5e 2 tase sane 285 
DLE LOM 2 SIRs dics Be SAE oho AES RRS ok RIE 203 31 291 . 260 156 27 66 
RorteArthur deca aprons o siakioe eee urs +s 6, 256 6, 463 1, 457 iL oEye 990 3 293 
Worti@ ol borne, §. sos os kos eos Re tet Boke oat 175 138 528 02 PAIR Se epee 113 
NZOFUBELODE SApte Re ea to Mees stale cE oPobaeicte deme 144 98 147 147 98 1 32 
OBESCOLE Payee he. che th atolone weno oe en ae Le IS Bee 239 157 215 218 LG ata ccetinae 36 
Renir ewes Seer oes Soe oe Oe NE DE OOS 260 201 216 291 DA) Lebeathexabenckatercictets 162 
SirCatharinesemoncr cect. ns bts TA Rr ticc,s ats 1,939 898 2,113 3,159 nes oe Cea Mea aay ae 534 
Sta Phomagsin. 2. cm ota ee. rcteph ein ete ias oot dat 680 316 698 856 552 31 151 
(Shr AED) ren. egret ell ted i Mae etree Se eet an 1,309 958 Lalo 1,533 TRO 20 Mal cn crtrcatts 358 
SaultiStewMarte ire eens aeewaaon areas eee 725 1215 1,079 979 904 10 79 
SiTCOG PR eae aie eae yn tae iain et 949 419 746 733 628 7 125 
SMUIGU SPE Seer eA ce ors ctr crottees: 178 39 188 219 154 1 53 
Stratlordenre aie. fee eats ee kc doe ec tame 436 210 680 653 370 33 124 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
OCTOBER 29, TO DECEMBER 2, 1943 

















Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Ontario (Con.) 
SUG V arte ete a ere a AE Rela ech een te eer nS 1,410 Sal28 2,308 1,821 1,750 49 818 
PORUTIATIA TTI S tee Re, SEMA AAG to, tte eee ets o CoLle Ruane! 2,077 971 2,595 2,146 1,915 32 881 
BLGLONLOMS  aNalshuans Marae ee as ea etree ae oe 35,415 19,213 24,401 30, 258 20,071 334 6,614 
MEORON COM UNCON 5) .ceri cle va aee eke eee 3, 456 2, 857 3,079 3, 263 PCAN Wage marae oh 767 
WETOLEOM MTR cic tet aU L OVER anenea Ton Seat 2 497 319 446 515 SO abc casceeete 99 
Walikertonme cl eke ame ean beg Irae <A fo 326 124 600 562 264 4 97 
Wyellace urge. visin se catare einen kre ceeeie ont ice em 225 65 341 286 D227 Nilee reels 106 
AVeol Tein cher ee Ecce Ben ena egeete Age te MOR 773 598 1,017 1,009 COL Nace es 128 
VCS UOT Re i Ne, OR a cade a uO A eR 2,425 1,992 1,032 1,047 GSS! Meee eae 214 
VAN GSOD UA c.htec a nine, oe ease ie cee ene: 3, 826 1, 669 4, 987 5,038 3,320 139 eas 
WYOOUSGOG Ku eae s Sars: sete Ets gone, 8 eae ae 390 266 523 627 OO Gl Seceares 103 
Mama TODS Woe ces hits sees he hese ieee ee ee 12,361 5,508 15,330 16,766 9,014 1,131 4,445 
US EAT LOMO m rie ep Rie CRE ea to ees aise see Pe 552 341 555 640 SSO Al ownet tame 176 
MV AUP WIN eae MeN ake el dah ei tee ase e Rete eee 828 619 663 394 OOS it Recon ae 106 
ES TmBE OMe nee oe eat ls elie beret arta 471 196 257 272 457 18 47 
Portace.la) brairientermsnk tk cone. eee 199 138 275 197 157 3 71 
SOB ONUACO se ya. se Me TERE thease SR ee. 190 0 190 224 1647 SF ee oe 0 
fatal Felts Gara ReOC eC NERsUnie Sour ee marae eeemis UML AT ate SAL Je! a 140 68 266 147 112 13 29 
plot Pasi it Miter, Rte ere Ak Ne iat la a Cae, 154 S12 164 84 God Beate aes 63 
WVATINIDE Svc er carere arn meets 5 0 Guce detain pe etl pay Maman 9, 827 3, 834 12, 960 14, 808 7,365 1,097 3, 953 
Saskatchewan ss 6.3 5 cise fe oss wie whtew ete’ vate vatetts 6,842 3,616 10,709 9,739 5,055 282 3,040 
ISTO VANIR cn cic s MMe tne Re RR ee ee 146 69 177 237 DOOM Ee sien ret: 37 
INEGOS OI Hwa se catty ah Cine, ei relo cian ra nee 1,057 457 bass 1,176 758 16 376 
Worthy Battleford. Mie mon ses 4 clan minh eileen 273 194 497 362 52 SAA SSS es 45 
HrincecAubert. .clks SA wa ee noe RE eae ee! 1,252 1,155 1,178 1,214 780 8 303 
A SY-Yi 1 ss WR Jae RCE LAD Pi ened eines Wann SE hte 1, 835 603 3,360 sea ls 1,291 163 914 
Saskatoon 516 2,925 2,566 1,302 93 988 
Swift Current 49 197 176 LG3e slater ee eee 55 
Wey DUITE Nae ce cae a cai te pms on tear 76 219 180 146 it 49 
PGR tome en 2), ean Rea i! See: ema osc ea ae 497 884 611 314 1 273 
DN |S © RS ORDA ge a ae SEG Oia re i 7 14,181 8,906 15,401 14,472 10,519 583 3,229 
US AITIMOFO city hae Reta teas bee eee nes ee ete * ©=©6«139 234 147 146 LOS SANS Sone ee 28 
Caloary Geers occ eps SON tae Ste Lee onieree % 3,446 1,170 5, 254 4,301 2,729 283 1,586 
rumiholleri yore erasers Ah sian eck ee ee ™ ©6496 400 356 267 1QS Missa eaters 53 
FE AINON TON Anker ee a ete Leeks el) ER: © 8,054 5, 579 7,617 7,622 5, 835 283 1,170 
ELAS ORE PN Foss leias tes museca! & oie ec Pee eeracoate a eee 955 735 194 195 LOT Pe te ee 5 
ethbridge .. 004.20 den ba he ssc hee eimet cn ere eee: 616 321 960 943 536 17 220 
Modicine iat tcc Ray: 5 ttl ase econ Eien 436 158 566 527 APG” 9 5 ee eee 94 
Tate hal D Ye "ey Di Mending ER ARE ARCUE Re, ghee a A a SI fom 2 Os, 264 283 189 369 190 77) See tee 60 
Burner) Valley co./. ic eae sic eee eee eee eee 175 26 118 102 1550 ule eee i} 
British Columbia.......................ceceeee % 25,696 13,208 27,194 25,304 19,219 652 7,980 
Chilliwacke. a) ude aaa: ah ae arty bate eee 300 148 278 335 2642 U5 See 103 
GWourtena yc ss ce oR cee. a Re eee: 241 289 219 186 D1 ET er ae hee te 5% 97 
@ranbrookin sc wen Pees ce ane ae ee ae 396 | - 459 332 328 BAG Ari San eas 76 
Dawson Creeki'; «geen a wanies cave aes eee 252 48 212 298 PPAR tits FAS 15 
DUN CAT ROR Wa ok yet se Meany iicle ene sate eae eae Re 285 268 353 343 321 21 87 
amlOGpsy seca wth een ween at ele eee oe oe EE 317 174 352 309 313. P4b Ayer 56 
ECA Fehon cheb Vue EEO) Rola) POMERAT HbR peran ys, COOh 5 2) 210 77 335 256 193 3 104 
NANAIMO No atthe Wess dia aapeeri sere ci petioles cont ae aoe 267 71 392 320 DAO) vey tere ets 115 
UN@lSOn UEC an ac: 5 ee mascots st aoe eASER ene eae 408 295 411 342 Bon Palen eee 145 
New, Westrainster su sewne seein crete 1,761 427 2,192 1,-738 TSB 51 831 
AONLICL OM 2 aah ere setes aretaee Shaves: Mey os Hata cc eee 294 207 369 290 229 4 Ty Wen,s eens 162 
HOTECATDOLiIAT a x, cicteleeter Cette nh eak nene Ghee eens 192 27 251 178 175 3 23 
Prince Georges... is. Wea aici ¢ Cokstonite ols hase ete 354 310 321 267 240 1 117 
BrinceTRMpert: viewed eae oceeiecn: kee 813 716 705 692 5534 (Ae 105 
IB TInCeLOns Res ne CoP Oe te RO Ea ae 859 730 949 967 888 «bale 215 
RS og 0) Waa Nk ati at OIE ny a ge ear Se 190 180 140 165 167 5 15 
IVAN COUVOT ics ie Ra eed eae Nae RE 435 243 459 Be 531 14 357 
Vancouver North sono she. ons Ge eben oe eee 15, 682 6, 896 15, 662 15,040 10, 414 464 4,484 
VOTO e hic esse coke ae Bey oe ee RAB ce eee 314 114 608 561 418 44 107 
VACCODIALIA. 2 ..c ak eed RR RE LE cone core 2,006 1,529 2,543 2,206 1,677 46 766 
WiStEMOESO: ki. 0d cts Ae ee ek dees Gree tee ee 120 0 111 111 120 |. ease 0 
CREATE Yt FWRI Mat setae my Ih ay fot seh ALU EU 281,536 | 200,309 | 261,309 | 262,410 | 184,872 4,538 66,984 
NEAL OS eh eh ce sis sic so ee ois oie SPR IRD Ee eee Ric nie 186,910 | 152,451 158, 031 156,245 | 114,510 1,322 37,781 
emia Os. 4e sey ss eile helen Sot eater ete Sere Sr cpeeae 94, 626 47,858 | 108,278 | 106,165 70, 362 3,216 29, 203 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of November, 1943 


NEMPLOYMENT in the following report 
has reference to involuntary idleness, due 
to economic causes. Persons who are without 
work, on account of sickness, a strike, or a 
lockout, or who are engaged at work outside 
their own trades, are not considered as unem- 
ployed. As reports from unions making returns 
vary from month to month with consequent 
variations in the membership upon which the 
percentage of unemployment is based, it should 
be understood that such figures have reference 
only to the organizations reporting. 
Returns were tabulated in November from 
2,359 local trade union organizations. These 
had a combined membership of 483,933 persons 


The unemployment percentages for the prov- 
inces appear in Table I. As will be observed 
therein, these ranged from -2 in British 
Columbia to 2-9 in Nova Scotia. As com- 
pared with the situation in October, slightly 
better conditions were apparent for union 
members in British Columbia, while in New 
Brunswick and Manitoba the percentages 
remained unchanged. Slightly less work was 
apparent in Quebec, Ontario and Alberta, 
while in Saskatchewan there was a moderate 
employment recession. In ‘Nova Scotia a 
rather substantial contraction’ occurred, which 
was due to the curtailment of certain classes 
of war production. In comparison with con- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
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of whom 2,674, or a percentage of -6 were 
listed as unemployed, in comparison with 
percentages of -:3 in October and -8 in 
November a year ago. The slight recession 
which occurred in November was due to a 
large extent to the moderate contractions in 
work afforded union members in the manu- 
facturing division and in the building and 
construction trades. In the former group, 
the decline in activity was due largely, to 
some slowing up in the demand for certain 
classes of war supplies, while in the latter 
case, it was due, as is usual in the latter 
months of the year, to the seasonal conditions 
affecting members in these trades. These con- 
tractions in available work were offset to some 
extent by the slightly better situation indicated 
by union members in the service division; in 
the remaining groups, the few vanations that 
were manifested were insignificant. 
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ditions in November, a year ago, appre- 


ciable betterments were reflected’ in returns 
received from union members in New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta, while 
in Ontario and British Columbia employ- 
ment levels were slightly higher. On the 
other hand, in Saskatchewan there was a 
slight decrease in available work. Owing to 
the decline, as already noted, in the production 
of certain classes of war supplies, there was 
also, as was seen in the previous comparison, a 
rather noteworthy employment recession for 
union members in Nova Scotia. 

A separate compilation is made each month, 
of unemployment among trade union mem- 
bers in the largest city in each province with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island. At 
the close of November, the percentages of 
members shown as without work in these 
centres ranged from less than 1 per cent in 
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Saint John to -6 per cent in Montreal and 
Edmonton. In comparison with the situation 
in October, minor improvements were ob- 
served in Halifax and Vancouver, while the 
unemployment percentage for Winnipeg re- 
mained unchanged. On the other hand 
slightly lower employment levels were indi- 
cated in Saint John, Montreal, Toronto, Regina 
and Edmonton. As compared with conditions 
in November, 1942, noteworthy improvement 
was manifested in Saint John and Halifax, 
while in Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver, 
the employment levels were slightly higher. 
The percentage of union members without 
work in Montreal remained unchanged, while 
in Toronto and Regina slight employment con- 
tractions were indicated. 

The accompanying chart illustrates the trend 
of unemployment from January, 1938 to date. 
The point of the curve in November was at a 
slightly higher level than in the previous 
month, thus reflecting a slight reduction in 
work. In comparison with the situation in 
November, a year ago, the level of the curve 
was slightly lower, thus indicating a minor 
employment increase over that period. 

For the manufacturing industries, 863 reports 
were tabulated, having a total membership of 
290,330 persons, of whom 1,195, or a percen- 
tage of -4 were without work; this was iden- 
tical with that shown in November, a year 
ago; the percentage for this group for October 
was °2. In comparison with the previous 
month a slight betterment was in evidence 
among woodworkers and for union members in 
the animal products group, in which are in- 
cluded butchers, leather and fur workers. 
Among unclassified manufacturing members, 
there was an appreciable expansion in activity 
to full employment and it was noted also, 
for union members in the non-ferrous metals 
division in which are covered such tradies or 
occupations as metal polishers, jewellers and 
aluminum. workers, that a very minor increase 
in work resulted in all of these members 
being fully engaged at the close of November. 
Full employment prevailed at both dates 
for electric current employees, etc., textile 
and carpet, hat, cap and glove, rubber, clay, 
glass and stone and chemical workers: among 
garment union members whose trade includes 
both men’s and women’s clothing workers 
and among members in the printing trades 
the percentages of unemployment remained 
unchanged. 
bers in the vegetable and mineral products 
groups indicated very slight reductions in 
activity, while among those in the iron and 
steel trades, a moderately lower employment 
level was apparent; this was due, as pointed 
out in foregoing comparisons, to the curtailed 
production in certain war industries. In com- 
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On the other hand, union mem-: 
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parison with the situation in November, 1942, 
unclassified workers registered a noteworthy 
employment expansion, while moderately 
higher employment levels prevailed among 
paper-makers, union members in the printing 
trades and in the animal products group. As 
was noted in the previous comparison, also, 
employment in the iron and steel group was at 
a moderately lower level. 

‘Reports were received from 60 unions of coal 
miners. The total membership in this division 
was 21,887 persons, of whom 21, or a percen- 
tage of :1 were without work. No one was 
reported as unemployed at the close of the 
preceding month, while in November, a year 
ago, the percentage of those without work was 
-4. As in October, all union members were 
reported as working in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and British Columbia, while in 
Alberta there was a slight recession. In com- 
parison with the situation in November, 1942, 
a fair expansion only, resulted in full employ- 
ment for Nova Scotia members, while in New 
Brunswick and British Columbia no one was 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 


< 8 
o 
2 a| P 5 
‘Be lce & 2 
Ay n = Mo) 
Month ae 5 g a O 
ee/a (Ss l2i(s)eislals 
Mad al ed tate ie (eo a7 Ueno ae (aes le ae | 
Sa) o/S3/e1slel|/2\/#2#/8 
Z Fa PNG] eh Ca ae ea 
Average 1932..... 9-6|14-4/26-4|23-7/20-0]15-8]22-6/21-6/22-0 
Average 1933..... 16-0}13 -0)25-2)24-4/20-3/17-2/21-7)20-8/22-3 
Average 1934..... 8-7] 7-9/22-8]18-1]17-7|13-2]17-8}20-2}18-2 
Average 1935..... 6:9) 8-6/20-9]14-3)12-6] 9-8}15-4]16-4]15-4 
Average 1936..... 6-8} 7-4)18-9}12-0}10-1] 9-6]12-0]11-9]13-2 
Average 1937..... 5:5} 5-2/15-6] 8-3] 9-0] 9-0}12-0/10-6|10-7 
Average 1938..... 4-9/10-0)/17-4/12-1]11-9] 9-1]/12-3/14-0]13-1 
Average 1939..... 7:1) 9-0}16-0}11-1] 9-6] 8-9]12-3]12-0/12-2 
Average 1940..... 3-1] 3-7}11-0] 6-0] 7-3} 6-9] 9-7| 7-6] 7-8 
Average 1941..... 2-2] 2-3) 6-1] 3-4] 4-4] 3-4] 6-7] 4-5] 4-5 
Average 1942..... 1-1) 2-0) 2-9] 2-2] 2-5) 1-7] 2-9] 1-0] 2-2 
Nov. A932. 7-9/13-6}27-6|25-2/20-6)17-3/19-8/24-4/22-8 
Nov. NES 8 Laamele 17-1|10-7/22-8}22-1/20-4]16-115-0/21-3/20-4 
INOWae ol Ue4eneee 5-3] 7:9/25-7/16-3]16-3/11-7|10-7/21-3)47-5 
Nov. 1035 Khe 4-1) §-9/21-0]11-3]10-4] 9-9} 9-4]13-4/13-3 
Nov. LOS Baer 5:3} 7-8}/19-0/11-9}10-0}10-6] 6-8]11-3]12-7 
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Nov. 1939..... 4-4) 3-6/15-1| 7-3]10-9] 9-6] 4-6] 9-3] 9-7 
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Nov 1942..... -7] 1-5] 1-1) -5} 1-0} -6} 1-3] +4) -8 
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March 1948..... -6] +8} 2-2) 1-1] 1-1] 1-0] 1-1] +4] 1-3 
April) (1/1043) 2% -3/ 1-3) 1-6] -9] 1-3] +9} +8) -4) 1-6 
May 1943..... -2| 1-2} 1-3) -4) -8} -6] -9} -2] -9 
June 1943..... -3] 1-1] 1-0} -4) -6) -6/ 1-1] -1] -6 
July 1943\5. hist An 427] = e8le eBlyoe8h <2 ye] wd 
Aug. 1943). cra. “5! <o) -4| edie sol 96]. =A 2), «4 
Sept 1943..... “1) +4) +4) -3)) +8) 7] 1] 2) 8 
Oct. 1943. .... -2) +4) -4) +8] +3) +38] +38] +4] «3 
Nov TOS eee 2-9} +4) +5} -4] +3] -8! -5] +2) -6 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF EMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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reported as without work at either date; in 
Alberta there was a minor employment decline. 

In the metallic ores and non-metallic min- 
erals group, returns were received covering 
1,738 and 4,159 members, respectively. No 
unemployment was reported in either group 
during the months of October and November, 
while for November, 1942, reports were received 
from the non-metallic minerals division, only; 
these members indicated an unemployment per- 
centage at that time of 1-0. 

Unions in the building and construction 
trade returned 210 reports, having a total mem- 
bership of 35,217 persons of whom, 760, or a 
percentage of 2-2 were listed as unemployed, in 
comparison with percentages of 1-2 in October 
and 3-2 in November, a year ago. In com- 
parison with conditions at the close of the pre- 
ceding month, the situation for granite and 
stonecutters was slightly improved, while bridge 
and structural iron workers and wood, wire 
and metal lathers, as in October, did not indi- 
cate any unemployment. Among electrical 
workers and plumbers and steamfitters very 
slight contractions were apparent, while for 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers and unclassified 
building workers, there were fair declines in 
available work. The employment level for 
carpenters and joiners was appreciably lower, 
as is usual at this time of the year. Among 
steam shovelmen the percentage of members 
listed as without work, was considerably higher, 
but as the membership is small, very few were 
involved. In comparison with the situation in 
November, 1942, unclassified building members 
were much better employed, while for bridge 
and structural iron workers, bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, electrical workers, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers and plumbers and 
steamfitters, employment levels were slightly 
higher. Although the change was very minor, 
a favourable tendency was reflected likewise in 
reports received from unions of carpenters and 
joiners; this organization has the largest mem- 
bership of any group in the construction trades. 
On the other hand, among the comparatively 
small group of steam shovelmen the unemploy- 
ment percentage was up substantially, but this 
change had but little effect on the group per- 
centage as a whole. 

For the transportation industries, 890 returns 
were tabulated, having a combined member- 
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ship of 86,156 persons. Of these, 456, or a per- 
centage of °5 were without work. This was 
identical with that registered in October; in 
November, 1942, the percentage was 1-0. Ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the entire group 
membership is in the steam railway division. 
The percentage of those without work in this 
group was up slightly, as was the case, likewise 
for mavigation members; among street and 
electric railway employees and teamsters and 
chauffeurs the variations were negligible. As 
compared with conditions in November, a year 
ago, the employment level for union members 
in the steam railway division was appreciably 
higher; noteworthy improvement was apparent 
likewise, for members in the comparatively 
small navigation group, while among street and 
electric railway employees and teamsters and 
chauffeurs there were very minor betterments. 

Among the union membership in the retail 
and wholesale trade no unemployment was ob- 
served in November; this was true, also, of the 
previous month and in November a year ago. 
In the service group from which reports were 
received covering over 25,060 members and 
which includes occupations such as civic em- 
ployees, hotel and restaurant employees, theatre 
and stage employees, barbers, stationary en- 
gineers and firemen and unclassified workers, 
there was a slightly higher employment level; 
the unemployment percentage was identical 
with that shown in November, 1942. 

Returns were tabulated from unions of fisher- 
men and lumber workers and loggers, covering 
total memberships, numbering, respectively 275 
and 5,445 persons. As in October and in 
November a year ago, union members in the 
latter group did not show any unemployment; 
while for fishermen full employment prevailed 
in November, thus reflecting a marked im- 
provement; in the corresponding month, a 
year ago, the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers was °4. 

Table I shows by provinces the average per- 
centages of union members, who were unem- 
ployed each year from 1982 to 1942, inclusive, 
and also, the percentage of unemployment for 
November of each year, from 1932 to 1941, in- 
clusive, and from November, 1942, to date. 
Table II summarizes the returns in the various 
groups of industries for the months included in 
Table I. 


Labour Law 


Recent Regulations Under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Seamen—Unemployment Insurance—Pensions in Manitoba—Quebec 
Forest Workers and Minimum Wages—Electrical Workers 
and Guides in Saskatchewan 


RRANGEMENTS have been made to 
facilitate the repatriation of merchant 
seamen who have been detained by an enemy 
or neutral country after serving on a Canadian 
ship, and who may be involved in exchanges 
of prisoners of war. Two amendments have 
been made in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act-excepting truckers from the Act and clari- 
fying the exemption of members of the Armed 
Forces. The special orders issued under the 
Act excepting specified temporary or part-time 
employments are also summarized. Other 
Dominion Orders in Council passed recently 
are listed below. 
In the provincial field, British Columbia has 
amended the regulation declaring the jewellery 


trade subject to the Apprenticeship Act. Mani- 
toba has issued regulations to clarify the posi- 
tion of old age and blind pensioners after it 
signed a Supplementary Agreement with the 
Dominion Government to provide for a war- 
time increase in the pensions. Quebec has 
relaxed certain of its forest regulations because 
of labour shortages. It has also reduced the 
assessment on employers for defraying the 
costs of administering the Minimum Wage 
Act. The reduction in levy does not apply to 
timber operators who are now governed by 
special bylaws relating to payment of the levy. 
In Saskatchewan the regulations governing the ~ 
licensing of electrical workers and guides have 
been revised. 


Dominion 


Seamen 


Seamen who have been detained by enemy 
or neutral countries after service on Canadian 
ships have been declared within the “non- 
immigrant classes” specified in the Immigra- 
tion Act by Order in Council P.C. 9002 passed 
November 23 under the War Measures Act. 
They are, therefore, free to enter Canada not- 
withstanding the provisions of the Immigra- 
tion Act. They may hold this status for the 
duration of the war and six months after, but 
lose it if they leave Canada during this period. 
This measure was considered necessary to 
facilitate the repatriation of seamen who have 
served on Canadian ships and who may be 
involved in exchanges of prisoners of war. The 
Department of Transport will assume re- 
sponsibility for maintenance and repatriation 
expenses of such seamen. 

In addition, the Order in Council authorizes 
the extension to such seamen of the provisions 
of Order in Council P.C. 164/6991 of Septem- 
ber 4, 1943 (L.G., 1943, p.1417) which author- 
izes free medical treatment for seamen who 
have served in war zones and who are not 
eligible for treatment under Part V of the 
Canada Shipping Act. If any of the repatri- 
ated seamen are eligible for disability pension 
under P.C.104/3546 of April 30, 1942 (L.G., 
1942, p.691) they may obtain medical treat- 
ment and hospital allowances under the terms 


of P.C.91 of January 16, 1936. The Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health will 
pay for the medical treatment of such seamen 
in Canada, and will also bear the cost of any 
treatment given in the United Kingdom while 
the seaman is undergoing repatriation pro- 
vided the treatment has been approved by the 
Overseas Representative of the Department in 
the United Kingdom. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


Armed Forces. An amendment in Part II of 
the First Schedule to the Act, which lists ex- 
cepted employments, was made by Order in 
Council P.C.9784 passed ‘December 24 under 
the War Measures Act. One provision in the 
original Schedule designated as non-insurable, 
employment in the Permanent Active Militia, 
the Royal Canadian Navy, the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force, and the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. The great expansion of the 
Armed Forces during the war has necessitated 
a revision of this provision which now excepts 
all employment as a member of any branch of 
His Maijesty’s Naval, Military or Air Forces or 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. In the 
preamble it is stated that Parliament will be 
asked to amend the Act to this effect as soon 
as possible. 

Truckers. An amendment in the Contribu- 
tion Regulations (L.G., Oct., 1943, p. 1414) 
authorized by Order in Council P.C. 8914 of 
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November 23 and gazetted December 11 ex- 
cepts truckers from the Act. A “trucker” is 
defined as “a person who, for remuneration, 
- contracts for the conveyance of things by 
means of a motor or horse-drawn vehicle and 
who is the owner of such vehicle either abso- 
lutely, partly or conditionally.” 

Special Orders. The Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission has power under section (p) 
of Part II of the First Schedule to the Act to 
issue special orders declaring any class of em- 
ployment an employment to which the Act 
does not apply on the ground that it is ordin- 
arily adopted as subsidiary employment only 
and not as a principal means of livelihood. To 
date, 15 special orders have been issued desig- 
nating the following employments as not insur- 
able (the date of each order and, if not 
immediately effective, the date on which it 
became effective, are indicated): 

(a) Seasonal employment of persons not in 
possession of an insurance book, in fac- 
tories for canning or processing food prod- 
ucts, when it is known that their employ- 
ment will be for a period not exceeding 
15 weeks in the 12-month period ending 
March 31 in any year. May 12, 1941; 
July 1, 1941. 

(6) Temporary employees engaged in connec- 
tion with federal, provincial and muni- 
cipal elections, such as enumerators, poll 
clerks, returning officers and those en- 
gaged in compiling voters’ lists, and 
census enumerators, May 12, 1941; July 1, 
1941. 

(c) Temporary employees engaged in connec- 
tion with circuses, carnivals, exhibitions, 
fairs or race meetings, when it is known 
that the employment will not be for a 
period exceeding 15 weeks within the 12- 
month period ending March 31 iin any 
year. This exception does not apply to 
persons already in possession of an insur- 
ance book. May 12, 1941; July 1, 1941. 

(d) Employment as a janitor or a caretaker 
where the remuneration of the person 
employed is solely pecuniary and is less 
than a daily average of 90 cents. October 
6, 1943. 

Note: This order supersedes one passed 
October 2, 1941, which also applied to 
janitors and caretakers paid no pecuniary 
remuneration. 

(e) Temporary employment from December 
13 to December 31 (inclusive) of students 
on vacation from a school, college or uni- 
versity at which such students are in regu- 
lar daytime attendance during the school 
term, if such students are not in _posses- 
sion of an insurance book. October 28, 

941. 
(f) Seasonal employment in apple packing of 


any person not iin possession of an insur- 


ance book, if it is known that his employ- 
ment will be for a period not exceeding 15 
weeks in the 12-month period ending 
ete 31 in each year. November 28, 
Casual employment of not more than six 
consecutive days in connection with snow 
or sleet removal provided that the em- 
ployer has not iin his custody the insurance 
book of any person so employed or that 


— 


(g 


no person so employed has in his posses- - 
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sion an insurance book covering previous. 
employment. January 21, 1942. 

(h) Employment by any telephone company 
or system of any person who has never 
been in possession of an insurance book 
if the period of employment does not 
exceed 10 days in any month. March 19, 
1942; March 24, 1942. 

(i) Employment for a period not exceeding: 
six weeks of any person to whom an insur- 
ance book has never been issued, in con- 
nection with the plebiscite held on April 
27, 1942. April 21, 1942. 

(j) Employment by a surveyor of any person 
who has never been in possession of ar 
insurance book if the period of employ- 
ment does not exceed 10 days in any 
month. November 10, 1942. 

(k) Employment by a grain elevator company 
at an elevator of any person who has. 
never been in possession of an insurance 
book, if the period of employment does: 
not exceed 10 days in any month. Febru- 
ary 23, 1943. 

(l) Employment of any person who is in re- 
ceipt of fixed annual remuneration not. 
exceeding in value $250 a year. October 
6, 1943. 

Note: This order supersedes one passed. 
June 10, 1943, applying to employment by 
a municipal authority of any person who 
occupies a position the remuneration for 
which is a fixed annual sum not exceeding 
in value $250 a year. 

(m) Employment by an electric power com- 
pany or system of any person who has 
never been in possession of an insurance 
book and whose usual occupation is farm- 
ing or forestry if the period of employ- 
ment does not exceed 10 days in any 
month. June 29, 1943. , 

(n) Employment as a charwoman for less than 
four hours a day outside the ordinary 
business hours of the employer. Novem- 
ber 3, 1943. 


War Measures Act 


A new office consolidation of the National 
Selective Service Civilian Regulations (L.G., 
1943, p. 19) with amendments up to Decem- 
ber 2 was published in the December 27 issue 
of Canadian War Orders and Regulations, 
1943. P.C. 9743 of December 24 clarifies the 
relation between the Regulations and the 
Order in Council (P.C. 946) of February 5, 
1943, providing for the control of Japanese 
persons in Canada (L.G., 1943, p. 390) by 
stipulating that P.C. 946 does not limit the 
operation of the Regulations, but in the case 
of conflicting orders, those under P.C. 946 
shall prevail over orders under the Civilian 
Regulations. P.C. 9440 of December 10, 
defining the status of refugee immigrants 
declares them subject to the National Selec- 
tive Service Civilian Regulations. P.C. 9079 
of Dezember 7, prescribes the conditions of 
work for military personnel employed on 
railway maintenance work (L.G., Dec., 1943, 
p. 1616). 

The following Orders in Council are sum- 
marized in the Manpower section or in the 
Notes of Current Interest: P.C. 8789, 
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December 24, amending the National Regis- 
tration Regulations; P.C. 9919, December 31, 
amending the National Selective Service 
Mobilization Regulations (L.G., 19438, p. 153) 
in regard to the duties of employers of men 
liable for military service; P.C. 9498, Decem- 
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ber 14, appointing a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the welfare of Japanese in settle- 
ments in British Columbia administered by 
the Department of Labour; P.C. 9746, Decem- 
ber 21, establishing an Economic Stabilization 
Information Committee. 


Provincial 


British Columbia Apprenticeship Act 


An amendment in the regulation adding 
the “jewellery manufacture and repair trade” 
to the schedule of trades to which this Act 
applies was gazetted on December 30. The 
designation now reads: “Jewellery manufac- 
ture and repair trade, which, without limiting 
the generality of the foregoing, includes 
setting, polishing, plating, carving, and 
engraving.” 


Manitoba Old Age and Blind Persons’ 
Pensions Act 


Six new regulations under this Act were 
gazetted December 4 but are effective from 
September 1, 1943. They relate to the 
amount of petision payable under the Supple- 
mentaiy Agreement made between’ the 
Dominicn Government and the Manitoba 
‘Government on September 1 to implement 
the provisions of Dominion Order in Council 
P.C. 6867 of August 10 (L.G., Sept., 1943, 
p. 1295). The latter provided for a wartime 
increase not exceeding $5 a month in old age 
and blind pensions. The Manitoba Legisla- 
ture by an Act assented to on. March 17, 
1943, had also provided for a supplementary 
allowance of $1.25 a month to pensioners 
(L.G., May, 1943, p. 699). 

The new regulations stipulate that if a 
pension calculated under the Supplementary 
Agreement of September 1 is equal to or 
greater than the former pension including 
the supplementary allowance of .$1.25. no 
further supplementary allowance will be paid 
by the Manitoba Government. If a pension 
calculated under the Supplementary Agree- 
ment is less than the former pension including 
the supplementary allowance, the Manitoba 
‘Government will pay an amount sufficient to 
bring the persion up to the amount received 
‘by the pensioner before the Supplementary 
Agreement was signed. However, if the 
pension calculated under the Supplementary 
Agreement decreases due to an improvement 
in the economic circumstances of the pen- 
sioner, he will receive an amount equal to 
his former pension calculated before the 
Agreement was signed plus the allowance of 
‘$1.25 less the amount by which his circum- 
stances have improved. The regulations also 
‘stipulate that a person who becomes pension- 
able after September 1, the date of the 
Supplementary Agreement, is to be treated 


as if he was a pensioner immediately before 
September 1, provided account is taken of 
changes occurring in his economic status from 
time to time. 


Quebec Lands and Forests Act 


Because of the scarcity of labour in the 
logging industry, scalers have been authorized 
by an Order in Council gazetted November 
20 to scale four-foot wood by the apparent 
cord without an assistant provided that the 
measurement is made with a rule or stick and 
not with a tape. This relaxation of the 
Woods and Forests Regulations is to be 
effective during the current forest-operating 
season. 

Another Order in Council gazetted) Decem- 
ber 4 relaxes for the current season the Order 
in Council of last April which required scalers 
to determine the volume of sawlogs by 
measuring both ends of each log. The relaxa~ 
tion was considered necessary to enable the 
industry to become familiar with the pro- 
posed new practice of two-end measurement 
and so as nct to aggravate the difficulties of 
recruiting labour at the present time. It 
permits operators to continue scaling sawlogs 
at the small end only, provided they deter- 
mine the volume of the logs by the applica- 
tion of specified correction factors and 
calculate the wages of pieceworkers according 
to the two-end measurement. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act | 


By-law B-1 Revised. Two amendments in 
by-law B-1 Revised, which provides for a levy 
on payrolls to defray the cost of administering 
the Minimum Wage Act, were gazetted and 
effective on December 24 (L.G., 1941, pp. 31, 
658; 1942, p. 60; 1943, pp. 154, 267, 1034). 
One amendment further reduces the assessment 
from one-eighth of one per cent to one-tenth 
of one per cent. The reduced rate applies to 
the levy on wages paid after July 1, 1948. All 
employers whose employees are subject to any 
minimum wage orders must pay the levy. 

The second amendment stipulates that cost- 
of-living bonuses are not subject to levy. In 
addition, it repeals the amendment of last 
June (L.G., July, 1943, p. 1034) which made 
special arrangements regarding the payment of 
levy for employers in forest operations, and 
declares that by-law B-1 does not apply to 
timber operators who are now governed by the 
new: by-laws B-1-B and B-1-C. 
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By-laws B-1-B and B-1-C, also gazetted 
December 24, re-enact the provisions of the 
repealed amendment of last June regarding 
the levy on employers in forest operations. 
For employers in these operations the levy 
remains at one-eighth of one per cent, and it 
is expressly stated that employers may not 
charge any portion of it to their employees. 
Under by-law B-1-B employers engaged in 
timber-driving operations must pay by Febru- 
ary 10 of each year a levy on wages paid to 
timber drivers in the preceding calendar year. 
By-law B-1-C requires employers in other 
timber operations to pay by June 10 a levy on 
wages paid in the preceding 12 months from 
May 1 to April 30. 

Additional provisions in the new by-laws 
are similar to those in by-law B-1. They stipu- 
late that employers must submit with their 
remittance of the levy, a statement showing 
the wages paid in the levy period, the amount 
subject to levy and the amount of levy due. 
Interest at five per cent per annum must be 
paid on unpaid assessments more than 15 days 
overdue. The value of board, lodging and 
other benefits supplied by the employer, any 
amounts paid as indemnity in lieu of notice or 
for holidays, absence through sickness or acci- 
dent, and living allowances are subject to 
levy. Cost-of-living bonuses are exempt. 


Saskatchewan Electrical Inspection and 
Licensing Act 


A consolidation and revision of the regula- 
tions under this Act were gazetted on Decem- 
ber 23, replacing regulations issued in 1935 and 
amendments. They deal with the licensing of 
electricians, journeymen, electrical contractors 
and supply houses, and with the inspection of 
electrical apparatus and work. 

Under the Act no one may obtain a con- 
tractor’s licence unless he holds a journey- 
man’s licence, or employs a licensed journey- 
man. Journeymen are defined in the Act as 
persons competent to install, repair or alter 
electrical apparatus for a contractor without 
supervision. The regulations stipulate that 
candidates for a full journeyman’s licence 
must submit proof of completion of appren- 
ticeship of four years (or three years if they 
have completed an electrical course) and must 
undergo a written or practical examination, 
or both on the requirements of the Canadian 
Electrical Code, the provisions of the Act and 
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the regulations, and any local by-laws which 
may apply. The examiners will also review 
the inspector’s reports of the work upon which 
the candidate has been employed. Candidates 
for a restricted) journeyman’s licence, which 
limits the holder to certain types of work, 
must take a written or practical examination, 
or both, in the branches of electrical work to 
which the licence applies, and will also be 
examined on the legislation if the examiners 
consider it necessary. A journeyman’s licence 
may be suspended by the Saskatchewan Power 
Commisison and three suspensions auto- 
matically cancel the licence. Causes for sus- 
pension include consistently poor work, en- 
gaging in the business of, or posing as, an 
electrical contractor without a contractor’s 
licence, and in the case of a restricted licensed 
holder, performing work not specified in the 
licence. 


Under the Act all public buildings and bus- 
iness establishments such as educational in- 
stitutions, mines, factories, etc., must employ 
licensed electricians to take charge of the 
operation or maintenance of electrical installa- 
tions machinery, or other apparatus. The regu- 
lations stipulate that candidates for an elec- 
tricilan’s licence must pass a written or prac- 
tical examination, or both, to prove their 
competency to take charge of electrical in- 
stallations or machinery. Such a licence may 
be suspended in the same manner as a jour- 
neyman’s licence. 


The examination fee for a journeyman’s or 
an electrician’s licence is $2, and $4 in the 
event of a re-examination. The licence fee 
is $1 per annum. 


Saskatchewan Game Act 


Revised regulations relating to the licensing 
of guides were also gazetted on December 23, 
replacing regulations of 1936. They prohibit 
unlicensed persons from being employed or 
acting as guides for persons hunting game. 
If the Game Commissioner considers that an 
applicant who is a resident of the province is 
properly qualified, he will register him as 
a guide. The licence is $5 per annum. Licences 
expire on December 31. Guides are responsible 
for extinguishing fires, must report any in- 
fractions of the Game Act and may not 
exercise their rights under a hunting licence 
while acting as a guide. 





Decisions of the Labour Court of Ontario 


Union Which Had Been Refused Certification 
Not Entitled to Make New A pphlication 
Until After One Year 


N November 27, Mr. Justice McFarland 
dismissed a second application by the 
United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers 


of America to be certified as the collective 
bargaining agency for the employees of York 
Arsenals Limited. The first application was 
dismissed by Mr. Justice Roach on October 1 
on the ground that the union had not made 
out a prima facie case to show that it repre- 
sented a majority of the employees (L.G., 


1944] 


Dec. 1948. p. 1749). The Union instituted new 
proceedings because it claimed that it had 
overcome the numerical inferiority which was 
one of the reasons for the dismissal of its first 
application. There was no intervener. 


When Mr. Justice Roach heard the first 
application, the union had only 515 members 
among the approximately 2,200 employees 
who were entitled to be represented for pur- 
poses of collective bargaining. The union now 
filed in evidence forms signed’ by nearly 1,400 
employees authorizing the union to act as 
their collective bargaining agent. 


The Court noted that these forms were not 
applications for membership in the union and 
imposed no liability on the signatories, not 
even the payment of dues. It held, therefore, 
that the change of circumstances which was 
alleged by the applicant was not established 
by the evidence. 

In any case, it stated that the present pro- 
ceedings, “if allowed, would constitute an un- 
conscionable result, never contemplated, in my 
opinion, by the Legislature.” The result would 
be that an applicant could make application 
after application while the employer, except in 
case of fraud, was prevented by the statute 
from taking any action until after a year. The 
Court considered that the present proceedings 
were in effect a violation of sec. 15 (2) of the 
Act which provides that there will be no 
appeal from a decision of the Court. It there- 
fore ordered that no further proceedings could 
be taken in the matter until after October 1, 
1944, one year after the date of the original 
decision of Mr. Justice Roach. United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of America 
v. York Arsenals Limited, (1943) Ontario 
Weekly Notes 781. 


Employees’ Council Certified as Collective 
Bargaining Agency for Employees of 
Aluminum Company of Canada 
Limited, Kingston 


A case involving the Aluminum Company of 
Canada Limited, Kingston Works, was decided 
by Mr. Justice McFarland on December 9, 
when he granted the application of the Em- 
ployees’ Council, Aluminum Company of 
Canada Limited, Kingston Works, to be certi- 
fied as the collective bargaining agency for the 
employees of the plant. There were two inter- 
veners: the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, which claimed to represent a group of 
skilled workers, and the Aluminum Workers of 
America, which claimed to represent all the 
employees of the plant. 


Organization of the Employees’ Council was 
started in August, 1941, when 105 representa- 
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tives were elected to committees of the nine 
departments of the plant. A constitution was 
adopted on December 15, 1941, after delegates 
from all departments had visited plants in 
which similar councils were operating and a 
report had been made to the 105 representa- 
tives. Under the constitution the Employees’ 
Council was composed of the chairmen of the 
nine departmental committees and the chair- 
man of the Council was elected by a secret 
vote of the members. 

An agreement was signed on December 22, 
1941, between the Council and the- respondent 
company by which the latter recognized the 
Council as the sole bargaining agent of the 
employees. A draft of the agreement was 
posted on the notice board before its execution 
and copies of the agreement as concluded were 
both posted and circulated. A new agreement 
was signed on December 8, 1948. Before it was 
signed it was considered by the Council and 
all but one of the departmental chairmen 
signed it. In addition it was submitted to the 
departmental committees for discussion and 
the changes were posted. Some objections were 
made to it before its execution. These were 
considered by the Council and some of them 
were accepted. 

The Court noted that all the witnesses who 
were employees, including those called by the 
interveners, were unanimous in stating that 
they had no complaint as to the manner in 
which the Council looked after their interests 
or as to the wages they were receiving. 

The Court felt that there was considerable 
merit in the contention of the International 
Association of Machinists that they were 
peculiarly fitted to represent their group of 
skilled workers. It attached more importance, 
however, to the fact that this group was essen- 
tially temporary and would become insigni-. 
ficant as soon as the war was over. 

In regard to the application of the Alumi- 
num Workers of America, the Court stated 
that it 

presents a much less attractive picture. Most 
of their representatives were active members 
of the Council up to within a few days of the 
hearing. They then joined a violent campaign 
to secure members for the Aluminum Workers 
of America. 


The Court decided that no other conclusion 
was possible from the evidence than that the 
Employees’ Council represented a substantial 
majority of the workers and was entitled to be 
certified. — Employees Council, Aluminum 
Company of Canada Ltd., Kingston Works, v. 
Aluminum Company of Canada‘ Limited, 
Kingston Works, Dec. 9, 1943. 


Prices 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, December, 1943 


Cost of: Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as 
Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics official 
cost-of-living index recorded a decline 

of 0-1 points to 119-3 between November and 
December, 1943. There was a net rise in this 
index of 0-5 points during 1943, while the 
wartime increase has been 18:4 per cent. 
Weakness in December was due to price 
declines in the food group coupled with 
rebates on electricity rates in certain cities. 
Lower quotations for beef, pork, oranges, 
turnips and cabbage outweighed increases for 
butter, eggs and potatoes to lower the food 
index 0:4 to 132-7. Fuel and lighting moved 
down 1:4 points to 111:9. Home furnishings 
and services gained 0-6 points to 118-8 due 
to advances in furniture and chinaware while 
a firmer tone for the recreation section of 


the miscellaneous sub-group: was reflected in 
a gain of 0°3 to 108-6. The two remaining 
sub-groups were unchanged, clothing at 121-1 
and rentals at 111-9. (See Table I). 
Cost-of-living index movements for eight 
regional cities recorded minor fluctuations 
between October and December. <A rise of 
0-5 points to 119-5 for Saskatoon was the 
largest change; and there were increases of 
0-1 for both Saint John at 118-5, and 
Edmonton at 116-0. Vancouver was 0:2 
points lower at 117-5, while Halifax at 118-1, 
Montreal at 121-4, and Toronto at 117-4 
recorded losses of 0-1 each. Winnipeg was 
unchanged at 115°:4. Net changes for 1943 
showed Halifax living costs recording the 
sharpest gain of 1-9 points, while the only 
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PRICES 


decline was registered by Winnipeg, down 
0-2. From August, 1939, to December, 1943, 
Montreal living costs have shown the highest 
recorded rise of 21-4 per cent while the 
Winnipeg increase of 15:4 per cent was the 
smallest among the eight regional cities. 
(See Table II.) 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices 
of staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) 
is prepared each month by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. It shows the prices of 
these commodities in 64 cities across Canada 
at the date under review. 


The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably com- 
plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 
used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by in- 
dependent stores. They do not include prices 
from chain stores. As the movement of chain 
store prices agrees closely with the movement 
of independent store prices it was considered 
that the extra work and cost involved in com- 
piling and printing a separate table for chain 
store prices were not warranted although chain 
store prices are used in the calculation of the 
index. 


The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for flats and apartments are 
shown while figures for other cities represent 
single-house rentals. In all cases figures repre- 
sent rents being paid, not the rent asked for 
vacant dwellings. The basis of these figures 
is the record of rents for every tenth tenant- 
occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 census 
of housing. The movement of rents since that 
time has been determined from reports sub- 
mitted by real estate agents. The 1941 census 
averages have been adjusted in accordance 
with the change indicated by these reports, 
and the printed figures show a $4 spread 
centred around each city average. 


Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodities 
at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows the 
percentage changes in prices since that date; 
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also the actual price on the first of the current 
month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average ex- 
penditure was $1,413.90, divided as follows: 
food (31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per 
cent), $269.50; fuel and light (6:4 per cent), 
$90.50; clothing (11:7 per cent), $165.80; home 
furnishings (8:9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4-3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5°2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, home furnishings, 
etc., with their weights, was published in the. 
Lasour Gazerte for July, 1948, page 1057. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 13871). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the period 
September 15 to October 11, 1941, except. 
under the regulations of the Wartime Prices: 
and Trade Board. The activities of the Board 
in the operation of the price control policy 
are summarized quarterly in the lLasour 
GazeTTe under the title, Price Control in 
Canada. 

Wholesale Prices 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics general 
wholesale price index closed 1943 at a seven- 
teen year peak level of 102-5. A _ small 
December increase of 0-1 reflected higher 
authorized prices for imported and domestic 
bituminous coal, sand, gravel and crushed 
stone, as well as small increases in the vege- 
table products group. The _ non-metallic 
minerals group moved 1-9 points higher to 
102-4 in December, while the vegetable group 
gained 0-1 to 94:9 due to higher prices for 
unmanufactured tobacco, rye, potatoes, green 
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coffee beans, onions and lemons. These out- Chemicals and allied products also eased 0-1 


weighed declines in flour and oranges. A 
sharp seasonal drop in eggs, particularly in 
central and western Canadian centres was 
responsible for a decline of 0-1 to 109°6 in 
animal products, in spite of firmer quota- 
tions for live stock, furs, fowl and buttér. 


~ cent. 


to 100-2 on slightly lower quotations among 
inorganic chemicals. Compared with Decem- 
ber, 1942, the average level of wholesale prices 
has shown an increase of 5-7 per cent, while 
the wartime advance amounted to 41:8 per 
Field and animal products both con- 


TABLE I—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
IN CANADA 
Prices 4S AT THE BEGINNING OF EacH Monte 


Adjusted 


to base 
_ 100-0 for 
August, 
1939 Total Food 
OB creas, cele nes ene ack: Il eee ahs chants 79-7 88-3 
OAT reer See ot Re otal Ad a 80-0 91-9 
HOTS heey ai. A lis ae ee ree 81-6 92-7 
GEG H IR At te By Ree oe aie fl) RN Ht 2, 88-3 103-3 
GU Gi verde Sue ea ened Be Rens ecres UML cr scebe nce, Ris 104-5 133-3 
NOLS Meret ark Geer rene ase Riad 118-3 152-8 
OMOEA VAG Sicko kitscckes Setest tots a hte: 130-0 163-3 
OVC VEO eae Ue ae tT ACE 150-5 188-1 
AOD Tr eer oo er Doel A Poe Ee 132-5 143-9 
RODD er ak LT Shes, Lee Ra ARTS Gl SEe Se ete 121-3 121-9 
NOOB Hy Se uae ee Ue, MRLs) | igs 121-8 133-3 
5 NOH Lise Mahe pak | RIMES “oar oe Bec eT oh eo 8 119-9 130-8 
OAs a Pav Sc dea ae nat ahh Sr WN A oe 120-5 131-5 
OOO ae hha) pecan en ane ade 121-7 134-7 
POSA Mane ee ate: hs 0, Seen arenes | ein ote 95-6 92-7 
HOSEA te oi, ees AGS Rhee lst cestune els 96-2 94-6 
TOS GW he Seek tal bob eee Bees, eee 98-1 97-8 
OS Maen ore lt ciceee.'bai,  UeteY tanta ANE ee aR L AS Ro 101-2 103-2 
OBR pein Oe at cetin, € biota ek ea ae Uh 102-2 103-8 
1939 
JNVEATSS GU ecg GU CCe ath agi ao oe 100-0 100-8 99-3 
September 1............... 100-6 100-8 99-4 
VCCODET! ZEN Kuh cuidate sails 3 102-7 103 - 106-3 
WM ecemben bavirn catioewees 103-0 103-8 104-7 
VY oar /s lei es| 2h oa oe 101-5 100-6 
1940 
SANUATY Qian pte sich eektaeiinla® 103-0 103-8 104-5 
PAWS Tate tein etaig ois as etevere Cs 103-8 104-6 104-8 
UU AD Risiets sictete a sralc esr eri tats 104-8 105-6 105-3 
MCctoObper ilies seers e ieee techs 106-2 107-0 108-1 
Pe pe eet | Mee ace ae 105-6 105-6 
1941 
WOMUATY Doe Werte sceresiee De 107-4 108-3 109-7 
Arora lil. ceueda tack eits 2 ops 107-7 108-6 110-1 
RUMMY Moachere es hemor etre pie shale 111-0 111-9 116-6 
Ostober latte ee ane 6 114-6 115-5 123-2 
Mecember (syn has cere 114-9 115-8 123-8 
BAT wer tae ona | ah Pome = ac 111-7 116-1 
1942 
ARV NUBIA /daneblanin arp Ocho eeerae 114-5 115-4 122-3 
VATOT ALL tees sta Gia: s ge venaishsiaazetaane 115-0 115-9 123-7 
BIL Denton cet ie oo tes cveatoun ons 117-0 117-9 130-3 
@Mctobersal Bice Ma kee 116-9 117-8 129-8 
OAR IE is. Fae | eae poe 117-0 127-2 
1943 
A ANUALY 2 OR eae Oe ier eter 116-2 117-1 127-3 
MSOruanry Ll.) ceases eae 116-0 116-9 126-7 
Wane hcl these caina misses eee oe 116-3 117-2 127-7 
PASTOT LAN ones cia erctonae inns eerokest ct ae 116-7 117-6 128-7 
Many pli: Ser airs cine esac seae aed 117-2 118-1 129-9 
MUTE! Ly mee Save sip gantis aidan ues ae 117-6 118-5 130-9 
PGES Sete athe ea eeherame nee isi 117-9 118-8 131-8 
INVER ERE BES OORT BO 118-3 119-2 133-2 
September Loy. .ccc see me 118-5 119-4 133-5 
Octoher tose ties cece: 118-4 119-3 132-9 
INovembernl 4-5 Gebkne nee 118-5 119-4 133-1 
December lh she. sce os 118-4 119-3 132-7 





On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Retail 


Home Prices 
Fuel and Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
Rent Light | Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services modities 
only)t 
74:3 76-9 88-0 LOS) CPT COREE eee 
72-1 75-4 88-9 CAUCE Me mre fet ees oy oe 
69-9 73°8 96-8 LODO cet, OG] te oeeoontens 
70-6 75-4 110-8 TsO) SO TEC ee 
75°8 83-8 130-3 Sb, lob Hie eee 
80-2 92-2 152-3 OT A ic Lae Ne te eee 
87-6 100-7 175-1 TOU HIN ee 
100-2 119-9 213-1 LUO erry | RR ok oe 
109-2 127-5 123-4 D255 Se Sees 
113-7 122-2 147-0 LIQsGrE0) Fie, Pils ee 
115-9 116-8 139-1 LOG hice Vin: get |e ie rere 
114-5 114-4 135-6 LOSS) ill eee eee 
117-3 113-2 135-5 LOSES ME ee 
119-7 112-6 134-8 1O5 50) >. chy cuit ceter oe eae 
93-2 102-1 97-1 OCR a ed | nee eee 
04-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 _ 102-0 104-3 
103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 105-4 
107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107°5 122-2 
111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 122-7 
113-3 1127, 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
141-5 112-7 120-2 117-8 108-0 124-0 
411-5 113-0 120-4 117-8 108-2 124-5 
111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
111-5 113-4 120-6 117-9 108-2 125-8 
111-5 113-4 120-6 118-2 108-3 126-0 
111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125 8 
111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-9 
111-9 111-9 121-1 118-8 108 6 125-9 





* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939—100. 
$ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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tributed to the December rise of 0°4 to 104-6 
for Canadian farm products. This level repre- 
sented a gain of 20-1 per cent during the 
past twelve months and an advance since 
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The December increase of 0-4 to 91-7 for 
field products reflected gains for certain grades 
of unmanufactured tobacco, rye, potatoes and 
onions while the advance in animal products 


August, 1939, of 79-1 per cent. A sharp 
temporary break in grain prices during 
August, 1939, caused this wartime increase to : ; 
be about 13 per cent higher than if July, 1939, These outweighed weakness in eggs. (See 
were taken as the pre-war reference month. Table V.) 


TABLE II 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES 
OF CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1943 
Base: August, 1939=100 


from an index level of 125-7 to 126-1 was 
caused by upturns in live stock and fowl. 








Home 
Furnishings} Miscel- 
—— Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing and laneous 
Services 

Dalila een tte Ante a oly Seana ee 118-1 138-9 105-7 105-9 117-6 114-8 109-0 
ISL Fas Ca) Cs le An eA Meine pans Un eee 118-5 132-4 107-3 107-9 121-7 116-0 110-2 
Montreal ne inks ae setae oe eco anale 121-4 139-2 108-3 113-4 124-3 118-3 106:5 
BROOD EOE hen ae Oy. Weert el ye ee 117-4 129-8 111-1 119-2 117-5 114-7 108-4 
WANKIDER Re hk btr. Selene eae se 115-4 130-4 104-4 107-1 118-1 115-9 106-3 
Basleatoon.e ne. ie fee eet 119-5 136-4 113-1 107-0 119-2 119-6 106-7 
EWOmontonel eis oa ees acto oe be 116-0 133-8 100-0 99-4 123-9 116-9 107-7 
MEN COUVER GASES. e os ee areca oes 117-5 135-5 99-7 108-6 123-3 115-7 108-7 





TABLE III—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939- 
DECEMBER, 1948, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL 
PRICES FOR DECEMBER, 1943 











Price 

Hae? Aug. | Dec. | May |} Aug. | Nov.} Feb. | May |} Aug. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Dec. 

Commodities Per | 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942°| 1943 | 1943 | 1y4s | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 

Beef, sirloin steak..............000: lb. | 100-0] 120-7] 124-0] 188-7) 135-8] 137-3} 143-0] 145-5] 143-7] 144-1] 143-0] 39-9 
Beef, round steak...............000% lb. | 100-0] 125-7} 130-8] 147-3) 145-6] 147-3} 154-9] 158-2] 155-7) 155-71 154-4] 36-6 
Beeftirib: roast’. suck .heiocec ae sca es Ib. | 100-0] 125-5) 129-6] 143-9} 143-0] 145-7] 155-7} 164-3] 172-6] 173-9] 173-0] 39-8 
Beefeshoulder? 6:3.sc5). 634.40 bee es « lb. | 100-0} 182-7] 140-3] 159-7} 157-2} 161-0] 172-3] 178-6] 180-5] 181-1] 179-9] 928-6 
Beeltste wine eek. Ws ues ecto ee Ib. | 100-0] 186-7) 148-7] 165-1) 165-1] 169-8] 180-2) 184-1] 181-7] 181-7] 179-4] 292-6 
Veal, forequarter...............006. Ib. | 100-0} 189-3} 145-0] 153-3] 159-2] 164-5] 176-3] 179-9] 182-8] 182-8] 181-7] 30-7 
Lamb, leg roast... 3.4 cc. cao ete as § Ib. | 100-0} 109-9) 117-3] 185-6} 121-8) 132-7) 137-7] 157-4] 135-6] 126-4] 125-7] 35-7 
IRorlesfiresiigl coins) te oe as etree s oe Ib. | 100-0] 125-3) 127-3] 129-6] 1380-4] 131-9} 135-4} 138-5} 139-2] 139-6] 138-8] 36-1 
Pork, fresh, shoulder..............- Ib. } 100-0} 127-0} 129-6) 133-7] 134-7] 187-8} 144-4] 145-4] 148-0) 148-5! 147-4] 928-9 
Bacon, breakfast, sliced Ib. | 100-0] 1382-3] 132-9} 134-5) 136-3] 138-5] 139-1] 140-0] 140-3} 140-6] 140-3] 45-6 
TIGRE DUTONe re ee ec abe Mee ere Ib. | 100-0] 151-3) 143-0} 141-2] 143-0} 157-9] 162-3] 162-3} 162-3] 162-3] 162-3] 18-5 
Shortening, vegetable............... lb. | 100-0} 184-7] 134-7] 184-7) 134-7) 186-1] 137-5] 137-5] 187-5] 137-5} 137-5] 19-8 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ fresh.............- _ doz.} 100-0} 156-4) 116-8} 131-6] 183-2] 146-7] 134-2) 162-5] 178-0] 181-6] 182-2] 55-4 
BRP R RR ec ee i oen:, Sake sae. s t. | 100-0) 111-0) 111-0} 111-0] 112-8) 94-5} 95-4] 95-4] 95-4! 95-4] 95-4! 10-4 
Butter, creamery, prints............ tb. 100-0} 140-5] 143-6] 142-1} 146-2] 146-2] 145-8} 141-8] 142-5) 144-0] 145-1] 39-6 
Cheese, Canadian, mild............. Ib. | 100-0} 174-6] 171-6] 165-4] 163-0} 162-5] 164-4] 166-3] 165-9] 166-3] 167-8} 34-9 
Breade whiter ie sk 2.5 32. ce a rseinls Sie Ib. | 100-0} 106-5) 106-3] 106-3} 106-3} 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3 6-7 
Hlours first grades. .0.e0 ceo ee Ib. | 100-0} 127-3] 127-3] 127-3) 127-3] 127-3} 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3} 4-2 
Rolledioate; Dulkeice 2. costs eases lb. | 100-0} 112-0} 114-0} 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 5-7 
Corns lakes’ S:0ze.2. © seis iy ctie a pkg | 100-0} 101-1) 101-1) 101-1] 101-1} 101-1] 101-1} 101-1] 101-1] 101-1] 101-1 9-3 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’8............- tin | 100-0} 129-9] 130-2] 130-2] 130-2! 131-1} 132-1] 132-1] 131-1] 132-1] 135-8] 14-4 
ews: CANNCH 2 Bae haem, | stele chore ste tin | 100-0] 117-5) 118-3] 119-2] 120-0} 120-0} 120-0] 120-8} 121-7] 121-7] 123-3] 14-8 
Corn icannedss2 Secon nes oon ene ce tin | 100-0} 128-3] 129-2] 131-0] 131-9] 131-9] 131-9] 133-6] 134-5] 133-6] 134-5] 15-2 
IBeans drys. 45 ce Oe os aw ons amide aoe Ib. | 100-0} 129-4} 129-4) 129-4] 127-5] 127-5] 127-5} 129-4] 129-4] 129-4] 131-4 6-7 
ONTONSH As ks ake aes SAS Aiea rel os he Ib. | 100-0} 108-2) 146-9} 128-6] 98-0} 110-2} 132-7] 159-2] 149-0] 146-9] 144-9] 7-1 
IPOtAtOGS sch ble ccttes Ooeo ne ee 15lb.} 100-0} 89-9] 125-6] 174-7] 121-3] 131-1] 154-3] 169-2] 137-2] 136-3] 136-6] 44-8 
Prunes, Mediumy 44 sss sae. serie es Ib. | 100-0} 115-8] 118-4] 120-2] 121-9] 124-6] 123-7] 125-4! 126-3] 126-3] 127-2] 14-5 
Raisins, seedless, bulk.............- lb. | 100-0} 104-0} 104-6] 104-0] 100-7} 98-0} 103-3} 111-3] 104-0] 102-0] 101-3] 15-3 
Oranges, medium size..............- doz | 100-0} 132-5) 113-7) 124-9] 156-3] 129-7] 141-3] 143-7] 147-8] 147-8] 141-0] 41-3 
Lemons, medium size..............- doz.| 100-0} 111-3] 110-8] 112-6] 126-5} 129-5] 133-8] 144-9] 145-8] 141-8] 137-8] 44-8 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0z..:........... jar | 100-0} 111-3} 111-9] 112-6] 113-8] 114-5) 115-1) 115-1/4115-1/4115-1] 113-8} 18-1 
Peaches 20:025.8 fang ese as eeitae es tin | 100-0) 101-5) 102-0] 102-0} 103-6} 104-1] 105-6] 109-6]+109-6] 109-6] 109-1] 21-5 
Marmalade, orange, 16 oz........... jar | 100-0} 118-3] 119-7] 119-7] 121-2] 125-8] 129-5] 131-8] 131-1] 131-1] 131-1] 17-3 
Corn sy GUD ad) DS aes ine ete ae jar | 100-0} 188-0] 139-0] 139-7] 140-7] 142-7] 154-7] 154-7] 154-7] 154-3] 153-7] 46-1 
Sugar, granulated? 4 2....220. 94.00 Ib. | 100-0] 1382-3] 182-3] 132-3] 182-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3 8-6 
Sugar wyellowis, 68. «ose sacrterlto us lb. | 100-0} 1381-3] 131-7] 131-7] 131-7] 133-3] 133-3} 133-3} 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 8-5 
COCO. sect Fite, A oso ets erteieretoatane 4s Ib. | 100-0] 141-6} 141-7] 141-4] 142-0] 130-5] 130-5] 130-8] 131-1] 131-1] 131-1] 44-3 
Peay Diack «dil bees... sols hie etek, pkg | 100-0} 145-2} 147-3] 148-3] 148-3] 131-3] 131-6] 131-6} 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 38-7 


rr 
* Descriptions and units of sale apply to December 1943 prices. 
{ Nominal price. 
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LOCALITY 


P.£.L.— 
1—Charlottetown........... 
Nova Scotia— 
Bea Ed AUTRE. 15 sbeidisioeisiapeortesit's 
3—New Glasgow........... 
A——DY ANOY eaten es oss elels 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............. 
f= NLONCLOR Wie iclefig es ace tare 
8—Saint John 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi............. 


ee ry 


17—Thetford Mines 
18—Three Rivers........... 
Ontario— 


eee eee w ee 


CC iC Ce 


28—Kingston.............6. 
29— Kitchener), |. .64 7. ne 
BO—LAONGOR:, 5 aie, shia ds teal s 
31—Niagara Falls........... 
32—North Bay............. 
Bo—-Oshawesnacicases 070 oes 
BE OTAWA 53450 8m si syne de> 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


[ JANUARY 


TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


ee) 
oO 
fe?) 
= 












per lb. package 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ medium 


per quart 
Butter, creamery, prints, 


per lb. 
Bread. plain white, 


per Ib. 
Cheese, Canadian mild, 


per lb. 
Bacon, breakfast, med., 
or large. per dozen 


rolled, per Ib. 
Milk, 


Blade roast, 
per lb. package 
Shortening, vegetable, 


sliced. per lb. 


per lb. 
Lamb, leg roast, 
per lb. 
Fresh loins, 
per lb. 
Fresh shoulder, 
Lard, pure, 


per lb. 
Round steak, 
per Ib. 
Rib roast, prime, 
per lb. 
Stewing, 
per lb. 
Veal, boneless fronts, 


Sirloin steak, 


per lb. 
Flour, first grade, 


per lb. 
Rolled oats, bulk, 





8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 
















cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 


44-7/19-2)20-3/55-7| 9-0/40-3)/34-2 


cts.| cts.| cts. 
37-4/36-8}.... 


cts.| cts.| cts. cts. 


42-6137 -8/39-9130-6/24-6).... 


cts.| cts.| cts. 


370/35 -4/28-8)44-7}19-5}19-9/58-3]10-5)44-2/35-6 
42-5138-6138-3/31-1/24-7|... ./37-2/388-1180-4146-9/20-0/20-0/58-1]10-0/48-6/37-0 
46-0/40-6/35-3/31-1/24-2)..../37-3/38-3]32-71/45-0/18-8}19-9)... ./12-0]43-2137-0 
42-7|37-7|37-8|30-3/21-4)... .|36-9/36-5/29-4/44-9/20-2/20-6/58-9]10-0/43-4/37-0 


41-1/37-3)/39-3)/30-7/24-0!.... 


41-5)37-5)45-2/29 -4/20-7/29-7/36- 6/36 -5)31-3/46-3)19-3]19-7156-7/10-0/42-8135-5 
41-9/37-5)40-8/29-7/21-8]. .. .|86-7/35-8)30-0)47-4/19-4/20-1156-9)10-0)42- 4135-0 
42-239 - 2/38 -8/30- 8/23 -9)31-0/37-2/39-2/31-1144-6119-3]19-7/58-3]11-0/42-6}35-4 


-3]....|87-0/31-7|/30-5/48-7/20-0/20-7/55-0} 9-0/38-9]... 
-4131-1137+1)32-1]27-8146-1/18-0/19-1/55-0/10-0/38-2/32-9 


8-5/38-5/31-7 
9-0/38-3/33-0 
9-0/37-8}35-0 


8:0)38-5).... 
9-0)38-6)... 


oe Crd 


9-0)38-9/31-0} .5- 


aC: 
4:5 


4-6 
4-9 


4-3 


4-8 


4-8 
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COAL AND RENTALS, CANADA, DECEMBER, 1943 



























































































Sane) cae he Sugar Coal 
egetables - - 2 io a 
Vee b o |3 LS U8 Z 

uy BS A ES oa Bes o) 8» 
Loge os n => apm 
ies Pe MS RA) PIs} pas om 0 
Soe = =] ep 2 g P| os a g S33 
Oo & rs] gs] 6,0 g @ |.4 |.8 RPelog]h . OM 
a | oO an os hes iI om | re} oOo os ‘SO. On aS a g = Rent (c) 
ot Ge B| ‘6 ONS he tele oleic lets. a Sia beady - 
>| 8s] 28] 28 S18 |8 |RSESlES/S S/S 8/8/93 S 4e|8_| 2 
3 8 a2 Sie 8. e a hae] S| pad Beg aad oe [A | 9.2 wal 2 a 

x a = “ — 
Sx | 3a] 68] 28] 4/89) go |24/8s/2s/28/ Salen) pels |e] odie] 88 | 38 
SS a SH) Bol Sei BHI eRIaH by ty] - BIO & wle &/ Saw] Oo me] a) Cee) ot he 
© Lo Oo O |-4 Oo (3) o ) 3) ® = a 

8 a a3 ES Sel -calsa| 2a aS/ES/ES ea) S Sie SES BSS Re ales cal1ee8 
Sane ial Cie fe Ge LR Ce AOR IO he ee AR US I any ibe IO. ee AT ad 6 
cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.| cts | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| $ (b) | $ (b) $ 


14-7] 15-0) 15-5) 6-6) 9-2) 85-7) 13-9/16-1/50-8)70-1/38-2/21-7/35-1/49-5) 8-6] 8-1/53-9/37-9)...... 24-00-28 -00(d) 


14-6] 14-3)..... 7-4| 7-6] 44-7] 15-0 15-0/47-3/49-1]....).... 36-2/49-1] 8-5} 8-2)50-4/38-0)...... 11-69} 27-50-31-50 2 
14-8] 14-7] 15-3} 6-3] 7-2) 44-9) 15-3/15-4)... |49-5/38-0/22-0/38-4/49-6) 8-2) 8-2|52-4/37-9]...... 7-47| 16-00-20-00 3 
14-7} 15-2} 16-0) 6-5] 7-8) 46-7] 18-7|15-0)46-3/58-5/35-7|....|85-7/49-0) 8-6} 8-4/51-8/37-8]...... 6-12] 18-00-22-00(d)| 4 
15-3} 15-5) 15-6) 6-7] 7-8} 44-9) 14-1)15-9/45-3151-8/41-3/22-0/37-5/49-1] 8-7) 8-5/52-0/38-0]...... 10-47} 26-50-30-50 5 
14-8] 15-5] 15-3] 6-6] 7-8) 39-5)..... 15-9]44-6/49-8/39-3]....188-7/48-4) 8-4] 8-3/51-9138-0]...... 11-11} 21-00-25-00(d)| 6 


ie sibs 15-0/44-9|50-1/39-5|20-5/37-8|49-2) 9-0) 8-8|54-6/38-0)...... 
36-4/49-2) 8-4) 8-2/49-5/38-0)...... 


15-0} 15-0}..... 6-5) 7-7] 39-3 26-00-30 -00(d) 


15-3} 15-0]..... 6-7] 7-7} 42-8) 14-3)16-1]45-4)47-7]....1.... 
. .|88-7}49-5] §-5) 8-1/50-3/39-8) 18-36 
36-7/45-0| 8-3! 8-0)44-9/38-9} 17-09 
35-1/44-9| 8-0} 7-9/46-3|39-7) 16-97 
35-5)48-2] 8-1] 7-9)/42-5/39-8) 16-64 
36-5/44-8) 8-0! 7-8)41-2/40-8) 16-07 
14-7|15-8/39-0/48-2 37°7/45-8) 8-0} 7-9|40-5)40-0) 15-81 
15-0)18-3)40-7/42-6/39-2|... .|39-3/48-4) 8-0} 8-0/39-8/39-3] 17-85 
..|86-7/46-3] 7-9] 7-7/45-8/39-4)...... Nene earns Getocin Aran ati 
ts ai eae 37-3/47-8| 8-0] 7-5)48-4/39-4) 19-38 
.|387-2/49-4| 8-5] 8-0/47-3/40-6) 16-32 


13-8} 15-7|..... 7-3] 10-0) 48-2 
14-1] 15-0}..... 7-3) 7-4) 48-0 
13-0] 13-6} 15-0] 6-5) 7-4) 45-0 
14-2] 18-9]..... 6-6} 7-8} 41-2 
Ashe 15-3) 6-4) 8-5) 51-6 
12-8 r oes 16-0] 6-1] 9-1) 46-9 
13-4} 15-0} 17-0) 6-3) 8-1] 44-4 
eee 14-3].....] 6-8} 8-4) 50-5 
12-6 Tasos a 6-1] 8-1) 44-3 
18-7| 14:7}..... 5-9] 8-8] 46-7 


es ee ar ar! 


14-2)16-0/39-8/42-3 10 
14-4)17-0/36-4/38-7/36-5).... 
14-8)16-2/43-7/49-2/36-8).... 


13-8/15-2}39-6]/45-9/39-3].... 


site eee eels 


stereos 


es Oe ee ee ee ee ce 


eee stooes 





13-3] 14-4] 14-7) 6-1] 7-4) 46-9) 14-9)14-8/38-5/42-2)....].... 34-4/45-9) 8-6] 8-4/44-3/38-9] 16-00)...... 2200-26-00 |19 
13-8] 14-4) 14-8) 6-1] 7-3) 48-3)..... 13-7/41-4/44-8]... ./21-0/32-7/45-9) 8-4) 8-3)46-4/39-5) 16-00)...... 22-00-26:00 20 
6-3) 7-4) 47-2)..... 14-4|42-1/46-0]... .|22-0/35-0/47-0| 8-2) 8-1/41-4/38-2) 16-00)...... 20:00-24:00 21 
14-3] 15-0] 14-6) 5-4) 6-8] 47-0)..... 14-5/87-7/40-3]....}.... 32-8/45-0] 8-7) 8-5/40-3/38-4) 16-00)...... 21-50-25-50 = |22 
15-0} 15-0]..... ‘Soe! Mla Ba ks Ge] ae ees Ba 41-0/43-8)....).... 36-7|....| 8-2} 8-2/46-0/38-6] 16-50)...... 23 -00-27 -00(d)}23 
14-4) 14-8] 15-3) 6-5) 6-7) 41-7]..... 18-6/41-0/50-0/36-3)20-0/36-8/44-9) 8-6) 8-5)41-5/38-1) 16-80)...... 2500-29-00 24 
13-9} 14-4] 14-4) 6-3) 7-2) 46-2)..... 14-1/41-5/47-8)....].... 34-9/44-2) 8-7| 8-4/43-7/39-5) 16-00)...... 22-00-26:00 |25 - 
13-6] 14-1] 14-6] 6-2} 6-9] 47-6)..... 14-6/40-6/43 -3/36-4/23-0/33-2/45-3) 8-6) 8-5/43-3/38-6) 16-00)...... 22-00-26-00 26 
13-6] 14-1) 15-0] 6-1) 7-4) 48-6]..... 14-3]40-7/42-6|35-3/21-3/34-7/45-6| 8-2) 8-1/41-2/39-3] 15-50)...... 26-00-30-00 27 
13-6} 14-4) 14-3) 6-7) 8-1} 46-0) 13-9)14-5/38-1/44-7]....).... 35-0/46-5] 8-1] 7-9/43-9/38-6) 16-00)...... 28-00-32-50 28 
14-0} 14-3] 14-9) 6-5) 7-4) 47-2)..... 14-3/37-2/45-1/36-3]....|34-4/45-1) 8-7) 8-5/39-3/39-4) 16-00)...... 26-00-30-50 [29 
13-9] 14-7] 15-3] 6-1] 7-0) 47-4)..... 14-2/39-9/42-5/35-3]..../33-6/44-8) 8-6) 8-4/44-4/39-3} 16-50)...... 26:50-30-50 |380 
13-5) 13-1 14-9 7-0] 6-7) 48-1)..... 13-6|40-9]40-9)34-8)19-3|34-2/42-8] 8-7| 8-7/44-5/39-6| 14-63]...... 25:00-29-00 31 
14-3) 14-1] 14-5) 6-6) 7-7] 47°7]..... 15-5/43-3/46-1/38-0)..../37-8)47-2) 9-0) 8-9)51-7/39-3} 17-25)...... 23-00-27-00 |32 
13-5) 14-5} 14-6] 6-7) 7-2) 44-1)..... 13+7/40-5}43-2}....].... 34-5)/44-7| 8-6) 8-4/48-5/39-2) 16-00)...... 23-00-27-00 = |33 
13-9] 15-0! 15-0! 6-8! 7-6! 46-8)..... 15-1'39-7'42-8]..../.... 36-4146-3) 8-3! 8-1/43-6'39-0! 16-75)...... 31-00-35-00 [34 
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Beef Pork | 5 4 E g 3 
: di} te (ee) ee de 
LOCALITY 4 |e [Bale Dine alee "Slo S| 18 |e Z : F 2 
ig |8 Je®3 |. fe je ie JS (e8ieeig8es) BS 10 18 1B le |es 
oe lel ezlecltatialealaelecledlcalealecialSeltalecieceeles 
RA/SASE SAS AS A/S A/F S/R 55/5 AS 8) a Sig Als Ale 8) 8) 8 AIG Ale 
Ontario—Con. cts.| cts.| cts.| ets.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.] cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.} ets.| cts.| ets 
35—Owen Sound............ 39 -5136-9|40-3/27-9123-4|....139-0/36-5)28-0/45-4/18-0)19-0/54-7)10-0/39-8)....| 6-0) 4-0) 5-4) 9-4 
36—Peterborough........... 40-1137-5/41-3/29-2123 -1/33-7135-7/38-8130-0/46-4/18-7)19-1)54-2)10:0)39-2)/36-9) 6-0) 4-2) 5-4) 8-7 
37—Port Arthur............ 39-3136-8|37-7|27 -5/23- 1/29 -5|37 «5135-828 - 6/49 -3/18-0)19-0)56-3)11-0)39-3/34-2) 6-3) 4-2) 5-6) 9-5 
38—St. Catharines.......... 40-3137 -0}43-5|29-71/22-8]... .|85-8140-0/30-4/46-0/18-6/19-1]55-3)/10-5)39-8}....) 6-0) 4-2) 5-5) 9-0 
39—St. Thomas............. 40-0/36-8142-4129 -9124-7|30-2/36-6/38-7/30-4/46-4|18-9}19-6]55-2/10-0/39-7|....) 6-0) 4-2 5-8] 9-6 
AQ Sarnia acto nts 39 -6|37-3 41:8 29 4122-633 -3135-5|37-3/31-6/46-2/18-9/19-6]55-9/10-0/39-9]....] 6-0] 3-9) 6-0} 9-4 
41—Sault Ste. Marie........ 39°7/36-8138-7|29 -0)23-5 SB yi) et Bay 43 -8)18-2}19-3]57-2}11-0/38-9)34-6] 6-7) 4:0} 6-0] 9-3 
42—Stratford............... 38-7/36-7|/40-5}29 - 4/23 «2 . 1360/37 -0/30-0/45-9118-8)20-3]55-5)10-0/39-5)....| 5-3] 3-9) 5-8) 9-2 
eS DURVE co Weim ee oie 40-7|37-8|40-3128-9|22-6/28-5|34-7/36-9/30-2)44-0)18-8119-4157-8)11-0/38-8)34-6| 6-7) 4-2] 6-5] 9-3 
44—Timmins............... 38-4135 -3/39-6|28-4122-4/29-7/35-8/37-9130-6/44-7/19-3/19-6/59-1]12-0/39-0/34-1} 6-7) 4-4) 5-9) 9-6 
A5— Toronto... ...de.< 53 nae 40-3137 -0|48- 2/29 -8}24-0/32-7/36-0|37-9)26-7/48-1/18-3)19-1)57-2)11-0/39-7/37-2) 6-7) 4:3) 5-4) 8-8 
46—Welland................ 40-0/36-5]42-0)29-3)23-3)....1.... 36-9}28-7/48-6/18-0)19-3/54-7/11-0/39-7/35-0| 6-7) 4-2) 5-3) 9-1 
47—Windsor................ 39-9137 -0}41-3)29-4/25-1]... ./86-9/38-3]380-8/45-1)18-6/19-2/55-8)11-0139-4)....] 6-0) 4-2) 5-3) 8-8 
48—Woodstock.............. 40-0/37-3|39-3/28-6}23-3]... .|35-2 .|27-5)44-3)18-5)18-9)53-3)10-0/39-4)....| 6-0) 3-7) 5-9) 8-9 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandgdon.. 1.24.2 07s sens 38+3/33-8/39-4127-0/20-5}... .|84-0/385-2/26-8/45-4/17-4/21-1/54-3}10-0/38-0)....]. 7-1) 3-9) 5-7] 9-1 
50—Winnipeg................ 37 - 6/33 -5/33 -8}26-5)24- 1/29 -0/34-0}36-0)30-2/46-8)17-4/19-6/54-2) 9-0)37-2)34-1) 8-0) 3-7) 5-5) 8-9 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw............. 38-5/33-5)36-8127-4)20-5 . 188 °0}34-3)27-2)45-5)16-4)20-71/52-5)11-0)387-1)....| 7-2) 3-8) 5-7) -8-7 
52—Prince Albert........... 32-6129 -4/33-2/24-6119-4 .182-0/33-7)25-7/34-8)16-9|20-2/50-0)10-0/38-7/383-3} 6-0) 4-4] 5-8) 8-8 
S38 REGINA... ie se ew ee pe se 37-7138 637 -1/26-1/23-1/24-7)31-2)32-5)24-7/42-8)16-6/21-6)54-0/10-0/37-5)....) 6-8] 4-0) 6-1) 8-8 
54—Saskatoon............+5 38-3/34-2)37 -8)27-4)21- 2/29 -4/32-8}34-5]27-2/44-9|16-4/20-1/51-9|10-0/37-3)....| 7-2] 3°7) 5-2) 8-9 
Alberta— 
DD CAAT ire Eon crcien wien ae 39-7/35- 7/41 -9|28-6/24-7/27 -5)33-1/35-6/30-7)/47-8]17-0)/20-1)54-7)10-0/38-1/37-8) 7-2} 3-9) 5-4) 8-8 
56—Drumheller............. 37 +5/33 7/37 -3)26-5/22-0/26-3]....186-3!27-0/44-9}17-5)21- 7153-3} 10-0/38-9]....| 8-0] 4-3) 5-7) 9-2 
57—Hdmonton.........4..: 38: 2/38 - 7/36 -6|24-9)21- 8/29 -0/31-8/35-0127-0/46-2)17-21/20-4/52-1)10-0)37-5/34-2) 7-2] 3-91 5-5) 8-7 
58—Lethbridge............. 38-4133 6/37 -0)28- 4119 -9)27-3/33-0)35-5}25-7/44-4)16-9}21 -2/53-0)10-0/38-2]....) 8-0] 4-2]....| 8-8 
British Columbia— 
§9—Nanaimo............... 42-7|39 -0/44-9}30-8)26-0). . . .185-8)39-1134-2/50-4]19-2)20-6)55-3/12-0/43-1]....| 9-0} 4-4) 6:0] 9:3 
60—New Westminster....... 41-5)37-1)44-0/29-2)24- 8/33 -3/35-5|37-3/29-4/47-2}18-8120-1/55-4]10-0/40-9|33-7| 8-0] 4-3} 6-0) 9-4 
61—Prince Rupert........... 42-0137 - 2148 -0/27 -5)23 -7/84-2)35-0/40-7/30-7/49-3)19-4)21-3158-8115-0/42-5]....110-0] 5-0)... .}10-0 
Cooo lL radhs sot wea 43-0)39-0)41-3)30-6)27-7)....1.... 39+7/31-4/48-6)18-2}22-5156-7/13-0139-9/33-3] 9-0) 4-2) 6-0) 9-3 
68—Vancouver.............. 43 -1138-7|42-2)29 -6/26-2/30-5)35-0/36- 7/29: 7/49 -0)17-9]19-3155-3]10-0/40-8137-5| 9-6) 4-2} 5-8! 9-1 
64—Victoria.............06. 42-9138 -9]45-2/30-2)25-9/34-3136-5/37 -2)29-6/47-4)18-9}20-4/56-0/11-0/41-8]....| 9-0) 4-3] 6-6) 9-2 





(a) Ontario and East, 32 ounce jar; Manitoba and West, 4 pound tin. 
(b) Inclusive of all sales taxes. 
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COAL AND RENTALS, CANADA, DECEMBER, 1943 





























Canned : Sugar ee Coal 
Vegetables “ 3 4 g g f aa a 
ia Baleahial ie tesla alles . |e 
3e| 3] 2/fcl2 | .|2 © ie lealetea| al | 1B Ee] | | nme 
$8| oR) 88) oS] gs] oe] go eS/ gelesen gs B63) Bes S=(ES| ga lo] gS | as 
BAO EG EEC EGEC CEC EO ECEEECEL EEC CECEGIEL 
BSia jo la jo [a |e I@ 6 iS is i ia io Oo me IS a la7 la 
cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.| $ (b) | $ (b) $ 
13-8} 14-8]..... 6-4] 6-9) 46-4) 13-8]13-9/39-6/44-1]....].... 34-2/45-0} 8-5] 8-4/48-7/38-9) 16-50]...... 16-00-20-00 {35 
13-5) 14-5] 14-5) 6-3) 7-3] 45-7]..... 13-9)41-8)43-4)....].... 34-6/44-7| 8-5] 8-5/44-7/38-9] 16-75]...... 24-00-28-00 {36 
14-1) 14-6] 14-9) 6-6) 6-6) 41-9] 13-3]18-0/40-3/48-8/39-3/18-5/36-3/44-4) 8-5) 8-4/41-9/38-2) 16-50)...... 23°00-27-00 [37 
13-9] 14-6) 15-0] 6-9) 7-3] 49-4]..... 14-5)41-6/44-6/34-0)19-5/32-1/44-3] 8-6] 8-3]/43-2)38-9| 15-75)...... 27-00-31-00 {38 
14-0] 14-7] 14-7) 6-3) 7-6] 48-9]..... 14-6)44-4146-1]....].... 34-5/45-6] 8-7] 8-6/43-8/39-7| 16-00]...... ed 39 
Aree 14-5].....] 6-8] 7-2) 48-5).....|15-6/43-9/42-4)....|....184-7/45-7) 8-8) 8-8143-3/39-1! 16-50)......] 28-00-27-50  |40 
14-6] 15-6) 15-1] 6-5) 6-5) 48-3) 13-8)15-0/35-5)/45-2)... .|22-3/35-0/45-0] 8-5) 8-4/41-2/39-1) 17-00)]...... 23-00-27-00 41 
Asses 14-5).....| 6-0) 7-6] 47-9]. ....)14-8/41-5/44-2]....]....|85-0)47-0] 8-7) 8-7/44-4/38-6) 16-00)......] 21-00-25-C0 [42 
14-5} 14-8] 14-7] 6-1) 8-2] 48-4)..... 16-5|38-1)47-0)37-0)... .|386-7/47-7| 8-8] 8-5]/44-6/38-9] 17-75)...... 27-00-31-00 43 
15-1] 14-6) 15-6) 6-1) 7-1) 50-6) 13-6)16-4/40-7/44-9/38-3/23-0/36-4/47-1] 8-9] 8-8/39-3/39-1] 19-60)...... 22-50-2600 44 
13-3} 13-9) 14-0] 6-0) 7-4! 46-6) 14-3/14-0/40-1/41-2/35-0)/21-7/32-2 44-0 8-2] 8-0/44-5/38-6) 15-50]...... 32-50-36°50 [45 
14-0] 13-3) 14-1) 7-3) 6-5) 47-7|..... 14-7/40-7/44-2)....].... 32-°3/45-0| 8:4) 8-4)41-2/39-0) 15-50)... 1. |e... ke eee eee 46 
12-9) 14-5) 14-5) 5-8) 7-1) 45-9]..... 14-1)33-9/38-0)....).... 33°7/45-0] 8-2} 8-0/38-7/38-9} 16-00]...... 25:00-29:00 {47 
14-0} 14-7)..... 6-3] 7-1) 46-8)..... 15-2/41-2/45-8]....].... 33-0/45-9} 8-6) 8-5/45-7/39-0) 16-00]...... 22-00-26:00 |48 
15-7] 15-2) 16-0] 7-1) 5-7) 33-1] 14-6]15-1/42-5/42-1/73-0/21-3]..../42-5] 9-1] 9-0/44-5/38-2)...... 8-13} 21-00-25:00 {49 
15-3] 15-5) 15-8) 7-0) 5-7) 34-7) 14-3/15-6/39-7/40-5/68-0/22-2)....|44-6) 9-1] 8-9/37-6/38-1)...... 12-45} 26-00-30-00 |50 
16-3] 15-0] 15-7) 6-4] 5-3] 38-1]..... 14-5/40-2/46-7]....].... 58-0/46-7| 9-3] 9-4)41-7/38-9)...... 9-80} 21-00-25-50 {51 
16-0} 16-5) 16-7) 7-1] 6-0] 27-0) 15-3]16-4/39-8/37-4/70-8)....).... 48-3] 9-9} 9-6/39-3/37-8]...... 10-00} 19-50-23-50 {52 
15-9} 15-9] 15-2] 6-6] 6-0} 35-9]..... 16-0/39-8/36-8)70-2/22-1)....|47-6] 9-2) 9-6/42-7/38-0]...... 11-00} 27-50-31-50 53 
17-4] 16-5} 16-3] 7-2] 5-8} 35-0] 14-8)15-6/43-2/45-8/68-5|24-1/64-3/46-5| 9-5) 9-5/43-2/37-8]...... 9-60} 22-00-2600 {54 
14-9) 14-8) 14-9} 7-3) 5-7) 44-0) 15-6]16-1/38-6/47-1|68-2/21-7|57-7|45-7| 9-0) 9-2/41-5)37-4)...... 7°75| 26-00-30-00 {55 
16-5) 15-8] 16-3) 7-5] 6-0 48-7 14-5]15-7/43-3)47-1/71-9]....).... 48-6] 9-5) 9-6)42-5/37-9]......1...... 20-00-24-00 {56 
15-1} 15-1} 15-6] 7-2} 6-9] 31-7) 13-9)17-1/44-9/38-8/66-0/22-5)....|44-7| 9-2) 9-3/43-1/37-9]...... 4-90} 24-50-28-50 [57 
16-0} 14-1)..... 7-0} 5-2] 40-9)..... 16-0/38-3/39-4|66-8]....].... 45-0] 9-2] 9-3/45-0/37-5]...... 4-40} 22-00-26-00 {58 
15-0] 15-4) 14-5) 8-1] 6-0] 48-9]..... 14-5/42-0/39-1/63-6/20-9]... 43-3] 8-7] 8-5)41-6/38-1]......]...... 17-00-21-:00 |59 
14-8) 14-4) 15-3] 7-3) 5-8) 42-8) 12-7/14-1/37-8/37-7/63-6/21-4)..../43-7) 7-9) 7-8/36-3/38-1]...... 12-00] 20-50-24-50 {60 
16-4) 15-3) 16-0} 8-5) 6-4) 56-1]..... 15-347 -0/39- 6/67 -0/20-0/57-5)45-0) 8-7) 8-5/44-5/39-0)...... 13-00); 20-00-24-00 (61 
Bes at 15-7| 16-9} 8-5} 5-1] 45-7] 14-0)15-6/41-2/47-3/58-9/23-6/58-4/48-9) 8-9] 8-9/39-5/37-9]......| 10-25) 23-00-27-00 62 
14-6) 14-7) 14-4) 7-0) 5-7| 44-7]..... 13-4/43 -2)37-6/62-0/20-8]54-0/42-1) 8-0) 8-0)37-9/37-8)...... 12-00} 23-50-27-50 {63 
14-9] 15-1) 15-1] 7-3] 6-2] 46-1) 15-0)13-9/41-1/38-3/65-0)21-7/53-3/42-2] 8-9) 8-4/42-0/38-4)...... 12-25] 21-00-25-00 {64 





(c) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 Census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the change indi- 
cated by these reports. 

(d) Rents marked (d) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment and flat rents 
have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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TABLE V—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF 8TATISTICSt 
Average Prices in 1926=100 








Com Dec.|Dec.| Dec. |Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Nov.| Dec 
Commodities mbaitibe 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 1996 1929 | 19383 | 1939| 1941] 1942] 1943] 1943 
BA li commodities) (sie ctauy est uatinestontsta ioe 567 | 64-01127-4/155-9] 97-3) 97-9} 96-0) 69-0) 81-7] 93-6) 97-0)102-4/102-5 
Classified pr orang to chief component ma- 
terial— 
ie Veretable Products cis. oi case eerie 135 | 58-11/127-9|167-0] 86-2] 95-0) 93-9) 60-4] 72-0) 80-2) 86-0) 94-8) 94-9 
II. Animals and Their Products........... 76 | 70-9]127-1)145-1] 96-0}100-0/109-8) 63-7} 80-3} 98-8}105-0/109-7/109-6 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. . 85 | 58-21157-1/176-5|101-7) 96-2) 89-6} 71-7! 81-9] 94-9] 92-0} 91-9] 91-9 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 49 | 63-9] 89-1/154-41/106-3] 99-0} 93-2) 64-4] 85-3] 99-2/102-8/115-8}115-8 
Veiironand tis Products: cas ca eee 44 | 68-9}156-9/168-4/104-6} 99-3] 93-4] 86-7)102-1/112-9)115-3}115-8/115-8 
VI. Non-ferrous Metals and Their Products 18 | 98 4|141-9]1385-5) 97-3) 95-7| 96-5) 66-5) 75-3) 77-6] 79-7] 79-7| 79-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and Products... 83 | 56-8] 82-3]112-2)107-0/103-1) 93-4) 85-8) 86-5) 99-3}100-4/100-5]102-4 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products........ 77. «| 63-4]118-7)141-5}105-4) 99-3) 95-1] 80-8) 85-1/104-1/100-8)100-3]100-2 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers (Goods. soe ne ee 236 | 62-0)102-7|136-1] 96-9} 97-3] 95-3] 73-3] 81-2] 95-3] 97-1] 97-4] 97-8 
Foods, Beverages and Tobacco........ 126 | 61-8/119-0)150-8] 90-2) 99-0)103-3) 67-4) 79-1) 94-6/101-6]103-3/103-3 
Other Consumers’ Goods.............. 110 | 62-2) 91-9/126-3)101-4) 96-1] 90-0} 77-3) 82-6} 95-8} 94-1] 93-4] 94-1 
Ih. Producers: (Goods hijs. aiucise nauk onplvere- 402 | 67-7|183-3)164-8}] 98-8] 97-8] 95-9] 64-3] 78-1] 85-7) 90-0) 98-9] 99-4 
Producers’ Equipment................- 24 | 55-1! 81-9}108-6}104-1/110-4] 96-2) 87-2] 96-6/108-6)110-5/114-3}117-5 
Producers’ Materials; 4 5) seeecne aoe: 378 | 69-1/139-0}171-0} 98-2] 96-4) 95-9] 61-8] 76-0] 83-2] 87-7] 97-2] 97-4 
Building and Construction Materials. . 111 | 67-0}100-7/144-0]108-7| 97-8) 97-9] 80-6) 94-2/112-9}116-7/126-1)126-5 
Manufacturers’ Materials.............. ‘267 «=| 69-5)148-1]177-3] 95-8) 96-1) 95-5) 58-6] 72-9] 78-2) 82-8] 92-3) 92-5 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
A OL NC Bis bie citne 1) C Racin peecaet 186 | 59-2)134-7|176-4] 91-2) 95-2) 91-5} 60-3) 70-0) 79-0] 82-5) 90-6) 90-6 
IBS AD ai.) Av eee Meee ee 105 | 70-1)129-0/146-0] 95-9} 99-81106-7| 65-3] 82-3] 96-8/100-7/101-9|101-9 
Farm (Canadian)! ).4u ene ae 70 | 64-11132-6)160-6} 88-0) 97-7/104-5} 53-6} 69-0) 74-6) 87-1/104-2}104-6 
TRMe rine ke ta eau abc ty Gera 16 | 65-9/111-7}114-1] 91-7/103-7}107-0) 66-8} 80-3/108-2/120-2}138-2/138-2 
POT Rorest..). S85 A6 3. ae as We aS 57 | 60-1) 89-7|151-3]106-8] 99-0} 93-1) 64-7] 85-0} 98-8}102-3]115-1/115-1 
RVieMNiinoral: Seto (ou tetra ae ee ee ee 203 | 67-9)115-2)134-6]106-4/100-2| 92-3) 82-2) 87-8) 97-7] 99-0} 99-3]100-2 
All raw (or partly manufactured)............. 245 | 63-8}120- : 154-1] 94-7) 98-2} 98-9] 58-9) 74-4) 85-6] 92-6/103-8]104-2 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)........... 3822 | 64-8}127-7|156-5|100-4) 97-5) 93-2) 72-0} 81-2} 92-2] 92-6] 93-8] 93-8 





{7 The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—Monthly, Prices and 
Price Indexes (Canada); annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 
* Prior to 1926 the number of commodities was 236; 1926 to 1933 inclusive, 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


Price Movements in Canada and Other Countries 


Most of the available records for fourth- 
- quarter wholesale price index numbers showed 
only small changes. There was a fractional 
decline between September and November for 
both the United Kingdom and the United 
States indexes, the easier tendency in the 
United States being influenced by lower live- 
stock prices. However, fourth-quarter strength 
in Canadian price levels advanced the general 
wholesale index 1:3-points to 102°5 in Decem- 
ber, reflecting increased prices for grains and 
lumber as well as late recovery in live stock. 
In other countries, advances were recorded for 
New Zealand and Argentina, while the 
Australian level of wholesale prices moved 
slightly lower. 


The December level for United Kingdom 
living costs at 199 (1914100) showed an 
increase of 1 point over September, while a 
rise of 0-2 points to 124-1 in November 
(1935-39100) was recorded in the United 
States index of living costs. Canadian living 
costs moved 0.1 points lower to 119.3 in the 
fourth quarter. In Argentina living costs 
recorded a moderate increase in the latter 
half of 19438 following establishment of maxi- 
mum price regulations in June coupled with 
an official reduction in rents at the same 
time. This action had produced a. substantial 
decrease in June and July. Further detail 
concerning price movements for other coun- 
tries may be found in Table VI which in- 
cludes the latest records available. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


An official summons has 
International gone out to the member 
Labour states of the International 
Conference Labour Organization to 
to be held in attend a regular session of 


the International Labour 
Conference and to be pre- 
pared to recommend “present and post-war 
social policy” to: the United Nations. The 
session will open on April 20, probably in 
Philadelphia, it was announced. 

The Conference is expected to last three to 
four weeks, and to be attended by delegations 
from 35 to 40 of the member states. Each 
national delegation will be tripartite, contain- 
ing two persons representing Government, one 
representing employers and one representing 
labour. 

Each member of a delegation will be 
entitled to be accompanied by six advisers, 
making a maximum of 28 persons in each 
delegation. 

The decision to convene the conference was 
taken by the I.L.0’s Governing Body at a 
meeting in London in December (L.G., Dec., 
1943, p. 1596). The letter of convocation was 
signed by Edward J. Phelan, who has been 
Acting Director of the International Labour 
Office since John G. Winant resigned the 
directorship early in 1941 to become United 
States Ambassador to Great Britain. 

The International Labour Office, whose 
working headquarters were moved to Montreal 
from Geneva, in 1940, is the permanent 
secretariat of the International Labour Organ- 
ization. 

The agenda of the Conference. will comprise 
seven points. The principal items will be 
“Recommendations to the United Nations for 
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United States 


present and post-war social. policy,” and 
“Future policy, program and status of the 
International Labour Organization.” 

Commenting on the first of these items, the 
announcement said that “experience after the 
war of 1914-1918 shows that Governments will 
feel the need for defining their social policies, 
and, unless preliminary international discus- 
sion takes place, unco-ordinated and possibly 
conflicting policies may lead to a dangerous 
state of confusion.” 

“The Governing Body therefore considered,” 
it continued, “that the Conference should be 
asked to proceed immediately to a general 
examination of social policy, and that the 
discussions should not be confined to gener- 
alities but should deal courageously with the 
practical problems which are certain to arise 
and on which Governments are entitled to 
look to the International Labour Organization 
for advice and guidance.” 

The International Labour Office’s recom- 
mendations to the Conference on this question 
will cover the following points: 


1. “Social objectives of economic policy 
(more especially the measures required to be 
taken internationally and nationally to exeure 
full employment, social security and rising 
standards of living.)” 

2.“The general principles of social policy 
in its various fields,’ such as conditions of 
work, social security, child labour, paid holi- 
days, prevention of accidents, industrial rela- 
tions, industrial hygiene and labour welfare, 
which should be applied by I.L.O. members. 

3. “The social provisions ta be inscribed in 
any peace settlement or the clauses of a long- 
term armistice, including measures to be taken 
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for re-establishing free trade union move- 
ments and to ensure to trade union organiza- 
tions the restitution of confiscated property 
and funds, and the participation of employers’ 
and workers’ organizations in the work of 
reconstruction in their own countries.” 

4. “Social policy in the territories of Axis 
countries occupied by the forces of the United 
Nations.” 

It is not proposed that the Conference 
should aim at the adoption of international 
conventions or formal I.L.0. “recommenda- 
tions” on the agenda items covering recom- 
mendations to the United Nations and the 
I.L.0.’s policy and status, but “that it should 
formulate its conclusions in a series of resolu- 
tions,” the announcement said. 

The other items on the agenda will be: 
The organization of employment in the transi- 
tion from war to peace; Social security: 
principles, and problems arising out of the 
war; Minimum standards of social policy in 
dependent territories; Reports on the appli- 
cation of Conventions; and Director’s report. 
The communication said the Office would 
propose formal “recommendations” on the 
first three of these points, and, in addition, 
would suggest an international convention 
dealing with the pension rights of displaced 
persons in Europe. 


A plan intended to develop 


Apprenticeship apprenticeship in Canada 
training plan has recently been estab- 
established by lished by the Dominion 
Dominion Government. An order in 
Government council of January 21 (PC. 


8993) authorizes the De- 
partment of Labour to extend financial assist- 
ance to the provincial governments in order 
to stimulate apprenticeship training. 

Calling attention to the importance of 
apprenticeship as a means of providing post- 
war training to members of the armed forces 
and to munitions workers, the order provides 
that Dominion assistance to any province shall 
be subject to the province observing certain 
specified conditions. ‘These include the pass- 
ing of an apprenticeship act, where such an 
act is not already in effect, which must comply 
with certain standards laid down in the order. 

A detailed account of the order in council 
appears on page 206 of this issue. 


A select committee of the 
House of Commons House of Commons has 
Committee on again been appointed to 
Social Insurance study social security plan- 
re-appointed ning in Canada. Its mem- 

bership is substantially the 
same as that of the parliamentary committee 
which examined the same problems in 1943 
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under the chairmanship of the Honourable 
Cyrus Macmillan. 


The 1943 committee considered briefs from 
a number of organizations, including certain 
labour groups. At its first meeting it had laid 
before it the Report on Social Security for 
Canada prepared by Dr. Leonard C. Marsh 
and the report, Health Insurance, containing a 
draft bill prepared by the Advisory Committee 
on Health Insurance, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. J. S. Heagerty. In its report to the 
House (L.G., July, 1948, p. 1082) it approved 
in principle the health insurance bill and 


made recommendations for further study of 


social security problems. 

The committee as re-appointed on February 
4 on motion of the Prime Miuinister, is 
instructed: 


.To examine and report on a national plan 
of social insurance which will constitute 
a charter of social security for the whole of 
Canada, and to that end, 

To examine and study the existing social 
insurance legislation of the parliament of 
Canada and of the several provincial legis- 
latures; social insurance policies of other 
countries; the most practicable measures of 
social insurance for Canada, including health 
insurance, and the steps which will be re- 
quired to effect their inclusion in a national 
plan; the constitutional and financial adjust- 
ments which will be required for the achieve- 
ment of a nation-wide plan of social secur- 
ity; and other related matters. 


Mr. Leo Guindon, of Mont- 


Advisory real, has been appointed to 
committee on the advisory committee on 
teaching the employment of teachers 
profession during the war, according to 


can an announcement made 
recently by the Honourable Humphrey Mit- 
chell, Minister of Labour. 


The committee was established recently to 
advise the Minister on the effective use of 
the teaching profession’s limited personnel 
(L.G., Dec., 1943, p. 1615). Because there has 
been a threatened shortage, teachers now re- 
quire a special permit from National Selective 
Service in order to leave the profession. 


Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Director of Na- 
tional Selective Service, is chairman of the 
committee. Other members include Miss Beryl 
Truax of Montreal; Dr. C. N. Crutchfield of 
Shawinigan Falls; R. E. Shaul of Edmonton; 
Frank Patten of Ottawa; and O. V. B. Miller 
of Montreal. 
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The table below shows the ceding month, 186-5 at December 1, 1942, and 


Employment latest statistics available re- 122-7 at December 1, 1939. Data were tabu- 
and industrial flecting industrial conditions lated from 14,161 employers with a total 
statistics in Canada. working force of 1,916,688. The total weekly 


The Dominion Bureau of payroll for this working force was $60,541,888. 
Statistics index of industrial employment was Average per capita earnings at $31.59 per 
190-6 at December 1, 1943, the highest point week at December 1 were practically un- 
recorded as compared with 188-7 in the pre- changed from the average of the previous 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 








1944 1943 1943 1942 
January December November January December November 
Employment Index............. CO) Re A Se Coty at PS ern Se 190-6 188-7 183-7 186-5 183-3 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
Uniontime»mibers)iisac ese ee se (?) 0-8 0-6 0-3 1-5 1-2 0-8 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 
ED 1S veal ale baba a EA de A (8) meceeis aloe ee rilraeloel iste 153-4 152-0 131-9 144-0 140-6 
Per capital weekling earnings...... Bee OL PS oe ne ee 31-59 31-59 27-91 30-06 29-81 
Prices, wholesale Index......... EF een Shue ie es eee 102-5 102-4 97-1 97-2 97-1 
Cost of Living Index............ (4) 119-6 119-2 119-4 117-1 118-8 118-6 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... ARE Cn Ses Levene Bat: 221-7 174-1 128-9 213-4 164-8 
Retail sales adjusted index... . (5) o ROSAS oe ete 167-9 165-0 155-8 156-4 161-6 
Wholesale sales. :...........000 (G) |e reno Sole en: 165-6 170-3 139-9 148-4 152-9 
Common stocks index............ (4) 781-3 80-5 79-6 76°3 71-3 67-6 
Preferred stocks index........... (2) ics Pca tet ela ES 115-8 115-3 102-7 100-4 97-5 
Bond yields, Dominion index..... (4) 197-3 97-3 97-3 98-8 99-4 99-6 
Physical Volume of Business 
NAYS Eo) Glas AG ald Cop RR apa (8) CA) Nae aia ca ente te 248-8 242-9 225-8 221-2 207-8 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... (oh PRR SE Aras a 282-0 282-5 254-6 250:8 239-3 
Mineral Production....... .. (G3) BERR pn Ot An aie 253-9 292-3 225-3 209-6 192-0 
Manulacturing.ncascs. sess (ADIs see werepe tt acest 308-4 806-9 279-0 276-2 263-4 
Wonstruction ess oo. es chen e (5) te 107-6 70-4 95-0 101-5 106-9 
HWlectric power. se +08 .s\- + (Qe eee 153-5 149-4 142-5 140-1 137-3 
DISTRIB TIONG: Wnoecleetad scsi ANE A Pern cs preter 180-3 158-7 166-3 160-6 142-7 
CBarloadines eRe ee oMa eee decals Rec tee seer mee eth acalveen. 153-2 . 188-8 130-5 145-2 126-5 
Tons carried, freight......... CO ANS Rees Ud nui I tosis) 196-1 164-5 158-6 175-9 142-0 
Trade, external, excluding gold. $ |.............. 442,835,828! 453,723,018 305, 833,776] 408,808,675] 335,166,671 
Imports, excluding gold......... AO AGES 2 i Sean 134,872,074] 160,310, 824 127,298,503} 187,569,394] 126,204, 238 
Exports, excluding gold......... Sy tesa eters 302,571,274) 289,912,212 177,324,031] 269,176,070] 204,795,236 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNES ciate sos hatin cetteicas os > Sal |e aN Mell nase 4, 850, 427,912] 5,913,477, 221]| 3,899, 628,358} 4,194,613, 475] 4,966, 558,098 
Bank notes in circulation..... (8) cS areas Cee eae Li 760,800,000] 767,300,000 632,800,000] 614,400,000 623, 500, 000 
Bank deposits in savings........ Dn et Se eee YR Sa 1,947,774.749] 1,882,539, 587|| 1, 722,570,861] 1,673,189, 283] 1,629, 494, 616 
hs loans Vcommercially 66C)..2) $2 1 [ue «ces se ae ots 1,103,715, 772] 1,201,230, 243]| 1,086, 223,858} 1,099,807,975) 1,164,472, 687 
ailway— ; 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
CATS ea ee I oe tne (7) 268, 818 238, 822 293, 894 226,109 224,916 279, 487 
Canadian National Railways 
operating revenues.......... Gal te eras oh tae co Tl edcker SG repuebe rare) 32,973, 500 25, 477, 300 33,072, 561 28,175, 200 
operating expenses......... SN | Ree eS INS Relist rete eta, s ae 26,854,976 22,065, 063 25,654, 677 22,570,045 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
EAMG CATNINGS eee beaks SIs tavsterelstacol seater: 27, 282, 828 27,461, 492 18, 927, 920 24, 532,338 22,414, 905 
Canadian Pacific Railway, ; 
operating expenses, all lines. $ ].............. 22,265,179 21, 870, 852 16, 687, 265 19,329, 027 17, 145, 450 
Steam railways, freight in 
COMET TIES ot ot: Sees SE barat tel eciaus ute Cota lela re (eatin ee clei yee aes 5,868, 132,000|| 4,062,902,000] 4, 750,172,000} 5,077, 229,000 
IBinldingmpermitcen we sy eee Cae Se ee 5, 606, 463 6, 459, 327 3,222,324 6, 625, 430 7,956, 629 
Contracts awarded.......... (8) $ 8,782,000 26,122,600 14, 146,500 11, 984, 000 13, 451, 200 22,085, 500 
Mineral production— 
HAO cena GA Nei ee ede EONS eae cee ene 137, 256 142,249 116,327 164,382 170, 578 
Steel ingots and castings...... EONS eee ate tee 227, 822 259, 444 207, 800 269, 834 270, 812 
Herro-allovysameene eee oe CONS|SE Ahem eee ee 17,038 16, 169 15,331 19, 567 16, 733 
Goldner yes et OUNCES Hi oF on ues eielav ete 262,995 267,797 334, 510 362, 983 365, 755 
Conlon eed sIKC) AY Wan nee et 1, 609, 349 1, 445, 309 1, 542, 236 1,739,700 1, 646, 387 
Timber scaled in British 
(Colimalbis eee na jase ene POLES lh eects eats A aletace SIATS HS GOSIt ml Sieroter oea lls ammeter mel: 186,846,509} 222,518,072 
PLOULIDEOGUCHIONS +). ncaa oe ISN eras see eect Delian aao 2,175, 831 1, 963,042 2,062, 835 1,973,401 
Footwear production........... DAMS eetes a ctiaeee t 2,704, 543 2,925, 870 2,612,258 2,650,375 2,884,992 
Output of central electric sta- 
GIONS Pee oe meee aes BerWrollaliaye aida cg, Meteors 2 3,559, 509,000} 3,460,737, 000|| 3,226, 644,000] 3, 252,435,000) 3, 188,797,000 
Sales of insurance............... PS See oe ener 51,258,000 53, 207, 000 39,945,000 44,970,000 51,333,000 
Newsprint production.......... CONS||ah ceo satehcoveets< 249,690 256, 340 233, 540 244,180 251,150 


po bh OO Ee ET sat eel ares i 2 SN 2 ba a ie Vals eee ee SN ee 
* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
+ Week ended January 27, 1944. i 
(1) Base, 1926=100. (2) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. (3) Base, June, 1941=100. (4) Base, 1935-1939 = 
100. (5) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. (6) Notes in the hands of the public. (7) Figures for four weeks 


ended January 29, 1944, and corresponding previous periods. (8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
¥ 
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month which was the highest in the payroll 
record dating from June 1, 1941. The index 
number of payrolls has risen 6-5 per cent 


between December 1, 1942 and December 1, 
1943, while the employment index has risen. 


2-2 per cent in the same period. 

The greatest advance at December 1, was 
recorded in logging but the increase in mining 
was also substantial while smaller advances 
were recorded also in manufacturing and in 
transportation. The increase in the manu- 
facturing group, more than 80 per cent since 
December 1939, has been much greater than 
that recorded by any other group. The mining 
and logging groups were at a lower level in 

December 1943 than in December 1939. 

' The index of the physical volume of business 
indicating activity in mining, manufacturing 
construction and in the output of électric 
power, as well as in the distribution of goods 
advanced from 242-9 for November 1943, to 
248-8 for December. Substantial decline was 
recorded in mineral production as compared 
with the previous month but the other prin- 
cipal groups advanced. 

Business activity was at a higher level during 
1943 than at any previous time. The business 
index averaged 16-7 per cent higher during 
1943 than for 1942. 

Manufacturing production was 20-6 per cent 
higher in the same comparison, output of 
electric power 10 per cent higher and mineral 
production 30-1 per cent higher while the 
value of construction contracts declined 26:8 
per cent. In the manufacturing group, flour 
production advanced 19-3 per cent in 1943 as 
compared with 1942, hog slaughterings 15-8 per 
cent, production of creamery butter 9-6 per 
cent and coke production 8-4 per cent while 
cheese production declined 20-7 per cent, the 
consumption of raw cotton 10:9 per cent, news- 
print production 6-1 per cent, pig iron pro- 
duction 10-5 per cent. In external trade the 
value of exports increased 25-8 per cent in 
the same comparison and of imports 5-5 per 
cent. The volume of railway freight was 11-9 
per cent greater in 1943 than in 1942. 


The Report of the National 
War Labour Board, signed 
by the Chairman, the 
Hon. Mr. Justice C. P. Mc- 
Tague, and by Mr. Leon 
Lalande, employers’ repre- 
sentative, together with a 
Minority Report, signed by 
Mr. J. L. Cohen, former employees’ repre- 
sentative, were tabled in the House of Com- 
mons on January 28, 1944. 

The complete text-of the reports is being 
“issued as a supplement to this month’s Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


Majority and 
Minority Reports 
of National 

War Labour 
Board tabled 
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The reports arose out of an inquiry under- 
taken by the Board into labour relations and 
wage conditions in Canada. Public hearings 
were held by the Board in Ottawa between 
April 15 and June 17, 1948, during the course 
of which a considerable number of repre- 
sentations were made by labour and business 
organizations and by various other interests. 

The reports were transmitted to the Minister 
of Labour during August, and were “carefully 
studied by the Government in considering 
modifications of its labour policy’, according 
to a statement made by the Prime Minister 
on December 4 (L.G., Dec., 1943, p. 1597). 

A revised Wartime Wages Control Order was 
issued by the Government on December 9 
(L.G., Dec.; 1948, p. 1602). Elsewhere in this 
month’s GazETTE appears the text of a War- 
time Labour Relations Order, passed on Feb- 
ruary 17. ‘ 


Regional Selective Service 
Advisory Boards, designed 
to facilitate the , regional 
operations of National 
Selective Service, have been 
. established by a recent 
order in council (PC. 512, Jam. 25, 1944). 

The present order provides Boards for 
British Columbia, the Prairie Provinces, 
Ontario, and Quebec. A fifth Board will be 
set up later in the Maritime area. 

Each of the Advisory Boards will be organ- 
ized under the chairmanship of the Regional 
Director of Selective Service. Other mem- 
bers will include representatives of the regional 
Mobilization Board, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, organized labour, Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply, and Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. It is expected that 
representatives of the Department of National 
Defence and agriculture will be added later. 

Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Director of 
National Selective Service, commented on the 
order as follows: “The Boards have been 
inaugurated for the. purpose of bringing into 
the open National Selective Service problems 
as they may bear on each particular region. 
Each Board will have authority to take 
required action within the limits of existing 
regulations, and may make recommendations 
to Ottawa regarding Selective Service policies 
and procedures in general. 

“Tt is felt that. the Boards will assure the 
carrying out of Selective Service Regulations 
in a manner suited to the needs of each part 
of the country.” 

The functions of the Regional Advisory 
Boards will be supplementary to those of the 
National Selective Service Advisory Board, 
which consists of representatives of organized 
labour, employers, veterans, agriculture, and 


Regional 
Advisory Boards 
under National 
Selective Service 


i 
| 
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Government Departments and agencies. ‘The 
National Board meets at Ottawa regularly 
to advise the Director of National Selective 
Service with reference to the utilization of 
manpower in the prosecution of the war and 
the administration and enforcement of Selec- 
tive Service regulations. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost of living 
index declined from 119:3 
for December 1, 1943 to 
119-0 for January 3, 1944. Group indexes for 
for foods and home furnishings and services 
moved lower while those for fuel and lighting 
and miscellaneous items advanced. The food 
index fell from 132-7 for December to 131:°5 
for January as sharp declines in egg prices 
outweighed scattered increases for butter, 
meats, and fresh vegetables. The home fur- 
nishings and services index dropped from 
118-8 to 118-:4.due to a decrease in the fur- 
niture section. Higher coal prices advanced 
the fuel and lighting index from 111-9 to 
112-7, while increases in health costs raised 
the miscellaneous index from 108-6 to 108-9. 
Other groups remained unchanged, rents at 
111-9, and clothing at 121-1. After adjustment 
to the base August, 1939, as 100 the index was 
118-1 at January 38. 


Cost of living 
index declines 


Four applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigation tion under the provisions of 
Act the Industrial Disputes In- 


vestigation Act were re- 
ceived during the month of January. Two 


boards submitted their reports; two boards. 


were established and the constitution of one 
board was completed during the month. Hight 
disputes were referred to Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners, while reports were 
received from commissioners in six cases. 
Three settlements were effected. during the 
month and three applications were rejected. 
One application was withdrawn and strike 
votes requested in two cases. 3 


The Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, in a_ statement 
issued on February 4, called 
attention to the fact that 
the revised Wartime Wages Control Order of 
December 9, 1943, does not provide for a 
continuance of the administration of the 
Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion Govern- 
ment by the National and Regional War 
Labour Boards. When these Boards were first 
established late in 1941, it had been provided 
that they would be responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Fair Wages Policy of the Dom- 
inion Government. 


Administration 
of fair 
wages policy 
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Up to the time of its transfer to the War 
Labour Boards the Dominion Fair Wages Pol- 
icy had been administered by the Department 
of Labour since the Department was founded 
at the beginning of the century. The scope of 
the policy had been substantially broadened 
after the beginning of the war. Prior to the 
war the policy had extended to construction 
projects, whether carried on under contract or 
directly by the Dominion, and to contracts for 
the supplying of materials for the Government. 
With the outbreak of war all contracts awarded 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply, 
whether for Canada or her Allies, became sub- 
ject to the Fair Wages Policy. Thus Fair 
Wages Policy was made applicable to ship- 
building and aircraft construction, as well as 
to supplying of all other materials bought 
through Munitions and Supply: in fact the 
policy extends to both main contractors and 
sub-contractors. Also, the Fair Wages Policy 
extends to all defence works being carried on 
by any Department. 

While the original principle established for 
determining fair wages was to make applicable 
to Government work the rates current in the 
district, this basic primciple has had to be de- 
parted from, more particularly during the 
war, because of the great extension of the 
application of the policy. Under existing legis- 
lation there are also set up fair, minimum 
standards for beginners, apprentices and un- 


‘skilled (except on construction) and also, fair 


rates are fixed where no comparable rates are 
available in the district. In addition, the prac- 
tice has developed, as for example in the case 
of aircraft and shipbuilding, of establishing 
uniform rates for similar work over a large 
section of the country. 

The Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Labour Department will now become respon- 
sible for fair wages work. 


Labour laws enacted in 
Report on Canada in 1941 and 1942 are 
labour legislation published in full or in sum- 
in Canada, mary form in a_ Report 
1941-1942 which has just been issued 

by the Department of 
Labour. Both Dominion and provincial legis- 


lation is included. The publication is the 
fourth supplement to Labour Legislation in 
Canada as existing on December 31, 1937. 

As the Quebec statutes were revised in 1941 
and the Alberta statutes in 1942, the report 
presents the labour laws of these provinces 
as they stood at the beginning of 1948. 

Legislation covered by the Report is re- 
viewed in the Introduction under such head- 
ings as: trade unions and collective bargaining; 
industrial disputes, injunctions, conciliation 
and investigation; wages and hours of labour; 
workmen’s compensation; safety and health; 
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iicensing of workmen; vocational education 
and apprenticeship; pensions, insurance, and 
mothers’ allowances; housing; wartime labour 
conditions, and post-war rehabilitation. 

The main volume of the series may be ob- 
tained from the Department of Labour for one 
dollar and the supplements for twenty-five 
cents each. 

The Department of Labour 
suffered the loss of one of 
its most outstanding ad- 
ministrative officers in the 
death of C. W. Bolton on 
January 27, 1944. Mr. Bolton had been ill 


C. W. Bolton, 
research expert, 
passes 


for more than a year and was compelled to 


relinquish his position as chief of labour sta- 
tistics in September, 1942. 

He was born at Wiarton, Ontario, 57 years 
ago, the son of a Congregationalist Minister, 
the late Rev. Charles E. Bolton. He was an 
honour graduate of Queen’s University in 
Political and Economic Science. Following 
his graduation, he joined the staff of the 
Federal Department of Labour in 1911 which 
was then under the ministerial direction of 
the present Prime Minister, Right Honourable 
W. L. Mackenzie King. Mr. Bolton’s keen 
interest in economic and social problems, 
coupled with a well-equipped and enquiring 
mind, soon brought him recognition as a pro- 
mising authority on labour and industrial prob- 
lems. 

His research studies found expression in the 
Lasour Gazette and subsequently he concen- 
trated on the field of labour statistics in which 
he became a recognized authority, not only in 
Canada, but in other countries. He was a 
Canadian pioneer in cost-of-living statistics 
and developed their compilation and presenta- 
tion so that they became widely adopted in the 
settlement of industrial disputes in this 
country. 

In other avenues of labour research, he be- 
came an expert and successive Minister and 
Deputy Ministers of Labour frequently relied 
on his thorough knowledge and sound judg- 
ment. His unremitting and selfless efforts 
throughout his long period of service with the 
Department of Labour, doubtless were a con- 
tributing factor in the breakdown of his health. 


On the occasion of her 
Retirement of recent retirement from the 
Miss H.R. Runions Department of Labour, 

Miss Hazel R. Runions 
was made the recipient of an oil painting by 
Adrian Stokes, presented by the staff of the 
Department. 

The presentation was made to Miss Runions 
at her home by M. M. Maclean, Director of 
Industrial Relations and J. S. McCullagh, 
Assistant Director of Industrial Relations. Hon. 
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Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, was 
present at the presentation, and expressed to 
Miss Runions appreciation for her many years 
of very faithful and valuable service. The 
Minister also voiced the very keen regret of 
the staff on the occasion of her retirement, but 
said that he was happy to offer hopes on the 
part of all those connected with the Depart- 
ment, that she might soon be restored to full 
health. 

Miss Runions entered the Labour Depart- 
ment in 1912, later serving as secretary to suc- 
cessive Deputy Ministers of Labour. 


Labour relations in Quebec 


Quebec are the subject of two Bills 
legislation which have been passed by 
on labour the Legislature. 

relations The Public Service Em- 


ployees Disputes Act pro- 
hibits strikes or lockouts in connection with 
municipal or school corporations, public chari- 
table institutions under the Public Charities 
Act, insane asylums, the provincial civil ser- 
vice, telephone and telegraph operation, rail- 
ways, tramways, navigation, or electric, gas 
or water works. Railways within Dominion 
jurisdiction are excluded. 


Except in the civil service, where there is | 
no collective agreement providing for the 
settlement of disputes, any dispute in these 
industries is to be settled under the Quebec 
Trade Disputes Act. The award of a board 
of arbitration under. the Act may be made 
legally binding for not more than one year. 

Provincial and municipal police and civil 
servants are prohibited from membership in 
any association for the advancement of their 
economic, social and moral interests which 
does not consist solely of persons of one of 
these classes or which is affiliated with any 
other association. 

The Labour Relations Act requires an em- 
ployer or employers’ assoc’ation to negotiate 
with a view to concluding an agreement, with 
the representatives of one*or more associations 
of which at least 60 per cent of the employees 
are members. The Labour Relations Board 
of three members, which is to be established 
under the Act may determine whether the 
employer is to bargain with representatives 
of all his employees or with any particular 
groups. All questions of representation are 
to be decided by the Board. 

The employer or employers’ association must 
be given eight days’ notice of the time and 
place for negotiations. If the latter are 
unsuccessful, the Minister of Labour may 


‘intervene through the conciliation machinery 


of his department and under the Quebec Trade 
Disputes Act. 
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A collective agreement may not be made for 
more than one year but it may stipulate that 
it will continue in ‘effect from year to year 
unless one party gives written notice at least 
30 days and not more than 60 days before the 
end of the year. In the 30-day interval, a rival 
association may petition for bargaining rights. 

Where there is an association of employees 
comprising at least 20 per cent of the employ- 
ees covered by an agreement made by another 
associations of workers to furnish the Labour 
to receive a copy of the agreement and to 
submit to the employer or employers’ associa- 
tion, which is a party to the agreement, any 
complaint concerning a violation of the agree- 
ment or of the Act. 

Any association may freely enter into a 
collective agreement but the agreement be- 
comes void if another association is recognized 
by the Labour Relations Board as the bargain- 
ing agent for the employees concerned. 

Other provisions of the Act are designed 
to protect the right of association; to require 
associations of workers to furnish the Labour 
Relations Board with their constitutions and 
by-laws, the amount of fees and assessments, 
and the names of officers; to outlaw employer- 
dominated associations and to provide for the 
settlement of disputes. 

A strike or lockout is prohibited: (1) so long 
as an association of employees has not been 
recognized as representing the workers con- 
cerned and so long as the association has not 
taken the required proceedings for the making 
of an agreement and, until 14 days after the 
Minister has received the report of a board 
appointed under the Trade Disputes Act; or 
(2) during the life of an agreement unless the 
dispute has been referred for settlement in 
accordance with the agreement or, failing such 
provision in the agreement, in accordance with 
the Quebec Trade Disputes Act, and for 14 
days after the receipt by the Minister of the 
report. 


Recommendations for legis- 


Union lation submitted in Nov- 
proposals to ember to the Manitoba 
Manitoba Government by the Prov- 
Legislature incial Executive of the 


Trades and Labour Congress 
and the Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 
include proposals for a Bill concerning the 
right to organize, outlawing company-sponsor- 
ed unions, requiring collective bargaining when 
the majority of the employees of any employer 
are organized in a trade union, and providing 
for a Government tribunal to conduct a secret 
vote in case of dispute as to the union repre- 
senting the employees. 

The memorandum urges that social and 
economic measures be taken to eliminate 
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unemployment, hunger, misery, insecurity and 
war, and pledges labour’s assistance in devising 
plans toward this end. A maximum 40-hour 
week is advocated. Among the self-liquidating 
public works suggested as a means of creating 
productive employment are rural electrifica- 
tion, urban and rural slum clearance, main 
highways, bridges, waterways, canals, reforesta- 
tion, rapid electric transportation, hospital and 
educational institutions. A well regulated sys- 
tem of apprenticeship should be adopted in 
order to provide adequately for the future 
needs of industry. It is suggested that the 
Manitoba Government pass a Postwar Re- 
construction Act similar to that in Alberta. 

The Dominion Government has established 
a minimum of 35c. an hour for males employed 
on Government contracts, and while that is 
considered too low, it is nevertheless urged 
that the Manitoba male minimum wage be 
raised from 25c. to 35c. to agree with the 
Dominion provision. The memorandum asks 
the Government to implement immediately 
the recommendations of their Minimum Wage 
Board regarding increases in minimum rates. 

Safety inspection and the issuing of bulletins 
on accident prevention and _ occupational 
disease hazards should be under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. 

The memorandum urges the immediate 
establishment of a sound health insurance 
scheme including free medical and hospital 
services, maternity services, rural first-aid 
posts, and travelling dispensaries to aid rural 
families. The desirability of a national scheme 
should be kept in mind. 

The Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 
again ask for amendments in the Highway 
Traffic Act abolishing unfair competition be- 
tween commercial motor vehicles and steam 
railways, preventing duplication of services 
and improving efficiency and safety in high- 
way transport. 

Other proposals include the appointment of 
a full-time Minister of Labour, amendment of 
the Old Age Pension Act to permit maximum 
earnings of $425, and assistance to education 
by providing free text books and more prov- 
incial scholarships. The unions commend the 
efforts of the Government to have re-opened 
Dominion-Provincial discussions on the Rowell- 
Sirois Report, and also the improvements made 
in old age pensions. 


A summary of the activi- 


Activities of ties of the Ontario Labour 


Ontario Court from its inception 
Labour Court until December 31, 1943, 
has recently been issued. 


The Ontario Collective Bargaining Act, 1948, 
came into effect on April 14 but the Labour 
Court did not begin to function until June 14 
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when the Judicature Amendment Art, 1943, 
under which it was set up, came into opera- 
tion (L.G., 1943, p. 1302). 

Of the 130 cases which came up during the 
period under review, the Court dealt with 86 
in whole or in part, and finally disposed 
of 69. 

All but one of the 1380 cases were applica- 
tions for certification of a collective bargain- 
ing agency. These 129 applications involved 
about 80,000 workers; and up till December 
31, 64 agencies had been certified in connec- 
tion with applications involving 31,000 workers. 
Seventy-four of the applications were made by 
agencies affiliated with the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada or the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, and 32 such agencies were 
certified in proceedings covering 18,000 
workers. Such agencies also obtained majori- 
ties in eight cases in which votes were held 
but which were not disposed of before the 
end of 1943. Fifty-five applications were 
made by organizations not affiliated with 
either of the two Congresses, and 32 of these 
organizations were certified in cases involving 
13,000 workers. No applications were made 
by employers under the section of the Act 
which permits an employer to ask the Court 
to determine which if any collective bargain- 
ing agency in his undertaking is entitled to 
represent the employees. 

Votes were held in 33 cases, either by 
direction of the Court or by consent of the 
parties. Three types of ballot were used. 
In five cases a choice was offered between 
two bargaining agencies, and three of these 
cases involved jurisdictional disputes between 
unions affiliated with the two Congresses. In 
12 cases the choice was between a named 
agency and no agency, and in the remaining 
16 cases three alternatives were offered: two 
named agencies and no agency. 

Only one case came before the Court in 
which no application for certification was 
made. This case, which was dismissed, arose 
out of a charge of discrimination against 
employees for trade union activity ,(L.G., 
1943, p. 1303). One other case included a 
discrimination charge in addition to an appli- 
cation for certification. 

Decisions of the Ontario Labour Court are 
summarized regularly in the Labour Law sec- 
tion of the Larour GaAzETTE. 


Proposals for the amend- 
ment of the Ontario 
Manufacturers’ Collective Bargaining Act 
Association and were agreed to in Novem- 
Ontario Coilective ber by the Industrial Rela- 
Bargaining Act tions Committee of the 

Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association according to a report of Industrial 
Canada for December. The suggested amend- 
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ments are to be presented to the Ontario 
Government. 

The Committee recommends that a collec- 
tive bargaining agency should be certified by 
the Labour Court only if the agency receives 
60 per cent of the votes of those eligible to 
vote in the election; that employees should 
be free to vote only after six months employ- 
ment by the company; that any group of 
employees, not only any individual workman, 
should have the right to present any griev- 
ances to the employer; that a collective 
bargaining agency should not be entitled to 
make a second application for certification 
within one year of the refusal by the Court 
of its first application; that there should be 
an appeal to the Ontario Court of Appeal 
from the decisions of the Labour Court on 
questions of jurisdiction and law; ‘that 
financial statements of trade unions should 
be filed with the Provincial Secretary and 
made accessible to the public; that no work 
for or attempt to organize a collective bar- 
gaining agency should be permitted during 
the working hours of the employees. 

Another amendment suggested would make 
a change in section 3 (1) of the Act which 
stipulates that an act done by two or more 
members of a collective bargaining agency, 
if done in contemplation or furtherance of a 
trade dispute, shall not be actionable unless 
the act would be actionable if dione without 
an agreement or combination. This section, 
taken from the British Trade Disputes Act, 
1906, exempts from the application of the 
law of civil conspiracy any acts of members 
of a collective bargaining agency which are 
done in contemplation or furtherance of a 
trade dispute. The proposal is to restrict 
this section of the Ontario Act to acts in 
connection with “a trade dispute which 
directly concerns or affects such members”. 
The Industrial Relations Committee states 
that this amendment would be in line with 
“the precedent set by the English Trade 
Disputes Act of 1927 in order to discourage 
sympathetic strikes”. 

The English Trade Disputes and Trade 
Unions Act of 1927 removes the immunities 
conferred by the 1906 Act in the case of any 
act done in contemplation or furtherance of 
a strike or lockout which is illegal under the 
1927 Act. All sympathetic or secondary 
strikes are not made illegal by that Act: 
only strikes which have any object other 
than or in addition to the furtherance of a 
trade dispute within the trade or industry in 
which the strikers are engaged and which are 
calculated or intended to coerce the Govern- ° 
ment either directly or by inflicting hardship 
on the community. Both conditions must be 
satisfied before the strike is illegal. More- 
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over, a strike is not to be deemed to be 
calculated to coerce the Government unless 
such coercion ought reasonably to be expected 
as a consequence of it. 


The Workmen’s Compensa- 


C.M.A.andthe- tion Act and its admin- 
Quebec istration were the subject 
Workmen’s of a briefi presented in 


Compensation Act November to the Superior 

Labour 
Quebec Division of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The proposals submitted 
covered the subjects of the appointment 
of Commission personnel, employment of 
workers outside the province, notice. of 
accident, principal’s lability, minimum pay- 
ment to childless widows, stabilization of the 
compensation fund, the merit rating system, 
and. workers’ rehabilitation. 

It is believed that if the Commissioners 
were appointed for life, or during good 
behaviour, instead of liable to dismissal by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, political 
favouritism would be prevented. Similarly, 
the appointment of the employees of the 
Commission should be under ‘the Commis- 
sioners’ jurisdiction, not that of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council. 

Amendments are suggested to make clearer 
the application of the law in cases where the 
employee is working outside the province 
from which he should receive compensation, 
in order to prevent double assessments and 
confusion as to the rights of the injured 
workman. 

The Association feels that the employee 
as well as the employer should have to give 
notice of the accident within eight days. 

In regard to potential liability of the 
principal when contractors and subcontractors 
are hired, it is considered that the principal 
should not be responsible for the assess- 
ments to which the contractors are liable, but 
should be required only to notify the Com- 
paission of the hiring of such contractors. If 
the principal fails to give this notification, 
his liability should be limited to the amount 
of the contractor’s assessment in connection 
with the work actually performed for the 
principal. 

The Association believes that the Act 
should be changed so that the minimum 
monthly payment ‘to a childless widow will 
be $40, regardless of whether this is more 
than two-thirds of the monthly earnings of 
the worker concerned. Previously the pay- 
ment was $40 or two-thirds of the earnings, 
whichever was less. 

Emphasis is placed on keeping the Accident 
Fund stabilized. One method suggested is 
that the Commission might reinsure with 
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casualty companies for any compensation pay~ 
ments it may be obliged to make in excess 
of a specified amount. Another means would 
be for the Province to contribute the annual 
$100,000 permitted by the Act. In addition, 
greater attention to accident prevention work 
would reduce the demands on the fund. This 
could be achieved partly through closer co- 
operation between the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Commission andi the factory inspectorate. 

The experiment with a merit rating system 
is commended and tthe establishment of such 
a system advocated. The efficient employer 
would then no longer bear the burden of an 
employer in the same industry with a high 
accident rate. 

More attention should be given to reha- 
bilitating partially disabled workers. 


The tenth National Con- 
ference on Labour Legis- 
lation was called in Decem- 
ber by the United States 
Secretary of Labour. The 
conference included repre- 
sentatives from both the Federal and State 
Labour Departments and trade union dele- 
gates appointed from more than thirty States 
to represent the Governors. Among the 
motions adopted was a recommendation that 
the Department of Labour call a conference 
of the State Labour Commissioners with the 
War and Navy Departments, the Maritime 
Commission and other interested agencies, in 
order to reach agreement concerning the 
methods to be adopted for restoring peace- 
time standards regarding hours of labour. 


As measures contributing 'to 'the elimina- 
tion of labour problems in the period of 
transition from war to peace and after the 
war, the members urged that plans be made 
for the revision of State child-labour laws 
to achieve a basic 16-year minimum age, a 
maximum 8-hour day and 40-hour week for 
young persons under 18, prohibition of night 
work for this age-group, and a minimum age 
of 18 years for hazardous occupations. More- 
over, it was unanimously recognized that 
there was need for the immediate prepara- 
tion of a training and educational program 
to enable young people to compensate for 
their premature withdrawal from school dur- 
ing the wartime period. The Conference 
reafirmed its endorsation of the pre-war 
system of apprenticeship advocated by ‘the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. This 
committee formulates andi promotes in co- 
operation with States, employers and workers 
the labour standards necessary to safeguard 
apprentices and to encourage an apprentice- 
ship system in appropriate trades. 


U.S. Tenth 
National Confer- 
ence on Labour 
Legislation 


Bay 
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In the field of health and safety, the Con- 
ference urged the Federal Labour Department 
to make more effective its measures for 
detecting, preventing and controlling many 
new health hazards, and to disseminate the 
resulting information. They advocated the 
immediate enactment of H.R. 2800, a Bill 
to provide federal aid enabling State Labour 
Departments to increase their safety inspec- 
tion staffs and establish safe, healthful, work- 
ing conditions in industry. The establishment 
of joint labour-management health and safety 
committees was also strongly urged. A fuller 
use of the “rule-making” power conferred on 
some State Labour Departments, whereby 
safety codes having ‘the force of law may be 
promulgated for various industries, was recom- 
mended to curb the rising number of indus- 
trial accidents and diseases. The policy was 
condemned of letting out work to be done 
at home, either as a wartime expedient or a 
peacetime method of production. 

Finally, the conference asked the Depart- 

ment of Labour to continue and expand. its 
information service, so that the public might 
learn the value of sound, progressive labour 
legislation, and the necessity of taking steps 
towards the restoration of pre-war labour 
standards. 
The following three bul- 
letins have been issued 
recently by the Division of 
Labour Standards of the 
United States Department 
of Labour: “Wage Payment and Wage Collec- 
tion Laws” (No. 58), “Preparing a Steward’s 
Manual” (No. 59), and “Labour Offices in the 
United States and Canada” (No. 64). 

In transmitting “Wage Payment and Wage 
Collection Laws” to the Secretary of Labour, 
the Director of the Division states: 

Every year the United States Department 
of Labour receives thousands of letters from 
people unable to collect the wages that they 
have earned, and they do not know where to 
turn for help. Even to-day, when jobs are 
plentiful, workers are victimized by fly-by 
night employers who are financially irrespon- 
sible, and cannot or do not meet their pay 
‘rolls regularly. 

The bulletin was prepared, therefore, to make 
available information on existing legislation 
on the subject and to compare this legislation 
with recommended standards. The main pro- 
visions of the State laws are summarized, 
principally in tabular form, and a draft model 
law recommended by the ‘Third National Con- 
ference on Labour Legislation and the Inter- 
national Association of Government Labour 
Officials is printed in full. 

“Preparing a Steward’s Manual” is in a 
sense complementary to an earlier Bulletin, 
“Settling Plant Grievances” (L.G., 1943, p. 


Publications of 
USS. Division of 
Labour Standards 
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1464). Shop stewards and grievance com- 
mittee-men form the connecting link between 
workers, union and the management. Various 
unions have, therefore, undertaken to train 
their plant representatives in their important 
duties, and one of the most useful expedients 
used is the Steward’s Manual. In the present 
bulletin, the Division of Labour Standards has 
attempted to provide union officials with 
guidance in drawing up such a manual. Its 
suggestions are based on a study of a number 
of manuals already in use and on information 
provided by union officers and representatives 
of management. 


“Labour Offices in the United States and in 
Canada” is a directory of federal, state and 
labour offices and officers. It 
replaces a directory issued in 1941 by the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics and is a supple- 
ment to the Division’s Bulletin 49, “Outline of 
State Agencies Administering Labour Laws.” 


The employment of children 
Children in in bowling alleys, the 
bowling alleys Children’s Bureau of the 

US. Department of Labour 
points out in a recent article, is generally an 
undesirable practice during war as well as 
peace. The late night work, which it often 
entails, prevents essential sleep, results in 
poor health, and hampers school work. It is 
also noted that pinboys aré exposed to a con- 
siderable accident risk. In Wisconsin in 1942, 
14 per cent of the industrial injuries to minors 
under 18 happened in bowling alleys. Work- 
ing late at night may also involve moral 
hazards for juveniles, the report suggests. It 
is considered that children need protection 
from indiscriminate employment of this kind. 
Nineteen states have established a higher 
minimum age for this type of work than for 
general employment in shops and _ factories. 
Generally, as evidenced by the laws of 20 
States, this minimum has been 16 years. In 
1935, however, the International Association 
of Government officials recommended 18 as 
a minimum age for bowling-alley employment. 
In 35 States night work after 8 p.m. is pro- 
hibited for those under 16. 

The policy of the War Manpower Com- 
mission emphasizes the importance of protect- 
ing the education and health of younger 
persons under 18, giving them the fullest 
possible opportunity consistent with the war 
effort to complete their education. Together 
with the Office of Education and the Children’s 
Bureau, they urge that children of 14 and 15 
be not employed after 7 p.m., and that the 
combined hours of work and school should not 
exceed eight a day, with hours of work 
limited to three on school days. 
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Seventy-two members of 
Union expels the United Rubber Workers 
“wildcat” strikers of America (CIO) were 

recently expelled from union 
membership for taking part in “wildcat” 
strikes, unauthorized by the union. In making 
am announcement to this effect Sherman 
Dalrymple, president of the union, warned 
that no “wildcat” strikes would be tolerated 
by the union and that expulsions would be 
continued if necessary. The president of the 
company at which the strikes occurred stated 
that the seventy-two men would also be dis- 
missed by the company. Both statements 
came as part of a co-operative drive by the 
union and the company management to outlaw 
unauthorized work stoppages. ; 

A decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
made in Chicago during December is also of 
interest in connection with the matter of 
“wildcat” strikes. ‘This decision was to the 
effect that the section of the Wagner Labour 
Relations Act prohibiting anti-union discrim- 
ination does not apply to “wildcat” strikes. 
The court ruled that a company, in refusing 
to rehire workers who had participated in an 
unauthorized strike, is not discriminating 
against the union by discouraging union mem- 
bership as is prohibited by the Wagner Act, 
because in the opinion of the court “the 
striking employees were not acting as members 
of the union, the strike was not authorized 
by or approved by the union, and was not 
used to further any purpose of the union.” 


A special service given by 
Co-operation the Boston Public Library 
between public to local trade unions is 
libraries and described in the December 
trade unions issue of the American 

Federationist, official publi- 
cation of the American Federation of Labor. 
About two years ago the Boston library insti- 
tuted its plan, the work of which is divided 
into three parts. 

The first part consists of a service to union 
officials, who are kept informed of books and 
pamphlets related to their union and industry 
by means of exhibits, published lists, displays, 
letters, and personal visits to union head- 
quarters. 

Secondly, the library publicizes technical 
books to aid workers in improving mechanical 
skills. One of the methods of encouraging 
the use of these books is to prepare lists of 
books, with the help of union officials, the 
lists being then distributed to the union 
members. 

The library also places deposits of books at 
various union headquarters. Deposits consist 
of twenty-five to fifty books and are changed 
every five or six weeks. The office secretary 
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issues and keeps records of the books and also 
takes registrations for library cards. In addi- 
tion to technical books, biographies and works 
on history, books on current events and labour 
problems and also good fiction are included. 

The article states that several cities besides 
Boston have inaugurated such library services, 
including Milwaukee, Cleveland and Chicago. 
The idea is considered to be a potentially 
important aspect of adult education. How- 
ever, tangible results are declared to be likely 
to accumulate by degrees rather than rapidly; 
and those interested in bringing about greater 
co-operation between public libraries and trade 
unions are advised that “habits of decades are 
not changed overnight and a sudden mass rush 
to read good books will not take place and 
should not be expected”. 

(Mention was made in the November Lasour 
GazeTTE, p. 1461, of the mobile library oper- 
ated by the Boilermakers’ and Iron Ship- 
builders’ Union in Vancouver.) 


According to news des- 
patches received from Aus- 
tralia late in January, the 
federal executive of the 
Labour Party had decided 
to ask Prime Minister Curtin to proceed 
immediately with preparations to carry out 
the Labour Party’s post-war program. 
The program includes objectives: 


Labour seeks 
post-war action 
in Australia 


1. To ensure a high and rising standard of 
living. . 

2. Introduction of a 40-hour working week 
within a half-year after the war. 


3. Universal annual 14 days’ vacation. 
4, Special health and sickness benefits. 


The executive asked that the government 
appoint a special minister over a new depart- 
ment of post-war planning and construction 
to replace the present ministry of post-war 
reconstruction. 

In addition the executive approve the fifth 
principle of the Atlantic Charter providing for 
the fullest collaboration of nations in the 
economic field with the object of obtaining 
improved labour standards for all. 

The executive decided to send two delegates 
to the Dominion Labour Conference in London 
to support the policy agreed upon with the 
New Zealand Labour Party. 


The Australian Depart- 
ment of Labour and 
National Service has pub- 
lished a statement giving 
the weekly hours and break 
periods which it considers will give the 
highest output over a period of time. These 
conclusions were basedi on the observations 


Optimum hours 
and rest periods 
in Australia 
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made by production engineers in Australia 
and were found to be supported by investiga- 
tions made in Britain and the United States. 

It is pointed out that the National Security 
(Hours of Work) Regulations, restricting 
weekly hours of work to 56 (L.G. 1942, p. 
1373), were designed to limit excessive 
overtime, and did not purport to be the 
most efficient hours for continuous working. 
Similarly, the maximum of 104 hours in a 
fortnight recommended by the Department 
in 1943 for the employment of women, was 
a maximum for all industries and not. neces- 
sarily the optimum number for particular 
industries (L.G. 1948, p. 464). 

As regards the hours of young persons 
under 18, the study notes that “the fact 
that they are employed with men and 
women who are working longer hours is not 
considered sufficient reason for permitting 
juveniles to work more than 44 hours per 
week.” It is suggested that, if necessary, 
part-time labour should be employed to 
allow rosters which will ensure that juveniles 
shall not work beyond this length of time. 

Since the optimum number of hours 
depends on the type of work, the statement 
divides industrial employment for adults into 
five separate classes. First, for heavy manual 
labour, such as navvying, maximum output, 
the Department considers, will result from 
a work-week of from 44 to 46 hours, after 
which fatigue will diminish weekly produc- 
tion. Second, non-automatic machine-work 
requiring some physical exertion will produce 
best results in a 48-hour week. Third, for 
work requiring constant attention but little 
muscular exertion (semi-automatic and some 
automatic), a week of “rom 48 to 52 hours, 
depending on the degree of concentration 
necessary, will give the highest output. 
Fourth, work calling for only intermittent 
attention and no physical exertion, has an 
optimum week of 52 hours for women and 
56 hours for men. The fifth class, predom- 
inantly mental work, calls for a week of 
40-48 hours’ duration depending on the 
monotony and concentration involved. 

The Australian Department considers that 
women’s hours need not differ from men’s, 
except that women should not work regularly 
for more than 52 hours a week. 

A rest-pause of 5-10 minutes in each part 
of the shift will improve the production of 
both men and women. In effect, the state- 
ment notes, the adoption,of a regular practice 
of rest-pauses “is a systematizing and making 
more effective of unofficial rest periods.” 
Food trolleys are recommended for the first 
break, and tea trolleys for both periods. 
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A Personnel mod Industrial 


Personnel Welfare. Officers’ Associa- 
and welfare tion has recently been 
officers in formed in Australia. The 
Australia objects of the Association 


are to encourage study of 
the problems of workers in 
order to promote their welfare and efficiency 
in industry, to disseminate information relat- 
ing to these problems, and to emphasize the 
importance of human values in industry. In 
addition, it will safeguard the interests of 
personnel and welfare officers and encourage 
the use of improved methods in this field. 
Membership is open to persons actively 
engaged in personnel and welfare work and 
to those who have completed a training 
course in it. The Industrial Welfare Division 
of the Commonwealth Department of Labour 
and National Service has instituted training 
courses for welfare officers to meet the urgent 
needs of war industry. Persons undergoing 
training may be student members of the 
Association. Those who render distinguished 
service to it may be made honorary members 
and persons who assist it financially, asso- 
ciate members. 


Branches of the Association now exist in 
Victoria, New South Wales and South 
Australia. The Victorian group publishes an 
Information Bulletin and is planning a public 
display of arrangements and appliances for 
promoting the health, safety and welfare of 
industrial workers. 


Five days’ holidays with 
Holidays pay from December 27-31 
with pay in was ordered for practically 
New Zealand all New Zealand’s indus- 


trial workers who were not 
entitled to holidays with pay under the 
terms of their employment and, except in 
the case of workers in any freezing works, 
who had been employed in the same industry 
or class of employment for three months. If 
for any reason a holiday at that time was 
not practicable from the employer’s point of 
view, a minimum rest period of five working 
days at ordinary pay must be given within 
six months. Where a worker had moved 
from one employer to another in the same 
industry or class of employment, the five- 
days pay had to be borne proportionately ay 
the employers concerned. 


The definite program for 


Improved improvement in labour 
labour laws conditions in the British 
in the British Colonies which was under- 
Colonies taken by the Colonial - 


Office before the war is 
being continued although retarded in some 
respects by war conditions. The recom- 
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mendations made in February, 1940, by the 
West Indian Royal Commission are being 
put into effect and similar changes made in 
other colonies. 

The Commission ay a laws to 
promote collective bargaining by protecting 
trade unions from actions for damages arising 
out of strikes and legalizing peaceful picket- 
ing. It recommended, too, that trade unions 
should be required to register with the Gov- 
ernment and to have their accounts audited. 
In the interval before trade unions could 
function adequately it was proposed that in 
each country labour officers or departments 
assisted by advisory boards of employees and 
workers should intervene to improve condi- 
tions wherever possible. Other recommenda- 
tions covered minimum wage regulations, 
establishment of joint councils in civil ser- 
vices, factory inspection, workmen’s compen- 
sation based on the Canadian systems, and 
welfare schemes for the sugar industry. 

Before the war a Labour Adviser was 
appointed and a Social Services Department 
created in the Colonial Office. Colonial 
administrative officers have been given courses 
in labour problems in London or in a colony 
to which officers from adjacent territories 
could easily come. <A Colonial labour 
Advisory Committee was set up in 1942 to 
advise on labour questions. Three members 
of the committee were chosen because of 
their familiarity with the International Labour 
Organization and its work, the British Gov- 
ernment representative on the governing 
body of the International Labour Office 
and the British employers’ and workers’ 
representatives. 

“Obsolete and inadequate legislation” is 
being replaced by “laws framed on more 
-modern lines” and these supplemented by 
new legislation where this is needed, accord- 
ing to a report by the Colonial Office. The 
report refers particularly to trade union legis- 
lation, the application to the Colonies of 
International Labour Conventions and the 
preparation of a model Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Ordinance for East and West Africa. 

The Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act, 1940, stipulates that the financial assist- 
ance to colonies made possible by the Act 
may be granted only on certain conditions. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies must 
satisfy himself before grants are made to any 
colony that its laws provide reasonable 
facilities for the establishment and activities 
of trade unions, for the payment of fair 
wages and for the prohibition of the employ- 
ment of children under 14 on the works to 
which the money is to be applied. 

Most of the colonies have now separate 
Labour Departments, in many cases staffed 
by officers familiar with the territory and the 
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language, in other cases appointments by 
officers seconded from the British Ministry 
of Labour and National Service. In 1942, 
six experts, trade unionists from the United 
Kingdom, were assigned as labour officers in 
different colonies. 

Legislation to encourage trade unions and 
collective bargaining is now in effect in 33 
colonies. These laws are taken from English 
statutes with some modifications. One differ- 
ence is that trade unions under the colonial 
legislation are required to register with the 
Government. Other provisions declare trade 
unions not unlawful merely because they are 


‘in restraint of trade, prohibit actions against 


trade unions for tort, remove liability for 
interfering with another person’s business by 
any act done in contemplation or furtherance 
of a trade dispute, permit peaceful picketing 
and redefine conspiracy in relation to trade 
disputes, as it is limited by the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1906, of the United Kingdom. 


The International Labour 
Office has issued a publica- 
children in tion concerning the health 
occupied Europe of children in Occupied 

Europe. It is based on 
information gathered from a large variety of 
sources, and is necessarily limited by the diffi- 
culty of collecting precise, reliable facts. 
However, it is a preliminary survey of con- 
ditions and their consequences, knowledge 
which is vital for plans for post-war recon- 
struction in these countries. Malnutrition 
and undernourishment have resulted in a 
general deficiency evidenced in the widespread 
increase in disease and the rapid rise both in 
the infant mortality rate, and the general 
death rate of adults and children. A growing 
shortage of fuel, clothing, and medical sup- 
plies, combined with a lack of transport facili- 
ties has aggravated the situation. Apart from 
physical effects, the deterioration of living 
standards has a demoralizing effect, especially 
on children. Depopulation in these countries 
is proceeding on a scale which threatens their 
powers of recovery. The study considers the 
steps which have already been taken to 
remedy these conditions both now and later. 
It is pointed out that the problem, with its 
need for international co-operation, will prove 
to be a testing ground for future international 
democracy. 


Health of 


An article outlining the 


Holidays with conditions regarding holi- 
pay for merchant days with pay in the mer- 
seamen chant navies of Belgium, 


Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands and Norway, and comparing these con- 
ditions with the terms of the I.L.O. Holidays 
with Pay (Sea) Convention, 1936 (No. 54), 
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is published in the International Labour 
Review for December, 1943. This article is 
the second instalment of a comprehensive 
survey of the conditions ‘of service of seamen 
of the principal maritime countries, which the 
I.L.0. is preparing at the request of the Joint 
Maritime Commission. The first article, 
which was published in July, 1948, dealt with 
wages and hours of work in the four countries 
covered in the present article (L.G., 1948, 
Dy) Pleas) 7 

Holidays with pay are granted in all four 
countries under the terms of collective agree- 
ments of national scope. The amount of 
annual leave which is granted at present is as 
follows: in Belgium, 18 days a year or one 
day per 20 days on articles for certified officers, 
and 12 days a year or one day per 30 days 
on articles for ratings in Great Britain, two 
and one-half days for officers and two days 
for ratings for each completed month on 
articles; in the Netherlands, 21 week days for 
chief engineers and first mates, 14 weekdays 
for second engineers and second mates, and 12 
weekdays for other officers and ratings; and 
in Norway, two weeks a year or four weeks 
after two years’ service or seven weeks after 
three years’ service but three weeks in every 
third year, for officers and stewards only. The 
pay granted to seamen on holiday in Belgium 
is the basic pay and war bonus (plus seniority 
pay in the case of officers) and in Norway it is 
the basic pay with seniority pay but without 
the war bonus. No subsistence allowance is 
granted in either of these countries. In Great 
Britain and the Netherlands the normal pay 
and a daily meal allowance is granted but the 
war bonus is excluded. In the Netherlands 
a supplementary allowance is also paid. Under 
the Convention, at least 12 working days a 
year are to be granted to officers and radio 
operators and at least nine days to other crew 
members, with the usual remuneration, 
including a suitable subsistence allowance, 
being paid. 
The Inter-American Com- 
mittee on Social Security, 
which was established. by 
the Inter-American Confer- 
ference on Social Security 
(L.G., 1942, p. 1285) has published its second, 
third and fourth Provisional Bulletins, which 
may be obtained from the International 
Labour Office at Montreal. Provisional Bul- 
letin No. 1 (L.G., 1943, p. 428) outlined the 
principal developments during the preceding 
two years in the social security field in the 
Americas, and included a tabular summary of 
the legislation in effect on January 1, 1943. 
Bulletin No. 3 contains a summary of devel- 
opments since that date, and in Bulletin No. 4 


Social security 
in various 
countries 
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there is a tabular summary of new legislation 
and plans for comprehensive social security in 
Australia, Chile, Great Britain, Mexico, New 
Zealand and the United States. 

Bulletin No. 2 is devoted entirely to social 
security plans in the United States. It con- 
tains an analysis of the Seventh Annual Report 
of the Social Security Board, the Report of the 
National Resources Planning Board on 
Security, Work and Relief Policies (1942) and 
the bill introduced by Senator Wagner on 
June 3, 1943. 

In addition to an article on the comprehen- 
sive Mexican Social Security Act by an 
American expert who has assisted in imple- 
menting the legislation, and a summary of 
family allowances schemes in the Americas 
and elsewhere, the fourth Bulletin contains a 
useful survey of policies and plans regarding 
medical care in the British Commonwealth. 
Considerable attention is also given to the 
views of private associations. The general 
conclusion is that 

The desire to safeguard and to improve the 

health of the people is shared without excep- 

tion by all concerned, and the essential unity 
of all approaches to health is realized. It is 
generally realized that, if health is to be 
common property, health services, and, in par- 
ticular, medical care must be made available 
to every member of the community irrespec- 
tive of his economic and social circumstances 

Opinions differ upon the best means of 
achieving these aims; both health insurance 
and public medical care services have their 
sponsors, and the merits of various methods 
of remunerating doctors are still in debate. 

Whatever solutions may eventually be adopted 

for these problems in the different countries, 

the important conclusion may already be drawn 

. that the introduction of a national 
health service, comprehensive both in scope 
and in content, is no longer a matter of con- 
jecture, but only a matter of time. 


Bulletin No. 3 is largely concerned with the 
work and aims of the Inter-American Confer- 
ence and Committee. Supplementary infor- 
mation on these matters appears in Bulletin 
No. 4 and presumably will be added to, as. 
necessary, in subsequent bulletins. 


Trade unions in Sweden 
have adopted a scheme for 
their participation in acci- 


Swedish unions 
and accident 


prevention dent prevention work. A 
new committee set up by 
the Swedish National Federation: of Trade 


Unions acts as a central agency for collecting 
information on accident insurance, industrial 
health, safety and other matters for the pro- 
tection of labour. It serves as an advisory 
body on draft legislation submitted to the 
Federation. In addition to working for more 
effective labour inspection, the committee 
assists in organizing safety groups within 
industries. 


Labour Relations 


. Wartime Labour Relations Order 


Measure Provides for Compulsory Collective Bargaining, Settlement 
of Disputes and Establishment of Wartime Labour Relations Board 


DOMINION-WIDE measure to provide 
for compulsory collective bargaining be- 
tween employers and employees in war 
industry and procedure’ for the settlement of 
industrial disputes was tabled in the House 
of Commons recently by the Honourable 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour. The 
measure is in the form of an order in council, 
to be known as the Wartime Labour Relations 
Order (P.C. 1003, Feb. 17, 1944, passed under 
the authority of the War Measures Act). 
Recommendations for a measure of this 
kind were made by the National War Labour 
Board in its report to the Government. (See 
p. 124). Following receipt of these recom- 
mendations, copies of the report were for- 
warded to the provincial governments and a 
three-day conference between the Dominion 
and Provincial Ministers of Labour and their 


officers was held in Ottawa in November last 
at which these recommendations and the 
further proposals submitted by the Dominion 
Department of Labour arising therefrom were 
discussed. 

Subsequently, and in accordance with the 
arrangements arrived at at the conference, a 
draft of the proposed Labour Relations Regu- 
lations was sent out to the provinces, and the 
national trade union organizations and the 
major employers’ organizations with a request 
for a full expression of the views and sugges- 
tions of such parties in reference to the same. 

The present regulations represent the final 
result following from the various steps so 
taken to obtain the considered views of those 
most closely interested in and familiar with 
the subject matter of the regulations. 


Summary of Regulations 


The regulations will be administered by a 
Board to be known as the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board to consist of a Chairman, a 
Vice-Chairman and not more than eight other 
members. 

The regulations apply to the following 
tlasses of employers and their employees: 

Firstly, employers in industries of a National 
or interprovincial character which are ordinar- 
ily within Dominion jurisdiction and including 
crown companies engaged in the handling or 
manufacture of war supplies; 

Secondly, employers in war industries as 
such industries are described in the regulations 
or subsequently added to by the Governor-in- 
Council as the result of later experience or 
changed wartime conditions; 

Thirdly, all other industry within a province 
where such province by appropriate legislative 
action brings the same within the scope of the 
regulations. 

In other words the Dominion Government 
has under these regulations extended its juris- 
diction over employer-employee . relations 
which are normally exclusively within the 
provincial field, to the extent considered 
necessary to adequately cover employer and 


employees in war industry but without 
attempting to include other industry which 
has not a direct bearing on war production. 

In so far as these latter industries are con- 
cerned, each province may make its own 
decision as to whether or not they shall be 
brought under the regulations. 

Provision is made for an agreement between 
the Dominion and any province to set up 
suitable provincial administrative agencies to 
deal locally and promptly with matters of a 
local nature. The Dominion Board established 
under the regulations will, however, be 
responsible for the formulation of general 
policy and regulations to ensure necessary 
uniformity in the application of the regula- 
tions whether administered through the Board 
itself or through provincial agencies. 


Provision for Compulsory Collective 
Bargaining 


The provisions for compulsory collective 
bargaining and settlement of disputes include 
the following: 

(i) A procedure is established for the 

election of bargaining representatives by a 
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majority vote of employees and for the 
certification of such representatives by the 
Board; 

(ii) Compulsory collective bargaining may 
then be initiated by either the employer or 
the bargaining representatives of the em- 
ployees on notice to the other party and the 
parties are thereupon required to negotiate 
with each other in good faith to complete 
a collective agreement; 

(ii) In event an agreement cannot be 
reached without outside assistance, concilia- 
tion services are provided initially by the use 
of a Conciliation Officer and subsequently, 
by the appointment of a Conciliation Board. 
Until bargaining representatives have been 
appointed and during the prescribed process 
of negotiation for collective agreement, 

_ strikes by employees are prohibited and, in 
like manner, lockouts by employers are pro- 
hibited during the period of negotiation. No 
provision has been provided for the imposi- 
tion of a compulsory agreement by the 
Board binding upon the parties in event that 
no agreement is arrived at between them. 

(iv) Negotiations for the renewal of an 
agreement may be initiated by notice by 
either party within the sixty-day period 
prior to the expiry thereof, and following 
upon. such notice the parties must negotiate 
in good faith with each other for the renewal 
of the agreement. 

(v) Where a collective agreement has been 
entered into, new bargaining representatives 
may not be elected until after ten months 
have elapsed. 


Grievance Procedure and Settlement of 
Disputes 


The provision made for the settlement of 
grievances and disputes is designed to place 
upon the employers and employees concerned 
the joint responsibility for the settlement 
thereof by their own action rather than by the 
imposition of a settlement by an outside 
agency. 

In the first place the parties must provide in 
every collective agreement entered into here- 
after for a procedure for the final settlement 
of grievances arising out of the application or 
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violation of the terms of the agreement with- 
out stoppage of work, and in any instance 
where this is not so provided the Board is 
required to establish an appropriate procedure 
for this purpose. Resort to strikes or lock- 
outs is accordingly unnecessary and is for- 
bidden during the term of a collective agree- 
ment. ; 


Where there is no collective agreement in 
effect and a dispute arises in respect of any 
change in existing conditions of employment 
proposed by an employer, a sixty-day delay is 
provided to enable the employees to elect 
bargaining representatives and for the initia- 
tion of collective bargaining proceedings. 


Unfair Practices 


Unfair practices on ,the part of employers 
and employees and trade unions or employees’ 
organizations are defined and prohibited and 
penalties provided for failure to observe such 
prohibitions. 


The prohibitions against employers include 
a prohibition against employers seeking toe 
dominate or interfere with trade unions or 
employees’ organizations or contributing finan- 
cial support to them; against refusing to 
employ or discriminating against members of 
trade unions or employees’ organizations; and 
against the dismissal of an employee for be- 
longing to a trade union or employees’ 
organization or exercising his rights as a mem- 
ber or officer thereof. 

The prohibitions against trade unions and 
employees’ organizations include a prohibition 
against the use of coercion or intimidation to 
join a trade union or employees’ organization; 
against activities in working hours at the place 
of employment to persuade an employee to 
join a trade union or employees’ organization, 
except with the consent of the employer; and 
from supporting, encouraging or engaging in a 
slowdown or other activities designed to 
restrict or limit production. 


The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
is to be of no effect while the Wartime Labour 
Relations Order is in force, except as to 
matters pending. Certain orders in council 
relating to matters covered by the new order 
are revoked or suspended. 


Text of Wartime Labour Relations Order 


P.C. 1003: 
AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
AT OTTAWA 
TuurspAyY, the 17th day of February, 1944. 


PRESENT: 
His EXceELteENcy 
THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL: 


Whereas it is deemed to be in the public 
interest, especially during the war period and 


more particularly in industries essential to the 
prosecution of the war, that employers and 
employees collaborate for the advancement of 
the enterprises in which they are engaged; 

That employers and employees should freely 
discuss matters of mutual interest with each 
other; 

That differences between employers and em- 
ployees should be settled by peaceful means; and 

That both employers and employees should be 
free to organize for the conduct of negotiations 
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between them and that a procedure should be 
established for such negotiations; 

And whereas it is therefore deemed necessary, 
by reason of the war, for the security, defence, 
peace, order and welfare of Canada and for the 
effective prosecution of the war, that regula- 
tions be made in respect of such matters. 

Now, therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour and under the authority 
of the War Measures Act, chapter 206 of the 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, is pleased 
to make the regulations hereto attached and 
they are hereby made and established accord- 


ingly. 
A. D. P. HEENEY, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 
The Honourable 
the Minister of Labour. 


Short Title 


1. These regulations may be cited as the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 


Interpretation 


2. (1) In these regulations unless the context 
otherwise requires, 


(a) “appropriate War Labour Board” means, 
in connection with any matter the Na- 
tional War Labour Board or the Regional 
War Labour Board that has jurisdiction 
in the matter under the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943; 


(b) “Board” means the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board established by these 
regulations; 


(c) “certified bargaining representative” 
means a bargaining representative certi- 
fied by the Board under these regulations; 
“collective agreement” means an agree- 
ment in writing between an employer or 
an employers’ organization on the one 
hand and a trade union or an employees’ 
organization on the other hand contain- 
ing provisions with reference to rates of 
pay, hours of work or other working con- 
ditions;. 

(e) “Conciliation Board” means a_ Board 
appointed by the Minister under section 
fourteen; 

(f) “employee” means a person employed by 
an employer to do skilled or unskilled 
manual, clerical or technical work; but 
does not include 
(i) a person employed in a confidential 

capacity or having authority to em- 

ploy or discharge employees; or 

a person employed in domestic serv- 

ice, agriculture, horticulture, hunting 

or trapping; 

“employer” “means a person employing 

more than one employee and includes 


(i) the National Harbours Board; and 
(ii) any other body incorporated to act 
as an agent of His Majesty in right 
of Canada except any such body 
whose employees are entitled to a 
cost of living bonus under the order 
made by the Governor in Council on 
the twenty-sixth day of August, nine- 
teen hundred and forty-one, for the 
payment of a cost of living bonus to 
employees of the Government of 
Canada (P.C. 6702), as amended; 
but does not include His Majesty or any 
person or corporation acting for or on 


(a) 


(ii) 


(9) 
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behalf or as an agent of His Majesty ex- 
cept as hereinbefore expressly provided. 

(h) “employers’ organization” means an 
organization of employers formed to 
regulate relations between employers and 
employees; 

(1) “employees’ organization” means an or- 
ganization of employees formed to reg- 
ulate relations between employers and 
employees; 

(j) “lockout” includes the closing of a place 
of employment, a suspension of work or a 

' refusal by an employer to continue to 
employ a number of his employees, done 
to compel his employees, or to aid an- 
other employer to compel his employees, 
to accept terms of employment; 

(k) “Minister” means the Minister of Labour 
for Canada; 

(l) “prescribed” 
Board; 

(m) “strike” or “to go on strike” includes 

the cessation of work by a body of em- 

ployees acting in combination or a con- 
certed refusal or a refusal under a com- 
mon understanding of a number of 
employees to continue to work. for an 
employer, done to compel their employer, 
or to aid other employees to compel their 
employer, to accept terms of employment; 

“trade union” means a provincial, nation- 

al or international employees’ organiza- 

tion, or a local. branch chartered by, and 

4 good standing with, such an organiza- 

ion; 

a reference to a section by number only 

is a reference. to the section in these 

regulations bearing that number and a 

reference to a subsection by number only 

is a reference to the subsection bearing 
that number in the section where the 
reference occurs; 

(p) words, importing the masculine gender 
include corporations, trade unions, em- 

' ployees’ organizations and employers’ 
organizations as well as females. 


2. (2) No employee shall cease to be such 
within the meaning of these regulations by 
reason only of hig ceasing to work as the result 
of a lockout, strike or his wrongful dismissal. 


means prescribed by the 


(1) 


(0) 


Application 


3. (1) These regulations apply im the case of 
employees i 


(a) who are employed upon or in connection 
with a work, undertaking or business that 
is ordinarily within the legislative 
authority of Parliament, including, but 
not so as to restrict the generality of the 
foregoing, 

(i) works, undertakings or businesses 
operated or carried on for or in con- 
nection with navigation and shipping, 
whether inland or maritime; 
lines. of steam or other ships, rail- 
ways, canals, telegraphs and other 
works and undertakings connecting 
any province with any other or others 
of the provinces, or extending beyond 
the limits of the province; 
lines of steamships between a prov- 
ince and any British or foreign 
country; 
ferries between any province and any 
British or foreign country, or be- 
tween two provinces; and 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 
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(v) such works as, although wholly situate 
within the province, have been or 
may be declared by the Parliament of 
Canada to be for the general advan- 
tage of Canada, or for the advantage 
of two or more of the provinces; 

(b) who are employed upon or in connection 

with a work, undertaking or business that 

is essential to the efficient prosecution 
of the war; or 

(c) whose relations with their employers in 

matters covered by these regulations are 

ordinarily within the exclusive legislative 
jurisdiction of a provincial legislature to 
regulate and to whom these regulations 
have been applied by the provincial legis- 
lature in respect of their relations with 
their employers; 
and to the employers of all such employees in 
their relations with such employees and to trade 
unions, employees’ organizations and employers’ 
organizations composed, of such employees or 
employers. 

(2) For the purposes of this section, the 
employees employed in a work, undertaking or 
business described in Schedule A to these regula- 
tions, and no others, shall be deemed to be 
employed in connection with a work, under- 
taking or business that is essential to the 
efficient prosecution of the war. 

(3) Schedule A to these regulations may be 
amended, either by the addition or deletion of a 
class of employees, by an order made by the 
Governor General in Council. 

(4) If a provincial legislature applies these 
regulations to any employees as provided for in 
paragraph (c) of subsection one, every person 
on whom duties are imposed and in whom 
powers are vested by these regulations shall 
perform and exercise such duties and powers 
with reference to such employees and their 
employers and trade unions, employees’ organiza- 
tions, and employers’ organizations composed of 
such employees and employers in all respects 
as in the case of employees mentioned in para- 
graphs (a) and (0) of subsection one and their 
employers and employees’ organizations and 
trade unions and employers’ organizations com- 
posed of such employees and employers. 


Rights of Hmployees and Employers 


4. (1) Every employee shall have the right to 
be a member of a trade union or employees’ 
organization and to participate in the lawful 
activities thereof. 

(2) Every employer shall have the right to 
be a member of an employers’ organization and 
to participate in the lawful activities thereof. 

(3) Where bargaining representatives have 
been certified under section eight, the bargain- 
ing representatives or the employees’ employer 
may, in accordance with the procedure herein- 
after set out, enter into negotiations with a 
view to the completion of a collective agreement 
between the employer concerned on the one 
hand and the trade union or _ employees’ 
organization on the other hand. 


Certification of Bargaining Representatives 


5. (1) The employees of any employer may 
elect bargaining representatives by a majority 
vote of the employees affected. 

(2) If the majority of the employees affected 
are members of one trade union, that trade 
union may elect or appoint its officers or other 
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persons as bargaining representatives on behalf 
of all the employees affected; for the purpose of 
this section, an employee shall be deemed to 
be a member of the trade union if he has in 
writing requested the trade union to elect or 
papoie bargaining representatives on his be- 
a 

(8) Where more than one employer and their 
employees desire to negotiate a collective agree- 
ment, the employees of “such employers may elect 
bargaining representatives by a majority vote 
of the employees affected of each employer, or, if 
the majority of the employees affected of each 
employer are members of one trade union that 
trade union may elect or appoint its officers or 
other persons as bargaining representatives on 
behalf of all the employees affected. 

(4) If in accordance with established trade 
union practice the’ majority of a group of 
employees who belong to a craft by reason of 
which they are distinguishable from the em- 
ployees as a whole, are separately organized 
into a trade union pertaining to the craft, such 
trade union may elect or appoint its officers or 
other persons as bargaining representatives on 
behalf of the employees belonging to that craft. 
Where any group claims and is entitled to the 
rights conferred by this subsection, the employ- 
ees comprising the craft shall not be entitled 
to vote for any of the purposes of collective 
bargaining with that employer, except when 
the collective bargaining is in respect only of 
the craft to which they belong; nor shall they 
in any manner be taken into account in the com- 
putation of a majority in respect of any matter 
regarding which they are not entitled to vote. 

(5) Two or more trade unions may, by agree- 
ment, join in electing bargaining representatives 
on terms consistent with these Regulations. 


6. When bargaining representatives have been 
elected or appointed, application may be made 
to the Board by or on behalf of such representa- 
tives for their certification as the bargaining 
representatives of the employees affected. 

7. Upon such application the Board shall by 
an examination of records, by a vote or other- 
wise, satisfy itself that an election or appoint- 
ment of bargaining representatives was regu- 
larly and properly “made, and in the case of a 
trade union, that the trade union acted with 
the authority of the majority of the employees 
affected as prescribed, by subsection two of sec- 
tion five, and that the unit of employees con- 
cerned is one which is appropriate for collective 
bargaining; and if the Board is not so satisfied, 
it shall reject the application. 

8. (1) Where the Board is satisfied that the 


bargaining representatives have been duly 
elected or appointed, it shall certify them as 
bargaining representatives and shall specify 


the unit of employees on whose behalf the repre- 
sentatives so certified) are authorized to act, 
and a collective agreement negotiated by such 
representatives shall be binding on every em- 
ployee Be pee specified unit of employees. 

(2) When bargaining representatives have 
been certified by the Board, the Board shall 
notify the applicants and the employer con- 
cerned of the certification. 


9. At any time after the expiry of ten months 
of the term of a collective agreement, whether 
entered into before or after the effective date 
of these Regulations, the employees affected may 
elect new bargaining representatives in the 
manner provided in section five and application 
may be made to the Board by or on behalf of 
such bargaining representatives for their certi- 
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fication. Upon receipt of such application the 
Board shall deal with the same as in the case 
of an initial applicatiom for certification under 
the regulations. If on such application the 
Board certifies new bargaining representatives, 
they shall be substituted for the previous 
bargaining representatives of the employees 
affected as a party to the agreement in question, 
and as such may give notice of the termination 
thereof as provided for in the agreement or 
under these Regulations. 


Negotiation of Collective Agreement 


10. (1) When bargaining representatives have 
been certified under these regulations they may 
give the employer concerned, or the employer 
concerned may give the bargaining represent- 
atives, ten clear days’ notice requiring that he 
or they, as the case may be, enter into negoti- 
ations with a view to the completion of a col- 
lective agreement. 

(2) The parties shall negotiate in good faith 
with one another and make every reasonable 
effort to conclude a collective agreement. 

(3) At the request of the bargaining repre- 
sentatives they may be accompanied during the 
negotiations by officers or agents of the trade 
union or employees’ organization concerned. 

(4) No collective agreement containing wage 
provisions shall be executed insofar as it in- 
volves any change in existing wage rates or 
other wage provisions until the appropriate War 
Labour Board has approved any such change, 
but it may nevertheless be executed as to the 
other provisions before such approval is re- 
ceived. 

(5) Every party to a collective agreement 
and every employee upon whom a collective 
agreement is made binding by these regulations 
shall do everything he tis, by the collective agree- 
ment, required to do and shall abstain from do- 
ing anything he is, by the collective agreement, 
required not to do. 

1l. If negotiations for an agreement have 
continued for thirty days and either party to 
the negotiations believes that an agreement 
will not be completed in a reasonable time, it 
may so advise the Board indicating the diffi- 
culties encountered and may ask the Board to 
intervene with a view to the completion of an 
agreement. 

12. (1) Upon receipt ofeadvice under section 
eleven, the Board shall refer the matter to the 
Minister, who shall, within three days instruct 
a conciliation officer to confer with the parties 
and attempt to effect an agreement. 

(2) A conciliation officer who has been in- 
structed to confer with the parties under sub- 
section one of this section, shall, within fourteen 
days of receiving his instructions, or within such 
longer period as the Minister may allow, report 
to the Minister setting out in full:— 

(a) the matters, if any, on which the parties 
cannot agree and his recommendations 
with regard thereto; 

(6) the terms, if any, upon which the parties 
have agreed; and 

(c) whether, in his view, an agreement might 
ibe facilitated by appointment of a Con- 
ciliation Board. 


_ 13. (1) If a conciliation officer who has been 
instructed to confer with the parties recom- 
mends the appointment of a Conciliation Board, 
the Minister shall forthwith appoint a Concili- 
ation Board consisting of three members ap- 
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pointed fby the Minister after consultation with 
the parties as required by section thirty. 

(2) A Conciliation Board appointed under 
this section shall, upon its appointment, en- 
deavour to effect an agreement between the 
parties on the matters on which they have not 
agreed and, in any event, shall report the result 
of its endeavours and its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Minister within fourteen days 
of the appointment of the chairman thereof, or 
within such longer period as may ‘be agreed 
upon by the parties or as may tbe allowed by 
the Minister. 

14. If a Conciliation Board’s report to the 
Minister shows that it has been unable to 
effect an agreement between the parties, the 
Minister shall cause a copy thereof to be sent 
forthwith to the parties and to the Board, and 
ee may publish it in such manner as he thinks 

ty, 
Duration and Renewal of Agreements 


15. No collective agreement shall be made for 
a term of less than one year, but where the 
term of an agreement is more than one year, 
the agreement shall contain or be deemed to 
contain a provision for the termination théreof 
at any time after one year on two months’ 
notice iby either party thereto. 


16. Either party to a collective agreement 
may, on ten clear days’ notice, require the 
other party to enter into negotiations for the 
renewal of the agreement within the period of 
two months prior to the expiry date, and both 
parties shall thereupon enter into such negoti- 
ations in good faith and make every reasonable 
effort to secure such a renewal. 


Grievance Procedure 


17. Where an employee alleges that there has 
been a misinterpretation or a violation of a 
collective agreement, the employee shall submit 
the same for consideration and final settlement 
in accordance with the procedure established ‘by 
the collective agreement, if any, or the pro- 
cedure established by the Board for such case, 
and the employee and his employer shall do 
such things as are required of them by the 
procedure and such things as are required of 
them by the terms of the settlement. 

18. (1) Every collective agreement made after 
these regulations come into force shall contain 
a provision establishing a procedure for final 
settlement, without stoppage of work, on the 
application of either party, of differences con- 
cerning its interpretation or violation. 

(2) Where a collective agreement does not 
provide an appropriate procedure for consider- 
ation and settlement of disputes concerning its 
interpretation or violation thereof, the Board 
shall, upon application, by order, establish such 
a procedure. 

Unfair Practices 


19. (1) No employer shall dominate or inter- 
fere with the formation or administration of a 
trade union or employees’ organization or con- 
tribute financial or other support to it; but an 
employer may, notwithstanding the foregoing, 
permit an employee or representative of a trade 
union or an employees’ organization to confer 
with him during working hours or to attend to 
the business of the organization or union dur- 
ing working hours without deduction of time so 
occupied in the computation of the time worked 
for the employer and without deduction of 
wages in respect thereof. 
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(2) No employer or employers’ organization, 

and no person acting on behalf of same shall 

(a) refuse to employ any person because the 
person is a member.of a trade union or 
an employees’ organization; , 

(b) impose any condition in the contract of 
employment seeking to restrain an em- 
ployee from exercising his rights under 
these regulations; or 

‘e) seek by intimidation, by dismissal or 
threat of dismissal, by any other kind 
of threat, by the impositon of a pecuni- 
ary or other penalty, or by any other 
means whatsoever, to compel an employee 
to abstain from becoming or continuing 
to bea member or officer or represent- 
ative of a trade union or an employees’ 
organization, or from exercising his law- 
ful rights; 


but nothing in these regulations shall be inter- 
preted to affect, otherwise than as expressly 
stated, the right of an employer to suspend, 
transfer, lay off, or discharge employees for 
appropriate and sufficient cause. 


20. (1) No person shall, with a wiew to com- 
pelling or influencing a person to join a trade 
union or employees’ organization, use coercion 
or intimidation of any kind, but this subsection 
shall not be construed to prohibit the inclusion 
of any provision in a collective agreement. 

(2) Except with the consent of the employer, 
no trade union or employees’ organization, and 
no person authorized ‘by the union or employees’ 
organization to act on its behalf, shall attempt, 
at the employee’s place of employment during 
his working hours, to persuade an employee to 
join the trade union or employees’ organization. 

(8) No trade union or employees’ organiz- 
ation and no person acting on its behalf shall 
support, encourage, condone or engage in a 
“slowdown” or other activity designed to re- 
strict or limit production; but this provision 
shall not be interpereted to limit a trade union’s 
legal right to strike and a thing required by a 
provision in a collective agreement for the 
safety or health of the employees shall be deem- 
ed not to be a “slowdown” or designed to re- 
strict or limit production. 

(4) No trade union or employees’ organiz- 
ation, and no person acting on its behalf, shall 
participate in, or in any way interfere with, 
the formation or administration of an em- 
ployers’ organization. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


21. (1) No employee shall go on strike until 

(a) bargaining representatives have been 
elected or appointed for the employees 
affected; and 

(b) an attempt has been made to effect an 
agreement under sections eleven and 
twelve, and fourteen days have elapsed 
since the Conciliation Board reported to 
the Minister. j 


(2) Where an application has been made 
under these regulations for the certification of 
bargaining representatives, the employer or the 
employees affected shall not declare or cause a 
lockout of the employees until an attempt has 
been made to effect an agreement under sec- 
tions eleven and twelve, and fourteen days have 
elapsed since the Conciliation Board reported 
to the Minister. 

(3) No employer who is a party to a collec- 
tive agreement shall declare or cause a lockout 
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and no employee bound thereby shall go on 
strike during the term of the collective agree- 
ment. 

(4) Where a dispute has arisen by reason of 
a change in the existing terms of employment 
proposed by the employer, the employer shall 
not, without the consent of the employees 
affected, make such change effective until a 
period of two months has elapsed from the 
date when the employer notified the employees 
of such proposed change. 

(5) Nothing in these regulations shall be 
interpreted to prohibit the suspension or dis- 
continuance of an industry or of the working 
of any persons therein for a cause not con- 
stituting a lockout or a strike. 


Information 


22. (1) Each of the parties to a collective 
agreement shall forthwith upon its execution file 
one copy with the Board. 

(2) The Board may require any employers’ 
organization or trade union or local branch 
thereof, or an employees’ organization affected 
by any application for certification of bargain- 
ing representatives, or affected by an existing 
collective agreement, to file with the Board: 

(a) a statutory declaration stating the names 

and addresses of its officers; or 

(b) a copy of its constitution and by-laws. 


(3) Every employers’ organization, trade 
union and employees’ organization shall furnish 
to its members within three months of the end 
of its fiscal year a statement of its income and 
expenditures, and if required by the Board 
shall file a copy thereof with the Board for its 
information. 


ADMINISTRATION 
Wartime Labour Relations Board 


23. There shall be a Board which shall be 
known as the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
and shall consist of a chairman, vice-chairman, 
and not more than eight other members. 


24. (1) The members of the Board: shall be 
appointed by the Governor in Council and shall 
hold office during pleasure. 

(2) The head office of the Board shall be in 
Ottawa. 

(3) A majority of the members of the Board 
shall constitute a quorum and in the absence of 
the chairman the véce-chairman shall act as 
chairman. 

(4) A decision of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Board present and constituting a 
quorum shall be the decision of the Board, and 
in the event of a tie the chairman or acting 
chairman shall have a casting vote. 

(5) The Board and each member thereof shall . 
have the powers of a Commissioner under . 
Part I of the Inquiries Act. 

(6) The Board and each member thereof 
may receive and, accept such evidence and in- 
formation on oath, affidavit or otherwise as in 
its or his discretion it or he may deem fit and 
proper whether admissible as evidence in a 
court of law or not. 

(7) The Board shall determine its own pro- 
cedure but shall in every case give an oppor- 
tunity to all interested parties to present evi- 
dence and make representations. 

(8) Each member of the Board shall, before 
acting as such, take and subscribe before the 
Clerk of the Privy Council and: shall file in the 
office of the said clerk an oath of office in the 
following form:— 
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“T do solemnly swear that I will faithfully, 

truly and impartially to the best of my judg- 

ment, skill and ability, execute and perform 
the office of member of the Wartime Labour 

Relations Board and will not, except in the 

discharge of my duties, disclose to any per- 

son any of the evidence or other matter 
oes before the said Board. So help me 
0 mor 

25. (1) If a question arises under these 
Regulations as to whether: 

(a) a person is an employer or employee; 

(6) the unit of employees appropriate for 
collective bargaining is the employer unit, 
eraft unit, plant unit or a subdivision 
thereof; 

(c) an organization of employees or employers 
is a trade union, employees’ organization 
or employers’ organization; 

(d) an agreement is a collective agreement; 

(e) an employer, or certified bargaining 
representatives of employees, is negotiat- 
ing in good faith; 

the Board shall decide the question and its 
decision shall be final and conclusive for all the 
purposes of these Regulations. 

(2) If a question set out in subsection one 
arises in any legal proceedings, the Justice or 
Justices of the Peace, Magistrate, Judge or 
Court before whom it arises shall, if the ques- 
tion has not been decided by the Board, refer 
the question to the Board and defer fur- 
ther proceedings until the Board’s decision is 
received. 

(3) Any document purporting to contain or to 
be a copy of any regulation, direction, or order 
of the Board and purporting to be signed by a 
member of the Board or by an officer thereof 
shall be accepted by any court as evidence of 
the regulation, direction, or order therein con- 
tained or of which it purports to be a copy. 


26. (1) The Board may, by order, delegate to 
any person, board or association all or any part 
of its jurisdiction relating to any particular 
matter. 

(2) The Board may, by order, revoke any 
delegation made under this section and there- 
upon the jurisdiction so delegated shall revest in 
the Board. 


27. (1) The Board may, with the’ approval 
of the Minister, make such regulations as may 
be necessary to enable it to discharge the duties 
imposed upon it by these regulations and to 
provide for the supervision and control of its 


officers, clerks and employees. 

(2) The Board may _ prescribe anything, 
which, under these regulations, is to be pre- 
scribed. 


(3) The Board, with the approval of the 
Minister, may appoint an executive committee 
to exercise its powers subject. to such directions 
or conditions as the Board may specify. 


28. (1) The members of the Board shall be 
paid such salaries as may be fixed by the Gov- 
ernor in Council and such expenses as may be 
incurred by them in the discharge of their 
duties. 

(2) The Board may appoint an officer to be 
the Chief Executive Officer of the Board who 
shall be paid such salary as may be fixed by 
the Governor in Council. 

(3) The Department of Labour shall furnish 
such technical and clerical assistance to the 
Board, as may be possible, and the Board may 
with the approval of the Governor in Council, 
employ such other officers and employees as 
may be necessary for the conduct of its business 
and may fix their remuneration. 
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Conciliation Officers and Boards 


29. When he instructs a conciliation officer 
under section twelve, the Minister shall forth- 
with notify the parties thereof. 


30. (1) Before appointing a Conciliation 
Board under section thirteen, the Minister shall 
by notice require each of the parties to the 
negotiations to recommend one person to be a 
member of the Conciliation Board within seven 
days of receipt of the notice; and the Minister 
shall, at the expiration of the said period, 
appoint two members, in his opinion, repre- 
sentative of the different points of view in- 
volved, after considering the recommendations, 
if any, received within ‘the said period. 

(2) The two members of the Conciliation 
Board appointed pursuant to subsection one 
shall, within five days of the day on which the 
last of them is appointed, recommend a third 
person to be a member and chairman of the 
Conciliation Board; and the Minister shall, on 
the expiration of the said period, appoint a 
person to be a third member and chairman of 
the Conciliation Board after ‘considering the 
recommendation if received within the said 
period. 

(3) No person 

(a)who has any pecuniary interest 

matters referred to the Board; or 

(6) who is acting, or has, within a period of 

six months preceding the date of his 
appointment, acted in the capacity of 
solicitor, legal adviser, counsel or paid 
agent of either of the parties; 


shall act as a member of a Conciliation Board. 
(4) When the Conciliation Board has been 
appointed, the Minister. shall forthwith deliver 
to it a statement of the matters referred to it. 
(5) Upon a person ceasing to be a member 
of a Conciliation Board before it has completed 
its work, the Minister shall appoint a member 
in his place in the same manner as the person 
who ceased to be a member was appointed. 


31. (1) A Conciliation Board and each mem- 
ber thereof shall have the powers of a Com- 
missioner under Part I of the Inquiries Act. 

(2) A Conciliation Board and each member 
thereof may receive and accept such evidence 
and information on oath, affidavit or otherwise 


in the 


_as in its or his discretion it or he may deem fit 


and proper whether admissible in evidence in 
a court of law or not. 

(3) Each member of a Conciliation aa 
shall, before acting as such, take and subscribe 
before a person authorized to administer an 
oath or affirmation, and file with the Minister, 
an oath or affirmation in the following form: 

“T do solemnly swear (affirm) that I will 
faithfully, truly and impartially to the best 
of my knowledge, skill and ability, execute 
and perform the office of member of the Con- 
ciliation Board ‘appointed tov ees eo. and 
will not, except in the discharge of my duties, 
disclose to any person any of the evidence 
or other mattér brought before the said 
Board. So help me God.” 


(4) The chairman may fix the time and place 
of sittings of a Conciliation Board after con- 
sultation with the other members of the Board; 
and he shall notify the parties as to the time 
and place so fixed. 

(5) A Conciliation Board may determine its 
own procedure, but shall give full opportunity 
to all parties to present evidence and make 
representations. 

(6) The chairman and one other member of 
a Conciliation Board shall be a quorum but, in 
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the absence of a member, the others shall not 


proceed unless he has been given reasonable ° 


notice of ithe sitting. 

(7) The decision of a majority of the mem- 
bers present at a sitting of a Conciliation Board 
shall be the decision of the Conciliation Board 
and in the event of a tie, the chairman shall 
have a casting vote. 

(8) The report of the majority of its mem- 
bers shall be that of the Conciliation Board. 

(9) After a Conciliation Board has made its 
report, the Minister may direct the Conciliation 
Board to reconsider and amplify or clarify any 
part thereof. 

(10) After a Conciliation Board has made its 
report, the Minister shall send a copy thereof 
to the employer or employers’ organization and 
to the trade union or employees’ organization. 

32. The Minister may provide a Conciliation 
Board with a secretary, stenographer, and such 
clerical or other assistance as to the Minister 
seems necessary for the performance of its 
duties. 

33. Every person who is summoned hy a Con- 
ciliation Board or a member thereof and duly 
attends as a witness shall be entitled to an 
allowance for expenses determined in accord- 
ance with the scale for the time being in force 
with respect to witnesses in civil suits ‘in the 
superior courts in the province where the in- 
quiry is being conducted, and in any event, he 
shall be entitled to not less than four dollars 
per day. 

34. A Conciliation Board, or a member there- 
of, and, on being authorized in writing by the 
Conciliation Board, any other person, may, 
without any other warrant than this section, 
at any time, enter a ‘building, mine, mine-work- 
ings, ship, vessel, factory, workshop, place, or 
premises of any kind wherein or in respect of 
which an industry is carried on, or work is 
being or has been done or commenced, or any 
matter or thing is ‘taking place or has taken 
place, concerning the matters referred to the 
Conciliation Board, and may inspect and view 
any work, material, machinery, appliance or 
article therein, and interrogate any persons in 
or upon any such place, matter or thing here- 
inbefore mentioned; and no person shall hinder 
or obstruct the Board or any person authorized 
as aforesaid in the exercise of a power con- 
ferred ‘by this section or refuse to answer an 
interrogation made as aforesaid. 


35. (1) The members of a Conciliation Board 
shall be remunerated for their services as 
follows :— 

To a member other ‘than the.chairman, an 
allowance of five dollars a day for not more 
than three days during which he is engaged in 
considering the recommendation of a person to 
be the third member of the Board; 

To each member of the Board, including the 
chairman, an allowance at the rate of twenty 
dollars for each day he is present when the 
Board sits and for each day necessarily spent 
travelling from his place of residence to a meet- 
ing of the Board and returning therefrom. 

(2) Hach member of a Conciliation Board is 
entitled to his actual necessary travelling ex- 
penses for each day that he spends in travelling 
from his place of residence to a meeting of the 
Board and returning therefrom. 

(3) All expenses of a Conciliation Board, in- 
cluding expenses for transportation incurred by 
the members thereof or by persons engaged, 
vender its orders, in making investigations under 
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these regulations, salaries of employees and 
agents, and fees and mileage to witnesses, shall 
be allowed and paid upon the presentation of 
itemized vouchers therefor, approved by the 
chairman of the Board and forwarded by the 
chairman to the Minister. Me 

(4) The chairman shall forward to the Mini- 
ster a detailed certified statement of ithe sittings 
of the Board, and of the members present at 
each sitting. 

General 


36. (1) The Minister may appoint or con- 
stitute administrative officers or agencies in any 
province and delegate to them such of his powers 
under these regulations as in. his opinion is 
necessary for their proper administration. 

(2) The Minister may with the approval of 
the Governor in Council, enter into an agree- 
ment with the government of any province to 
provide for the administration within that prov- 
ince of these regulations or any part thereof 
and such agreement may provide 

(a) the manner in which the Minister shall 
exercise the powers conferred on him by 
subsection one in respect of matters in 
that province; 

(b) for the transfer to the government of the 
province or some person or persons speci- 
fied by the government of the province, of 
all or any part of the jurisdiction in re- 
spect of matters within that province con- 
ferred on the Board by these regulations, 
and for a procedure whereby an appeal 
may be had to the National Board from 
a decision made in the exercise of the 
jurisdiction so conferred; and 

(c) for reimbursement of the province in re- 
: spect of expenses so incurred. 

37. (1) The Minister may determine the 
salaries, fees and expenses to be paid to per- 
sons performing services under these regula- 
tions except where otherwise provided. 

(2) The administrative expenses of the Board, 
other than the salaries and usual travelling ex- 
penses of departmental employees, shall ibe paid 
out of the War Appropriation. 


Enforcement 


38. Every person, trade union or employers’ 
or employees’ organization to whom an order is 
issued or who is required to do or abstain from 
doing anything by or pursuant to these regu- 
lations shall obey such order or do or abstain 
from doing such thing as required. 


39. For the purpose of these regulations and 
of any proceedings taken thereunder, any notice 
or other communication sent through His 
Majesty’s mails shall be presumed, unless the 
contrary is proved, to have been received by 
the addressee in the ordinary course of mail. 

40. Every employer who declares or causes a 
lockout contrary to these regulations is guilty 
of an offence and liable upon summary con- 
viction to a fine of not more than five hundred 
dollars for each day or part of a day that the 
lockout exists. 

41. (1) Every employee who goes on strike 
contrary to these regulations is guilty of an 
offence and liable upon summary conviction to 
a fine of not more than twenty dollars for each 
day or part of a day that he is on strike. 

(2) Every trade union and every other em- 
ployees’ organization that authorizes a strike 
contrary to these regulations is guilty of an 
offence and liable on summary conviction to a 
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fine of not more than two hundred dollars for 
each day or part of a day that tthe strike con- 
tinues. 

42. Every person, trade union, employees’ 
organization or employers’ organization who 
contravenes any of the provisions of these regu- 
lations is guilty of an offence, and unless some 
penalty is expressly provided: by these regula- 
tions for such contravention, liable on summary 
conviction, if an individual, to a penalty of not 
more than one hundred dollars, and if a cor- 
poration, employers’ organization, employees’ 
organization or trade union, to a penalty of 
not more than five hundred dollars. 


43. Every person is guilty of an indictable 
offence and liable to a fine not exceeding five 
thousand dollars, and not less than five hundred 
dollars or to imprisonment for a term not ex- 
ceeding five years and not less than six months, 
or to both such fine and such imprisonment, who 
corruptly 

(a)' makes any offer, proposal, gift, loan or 

promise, or gives or offers any compen- 
sation or consideration, directly or indi- 
rectly, to a person concerned in the ad- 
ministration or enforcement of these reg- 
ulations or having or expected to have 
any duties to perform thereunder, for the 
purpose of influencing such person in the 
performance of his duties; or 

(6) being a person concerned in the admini- 

stration or enforcement of these regula- 
tions or having or expected to have any 
duties to perform thereunder, accepts or 
agrees to accept or allows to be accepted 
by any person under his control or for 
his benefit any such offer, proposal, gift, 

- loan, promise, compensation or consider- 
ation. 

44. (1) Every person is a party to and guilty 
of an offence under these regulations who 

(a) actually commits it; 

(b) does an act for the purpose of aiding 

any person to commit the offence; 

(c) abets any person in commission of the 

offence; or 

(d) counsels or procures any person to com- 

mit the offence. 

(2) If an employers’ organization, corpor- 
ation, trade union or employees’ organization 
is guilty of an offence under these regulations, 
any officer of ‘the employers’ organization, cor- 
poration, trade union or employees’ organiz- 
ation who assented to the commission of the 
offence is a party to and guilty of the offence. 


45. No prosecution for an offence under these 
regulations shall be instituted except by or with 
the consent of the Board, evidenced by a certi- 
ficate signed by or on behalf of the chairman of 
the Board, and in exercising its discretion as 
to whether any such consent ‘should be granted, 
the Board may take into consideration dis- 
ciplinary measures that have been taken by an 
employers’ organization or a trade union or 
employees’ organization against the accused. 

46. The Minister may, notwithstanding any 
other provision in these regulations, instruct a 
conciliation officer to investigate any situation 
which in his opinion may be detrimental to the 
effective utilization of labour in the war effort. 


Miscellaneous 


47. No proceeding under these regulations 
sha]l be deemed invalid by reason of any defect 
of form or any technical irregularity. 

48. (1) The Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act shall, except as to matters pending 
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when these regulations come into force, be of no 
effect while this order is in force. 

(2) The following Orders in Council are here- 
by revoked: 

(a) The Order in Council made on the 
seventh day of November, nineteen hun- 
dred and thirty-nine, extending the appli- 
eation of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
eee Act (P.C. 3495) as amended; 
an. 

(6) The Order in Council made on the first 
day of December, nineteen hundred and 
forty-two, permitting employees of Crown 
companies to be members of trade unions 
(P.C. 10802). 

(3) The following Orders in Council extend- 
ing or varying the wartime application of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act are here- 
by suspended to the extent that they are incon- 
sistent with these regulations but shall other- 
wise remain in effect:— 

(a) The Order in Council made on the sixth 
day of June, nineteen hundred and forty- 
one (P.C. 4020) as amended; and 

(6) The Order in Council made on the six- 
teenth day of September, nineteen hun- 
aed and, forty-one (P.C. 7307) as amend- 
ed. 

49. These regulations shall come into force on 

a day to be fixed by the Governor in Council. 


SCHEDULE A 


1. A work or undertaking engaged in mining 
or smelting operations; 

2. A work, undertaking or business engaged in 
manufacturing or assembling aircraft parts; 

3. A work, undertaking or business engaged in 
manufacturing or assembling tanks or 
universal carriers; 

4. A work, undertaking or business engaged 
in manufacturing or assembling automobile 
or truck parts; 

5. A work, undertaking or business engaged 
in smelting or refining aluminum; 

6. A work, undertaking or business engaged 
in refining or producing oil or petroleum 
products; 

7. A work, undertaking or business engaged 
in producing or processing natural or syn- 
thetic rubber; 

8. A work, undertaking or business engaged 
in manufacturing chemicals for war pur- 
poses; 

9. A work, undertaking or business engaged 
in producing or manufacturing steel for war 
industry or war purposes; 

10. A work, undertaking or business engaged 
in building or construction or demolition 
projects under a contract or subcontract, 
intended for the use of His Majesty in right 
of Canada, including the construction, 
erection, repair, improvement or extension 
of buildings, aerodromes, harbours, dock 
yards, roads, defence fortifications, or other 
naval, military or air force works; 

11. A work, undertaking or business engaged 
in shipbuilding, including shipbuilding 
accessories; 

12. A work, undertaking or business engaged 
in the production of machinery, arms, shells, 
ammunition, explosives, implements of war, 
or naval, military or air stores; 

13. A work, ‘undertaking or business engaged in 
transportation or communication; 

14. Public Service utilities, including gas, 
electric, water and power works, telegraph 
and telephone lines. 
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Labour-Management Committees In Canadian War Industries 


Provision made for Establishment Under Industrial Production 
Co-operation Board 


HE establishment by Order in Council of 
an Industrial Production ‘Co-operation 
Board to promote and encourage the form- 
ation of labour-management committees in 
war industries was announced on January 21 
in a joint statement by the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, and the Hon. 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Munitionsand Supply. 
H. Carl Goldenberg, Director-General of 
Economics, Department of Munitions and 
Supply, is appointed Chairman; and the mem- 
bers are M. M. Maclean, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, Department of Labour; H. J. 
Carmichael, Co-ordinator of Production and 
Chairman of the Production Board, Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply; and Paul 
Goulet, Associate Director of National Selec- 
tive Service, Department of Labour. 

The Board is to be assisted in the pérform- 
ance of its duties by an Advisory Committee 
of representatives of labour organizations and 
employer associations, which is provided for 
in the Order in Council. The members 
of the Advisory Committee are: Pat Conroy, 
Secretary of the Canadian Congress of Labour; 
Percy R. Bengough, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada; J. A. Parent, 
General Organizer of the Canadian and Cath- 
olic Confederation of Labour; Willis George, 
representative of the Canadian Went ctrrere’ 
Association; J. Clark Reilly, Secretary-Man- 
ager of the ‘Canadian Construction Associ- 
ation; Colonel J. A. W. LaBelle, representing 
employers; and D. B. Chant, Secretary-Engi- 
neer of the Ontario Pulp and Paper Manu- 
facturers’ Safety Association. 

The Ministers referred to the establishment 
of the Board as a further step in the Govern- 
ment’s program to give active encouragement 
to employers and employees in the creation 
of joint production committees, which have 
already proved successful in stimulating pro- 
duction and promoting industrial co-operation 
in Canada, the United States, and Great Bri- 
tain. As long ago as 1942, Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King, in addressing a convention 
of the American Federation of Labour being 
held in Toronto, had strongly advocated 
labour-management committees for every in- 
dustry, in order to give joint control in in- 
dustrial relations. At that time he indicated 
that the Government was solidly backing all 
employers and employees in promoting such 
projects. Shortly afterwards a_ preliminary 
committee to promote the establishment of 
these production committees throughout in- 
dustry, was set up. The formation of the 


Board now announced, along with the assisting 
committee representing labour and manage- 
ment, grows out of the work of the prelimin- 
ary committee carried on during the last 
several months. 

In addition the Order in Council setting up 
the Board.now lays down certain general 
principles for its guidance in the formation 
of production committees. The committees 
are to be composed of representatives from 
labour and management directly engaged in 
production in the plant where the committee 
operates. The number of labour represent- 
atives, to be chosen in a democratic manner, 
is to be at least equal to the number of man- 
agement representatives. Committees are ad- 
visory and consultative only, and not executive. 
They are to concern themselves exclusively 
with problems of production, while problems 
relating to wages, working conditions, and 
similar matters, including grievances, are to be 
left to the appropriate collective bargaining 
procedure. 


Text of Order 


The text of Order in Council P.-C. 162 set- 
ting up the Industrial Production Cooperation 
Board is as follows: 


Whereas it is the policy of the Government 
to give active encouragement and assistance to 
employers and their employees in the formation 
of labour-management production committees in 
war industries; 


And whereas the experience of industries in 
which labour-management production commit- 
tees are functioning has demonstrated that they 
serve to stimulate production and to promote 
industrial co-operation; 


And whereas it is deemed desirable to improve 
the facilities for encouraging and assisting in 
the formation of labour-management production 
committees; 

Now, therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour and the Minister of 
Munitions and Supply, is pleased to order and 
doth hereby order as follows,— 


There shall be an Industrial Hh gaan Co- 
operation Board composed of H. Carl Golden- 
berg of the Department of Munitions,and Sup- 
ply as Chairman; M. M. Maclean and Paul 
Goulet, of the Department of Labour; and H. 


J. Carmichael of the Department of Munitions © 


and Supply, to be assisted in the performance 
of its duty .by an Advisory Committee which 
shall be composed of the members of the Ad- 
visory Committee which has hitherto advised 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Labour- 
Management Production Committees, and such 
other members as the Board may designate, 
from time to time, with the concurrence of the 
Minister of Labour and the Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply. 
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It shall be the duty of the Industrial Pro- 
duction Co-operation Board to promote and 
encourage the formation of labour-management 
production committees in war industries in 
accordance with the following principles: 

(i) The purpose of Labour-Management Pro- 
duction Committees should be to examine and 
consider means to improve and increase pro- 
duction. 


(ii) The Committees should be composed of 
representatives from labour and management 
directly engaged in production in the particular 
units or plants in which each Committee func- 
tions. The number of representatives of labour 
should be at least equal to the number of repre- 
sentatives of management. The representatives 
of labour should be chosen in a democratic 
manner, preferably from the various depart- 
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ments or natural divisions of a unit or plant, 
rather than from the entire working force. 


(iii) The Committees should be advisory and 
consultative. Management should examine care- 
fully all recommendations of labour representa- 
tives and, in cases where recommendations are 
not acceptable, should provide adequate ex- 
planations. Similarly, the representatives of 
labour should examine carefully all recom- 
mendations endorsed by the Committee and 
adopted by management. 

(iv) The Committees should concern them- 
selves exclusively with problems of production, 
and should leave problems relating to wages, 
working conditions and’ similar matters, includ- 
ing grievances, to the appropriate collective 
bargaining procedure. 





Relations between Employers and Employed in Saskatchewan 


Commission on Bill on Collective Bargaining and Settlement 
of Disputes 


EGISLATION concerning the right of 
employees to organize and bargain col- 
lectively and provision for the settlement of 
labour disputes was the subject of an inquiry 
by Commissioners appointed in June last by 
the Government of Saskatchewan. Chief 
Justice Martin and Mr. Justice H. Y. Mac- 
Donald, of the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal, 
were the Commissioners. Mr. A. N.. Reid, 


Professor of Economics in the University of» 


Saskatchewan acted as technical adviser and 
Mr. George Stephen as secretary of the Com- 
mission. 

The inquiry arose out of a private member’s 
Bill presented to the Legislature last session 
respecting the right of employees to organize 
and providing for the conciliation and investi- 
gation of disputes, which was referred to the 
Standing Committee of the Legislature on Law 
‘ Amendments. The Committee recommended 
an inquiry into the principles underlying the 
Bill and a report to the next session of the 
Legislative Assembly. 


Summary of Proposed Legislation 


The Bill as introduced was much like 
the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
of British Columbia as it was amended in 1943. 
It required an employer to enter into negoti- 
ations with representatives elected by a 
majority vote of the employees affected but 
where a majority of the employees affected 
were members of a trade union, the trade 
union was to have the right to bargain, through 
its officers or other persons elected by the 
union, on behalf of all the employees. The 
Minister of Labour was given power to satisfy 
himself that representatives were properly 
elected and that a trade union claiming bar- 


gaining rights had as members a majority of 
the employees affected. Refusal of the em- 
ployer or the bargaining representatives to 
negotiate or delay in entering into negotiations 
for more than 21 days after notification by the 
Minister was an offence. 

Other sections provided for the settlement 


* of disputes between employers and employed. 


These provisions were largely similar to the 
provisions of the Dominion Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. The Saskatchewan Baill, 
however, like the British Columbia Act, pro- 
vided for preliminary investigation by a con- 
ciliation commissioner, and then, failing settle- 
ment within 14 days, for investigation by a 
board of arbitration. While the word “arbitra- 
tion” is used, it might be noted that the Bill 
did not provide for what is usually regarded 
as arbitration. The board is a board of in- 
vestigation and its report is in the nature of 
recommendations to the parties. They might 
be accepted or rejected. A strike or lockout, 
however, was illegal from the time an applica- 
tion was made for the appointment of a con- . 
ciliation commissioner until 14 days after the 
date fixed for the taking of a vote on the 
question of the acceptance or rejection of the 
report. The Minister must be notified of the 
acceptance or rejection of the recommenda- 
tions not later than 14 days after he had trans- 
mitted copies of it to the parties. 

At the present time, Saskatchewan has a 
Freedom of Trade Union Association Act and 
a statute enabling the application in the prov- 
ince of the Dominion Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. Both these acts would be 
repealed by Bill 51. 

The former statute passed in 1940 was based 
on a draft Bill of the Trades and Labour 
Congress. It declares the right of employees 
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to organize in a trade union and to bargain 
collectively with their employer or employers 
through the officers of the union. Offences 
under the Act include the insertion by an 
employer of a clause in a contract of employ- 
ment whereby he seeks to restrain an employee 
from exercising his rights under the Act, or 
the seeking by any person, by intimidation, 
threat of dismissal, or by actual dismissal or 
by any other threat, to compel any one to join 
or refrain from joining a trade union. Nothing 
in this latter provision, it is stipulated, .shall 
prevent a trade union from making or con- 
tinuing a closed or union-shop agreement. 
Trade unions are required to file with the 
Minister of Labour copies of their constitutions 
and by-laws and annually a list of their offi- 
cers and the number of their members. These 
provisions were included in Bill 51. 


Comparison with Legislation Elsewhere 


The report of the Commission traces the 
development of legislation in other provinces 
from the enactment of the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act of British Colum- 
bia in December, 1937, to the Ontario Collec- 
tive Bargaining Act, 1943. The United States 
National Labour Relations Act and the Labour 
Relations Acts of certain of the American 


* States are also reviewed. An interesting part . 


of the report is the outline of the develop- 
ment of law and practice in relation to trade 
unions and collective bargaining in Great 
Britain. A study was also made of the situa- 
tion in Australia and New Zealand. 


In summarizing the legislative provisions in 
Great Britain, the Commission notes the con- 
ditions under which a strike is illegal under 
the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 
1927. There appears to be, however, a mis- 
understanding of this section of the Act. Two 
conditions are necessary to make a strike or 
lockout illegal, both of which must be satis- 
fied before the stoppage of work is unlawful. 
Any strike or lockout is illegal if it has any 
object other than, or in addition to, the fur- 
therance of a trade dispute within the trade 
or industry in which the workers are employed 
and if it is designed or calculated to coerce 
the Government either directly or by inflicting 
hardship on the community. A strike by 
workers in one industry with workers in 
another industry is not illegal under the statute 
even if it has an object other than to bring 
pressure to bear on the employer, unless it is 
calculated to coerce the Government. Fur- 
ther, qa strike is not to be deemed to be cal- 
culated to coerce the Government unless such 
coercion ought reasonably to be expected as 
a consequence of it. 
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The Saskatchewan commissioners find that 


“the problem of industrial disputes appears 
to have lessened in Great Britain as a result 
of the growth of labour organizations and the 
acceptance of employers of the principle of 
collective bargaining. General recognition of 
trade unions as bargaining agents has elimin- 
ated the cause of strikes which still prevails 
to some extent in both Canada and the United 
States and the growth of strong labour organi- 
zations has made possible the development of 
effective employer-employee machinery for the 
settlement of disputes which arise. Under . 
these conditions the Government has not found 
it necessary to use coercive measures. Em- 
ployers are under no legal obligation to bar- 
gain collective and agreements are negotiated 
freely although there is some indirect pressure 
exerted by reason of the Government’s power 
to appoint the trade boards. The Trade 
Boards Act, 1909, empowers the Minister of 
Labour to establish trade boards composed of 
representatives of employers, employees and 
the public to determine minimum standards of 
wages and hours in industry where in his 
opinion ‘no adequate machinery exists for the 
effective regulations throughout the trade and 
that accordingly having regard to the rates of 
wages prevailing in the trade or any part of 
the trade it is expedient that the Act should 
apply to that trade’.” [1918 amendment. ] 


Opinions of Witnesses 


Witnesses appearing before the Commission 
included representatives of various branches 
of organized labour, the Saskatchewan branch 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
local employers’ associations, mine operators 
and others. 

The Legislative Committee of the six rail- 
way brotherhoods stated that the railway 
unions preferred the voluntary system of col- 
lective bargaining which had been in effect on 
the railways for many years, but since some 
employers were unwilling to negotiate with 
unions, the 

brotherhoods are in agreement with the or- 

ganizations of the labour movement who have 

asked that the principles of collective bargain- 

ing be established by legislation. 
The Railway Association of Canada, repre- 
senting both the Canadian Pacific and Cana- 
dian National Railways, also referred to the 
successful practice of collective bargaining. 
The Association considered’ a compulsory 
measure would create difficulties rather than 
remove them. Jurisdictional matters as 
between the Dominion and the Provinces were 
referred to. Fear was expressed that 

a complicated situation would arise if under 

provincial legislation collective bargaining 

groups representing employees of any parti- 
cular class are appointed in different provinces 
and the request is made that if Bill 51 is to 
become law, the Act should in specific terms 
be declared not to be applicable to the Domin- 


ion railway companies, their workers and their 
undertakings and their employees. 
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The Commission made no recommendations 
for changes in the parts of the Bill dealing 
with the settlement of disputes. It appeared 
to them to be 

generally agreed that these provisions provide 
a period for ‘cooling-off? and for a reasonable 
consideration of the matters at issue and that 
this must result in the settlement of many 
disputes which fall within the jurisdiction of 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (Can- 
ada) and we are of the opinion that if the 
procedure set out in Bill 51 is followed in 
disputes which fell within the jurisdiction of 
the Province, there will be resulting advantage 
to both labour and industry. Moreover, dur- 
ing the period required for carrying out the 
procedure of conciliation, the public—an im- 
portant third party in every labour dispute— 
will become acquainted with the matters at 
issue and will be able to estimate the merits 
of the respective parties. Furthermore, the 
machinery provided for the selection of bar- 
gaining representatives will aid in the settle- 
ment of jurisdictional disputes. 

As regards the provisions concerning free- 
dom of association and’ collective bargaining 
the Commission recommended some simplifi- 
cation in certain definitions and the insertion 
of a definition of “collective agreement” to 
indicate that the agreement must be in writ- 
ing. A collective agreement was defined as 

an agreement in writing between employer or 

employers and the bargaining representatives 
of the employees setting forth the terms and 
conditions of employment. 


Coverage of Proposed Act 


Representations were made on behalf of 
companies operating retail lumber yards, 
small sawmills, etc., and the Saskatchewan 
Hotelkeepers’ Association that small busi- 
nesses and small hotels should be excluded 
from the Bill. The Commissioners believed 
that in these cases there would be great diffi- 
culty in organizing unions and the application 
of the Act to these classes would not create 
any problem. ‘They therefore declined to 
exclude these classes and 
exclude persons employed in shops in small 
towns. 

On the other hand, the Commission con- 
sidered that employees who hold positions of 
trust with the right to supervise, hire and 
discharge others should not be regarded as 
employees under the Act: 

As the Bill is intended to regulate the rela- 
tions between employers on the one hand and 
employees on the other it does seem that em- 
ployees who are engaged to see carried out by 
other employees the wishes of the employer 
should be regarded as an executive arm of 
the employer rather than as employees for Be 
purposes of the Bill. 

They accepted, too, the arguments of certain 
professional associations that their members 
should not be subject to the Act. 
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The Commissioners considered that the 
definition of a trade union was too narrow. 


and should be broadened to include inde- 
pendent unions .... EHmployees, however, 
have the matter of organization in their own 
hands and if they are not satisfied with an 
existing union they can organize another, 
either an independent one or one aftiliated 
with a national or international organization. 
To deny employees the right to have an inde- 
pendent union appears to be a negation of the 
right for which labour contends, namely, the 
right of every worker to join the union of 
his choice. 


They suggested the following definition: 
““Trade union’ means any association of 
employees formed for the purpose in whole or 
in part of dealing with employers concerning 
grievances, rates of pay, hours of employment 
or conditions of work: and ‘organization’ when 
used in relation to employees shall have the 
same meaning, and when used in relation to 
employers means any association of employers 
- formed for the purpose of regulating the rela- 

tions between employers and employees.” 

To the section providing that bargaining 
representatives may be elected by a maj ority 
vote or may be the officers. of a trade union 
if the majority of the employees are members 
of a trade union, the Commissioners suggested 
the addition St & proviso taken from the 
United States National Labour Relations Act: 
“Provided that any individual employee or 
group of employees shall have the’right at 
any time to present grievances to their 
employer.” ‘The provision as to majority rule 
was approved as one which appears in many 
statutes and is of the same nature as that 
prevailing in the political world. 


Compulsory Collective Bargaining 


With the question of compelling the 
employer to enter into negotiations, the Com- 
missioners deal at some length. They found 
it difficult, however, to come to any conclusion 
as to the probable value of this central pro- 
vision of the Bill in view of all the factors 
involved. On the situation in Great Britain 
they remarked: 


Those who oppose compulsion point to the 
voluntary system in Great Britain where the 
relations between employers and employees 
are as harmonious as in any country in the 
worlds the situation there however is largely 
due to the liberal attitude of employers to 
trade unions and also to the fact that labour 
organizations there have. usually been fortun- 
ste in their leadership. 


Further: 


It may well be doubted whether compulsion 
will result in satisfactory labour relations; 

j harmonious relationship between employers 
- and employees can be founded and maintained 


| only on mutual confidence, good will and toler- 


ance; on the one hand employers must be 
prepared to recognize the right of employees 
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to organize and must be willing at all times to.__ 


meet the representatives of the employees and 
to sympathetically hear their grievances; and 
on the other hand labour must inform itself 
of the problems and difficulties of employers 
and not make demands which are economically 
unsound. 

No change was recommended, however, in 
this ‘section of the Bill. Since both the major- 
ity and minority reports of the National War 
Labour Board had recommended compulsory 
collective bargaining and since it had been 
announced that the Dominion Government 
proposed to apply this principle to war indus- 
tries at least, for the sake of uniformity it 
was considered better that compulsory bar- 
gaining should be provided for by the provin- 
cial legislature in respect of industries remain- 
ing within provincial jurisdiction. 

In section 5 (11) of the Bill a change was 
recommended in order that an application 
could be made to the Minister for cancellation 
of bargaining rights at the end of the year 
instead of at the end of six months. 


Incorporation of Trade Unions 


An interesting section of the Commission’s 
report reviews the history of the attitude of 
trade unions on this continent to the proposal 
that unions should be incorporated. The 
opposition of unions to incorporation dates 
from the Taff Vale judgment of the House of 
Lords in 1901 in which it was held that a 
registered union might be sued and its funds 
attached to satisfy the damages. It might be 
noted that ‘shortly after this decision in Britain 
an award of damages and an injunction in the 
same terms was granted in British Columbia 
against the Rossland Miners’ Union. The re- 
sult in British Columbia was the Trade Unions 
Act, 1902, and. in Britain the Trade Disputes 
Act, 1906. The latter forbids any court enter- 


taining an action against a trade union in~ 


respect of tortious acts alleged to have been 

committed by or on behalf of the union. 
On the whole the Commissioners were of the 

opinion 

_ that the incorporation of unions would not 
benefit employers nor would it be the undesir- 
able thing which labour fears. Moreover, we 
do not think incorporation should be forced 
by legislative enactment because such a course 
would amount to selecting trade unions from 
among voluntary organizations for discrimina- 
tory treatment and it would accomplish little 
in increasing the financial or other responsi- 
bility of the unions and would constitute the 
needless antagonizing of labour organizations. 
As time passes, circumstances may warrant 
legislation restricting the activities of unions 
but the remedy in our opinion is to be found 
rather in regulation than incorporation. 


It might be interpolated here that the legis- 
lation which is gradually being put into effect 
in the British Colonies (see p.132 of this issue), 
in order to encourage trade unionism and col- 
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lective bargaining includes the provision of 
the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, noted above. 
As regards the registration of trade unions in 
Canada, the Dominion Trade Unions Act 
(R.S.C., 1906; Chap. 125) which was enacted 
in 1872 and modelled on the English Trade 
Union Act, 1871, provides for the voluntary 
registration of unions but very few have regis- 
tered. 


Financial Statements by Unions 


Concerning the argument that unions should 
be required to file with the Government finan- 
cial statements, the Saskatchewan Commission: 
ers were unable to see 

that the finances of a union concern anyone 

' but the members of the union who should be 


.informed as to the disposition of funds 
| which’ are acquired from their contributions. 


hey recomended that the Bill should require 
every trade union to hold an annual meeting 
for the election of officers of which ten days’ 
notice should be given to the members. An 
audited statement of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the preceding year should then 
be presented to the members. For failure 
to comply with these provisions a union might 
have its bargaining rights cancelled. 

Another provision suggested would remove 
the disability at common law of trade unions 
whose purposes are deemed to be in restraint 
of trade. The suggested section is taken from 
the Dominion Trade Unions Act: 

The purpose of a trade union shall not by 

reason merely that they are in restraint of 

trade, be unlawful so as to render void or 
voidable any agreement or trust. 

Another clause recommended was one from 
the Ontario Collective Bargaining Act which 
stipulates that the provisions of the Dominion 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1942, 
shall apply in the province notwithstanding 
the termination of the war and notwithstand- 
ing the repeal of the Act by the Dominion © 
Parliament. 


Closed Shop and Check-off 


As regards the “closed shop”, which the 


draft Bill permitted, the Commission reviewed 
the information at their disposal and con- 
cluded that no change should be made in the 


Bill in this respect. They considered, however, 
that 
with the passing of time me with industrial 
growth in the Province, it will become neces- 
sary to regulate such agreements. 
In the same way the Commissioners viewed 
the development of the check-off system by 
which an employer deducts union membership 
dues from wages. They recommended that 
no agreement providing for the check-off 
should be valid with respect to any employee 
unless written authority for the deduction had 
been given by the employee. 


Reconstruction 


MPORTANT material containing recom- 

mendations for post-war reconstruction in 
Canada was tabled in the House of Commons 
late in January, when two official committees 
submitted their reports. 

One of these committees, the Special Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction and Re-establish- 
ment, was composed of members of the House 
of Commons; the other, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction, was made up of 
representatives appointed by the Government 
from various fields including business, labour, 
agriculture, science and education, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. F. Cyril James. 


Both of these reports are summarized in the 
following section. Among the recommenda- 
tions common to both are that a governmental 
body be set up to study Canada’s resources 
and prepare a program of development pro- 
jects. 

The House of Commons Committee was 
on February 4 re-appointed for the 1944 ses- 
sion of Parliament, with continued authority 
to “study and report upon the general prob- 
lems of reconstruction and re-establishment 
which may arise at the termination of the 
present war.” The membership of the Com- 
mittee remains unchanged. 


Report of House of Commons Committee on Reconstruction 


Recommendations Deal with Maintenance of Full Employment and 
Development of Natural Resources 


| a ae for maintaining employment 
in post-war Canada and for developing 
the country’s natural resources are contained 
in a report! tabled in the House of Commons 
on January 26 by a Special Committee of 
the House on Reconstruction and Re-establish- 
ment. (A previous interim report by this 
Committee was reviewed in the Lasour 
Gazette for July, 1943, p. 906. Appointed in 
March, 1948, the Committee consists of 35 
Members of Parliament representing several 
political parties.) 

The Committee gives its opinion that “it 
is well within the power of governments and 
industry to maintain full employment for all 
Canadians during the period of transition from 
war to peace-time activities.” It urges that 
every member of the armed forces and the 
merchant navy be assured “that Parliament 
and Government will be prepared to do what 
hes within their power to prevent any recur- 
rence of mass unemployment in Canada.” 

A survey of Canada’s natural resources is 
again recommended; with the object of taking 
an inventory of development projects based 
upon them. This would provide information 
for the Dominion and provinces concerning 
the usefulness and the financing of each sug- 
gested project, and the employment that would 
be provided. Such a survey, which would 
include housing requirements, should be under- 
taken by a body set up under ministerial re- 
sponsibility, the Committee considers. 


1 Published in full in No. 37, Minutes of Proceedings, 
Special Committee on Reconstruction and Re-establish- 
ment. ; 
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In all works financed wholly or in part by 
the Federal Government, employment prefer- 
ence should be given to members of the armed 
forces and the merchant navy possessing the 
necessary qualifications, the Committee states. 
This preference should extend to industries 
from which materials and supplies are pur- 
chased for use in such works. Where possible 
such preference should also be granted by the 
Employment Service of Canada. 


Maritime Provinces—The report contains a 
number of recommendations aimed at improv- 
ing the economic life of the people of the 
Maritime Provinces. These include: develop- 
ment of the fishing industry; rural electrifica- 
tion; extension of cold storage facilities; ap- 
plication of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Act to Maritime farmers; forest conservation; 
assistance in marketing coal; and the intro- 


‘ duction of additional secondary industries. 


Transportation—The distance of many farm- 
ing communities and of much secondary in- 
dustry from domestic markets and the sea 
boards makes the questions of transportation 
and of freight rates “vitally important”, the 
Committee declares. 

‘Construction of an all-season Trans-Canada 
highway is recommended. This highway 
should be connected by good roads with the 
United States highway system, with all na- 
tional and provincial parks, with the Alaska 
Highway, and with other strategic points. 

Direct. railway connection between the — 
Pacific Coast and the Peace River country is 
urged; also double tracking and other im- 
provements to the Canadian National Railway 
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in the Maritimes. The committee asks for 
more constant and reliable communication 
between Prince Edward Island and the main- 
land. It suggests improving transportation 
across the Strait of Canso by the construction 
of a causeway or some other means. 


Agriculture—The Committee considers that 
“much must be done for agriculture if we are 
to make the land a proper place for war- 
weary veterans to spend the balance of their 
lives.” A study of markets, the improvement 
of production through chemical research, the 
improvement of the relationship between 
agriculture and secondary industry, and the 
establishment of small industries in farming 
communities should all be encouraged by 
governmental action. The idea of a floor 
under prices of farm products is approved; 
and rural electrification is considered an im- 
portant means of improving the social and 
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economic life of the farming population. New 
credit facilities should be provided, either 
through extension of the credit union system 
or otherwise, it is proposed. 


Co-operative Movement—The Committee 
recommends “that every possible assistance 
be given to the co-operative movement, both 
to consumers and to producers, and that this 
assistance include help in the marketing of 
production.” 

Other Recommendations—tThe coal and pet- 
roleum industry, reforestation and aforestation, 
irrigation and the development of water power 
in the Prairies, and elimination of grade 
crossings, are among other topics discussed 
in the report. 

Finally it is reeommended that the House of 


Commons re-establish its Committee on Re- 


construction and Re-establishment during the 
coming session. 


Proposals of Advisory Committee on Reconstruction 


Report of Committee Tabled in House of Commons 


HE final report of the Advisory Committee 
on Reconstruction was tabled in the 
House of Commons on January 28, and has 
been: printed.t 
Under the chairmanship of Dr. F. Cyril 
James this Committee carried on its studies of 
post-war problems for a period of over two 
years. Its members, in addition to Dr. James, 
included Messrs. P. R. Bengough, D. G. Mc- 
Kenzie, J. S. McClean, Arthur Surveyer and 
Dr. R. C. Wallace. Dr. L. C. Marsh served as 
Research Adviser to the Committee. The 
report was transmitted to the Government on 
September 24, and the Committee was sub- 
sequently disbanded, its functions being trans- 
ferred to the Economic Advisory Committee, 
(L.G., Nov., 1948, p. 1467). 
In addition to the main report of the Com- 
mittee, which is summarized below, the reports 


of subcommittees dealing with certain specific 
post-war problems were also tabled in the 
House. These subcommittees were appointed 
to study agricultural policy, conservation and 
development of natural resources, publicly 
financed construction projects, housing and 
community planning, post-war employment 
opportunities, and post-war problems. of 
women. 

Work carried on under the auspices of the 
Committee also mcludes about twenty studies 
and factual reports, some of which are still in 
progress. These deal with a wide range of 
subjects and embody the results of research 
work by specially commissioned authorities 
in the various fields. A brief outline of their 
contents and recommendations appears as an 
appendix to the main report. 


Summary of Report 


Te POONSTRUCTION policy should be 
directed towards five major objectives 
in the period following the close of the war, 
according to the report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction. These are as 
follows: 

(1) Peace-time employment as speedily as 
possible for all men and women who are able 
and anxious to work; 





1Report of Advisory Committee on Reconstruction, 
King’s Printer, Ottawa, 25 cents. 


(2) Production of an adequate supply of 
goods and services for purchasers at home and 
abroad; with materials being made available 
for essential goods before luxuries; 

(3) Freedom from want for those who are 
unable to obtain employment through no fault 
of their own; protection of the children of 
Canada against malnutrition and against in- 
adequate educational opportunities; 

(4) Provision by the Government with a 
minimum of delay for free functioning of mar- 
kets, domestic and foreign; 
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(5) The Government’s monetary policy, price 
control and rationing policies to be modified 
from time to time during the transition period) 
in a fashion designed to prevent inflation. 

In order to achieve these five aims the Com- 
mittee believes that certain specific responsi- 
bilities should be accepted by industry, labour, 
and government; and the report outlines the 
respective roles which it considers should be 
played by these groups. 


Effect of the War on the Canadian Economy 


In making plans to achieve post-war objec- 
tives, the Committee believes that considera- 
tion must be given to changes that have been 
brought about by war conditions in the Cana- 


dian economy. These changes, in the Com- 


mittee’s opinion, augur well for the country’s 
prosperity in the immediate post-war future. 


(1) Canada will have the equipment to pro- 
duce more goods than ever before; 

(2) There will be a larger labour force avail- 
able, including more skilled workers; 

(3) There will be a pent-up demand for 
goods. 

(4) Industries, wage earners and farmers 
have all improved théir financial position, so 
that money will be available for investment 
and for spending. 


Role of Private Enterprise 


The first responsibility of private enterprise 
as regards post-war reconstruction is to under- 
take detailed and specific plans for reconver- 
sion to peacetime production, according to the 
report. 

Each individual enterprise should specify the 
goods it intends to produce after the war and 
make an analysis of where and how they are 
to be sold, It should consider the length of 
the period before production of civilian goods 
can begin, decide what equipment and raw 
materials will be needed, and what substitutes 
can be used in case of shortages. Selling prices 
should be estimated; and the enterprise must 
work out methods of financing its reconversion 
and its purchase of new equipment. Finally it is 
important that advance plans be made by each 
enterprise as to the employment opportunities 
it can provide for skilled and unskilled labour, 
both during the period of reconversion and 
after reconversion has been completed. 

In addition to this type of planning by each 
individual enterprise, an effort must be made 
to co-ordinate the post-war plans of various 
enterprises operating in the same field, either 
by industry itself, acting co-operatively, or 
through some government agency. . 
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Small businesses (such as retail stores and 
small plants) shave particular problems in 
financing and in planning for stable production, 
the Committee feels, and should be encouraged 
to study them co-operatively in each city. The 
Committee emphasizes that changes may be 
necessary in Canada’s existing financial ma- 
chinery in order to ensure that small enter- 
prises will be able to obtain the funds necessary 
for such equipment and! plant as they are able 
to use with efficiency and profit. 


Meaning of “Full Employment” 


‘The phrase “full employment” in the Com- 
mittee’s view does not mean that every in- 
dividual in Canada must be continuously em- 
ployed. Except on such occasions when na- 
tional emergency demands the mobilization of 
every individual, there will be many who do 
not desire employment. This group would in- 
clude many married women, many older people 
retiring on pension, and increasing numbers of 
young persons in search of a better education. 
Another group, consisting of seasonal workers, 
will follow a succession of employments during 
the course of a normal year. 

“The advocacy of policies designed to main- 
tain full employment”, the report states, “im- 
ples no more than a determined effort to 
eliminate that mass unemployment which has, 
in the past, been a distressing corollary of the 
cyclical fluctuations in business activity, and 
the existence of a small amount of temporary 
unemployment is perfectly consonant with the 
attainment of such an ideal.” 

An important section of the report outlines 
the economic policies necessary if business 
depressions and economic cycles are to be 
avoided. The Committee considers that a de- 
cisive cause of business cycles in the past has 
been the wide fluctuations that have taken 
place from one period of years to another in 
“capital formation” (that is, in the purchase of 
machinery, equipment and raw materials with 
a view to using such goods in the production 
of other goods and services). The amount of 
money spent on capital formation has varied 
from a high to a low proportion of the na- 
tional income with resulting fluctuations in 
employment. A major factor in avoiding de- 
pressions in the future would be for both 
business and government to undertake long- 
range planning in order to maintain a more 
even flow of capital formation from year to 
year. 

Accordingly every business enterprise is held 
to be responsible for developing a flexible long- 
range program of capital expenditure; with 
plans being made well in advance for such 
expansion and changes in machinery and equip- 
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ment as will become necessary over a period 
of years. These projects must be ready to be 
undertaken at short notice so that they can be 
put into effect promptly by individual firms in 
periods when the country’s aggregate capital 
formation shows a tendency to decline. Tax 
policy and the facilities of credit institutions 
should be organized so as to facilitate this 
program, in the Committee’s opinion, The 
Committee points out also that certain Gov- 
ernment projects may be arranged so as to 
assist the program by coming into effect when 
capital formation lags. 


“Public Investment” Projects. 


The counterpart of the report’s reeommenda- 
tion for long-term planning by business is its 
advocacy of a program of “public investment”, 
that is, a program of Dominion, provincial and 
municipal government projects designed to en- 
rich the social and economic resources of the 
country and to act as an employment stabilizer. 

“Make-work” projects designed solely to pro- 
vide employment and likely to be wasteful and 
inefficient are specifically rejected by the Com- 
mittee. Each of the projects to be undertaken 
would contribute to the nation’s future; and 
in planning the projects careful consideration 
would be given to the precise nature of the 
benefits to be derived For instance, 
in the words of the report, “power dams 
and railway construction may earn a direct 
revenue from the facilities created; the build- 
ing of roads and’ bridges tends to augment 
the income of the community from taxes and 
to increase its efficiency; the erection of 
schools, hospitals and) museums preserves the 
health and increases the skills of the people.” 

The Committee recommends that master 
plans be prepared by the appropriate authori- 
ties for every town and rural community 
throughout the country: and that regional 
planning boards be established to handle 
problems of a wider scope. To co-ordinate 
policy throughout the whole of Canada a 
National Development Board is_ proposed, 
which would make preliminary studies on its 
own account or in co-operation with pro- 
vineial and local authorities; and would 
guarantee that all projects were studied in 
sufficient detail and analysed by the same 
criteria. 

The report recommends that all govern- 
mental bodies in Canada study the machinery 
of “cyclical budgeting”. Under this policy a 
government makes a regular annual appro- 
priation to meet its normal expenditures; and 
in addition makes a separate .appropriation 

1A series of criteria for evaluating projects is given 


in the Report of the Sub-Committee on Construc- 
tion Projects. 
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to be saved up in times of business activity 
and spent on public investment projects when 
depression threatens. 

Public investment projects are divided into 
two groups by the Committee: (1) those 
projects that are of urgent importance to the 
community; and (2) projects not of urgent 
importance, which can be postponed until 
convenient. 

The first. group, which includes mainten- 
ance and improvement of the transportation 
system, certain urgent conservation projects, 
and low-cost housing, should be put into 
operation as soon as possible after the war, 
regardless of whether or not the projects 
compete with private business for labour and 
materials. 

Projects in the second group should be. 
carefully blue-printed so as to be ready to 
be put into execution at a few days’ notice. 
These projects would be for use whenever a 
period of depression or unemployment threat- 
ened. This action would take up the slack 
of employment until private business was able 
to resume full productivity. 


Conservation of Natural Resources 


The importance of conservation programs 
in providing employment and in enlarging 
the national income of the Dominion is 
stressed by the Committee. 

The following are some of the Committee’s 
suggestions in this respect: 


(1) The fact that all resources are inter- 
related, should be kept in mind when their 
use and development is considered. The 
best method of development is on the basis 
of regional planning; and the logical method 
of defining regional areas is to divide them 
into watershed areas where possible. 

(2) Comprehensive aerial surveys of the 
whole Dominion are urgently needed. 

(3) Systematic prospecting for new min- 
eral resources should be undertaken, in large 
measure under government auspices. ‘Taxa- 
tion regulations should be revised) to make 
mining more attractive for’private capital. 

(4) A large corps of returned men and 
others (at least 15,000) must be trained in 
protection of forest resources. 

(5) Research should be carried on in the 
uses of wood and in uses for waste products 


of the lumbering and pulp industries. 


(6) Flood control, water power, and irriga- 
tion projects should be developed; projects for- 
the St. Lawrence, Saskatchewan, St. Mary’s 
and Milk rivers are specifically mentioned. 

(7) Rural electrification would “do more 
than any other single factor, except equitable 
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prices for farm products, to stabilize farm 
life in Canada.” 

(8) Effective policies to conserve wild life 
should be developed. 

(9) Programs’ to develop a large tourist 
trade in Canadia should be encouraged: these 
would include creation of more parks, better 
roads and housing facilities in vacation lands, 
including simple hostel accommodation for 
those of low income. 


Governmental Responsibility 


Fiscal Policy—Elimination of the excess 
profits tax and a reduction of the corporation 
profits tax are both recommended, in order 
that the profit motive may be invoked as an 
additional force in hastening reconversion. 
Manipulation of the latter tax is suggested as 
a means of stimulating or curbing private 
investment at any given period, and thus 
maintaining an even flow of capital forma- 
tion. 

Consumer sales taxes are considered to be 
“of doubtful: merit” in view of the efficiency 
of the personal income tax as a means of 
securing revenue. 


Commodity Controls—Various controls have 
been used in wartime, including raw material 
priorities, price control and rationing. These 
have served to direct materials and labour 
in accordance with war needs, and have acted 
as a brake on inflation. These controls, the 
Committee feels, should be removed as soon 
as possible after the war, but not before the 
economic situation permits. In the case of 
raw materials, priorities may be abandoned 
as soon as substantial supplies become avail- 
able. In the case of foodstuffs and clothing, 
controls may have to be retained for a longer 
period, particularly if supplies are to be made 
available for the rehabilitation of Europe and 
Asia. 

Machinery for Re-employment—tTo facili- 
tate the prompt re-employment of those now 
in the armed forces or war industry, the 
Committee recommends that the efficiency of 
the Government employment offices be devel- 
oped to the point where they can assume 
responsibility for a complete coverage of the 
employment opportunities ‘that are available 
at any given time. 

Counselling and vocational training should 
be afforded returned men; and in addition to 
employment preference in the public service, 
priority should be given to ex-service men by 
employment offices in referring them _ to 
employers for vacancies for which they are 
qualified 


1A detailed review of placement and training facilities 
required for civilian occupational adjustment is included 
in the report of the Subcommittee on Employment 
Opportunities. 
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Responsibility of Business to Labour 


“Private business enterprises must, to a 
greater extent than heretofore, recognize the 
fact that labour has a tremendous and impor- 
tant stake in the national economy of this 
Dominion,” the report declares. The‘ follow- 


ing responsibilities of business to its employees 


are specified by the Committee: 


(1) Every business enterprise must recog- 
nize the clear responsibility for planning its 
operations in a manner that will provide con- 
tinuous employment at steady wages for an 
appropriate number of workers. 


(2) Management must maintain wages at 
as high a level as possible in the light of 
prices, costs of materials, and a reasonable 
profit. Attention should be concentrated on 
the annual income of the worker rather than 
the hourly rate of the weekly wage; plans 
involving profit sharing, holidays with pay, 
and retirement allowances may constitute an 
important part of this income. 

(3) Business must accept the fact that 
labour and management are partners in a 
common enterprise. This implies more than 
an attitude of justice, even of generosity, on 
the part of one partner. Partnership implies 
co-operation and frank discussion of common 
problems. Labour-management committees 
should be set up within each enterprise.” 

(4) Recognition must be given to the right 
of workers in each plant or industry to organize 
in the union of their choice and to bargain 
collectively with their employer. 


Responsibility of Organized Labour 


Among the types of temporary unemploy- 
ment which the Committee feels cannot be 
completely abolished, is unemployment caused 
by the fact that in the course of time various 
individual firms may fail through inefficient 
management or other causes; and that par- 
ticular trades and particular industries may 
decline as a result of changes in public taste 
or of changes in technology. Any effort by 
labour to preserve unsound firms or obsolete 
industries would be harmful to the health of 
the national economy, the Committee declares. 

Labour has. a responsibility to recognize 
this basic fact and to consider individual 
problems of wage and employment adjust- 
ments in the light of the broad interests of 
the country as a whole, the report states. For 
example, “no useful result can be secured by 
policies that attempt to prevent the discharge 
of workers from munition factories’. There 





* 
2The report of the Subcommittee on Employment 
Opportunities recommends that these should take an 
active part in considering post-war adjustment policies. 
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will be a “tremendous transfer of labour” at 
the end of hostilities; and trade unions must 
bear a considerable responsibility in aiding its 
successful achievement. 

A further responsibility rests upon organized 
labour in regard to the admission of indivi- 
duals to certain peacetime trades. Although 
the spirit of craftsmanship must be main- 
tained, it is nevertheless considered essential 
that each union make sure that its rules and 
regulations do not constitute an unnecessary 
barrier to the employment of individuals 
(including thousands now in the armed: forces 
and in war work) who are fully competent to 
undertake the work but have acquired their 
skills by methods not covered by union regu- 
lations. 

In regard to wages and salaries, it is pointed 
out that “the attainment of economic equilib- 
rium after the war” will require changes in 
the wage scales of specific industries. Present 
wage scales and overtime payments, particu- 
larly in munitions plants, may prove too high 
for private industry in the immediate post- 
war period. 

The ideal of partnership between labour 
and management, which is emphasized by the 
Committee, “places upon the shoulders of 
organized labour the responsibility to con- 
sider each case not as an isolated controversy 
but as part of a comprehensive problem that 
involves all workers and indeed all Canadians”, 
the report declares. 


Social Security and Welfare 


The Committee reiterates the need for 
comprehensive programs of social security, 
public health and education as of basic 1m- 
portance in planning for reconstruction, par- 
ticularly in relation to the re-employment 
problems of the transition period. It is 
pointed out that a social insurance program 
should not be considered as something com- 
plete in itself; it should be part of a broad 
welfare program for the improvement of the 
human resources of the nation. Moreover, its 
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various benefits need to be paralleled by a 
system of vocational training, placement 
service and job transference facilities. And 
finally, social insurance would be unworkable 
if conditions of mass unemployment were 
allowed to develop. 


In addition to their role in improving the 
welfare of the nation, it is emphasized that 
social security benefits can be most useful 
in stabilizing the country’s economy. Con- 
tributions received from the insured popula- 
tion tend to reduce spending during periods 
of full employment, and thus reduce the 
tendency to inflation. During periods of 
adjustment, on the other hand, unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits and pensions help to 
maintain the level of spending power when 
it might otherwise decline. The views accepted 
of the Committee on the general subject of 
social security have already been published in 
the Report on Social Security for Canada by 
Dr. L. C. Marsh (L.G., April, 1943, p. 429). 


Other Spheres of Policy 


An outline is given of Canada’s situation 
as regards international reconstruction, in 
which the country’s full participation is 
declared to be vital. 


Various recommendations are also made 
dealing with the special problems of agricul- 
ture which cannot be described in the present 
brief summary. . 


The Committee expresses itself as “strongly 
impressed with the need for co-ordination of 
policy and procedure” among the _ séveral 
governmental authorities in the Dominion. 
It urges the calling of a Dominion-provincial 
conference to settle matters related to the 
distribution of financial revenue and to the 
legal framework of the British North America 
Act. 


Finally the Committee recommends the 
appointment of a Minister of Reconstruction 
Planning to assume responsibility for the 
further planning that les ahead. 


Manpower 


Lay-off Procedure in War Industry 


Program Devised to Deal with Lay-offs Necessitated by Changes in 
War Production — 


eee for dealing with lay-offs in 
war and related industries has been deter- 
mined by National Selective Service, according 
to a statement by the Honourable C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Munitions and Supply, made in 
the House of Commons on February 2. 

Documents tabled by the Minister give in- 
formation as to this procedure. These also 
indicated that lay-offs have been and will be 
necessitated from time to time in Canadian 
war industries by changes in the war produc- 
tion program. The pattern of the war is 
constantly changing, resulting in changing 
demands for various types of war equipment. 
As a result, instructions are from time to time 
issued to war contractors to curtail produc- 
tion on certain stores and to stop production 
entirely on others. 

The Department of Munitions and Supply is 
co-operating by accepting responsibility for 
giving National Selective Service advance 
notice and accurate information regarding 
labour to be released by prime contractors as 
a result of production changes. This will be 
done in all cases involving a lay-off of 50 or 
more workers in order that National Selective 
Service may be able to: 


(a) obtain the maximum number of men 
eligible for the armed forces, 

(6b) procure by transfer, workers with par- 
ticular skills urgently needed for other 
high priority industry, and 

(c) place released employees in other jobs 
with a minimum of disruption or dislo- 
cation. 


It is pointed out that practically all lay-offs 
will be in industries of A and B labour priority. 
According to National Selective Service Regu- 
lations! employers in these industries may 
not release employees without the written per- 
mission of a selective service officer. 


A circular letter to war contractors from Mr. 
Arthur MacNamara, Director of National 
Selective Service, (tabled by the Minister) 
outlines the procedure to be followed by em- 
ployers in collaboration with local employ- 
ment and selective service offices in reassign- 





1P.C. 246, Jan. 17, 1943, as amended by P.C. 6625, 
Sept. 1, 1943 (L.G. Oct., 1948, p. 1333). 


ing workers to be laid off. The letter, dated 
January 19, 1944, is as follows: 


Information for War Contractors in Connection 
with “Lay-offs” 


You are no doubt already aware that essen- 
tial changes in Canada’s war production pro- 
gram necessitate certain “layoffs.” National 
Selective Service is most anxious in such cases 
to reassign employees promptly and with the 
least inconvenience to all concerned. 

Definite instructions have been given to all 
offices of National Selective Service to co- 
operate fully with employers and to follow the 
procedure which is briefly outlined herein. 

As you know, your establishment has been 
classified as a “designated establishment’ 
under National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations and consequently you may not 
terminate the employment of any male 
employee without the permission in writing of 
a selective service officer. Therefore, the 
closest possible co-operation will be necessary 
in working out arrangements between your- 
selves and the local employment and selective 
service office. 

Before giving any general or individual 
notice you are therefore required to discuss 
the matter with the manager of your nearest 
employment and selective service office. He 
will be ready to render immediate assistance 
in working out the details of the “lay-off.” 

The procedure to be followed in reassigning 
labour due to “lay-offs” will be as follows: 


1. Owing to the needs of the army for a 
large number of men each month, the first 
step must be to release those men suitable for 
the armed forces. If an industrial mobiliza- 
tion survey has been completed for your estab- 
lishment a representative of Selective Service 
will provide you with a copy of the survey 
plan and discuss with you the status of each 
employee on deferment with a view to making 
arrangements with the divisional registrar to 
call up such men for military training, unless 
there is very good reason why such men should 
not be called at this time. If no industrial 
mobilization survey has been made, you will 
be asked by the National Selective Service 
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officer to provide a list of all persons in your 
er-ploy presently on deferment, also a list 
showing all other male employees within the 
age groups and of the marital status designated 
under mobilization regulations. 


2. The next step to be taken should be to 
reduce working hours to 48 hours per week, or 
to the normal working hours per week for the 
industry if less than 48. 


3. Where it is necessary to lay off persons in 
addition to those on deferment, it is the inten- 
tion that they should be laid off generally in 
the following order, subject of course to seni- 
ority rights where an establishment is covered 
by a collective bargaining agreement, or sub- 
ject to the conditions of any other employer- 
employee contract: 

(a) Workers with agricultural experience, 
particularly in dairy farming or stock raising. 

(b) Workers whose services could be util- 
ized in other essential industries in the vicin- 
ity of your establishment. 

(c) Workers whose services could be util- 
ized by outside essential industries and who 
could be moved to such. : 

(d) Younger workers without family obli- 
gations. 

(e) Married women if their husbands are 
supporting them. 

(f) Older men and women if the foregoing 
classes have been exhausted. 


4. Wherever possible arrangements will be 
made to have national selective service officers 
interview at the plant the workers who are to 
be laid off and direct referrals to new jobs will 
be made when possible. This will enable 
National Selective Service to handle the situ- 
ation in a more orderly manner and to offer 
_hew employment with as little lost time 
and inconvenience as possible. 

Your co-operation in assisting our officers in 
dealing with this difficult situation will be 
much appreciated. 

A. MacNamara, 


Director of National Selective Service. 


Necessity of Orderly Procedure Emphasized 


Instructions issued by National Selective 
Service to employment offices emphasize in the 
following terms the necessity of lay-offs being 
carried out according to the _ prescribed 
procedure: y 


The officer detailed to communicate with 
the employer concerned will arrange for an 
orderly lay-off in the light of the general 
manpower situation at the particular time. 
He must courteously point out to the employer 
that we are definitely interested in who is, 
or who is not, to be laid off. It is not our 
intention that the least desirable or least 
efficient workers will be those to be laid off 
but rather, first, those persons available for 
the army, and, second, other persons who can 
be moved to the advantage of, or with the least 
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disturbance to the general labour situation. 
The demands for the army are continuing 
demands, and must have a definite priority, 
‘unless the persons available have exceptional 
skills which are greatly in demand by high 
priority industry, for example, tool makers, 
journeymen machinists, jJourneymen electri- 
cians, etc., should be transferred rather than 
be called up. 

It should be mentioned that g percentage 
of the men who are on deferment and who 
will be called by the military authorities, will 
not be accepted by them and may later be 
available for re-employment. If such men 
return to employment additional men on defer- 
ment, if available, must be given notices of 
separation. 


Responsibility of War Contractors 


A letter to war contractors from Mr. G. K. 
Sheils, Deputy Minister of Munitions and 
Supply, was also tabled by the Minister. This 
letter outlines pre-lay-off procedure to be 
adopted by war contractors to the depart- 
ment. When definite instructions are received 
either to stop production or to reduce pro- 
duction rates, or when outstanding orders are 
reduced, war contractors are requested, if lay- 
offs appear imminent, to take the following 
action: 

(a) Communicate immediately with the 
local selective service officer as no lay-off may 
take place without that officer’s consent. 

(6) Supply the selective service officer with 
the names and addresses of all sub-contractors 
affected by the production change. 

(c) Advise the above noted sub-contractors 
and suppliers and request them to communi- 
cate with their local selective service officer 
if lay-offs are to occur. ' 

(d) Consult with your labour-management 
committee or the plant representatives of your 
employees before notices of separation are 
given and advise them, as far as is consistent 
with security, of the reasons for the produc- 
tion change and ask them to inform the other 
employees. 

“Please note,” the letter continues, “that, 
except in so far as necessary to carry out the 
above instructions, any and all advices regard- 
ing production changes are confidential as 
between this Department and your com- 
Pony? Lee 

“When a contract is about to run out and 
no renewal appears to be likely and such 
completion of contract will result in labour 
being laid off in the near future, it is requested | 
that you give your local selective service officer 
ample notice of the said lay-off to enable him 
to make his necessary arrangements, also that 
you advise the sub-contractors and suppliers 
concerned and request them to communicate 
with their local selective service officer as 
contemplated in paragraph (c) above.” 

The Minister stated, in reply to a question, 
that officials of labour organizations were 
consulted in connection with lay-offs. 
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Reinstatement in Former Employment of Workers Transferred 
by National Selective Service 


IVILIAN workers who have been required 
by National Selective Service to change 
their occupation for more important war jobs 
have a right to reinstatement in their former 
employment when their services are no longer 
required in war work, according to an order 
in council recently announced by the Honour- 
able Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
National Selective Service Regulations had 
already provided for reinstatement in former 
employment after a single change to more 
important work. The new order (P.C. 486, 
Jan. 25, 1944) amends the Regulations by 
providing for the reinstatement of a man in 
his regular employment, regardless of how 
many changes of employers he may have been 
required to make by Selective Service after 
leaving his first regular employer. 

Workers transferred by Selective Service are 
entitled under the Regulations to the same 
rights as members of the Armed Forces under 
the provisions of the Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act. This Act, which becamé 
law in July, 1942, requires employers of per- 
sons accepted for certain war services to 
reinstate such persons in employment at the 
termination of their service. As far as prac- 
ticable this must be done under conditions not 
less favourable than would have applied had 
the persons remained in their employment 
(L. G., 1942, p. 920). 

The subject of reinstatement is dealt with 
in Section 213 of National Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations. As amended, this section 
now reads as follows:— 


1. Where a Selective Service Officer directs 
or requests an employed person to accept other 
employment under this part and notifies the 
employed person’s employer that such direc- 
tion or request is made pursuant to these 
regulations and the employed person thereupon 
accepts such employment, the provisions of 
The Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 
1942, shall apply mutatis mutandis to the 
reinstatement of such person upon the term- 
ination of the employment which he has been 
directed or requested to accept. 


2. Where a person terminates the employ- 
ment of another person pursuant to an order 
made under these regulations, the provisions 
of The Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act, 1942, shall apply mutatis mutandis to the 
reinstatement of the person whose employment 
has been terminated when the Minister certi- 
fies that such person is no longer required 
for other work. 

3. Where an employee, who has become en- 
titled to reinstatement in his original em- 
ployment by virtue of the provisions of this 
Section, is or has been directed or requested 
by a Selective Service Officer to accept em- 
ployment other than his original employment 
under this Part, such employee shall, upon the 
termination of the employment which he has 
been or may hereafter be directed or requested 
to accept, have the same right to reinstatement 
im his original employment as that to which 
he was entitled upon the termination of the 
first employment which he was directed or 
requested to accept. 

4, For the purposes of Sub-section (3) of 
this Section “original employment” shall mean 
the employment in which the employee was 
employed at the time he received and accepted 
his first direction or request from a Selective 
Service Officer to accept other employment 
under this Part. 


Coal Miners’ Exemption from Military Service Continued 


OAL miners throughout Canada have been 
exempt from military call-up under the 
terms of an order in council of May 17, 1948 
(L.G., June, 1948, p. 739). A new order in coun- 
cil, announced recently by the Honourable 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
extends from February 1 until August 1, 1944 
the period for which this exemption applies. 
During this period also, coal miners will not 
be accepted for voluntary enlistment in any 
branch of the Armed Forces without a permit 
to enlist from a Selective Service Officer. 


The order applies to every person who as 
his sole or main occupation is engaged or 
employed as a coal mine worker; and to every 
person directed to employment as a coal mine 
worker pursuant to National Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations. Every such person is 
“deemed to have been granted a postpone- 
ment order until the first day of August, 1944, 


pursuant to the National Selective Service 
Mobilization Regulations.” 

The order (P.C. 121, Jan. 10, 1944) amends 
section 210 A of National Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations. 

(In the Lasour Gazette for January, p. 10, 
appeared a statement on the labour supply 
situation in the coal mining industry.) 


Physicians for Emergency Medical Boards 


An order in council of January 26 (P.C. 
34/510) authorizessthe Minister of Labour to 
appoint four physicians to supervise emergency 
Medical Boards established for the examina- 
tion of men under the Mobilization Regula- 
tions. Two of these physicians are to have 
their headquarters at Ottawa, one at Halifax, 
and one at Toronto. Under the order local 
physicians may also be employed from time to 
time as required to complete Medical Boards. 


Decisions of the National War Labour Board 


ECENTLY the National War Labour 
Board has issued decisions in the follow- 
ing cases: 


Great Lakes Power Company, (Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont.), and Canadian Electrical Trades 
Union, Branch No. 3. 


Ford Motor Company of Canada Limited, 
and Local 200, U.A.W—C..O. 


Canadian International Paper Company, 
Limited, (Temiskaming, Que.), and Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers. 


Terreau and Racine Limited, (Quebec, P.Q.), 
and International Moulders and Foundry 
Workers’ Union, Local No. 74. 


Aluminum Company of Canada: Limited, 
and Syndicate of La Tuque Aluminum Em- 
ployees, C.T.C.C., and International Union of 
Aluminum Workers of La Tuque, A.F. of L. 


Canadian Aircraft Instruments and Acces- 
sories, Limited. 


Western Dominion Coal Mines Limited, 
and Saskatchewan Coal Miners’ Union, Local 
No. 1. 

North Shore Lumber Corporation Limited, 
(North Vancouver, B.C.), and its employees. 

Burns and Company, Limited, (Calgary, 
Alta.), and Packing Plant Employees’ Federal 
Union No. 105. 

The Abitibi Power and Paper Company; 
the Great Lakes Paper Company; the Spruce 
Falls Power and Paper Company; the Pro- 
vincial Paper Company; and the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers and Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers. 

Burns and Company, Limited, (Winnipeg, 
Man.), and United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 224. 

Famous Players ‘Canadian Corporation, 
Limited, and B. C. Projectionists Society. 

L. M. Bell Limited, Bell Busses Limited, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 

ployees and other Transport Workers. 


Re: Great Lakes Power Company, Limited (Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario) 
and Canadian Electrical Trades Union, Branch No. 3 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Regional Board for Ontario concerning vaca- 
tions with pay. 


The application was for approval of the fol- 
lowing schedule: 


Att Day MEN WHO WORK SIX DAYS A WEEK 
WITH TIME AND A HALF FOR SUNDAYS 
After one year of employment 2 days holidays 

ce two years “é oe 4 “é 6c 

ce four “e se ce 6 “ec sé 

ce six be aé ée 9 6é ce 

“e eight sé “é ce 10} “é ce 

oe ten dé oe oe 128 “e ce 
ALL OPERATORS AND HELPERS IN THE SAULT 


PLANT WHO WORK SIX DAYS A WEEK 


After one year of employment 2 days holidays 
oe two years ee oe 6 4 ce oe 
“eé four 6é “é sé 6 “ec 6é 
ce six é 6é 66 8 6é oe 
sé eight “é ae ce 9 oe sé 
ee ten oe “ce oe 10 éé sé 


The Regional Board refused to approve the 
plan submitted, but gave authority to grant 
one week’s vacation under the terms of 
Decision Bulletin No, 17.4 

The proposal is that only employees who 
have at least 6 years’ service shall receive 
more than one week’s vacation. On the basis 
of the reasons for the Board’s decisions in 
the following cases: Provincial Transport 
Company, October 6, 1948 and Colonial Weav- 
ing Company, October 12, 1943, we are of 
opinion that the vacation plan submitted in 
the original application should be authorized. 

A survey of paid vacation plans in the field 
of public utilities indicates that the plan 
proposed is a reasonable one when considered 
on a comparative basis. 

Except as to the length of the vacation 
periods presently approved, the conditions 
stated in Bulletin No. 17 will apply. 

The appeal is allowed. 

January 5, 1944. 


1See L.G., Dec. 1943, p. 1635. 
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Re: Ford Motor Company of Canada Limited and Local 200, U.A.W.—. 
C.1.0 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


This question of vacations with pay seems to 
have developed into a somewhat confused one, 
with some of the Regional Boards. Some of 
the Boards apparently take the position that it 
is not within their power to issue a direction, 
rather than an authorization. 

This Board, as originally constituted, did give 
considerable thought to the matter, and as a 
result. there was developed Directive Bulletin, 
D.B. 171, as it is called. The basic idea behind 
that bulletin was that where vacations with pay 
had not been enjoyed prior to November 15, 
1941, vacations during war time should be 
limited to one week, which is, of course, in 
accord with the Winston Churchill statement 
which we quoted in the Maintenance of Way 
decision, a railway case?. However, D.B.17 
only specifically authorized an application by 
the employer, or a joint application by the 
employer and the union. It did not contemp- 
late an application on the part of employees 
alone being granted. The Board, as presently 
constituted, in the case of Division 4, another 
railway case, laid down the principle that it 
was not fair that employees should not have 
the same right to make an application, and 
develop reasons, as the result of which the 
privilege could be granted. That decision 
plainly contemplated that it was within the 
power, not only of this Board, but of the 
Regional Boards, to make a direction, if they 
felt the circumstances warranted it. — 

The general principles that we have followed 
on this Board are to be found in the two cases 
which I have already mentioned, Division 4, 
and the Maintenance of Way cases. That 
means that as far as war production workers 
are concerned, we have, generally speaking, 
approved the idea of a vacation with pay, and 
in case some other custom did not provide a 
reasonable comparison, we have limited it to 
one week’s vacation with pay. 

We do not follow the principle that D.B.17 
is a rigid formula, but we do take the position 
that its contents provide a basis upon which 
the company and the union should negotiate, 


11L.G., Dec. 1943, p. 1635. 
21L.G., Dec. 1943, p. 1643. 
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and unless there is something in the agreement 
at which they arrive that is directly repugnant 
in general principle, it has been our policy to 
approve any agreement arrived at. It is to be 


observed, of course, that back of bulletin 


D.B.17 is the idea that there are some condi- 
tions which should be observed before the 
worker becomes entitled to a vacation with 
pay, aimed at cutting the rate of absenteeism, 
as far as can be done, related up to this subject. 


We all feel in this case that the appeal should 
be allowed, and that the authorization of the 
Ontario Regional Board should take the form 
of a direction that there should be one week’s 
vacation with pay, generally speaking on the 
basic principles that are to be found in D.B.17 
and subject to collective bargaining between 
the company and the union to arrive at an 
agreement within those principles. As far as 
the bargaining process is concerned in order to 
arrive ata plan that will be acceptable to both 
parties, we take it for granted that the parties 
will negotiate to the end that there will be 
the least possible disturbance in production 
conditions, which may mean in this ease, that 
a staggered plan of some kind may be the way 
to work it out. We leave that to the company 
and the union. When a conclusion has been 
arrived at, you may both submit any plan for 
approval of this Board. 


Now, with respect to some of the matters 
that are referred to in the letter of the com- 
pany of December 23, 1948, we deem it un- 
necessary to have anything stated in the order 
that it is hmited to the duration of the war, 
because we take the position that any direc- 
tives that are made by the Board, as a Board 
constituted under the War Measures Act to 
deal with wages and conditions of work under 
wartime conditions, with the proclamation of 
peace cease to be effective, and all of the 
questions involved then become a matter of 
collective bargaining between the company and 
the union. We therefore feel it is unnecessary 
to incorporate anything in the direction itself 
to that effect. 


Accordingly the appeal will be allowed, and 
the parties may present a plan in due course 
for approval, when we will deal with it again. 


January 7, 1944. 
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Re: Canadian International Paper Company, Limited, Temiskaming, 
Quebec, and International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Quebec dated 


February 25, 1943, refusing increases in the 


basic wage rate. 


Evidently there was some considerable con- 
fusion and delay before the Quebec Board, 
and the Finding and Direction of that Board 
while dated February 25, 1943 was finally issued 
in revised form on March 6, 1943. Some steps 
toward appeal were taken but nothing definite 


was done before this Board till July 24, 1948. 


when leave to appeal was granted. The parties 
then proceeded to complete their submissions 
but at their request the matter was kept off 
the list for hearing until November 10, 1943. 
A hearing of the appeal then took place 
when it became evident that the Union was in 
the process of launching new proceedings be- 
fore the Quebec Regional Board for wage 
increases at a number of Quebec mills includ- 
ing the one in question here at Temiskaming. 
As a matter of fact the new proceedings had 
been launched on October 5, 1943 more than a 


month before the hearing of the appeal took 
place. We retained the matter pending the 
Quebec Regional Board dealing with the new 
application. We were concerned that there 
should be no duplication of process but at the 
same time did not consider that the appeal 
should be dismissed until we were sure that the 
new application would be dealt with in the 
usual way by the Quebec Board. 

It now appears that the parties received 
official notification of the Quebec Board’s deci- 
sion on the 10th of .this month although the 
Finding and Direction is dated December 22, 
1943. Our information is that the new decision 
grants increases but that certain features will be 
the subject matter of a further appeal. 

In the circumstances we feel that to keep 
alive the decison appealed from in this case 
would be only encouraging a duplication of 
process. It must be taken that the Union 
having elected to make a new application in 
effect and for all practical purposes has aban- 
doned the old. Accordingly, the appeal will 
be dismissed. 

January 12, 1944. 


Re: Terreau and Racine Limited (Quebec, P.Q.) and International 
Moulders and Foundry Workers Union, Local No. 74 


Reasons for Decision 


This appeal is from a decision of the Quebec 
Regional Board refusing the Union’s applica- 
tion for increase of cost-of-living bonus to the 
full amount. The Company is now paying the 
mandatory bonus. 

The Regional Board proceeded on the as- 
sumption that the Union had by paragraph 3 of 
the collective agreement between the parties 
dated April 8, 1943, contracted itself out of the 
right to make the application. The clause 
reads as follows: 

“. . .les parties . . . consentent mutuellement 

a accepter les conditions suivantes: 

3. De faire une demande conjointe au comité 
Régional en Temps de Guerre & Québec, pour 
le réajustement des taux de salaire et du boni 
de vie chere, tel que décrété par la loi et con- 
venu mutuellement entre le Bureau de Direc- 
tion de ladite Compagnie et les membres 
de l’union ‘International Moulders Workers 
of North America’, employés de_ ladite 
Compagnie”. 

Or, to quote Mr. Menary’s version: 

“That it is also agreed we are prepared to join 

with the Committee of employees in making a 

joint request to the Regional War Labour 

Board of Quebec for such adjustment in wage 

rates or cost-of-living bonuses as in accordance 

with the law as may be mutually agreed upon 
between the Management of the Company 
above mentioned and a Committee of its em- 


ployees, members of the International Mould- 
ers and Foundry Workers’ Union”. 


On this preliminary question, our decision 
was given orally at the hearing. To repeat 
what was then said, we are of the opinion that 
clause 3 of the agreement cannot be considered 
in the way the Regional Board has apparently 
considered it. It has not the effect of depriving 
the employees of their right to apply for an 
increased bonus under the law. To do that, a 
clear intention must be expressed in words 
leaving no room for doubt. What the clause 
here says is merely that the parties agree to 
make a joint application in respect of adjust~ 
ments mutually agreed upon. In our view, 
the wording is not sufficient to bar the Union 
from making an application without the con- 
currence of the employer. 

With respect to the application itself, our 
jurisdiction is stated in Section 34 (3) of PC. 
5963. We must establish comparisons within 
the industry. The Union indicates several of 
the larger foundries in Montreal, Hull and 
Three Rivers where full cost-of-living bonus 
is being paid. On the other hand, the Com- 
pany argues tthat the proper comparison is 
with the smaller foundries in the Quebec City: 
area. 
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We have examined the matter under both 
submissions and also as to wage rates and 
bonus combined, and we have come to the 
conclusion that the bonus here should be $2.50 
weekly, plus the 35 cent increase generally 
ordered by the Board from November 15, 1943. 
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The increase will be effective from the date 
of the Regional Board’s decison, namely Sep- 
tember 17, 1943. 

The appeal is therefore allowed to the extent 
indicated. 

January 12, 1944. 


Re: Aluminum Company of Canada Limited and Syndicate of La Tuque 
Aluminum Employees, C.T.C.C., and International Union of 
Aluminum Workers of La Tuque, A.F. of L. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from 
a Finding and Direction of the Quebec 
Regional War Labour Board dated May 25, 
1943 ordering increases in wages at the Com- 
pany’s plant at La Tuque. The Finding and 
Direction had the general overall effect of 
bringing wages at La Tuque to the general 
level prevailing at the Company’s Arvida 
plant, although in the case of some classifica- 
tions there were exceptions. 

At the time of making the application, the 
A.F. of L. Union was not a party to the pro- 
ceedings. The application was launched by 
the Syndicate. Subsequently, and before the 
appeal was heard, the A.F. of L. Union 
succeeded in obtaining the Collective Labour 
Agreement after a vote had been taken. The 
A.F. of L. Union then made application to be 
made a party to the appeal proceedings and 
its application was granted. 

When argument was completed, the Board 
was left in some doubt as ‘to whether the 
method of comparison adopted by the 
Regional Board was the proper one to employ 
in the circumstances. Accordingly, we 
appointed Professor Cameron of Queen’s 
University as referee to make a survey of com- 
parative working conditions at the Company’s 
plants in Quebec and report to the Board. 
Dr. Cameron’s report has been received. We 
now proceed to dispose of the matter. 

The Company operates five plants in the 
Province of Quebec. The oldest is at Shawin- 
igan Falls, opened about forty years ago. 
The Arvida plant was opened in 1926, the 
La Tuque plant in December 1942, the 
Beauharnois plant in January, 1943 and the 
plant at Isle Maligne late in 1943. 

It is obvious that, in the evolution of wage 
rates at the various Company plants, Shawin- 
igan Falls came first. No doubt the Company 
in building up its wage structure there was 
influenced to a large degree by prevailing 
rates at other industrial plants in the district. 
In Arvida the Company long before the war 
established wage scales on a somewhat higher 
level than those at Shawinigan Falls. Appar- 
ently the Company initiated this policy on 
the conviction that cost of living was higher at 
Arvida than in other communities in Quebec 
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and that the district lacked many advantages 
obtaining in Shawinigan Falls. Whether the 
differential so established exactly compensated 
Arvida employees for the disadvantages is not 
important. The important principle is that it 
was a condition accepted by the Company and 
its employees alike. As late as October, 1941, 
according to the unanimous report of a Board 
of Conciliation headed by the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Savard, the Syndicates very strongly 
contended that cost of living was higher at 
Arvida than elsewhere in Quebec. 

When the La Tuque plant was ready to be 
opened late in 1942, the Company submitted 
its proposed wage rates to the Regional Board 
which gave its approval on the basis of com- 
parison with the rates prevailing at Shawinigan 
Falls. Similarly, on December 15, 1942, the 
Regicnal Board approved a scale of wages for 
the Beauharnois plant based on wage scales 
at La Tuque. On March 16, 1943 the Board 
directed increases at Arvida without indicating 
what particular comparison it was using as the 
yardstick. Certainly it could not have been 
making a comparison with wages paid in 
other Aluminum plants in Quebec Province. 
This direction had the effect of increasing the 
Arvida differential over the other plants. The 
Company naturally made application for 
increases at Shawinigan Falls, La Tuque and 
Beauharnois to restore the former differential 
which had prevailed between those plants and 
Arvida. The Regional Board approved the 
increase asked for at La Tuque and Beauhar- 
nois on a temporary basis because it had 
knowledge that employees at La Tuque were 
making an application for still further 
increases. The increases at Shawinigan Falls 
were approved without any restrictions or 
implied conditions evidently because the 
application was a joint one bearing the sig- 
natures of both management and labour. The 
findings and directions in these cases quite 
plainly indicated that the Regional Board 
was now for the first time using Arvida wages 
as the norm of comparison. Then on May 
25, 1943, the Board dealt with the application 
now under appeal and granted the increases on 
the basis that “the proposed wage rates are 
in line with those paid by the Company at 
Arvida for the same occupational classifica- 
tions, with a few exceptions only.” 
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It seems quite clear that, in the course of 
its dealings with Aluminum wage demands, 
the Regional Board quite properly up to 
December of 1942 used Shawinigan Falls’ rates 
as the norm of comparison. Whether con- 
sciously or not it appears to have undertaken 
a process of following a circle which can have 
no end. No doubt it has been subjected to 
great pressure. It could possibly be only the 
long arm of coincidence but the demands at 
Arvida and La Tuque made through the 
Syndicates correspond closely in point of time 
with acute jurisdictional difficulties with the 
A. F. of L. Unions, That together with a 
good deal of pressure by the Board on the 
Company to make joint applications suggests 
a kindly and sympathetic attitude but one 
somewhat inconsistent with the primary 
objective of stabilizing wages and wages prima 
facie not unduly low at that. It must be dis- 
cernible to the Regional Boards as it is to us 
that jurisdictional union difficulties are not 
infrequently accompanied by applications for 
wage increases and that employers sometimes 
use the same process as a brake against union 
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organizing activity. The Order in Council 
makes no provision for quiet or co-operative 
acquiescence. The Boards are required by 
Section 25, read literally, to use a norm of 
comparison which prevailed at November 15, 
1941. 

Professor Cameron’s able report satisfies us 
that the differential prevailing at Arvida over. 
the other Aluminum plants remains as justified 
today as formerly when it was acceptable and 
taken for granted by the Company, the Syndi- 
cates and the Regional Board as well. 

Accordingly, we feel we must allow the 
appeal and set aside the direction of May 25, 
1943. Before parting with the matter we 
recommend to the Company that it revise its 
group production bonus plan now in effect at 
Arvida so that each shift and each potroom 
will have its group bonus calculated independ- 
ently. Further we recommend as well that the 
Company extend such revised group produc- 
tion bonus plan to all its Quebec plants as 
soon as possible. This will no doubt receive 
the approval of the Regional Board when 


applied for. January 13, 1944. 


Re: Canadian Aircraft Instruments and Accessories Limited 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Ontario Regional War Labour Board dated 
October 25, 1943 by which the Board declined 
to authorize a wage rate in excess of $300.00 
per month for the occupational classification of 
Personnel Manager of the Company. The Re- 
gional Board further declared the employee to 
be under the Wages Order and not under the 
Salaries Order. 

In cases of this kind Section 13 (2) of P.C. 
5963 contains the governing principle involved. 
It reads as follows: 

“An employee receiving a selary or wages (ex- 
cluding cost-of-living bonus) at a rate of 
$250 or more a month shall be deemed, for 
the purposes of this Order, to be above the 
rank of foreman or comparable rank, unless 
the nature of his duties and responsibilities 
or his relationship to other employees indicates 
clearly that he is not above the said rank.” 


Applying the Section to the facts of this 
case it is clear that, since the employee in 
question is in receipt of $300.00 monthly, he 
must be presumed to be above the rank of 
foreman unless the evidence clearly indicates 
that he is not above that rank. All of the 
evidence received by the Board was offered by 
the Company and without a doubt it indicates 
that the gentleman in question performs duties 
of a kind and character which place him above 
the rank of foreman. In the words of the Sec- 
tion, the nature of the duties certainly do not 
indicate clearly that he is not above the rank 
of foreman. 

Accordingly, the appeal should be allowed 
and the finding of the Regional Board set 
aside thus leaving the Company the right of 
making application under the Salaries Order 
if it so desires. 

January 13, 1944. 


Re: Western Dominion Coal Mines Limited and Saskatchewan 


Coal Miners Union, Local No. 1 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for increased wage 
rates, overtime pay and vacations with pay. 

On the matter of increased wage rates, we 
have decided to grant them to the full extent 
necessary to bring them up to the highest rates 
prevailing in the Saskatchewan coal mine area 
but not above. We are taking care as well to 
see that the new authorized rates will maintain 


present differentials as between classifications 
on the property. The new rates will be set in 
detail in the formal finding and direction. 


The application for overtime is also granted 
and will be dealt with in the finding and direc- 
tion. We shall assume that any questions of 
details or differences are capable of being 
negotiated between the Union and the Com- 
pany. 
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On the question of vacations with pay, we 
feel that we cannot accede to this request. 
Vacation with pay are not enjoyed in the other 
coal mines in Saskatchewan. In a very recent 
case before us they were not even applied for. 
The reason no doubt, and the same condition 
applied in this case, is that the operation is 
seasonal. Actual mining is carried on for some 
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nine months of the year. We have dealt with 
the same question in the case re: Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks, etc., and Canadian National 
Railways and Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (L.G., 1943, p. 1488). 

There will be finding and direction accord- 
ingly. 

January 14, 1944. 


Re: North Shore Lumber Corporation Limited (North Vancouver, B. Gi: 
and its Employees 


Reasons for Decision 


This appeal igs from a decision of the 
Regional Board for British Columbia refusing 
approval of a collective production bonus plan 
in a sawmill operation. 

The appeal is to be decided under the terms 
of P.C. 5963 (The Wartime Wages Control 
Order). The Regional Board felt that there 
was no authority conferred by that Order 
to permit authorization. We are of the view 
that section 29 is sufficiently broad in scope to 
embrace a plan of this kind. 

The plan proposes an hourly 5 cent premium 
to all hands for every 1,000 board feet produced 
in excess of a basic hourly production of 10,000 
board feet. Subject to maintenance of quality 
(20 per cent clear; 85 per cent on order and 
15 per cent over-run) certain key men are to 
receive an additional 5 cent hourly premium. 

We do not propose to approve wage increases 
camouflaged as production bonuses. How- 
ever, incentive wages in industries producing 


Re: 


* 


essential war materials are desirable when 
based upon a proper minimum standard of 
output. They must also tend toward a reduc- 
tion of cost per unit produced. The Board has 
the company’s submission that both require- 
ments are satisfied by the terms of their 
proposal; and we are relying upon that assur- 
ance. 


The plan outlined in the Company’s letter 
of June 17, 1943, to the Regional Board should 
be authorized with the exception of the auto- 
matic increase in the bonus designed to com- 
pensate for continuous work. The approval will 
be for a period of six months, and the Com- 
pany must then submit a statement of its 
operations under the plan to enable the Re- 
gional Board to ascertain whether they measure 
up to the principles and standard of quality 
stated above. 


Consequently, the appeal is allowed. 


January 14, 1944. 


Burns & Company, Limited (Calgary, Alberta) and Packing Plant 


Employees’ Federal Union No. 105 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Regional Board for Alberta on a question of 
retroactivity. 

The employees of the Company’s Edmonton 
plant obtained a 5 cent general wage increase 
effective from May 1, 1943, on an application 
by local 78 of the appellant union. The Cal- 
gary local then made its application for the 
same increase on September 14, 1943, asking 
that it also be made effective from May 1, 
1943. The Regional Board granted the in- 
crease effective from the date of application. 

As a general rule wage increases date from 
the time application is made to a War Labour 
Board for approval or direction. Retroac- 
tivity to a prior date is a matter of discretion 
to be decided upon the special circumstances 
of each case. While we are reluctant to inter- 
fere with the decision of a Regional Board on 


a matter of this kind, we are rather inclined to 
the view that the effective date (May 1, 1943) 
given by the parties to their collective agree- 
ment is material to the issue in this particu- 
lar case. Wage increases were involved in the 
negotiations and it was understood that the 
Union would make the application for 
approval. The Union’s explanation of the 
delay is a reasonable one. It says that it was 
under the impression the Edmonton applica- 
tion would automatically result in a decision 
for the Calgary plant. The Edmonton decis- 
ion was rendered on August 28, 1943. 

Under these circumstances, we think the 
employees of both plants should be placed on 
the same footing and the increase to the 
Calgary employees should be made clots 
from May 1, 1948. 


The appeal is therefore allowed. 
January 14, 1944. 
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Re: The Abitibi Power and Paper Company, the Great Lakes Paper 
Company, the Spruce Falls Power and Paper Compay, and the Pro- 
vincial Paper Company and the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers and Internatioal Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 


Workers 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Ontario Regional Board declining an author- 
ization to increase the cost of living bonus 
from $3.23 to the full amount. 

Under P.C. 5963, the power of War Labour 
Boards to so adjust a cost of living bonus is 
derived from section 34 (3). The adjustment 
can be made when it is found that the normal 
application of the provisions of the order with 
respect to calculation of the bonus has created 
for some employees of an industry an unfair 
situation in comparison with other employees 
in the same industry. (See decision in Domin- 
ion Fire Brick and Clay Products Limited 


Re: Burns and Company, Limited 


Packinghouse Workers 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from the Manitoba 
Regional Board on a matter involving an 
off-shift premium. Leave to appeal was 
granted by the Regional Board. 

The parties had submitted for approval the 
following provision of their agreement dated 
October 1, 1943: 


“Employees other than a shift engineer, 
fireman, temperature man, watchman or live- 
stock receivers, who start on a shift any 
time between 4 p.m. and 3 a.m. inclusive, shall 
receive an additional 5c for each hour worked 
on the shift. The 5c premium shall be can- 
celled when an employee is transferred from 
a shift commencing between 4 p.m. and 3 a.m. 
to any other shift which does not commence 
during such period.” 


Instead of approving the clause, the Regional 
Board authorized the inauguration of a 5 
cent hourly premium for time worked between 
the hours of 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. 

The matter is before us solely in respect to 
the restriction placed upon the agreement 


September 24, 1948 reported in the Lasour 
GazerTe, 1943, p. 1352). 

We are informed that the companies con- 
cerned in this appeal are paying the bonus 
which is practically uniform throughout the 
pulp and paper industry in the province of 
Ontario. There does not appear to be the 
inequality or unfairness, as between the 
various plants of the industry, which would 
permit the exercise of the discretion conferred 
by the Order in Council. Under these circum- 
stances, the Regional Board had no alternative 
but to refuse the application and we must 
affirm their decision. 


January 19, 1944. 


(Winnipeg, Manitoba) and nee 
of America, Local 224 


arrived at. As to the principles involved under 
P.C. 5963 in the establishment of a night shift 
differential, there is no appeal taken. 


The decision of the Regional Board was 
perhaps based upon the opinion expressed by 
this Board on the Ford Motor reference 
(Lasour GaAzeTTs, 1943, p. 585). We have since 
pointed out how unwieldly this formula may 
become under practical application (L.G., 1943, 
p. 1342); and in the Dominion Tar and 
Chemical Company decision (L.G., 1943, 
p. 1490) we have perhaps broadened the view 
originally expressed in the Ford case. 


We therefore feel that the appeal should be 
allowed and that a finding and direction should 
issue giving approval to the clause drafted by 
the Union and the Company effective from 
October 1, 1948, subject, however, to a pro- 
vision that the off-shift premium is not to be 
included in any base rate when an overtime 
rate is being paid. 

January 21, 1944. 


Re: Famous Players Canadian Corporation Limited and 
B.C. Projectionists Society 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Dectston) 


This is an appeal from a direction and find- 
ing of the Regional War Labour Board for 
British Columbia, in which two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay was granted to the projectionists 
in the employ of Famous Players Canadian 
Corporation. 


This subject of vacations with pay is one 
on which we have said a good deal in a num- 
ber of written judgments, and perhaps it 
might be well to review the subject to some 
extent at this time. 

The Board, which preceded this Board as 
presently constituted, made rather an ex- 
tensive study of the propriety of granting 
vacations with pay during wartime as a new 
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condition, having in mind the general govern- 
ment policy in wartime, and the control of 
prices and wages and so on. Asa result of their 
survey they developed the document to which 
Senator Farris has had reference, D. B. No. 17,1 
which rather laid down the principle that 
there can be no fundamental objection to 
granting vacations with pay as a new con- 
dition, provided certain limitations were placed 
upon the length of the vacation, and the qual- 
ifications required for workers to be entitled 
to the vacation. D. B. No. 17 restricted the 
granting of vacations to cases where the em- 
ployer asked for it, or where it was a matter 
of a joint application. It did not leave the 
way open to the employee to make the 


application on his own, without the concur- 


rence of the employer. 

This Board, as reconstituted, in the case 
of Division 4 laid down that D. B. No. 17 
was not to be taken as an absolute rule, but 
should be used as the basic indication of the 
policy in respect to granting vacations with 
pay as a new condition in wartime. Further 
the Board also laid down the principle that 
it was not necessary that the worker have 
the concurrence of the employer in making 
an application; in other words he was at liberty 
to make it himself, to any of the Boards. 

We have dealt with the question in a num- 
ber of cases in which we have changed the 
time granted for vacations with pay, where it 
had been a condition of work before the war- 
time policy came into effect. There have been 
cases where companies, even prior to the war, 
had the principle initiated and wished to give 
greater length of vacations to some of their 
employees. who had been in the employ of 
the company for a long time. To them we 
have acceded on more than one occasion, in 
cases where vacations with pay were a con- 
dition by collective agreement before the in- 
itiation of the wartime policy. 

We have dealt with it again in the Main- 
tenance of Way Employees case, another rail- 
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way case, and in that case we adopted the 
philosophy as to the desirability of vacations 
with pay in wartime, and incidentally too, 
as to the length of vacations as laid down 
by Prime Minister Churchill. On numerous 
occasions this Board has indicated its ap- 
proval of the condition of work during war- 
time. 

However, generally speaking, we have ad- 
hered to the policy under wartime conditions 
that where a vacation with pay was initiated 
aS a new condition, it should be limited to 
one week’s vacation, and roughly comply with 
the general terms of D. B. No. 17. We have 
departed from the principle that D. B. No. 17 
is the be-all and end-all of things in con- 
nection with vacations with pay and we have 
left it generally as the basis upon which we 
asked the parties to agree. 

In another recent case involving the Dom- 
inion Coal Company, the Arcadia Coal Com- 
pany and Old Sidney Collieries, and United 
Mine Workers of America District No. 26, 
we pointed out that this was a general wartime 
policy that was being followed, and that to 
grant more than one week’s vacation with pay 
in wartime, as a new condition, to certain 
classes of workers would work out unfairly 
in relation to others; that in the case of a 
worker who is in a wartime industry, strictly 
speaking, and who on application or by agree- 
ment receives during wartime only one week’s 
vacation with pay, it would be unfair to grant 
another class, as a new condition of work, 
a longer vacation. 

Having all these principles in mind as they 
bear on the lot of workers generally in the 
period of the war, we are all of the opinion 
that the appeal in this case must be allowed 
to the extent that the vacation with pay 
period will be reduced from two weeks to one 
week, and we, of course, will leave it to the 
company and the union to negotiate any plan 
in general accord with D. B. No. 17. 

January 27, 1944. 


Re: L.N. Bell Limited and Bell Buses Limited and Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and other Transport Workers 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


In this case an application was made to the 
Regional War Labour Board for leave to ap- 
peal, which the Regional Board declined. The 
matter is now before us in the form of an 
application for leave to appeal. 

At this hearing all questions that would be 
involved in an appeal, if leave were granted, 
were argued. 





142L.G., Dec., 19438, p. 1635. 


We are all of the opinion that the appellant 
has not made out a case for any relief being 
given to him on appeal. 

After all, the Regional Board is familiar with 
local conditions and comparisons bearing on 
the various questions with which they have 
had to deal. The appellant has made no case, 
as we see it, to show that the Regional Board 
has acted wrongly in principle in connection 
with any of the matters. 

Consequently we refuse leave to appeal, 
which is tantamount to saying that the appeal 
is dismissed. January 26, 1944. 
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Finding and Direction of National War Labour Board Covering 
Shipbuilding and Repairs Yards in St. Lawrence and 
Great Lakes Area 


HE National War Labour Board has issued 
its decision on a number of applications 
involving various shipyards engaged in the 
shipbuilding and repairing industry in the St. 
Lawrence and Great Lakes Area. At least 
20,000 employees are estimated to be covered. 
The ‘Board had announced on July 30, 1943, 
that the general wage structure in all of the 
eastern shipyards was under survey and 
careful consideration (L.G., August, 1943, p. 
1137). The following Finding and Direction 
is the outcome of the survey. 


In the matter of the Wartime Wages Control 


Order, P.C. 5963, and 


In the matter of various applications, made 
jointly or separately, by employers 
engaged in the shipbuilding and repairing 
industry in the Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec, and by various local unions 
affiliated with The Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and The Canadian 
Congress of Labour respectively, as well 
as by independent committees, represent- 
ing employees of such employers, to in- 
crease basic wage rates of occupational 
classifications employed wn the «industry, 
and in the case of some shipyards to 
adjust certain working conditions. 


FINDING AND DIRECTION 


The National War Labour Board, in its 
initial investigation of the above mentioned 
applications, having found such a variation in 
basic wage rates and working conditions appli- 
cable to substantially similar occupational 
classifications in the various shipyards, some of 
such rates and conditions evidently having been 
made effective without authority as required 
under the provisions of the Wartime Wages 
and Cost of Living Bonus Order P.C. 8253 and 
the Wartime Wages Control Order P.C. 5963, 
the Board decided that before Findings and 
Directions could properly be given on the 
various applications, it was necessary to direct 
that a survey be undertaken to ascertain the 
actual wage rates paid and working conditions 
prevailing generally in the shipyards in Ontario 
and Quebec. The survey mentioned having 
been completed, and the Board’s officers having 
met with representatives of employers and 
with representatives of local organizations of 
emplovees respectively concerned in the various 
applications, and the Board having consulted 
with representatives of certain employers and 
with General Officers of Unions affiliated with 
The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and The Canadian Congress of Labour respec- 
tively, and the Board having found that: 


(a) in view of the importance of the ship- 
building and ship repairing industry at 
the present time, the Board must deal 
with the applications before it on the 
basis of the conditions created by the 


war emergency, however the industry 
may be affected by post-war develop- 
ments; 

(b) the survey confirms that existing scales 
of basic wage rates for substantially 
similar occupational classifications vary 
as between different Companies engaged 
in tthe industry, and even within the 
same Company’s operations rates vary as 
between different journeyman classifica- 
tions which call for equivalent skill and — 
experience for efficient performance of 
work; 

(c) certain of the shipbuilding and repairing 
Companies concerned, by practice estab- 
lished prior to November 15, 1941, the 
effective date of the Wartime Wages 
and Cost of Living Bonus Order PC. 
8253, and other Companies by plans 
adopted subsequent thereto, have in 
effect incentive wage payment plans and 
systems of contract work which appar- 
ently result in inequalities in compensa- 
tion between occupational classifications 
employed under such wage incentive and 
contract arrangements and similar occu- 
pational classifications employed in the 
industry on basis of time rates; 


(d) conditions governing employment of 
apprentices, helper apprentices or 
improvers, and learners or beginners, 


vary as between different’ yards, and it 
is desirable that there should be general 
uniformity of conditions in the industry 
applicable to employment in such occupa- 
tional classifications; 

(e) it must be recognized that work in the 
industry, for most of the occupational 
classifications engaged in it, is required 
to be performed in the open, subject to 
inclemencies of weather adversely effect- 
ing continuity of employment, a condi- 
tion not involved for substantially 
similar occupational classifications work- 
ing in shops in other industries; 

(f) in the circumstances it would be fair 
and reasonable that basic wage rates for 
occupational classifications employed in 
respective shipyards in the shipbuilding 
and ship repairing industry in tthe Prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec be adjusted 
to basic wage rates jas listed in Schedule 
I attached hereto, subject to certain 
qualifications; 


the National War Labour Board, therefore, 
having regard to the considerations mentioned, 
with effect from dates as may be specified by 
the Board in its Findings and Directions to 
those concerned, directs that Companies oper- 
ating shipyards in the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec, engaged in constructing, outfitting, 
remodelling or repairing, vessels of any size 
built of steel, and minesweepers built of wood, 
to. pay to such occupational classifications as 
are employed in their shipyards basic wage 
rates as set forth in Schedule I attached hereto 
and forming part hereof for the zone as may 
be declared by the Board to be applicable to 
them, subject to the following qualifications: 
(1) in any case in which a higher basic wage 
rate for an occupational classification 
than as provided for by Schedule I was 
established by collective agreement prior 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
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to November 15, 1941, the effective date 
of the Wartime Wages and Cost of 
Living Bonus Order P.C. 8253, or pro- 
vided for by collective agreement subse- 
quently entered into with the approval 
of a War Labour Board, such higher 
basic wage rate shall not be reduced 
during the term of such collective agree- 
ment except as may be otherwise mutu- 
ally arranged between the parties con- 
cerned to, bring the conditions of agree- 
ment into conformity with Schedule I; 
in any case in which an authorized 
higher basic wage rate for ‘an occupa- 


tional classification than as provided for ' 


by Schedule I is now being paid to 
any employee not covered by collective 
agreement (not inconsistent with the 
provisions of the Wartime Wages and 
Cost of Living Bonus Order P.C. 8253 
and the Wartime Wages Control Order 
P.C. 5963), such basic wage rate shall 
continue to be paid to such employee 
until transferred to another occupational 
classification or until his separation from 
the service of the emovloyer concerned, 
or until otherwise directed by the 
National War Labour Board; 

in any case in which an unatithorized 
higher basic wage rate for an occupa- 
tional classification than as provided for 
by Schedule I is being paid to an 
employee in such occupational classifica- 
tion such basic wage rate shall only be 
increased to the extent necessary to 
bring the combined rate equal to the 
rate established by Schedule I plus cost 
of living bonus merged pursuant to the 
provisions of the Wartime Wages 
Control Order 1943 (P.C. 9384) ; 


in determining basic wage rate for a 
new employee, or in making adjustment 
of basic wage rate of a present employee 
transferred from one occupational classi- 
fication to another, subject to the pro- 
visions of Clauses (1) and (2) hereof, 
basic wage rate as provided for by 
Schedule I for the occupational classifiea- 
tion in which the employee is to be 
engaged shall be paid according to his 
trade ability and experience qualifica- 
tions as set forth in the Occupational 
Definition contained in Part II of 
Schedule I; 

the provisions of any helper apprentice 
or improvership plan established in con- 


formity with the Supplement dated 
February 12, 1942, to Order in Council 
P.C. 629, dated January 26, 1942, or in 
accordance with the terms of any collec- 
tive agreement made prior to Novem- 
ber 15, 1941, the effective date of the 
Wartime Wages and Cost of Living 
Bonus Order P.C. 8253, or subsequently 
entered into with the approval of a 
War Labour Board, are to be main- 
tained and continued in effect, provided 
that in any case in which a helper 
apprentice or improver under any such 
plan has been or may be advanced to 
the basic wage rate as heretofore estab- 
lished for a journeyman in his trade 
he shall not be further advanced to the 
basic wage rate for such journeyman 
classification as provided for by Schedule 
I until he has completed the term of 
service as provided in Part III of 
Schedule I to qualify for advancement 
to the journeyman rate; 
(6) the conditions of any existing incentive 
* wage payment plans or systems of con- 
tract work, shall be maintained and con- 
tinued in effect without change affecting 
rate of compensation, pending review of 
all such plans by a Committee to be 
established by the National War Labour 
Board, which committee shall include ian 
officer of the Board, a representative of 
the Department of Munitions and Supply, 
two representatives of the Companies 
concerned, and one representative each 
of The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada and of The Canadian Congress 
of Labour. 
Working conditions affecting compensation as 
established under collective agreement or by 
practice at November 15, 1941, or ‘as subse- 
quently established with approval of a War 
Labour Board, are to be continued in effect, 


and may not be changed except upon applica- 


tion to and approval by the National War 
Labour Board, pursuant to the provisions of 


the Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943 (P.-C. 


9384). 
R. H. NEILson, 
Chief Huecutive Officer, 
National War Labour Board. 


Ottawa, Ontario, 
January 5, 1944. 
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SCHEDULE I 
Part I 


[ FEBRUARY 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATIONS AND BASIC WAGE RATES 


Occupational Classifications 


. Hammersmith: Heavy Forger (Working on material over 6” whether 


FOUN OF BECUASE aim aie fale niin oR AML ONY HOU aN,! acacia Are asa a 


. Drop Hammer Operator: Hammer Boy (steam or air)— 


UindleriLe aVSars OL gmesieaeeys telomere Sera NSE MULT WAI A UA Rae 
1S) MEATS Ol BSS OL MOVER, Kidioeis Sy eli UMM TOS (OM Cte i a 


MS LATD GvCaN sb Rae SOHCLON lai e nei she wits. ated tal Sasi ag patel Me ete MARRS A ae 
TLD EVOLDEL fe secs oie Wit Gray CaO Nn ICY TM PMO e wit Terd @ sa Buale aioe Kee ea AU Mee 
Sih) .plaAcCkSIniLh ang) (U0), ANOERMI Gy ee ee eee dtu 
. (a) Hydraulic Forging Press: (b) Pumper Press (Bulldozer Operator). 
ME abet: Oiip Eber Car Oe PAT os ates el sk Lil yaiNie BRON ie ee Sores 
CE MELT SIA DIPOLET Re Ore te OM NIN LE Wi UeT Ah sate ct At Ut AMC aR CARN VOORYY MPa 
bay-Out Mane Lavyer-Out) (Boiler Shop). tis edils ae sah, Clee wee sare 
MNiarker- Ince, Lo YORTS Ol AWE. a5 Liters sas SUNRIW eaters we eieicak wales @ 


LS VOATS (OL APO OPO VCD, wn tre oy Tae One wake Uh lailic eteeem alg Gite 9 Aenea as Sa, 


Rt Ve) 8 Veg wae 2) ily Vegi A Ae he ALARA A a ES PIN 0 A EIA 6 Vor 
MBE RdIne EGLO DErALOR Le UU un eee Sa nee 2 SUR CULE” PPR Lith 
Janene (Press Operators Elanger yy co ise nc ling Gee UMN eee eee 
. Machine Operator: Plate, Boiler and Blacksmith Shop (not otherwise 


CUBOSIIOU NE Rey ete ee ene GAR RSTENT nc) che. gue giles Nyt SAGEM @ ee, Eee 


. Assembler: Erector: Plate: banger wines FORA Go eae 
» wolternp— Handoriblachine ier co Weel al mdirasis ae cies s ee xo Grolamew wheats 
HE Dara ee MUI UA RRL CY MVR eS MR NM it ait RRL SU pa Re ARMS CUR a ak 
(ao! Reamer andi(6)iCountersinkerys Gl.) Niles, . . Sieve oreddhdla idide ib slpabiae is 
SERINOU  PESCOR Mais. sib NH rath Mie MRNA RR AT Sy lalla Lot Gxstocdet Sar Bneta eet temeal te aan 


; Passer Boy Under 18 years of agew esis iie/e's SRI odo vieod © oldanne isle 


13: Vears GOhAgEOTHOVOIE Zs | SUE ik LO ORIN) ay LAN eee 


ween) oltieer: Linerrivam sd cURL yore mee ol OR sig am A ai 
. Acetylene Burner: Oxy-Acetylene Gatter a: me a aan 
. Welder—Acetylene:Electric (Arc)— 


Class ‘*A’”’ 

Class ‘‘B’’ Advancement between grades to be based 
Class ‘*C”’ | upon efficiency test and work require- 
Class ‘‘D’”’ (Trainee) ments. 


icety lene! Generator Operators ics doc chs wa ulews Sees betel edie tone 
“« Wwanlker—Ballast Tank Testing ycmaiyc ces .'e!. oot obs cede a Ses wien re nnn: 
we bapperand Coaulicorvgnce Wk Ue ave ium mtaire s cies” @aiaig rt Ne 
EO ELITE OR OTST Meh, tie tala Minalnca. oad cia eR RL! Una bo) a a 
aupacker—-WarLertight' Work .issse vn aves sc Wes el sta cae Se ee 
Ne ODD OR SLOT G12 Venn y ei Cronei a ain anu Lalirumereiee SC 0 aaah aa cl Uy, aman ae 
LL SONOS UWL CAL WV OTICOT fibre cel Aik Ae Uaiaile PRU RNT Mas Ara POS ANSRUN I ait ey ack ae Og 
Sea SSEUR ARID W80 teslati ch Sa als ily ty daec al ae New. Aa a 2 i 


idl Wessel eae ES dss pO OORMn, APOE RIEU SIE MaMa eM COMpaTIn PaRUpeENGAME Memeo pr Wii 5 
LOLG Is0V-—- Under, 19: OATS OF AMO ad lth igicin i, 4 divelety oc lata te letnbels) kale borer ae 


TS iVCaT Ss, OF BLO OT OV Taian ccupeeeed y Una, G atla diag eget ena tical pa 


. (a) Shipwright: Carpenter (b) Wood Caulker..............ceceecseses 
ME OMOR MORIN BEART le 6 whales Wig ttneee ene gute! Okc ie MLA es Ae eco ai 
NACL DOUCOL NL AECNANCR ical, alle erubMeenels ois ast ohn etait atone «: bloke a aiplninars opal, a alanine 
eta ce SULCOr i APARer 6 4c i we Mamie hs ace, Mul waste hau ame ha Ma 
SHOUD ANC (IOCE RISER Vliet ye a ammenityat ey ay fala Ui lec tung al ue uraeat a 


Crane Operator—Portable (under 5 tons capacity)..............ceeeeee 


. Crane Operator (a) Caterpillar (b) Truck (c) Locomotive (d) Gantry 


OES oh eA AS DONG Be tN SITU OAR Ode a tials yea Ma 


Outside Be ICIS. MATE NARI W LCOR COM DNA MURS RSI SLIM Dg VANS TAN cal eei EEDe PRLAO aN 2 Me 


. Slinger: Hooker-On: Crane Chaser, Follower or Signalman............ 
SPL OOM Mme Cy) NUM SARI ky SR ESSE MUN CPA MS cer US) (ele Ne ea 


Zone 1 


Montreal, 
Toronto, 
Hamilton, 
Ojibway, 
Port Arthur 


(cents per hr.) 


95 


85-105 


Zone 2 


Lauzon, 
Quebec, Sorel, 
Kingston, 
Midland, 
Collingwood,. 
Port Dalhousie 


(cents per hr.) 


90 
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SCHEDULE I 
Part I 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATIONS AND BASIC WAGE RATES—Concluded 


Zone 1 Zone 2 
: . . Montreal Lauzon, 
Occupational Classifications T : Quebec, Sorel, 
oronto, Kingston 
Hamilton, Mi di aan : 
Ojibway, : 


Collingwood, 
Port Arthur Port Dalhousie 


(cents per hr.) | (cents per hr.) 


AD PRL ACHINISG TRE RUE Oe are ce cle eT tie she wd aerate ale SoS ce bade dat see: 85 80 
50. Engine Fitter: Machinist—Marine: Machinist—Erector................ 85 80 
51. Millwright: Maintenance Mechanic: Machine Repairman.............. 85 80 
52. Electrician—(a) Ship’or (b) Maintenance...) :.... 525.000. 00 ds 85 80 
Sr Pomiporary igh bing al aie se YR ee OR RN RU ele Ln vk 65 60 
54; Pipe dvattert Steamy Brtern limber y 0) hee pha ad iy 85 80 
Bosna. Moulder oro) Coremaker ve. he. eee | eC ee Te ak eee 85 80 
BG. Moana, Lenmency ais ie. Bul hs, | REE es a tlan se Oe 65 60 
DIT MAUL OR a Tha iat hese Ph AN I IS iw sete oe I ee 85 80 
DGAH AINteR a DLAVer tcl eibaime Sey te he Oo dacs oo SAE oiler dcimtites 75-85 70-80 
BO Paraben ih rene eM ecient eS eR MEE, Su IEEE win. clals ace ys Ries 80 75 
GOs. Painters Od LGador OF GCAO ii eile wes lus che 2 eee eee Oe 60 55 
Gi PTL OSEMIIN OF WO CCEIO OT Ale 0 atc ducecabyaiclats «susie, do Se SRL Re A Fate eee 65 60 
‘62, Comenter?:Decklaver: Cement Hinisher... 4... .. 0.008 ee 70 65 


63. (a)Stationary: Operating: Powerhouse: Heating Plant Engineer: 
(b) Air Compressor Operator— 


2nd Class Certificate 85 80 

3rd Class Certificate + According to class certificate required. . 77 723 

4th Class Certificate 70 5 
64,5 Fireman: Boiler’ Operator: Boilerman i 2). )0 8 oP ee. 60 55 
HG. Oiler:-tsreaser: Machine Cleaner 00. eS, eb eek. ae 60 55 
66. Garage Mechanic: Auto Repairman: Garage TAT Sua OR ee aN 80 75 
67. Driver—Truck: Tractor: Chauffeuri)os 60.636 684. oclecsccead dues beh oud. 55-60 50-55 
GSt Stores: Warehouse Labourer eee ee fl ho See wena e 55 50 
69. Steel Handler: Steel Stockman: Steel Racker..............ccccceceues 60 55 
70. Machine Operator—Sheet Metal Shop.............ccccccececceccucees Tan 65 
70, Machine-Operator+-Machine Shop) «si sceiasé cee ounce ten ld wea oe 70 65 
70, Machine Operators HGetrie Shope. 39) iiss o's) siaik sere cideare te Se eee cals 70 65 
70. Machine Operator—Pipe Shop: Wood Working.................000000- 70 65 
71. Skilled Trades Helper and Helper (not otherwise classified )— 

Hane caxmenthaasca rarest \wuuby ne oiabihoa nt cee er en, tee LO, 50 50 

MeCOnd SiON US Ha. wlan: s WA ee AEE Sle os clase v clogle’ Bip een 55 525 

eheneaihonqae ict svinkats nee's Rirec?, ccc! tab hdcd 0s gE Te ES 1! 60 55 
A LKOMR OTL. 2 sla AND cM owls, Sty one tiny. OBE DMM | ARG 50 45 

In addition to basic rate of workers supervised— 
Lead Hand—Supervising 5 or more workers...................00- 5 5 
Charge Hand—Supervising 15 or more workers...............2... 10 10 





1 *Periodic advancement from minimum to maximum rate to be in accordance with the provision for 
skilled trades helpers. 
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Incorporation of Cost-of-Living Bonus into Wage Rates 


National War Labour Board Memorandum of Procedures 


HE National War Labour Board has 
issued a memorandum of procedures for 

the incorporation of cost-of-living bonus into 
wage rates in accordance with the provisions 
of the Wartime Wages Control Order, P.C. 
9384 (L.G., Dec. 1943, p. 1602). ° 

Under the provisions of the Order every 
employer is required (in a manner prescribed 
in the rules set out in a schedule attached to 
the Order in Council) to establish basic wage 
rates for his employees by including in existing 
authorized basic wage rates the amount of 
existing authorized cost-of-living bonus. The 
amount to be added to basic wage rates in 
the case of hourly rated employees is to be 
arrived at by dividing the amount of the 
authorized bonus by the number of normal 
working hours in each week; if it is a daily 
rate by adding the proportion of the daily 
amount of the bonus; if it is a weekly rate by 
adding the amount of the bonus; and if'it is a 
monthly rate by multiplying the amount of 
the weekly bonus by four and one-third. 

In clarification of the provisions of this 
section of the Order, the Board’s memorandum 
is ag follows:— 


Memorandum of Board 


Employers in Canada subject to the provisions 
of the Wartime Wages Control Order, 19438, are 
required to establish for each occupational 
classification not above the rank of foreman, a 
single rate or a range of rates as prescribed by 
the rules set out in Schedule “A” of that. Order, 
which single rate or range is to be made 
effective for the first payroll period commencing 
on or after February 15, 1944. 

It is recognized that wage schedules, wage 
payment plans, normal hours of work, and 
amounts of cost-of-living bonus, and certain 
other terms and conditions of employment are 
not uniform throughout industry, and the pro- 
visions of Schedule “A” will entail minor 
adjustments of fractional wage rates and, in 
some cases, will affect employees’ earnings, and 
consequently labour costs. 


The provisions of Schedule “A” are definite 
regarding the manner in which wage rates paid 
on a time basis are to be adjusted, but for the 
other bases of compensation no specific formu- 
lae are provided because of the large number of 
variables. For the latter, compliance with the 
general provisions of Sections 5 and 6 of the 
Schedule is required. 

The provisions of Schedule “A” shall be 
interpreted to mean that the adjusted rates 
will apply to the terms and conditions of 
employment to which present wage rates apply, 
for example, if the present rate applies to over- 
time, either at straight time or at punitive or 
premium rate, the adjusted rate shall similarly 
apply to overtime. 


Schedule “A” of the Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1943, reads as follows: 


SCHEDULE “A” 


RULES FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF RATES OR 
RANGES OF RATES 


1. In these rules unless the context otherwise 
requires words and expressions have the same 
meaning as in Part II of the Order and a refer- 
ence to a rule by number means such rule in 
this Schedule. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF WAGE RATES 
Time Rates 
Single Time Rates © 


2. (1) Where there is a previous authorized 
single time rate payable for an occupational 
classification, the employer shall establish a 
single time rate for the classification in the 
place of such rate by adding to the previous 
authorized single rate. 


(a) if it is an hourly rate—the amount 
arrived at by dividing the amount of 
previous authorized bonus by the number 
of normal working hours in each week: 

(b) if it is a daily rate—the proportionate 
Sat amount of the previous authorized 

onus; 


(c) if it is a weekly rate—the amount of the 
previous authorized bonus; 


(d) if it is a monthly rate—the amount 
arrived at by multiplying the previous 
authorized bonus by four and one-third; 


(2) A rate established in accordance with 
paragraph (1) of this rule shall be established 
at the nearest cent unless by established prac- 
tice the employer’s wage rates are fixed at the 
nearest half cent in which case it shall be 


‘ established at the nearest half cent. 


Ranges of Time Rates 


3. Where there is a previous authorized range 
of time rates for any occupational classification, 
the employer shall establish a range of time 
rates for the classification in the place of such 
range, by adding to the highest and the lowest 
rate in the previous authorized range, the 
amount which would be added to each such 
rate under rule 2 if each such rate were a 
single time rate. 


Authorized Bonuses in Different Amounts 


4. Where an employer pays previous author- 
ized bonuses of different amounts to employees 
in any one occupational classification. 


(a) if the previous authorized rates for the 
classification is a single time rate—the 
employer shall establish a range of time 
rates for the classification in the place 
of such single rate, the lowest rate in the 
range to be established by adding the 
lowest amount of previous. authorized 
bonus to the previous authorized single 
rate and the highest rate in the range 
to be established by adding the highest 
amount of previous authorized bonus to 
the previous authorized single rate; 

(bo) if there is a previous authorized range 
of time rates—the employer shall estab- 
lish a range of time rates for the classi- 
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fication in the place of such range, the 
lowest rate of the range to be established 
by adding the lowest authorized bonus 
to the lowest rate in the previous author- 
ized range and the highest rate in the 
range to be established by adding’ the 
highest authorized bonus to the highest 
rate in the.previous authorized range. 

in the matter prescribed in rule 2 as if each 

such rate were a single time rate. 


Incentive Rates 


5. Where there is a previous authorized 
single incentive rate or a previous authorized 
range of incentive rates for an occupational 
classification the employer shall establish a 
single incentive rate or range of incentive rates 
for the classification by incorporating into the 
previous authorized single rate or the rates in 
the previous authorized range the previous 
authorized bonus in such manner as will 


(a) result in the employees therein continu- 
ing to receive as wages for equal service 
performed during the normal working 
hours substantially the same amount of 
compensation as they would have received 
if the payment to them of the previous 
authorized rate or range and previous 
authorized bonus had been continued, and 
not result in an appreciable increase in 
the employer’s labour cost of production 
per unit répresented by payment of the 
previous authorized rate or range and 
the previous authorized bonus to em- 
ployees therein. 


Combined Rates 


6. Where there is a previous authorized single 
incentive rate or range of incentive rates and a 
previous authorized single time rate or range of 
time rates for any occupational classification, 


(a) where the said rates or ranges are pay- 
able in the alternative to employees in the 
classification and are not payable simultan- 
eously in respect of the same work done, 
the employer shall establish rates or 
ranges for the classification in the place 
of such rates or ranges by incorporating 
the previous authorized bonus into each 
such rate or the rates in each ‘such 
range in accordance with the foregoing 
rules as if such rate or range were a 
separate rate or range. to which the rele- 
vant foregoing rules were applicable, 

(b) in any case other than that set out in 
paragraph (a) the employer shall estab- 
lish rates or ranges in the place of such 
rates or ranges in accordance with rule 
5.as if it was applicable in respect of 
both such rates or ranges. 


(0) 


Schedule “A” requires first the revision of 
the wage schedule as such, and in addition the 
adjustment of wage rates for the individual 
employees involved. Such adjusted wage rates 
must be within the limits of the revised schedule 
so established. 


Part I. ADJUSTMENT OF WAGE SCHEDULE 


(1) Single Time Rate. 


In the case of hourly wage rates, the amounts 
of authorized cost of living bonus now being 
paid to employees in an occupational classifica- 
tion are to be incorporated into the wage rates 
of such occupational classification by the addi- 
tion to the authorized wage rate of an amount 
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which is the result of dividing the authorized 
weekly cost of living bonus by the number of 
working hours presently used for the purpose 
of computing cost of living bonus and as _ pre- 
scribed pursuant to the provisions of the War- 
time Wages Control Order, P.C. 5963. Where 
the amount is a fraction it shall be to the 
nearest cent or half cent depending upon the 
employer’s established practice. If the calcula- 
tion of the hourly equivalent of the cost of 
living bonus results exactly in a half cent the 
next highest cent shall be used (except where 
wage rates are customarily stated in half cent 
amounts). 


A similar procedure is to be followed in 
respect of daily rates, with the exception that 
the method of arriving at the daily amount of 
cost of living bonus shall be the division of the 
authorized weekly cost of living bonus by the 
number of working days presently used for the 
purpose of computing the cost of living bonus. 

In the case of weekly wage rates, the revised 
rate will be the sum of the authorized weekly 
cost of living bonus and the authorized weekly 
wage rate. 

In the case of monthly wage rates, the amount 
of authorized weekly cost of living bonus should 
be multiplied by 4-1/3 and the resulting amount 
added to the authorized monthly wage rate. 
(2) Ranges of Time Rates. 

Where there is an authorized range of time 
rates for an occupational classification (subject 
to the adjustment of individual employees’ rates 
in accordance with the provisions of Part II 
of this Memorandum), that range should be 
revised by adding to the lowest rate and to the 
highest rate of any such range the amount of 
cost of living bonus which would be required to 
be added to each such rate if it had been a 
single time rate. This will produce a new and 
higher range of rates. 


(3) Authorized Bonuses in Different Amounts 


(a) In all cases of single rates where differ- 
ent amounts of authorized cost-of-living 
bonus are being paid. as a result of the 
application of the provisions of the War- 
time Wages Control Order, P.C. 5963, a 
range of wage rates will result and shall 
be established as part of the revised 
wage schedule; 

(b) In all cases of existing ranges of rates 
where different amounts of authorized 
cost of living bonus are being paid as a 
result of the application of the provisions 
of the Wartime Wages Control Order, 
P.C. 5963, a revised range shall be estab- 
lished by adding the least amount of 
authorized cost of living bonus to the 
lowest rate of the present range and the 
greatest amount of authorized cost-of-liv- 
ing bonus to the highest rate of the 
present range. 


Part Il. ADJUSTMENT OF INDIVIDUAL 
EMPLOYEES RATES 


The wage rates of individual employees are 
required to be adjusted in the same manner as 
is provided for in the revision of single time 
rates in connection. with the wage schedule, 
namely, by adding to their particular time 
rates that amount of authorized cost. of living 
bonus presently being paid to such individual 
employees pursuant to the regulations provided 
for in the Wartime Wages Control Order, 
P.C. 5963. 
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Part III. ADJUSTMENT OF WAGE 
INCENTIVE RATES 


The intent of Section 5 of Schedule “A” is to 
incorporate the previous authorized cost of 
living bonus into the rate or rates in such man- 
ner as will produce the objective results pre- 
ant in Section 5 (a) and (0b) of Schedule 


Section 5 (a) is intended to mean that inso- 
far as it is practicable to do so, adjustments 
shall be made so that total earnings of an indi- 
vidual employee, for normal working hours, will 
be exactly the same after the adjustment as 
before, but it is recognized there will be many 
cases in which such end result cannot be 
attained, having regard to the purpose of 
Schedule “A”, and consequently some leeway is 
provided by the wording “substantially the 
same. 


In consequence of Section 5 (a) and generally, 
because rates follow time worked and/or pro- 
duction, it is recognized in 5 (6) that unit 
labour costs will in some cases be increased. 
Employers are expected to hold this increase 
to an absolute minimum having regard to the 
practical application of the provisions of 
Schedule “A’’. 


Schedule “A” provides that the cost of living 
bonus shall lose its identity, as such, by being 
incorporated into the rates and rate struc- 
ture. It shall not be interpreted to mean that 
the cost of living bonus currently paid may be 
retained as a separate amount with, for 
example, the name dropped or changed; it 
should actually be incorporated into the rates. 


Any plan, method or procedure which com- 
plies with the above requirements is within the 
limitations of Schedule “A”. Schedule “A” 
recognizes that there is no one ideal method 
that will meet the situation in all companies 
due to the many different wage incentive plans 
in use, and due to many variations in the deter- 
mining of production standards. 


Adjustments provided for in Schedule “A” 
will slightly affect intra company wage differen- 
tials. This is true with respect to time rates 
and is true also with incentive rates. Generally 
uniform basic incentive margins will not be 
maintained for the reason that the cost of living 
bonus which is to be added throughout the wage 


scale is “virtually” a flat amount in an estab- 
lishment. 


It should be clearly understood that there 
will be some incentive workers who will receive 
greater aggregate earnings after the adjust- 
ment, and some incentive workers who will 
receive less than heretofore. Were this not 
so, in effect it would mean the schedule con- 
templated pegging the level of efficiency by 
unduly penalizing efficient workers, and unduly 
subsidizing inefficient workers, which would not 
be equitable to either employees or employers. 

Since no’ plan or method of incorporating the 
cost of living bonus into the rates which meets 
the objective requirements of Section 5 (a) 
and (0) of Schedule “A” is excluded, no specific 
formulae were provided in the schedule nor is 
it intended to provide any now. 
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Incentive wage payment plans, generally, may 
be classified into three main pattern groups or 
some combination of them: 

(a) Straight piece work; 

(6) Standard time plans; 

(c) ey bonus and multiple piece rate 

plans. 


A fundamental point which is recognized in 
most incentive plans is that somewhere above 
the time rate or job rate there is established 
an objective earnings rate or level, such as 
piece work base rate, expected earnings, basing 
point, etc. This point includes the basic incen- 
tive margin and represents the level of earnings 
a good average worker.will earn, but excep- 
tional workers will earn a greater amount and 
below average workers will earn less than 
objective earnings.’ 

By incorporating the amount of the author- 
ized cost of living bonus into incentive rates on 
the basis of objective level there will in most 
cases be provided greater equity, having regard 
to employees and employers. Such procedure 
in the majority of cases will comply with the 
intent of Schedule “A”. 

Where no uniform basic incentive margin 
is used in an incentive wage plan, the level 
at which the cost-of-living bonus shall be 
incorporated into the rates may be determined 
by averaging the level of efficiency of employees 
in an occupation classification, department or 
establishment. 

Where certain minimum wage rates are guar- 
anteed to employees, such rates should be 
adjusted by adding the applicable amount of 
authorized cost of living bonus. 

Where men, and women and/or youths under 
twenty-one years of age, are employed on the 
same job at the same piece rate which results 
in earnings of less than $25 per week; the piece 
rate should be adjusted on the basis of the cost- 
of-living bonus paid to the men; any other 
procedure would result in two separate piece 
rates for the same job and deny the principle 
of equal pay for equal results. 

Many jobs or operations which are paid for at 
separate rates under an incentive plan do not 
require a full week’s work; consequently an 
employee’s work week may be made up of a 
series of such jobs. Each such incentive rate 
for each job should be adjusted as though it 
represented a full time job. 

Many incentive rates are expressed in 
amounts of three or more decimal points. It is 
not intended that such incentive rates shall be 
adjusted to the nearest cent or half cent as is 
provided for in the case of time rates. 

Where under an incentive wage plan com- 
bination rates exist, such as a flat amount plus 
a rate based on volume or value of results, 
the amount of the authorized cost-of-living 
bonus should be added to the flat amount by 
considering such rate as a time rate and by 
following the procedure prescribed for adjust- 
ment of time rates. 


R. H. NEILSON, 


Chief Executive Officer, 
National War Labour Board. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


_ Introduction 


gehts Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
with Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, Conciliation Work 
of the Department of Labour, and Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada, Great Britain and 
other countries. ' 


Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act.—This article gives 
an account of all applications for Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation, and the dis- 
position of these applications. In cases where 
Boards are established, the Lasour GAZETTE 
publishes in due course the full text of their 
reports, as submitted to the Minister of 
Labour. 

Since the outbreak of war and the extension 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
to cover disputes in war industries, the num- 
ber of applications for Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation has greatly increased. In 
recent months the majority of applications 
for Boards have been referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners for prelim- 
inary investigation, to determine whether the 
circumstances warrant the establishment of a 
Board. Reports of Commissioners appointed 
under the Act are summarized in this article. 

Disputes which concern wage demands come 
under the jurisdiction of the National and 
Regional War Labour Boards. 





Conciliation Work of the Department of 
Labour.—Conciliation proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for the most 


‘part under the provisions of the Conciliation 


and Labour Act which empowers the Minister 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purposes of bringing the 
parties together, and to appoint a conciliator 
or an arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. In some disputes occurring in 
industries coming directly under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, namely, mines 
and public utilities, and war work, prelim- 
inary inquiries and mediation by officers of 
the Department result in the settlement of 
the matters in dispute without the necessity 
of the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—The latest informa- 
tion concerning strikes and lockouts in Canada 
is published monthly in tabular form, with a 
summary appearing once a year. The sum- 
mary of strikes and lockouts in Canada and 
other countries during 1942 appeared in the 
Lasour GazettE for July, 1948. 

The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in Great Britain and other 
countries appears from month to month. 


Recent Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
| | Investigation Act 


URING the month of January two Boards 

of Conciliation and Investigation sub- 

mitted their reports in connection with the 
following disputes :— 


(1) Between the Dominion Rubber Com- — 


pany, Limited, St. Jerome, P.Q., and _ its 
employees, members of Local No. 144, St. 
Jerome Rubber Workers’ Federal Union 
Ce. .& uO): 


(2) Between the Goodyear Tire and: Rubber 
Company of Canada, Limited, Bowmanville, 
Ont., and its employees members of Local 189, 
United Rubber Workers of America. 
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Applications Received 


During the month of January, four appli- 
cations* for the establishment of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 





*By P.C. 9384, the National and Regional War 
Labour Boards are specially charged with the duty of 
adjudicating wage demands. Therefore all applications 
for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation in which wages are the sole cause of the 
dispute are removed from the ambit of the Industrial . 
Disputes Investigation Act and the applicants are re- 
ferred to their respective War Labour Board. 
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Act were received in the Department of 
Labour, as follows: 

(1) From employees of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited (Kingston Works), 
Kingston, Ont., members of Local 54, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and Local 
43, International Union of Aluminum Workers 
of America. The dispute which developed 
out of a request of the applicant employees 
for union recognition and the negotiation of 
a collective labour agreement, was said. to 
affect 2,978 employees. 

(2) From employees of the Dominion Oil- 
cloth and Linoleum Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, P.Q., members of Local 677, Plastic and 
Linoleum Workers (A.F. of L.). The dispute, 
which concerns union recognition and the 
negotiation of a collective labour agreement, 
was said to affect 400 employees. On Janu- 
ary 21, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, 
P.Q., was authorized as Industrial Disputes 


Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the 
dispute. 
(3) From employees of the Dominion 


Engineering Works, Limited, Longueuil and 
Lachine, P.Q., members of Lodges 1660, and 
1596, International Association of Machinists. 
The dispute which arose out of the request of 
the applicant unions for the inclusion in the 
renewal agreement of certain clauses dealing 
with classification and arbitration, was said 
to affect 2,900 employees. Mr. Bernard: Rose, 
K.C., Montreal, P.Q., was authorized on 
January 21, as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute. On 
January 27, the Commissioner reported that 
he had been unable to bring about a mutually 
satisfactory settlement of the dispute and 
recommended that a Board of Conciliation 
and . Investigation be established. Accord- 


ingly, a Board was established and Mr. George 


Smith, Verdun, P.Q., was appointed a member 
on the nomination of the employees. At the 
end of the month the nomination of the 
employing company was awaited. 

(4) From employees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Toronto, Ont., (Royal 
York and Union Station Ticket Offices), mem- 
bers of Division 267, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. The dispute, which was said to 
affect 52 employees, concerns the negotiation 
of a collective labour agreement. On Janu- 
ary 29, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Toronto, Ont., was authorized as In- 
dustrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute. 


Boards Established 


On January 20, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the Johnson Wire Works, 
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Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of Lodge 1758, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (L.G. January 1944, p. 46). 
Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, P.Q., who 


had been authorized as Industrial Disputes 


Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the dis- 
pute, reported that an amicable settlement 
could not be reached and recommended that a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation be 
established. At the end of the month Messrs. 
D. A. Paterson and Paul Fournier, both of 
Montreal, P.Q., had been appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively and were conferring with a view 
to making a joint recommendation of a person 
to act as third member and chairman of the 
Board. 


Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 


established on December 3, to deal with a 


dispute between the Dominion Rubber Com- 
pany, Limited, Kitchener, Ont., and _ its 
employees, members of Local 80, United Rub- 
ber Workers of America (L.G. Dec. 19438, p. 
1651) was fully constituted on January 4. The 
personnel of the Board ‘is as follows: Honour- 
able Mr. Justice J. G. Gillanders, Osgoode Hall, 
Toronto, Ont., chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board; Messrs. Walter J. McGib- 
bon, Waterloo, Ont., and F. Andrew Brewin, 
Toronto, Ont., appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 


Other Disputes Referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received on December 27, 19438, from em- 
ployees of Asbestos Corporation, Limited, 
Vimy Ridge, P.Q., members of Local No. 1, 
Canadian Union of Asbestos Workers (C.C.L) 
(L. G. Jan. 1944, p. 46). On January 10, Mr. 
Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, P.Q., was auth- 
orized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner to investigate the dispute. | 

On December 27, Mr. Bernard Rose, KC., 
Montreal, P.Q., was authorized as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
a dispute between Johnson’s Company, Thet- 
ford Mines, P.Q., and its employees, members 
of Local 6, Canadian Union of Asbestos Work- 
ers (C.C.L.) (L.G. Jan. 1944, p. 46). 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received from employees of Asbestos Corpora- 
tion, Limited, Black Lake, P.Q., members of 
Local 2, Canadian Union of Asbestos Workers 
(C-C.L.) (L.G. Jan. 1944, p. 46). On January 
10, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, P.Q., 
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was authorized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute. 


On December 27, Mr. Bernard Rose, KC., 
Montreal, P.Q., was authorized as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
a dispute between the Bell Asbestos Mines, 
Limited, Thetford Mines, P.Q., and. its em- 
ployees, members of Local 5, Canadian Union 
of Asbestos Workers (C.C.L.) (L.G. Jan. 1944, 
p. 46). On January 30, the Commissioner ad- 
vised the Department that he had obtained 
the consent of the company and the applicant 
union to the holding of a representation vote 
to determine the agency the employees desired 
to represent them in negotiations with the 
company and arrangements were being pro- 
ceeded with by the Department to conduct 
this vote. 


Other Reports of Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners 


On December 14, Honourable Mr. Justice 
Oscar L. Boulanger, Superior Court of Quebec, 
Quebec, P.Q., was appointed an Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate a 
dispute between the Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Limited, Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., and 
its employees, members of the International 
Union of Aluminum Workers (L.G. Jan. 1944, 
p. 47). The Commissioner reported on Janu- 
ary 3, 1944, that the union controlled an im- 
portant group of the employees but was unable 
to state definitely whether that group was a 
majority of the employees of the company. 
However he considered the dispute was a 
matter for investigation by a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation and recommended 
that a Board be established. 


In accordance with the policy of the depart- 
ment, to establish whether or not an applicant 
organization represents the majority of the 
employees concerned before a Board is estab- 
lished, an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sion was set up to investigate the union mem- 
_ bership of the employees of the company at 
. Shawinigan Falls. At the end of the month, 
Mr. Cyprien Miron had been nominated by the 
Quebec Department of Labour as chairman of 
the commission and Mr. Paul Fournier, Mont- 
real, P.Q., had been nominated by the Inter- 
national Union: of Aluminum Workers as their 
representative. The formal appointment of 
the Commission was pending at the end of the 
month as the nomination of a representative 
of the National Catholic Syndicate of Alumi- 
num Workers had not been received. 

A report was received on January 7, from 
Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., who had been auth- 
orized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner to investigate the dispute between the 
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Legare Foundry, Sherbrooke, P.Q., and 
its employees, members of Local 2525, United 
Steelworkers of America (L.G., Jan. 1944, p. 
46). The Commissioner recommended against 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation in view of the fact that the 
company was not engaged in war work and 
consequently the dispute did not come within 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act as extended by Order in Coun- 
cil P.C. 3495. 

On January 3, Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Fredericton, N.B., was 
authorized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate a dispute between 
the Cumberland Railway. and Coal Company, 
Springhill, N.S., and certain of its employees 
(L.G., Jan., 1944, p. 46). The Commissioner 
in his report of January 22, stated that an 
investigation of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the employees involved in the applica- 
tion for a board, showed that they could not 
be considered “employees” as defined in 
Section 2 (e) of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, and recommended that a Board 
be not established. The interested parties were 
advised accordingly. 


Settlements 


On January 15, the Department received a 
copy of an agreement which had been signed 
between the Office Specialty Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, Newmarket, Ont., andi its 
employees, members of Local 7, National 
Union of Furniture Workers (C.C.L.) (L.G., 
Dec., 1943, p. 1665). The ‘agrement between 
the company and the union is summarized 
in the article entitled ‘Recent Collective 
Agreements,” appearing elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The Department was advised on January 
24, that an agreement had been signed between 
the Collingwood Shipyards, Limited, Colling- 
wood, Ontario, and its employees, members of 
Local 4, Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of Canada (C.C.L.) 
(L.G., Dec., 1948, p. 1653). 


On January 22, the Department was also 
advised by Mr. R. Trepanier, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Montreal, that following con- 
ferences arranged by him between the parties 
an agreement had been concluded between 
Ayers, Limited, Lachute Mills, P.Q., and its 
employees, members of Local 9, United Tex- 
tile Workers of Canada (L.G., Jan., 1944, 
p. 48). The agreement between the com- 
pany and the union is summarized in the 
article entitled “Recent Collective Agree- 
ments” appearing elsewhere in this issue. 
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Resignation of Board Chairman 


On January 10, Honourable Mr. Justice 
H, A. Robson, Winnipeg, Man., who had been 
appointed on November 8, as chairman of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Searle Terminals, Limited, Fort*William, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Lodge 650, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees (L.G., Nov., 1948, p. 1497), adivsed 
the department that he would have to with- 
draw as chairman of the Board as he found 
that this assignment would conflict with his 
judicial duties.’ The other two members of 
the Board were therefore requested to recon- 
fer with a view to making a joint recom- 
mendation of another person to be appointed 
third member and chairman of the Board. At 
the end of the month the recommendation of 
the Board members was awaited. 


Application Withdrawn 


On January 14, at the request of the appli- 
cant employees, the application for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute between 
the Shawinigan Chemicals, Limited, Shawini- 
gan Falls, P.Q., and its employees, workers in 
the Carbide Division who had requested Local 
357, International Moulders and Foundry 
Workers’ Union of North America to act on 
their behalf (L.G., Nov., 1943, p. 1496) was 
withdrawn. 

An application was received for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation to deal with a dispute between the 
Saint John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, Limited, East Saint John, N.B., and its 
employees, members of Local 3, Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
SU DCG hOA Se ita LOAD a io DADs e A du bees 
Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Fredericton, N.B., who was authorized as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute, reported that he had 
conducted an examination of the applicant 
union’s membership records. As the audit of 
the membership records disclosed that the 
applicant union did not represent a majority 
of the employees affected by the dispute, the 
Commissioner recommended that the applica- 
tion for a Board be denied. The Commis- 
sioner recommendation was concurred in, 
and the interested parties were advised accord- 
ingly. , 
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Applications for Strike Vote 


On November 8, 1948, the Department 
recelved the majority and minority reports of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
West Coast Shipbuilders, Limited, and Hamil- 
ton Bridge (Western), Limited, and _ their 
employees, members of eight vartous trade 
unions (L.G., Dec., 1943, p. 1648.). In Novem- 
ber the two companies concerned advised the 
Minister of Labour that they were prepared to 
implement the recommendation of the major- 
ity report of the Board while the unions 
rejected the majority report and urged the 
implementation of the recommendation con- 
tained in the minority report. Subsequently 
a number of proposals and counter proposals 
were considered by the parties without any 
agreement being reached on a basis of settle- 
ment. On January 27, a request for a strike 
vote under the provisions of Order in Council 
P.C. 7307 was received in the Department of 
Labour from representatives of the eight appli- 
cant unions concerned. With a view to the 
possibility. of settling the dispute without 
recourse to the taking of a strike vote, the 
Minister of Labour authorized Mr. Justice 
Richards, Winnipeg, Man., to investigate as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner. 


On January 17, 1944, the Department of 
Labour received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Dominion Rubber Company, 
Limited, St. Jerome, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of Local 144, St. Jerome Rubber 
Workers Federal Union (T. & L.C.) (See 
page 177, this issue). The union represen- 
tative advised the Department that his organi- 
zation would accept the recommendations of 
the majority report of the Board but the 
company, while accepting certain provisions 
in the Board’s findings, refused to accept the 
recommendation with respect to the “main- 
tenance of membership” clause in the pro- 
posed agreement. When the company failed 
to implement the Board’s recommendation, 
the representative of the union involved, 
requested that a strike vote be taken under 
the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 7307. 
Mr. R. Trepanier, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Montreal, P.Q., was requested to endeavour 
to arrange a conference between the parties 
to the dispute with a view to reaching an 
amicable settlement without recourse to the 
taking of a strike vote. 
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Report of Board is Dispute between Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, 
St. Jerome, P.Q., and its Employees 


On January 14, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to, deal 
with a dispute between the Dominion Rubber 
Company, Limited, St. Jerome, P.Q., and its 
employees, members of Local 144, St. Jerome 
Rubber Workers’ Federal Union (T. & L.C.) 
(L.G., Nov. 1948, page 1498). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, Mont- 
real, Quebec, chairman, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members; 
Messrs. Paul Fournier and George B. Foster, 
K.C., both of Montreal, P.Q., appointed on 
the nomination of the employees and em- 
ployer, respectively. 

The texts of the report of the Board and 
_the minority report follow:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and the dispute between 
the Dominion Rubber Co. Limited, St. 
Jerome, Que., and the Employees, mem- 
bers of the St. Jerome Workers Federal 
Union No. 144. 


To: The Hon. the MINISTER or Lazour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Sir: 

The majority of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation which was appointed by 
you to inquire into the above mentioned 
dispute has the honour to report and recom- 
mend as follows: 

The first session of the Board was held in 
St. Jerome on the 25th of October, 1943, and 
subsequent sessions were held'in St. Jerome on 
October 28th, November 12th, and in Mont- 
real on November 13th, November 19th, 
23rd, 29th, December 29th, 1948, January 4th, 
5th, and 7th, 1944. 

The. employees were represented by Mr. 
Maxwell P. Swerdlow and the Dominion 
Rubber Co. Limited by Mr. Paul Smith, 
K.C., and Mr. Hugh O’Donnell, K.C. 

The Board summoned Messrs. Filiatrault, 
Corbeil, Cyr, E. D. Bertrand, Beauchamp, 
Odilon Quenneville and Miss Pilon. 

The Board also heard Mr. A. Hurtubise, 
Industrial Engineer, and Mr. McMaster, both 
executive officials of the Company. 

In the brief submitted to the Board by Mr. 
Swerdlow, it is stated that in August last a 
vote taken at the plant under the super- 
vision of Mr. Raoul Trepanier, a Conciliation 
officer of your department, gave the following 
result :— 


Employees eligible to vote, 893; in favour 
of union representation, 657; for factory 
council, 101; did not vote, 108; spoiled ballots, 
27. 


Negotiations were carried on between the . 
Company and the Union, but three issues 
were reserved for further consideration and 
arbitration. 

These issues were the following :— 


1. The matter of increase in wage rates. 

2. The union’s demand for abolition of 
the Bedeaux System. 

. The acceptance by the Company of a 
Closed Shop Agreement. 


ee) 


INCREASE IN WAGE RATES 


This Board has no jurisdiction to decide 
on matters relating to wage rates, as under 
the provisions of P.C. 5963, the question of 
basic wage rates can be dealt with only by 
the appropriate War Labour Boards. 


ABOLITION OF WHAT IS CALLED THE 
BrepEAux SYSTEM 


The Company contends that the Bedeaux 
System is not used in its plant, but that it is 
operating under what'is called the “task and 
bonus” system. According to the Company, 
this system is well known and favourably 
recognized in industry, it is a subject of study 
in many business courses and is being taught 
at McGill University at the present time. 

The-system was explained in detail by Mr. 
McMaster who stated that it works more 
advantageously in favour of the workers than 
the Bedeaux system. 


Under the Company method, it is straight 
plece work, after steady production has been 
reached. 


The Company contends that the system 
works in favour of its employees; on the other 
hand, the employees contend that the 
machinery is geared too fast and therefore 
imposes an excessive strain on the operators. 


The facts submitted by the men, in sup- 
port of this second grievance, were not abso- 
lutely accurate as shown by the exhibits filed 
by Mr. Hurtubise and attached to the mem- 
orandum submitted by Mr. H. O’Donnell, 
K.C. The employees’ evidence may have 
been submitted in absolute good faith, but 
this Board cannot, with the case as presented, 
recommend the change asked for. 


The Company in its research Department 
tries to find devices whereby improved 
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machinery and systems of operations will 
increase the production. There is no harm 
in that. However, tests are constantly made; 
these tests are conducted by outsiders in other 
plants, and then introduced in the factory at 
St. Jerome where the employees have had no 
opportunity to discuss them with the officers 
of the Company. 

The Board feels that, in the future, the rate 
and speed of production should be discussed 
with the foreman in charge of the operation 
before being put into effect, and that an effort 
should be made to satisfy the foreman, and 
through him,. the employees concerned, that 
the rate of production set is not beyond their 
capacity. 

The Board further feels that all production 
tests should be carried out in the actual plant 
concerned, and facilities given to the foremen 
and employees to express their views in 
connection therewith. 


Ciosep SHop AGREEMENT 


The third issue is the introduction of the 
“closed shop” clause in the collective agree- 
ment which is to be entered into between 
the Company and its employees. 

Both the Company and the employees 
stated their reasons for. or against the system. 

At the first meeting which was held in St. 
Jerome the Chairman of the Board inquired 
from Mr. Cyr the reasons why they were 
asking for the “closed shop” agreement, and, 
how they would be better off if it was in 
existence. The only answer given was that a. 
substantial majority were members of the 
Union, had to contribute monthly dues, and 
without a closed shop agreement those who 
were not members of the Union would benefit 
by the same advantages as the paying mem- 
bers, and would have a “free ride”. 

This was the only reason presented by the 
men in support of their demand for a closed 
shop. 

As against the closed shop, the Company, 
through its counsel, Mr. O’Donnell, K.C., 
submitted that a large percentage of its em- 
ployees are not in favour of the Union in its 
request for a closed shop. The true facts are 
that only 101 out of 893 employees eligible 
to vote, favoured a shop committee in prefer- 
ence to the Union to handle the labour 
relations. 

The Company stated that it is prepared to 
recognize the Union as a collective bargaining 
agent, but it is contrary to its -policy to 
operate any of its units under a closed shop 
agreement. 

The Company is of the opinion that com- 
plete freedom of association for its employees 
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should exist, that the employees should have 


the right to decide whether they shall join 
the union, refrain from joining a union or 
continuing membership therein, and also what 
kind of union they wish to join. 

The majority of this Board feels that the 
Company “excipe du droit d’autrui”, and 
against the system itself, has presented no 
reason to show why and how it would suffer 
any. prejudice if a clause of closed shop agree- 
ment were introduced. 

Some employers may think that a closed 
shop agreement will place them entirely at 
the mercy of the trade unions, and that such 
agreement enables their employees to direct 
the operations of the Company. 

We must say that this is not the case of 
the Company and, as stated above, the only 
reason why it is against the closed shop agree- 
ment is that it may constitute a restriction of 
the freedom of its employees. 

As an authority against the principle of the 
closed shop, the Company relies on the report 
of the Royal Commission, consisting of Mr. 
Justice Prevost and Mr. Justice McDougall, of 
the Court King’s Bench, and Mr. Justice 
Pratte, of the Superior Court, dated August 
25, 1943, who investigated the difficulties in 
the paper mills in the Lake St. John area. 
It is to be noted that labour troubles existing 
at that time in the Lake St. John district 
were due to the fact that two trade Unions, 
le Syndicat Catholique and the American 
Federation of Labor, were both competing for 
the right to represent the employees of the 
paper mills as bargaining agents. And no 
doubt in view of conditions there prevailing, 
paragraphs 75-77 of the report were dictated 
and prompted by the rivalry prevailing 
between the two Unions. 

In the present case, there is only one Union 
involved, and the same conditions do not 
exist. 

As an alternative to this demand for a 
closed shop agreement, the employees have 
proposed the clause of “maintenance of mem- 
bership” whereby any new employee entering 
the service of the Company would have 45 
days to decide whether he would join the 
Union, and would then have to join if he , 
wanted to remain in the employ of the Com- 
pany. As to the employees presently work- 
ing and non-members, they would continue 
to work and be free to join the Union or not. 

The Board has given long and serious con- 
sideration and study to this particular point, 
and the majority is of the opinion that it is 
in the best interests of the Company, as well 
of the employees, to recommend, not the 
closed shop but a maintenance of membership. 
clause by which any new employees of the 
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Company shall have to join the Union 45 
days after entering the .service of the 
Company. 

The reasons of the majority of the Board 
for making this recommendation are the 
following: 

It is immaterial to the Company whethe 
its employees belong to one union or to 
another, or to no union at all. What they 
are interested in getting, is the best possible 
production and the good-will of its employees. 
It is engaged with them in a joint venture 
where both bring in their contribution; the 
Company its capital, and the men their 
labour; and they are partners, and as such 
the Company is entitled to a fair return on its 
capital, and the employees to a salary which 
will enable them to support their families 
and which will be proportionate to their con- 
tribution to the production and to the profits. 

The employees who refuse to join the 
Union are so moved not for love of freedom 
or liberty. It was stated to the Board that 
the employees: who refrained from belonging 
to the Union did so in order to avoid the 
payment of the monthly contribution, and 
to quote one of the witnesses: “ils -veulent 
tout avoir et rien payer”. 

In addition, the closed shop agreement when 
fairly analyzed has its good points: it is just 
like a medicine which may have a bad taste 
at first, but when properly dosed and properly 
administered, will sooth the pain and cause a 
great improvement in the health of the patient. 

For instance, if in one plant there are two 
groups of employees, union members and non- 
union members, there will be friction on each 
side. Union members paying their dues will 
be feeling that they are bringing benefit to 
those who, according to their expression “se 
laissent trainer les pieds”. 

The non-union member will be inclined to 
nag the other camp and make them feel that 
they are very wise, they have all the ad- 
vantages and benefits of the Union without 
contributing to the membership fees. And, 
in the course of operations, if the shift 1s 
composed of union and non-union members, 
there will be friction and slow production 
on account of lack of co-operation on both 
sides. And with that state of affairs, the 
Union, in order to maintain its membership, 
will have to be constantly on the alert, will 
have to keep the pot boiling with new demands 
and harass the Company with further demands 
in order to maintain its membership and show 
its members that. they receive value and 
consideration for their monthly contribution. 

In the minds of some employers, the ex- 
pression “closed shop” is a symbol of Union 
domination. This is a mistake. An assured 
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status for the Union is not a guarantee of 
successful Union employers’ relations, but it 
is a prerequisite, and the closed shop or its 
equivalent, the maintenance of membership, 
is one way of assuring the status of the Union. 

The employer is likely to have more free- 
dom in a shop where the status of the Union 
is established than in one where its position 
is more or less precarious. Where the Union 
is non-secure, it 1s compelled to attempt to 
restrict the employer’s discretion at every 
point where he may discriminate against the 
Union members in favour of non-members. 
Where the closed shop exists, however, the 
Union has less at stake in many decisions of 
management. Hence it is not in a position 
to insist upon controlling these decisions. 
This is why more managerial discretion may 
be permitted in a closed shop than in an open 
one. 

The simplest and most complete protection 
which the employer can have, is that he be 
free to hire anyone he sees fit, whether a 
member of the Union or. not, on condition 
that the worker become a member after 
serving a probationary period, and that the 
Union keep its door open on _ reasonable 
terms to such person. 

As a general rule, there is no necessity for 
employers conceding a closed shop, except 
on these terms. 

The concession that all regular employees 
must be members of the Union is so important 
for the Union, that in return for it, the em- 
ployer can usually insist that he be free to 
hire anyone that he sees fit. 

The interest of the community requires that 
Union membership be open to all, and that 
the closed shop shall not be permitted to 
create a class of privileged workers who, as 
a group, control jobs to which other workers 
have no access, however willing they may 
be to join the Union. In the long run, the 
interest of the Unions themselves requires 
that the closed shop shall not be linked with 
closed Unions, and that it shall not interfere 
with the employer’s freedom to hire men 
willing to join, because only on these con- 
ditions can the community afford to permit 
free trade Unions. Any other policy by the 
Unions would eventually require regulation 
of the Unions by the Government. 

Therefore, the majority of this Board feels 
that the clause of maintenance of membership 
will be of mutual benefit to both the Company 
and its employees if it is given a fair trial 
for the duration of the agreement. 

In return, the officials of the Union have 
guaranteed that, for the duration of the agree- 
ment, they will not strike for any reason 
whatever. 
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Furthermore, they will agree that any griev- 
ance that might arise shall be submitted to 
an arbitration committee at the plant, and 
they will undertake to accept as final the 
decisions of that committee. 

So, the recommendation of the majority of 
this Board is that the Company and its em- 
ployees, in the collective agreement which 
shall be signed, insert the maintenance of 
membership clause. 

It further recommends that any new pro- 
duction system or any change in the actual 
production system, should) be submitted to 
the foreman and to the employees of the 
Company, and that a test be made at the 
plant at St. Jerome, in order that the officials 
of the Company and the employees who do 
the work shall have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss in a friendly way the advantages, the dis- 
advantages, and the difficulties which might 
result from the change. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) ALFRED SAVARD, 
Chairman 
(Sgd.) PAUL FOURNIER, 
Member of the Board. 


Montreal, January 7, 1944. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and the Dispute between 
The Dominion Rubber Co., Limited, St. 
Jerome, P.Q.; and Employees, members of 
the St. Jerome Workers Federal Union No. 
144. 


To THE HONOURABLE THE MINISTER OF LABOUR, 
Ottawa, ONT. 
Sir: 
The undersigned, George B.:- Foster, being 
a minority of the Board of Conciliation recom- 
mends as follows: 


INCREASE IN Wace Rates 


I am in accord with the recommendation 
of the majority of the Board regarding the 
above mentioned paragraph in its majority 
report to the effect that this Board has no 
jurisdiction to decide in matters of wage 
rates which can only be dealt with by the 
War Labour Board. 


ABOLITION or WHat 1s CALLED THE BEDEAUX 
SYSTEM 


In my opinion there has been no evidence 
offered to the Board which even remotely 
indicates that the so-called “Bedeaux” system 
is used by the Company. The “task & bonus” 
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system of operating is a well-known and 
favourably recognized method in general use 
in industry and has, in fact, worked satisfac- 
torily in other plants in the Company. No 
satisfactory evidence was submitted to indicate 
that the rate of production was geared too 
fast for the employees concerned. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing, and solely 
in an endeavour to encourage more amicable 
relations between employer and employee, 
I am prepared to join in the recommendations 
of the majority of the Board to the end that 
in future changes in the rate and speed of 
production should be reviewed by the Manage- 
ment and the employees concerned through 
the foreman in charge of the operation, before 
being put into effect. 


CuioseD SHop AGREEMENT 


I must definitely disagree with the con- 
clusion reached by the majority of the Board 
regarding the above mentioned matter. My 
associates do not recommend: a “closed shop”, 
but in place thereof substitute a “mainten- 
ance of membership” clause by which any new 
employee of the Company shall be forced to 
join the Union forty-five days after entering 
the service of the company. In my opinion 
this “maintenance of membership” system 
is analagous to the “closed shop” principle. 
I can see no real difference, except as it 
refers to some present employees who do 
not wish to be Union members. By its terms 
the Company is placed in the undesirable 
position of forcing any new employee to join 
the Union within forty-five days or else be 
discharged. Our democratic idea of freedom 
comprises the right of an individual to be 
free to join or leave at will any religious, 
social political or other lawful organization. 
On whatever grounds the majority of this 
Board may justify the enforcement of Union 
membership, the fact remains that a funda- 
mental principle of social and business policy 
has been thus violated. 

Possibly as satisfactory a summary of the 
condemnation of the principle of the “closed 
shop” (and consequently the “maintenance of 
membership”) as can be found is that enun- 
ciated in the recent Report of the Royal Com- 
mission, consisting of Mr. Justice Prevost and 
Mr. Justice McDougall of the Court of King’s 
Bench and Mr. Justice Pratte of the Superior 
Court, dated August 25th, 1948, regarding 
labour difficulties in the paper mills in the 
Lake St. John area. The learned Commis- 
sioners, under the heading of “Freedom of 
Association” said in part: 

“75. No enactment will ensure the smooth 


operation of collective bargaining unless it 
admits the right of every workman to belong 
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to a union of his own choice or to belong to 
none 

elt “ought to follow, as a corollary of this 
right that the employer should be prevented 
from making any arbitrary- distinction or 
any unjust discrimination between his work- 
men, respecting working conditions in his 
plant, by reason’ of their belonging to one 
union or to another or to none at all. 

The ‘right of the workman to choose for 
himself the union to which he wishes to 
belong must be respected in every case; and 
he must not be hindered in the exercise of 
that right except for reasons of public policy. 
No trade union worthy of the name has not 
fought for recognition of that right at one 
time or another. So it is a matter for aston- 
ishment that some unions, on overcoming a 
rival, force the members of the latter to join 
the ranks of the victors, even though such 
affiliation may be repugnant to their con- 
science, on pain of loss of employment; 
and it may well be asked by what aberration 
or for what avowable purpose workmen are 
led to deny to their comrades today aright 
they themselves quite properly fought for 
yesterday and will struggle to retain tomor- 
row. It seems to be overlooked, in certain 
quarters, that democratic principles, to which 
lip service is paid at convenience, are no 
authority for the suppression of minorities 
by majorities—quite the contrary: But since 
such lapses do occur, the law should inter- 
pace to protect the working classes. against 

em,’ 
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And, again: 


“77. The right of a workman to belong to 
a union of his-own choice implies the right 
to leave it. He is under no obligation to 
explain the reasons for his choice to any 
One Ig 


Surely the “maintenance of membership” 
principle is contrary to the stated policy of 
our Government as set forth in Order in 
Council P.C. 2685, June, 1940, which states 
inter alia: 

“Workers in the exercise of their right to 
organize should use neither coercion nor in- 


timidation of any kind to influence any person 
to join their alliance.” 


It is my opinion that all employees of the 
Company should have the fullest rights to 
join or not to join any Union as they them- 
selves see fit, and I accordingly cannot join 
in the majority finding of this Board, which 
to my mind deprives the employee of a basic 
and inalienable right. I feel strongly that 
the position taken by the Company in this 
regard is fully justified. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) GEORGE B. FOSTER. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company of Canada, Limited, Bowmanville, Ontario, 
and its Employees 


On January 26, the Minister of Labour 
received a unanimous report of the Board of 
Coneiliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company of Canada, Lim- 
ited, and its employees, members of Local 189, 
United Rubber Workers of America (L. G. 
Dec., 1948, page 1650.) 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
The Honourable Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, 
Toronto, Ont., chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers; Messrs. J. J. Robinette, and F. Andrew 
Brewin, both of Toronto, Ont., appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and employees, 
respectively. 

The report of the Board follows: 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and in the matter of a 
dispute between Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company of Canada, Limited, Bowmanville, 
Ontario, and its employees, members of 
Local 189, United Rubber Workers of 
America. 

To: The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 

Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Board: of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you, in this matter, hereby sub- 
mits its report as follows:— 

Sittings of the Board were held at Toronto. 

The Company was represented by: Messrs. 
K. E. Kennedy, Secretary; H. M. Nanson; 
C. E. Shumaker, Personnel Manager; and 
J. E. W. Cumberland appeared with the con- 
sent of the parties as Counsel. 

The applicant Union was represented by: 
Messrs. H. R. Mitchell; N. Allison; K. Rux- 
ton; and J. MacKenzie appeared with the 
consent of the parties as Counsel. 

The Company operates two plants one at 
Bowmanville, Ontario, and the other at New 
Toronto, Ontario. The Board’s inquiry has 
been limited to disputes between the Company 
and its employees at the Bowmanville plant. 

At the Bowmanville plant the Company 
manufactures mechanical rubber goods con- 
sisting chiefly of belts and belting, fire and 
garden hose, tank bogie wheels, and sundry 
moulded rubber articles. 

The Union is a chartered Local of the United 
Rubber Workers of America, an International 
Union, affiliated in the United States with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, and in 
Canada with the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
Membership in the Local is confined to the 
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hourly-rated and piece-rated employees of the 
Company employed in the Bowmanville plant. 

It appears that, as the result of the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation late in 
1940 a collective bargaining agreement was 
entered into by the Company with its em- 
ployees as represented by the Employees Gen- 
eral Committee. That agreement was dated 
February 14, 1941. On May 1, 1942, that 
agreement was revised and renewed for a 
term expiring in April, 1948. , 

On May 17, 1943, a vote was taken of all 
the hourly-rated and piece work employees 
of the Company to determine whether or not 
they desired the applicant Union to represent 
them for collective bargaining purposes. The 
voting was by secret ballot and the result of 
the balloting was as follows:—247 employees 
voted for the Union, 5 voted against it and 
one ballot was spoiled. Since then the Comp- 
any has recognized the Union as the collec- 
tive bargaining agent of its eligible employees. 

Commencing on May 28, 1948, the Company 
began to meet with the bargaining committee 
of the Union to negotiate a new collective 
bargaining agreement. These negotiations con- 
tinued through the months of June and July. 
Différences arose between the parties as fol- 
lows :— 

The Union sought, (a) “closed shop”; (b) 
system of voluntary check-off; (c) inclusion 
of two small groups of employees, (1) the 
plant police, (2) the laboratory assistants. 

The Company would not agree to these pro- 
posals. 

The provisions of a collective bargaining 
agreement upon which the parties did agree 
were embodied in a written agreement and 
have been governing the relations between 
the Company and its employees. 

The Union then applied under The Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act td consider the 
matters in dispute and this Board was ap- 
pointed. an 

During the discussions before this Board 
it transpired that there was a further matter 
in dispute, viz., whether or not another small 
group of employees described as the Produc- 
tion Control employees should be included 
among those employees covered by the agree- 
ment. ' 

Briefs were filed with the Board by each of 
the parties and where necessary these were 
supplemented by verbal submissions at the 
meetings of the Board. 

The Board desires to record the most com- 
mendable attitude of the parties during the 
several discussions which took place before it. 


The parties manifested a spirit of tolerance 


and a sincere desire to co-operate in an effort 
to reach a mutually satisfactory agreement. 
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The Board also desires to record its appre- 
ciation for the very great assistance given 
to it by the parties in the briefs which were 
filed and the verbal submissions made, and, for 
the co-operation of the parties with the Board. 

The Board is happy to report that at the 
conclusion of the discussions the parties had 
agreed on all the matters in dispute except 
the “closed shop.” 

As a matter of record the parties have filed 
with the Board a copy of the collective bar- 
gaining agreement which embraces all the 
terms upon which they have agreed leaving 
in abeyance only the dispute as to the “closed 
shop.” (This agreement was attached to the 
Board’s report as Appendix “A”’.) 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
similarly constituted was called upon to con- 
sider a dispute between the Company and 
its employees at its New Toronto plant in 
which one of the items in dispute was the 
“union shop.” A unanimous report of that 
Board was made under date December 11, 
1942, in which that Board unanimously recom- 
mended that the agreement between the parties 
instead of providing for a “union shop” should 
contain a “maintenance of membership” clause. 


Substantially the same submissions have 


been made to this Board as were advanced 


to the Board which considered the dispute 
at the New Toronto plant. They are set forth 
in that report and it will suffice to say that 
they are equally applicable to conditions ob- 
taining at both the New Toronto and Bowman- 
ville plant. 

This Board unanimously recommends that 
the agreement between’ the parties to this 
dispute instead of providing for a “closed 
shop” should contain a maintenance of mem- 
bership provision which would provide sub- 
stantially as follows:— 


(a) That every present employee who is a 
member of the Union should be given a 
period of thirty days from the date of 
the agreement within which to elect in 
writing to be filed with the Company, 
either to remain a Union member or to 
‘withdraw from the Union. If he elects 
to retain his membership in the Union 
then a continuance of his membership 
shall be a condition precedent to his re- 
taining his employment with the Comp- 
any. 
Every future new employee, including 
any employee who returns to his employ- 
ment from the Armed Forces, if he is a 
member of the Union on the date of his 
new or resumed employment shall retain 
his membership in the Union as a con- 
dition precedent to his continued em- 
ployment. 

(c) Every employee, whether present or 
future shall, once he becomes a member 
of the Union retain his membership in 
the Union as a condition precedent to his 
continued employment with the Company. 


— 


(b 
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(d) The obligation of the Company to dis- 
charge the employee for failure to retain 
his membership in the Union shall arise 
only if in the opinion of the Company 
such employee could be promptly replaced 
by an equally well trained and competent 
employee; such decision by the Company, 
if the Union so desires, to be subject to 
appeal to the National Selective Service 
‘authorities. 

(e) If at any time the number of Company 
employees, members of the Union, should 
become 50 per cent or. less of the total 
number of employees eligible for such 
membership, then the obligation of the 
Company under this general provision 


for “maintenance of membership” shall 
forthwith terminate. . 
(f{) These provisions should be expressly 


subject to any regulations of National 
Selective Service that may from time 
to time be in force. 

The Board is of the opinion that the 
mechanics necessary to the satisfactory ap- 
plication of a maintenance of membership 
clause as above defined can be supplied by 
the parties themselves. 

At the first meeting at which the Board 
met with the representatives of the parties 
the Company raised the preliminary objection 
that the Board had no Jurisdiction to deal 
with the matters in dispute between it and 
its employees. The Company in a written 
submission contended: (a) that the matters 
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in dispute do not fall within the class of 
disputes to which the statute (sec. 3) applies; 
and (b) that a condition precedent to the 
establishment of the Board is the imminence 
of a strike, and that a strike is not imminent. 

The Board is of the opinion that it is 
precluded from considering the merits of the 
Company’s submissions for two reasons: 
First: Authority is given by the statute to the 
Minister of Labour, to establish a Board of 
“if satisfied that the provisions 
of this Act apply.” Every such Board is 
therefore the creature of the Minister acting 
under the statute, and the Board should not 
attempt to review the decision of the Minister 
who created it. Secondly: The statute, sec. 
“when a 
Board is granted by the Minister, it shall be 
conclusively deemed to be authorized by and 
to be in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act.” 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto, this 22nd day of January, 


1944. (Sgd.) W. D. Roacu, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Joun J. RoBinerts, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) F. A. Brewin, 
Member. 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch During 
January, 1944 


N January, Officers of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch were called on to deal with 
47 new industrial disputes or other situations 
involving groups of employers and employees, 
affecting a total of 89 establishments. In the 
same period 33 disputes involving 46 different 
establishments, which were in progress prior 
to January, also received attention at the 
hands of Departmental Officers. There were 
69,023 workpeople involved. 
By industries, the disputes and ‘other situa- 
tions handled by the Branch were classified 
as follows:— 


Te SAE TET ny estes ae CR rm RU 15 
Manufacturing: 
PAPER AME Tec carahs Abba eo sO AS cua tatt e 4 
Métal Products. ISI Ve Pe tS 28 
pominebalide Mineral, chemical products, 4 
BEE pe Ri Dutra tte minnie horns \snctet veel 6 
POMNIGTE POUUCHR, CUCL Cee rt occ es oer es 8 
Pulp & Paper Prsdackeeiis jikico wea: 1 
Pabberm Predicts: ess-ssuahs oats Ahad oeods a 
TOUSLEUCKION 20406 sues ele Boel tod i 2 
Transportation: 
Seca ar wae . COE ee tO PS r 
Me LRT tb ox eb teskc ban oe wba hex mtalice ee thai y-s tol bac, wot 3 
Peal ADM TON WAY wl. du ph shade nie'cge «0.3 + « a 
cite Jat waht etagageye i tate peiaee grit ol hak dnt lgea le She ae Bs 1 


Service: 
TUDE? AGININISUPAGION it bie eie nk «se ee he 1 
TOGA Bae ee oa Eh CU hen 80 


Classified as to type of situation, the dis- 
putes dealt with by officers of the Industrial 
Relations Branch were as follows:— 


' Nature of Dispute: 


Strikes ior bockouteiey uel. eal Bing ae 14 
Threatened (Str kas (p68 o4k Oi Ae eee ae 8 
GOUNETOVETSIOR HY. otece Subs iba de Was esa nkasend 58 

80 


Cause or Object: 


Increage in Wages... .... 0. .seseeeceenees 8 

Increase in Wages and Other Changes... 5 

Increase in Wages and Recognition of 
Tota) RY) SR eae oe DAR Se 1 


Other Causes affecting Wages and Work- 


He AOOVU ta ONS ale a a a hievads Ue adie ak aad 8 
Ree ognition CORA Mh 4. Cae RAN ORAL LQueee ei tipsy Aad 20 
Discharge of Workers for Union Activity 

oridMeni bership iti: 88m. weldi ns Sx 12 
Aer LEAS ACEO TT ithe te Big els sew a eueennnate 6 
To secure or to maintain Union Wages 

and Working Conditions........0.....% J 
Other Union Questions Yd Nak FASS ic a, ae 5 
Discharge of Workers (a) (b).......... 8 
Employment of Particular Persons (a). 1 
NOC LORSTEICUT So eer ktae ek ene ce ce Oe ee 5 

0 


(a) Other than in connection with Union questions. 
(b) Including refusal to reinstate. 
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An analysis of the disposition and settlement 
of the above cases is given in the following 
table :— 


Disposition: 
Strike averted through mediation........ 5 
Strike terminated through mediation.... 9 


Controversy settled through mediation, 
arbitration or other departmental action 20 


Board of Conciliation applied for..:.... 2 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
appointed under P.C. 4020............ 2 
ACT ACRIONNE(STOMCO NI csv ctienie valk eck sie eels if 
Other disposi pions Po weks wie. RA 14 
Settlement: 
In sfavour'.of ‘employees iets shee iss aaa 12 
Le LavOurnoL jenep lovers. ws smureelsede «wales 16 
AJOTUPTOMABE 4's ete eid are hse biog aval ithe ee 3 
AMUCTOISEUES va) gi ig tote Sete teimtcle oe wkaks. hemi eeremtte os 8 
Settlement not known............ccccee0. 8 
Method of Settlement: 
Cases in which Conciliation took place.. 39 
PRED ALOIS Wicd otek sc cals brn aeaieeae Rak ae eeene 4 
DIEU IN CROTIATIOND he ce Ntss ee eae feet e 8 
Administrative Action’. 7.0.0 ve ee 3 
ihepresentation... Vobes\ eu. wblane wale doe eee 9 


The 80 situations to which reference is here 
made were dealt with under the provisions of 
the Conciliation and Labour Act and were 
in addition to those described on previous 
pages which received attention under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. In 
those situations where it was possible to 
achieve success, the conciliation efforts of the 
Industrial Relations Officers met with success 
in 19 cases. Mediation definitely failed in 
only 4 situations. Six disputes were referred 
to the National or to Regional War Labour 
Boards and two were transferred to Provincial 
authorities. Four disputes were considered to 
have lapsed during the month while settle- 
ments in 81 cases were still pending at the end 
of the period. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., and Sydney, N.S. The territory 
of the two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia and Alberta; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the proy- 
inces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and 
“North Western Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario, 
and work in close collaboration with the 
Provincial Conciliation Service; two officers 
in Montreal are assigned to the Province of 
Quebec and two officers resident in Fred- 
ericton, N.B. and Sydney, N.S. represent the 
Department in the Maritime Provinces. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 

A summary of some of the disputes dealt 
with during January, and of union representa- 
tion votes, appears below:— 


Foundry Workers, Vancouver, B.C.—Dur- 
ing January, Mr. G. R. Currie, Industrial 
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Relations Officer, resumed his efforts to bring 
about a mutually satisfactory adjustment of a 
dispute over the renewal of agreements 
between seven foundry companies belonging 
to the Metal Trades Section of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association in Vancouver and 
their employees as represented by the Inter- 
national Moulders’ and Foundry Workers’ 
Union of North America, Local 281, and the 
Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union 
(C.C.L.), Local No. 3. Three conferences 
between representatives of the various parties 
had been held during October and November, 
1943, in the Vamcouver offices of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, to discuss the terms of a 
new contract. Considerable progress was 
made at that time on practically all items 
under discussion, but agreement could not be 
reached upon the request of the unions for 
closed shop provisions. At another joint con- 
ference on January 27 negotiations pro- 
ceeded with regard to adoption of mainten- 
ance of membership instead of a closed shop 
clause. A deadlock was again reached and 
at the end of the month it was intimated that 
the unions might apply for the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 
Mr. Currie is continuing his efforts to secure 
a satisfactory settlement without recourse to 
Board procedure. 


Metal Products Workers, Thetford Mines, 
P.Q.—During December, the Department was 
asked to investigate charges that certain 
employees of Lynn MacLeod Metallurgy 
Limited, Thetford Mines, P.Q., had been dis- 
missed because of union membership and 
activity. A preliminary. investigation’ con- 
ducted by Mr. R. Trepanier, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Montreal, revealed that 36 em- 
ployees had been dismissed, of whom, 29 were 
members of a newly organized Steel Foundry 
Workers’ Union (C.C.L.), and that the 
appointment of an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner under the provisions of Section 
5 of Order in Council P.C. 4020 was war- 
ranted. On January 26, the Minister of 
Labour appointed the Honourable Mr. Justice | 
Oscar L. Boulanger as Commissioner to con- . 
duct a formal inquiry. The case was still 
pending at the end of the month. 


Metal Products Workers, Montreal, P.Q. 
On December 8, 1943, the Department was 
asked by: Moatreal Aircraft Lodge 712, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, to appoint 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to investigate the dismissal of an employee 
from the Pointe St. Charles plant of Canadian 
Car and Foundry Limited, Montreal, allegedly 
on account of union activity and membership. 
Following a preliminary investigation by Mr. 
L. Pepin, Industrial Relations Officer, Mont- 
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real, the Minister of Labour appointed the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Oscar L. Boulanger 
as a Commissioner to conduct a formal investi- 
gation under Section 5 of P.C. 4020. The 
report of the Commissioner indicated that the 
company was able to prove facts which sup- 
plied a plausible and reasonable motive for 
discharging the employee, and that it was 
not possible to conclude that union activity 
had been the principal or determining reason 
for the dismissal. 





Refinery Workers, Petrolia, Ontario.—Late 
in November, 1948, the Department re- 
ceived a joint request from Canadian Oil 
Companies Limited, Petrolia, Ontario, and a 
local union of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour for the appointment of an impartial 
umpire by the Minister of Labour to arbitrate 
a dispute involving the interpretation of an 
agreement between the parties. Mr. Louis 
Fine, Chief Conciliation Officer for Ontario, 
was nominated to act as umpire and decided 
that the company had not exercised any dis- 
crimination against the employee in question 
under the section of the agreement ‘dealing 
with seniority in connection with promotions 
within the plant. 


Mine Examiners and Mine Workers, 
Springhill, N.S.—On December 27 at the 
Cumberland Railway and Coal Company 
Limited, Springhill, N.S., three mine examin- 
ers, members of the Mine Officials Association 
were suspended for alleged insubordination. 
Fifty-seven other mine examiners discontinued 
work in sympathy while 1,500 mine workers, 
members of District 26, United Mineworkers 
of America, refused to work until the dispute 


was adjusted. Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial ° 


Relations Officer, Fredericton, N.B., investi- 
gated the situation for the Department and 
held a series of conferences with the parties 
concerned. Officers of the Mine Officials As- 
sociation demanded that the three examiners 
be given work elsewhere in the mine; 
U.M.W.A. officials stated that their members 
would not return to work unless the suspended 
officials were re-employed and Company 
representatives declared that the employees 
would not be reinstated or any investigation 
held until the mines resumed operation. Hon. 
L. D. Currie, Minister of Mines and Labour 
for Nova Scotia urged that in view of the 
seriousness of the coal situation, alternative 
employment be given the three suspended men 
and that work be resumed. The Company 
finally agreed to this request and the three 
men were given other employment. It also 
requested investigation into the matter under 
Section 16 of the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 
On January 6 the employees began to report 
for work and by January 7 all had reported 
and the mines were in full operation. 
492—54 
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Foundry Workers, Bowmanville, Ont.—On 
January 3 the Department received a request 
from the United Steelworkers of America to 
investigate the discharge for alleged mis- 
conduct of one of their members, secretary of 
Local 2375, and an employee of the Bowman- 
ville Foundry Co., Bowmanville, Ont. The 
Union expressed the opinion that the man was 
discharged for taking part in the negotiating 
of a new contract with the company. Mr. 
H. Perkins, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, investigated the situation and on 
January 20 reported that, in his opinion, the 
employee concerned was dismissed for good 
and sufficient cause, and there was not suffi- 
cient evidence to justify the appointment of 
a Commissioner under P.C. 4020 as requested 
by the Union. 


Aircraft Workers, Montreal, P.Q.—On 
December 80 the Department of Labour was 
notified by Montreal Aircraft Lodge 712, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists that a dis- 
pute had arisen between it and Noorduyn 
Aviation Ltd., over the settlement of some 
grievances. In accordance with an agreement 
between the parties, the Minister of Labour 
was requested to appoint a Chairman for an 
Arbitration Board before which the matter 
would be placed. On December 31 the Min- 
ister nominated Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., 
Montreal. Mr. Rose’s report, dated January 
22nd, indicated that 31 complaints were sub- 
mitted to the Arbitration Board, as well as a 
request for an interpretation in connection 
with a dispute dealt with on August 23rd, 
1943. 

Metal Workers, Searboro, Ont.—On Janu- 
ary 3, Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Toronto, advised the Department that 
he had visited Metal Stampings Ltd., Scarboro, 
Ont., to investigate a dispute concerning a pro- 
posed termination of an agreement between 
the company and Local 35, Aluminum Work- 
ers of America. Mr. Perkins reported that he 
was unsuccessful in his efforts to promote 
friendlier relations between the union and the 
company. By the end of the month the situa- 
tion was still uncertain. 


Transport Workers, Windsor, Ont.—A 
strike by about 19 city pick-up drivers and 
warehousemen employed by Direct-Winters 
Transport at Windsor, Ontario, occurred on 
January 3, 1944. As soon as word of the strike 
was received Mr. James Hutcheon, of the 





Conciliation Service of the Ontario Department 


of Labour, was assigned to the case on the 
request of the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Ottawa. He arrived in Windsor that 
evening and immediately made individual con- 
tacts with representatives of the Company and 
of the employees. The principal object of the 
employees was to secure from the Company 
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recognition of their union, the General Truck 
Drivers’ Local Union No. 880, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America of Windsor, 
as the sole bargaining agency, on behalf of its 
members, together with closed shop conditions. 
In this connection the strike might be regarded 
as the sequel to a strike in March, 1943, when 
employees of five Windsor transport companies 
went on strike for four days to secure collec- 
tive agreements embodying closed shop and 
check-off provisions. In April, 1948, three 
companies signed agreements with the Union, 
each of which included an undertaking that 
the employer would not recognize any other 
organization during the life of the agreement. 
The management of Direct-Winters Transport 
signed a similar agreement about the same 
time, but only after striking out the clause 
relating to sole bargaining rights. Because of 
this deletion, the Union claimed that no agree- 
ment existed and early,in December, 1943, 
presented the Company with new demands for 
a closed shop contract. 

In endeavouring to mediate, Mr. Hutcheon 
was handicapped because neither the local 
business agent of the Union nor the available 
representatives of the Company were em- 
powered to negotiate and make final decisions 
which would modify their respective positions. 
On the third day of the strike an international 
representative of the Union having authority 
to negotiate on behalf of the strikers arrived 
in Windsor, and Mr. Hutcheon persuaded the 
union agents to meet in joint conference on 
January 6 in spite of the limitations placed 
on the Company representatives. Negotia- 
tions broke down completely when two com- 
promise proposals were rejected by the 
Company representatives after consultations 
with their principals in Toronto. Mr. Hutcheon 
strongly urged the Union representatives to 
have the employees resume work and have 
resource to lawful procedure. pointing out 
that their strike was incompatible with the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. This was unavailing and the Union 
officials took further steps to prevent members 
of their organization in the United States from 
moving freight for an associated American 
company at Detroit and Buffalo. Shortly after- 
wards the Department was given reason to 
apprehend that the International Teamsters’ 
Union might cause the strike to spread to 
employees of three other Windsor transport 
companies belonging to the Automotive Trans- 
port Association, in an effort to secure wage 
increases and as a measure of sympathy for 
the employees of Direct-Winters Transport. 
Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, intervened and arranged direct nego- 
tiations between the Union and several of the 
other common carriers in the area. At the 
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end of the month the Department was in- 
formed that the Union would make an 
ex parte application to the National War 
Labour Board for wage adjustments. 


Coal Miners, Fernie, B.C.—The employees 
of Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. Ltd. (Michel 
Mine), Fernie, 'B-C., members of Local 7292, 
District 18, United Mine Workers of America 
ceased work on January 3 in protest against 
an increase of fifty cents per ton for miners’ 
household coal. Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western 
Representative of the Department of Labour 
wired the Union to inform the men,that their 
action was in contravention of their signed 
agreement and in violation of federal govern- 
ment statutes, and requested that the men be 
instructed to resume work immediately. The 
men returned to work on January 4. Later 
the District officials of the Union were advised 
by the Fuel Controller that the employer 
could charge the extra amount for miners’ 
household coal. 


Coal Handlers, Stellarton, N.S.—On Janu- 
ary 14th 43 coal handlers of the Allan Mine, 
Acadia Coal Company, Stellarton, N.S., went 
on strike because of the alleged refusal of the 
Company to transport coal handlers to the 
surface on completion of their shift. The men 
were members of No. 4481, United Mine 
Workers of America. Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Fredericton, N B., 
investigated the situation and urged upon the 
union the necessity for the men to return to 
work and submit any grievance to the Com- 
pany in accordance with grievance procedure 
as set forth in their collective bargaining agree- 
ment. The executive of the union was success- 
ful in having the employees report for work 
on January 17 the matter in dispute to be 
adjusted by the customary grievance procedure. 


Paper Makers, Lachute Mills, P.Q.—In the 
bag department of J. C. Wilson Co. Ltd., 
Lachute Mills, Quebec, a two-hour strike took 
place on Friday, January 7, from 10 am. to 
12 noon. Forty employees, members of the 
International Brotherhood of Papermakers 
were involved and the dispute concerned the 
dismissal of two employees for cause. Mr. 
Raoul Trepanier, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Montreal, investigated the situation, but he 
was unable to persuade the Company to rein- 
state the dismissed employees. The Union 
decided not to press the matter further. 

Rubber Workers, Hamilton, Ont.—On 
January 20, 235 employees of the tire building 
and curing departments of the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co., Hamilton, Ont., stopped work 
as a demonstration against the refusal of the 
company to agree to a representation vote of 
the employees to determine the bargaining 
agency desired. The union concerned was 
local 18, United Rubber Workers of America. 
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All rettirned to work on January 21. Mr. J. P. 
Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, 
investigated and made a check between the 
membership of the Union and the payroll 
of the company. This check showed that 
while the union had a substantial group, they 
did not have a majority of the employees as 
members. At the end of the month the 
matter was still under discussion. 


Steelworkers, Trenton, N.S.—On January 
20th, 22 crane runners and crane chasers 
employed by the Eastern Car Co. Ltd., Tren- 
ton, N.S. went on strike. The men were 
members of Local 1231, United Steelworkers 
of America. Their action affected 279 other 
employees. The cause of the dispute was 
disagreement concerning the basis for the 
establishment of an incentive bonus. Mr. 
H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Fredericton, N.B., investigated the situation. 
At a mass meeting of the Union on January 
23rd the employees concerned agreed to return 
to work pending negotiations with the Com- 
pany. The last report received by the Depart- 
ment indicates that the Company’s offer 
regarding the incentive bonus was accepted by 
the union. 

On January 15, 223 employees of the Eastern 
Car Co. Ltd., Trenton, NS., members of 
Local 1231, United Steelworkers of America 
went on strike demanding an increase in the 
number of employees on the building track 
crew and an increase in incentive bonus. Mr. 
H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Fredericton, kept in touch with the situation 
for the Department. On January 16th the 
employees agreed to return to work on Janu- 
ary 17th, the matters in dispute to be adjusted 
in accordance with the grievance procedure 
as set forth in the Union agreement. 





Union Representation Votes 


Metal Miners, Black Lake, P.Q.—During 
December the Department was requested by 
the Regional Director of Organization of :the 
Canadian Congress of Labour in Montreal 
to arrange a representation vote among em- 
ployees of the Wartime Metals Corporation at 
its Chromeraine Project at Black Lake, P.Q. 
The employer is a Crown Company, and when 
approached with a request to open negotia- 
tions for a collective agreement, had asked 
the organizer to furnish proof that a majority 
of the employees were members of the union. 
A vote was conducted on January 28th by 
joint consent of the parties, under the super- 
vision of Mr. L. Pepin, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Montreal. Out of 87 eligible voters, 
a total of 81 cast their ballots. Of these, 61 
voted in favour of representation through the 
Wartime Metals Employees’ Union (CC.L.), 
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while 16 voted against the union. Four 


ballots were spoiled. 


Railway Employees.—By joint consent of 
the parties, a representation vote was con- 
ducted during December and January under - 
the supervision of Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., 
of Montreal, among sergeants, patrol sergeants 
and constables employed by the Canadian 
National Railways to determine if the em- 
ployees wished to be represented by a Com- 
mittee comprised of members of local unions 
directly affiliated with the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. Out of 414 employees 
eligible to vote, 325 cast their ballots in favour 
of Committee representation while 30-were 
opposed. 


Railway Employees.—During December and 
January, by joint consent of the parties, the 
Department supervised the taking of a repre- 
sentation vote among sleeping and parlour 
car conductors employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. The vote was taken to 
determine whether the employees were in 
favour of bargaining collectively with their 
employer through representatives of the Order 
of Railway Conductors, the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, or a Committee of Em- 
ployees, as in the past. There were 142 ballots 
cast of which 91 were in favour of the Order 
of Railway Conductors, 50 in favour of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and one 
in favour of a Committee of Employees. Mr. 
Bernard Rose, K.C., of Montreal, acted as 
Chief Returning Officer. 

Railway Employees, Montreal, P.Q.—On 
January 3 the Department received a request 
from Division 238 of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers to take a representation vote 
among certain classes of employees of the 
Montreal and Southern Counties Railway. 
Mr. Raoul Trepanier, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Montreal, assisted by Mr. Bernard 
Willson of the Department of Labour, Ottawa, 
made satisfactory arrangements with both 
parties, and the vote was taken on February 3. 
The result of the voting was as follows: 
Number of eligible voters—44; number of 
votes cast—44; number voting favour of 
committee of employees affiliated with Divi- 
sion 238, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers—41; 
number voting against committee—3. 

Railway Workers, Toronto, Ont.—On De- 
cember 28, 19438, the Department was requested 
to conduct a representation vote among the 
employees of the Canadian National Railways, 
Regional Auditor’s Office, Toronto, members 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial Relations Officer 
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Toronto, conducted the vote on January 17, 
1944. The question on the ballot was “Do 
> you wish to be represented by a Committee 
of Canadian National Railways employees for 
the purpose of negotiating a schedule covering 
rates of pay and working conditions?” The 
results for the Regional Auditors office were 
as follows: Number of eligible voters—337; 
total ballots cast—317; number voting “yes’”— 
245; number voting “no’—72; spoiled bal- 
lots—0. The’ results. for) the . Regional 
Treasurers Office were as follows: Number of 
eligible voters—22; total ballots cast—21; 
number voting “yes’—13; number voting 
“no”—8; spoiled ballots—0. 
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Packinghouse Workers, Winnipeg, Man.— 
On January 28 a representation vote was con- 
ducted by Mr. H. 8S. Johnstone, Industrial 
Relations Officers, Winnipeg, at the Manitoba 
Sausage Manufacturing Co. Ltd. Winnipeg. 
The text of the ballot read as follows: “Are 
you in favour of being represented for the 
purpose of collective bargaining with the 
Manitoba Sausage Manufacturing Co. Ltd. by 
Local 228, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America?” The official results were as follows: 
Number of elegible voters—22; number of 
votes cast—20; number voting “yes’—18; 
number voting “no’—2; number of spoiled 
ballots—0. 


Allegations of Dismissal for Union Activity Investigated by 
Department of Labour. 


HE Minister of Labour, pursuant to 
Section 5 of P.C. 4020, may direct an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission to 
examine “into any allegation that any person 
has been discharged or discriminated against 
for the reason that he is a member of or is 
working on behalf of a trade union or that 
any person has been coerced or intimidated to 
induce him to join a trade union”. 

The Commission, failing settlement of the 
matters at issue, reports its finding and recom- 
mendations to the Minister of Labour who 
issues whatever order he deems necessary to 
give effect to the recommendations. The 
Order of the Minister is final and binding 
upon those concerned by it. 

It has been the practice of the Department 
of Labour, on receipt of allegations of intimi- 





dation, discrimination or coercion, to initiate 
a preliminary investigation by an Industrial 
Relations Officer to ascertain if the facts of 
the matter justify the formal investigation 
of a Commission. In a large number of cases 
the Industrial Relations Officer has been able 
to effect a voluntary settlement by the em- 
ployer, thus rendering the appointment of a 
Commission unnecessary. In many other 
cases, the preliminary investigation has dis- 
closed that the allegations had either been 
withdrawn, or were of such a nature that the 
appointment of a Commission would serve no 
good. purpose. 

Printed below is a table showing the results 
of 64 investigations by Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners under Section 5 of 
P.C. 4020 during the period July 2, 1941, to 
December 31, 1948. 


RESULTS OF 64 INVESTIGATIONS BY INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INQUIRY COM- 
MISSIONERS INTO ALLEGATIONS OF DISMISSAL FOR UNION 
MEMBERSHIP OR ACTIVITY 

1941* 1942 1943 Total 
No. of cases investigated by Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
CS ORAM TOSTONMET EO, SCM ie eRe NM LI eS noe lie gral 9 23 32 64 
No. of persons involved in cases investigated............ 81 i we 179 431 
No. reinstated voluntarily by employer during the 
investigation, no findings being necessary .......... QF, 26T re 124+ 
No. receiving monetary settlement and withdrawing 
CHAP OC ail), Om OTM ole Maren BNO AM alee 5 UD ek a ar afaae 1 19 ] a4! 
No. found dismissed for union activity or membership 
and ordered reinstated with back pay by the Minister 
OM LA DOMEH) vc laeAn se Mk swirl Me NR ahssullal gies > 3:5 kine 8 21 29 
No. found dismissed :Lor just CAUSED io siic ais «0010 © 6 Sieohevoes 14t 21 35t 
No. found dismissed or laid off in the ordinary course 
of business for economic reaSOnNs ...........ecceee. 32 97 36 165 
No. found having left employment voluntarily.......... 7 5 21 33 
No. found having preferable employment or otherwise 
MOU LWISDING  COMTODULIEN Me uae cere Cael 5 he's (iis wRMR ol 14 3 8 25 


* July 2, 1941, to December 31, 1941. 


t+ One employee, dismissed for cause but Tecastated voluntarily, is counted in both groups. 
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Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


Summary of Decisions 


EPORTS have been received covering the 

following cases heard by the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1. Sum- 
maries of earlier decisions appeared in the 
Lasour Gazette, 1942; pp. 666 and 1130, and 
the eighth report of the proceedings of the 
Board covering the period from October 1, 
1989, to September 30, 1942, recently issued 
as Bulletin No. 15. 

The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918, between the 
several railway companies and certain of the 
railway organizations. It has power to deter- 
mine all differences arising between the rail- 
way companies and the members of any of the 
six railway brotherhoods “including the inter- 
pretation of wage schedules or agreements 
having due regard to the rights of the several 
classes of employees and of the railways 
respectively.” 

The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railways and six representatives of labour, 
one from each of the following Railway 
Brotherhoods: The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors; the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen; the Order of Railroad Telegraph- 
ers; and the Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees and Railway Shop Labourers. 


Case No. 506—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region), and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


Protest against an appointment. 


An additional position of assistant yardmaster 
having been created in a certain station yard, 
the Chief Clerk in the yard office was appointed 
to the position, according to the joint statement 
of facts in this case. 

The employees protested that the provisions 
of Article 146(a) had not been complied with. 
They claimed that “full and unprejudiced con- 
sideration” had not been given to the qualifica- 
tions of other yardmen; and that it was man- 
datory under the terms of the Article to appoint 
the senior qualified yardman. 

The Railway asserted that full and unpre- 
judiced consideration had been given to the 
senior yardmen; and that the employees’ con- 
tention that it was mandatory to appoint the 
senior qualified yardman was “in effect a request 
for a new rule” and should be denied. 

The Board denied the employees’ contention. 


Case No. 507—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. 

Claim of an engineer and a fireman for sep- 


arate trips covering light movement of an en- 
gine on a Western Ontario Division and dead- 


heading on an extra engine on the same division. 

According to the joint statement of facts, the 
engineer and fireman were ordered at Sarnia 
for a straightaway trip at 11 p.m. to deliver 
an engine light at London. Upon arrival at 
London they were ordered to return deadhead 
to Sarnia. This they did on an extra freight 
train. For this service time-claims were sub- 
mitted for 113 miles Sarnia to London and 100 
miles London to Sarnia. They were compens- 
ated as continuous service, Sarnia to London 
and return to Sarnia. 

The employees based their contention on 
Article 7, Clause A of the wage schedules which 
defines what shall constitute a day’s work and 
the pay allowed for mileage in excess of the 
mileage required for a minimum day; as well as 
the notification of firemen or helpers for either 
a turnaround or a straightaway trip. 

The railway officials claimed that Article 7 
(a) did not apply, but that the case should be 
decided on the interpretation of Article 16 (a) 
which relates to pay for deadheading. The rail- 
way claimed that clause 7 (a), quoted by the 
employees, is not and never has been considered 
service under the provisions of either of the 
schedules in question. 

Representatives of the railways and of the 
employees appeared before the Board and pre- 
sented additional information in support of their 
respective contentions. 

In a general statement the Board pointed out 
that the Rules provide that deadheading may 
be coupled with other service, but as in this 
instance the crew were not notified when called 
that they were required for turnaround service, 
the coupling of the service did not come within 
the intent of the Rules. The Board in its de- 
cision sustained the claim of the employees. 


Case No. 508—The Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company and the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen. 


According to the Joint Statement made by 
the disputants a difference of opinion existed 
regarding the application of Rule 34 of the wage 
schedules. Details of the local were provided 
as follows: “.:. Belt engine was double crewed, 
the first trick starting at Aberdeen yard at 7.15 
a.m. and the second trick starting at Deering 
yard at 3.15 p.m. and ending at Aberdeen yard 
at 11.15 p.m. crews changing off at Deering 
yard. (Distance between Aberdeen and Deering 
approximately 44 miles.)” 

In their statement of claim the employees 
quoted relevant portions of Articles 29 and 34 of 
the wage schedules, as follows: “Article 29-eight 
hours or less shall constitute a day’s work.” 
Article 34—The point for going on or off duty 
will be governed by local conditions. Instruc- 
tions will provide that yardmen report at the 
hump, yard office, engine houses or ready tracks. 
It is not considered that the place to report 
will be confined to any definite number of feet, 
but the designation will indicate a definite and 
recognized location.” 

It was the contention of the employees that 
they should be “reimbursed at punitive yard 
rates from the time relieved at Deering until 
return to Aberdeen for the first assignment, and 
from Aberdeen to Deering for the second crew, 
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and that these assignments should go on and off 
duty at Aberdeen yard.” 

The Railway in its argument stressed Article 
18 (a) of Supplement 16 to General Order No. 
27 of the U.S. Railroad Administration effective 
January 1, 1919, which reads as follows: ‘“Pro- 
vision of existing rules that there shall be a 
specified point for either going on or coming 
off duty, or both .... but schedules having no 
such rules shall be modified to provide that yard 
crews shall have a designated point for going 
on duty and a designated point for going off 
duty.” 

This, taken in conjunction with Article 34, 
(included in employees’ brief, quoted above) 
the Railway Company claimed, definitely pro- 
vided “for a designated point for a crew to zo 
on duty and a designated point for going off 
duty, but do not require that the point will be 
one and the same.” The Company asserted 
that the return of double-crewed engines to start- 
ing point would restrict it in the full use of its 
motive power and provide a handicap in the 
handling of traffic. Further, “there is no rule 
in our schedule that crews start and end their 
day at the same point.” 

The Board in its decision stated, that (in its 
opinion) under Article 34 of the schedule “the 
point for going on and off duty must be one 
and the same, unless otherwise mutually agreed.” 
The claim of the employees was therefore sus- 
tained to the following extent: 


(1) That an adjustment should be made cover- 
ing time in dispute on a basis of an allowance 
of 30 minutes at punitive rates for each shift 
worked. 

(2) That unless a mutual agreement is reached 
to the contrary, in future all yard crews will 
on given a definite point for going on and off 

uty. 


Case No. 509—The Toronto, Hamilton and 


Buffalo Railway Company and the Order of. 


Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


Claim of improper payment. 


This case concerned a conductor and crew, 
assigned to passenger trains operating from 
Hamilton to Buffalo and return, who were called 
on one occasion at Buffalo to handle a passenger 
extra to Hamilton leaving earlier than their 
regular train to Hamilton. The crew were paid 
one day at passenger rates plus overtime of regu- 
lar assignment. 

The employees contended that the crew should 
be paid 100 miles at through freight rates in 
accordance with Article 10, which states in part: 
“Special passenger trains, work train, construc- 
tion, snow plough, circus or wrecking trains will 
be paid at through freight rates’; in addition 
to their minimum day of 150 miles passenger. 

The railway in its reply stated that “in gen- 
eral railway practice it is not unusual for regu- 
lar crews to leave the terminal on sections of 
trains in advance of scheduled leaving time of 
their regular train as occurred in this case.” 
Reference was made also to an opinion in a 
number of cases referred to the Board in 1923, 
to the effect that such cases should “be disposed 
of on the basis of the crew being paid the same 
as if the train were operated on time table.” 

The Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees. 
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Case No. 510—The Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company and the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen. 


Claim of improper payment. 


This case concerned a conductor and crew, 
regularly assigned to a way freight, who were 
called upon to make a special trip involving 
the handling of passengers in addition to their 
regular assignment. The crew were paid at way 
freight rates for the entire service. 

According to the employees’ contention, the 
crew should have been paid 100 miles at through 
freight rates for their extra service in accord- 
a with Article 10 (as quoted in Case No. 
509%). 

The Company contended that Article 13 (c) 
determined the method of payment: that crews 
performing more than one type of road service 
on one trip were to be paid for the entire 
service at the highest rate applicable to any 
class of service performed, with the overtime 
basis for the rate paid applying for the entire 
trip. The Company claimed that in paying 
way freight rates for the entire day they were 
following the terms of Article 13. 

The Board sustained the case of the em- 
ployees. 


Case No. 511—Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (Eastern Lines) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 


Disputed claims of an engineer and a fireman 
for 15 minutes account taking engine to coal 
chute for coal] during the 15 minutes immediately 
following the 30 minutes preparatory service, at 
Sudbury, on various dates. 

The joint statement of the case indicated that 
the engineer and the fireman were under orders 
to come on duty at Sudbury roundhouse at 8.35 
p.m. and after performing the usual 30 minutes 
preparatory service, were required to take their 
engine to the coal chute on the main line where 
it was supplied with coal. Claim was made for 
15 minutes for such service. 

In their statement of claim the employees 
drew attention to a portion of Article 19 of the 
wage schedules as follows: “Engines will be 
supplied with coal, sand and water by engine 
house staff at terminals...’ They asserted, 
therefore, that they had a right to expect their 
engine to be supplied with coal ready for service. 
However, they admitted that the shop staff was 
not authorized to move engines on the main 
line and, as the coal chute at Sudbury was 


’ Jocated on the main line, the engine crew must 


perform the work which, normally, “would be 
performed by the hostler and his assistants.” 
They contended that when an engine crew was 
required to perform the work of other classifi- 
cation, they should be compensated accordingly. 

The Company pointed out that the engine 
erew concerned came on duty at 8.35 p.m. for 
a train departure at 10 p.m. and was paid on a 
basis of “30 minutes preparatory time, 40 
minutes advance call and balance of 15 minutes 
was included in road time.” The 40 minutes 
“advance call... . represents 10 minutes ac- 
count. coaling engine and 30 minutes advance 
call to get down to station”. The company 
contended that payment was being made in 
accordance with Article 2 (d) of the agreement 
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with the employees, the last paragraph of which 
provided for extra pay for cases in which 
engineers were required to perform certain extra 
duties previous to the time the train was ordered 
for, or was due to leave. Further, this method 
of payment had been followed for approximately 
ten years prior to the dispute. : 

In addition to the written submissions in the 
case, representatives of both the railway and 
the employees presented oral evidence to the 
Board. The claim of the employees was nof. 
' sustained. 


Case No. 512—Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (Eastern Lines) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 


Disputed claim of Engineer and Fireman for 
time held before departure of train at Sudbury 
on a specific date. 

The employees based their claim on Article 
37 and Article 38 of the Engineers’ and Fire- 
men’s Schedules respectively, as follows: ‘Engin- 
eers and firemen in passenger service delayed 
two hours or over on their engines at terminals 
before commencement of trip will be paid for 
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same, at schedule rates, such time to be deducted 
when computing overtime.’ In this case the 
employees asserted that the train was held for 
two hours and fifteen minutes and the employees 
claimed that they should receive pay for that 
time “as initial terminal delay.” 

The Company in its brief gave detailed and 
specific reasons why the departure of the train 
was held up on the occasion under dispute, and 
based their agreement on Article 2 (d) of the 
agreement with the employees: “Engineers wil] 
appear on duty 45 minutes before time ordered 
for and will sign appearance book; first 30 min- 
utes to be allowed for getting engine ready,” for 
which they will be paid “at the rate of class of 
engine and service ... road time will commence 
15 minutes before time ordered for and will end 
30 minutes after engine is placed on designated 
shop track, or is turned over to hostler or 
inspector ....” The Company claimed further, 
that the delay was for only one hour and 20 
minutes and that “Article 37 of the Engineers’ 
agreement was not intended to refer to time 
Bret paid for under the provisions of Article 
y Pid 0 8 

Oral evidence was presented by representa- 
tives of both sides in the dispute. The claim 
of the employees was sustained. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada during January, 1944 


URING the month of January the number 

of strikes and lockouts in Canada showed 
an increase of five as compared with the 
previous month but the number of workers 
involved and the time loss in man-working 
days were both considerably lower. Prelim- 
inary figures show 26 strikes recorded for 
January, 1944, as compared with 21 for the 
previous month and 34 for January, 1943; 
the workers involved numbered 8,140 in 
January, 1944, as compared with 36,142 in 
December, 1943, and 19,857 in January, 1943; 
and the time loss in man-working days 
amounted to 23,408 days in January, 1944, 
57,227 in December, 1943, and 166,707 in 
January, 1943. 

In the month under review two strikes, one 
of civic employees (office workers, etc.) at 
Montreal and the other of coal miners at 
Springhill, N.S., accounted for more than 70 
per cent of the time loss. The large time 
loss in January, 1943, was due mainly to three 
strikes of steel mill workers at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., and Sydney and Trenton, NS. 

Four strikes, involving 3,801 workers, were 
carried over from December and 22 com- 
menced during January. Of these 26 strikes, 
24 were terminated during the month. Five 
resulted in favour of the workers, eleven in 
favour of the employers, one was a com- 
promise settlement and seven were indefinite 
in result work being resumed pending final 
settlement. There were two strikes, therefore, 
unterminated at the end of the month, 
namely: hotel employees at Edmonton, Alta., 
and truck drivers at Windsor, Ont. 
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The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Information is available as to 
one dispute of this nature, namely: fur 
factory workers, Quebec, P.Q., one employer, 
May 12, 1943. 

The following table gives information for 
January, 1944, December, 1948, and January, 
1943: 





Number |} Number of |Time loss in 

Date of workers | man-work- 
strikes involved ing days 
*January, 194450055602. 26 8, 140 23,408 
*December, 1943........ 21 36, 142 575227 
“January, L943 hi. « 4.5 34 19,857 166, 707 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless 10 days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the. methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 6 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1944 * 


Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation | in man- 
and locality Establish- Moines working Particularst 
ments days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January, 1944 


Minina— 
Coal miners, 3 1,500 5,750 |Commenced December 29, 1943; against sus- 

Springhill, N.S. pension of three officials for insubordination; 

terminated January 6, 1944; conciliation 
(provincial and federal); (three officials re- 
employed at other work) compromise. 
MANUFACTURING— : 
Rubber and Its Products— 

Rubber factory workers 1 75 400 |\Commenced November 22, 1943; for union 
(footwear, etc.), recognition and agreement; terminated 
Acton Vale, P.Q. January 8, 1944; return of workers and re- 

placement; in favour of employer. 
SERVICE— . 
Public Administration— 

Civic employees (office 1 1,700 11,000 |Commenced December 21, 1943; for increased 
workers, etc.), wages; terminated January 12, 1944; concili- 
Montreal, P.Q. . ation (provincial) and reference to arbitra- 


tion; indefinite. 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 1 26 500 |Commenced October 1, 1943; for payment of 
Edmonton, Alta. wage increases for porters as approved by 
RWLB}; unterminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during January, 1944 


Mininc— 
Coal miners and coke oven 1 750 1,000 |Commenced January 3; against increase of 
workers, 50c. per ton for miners’ household coal; 
Michel, B.C. terminated January 4; negotiations; in 
favour of employer. 
Coal miners, 1 250 250 |Commenced January 7; for test of man trip 

New Victoria, N.S. following accident; terminated January 7; 

: return of workers; in favour of employer. 
Gold miners, 1 44 44 |Commenced January 12; for union agreement; 
Hedley, B.C. terminated January 12; return of workers 
pending further negotiations; indefinite. 
Coal miners (coal handlers), 1 (a) 48 86 |Commenced January 14; for early transport- 
Stellarton, N.S. ation from mine; terminated January 15; 
negotiations; in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, 1 175 175 |Commenced January 15; against reduction in 

Joggins, N.S. number of machine cutters when “long 

wall’ shortened; terminated January 15; 
negotiations; in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, 1 18 36 |Commenced January 28; for payment of wage 

Minto, N.B. increases as directed by NWLBt; termin- 

ated January 29; conciliation (federal) and 
return of workers pending: settlement; in- 
MANUFACTURING— definite. 
Vegetable Foods— 

Bakery workers and 1 14 110 |Commenced January 8; for union recognition 
drivers, and guaranteed minimum wages; termina- 
Montreal (St. Michel), ted January 17; replacement and return of 
P.Q. workers; in favour of employer. 

Rubber and Its Products— 

Tire factory workers, 1 235 310 |Commenced January 20; for union recognition 

Hamilton, Ont. (vote to determine bargaining agency); 


terminated January 21; return of workers 
pending further negotiations; indefinite. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitting factory workers, 1 100 33 |Commenced January 18; against working 
Toronto, Ont. with three non-union workers; terminated 
January 19; conciliation (federal); (three 
girls paid union dues) in favour of workers. 
Pulp and Paper— 
Paper factory workers, 1 40 10 |Commenced January 7; against dismissal of 
Lachute Mills, P.Q. two workers for being absent without cause; 
terminated January 7; conciliation (federal); 
in favour of employer. 
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Industry, occupation 
and locality 


“| Workers 


Number involved |Time loss 
—  ——_] in mar- 
working 

days 


Particularst 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during January, 1944—Conc. 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Metal Products— 
Freight car factory 
workers, 
Trenton, N.S. 


Steel mill workers (coke 
oven men), 
Sydney, N.S. 


Freight car factory 
workers, , 
Trenton, N.S. 


Aircraft parts factory 
workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Motor vehicle factory 
workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Aircraft factory workers, 
Malton, Ont. 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 
Pictou, N.S. 


« 


Passer boys, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Miscellaneous— 
Power plant construction 
workers, 
Brilliant, B.C. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Crane operators, 
Saint John, N.B. 


Highway— 
Truck drivers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Public administration— 
Civic employees, 
Joliette, P.Q. 


223 


(b) 325 


fe} 22 


337 


347 


200 


1,300 


75 


250 


19 


63 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 
{ In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
t RWLB—Regional War Labour Board; NWLB—National War Labour Board. 


(a) 435 indirectly affected. 


indirectly affected. 
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223 |Commenced January 15; for increased incent- 


325 


50 


40 


1,041 


13 


500 


150 


850 


475 


28 


(b) 200 indirectly affected. 


ive bonus; terminated January 17; concilia- 
tion (provincial) and return of workers 
pending negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced January 19; against lay-off of 
six workers; terminated January 19; con- 
ciliation (federal) and return of workers 
pending investigation in favour of workers. 


Commenced January 20; for increased in- 
centive bonus; terminated January 22; con- 
ciliation (provincial) and return of workers 
pending negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced January 24; alleged discrimina- 
tion against union members in lay-off of 
six workers; terminated January 24; return 
of workers; (lay-off due to reduced pro- 
duction) in favour of employer. 


Commenced January 26; for settlement of 
various grievances; terminated January 29; 
conciliation (federal) and return of workers 
pending negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced January 28; against wearing a 
certain type of safety work-cap: terminated 
January 28; negotiations; (girls to wear 
hair protection of their own choosing) in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced January 6; against resignation of 
a foreman; terminated January 6; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced January 13; for increased wages; 
terminated January 15; return of workers 
and replacement; in favour of employer. 


Commenced January 5; for dismissal of a 
foreman for cause; terminated January 8; 
conciliation (federal); in favour of workers. 


Commenced January 4; for dismissal of a 
foreman (re division of work); terminated 
January 5; negotiations; (workers’ duties 
defined in signed statement) in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced January 3; for a closed shop 
agreement; unterminated. 


Commenced January 8; for union recognition, 
increased wages, week’s vacation with 
pay, etc.; terminated January 8; arbitra- 
tion; in favour of workers. 


* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 


(c) 279 indirectly affected. (d) 27 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the July, 1943, issue, in the review of 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1942.” The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919, in the various 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this article are taken as far as possible from 
the government publications of the various 
countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An order 
under the Defence Regulations, effective 
July 25, 1940, provides for the settlement of 
disputes and the prevention of strikes and 
lockouts, as noted in the Lasour Gazerts, 
August, 1940, page 760. 

The number of disputes beginning in 
November was 193, and 9 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 202 disputes in progress during the 
month, in which 90,500 workers were involved. 
The time loss in November was 365,000 
working days. 

Of the 193 disputes beginning in November, 
34 arose out of demand for increased wages, 
69 over other wage questions, 5 over ques- 
tions as to working hours, 29 over questions 


respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, 56 over other questions. 
Final settlements ‘were reached in 157 dis- 
putes, of which 32 were settled in favour of 
employees, 94 in favour of employers and 31 
resulted in a compromise; in 29 of other | 
disputes, work was resumed pending negotia- 
tions. 


New Zealand 


The number of disputes reported for the 
first nine months of the year 1943 was 48, 
involving 7,491 workers, with a time loss of 
9,152 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates for the year 1943, 
show 3,750 strikes, with 1,900,000 workers and 
a time loss of 18,500,000 working days. Sixty- 
three per cent of this time loss was due to 
the four coal strikes. 

Figures are now available for the three 
months during which their compilation had 
been temporarily suspended. On July, 1948, 
the number of strikes beginning in the month 
was 375, in which 118,000 workers were in- 
volved and the time loss was 690,000 working 
days for all strikes in progress during a month. 
Corresponding figures for ‘August are 335 
strikes, 105,000 workers and 355,000 man-diays 
time loss; for September, 246 strikes, 67,000 
workers and 195,000 man-days time loss. 

The number of strikes beginning in Decem- 
ber was 325, involving 241,000 workers; the 
time loss for all disputes in progress during 
the month was 715,000 working days. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazeTTE from month to month. It is not 
possible because of limitation of space to 
include all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by represen- 
tatives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 
of the employers and workers are also included. 
Verbally accepted agreements are so indi- 
cated. 
Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are summar- 
ized in a separate article following this. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Products 


PLESSISVILLE, QuEBEC—Lers PropuctEeurs DE 
Sucre D’Eraste De Quesec (THE MAPLE 
Sucar Propucers oF QUEBEC, A CO-OPERATIVE 
Society AND Le Synpicat CaTHOLIQUE INTER- 
PROFESSIONNEL Dr PiessisvitLeE (THE CATHOLIC 
INTERPROFESSIONAL UNION OF PLESSISVILLE). 

Agreement’ to be in effect from January 31, 
1944, to January 30, 1945, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The employers 
recognize the union and will give preference to 
union members in employment. New permanent 
employees must join the union. 

Hours: from April to September inclusive, 
10 per day, 60 per week, with overtime at time 
and one quarter for first 12 hours overtime in 
a week and time and one half thereafter; from 
October to March inclusive, 10 per day, 5 on 
Saturdays, a 55-hour week, with overtime at time 
and one quarter for first 5 hours overtime in 
a week and time and one-half thereafter. Vaca- 
iton: permanent employees to have one week’s 
vacation with pay. Minimum hourly wage rates: 
mechanics 40 to 50 cents, stationary engineers 
35 to 45 cents, truck drivers 35 to 40 cents; 
workers in charge of receiving, filtration, stores, 
35 to 40 cents, permanently employed labourers 
30 to 38 cents, temporarily employed labourers 
30 to 35 cents, labourers under 18 years 20 to 
380 cents. A cost of living bonus is payable. 
Provision is made for consideration of seniority 
and for the settlement of grievances. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Lacuute Mutts, Qvuesec—Ayers LiImIrep 
AND THE UNITED TExTILE WORKERS OF 
Canapad, Locart No. 9 

Agreement reached following report of Board 


under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act and the mediation of an officer of the 
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Department of Labour (p. 175 of this issue). 
Agreement to be in effect from January 12, 
1944, subject to 60 days’ notice. The Company 
recognizes the union as the sole bargaining 
agency for all employees. Employees are free 
to join or not join the union. Hours for the 
day shift are 494 per week; for night shift 50 
per week; which hours may be modified by 
mutual consent. Overtime is payable for hours 
over 48 in a week, at time and one half, with 
the exception of employees of maintenance 
and repairs department, watchman, chaufifeurs 
and electricians, to whom time and one half 
is payable only after a 54 hour week. Vacation: 
the Company agrees to give am annual vacation 
with pay, the duration and date to be left to 
the Company’s discretion, as for the year 1943. 
The wage scale is not included in the agreement, 
but it is provided that employees on the night 
shift be paid at a rate 10 per cent higher than 
the basic rates paid at present to the day shift. 
The full cost of living bonus is paid. Provision 
is made for settlement of grievances. 


CoRNWALL, OntTaARIo.—CourTAULDS (CANADA) 
LimITepD AND UNirep TrEextTILeE WoRKERS OF 
Canapa, Locat No. 8, (Rayon Factory 
WORKERS) 


Agreement to be in effect from September 10, 
1943, to September 9, 1944, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The Com- 
pany recognizes the union as the sole agency 
representing its members. Any permanent male 
employee who is at the date of this agreement 
or who later becomes a member must retain his 
membership and all new male employees must 
join the union. The Company recommends to 
its employees that they become union members. 

Overtime: all work beyond normal working 
day and all work on Sundays and holidays is 
payable at time and one half. Wages: for male 
workers on 2 shift system, 3 cents per hour over 
day rates; for male workers on 3-shift system, 
7 cents per hour over day rate to be paid. A 
eost of living bonus is paid. Vacation: one 
week with pay to employees with one year’s 
service, 34 days to those with 6 months’ service; 
those with five years’ service, 10 days vacation 
with pay. Seniority and grievance procedure 
are provided for. 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO.—THE ASSOCIATION OF MIL- 
LINERY MANUFACTURERS AND THE UNITED 
HATrTerRS, CAP AND MILLINERY WORKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, Locat No. 46. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 15, 
1944, to February 15, 1945: a conference to be 
held for the renewal or change of the agree- 
ment. Only union members to be employed. If 
when new workers are required, the union is 
unable to supply any, others may be employed 
but must join the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40- 
hour week. Overtime is limited to 10 hours in 
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any week and may only be done during the 
spring period of four to six weeks and the 
fall period of four weeks. Overtime is payable 
at time and one-half. Holidays: employees to 
have two holidays (Good Friday and Labour 
Day) with pay. Minimum weekly wage rates: 
all around blockers $35.60; blockers, straw opera- 
tors, cutters and fabric operators $32.30; 
drapers $22.40; trimmers $16.80. (These rates 
are $1.80 to $3.60 per week higher than in the 
previous agreement.) A cost of living bonus is 
provided for. Provision is made for the settle- 
ment of disputes. 


' Toronto, ONTARIO. — ASSOCIATED CLOTHING 
MANUFACTURERS AND AMALGAMATED CLOTH- 
ING WORKERS OF AMERICA (MEN’S CLOTHING 
WORKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1948, 
to April 30, 1946, and is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., October, 1940, p. 
1071). Hours are 44 per week, with overtime 
at time and one-half and wages rates are on a 
piecework basis. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Toronto, ONTARIO—Two Datty NEWSPAPERS 
' AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESS- 
MEN AND ASSISTANTS’ Union, LocaL No.1. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1943, 
to May 31, 1944, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Only union members 
to be employed, if available. 


Hours: 8 per day for 5 days, a 40-hour week 
for day work; 74 per night, a 37-hour week, 
for night work; 7 per night, 5 nights, a 35-hour 
week, for the lobster shift. If no substitutes 
available, regular men will work the sixth day 
at regular rates. Overtime is payable at time 
and one-half; work on Sundays and holidays 
(except work on regular issues) is payable at 
double time. Weekly wage rates for journey- 
men pressmen: $49 for day work, $50.50 for 
night shift and $51.50 for lobster shift. Appren- 
tice regulations are included, with weekly wage 
rates from $13 during first year to $32 during 
sixth year. 
ment of disputes. 


Winnipeec, MANrToBA—Two DAILy NEWSPAPERS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL 'TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Locan 191. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1943, to September 30, 1944. Only union mem- 
bers to be employed, if available. Jf none avail- 
able, others employed must join the union. 

Hours: 8 per day on Mondays to Fridays, 6 
on Saturday for day work; 74 hours to be a 
night’s work; 7 hours the middle shift; five 
days or nights to constitute a week’s work, but 
if no substitutes available, men will work the 
sixth day at straight time rates. For work 
on Sundays and holidays (except for regular 
night shifts part of which are on Sunday of 
a holiday) double time. Hourly wage rates: 
for day work $-9113; for night work $1-0085. 
Apprentice regulations are included with wage 
rates from 30 per cent of journeymen’s wage 
during first year to 75 per cent during sixth 
year. Provision is made for the settlement of 
disputes. 
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Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood Products 


NEWMARKET, ONTARIO.—THE OFFICE SPECIALTY 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED AND 
THE NATIONAL UNION OF FURNITURE WORK- 
ERS, Loca No. 7. 


Agreement reached following the report of a 
board under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act (see p. 175 of this issue). Agreement to ~ 
be in effect from December 1, 1943, to Novem- 
ber 30, 1944, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. The Company recognizes the 
union as sole collective bargaining agency for 
employees. 

Hours: 84 per day, 44 on Saturday, a 47 
hour week. Overtime and work on holidays 
is payable at time and one-half. A rest period 
of 10 minutes in the morning and 5 minutes 
in the afternoon is granted. Wage rates are 
to be later mutually agreed on and will then 
form part of the agreement. The full cost of 
living bonus is paid. Vacation: one week’s 
vacation with pay to employees with one year’s 
service. Arrangements are made for seniority 
rights and for the settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—R.C.A. VicToR COMPANY 
LIMITED AND THEIR HOURLY Parp 
EMPLOYEES REPRESENTED BY THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
Workers, Locat 1028-B. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 12, 
1943, to September 11, 1944, or for another 
year if no notice is given. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect and 
published in the Lasour GAZETTE, October, 
1942, pp. 1128 and 1208 with a change in tthe 
organization representing the employees and 
with certain other changes: 

Hours: clause 4a now reads—“The present 
regular working week of 48 hours shall be 
continued”. An employee ‘called to work to be 
paid for at least three hours if no work avail- 
able when he jarrives. Minor changes are made 
in the clauses re classification of employees and 
settlement of disputes. 


Toronto (LEASIDE) ONTARIO.—SANGAMO COM- 
PANY LTD. AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MACHINISTS, LOCALS 1755 AND 235. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 12, 
1943 to November 11, 1944 and thereafter from 
year to year until notice. The Company 
recognizes the union as the sole bargaining 
agency for all eligible employees. Neither the 
company nor the union will coerce any person 
on account of membership or non-membership. 

Hours: 48 per week for both day and night 
work. Overtime and all work on Sundays and 
holidays is payable at time and one-half. Mini- 
mum hourly wage rates for certain classes of : 
employees: toolmakers, 99 cents to $1.10; set-up 
man, floor inspectors (fully experienced), 
millwrights 72 to 77 cents; stores, groundsman, 
boiler room hand, 50 to 55 cents; special tests 
meters and motors, 72 to 77 cents; automatic 
screw machine operators 61 to 66 cents; begin- 
ners 50 to 55 cents. A joint survey of wages 
to be made and changes considered. Vacation: 
one week’s vacation with pay to all hourly paid 
employees with one year’s service and two 
weeks after eleven years’ service. Seniority 
rights and grievance procedure are included in 
the agreement. 
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TORONTO, ONTARIO.—AMALGAMATED [ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION LTD., AND UNITED ELECTRICAL, 
RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Locau 514. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 18, 
1943 to October 17, 1944 or 1945 if no notice 
given. The Company recognizes the union as 
the sole collective bargaining agency for ~its 
employees. No discrimination to be shown by 
employer or union on account of union member- 
ship or activity or non-membership. é 

Hours: 82 per day, 44 on Saturday for day 
shift; 94 per night, Monday to Thursday, 10 
on Friday for night shift. Overtime and work 
on Sundays and holidays is payable at time 
and one-half. A 10-minute rest period in each 
half of working shift. Hourly wage rates: 
spinner and electric are welders 50 to 80 
cents; assembler, sheet metal worker, produc- 
tion machinist 40 to 80 cents; spot welder, 
40 to 60 cents; die’ setter 58 to 75 cents, punch 
press operator 40 to 58 cents, press shear 
operator 40 to 65 cents; painter and buffer 
45 to 75 cents, plater finisher 40 to 70 cents; 
inspector 40 to 85 cents; shipper 40 to 65 cents; 
sweeper, trucker 45 to 50 cents, tool and die 
maker 85 cents to $1.10; maintenance elec- 
trician 50 to 90 cents; general maintenance 
(carpenter, pipefitter, etc.) 50 to 80 cents. 
Employees on night shift to be paid a bonus 
of 5 per cent of their total weekly earnings. 
It is the policy of the company to make 
periodic surveys of community wage levels and 
to pay at least the average wage rates for 
comparable occupations. Wage rates will be 
reviewed jointly every six months and adjust- 
ments discussed. Vacation: one week’s vaca- 
tion with pay to employees with one year’s 
service. 

Seniority and grievance 
included in the agreement. 


procedure are 


RecInA, SASKATCHEWAN.—ReEGINA INDUSTRIES 
Limirep AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Macuinists, Locan 520 


The agreement effective from September 1, 
1942, which was summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, December, 1942, p. 1482, was amended 
from January 24, 1944, making some changes in 
the seniority classes. 


Manufacturing: Shipbuilding 


- Liverpoot, NS. — THompson  BroTHERS 
MacHINERY CoMPANY LIMITED, AND INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOILERMAKERS, IRON 
SHIPBUILDERS, WELDERS AND MHELPERS OF 
America, Locan 370, AND Five OrHser UNIONS 
(PLuMBERS, MACHINISTS, CARPENTERS, HLEC- 
TRICAL WORKERS AND PAINTERS) 


Agreement to be in effect from August 12, 
1943, to August 12, 1944. The Company recog- 
nizes these Unions as the sole bargaining 
agents for the employees covered by the agree- 
ment. c 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week. Overtime 
is payable at time and one-half from 5 p.m. to 
12 p.m. and double time from 12 p.m. to 8 a.m.; 
Work on Sundays and holidays at double time. 
’ Hourly wage rates for some classes: pipefitters 
and plumbers, machinist, patternmaker, welder, 
chipper and caulker, blacksmith, electrician, 
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boilermaker, riveter 75 and 80 cents; helpers 
53 cents; painters 63 and 80 cents, moulders 70 
cents; labourer 40 to 45 cents. Grievance pro- 
cedure is included in the agreement. All mat- 
ters pertaining to promotion, classification, or 
reduction in staff shall be decided by the man- 
agement. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc. 


CHIPPAWA, ONTARIO—TuHE Norton Company 


AND UNITED GaAs, COKE AND CHEMICAL 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 154 


Agreement to be in effect from May 20, 1943, 
to May 20, 1944, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. All employees who are 
members are to remain members of the union 
for the duration of this agreement but new 
employees are free to join or not to join the 
union. 

Hours: 82 per day, 44 on Saturdays, a 48-hour 
week. Overtime and all work on Sundays is 
payable at time and one-half; double time for 
work on holidays. Minimum hiring rate for 
hourly rated employees shall be 60 cents per 
hour, subject to the approval of the War 
Labour Board; also subject to this approval, 3 
cents per hour extra for work between 4 p.m. 
and midnight. The full cost-of-living bonus 
shall be paid to all employees. Vacations: 


employees with two years’ service prior to Jan- 


uary 1 of the current year to have one week 
with pay, increasing each year up to two weeks 
after 10 years’ service. Seniority and grievance 
procedure are provided for. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


VANCOUVER, B.C—Mastrr Laruers’ Assocta- 
TION OF VANCOUVER AND THE Woop, WIRE 
AND Meta JLatHers’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Loca 207. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 8, 
1944, indefinitely. 

Only union members to be employed and the 
union agrees to work only for members of the 
Master Lathers’ Association. 


Wages: first class journeymen lathers $1 per 


hour, second class 873 cents, tie work $1.124 
per hour, plus cost of living bonus. Foremen 
receive $1 per day more than journeymen. 
Lathers doing work out of town receive $1 
per day extra pay, transportation, travelling 
time and board and lodging. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 


HALirax, N.S.—OckEAN View Bus SERVICE AND 
CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
EEMPLOYEES AND OTHER TRANSPORT WORK- 
ERS, DEVISION No. 235. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 6, 
1943, to January 6, 1944, and until one month’s 
notice. 

Hours: 54-hour week for bus operators; 9- 
hour day, 54-hour week for garage employees. 
Overtime is payable at time and _ one-half. 
Hourly wage rates: bus operators, 50 to 60 
cents, motor mechanics 65 to 75 cents, 
mechanics’ helpers 53 cents, greasemen and ser- 
vicemen 50 cents, inspectors $35.40 per week. 
A cost of living bonus is also paid. Vacation: 
two weeks annually with pay, to employees 
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with three years’ service or more. Employees 
with more than one year and less than three 
years’ service receive one week’s vacation with 
pay. Grievance procedure is included in the 
agreement. 


Hatirax, N.S—Cuas. A. PENDER, LTD. AND 
CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES AND OTHER TRANSPORT WORK- 
ERS, DIvIs1on No. 235. 


Agreement to be in effect October 28, 1943, 
to January 28, 1944, and until thirty days’ 
notice. This agreement is similar to the one 
summarized above for the Ocean View Bus 
Service with the exception that there is no 
provision for vacations. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


EASTERN COAST OF CANADA.—PARK STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY LTD. AND THE CANADIAN SEA- 
MEN’S UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 19, 
1943, to September 30, 1944, and thereafter 
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from year to year until 30 days’ notice. The 
Company recognizes the union as the bargain- 
ing agency for the unlicensed personnel 
employed. 

Hours: for deck department 8 on week days, 
4 on Saturdays, when in port. All work per- 
formed in excess of 8 hours per day while at 
sea is payable at 55 cents for carpenters, 
bosun, chief steward, etc.; 50 cents for able- 
seamen, oilers, firemen, trimmers, etc., and 30 
cents for ordinary seamen, deck boys and galley 
boys. These rates are subject to the approval 
of the War Labour Board. Sailors at sea 
are divided into three watches which are kept 
on duty continuously. A wage scale forms part 
of the agreement. It became effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1943. Monthly wage rates for some 
classes: bosun $77.50, ableseamen $70, ordinary 
seamen $50, chief steward $115, oiler $73, fire- 
man $72.50, trimmer $67.50, first cook $102, 
second cook $59.50, carpenter $84. There is, 
in addition, a war risk bonus of $44.50 per 
month and a cost of living bonus of $18.42 per 
month. An additional fee of $1.50 per hour 
is paid to those required to work explosives. 
Arrangement is made for the settlement of 
disputes. . 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings under the Act 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agree- 
ment has been entered into by an organization 
of employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship 
and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain 
district on all employers and employees in the 
trade or industry covered by the agreement. 
Notice of such application is published and 
thirty days allowed for the filing of objections, 
after which an Order in Council may be 
passed granting the application, with or with- 
out changes as considered advisable to the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning this legislation is given 
in the Lasour GazeTTn, January, 1943, page 
86. Proceedings under this Act and earlier 
legislation have been noted in the Lasour 
GAZETTE monthly since June, 1984. 

Recent proceedings under the act include 
the amendment of four agreements and the 
correction of another, all of which are noted 
below. Requests for the amendment of agree- 
ments for barbers and hairdressers at Mont- 
real and the sheet metal industry at Montreal 
were published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
January 22. Requests for the amendment of 


agreements for men’s and boys’ hat and cap 
industry for the Province, shoe manufacturing 
industry throughout the Province, printing 
trades at Quebec, plumbers at Three Rivers 
and barbers and hairdressers at Three Rivers 
were gazetted January 29. A _ request for 
the extension of a new agreement for the 
lithographic industry at Montreal was gaz- 
etted January 15; a request for a new agree- 
ment for ornamental iron and bronze workers 
at Montreal was published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, January 22; and a request for 
a new agreement for retail food stores at 
Quebec was gazetted January 29. 

In addition, Orders in Council were pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette during 
January approving or amending the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of certain joint committees 
and others approving the levy of assessment 
on the parties. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


Parer Box ((CorrRuUGATED PAPER) MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated December 24, 
and gazetted January 8, and corrected in the 
next issue amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (L.G., April, 1942, 
p. 483, Sept., p. 1097; Jan., 1943, p. 88, April, 
p. 490, Nov., p. 1529). The minimum wage 
rate for certain classes of female operators 
with six months experience is raised from 28 
to 35 cents. 


1944] 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BuiILpING TRADES, QUEBEC CriTy AND DISTRICT 


An Order in Council dated January 8, and 
gazetted January 15, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
August, 1941, p. 1009; Sept., 1942, p. 1097, 
Oct., p. 1209; Feb., 1948, p. 220) by excluding 
the county of Laviolette (part of which is in 
the judicial district of Quebec) from the 
territorial jurisdiction. 


BurtpiIna TRADES, HULL 


An Order in Council dated January 27, and 
published January 29, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this trade (L.G., July, 
1938, p. 798, Nov., p. 1300; Mar., 1939, p. 335, 
Oct., p. 1066, Dec., p. 1280; Feb., 1940, p. 
172; Mar., 1941, p. 334, Aug., p. 1012, Dec., 
p. 1573; Sept., 1942, p. 1097; Mar., 1943, p. 
341, May, p. 639) by changing the official 
name of the Parity Committee to “The Build- 
ing Trades Joint Committee.” 
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Trade 


Reraiy Stores, Bakeries, Horexs, erc., Macoa 


‘An Order in Council, dated January 27, 
and gazetted January 29, amends the last 
Order in Council for this trade (L.G., Aug., 
1943, p. 1131) by inserting hardware establish- 
ments, as one of those establishments which 
close on Wednesday at noon. Other references 
for these workers are L.G., Nov., 1940, y. 
1203; Mar., 1941, p. 335; Aug., 1942, p. 978. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND Hairpressers, St. HYAcINTHE 


An Order in Council, dated December 24, 
and gazetted January 8, amends the previous 
Orders in Council (L.G., Oct., 1941, p. 1426; 
Sept., 1942, p. 1098; April, 1943, p. 490, May, 
p. 639, Sept., p. 1253) by making a slight 
change in the hours. 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedule of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Saskatchewan and Alberta 


N_ six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, following 
a petition from representatives of employers 
or employees in any (or specified) industries, 
the provincial Minister charged with the 
administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the 
industry and of negotiating minimum rates 
of wages and maximum hours of work. A 
schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 


siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all the 
zones designated by the Minister. The Min- 
ister may also establish an advisory committee 
for every zone to which a schedule applies 
to assist in carrying out the provisions of 
the Act and the regulations. References to 
the summaries of these Acts and of amend- 
ments to them are given in the lLasour 
GazettE, October, 1940, page 1077. Schedules 
of wages and hours recently made binding 
by Orders in Council under these Acts are 
summarized below. 


Saskatchewan 


Service: Business and Personal 

Barpers, Moose JAw 

An Order in Council, approved October 29, 
and gazetted November 15, shortens hours by 
3 hours a week by providing that shops close 
at 6 p.m. on Saturdays. This is an amend- 
ment to the schedule summarized 
Lasour Gazerre, January, 1940, p. 71 and 
May, 1942, p. 632. 


in the » 


HAIRDRESSERS, Etc., Moosr JAw 


An Order in Council, approved October 29, 
and gazetted: November 15, shortens the hours 
by 2 hours a week by providing that shops 
close at 6 p.m. on Saturdays. The weekly 
hours are now 43 per week. This is an amend- 
ment to the schedule summarized in the 
Lasour Gazerre, August, 1941, p. 1015. 
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Alberta 


Service: Business and Personal 


BarBers, MEpICINE Hat 

An Order in Council, dated December 23, 
and gazetted December 31, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the: barbering 
industry in Medicine Hat. Hours are limited 
to 10 per day (9 per day for female 
employees) and 48 hours per week. Minimum 
wages: for full time work, male employees 


to receive 60 per cent of takings per week 
over $28, with a guarantee of $15 per week; 
for female employees on full time work, 60 
per cent of takings over $22, with a guarantee 
of $14 per week; persons on an hourly basis 
to receive a minimum of 40 cents per hour. 
Regulations for apprentices are specified in- 
cluding a minimum wage of 60 per cent of 
total takings with a guarantee of $8 per week. 
Minimum charges are set for services. 


Trade Union Membership in Britain 


OTALS compiled by the Ministry of Lab- 

our and National Service in Great Britain 
and published in the Munistry of Labour 
Gazette indicate that the membership in trade 
unions in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
at the end of 1942 was approximately 7,781,000. 
This was an increase of nearly 690,000 or 9:7 
per cent as compared with the end of the 
previous year. 


These figures cover the total membership— 
including members in branches overseas—of 
all such organizations, so far as known to the 
Department, whose headquarters are situated 
in Great Britain or Northern Ireland. Mem- 
‘bers serving with the Armed Services are also 
included in the totals. There is some dup- 
lication in the total membership since persons 
who are members of more than one union 
are counted more than once in the totals. 
The extent of this duplication is probably 
about 40,000. 


Comparative Membership, 1941 and 1942.— 
The number of unions in 1942 as compared 
with 1941 was 976 and 983 respectively. In 
ll, 12 unions with a total membership of 
1,700 at the end of 1941 were reported as 
having been dissolved in 1942; while ten 
unions with an aggregate membership of 
9,100 at the end of 1941 were amalgamated 
with other unions. On the other hand, 15 new 
unions were formed in 1942 with an aggregate 
membership of 7,000. Of the total of 976 


unions at the end of 1942, there were 21 with 
their headquarters in Northern Ireland. 

Sex Distribution of Membership—The num- 
ber of males at the end of 1942 was 6,113,000, 


showing am increase of 394,000 or 6:9 per cent . 


as compared with the previous year, and the 
number of females was 1,668,000, an increase 
of 294,000 or 21:4 per cent. The largest in- 
crease In male membership during 1942 oc- 
curred in the unions in the engineering and 
metal group of industries and in the general 
labour unions. Female membership showed 
the largest increase in the general labour 
unions. 

Federation of Trade Unions—At the end 
of 1942 the number of federations of trade 
unions in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
was 57 with an approximate gross total mem- 
bership of 2,974,000. This does not include 
certain small affiliated unions, which have 
their head offices overseas. In many instances 
trade unions or branches of trade unions are 
affiliated to more than one federation and a 
large number of trade union members, there- 
fore, are counted more than once in the gross 
membership. The net federated membership 
is stated to have been approximately 2,546,000 
at the end of 1942, an increase of about 90,000 
over 1941. The number of unions which were 
affiliated to one or more trade union federa- 
tions in respect of either the whole or a part 
of their membership was 515 at the end of 
1942 as compared with 522 at the end of 1941. 








War Emergency Training 


Progress of Enrolment—Reduction in Industrial Training—Military 
Technical Training Facilities to be Diverted to 
Rehabilitation Training 


HE War Emergency Training Program 
provides the following types of training :— 

(1) Pre-employment classes in vocational 
schools for men and women about to enter war 
industry; 

(2) Part-time classes, principally for the up- 
grading of persons already employed; 

(3) Training in plant schools; 

(4) Special classes for foremen and super- 
visors; 

(5) Training of enlisted men as tradesmen 
for the Army, Navy and R.C.A.F.; 

(6) Rehabilitation training for persons dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces in the present 
war and referred for training by the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health; 

(7) Assistance to certain categories of uni- 
versity students whose services are needed in 
connection with the war effort. 

War Emergency Training is carried on 
under agreements made by the Dominion 
Government with each province. The admin- 
istration is decentralized with a Regional 
Director in each province. Training is given 
in technical schools, special training centres 
and in industrial plants. The provinces and 
municipalities supply the shop facilities of 
the technical schools to the Program free of 
charge. Provincial Governments also pay 
certain administrative costs and share with 
the Dominion in the cost of machinery and 
equipment purchased. All other costs are 
paid by the Dominion with funds from the 


War Appropriation. 


Progress of Enrolment 


From the beginning of the program up to 
December 31, 1943, the gross enrolment in all 
types of projects has been as follows: 


Training ty Industry ai aks 197,839 
EI as hel SND eeaee es Gh lathe ied 37,745 
INE Se reer emetenite 6,712 
Ey ONE EE Re scree pte orem cent sf ie vie! ios 60,638 

Rehabilitation (Discharged persons 
POV WS OLCCRA ahs «sien a)el ee «ss 2,269 
St Ue P25 0 AR RE RNa OR Rm 5,143 
BS 5S RAN Rot ROT OP 310,346 


Industrial Training 


December witnessed a very sharp reduction 
in the enrolment in full-time pre-employment 
classes, and at the end of the month an all- 
time low of 1,653 were registered, of whom 
approximately 75 per cent were in the prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec. There has been a 
corresponding reduction in the enrolment in 
part-time classes and also in the plant schools. 
Many of the companies operating plant 


schools have now met their training require- 
ments and the plant schools have been dis- 
continued. The reports for the month indicate 
a comparatively small number placed in 
employment. Over two-thirds of these came 
from the plant schools. 


Agricultural Courses 


The courses to train men and women in 
cheese-making, dairying and creamery work 
have proven most successful and the enrol- 
ment has been so heavy that practically all the 
classes are operating to capacity. Three classes 
have been held in Ontario and others are in 
operation in the three Prairie Provinces and 
in the Province of Quebec. 

New classes were started about the begin- 
ning of February in the three Prairie Provinces 
to train persons for egg grading. The trainees 
are sponsored by prospective employers and 
the classes are being carried on in co-operation 
with the Dominion and Provincial Depart- 
ments of Agriculture. Personnel from the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture are 
acting as instructors. 


Rehabilitation Training 


The enrolment of persons discharged from 
the forces on December 31 was 456, which rep- © 
resents the highest enrolment up to the present. 
This type of training is increasing constantly. 
In order to meet the need, additional field 
representatives have been taken on in several 
provinces whose duties include working with 


’ the District Rehabilitation Boards in the selec- 


tion of proper trainees and surveying training 
opportunities among employers in _ their 
respective districts. 


Military Classes 


From the beginning of January the R.C.A.F. 
discontinued any new enrolments in the great 
majority of technical trades in War Emergency 
Schools, and it is expected that training of 
this kind will cease entirely about the middle 
of the year. As training facilities become 
vacant they will be adapted to rehabilitation 
training. 

The schools for pre-aircrew personnel will 
continue as usual. 

There has also been some reduction in the 
classes conducted for the Army tradesmen, but 
the classes for the young soldiers will continue 
as usual. . 
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The Navy has reduced the enrolment in 
some of the Ontario naval tradesmen’s classes. 
A meeting of the Vocational ‘Training 
Advisory Council was held in Ottawa on 


[ FEBRUARY 


annual conference of the Regional Directors of 
War Emergency Training. The various aspects 
of the Training Program for the past year 
were reviewed, and recommendations are being 


made to the Minister of Labour in connection 


February 22 attended by representatives from 
with training plans for the post-war period. 


various provinces. It was followed by the 


TABLE 1—INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS DURING MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1943, 
WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1 1943, TO DECEMBER 831, 1943 


(Subject to Revision) 








NUMBERS IN TRAINING PLaceD IN EMPLOYMENT 








a From ; From 
April 1/43 At wi gin ska avi April 1/43 (2) In 
De ‘ee | /43 December | December | December De an /43 December 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
Pre-employment Classes {Men................. 9,940 1,569 311 1,221 6, 382 390: 
Womencwiit 426) sane ta 5,356 549 108 432 4,304 190: 
Part-Time Classes (1) Men ach Qiete ensuites 7,943 1,724 95 TE SORS ee etter certs Teenie eee eens ee 
Women’e vase vineens 1,648 379 9 LOOM EE AE UR eee Shae 
Dota ei teaaed Oe ee Cees 24, 887 4,221 523 8,347 10, 686 580: 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Pre-employment Classes {Men................. 326 57 1 30 254 27 
Women taal, ceeteer 198 11 2 9 161 4 
EHoOtal eevee Vi ame. aed Re TR) See 524 68 3 39 415 31 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Pre-employment Classes {Men................. 406 83 oe 58 229 15 
Wionren esta. worm. 171 35 11 39 113 7 
0.0575 UAE RP ae PC TAN ERP yah 577 118 36 97 342 22 
QUEBEC 
Pre-employment Classes {Men................. 4,762 666 129 525 2,614 87 
omen hey esse et 533 Hil 4 55 859 13 
Part-time Classes (1) Ment iain Mes «een 1,086 392 30 O79) lanesereaas Sell. «cl dereeees 
Womenss sie: dus ees oc: fal eae ee, MTN | RO ME Oe Vaca RUE NEO, ah Ee econ eigen soba eM - 
TO tal sa iaosh nas seeps Mates ae oe 6, 403 13135 163 959 2,973 100 
ONTARIO 
Pre-employment Classes {Men................. 2,941 497 97 377 2,342 200 
Women). ¢tnrcunot os ’ 3, 251 352 67 257 2,705 142 
Part-time Classes (1) AK) CAM IRE SKIR ome LS 3, 876 826 45 GOS: iE LS ee ares 
WOTMeH ya. Seen eke scat 1,189 344 2 ES P57 (MA etc MERE Oe Pett se nce LY: 
BL Otel sac AeteRt: sci ne bees peo A A Be 11, 257 2,919 211 1,487 5, 047 342 
MANITOBA 
Pre-employment Classes {Men...............-. 558 120 18 82 276 31 
ro 8 T=) pA HTL Psi 1400 is i i A MG Gy MADR OR SM Mo (Ene en A eee ee Ree a SPR 8 
Part-time Classes (1) Men Ost 2 Dae eke 249 LEQ te be renee a LOG: Pak ep eae eee 
WW OUTLET oor feces disp oes akon Sat rey cde whieh sol i slonery | 4 onc ENGR PATTI SG IRR cs ce cele [Fo ai RENE Sachem gy arn of cea ee oe 
Totalit Signore sets ohana 807 232 18 191 276 31 
ee ee | ee ee ee eee 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Pre-employment Classes {Men................. 203 41 16 42 122 12 
Womens): Wiebe ee 309 23 2 17 247 8 
Part-time Classes (1) IMO. hi EE 02 00 aa i ton Rey De ae PIER Bly ide Mr oe NI che ts Cs cal Rey tae on eg 
Women: Scene seine GB. | wictsie toe retele Tl] ekaceheiehe Sem eeeeiaT Sie ete Rucioke Areata | oem oe teats eal brehal| lecale mystics evapo 
Total 0. FE ape ee Pe be ae 633 64 18 59 369 20 
ALBERTA 
Pre-employment Classes {Men.............+--- 186 81 16 90 66 2 
; OWMCT A <0s oe cate eee 373 30 13 38 271 4 
Part-time Classes (1) Veer en ll eae ea 93 ll 5 HOW sth eter, ele cv ereen’ Toe 
Women....... a ae ae Ds | cate Beas caer’ wil lstalitec ys ject 2 71|kS Gem mR te bre eat oteag co besfiey al ots ane ne ee Pe 
if Woy 323 ep anratee Cane tes Yo) EI) Aa SD TM Hah 1 654 122 34 140 337 6 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Pre-employment Classes {Men................. 558 24 9 7 479 16 
, Women cert layaest ec os Be 521 21 9 17 448 a Give 
Part-time Classes (1) NNEGI ond ocak e Crete a teeter 2,581 383 15 SOG, 55 SEA lhe tebe Setetreids 
Women hin) Jee! : 372 35 7 Ooi) 27 Bynes a5 al on Soeeeree 
TPOtA Lee aoe eae eh ee Me OEE 4,032 463 40 375 927 28: 





(1) Trainees in the Part-time Classes consist largely of employed persons who are being given training at the request of 
employers in War Production who wish to up-grade their employees. : 
(2) Includes those graduates who, though actually placed prior to Dec. 31, 1943, were not so reported until after Dec. 1, 1943. 
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TABLE 2—TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL Ist., 1943 





(Subject to Revision) 


NUMBERS IN TRAINING 


CoMPLETED TRAINING 


From 
April 1/43 


December 


see oro eee sre 


ee ere eer seee 


os From : 
: At First Enrolled At End 
aera 43 of in of t 
Dee. 31/43 December] December | December Dee 31 /43 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
RAG AHN © ASSES.) A oaenrmmtay secre trons RRR Seah cok ore 28, 606 6,350 2,339 6,106 
PAIN COLESSES ie tain teers ae Oko aie Ie aces ee 10, 930 2,275 683 2,106 
UNA Vay OTA SSOS ite lata tt ciara ticle ere cc, Peer Bec nie 3,184 810 9 590 
Motal as ACER. ot ee hae ee 42,720 9,485 3,031 8, 802 
NOVA SCOTIA | 
RCA. Claasen. 1 bbe eo Oa, ote 394 59 30 33 
BADIA LASSE SI eis catalina rol wie Aavel Meare hes ial 619 109 43 112 
INAV CLASSES Misc cree eh ero stoi ae ha aya 23 TSU lee ate tae 15 
PRO Reel ean, Mel 1 POM ee ci 9. OS Se 1,036 183 73 160 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
SHAPE AC LASSER Si. sic Wauaitaneutiecunbc ae int eiaency rs tarsretine 839 227 39 158 
of Nig ne ad OUts Taleo Rn Ts Re U8 RAL TOD 978 231 44 236 
LNT VV LASROS cect cicik- ease arenes ber vccorco satan et ns ertte Lael vaecuend cc rapaiests oslo eH en TAT eR ov Gea leceasn doe De hovten ine 
DOULA S heey Met Ree ca ame ta 1,818 458 83 394 
QUEBEC 
WCAG. Classes nc 42 a4s ic octicind Mie chee acto hee 2,563 560 161 440 
PATIN Yio LASS ER ates ieickolopene eee emamwerern a eee aoheeiieces tetced ts 1,621 223 115 227 
Na vVva@ lasses! s..5 uae csc atebten ose wcterdoe CaS 204 25 7 15 
WS) Mes: PER ORNS 8A han ne oS Mae 4,388 808 283 682 
ONTARIO 
IRGC ARTUNG LASSESi x ceamdncimeiceenom trorencesiaedeetecalsasieenh 13,021 2,960 seats s 2,943 
Army. Classess 64.05 WOR sca BR ee ce se Ue: 3, 530 787 155 591 
Dec iagecta GUL CErarl ae Nes ay 2) PEE TIN) NORA UN PAROS 2,569 GLO aiversrcnayorins rrdieves 440 
Wh Bo eH EIA kN ONT DI A A TS are 19,120 4,367 1299 3974 
MANITOBA 
RR OR BRRE DAVIE sein eis ut MMOs « & ¢ vide ORME 2,553 642 184 537 
BA VITN Vs (CLASSES etree aickira centers arith sonore Ra arom 705 113 48 117, 
EL OCA cy wer acveteleiatvet eteed neen nee inetetamsastls 3, 258 755 232 654 
SASKATCHEWAN 
HO ALE Classes et Pies cs ceo: ete steven easkesatgis 2,959 580 297 545 
*ArTOY; Classest ga) Uke Ree Renn eat 590 285 32 298 
EL OL omar a ccrcu narestaceaie.rorsreker weber 3, 549 865 329 843 
ALBERTA 
hy Crmelio CIASSes wader ens,» ats nettsceistic oe 3, 138 558 276 646 
BATIN Va 1ASSCS ih lat Neti ak, Maur ee ee cade 968 258 86 251 
INaWay IC lassesin a5 coe ns a. ek 8 RR ke nates 267 LOSS | 2h. Hee Bere ete 85 
AMC tee Oc rae a 2 2 Seen eee 4,373 919 362 982 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Risk Civ teed iiritl Oo EASY SCRA. CNM a uted as. OC eahaamt, BG ies SRNR, 3, 139 764 215 804 
SATIN: WIASSES WS ait e Me bales «th ae steiei che Me 1,919 269 160 274 
Navy; ClABSCSE. Ak). iad sith ois cave Gh een sate aa 120 47 2 35 
FOES | sala sere soe ee ndyc ate Sakg 1,080 377 Lehi3 
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TABLE 3—TRAINING IN INDUSTRY DURING MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1943, WITH TOTAL FROM 
APRIL 1, 1948, TO DECEMBER 31, 1943 


(Subject to Revision) 
e60eo>=0—«<S— eee eo 





ComPLEeTED TRANSFERRED TO 
































NvuMBERS IN TRAINING TRAINING PRODUCTION BEFORE 
TRAINING FINISHED 
From From From 
April 1/48 At April 1/43 April 1/43 
to End of to to 
Dec. 31/48 Dec. Dec.31/43 Dec.31/43 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
Plant Schoolsei iss). .-ee Men 6,911 570 4,656 757 
f Women 8, 836 715 6, 092 1,025 
Part-time Classes........... en. 2,683 898 1, 688 23 
Women 1,219 | 387 762 
PL OLAL eae PRON eres ee 19,649 2,570 13,198 1,811 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Plantischoolsvan er ene Men 185 25 116 32 
Women OSE oe Ua ld Gh eee ce eon oie Ok 43 3 
Part-time Classes........... en PSSVAL IE A Arata aaa lle outerwear’. il ede rae heats LEO PEE RRS, OME SL oa ete 
Women i RS PI MRE R TNC) Rice re PTO Um Ve ARENT ROWER MINE C Oi CG We Ruste cy A 
Otel clit toie, beep ie cle od 261 25 189 35 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Plant’Schools..eea.ncucteabe. Men 56 11 Fa cl RT Oe >a, et eee Ed 
Women SL "AIM IS RRR, Ss CS dal EN A Li Re 2s | Semis te ee et 
Boy tid CS 62 11 AZ} «fi i AL hr, 2 REA 5 he 
QUEBEC 
Plsit SCHOO Ye eeu ee Men 2,466 211 1,161 567 
Women 963 159 587 79 
Part-time Classes........... en 602 379 184 23 
Women 77 59 16 6 
A Woy], CORRES 32 Ales loge gat 4,108 808 1,948 675 
ONTARIO 
Plant Schools). .s.-c6ee os Men 3,885 291 3,176 58 
Women 5,672 429 4,713 27 
Part-time Classes......... .-/Men 1,871 489 pS oie NEON beri eEOR AS SKS a ay fo | 
Women 1,119 328 COA EES OG bis ORS a ka aaa 
at Dyer) beeaa tila ae aiday untae aia 12,547 1,537 9,941 85 
MANITOBA 
Riantipehools.ceiye eae Men PON | ke. ES ANP Renn RL RL RS MLANY at ub 15 9 
Women 996 62 833 451 
Part-time Classes........... en PAS NS 1 Sa ea 5 Ala] Pee BCR Sb Ze fk only 6 $28 sit alec: SRAM ae OC Re 
Women Cee bi) an ld opts ls te ges mee OR 5 wees eeeces[eceeseeees 
otal erer rear et ir tearan 1,057 62 378 460 3 
ALBERTA 
Plant Schoolswee:. 2). ..44 BL Or ) 0 PIG see tel ae Ee s « « « Ul duloth eetuis | cn ay leadatbadie eon ait RIM eRie gts 40's ace one ee 
Women 315 oe 125 u 
OCR UR aie ata HRN ie Ue 315 33 125 7 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Plant Schools............... Men 299 32 152 91 
Women 838 32 285 458 
Part-time Classes........... Men 154 30 128) RU Sa ou Seale eee eae 
Women 1 Bi aerate css. | cores lade [vessel pened itl br Sea eat ee ici fe eg Ale 
Dotal van etree enn sae 1,299 94 575 549 
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TABLE 4—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 


FROM APRIL 1, 1943, TO DECEMBER. 31, 1943 


(Subject to Revision) 





DOMINION SUMMARY 


From 
vets 1/48 


ier 31 /43 December Deane December a, /43 


NUMBERS IN TRAINING 


At First 
of 


eles 


At pend 


PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 


as 1/43 (1) In 


Se ee ee ee eee 


ee Ce eC ee es sO ce ee | 


eC Ce eC Ce OC es OC ee 


Ce Ce oo ee ec 


Ce eee seers oesrfose ees eeeree er ler eessosreserioeseseereseerselrosesooeeessloresersesene 


ey 


Cece eee esrooeleeeoesesesresfererereseseoesrslosrseseesesreeleeseseoseeereslooeressstone 


Pewee seer eres ees oreese ses [eee reso eeessioseseoeseseeeieseoeesesesesiosseoresseesee 


ee eC CC Ce es ee 


a | 


Ce eC Cs CC CC Os i ce 


Os eC ce Ce CC CC oC 


eee e emer eve ese sree eee ecessioreerseseeeeetleseeeeeseoes ses eeseereesi arse eeeevoee 


cece me ewe wert eee rere oer esters eeseesesresiseasreseseseoasioossereseeeselessererereoee 


— qq | qq—qoej— | —_ —————|§ le | 


| | | 


es PC Ce Cs ed 


—_—— | | ——  ———_ | || | | 


eee | | | | | 


IMISCHOO Sena cio te oman tee {Men 
Women 
HPINCUSED Ae elo te ae aire cima Men 
Women 
ETO ta Led eat e he lee cheve ote 3 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Ine Schoolsiadeciee taee op eats ares Men 
Women 
Ingindustryes ees ee eae oe Men 
Women 
ROtal Bae coeds sarees cine db cae es 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
InsS cools psa ecttos sires cs hates anaes Men 
Women 
TmrIndustrys ... costae aes areas oe ee en 
Women 
FOLEY. ae ae ca eee ea ee 
QUEBEC 
MEM ASC HOO LS ee cis cua wa eae te cil e motets Men 
Women 
INCI dustry ees he tek ote en 
Women 
Otel cee mrs te hey see ela ah 
ONTARIO 
MTG SCMOOMS aes Beas os ae eect weihotus ee Men 
Women 
nel nQustry amet. acyaary tc acieyaiess ior tis Menge gat 
{Women 
Oar heh. weabiem Soe eet ce 
MANITOBA 
INS SCHOO Sty ha. iets es eehweee. Men 
Women 
In Industry....: 8 Ig ENCE ELSI re eae en 
Women 
SOCAL Sarcte ae ee soca ee ae 
SASKATCHEWAN 
TMS CHOOIS eee Ly. nts escirive acer Ten 
Women 
Tr In dustry. yen ae arn ace eee en 
Women 
Motels hykee a. ce es EE 
ALBERTA 
EME SCHOOISUE er aaac aL TRa ee hee ae Men 
Women 
TnGlnidustiy: geass tae sees aie wie ae Men 
Women 
TO tah sane eee. Pa ny eek es ab ee 
BRITISH ah cle ee 
THiSehools’, St weer tes en caged tle Men 
Women 
TnyIN Cush yAtates ccctrte tess shee as stele en 
Women 
4 Woysts)) nee ee hia Re: RO rs Nn Ee a 


ee ee CC ek 2 


— | | | | | 


eee eee reeeee 


ee ee ee 


| | | | 


December 

548 ac 
7 4 

3 2 
558 39 
18 2 
18 2 
Ail ngs centers 
aD PW yenn Net eae 
177 12 
1 1 
178 13 
87 10 
2 2 

3 2 
92 14 
OS: | ec tdeoeees 
1 1 
35 1 
61 1 
Bo) heeite, See hs  O 
62 1 
76 3 
76 3 
84 5 
DP Rah Ne tee 
86 5 





(1) Includes those graduates who, though actually placed prior to December 31, 1943, were not so reported until after 


December 1, 1943. 


Plan for A pprenticeship T ninine in Canadian Industry 


Federal Aid to Provinces Authorized by Order in Council 


A Pominion-provincial program to foster the 
development of apprenticeship training 
in Canada is made possible under the terms 
of a recent Order in Council (P.C. 8998, 
Jan. 21, 1944). The order authorizes the 
federal Department of Labour to enter into 
agreements with the provinces and to render 
financial assistance to approved plans for 
apprenticeship training. 

It is considered that a supervised and 
well-regulated plan of apprenticeship would 
constitute the best method of insuring a 
permanent and adequate supply of skilled 
tradesmen in Canadian industries, and in 
the building and construction industry in 
particular, the order declares, ” 

The value of apprenticeship projects in 
post-war planning is also emphasized in the 
order, which states that “apprenticeship is 
one of the most useful means of providing 
training to persons discharged from the armed 
forces and also to many workers from muni- 
tion plants to fit them for permanent 
civilian occupation.” 


Agreements with Provinces Authorized 


Apprenticeship training, the order points 
out, is normally under the constitutional 
jurisdiction of the provinces, the majority of 
which at present have no provincial appren- 
ticeship act, while existing provincial acts are 
operative only in a very limited number of 
occupations. The present order will enable 
such provinces as desire to participate to 
receive financial help from the Dominion 
Government. Agreements may be made for 
periods up to ten. years. 

The planned Dominion assistance is de- 
signed to supplement regular industrial 
apprenticeship training. Apprentices, while 
working at industrial trades, will be subject 
to working conditions and wage rates deter- 
mined by the province, and will be paid by 
the employer in the usual way. 

The agreement with each province will 
require that where the province has not an 
apprenticeship act or its equivalent, the 
provincial government shall undertake to 
bring about such legislation, to provide for 
the administration of plans approved under 
the agreement. 

While the Dominion-provincial agreements 
will provide the basic principles under which 


apprenticeship training is to receive govern- 
ment aid, a good deal of discretion will be 
left to the province to settle the details in 
consultation with trade unions and employers 
in the various industries, 


Definition of “Apprentice” 


An apprentice, who may be either a man 
or woman, is to be defined in the agreements 
as follows:— 


“An apprentice means a person at least 16 
years of age who enters into a written agree- 
ment with an employer to learn a skilled 
trade requiring a minimum of 4,000 hours of 
reasonably continuous employment and which 
provides a program of practical experience 
and related technical instruction for such 
person.” 


All apprentices in any approved plan are 
to be registered and to be under provincial 
supervision. 

Apprenticeship may be in trades designated 
by the act or under a collective agreement 
between an employer and a trade union or 
in private plans carried on by industry if 
such plans are approved by the province and 
the provincial apprenticeship committee. 

Apprenticeship committees would be set up 
by provinces which participated in the scheme. 
These committees would be composed of an 
equal number of employers and_ workers 
together with representatives of the provin- 
cial Departments of Labour and Education. 


Conditions of Apprenticeship 


The Dominion order outlines certain 
standards for apprenticeship plans, dealing 
with wages, conditions of work, etc. It 
stipulates that plans must provide for the 
following, in order to tbe approved by 
provinces :— ; 


1. A written indenture with an agreed scale 
of wages with increases at fixed intervals. 
Where rates of wages of apprentices 
have been determined by a collective 
labour agreement, such rates shall apply 
provided such rates are not less than 
the minimum rates which may have 
been or may be established by law. 

2. A definite length of apprenticeship, at 
least 4,000 hours, with time credits for 
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any persons with previous experience in 
the trade or trade training in @ voca- 
tional school, or with previous trade 
experience or trade training in the armed 
services. 


3. Provision for the cancellation of an 
apprenticeship contract for cause. 


4. Provision for the transfer of apprentices 
to another employer for cause. 


5 Apprentices may be indentured to an 
individual employer, an industry, or to 
any other responsible organization. . 


6. A probationary period of at least three 
months. 


7. Equal representation of employers and 
workers on any apprenticeship committee, 
whether for trades designated under the 
act or for any plan registered under the 
act. 


8. A definite program with provision for 
instruction in related technical subjects. 


9. The inspection of training by representa- 
tives of the province. 


10. Periodic trade tests and a final trade 
examination prior to granting improver’s 
or Journeymen’s status together with the 
issuance of a certificate or diploma. 


11, The determination of the ratio of appren- 
tices to journeymen by the province after 
consultation with employers and workers 
and in accordance with the estimated 
future requirements of each trade. 


12. The minimum age for entry to appren- 
ticeship to be 16 years. 


Financial Arrangements 


As the scheme is intended to assist both 
ex-members of the armed forces and civilians, 
the order makes financial arrangements in 
regard to both classes. In the case of ex- 
members of the forces, the Dominion will 
bear the entire government costs in the case 
of those whose apprentice training has been 
approved by the Minister of Pensions and 
National Health. In the case of civilians, 
government costs will be shared on a fifty- 
fifty basis between the Dominion and the 
provinces. Government costs will cover the 
salaries of instructors, materials, supplies and 
hand tools for the part-time and full-time 
training classes which will be’ supplementary 
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to the training received by the apprentice at 
actual work. “ 

For the fiscal year 1944-45 the Dominion 
fund available for distribution among the 
provinces is not to exceed $250,000, but for 
later fiscal years the sum is to be raised to 
$1,000,000 a year. 


Responsibility of Industry 


It is emphasized in the order that the 
establishment and operation of apprenticeship 
is “primarily the responsibility of industry 
through employers and trade unions. This 
order is not to be interpreted as relieving 
industry of such responsibility but is designed 
only as a measure of governmental assist- 
ance under which all normal rights’ of 
employers and trade unions are safeguarded.” 

In commenting upon the order the Hon- 
ourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour declared: “Government supervision of 
apprenticeship plans has been on a much 
smaller scale in Canada than in other other 
British countries or in other parts of the 
world. It is important for the welfare of our 
industry as a whole, that a sufficient number 
of our young people in the post-war world 
should be given trade training of various 
sorts, so that they may be among the most 
highly skilled workers in the world. The 
present Order in Council is intended by the 
Dominion Government as a step in that 
direction. We know that if suitable trade 
training is made available to our young 
people, it will mean a good deal to those 
who are trained, and also to the future of 
this country”. ; 

While the Dominion for several years gave 
financial assistance to the provinces to pro- 
mote the development of technical schools, 
and in late years, to carry on short courses 
of occupational training for young people, 
the new measure is the first Dominion assist- 
ance toward development of formal trade 
apprenticeship. 

After pointing out that the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council had gone carefully 
over and had approved of the new schemes 
before the Order in Council was passed, the 
Minister of Labour added: “This should 
ensure that the scheme meets with the 
approval of both the trade unions and 
employers, as the leading national trade union 
bodies and employers’ organizations have 
direct representation on the Council.” 


Activities of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Increase in Claims for Benefit—Standing of Insurance Fund 


HE number of claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit was larger in Decem- 
ber than in any previous month. During 
December, 6,562 claims were filed, compared 
with 1,475 in October, 2,896 in November of 
this year and 3,837 in December of last year. 
The previous high in the number of claims 
filed in a month was reached in March, 1943, 
when 5,046 were registered. (See Table 2.) 
As stated in last month’s report, a seasonal 
rise in the number of claims is expected 
during the winter months, starting in Novem- 
ber and reaching a peak in March. Thus, 
each province shows an increase in December 
over November. There is, however, a notable 
difference in the Eastern as compared. with 
the Western Provinces. The Western Prov- 
inces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia) recorded about the same 
number of claims this December as _ last 
December, whereas Ontario, Quebec and the 
Maritimes showed an increase over last 
December of about 150 per cent. This would 
indicate that whereas the Western Provinces 
are experiencing the normal seasonal increase 
in claims the increase in the Eastern Prov- 
inces is due to more than seasonal factors. 
A similar increase is evident in the number 
of persons who signed the live unemployment 
register in the last six working days of 
December: 6,216, of whom 4,893 were male 
and 1,323 female. In the last week of 
November, 2,486 persons signed the “live 
register’. Each person who is claiming benefit 
or to whom benefit payments are being made 
must call at the local office once a week and 
report on his unemployment during the 
previous week. By taking a count of those 
who sign the live unemployment register in 
a week a figure is obtained which represents 
all those -who are currently claimants (in- 
cluding beneficiaries). 


Number of Persons Receiving Benefit— 
Amount of Benefit Paid 


During December, 2,226 persons received 
benefit, being paid a total of $52,600 for 
29,160 unemployed days. This compares with 
1,456 persons who received $37,166 for 20,004 
days in December, 1942. Thus, in the present 
month the average duration of the unemploy- 
ment compensated was 13-1 days as against 
13-7 days in December, 1942.' The average 
amount paid per beneficiary was $23.63 in 
December, 1943, compared with $25.53 in 
December, 1942, and the average amount paid 
per compensated day of unemployment was 
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$1.80 in December, and $1.86 in 
December, 1942. 

Tables 2 to 5 present data respecting: the 
number of claims filed during the month and 
their disposition, the chief reasons for non- 
entitlement to benefit, number of beneficiaries, 


1943, 


number of days’ benefit paid and amount of 


benefit paid. 


Insurance Registration 


Reports received from Local Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that at February 1, 1944, 135,462 employers 
with insured employees were registered, and 
3,098,032 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books. 

For Unemployment Insurance purposes, an 
employer with branch establishments is per- 
mitted to register all branches under the same 
license number or under separate numbers. 
The total number of employers mentioned 
above, therefore, includes all establishments 
registered under separate licence numbers. 


TABLE 1—PROGRESS oF REGISTRATION AS AT 
FEBRUARY 1, 1944 


‘Employers’ Insured 


Region Establishments Persons 

Registered Registered 
Maritimes saci 11,293 233,683 
Ouehegis ciel ys ptekwi das 36,464 972,977 
COCA UO Gs oes Sk. Lue 49,632 1,190,774 
PYOTIES ee kee hee Zot 414,210 
Vise Ree, BOE 12,856 286,388 
Total for Canada .. 135,462 3,098,032 


Taste 2—Number of Persons Filing Claims 
for Unemployment Insurance Benefit in Local 
Offices, February 1942 to December, 1943. 





Vebruugy s1072 casguuds'. voted. 663 
Maret] Sage h af ZOEY ns da Sepa 4,124 
ADEE TOA oir leks oc lan te uae 2,925 
Bi By allt 0 9 ao en ps Bales Be iweyia ah 2,799 
Sime, WA, Key eet ee 4,629 
a) ttkyy LORZHL AT Be Te, eee 2,668 
Agariaty dt 042 4) eared eke tale 1,855 
yo OTCOMATNOT, 19402 me i ae 1,118 
Wetober. Warm. vate t anc rate 1,058 
Novemiber, 10420020000 0. 2a 1,748 
Decembers049.p..02.54 We es 35337 
PADWATY) 4043 cBhohes sc esa} 4,637 
Hebruaiy, 1042 sent, titan sis biae 4,822 
DIRECO, ORG) erie i 4c ea 5,046 
APTS Ote ION a eee ons tune ke 3,953 
Diag Odes Ate, ME abe se OA 2,027 
BE LOSS Mee ol ine ia momar ee Lovie 
OUly st Usoe ern. is eee | rate 1,087 
PUENSE, LOSSY. Soe a Pert ate oe 1,370 
Septembers: 1943 90 3) sioh. dwenyounts 1,013 
WCloet IOS ie an eed eat aa Ae 1,475 
NOVEM Dery NOto rm ele co asaasts 2,896 
Decembers 194300 ee oer ae 6,562 
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TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, DECEMBER, 1943 











5 : Claims Disposal of Claims 
Claims Filed at : ; : ; 
Received at (includes claims pending from 
Local Offices Insurance previous months) 
Province ——_—___——_—_——_——_——_—_——_| Offices for 
Adjudica- Entitled Not 


to Entitled Pending 
Benefit to Benefit 


Total Initial | Renewal tion 





Prince Edward Island................-- 38 34 4 27 21 4 14 
INO VARS COLA SE. crs ds cerettaeren arene arenes 547 478 69 496 506 10 73 
New :Birtins wickte..As ce. titers 2 ans cence 60 48 12 4 32 18 
Quebec. sr: oocs odes te Meee BAe ties ok 3, 601 3, 200 401 2, (02 1,118 224 1, 660 
ONRTATION. «coche Aeon 1,011 851 160 902 665 141 182 
Manitoba proc ction eee stele ok nino: 469 . 395 74 400 257 72 197 
Saskatchewan. .cces ae. teats cs sivas 245 212 33 225 158 16 64 
PMB ois) i sto 6 Hy eh San A PBEM On oe 301 252 49 251 155 38 89 
BritishjGelum bias. % aut sche ae Gk ie Ss eit 290 245 45 268 185 25 100 

Total, Canada, December, 19438... 6, 562 5, 715 847 5,361 3,097 539 2,437 

Total, Canada, November, 1943... 2,896 2, 508 388 2,389 1,610 460 712 

Total, Canada, December, 1942... SoH! 2,968 369 2,786 1,819 472 1, 186 





TABLE 4—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT AND CHIEF REASONS FOR 
NON-ENTITLEMENT 


ef ; ; Month Cumulative 
of otal 
Reasons for Non-entitlement December April 1,- 
1943 Dee. 31, 1943 

Insufficient contributions; and not in insurable employment.............0. ccc cece cece cece cee rees 201 1S 7) 
INeticapablevot worksand notavatlable for Work ca acces deci tucks, slots usec Brose aace eo Misicle allies 16 114 
TGOSSOL WOLK GUC LO as LADOUILCISDUTOES w oihi. een REE ope Seabee aes HERE etre etair atten ete ic a at 6 89 
Refused offer of work; and neglected opportunity to work........... 0.0.0 cc cece cece eee ecteeeeeeees 7 83 
Discharged lor miscandict. 600 fu ahs, pe ee es I ek a 40 253 
Voluntarily Jeft employment, without just.cause she. a) ovine teas otae Cone Soe hielo steaks ciatlcn taatelees 252 2,118 
CTH eraresSOnsn (Dos gg tates eaters tenatc eee a ttel te oh PARE SaRe scr ote 8 RE RODE UU. RUM a) aaa Nal dR RR! 17 217 
i Wey oH Le AGN a tall AL AS US 8 i UU AL 539 3,991 


(1) These include: claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written direc- 
tions; claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT; AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID; DECEMBER, 1943 











Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commencing of Amount 
Province Benefit Benefit Days’ of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
$ 

Prince tL dwar) [sland ious eves sae ewe sisie devs ele eiciaeveleittevsiesers ae 8 7 93 154 
Nova Scotia... 245 230 2,569 4,685 
INGWUSTUNS WICK. coca. hele Melee vis cictne = diwlncs sere Selealolt otieiiare ess 30 18 394 696 
MOBOD CCA. re tole tteleeotee. ou see Mae atte ti eloh suacavel she. arsveera: 0.8 Seaveueisle wieualatbeeuate 664 395 8, 987 15, 688 
MONTATIONS Sat cele sesiasce cle ae ie ete nee ec te 479 305 6,310 11, 880 
Manito bares asclor cee tte ate ent cis etoe Sek eo ionaie 250 174 3, 376 5, 937 
Saskatchewan 114 80 1,414 2,362 
PN | OES, gi: eee PUA IA eb eS Alea) Ar Mie ise 8 eg, AERA AE WIA 7 171 118 2,226 4,084 
British Columbia......... he es Oe oe Mea oh eter estes <I sicatesle a rahe Se 265 164 3, 791 7,114 
Total, Canada, December, 1943.........0002seccceces 2,226 1,491 29, 160 52, 600 

Total, Canada, November, 1943...........0sceeeeeees 1,297 859 19, 275 33, 584 
TotaliCanada, December, 1942... ..5 6.066 so0s.cwiecise os 1, 456 1,058 20, 004 37, 166 

Average Duration of Unemployment Compensated...............000-008 13-1 days. 
Average Amount of Benefit Paid Per Person...............cccsceeeccees Se 23.63 


Average Amount Paid per Compensated Day of Unemployment......... $ 1.80 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Summary 


| hedinbaee sede in this section regarding 
the employment situation in Canada is 
based upon reports from the following sources: 

The employment situation at the: begin- 
ning of December, as reported by employers. 
—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
each month reports from firms employing 
fifteen or more employees. These firms repre- 
sent practically all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business operations. 

The Bureau has been receiving these reports 
for many years; hence, although the figures 
given show considerably less than the total 
number of persons employed in Canada, they 
give a valid picture of the trend of employ- 
ment in Canada over a period of years. 

Returns received from 14,161 co-operating 
firms indicated further increases in employ- 
ment and payrolls. At the beginning of 
December, their staffs aggregated 1,916,688 
persons, compared with 1,898,118 reported on 
November 1. 

The index number of employment (based on 
the 1926 average as 100) was 190-6 as com- 
pared with 188-7 in the preceding month, and 
was 4-1 per cent higher than at December 1, 
1942. 

Information is also embodied in this article 
concerning payrolls, which is furnished each 
month by the co-operating firms. The per 
capita average weekly wage of $31.59 showed 
a slight decrease from that of $31.60 at the 
beginning of November, while at December 1, 
1942, the figure was $30.06. 


Report on employment conditions for 
January.—A summary of employment con- 
ditions for the month of January has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis 


of reports received from Local Employment 
and Selective Service Offices across Canada. 
These reports describe employment conditions 
in the Maritime, Quebec, Ontario, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions. 


Applications for employment; vacancies, 
and placements, December, 1943.—From the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
come reports showing the number of positions 
reported as vacant across the Dominion, 
together with the number of applications for 
employment and the number of placements 
effected. 


Reports received during the four weeks 
December 8, to December 30, 1943, showed 
moderate declines both when compared with 
the previous period of five weeks duration 
ending December 2, and with the month of 
December, 1942, this comparison being based 
on the average number of placements effected 
daily during the periods under review. Vacan- 
cies during the four week period ending 
December 30, 1943, numbered 148,618, appli- 
cations 145,425 and placements in regular and 
casual employment, 114,019. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—The 
Department of Labour receives reports from 
the local trade unions throughout Canada, 
showing the number of their members who 
were unemployed during the period under 
review. 


At the beginning of January, the percentage 
of unemployment among trade unions was °8 
as compared with percentages of -6 in Decem- 
ber and 1-2 in January, 1943. The January 
figure was based on returns received from 
2,345 labour organizations, having a combined 
membership of 482,812 persons. 





The Employment Situation at the Beginning of December, 1943, 
as Reported by Employers 


che eee employment at the beginning 
of December showed further expansion, 
continuing the steadily upward movement 
indicated from May 1. The increase was the 
largest reported since the beginning of August, 
but was neverthless substantially less than 
that at December 1, 1942; according to pre- 


war experience, however, it was contra-seasonal 
in character. The Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics tabulated data from 14,161 employers 
with a combined working force of 1,916,688, 
as compared with 1,898,118 at November 1. 
The weekly payrolls disbursed aggregated 
$60,541,888, as compared with $59,979,871 at 
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the beginning of November. There was thus 
a rise of one per cent in the number of em- 
ployees, accompanied by that of 0-9 per cent 
in the reported weekly earnings. The general 
per capita average showed an _ insignificant 
change, declining from $31.60 at November 1, 
to $31.59 at the date under review. ‘These 
two are the highest in the payroll record, 
dating from June 1, 1941. 

The general index number of employment at 
December 1, 1943, reached a new maximum, at 
190-6, as compared with 188-7 in the preceding 
month, and 186-5 at December 1, 1942. The 
1926 average equals 100 in calculating these 
indexes. Since the increase at the date under 
review was contrary to the usual seasonal 
tendency, the seasonally-adjusted index showed 
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a further rise, standing at 186-1, as compared 
with 180-6 in the preceding report. The 
general index of employment exceeded by 
2-2 per cent that at the beginning of Decem- 
ber in 1942, since when the index number of 
payrolls has risen by 6:5 per cent. 

The greatest advance at December 1, 1943, 
was in logging, which reported an additional 
17,267 persons, and in trade, in which the 
increase amounted to 8,287. The expansion 
in these industries exceeded the average at 
December 1. There was also an important 
gain in employment from November 1 in 
mining, while smaller advances were indicated 
in manufacturing and transportation. The 
slight gain in manufacturing is contra-seasonal : 
although it repeats the upward movement: 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of em 


as indicated by the firms reporting, 


ployees at work on the first day of the month 


in comparison with the average number of employees 


they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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noted at December 1 in each year since the 
outbreak of war, it was on a decidedly smaller 
scale than in the early winter of 1941 or 1942. 
Within this group, the greatest increases were 
recorded in animal food and textile factories, 
while moderate improvement was also shown 
in rubber, electrical apparatus, iron and steel 
and some other plants. The advance in iron 
and steel, like that at November 1, was very 
much smaller than in almost any other month 
since the outbreak of war. 

For the second month in succession, there 
was a slight slackening in employment in the 
production of durable goods as a whole. The 
decline of some 700 at December 1 follows 
that of approximately 500 in the preceding 
month; these two, with the loss at May 1, 
1943, and those at January 1, 1940 and 1941, 
constitute the only interruptions in the 
steadily upward movement which has charac- 
terized this group since August 1, 1939. The 
contra-seasonal gain of nearly 2,100 persons 
in the manufacture of non-durable goods at 
the date under review is particularly interest- 
ing, possibly an early indication of a change 
in the industrial distribution which will assume 
increasing importance in coming months. 


Payrolls 


The aggregate payroll of $60,541,888, already 
mentioned as having been disbursed in weekly 
salaries and wages at December 1 by the 
co-operating employers, was 0:9 per cent 
higher than the amount paid at the beginning 
of November. The advance continues the 
generally upward trend shown by payrolls 
since the institution of such statistics in the 
spring of 1941. The only exceptions in these 
months were at the beginning of January in 
1942 and 1948, when the observance of the 
Christmas and New Year’s holidays lowered 
the reported aggregates, and at May 1, 1948, 
following the Easter holidays. The weekly 
per capita earnings showed little change at 
the date under review, averaging $31.59, as 
compared with $31.60 at November 1; at the 
beginning of December, 1942, the figure was 
$30.06, while that at December 1, 1941, was 
$2102. 

The latest figures include the higher cost- 
of-living bonus! authorized for the first pay- 





1 The National War Labour Board issued a General 
Order on Nov. 3, 1943, authorizing an increase in the 
cost-of-living bonus commencing with the first payroll 
period on or after November 15, 1943. In the case of 
adult male employees, and of other employees receiving 
weekly wage rates of $25 or more per week, the amount 
of the weekly increase was to be 85 cents; for male 
employees less than 21 years of age and female em- 
ployees, whose weekly wage rates are less than $25 per 
week, the increase authorized was 1:4 per cent of their 
weekly wage rates. 
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roll period beginning on or after November 
15, 1943. However, in the case of the all- 
industries average, other factors tended to 
offset the effect of this increase. Among these 
may be mentioned the fact that extremely 
large proportions of the persons added to the 
numbers in recorded employment at the date 
under review were reported in logging and 
trade, in both of which the weekly averages 
throughout the Dominion were below those 
in many other industries. In the case of 
trade, many of the persons taken on at Decem- 
ber 1 were no doubt part-time workers. 

Including the data received from financial 
institutions, the latest survey of employment 
and payrolls shows that the number of persons 
in recorded employment was 1,981,607, as com- 
pared with 1,962,861 at the beginning of 
November. The amounts received as weekly 
earnings by these persons were stated as $62,- 
582,595 paid on or about December 1, and $62,- 
014,450 paid on or about November 1. The per 
capita average for the nine main industries, 
including finance, was $31.58, as compared 
with $31.59 at the beginning of November, 
and $30.08 at December 1, 1942. 

Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading indus- 
trial groups, the provinces and economic areas 
and the eight leading industrial cities, and gives 
comparisons as at November 1, 1943, and 
December 1, 1942. 

The index numbers of payrolls are based on 
the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have been 
converted from their original base, 1926—100, 
to June 1, 1941, as 100. The table shows that 
in the period for which data are available, 
there has been an increase of 24:7 per cent in 
the number of persons in recorded employ- 
ment in the eight leading industrial groups, 
while the weekly earnings of these persons have 
risen by 53-4 per cent. Including finance, the 
gain in employment from June 1, 1941, to 
December 1, 1943, amounted to 23-9 per cent, 
and that in payrolls to 51:9 per cent. 

Between December 1, 1942, and December 1, 
1943, there has been an increase in employ- 
ment in the eight leading industries amounting 
to 2-2 per cent, accompanied by that of 64 
per cent in the weekly payrolls. The reasons 
previously given for the much greater rise in 
the latter than in employment may again be 
stated:—(1) the growing concentration of 
workers in the heavy manufacturing industries, 
where rates of pay are above the average and, 
in addition, there is a considerable amount of 
overtime work, (2) the extension of the sys- 
tem of paying a cost-of-living bonus to the 
majority of workers; the rates at which this 
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allowance has been calculated have been 
enlarged on-more than one occasion since its 
institution, and (3) the progressive up-grading 
of employees as they gain experience in their 
work. 

For obvious reasons, the growth in employ- 
ment and payrolls in manufacturing in the 
period of observation has greatly exceeded 
that in the non-manufacturing industries; the 
index of employment in the former has risen 
by 37-5 per cent from June 1, 1941, and that 
of payrolls, by 74 per cent. The weekly earn- 
ings of the typical individual engaged in fac- 
tory work have increased by 28:4 per cent, 
while the all-industries’ average has risen by 
25:1 per cent. The factors given above as 
influencing the all-industries trends operate 
with greater force in the case of the manu- 
facturing group. 

Even more striking than the expansion in 
the number of workers and the payrolls in 
manufacturing as a whole in recent months, 
is that which has takew place in plants pro- 
ducing durable goods, in which the index of 
employment has risen by 60 per cent, and that 
of payrolls by 106-4 per cent from June 1, 
1941, to the beginning of December, 1943. 
Despite curtailment in certain lines in the 
non-durable goods division resulting from 
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shortages of labour and materials, the index 
number of employment in this group was 16-9 
per cent above that indicated at June 1, 1941, 
while the increases in the payrolls amounted 
to 40-1 per cent. 

In regard to the marked variations shown 
in the average earnings of workers in the dif- 
ferent industrial classes, it must be borne in 
mind that the sex distribution of such persons 
is an important factor, frequently associated 
with variations in the age groups. In general, 
the female workers tend to belong ‘to the 
younger age classes, in which the earnings are 
naturally lower than among those of greater 
experience. The matter of short-time or over- 
time may also considerably influence the 
reported aggregates and averages, which like- 
wise reflect variations in the extent to which 
casual labour is used; the degree of skill 
generally required of workers in different in- 
dustries is obviously an exceedingly important 
factor. 


Employment and Payrolls by Industries 


Manufacturing —Activity in manufacturing 
establishments showed a minor increase at the 
beginning of December. The gain was slightly 
smaller than the loss which had been noted 


TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 


SS SSS 





Ereut LEADING INDUSTRIES 


MANUFACTURING 








Index Numbers of 


Index Numbers of 





Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita 
ment Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
$ $ 
100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 25-57 
102-9 103-9 25-49 102-6 103-6 25-82 
105-0 106-9 25-69 105-2 107-3 26-06 
106-4 109-8 26-04 108-0 110-8 22-22 
108-4 113-3 26-37 110-1 115-4 26-80 
109-6 117-3 27-02 111-6 120-4 27-59 
110-4 119-5 27-32 112-1 123-4 28-15 
108-4 112-1 26-13 111-4 114-3 26-32 
108-2 118-3 27-65 113-8 126-0 28-39. 
108-0 119-3 27-92 116-5 129-8 28-58 
108-0 121-4 28-41 118-7 133-9 28-94 
109-5 123-8 28-59 120-4 137-0 29-19 
112-3 125-3 28-20 122-6 137-2 28-73 
114-9 129-5 28-49 124-7 141-7 29-16 
116-3 131-6 28-62 126-4 143-2 29-08 
117-3 135-3 29-29 128-3 148-5 29-72 
118-6 137-8 29-51 129-9 152-5 30-15 
119-9 140-6 29-81 130-1 155-3 30-70 
122-0 144-0 30-06 132-0 159-7 31-17 
120-1 131-9 27-92 130-7 142-9 28-11 
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at November 1; although the latest index, at 
231-0, was a little higher than that of 280-8 
indicated in the last report, it was fractionally 
lower than the all-time maximum of 231°3 
at October 1, 1943. It was, however, a few 
points higher than the December 1, 1942, 
index of 221-7. An advance at December 1 
is contrary to the normal seasonal movement 
according to pre-war standards. However, the 
trend at that date since the outbreak of hos- 
tilities has invariably been favourable; the 
latest gain was decidedly less than that noted 
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or 1941, although it exceeded the rise at the 
same date in 1940 or 1939. The seasonally- 
adjusted index advanced from 228-8 at 
November 1, 1943, to 233-6 at December 1. 
The working forces of the 7,867 manufac- 
turers furnishing statistics aggregated 1,206,705; 
as compared with their staffs of 1,205,630 at 
November 1, there was an increase of 1,075 
persons, or 0-1 per cent. The weekly payrolls, 
at $39,627,213, were higher by $294,143, or 0-7 
per cent. The weekly per capita average at 
December 1 reached a new high, standing at 


at the beginning of December in either 1942 $32.84, as compared with $32.62 at November 


> 


TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at December 1, 1943, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 


Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at December 1 and November 
1, 1943 and December 1, 1942. Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to Revision) 








InpDEX NUMBERS OF 





Per Capita 


Number of| Aggregate 
* Weekly Earnings 
at 


Employees} Weekly Aggregate Weekly 


Geographical and 


Industrial Unit Reported | Payrolls Employment Payrolls 
‘ at at 2 a 
Dec. 1, Dec. 1, | Dec. 1,;Nov. 1,; Dec. 1, | Dec. 1, | Nov. 1,] Dec. 1, | Dec. 1, | Nov. 1,] Dec. 1, 
1943 1943 1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 
(a) PROVINCES $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces. . 151,181 | 4,415,964 | 29-21 | 29-04] 26-13 | 131-0 | 127-3 | 128-2 | 176-2 | 170-3 154-9 
Prince Edward Isl.. 2,452 60,801 | 24-80 | 24-84 | 23-29 | 116-9} 113-5] 101-4] 136-9 | 183-1 111-2 
Nova Scotia........ 90,826 | 2,785,798 | 30-67 | 30-33 | 27-23 | 131-2] 129-1] 131-3] 180-1 174-8 160-1 
New Brunswick..... 57,903 | 1,569,365 | 27-10 | 27-15} 24-46 | 131-9] 125-8 | 125-7] 171-6] 164-5 148-5 
Quebec a A. 613,910 |18,417,989 | 30-00 | 36-13 | 28-29 | 132-4 | 131-0 | 128-5 | 166-4 | 165-3 154-4 
Ontario.............. 767,373 |25,030,849 | 32-62 | 32-67 | 31-43 | 116-5 | 115-8 | 116-2 | 140-5] 139-8 135-7 
Prairie Provinces..... 203,752 | 6,348,722 | 31-15 | 30-85 | 29-82 | 117-1} 115-4) 110-6] 1389-5 | 136-1 126-6 
Manitoba.....¢..... 93,616 | 2,876,816 | 30-73 | 30-07 | 29-55 | 114-4] 114-0 | 111-5 | 132-7] 129-3 125-0 
Saskatchewan...... 39,017 | 1,141,317 | 29-25 | 29-42 | 27-97} 110-6] 108-9 | 106-9} 129-4] 128-2 120-4 
Alberta irq ee sone 71,119 | 2,330,589 | 32-77 | 32-70] 381-31] 125-3 | 121-6} 111-4] 150-5] 150-5 132-9 
British Columbia.... 180,372 | 6,328,364 | 35-09 | 34-93 | 33-64 | 143-7) 143-7 | 138-9 179-8 | 179-0 169-6 
CANADA........ 1,916,688 |60,541,888 | 31-59 | 31-60 | 30-06 | 124-7 | 123-4 | 122-0 | 153-4] 152-60 144-6 
(b) Cite 
Montrealia eiiins sci 299,946 | 9,575,067 | 31-92 | 31-75 | 30-17 | 1388-3 | 136-7 | 128-8} 173-9] 171-1 156-9 
Quebec City.......... 40,966 | 1,191,388 | 29-33 | 29-52} 25-28 | 173-7 | 172-7 | 155-2 | 245-7} 248-1 192-4 
TORORtOR ok a) ernie = 259,947 | 8,400,032 | 32-31 | 32-48} 31-00} 131-6 | 1380-6 | 127-4] 158-6] 158-3 148-6 
Ottawa Wee seekeeEe: 23,024 625,761 | 27-18 | 27-15 | 26-46 | 115-7) 114-7] 108-4] 13866] 185-2 125-3 
Hamilton........ Anes 59,839 | 1,992,460 | 33-30 | 33-01 | 33-08 | 112-9} 112-4] 120-3 136-8 | 135-0 144-9 
Windsoreres. 200k i: 41,166 | 1,748,821 | 42-48 | 43-72 | 40-84] 181-5 | 128-7) 185-5 | 146-9} 148-0 145-7 
Winnipeg. dite lap os ae 61,854 | 1,780,732 | 28-79 | 28-08 | 27-938 | 120-5 | 119-0} 114-0 | 137-2 | 132-2 126-3 
Vancouver: tenes. 90,903 | 3,094,723 | 34-04] 33-87 | 32-64] 179-1] 177-6] 170-8} 283-6] 230-5 215-9 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing........ 11, 206,705 |39,627,213 | 32-84 | 32-62 | 31-17 | 137-5} 187-4 | 182-0] 174-0 | 172-8 159-7 
Durable Goods..... 683,226 |24, 677, 794 36-12 35-87 34-44 160-0 160-2 148-4 206-4 205-2 183-9 
Non-Durable Goods 505,328 |14, 291,028 28-28 28°07 26-93 116-9 116-4 117-3 140-1 138-5 134-8 
Electric Light and 
OWED i neeaks 18,151 658,391 | 36-27 | 36-75 | 35-90 95-1 96-7 93-1 107-0 | 110-3 103-9 
Logging eee o.Eck 71,911 | 1,752,167 24-37 25-48 21-07 151-7 115-4 149-2 188-8 150-0 168-1 
WW basic ete en ae oe me 73,730 | 2,755,509 | 37-37 | 37-09 | 35-83 89-2 87-7 91-8 | 105-8 | 103-2 105-0 
Communications...... 27,950 844, 052 30-20 30-05 29-35 107-6 108-3 107-0 119-9 120-1 115-8 
Transportation........ 151,225 | 5,417,404 35-82 35-72 35-37 120-7 120-4 110-3 135-9 135-2 123-3 
Construction and 
Maintenance........ 161,862 | 4,809,930 29-72 30-19 28-25 92-0 97-0 108-5 120-0 128-5 134-6 
Services un eee oe. ok 44,315 840,375 18-96 18-88 18-24 115-6 117-3 106-5 135-6 137-0 121-4 
PAG Sista ome 178,990 | 4,495, 238 25-11 25°36 24-25 108-5 105-9 104-9 117-2 112-9 112-0 
Eight Leading In- 
dustries............ 1,916,688 |60,541,888 | 31-59 | 31-60 | 30-06 | 124-7 | 123-4 | 122-0) 153-4 | 152-0 144-0 
BIN ance fe. steers 64,919 | 2,040,707 | 31-43 | 31-43 | 30-88] 108-3 | 108-0 | 106-7 | 118-2} 117-8 114-4 
Total—Nine Leading 
Industries......... 1,981,607 |62,582,595 | 31-58 | 31-59 | 30-08 | 123-9 | 122-8 | 121-3 | 151-9 150-6 142-8 








1 This classification comprises the following:—Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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1, 1943, and $31.17 at December 1, 1942. In 
1941, the December 1 average had been $28.15. 
The largest advances at the date under 
review were in animal food and textile plants, 
which absorbed over 1,400 and 1,000 additional 
workers, respectively. Rubber, tobacco, chem- 
ical, non-ferrous metal, electrical apparatus 
and clay, glass and stone products also afforded 
rather more employment. Seasonal curtail- 
ment of operations continued to lower employ- 
ment in vegetable food and lumber factories. 
Pulp and paper mills were also quieter. 
Based on the weekly salaries and wages 
disbursed by the reporting manufacturers at 
June 1, 1941, as 100, the index number of 
payrolls at December 1, 1943, was 174-0, as 
compared with 172-8 at the beginning of 
November, 1943, and 159-7 at December 1, 
1942. There was thus an increase of nine 
per cent during the 12 months, which accom- 
panied that of 4-2 per cent in the index num- 
ber of employment. The reasons for the 
disparity in the rates of increase in employ- 
ment and payrolls have already been stated. 
The increase in the cost-of-living bonus, pay- 
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able in the first pay period after November 
15, 1943, is reflected to some extent in the 
latest figures for manufacturing. As has pre- 
viously been pointed out, the upgrading of 
employees as they acquire experience is of 
outstanding importance in manufacturing, 
tending to counteract the effect of the large- 
scale dilution of labour consequent upon the 
shortage of workers which has become increas- 
ingly acute with the development of the war- 
effort. The changing industrial distribution - 
of wage-earners in recorded employment has 
also contributed materially to the relatively 
greater rise in payrolls, there being a growing 
proportion of workers in the more highly-paid 
heavy industries. At December 1, 1948, such 
industries provided work for 57-5 per cent of 
all those engaged in manufacturing, exclusive 
of electric light and power, while at June iL 
1941, the proportion was 49-7 per cent. The 
effect of this change in distribution is empha- 
sized by the fact that the latest per capita 
weekly average earnings of persons engaged in 
these classes stood at $36.12, an amount which 
was higher by $8.33 than at June 1, 1941, 


TABLE IIJ-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(Average CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 














: 
By iecmre fe Sun at tes 2 
a ae) 2S BS BO & a Re) patel 
< SF is) OF Bo S 8 — uO 
oO = Ay An 2 Ay Ay = 0) < eat) 
Dec. J, 108-1 B04 Lae lb Geen eet ies HLOI8 WR. AR ad ch PE 101-0 
Dec. 1, CN Sar Mm a A Ne Bian, PO gO EBB Pees os bos eRe Rn cae 107-9 
Dec. 1, 119-1 PIE a MSAD eget cS) ER LTO -Q. fl Biase teed seeks Alyn) lca ieee 108-3 
Deeviit! PR ea i is Oa: He ee a DUS Ot Aner, | 0h Se eee ee 100-0 
Dec: 99-1 1 ae Ne YC Sa el a LOBE: The 5, IRON Ses Bi nee cect, 90-5 
Dec. 1, 83-2 ce fareda) BN SN) ee: NEC a BO, Al See ek vd ae 73+5 
Dec. 1, 91-8 eames Ua SRO OE, & ane SOMONE nae ATR soba van aee et 85-4 
Dec. 1, 98-9 UU EA Mie ee ih, ere OR 7 Oa BACON. ROR ts IN 92-9 
Dec. 1, OE LOMA ae ce Me date UB ee 0 WOR AR Tg NA Ne fs Tae Sed 99«3 
Dec. 1, 110-1 i Cote Bt Ree i None Pa 0 STS 0 (Mh Sarge 2 Fea | Sta ee dae a 101-5 
eons) LOST wee. 121-6 122-5 127-6 | 118-9 100-5 96-0 99-8 | 108-0 107-5 
Deel 1038 je) 114-0 | 109-8 121-5 97-2 103-5 95-4 | 114-1 108-9 105-8 
Deco wis 19389 wy 122-7 123-0 132-1 113-8 108-9 |. 102-2 | 113-1 116-4 110-0 
Dee ery o4gu a8 139-1 133-2 142-7 123-4 118-8 110-2 123-0 129-4 123-6 
Deg tanta) cd 168-8 | 187-9 204-4 | 171-7 1385-5 | 129-5 | 182-71 146-9 144-5 
Deca) 194g 0 186-5 | 195-4 220:4 | 169: 141-9 | 139-1 136-2 | 149-9 187-4 
SAN) 1948 NOs, 183-7 | 180-0 194-5 | 166-1 140-7 | 137-6 | 181-7] 151-3 185-4 
Bcc oys Hel LE MORE e 181-2 | 167-4 184-2 | 150-1 134-7 132-7 | 121-8 | 146-5 181-4 
Marcia.) Seto) 181-5 168-4 184:8 151-5 135-4 133-1 122-8 147-5 182-4 
ADR MRL Shc C NGM ce 180-6 | 171-3 190-6 | 150-8 135-3 133-1 121-7 | 147-6 185-0 
Wary dit, kl ay 178-2 | 170-5 193-8 145-0 185-9 | 185-0] 125-6} 144.2 186-8 
URC 2h en ous 181-2 175-3 196-5 | 153-7 1388-5 | 136-2] 132-1] 146-4 187-6 
x [a2 1 ee a 183-7 | 184-7 203 +1 165-8 141-6 | 138-3 135-6 | 150-3 191-9 
30 NO Se 185-9 194-6 224-9 160-7 145-1 140-4] 1388-8] 156-4 195-8 
Dopey se oie es 186-2 | 187-8 210-2 163-4 145-2 139-0 | 1387-7 | 159-9 198-8 
OCs he 187-6 + 191-0 218-6 | 160-1 146-4 | 1389-2 187-1 163-5 197-4 
INOWabe when etn: 188-7 | 194-3 216-7 | 169-7 148-1 142-1 138-8 | 163-6 193-8 
1B yee ig Pas ah a 190-6 | 199-7 220-3 | 178: 150-3 | 142-6] 140-9] 168. 193 -8 
Relative weight of ; 
employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic areas 
as at Dec. 1, 1943.) 100-0 7-9 4-8 3:0 10-6 4-9 2-0 3:7 9-4 





- Notrs.—The “Relative weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. : 
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while in the light manufacturing industries, the 
December 1 average, standing at $28.28, has 
risen by $4.98 in the 30 months. 

During the period for which statistics of 
payrolls are available, there have been espe- 
cially noteworthy increases in the salaries and 
wages reported in the non-ferrous metal, 
chemical, iron and steel, miscellaneous manu- 
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factured products and electrical apparatus and 
equipment industries, in all of which the 
volume of war work has been particularly 
great. ‘These gains have been associated with 
important, though relatively smaller advances 
in employment. In practically every case, the 
per capita average weekly earnings in the 
various branches of manufacturing are higher 


TABLE IV—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE. 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Industries 1Relative Nov. 1 Oct. 1 . Nov. 1 
Weight 1943 "1943 1942 
INI ATAYICACEMILIN Bertie Gauci cosine ion esas Milo mtreniale si vis disiseieineieiete aaa aiee 63-6 201-0 230-8 221-7 
ATi a lproductS=-CGIDlO ay, oa aiet neice s oes eae eats os SUSE ERAS 2-2 209-4 202-3 182-4 
UN OT GH PEO UCLA 5 Wate ei eacl Sie rire Serer, He rete pach er ela A UA tL 0-2 125-6 124-8 123-9 
Leather and products 1:5 137-1 136-7 140-3 
SOOUS AN GIBLOCSEA AT Oe carte ere te bee Cie TPT He SL heat se eameeea al gt 0-9 123-1 123-6 126-9 
Lumber and products 3°3 117-4 120-7 112-5 
Moushiand GressedUMDers we ase ey cee ee et tev luale Gita amet 1-7 91-6 98-4 98-3 
Prawbitare: iu Se ee AE TE Se RED OME, CR GIaee «ole Mba abhear 0-5 110-2 108-1 109-0 
Otherslumberiproductssac suas tena sidcia Weis Mincnre Sees cteysh eed ete tee. a 6 1-1 221-3 216°6 169-0 
Musical instruments fo foe b ec ss « PSR ly Sf TORS opal a AT 0-1 33:8 51-5 44.2 
Rlant products:—ediples yy ek aa ee) TUNE NON EN AE. aL 2-8 166-9 170-2 “ 151-8 
Pulp. andopaper Products, s..\s deposi eles oes ae dias ele sais BEER Hen ae sich yt ene 4-4 134-8 135-0 128-9 * 
Java esti ee ly ash 01S) eet hint Ac, Pedi ih Du Pa ale, Re at UE Scary RRR, 1-9 120-2 121-9 117-2 
PADDED PFOCUCHS INT Ia Ee y Tstee Ce URN RSI AES EGG 0 se stag nS 0-9 214-0 207-3 187-0 
TIN LID IAN DUD LES UN Weta, Voces ela Ne eke raul ote ene) Ym Jal cal, Sa MULT 1-6 127-9 127-2 121-8 
FRU DER PLOCUCUS Se miterteat creme alee Ma hare eet hs SOARING ate net ahe tes 0-9 139-5 135-7 129-8 
Pextile: prod wctsing 1 Wie ibe oe eae | eeaete cient ea gh gilt Lis reir ciate oo CPM Rah 0 7:1 157-8 156-6 166-1 
Mhreadtvarn and clots cwersculeay + slesten rer. oiktcs it male S reel Ca RUN MONS Bataal 2-6 158-7 156-7 174-3 ° 
ESOETONAY ALM ANG CLO CIV, Vetere oie ek te ee ee ee ee EHNA 1-2 114-8 112-8 126-5 
Woollenvyarnrandsclotlsieiseniae's Sele cea cook Walco bote ome oa ela ik « ole tebe 0-6 ‘171-6 169-5 198-2 
IAT EUICIa elk anche ki ZOOS eran is aloe ste Gian eee elie sete rab ete as . 0-6 564-2 - 561-7 593-3 
logierysand knit goods Wiens s eek cee eeaTe Wee as alete els se Neomoeeiee 1-2 146-9 144-0 136-8 
Garments and personal furnishings. ..gec sins u aie oleleese.slsidisie o's oceans 2°5 158-7 158-2 172-1 
OGHemextie progucts sce ate eee eee ee eae ee ee ee eles ao aeuateetatrln 5 0-8 168-0 171-1 169-8 
AN] oY: KO Te raat AOR ay A DMD LLL EOI A Poe CaP Ota Ae Pe a Se eR oie 0-6 134-8 133-1 LOE sue 
Beverages...... abe SARIS leisyae ia) Gtenanestaleustave aluarsie poi aoa adores eke Siatetibiete ove meee otote 0-7 237-8 238-4 241-9 
Whemicalstandrallied products tee ieee dates cls tae lek ke oe alles ols 4-1 631-2 630-0 716-0 
Glay,, glassiand\istone products) fannts o-iasd cals wolthe Gists deteblaine cs scutes ae 0-8 139-6 137-6 135-5 
PVeCiri Geli laden nOvNO Mer ice ercrecicecals lefs ele ievas ee eieiake cra re cote weal Neuse lfete lols 0-9 142-6 145-0 139°6 
PNSctricalVApparaeuse ace ee ee eee ore ee Cea eis. fe RUINS Fe 2:5 333-1 328-0 282-5 
TronvAndisteeliprogducts mast lye « 5 Revreplamaleies Mute iene bein te + asa utenmescloe 95-0 351-4 351-3 827-9 
Crude TOMeaAnAMOrZOG DLOCUCUS acl ccc amelie cake cone we wien ae tee te 1-9 265-7 266-1 258-6 
Machinery (other than Veuieles ncn cules oaaw sen aia e cola ee aetels so lustadnalec ences 1:3 231-0 239-0 255-5 
Acrichlturalumplements sis 5.04 dors tteratelnrcisloielot Ge siete o Gores emu enie esse 0-6 130-1 128-5 128-6 
Ncandnvehicles\anGeairerdly werion ee se tc cule tales Velo ei sence names ae 10-2 309-3 303-4 267-2 
Automobilestands prrts ls ose cles pele oie se la Asa Maratea ose ale 2°3 306-4 298-4 308-8 
Steelishipbuildinetand Tepairing se. se.slidestevs overs rivet etoreeless ool eisioinvetavele:« 4-4 1, 633-6 1,654-5 1,456-2 
Tea TINZ APD IAN CCS An atte e tesla ee mete otis o clsteele Wieida carne Meme Ss 0:3 170-1 168-5 159-5 
Jronand steel fabrication! (MsCi8.)i tances cse css cece kidd es oe ethane ez 1-0 302-9 309-7 328-8 
KRoundrysand machine: shop products. sbi. sa cine Saleen tes ss sees aus 0-7 281-3 275-6 821-4 
Othernroniand SteeliprocduUcts ware matsyck cle aclelc/ sche cra ua slantiore seve Meena aac 4-6 426-2 433-3 456-2 
Nonferrous metal products sarlac.c seins lies etele alc kaise Grates eve ake clear ale 4-0 504-2 502-0 456-2 
Won-metallicunineraliprocuets yes see clare ciel aa Niotare fea oresc sho celomebaalevece 0-9 213-6 213-0 197-2 
MIS Cell ANeOse wet a ierec ciers ere to ae sie ieatcolecel lek ee arelat relosere ects a diel e eaterte so 1-0 373°2 373-1 374-1 
NAYS TY ge atl AA aN cine NR AS A i ATOR se ces a 3-8 240-2 182-6 236-2 
JED TSTV CE Ta peal tA Toate kote bet Cm Re ai BAe ieee oR bm UO AME UC AE eI i, SRO 3:8 158-1 155-4 162-2 
(Gray lise hak RI aa seme BNE ects aise PIE Coat east eb obes cine ¢ ere ETO Ne 1-4 100-4 97-5 92-5 
Metallic orese yee Vie we eee ele Nae, Weta lalate ada sushah a cnt e URS SIL. Us ean, 1-9 286-7 283-8 320-1 
Non-metallici minerals) (except coal): ..jaess dccatieges odiepcivewcsaciceeaces 0-5 155-1 154-0 157-3 
Communleations.n ss. osc cols Colne elie Peace teen ae hes cet eee kee ee 1-5 104-6 105-3 104-6 
Mele gra pS ene eo Mees cere as role Ree te come Te OMe cr olete tte eM 3, Ce ser Mamie 0-4 128-2 130-3 129-3 
LCL OD HON ES eH eee te SEA ciety Sie os RANE ss wae Ste aaa devoveces Wis cousiaty oval tametenics oie Tole 98-2 98-4 97-0 
RATS DONGAUOM eee te oo entree cece Nose cris wtuce ale + giakcoaretstereteales 7:9 119-7 119-4 108-4 
Street Tail waAys ANd CATLALOs eh oc ere coin e roc ele ws trae os wha Teleiaty oi cis GEIR clave 2°3 179-6 176-2 162-1 
BtCAIMTAIWAVS We sist Wi ais eile cine cee eiharehe tare aia epe tence 6 -NA ah e\0 ovesovelanemterties | 4-4 105-3 105-3 97-4 
Shipping and stevedoring..... ee eee olor aoa te hla oht: oc sistent ae areEeeans re 1-2 105-3 107-4 95-6 
Construction amd Maimtemamece............cccccce ce cccecrceccecesecees 8-4 128-3 135-3 151-8 
SBS aaa Lira gs aie Nate es wet bras ccaeta vias chats adales clstah otay droits ale. b:e foie 4b ofaiois. ole reRerae 3-0 130-9 140-8 205-6 
LaWied ON if nt d ae hip eum euhy 4 se daha aR eae pa AN LA tobe St AMR RAEN Un ee 3°4 165-4 173-3 161-6 
FULL WA Vee oo a tebe Cae oe Ne «eRe betes Be ts see vot 2-0 91-6 94-9 86-9 
POORV ICES Stren oh etree sit, utes fe rehe’ a hyena ara Vahc eden ove mete Aral sueieverene.e aiaues ous ce OTS NS 2:3 197-5 200-5 182-0 
ELOCEISIANG TEALAUTANUG So cs ave awa civsetereeie te sis eda ctwls os cles sagt MaetEs'els 1-5 197-3 202-6 174-7 
Personali (chiefly laundries) Ae. cco sc esis cela sects leis sled sale chalet Re ciet 0-8 197-8 196-8 194-6 
Trade 9-3 170-1 161-9 164-5 
Retail 7-2 182-1 171-3 176-9 
Wholesale 2-1 139-4 137-8 131-4 
Ali Industries 100-0 190-6 187-7 186-5 





1The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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than they were at the same date of 1941 or 
1942. 

Logging.—Seasonal activity in bush opera- 
tions resulted in substantial additions to the 
personnel of logging camps, 542 of which re- 
ported 71,911 employees, compared with 54,644 
at November 1. The gain of 31-6 per cent 
was larger than that at December 1, 1942, and 
also rather exceeded the average indicated at 
that date over a period of years. The ‘index 
of employment, at 240-2, was higher by 1-7 
per cent than at December 1, 1942, but was 
otherwise the lowest for December since the 
outbreak of hostilities. Over the 12 months, 
there was a rise of 12-3 per cent in the index 
of weekly payrolls. The salaries and wages 
reported at the latest date amounted to $1,752,- 
167, as compared with $1,392,397 at the begin- 
ning of November, 1943. 

The per capita average earnings were low- 
ered from $25.48 in the last return to $2437 at 
the date under review; the decline ig asso- 
ciated with the large increase in the number 
employed. The average at December 1, 1942, 
was $21.07. In considering the figures of aggre- 
gate and per capita earnings in logging, it 
must be recalled that they do not include the 


value of board and lodging, frequently a part. 


of the remuneration of workers engaged in 
bush operations. The high labour turnover 
in many camps is also an important factor in 
iowering the reported earnings. These vary 
to a significant extent, the average in British 
Columbia being decidedly higher than in any 
obher province. 


Mining—Coal mining was brisker at 
December 1, 1943, and there were also gains 
in employment in the extraction of other 
non-metallic minerals and of. metallic ores. 
The 478 operators whose returns were tabu- 
lated had 73,730 employees, 1,250 more than 
in the preceding month. The index in the 
mining group at December 1 was 158-1, being 
2°8 per cent below that of 162-7 at the same 
date in 1942. In the 12 months, the index of 
payrolls has fractionally risen. The salaries 
and wages disbursed at the beginning of 
December aggregated $2,755,509, showing an 
ancrease of 2-5 per cent over the November 1 
payments. As a result of this disparity in 
employment and payrolls, the per capita 
weekly earnings were higher, averaging $37 ou, 
as compared with $37.09 in the preceding 
period of observation. The December 1, 1942, 
figure had, been $35.83. 


Communications—Employment in the 
telegraph and. telephone divisions, showed 
moderate seasonal reductions which approxi- 
mated the average in size. A personnel of 
27,950 was reported by the employers fur- 
nishing data, as compared with 28,121 at 
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November 1. The weekly payrolls were also 
rather lower, at $844,052, as against $844,945 
at November 1. The per capita average 
rose from $30.05 at that date to $30.20 at 
the first of December; the December 1, 1942, 
average had been $29.35. Based on the 1926 
average as 100, the latest index of employ- 
ment was 104-6. This was fractionally higher 
than that of 104-0 a year earlier, while there 
was a gain of 3-5 per cent in the index of 
payrolls in the same comparison. 


Transportatton—The trend in transporta- 
tion was upward at the beginning of 
December, when 596 firms and branches 
reported 151,225 employees, or 338 more than 
at November 1. The increase (contra- 
seasonal in character), took place in local 
transportation; there was little change in 
steam railway operation, while the shipping 
and stevedoring division was slacker. The 
index, at 119-7, was the highest for December 
in any year of the record, being 9-4 per cent 
above that of 109-4 at December 1, 1942. The 
payrolls, at $5,417,404, exceeded those of 
$5,390,262 disbursed in the preceding period 
of observation. The average per capita weekly 
earnings rose from $35.72 at November 1, to 
$35.82 at the date under review.’ The 
December 1, 1942, figure had been $35.37. 


Construction and Maintenance —There was 
seasonal curtailment in this division, in which 
the decline was decidedly below average for 
December 1, according to the experience of 
the years since 1920; it was, however, con- 
siderably above the loss at December 1, 1942. 
Building, highway and railway construction 
and maintenance reported lessened activity, 
the greatest contraction being in the first- 
named. Data were received from 1,568 
employers with a force of 161,862 persons, as 
compared with 170673 at the beginning of 
November. The weekly salaries and wages 
paid by the co-operating contractors amounted 
to $4,809,930, while the November 1 aggre- 
gate had been $5,153,287. Partly as a result 
of reduced overtime work, there was also a 
falling off in the per capita average earnings, 
which stood at $29.72 at December 1, as 
compared with $30.19 at the beginning of 
November. The December 1, 1942, figure was 
$28.25. 

The December 1 index for construction, at 
128-3, was lower than that of 151°3 at 
the beginning of December of 1942. This 
decrease of 15-2 per cent was accompanied 
by that of 10-8 per cent in the reported 
payrolls. 

Services—Further seasonal reductions were 
indicated in the service division; the losses, 
which were moderate, took place in hotels 
and restaurants, while in laundries and dry- 
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cleaning establishments there was a minor 
gain. Six hundred and’ fifty-seven employers 
showed a staff of 44,315 men and women, 
665 fewer than at November 1. The shrinkage 
was rather above average for December 1. 
The salaries and wages distributed at the 
date under review amounted to $840,375, ag 
compared with $849,388 in the preceding 
period of observation. 

During the last twelve months, there has 
been an advance of 8-5 per cent in the 
number of persons in recorded employment, 
while the payrolls showed a gain of 11-7 
per cent. The per capita averages were $18.96 
at December 1, and $18.88 at November 1, 
1943; the December 1, 1942, figure had been 
$18.24. Attention must again be drawn to the 
fact that in hotels and restaurants, as in 
logging, “many of those employed receive 
board and lodging as part of their remunera- 
tion. The former division constituted some 
64 per cent of the total reported in the service 
division as a whole at the beginning of 
December. 

Trade—The seasonal increases indicated in 
trade were substantially above normal for 
December 1, according to the experience of 
the years since 1920. The 2,394 employers 
co-operating in the latest survey had 178,990 
persons on their staffs, 8287 more than at 
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November 1; it is probable that many of 
these were part-time workers. The payrolls 
reported at December 1 amounted to 
$4,495,238, exceeding by 3-9 per cent the sum 
of $4,328,567 disbursed by the same firms at. 
the beginning of November. This percentage 
gain was not equal to that in the number of 
employees, with the result that the per capita 
average slightly declined, standing at $25.11, 
as compared with $25.36 in the preceding 
report; the December 1, 1942, figure had been 
$24.25. 

The index number of employment in trade > 
at December 1 was 170-1, 3-4 per cent above 
that of 164-5 at the same date in 1942. This 
gain was accompanied by that of 4-6 per cent 
in the index of payrolls. 

Financial Institutions—The 757 financial 
institutions whose returns were tabulated 
employed a personnel of 64,919, as against 
64,743 at November 1. The weekly earnings 
paid at the date under review amounted to 
$2,040,707, as compared with $2,034,579 paid 
on or about November 1. The per capita 
weekly average was unchanged, at $31.43, as 
compared with $30.88 at December 1, 1942. 
The index of employment in financial institu- 
tions was higher by 1-5 per cent than at 
December 1, 1942, while that of payrolls was 
higher by 3:3 per cent. 


Report on Employment Conditions for January, 1944 


The following summary of employment con- 
ditions for the month of January has been 
prepared by the Research and _ Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of 
reports received from Local Employment and 
Selective Service offices across Canada. 


ee the first month of the new year 

the outstanding development in labour 
conditions was the increasing number of lay- 
offs caused by the completion or reduction of 
essential war production. To counteract such 
decrease in employment, other war and essen- 
tial industries were expanding their pro- 
grammes, with the net result that the most 
immediate problem was that of transferring 
men and women from one industry to another, 
and frequently from one neighbourhood to 
another. 

The seasonal cessation of construction acti- 
vity had proved a boon to the hardpressed 
logging industry, which was absorbing many 
men who would not be required in construc- 
tion again until Spring. The base metal mines, 
also, were benefiting to some extent by the 
temporary halt in construction. 

The recent ruling by which a number of 
gold mines were temporarily designated as 


essential industry was resulting in increased 
activity in this industry, although it was as 
yet uncertain to what extent this move would 
benefit the undermanned gold mines. 


Maritime Region 


Agriculture—As the Winter advanced, the 
calls for agricultural helpers in the Maritime 
region became increasingly slight. Many sea- 
sonal permits were still being issued for logging 
and other essential industry, but to the accom- 
paniment of a careful check to assure that 
men. needed for dairy farming were not allowed’ 
to leave their home duties for employment. 
elsewhere. 


Logging—While the unseasonable lack of 
snow had resulted in prolonging the timber 
cutting, it was presently proving a handicap, 
especially in long-lumber operations in the 
Maritime region. Men returning from the 
hohdays had to a considerable extent reduced 
the previously acute labour shortage, but there 
was a continued dearth of workers in some 
sections. 

Summerside had contributed some 100 men 
to the operations on the mainland, relieving 
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to some extent the situation in the St. John’ 


area, where smaller operators were still in 
great need of workers. Moncton and Bathurst 
had been successful in reducing their needs, 
though both areas could still use a consider- 
able number of men. Fredericton, New Glas- 
gow and ‘Truro were less fortunate, with a 
large number of bushmen still in demand. In 
most parts of the region, operations were 
carrying on with smaller staffs than custom- 
arily. 


Mining—Since the termination of the 
Springhill strike, the coal mines were all oper- 
ating full time with increased orders for certi- 
ficated miners. (On the whole employment 
here was improving, though housing facilities 
were still a limiting factor). At Inverness 
production had increased slightly, although 
since the beginning of the year absenteeism 
had become more prevalent, and several men 
had been dismissed as a result. 

Soldiers granted leave to work in the mines 
were returning to the New Glasgow area, thus 
somewhat alleviating the continuing shortage 
of certified miners, and at Sydney vacancies 
were being steadily reduced, with only exper- 
ienced men needed, and an accompanying 
marked increase in production was noteworthy. 


Manufacturing—In the manufacturing field, 
the labour situation as a whole was satisfac- 
tory. There had been no major lay-offs during 
the period, and workers separated from their 
occupation were for the most part being assim- 
ilated in other employment. In Trenton the 
building of railway cars was absorbing a con- 
siderable number of employees of the Trenton 
Steel Works. Many of these workers had 
already found other jobs. Those released from 
a clothing factory at Amherst were in less 
fortunate position, as there is no similar 
industry in the province, and the surplus 
women workers would have to accept a lower 
wage in other work with which they ‘were not 
familiar. 

In the shipbuilding industry throughout the 
region the manpower story was one of con- 
tinuingly heavy demands. The Halifax Ship- 
yards, H.M.C. Dockyard and the small ship 
repair firms of the city were all in urgent need 
of skilled ship-building workers, with very 
few suitable applicants for the work, and the 
Pictou Shipyards required 100 bolters-up and 
other experienced workers who were not 
available locally. 


Construction—The call for labourers and 
carpenters in the construction industry con- 
tinued to show a sharp reduction in most parts 
.of the region, and many of these men were 
being placed in woods work and’ food proces- 
sing plants. Liverpool still required labourers 
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for work on wartime houses, however, and 
St. Stephen axemen were in demand to clear 
away bush before the construction of the aero- 
drome at Pennfield could begin. In St. John 
construction projects were going forward 
according to schedule, with bricklayers and 
masons still scarce, but all other requirements 
fulfilled. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculture—Throughout the province agri- 
culture had ceased to become an acute factor 
in the labour situation, and the majority of 
those who could be spared from their farms 
were presently engaged in logging, pulp cutting 
and ice harvesting. 


Logging—In the Quebec region the logging 
situation showed material improvement, 
although in some districts operations were still 
slowed up through the dearth of available 
manpower. Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Hull and 
Chandler reported the situation as satisfactory, 
but other areas were not so fortunate. Camp- 
bell’s Bay still required some 950 men for 
bush work, Shawinigan Falls 800, Val d’Or 
another 500 pulpwood cutters and Matane 500 
woodsmen. At Riviere du Loup, however, 
any outstanding orders could be filled locally, 
and labour exit permits were presently being 
issued to cover the district’s quota of 3,500 
woodsmen going to the United States for 
woodcutting employment. there. 


Mining—The mining industry was making 
fewer demands on the provincial labour supply 
during the Winter months. Although the 
lead and zinc mines were still short of exper- 
ienced miners and machine operators, the situ- 
ation had eased recently. The gold mines had 
obtained 50 per cent of the men needed since 
the priority was raised and anticipated that 
the full quota would be procured within the 
next two weeks. Recruiting for the nickel 
mines at Sudbury had provided 300 men for 
that industry during the current month. 


Manufacturing—Extensive lay-offs in the 
war industries were still evident in manufac- 
turing throughout the region. In Montreal, 
such lay-offs in large plants had affected some 
1,000 men and 500 women. The demands of 
the aircraft industry, however, continued high 
—although hiring had been rediiced: it was 
proceeding at a steady weekly rate. 

In other parts of the province, the largest 
lay-off was at Quebec, where a uniform 
company had closed down, involving the 
dismissal of some 300 women. Lay-offs at the 
DIL. plant at, Brownsburg were continuing 
at the planned rate of about 100 monthly. A 
few workers, both male and female, had been 
placed locally and at outside points. The 
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company’s Bouchard plant was the only war 
industry requiring additional workers, and 
there some 600 women were needed to fill 
pressing contracts. 

In all parts of the region,—and especially 
in the large centres—the placement of women 
separated from their jobs presented less diffi- 
culty than that of men. Hospitals, laundries, 
hotels and garment manufacturing could 
absorb a large number of the former, while 
for men the openings were chiefly confined 
to labouring work, at wage rates substantially 
lower than those formerly earned. 


Primary textile factories reported a slight 
gain in staff, though in a few places, such as 
Farnham, the shortage of raw materials for 
civilian use was slowing up production. 
Hosiery and knitting mills were also showing 
signs of increased activity, but experienced 
operators were still scarce. In the clothing 
industry, children’s wear alone failed to show 
any, improvement in the fulfilment of its 
labour needs. The children’s shoe manufac- 
turing industry also requested by the leather 
controller to step up production, found itself 
handicapped by the dearth of skilled opera- 
tives. 


Construction—The manpower requirements 
of the construction industry in the region had 
registered a further sharp decline during the 
month. Since the middle of December 1,000 
men had been laid off at Arvida and Shipshaw, 
where construction was completed. Of these, 
210 had been transferred to other essential 
construction work, and about 300 had regis- 
tered insurance claims. A fair number would 
probably go to the bush this month, and still 
more to local industry, to replace farmers 
whose permits would be revoked by March 81. 


Ontario Region 


Agriculture—The opening of the year was 
marked by a notable improvement in agricul- 
tural labour supply. The open Fall had enabled 
farmers to complete ploughing, with the result 
that Spring should find early work well ad- 
vanced.- A few orders, and some inquiries, 
about helpers for that season were already 
coming in to the local offices. While the 
number had dwindled, many farmers were still 
going to the bush and to war industry, and 
would return to their home duties at the end 
of March. 


Logging—The woods operations in the 
Ontario region had been favoured by ideal 
climatic conditions, although a foot of snow 
now would help the recently commenced 
sleigh haul. Although the situation in this 
province, as elsewhere, was easier, an acute 
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shortage of labour still persisted. German 
prisoners of war have been of material assist- 
ance in relieving manpower needs at Kapus- 
kasing and Sault Ste. Marie, but in the latter 
area approximately 800 more first-class cutters 
could be used. The Toronto office of NSS 
reported a heavy demand for bushmen, with 
one company having a large order offering 
not only to pay transportation to the job, but 
also to provide suitable clothing for those not 
properly equipped. The cutting of logs and 
pulpwood in the region will continue through 
the Spring and Summer. 


Mining—There was little change in the 
labour outlook as far as mining was concerned. 
The prospects of supplying the base metal 
mines of the region with workers were prac- 
tically negligible, and as a result smelter 
operations were retarded by the lack of ore 
from the mines. 

At Kirkland Lake the gold mines were 
making a complete survey of the current 
labour requirements, with a view to bene- 
fiting former residents who were expected to 
return from war jobs, as well as men ce apaae 
from the armed forces. 


Manufacturing—In manufacturing, reduc- 
tions in schedule and curtailment of production 
at some of the larger plants were causing lay- 
offs. Off-setting such staff reductions, a num- 
ber of essential industries still had pressing 
need of workers—with the result that in On- 
tario, as in other parts of Canada, the demand 
for manpower was continuingly uneven. 

At Collingwood, the shipbuilding yards were 
carrying on as usual. After one minor lay-off, 
earlier in the month, re-employing had com- 
menced and more men would be needed in the 
near future. The aircraft plants of the region 
were, for the most part, operating at full capa- 
city, and a number of women who were affected 
by several lay-offs in Hamilton were being 
encouraged to accept positions with such essen- 
tial war projects as the aircraft plant at 
Malton, where the wage rate was comparable 
to that which they had .been receiving. 

As in December, the outstanding and un- 
changing manpower need in the region was for 
heavy labour. Brockville and Carleton Place’ 
were among those with the most urgent de- 
mands, but New Toronto, Kingston, Niagara 
Falls, Oshawa and the Kitchener-Waterloo 
area were similarly short of men equal to jobs 
requiring exceptional physical fitness. 

The textile industry, too, was making heavy 
demands on the region’s labour reserve. Dunn- 
ville reported that there was a sufficient num- 
ber of applicants to meet the increased demand 
for textile workers, and Fergus was utilizing 
part-time labour to the fullest extent, (as also 
in the shoe factories of the area) but in Guelph 
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there was a continuing demand for power ma- 
chine operators in low priority industries, as 
well as in other textile companies, with re- 
ported low wages as a retarding factor. 

Construction—Practically all construction 
projects in the region had been completed, 
with the exception of St. Thomas, where in- 
creased construction was under way in the 
building of additions to plant structure for the 
R.C.A.F. Bombing and Gunnery School at 
Fingal, as well as several private companies’ 
projects. The completion of large construc- 
tion jobs in the Kingston area had released 
some 200 tradesmen and labourers, and here, 
as elsewhere, the men laid off were being ab- 
sorbed into industry. 


Prairie Region 


Agriculture-——Choremen and dairy farm 
workers were the only agricultural labourers 
in demand in the Prairie region, and inquiries 
for Spring helpers were beginning to come in. 
It was noteworthy that there had been a 
substantial increase in the number of regis- 
trants for university short courses in dairying, 
butter and cheese making. 


Logging—The lakehead section of the 
Prairie region was suffering more than any 
other from the shortage of bushmen and pulp- 
wood cutters. Unfilled orders still remained 
high, and unquestionably the production of the 
pulp and paper industry. would be greatly cur- 
tailed. Port Arthur reported that, as of Janu- 
ary 20, 4,408 men were still required to bring 
bush crews up to strength, and Fort Wil- 
liam’s demands, too, continued at a high level. 

At Winnipeg the movement of men to the 
bush was proceeding at a fair rate, and at 
Fort Frances word had been received that a 
number of labourers being released from the 
Steep Rock project in the Atikokan area would 


be available to the logging and pulp camps’ 


from January 26. Arrangements were being 
made to direct these men to the camps con- 
cerned in employing their services. Further west, 
while there was a persisting demand for bush- 
men, it was by no means so acute: Edmonton, 
with most of the larger operators well sup- 
plied, still required 800 men, and Edson had 
been unable to fill its labour needs. 


Mining—tThe coal mines in the Edmonton 
area were fairly well caught up on their back 
orders for workers, and a few of the smaller 
mines had reverted to part-time work. All 
strikes had been settled, and the sole labour 
demand was for certificated miners. At Edson, 
too, the situation had greatly improved al- 
though a slight shortage still prevailed. In 
the Estevan district coal production had been 
stepped up to an all-time high in the field’s 
history, and coal conservation measures, to- 
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gether with continued mild weather, had led 
to the supply being in excess of the demand. 
In the base metal mining field, Winnipeg re- 
ported that referrals were the best in some 
time—men were more willing to accept out-of- 
town employment on account of the shortage 
of orders for work in the city. Flin Flon made 
a continuing demand for labourers for under- 
ground and plant work in the base metal 
mines. At Fort Frances the Steep Rock Iron 
Mines had taken over a further development 
project in the Atikokan area, and the instal- 
lation of pumps and clearing’ of a roadway 
were the principal activities of the moment. 


Manufacturing—The manufacturing industry 
in the Prairie region was confronted by many 
changes. Extensive lay-offs were taking place 
in some sections, while other parts of the 
country were still in need of men. A shortage 
of experienced men had developed in the pack- 
ing plants early in January, but this situation 
was limited to Edmonton and Saskatoon—else- 
where packing plants and flour mills were fully 
staffed. At Lethbridge the sugar factories had 
completed their runs, and the workers (agri- 
cultural for the most part) had been absorbed 
into other employment. 

The local aircraft plant at Fort William was 
still gradually increasing production, and the 
estimated 1,200 employees who would be need- 
ed by July would undoubtedly offset staff 
reductions in other industries. The largest of 
these lay-offs to take place during the month 
was at Regina, where the letting out of 300 
employees of the Regina Industries were pre- 
sently in effect. Single men, as well as married 
men who were able to leave the city, were for 
the most part referred to Fort William: the 
80 women laid off were also being referred to 
other employment, but practically no local 
work was available. 


Constructton—Activity in construction was 
at a standstill, chiefly owing to the completion 
of all major projects in the region. The com- 
pletion of the Steep Rock Iron Mines con- 
struction project at the end of January would 
affect some 500 men. Commencing January 26, 
the men were to be released at the rate of 
about 50 daily, and National Selective Service 
representatives would be on hand to direct 
them to other essential industries, and to cheék 
up. on mobilization regulations insofar as 
deferments or postponements from military 
service were concerned. 

The labour situation in construction through- 
out the region presented no serious problem, 
as ‘the building trades in all sections had 
experienced a long run of work during the 
past season and new work would shortly be 
starting to employ any available skilled trades- 
men. 
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Pacific Region 


Agriculture—There were no new develop- 
ments in the agricultural labour situation in 
British Columbia. The few calls were for 
experienced dairy workers, but any available 
were not sufficiently well qualified. 


~ Logging—Employment in the B.C. coast’s 
logging industry had not yet returned to the 
pre-holiday level. Uncertainty as to weather 
conditions had retarded the return to camp 
of the loggers, and congestion of boat trans- 
portation facilities presented a further impedi- 
ment, with the result of further delay in the 
reopening of a number of camps. In the 
Duncan area woods operations had been 
resumed at Rounds, Lake Cowichan and 
Meade Creek, but not all camps were run- 
ning. 

In the northern interior, an improvement 
was reported in the labour supply,—men for 
the Prince George area were becoming avail- 
able from agricultural sources, from defence 
jobs nearing completion, from the increase 
in transfers-in from the prairies, and also as 
a result of the curtailment of birch logging 
operations. 


Mining—The majority of the British Colum- 
bia coal mines had reached a point where 
a further supply of certified miners was 
required before men of only limited expe- 
rience could be utilized. An additional 100 
certified miners and approximately the same 
~number of helpers would put the British 
Columbia mines up to full strength—helpers 
were available if the miners could be procured. 

The base metal and gold mines of the region 
were still in great need of experienced miners, 
muckers and timbermen. Operations at Bri- 
tannia Beach were calling for upward of a 
hundred miners, as well as a number of 
muckers, and the Bridge River and Wells 
Mines could absorb a similar number. Some 
progress was, being made in supplying a group 
of gold mines with urgently needed under- 
ground labour, but the gold mines of the 
province might absorb some 2,000 or 3,000 
men over the period of a year, should the 
labour be available. 


Manufacturing—At the moment, conditions 
in the manufacturing industry were almost 
static, except in the expanding aircraft fac- 
tories and in the shipbuilding yards. Orders 
for shipbuilding workers were at low ebb, 
with several planned lay-offs in progress. Two 
of these were effected in Vancouver, releasing 
~ 300 employees. Planned transfers and with- 
drawals, co-ordinated with Industrial Mobiliza- 
- tion surveys, took care of the situation and 
provided a quota of men for the army. In 
Victoria a systematic reduction of working 
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personnel was still in progress in one of the 
yards, and this, too, was co-ordinated with 
an Industrial Mobilization survey. In all 
yards there were still active orders for various 
tradesmen. 

The aircraft industry was calling for 
unskilled workers, both male and female, and, 
in Vancouver, for highly skilled machinists. 
Local sources of supply were satisfying the 
labour requirements of the various branch 
plants outside of Vancouver. Subcontracting 
metal working plants were feeling the effects 
of the curtailment in primary war contracts, 
and some were laying off a few employees, 
but in general, orders for skilled and semi- 
skilled workers were again on the increase. 

A direct result of the shutdown of logging 
operations had been the further depletion of 
log reserves for the sawmills. In addition to 
three mills already idle in the New West- 
minster area, three more closed down during 
January, and a total of 650 employees were 
affected. Another large mill in the Duncan 
area found a partial suspension of operations 
necessary for the same reason, and here about 
180 employees were involved. In all cases 
special action was taken to transfer as many 
as possible to employment elsewhere. 


Construction—There was much more acti- 
vity in construction in the Pacific region than 
in other parts of the Dominion—open weather 
permitted the continuance of vitally important 
wartime projects. Victoria’s demand was 
mainly in connection with houses being erected 
for Wartime Housing. _ 

At Courtenay labourers ‘and carpenters were 
still needed for construction. At Prince 
George several National Defence projects 
were nearing completion and: skilled workers 
were gradually being laid off. These would 
be readily absorbed by other contracts of 
equal essentiality in the district. There was 
an acute shortage of labour on all defence 
jobs, and men to fill the need were unobtain- 
able. ; 

Throughout the Dominion 


Transportation—The shortage of railway 
crew and track maintenance workers persisted 
in all parts of Canada, but the absence of very 
heavy snowfall had considerably lessened the 
annual demand for labourers for snow shovel- 
ling, alike for C.N.R., C.P.R., and municipal 
needs. 


Services—The various services were, to some 
extent, reaping the benefit of lay-offs in essen- 
tial industries. While the demand for female 
workers in hospitals, hotels and private homes 
far exceeded the supply, there was an increased 
number of referrals to domestic vacancies 
during the past month which promised addi- 
tions to the consistently understaffed services. 
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Applications for Employment, Vacancies and Placements, 
December, 1943 oath 


ee volume of business transacted by the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices 
during the four weeks December 3 to Decem- 
ber 30, 1943, showed declines of 21-5 per cent 
and 13-3 per cent respectively in the daily 
average of placements effected when compared 
with the previous five-week period October 29 
to December 2, and with the month of Decem- 
der, 1942. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1941, as represented 
by the ratios of vacancies notified and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at Employment and Selec- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications————_:—_ 


to December 2, and 74-2 during December 
of the previous year. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices throughout 
Canada during the period under review was 
6,462 as compared with 9,885 in the previous 
period October 29 to December 2, and with 
7,797 in December a year ago. The average 
number of applications registered daily during 
the four weeks December 2 to December 30, 


was 6,323, in comparison with 8,710 in the 
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previous five weeks and 7,706 in December, 
1942. The average number of placements 
made daily by the offices for the four weeks 
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tive Service Offices throughout Canada. It will 
be seen from the graph that the trend of the 
curve of vacancies in relation to applications 
showed a moderate downward trend while that 
of placements indicated a slight upward course, 
the ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
being 102-2 during the four weeks ending 
December 30, in contrast with 107-7 in the 
previous five-week period and 101-2 during 
the month of December, 1942. The ratio of 
placements to each 100 applications during 
the period under review was 78-4 compared 
with 72-4 during the five weeks October 29 
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ending December 30, was 4,957 of which 4,802 
were in regular employment and 155 in work 
of one week’s duration or less, compared with 
6,314 during the previous period of five weeks 
duration. Placements in the month of Decem- 
ber of the preceding year averaged 5,722 daily, 
consisting of 5,514 in regular and 208 in casual 
employment, 

During the four weeks December 2 to 
December 30, 1948, the Employment and 
Selective Service Offices referred 139,228 per- 
sons to vacancies and effected a total of 114,019 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
DECEMBER 3, TO DECEMBER 30, 1943 


EDD ree 
—————— iS ae enn ee 
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LDF We nao) vrs te apa Meret, S Se gO Rah ane Oc 166 363 156 139 SO ily cae et tae 39 
Vid ONAN ale: © Sees Mace 6 SERN, AMS WS AR) SA 660 182 42 37 DATs Sibwig da te eet 27 
CHER) Baie BE serge Ries Sates 8 AR SS tec Rey k C  E O 101 176 214 160 1 ee ee ae a 48 
latex tee Un CBRL! | eR iE Ae Rd RN 2,139 4,520 1,530 1,693 1,422 4 398 
LD VET MOSS seein bt Nt omba ee rca delet Seer a gic as RAI 12 36 28 14 AD) We aie salary 10 
User toy Festa ice toes eters tte alate oar eee 190 491 102 95 LOA Ss AMOK ee He at 64 
NIVEL DOO s het. Nc eie cae utter eee sta intetals tere hare bis 112 334 80 91 LALO apis ihe sete 10 
New Glasgowusacks setts sate oath Mieaiale pte els 837 661 867 791 615 61 485 
IN Give WW AUCLIONG| cle k cme. abet Munem yah era ty (aia. 47 201 69 62 Odio Pete LR 11 
des UeSaitint: |B 218 et ecg eek Searacteeaentatins CRAY Sorc Ft Papen UR ae 143 47 153 149 142 3 26 
Shelburne He 2. ok eek aah eS he 9 79 22 20 NG Vea Leones 12 
Shaved syd ont Ur. see teats Sil PEO 0 Bite Teva Ml Ce 17 154 62 62 57 5 0 
SES UNE N RR re Amar he Pm ace Obs peer eat) ML ee ORT A Oe 615 213 834 746 559 46 300 
Sane yeIMANGSss AP BLT ees rat scan ate “cnet 117 145 209 142 06 i MR 64 
BETO eee el oR ce te te eke se ES 211 189 149 166 AS) ilar eae 33 
BYGELT INOUE ED cut tetera RRR ote eta Mn eh CNR ON iby 131 173 156 2 | Banat LC 45 
New Brunswick. 025 cadences dsc dedadecs du Weds 4,389 6,873 4,480 3,802 35228 25 1,441 
IBACUTS Ee es ee PRR ee ee she ima 30 256 369 334 ZOO: Hib eenleies ee 119 
(Cowan eh ope Va Roy areas GMUe SUNG SURO ett eit ion Wt Yee 36 475 406 281 212 11 149 
TU GIMUBUSUOM. Wee hice tebe e Ae sate o Neel See See. 320 (pais 158 124 70 1 133 
HrECeriCuOm. te aeae fees pans Mae Aa 191 414 152 146 125 8 50 
ALO cas chastos rae ee Meee tote ia eA NU OE ee 16 529 171 156 VSO pee near 63 
WSs a0) 70) URI, serene sacar ots Ai eae Se RR PU Mee acs 1,188 1,446 1,215 933 OOO h. Sees 476 
IN WCASELO So cicic aeetr cee rae hatahe AN FAS eat Gokeed 226 152 209 203 DD Moc ete weiss 70 
Paint) OHMGeA AN, oes Mere ale ees g acts Nehe BIS oe 1,475 1,144 1,467 1,369 1,037 4 289 
UM OLED LOM fei Smee ete R re OE CEN Caen LU, 77 642 52 30 9 SR AL 13 
BSUISSOXH here rere ciars tsk: Gee era etcctke Mite clsra. oa Nae 129 440 196 171 LOOM sine es ae 58 
WKGOGESEOCKA Fata seca: AUN S Abie o patees a dait Kan 98 648 85 55 50 1 21 
QUOD OC ind Sei Oe ReeMhs cia che Sd So wh cid cucllt 48,189 57,005 46,272 43,118 34,717 219 16,870 
INGTON TV Bless Fou Re Ok COS alae ok 2 Lees 37 34 42 42 2D) tal coe ae 66 
INE DESCOS a = Se Mk ae MNES aicicehs es a eel tae 72 65 96 59 OMI Aree Co yea 62 
Baerspa Paul ec er eae ee eevee ha. Slike! 95 369 205 175 ASO tnt ee 31 
IS ESUMRAIN OIG. We'd ste k LMNS chee were uW ee cs gate ote 188 134 233 168 TOS) Owe mets 48 
Boekmehanies .22 504 ees tse Be a SRA 164 274 257 181 335: 5 247 
Gampbell’avBays. atin Soiree ces ee ee 66 1,084 123 100 MOS eae averaeeee 153 
DSADSeal as 224 i ahs MERE dis! ales Mes a Goes RMR, 664 1,174 721 706 GBD. faly Linea iar 63 
Sy AN GISI mae ats nek a ie canes nN cle nial 1,682 3,308 537 537 Soin Mannie 144 
Chicoutimi $17 678 1,729 1,281 LOST, sc eee 483 
(GOaTICOOKAREN Fee e Merce hates Reka Ae as whee 97 17 164 161 DB 4s fee re 29 
Cowansville 83 138 45 41 Soe ee ele eae 8 
VD Yol) SYS) Mae oe beara raat teal aie erent Hirayama 231 259 17325 1,306 LESSOM Mean eee ee 23 
Drummondville 179 19 345 205 Wiese Neate ee 527 
East Angus 280 263 183 144 POA tay abana 40 
Dg all OVS ie a ety Sieroter GE Goo a eG 101 66 79 79 7AM Wena: SBOP ipa 
Granby ae sees. ch uae kets cts eee ebereias eee 299 254 274 203 a eLayes Pune halls fd 88 
Te UU Re Rey A ee 9, Fey Pk at oe OS PRL 3,359 3,571 637 352 393 1 182 
JOMOLLO MS 2. bo os eee BE See hos BaP Me See Seals QUAL, 173 120 237 374 Tee hile oe 66 
POM GULCLST Mee ease a Se se elec a rasloh ara ebele 709 1,022 432 260 ROOK. ficeiaa ees 92 
CIINGM eye eae ot Oe eRe we ae cb Rae aoe Ata 530 597 528 589 469 3 230 
WGACAUTOL SE 56s ook aoc aE aes eee Eat iets bhckel Wehahe 248 296 276 246 85 116 104 
EAP UIUC ee oie ae HCE eters eles ale sacar e 6 ONE 213 343 iii 94 Oa Oia, eae 27 
17 Nig Tea AO STS ois 0 eat eer teed ve TOPE TS 282 488 600 380 BOLE Hota ians 168 
TOD UCL AE ae Res HENS Ete aie ete ete lalate lo leat 680 _ 379 554 585 DL Guay eeaasernies 126 
AGOUISES VEO ets ee ee ISA eae co Bis SRM le elo GI 161 33 230 170 PALMS BANU 8 3 86 
Maio obi ei. Ue, hos ease PARR ON CO, vad, uN SAR Saunt 142 34 174 191 OZ WS Va sualtnearcs a. 117 
UME teapot A A RP Oe aN Seal) Bi ee 724 27 1,480 1,367 Leo Day Aad Roan 18 
Meo am tie: mint ae pee ibe lea tae es Scat seine: 195 226 577 520 BB Lam ||cr mor eth cede 36 
MONT MGANPICr Sn toe re he | ete Boot ioe 264 179 226 226 AOA Ral aca stemersioes 24 
WEOMEIMA RW 0 ca'ste ele GI RNG atatelre ater aretatetees <istatake le gunheh: 246 15 391 246 DO TMi liars: ate eens 95 
MONtHIOrenGy:.:. cscs eee os wales Asie eae 68 8 159 89 (ED low nbabos 44 
Tree) RMN RS ie unin: Bib Re aE Ae 22,643 | 23,443 | 16,347 | 19,333 | 13,564 45 7,633 
INZCOlGBIA Crs: & clos cee Cae AR ace 25 3 142 25 PAIR ee 6 
RICSBIBVILLS cowie year es VRE nase al 78 50 104 213 C2 ie se ten 28 
ROMtO AUX TEMIDLES Wey hs Ske sateen cisaea eee 548 758 384 376 TESOCGa tn es ees oe 230 
RONDA LING Chee scists cnc othe eh Sevaicore ate beanie an ee 144 225 170 96 LDied Wasnt se te 102 
QuSeheci Mites sy crac cits Meee aleve ciel co AUR AS = ashore aURT: 2,253 3,587 3,937 2,848 ZO LAS) vis ces ER 2,051 
RiGhmMow diwavcts «ea CERO M's crab Ripe sraigs) ho Sok. 87 112 ' 19 35 Ox hema sees 22 
FRIMTOUSK I scat ine eas ONO Oe ed ees 85 357 687 740 DOOM teen Soe 68 
Ravierevdusbouph: ase s rade ees cae oalee aes 568 264 927 757 BOL. li een 271 
TROD ER VG ae, 4 occa a Sa IOs Wel C RE ReE tc deve MRE 198 1,328 280 268 DE ise NAS tops, oboe 60 
RLOUVIN oe Teich eRe eee OR EN ee ae les 604 1,833 1,094 731 924 1 99 
SterAgathewsas sates tana oso Caen ues ata. 165 521 216 137 119 2 43 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Regis- 
Reported} Unfilled Referred Unplaced 
during end of ate to. Placed 
period period period | Vacancies} p egular | Casual 





I TT aa ea |g ey pe Fe ee ee 


Quebec (Con.) 






Ste. Anne de Bellevue..................00c0ee. 156 32 197 128 
St. Hyacinthe:....2....... Soe hea eee 315 225 324 326 
BOP JOAN Gia cet Gee «gates eet ie 525 291 554 547 
Steerome wees meee 298 ly 387 320 
St osenh Gi Alma !.. Ws book a bo 987 1,284 321 167 
ae Laultt Ebermitet i ve) ewes eae 186 50 217 218 
PLO Aerese wee ee eer 481 709 257 250 
Shawinigan Valls hin. We) a Ae 1,477 901 1,043 708 
Sherbrookews..) ieee ee 504 181 593 
OTOL AMS) ONE RRR in 187 162 670 212 
Mbetiord Blines 6.) tide OU es ee 296 519 1,066 986 
‘Three Rivers 598 1,089 545 
1,329 247 190 
162 617 290 
2,340 871 866 
150 253 136- 
61,172 52,301 52,441 
291 87 
166 368 206 
318 379 434 
siehenalte'ie to rah eltttate War ates ape ca Gattis rete tte pee 252 12 104 
BrReeDriwe al ks bale ele, ak ea a 510 182 157 
1 BL 12) z0 os UR) SR ROO Oe ERS ee EAN 147 462 200 210 
BSCR DUOLE re ae ee 779 692 1, 247 1,109 
Brockville i.e woe es 193 123 232 197 
Warleton, Piacente. ek aut ec ee 52 4 64 55 
SOB SU A. oe Or Wate ie tae eae 446 - 138 909 653 
Cobourg seek ee 61 37 123 79 
Rollingwood i. Ue OL Mee Oe ea 62 129 134 66 
Orme yy icra Sani ena 614 120 690 662 
ECT ath USER Dae Re De CR eT 48 41 68 44 
ergs, bed ibis oe ob 41 28 80 77 
Mort rie): 4yhee une Win: 57 401 155 112 
MOIS PrAnCes cided tiled. 5 veel wai ally a 76 892 169 99 
SDE ON ATI ce sete oe) me ee i a 409 4,606 895 887 
EEE ea RE) RG RS SS SN aad So | ae G1 703 1,042 350 382 
CRHRABOG UG! E's i555 We WS Xa eh. a 49 18 50 42 
CT OCOTICI NY ARS a aeMt Riel ole ke Ie nT Ny a 65 56 139 68 
OS LE ARES es SURI AT) wo ORR ID St 409 235 445 433 
PrAitton COU ae Ck oh eae te ea 3,401 2,687 3,312 4,257 
ESAW KOS DULY 3 situs PG das cutee I Cr 46 6 119 119 
AREOPBOU We ae MM A OE dah AVE lies 162 136 245 229 
ESapusiasing CEO Le eee 8) fee 102 1,091 372 372 
RECOGEA DOE: ge aime OL LNG Sh a AE 113 683 274 256 
ROR Ue ANS ee Len eee ae erat ae Oe 616 712 1,134 803 
Botev land Vake 4) tee tate te) 6 |" come 8 ops liam 443 856 823 555 
HGtehener-Waterlogs bo hi.05.. uee ee 859 824 571 Tel 
PAUIINE TON. eu We he An 8 url gw) Nee Onaaeee 271 139 404 448 
ANCA 4: en resets a 36 71 82 
MARLO WEL eal Vase aldes bate a od Mee: Se at aan 69 43 108 92 
asondon Meh eu ese 1,571 1,135 1,453 1,851 
Biidlande Ae. s 4 214 298 159 
Napanee... ee 57 52 71 77 
Newmarket........... 96 118 133 106 
New Toronto 1,339 1,485 849 719 
Niagara Falls §13 293 610 517 
DEPUTY DA is UN UR aus toy MidheehictG RO 599 631 683 616 
he hia 1 EAD ae eR ee RR Ne) 26 54 76 60 
Oe LT ie UL ee RES. SR MM A DED MR 257 327 329 258 
es LU AME AR OE OR RMR TO 980 779 889 747 
Ottawadwoen ce. 3, 503 1,333 3, 233 2,755 
Roren Sound Wy hs Wares i SLi haar alee 255 137 409 29 
EIS 27h, cael cyl 47 132 52 43 
ERIE y SOURG SP cmd LON yh Waa 320 352 425 293 
MGHIBTOR yk cs UC Ah en a 353 428 550 379 
2) ep eg IC ra ee A SE a 75 108 114 95 
Peterboroug ae tbe ee hale me ee 759 647 669 635 
MEOW IMLS TE, a Setanta hts bok ML ke Sen ae 99 16 148 108 
RRREPAT TRULY. 145 ii Ube DAR IM Ty |) eae 923 6,123 927 889 
BOrh COMDOTN on ae Len ae 281 205 546 182 
POUGTLODS ie), Sak SOC ra oo hk ee 62 72 , 79 63 
RM CBOOLES Five che cca Me dE cnt eRe NL ae 126 109 199 171 
ytd ch PAE GOMOD) Ly Sigur aaa "Cake el JE To 136 158 124 196 
me Capbarines 5... Chi ao, WRENN Nae 882 606 1,248 1,593 
oa eC SS A A TSB NT VRS FUE AR” Dra 529 333 441 54 
SSBUDIO Ue eR sc! hc) (MR, LCn EY Past 1,170 395 1,088 971 
Maule Ste. Maria 40/00 a eit 543 1,09 674 632 
imcoe........ POPS 1 ARO, eR MCC ed 196 153 383 371 
Mrsith's Pallas sen: eae” ON gee 100 33 107 131 
Parraliond wwe a Ce ne UL IME ahi Eat 341 198 388 354 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Regis- 
Reported | Unfilled ida Referred Pisecd 
during end of dicing to ert e sient 
period period period vacancies | erulir’Y) Casual 
Ontario (Con.) 
UG DUIY, oh ate Paes Aes Ca le ee ce reaten 1,404 2,090 1,227 1,031 1,561 
LAMAN INS Neon fey ee cine eh ieee akg wean 1,310 1,136 1,250 1,066 1,005 
LOrOnbo | Meee aes Bee abn. emia its sens. 18,471 15, 251 12, 287 14, 601 11, 267 
PROLONtOLUNCtON eaccme rere ae ee 2,207 2, 226 1,556 1,539 L495 [Ue veneers 
ALON ees eee tebe st ior erie 152 196 155 204 T5OIE Sa 
Walkerton (hae Mie Juicy Gib eles ibe eS 129 128 181 141 100 
NESE ECCS SL Te RR lhe ties a aaa ld via 78 40 80 127 GS Warchecteee 
Welland sho. EC nvOn ta ee cle, OR CRY CEN 482 539 718 555 ANT aiaate.. 
1,740 2,212 475 484 SAON hile sae barat 
1,971 1237. 2,413 2,480 1,903 
279 322 249 318 188 
7,525 4,509 8,086 8,451 5,670 1,066 
330 315 307 372 Ole Ai Lweete eee 
154 576 253 148 LIZA ny be is ee eres 
174 170 181 187 161 
143 116 156 121 112 
Siar stavakaracel sanehessrepe ait cream mmaconerate stars rotenone 48 49 94 60 44 
BB ate ong OIE Pi ctistul Meee ee aN ARTS SAU 41 223 65 33 SAY NIN EPR 
SPs GARMIN Soe et ARCA BER RA A lll IN 6, 635 3,060 7,030 7,530 4,874 1,028 
shes «Sexe uN ox act Terabe Raat) cu 3; 661 3,016 55289 4,754 25787 
87 7 88 82 Olay eee one 
STOR CRS: EOS aIAT: SERA RONAIAL ata tct dR 428 330 610 482 349 
srt de Re Arcade eis ats ciaielare aR ialerk O, 102 146 216 168 107 
Reto tele hares Schone eee mee 765 1,083 703 690 684 
Nc i SENG As CaO aks ee et RE fee CN 962 45 1, 653 1,596 670 
aiaugtg Sieh Stegen at egal os sets to: ake chevorsnetsbohe ft RUE ao sas 386 1,337 1,200 593 
Ogee anatartan Micra tava te rerolane  Savereteta terrae ewe’ 53 30 84 78 1) ET) ee ae te 
B ouatalel Me etree thes Matra Lees SER RTM 111 85 119 98 Cfo ol HE ama eI 
SED i EET Suclcboe a rateraioie eros cv eos Stk See ees 376 422 479 360 194 
Albertaee-s foie! OAL MEeaye Sc Rt Lar... 7,378 6,199 8,336 7,770 6,226 
# Sear ERA GiB Cae, IME RR PES oy ae 151 174 64 64 118 
Abs plies ede MELO ace tigh ea eon ASE BBR cook 1,933 936 2,770 2,153 1,426 
SAAD ES SS UE ARES peC re erent BREA | 177 237 208 178 OS pees eee 
BCU A SERIA Sauk i BEE DESEO a eae ae 4,042 3,560 4,289 4,290 3, 690 
nro Cai ICSAC OIRO ereeta> BROMO rc Mee Ge ROR en Ae aa 317 601 149 165 DOO ih. te ee 
Fh SAS OR State Rev Ene ire! CRU be et Re © pene 294 273 404 408 237 
SOSA Oe Tae Sey een 289 161 266 282 4 SM Pee ae SR 
aM ae ce ets ote sree Nien; ae at ele tte 101 227 108 171 DOG chat ie coe 
As atate cp keleyalicyaisvere eta e oN aot tevatenees 74 30 78 59 AS NRC re 
British Columbia......................0.00000. 15,244 10,394 | -15,103 13,642 11,600 
Chilliwack. en poe cee Oe, ek ent 165 90 227 196 ESO Ie, eater 
OUTUONE ot ean Ler kene autirci 159 237 148 122 NAO heen cae 
Cranbrookie geri EM Fae SRI oh ek ire 136 402 160 167 LOL acta ae 
= Dawson.Greek 20) sitace amie fils aeastenke salmon 109 44 99 99 OSi [eee ohne s 
UNCED Gre mereateevateicisvelaciets tic cis Oe Sar ae ee hie et cn 259 227 231 225 263 
Reshma lGorys os SAY Lie. Say ott 0 es ire tine Vint 228 108 251 210 PAS Unda RMS yl 
GLOW nae eel is Ve eRe a eines 105 59 147 133 O Bia Ter Bh wa: 
IETS ce Aaah e EA a eg RI, Hn Ue 182 50 218 sles L594) eee 
Nelson's ee aa 4 meats Lice ened apse A eee 306: 310 301 240 Do Zirhrccae wakes 
New Westminster at 802 303 1,066 917 681 
INorthyVianeouversas tc cece ec hee ere cela 159 178 282 210 1 Soa es My” 
RONCIC LONI m: Nah desisters ae ei cicnts MoUs ie oe tend: 106 19 172 97 97 
RorteAlbermisee so tence ete eae ne 112 229 130 106 124 
ELINCERISOT RO), cs Tee MOO is oud Poms els 469 616 439 441 SO Fi ene eateateys 
Prince Hh ihert: foi in wen ie bec ae ee. 450 590 549 517 sy WN ea es aE 
Princeton cm eT ee ee 59 55 132 114 SO ua eon den sees 
FAL ian Ailcia fe Aten CU Spier We Soh ee Bes 29 123 214 206 311 
Vancouver: coe chee ees oe cee ee ne 9,666 5,975 8,514 7,945 6,367 
VOLNON Ree neh rt ete ean ee ae 251 137 460 327 187 
WA CLOEIG Sth. Me coe ah ee ee Re, 1,144 642 1,287 1,119 1,047 
Wihitehorsext aan item. her tn ane 79 0 76 OLN al Rated tee 
CANAGR TSS Mie Me bel eek a i ee 6 fe Os 148,618 | 157,576 | 145,425 | 139,228 | 110,452 3,567 
Mislesiverem stirs ©. ecmeyet mt Oy: ques ee, ES ERIE Le. 94,986 117, 186 100, 701 93,064 dovoot 1,083 
BIN Alos eRe ce oa ee tk nie aie ween iLL Hm 53, 632 40,390 44,724 46, 164 35,115 2,484 





placements. Of these, the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 110,452, of which 75,337 
were of males and 35,115 of females, while 
placements in casual work totalled 3,567. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 94,986 for males and 53,632 for. females, 


a total of 148,618, while applications for work 
numbered 145,425, of which 100,701 were from 
males and 44,724 from females. Reports for 
the five weeks October 29 to December 2, 
1943, showed 281,536 positions available, 261,309 
applications made and 189,410 placements. 
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effected, while in the month of December, 
1942, there were recorded 202,708 vacancies, 
200,354 applications for work and 148,758 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment. 

During the year 1948, the offices throughout 
Canada reported 3,036,600 vacancies, 2,689,622 
applications and 1,944,026 placements in regu- 
lar and casual employment, a gain in place- 
ments of 85-4 per cent over the year 1942. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices, each year, from January, 
1933, to date:— 
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PLACEMENTS 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
BMS ig UI A ON pat a 170, 576 181,521 352,097 
LOSA RA AED NA en 223, 564 182,527 406,091 
LOS Bnei toes ee 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
LOG Gis iB. RIN i 217,931 113,519 331, 450 
TOS Taree Siam ae Ue eree aes 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
TOSS Ree Ae ann cle ae 256, 134 126,161 382,295 
ROBO eels Naa che ete 242,962 141, 920 384, 882 
1940 Foire eae a OL 320,090 155,016 475,106 
ILS haan IEE Bae SL EA dN 316, 168 191, 595 507, 763 
LOADS at Wee ee mate 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
1 fey. apie Deh Lan ea Sd 1,890, 408 53,618 1,944,026 


Ouarieriy Report of Employment and Selective Service ee: 
October to December, 1943 


HE work of the Employment and Selec- 
tive Service Offices of Canada during the 
quarter October to December, 1943, as indi- 
cated by orders received and placements effect- 
ed, was 8-3 per cent lower in volume under 
the first comparison and 12-8 per cent less 
under the second, than during the aoe Teonen a 
ing quarter of 1942, 


From the chart appearing elsewhere in this 
issue, which accompanies the article on the 
work of Employment and Selective Service 
Offices for December, it will be noted that 
the curve of vacancies in relation to applica- 
tions showed a downward trend during October, 
November and December, while that of place- 
ments recorded a downward tendency during 
October and November, but am upward course 
was reported in December. 

During the period October to December, 
1943, there was a ratio of 109 vacancies and 
74°3 placements for each 100 applications for 
employment, as compared with 98.6 vacancies 
and 70-7 placements during the corresponding 
quarter of 1942. 


The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 


8,625, of applications registered, 7,908, and of 
placements effected, 5,877, in contrast with a 
daily average of 9,287 vacancies, 9,417 appli- 
cations and 6,655 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the fourth quarter 
of 1942. 

During the three months October to Decem- 
ber, 1948, the offices reported that they had 
referred 599,721 persons to positions and had 
effected a total of 446,659 placements, of which 
435,229 were im regular and 11,430 in casual 
work. Of the placements in regular employ- 
ment 271,023 were of males and 164,206 of 
females, while casual work was found for 3,294 
males and 8,136 females. Comparison with the 
same period in 1942 showed! that 512,402 place- 
ments were then made, of which 496,173 were 
in regular and 16,229 in casual work. Applica- 
tions for employment during the period under 
review were received from 366,138 males and 
234,902 females, a total of 601,040 in contrast 
with the registration of 725,087 persons during 
the corresponding period of 1942. Employers 
notified the offices of 655,508 vacancies, of 
which 427,707 were for males and 227,801 for 
females, as compared with 715,030 opportuni- 
ties for work during the last quarter of 1942. 





Unemployment in Trade Unions at the close of December, 1943 


ee in ‘the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness, 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
without work on account of sickness, a strike, 
or a lockout, or who are engaged at work 
outside their own trades are not considered 
as unemployed. As reports from unions 
making returns vary from month to month 
with consequent variations in the membership 
upon which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 


figures have reference only, to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

At the close of December returns were 
tabulated from 2,345 labour organizations, 
having a combined membership of 482,812 
persons. Of these 3,693, or a percentage of 
‘§ were listed as without work, in comparison 
with percentages of -6 in the preceding month 
and 1:2 in December, 1942. The slight em- 
ployment recession Prom: November was due 
principally ito small reductions in available 


A 
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work for those in groups with large member- 
ships, such as the manufacturing and trans- 
portation industries, as well as to a moderate 
employment decrease for members in the 
building and construction trades; this latter 
contraction was due mainly to the usual sea- 
sonal conditions. Among union members in 
other divisions, little or no change was 
manifested. é 

The percentage of unemployment in each 
province is shown in table I. As indicated 
therein, these ranged from -3 per cent in 
New Brunswick to 2:9 in Nova Scotia. In 
comparison with the previous month condi- 
tions in New Brunswick showed a very slight 
betterment. On the other hand, minor re- 


ee 
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no unemployment in Saint John to 1-8 in 
Halifax. In comparison with the situation in 
the preceding month, a very slight advance 
only was necessary to provide full employ- 
ment for Saint John members, while in Regina 
also, there was a minor improvement. On 
the contrary, slight contractions in activity 
were apparent in Montreal, Toronto, Edmon- 
ton and Vancouver, while in Halifax and 
Winnipeg the employment recessions were 
more pronounced. In comparison with the 
situation in December 1942, a moderate in- 
crease in available work resulted in full em- 
ployment for Saint John members. A note- 
worthy improvement was manifested in Win- 
nipeg while in Montreal, Edmonton, Regina 
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cessions in work were apparent in Quebec and 
Ontario. Declines in employment to a some- 
what greater degree, although these also did 
not involve many members, were observed in 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. The 
percentage in Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan 
remained unchanged. In comparison with the 
situation in December 1942, much better con- 
ditions prevailed in New Brunswick and 
Manitoba while in Quebec, Ontario and 
Alberta also, employment levels were sub- 
stantially higher; in Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia there were minor employment in- 
creases only. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. ‘At the 
end of December the percentages of those 
without work in these centres ranged from 
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and Vancouver there were betterments of 
lesser degree. In Toronto a minor employ- 
ment contraction was apparent, while in 
Halifax there was a moderate recession. 

The accompanying chart illustrates the trend 
of unemployment from January, 1938, to date. 
The curve in January, 1948, was at a slightly 
higher level than in December, 1942, and 
remained unchanged in February, thus reflect- 
ing in those periods a slight contraction in 
work. From March to the end of July there 
was a continued betterment although as the 
employment levels remained: high, the in- 
creases were necessarily small. Conditions in 
August remained unchanged from July, while 
in September and October the curve was at 
its lowest point, thus reflecting in those months 
the highest employment level not only for the 
months of the year under review, but for those 
of any year since the report appeared for the 
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first time as a monthly, for January, 1919; this 
employment level was higher also, than in any 
of the quarterly periods from December, 1915, 
to December, 1918. In November the curve 
inclined slightly and a further upward trend 
was observed in December also, due to the 
usual seasonal declines in employment and to 
some slowing down in the production of war 
supplies. 

For the manufacturing industries, 869 returns 
were received indicating a total membership of 
289.449 persons, of whom 1,672, or a percentage 
of -6 were unemployed, in comparison with 
percentages of -4 in November and °-5 in 
December, 1942. As compared with November 
conditions, very slight betterment was indi- 
cated for union members in the animal prod- 
ucts section, which includes such trades or 
occupations as butchers, meat and fish packers, 
leather and fur workers; in the mineral 
products group, a minor advance only, resulted 
in full employment. Sufficient work was avail- 
able at both dates for those in the textile and 
carpet, hat, cap and glove, clay glass and stone 
and chemical products occupations. For wood- 
workers and among garment workers, in which 
division is included both men’s and women’s 
clothing workers, conditions remained un- 
changed. Among union members in the veget- 
able products group, which covers reports from 
soft drink workers, etc., cigar and tobacco 
workers and bakers and confectioners, slightly 
lower employment levels were apparent; this 
was true, also, for papermakers, printing and 
publishing workers, members in the irom and 
steel group and non-ferrous metal workers; 
this latter section covers returns from unions 
of metal polishers, etc., jewellery, aluminum 
and mine and mill workers. Minor declines 
in work were observed, likewise, for organiza- 
tions with much smaller memberships; among 
these were electric current employees, etc., and 
unclassified manufacturing workers. In com- 
parison with the situation in December, 1942, 
a substantially higher employment level pre- 
vailed for union members in the animal 
products group, while noteworthy improvement 
was observed, likewise, for those in the non- 
ferrous metals and printing and _ publishing 
divisions. Although the membership is com- 
paratively small and not many were involved 
in the change, conditions appeared much 
brighter for workers in the unclassified manu- 
facturing group. Full employment was mani- 
fested at both dates for members in the 
mineral products and textile and _ carpet 
sub-groups. On the other hand, for those in 
the vegetable products group, there was a 
minor employment recession. 

Returns were tabulated from 57 unions of 
coal miners, having a combined membership 
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of 21,823 persons of whom 19, or a percentage 
of -1, were without work. This figure was the 
same as that shown in the previous month and 
also for December, 1942. As in December, 
1942, and in November, 1943, full employment 
prevailed for members in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and British Columbia. In Alberta 
the percentage of those without work stood at 
-3; this figure was identical with that recorded 
in that province on both of the other dates. 

In the metallic ores and non-metallic 
minerals groups of the mining division, returns 
were received from unions covering 1,723 and 
4,104 members respectively. While no unem- 
ployment was reported in November, the 
returns for December for each of these groups 
indicated a minor recession in activity. Con- 
ditions for members in the non-metallic min- 
erals group were moderately better than for 
December, 1942, while for the metallic ores 
section no returns were tabulated at that time. 

Reports were received from 209 unions in 
the building and construction trades. The 
total membership covered in these reports was 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF EMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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35,293 persons, of whom 1,105, or a percentage 
of 3:1 were without work, in comparison with 
percentages of 2-2 in November and 5-1 in 
December, 1942. As compared with the pre- 
ceding month, a minor increase in work which 
was sufficient to attain full employment, was 
noted for electrical workers, while for wood, 
wire and metal lathers, no unemployment was 
reported at either date. Among the large 
membership included in the carpenters joiners 
unions, employment declined slightly, as is 
usual at this season. Among smaller groups, 
such as steam shovel men, bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers, bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, granite and stonecutiters, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, plumbers and 
steamfitters and unclassified building workers, 
there were slight recessions in activity. In 


comparison with the records for December, 


1942, a noteworthy expansion in available 
work was observed in reports received from 
unions of bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers 
and hod: carriers and unclassified building 
workers; among carpenters and joiners, there 
was a moderate betterment, while as shown in 
the previous comparison, no unemployment 
was indicated by wood, wire and metal 
lathers. On the other hand, although not 
many were involved, as the membership is 
small, a marked employment contraction was 
apparent for steam shovel men. 

For the transportation industries, 875 returns 
were received covering a total membership 
of 86,140 persons, of whom 560, or a per- 
centage of -7, were listed as without employ- 
ment, in comparison with percentages of -5 
in November and 1:9 in December, 1942. 
The very slight percentage of unemployment 
as noted for street and electric railway em- 
ployees in November remained unchanged, 
while teamsters and chauffeurs, etc., did not 
show any members as without work at either 
date. Among navigation workers, there was 
a minor contraction in activity, while in the 
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steam. railway division, in which is covered 
approximately 80 per cent of the entire group 
membership, there was a very slight employ- 
ment recession. In comparison with condi- 
tions in December, 1942, a much better situa- 
tion was apparent for union members in the 
steam railway group, while for navigation 
workers, employment declined slightly; little 
or no change was apparent in the other 
occupations. 


As in November and in December, 1942, 
union members in the retail and wholesale 
trades were fully employed. In the service 
group is included+returns from unions of 
civic employees as well as those of hotel and 
restaurant employees, theatre and stage em- 
ployees, barbers, stationary engineers and fire- 
men and unclassified workers. Reports were 
recelved covering over 25,000 of these mem- 
bers. These returns indicated a very slight 
employment contraction, both as” compared 
with the preceding month and with December, 
1942. 


Returns were tabulated from fishermen’s 
and lumber workers’ and loggers’ unions, cover- 
ing 275 and 5,610 members, respectively. 
Among the latter no unemployment was 
noted; ‘this was true, likewise, of the preced- 
ing month and for December, 1942. Among 
the small group of fishermen there was a 
marked contraction in activity, both as com- 
pared with November and with December, 
1942; these changes, however, involved very 
few members. 

Table I shows by provinces the average 
percentage of union members, who were unem- 
ployed each year from 1933 to 1943 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment for 
December of each year from 1932 to 1942, 
inclusive, and from January, 1943, to date. 
Table II summarizes the returns in the various 
groups of industries for the months included 
in, table I. 


Unemployment in Canada, as Reported by Trade Unions 
for the Year, 1943 


‘Te Department Labour receives 

monthly reports from local trade unions 
throughout the country, indicating their 
membership and the number of members 
unemployed on the last working day of each 
month, the tabulation of these data furnishing 
a continuous record of the unemployment 
situation among organized workers during the 
year. The average number of locals reported 
during 1943 was 2,09 with an average 
membership of 448,157 persons, 0-8 per cent 
of whom, were on an average unemployed. 


This percentage was the lowest in trade union 
records since these were prepared on a 
monthly basis for the first time in January, 
1919. The highest percentage of unemploy- 
ment was shown in January and February, as 
1-5 and the lowest in September and October, 
as ‘3. The corresponding percentages in 1942 
were 4-5 in March and -7 in October. From 
January to the end of July, employment 
levels were much higher than in the corre- 
sponding months of 1942. From August until 


the end of the year the expansions were not 
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so pronounced, as conditions in the corre- 
sponding months of 1942, likewise, were very 
good. 


Throughout the months of the year 1942, 
employment levels in the manufacturing in- 
dustries were very high and in 1943 further 
marked expansions were noted, especially in 
the first seven months, as compared with the 
corresponding periods in the previous year. 
With the exception of November when the 
percentage of members without work remained 
unchanged and in December when the com- 
parison indicated a slight recession, each of 
the months from August to the end of the 
year showed betterment, although as the 
employment levels were very high in the 
latter months of both periods, the changes 
in either’ direction were necessarily small. 
Much better conditions were observed for 
union members in the iron and steel indus- 
tries in the first part of the year but by 
November and December, sufficient supplies 
were reported to be on hand in certain lines. 
This led to some slowing down in production 
and consequently the employment levels in 
these months were moderately lower than in 
the corresponding periods in 1942. The situa- 
tion for union members in the pulp and paper 
industry was substantially better from June 
to the close of the year. In the first five 
months there were fluctuations but on the 
whole conditions in this period were slightly 
better than those of 1942. In the fibres and 
textiles group in which is included textile and 
carpet and hat, cap and glove workers, as 
well as garment workers, which in turn is 
made up of men’s and women’s clothing 
workers, employment levels on the whole, 
were much higher from January to July, but 
from August to December, in both 1942 and 
1943, the changes were negligible, as very few 
were reported as idle in either of these 
periods. In the wood products division there 
were noteworthy declines in work in Jan- 
uary, April and May, while the percentage 


in June remained identical with that shown — 


in the corresponding month of 1942. In 
March and in the months from July to the 
end of the year, conditions in 1943 were better 
generally, although employment levels for 
these months were very high in both years; 
accordingly, these changes were not outstand- 
ing. For members in the animal products 
division the employment level was much 
higher in practically every month than for 
the corresponding period in 1942, while in the 
non-ferrous metals group, although very. few 
members were listed as idle in the months 
of either year, the tendency was in a favour- 
able direction in every month of 1943 with 
the exceptions of January, when there was a 
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noteworthy decline, of September when con- 
ditions were unchanged and of October when 
there was a very minor contraction. 

With the exception of July, when the unem- 
ployment percentage was unchanged, condi- 
tions for members in the mining division were 
better in every month of 1943. The most 
impressive betterments were shown in the 
period from January to the end of June. 
Improvements were manifested in the latter 
months also, although as employment. levels 
were high in both years, the changes were not 
quite as outstanding. 

In the building and construction trades the 
percentages of unemployed members ranged 
between a high of 9:0 in March and a low of 
1-0 in September. The corresponding figures 
in the preceding year were 16°3 in March 
and 2-2 in October. A month by month com- 
parison with the situation in 1942, disclosed 
that from January to the end of September, 
1943, employment levels were much higher, 
while during the last three months increases 
were indicated also, although these were not 
quite so pronounced. 

The situation for union members in the 
transportation industries as a whole, was much 
better in practically every month of 1943 than 
in corresponding periods of the previous year. 
The percentages of unemployed members 
ranged between a high of 1:3 in January 
and February and a low of :4 in July, whereas 
in 1942 the corresponding figures were 3:2 
in January and -8 in September and October. 
Union members in the navigation group were 
much better employed in practically every 
month excepting December, when a slight 
contraction was noted, from the corresponding 
month in 1942, while for those in the steam 
railway division, the employment levels were | 
substantially higher in nine of the months, 
while in the other periods increases were 
indicated, but these were not exceptional. 

The conditions for communication workers 
were better in every month of the year with 
the exception of August, when there was a 
very slight contraction in activity. 

Among union members in the retail and 
wholesale trade a very small percentage of 
unemployment was noted in January and 
June of 1942, only, while no lack of work was 
reflected in the other months; for 1943 full 
employment prevailed throughout the year. 

The service group of occupations covers 
returns from unions of civic, hotel and restau- 


rant and theatre and stage employees, barbers, 


stationary engineers and firemen and unclas- 
sified workers. With the exceptions of Janu- 
ary and February, in which months the em- 
ployment levels were much higher, and for 
June and November when the percentages 
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remained unchanged, there were very minor 
recessions in available work in each of the 
other months, in comparison with the situation 
in the corresponding periods of 1942. 


For union members in the fishing industry 
rather impressive employment expansions 
were reflected in reports received for January 
and for the period from March to the close 
of June. From July to September and also 
for November, 1942, small unemployment. per- 
centages were shown. Full employment was 
attained in August, September and November, 
1943, while in July there was a minor improve- 
ment, only. On the other hand, in February 
a slight contraction in available work was 
indicated, while in October and December, 
there were marked employment recessions 
in comparison with the corresponding periods 
in the preceding year. 


In comparison with the situation in 1942, 
union members of lumber workers and loggers 
reported rather noteworthy expansions in 
available work to full employment in January 
and for the months of March, April and June, 
also; in February, there was a moderate 
employment increase. From July to the close 
of December, no unemployment was observed 
in either year. 

The percentage of those without work was 


up slightly from December, 1942, to January, 
_ 1943, due mainly to a moderate decline in 


work for members in building and construc-. 


tion trades and to a slightly lower employ- 
ment level for those in the manufacturing 
industries. In the next month the percentage 
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remained unchanged, but from then to the 
close of July the percentage of those without 
work declined in each month, thus reflecting 
continued employment expansion. Seasonal 
improvements for union members in the 
building and construction trades and generally 
better conditions for manufacturing and) trans- 
portation members were the main factors in 
these gains. In August the situation remained 
unchanged from July, but a slight advance in 
September which was due mainly to increases: 
in available work for coal miners and for 
members-in the pbuilding and construction 
trades resulted in the percentage of those 
without work dropping to the lowest figure 
that has ever been attained in these records, 
which were collected for the first time for 
December, 1915. Thus in September and in 
October, when the percentage remained 
unchanged, the highest employment levels 
were reached, not only for the periods in the 
year under review, but for any in the trade. 
union records, or for any of the quarterly 
dates in the years from December, 1915 to 
December, 1918. Moderate seasonal] employ- 
ment contractions for building workers and 
slightly lower employment levels for manu- 
facturing workers were responsible to a large 
extent for the slight decline in work in 
November and for the further minor employ- 
ment contraction as-reflected in December. 

Tables showing percentages of unemploy- 
ment among union members by industries and 
by provinces by months during 1943 and for 
earlier dates appear in the section on Unem-. 
ployment in Trade Unions. 





Employment in Great Britain and United States 


UNEMPLOYMENT in Great Britain 

showed a further reduction during 1943, 
according to the British Ministry of Labour 
Gazette. At October 18 the total number of 
persons registered at Employment Exchanges 
in the United Kingdom as unemployed (ex- 
_ clusive of nearly 20,000 who had been classified 
as unsuitable for ordinary employment), was 
approximately 86,500. The average number 
on the register during the year 1943 was 93,408, 
compared with 125,311 during 1942, and 1,308,- 
212 during 1939. During 1932 and 1933 the 
average had been over two million. 


Umied States—Figures for December, 1943, 
show that employment has dropped, as ex- 
pected, in industries in which the war produc- 
tion program has been cut back, the United 
States Monthly Labour Review reports. Losses 
have also occurred in other industries. 


The trend of employment in most war indus-. 
tries was one of steady and rapid rise during 
1941 and 1942, with slowly increasing or 
generally stable employment in 1943. Some 
groups have not yet reached this plateau. 
The electrical machinery and rubber groups, 
for instance, are still advancing. In aircraft 
and, to a less extent, in shipbuilding further 
increases are anticipated, although a; number 
of plants are at peak levels. 


The total number of employees in non-agri-. 
cultural establishments was 38,335,000 in 
December 1943, 43,000 more than in November,. 
but 607,000 below the level of a year ago. 
Seasonal changes included an increase of 250,— 
000 in trade and a decrease of over 100,000 in 
construction. There was a decline of over 
100,000 in manufacturing. 


Labour Law 


Recent Regulations under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Seamen—Welders in Alberta—Quebee Minimum Wages 


NEW schedule has been made of com- 

pensation to seamen for the loss of per- 
sonal effects, including payments for tools lost 
by certain classes of seamen on foreign-trade 
vessels. Canadian merchant seamen and trainees 
in Manning Pools or Instructional Schools are 
now eligible for accident compensation under 
the Government Employees Compensation Act. 
The one year time-limit for application for 


merchant seamen pensions may now be ex- 
tended. Other Dominion Orders in Council 
passed recently are listed below. 

In the provincial field, the provisions, for 
issuing temporary welders’ certificates in 
Alberta have been modified. Certain Quebec 
Minimum Wage Orders have been renewed, 
and the assessment on employers in timber 
driving and forest operations has been reduced. 


Dominion 


Seamen 


Loss of Personal Effects —The Compensation 
to Seamen (War Damage to Effects) Regula- 
tions and their amendments (L.G. 1943, p. 
1418) have been consolidated in a new Order 
in Council (P.C. 133/510) of January 26, 1944, 
as a result of representations from the Commit- 
tee on War Risks Insurance and Bombardment 
Compensation. The schedule for maximum 
compensation payable for war damage to per- 
sonal effects has been somewhat revised. For 
seamen in foreign trade, specific amounts are 
payable in case of the loss of tools carried 
on board by masters, carpenters, joiners, cer- 
tificated or uncertificated navigating or engi- 
neering officers or their apprentices, surgeons 
_and cadets. Proof of the possession of these 
tools and the owner’s or master’s consent to 
their possession must be in the form of a list 
filed with the official who made the agreement 
with the crew for the particular voyage. The 
maximum compensation for clothing and per- 
sonal effects of seamen in foreign trade has 
been increased substantially in seven out of 
the fourteen classes of seamen. A reduction 
has been made in the compensation to be 
paid to stewards in charge of departments on 
home-trade vessels. 


Accident Compensation—By Order in Coun- 
cil P.C. 130/335 of January 19, 1944, Canadian 
merchant seamen and trainees in Manning 
Pools or Instructional Schools have been 
brought under the provisions of the Govern- 
ment Employees’ Compensation Act. This Act 
stipulates that Dominion Government em- 
ployees, who are caused injury by accidents 


arising out of and in the course of their em- 
ployment, or their dependents in the case of 
death, are entitled to compensation at the rate 
provided by the law of the province in which 
the accident occurs. 

“Canadian merchant seamen” are to include 
all those seamen on the strength of Manning 
Pools except United Kingdom seamen. They 
are considered to be Government employees 
while on the premises of a Manning Pool or 
accommodated elsewhere while members of a 
Manning Pool, while performing services out- 
side for the purposes of such a Manning Pool, 
or while being transported to and from a 
Manning Pool, under the orders of the Direc- 
tor of Merchant Seamen. Trainees are deemed 
to be Government employees under the Act 
while in training at Instructional Schools, on 
ships, at other locations, or in transit, as auth- 
orized by the Director. 

The compensation is to be computed om the 
basis of actual weekly wages plus $7 per 
week for room and board when it is provided 
free of charge. In cases of permanent disa- 
bility or death, however, the minimum com- 
pensation is to be based on wages and allow- 
ances of not less than $12.50 per week, regard- 
less of the provincial minimum compensation. 


Pensions—An Order in Council PC. 
126/9868 of Decemebr 29, 1943, amends PC. 
104/3546 of April 30, 1942 (L.G. 1942, p. 796), 
which placed a time-limit of one year on the 
application for pensions. Lack of communica- 
tion facilities often prevented the disabled per- 
son from filing a claim within this time. 
Similarly, definite death notification did not 
always arrive soon enough to take action. Thus 
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the new order gives the Canadian Pension 
Commission the power, when special applica- 
tion on that behalf is made, to extend the 
period within which the application must be 
made. 


Other Orders in Council 
The following Orders in Council are 


summarized in the Manpower section of the 
Gazette or elsewhere: PC. 121, January 10, 
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162, January 18, setting up an Industrial 
Production Co-operation Board; P.C. 8993, 
January 21, authorizing assistance to the prov- 
inces for apprenticeship training; P.C. 34/510, 
January 26, establishing medical boards to 
examine men under the National Selective 
Service Mobilization Regulations; P.C. 512, 
January 28, concerning appointments to 
Regional Selective Service Advisory Boards; 
P.C. 486, January 25, amending the National 


amending the National Selective Service Selective Service Civilian Regulations in ~ 

Civilian Regulations with regard to coal regard to reinstatement of transferred 

miners’ liability for military service; P.C. employees. . 
Provincial 


Alberta Welding Act 


Due to a serious shortage of welders, the 
regulations regarding temporary licences 
issued under the Tradesmen’s Qualifications 
Act (L.G., 1989, p. 675) have been relaxed 
by an order gazetted Dec. 31, 1943. For a 
period of one year, the total length of employ- 
ment which a. candidate must spend at his 
trade in order to qualify for a temporary 
certificate may now be varied. Previously, a 
specific number of hours was_ necessary, 
according to the type of welder’s certificate 
required. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Renewals—The following Orders have been 
renewed by Orders gazetted February 5, 1944, 
to be in force until February 1, 1945, unless 
otherwise specified: Order 8 (Revised) relat- 
ing to the cotton textile industry (L.G., 1938, 


p. 625; 1941, p. 31); Order 27 governing the 
canning industry (L.G., 1940, p. 123); Order 
22 (Revised) applying to the manufacture of 
bricks and building blocks (L.G., 1940, p. 22; 
Nov., 1941, p. 1883) and Order 25 relating to 
waste materials in Montreal Island and a 
10-mile radius (L.G., 1939, p. 201), to be in 
force until March 1, 1945. 

Levy on Employers—By-laws B-1-B and 
B-1-C (L.G., Jan., 1944, p. 108) governing the 
assessment on employers in timber-driving 
and in forest’ operations respectively, have 
been amended by Orders gazetted Feb. 5, 
1944. The levy, imposed to pay the expenses 
of the Minimum Wage Commission, has been 
reduced from one-eighth of one per cent of 
the payroll to one-tenth of one per cent. 
The modification is to govern the levy on 
all wages paid from Jan. 1, 1943, in timber 
driving, and from May 1, 1948, in forest 
operations. 


Recent Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Alberta Court Holds Seven Days’ Notice of ° 


Dismissal to be Sufficient 


DECISION on November 16 of The 
Alberta Supreme Court, Mr. Justice 
Lunney dissenting, was based on an _inter- 
pretation of two provisions of the National 
Selective Service Civilian Regulations, and the 
Masters and Servants Act of Alberta. The 
latter statute stipulates that if the employee 
has been improperly dismissed, the court may 
direct the employer to pay wages found to be 
due on this score, not exceeding six months’ 
wages. Section 202 subsec. (1) (a) of the 
Selective Service Regulations requires an em- 
ployer to give seven days’ notice before dis- 


missing an employee, and subsec. (10) stipu-: 


lates that “the provisions of this part with 
respect to the giving of notice of separation 
shall not supersede any law, statutory or other- 
wise, requiring a longer notice.” 


C. W. Twamley was hired by certain con- 
struction companies on August. 30, at $500 per 
month. On October 25 he was given a week’s 
notice of separation from employment, and re- 
leased November 1. He then lodged a com- 
plaint under the Masters and Servants Act, 
claiming wages amounting to $383.00. 

The Magistrate held that Twamley had not 
had reasonable notice in accordance with com- 
mon law, and ruled therefore, that according to 
the Masters and Servants Act the plaintiff was 
entitled to wages unpaid because of improper 
dismissal. Reasonable notice in this case he 
held to be two weeks. He, therefore, ordered 
Twamley paid $134.27, or the difference be- 
tween two weeks’ salary and what Twamley 
had already received during his week’s notice. 
On appeal by the defendant companies, the 
District Court upheld this judgment. 

The case was appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Alberta which considered, in Mr. 
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Justice Ford’s words, that: there was “in‘ the 
province no law which gives the right to a 
month’s or any other definite period of notice 
to terminate a monthly hiring in the absence 
of a stipulation in the contract of hiring, 
though there:may be in some of the other 
provinces such a law to which subsection (10) 
[Selective Service Regulations] would apply.” 
Counsel for the plaintiff had cited three cases 
showing the common law practice regarding 
reasonable notice of dismissal. In the first 
one it had been decided that “as the hiring 
was a monthly one, a month’s wages . : 
was the utmost which could properly be 
allowed.” In the second one the ruling had 
been similar, that “if entitled to notice, it 
could not, as appears, have been more than one 
month’s notice.” The last case cited pointed 
out that less than a month might be reason- 
able notice in the case of a monthly hiring. 
However, Mr. Justice Ford reasoned from these 
cases that the only law to which subsection 
(10) could possibly apply, namely common law, 
did not fix any definite notice, and therefore it 
could not be said that a longer notice than 
seven days was required by any law of the 
province. In his view, “the regulations have 


substituted for the indeterminate and specu- . 


lative idea of what is reasonable, which de- 
pends, like all questions of fact, upon the find- 
ing of a Judge or Jury in any particular case, 
the control of the proper selective service offi- 
cer, both as to the giving of a notice of separa- 
tion and, within the limit prescribed, as to its 
length . . . To give effect to the respondent’s 
contention . . would render nugatory the 
provisions of the regulation giving the selec- 
tive service officer authority to permit the ter- 
mination of employment. Tt cannot be 
assumed that, in respect of such an important 
piece of necessary regulation in time of war, 
the framers of the regulations have set up a 
control only to wipe it out entirely with respect 
to all hirings terminable on reasonable notice.” 
The court decided that the argument on behalf 
of the respondent was thus based upon a mis- 
conception, and the case was not one to which 
the Masters and Servants Act applied, since 
there was no evidence of improper dismissal. 
Therefore, in the decision, the appeal with 
costs was allowed, and the order of the magis- 
trate and of the District Court Judge set aside. 
Twamley v. Metcalfe Construction Co. et al. 
(1944) Western Weekly Reports 54. 


B.C. Court Upholds Validity of Election of 
Union Officers held at Special Meeting 
after Regular Elections Voided 


The British Columbia Court of Appeal on 
November 2, 1948, rendered judgment on two 
appeals from decisions in cases arising out of 
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a dispute within the Boilermakers’ and Ship- 
builders’ Union of Canada, Local No. 1, and 
between that union and the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. The first appeal, which was 
from a decision that an election of officers held 
in February, 1943, was illegal, was allowed. 
The lower court, in declaring the election 
invalid, had ordered the then officers to make 
an accounting of the funds to the former 
officers. The second appeal arose out of the 
fact that the local union had applied unsuc- 
cessfully to have the order amended by sub- 
stituting itself for the former officers as the 
party to whom the accounting should be made. 
This appeal was dismissed with costs. 

The difficulties in the local union became 
acute after the annual elections of December 
14-19, 1942, at which most of the 1942 officers 
were defeated. On December 28, the president 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour with 
which the local was affiliated, appointed the 
vice-president and the regional director of the 
Congress as administrator of the local with 
power to appoint an administration board. On 
December 31, the administrator ruled all 
offices of the local vacant and appointed a 
board. ‘A few days later an, injunction was 
obtained from the British Columbia Supreme 
Court restraining the newly-elected executive 
from carrying on in office. By consent judg- 
ments of the same Court dated February 2, 
1943, the December elections were voided but 
the appointment of the administration board 
was also held invalid. 

Meantime, the Executive Council of the 
Canadian Congress had appointed a commis- 
sion of inquiry with full power to make and 
enforce decisions. On January 25, the com- 
mission suspended the charter of the local and 
proposed to reorganize the workers by setting 
up “local unions on a strictly industrial basis 
in each yard.” 

At a regular meeting of the local on Febru- 
ary 4, 1943, it was decided to hold a special 
meeting on February 12 to consider the advis- 
ability of electing officers for 1943. At this 
meeting it was agreed to have a nomination 
meeting on’ February 22 and an election on 
February 23. Unsigned notices setting forth 
the time, place and purpose of the meetings 
were then posted. Most of the candidates 
elected in December were re-elected. 

Certain members of the 1942 executives who 
had been defeated in December (plaintiffs) 
brought action for a declaration that the Feb- 
ruary election was void, for a return of 
equipment and for.an accounting of union 
money allegedly collected by the defendants. 
Mr. Justice Sydney Smith allowed their claims 
in a judgment rendered on March 20, (1943) 
2 Western Weekly Reports 35. His reasons 
were, first, that under a by-law governing the 
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local union an election may be held only at 
the regular December meeting, and second, 
that the notice given for the February nom- 
ination and election was not sufficient to meet 
the requirements of another by-law regarding 
special meetings. At the same time, Mr. 
Justice Smith held that the suspension of the 
local union by the investigating commission 
was invalid because under the constitution of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour a charter 
may be suspended only for non-payment of 
the capitation fee unless the Executive Coun- 
cil itself sits as a trial tribunal and the local 
has an opportunity to be represented. 

No further action was taken on this last 
finding, but the officers elected in February 
(defendants) appealed the decision that their 
election was invalid. With Chief Justice 
McDonald dissenting, the Appeal Court 
allowed their appeal. 

Mr. Justice Robertson, speaking for the 
majority, stated that the provision of the by- 
laws for holding elections in December was 
directory only and not imperative. It was 
unreasonable, he believed, to hold that if an 
election was not held in December the local 
would be without officers for a year. 

Regarding the sufficiency of notice, he ob- 
served that the union members, numbering 
about 13,000, were employed in several ship- 
yards. “In these circumstances, the best way 
of giving notice of a meeting to the members 
was by posting notices, convening such a 
meeting, In conspicuous places in the ship- 
yards.” The evidence showed that this had 
been done. While the notices were unsigned, 
the members knew that there were no officers 
and they therefore would not expect signed 
notices. 


As regards another objéction that the by- 
laws premitted a special meeting to be called 


only by the president or secretary-treasurer at: 


the request of five members, the Court took 
the view that in the absence of officers the 
management of the local was in the hands of 
the members, and the members at their regu- 
lar meeting had a right to call a special meet- 
ing, notwithstanding the lack of an express 
provision to this effect. 


Chief Justice McDonald agreed substantially 
with the majority except in regard to the 
sufficiency of the notice of the special meet- 
ings. The defendants, he stated, had merely 
shown in cross-examination that the plaintiffs 
and their witnesses had seen the notices only 
in yards in which they worked, a fact which 
was “perfectly consistent with these notices 
being quite inconspicuous” even in those yards. 
The Chief Justice also laid some stress on the 
fact that notices were unsigned. “The members 
had a right to know who was acting, and were 
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entitled to something more than anonymous © 
communications which might have been posted 
by some practical joker or some busybody, per- 
haps outside the union.” 

The Court was unanimous in dismissing 
the appeal for the substitution of the local 
union for the defendants as the party to whom 
the accounting ordered by Mr. Justice Smith 
should be made. After the February election 
was held invalid by Mr. Justice Smith, a new 
election was held on April 15, 1943, and most 
of the defendants were again elected. It was 
therefore claimed that the accounting should 
not be made to the plaintiffs who were no 
longer officers or even members of the union. 
Mr. Justice Robertson assumed for the pur- 
poses of the judgment only that the union was 
a legal entity with the right to bring action, 
but he nevertheless held that “a judgment duly 
pronounced as the Court intended and duly 
entered cannot be set aside except on appeal 

. and it cannot be amended except where 
there has been a slip in drawing it up and where 
there has been an error in expressing the mani- 
fest intention of the Court.” Chief Justice 
McDonald discussed at length the status of 
the local union. He found that “it produced 
no evidence whatever of its status, and on that 
ground alone I would hold that its motion was 
rightly dismissed.” Stephen et al. v. Stewart 
et al. (1943) 3 Western Weekly Reports 580. 


British Docks Regulations require Signaller for 
Crane to be Present throughout Operations 


A dock worker’s appeal from a decision of 
the Liverpool Court of Passage which dismissed 
his action for damages was allowed by the 
Court of Appeal in England on September 29. 
The case was reported in the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette for November. | 

The docker had been injured when he was 
struck by a sling while engaged in unloading a 
ship. He alleged breached of the section in the 
docks regulations, made under the authority of 
the Factories Act, which stipulates that “when 
cargo is being loaded or unloaded by a fall at 
a hatchway, a signaller shall be employed, and 
where more than one fall is being worked at a 
hatchway a separate signaller shall be em- 
ployed to attend to each fall.’ The employer 
had engaged a signaller whose duty it was to 
inform the craneman when the “stool” or plat- 
form on to which the docker unloaded each 
sling was cleared and ready for another sling 
load. At the time of the accident, however, 
the signaller was away having some refresh- 
ment and the sling arrived before the “stool” 
was ready. 

The lower Court held that the employer had 
complied with the regulation by “the mere em- 
ployment” of a signaller.on the day of the 
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accident for the operation in question, but 
the Appeal Court considered that this was too 
narrow a construction of the regulation. It 
was of the opinion that the true construction 
was that a signaller was not merely to be 
engaged but that he should be actually at work 
during the whole process, and if he was not 
there the respondents had failed to discharge 
their duty under the Regulation. Ashworth v. 
McQuink and Co. Ltd., Court of Appeal, Sep- 
tember 29, 1943. 


English Court holds Builders of Submarine, not 
Subcontractors, Liable for Accident 


The King’s Bench of the High Court of 
Justice in England awarded damages to two 
widows of men lost in the submarine “Thetis” 
for negligence on the part of the builders, 
Cammell Laird and Co., Ltd., in not inspecting 
the vessel before it was launched, and thus 
discovering that the test cocks were blocked 
with paint. Another action by the same 
widows against the subcontractors who had 
done the painting, Wailes Dove Bitumastic Co. 
Ltd., was dismissed. 

A torpedo tube had been painted in such a 
way that its test cock had become blocked with 
paint and no water could pass from it. The 
result was that the tube was thought to be 
empty when it was actually full of water. Con- 
sequently, on the diving trials the submarine 
struck the bottom and 99 men perished. 

The Court held that although the careless 


painting of the torpedo tube had led directly . 


to the death of the plaintiffs’ husbands, yet 
the Bitumastic Company were not under any 
liability to the two men. The Company was 
not brought into any proximity with the 
deceased for there was sufficient time for the 
defect to be observed before the vessel was 
put in use. 

Dealing with the action against Cammell 
Lairds, the Court noted that under their con- 
tract to build the ship for the Admiralty, the 
firm was charged with the responsibility of see- 
ing that she was fit to go to sea. There had 
been ample opportunity and an engineering 
staff fully qualified to ensure that the paint- 
ing by the subcontractors had left the safety 
devices in good order. The failure of the com- 
pany to exercise this care had exposed the 


crew to unusual danger. The Court ruled that ° 


each of the plaintiffs had succeeded in estab- 
lishing liability on the part of Cammell Lairds 
for the loss of the wage-earner on whom she 
depended. Judgment was therefore entered 
for the plaintiffs against this company. Duncan 
v. Cammell Laird & Co. Ltd., Craven v. same. 
Duncan v. Wailes Dove Bitumastic Ltd., 
Craven v. same. High Court of Justice, King’s 
Bench Division, September 29-30, October 1, 
Zt, 22, 1943; ; 
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Appeal Court Upholds Lower Court’s Inter- 
pretation of “Trade Dispute” in British © 
Conditions of Employment and National 

Arbitration Order ; 


The meaning of “trade dispute” according to 
the definition given in the Conditions of Em- 
ployment and National Arbitration Order of 
July 18, 1940 (L.G. 1940, p. 760) was the point 
at issue in a recent case before the English 
Court of Appeal, reported in the British “Min- 
istry of Labour Gazette” for December, 
1943. The Order provides that the Minister 
of Labour may refer to the National Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal a trade dispute or “dispute or 
difference between employers and workmen, 
or between workmen and workmen connected 
with the employment or non-employment or 
the terms of the employment or with the con- 
ditions of labour of any person.” The Tribunal 
is appointed from panels representing employ- 
ers, workers, and the general public. 

The dispute in question arose between the 
Keable Press Ltd., publishers of the “Daily 
Worker” and the National Association of 
Operative Printers and Assistants, following 
the refusal of the Company to re-employ a 
member of the union when the ban on the 
paper was lifted and publication resumed. Act- 
ing on the instruction of a union officer, a 
number of the employees refused to begin 
work until Howard, the employee in question,. 
was reinstated. The Company then agreed to 
take him on provisionally, pending negotia- 
tions. The failure of later negotiations re- 
sulted in Howard’s discharge and the union re- 
ported the dispute to the Minister. 

The dispute was then referred by the Min- 
ister to the National Arbitration Tribunal 
where the Company argued that, since the 
dispute was not between the employer and his 
workman but between the union and the em- 
ployer, it was not a trade dispute within the 
meaning of the Order. As the Tribunal had 
no power to decide this question, the pro- 
ceedings were adjourned so that the Company 
could apply for an Order of Prohibition pre- 
venting the Tribunal from dealing with the 
case. This application was refused by the 
Divisional Court on the ground that the 
evidence showed that a trade dispute existed. 
(L.G. Aug. 1948, p. 1178.) 

The Company then took the case to the 
Court of Appeal. The Court pointed out that 
it had been sworn in evidence that the union 
had been acting on behalf of its members and 
with their approval in insisting on Howard’s 
reinstatement. In addition, when the men came 
out on strike they showed that they were 
backing up the union in its demands and 
adopting the action of the union as their own. 
Consequently the court dismissed the appeal, 
ruling that there was a dispute between the 
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employer and his workmen and therefore a 
“trade disputé” within the meaning of the 
Order. The King v. the National Arbitration 
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Tribunal. Ex parte The Keable Press Ltd. 
Court of Appeal, October 29 and November f, 
1943. 


Decisions of the Labour Court of Ontario 


Votes Ordered among Employees of Two 
Companies 


Service Stations Equipment Company, 
Toronto 


On January 8, Mr. Justice McFarland 
ordered a vote among the employees of the 
two Toronto plants of the Service Stations 
Equipment Company Limited to determine 
(1) if they wished to be represented by a 
collective bargaining agency, and (2) if so, 
whether they wished to be represented by a 
local of the United Steelworkers of America 
which had made the original application for 
certification or by the Employees Association 
of the Toronto Plants of the Canadian John 
Wood Manufacturing Company Limited and 
Service Stations Equipment Company Limited 
which had intervened. 

Organization of the intervening association 
was begun sometime before August, 1943, and 
on October 31 it made an agreement’ with 
the defendant company. The terms of the 
agreement were made known to the employees 
before it was executed, but no effort was 
made to determine which organization the 
employees wished to have to represent them. 
_ The applicant argued that the agreement 
was of no effect because it was concluded 
after the present proceedings were instituted 
(September 11, 1943) and, on the other hand, 
the intervener claimed that the proceedings 
themselves were invalid because they were 
instituted after negotiations were already 
under »way for the conclusion of the agree- 
ment. The Court rejected both arguments. 
The first, it stated, would permit a union to 
interrupt any negotiations merely by filing 
an application for certification, while the 

second would permit an intervener to hold 
up proceedings before the Court merely by 
entering into an agreement. 

-The applicant also claimed that the inter- 
vener was improperly “influenced by the 
company in that it had received financial 
assistance and its agents had been granted 
the privilege, which had been denied to the 
applicant’s agents, of soliciting members 
during working hours. The intervener sub- 
mitted that the applicant had no members 
in good standing because there was no 
evidence that anyone had paid the admis- 
sion fee which is required by its constitution. 
The Court did not consider that the first 
allegation was sustained by the evidence, 
and it dismissed the second point as not 


“sufficiently 
proceedings.” 

Its conclusion was: 

The fact is that there are two bodies in 
these plants, each claiming certification and 
each having a certain following. According to 
the evidence no proper vote has been taken 
and in my opinion such a vote should be taken. 

Local 3062, United Steelworkers of America 
v Service Stations Equipment Company Limt- 
ted, et al (1944) Ontario Weekly Notes 64. 


Hamilton Works, Steel Company of Canada 


On January 10, Mr. Justice MacKay 
ordered a vote to be taken among the hourly 
and production employees at ‘the Hamilton 
works of the Steel Company of Canada. A 
local of the United Steelworkers of America 
had applied for certification as the collective 
bargaining agency for these workers and an 
organization called the Independent Steel- 
workers Association had intervened. 

For some years there had been a works 
council in the plant, composed of eleven 
members elected by the employees and eleven 
nominated by the company. Any matter on 
which there was a tie vote was referred to 
the president of the company fer decision. 

At the election of employee representatives 
held in November, 1942, eight of the 11 rep- 
resentatives returned were members of the 
applicant union. On January 17, 1943, the 
union asked the management for recognition. 
A few days later a resolution was submitted 
to the works council recommending that the 
company and the applicant union join in an 
application for an immediate vote to deter- 
mine a collective bargaining agency. The 
employee representatives voted for the reso- 
lution but the employer representatives voted 
against it. It was submitted to the president 
of the company, who decided against it. 
Shortly afterwards nine of the eleven elected, 
members resigned. 

In the November election, 1,616 employees, 
or about one-third of those eligible to vote, 
voted for candidates who were members of 
the union. At the time of the hearing 1,360 
membership cards had been issued by the 
union and the paid-up membership was 259. 
The Court held that this evidence was suffi- 
cient to entitle the applicant ‘to a vote. 
Membership in a union was not a conclusive 
indication of the desire of the employees to 
be represented by that union and the Act 
spoke only of representation, not of member- 
ship. 


important to influence’ the 
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The applicant union argued that the inter- 
vening association was merely a continuation 
of the former employee representation plan 
and therefore could not be considered a 
collective bargaining, agency. The judge 
found no evidence that the company 
attempted to interfere with the association’s 
decisions or acts to the detriment of the 
employees. He was not prepared to say 
whether the intervener was or was not a 
collective bargaining agency within the mean- 
ing of the Act but he considered that the 
matter could be most satisfactorily settled 
if its name was placed on the secret ballot 
and the employees were able to express their 
wishes without fear of discrimination. Local 
1005, United Steelworkers of America v Steel 
Company of Canada Lid. et al, (1944) Ontario 
Weekly Notes 72. 


' Union Violating Order Against Electioneering 
Refused Certification 


On January 6, Mr. Justice Greene refused 
to certify a local of the United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America as the collective bargaining agency 
of the office employees of the Ford Motor 
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Company of Canada, on the ground that it 
had violated an injunction he had issued 
prohibiting electioneering and organizing 
activity pending the taking of a vote. 

At the direction of the Court, a vote had 
been taken on November 15 to determine if 
the employees wished to be represented by 
the applicant union or by the Formocan 
Employees’ Association which had intervened 
in the case. The union had received 355 
votes as against 327 for the Formocan Asso- 
ciation. The Court discovered, however, that 
on October 28 the union had issued a pub- 
lication called “Ford Staff”, and “if the 
publication of this document and the distribu- 
tion of it was not electioneering in the sense 
of an invitation to the employees to support 
the Applicant Union, and also somewhat of 
an attack on the opposing Union, the Inter- 
vener, then I have lost my power to under- 
stand English.” 

The Court also refused to certify the inter- 
vener because it had not obtained a majority 
of the ‘votes. No disposition was made of 
the case for the time being. Local 240, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America v Ford Motor Com- 
pany of Canada Lid., et al, Jan. 6, 1944. 


Labour and Industry in New Zealand 


OPIES of the New Zealand Official Year. 


Book for the year ending September 
30, 1943, reached Canada early in January. 
Included in the wide range of subjects covered 
is the following information regarding indus- 
trial conditions. 


Wage Legislation 


Since 1918, when the War Legislation and 
Statute Amendment Act came into effect, 
wages are regulated in accordance with the 
movements in the cost of living. At that time 
“the lag between prices and wage rates was 
partially eliminated, and consequently sharp 
increases took place.” Reductions followed 
during the depression years. In 1932, the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Amend- 
ment Act made provision for the review of 
existing wage awards. But as some classes of 
workers, notably farm workers and railway 
employees, were not covered by awards, a few 
suffered further wage reductions. Various 
adjustments were made during the succeeding 
eight years and in 1940 the Rates of Wages 
Emergency Regulations were applied by a 
Court of Arbitration and ‘‘an increase of 5 
per cent in all rates of remuneration in awards, 


industrial agreements, and apprenticeship 
orders as from the 12th of August, 1940” was 
decided upon. 


Industrial and Trade Unions 


There were 267 industrial unions of em- 
ployers with an aggregate membership of 
11,802 at the close of 1941. This was an 
increase of 172 per cent over the 1935 total. 
The number of industrial unions of workers 
at December 31, 1941 was 419, with a total 
membership of 231,049. The large member- 


ship was attributed in part to the Act of 


1936, “which provided for compulsory union 
membership on the part of workers subject 
to an award or industrial agreement”. There 
was a slight reduction in membership in 1940 
and 1941 “consequent on the prosecution ‘of 
the war.” 


Industrial Disputes 


The number of workers involved in indus- 
trial disputes for 1939, 1940 and 1941 were 
15,682, 10,475 and 15,261, with working days 
lost for the same years, 53,801, 28,097 and 
26,237. respectively. These figures indicate 
the brief duration of labour difficulties. 


Prices and Price Control 





Activities of Wartime Prices and Trade Board 


Report to Parliament Describes Activities of Board in Holding Price 
Ceiling and in Ensuring Supplies of Civilian Goods 


abe work of the Wartime Prices and Trade 

Board in holding the price ceiling and 
obtaining and distributing supplies of civilian 
goods is described in a recent. Report to 
Parliament. This is the second Report to 
Parliament, and covers the period from April 1, 
1943 to December 31, 1943, the first Report 
having reviewed the activities of the Board 
from the beginning in September, 1939 to 
March 31, 1943. 

A feature of the Report is the story of how 
supplies of essential civilian goods are obtained 
and distributed. As the introductory review 
section points out, “all the pricing policies of 
the Board are in a very real sense in the in- 
terest of supply....but in many cases the main- 
tenance of adequate supplies needs many more 
direct measures”. After many steps have been 
taken to get the materials and labour, and the 
goods are produced, “the arrangement for their 
fair distribution may raise a whole set of new 
problems”. The types of measures used to 
“get the goods” and to distribute them are 
described in the chapters on Supply Policy and 
Distribution Policy respectively, and specific 
examples will be found in the various chapters 
on Foods, Apparel, Wood and Paper Products, 
and Metal Consumer Goods, 

The major price problems during the nine 
months are discussed under two main heads: 
rising costs at various stages of production and 
distribution; and the pricing of goods not on 
the market during the basic period. In some 

cases the high costs described in the previous 

Report have fallen, e.g., ocean freight rates and 
war risk insurance. Other factors, however, 
such as the difficulties in obtaining materials, 
labour and transportation, and higher labour 
costs and higher farm prices, have created 
Serious pressures on the price ceiling. The 
general principles followed in dealing with 
these problems are described in the chapter on 
Price Policy and specific examples will again be 
found in the chapters discussing different 
commodities. 

Other chapters in the Report cover Rentals, 
Consumer Credit, and Enforcement. The final 
chapter reviews price movements from August, 
1939 to December, 1943. The general whole- 


sale index, as shown in the tables, increased 
41-8 per cent since August, 1939, but only 5:6 
per cent during the nine-month period, and 
11-9 per cent since the basic period of the 
price ceiling. Canadian farm prices rose 14-6 
per cent during the nine-month period, but the 
food group rose only 3-9 per cent. As pointed 
out in the introductory review section, the 
higher returns received by farmers for their 
products would have substantially increased 
the cost of living without the use of such 
measures as subsidies and Government pur- 
chasing. The cost of living index stood at 
118-4 (August, 1939=100) on December, 1943, 
an increase of 2-1 points taking place between 
March and December, 1943. The final section 
in the chapter explains the dominating influ- 
ence of changes in food prices on changes in 
general living costs during the war. 

A great deal of organizing is necessary to 
ensure that essential needs are satisfied and 
that the best use is made of materials, goods 
and services in short supply. For example, to 
obtain the necessary raw materials from abroad 
requires negotiations with the Combined Boards 
in Washington which allocate United Nations’ 
supplies and with Government agencies in the 
United Kingdom or the United States, or both. 
This involves the presentation of Canada’s 
complete production and requirements picture. 
The materials, once allocated, may have to be 
bulk purchased, and then arrangements made 
for shipping space. Having got the materials 
to Canada, they must be divided, together with 
Canadian materials if they are produced 
domestically, according to the needs of the 
armed forces and the civilian population. 
Arrangements are then made for allocating 
materials to the various manufacturers, 
obtaining labour priorities. where neces- 
sary, and eliminating wastage of materials and 
labour. In some cases “production directives” 
or informal controls of a similar nature are 
required. 


Procedures for Obtaining Supplies 


All the various procedures for obtaining 
supplies are described under three main head- 
ings in the chapter on Supply Policy: “Obtain- 
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ing essential imports”; “Allocating supplies 
between military and civilian needs’; and 
“Using available civilian supplies to best 
advantage”. In the section on Imports it is 
revealed that Administrators of the Board 
serve as the Canadian members of some of 
the committees of the Combined Production 
and Resources Board in Washington (e.g. tex- 
tiles, hides, leather and footwear, farm imple- 
ments), and represent Canadian interests in the 
allocation of the more essential civilian goods. 
Through the medium of the Joint Materials 
Co-ordinating Committee 
States) Canadian supplies and requirements are 
submitted to the Combined Raw Materials 
Board. Since late in 1948, Canadian repre- 
sentatives have sat as members of the com- 
modity sub-committees of the Combined Food 
Boards, a_ situation which was_ recently 
formalized by the addition of Canada as a 
full member of the Board. 

Also, through the Canadian Division of the 
War Production Board in Washington, supplies 
of raw materials and civilian goods produced 
in the United States are allocated to Canada. 
The Washington Branch of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board maintains close and con- 
tinuous contact with the Canadian Division 
War Production Board «-d thereby ensures 
that statements of Can:.'an requirements are 
presented directly to divisional requirements 
committees dealing with various commodities. 
Also, the Board maintains contacts in the 
United Kingdom with the Board of Trade and 
the Ministry of Supply and obtains allocation 
of British supplies required by Canada. ; 

As explained in the Report, an allocation of 
supplies does not guarantee that the quotas 
will be imported. In the case of woven cotton 
fabrics from the United States, for example, it 


was necessary to arrange for certain priority | 


assistance designed to ensure that the quota 
was filled and not exceeded. In many cases bulk 
purchases are the means of implementing inter- 
national allocations of supplies. For example, 
all raw wool and practically all imports of 
woollen yarns for civilian purposes are bulk 
purchased by the Canadian Wool Board, and 
the Wartime Food Corporation has been re- 
organized for the bulk purchase of fresh fruits 
and. vegetables. Most commodities are bulk 
purchased by the Commodity Prices Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation; it assumes all risks, and is 
responsible for obtaining the necessary shipping 
space which is allocated by the Shipping 
Priorities Committee. 


Allocating Supplies to Military and 
Civilian Uses 
Having got the materials, various procedures 
have been established for allocating productive 
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resources and supplies between the military and 
civilian sectors of the Canadian economy. For 
example, the National Textile and Leather 
Requirements Committee which was formed in 
May, 1943, allocates available supplies of tex- 
tiles and leather between the armed ‘services, 
the civilian population and _ requirements 
under the Mutual Aid program. The Food 
Requirements Committee considers all major 
questions of policy connected with food produc- 
tion and supply in Canada and with the supply 
of Canadian foodstuffs to other nations. 


In the case of metals, lumber and other raw 
materials controlled by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply, administrators of the 
Board have, in most cases, applied directly to 
the controller concerned for allocations of 
materials. As the supply of certain metals has 
eased, production programs have been arranged 
by the Board to ensure supplies of certain 
essential civilian goods; materials and plant 
facilities are allocated by the Wartime Indus- 
tries Control Board. To ensure the best use 
of civilian supplies, materials may be allocated, 
formally or informally, to the different manu- 
facturers; non-essential uses of materials and 
non-essential manufacturing operations elimin- 
ated through various simplification and conser- 
vation measures; and production directives 
issued when necessary. 


Civilian Distribution 


After every feasible effort has been made 
to increase supply, there will still be shortages, 
due to the large war needs and to the increased 
demand from civilians. Some control of distri- 
bution is necessary “to ensure that goods in 
short supply are distributed on as fair a basis © 
as possible”. The various measures described 
in the chapter on Distribution Policy have 
been designed to see “that highly essential 
needs are given priority, that supplies are 
not consumed at or near the point of produc- 
tion to the detriment of other areas, that 
discrimination between large and small distri- 
butors and different kinds of distributors does 
not develop within the trade, and that con- 
sumers are provided with a fair share of essen- 
tial goods with the least shopping incon- 


. venience’, 


To meet the problem of-distributing goods 
equitably among retailers and regions the 
Board has adopted the “policy of equitable 
distribution.”” When fair distribution through- 
out the trade fails to achieve fair distribution 
among consumers, the policy may be supple- 
mented by consumer rationing. The ration- 
ing of meats, “preserves”, evaporated milk, 
and canned vegetables is described in some 
detail. 
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Price Policy 


The chapter on “Price Policy” considers the 
problems of production, imports and distribu- 
tion to the extent that they can be met by 


price policy. In dealing with the two major 


problems—rising costs, and the pricing of 
goods not on the market during the basic 
period—the Board has continued to adhere 
to the basic period principle. In brief, the 
policy is to distribute whenever possible the 
increased costs among the various sections of 
the trade, and also to achieve the maximum 
degree of economy by eliminating unneces- 
sary manufacturing ‘and distributive practices. 
When this has been done, and if continued 
production or importation is considered neces- 
sary, relief may be given by the payment of 
subsidy, by Government bulk’ purchasing, by. 
the remission of import duties and—in very 
limited cases—by price increases. As explained 
in the previous Report, “the real beneficiary 
of the subsidy is the consumer, but since it 
would be an impossible administrative task 
to pay a subsidy directly to the consumer, the 
actual payment is made to producers or 
dealers on condition that they maintain sup- 
plies and carry out the policy of the price 
ceiling”. New developments in Riel, policy 
are described in the chapter. 

The Board has laid down principles Ai pro- 
cedure for fixing the maximum price of goods 
coming on the. market which were not avail- 
able during the basic period. Following a 
brief description of the procedure, the chapter 
outlines the steps taken by the Board to 
maintain as far as possible the supply of 
established goods, established trade descrip- 
tions, and the price-quality relationships of 
the basic period. 

Other price problems, principally in the 
field of primary products, are described more 
fully in the chapters on Food, and Wood and 
Paper Products. In the case of primary 
products where there has been a confused 
price situation, sometimes aggravated by 
rising costs, “it has been desirable to replace 
individual ceilings by standard maximum 
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prices and controlled markups in order to 
obtain a more clearly definable and enforce- 
able price structure” (e.g. meats, pulpwood). 
Seasonal price increases have been permitted 
by the Board in the case of certain foods to 
cover the extra cost of storage and loss 
through shrinkage during the off-season period 
(e.g. potatoes). 


The commodity chapters—foods, fuel, 
apparel, etc-——serve to illustrate the problems 
of price, supply and distribution in concrete 
situations. In the case of meats, for example, 
increased civilian demand and the require- 
ments of Britain led to meat rationing. A 
more specific and effective system of price 
control was developed, a system which largely 
overcame many of the problems which had 
proven so intractable in the earlier stages of 
the price ceiling. Meat rationing, however, 
intensified the problems of price control for 
unrationed meats and meat substitutes. The 
section on lumber in the Wood and Paper 
Products chapter illustrates the price and 
supply problems arising from increasing raw 
material costs in the industries using lumber. 
Various measures were taken to cope with 
shortages of raw material and the considerable 
pressure on costs in lumbering, pulpwood and 
industries based on them. The chapter on 
Apparel illustrates the great organizing work 
involved in obtaining necessary materials 
from abroad and of pricing the new lines 
coming on the market. 


Additional information is provided in the 
appendices and charts. Of considerable import- 
ance are the figures given for subsidies paid 
from December 1, 1941, to December 31, 1943, 
by the Commodity Prices Stabilization Cor- 
poration, and for. net trading losses of the 
Corporation and other associated companies 
on commodity operations during the same 
period. Administrative expenditures of the 
Board are shown, and index numbers of 
wholesale prices and the cost of living in the 
two wars. The charts show changes in whole- 
sale prices and in the cost of living in various 
periods. 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, J anuary, 1944 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as 
Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of- 

living index dropped 0:3 points to 119-0 
between December 1 and January 3, (1935-39—= 
100). This reduced the wartime increase from 
18-4 per cent to 18-1 per cent. The food index 
moved 1-2 points lower to 131-5, due to sharp 
declines in egg prices, which overbalanced small 


gains for butter, meats and fresh vegetables. 
There was a decline of 0:4 to 118-4 in the home- 
furnishings and services index, contributed by 
the furniture section. Fuel and lighting moved 
up 0-8 points to 112:7 because of higher coal 
prices, while an advance in health costs was 
responsible for a gain of 0:3 to 108-9 in the 
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miscellaneous series. Two groups, rentals at 
111-9 and clothing at 121-1, continued 
unchanged. (See Table I.) 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices 
of staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) 
is prepared each month by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. It shows the prices of 
these commodities in 64 cities across Canada 
at the date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably com- 
plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 
used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by in- 
dependent stores. They do not include prices 
from chain stores. As the movement of chain 
store prices agrees closely with the movement 
of independent store prices it was considered 
that the extra work and cost involved in com- 
piling and printing a separate table for chain 
store prices were not warranted although chain 
store prices are used in the calculation of the 
index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
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tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 


Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for. flats and apartments are 
shown while figures for other cities represent 
single-house rentals. In all cases figures repre- 
sent rents being paid, not the rent asked for 
vacant dwellings. The basis of these figures 
is the record of rents for every tenth tenant- 
occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 census 
of housing. The movement of rents since that 
time has been determined from reports sub- 
mitted by real estate agents. The 1941 census 
averages have been adjusted in accordance 
with the change indicated by these reports, 
and the printed figures show a $4 gpread 
centred around each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodities 
at August, 1989, as 100, the table shows the 
percentage changes in prices since that date; 
also the actual price on the first of the current 
month. 
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TABLE I—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
IN CANADA 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF Hach MONTH 
Ie Pal seh A ee LN Pee oe) Doe oe a RONEN eR TOAD a Re ES and EE ee de LL Me et 





On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 





Adjusted —_———_———_ 
to base ‘Retail 
aa 100-0 for Home Prices 
August Fuel and Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
1939 _ Total Food Rent Light | Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services modities 
only) 
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Ostober den sae ee san 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
November! ............. 118-5 119-4 133-1 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-9 
December li usc. esse: - 118-4 119-3 132-7 111-9 111-9 121-1 118-8 108-6 125-9 
1944 
VANUALY UOWis vaccines ones 118-1 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 





* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 as converted to the base 1935-1939=100. 
t Commodities in the cost of living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE III—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939- 
JANUARY, 1944, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR JANUARY, 1944 


oe eee 
—_—_———““—“-“—(“— Ll 3S — T=: 


Price 

Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dec. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 

1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 

é cts. 
Beef; sirloinisteale. . 20:2. hea. .con ce! Ib. | 100-0) 120-7) 131-5) 133-7] 135-8] 140-1] 144-8] 145-5] 144-1] 143-0] 143-0] 39-9 
Beef round steak.) ethe: fet lb. 100-0) 125-7] 139-2} 142-2) 145-1] 150-6} 157-0] 157-8] 155-7] 154-4] 154-41 36-6 
Beelerily LOAsth wae aed: cle tee Ib. | 100-0} 125-5} 137-0] 140-0} 143-0] 148-7] 160-4) 170-9] 173-9] 173-0] 173-5} 39-9 
Bees shouldert.t es acca. se hase ees lb. 100-0} 132-7} 149-7] 153-5] 157-2} 165-4! 176-7} 181-1] 181-1] 179-9] 180-5! 28-7 
Gein stowing mpraec ces. gs tei. cote sone Ib. | 100-0} 186-7] 154-0] 159-5} 165-9] 174-6] 183-3] 183-3] 181-7] 179-4} 180-2] 22-7 
Wealionoduartere. fades. ese ae. oes lb. 100-0} 139-3] 149-7] 155-0] 158-6} 168-0} 181-1] 181-1] 182-8] 181-7] 180-5] 30-5 
Rambles roast rt) bee Wee Ib. | 100-0} 109-9) 121-8} 124-3) 122-5] 134-9] 141-2] 146-1] 126-4} 125-7] 130-6] 37-1 
Pom (rest l@ins., Me Uae oil ae ee eae lb. 100-0} 125-3] 128-5] 129-6) 131-2] 1382-7) 1387-7] 1389-2} 139-6} 188-8] 138-8] 36-1 
Pork, iresh’ shoulders.) e844 se ce Ib. 100-0} 127-0] 131-6} 184-2] 135-7) 139-8] 145-9} 146-9] 148-5] 147-4] 147-4] 28-9 
Bacon, breakfast, sliced.............. lb. 100-0} 182-3) 182-9} 184-8] 137-2! 139-1} 139-1] 140-3] 140-6] 140-3] 140-3] 45-6 
JERSE bery TOT EIN, RLM ee Ded I NN JAD SSD OO, lb. 100-0) 151-3) 143-0] 139-5] 148-2] 160-5) 162-3) 162-3} 162-3] 162-3] 162-3] 18-5 
Shortening, vegetable................ Ib. | 100-0} 134-7] 134-7] 184-0) 134-7] 186-8] 187-5) 137-5] 137-5] 187-5] 187-5} 19-8 
Hegs, prado eA sreshi.) sold. deco! doz. | 100-0} 156-4] 116-8] 146-7) 186-2} 142-4] 135-5] 171-7] 181-6] 182-2] 161-2] 49-0 
EVLA era, fear eerie RE one A S| Ee qt. | 100-0} 111-0) 111-0} 111-9} 112-8} 95-4] 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4] 95-4] 10-4 
Butter, creamery prints,............. lb. 100-0} 140-5] 143-6] 142-9] 149-8} 146-2) 142-9] 141-8) 144-0}, 145-1] 145-8] 39-8 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. lb. 100-0} 174-6} 168-7) 164-4] 163-0} 162-5) 164-9] 166-3} 166-3] 167-8] 168-3} 35-0 
IBreaaspwhiton sain ake ae an lb. 100-0) 106-5} 106-3} 106-3] 106-3) 106-3] 106-3] 106-3} 106-3) 106-3! 106-3 6-7 
Plour, hirstreradeiys FT wae kee oe lb. 100-0] 127-3) 127-3) 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3) 127-3] 127-3] 127-3 4-2 
Rolledsoats, bulkis ns ies ew Sade cet lb. 100-0) 112-0} 114-0} 114-0] 114-0} 114-0) 114-0} 114-0} 114-0] 114-0] 114-0 5-7 
Conn Takes 8-07 780" siti doccd cass pkg. | 100-0) 101-1) 101-1) 101-1} 101-1} 101-1} 101-1] 101-1) 101-1] 101-1) 101-1 9-3 
Tomatoes, canned, 24’8.............. tin | 100-0} 129-9} 130-2} 130-2] 130-2] 131-1} 182-1] 181-1] 132-1] 135-8] 136-8] 14-5 
PEas MCANNOGs 2 Beh elk oe ds oslcidek alan tin 100-0} 117-5} 118-3] 119-2) 120-0} 120-0} 120-8} 121-7] 121-7] 123-3] 128-3] 14-8 
Conn; canned) 2’siw Yale inite. dell ees tin 100-0} 128-3} 130-1} 131-0} 1381-9} 131-9] 132-7] 184-5) 133-6) 134-5] 184-5] 15-2 
1 S(EG EHEC SAAN, G Bae OR EE I ORE ee ee lb. 100-0) 129-4) 129-4) 127-5) 127-5) 127-5) 127-5} 129-4] 129-4} 131-4) 131-4 6-7 
Onions Re Arahat Ne cab os Cae earl lb. 100-0} 108-2) 157-1) 108-2} 98-0) 116-3} 144-9} 153-1] 146-9] 144-9} 146-9 7-2 
Tetayizisterct Tees Geen  Gigee aR asm, RIPE nue 15lbs.} 100-0} 89-9} 131-7] 184-1] 122-6) 1385-4] 160-4] 158-2) 136-3] 136-6] 137-8] 45-2 
Prunes = Medinet. ytigts eke acu | lb. 100-0) 115-8} 118-4} 120-2] 128-7] 128-7] 124-6) 125-4] 126-3] 127-2] 129-8] 14-8 
Raisins, seedless, bulk............... Ib. 100-0} 104-0) 104-6} 104-0] 99-3) 100-0} 105-3] 111-3] 102-0) 101-3} 102-0} 15-4 
Oranges, medium size...............- doz. | 100-0} 182-5} 118-3} 181-4) 153-9] 131-4] 144-7] 145-7] 147-8] 141-0] 140-3} 41-1 
Lemons, medium size................ doz. | 100-0} 111-3} 110-8] 118-5} 127-4] 131-7| 184-2) 146-2) 141-8] 137-8] 188-2] 44-9 
Jammy straw Derry, LO'OZ.. sole fees ck ok jar | 100-0} 111-3] 111-9] 112-6) 118-8) 115-1] 115-1)7115-1/7115-1) 113-8} 114-5] 18-2 
ENCES ZO) OZ sci ds hstisthelsth cacwieeseaets tin 100-0} 101-5] 102-0} 102-0} 103-6) 105-1] 109-6}+109-6] 109-6] 109-1} 108-1] 21-3 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0z............ jar 100-0} 118-3) 118-9} 120-5) 122-0} 127-3) 129-5) 130-3) 131-1] 181-1} 131-8] 17-4 
POG SYED, OF Die coe se ese holon jar 100-0} 188-0) 189-0} 189-7] 189-7) 140-7) 154-7] 154-7] 154-3] 153-7] 154-0} 46-2 
pugareecranulated. hess siete eee eee lb. 100-0} 132-3) 1382-3} 182-3] 182-3) 132-3) 132-3] 132-3] 1382-3] 132-3) 132-3 8-6 
SUCAra Viel lOW i ace Mile otic Sestie oe tem ae lb. 100-0} 181-38] 131-7} 131-7} 181-7) 183-3] 133-3] 183-3] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9 8-5 
(ONWCE S.J ROAR eee or RR ree Pe ae OE lb. | 100-0} 141-6} 141-7] 142-0) 142-3] 180-5] 130-8} 130-8} 131-1] 181-1} 131-1] 44-3 
PRES wD AGIN Malls. reer Casi, ce) pet ee pkg. | 100-0! 145-2) 147-6) 148-3! 148-3) 131-3! 131-6) 131-6) 131-6! 131-6! 131-6! 38-7 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to January, 1944, prices. 


t Nominal price. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1988. The average ex- 
penditure was $1,413.90, divided as follows: 
food (31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per 
cent), $269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), 
$90.50; clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home 
furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22:6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4°3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 

492—9 


$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, home furnishings, 
etc., with their weights, was published in the 
Lasour Gazette for July, 1943, page 1057. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of 
the Board in the operation of the price 
control policy are summarized from time to 
time in the Lasour Gazette under the title, 
Price Control in Canada. 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 








Beef Pork “ i Z Z 3 
: Fh RCIA Fees is cp A 
7 ele! |. le] gleges| (8 ig i 
a fie = Pal 3 igo) siesicel (3 fe le (2 [3 g 
LOCALITY org feels g IE a(S fect tele aiee q 5 Sle |e |gs 
§ le slo z/eclaclealtcliclecle lecleslee) SEC se clB ale lee 
QoS SB] RS] AS) G2] Oi R Oy eey ALISO MR] ol Sl gO] O/H] o/s © 
SelB slscle Sle Eta gla EG £12 See SLE Ela 2 ELS SIS EISELE EIS BES 
ae ek awe Ee 4 ee es @ ee i Ce me eS 
P.E.1.— cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.} cts.} cts.} cts. 
1—Charlottetown...........|42-6/37-8|39-9130-6)24-6]....|88-3136-7]..../44-7}19-2/20-2/51-1 9-0 41-0/34-4] 7-3] 4-6] 6-0} 9-9 
Nova Scotia— 
ET UTTER. oie fniborcraishsteiaye Alas 41-2/37-5/39-5/30-7/24-0)... ./87-0}35-4/29-0/44-7119-5/19-9]57-9]10-5]44-4136-1] 8-0] 4-6] 6-1] 9-9 
3—New Glasgow..........- 42-2/38-6]38-3]31-1|24-7)....137-2/38-1]30-4]47-0/20-0/20-0156-7110-0]43-9137-5| 7-3] 4-9] 6-1/10-0 
AS VGMEY: 1 Meh slavauelar selene 45-5)40-6/35-3}31-1)24-2). 00.4... 38+3/32-7|45-6/18-8]19-9157-0112-0/44- 2137-0! 7-3] 4-4] 5-8! 9-8 
DS MLUrO esate ses eee 42-7)37-3137-7)31-2/21-5}... .|37-7/86-7|29-3]45-0/20-4/20-8]58-8]10-0/43-6/37-3] 6-7| 4-8] 6-0/10-2 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton..... ey sats 41-5)37-5)45-2/29-4/20-7/29-7/37-0/36-5/31-3/45-6]19-3}19-7/54-8]10-0/43- 1135-8] 7-3] 4-8! 6-3] 9-5 
Te—MONICtON a a. ,.a\s ocho «atevotel 42-2)37-9}41-2/29-8}21-8]. .. .|37-5/35-8]30-0/47-5]19-4/20-1]55-9]10-0/42-8135-5] 8-0] 4-6] 5-8110-0 
8 Saint John..5.....066.- 42-3139 -2)38-8/30-8|23 -9130-0/38-1]39-2)31-1]44-6]19-3]19-7/56-1111-0/42-8135-4] 7-3] 4-3] 5-9] 9-7 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi............. 37-4133-7|36-4/27-7/21-3)....|37-0/31-7/29-5/49-0/20-0/20-7/55-3| 9-5139-5)....1 6-7] 4-5). 10-0 
AOD SP es fave atele a Wales 39-1136 -0)38-9}27-1/21-4/31-1]37-1]32-1/27-8/46-4/18-0]19-1/52-1]10-0/38-2132-7| 5-3] 3-8] 5-5} 9-5 
11—Montreal.\.)....);..j505% ss. « 40-0/37-5|43-7|27-0/22-0/26-3/36- 7/33 -4/26- 8145-9] 18-9]19-4|51-3]10-5/39-0134-0] 6-0] 3-8] 5-4} 9-5 
12—“Quebecs seu Matey ateelcae 37+5/33-7/35-5)26-0/ 18 -3]33-4/36-6/31-1)26-6)42-2/18-9]19-5/52-0110-0139-4134-5] 5-5] 3-7] 5-8] 9-7 
18—St. Hyacinthe.......... 34-4/33-9/34-6/26-0/21-4)32-3)34-9]28-3]25-2146-8]18-0]19-5/52-4| 8-5/38-7/31-7| 5-3] 4-1] 6-0] 9-9 
1A 8t, Jobing. sc. sa eaite s 54 39-7|36-0/40-3)/27-7]19-0/31-7|36-3137-0)/27-0/45-8]19-2/19-7/49-5] 9-0/38-3]....| 5-3] 4-1] 5-51 9-7 
15—Sherbrooke............. 41-2)/38-6/38-3}28-9)/21-4/33 -8]36-3]33-1/25-9/38-8]18-4119-6|53-7| 9-0/37-9135-0| 5-3] 4-21 6-0] 9-8 
Oz OPEV er netics Martial aceite 37-4/36-1/33-0/24-6/18-O1... .|35-0/32-4/24-6/45-3118-7]19-8153-7| 9-0139-1131-7] 5-3} 4-0] 5-3/10-0 
17—Thetford Mines......... 83-°9/85-4)27-7)24-7/17-3]. 0. .4.... 25-1/23-9/37-6/18-9]19-5151-8} 8-0/39-2)....] 4-7] 4-1] 5-1] 9-7 
18—Three Rivers........... 38-3]34-6/36-6/25-5)20-2]... ./32-4|28-7/26-0/46-2118-5/19-6152-9] 9-0138-7/35-0] 6-0] 4-0} 5-5) 9-7 
Ontario— | 
19—Bellevalle x cjfesie saith he 39-3/36-6/40-0/28- 7/23 -6)30-0|39-7|36 -0|29-5}46-2]18-8119-1146-7110-0/39-5|34-4] 6-7| 4-2] 5-4] 8-8 
20—Brantford... 0... 666800s 40-5/37-4)41-9/29-7/21-0/31- 2/38 - 9137 -9]29-2]46-2]18-5}19-3141-9]10-0/39-4]....| 6-7] 4-2] 5-4] 9-1 
21—Brockville.........+0+- 41-0)37-4}45-5/30-7)22-1]... .|38-0]34-5}28-8/46-7/19-1/19-5149-1/10-0/38-2]....| 6-3] 4-1] 5-6] 9-0 
22—-CHEthami. esac cies's 40-0)37-3)41-1)29-8/21-4/31-5/36-2/37-9/33-1146-4]18-3]19-4]43-9]10-0/38-4]....] 5-3] 4-1 5-1 8-9 
28--Cormwall Aue. <vaideoe 40-0|37-4/42-3/28-3]20- 1]80-7/38 -6)36-3]27-3/45-3]19-1]19-5|46-7110-0|39-4131-7| 6-0] 4-2] 5-8! 9-2 
24—Fort William........... 40-3/36-4|39-1/28-4/22-3)....|37-7|36-5]29-9/45-5]18-2]19-1156-4/11-0/39-5133-7] 6-0] 4-0] 5-1] 8-9 
BOSONS, cts iekin Piase sins shainss 39-7|36-8/41-5]29-5)24-7]... .136-0/37-5|28-6/46-3]18-7|19-2/47-7110-0/39-3140-0] 6-7] 4-1] 5-7] 8-8 
Hoare ASUOIDD LL vista, 5 srote.4:s bea 39-7/38-1/36-5|30-4/25-6)30-8)39-8139-1]29-6/46-3]18-3]}19-3]45-7]10-0/39-5}....| 6-0] 4-1] 5-6] 9-0 
27—Hamilton... v.65... es 40-4137 -6/42-6/29-8)24-9/32-0/40-9/39-3)31- 1146-4] 18-6}19-1/48-0111-0/40-2/38-3] 6-0] 4-21 5-5) 8-8 
OS a NIN EStONE: «a isicniclena pain ely 40-7|36-6/39-6/28-3)19-9]... .137-7}36-0/28-6}45-8] 19-0] 19-3/50-6]10-0/39-2|....] 6-0] 4-31 5-3] 9-1 
29—Kitchener............ . {39-6137 +3139-8]29-1)24-5}29-5/38-0]37-8|28-8]46-0)18-5]19-6146-0 10-0 39-7/35-6] 6-3) 4-0} 6-0} 8-8 
m0 London ee sk Meee. 40-4/37-3}41-2)29-4)23 -4/29-7136- 7137-3] 28 - 2|45-0]18-6119-2147-3110-01/39-3]....] 6-0] 4-0] 5-6] 8-9 
31—Niagara Falls........... 40-1136. 4/43 -0/29-3/21-9)/29-2)36-7/37-7/29-3}44-3]18-9]19-7/48-7|10-5/40-1]....| 6-0] 4-3] 5-6] 9-1 
32—North Bay....3 ss. .  |41-1)37-9/44-3/30-6)21-1]... .137-3]39-5|33-4/46- 7] 18-6) 19-4/53-9111-0/39-6]....1 6-7] 4-3] 6-3] 9-9 
38—Oshawa. .... isle cesen » -|89+9)37+2)43-4)29-6)24-3]... .138-3/38-4/28-8/46-1]19-3/19-5/46-4110-0140-0]....1 6-0] 4-01 5-6] 8-9 
34—Ottawa.........cccceees 40-9137-9144-3130-1122-8132-7137-1135-6129-9]48-6118-4119- 1151-6 10-0 39-2132-5} 6-7| 3-91 5-71 8-9 
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COAL AND RENTALS, CANADA, JANUARY, 1943 
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- 4 S ‘a la é Be 
83 aul 3 : Ele jecle leo a2 
| 3] 8 ee] | .|5 3 fe |geles/o8| 2 #3] | _ | Rent ic) 

a2) 22] 53) £8) 8 | a] s/t ales dlacles les) cetee| pal tale] Se | 2g 

@ | eR] OR ~8| @2| 35 gs es) 23 ae gs Sos Ree [ae on} 38 a3 

Ee | #8] £8] $5| 22) 22| SEIS a] a S/a Ble BlSR/ERIS RIA RISES e/g) SR | 22 
eela fo la lo la |r Sn We me We OAS are 1a 

cts. | cts. 3 

14-9] 15-4] 15-7] 6-5] 9- -6|16-1148-9/65-9|38-5}....|35-6|49-6| 8-6] 8-1|53-6/37-9]...... -62| 24-00-28-00(d)| 1 
14-5] 14-3] 14-9] 7-4] 7-7] 44: -5] 8-2/50-3/38-0]...... -69| 27-50-31-50 | 2 
14-8| 14- 2 3] 7. : lth. 4l4k-149-2132-0192-0138-3149-5| 8-2] 8-2152-3137-9]...... : 16-00-20-00 3 
14-7] 15-0] 15-0] 6-5} 7-7] 47-2] 13-4]15-0/45-4|58-3/36-0)....135-7/49-0| 8-6] 8-4/51-2/37-8]...... -63|  18-00-22-00(d)| 4 
15-1 . . ° e . 5 . f ; . 5 A; ° : ° ° “Oh r ee. * 26-50-30-50 5 
14-9] 15-1] 15-4] 6-6] 7-4] 39-2]... -7]42-1]52-3|38-6]20-5|38-7|48-4] 8-5] 8-3]51-4/38-0)...... -11] 21-00-25-00(d)| 6 
15-0] 14-7] 14-9] 6-6] 7-7] 40-7]..... -0]44-9]50-6/39-7121-0]38-1/49-1] 9-0] 8-8/54-5/38-0]...... -00|, 26-00-30-00(d)| 7 
15-3] 15-0] 15-0] 6-7] 7-6] 43- -4| §-3]49-3]38-0]...... -75| 20-50-24-50(d)| 8 
14-0] 15-6]..... .31 9-8] 48-81 17-0117-5145-3159-4/41-3]... .|40-0/49-5] 8-5] 8-1/50-4139-8] 18-36]......]...........0000. 9 
14-1 8-0/44-9138-9] 17-09]...... 15-50-19-50  |10 
12-9 7-9|46-3/39-7| 16-97|...... 23-00-27-00(d)|11 
14-2 7-9|42-5/39-8] 16-64)...... 26-00-30-00(d) {12 
get. .3| 6-41 8-71 51-7] 13-8|15-2134-4/45-1/39-3]....|86-5/44-7] 8-0] 7-8/41-5|40-8] 16-07]...... 16-00-20-00(d)}13 
12-8 +1] 46-5] 15-3]16-0137-6|47-2139-0|....137-7/46-0] 8-0] 7-9]40-5/40-0| 15-81)......].......e eee e eee 14 
13-4] 15-1] 17-3] 6-3} 8-2| 44-5] 15-0/18-1]40-5]44-1/39-4}....139-7/48-3] 8-0] 8-0)39-8)39-3) 17-85)...... 20-00-24-00(d)|15 
14-7] 14-3].....| 7-0] 8-6] 50-6] 15-0117-7/42-5]....|40-0]....|36-7/46-3] 7-9) 7-7/45-8189-4]......]0.. 0. [eee eee eee eee 16 
12-7] 14-1]... -1] 8-41] 44-5] 15-0]15-7]42-7/47-0/39-5]... .|87-3]/47-8] 8- +38} Miya 14-00-18-00(d)|17 
13-7| 14-7| 14-7] 5-9} 8-9] 46-8] 15-7]17-3/42-7/49-5138-8]....|37-2|49-4| 8-5) 8-0/47-3/40-6] 16-32)...... 20-00-24-00(d)|18 
13-4] 14-5] 14-8] 6-1] 7-0} 46-8] 15-7]14-7/39-6/43-1]....].... -3/45-6| 8- nV :) eee 22-00-26-00 |19 
14-3| 14-4] 14-7] 6-1] 7-4] 48-6]..... -8|41-4143-9]35-0]....132-8]46-0] 8- -00/...... 22-00-26-00  |20 
14-2] 14-6] 14-7] 6-4] 7-6] 47-4]... -5139-9144-7]....].... -0|47-0} 8- ‘OOboysxsh 20-00-24-00 |21 
14-3] 15-1] 14-7] 5-4] 6-9] 47-4]..... -8137-3]39-7|37-0|....133-1145-0] 8-7| 8-5]40-3/38-4} 16-00]...... 21-50-25-50  |22 
15-0] 15-0l..... aS PAA Var | at Baral Pied “Disc lieee -7|....] 82] 8-2/45-9/38-6] 16-50]...... 23 -00-27-00(d)|23 
14-5] 14-7] 15-3} 6-6] 7-9] 42-3] 16-0]18-6/40-7/47-5|....|19-8/36-6/44-7| 8-6] 8-5/41-5/38-1| 16-80]...... 25-00-29-00 |24 
14-0] 14-4] 14-4] 6-3] 7-1] 46-41..... -1140-9]46-5]....].... -8|44-1] 8-6] 8-3/43-7/39-5] 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00  |25 
13-8] 14-1] 14-6} 6-2] 7-1] 47-5]..... -3|40-6]42-2/35-7]....|83-2/45-3] 8- 00) es 22-00-26-00  |26 
13-7] 14-3] 14-8] 6-2] 7-3] 48-8]..... -3|42-7/42-5/34-8]....134-2145-4] 8-2] 8-1/41-4/39-3] 15-50]...... 26-00-30-00  |27 
13-8] 14-3| 14-5} 6-8] 7-5] 46-1] 14-4|14-3]38-2/45-0/36-3],...185-3/46-3] 8-1] 7-9]43-8/38-6) 16-00}...... 28-00-32-50  |28 
14-1] 14-3] 14-6] 6-5] 7-4] 47-21... -3139-2]45-9|/36-3]....134-5/44-9| 8-7) 8-4|40-1139-4] 16-00)...... 26-00-30:50  |29 
14-0] 14-9] 15-1] 6-1} 7-1] 47-7]... -1140-2]41-5]36-8]....133-6]44-7| 8-6] 8-4/44-5139-3] 16-50]...... 26-50-30-50  |30 
13-4] 13-1] 15-0} 7-0} 7-0} 48-5]..... -8140-3]40-9|35-2/17-6|34-4/43-0] 8-7] 8-7/44-5|39-6] 14-63]...... 25-00-29-00 {31 
14-3] 14-6] 14-8] 6-6] 7-5] 47-7]..... .7|43-7|47-5138-0|....|37-8]47-1] 9-0] 8-9/51-4/39-3] 17-25]...... 23-00-27-00 {32 
13-8] 14-5] 14-5} 6-9] 7-5] 44-3]..... -6|38-9143-0]....].... 4144-9] 8-6] 7-4/48-5|39-2] 16-00]...... 23-00-27-00 [33 





neabion 31-00-35-00  |34 
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LOCALITY 


Ontario—Con. 


35—Owen Sound 
36—Peterborough 


ee 


eecescoerece 


37—Port Arthur 


seececeseece 


eeeweoeerceese 


41—Sault Ste. Marie 
42—Stratford 


eee ee eceeseore reece 


eeceoeocees 


eee eee esecceroe 


ee ce ed 


43—Sudbury 
44—Timmins 
45—Toronto 
46—Welland 
47—Windsor 


Manitoba— 
49—Brandon. 
50—Winnipeg 


ee 


CS ey 


es 


Cr ee ey 


cee eee sore eee ees 


Saskatchewan— 


ee ed 


oe er] 


58—Regina 


eee eee rere sree eces 


54—Saskatoon 


eee rece eresaeces 


Alberta— 
55—Calgary 


56—Drumbeller 
57—Edmonton 
58—Lethbridge 


eee ereeer re seeer 


seeecesreoeens 


sec ee eee eoeees 


se eeeereeeece 


British Columbia— 


59—Nanaimo 


ee ey 


60—New Westminster..... es 


61—Prince Rupert 


63—Vancouver...... yeahs $4 


64—Victoria............ ‘ 


(a) Ontario and East, 32 one dik 


(b) Inclusive of all sales tax 


a ed 


62—Trail Peewee eecoece ecocccee 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 












































se d|/ lee] be 
: 4 jee) JR [Bile 
o + 2/9 o}- Oo Peace wal Ona ad 

|. [és Zo| [fs] |2 (3 le fe 2 | 8 
foi janis a] 2]. Sloe Be Lae Pesan Pou eo 
$ {8 [24/3 Eaeegeeel ge lo is le ff ge 
eslee|sl= ey|22[SS/&8) c]-s]e<]Ss[es| cals & 
= 8/2 82/3 2e/K Ale £/ Gs | S/S R/S R/S E/2 Ez RES 
a el lle ak Nd SP site ci it <9 
cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| ets.| cts.| cts.| ets.| cts.| cts.| cts. cts.] cts. 
39-5/36-9/40-2/27-9123-4 39-7)36-5}28-0/45-4/18-1/19-1/45-2110-0140-0 6-0) 4-0} 5-4] 9-4 
40-3/37-7/41-5)29-2/23-1133-7136-9138-9130-1/46-7|18-7|19-1/47-2]10-0/39-3 6-0} 4-2) 5-4] §-7 
39-4)36 -8/37-6/27-6)/23- 1/28-0137-6|35-8]28-8149-2118-0/18-9/56-3111-0139-3/34-21 6-3] 4-2 5-6] 9-5 
40-3/37-0/43-5|29-7/22-8 38 -6/40-0/30-4/46-0/18-6/19-0/48-8]10-5/40-0 6-0} 4-2) 5-4] 9-0 
40 -0/37-0)42-3]29-9/24-7/29-5137-6|/38-7|30-4146-4]18-9]19-6|45-7|10-0139-8133-31 6-0] 4-2 5:8] 9-6 
39-6/37-3/41-8]29-4/22-6133-7137-0137-4131-6146-2/18-9119-6]46-6|10-0/39-8 6-0} 4-0) 6-0] 9-4 
39-7/36- 9/38 -6]28-9/23-3 37 +2136 -3]28-6/43-9]18-2 19-2)56-3}11-0/39-6/36-0} 6-7| 4-0! 6-0} 9.3 
38-7/36-7/41-0}29-4/23-2 46-0/18-8}20-3/41-3]10-0/39-6 5-3} 3-8] 5-7] 9-1 
40-8138 -2)40-8}29-0/23 -4)28-5|35-6136-9}20-7/44-0]18-9]19-4151-5/11-0/39-0134-6] 6-71 4-2 6-5] 9-3 
39-0}35-9}39-9}28-7/22- 4129-5137 -3138-0130-6144-8119-4119-6157-3112-0139:9134-2] 6-7] 4-4 5:9] 9-6 
40-4/37-0/43-3/29-9124-0}32-4139-5138 -0]26-7/48-2118-3119-1147-5]11-0139-8138-0] 6-71 4-2 5-4] 8-8 
40-0136 -4/42-0/29-3/23.3 36-9}28-9/43-7/18-0]19-2/45-3]11-0/40-0 6-7} 4-1) 5-2) 9-1 
39-9137-0/41-4}29.4 38 3/38 -3}30-8/45-1]18-6}19-2/49-5]11-0139-4 6-0) 4-2] 5-3) 8-8 
40-0137 -2)39-3/28-4]23.3 35-8137 +5127 -5/44-3] 18 5]18-9/43-7/10-0139-5 6-0) 3-8] 5-9] g.g ° 
38-0133 -3/39-4/27-2/21.3 38-7135 2|26-8|45-4/17-3/21-1/43-0]10-0137-8 7-1) 3-9] 5-7] 9-1 
38-3/34-0)34-4/27.1)24-3]28-5/37-3/35-9/30-1/46-8/17-4]19-6/46-6] 9-0/37-2/34-11 8-0 3-7] 5-5] 8-9 
38-7133 +3]37-3]27-7/20-5 34-4/34-3/27-2/45-5/16-4/20-7|/38-0]11-0/37-3 7-2) 3-8! 5-71 8-7 
32:°6)29-4/33-2/24-6119-4 32-0/33-7|/25-7/34-8116-8|20-2/45-2/10-0/38-8132-4] 6-0] 4-4 5-8 8-8 
37-9133-7|36-9)26- 1/23 -4/25-3/32-9]32-8]24-7]/42-5/16-6121-7/45-3]10-0137-5 6-8] 4-0} 6-1] 8-8 
38 -6)34-1/37-4/27-6|20-9}28 -2/36-3134-5127-2/44-9116-4120-1/44-1110-0137-3 7-2] 3-7] 5-2] 8-9 
39-7)35-7/41-9)/28-6)24-7|/27-5/35-0/35-6/30-7/48-1]/16-9/20-1144-0110-0138-1138-3] 7-2 3-9} 5-4] 8-9 
37+5/33-7/37-3}26-5/22-0 35-0/27-0/44-9]17-4121-7145-0/10-0/39-2 8-0} 4-3] 5-7] 9-2 
38 +3/33 -3/36-4)/24 -5/23 -0)27-5/32-3134-9/27-3146-5117-1/20-4144-5]10 0/37-4/32-8) 7-2) 3-9] 5-3] 8-7 
39-2134 - 2/38 -0/29-0/21-5/26-3]33-0 44-2/16-9/21-2145-5110-0/38-2 8-0} 4-1 8-8 
43-1/39-1)44-9)/30-8/26-2/34-3]/38-3/39-1134-7150-6119-1/20-6140-2112-0143-1 9-0) 4-4] 6-0) 9-3 
41-5/36-9)/43-9)29-3}24-6133-3/38-5/37-3/29-5]47-1/18-7/20-1139- 1110-0140 9|33-7} 8-0} 4-2] 6-0} 9-4 
42-0)38-0/43 -0]27-7/23-7134-2}35-0]/40-7 49-3)19-4/21-2)54-1115-0/41-3!....]10-0] 5-0l....110-0 
42-8/39-0)41-3)/30-6)/27-7/29-7|40-7|39-7/31-4148-4118-2122-5153-2113-0139 9/32-7] 9-0} 4-2) 6-0) 9-3 
43-1/39-1/42-5)/29-6/26-3/29-6/42-0/36-8130-0/48-9]17-9119 3/39-0/10-0/40-8 9-6) 4-2) 5-8) 9 
42-9/38-8/45-2/30-2/26- 1/33 -0/38-1/37-6|29-5147-5118 9/20-4/40-4/11-0/41-9 9-0} 4-3) 6-6] 9 





Manitoba and West, 4 pound tin. 


1944] PRICES AND PRICE CONTROL i eae 


COAL AND RENTALS, CANADA, JANUARY, 1943 
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ee his le le |e eee ca 
> © |B LS LS is > 
as Pe oe ae | ; E s 3 3 pe 38 68 es : ag . Rent (c) 
gs|ssis8]/ 88/8 | Sia |& [FS eslasyesigsissie | (3 teal g_| 2. 
28) 28) <8] a8) 22) 22) 0] SEBS oo] e128 a2 | Seize |e |selee| 22 | G8 
es|2*/6"|A*|e*|a* seo eae tee eee 38/2 
cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.) cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| $ (b) | $ (b) $ 
18h. aevla sess 6-4| 7-1] 47-5]..... 13-6/40-4)42-9/35-0)... .|34-5)45-0} 8-5] 8-4/48-7/38-9]°16-50]...... 16-00-20-00 {35 
® 13-6] 14-3) 14-4] 6-2] 7-3) 46-4)..... 13-9}40-8/42-O0]....].... 34-7/44-7! 8-5) 8-5/44-3/38-9] 16-75]...... 24-00-28-00 {36 
14-2] 14-9] 14-9) 6-6] 7-3] 42-8)..... 18-0/40-3)50-7/38-0/19-2)35-6/44-3) 8-5} 8-4/41-9/38-1] 16-50]...... 23-00-27-00 |37 
138-7) 14-7] 15-0) 6-9 7.3 SS.Ol ten tere 41-2)44-6 33-2 19-5/32-4)44-0] 8-6) 8-3)/43-2/39-0) 15-75]).,....] 27-00-31-00 [38 
14-0] 14-7] 14-6} 6-3} 7-5] 48-9)..... 14-7/43-0/46-4]....].... 34-4/45-8! 8-7] 8-6/48-7/39-7] 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 [39 
15-0] 14-8) 15-0} 6-9] 7-1) 48-7]..... 15-7/48-2/42-1)....4.... 34-0/45-8] 8-8] 8-8|43-4/39-2] 16-50]...... 23°00-27-50 {40 
14-5) 15-6) 15-2) 6-5} 6-1) 48-4) 13-8)14-9/36-6/45-6/38-3]... .184-9/45-2) 8-5] 8-4/41-2139-2] 17-00]...... 23-00-27-00 41 
eel one 14-6} 15-0) 6-0] 8-2) 48-5).....{14-8/40-2/44-2)....1....184-4/47-0) 8-7] 8-7/44-3/38-5) 16-00]......] 21-00-25-00 [42 
14-5] 14-8) 14-7 6-1 as 48-5]. .... 16-1/37-7/46-7|37 +3]... .136-3]48-1] 8-8) 8-5)44-8138-9] 17-75]...... 27-00-31-00 48 
15-1] 14-8) 15-5}. 6-1] 7-4) 51-4)..... 16-5)40-0)44-4/38-0/23-0/36-1/47-7] 8-9] 8-8139-3/39-1] 19-50]...... ' 22-50-26-00 [44 
13-4] 14-1) 14-1] 6-0} 7-6) 46-9]..... 14-0/39-6)41-3/32-9)....|32-2/43-9] 8-2) 8-0/44-4/38-6] 15-50}...... 32-50-36-50 [45 
14-0} 13-8)..... is Chis chee rt) Onan Frere AQ< 7144 2b .s sel ese ibaewalien oe Se Als Se 4ihke 239-0) 15. G0 oo, . leaee cok tee ene 46 
13-0] 14-6) 14-6} 5-9} 7-3] 46-3)..... 14-3/36-0/37-6]....].... 33-8/44-9] 8-2} 8-0/38-8/38-9] 16-00]...... 25-00-29-00 47 
14-3] 15-1] 14-5} 6-3) 6-7] 47-0)..... 15-3)39-8/46-1]....].... 32-5/46-0] 8-6) 8-5/45-3/39-0} 16-00)...... 22-00-26-00 148 
15-6} 15-3} 16-0] 7-1] 6-0} 34-1] 14-7|14-9/42-5)42-61....]21-4]..../42-5] 9-11 9-0144-5/38-2)...... 8-45) 21-00-25-00 49 
15-4) 15-6) 15-8] 7-0; 5-9} 36-0}..... 15-7/40-2140-4|/68-0}22-1)..../44-7] 9-1] 8-9/37-6138-1]...... 13-10} 26-00-30-00 {50 
16-3] 15-0} 15-7) 6-2) 5-3) 38-1)..... 14-8)40-2/46-7]....]....1.... 46-7] 9-3} 9-2/41-7/38-9]...... 10-45} 21-00-25-50 {51 
15-9) 16-6) 16-7) 7-1] 6-1) 27-7) 15-3}16-4/39-9)37-4)/71-0]....]. ... [48-3] 9-9) 9-6/39-3/37-8]...... 10-65} 19-50-23-50 {52 
16-0] 16-0} 15-2) 6-6] 6-0) 35-9}..... 16-1)40-3)37-9/72-2)21-6)....|47-6] 9-2) 9-6/42-6/38-0]...... 11-65] 27-50-31-50 153 
17-4) 16-4) 16-3) 7-1) 6-1) 35-6) 14-7/15-4/42-1/44.6]... ./24-1164-3/46-7) 9-5) 9-5/43-6]37-8)...... 10-25} 22-00-26-00 54 
14-9] 14-5} 14-9] 7-4) 5-8) 44-0] 15-6)15-7/38-3/47-1|68-2/20-9/57-7/45-7| 9-0] 9-2/41-5137-4]...... 8-40] 26-00-30-00 155, 
16-5] 16-0} 16-3] 7-6] 6-2) 48-7]..... 15-7|]41-5)47-1/71-9/23-3]....148-7] 9-5) 9-6/42-5/37-9]....../...... 20-00-24-00 156 
15-2) 15-0} 15-2) 7-2) 6-7] 32-1] 14-2/16-5)42-8/38-9165-6]22-5]..../44-7] 9-2) 9-3/43-3/37-9]...... 5-55] 24-50-28-50 157 
16-0) 14-1) 14-7) 7-0) 5-5) 48-4)..... 16-7|37-5|39-4/67-7)....]. +++ {45-0) 9-3) 9-4/45-0/37-5)...... 5-00] 22-00-26-00 158 
15-1} 15-5) 14-7) 8-1) 6-1) 49-4].....1.... 41-7/38-7163-2}20-8)....|43-0) 8-7) 8-5/41-7/388-1]......4...... 17-00-21-00 {59 
14-9} 14-5] 15-3) 7-3) 5-9] 43-9)..... 14-1/38-2/37-4/63-6}21-4]....|43-4] 7-9] 7-8]36-7/38-2)...... 13-00} 20-50-24-50 {60 
16-4) 15-4) 16-0} 8-5) 6-3] 56-9].....].... 46-6/42-8167-0/21-0)....|45-0) 8-7] 8-5/44-5/38-8]...... 13-80} 20-00-24-00 {61 
ye 15-9] 16-9) 8-7) 5-1) 45-7) 13-9]15 7 ‘u- ¢)-26°5:u0-0/23-7/58-4150-0} 8-9} 8-9139-5137-9]......] 10-90] 23-00-27-00 62 , 
15-0} 14-8} 14-6} 7-1) 5-6) 44-7/.....].... 40-8)37-4)61-6)20-8154-0/42-1) 8-0) 8-0/38-3/37-8]...... 13-00] 23-50-27-50 {63 
14-8] 15-1) 15-2) 7-3] 6-6) 46-8} 15-0)13-9/40-1/36-9]....|21-7/53-3/42-2| 8-9] 8-4/42-0/38-4]...... 13-25] 21-00-25-00 {64 





(c) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 Census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the change indi- 
cated by these reports. 

(d) Rents marked (d) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment and flat rents 
have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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TABLE V—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 


BUREAU OF STATISTICS# 


Average Prices in 1926=100 
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Com- Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec.| Jan. 
Commodities modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1987 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943] 1944 
*ATl commodities.’.......6...5.6; 567 | 64-0/127-4|155-9} 97-3/103-0] 94-0] 63-8] 81-9] 73-2] 82-6] 84-6} 94-3)102-5]102-5 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I, Vegetable products......... 135. | 58-1/127-9]167-0] 86-2}/105-1] 87-1] 50-5) 87-6} 60-4] 73-7| 71-8) 82-3) 94-9) 95-1 
IJ. Animals and Their Products 76 | 70-9/127-1)145-1} 96-01103-01107-0} 57-2] 75-4] 72-9! 79-9] 83-5] 98-8)109-6)108-3 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

IPTOGUCTS CUP e whanau 85 | 58-2/157-1)176-5|101-7|104-3) 93-2) 67-9] 72-2) 66-3] 82-5} 84-4] 93-3} 91-9} 91-9 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Panerai iene ann aaa 49 | 63-9] 89-11154-4]106-31100-6] 93-7) 63-5] 73-0) 76-2) 86-0) 91-9|100-4}115-8}115-8 
V. Iron ved Its Products...... 44 | 68-9]156-9}168-4]104-6|100-8] 93-3] 85-4] 92-1) 97-6)102-9]106-3]112-9)115-8}116-0 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 18 98-4/141-9/135-5| 97-3/105-7] 96-9] 56-9] 82-5] 70-3] 76-2) 77-7| 78-3) 79-7| 79-7 
their’ products.)0 20/2.) 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
PTOCAUCESS eeu Ne ere te siete 83 | 56-8] 82-3)112-2/107-0/100-6} 93-4] 86-0} 85-6] 85-6] 97-6] 91-0} 99-3)102-4)102-9 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCR Hane oc Reais eke een 77 | 63-4/118-7|141-5}105-41100-9} 94-9] 81-9] 79-2) 78-9) 85-5] 91-3/103-8)100-2)100-1 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0/102-7/136-1] 96-9|103-2] 94-1] 69-7) 78-0] 74-4] 82-4) 85-5} 95-3] 97-8) 97-8 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
DACCOn OU NP elute cere 126 | 61-8]119-0}150-8} 90-2|103-1] 96-6) 59-3] 79-4] 71-7} 79-6} 82-1) 95-8/103-3}102-5 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 | 62-2) 91-9]/126-3]101-4]103-2} 92-4) 76-6) 77-1] 76-2) 84-3] 87-7] 95-0} 94-1] 94-8 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67°7/133-3|164-8] 98-8|103-2} 93-6] 57-8] 83-5) 68-1] 78-9] 79-7] 86-6] 99-4] 99-6 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1} 81-9]108-6}104-1|102-7| 94-4] 87-7| 92-1] 95-0] 96-6|102-2/108-5]117-5}118-9 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1/139-0}171-0} 98-2]103-3| 93-5} 54-5) 82-5] 65-1] 76-9] 77-2) 84-2) 97-4) 97-5 
Building and Construction 
Materiata ies dsc aaa 111 | 67-0}100-7}144-0|108-7/102-3) 98-0) 75-7) 90-0] 87-2} 93-6] 98-7}112-7|126-5)126-1 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 267 | 69-5/148-1]177-3| 95-8/103-5) 92-5) 50-9} 81-2) 61-3] 74-1] 73-6] 79-4] 92-5) 92-6 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— ‘ 
AW iittel ann.4 Sete. 186 | 59-2}134-7|176-4| 91-2]107-2) 86-6] 51-0) 82-2) 58-8] 71-2} 70-3] 80-3] 90-6) 90-7 
Be Animal Ge. aaee 105 70-1/129-0)146-0} 95-9)104-0}105-1) 58-6) 77-1) 73-8) 81-6] 84-5} 96-3/101-9)101-4 
Farm (Canadian)..... 70 | 64-1/182-6}160-6]} 88-0/105-1} 95-6] 43-6] 86-0) 64-8] 70-0] 67-2) 77-3)104-6/104-0 

TNT AT ING oe Ce Le ak 16 | 65-9}111-7/114-1) 91-7) 98-3)105-6| 59-1] 69-1] 67-4] 77-7| 84-2/108-3)138-2/138-0 
TDUEMPOTESU ees sea eee ieee 57 | 60-1! 89-7|151-3/106-8]100-7| 93-6) 63-8) 72-9] 76-0] 85-6) 91-5/100-0/115-1}115-1 
WVegManeral ts eee ee ee 203 | 67-9)115-2]134-6|106-4|101-1) 92-8] 80-4] 85-9] 85-0] 88-8] 92-3) 97-7)100-2)|100-5 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8)120-8)154-1) 94-7|106-0| 94-2) 51-2) 82-5) 64-8] 75-3} 76-6] 87-1]104-2)104-1 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8]127-7|156-5|100-4|103-0| 92-6] 67-2] 78-5] 73-4] 81-5] 83-4] 92-0] 93-8] 93-8 





+ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—monthly, Prices and 
Price Indexes (Canada); annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries) 
* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236; 1926 to 1933 inclusive, 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


Wholesale Prices 


Strength in vegetable products, iron and 
steel and non-metallic minerals balanced 
weakness in animal products and chemicals 
and allied products to hold the general 
wholesale price index unchanged in January 
at 102-5 (1926—100). Firmer quotations for 
rye and potatoes were sufficient to advance 
the vegeiabdle series 0-2 points to 95-1, while 
a rise from 115-8 to 116:0 for iron and 
steel products was due to higher freight rates 
for steel sheets. The group index for non- 
metallic minerals moved 0°6 points higher to 
102-9, due to relatively sharp increases in 
Nova Scotia coal and coke which outweighed 


a decline in cement at Winnipeg. Continued 
seasonal weakness in eggs was almost entirely 
responsible for a drop of 1:3 points to 108-3 
in animal products despite scattered increases 
for live stock, meats and poultry and milk 
and its products. Chemicals and _ allied 
products declined 0-1 to 100-1, due to a 
reduction in inorganic chemicals. 

The Canadian farm products price index 
moved 0°6 points below the December, 1943, 
wartime peak to 104-0 in January. A drop 
of 2:3 points to 123-8 for. animal products 
reflected sharp seasonal weakness for eggs. 
Field products were firmer, moving up 0:4 
to 92-1, due to gains for potatoes, onions 
and hay. 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada During the Fourth 
Quarter of 1943 © 


RSS G the fourth quarter of 1943 there 

were 295 fatal industrial accidents, in- 
cluding deaths from industrial diseases, 
reported by workmen’s compensation boards, 
etc. This compares with 355 fatal accidents 
in the fourth quarter of 1942. Of the 295 
fatalities in the period under review, 115 
occurred in October, 96 in November and 84 
in December. Fatal accidents during each 
year are recorded by quarterly periods in 
the issues of the Lasour Gazerre for May, 
August and November of that year, and in 
February of the following year. 

The supplementary lists of accidents not 
reported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred, 
contain 33 fatalities for the first three quarters 
of 1943 and five fatalities for 1942. 

In this series of reports, it is customary to 
record industrial accidents under the dates 
of their occurrence, and fatal industrial 
diseases under the dates on which they prove 
fatal. 

Information concerning accidents was 
received from the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners, certain other official 
Sources, as well as from the correspondents 
of the Lasour Gazerre and newspaper 
reports classified by groups of industries, the 
fatalities occurring during the fourth quarter 
of 1943 were as follows: agriculture, 22; 
logging, 34; fishing and trapping, 8; mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 55; manu- 
facturing, 51’; construction, 25; electricity, 
gas, and water production and supply, 3; 
transportation and public utilities, 63; trade, 
17; service, 17. 

Of the mining accidents, 22 were in 
“metalliferous mining”, 24 in “coal mining”, 
seven in “non-metallic mineral mining and 
quarrying, nes.’, and two in “structural 
materials”. | 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, four 
were in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco”, 
one in “animal foods”, two in “leather, fur 
and products”, one in “rubber products”, 
seven in “saw and planing mill products”, 
one in “wood products”, four in “pulp, paper 
and paper products”, one in “printing and 
publishing”, 15 in “iron, steel and products”, 
two in “non-ferrous metal products”, three 
in “non-metallic mineral products”, four in 
“chemical and allied products”, five in 
“shipbuilding”, and one in “miscellaneous 
products”. 
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In construction there were 10 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures”, 11 in “highway 
and bridge”, and four in “miscellaneous”. 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 32 fatalities in “steam railways”, 18 
in “water transportation”, one in “air trans- 
portation”, and 12 in “local and highway 
transportation”’. 

In trade there were seven fatalities in 
“wholesale”, and 10 in “retail” trade. 

Of the fatalities in service, eight were in 
“public administration”, one in “recreational”, 
one in “laundering, dyeing and cleaning”, one 
in “custom and repair”, five in “personal, 
domestic and business”, and one in “profes- 
slonal’’, 

There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a large number of lives during 
the period under review. Accidents involving 
the loss of two or more. lives were as 
follows: 

At Glace Bay, NS., on October 2, five 
coal miners were killed when they fell from 
a lift down a 500-foot shaft. Another two 
coal miners lost their lives at Coleman, 
Alberta, when trapped in a mine cave-in on 
October 18. 

Near Cochrane, Ont., on December 11, two 
labourers engaged in logging, were killed by 
an explosion in an oil house while taking 
gasoline from a drum. 

On October 17, two fishermen were drowned 
near Thornbury, Ont., when their boat cap- 
sized. Another two fishermen were drowned 
when a motorboat overturned in a storm, off 
Yarmouth, N.S., on December 1. 

As a result of a fire following an explosion 
in a candy factory, in Toronto, on December 
22, two workers died of burns. At Sydney, 
NS., on November 13, two ironworkers were 
crushed under a loading crane when it 
collapsed while being repaired. Following an 
explosion in a fireworks plant at Cooksville, 
Ont., on December 30, two workers died of 
burns. 

Two labourers, on highway and bridge 
construction, were drowned at Kispiox, B.C., 
on November 15. 

When a train struck a track motor, near 
Unity, Sask. on October 2, two trackmen 
were killed. Two railway labourers lost their 
lives, at Aurora, Ont., on October 8, when 
struck by the steel arm of a crane. Three 
Seamen were drowned near Canso, NS., on 
October 7, when a schooner was wrecked on 
a reef during a storm. Two men were 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


drowned when swept off a sandsucker into 
the harbour at Cobourg, Ont., on Novem- 
ber 29. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occur- 
ring during the first three-quarters of 1943 
has been*compiled which contains 33 fatali- 
ties of which five were in logging, three in 
mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
10 in manufacturing, four in construction, 
nine in transportation and public utilities, 
one in trade and one in service. Two of 
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these accidents occurred in January, two in 
March, three in April, four in May, two in 
June, six in July, five in August, and nine 
in September. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1942 has been made. This in- 
cludes five fatalities of which two were in 
mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
one in manufacturing, one in construction 
and one in transportation and public utilities. 
One of these accidents occurred in March, 
one in August, one in September, one in 
October and one in December. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1943, BY 
GROUPS OF PNY Sates AND CAUSES 
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Importance of Personnel Management in Utilization of 
Manpower 


Address by Mr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour 


This was found to be true during the first 
Great War. It was then that the foundation 
was laid for personnel administration as we 
know it today on this continent. 

Its growth was rapid during the last war. 
In common with all new movements which 
grow too quickly and become too widely 
known without being understood, its functions 
and its place in the industrial organization 
structure were not understood very clearly 
for some time. As a result, charlatans and 
many different kinds of quacks entered the 


IX a speech given before Royal Canadian Air 
Force personnel at Rockcliffe on February 16, 
Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, and Director of National Selec- 
tive Service, reviewed the importance of per- 
sonnel management in the utilization of the 
nation’s manpower. The text of Mr. Mac- 
Namara’s speech is as follows: 

One direct effect of modern war has been 
a keener realization of the important part to 
be played by personnel administrators in 


assisting in the maximum utilization of the 
nation’s manpower and helping to guide it to 
the place it must assume in the war effort, 
both in the armed forces and among civilians 
on the home front. 


field and attempted to capitalize on the popu- | 
larity of the new movement. They caused 
much harm among employers and others with 
whom they became associated, and seriously 
retarded its development. 
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Fortunately, however, a comparatively small 
number of the more competent and exper- 
ienced men continued to function, and chiefly 
through their efforts, industrial management 
gradually became convinced of the valuable 
contribution that systematic and centralized 
personnel administration could make to 
industry. 

Its development came much more rapidly 
in the United States than it did in Great 
Britain or in Canada. There are several 
reasons for this. Firstly, the industrial opera- 
tions in the former are more widely scattered 
geographically, and uniformity of policies and 
practices is desirable when comparing produc- 
tion and costs. Secondly, there are more large 
employers of labour. 

However, both 
Canada, the field was growing slowly and 
steadily on a firm foundation, particularly 
here as we came out of the depths of the 
depression in 1933. Its development was 
usually to be found among the larger Cana- 
dian companies and in Canadian branches of 
American corporations. 


Development in Great Britain 


On the outbreak of the present war, then, 
we find that in the past two decades per- 
sonnel administration had become firmly 
rooted and established in American industry. 
In Great Britain, where it takes more of a 
welfare form, it was growing steadily but still 
not widely accepted. In Canada, the field was 


somewhat restricted due to the comparatively | 


small number of large employers and the lack 
.of any large number of multiple plants under 
one ownership in which personnel manage- 
ment is more badly needed. Notwithstanding 
natural handjcaps to its growth, the field of 
personnel administration had become defi- 
nitely and firmly established in the two central, 
industrial provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
well before 1939. 

The war, however, has speeded up _ its 
development as it has many other fields of 
management and production. 

Early in 1941, it became obvious to those 
who were most closely in touch with condi- 
tions in Great Britain, that greater emphasis 
had to be placed on improving the relation- 
ship existing between management and worker 
if maximum results on the industrial front 
were to be achieved. A scale of production 
never previously conceived just had to be 
secured in Britain in those dark, fearful 
months which followed the sudden collapse 
of France. 

The British Government turned to personnel 
administration as one of the most valuable 
tools not already being used to maximum 
capacity. 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


in Great Britain and in 


[ FEBRUARY 


Ernest Bevin, the Minister of Labour and 
National Service, who was formerly General 
Secretary of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, stated in the British House of 
Commons: 

“In the layout of our war effort sufficient 
attention was not paid to the personnel prob- 
lem...The longer the war goes on, the more 
necessary it becomes to pay greater’ regard to 
this personnel side of industry. The absence 
of a proper understanding of the problem has 
been one of our_ greatest handicaps in this 
great struggle. Hence my additional plea for 
the personnel manager, who should be specially 
trained to have an equal position in industry 
with other members of the executive. Indeed, 
I am sure—and I would emphasize this—that 
our post-war position will be materially helped 
and the future prospects of British industry 


enhanced by a full appreciation of this impor- 
tant fact.” 


Later in 1941, the British Government 
arranged for financial assistance to be given 
for the training of selected persons in per- 
sonnel management. 


Two years later, in October, 1943, after 
being able to judge the effect of the personnel 
training program, and of the value of a sound, 
practical application to. Britain’s production 
problems, Mr. Bevin made the following state- 
ment during a debate in the House: 


“T have insisted upon personne] management 
which, I believe, if persisted in now and main- 
tained after the end of the war, and given a 
proper executive place in industry, will be one 
of the saviours of British industry, now and 
in the future.” 


Situation in Canada 


So much for the situation in Britain. The 
same can be said for Canada. The Canadian 
Government, also recognizing the contribution 
that this phase of management could make 
to the war effort, followed the lead of Great 
Britain, and since early in 1942, the Depart- 
ment of Labour of Canada has sponsored and 
financially aided practical, short courses in ~ 
this field. Seven universities, from coast to 
coast, have co-operated in’ conducting twenty 
such courses. The instructors have been 
drawn chiefly from the most experienced 
personnel managers in all parts of Canada 
and from the United States. 

The Canadian Government has given leader- 
ship and encouragement to the expansion of 
sound personnel management but has refrained 
—and I think most wisely—from the use of 
compulsion. The result has been an unprece- 
dented increase in both the number and effec- 
tiveness—and it is the practical results which 
count—of industrial personnel departments. 

Intervention by the State can only go a 
very short way in promoting better personnel 
administration. Theoretically, the State 
could impose on all firms of a certain size the 
duty of creating a definite personnel organiza- 
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tion but not only could this not be expected 
to achieve the same material results as a 
voluntarily established organization, but it 
would lack what is even more important, the 
spirit by which the organization should be 
animated. 

Force is necessary at times. However, in 
thé field of industrial relations sugar is oft- 
times more efficacious than vinegar. The 
most satisfactory results, in the final analysis, 
will be secured when employers voluntarily 
demonstrate an orderly improvement in 
employee relations on their own initiative. 
They must learn that more can be gained by 
peaceful methods than by force, and teach 
this philosophy to their employees by precept 
and example. The personnel manager is the 
salesman. He must sell this approach both 
to management and the line organization, and 
to the employees and their representatives. 


Maintaining Industrial Relations 


Personnel administration in all types of 
organizations can be divided, with some slight 
overlapping, into two chief parts which are 
very definitely inter-related. Unless these two 
parts are balanced, relations between manage- 
ment and worker are unstable, and much dis- 
cord, discontent, friction, and waste result. 

First, management has certain requirements 
of workers which must be met if the business 
is to continue to function successfully. 

Second, the workers as individuals have 
certain requirements which must be met by 
management before the interest and full co- 
operation of the employees can be secured. 

In peacetime, there exists in many com- 
panies a definite emphasis on the former, 
meeting management’s requirements of work- 
ers, and all too often very little attention is 
paid by management to meeting the indivi- 
dual needs of workers. The effects of such 
policies permit minor troubles to develop 
into major problems. These are at all times 
expensive, whether or not they are clearly 
understood, particularly in the larger com- 
panies. 

All workers from the lowest to the highest 
have many things they desire of life, and 
money, although important and _ necessary, 
cannot buy some of these things. Manage- 
ment also has requirements of workers which 
money cannot buy. 

Employee interest, goodwill, or morale— 
call it what you will—cannot be bought. It 
must be earned. It cannot be secured by 
group treatment, in my opinion, unless and 
until the groundwork has been developed in 
individuals. 

The personnel manager has a definite func- 
tion to develop a contented, adequate, loyal, 
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and co-operative working force. Many 
managements today are a long way from their 
workers, and their knowledge of workers, their 
and their -wants. The personnel 
manager’s duty is to bridge this gap and to 
ensure that both ends of the bridge are built 
on firm foundations. | 

An effective two-way channel of communi- 
cation between management and worker is 
vitally necessary and invaluable. <A_ co- 
operative approach by both parties is of far 
greater importance than any particular form 
of employee organization. 

In Great Britain, personnel administration 
has developed most along lines that we in 
Canada know as “Welfare Work”. With their 
well-established trade unions and collective 
bargaining process, it was probably found that 
it was in working conditions and associations 
not covered in a union agreement, that the 
greatest need for improvement lay. 

Whatever may be the reason, personnel 
administration in Canada follows the Ameri- 
can conception of this function much more 
closely than that of Great Britain. Welfare 
work is a term which is not very well accepted 
by Canadian industry and workers. It smacks 
too much of paternalism, which has been 
found to be most distasteful to Canadian 
workers. 

Our people do not want to be babied. They 
value their independence and are inclined to 
resent even the slightest suspicion of offered 
aid, unless they ask for it, or they feel they 
are entitled to it as a matter of right. They 
may seek guidance, and very often do, but 
they reserve the right to make their own 
decisions, to act upon them, and to stand the 
consequences of any error in judgment. 


Major Functions 


Personnel administration in Canada is com- 
monly grouped into six major functions: 
Employment, Training, Wage and Salary 
Administration, Union and Labour Negotia- 
tions, Medical and Safety measures, and 
Employee Services and Social Security. Under 
each of these major categories there are many 
subdivisions, according to the needs of the 
business. 

The personnel manager, in addition to 
supervising each of these divisions, acts as a 
consultant to management and the heads of 
the line or operating organization. He is a 
staff official: As such he must keep in touch 
with legislation in this field. He must keep 
abreast of the latest developments in other 
companies, and have sufficient initiative and 
judgment to recognize what would be of value 
in his company. He needs to know other 
personnel men in his industry, and before 
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recommending a new policy, be in a position 
to check his recommendation with the estab- 
lished policy of other companies in his area. 
He must have a knowledge of the tools and 
techniques required in each of the functions 
he supervises. Above all, he must know his 
company, its policies, its problems, and its 


personalities. 
As an adviser, he carries little or no 
authority. If he does carry authority, he 


should always function without recourse to it. 
He must remember that top line officials have 
developed many prerogatives of which they 
are inordinately proud. He must never forget 
that they depend upon the loyalty of their 
subordinates, and some are quick to resent 
the slightest loss of prerogatives or even a 
suspicion of the breeding of disloyalty among 
their staff. Working, as he does, across all 
company lines of authority, the personnel 
manager and members of his staff cannot be 
too careful in developing their relationships 
within the established company organization 
structure. True, he has access to the execu- 
tive head of the enterprise, but it should be 
used very sparingly. He is expected to develop 
and maintain a satisfactory working relation- 
ship with all line organization and other staff 
heads. Frequently, his value to the company 
will be judged solely on that basis. 

There is a strong tendency on the part of 
some personnel managers to become _ so 
involved in routine, programs and techniques 
that they lose touch with the supervisory and 
employee groups. f 

The greatest contribution they can make in 
a company is in developing in management 
a conviction that employees are human beings 
who respond to the people and the conditions 
which surround them. They must keep to the 
fore the fact that every person has certain 
aptitudes and abilities, ambitions and desires, 
likes and dislikes, all of which must be con- 
sidered. 

The personnel manager, in order to develop 
a better spirit of co-operation, is required to 
give management a better understanding of 
the individual employees who comprise the 
company’s workers. 

He cannot do so if he permits himself to 
become so entangled in routine as to be no 
closer in touch with the employees and what 
they are thinking, than is management itself. 

It becomes necessary for him, therefore, to 
develop and maintain a close, working con- 
tact with various groups of employees, both in 
their working and off-duty hours, and to get 
to know as many employees as possible as 
individuals. ; 

It has been frequently pointed out that 
demands for high wages ofttimes arise from 
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weak employee relations, poor working condi- 
tions, lack of understanding and appreciation, 
and poor leadership. These come from a 
failure to give due regard to the human 
factor, which condition is dependent in turn 
upon a personal interest and understanding 
of the individual. 


It is the responsibility of the personnel 
manager to develop sound policies, which, 
when uniformly applied by supervisors 
throughout the employee group, will provide 
a basis for friendly and mutual understanding 
of each other’s legitimate interests. Good 
relations between employer and employee are 
fundamentally human relations. In a com- 
pany of any size they must be developed. 
Seldom do they spring up by chance. 


In Post-War Period 


Now what of the future? What will be the 
position of personnel administration in the 
post-war years? On most points I hesitate 
to prophesy. On this question it seems quite 
safe to forecast that this field in Canada hae 
only just commenced to be developed. 


The experience during the war years has 
caused many managements to seriously con- 
sider their employee policies for the first time. 


Because the effects of mediocre or poor 
employee relations do not show directly in the 
balance sheet, some employers have been 
slow to realize the valuable contribution 
systematic personnel administration can make. 


The war has brought home to us, as perhaps 
nothing else could, that our employee- 
employer relations were not always all they 
should and could be. 


Many employers, some of necessity, have 
developed a greater regard for personnel 
administration, and the consequent demand 
for qualified personnel managers ‘has been 
difficult to satisfy. Most of these companies 
may be expected to maintain this interest. 


When the heavy clouds which now hang 
over us break, and the sun shines once more 
on a world at peace, we shall be confronted 
with many new and difficult problems. Those 
in our armed forces and in industry, all those 
whose help has made our ultimate victory 
possible, are most deserving of all the grati- 
tude that a grateful nation can bestow. 


I feel most confident that in the field of 
personnel administration we have an agency 
which can and will make a major contribution 
in smoothing out many of the difficulties to 
be faced by individuals in the changeover 
from a war to a peacetime economy, and also 
in guiding them to a richer and fuller destiny 
in the years of opportunity that lie ahead. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


The number of fatal indus- 
trial accidents in Canada 
during 1943 showed a de- 
cline from the preceding 
year and was in fact the 
smallest since 1940, according to an analysis 
prepared annually in the Department of 
Labour. 

The following figures show the number of 
fatal accidents in the last five years: 


Decrease in 
fatal accidents 
' in Canada 


De adic hace Ke aa cients 1,070 
OE UE hea ret ay ee 1,208 
174 Pat ENP ae Te Ye 1,553 
OA es sieo lati Rwle eae 6 1,457 


The annual summary of industrial accidents 
in Canada, giving further details of fatal and 
non-fatal accidents classified as to industries, 
causes, provinces and months, appears else- 
where in this issue. 


The annual report of the 


Manufacturing Dominion Bureau of 
industries Statistics entitled The 
of Canada, Manufacturing Industries 
1941 of Canada covering the 

year 1941 has recently been 
published. The report contains a detailed 


analysis of manufacturing in the Dominion, 
with a quantity of statistics dealing with the 
value and volume of production classified 
as to industrial groups, individual industries, 
geographical location, etc. Data on employ- 
ment and earnings are also included. 

An historical summary shows that in 1941, 
although Canada’s war effort had not yet 
reached its peak, production of manufactured 
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goods had nevertheless reached the highest 
dollar value in history. The gross value of 
products was over six billion dollars, com- 
pared with pre-war highs of 3-9 billion in 
1929 and 3°6 billion in 19387. The lowest 
levels in the period between the two wars 
were in 1982 and 1983, when the gross value 
of products declined to less than two billion 
dollars. 


Employment in manufacturing also exceeded 
previous levels during 1941, with just under 
a million persons being employed in manu- 
facturing industry. Previous highs were in 
1929 and 1937, when some 660,000 persons 
found employment in manufacturing; while 
in 19382 and 1933 figures kelow 470,000 were 
recorded. 


Salaries and wages exceeded $1,250 million 
dollars in 1941, compared with $777 million 
in 1929, $721 million in 1937, $473 million in 
1932 and $436 million in 1933. 


The report contains 142 pages, and is avail- 
able from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, at a 
cost of fifty cents per copy. 


The three national engin- 
neering and _ scientéfic in- 
guidance to stitutes which sponsored 
persons entering the Wartime Bureau of 
science and Technical Personnel in the 
engineering Department of Labour, 

have undertaken to. or- 
ganize committees of counsellors across 
Canada to provide vocational guidance to 
pupils, and advice in regard to scientific and 
engineering courses to parents and secondary 
school staffs. The three national institutes 
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are the Engineering Institute of Canada, the 
Canadian Institute of Chemistry and the 


Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy. 


Even before the war the three associations 
had devoted some attention to the question 
of giving vocational guidance, particularly to 
young men who might have in mind entering 
on a university course in science or engineer- 
ing. With the development in wartime of 
very specific needs for certain types of train- 
ing, the work of vocational guidance has 
become much more important. The coun- 
sellors will be able to advise young people 
from their practical experience in the profes- 
sion, after assessing the aptitude of the 
prospective candidate for any course he may 
have in mind. 

As far as feasible, committees of counsellors 
will be set up in leading urban centres. 

The counsellors, whose services will be given 
voluntarily, will correlate their work with 
national needs at the present time, and with 
existing Selective Service Regulations. In 
commenting upon the establishment of the 
Counsellors, the Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, said: “Vocational guid- 
ance is extremely important to young people 
at the time they are choosing their life work. 
In the past, we in Canada have paid some- 
what less attention to guidance than has been 
the rule in other countries. Vocational 
guidance is even more important in connec- 
tion with scientific and engineering courses in 
view of the extended training which must 
precede entry into those fields. The three 
professional bodies which sponsored the War- 
time Bureau of Technical Personnel, in under- 
taking to set up these Committees of 
Counsellors, are performing a further and 
very much worthwhile public service. It is 
always heartening to see busy men so willing 
to donate part of their time and energy to 
a public service of this kind.” 

The National Committee set up by the 
Institutes to supervise the counsellor work, 
consists of: H. F. Bennett, London, from the 
Engineering Institute of Canada; Bernard 
Collitt, Montreal, from the Canadian Insti- 
tute of Chemistry; and G. C. Monture, 
Ottawa, from the Canadian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy. 
have already set to work in some centres. 


The Dominion Bureau of 


Cost of Statistics cost of living 
living index index declined from 119-0 
declines for January 3, to 118-9 for 
fractionally February 1, 1944. This 


further decrease was again 
due to foods, with fuel and light, clothing 
and miscellaneous items all recording small 
advances. The food index fell from 131-5 
for January to 130-9 for February, as in- 
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creases for fresh vegetables only partially 
offset further declines in egg prices. Changes 
in other food prices were very slight. Higher 
coal prices in eastern Canada advanced the 
fuel and lighting index from 112-7 to 113-0. 
Small changes in women’s wear and piece 
goods increased’ the clothing index from 
121-1 to 121-3, while the miscellaneous group 
advanced from 108-9 to 109-1, due to a rise 
in the health maintenance section and to an 
increase in the periodicals index. Rentals 
remained at 111-9 and homefurnishings and 
services at 118-4. 

The demand for technical 


Continuing personnel in Canadian 
demand for industry continues at a 
technical high level, according to 
personnel the Wartime Bureau of 


Technical Personnel, which 
reports that the number of inquiries received 
from employers during January was the 
largest since November, 1942. 

While the completion of some of the major 
phases of the country’s war construction 
program has resulted in an easing of certain 
aspects of the situation, other requirements 
remain acute; and the Bureau still has to 
concentrate on meeting the more critical 
needs with the limited numbers that are, or 
that become, available from time to time. 
This necessitates a close scrutiny of relative 
priorities and every effort is made to supple- 
ment the general priority information avail- 
able to the Department with specific knowl- 
edge of the urgency of various demands. 

Last September, a rough survey of technical 
personnel registered with the Bureau was 
begun with the object of ascertaining the 
number of those registered and classified as 
technical persons and of securing an estimate 
of the numbers of those trained and experi- 
enced in the various branches of pure and 
applied science. The survey itself has now 
been completed and the total of technical 
persons registered is approximately 31,000. 


Seven applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigation tion under the provisions of 
Act the Industrial Disputes In- 


vestigation Act were re- 
ceived during the month of February. Three 
boards submitted their reports; the constitution 
of three boards and a commission was completed 
during the month. Seven disputes were referred 
to Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioners, 
while the settlement of four disputes was 
reported, agreement having been reached be- 
tween the parties. One application was rejected 
and another withdrawn. Applications for four 
strike votes following board procedure were 
received. 
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The table below shows the than usually occurred in pre-war years. The 


Employment latest. statistics available re- 14,251 establishments furnishing information to 
and industrial flecting industrial conditions the Bureau reported a personnel of 1,868,615 
statistics in Canada. as compared with their staff of 1,916,728 at 


Pronounced contraction at December 1. The reduction at January 1 
January 1 was recorded by the index of em- therefore was 2:5 per cent. The index at 
ployment calculated by the Dominion Bureau January 1 was 185-7 as compared with 190-5 
of Statistics. This decline while greater than at December 1, the highest point recorded. 
in January 1943 or 1942 was considerably less At January 1, 1948, the index was 183-7 as 
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1944 1944 1943 1943 , 1943 1942 
February January December February January December 
Employment Index............. (2) 183-2 185-7 190-5 181-2 183-7 186-5 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
union members).............+: (2) eR TRA ne 0:8 0-6 1-5 1-2 0:8 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 
DAVEOUS Lee ree ielete (8) oakeraerctnetsse) 140-4 153-4 139-5 131-9 144-0 
Per capita weekly earnings........ +H eee ate, eect 29-67 31-61 29-96 27-91 30-06 
Prices, wholesale Index......... (A) tae eee sere 102-6 102-5 97-5 97-1 §7-2 
Cost of Living Index..... Poiah cates (4) 118-9 119-6 119-2 116-9 117-1 118-8 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... CB) lisiciss Mavateretend ars ee lgane 221-7 131-0 128-9 213-4 
Retail sales adjusted index... . (5) Sea Rin eke 167-0 167-9 168-5 155-8 156-4 
Wholesale sales. (csg0 les. o. (See 156-7 164-3 146-3 139-9 148-4 
Common stocks index............ (4) 782-3 81-5 80-5 78°7 76-3 74-3 
Preferred stocks index........... Olocca. Seeeteee 118-2 115-8 105-5 102-7 100-4 
Bond yields, Dominion index..... (4) 197-3 97-3 97-3 98-5 98-8 99-4 
Physical Volume of Business 
Indexs. Lae es CONGR aR cen 247-0 248-8 227-3 225-8 221-2 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... (A) Res «a alee 275-4 282-0 267-8 254-6 250-8 
Mineral Production....... .. (A) STS aaah Meee 249-7 244-8)) 218-3 223-5 209-6 
Manufacturing 4. aise: | aioe (A) | icdansceencrcta ss abees 303-5 308-4 290-8 279-0 276-2 
WONSURUCTION.. che lane ee te (CS) Gia 7 RR de 69-6 107-6 140-7 95-0 101-5 
Feetric: POWER .ssee eee ai (A) ar. Cate ae aes 156-3 153-5 141-8 142-5 140-1 
IDISMRIBUTIONGS . soa alesis ets © (GB) leis Sa Se ose. 188-0 180-3 143-3 166°3 160-6 
Carloadinas eet eile cs Ree. Coe Makes ees 154-7 153-2 139-7 130-5 145-2 
Tons carried, freight......... (A) SEE Rees ie 188-0 196-1 183-2 158-6 175-9 
Trade, external, excluding gold. $ |.............. 372,358,627| 442,835,828 283,890,776] 305,833,776} 408,808,675 
Imports, excluding gold......... bE ee 126, 368, 990 134, 872, 074 114, 419, 107 127, 298, 503 137, 569,394 
Exports, excluding gold......... GS eihe c eat Do mS 242,011,434) 302,571,274 167,699,403] 177,324,031} 269,176,070 
Bank debits to individual 
SCCOUNEBE EL Ane et: Se cilths! Seana ccs 4,512,473, 921| 4,850, 427,912/| 3,711, 848,123} 3,899, 628,358) 4,194, 613, 475 
Bank notes in cireculation..... CONS Har tg Ceti cateds cusnsort 793,700,000}  760,800,000)) ............ 632, 800, 000 614, 400, 000 
Bank deposits in savings........ CSL RPI ete AND es 2,026, 213,155] 1,947,774, 749|| 1,795,469, 353) 1,722,570, 861] 1, 673, 189, 283 
els loans, commercial; etc.... $ |...........+.- 1,037, 238,934] 1,103,715, 772 978, 807, 622| 1,036, 223, 858) 1,099, 807,975 
ailway— 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
CATS. Bee SES (7) 268, 493 268, 818 238, 822 246, 934 226, 109 224,916 
Canadian National Railways 
operating revenueS.......... GOT en More | oon rte se se, cca sa ee MARE Meter op sttoremea| tiara getter tiered atte 25,477,300 33, 072, 561 
Operating expenses......... SH Aes ee eees | SCRE NEARY |. crokey fiepec ben an ee bets) te 22,510, 000 22,065, 063 25, 654, 677 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
erate earmings- ene tee ae a $ » 23,792, 692 23, 935, 635 27, 282, 828 20, 333, 526 18, 927,920 24, 532,338 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all lines. $ 20,753,040 21,097, 122 22,265,179 17,514, 158 16, 687,265 19,329,027 
Steam railways, freight in 
OTe TVad LO ee Mr ai de RM ue ty (Mure capi ca siceshs Ghya-ciyel| aia terera:ltG dare Sea Re eenepetsyoya'e Binh af 4,445, 653,000} 4,062,902,000} 4,750, 127,000 
Buildings permits. vee veece e+. $ 5,259, 283 4,716, 036 6,381,375 2,420, 466 3, 544, 329 6, 625,430 
Contracts awarded.......... (8) $ 16,229, 500 8, 782, 400 26, 122, 600 19,019, 000 11, 984, 000 13, 451, 200 
Mineral production— 
TOPO ee erste ste tee e cio PONS eos ste cone 132, 128 137,256 157, 467 138, 240 164,389 
Steel ingots and castings...... HONS sch sees eee es 242,186 227, 822 245, 588 207, 800 269, 834 
Ferro-alloys............¢ flare be ONS | alii oeeteee 16, 495 17,038 16,356 18, 838 19, 567 
Old ete rte a ante neers OUNCES Ss see eee ee 1,620, 669 262,995 327, 404 334, 510 362, 993 
(Gtose A i CM Oo eee ean Paes tons | eee: eek 257,798 1, 609, 349 1,558, 832 1,559,304 1, 739,700 
Timber scaled in British 
Coltmbpigeeederc. ccceee sel Daiti Pecan san ee 172,575,901] 324,358,681 TD o AOL D Eee tees eee 186, 846, 599 
Flour production.............. bbls: iste 2,041, 193 2,173,433 1,990, 732 1,963,042 2,062, 835 
Footwear production........... DATS | arta eyelet 2,699,677 - 2,704, 543 2, 825, 933 2,612, 258 2,650,375 
Output of central electric sta- 
GIONS... Le a, ONO Rew t OAS to ebesece.s ob 3, 528, 908,000} 3,559,509, 000|) 2,959, 268,000] 3, 226, 644,000} 3, 252, 435, 099 
Sales of insurance.............-- + ht BRATS Keio Rancarse 56, 259, 000 51, 258, 000 39, 801, 000 39, 945, 000 44,970,009 
Newsprint production.......... TODS een cola s seine 242, 660) 249, 690 221, 810 233, 540 244,1 80 


i vires Jeon geo or) Yoh et en NE 


* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 

t+ Week ended February 24, 1944. , : 

(1) Base, 1926=100. (2) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. (°) Base, June, 1941=100._(#) Base, 1935-1939 = 
100. (5) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. (®) Notes in the hands of the public. (7) Figures for four weeks 
ended February 26, 1944, and corresponding previous periods. (8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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compared with 165-8 for January 1, 1942, 
116-2 for January 1, 1940 and 108-1 for Janu- 
ary 1939. The increase of 1-1 per cent at the 
beginning of 1944 as compared with the level 
at the beginning of 1948 being much less than 
that shown in a similar comparison at the be- 
ginning of 1943 or 1942 was a further indication 
of the levelling-off process in industrial em- 
ployment. 

A gain in employment at January 1 was 
recorded in communication, retail trade and 
logging while the other principal groups, manu- 


facturing, mining, transportation, construction, 


and services showed seasonal decline. The 
largest decline was in construction, 17-6 per 
cent. In manufacturing the decline was two 
per cent. . 

The weekly payroll aggregated $55,446,212, 
which was a decline of 8:5 per cent as com- 
pared with the previous month. Per capita 
weekly earnings were $29.67 at January 1, as 
compared with $31.61 at December 1, 1943, 
$27.92 at January 1, 1948, and $26.13 at Janu- 
ary 1, 1942. 


The index of the physical volume of busi- 
ness indicating the trend in the production and 
distribution of goods showed a minor decline 
in January from the highest point in the record 
reached in the previous month. A marked 
gain, 9:4 per cent was recorded as compared 
with January 1948. This upward trend has 
been continued since the outbreak of war and 
was particularly marked in 1941 and 1942, Ex- 
port trade in January was 38 per cent higher 
than in January 1943 reflecting the movement 
of the greatly increased production of war 
supplies to the various theatres of war. 


The work of the Depart- 
Annual Report ment of Labour during the 
of Dominion fiscal year ending March 
Department 31, 1943, is described in 
of Labour the Annual Report which 

has recently been issued. 
Included in the Report is a review of the 
following activities of the Department during 
the year: administration of the. manpower 
program; conciliation work of the Depart- 
ment; administration of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act; training activities; 
work of the Research and Statistics Branch; 
work of the National War Labour Board; 
and the administration of various mea- 
sures which are the responsibility of the 
Department. Information concerning the 
work of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion is also contained in the Report. Copies 
are available from the Department at 
twenty-five cents each. 
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A total of $10,147,590.20 


Report on was paid as Annuities out 
government of the Government Annui- 
annuities ties Fund during the fiscal 
in Canada year ending March 31, 

1943, according to the 


Report of the Annuities Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, tabled in the House of 
Commons by the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour. In addition, $405,098.26 
was paid out in return benefits. 

At the end of the fiscal year the Fund. 
amounted to $190,298,479 as compared with 
$172,911,085 at the end of the previous year. 
The year’s receipts from the sale of Annuities 
were $20,416,365.41 and with interest on the 
fund of $7,026,976.79, the total receipts for 
the year were $27,443,342 20. 

There were 81,627 annuities in force as of 
March 31, 1948. 


The Canadian Congress of 


Labour bodies Labour‘and the Trades and 


issue Labour Congress of Canada 
publications on have both issued publica- 
reconstruction tions containing their views 


on the subject of post-war 

reconstruction. 
Reconstruction: the First Steps was pre- 
pared by Eugene Forsey, Ph.D., Director of 
Research for the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. A 20-page booklet, it outlines a 
series of steps by means of which the present 
system of wartime controls may be “adapted 
and re-directed to peacetime purposes.” It 


‘recommends an extension and expansion of 


existing public enterprise (particularly that 
which has grown up in wartime) along with 
the establishment of national policies for 
finance, transport, food, housing, and fuel and 
the raising of the rural standard of living. 
“Full employment” is defined as “genuine full 
employment, not merely the prevention of 
mass unemployment.” 

The program advocated by the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada is outlined in 
a 20-page pamphlet entitled Victory—What 
Then? It was prepared by the Congress’ 
Committee on Post-war Rehabilitation and 
Reconstruction, under the chairmanship of 
John W. Bruce, and adopted unanimously by 
delegates to the 1943 convention in Quebec. 
The pamphlet points out that the mass 
unemployment of the depression period was 
followed by full production under wartime 
controls. It urges revision of “our whole 
economic and social structure” in order to 
bring about “full employment and plenty for 
all”; and recommends a series of public 
works, the shortening of hours without loss 
of earning power, social security legislation, 
and various other measures. 
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The plans, organization and 


Canadian work of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Manufacturers’ Association 
Association on in connection with the war 
post-war and in preparation for 
problems conditions after the war 


are described in a 48-page 
booklet entitled The War and After. Various 
standing committees of the Association have 
been dealing with such problems as war and 
civilian production, foreign exchange control 
and currency stabilization, manpower and 
labour relations, priorities, controls of 
materials, supplies, wages and’ prices, external 
trade relations, taxation, termination of war 
contracts, disposal of Government-owned 
plants, equipment, and materials, transporta- 
tion and communications. The views of the 
Association on these and related topics are 
outlined in the booklet. 


In regard to post-war employment, the 
Association expresses its belief that full 
opportunity should be given for “the read- 
justment of Canadian business to peace 
conditions under the stimulus of private 
enterprise,” and that governments should 
come forward with work-providing projects 
only as “emergency” or “first-aid” programs, 
when it is necessary to supplement private 
enterprise. “Industry,” it is considered, 
“should study carefully exactly what swinging 
over from wartime to peacetime activity 
means in terms of physical changes to plant, 
changes in the business and the labour force, 
so that there may be a series of plans 
developed which can be put promptly into 
effect when the time comes.” 

It is emphasized in the pamphlet that the 
“sainful and steady employment” which 
employers should endeavour to provide for 
the maximum number of their employees is 
“that which, while enabling the employee to 
earn sufficient to steadily increase his 
standard of living and at the same time 
provide for his security, also produces a 
supply of goods and services in such quanti- 
ties and at such cost that the employer can 
secure reasonable returns.” 


The Victoria Boilermakers’ 
and Iron Shipbuilders’ 
Co-operative Building Asso- 
ciation was incorporated as 
an Association on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1944. Among its purposes are the 
acquiring and administering of real estate; 
the development of buildings on such land 
for the benefit of its members, and the 
leasing or renting of space in such buildings. 
The denomination of the Association’s shares 
is one dollar each. — 


Boilermakers 
form building 
co-operative 
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Appointment of a Chairman 
and eight members to the 
National ‘Council of Phy- 
sical Fitness, authorized 
under the provisions of the 
National Physical Fitness 
Act of 1943, was announced in February by 
the Honourable Jan A. Mackenzie, Minister 
of Pensions and National Health. Chairman 
of the Committee will be Major Jan Hisen- 
hardt of Ottawa, whose term of office will 
expire on December 31, 1946. Members of the 
Committee are W. A. Wellband of Regina, 
Saskatchewan, Arthur A. Burridge of Hamilton, 
Ontario, Dr. Jules Gilbert of Quebec, Jerry 
Mathison of Vancouver, B.C., J. H. Ross of 
Calgary, Alberta, Dr. W. C. Ross of Halifax, 
NS., Dr. Minot Grewer of New Brunswick, 
and R. Wray Youmans of Manitoba. The 
terms of office of Messrs. Wellband, Burridge 
and Gilbert expire on December 31, 1944, and 
of Messrs. Mathison and J. H. Ross and Dr. W. 
C. Ross on December 31, 1945. The other two 
members hold office until December 31, 1946. 


Five provinces—Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan, Alberta and New Bruns- 
wick—have so far entered into agreements 
with the Dominion to participate in the Na- 
tion Physical Fitness Program. At _ the 
moment, the Province of Quebec has the pro- 
gram under consideration, while the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia may make ‘‘Pro-Rec” 
the provincial organization. It is believed that 
eventually all the provinces will associate 
themselves with the program. 

“Major Hisenhardt, a former Canadian Army 
officer, had a distinguished career in Europe in 
physical education,” said the Honourable Mr. 
Mackenzie in announcing the appointment. 
“He specialized in the organization of sports 
and recreation in Denmark, France and other 
European countries. In Canada he has held 
successively the positions of Playground In- 
structor in Vancouver, Superintendent of 
Recreation for the City of Vancouver, and 
Director of Physical Education for the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia. In this latter capa- 
city he organized the “Pro-Rec” plan through 
which tens of thousands of young people, dur- 
ing the depression period particularly, were 
encouraged to participate im an all-round pro- 
gram of physical training and recreation.” 


Major Hisenhardt, Mr. Mackenzie explained, 
served with the Canadian Active Army on the 
Pacific Coast until his services were borrowed 
by the Department of Labour to develop a 
recreational program in war industry. Sub- 
sequently, he was recalled by the Army to 
orgahize Army sports and recreational activ- 
ities. His appointment as Chairman of the 
National Council of Physical Fitness was 


Appointments to 
National Council 
of Physical 
Fitness 
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made possible through the co-operation of the 
Department of National Defence. 

Members of the Council are all widely 
known in physical fitness activities. Mr. Bur- 
ridge is Director of Physical Education at Mc- 
Master University, Hamilton, and was a Cana- 
dian champion gymnast, a playground super- 
visor at Montreal, and football coach and 
assistant director of physical fitness at McGill 
University. Mr. J. H. Ross is the Director of 
Health and Recreation for the Department of 
Education in the Province of Alberta, while 
Dr. W. C. Ross is Director of Physical Fitness 
for the Province of Nova Scotia. Dr. Jules 
Gilbert. is the Director of Heath Education in 
the Ministry of Health for the Province of 
Quebec, while Mr. W. A. Wellband is asso- 
ciated with the work of physical fitness in the 
Regina 'Y.M.C.A. Mr. Mathison is Physical 


Director of the “Pro-Rec” classes in Van- 
couver, B.C. 

The February issue of 
Child labour the International Labour 
in Ontario Review contains informa- 
and Quebec tion showing the trend of 


child labour in Ontario and 
Quebec, as shown by employment certificates 
issued. ; 
In Quebec certificates from the Department 
of Labour are required for the employment 
of children of 14 and 15 years in commercial 
and industrial establishments. For the period, 
1936-1941, the number of such certificates 
averaged 436 yearly; in 1941-42, 9,238 certifi- 
cates were granted. During the next year, 
1942-43, the number more than doubled 
again; rising to 22,001. About four of these 
were granted to boys for every three issued 
to girls. 


The new compulsory school attendance 
sections of the Quebec Education Act went 
into effect on July 1, 1943. Children must 
attend school until the end of the school year 
in which they attain the age of 14. This new 
provision would probably reduce the number 
of certificates granted to children of 14 and 
15 in the first months of the school year 
1943-4. In Montreal, the only place with 
figures yet available, a significant decrease is 
noticeable: 3,230 in 1943-44 as against 4,653 
in 1942-43. 

In Ontario three types of certificates 
permitting absence from school are issued :— 


(1) certificates permitting children under 
14 years of age to be employed for not 
more than six weeks in a term, that is 
twelve weeks in a school year; 

(2) certificates permitting children 14 and 
15 to be employed; ‘ 

(3) permits for children between 14 and 16 
in urban centres for work at home. 
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In adidition, children between 14 and 16 in 
rural districts are permitted to work at home 
without obtaining a formal certificate of 
exemption from school attendance. Figures 
are not available for 1943, but in 1941, there 
was a fourfold increase over 1939 in the 
number of employment certificates granted 
to children of 14 and 15 years of age—from 
2,146 in 1939 to 9,416 in 1941. The 1942 
figures (not ready in time for the I.L.0. 
Study) show a further increase—12,792. certifi- 
cates issued. The number of home permits 
issued for children of the same age were 
1,389 in 1939, 2,988 in 1941, and 2,717 in 1942. 
The number of certificates for children under 
14 remained fairly constant at 1,382 in 1942, 
after having risen from 710 in 1939 to 1,318 
in 1941. 


The recent increase in child labour is by 
no means confined to any particular country. 
The Industrial Commissioner of New York 
State, expresses his concern about the 
problem in the following words:— 


“While I recognize that the war is largely 
responsible for this situation and in some 
degree mitigates it, nevertheless we cannot 
tolerate it. The law must be enforced and 
the child labour standards of New York State 
maintained. I have been well aware of the 
situation since taking the cffice of Industrial 
Commissioner. To me it is one of the utmost 
concern. The problem is particularly agera- 
vated by the smaller employers, bowling 
alleys, industrial homework, trucking, retail 
stores, moving picture theatres, hotels and 
restaurants. 


“Rather than piecing out the present man- 
power of the State and Nation, the illegal 
employment of minors is aborting our man- 
power before it comes into full being. ‘The 
child who works at too young an age, who 
works too long or too late after school hours, 
who because of the undue tax of his labour 
falls asleep or mopes through his school 
classes, is not only subjected to physical 
harm but mental and moral as well. The 
minor’s welfare is the public’s welfare and 
must not be sacrificed for the exigencies 
facing an individual employer.” 


Designed to make more 
Employment adequate provision for the 
re-instatement reinstatement in civil 


in Great Britain employment of persons who 
have been in the Armed 
Forces, in certain Women’s Services or in a 
civil defence force, a Bill was recently intro- 
duced in the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom by the Minister of Labour and 
National Service. The Act will replace certain 
provisions in the National Service Acts and a 
Defence Regulation. Unlike the regulations, 
the Bill applies to volunteers as well as to 


conscripts and to the Women’s Services. 
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A person desiring to exercise his rights 
under the Act must apply to his former 


employer not later than the fifth Monday — 


after the end of his war service and he must 
be available for employment not later than 
the ninth Monday. ‘Both these periods may 
be extended on account of illness or for other 
reasonable cause. If the employer is not in 
a position immediately to re-employ the 
applicant, the latter may renew his applica- 
tion at intervals of not more than 13 weeks, 
but in no case is the former employer under 
obligation to employ an applicant after six 
months have elapsed from the end of “the 
present emergency,” the date to be fixed by 
Order in Council. 

The employer must reinstate an applicant 
at the first opportunity, if any, at which it 
is “reasonable and practicable” to do so on 
or after the date on which he has been 
notified that the applicant will be available 
for employment. If it is not “reasonable and 
practicable” to re-employ the applicant in the 
occupation in which he was employed and on 
conditions not less favourable than he would 
have had if he had not joined the Forces, 
the employer is under an obligation to employ 
him in the most favourable alternative occu- 
pation that is reasonable and practicable. 

A person who is reinstated under the Act 
must be employed for at least 26 weeks or 
for as much of that period as is reasonable 
and practicable. No change to his detriment 
is to be made in the conditions of his employ- 
ment unless they are no longer reasonable 
and practicable. In such case, he must be 
given the most favourable alternative. 

Certain tests as to what is reasonable and 
practicable are provided in the Bill andi the 
Minister may make regulations to define the 


meaning of “reasonable and practicable”. The 


Bill gives preference to seniority in employ- 
ment of two applicants for reinstatement 
where it is reasonable and practicable to 
reinstate only one. The one who had been 
longer in the employment before either of 
them joined the forces is to be reinstated. 
Further, the fact that reinstatement of an 
applicant would involve the dismissal of 
another person who started later in the 
employment and who may have been rein- 
stated under the Act is not to prevent the 
reinstatement of the applicant. 

Reinstatement committees of three mem- 
bers each are to be appointed to deal with 
disputes. Appeals from these local com- 
mittees may be heard by an Umpire or 
Deputy Umpires. Each committee is to have 
an employers’ and a workers’ representative 
and may have assessors. The Umpires must 
have assessors appointed by the Minister. 
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A committee or the Umpire (on appeal), 
may make (a) an order requiring an employer, 
who has failed to discharge his obligations 
under the Act, to make employment available 
to the applicant, or (b) an order requiring 
the employer to pay the applicant, by way 
of compensation for loss suffered by reason 
of the employer’s default, a specified sum not 
to exceed the amount of remuneration the 
applicant would have been entitled to receive 
from his former employer. Any sum ordered 
to be paid may be recovered as a civil debt. 

An employer who fails to comply with an 
order is liable to a fine of not more than 
£50 and he may be ordered to pay compensa- 
tion as above. 

Persons employed in the 
grinding or polishing of 
castings and other articles 
consisting wholly or mainly 
of magnesium are protected 
in an Order by the British 
Minister of Labour and National Service which 
came into effect in Britain on March 15, 1943. 
Certain duties of occupiers of factories subject 
to the Order are laid down. They are respon- 
sible for the maintenance of the plant and its 
apparatus; for taking all necessary precautions 
to prevent sparking in connection with the 
processes; for intercepting and removing dust 
with special listed appliances; for disposing of 
dust, sludge or scale after it has been removed 
from scrubbers; for providing protective cloth- 
ing and keeping it in good condition; and for 
prohibiting smoking, open lights, fires or any 
other agency capable of lighting magnesium 
dust, where grinding is being done or where 
magnesium dust is kept. The Order stipulates 
that the employees covered must not wilfully 
disobey any of its provisions nor misuse any 
appliance provided under the Order. Em- 
ployees must report immediately any defects 
which they find in these appliances or facilities. 


Protection to 
magnesium 
workers in 
Great Britain 


Hon. Ernest Bevin, British 
Minister of Labour and 
National Service, recently 
announced the appointment 
of an advisory committee 
on domestic work. Mr. Bevin stated that he 


British advisory 
committee on 
domestic work 


found it “necessary to give first priority to 


domestic work, in connection with the care of 
the sick, wounded, old, infirm, and young 
children. I attach the highest importance to 
domestic work, which is essential to the 
efficiency of these services, and I am instruct- 
ing my local offices to pay special attention 
to the filling of vacancies in this work.” The 
committee consists of five men and ten women, 
including a medical officer, a union official 
and representatives of hospitals, educational 
bodies and voluntary agencies. 
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A recent decision of the 
United States National War 
night shift Labour Board lays down a 
premiums in set of principles in regard 
United States to bonus payments to 
workers on night shifts. 

In future, according to an opinion issued 
by the Board, decisions in disputes involving 
night shift premiums will be made on the 
basis of three considerations: area practice, 
industry, practice, and  intra-plant wage 
relationships. 

One of the considerations which welgh in 
the granting of premiums for night work is 
the rotating shift’ factor, the opinion stated. 
The Board in the past has directed the pay- 
ment of such bonuses in cases where it has 
been established that the “regular hourly rate 
cannot reasonably be said to take account of 
the night work factor. . . .” On the other 
hand night shift differentials have been denied 
“where it seemed reasonable to assume from 
surrounding circumstances, that the regular 
hourly rate properly took the night work into 
Sccounty shies 


Payment of 


As far as the consideration of area practice 
is concerned, “the Board has not, except in 
very unusual cases, granted a premium for 
either fixed or rotating shifts if, in the area 
involved, there is an established practice of 
not paying such a differential. . 


“The Board has in a number of cases refused 
to approve a night shift premium, despite an 
area practice to pay such bonuses, if a shift 
differential is contrary to established industry 
practice.” 


To help United States war 


Community workers stay on the job at 
recreation top efficiency and to reduce 
centres in turnover and absenteeism, 


United States more than 740 new com- 
munity recreation centres 
have been opened in 225 critical production 
areas, the U.S. Office of War Information re- 
ported recently. Programs are being spon- 
sored, in places where lack of adequate 
recreation has been one of the serious hin- 
, drances to full production, by the Division 
of Recreation of the US. Office of Community 
War Services with the co-operation of other 
government agencies concerned. The com- 
munities were selected on the basis of the War 
Manpower Commission’s list of critical labour 
shortage areas. 


In setting up such programs, Government 
agencies give varied help in developing plans 
and suggesting means of providing facilities 
and services, in stimulating local interest and 
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leadership, and in some cases in underwriting 
construction of buildings. These plans are 
then carried out by personnel departments or 
recreational divisions in plants, labour unions, 
and war recreation committees representative 
of other community groups as well as muni- 
cipal recreation departments. 


Many of the 4,000 labour-management com- 
mittees set up in war plants have recreation 
sub-committees that are active in promoting 
and developing recreation programs. 

The report points out that opportunities 
for wholesome recreation are needed in war 
congested areas if war workers are to produce 
at a high rate of efficiency. Workers who 
have moved into these areas, particularly those 
who went without their families, have the most 
serious problems of adjustment to make. 
Attention to recreational needs of children is 
also important during wartime because of the 
small amount of supervision that working 
parents are able to give their children. In 
many families both parents are working or the 
father is absent serving in the armed forces 
or working in a war job away from home. 
The advent of women in industry in large 
numbers has created additional problems, 
there being fewer recreation activities in 
operation for women than for men. 


The President’s: Committee on Congested 
Production Areas has recognized that in many 
of the designated areas poor recreation facili- 
ties take their place alongside housing short- 
ages, bad transportation and bad shopping 
facilities as actual detriments to war pro- 
duction. 


The United Automobile, Air- 
_ craft and Agricultural Imple- 

ment Workers of America 

and the International Asso- 

ciation of Machinists have 
reached an agreement banning organizing 
activities by one union in any plant where the 
other union has been established by a collec- 
tive agreement or has been certified as the 
bargaining agency. The agreement states that 
the other organization shall not interfere with 
established relations between a union and an 
employer by soliciting or accepting member- 
ship applications or authorization cards. 

The new arrangement is expected to end 
differences impeding progress in the drives, of 
these unions to organize the aircraft industry. 
It will also help to produce eventually “a 
united labour movement and make possible 
the further expansion of the trade union 
movement among the unorganized workers.” 


U.A.W. and 
Machinists sign 
no raiding pact 
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The first agreement grant- 
Holidays with paying holidays with pay in 
for New York — the men’s clothing industry 
clothing workers was approved on February 

11 by the US. National 
War Labour Board. The agreement was be- 
tween the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America and the New York Clothing Manu- 
facturers’ Exchange. Approximately 30,000 
workers in the New York clothing market are 
covered by the plan which provides for one 
week’s holiday for all employees who have 
been on the payroll for at least six months. 
Neither temporary lay-offs nor service in the 
Armed Forces will disqualify workers from 
their right to a holiday. 

One week’s pay is to be granted for service 
of a year or more; three-quarters of a week’s 
pay for workers with at least nine months, 
and one-half week’s pay for workers with six 
to nine months service. For those paid by 
the week, the weekly rate is to be used as a 
basis, whereas for pieceworkers the holiday 
pay will be computed at forty times the 
straight-time average hourly earnings for the 
. four consecutive, busiest weeks of the season 
before the vacation schedule. 

The board held the plan to be in line with 
its policy of approving “reasonable” holiday 
schedules, and authorized Regional War 
Labour Boards to approve similar schemes 
submitted by the union and clothing manu- 
facturers in other areas. 


Most juveniles employed by 
the U.S. War Department 
will be affected by standards 
recently established by the 
Army Service Forces, in- 
cluding the Ordnance De- 
partment, the Signal Corps, the Transportation 
Corps, the nine Service Commands, and other 
service units. Since neither Federal nor State 
child labour laws apply to federal employees, 
these standards fill an important gap. 

A 16-year minimum age is fixed for any 
job in an Army Service Forces installation. 
Suitable jobs for minors under 18 are to be 
determined after a survey by the personnel 
officer in co-operation with the US. Civil 
Service Commission, the US. Employment 
Service and the school authorities. In any 
case juveniles will not be permitted to take 
on hazardous occupations which are prohibited 
under either State law or the federal Fair 
Labour Standards Act. Parental consent and 
a certificate of age are to be required for the 
employment of juveniles under 18. 

Maximum hours are restricted to 8 a day, 
48 a week, and 6 days a week for those under 
18 in full-time employment, except in tem- 


Child labour 

standards fixed 
for U.S. Army 
establishments 
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porary emergencies. For those attending school 
and working part-time, no more than 4 hours 
on school days and 8 hours on Saturday may 
be worked. Combined hours of school and 
work are not to exceed 9 a day, or 10 a day 
including transportation. Evening employment 
is not to extend beyond 10 pm., and at least 
9 night hours should be free from work. 


Provision for maintaining a safe and healthy 
working environment must be made, with 
special care taken to ensure adequate rest and 
meal periods. Wages for those under 18 are 
to be determined in the same way as for adults 
doing similar work. State child labour and 
school attendance laws will be observed by 
Army Service Forces installations wherever 
they do not conflict with the above standards. 


Thirty-four United States 
leaders concerned with in- 
dustrial, educational and 
health problems affecting 
; children and young people, 
including representatives from 27 national 
organizations, have issued jointly a ‘Child 
Labour Manifesto.” The manifesto declares 
that demands for war production and essential 
civilian services can be met without exploiting 
children, and that it is a short-sighted policy 
to employ them under conditions or for hours 
which threaten their physical development or 
impair their educational opportunities. The 
protection of children is considered as & 
community enterprise and therefore the mani- 
festo calls on the home, the school, the church, 
industry, labour and all other community 
agencies to unite in protecting children. 


Community 
action on 
child labour 


A leaflet prepared by the continuing com- 
mittee of this conference group gives sugges- 
tions for activities by such local community 
groups. Among these is the organizing of a 
local advisory council on child labour whose 
functions would be to assemble facts on exist- 
ing child labour laws and their enforcement, 
to carry on education in the community re- 
garding the need for maintaining legislative 
standards, and to make recommendations for 
action. It is also suggested that community 
groups should participate in the organization 
of a stay-at-school campaign to prevent 
students taking summer employment and then 
failing to return to school in the fall, as well 
as children quitting school as soon as they 
reach the minimum school-leaving age. Local 
organizations could also provide the extension 
of vocational guidance in schools; might sur- 
vey the work children are doing outside 
school hours; check on the practice of requir- 
ing pre-employment medical examinations; try 
to reduce illegal employment; and arrange 
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groups of young part-time workers, to discuss 
the effect of their work upon their schooling, 
health and well-being. 


A plan adopted by the city 
of Minneapolis to provide 
medical services for child- 
ren attending nursery schools 
is described in the CIO News 
for February 21, 1944. 


There are eleven nursery centres in Min- 
neapolis for the children of mothers working 
in war plants. When it was found that a 
certain amount of absenteeism was being 
caused through the fact that nursery schools 
could not take care of children who showed 
symptoms of possible illness, thus obliging 
mothers to stay home and look after them, 
arrangements were made for the nursery 
schools to use a wing in the city hospital as 
an isolation centre. Children with mild 
sniffles and minor illnesses are taken to this 
wing directly from nursery school. 


The public health nurse makes the rounds 
of the nursery centres in Minneapolis every 
day, picks up the children that need to be 
separated from the rest of the group, and takes 
them to the hospital. 

Three rooms are set aside for the nursery 
wing, two rooms with several beds separated 
by glass partitions, and a play room where the 
children can play together when they are well 
enough. 

Three trained nursery school teachers are 
in charge of the wing, and nurse and doctor 
are available if needed. If a child develops a 
serious illness the mother can have the child 
transferred to a ward or put under a private 
doctor’s care. 


Medical care 

for children in’ 
nursery schools 
in Minneapolis 


In preparation for the ses- 


Reports on sion of the International 
Agenda of Labour Conference to open 
International on April 20 in Philadelphia, 
Labour the International Labour 
Conference Office has published reports 


on three topics of the 
agenda of the Conference. They deal with 
the organization of employment in the transi- 
tion from war to peace, principles of social 
security and recommended minimum standard 
of social policy in dependent territories. Each 
report contains proposals for Recommendations 
or Resolutions by the Conference. These will 
be used as a basis of discussion after which the 
Conference will formulate its decision on each 
topic. The full text of these, both French and 
English, is given in the reports. 
The report on The Organization of Employ- 
ment in the Transition from War to Peace 
deals with such questions as the technique of 
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the transfer of manpower from the Armed 
Forces and war industry to peacetime employ- 
ment, problems in regard to special classes of 
workers (young persons, disabled workers, 
women), employment service machinery, voca- 
tional guidance and training, public works and 
financial measures to cope with short-term 
unemployment. 


Social Security: Prigciples, and Problems 
arising out of the War is the fourth item on 
the agenda of the Conference. The first part 
of the report on this item deals only with 
principles of social security and contains two 
sections, one on income security and the other 
on medical care schemes. A subsequent report 
will be published on specific social security 
problems arising out of the war. 


The draft Recommendation on income secur- 
ity which is proposed by the International 
Labour Office “ relies on social insurance as the 
principal means of providing cash benefits in 
cases of inability to work or to obtain work. 
It assigns to social assistance the functions of 
supplementing social insurance benefits in con- 
tingencies of a special or ill-defined character” 
and is intended to be applicable both to urban 
and rural communities. This proposed Recom- 
mendation is based on the series of Conven- 
tions and Recommendations on the various 
branches of social insuramce which have been 
adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference. Cognizance is taken, however, of 
recent legislative proposals on this subject in » 
different countries. 


A Recommendation is proposed also concern- 
ing medical care, both preventive and curative, 
available to all either through a public medical 
care service or through social insurance and, 
where necessary, social assistance. The prob- 
lems connected with such a scheme are dis- 
cussed in the Report. 


In the report on Minimum Standards of 
Social Policy in Dependent Territories, the fifth 
item on the agenda, the International Labour 
Office suggests that the Conference should 
define the social purposes of economic develop- 
ment in dependent territories and adopt a 
Recommendation laying down general prin- 
ciples of social policy and minimum labour 
standards for such territories. It also urges 
all members to ratify the existing indigenous 
Labour Conventions. The proposed Recom- 
mendation sets out certain standards govern- 
ing general conditions of work, such as the 
minimum age for employment, protection of 
wages, general principles of remuneration and 
wage-fixing, social insurance and freedom of 
association. A supplementary report on “So- 
cial Development in Dependent Territories” 
is also to be issued on this item of the agenda. 


Manpower 


Handling of Lay-off by Employment Service 


Procedure Adopted in Closing down of War Plant 
at Nobel, Ontario 


N example of the procedure that has been 

adopted by National Selective Service for 
handling lay-offs in war industry is found in 
the case of the Defence Industries Limited 
plant at Nobel, Ontario. 

As described in the February Lasour 
GAZETTE (p. 155), such lay-offs as are from time 
to time necessitated by developments in Cana- 
da’s war production program are being dealt 
with in accordance with the principle that 
interruption to the war effort must be kept to 
a minimum. . 

In order to fill the needs of the army, which 
continue to be urgent, all persons on deferment 
who are affected by lay-offs are called up 
unless they are possessed of definite skills and 
are indispensable to industry. In many indus- 
tries Industrial Mobilization Surveys have 
been undertaken, the purpose of which is to 
acquaint the Employment Service with the 
number of employees of ,military age, along 
with a description of the work they are doing. 


Other workers are laid off in the following : 


order, subject to seniority rights where collec- 
tive agreements are in force: (1) workers with 
previous agricultural experience; (2) workers 
needed in nearby high priority industries; (3) 
workers who are required by outside high 
priority industries and can be moved; (4) 
younger workers without family obligations; 
(5) married women, if their husbands are 
supporting them; (6) older workers. © 


First Shut-down of War Plant 


The situation at Nobel, which constituted 
the first major test of the plans which have 
been adopted for lay-offs, was the result of the 
first complete shut-down of a large war plant 
in Canada. It was the largest individual lay- 
off with which the Employment Offices have 
had to deal, over 2,000 workers having been 
employed in the plant. The problem: was 
complicated by the isolated location of the 
plant, which made it apparent that the ma- 
jority of the workers affected would have to be 
transferred to outside points. 

On December 15, 1943, the Department of 
Munitions and Supply notified the Department 
of Labour of the impending lay-off. The plan 
was to lay off approximately 1,300 workers in 


January and 700 during February, by the end 
of which time only a skeleton staff of main- 
tenance men would be left at the plant. 

On December 16 the Mobilization and Em- 
ployment Divisions of the Department were 
advised. A conference of Employment Service 
officials was at once held in Toronto, the 
employer was consulted by telephone, and that 
night four special officers including one 
woman, left for the plant, where a temporary 
Employment Office was set up. Since an 
Industrial Mobilization Survey of the Nobel 
plant had not been completed, three of the 
Employment Service officials immediately 
undertook this task. The fourth was directed 
to determine from the personnel records, 
both at the plant and at the Employment 
Office at Parry Sound, the background and 
experience of those who would be involved in 
the lay-off. 

The Mobilization Survey disclosed that of 
the 2,235 persons employed at the plant, 520 
were in the military service age group. But of 
this number 260 had discharge certificates or 
rejection papers, and a number of others had 
been deferred because of special skills. This 
left 157 men to be called for military service. 

In four days the survey was completed, and 
it was possible to proceed with definite plans 
for the re-employment of all men not subject 
to immediate call for military service. A num- 
ber of employers were invited to send repre- 
sentatives to Nobel to interview prospective 
employees. 

Transfer of Workers 


From day to day as men and women 
received their seven-day notice of separation 
they consulted with the Employment Service 
officials and with representatives of such firms 
as Victory Aircraft, International Nickel, In- 
ternational Harvester, Canadian National 
Railways and others regarding the choosing 
of their next occupation. Arrangements were 
made by the firms for the transportation of 
workers to their new jobs and for living 
accommodation, and efforts were made so that 
the transfers might be accomplished promptly 
and with as little inconvenience as possible. 

The four officials remained at Nobel for two 
weeks, interviewing applicants and assisting the 
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Parry Sound Employment Office to issue per- 
mits and transportation warrants. Subse- 
quently, for two days each week, they were 
available at Nobel for interviewing and the 
making of referrals. 

A partial list of placements effected up to 
February 4, not including: cases where an em- 
ployer took on less than five men or women, 
is as follows: 


MALE 

Victory \\Aireraitees ies waa ens neare 462 
International Nickel Co., Sudbury... 63 
Biaeh isa bour oh is aes @ ss eect pai bee aeons 62 
Massey-Harris Co. Ltd., Toronto... 53 
Parris ee ee ee RS 33 
Defence Industries Ltd., Pickering.. 2 
Canadian National Railways....... 26 
Beardmore Leather Co., Acton..... 10 
International Malleable Iron Co., 

Goebo ty (CO Pa aD Mee re 12 
International Harvester Co., 

Fle ymihto.. UA. Wek Oe ot Sams aches Ble we 8 
Canadian Pacific Railway.......... 7 
Transferred to other local offices.. 137 

FEMALE . 
General Engineering, Toronto...... 39 
Voetory ‘AireraitIsbdiz) wo ibe fe, 29 
Transferred to other local offices.... 75 


Of the women, a number of those who were 
married retired from employment at their own 
request. 


Return to the Farm of Men 


RTHUR MacNamara, Director of National 

Selective Service, recently announced that 
arrangements for the return of farm workers 
engaged during the winter at essential employ- 
ment off the farm, are being worked out by 
regions, so that the men will return in each 
area when they are needed. 

A. total of 73,149 Selective Service permits, 
valid to April 1, were issued to farm workers 
to engage in other industries. Where provin- 
cial authorities agree, some of these permits 
may be extended for a short while after April 
1. Where not extended, men will have to 
return to the farm by the end of March. 

In addition, several thousand men working 
away from the farms for the winter months 
and not requiring permits, will have to return 
to agriculture as soon as they are needed. 
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Workers coming under the category of 
technical personnel remained in the employ- 
ment of Defence Industries Limited until the 
company notified the Wartime Bureau of 
Technical Personnel that they had become 
available. A number of these workers were 
transferred to other plants of Defence Indus- 
tries Limited, and the remainder transferred 
to other employment. 

Throughout the transfer National Selective 
Service officials were in touch with officers of 
the Defence Workers’ Union, Local No. 1 
(Canadian Congress of Labour) which was the 
organization authorized to act for the employ- 
ees in negotiating with Defence Industries 
Limited at Nobel. 

Subsequent to February 4, other placements 
were made and by March 21, 1,863 men had 
been placed in other essential work or were 
in the military service, and another 145 men 
had been transferred by the Company to their 
other plants. 

Of the women, 477 had either been placed 
or had voluntarily retired from employment. 
These men and women account for 1,985 of 
the 2,000 workers who were to be laid off 
during January and February. 


Engaged at Seasonal Work 


Employers will require permission from Selec- 


tive Service to keep men after April 1. 


“The men who left farms for the winter,” 
said Mr. MacNamara, “gave vitally needed 
help in other essential industries. However, 
the United Nations look to Canada for vast 
quantities of food, so that agriculture must 
be given all the manpower assistance needed. 
The first essential is to have the men tem- 
porarily out of agriculture go back to the 
farm just as soon as their services are 
required.” 

Mr. MacNamara further pointed out that 
as seven days’ notice must be served in indus- 
tries other than agriculture, farm workers will 
have to give notice of leaving their winter 
employment in advance of their departure. 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 


HE National War Labour Board recently 
issued, decisions in the following cases:— 


La Fonderie de Plessisville and Le Syndicat 
Catholique des Employés de Fonderie de 
Plessisville, Ine. (Catholic Syndicate of 
Plessisville Foundry Employees, Inc.). 

Auto Specialties, Limited, and Local Union 
195, UAW-CIO. 

Brunner Mond, Canada, Limited, and Local 
Union 89, UAW-CIO. 

General Motors of Canada, Limited, and 
UAW-CIO, Local 195. 

Canadian Industries, Limited, and Local 
195, UAW-CIO. 

Kelsey Wheel Company, 
Local 195, UAW-CIO. 

Walker Metal Products, Limited, and Local 
195, UAW-CIO. 

Brentwood College, Victoria, B.C. 

British Columbia Electric Railway Co., 
Limited, and International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Locals 213 and 230. 


Green Manufacturing House, Limited, 
Portage la Prairie, Man., and United Garment 
Workers of America, Local No. 35. 

Progress Manufacturing Company, Moose 
Jaw, Sask. 

Trenton Steel Works, Limited, and United 
Steelworkers of America. 

Avon Coal Company, Minto Coal Com- 
pany, Welton and Henderson Coal Company, 
G. H. King Coal Company, E. 8S. Crawford 
Coal Company, and United Mine Workers 
of America. 

Greenwood Coal Company, Limited, New 
Glasgow, 'N.S., and Coalburn Mine Workers’ 
Organization. 


Limited, and 


Intercolonial Coal Company, Limited, 
Westville, N.S., and Co-operative Labour 
Protective Association. 

Joggins Coal Company, Hillcrest Coal 


Company, Standard Coal Company, Indian 
Cove Coal Company, Bras D’Or Coal Com- 
pany, Sullivan Coal Company and United 
Mine: Workers of America, District 26. 


Advertising Agencies of Canada, and Mrs. 
Claire Wallace Stutt. 
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Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 2251. 


Canada Packers, Limited, Swift Canadian 
Company Limited, and Burns and Company 
Limited, and United Packinghouse Workers 
of America. 


Canadian (Industries, 
Que. 
Canadian Liquid Air Company, Limited, 
and Boilermakers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ 
Union of Canada, Local No. 1. 


Clark Ruse Aircraft, Limited, Lakeburn, 
N.B., and United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 2889. ; 


La Compagnie Legare, Limitee, Quebec, 
B06, 

Parke, Davis and Company, Windsor, Ont., 
and C. A. Magnan. 


James Pender and Company, Limited, 
Saint John, N.B., and United Steelworkers 
of America, Local No. 2957. 


Messrs. Pollard and Pike, Limited, G. H. 
Wheaton, Parfitt Brothers, Limited, Luney 
Brothers, Limited, Williams, Trerise and 
Williams, Limited, Victor Leigh, Leslie G. 
Scott, E. H. Shockley, A. McKinty, Walter 
B. Revercomb, all of Victoria,. B.C., and 
members of Victoria Builders’ Exchange 
Limited, and United) Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, Local No. 
1598. 


Limited, Montreal, 


Schell Transports, Limited, Woodstock, 
Ont. 
The Canadian John Woods Company, 


Limited, and Boilermakers’ and Iron Ship- 
builders’ Union of Canada, Local No. 1. 


Dominion Engineering Works (Longueuil 
Plant) and International Association of 
Machinists, Lodge 1596. 


Machinery Service, Limited, and Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Lodge 631. 

Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., and 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees Interna- 
tional Alliance and Bartenders International 
League, Locals 299 and 7. 

The Slingsby Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, Brantford. Ont. 
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Re: La Fonderie de Plessisville and Le Syndicat Catholique des Employés 
de Fonderie de Plessisville, Inc. (Catholic Syndicate of Plessisville 
Foundry Employees, Inc.) 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


We shall dispose of this matter now, with- 
out reserving it for further consideration. 

The Syndicate is appealing from a decision 
of the Regional Board on an application for 
payment of the full cost of living bonus. 
The National Board’s jurisdiction, as that of 
the Regional Board, is based on subsection 
3, of section 34, of P.C. 5963. Our power in 
the matter is founded upon a comparison to 
be made within the industry concerned. The 
industry with which we have to deal here is 


that of a machinery manufacturer operating 
a foundry for the purpose of his business. 
As a basis for comparison, the Syndicate 
suggested the condition existing in foundries 
proper, such as at the Hull Iron & Steel 
Foundry, at the Canada Car & Foundry, or 
at other similar plants. 


With regard to machinery manufacturers, 
the Appellant has provided us with no basis 
of comparison and, therefore, we have no 
other alternative under the provisions of the 
Order in Council than to dismiss the appeal. 


January 26, 1944. 


Re: Auto Specialties Limited and Local Union 195, U.A.W..C.1.0. 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


‘In this matter we are all of the opinion 
that as far as the wage rates are concerned, 
we have no alternative but to sustain the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario. On 
the basis of comparison in this particular 
type of industry, which is a malleable iron 
foundry, we must take into consideration the 
question of competition. 

On the other requests that have been made 
by way of appeal we feel that the appeal 
should be allowed with respect to vacations 
with pay, that is one week’s holidays with 
pay with the qualifications substantially con- 
tained in D.B. No. 17,* and we leave it to 
the union and the company to negotiate the 
particulars of that matter, so as to interfere 
with production as little as possible. 

As to the working week, we feel that it 
should be established throughout the plant 
on a 45-hour basis, with time and a half 
for hours worked over the 45 hours in a 
week. 

We are all of the opinion, as well, that 
the employees’ request for off-shift differential 
of 5 cents per hour should be granted. 





*L.G., Dec., 1943, p. 1635. 


Re: Brunner Mond, Canada Ltd., 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


This is a case which was dealt with by the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
under Section 25, of Order in Council P.C. 
HIB. 

The principle enunciated in that section is 
not one that is enunciated. by the Boards but 


Now we would like to point out, before 
parting with the matter, that while the 
company has intimated that it is perhaps 
something of a hardship to have to meet 
these conditions, particularly with respect to 
the week’s vacation with pay and the off-shift 
differential premium, we cannot decide a 
matter of that kind in favour of the com- 
pany on a mere statement. In other words, 
it must be established to us, before we can 
give effect to a plea of inability to pay, by 
proper means, such as an earnings statement, 
that what is submitted by the company is 
the case. We think it would be a very 
dangerous procedure to accept the company’s 
mere statement in that regard. As a matter 
of fact, in practice, we do not do so. 

Consequently, the appeal will be allowed 
with respect to the three matters indicated. 


The premium for the night shift differ- 
ential and overtime will be dated back to 
the date of the decision of the Regional 
Board, which is August 24, 1943. The vaca- 
tions with pay will take effect in the calendar 
year. We hope the parties will be able to 
agree on the qualifications for the men who 
worked during the year 1943. 


February 1, 1944. 


and Local Union 89, U.A.W.-C.L.O. 


it is set forth by the government as the basis 
upon which wage increases could be granted. 

It seems quite clear that the Regional Board 
did not treat this case in any but a reason- 
able and thorough manner. Apparently they 
had a hearing and held the case for some 
time requiring additional data. They event- 
ually made the finding which we are faced 
with that—I am quoting:— 
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“The wages generally paid to employees of 
Brunner, Mond of Canada Limited, are fair 
and reasonable, and are comparable to the 
rates paid in the district for similar occu- 
pational classifications.” 


The Board on the basis of that finding 
declined to authorize increased wage rates, 
except to some in the soda ash division, 
which apparently the company agreed in. 

We must emphasize that sitting on appeal 
we are not in the position of trying the 
case all over again from the beginning to 
the end, and it must be established before 
we can interfere, that the Regional Board 
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somewhere has gone wrong in _ principle. 
What has been advanced to us does not 


convince us that they have gone wrong. It 
is possible they may not be right, but the 
place to put that kind of case is before the 
Regional Board: itself. 


We all feel that we cannot interfere in 
this matter under the circumstances here, 
even though direct methods of comparison 
seem to be very difficult. 


Consequently we must dismiss the appeal. 


February 1, 1944. 


Re: General Motors of Canada, Limited, and Local 195, U.A.W.-C.L.O. 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


This is an appeal from the decision of the 
Ontario Regional War Labour Board with 
respect to its refusal to increase base rates. 


The union, seeks to make a straight com- 
parison with Ford and Chrysler, although it 
must be noted that in these two particular 
companies there is no incentive wage plan, 
as there is in General Motors. Furthermore, 
it must be kept in mind that in the latter 
case it is an engine plant situated in Windsor, 
whereas the general assembly plant of General 
Motors is in Oshawa. We suppose that there 
is a good deal of merit in both contentions 
that, perhaps, the comparison should be made 
with Ford and Chrysler on the one hand, 
or with other operations in Windsor such as 
manufacturers of accessories. 


At any rate the difficulty that we find our- 
selves in, is that sitting as a Court of Appeal, 
in order to change the decision of the Regional 
Board we must reach the conclusion that that 
Board has erred in some matter of principle, 
and not purely and simply in its estimation 
of the facts. In giving reasons for its decision 
the Regional Board points out that, in its 

opinion, the rates presently being paid are 
fair and reasonable for the particular locality, 


taking all things into consideration. It may 
be that had we been sitting on the case, we 
may have taken it in review, but that does 
not justify us in going behind well estab- 
lished principles that apply to cases coming 
before us on appeal. 


The Regional Board had Revie it early in 
the year 1943 an application to have the 
incentive wage plan in vogue in this plant 
discontinued and to substitute for it straight 
time wages or hourly rates as prevailing in 
Ford and Chrysler. Then in June, 1943, the 
present application was made. These facts 
are mentioned to indicate that the Regional 
Board undoubtedly was thoroughly familiar 
with the operations, and thoroughly familiar 
with the wage structure. Evidently also, the 
question of wages, according to the Recisanl 
Board, was considered by them a short time 
prior to this application, and some upward 
revision of some of the rates was allowed. 


Under those circumstances we feel that no 
case has been made out to justify us in 
reversing the Ontario Regional Board on the 
facts that were before it, and accordingly the. 
appeal will be dismissed, except that the wage 
rates for janitors will be increased from 62 
cents to 67 cents an hour, to date from 
September 1, 1943. 

February 1, 1944. 


- Re: Canadian Industries Limited and Local 195, U.A.W.-C.LO. 


Reasons for Decision 
. (Oral Decision) 
We are all of the opinion that this appeal 


must fail. The reasons, I think, have been 
sufficiently indicated by Mr. Bell, but the 
dismissal of the appeal will be without 


prejudice to any application that may be 


made as the result of the job evaluation 
study, and that, of course, includes any 
application that may be made at that time 
for the off-shift bonus. 


The appeal will be dismissed. 


February 2, 1944. 
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Re: Kelsey Wheel Company, Limited and Local 195, U.A.W.-C.1.O. 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


In this matter we are all of the opinion that 
no material, or evidence, has been advanced 


that enables us to interfere, in any way, with 
the discretion exercised by the Regional War 
Labour Board. 

The appeal will be dismissed. 


February 2, 1944. 


Re: Walker Metal Products Limited and Local 195, U.A.W.-C.L.O. 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


We are all of the opinion, in regard to the 
question of cost of living bonus, and in 
regard to the straight wage increase asked 
for, that we cannot disturb the exercise of 
the discretion of the Regional War Labour 
Board. ; 


We think the appeal generally will have 
to be dismissed, except that in line with the 
decision in the Auto Specialties appeal 
yesterday, there should be an_ off-shift 
premium of 5 cents per hour. This off-shift 
differential should be dated back to the date 
of the Regional Board’s decision, which was 
August 20, 1943. 

In all other respects the appeal will be 


dismissed. February 2, 1944. 


Re: Breneviod College (Victoria, B.C.) 


Reasons for Decision 


The question to be determined in this 
appeal from the Regional Board for British 
Columbia is whether the appellant is an 
“employer” under the provisions of the War- 
time Wages Control Order (P.C. 5963), and 
therefore subject to the obhgation of paying 
cost of living bonus. 

Section IT (I) (v) of the Order, the defining 
section, excludes any person, firm or corpora- 
tion operating an educational institution, if 
such institution “is not carried on for purposes 
of gain”. 

The appellant was incorporated under the 
Societies Act (R.S.B.C. 1936, chapter 265). 
Section 5 of that statute enacts the follow- 
ing :— 

“No Society shall have a capital divided 


into shares or declare any dividend or 
distribute its property amongst the members 


Re: 


British Columbia Electric Railway Co., 


during the existence of the society, and the 

interest of a member in a society shall not 

be transferable.” 

The long title of the Statute can, we think, 
be taken as fairly descriptive of its general 
objective: it is an act to facilitate the in- 
corporation of societies for charitable and 
other useful purposes, and to provide for 
their regulation. 

The appellant is a private school and is 
not operated for the purpose of providing 
any pecuniary profit to its owners, but rather 
to provide special educational facilities to a 
perhaps selected clientele. It has been 
exempted from income taxation. 

We therefore conclude that the appellant is 
excluded from the provisions of the govern- 
ing Order in Council. 

Consequently, the appeal is allowed. 


February 3, 1944. 


Ltd. and International 


Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Locals 213 and 230. 


Reasons for Decision 
‘i Oral Decision) 


In this case the union has prepared a very 
careful and thorough brief setting out various 
reasons why the increase should be granted. 
One would judge from the nature of the 
brief that it was deemed that the National 
War Labour Board had some powers outside 
of the Order in Council, P.C. 5963. It must 
be emphasized that both the Regional War 
Labour Boards and ourselves, when it comes 
to applications for increases in wages, can- 


not go outside of section 25, which makes — 


the yard-stick comparative rates for sub- 
stantially similar jobs in the same locality 
or in a comparable locality. 

Now, the union has sought to make a 
comparison with Seattle, pointing out that 
the Order in Council is silent with respect 
to points of comparison outside of Canada. 
We have already intimated in a case—I think 
it was the National Maritime Federation 
case,* I have forgotten the reference in the 
Lasour Gazette and other publications—that 
we were rather of the opinion that such a 





*L.G., Oct., 1943, p. 1347. 
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contention cannot prevail, because primarily 
the purpose of the Order in Council was to 
stabilize wages as they existed in Canada. 
As far as the Regional Board’s decision is 
concerned, we are unable to say that they 
proceeded on any wrong principle in connec- 
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tion with their decision, and they undoubtedly 
had comparative rates for similar operations 
in other localities before them, as we have. 
On that basis we all feel that we have no 
alternative but to dismiss the appeal. 


February 7, 1944. 


Re: Green Manufacturing House Limited (Portage la Prairie, Manitoba) 
and United Garment Workers of America, Local No. 35 


Reasons for Decision 


This appeal is taken from a finding and 
direction of the Manitoba Regional Board, 
dated October 18, 1943, and bears upon the 
question whether the Winnipeg piece-work 
rates in the garment industry should be made 
to apply in a plant located at Portage la 
Prairie, some sixty miles from ‘Winnipeg. 
The Regional Board directed payment of 
the Winnipeg scale for Government war con- 
tract work. As to “civilian work”, it reduced 
the Winnipeg rates by 15 per cent on the 
ground largely of the lower wage level 
generally prevailing in Portage la Prairie. No 
reason appears for the difference made 
between war work and civilian work as far 
as a wage structure is concerned. Leave to 
appeal was refused by the Regional Board 
because it felt there was no matter of 
principle involved. 

The disposition of this Board has been to 
refrain from interfering with decisions of 
Regional Boards in cases where it appeared 
that a discretion was exercised) under local 
conditions. However, it would seem from a 
careful perusal of the material filed that an 
important factor here has been either over- 


looked or not sufficiently been given weight 
to. On October 1, 1942, the Union and 
the Garment Manufacturers’ Association of 
Western Canada entered into an agreement 
which provided, inter alia, for an equaliza- 
tion of wage schedules in all Union factories 
in the Province, of Manitoba. The present 
owner of the Company concerned in this 
appeal for a long time has been engaged in 
the garment industry in Winnipeg and more 
recently in Portage la Prairie. His knowledge 
of the principle of general industrial agree- 
ments must be taken for granted. He should 
not have an advantage arising from inde- 
pendent action in an industry accustomed to 
dealing In wage questions on an industry 
wide basis. No question arises as to the 
representative status of the union appellant. 
Although we would not wish to be taken as 
being in disagreement with the view that a 
wage differential between Winnipeg and 
Portage la Prairie is justifiable, we conclude 
that in the particular circumstances here 
present, the appeal should be allowed, with 
effect from the date of the decision appealed 
from, 
February 10, 1944. 


Re: Progress Manufacturing Company (Moose Jaw, Sask.) 


Reasons for Decision 


' An appeal from a decision of the Regional 
War Labour Board for Saskatchewan by leave 
of the Regional Board. 

The application was for the establishment 
of a wage range of $150 to $175 per month 
for an accountant about to be hired by a 
small plant repairing aircraft equipment. 

The Regional Board appears to have dealt 
with the matter on the basis of comparison 


with other industries and gave approval to a 
single rate of $150. The appeal involves 
nothing more than a review of the exercise 
of a discretion under local conditions of which 
the Regional Board presumably was fully 
informed. We have stated on many occasions 
that in such cases we will not interfere. 


We must therefore dismiss the appeal. 


February 10, 1944. 


Re: Trenton Steel Works Limited and United Steelworkers 
of America (U.S.W.A.) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a finding and 
direction of the Nova Scotia Regional War 
Labour Board ordering certain wage increases. 
In form the appeal was a general one but 


on the argument it appeared that the Com- 
pany had put the increased wages into effect 


‘and counsel for the Company limited his 


appeal to the sole question of retroactivity. 
The question of wage increases for these 
workers came before us in the Steel Case— 
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Re: Dominion Stee: and Coal Corporation 
Limited; Algoma Steel Corporation Limited, 
Trenton Steel Works Limited and Eastern 
Car Company Limited.* At that time the 
issue was whether the workers at, Trenton 
Steel Works Limited qualified for wage in- 
creases under the terms of P.C. 689. We 
reached the conclusion that they did not so 
qualify but reserved their right to make 
application to the Regional War Labour 
Board for Nova Scotia. 

Since there was a suggestion during the 
argument that the Nova Scotia Board quite 
evidently felt itself firmly bound to follow 
the exact terms of our decision in the Steel 
Case, we feel some comment is called for. In 
the first place, the decision in the Steel Case 
was based on a special Order in Council P.C. 
689 and not on P.C. 5963 at all. The case 
before the Regional Board was under P.C. 
5963. True, we intimated some increase to 
the Trenton works might be indicated, but 
we said nothing that could possibly be con- 
strued by the Regional Board as in any way 
hampering their discretion. There were many 
factors in the situation meriting consideration, 
not the least of which was the fact that there 
had been a differential in existence between 
wages in the industry at Sydney and at 
Trenton for some twenty years. It must be 
remembered that the Sydney Steel plant and 
the Algoma Steel plant were placed on a 
parity by the Special Order in Council P.C. 
689 and not by any decision of ours under 
P.C. 5963. There was nothing of such a 
character binding the Regional Board which 
was left perfectly free to exercise its good 
judgment under P.C. 5963. The question of 
ability to pay was not before us in the Steel 
Case because the Dominion Government 
under P.C. 689 had underwritten any in- 
—ereases. On the other hand, in the Trenton 
case, the question of ability to pay was a 
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very important factor which the Regional 
Board was entitled to take into consideration. 

It is not the policy of this Board to dictate 
to the Regional Boards what they should or 
should not do in respect to their problems. 
It is expected that each in its own sphere 
will administer the Wages Order according to 
its own honest, independent interpretation of 
the provisions. Each Regional Board has 
quite as much responsibility for its decisions 
as the National Board. 

In this case the results have proved rather 
disastrous. Two departments of the industry 
have been closed down. We make no 
comment on whether that procedure was or 
was not unavoidable as we believe the 
matter is subjudice—in the process of being 
investigated by a commission appointed by 
the Province of Nova Scotia. It appears: 
from the Company’s records that its 1942 
profits amounted to some $140,000, while the 
wage increases granted by the Regional Board 
represent an annual cost of some $300,000. 
The Company has already closed down two 
departments but is paying the increased wages 
as ordered by the Regional Board in the 
departments still remaining open. 

In the circumstances here we feel we should 
be putting into’ further jeopardy the job 
security of the workers if we upheld the 
Regional Board- on its award of retroactive 
wages. We recognize of course that these 
workers feel they are entitled to the same 
treatment as those in Kastern Car Company 
Limited and Trenton Industries Limited. 
However, there would be even greater 
dissatisfaction if the remaining departments 
had to be closed down as the result of pay- 
ment of retroactive wages. 

Accordingly, we must allow the appeal to 
the extent of striking out from the Regional 
Board’s Order the provision as to retroactive 
payment of wage, and cost of living bonus 


increases. February 10, 1944. 


Re: Avon Coal Company, Minto Coal Company, Welton and Henderson 
Coal Company, G. H. King Coal Company, E. S. Crawford Coal 
Company, and United Mine Workers of America, District 26 


Reasons for Decision 


The application is made by the Union for 
increases of $1 per day and one week’s vaca- 
tion with pay in line with the decision in 
Dominion Coal Company et al* 

The operators strenuously oppose the appli- 
cation on the ground that even if they 
recelve compensating increase in price the 
effect may be completely uneconomic in 
throwing prices out of line with a steady 
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differential prevailing with the prices of Nova 
Scotia Coal. Some months ago wages were 
increased to bring them approximately in line 
with those paid in Nova Scotia. These in- 
creases have had to be met by subsidy with- 
out increase in price. Then along came the 
O’Connor Commission award in the British 
Columbia and Alberta field. This is just 
another of its shattering repercussions. The 
operators in these New Brunswick mines are 
fearful that if both increases are ultimately 
reflected in increased prices they will no 
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longer be able to sell their coal. Due to 
B.T.U. content, prices for Nova Scotia coal 
have always been about 20 per cent. higher 
per ton than for New Brunswick coal. It is 
estimated that to compensate for the in- 
creased wages asked for the price of coal 
will have to be increased about 85 cents per 
ton. In Nova Scotia the price has been in- 
creased by 95 cents per ton. If the matter 
remains there New Brunswick operators will 
suffer no great disability. If present sub- 
sidies are converted into price increases that 
will mean a further price increase of about 
70 cents per ton. If that takes place then 
the New Brunswick operator has something 
real to worry about. So has the New Bruns- 
wick miner. 

However, we have little to do about these 
matters now beyond knowing about them. 
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They were important factors for overall con- 
sideration in wage matters in the industry 
before Mr. Livett of U.M.W.A. District 18 
succeeded in the proceeding resulting in the 
O’Connor Commission award. We know that 
the actual physical work of the miner in 
the Minto field is probably harder than in 
any mining field in the country. We cannot 
see why he should be dealt with on a strictly 
economic basis when that has now ceased to 
be a factor in the industry generally. It has 
really become the job of other agencies to 
adjust the economics of the coal industry. 
Accordingly, the application will be granted 
for increases of $1 per day and one week’s 
vacation with pay on the same terms and 
conditions laid down in the Joggins Coal 
Company et al case of even date herewith. 
February 15, 1944. 


Re; Greenwood Coal Company Limited, New Glasgow, N.S. and 
Coalburn Mine Workers’ Organization 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union for 
increase of $1 per day to bring wage rates 
in line with those recently established) in 
the coal mining industry in Nova Scotia. 

We feel the application should be granted 
as well as one week’s vacation with pay for 


the same reasons outlined in the Joggins Coal 
Company et al case of even date. Finding 
and direction effective December 20, 1948, will 
issue directing increases as applied for and 
also one week’s vacation with pay. 


February 15, 1944. 


Re: Intercolonial Coal Company, Limited, Westville, N.S. and 
Co-operative Labour Protective Association 


Reasons for Decision 


In this case there are two applications 
before us for consideration. The earlier one 
arose out of the levelling of rates in this 
mine to those paid at Acadia Coal Company 
Limited prior to recent increases of $1 per 
day and one week’s vacation with pay. The 
second one is for increases of $1 per day and 
one week’s vacation with pay in line with 
recent award in the case of Dominion Coal 
Company Limited et al* 

In the earlier application this Board author- 
ized increases in the case of the datal men 
and suggested to the parties they should try 
to agree on increases to contract miners and 
make a further joint application to the Board. 
Agreement has not been reached although the 
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Company has increased the contract rates for 
machine contract miners to the rate prevailing 
at old Acadia mines. The only important 
dispute left between the parties is the con- 
tract rate for “hand pick” miners. We con- 
cluded from the evidence that any increase 
to this class is not justified. Accordingly, the 
earlier application will be dismissed except 
that the increase in rates to machine contract 
miners heretofore established by the Company 
is hereby confirmed. 


Regarding the second application, the $1 per 
day increase is hereby granted as well as one 
week’s vacation with pay for the reasons given 
in the Joggins Coal Company et al case being 
released concurrently. The effective date will 
be December 20, 1943. 


February 15, 1944. 
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Re: Joggins Coal Company, Hillcrest Coal Company, Standard Coal 
Company, Indian Cove Coal Company, Bras d’Or Coal Company, 
Sullivan Coal Company and United Mine Workers 
of America, District 26 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union for 
overall wage increases of $1 per day and one 
week’s vacation with pay to bring wages and 
working conditions in line with those granted 
in the case of Dominion Coal Company 
Limited, Acadia Coal Company Limited and 
Old Sydney Collieries Limited.* 

All of the mines concerned in the applica- 
tion are situated in Nova Scotia. All of the 
Companies take the position that the in- 
creases applied for should be granted. In 
order to meet increased wages in the case of 
Dominion Coal Company, Acadia Coal Com- 
pany and Old Sydney Collieries, ‘the price of 
coal had to be increased 95 cents per ton. 
In our view it would be undesirable that 
‘different prices should prevail in the same 
district. Similarly from an operating view- 
point it is not desirable that there should be 
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a large differential in wages in the same 
district for the same industry. Whether given 
effect to on the comparative basis under P.C. 
5963, or on the basis of a gross inequality 
under P.C. 9384, we think the result should 
be the same. 

Accordingly, the application will be granted. 
There should be an increase of $1 per day 
to all datal and contract workers in the mines 
and one week’s vacation with pay on the same 
terms and conditions as in the Dominion 
Coal, Acadia Coal and Old Sydney Collieries 
case. 

The question of retroactivity is as usual 
emphasized by the Union. On the other hand 
where any increase has to be met out of 
price increases borne by the public in general, 
we feel that generally speaking the award 
should not go back beyond the date of the 
application. Accordingly, the finding and 
direction will take effect December 20, 1943. 


February 15, 1944. 


Re: Advertising Agencies of Canada and Mrs. Claire Wallace Stutt 


Reasons for Decision 


This 1s an appeal from a decision of the 
Ontario Regional War Labour Board refusing 
to authorize an increase in remuneration for 
Mrs. Claire Wallace Stutt (Claire Wallace) 
from $170 weekly to $200 weekly. 


As we view the matter, the sole question 
to be determined is the status of Claire 
Wallace. Is she an employee within the 
meaning of the Wages Order or a salaried 
official within the meaning of the Salaries 
Order or is she within the class of those persons 
whose emoluments are not under control at 
all? In other words, has she similar status 
to the doctor or the lawyer and is she subject 
to the same lack of restriction in so far as 
wartime controls are concerned? 


Two of the members of this Board are 
quite familiar with ther radio program and 
her personality as reflected over the ethereal 
waves and we both approve. The other 
member is prepared to accept our estimation. 
So much for the principle of solidarity. 


Having established that background we are 
all of the opinion that she is an artist and 
a very fine artist indeed. As we understand the 
situation, she enjoys with the National War 
Finance Committee a retainer for her services 
which does not exclude her from accepting 
a similar retainer or retainers with others. 
Her position is rather analogous to that of 
the lawyer who is free to engage himself in 
the service of various clients even though he 
may for a certain period be engaged in the 


service of one. Perhaps she could be more 
closely likened to the portrait painter who 
can hardly be said to be an employee of the 
person whose portrait he paints. That being 
the case, we regret that under our reference 
we have no control over her destinies and 
since it falls to our lot to decide whether 
the Salaries Board has any control we are 
unanimous in deciding that if we had any 
control we certainly would not relinquish it 
to any other Board. 

It is a matter of regret to us that we have 
no jurisdiction whatever over the lady. If 
we had it is likely we would stretch a point 
or even two in her favour. We can only deal 
with her case by way of appeal without her 
personal appearance, a rather unsatisfactory 
process. However, she should not be left to 
the whim or caprice of the Ontario Regional 
Board without some support. 

Accordingly, much as we dislike having no 
control of her financial destinies, we must 
conclude that she belongs to the uncontrolled 
and legally uncontrollable section of the 
community, not, however, overlooked nor for- 
gotten by the Income Tax Department. 
Accordingly, in our opinion, if the National 
War Finance Committee feels that she is 
worth $200 a week instead of $170 a week 
that is a matter for them to decide and as 
far as we are concerned they can make the 
increased payment retroactive to the extent 
that they feel the public conscience will 
tolerate. The appeal is allowed. 


February 17, 1944. 
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Re: Algoma Steel Corporation Limited and United Steelworkers 
of America, Local 2251 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union under 
P.C. 689, dated January 26, 1943, for increases 
or rather for reclassification in maintenance 
staff. 


The relevant provision is to be found in 
Memorandum of Understanding incorporated 
into P.C. 689 and reads as follows:— 

“That the management and the mainten- 
‘ance men enter into negotiations and that 
an application be made to the National War 
Labour Board for such increased wage rates 
or range of wage rates with respect to such 
maintenance men as pipe fitters, steamfitters, 
millwrichts, electricians and carpenters as 
will bring their wage rates on a level with 
prevailing wage rates paid to maintenance 
men in such classifications.” 


In the view we take of this matter it is 
important to note another provision of the 
Memorandum of Understanding :— 
“That arrangements be made for the 
making of a careful study having in view 
a reclassification and an evaluation of jobs.” 


The case of the workers here involved has 
been dealt with already partially in two 
stages. Under date of March 31, 1943, cost 
of living bonus was increased from 5 cents 
an hour to 9 cents an hour. Under date of 
September 9, 1943, former differentials were 
restored and the maintenance men benefited 
to the extent of 44 cents per hhour2 In 
addition they have received a further increase 
in cost of living bonus under general order 
of the Board in common with all other 
workers. 


The case as presented, to the Board is 
highly unsatisfactory. This observation is not 
made in any uncomplimentary way as it 
applies to both sides. It is just that kind of 
case. The Union based its contention for 
increases on wages paid various trades in the 
shipbuilding industry. The Company under- 
took comparison by averaging up wages paid 
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to maintenance men in some seven heavy 
industries in Hamilton, Ontario. Neither 
method accurately fits the case. Besides in 
our subsequent research we doubt some of the 
figures obtained by the Company. 

In our view this matter can only be 
rationally determined by having a survey 
made on the ground as was done in the 
shipbuilding industry in Ontario and Quebec. 
For example, we are asked to _ institute 
journeymen rates in many cases where it is 
denied that the individual concerned qualifies 
as a journeyman. Then we are confronted 
with certain classifications quite foreign to 
the usual craft union set-up as related to the 
construction trades or the shipbuilding indus- 
try. Then again the terms “lead hand” or 
“charge hand” have been used connoting 
something entirely different to their accepted 
meaning in the shipbuilding industry. 

As pointed out, the Memorandum of Under- 
standing provided :— 

“That arrangements be made for the 
making of a careful study having in view 
a reclassification and an evaluation of jobs.” 

As far as we have been able to learn nothing 
has been done by the parties pursuant to this 
proviso. In our opinion the case as presented 
by the Union contemplates that reclassifica- 
tion and job evaluation is precisely what is 
required with respect to the maintenance staff 
in order to deal properly with this case. 

Accordingly, we recommend to the parties 
that by agreement they undertake such a 
survey and if they can agree jointly present 
the results to this Board for approval. If 
they cannot agree to even undertake such a 
joint survey and notify us to that effect 
within a reasonable time we shall appoint a 
competent referee to make a factual study 
and report to the Board, when we shall dispose 
of the case. 

In the meantime we shall retain the matter 
in the hope that the parties will agree to 
making a joint survey as contemplated by 
the Memorandum of Understanding. 


February 17, 1944. 


Re: Canada Packers Limited, Swift Canadian Company Limited and 
Burns and Company Limited and United Packinghouse Workers 
of America 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


In the packers’ cases which we heard this 
morning, we have had an opportunity to 
confer during the adjournment, and we are 
now prepared to dispose of them. 


In: the appeal of the union in the Canada 
Packers Limited case, the increase which was 
granted by the Regional Board and designated 
as a war premium will be sustained, except 
that the increase is to be treated as part of 
the base rate rather than the so-called war 
premium. 
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The labour rate was evidently given careful 
consideration by the Regional Board with 
respect to local conditions in Winnipeg, and 
we feel that we should not disturb its judg- 
ment, except to provide that the rate should 
be established as a range of 45 cents to 50 
cents an hour. This will enable the employer 
to grant imcreases within the range without 
restriction as to time, and at the same time 
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dispose of any complaint of individual 
discriminatory treatment amongst employees. 

In the joint appeal in the Burns and Com- 
pany Limited case the result will be the same 
as in the Canada Packers’ case. 

In the Swift Canadian case, where the 
appeal is also a joint one, the same result 
will obtain as in Canada Packers, except that 
the appeal as to overtime is dismissed. 


February 21, 1944. 


Re: Canadian Industries Limited, Montreal, Que. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
from a decision of the Manitoba Regional 
War Labour Board refusing authorization to 
the Company to extend cost of living bonus 
payments to employees receiving between $300 
and $350 monthly under Section 44 of P.C. 
5963. 

From the material filed it would appear 
that the Manitoba Board has evolved a policy 
as to Manitoba employers that it would not 
extend cost of living bonus payments to 
employees earning more than $250 a month. 


The Company seems to take the position 
that because other Regional Boards have 
extended cost of living bonus payments to 
employees earning up to $350 per month, as 
a national employer it should be entitled to 
a reversal of the Manitoba Board’s decision. 

We prefer the viewpoint that the Regional 


‘Board is master in its own house in Manitoba. 


It has exercised a proper discretion as we 
judge it on relevant and correct principles. 
We do not think we _ should interfere. 
Accordingly leave to appeal must be refused. 


February 21, 1944. 


Re: Canadian Liquid Air Company Limited and Boilermakers’ and 
Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada, Local No. 1 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


We think we can proceed to dispose of this 
matter now. The whole question really has 
to do with the interpretation of section 25 
of P.C. 5963. The Regional Board in this 
case seems to have dealt with the matter on 
the basis of the wages generally prevailing 
in the locality, and perhaps given no con- 
sideration, or we see little evidence of con- 
sideration, to the matter of substantially 
similar jobs, positions or occupational classi- 
fications. 

The comparison with the shipyards, we 
feel, cannot be sustained in dealing with this 
case. After all this company has some nine 
other branches. Those are exactly similar 
industries. Comparison might well have been 
made with chemical industries, or with arti- 
ficial or natural gas industries, or something 
of that kind, but to make a comparison with 


the shipyards is, in our opinion, a violation 
of section 25. 

The union case, as far as we can analyse 
it, seems to be based entirely upon com- 
parison with the shipyard industry. It may 
be that wages in B.C. are higher as compared 
with the rest of Canada. No doubt they are. 
However, that does not mean, in our opinion, 
that the wage earners in the rest of the 
country should be sustaining the higher wages 
in B.C. necessarily. 

Accordingly the appeal will be allowed. 

The question of overtime which was raised 
in the union’s brief here for the first time, 
and apparently not actually dealt with by the 
(Regional Board, will have to be dealt with 
by that Board, the theory, of course, being 
that we are in an appellate position and any 
parties have the right to have a matter twice 
heard, which would not be the case if we 
dealt with it as if we had original jurisdiction. 


February 21, 1944. 


Re: Clark Ruse Aircraft Limited (Lakeburn, New Brunswick) and 
United Steel Workers of America, Local 2889 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
from a finding and direction of the Regional 
War Labour Board for New Brunswick, dated 
October 14, 1948, refusing an application by 
the Union for the full cost of living bonus. 


The plant was established in the fall of 
1942 and in the summer of 1943, the Com- 
pany and the Union collaborated in the 
setting of a schedule of wage rates based upon 
job analyses and fresh classifications. The 
Regional Board approved the new rates, but 
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declined the application for the full bonus. 
The cost of living bonus then being paid 
was $1.85 (now $2.20). 

The Regional Board could accede to the 
application only if it found that an inequality 
or unfairness resulted for the employees con- 
cerned from a comparison, within the indus- 
try, of wage rates and cost of living bonuses 
combined. The only source of jurisdiction 
is the proviso added to section 34 (3) of the 
Wages Control Order (P.-C. 5963) and Regional 
Boards must exercise their discretion within 
the limits laid down in the Order in Council. 


. The Union’s case rests on the contention 
that aircraft plants in the Montreal area and 
elsewhere, and particularly a plant of the 
Canadian Car & Foundry Limited located at 
Amherst, N.S., are paying the full bonus. It 
must first be observed that we are concerned 
with a repairing and overhauling plant and 
comparisons are not to be made with the 
aircraft manufacturing industry. With regard 
to the Amherst plant, it is not shown that 
when wage rates and cost of living bonus are 
combined the result indicates any unfairness 
_to the employees concerned in this appeal. 
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We are faced however with the action of 
the Nova Scotia Regional Board who on the 
basis of the “practice generally prevailing in 
the locality” have granted the full bonus to 
the employees of the Dartmouth, N.S. plant 
of the Company concerned in this appeal, 
presumably on the basis that the full bonus 
was being paid to the Canadian Car plant 


.at Amherst. The basic rates and bonus were 


the same in both the Lakeburn and Dart- 
mouth plants of the Clark Ruse Company. 
The Nova Scotia Board seems to have 
disregarded the terms of the Order in Council 
under which it, as well as ourselves, operate. 
There was no choice to be made between the 
locality provision of section 25 and the rules 
of section 34 (8), to suit a board’s con- 
venience in. disposing of an application. When 
an application involved the cost of living 
bonus, the provisions of section 34 (3) and of 
no other directed the Board’s action. 

We think the New Brunswick Board was 
right in its decision and, so far as our present 
information goes, that the Nova Scotia Board 
was wrong. We will therefore dismiss the 


appeal. February 21, 1944. 


Re: La Compagnie Legare, Limitée (Quebec, P.Q.) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the employer from a 
decision of the Quebec Regional Board, dated 
December 7, 1948, declaring that two 
employees of the appellant company are not 
above the rank of foreman or comparable 
rank. 

The employees concerned are styled 
Manager of the Quebec Division and Branch 
Manager at Quebec City respectively. They 
receive salaries of more than $250 per month 
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and, as a result, the presumption is that they 
are to be controlled by the Salaries Order and 
not by the Wages Order (see section 13 (2) 
of P.C. 5963 and the decision in the Canadian 
Aircraft Instruments and Accessories case,*™ 
dated January 13, 1944). 

In the description of duties supplied by the 
Company, there is no clear indication that 
they are merely supervisory, but rather that 
the responsibilities involved have an executive 
character. 

The appeal will be allowed. 


February 21, 1944. 


Re: Parke, Davis and Company (Windsor, Ontario) and C. A. Magnan 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from a decision of the Quebec 
Regional Board, dated December 18, 1948. 
- The employee concerned is a salesman and 
on the effective date of P.C. 5963 was remun- 
erated by flat monthly salary plus a 5 per 
cent commission on the amount of sales 
originating in a given territory in excess of 
a fixed quota. The application was for 
authorization to increase the sales quota by 
$8,000 on the ground that the area assigned 
to Mr. Magnan thad been enlarged. No 
change was requested in the amount of either 
the monthly salary or the commission rate. 
The Regional Board not only declined the 


application with respect to this particular 
employee but went further and ordered the 
Company to 

“re-establish the same rule or practice of 

remuneration as was prevailing on November 

15, 1941, and to adjust the difference in said 

wages including commissions to any salesmen 

in the Province of Quebec, whose working 
conditions or remunerations have been 
affected by the mentioned changes.” 

What happened was that the Company had 
eliminated one of its sales territories and 
subdivided it among five salesmen. It would 
appear from the record that the change has 
been approved by the Regional Board in the 
case of at least one of the five men involyed. 
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Now the Regional Board, reversing itself, 
finds that there has been a contravention of 
Section 23 (1) of the Order in Council (P.C. 
5963) prohibiting the decrease of wage rates 
by: the alteration of working conditions. 
The matter must be considered not under 
Section 23 (1) but rather under Section 18:— 
“No employer shall decrease a range of 
wage rates or a single wage rate calculated 
on a time or commission basis forming part 


of the basic ‘scale of wage rates paid by him. 


on November 15, 1941.” 


In the Safeway Stores Limited case! this 
Board has said that what in essence was 
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stabilized by the Wages Control Order was 
their basis of calculation. In this case the 
increase in the sales quota is offset by an 
enlarged opportunity to earn commissions. 
Whether the one is in line with the other is 
a matter for consideration in the case of each 
salesman affected by the change. There is 
no evidence in this instance that the stabil- 
ized “wage rate’ has been decreased and the 
employee has accepted the new arrangement. 

Therefore the order of the Quebec Regional 
Board, dated December 18, 1943, will be set 
aside and the appeal in respect of Mr. 
Magnan is allowed. 


February 21, 1944. 


Re: James Pender & Company Limited (Saint J Bhint New Brunswick) 
and United Steelworkers of America, Local No. 2957 


Reasons for Decision 


By leave of the Regional War Labour 


Board for New Brunswick, this appeal is: 


taken by the Union from a Finding and 
Direction of that Board, dated November 5, 
1943. 

The Company is a division of the Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation Limited and oper- 
ates a wire and nail mill. The Union’s appli- 
cation was for a general wage increase based 
from a minimum hourly rate of 50 cents 
and certain increases in piece-work rates: 
broadly speaking, a 10 cent increase. It con- 
tended for the rates paid in the nail and wire 
mill of the Dosco steel plant at Sydney, NS. 

The Regional Board appears to have given 
the application careful consideration. Rather 
than establish parity with the Sydney rates, 
it preferred keeping the Pender rates in line 
with those generally paid in the Saint John 
area. As a consequence it ordered a 3 cent 
hourly increase with a roughly equivalent 
percentage increase In piece-work rates. 


Re: Messrs. Pollard & Pike Ltd., 


Having thus exercised its discretion under 
section 25 of P.C. 5963, that is upon the basis 
of local comparison, can we say, reviewing 
the case as a board of appeal, that, the prin- 
ciple proceeded upon was erroneous. We 
have just pointed out in the Trenton Steel 
Works case (February 10, 1944) that the Steel 
rates at Sydney came into existence as the 
result of a special Order in Council (P.C. 
689) and that the discretion of war labour 
boards in administering the provisions of P.C. 
5963 remained unfettered. 

The Regional Board in this case properly 
viewed its responsibility and weighed what it 
considered to be the circumstances material 
to the case, among which the Company’s 
future ability to pay. Having arrived at a 
decision upon that basis, we are not disposed 
to interfere with it, because in our view it 


-was no error of principle in this case to have 


adopted a local comparative base. 
We must therefore dismiss the appeal. 


February 21, 1944. 


G. H. Wheaton, Parfitt Brothers Ltd., 


Luney Brothers Ltd., Williams, A racise & Williams Ltd., Victor Leigh, 
Leslie G. Scott, E. H. Shockley, A. McKinty, Walter B. Revercoms) 
all of Victoria, B.C. and members of Victoria Builders’ 
Exchange, Ltd., and United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Local No. 1598 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
from a decision of the British Columbia 
Regional Board who by Finding and Direc- 
tion, dated November 2, 1943, directed some 
ten members of the Exchange to increase the 
basic hourly rate of construction carpenters 
from 90 cents to $1. The Regional Board 
refused leave to appeal. 


The effect of the decision under appeal is 
to raise the construction carpenter rate in 
Victoria to the Vancouver level. In the past, 
there have been times when the rates were 
the same and in fact they were stabilized 
at 90 cents following collective agreements in 
September, 1942. During the summer of 1943, 
a process of wage increase was initiated by 
the Regional Board for which no support 
appears in the Order in Council (P.C. 5963) 
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which gave the Board its existence and 
authority. The Vancouver rate was increased 
to $1 and then Vancouver contractors were 
permitted to pay the increased rate on their 
jobs in Victoria. The Western Labour Board 
adopted the new rate for government and 
defence projects. No appeals have been taken 
from these decisions. The result has been the 
establishment of a new rate which the Union 
local in Victoria naturally sought to obtain 
from the remainder of the employers in 
Victoria and the Regional Board has seen fit 
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to take the new rate as a basis of comparison. 
This case affords a typical illustration of the 
ineffectiveness of section 25 as a wage control 
measure when the comparative formula is cut 
loose from the anchor date (November 15, 
1941). 

However to allow the appeal would be to 
create difficulty and upset what now appears 
to be a settled rate in the area. 

In the circumstances, we think the applica- 
tion should be denied. 

February 21, 1944. 


Re: Schell Transports Limited (Woodstock, Ontario) 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from a decision of the Ontario 
Regional Board, dated December 4, 1943. 

The appellant operates a motor freight 
transportation service in Western Ontario and 
has eight branch managers located at various 
points. When the control order became 
effective on November 15, 1941, the weekly 
remuneration of these employees ran from 
$36 at Woodstock to $50 at Windsor. The 
Company states that there was no particular 
basis used to fix individual salaries and that 
they were increased according to general 
ability, regardless of location or volume of 
business. Jts contention is that it was paying 
a “range of wage rates” and, under the blanket 
authorization of section 24 (1) of P.C. 5963, 
that it had been permitted to grant increases 
within the limits of the range ($36-$50). The 
Regional Board took a different view and 
held that each branch had to be considered 
separately and that there was no range 
in effect for the occupational classification 
involved. 


Section 17 (1), we think, supplies the 
answer to the problem presented by this 
appeal, in the following terms :— 


“A range of wage rates means, for the 
purposes of this Order, a group of two or 
more wage rates inclusive of the highest and 
lowest wage rates in such group, paid by an 
employer in respect of jobs or positions or 
an occupational classification involving the 
performance by the employees therein of 
similar work or duties and requiring a 
similar type and degree of skill, such wage 
rates varying with respect to the relative 
merit, skill, length of service or other 
matters of a like nature, of such individual 
employees.” 


There is nothing in this definition to limit 
its scope to employees working in a given 
locality or establishment. Further, no feature 
appears in this case to negative the proposi- 
tion that all of these branch managers 
belonged to the one occupational classifica- 
tion. Upon those premises, the appellant 
was correct in assuming that, without author- 
ization, it could increase wages within the 
limits of the range. 


Consequently, we think the appeal should 
be allowed. 


February 21, 1944. 


Re: The Canadian John Woods Gonsiaieg Limited and Boilermakers’ and 
Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada, Local No. 1 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


In this appeal we have the advantage of a 
report from the Regional Board, which must 
be taken to know the local circumstances 
pretty well, and better than we do. It is 
-quite apparent from that report that the 
Regional Board’s opinion of the submission 
by the union was that it was quite inaccurate 
as to rates. Rates had been increased on 


two or three occasions, and in fact at the 
time this application was launched increases 
had been granted but a short time before. 
Then that means that the Regional Board 
has taken the viewpoint that direct com- 
parison with the shipyard rates is not a 
proper one in the case of this company. We 
feel that we cannot interfere with their 
discretion in any way, so the appeal will be 
dismissed. 
February 22, 1944. 
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Re: Dominion Engineering Works (Longueuil Plant) and International 
Association of Machinists, Lodge 1596 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


We are all of the opinion that this appeal 
must be allowed, and the decision of the 
Quebec Regional War Labour Board, as 
evidenced in their letter of October 6, 1943, 
will be restored. 


In order that there shall not be any 
further difficulties about the interpretation of 
what we mean, we put it this way, that the 
normal working week is to be regarded as 
fifty-four hours, and that the weekly wage 


presently being obtained will be divided by 
fifty-four in order to ascertain the hourly 
rate. 

After fifty-four hours in any week, time 
and a half will be applied. 

It appears that the original application 
here was made about June 25, 19438, but the 
Regional Board, for some reason or other 
that we do not know, did indicate in one 
of its findings that the award should be 
retroactive to July 20, 1943. We will adopt 
the same basis. 

February 22, 1944. 


Re: Machinery Service Limited and International Association 


of Machinists, Lodge 631 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Deciston) 


We are all of the opinion that, under sec- 
tion 34 of the Order P.C. 5963, there is no 
doubt that these employees are legally 
entitled to cost-of-living bonus which was 
not paid at the then rate of sixty cents, and 
no matter what has transpired in the way of 
adjustment and so on, we feel that we can 
do nothing arbitrary about taking. away a 
legal right. 


With regard to the question of vacations 
with pay, evidently there was an agreement 
contemplated, and, we are informed, subse- 
quently authorized, which started the qualify- 
ing period as at December 31, 1943. For all 


practical purposes with the plant closing down 
at the end of the month, that would mean 
that only two days could be qualified for, 
and in view of the fact that the plant is 
closing down, those who will be leaving should 
be entitled to two days’ pay in lieu of the 
vacation, which they would have been 
entitled to had the company decided to 
continue in operation. 
Therefore there will be a finding and direc- 
tion that the employees affected are entitled 
to the back cost-of-living bonus: applied for, 
but that the order will apply only to those 
who are presently in the employ of the Com- 
pany. The same employees will also be 
entitled to receive two days’ pay in lieu of 


vacations with pay. February 24, 1944. 


Re: Royal York Hotel (Toronto) and Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
International Alliance and Bartenders International League, 


Locals 299 and 7 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


We are all of the opinion that this applica- 
tion must be treated as one asking for an 
increase of ten dollars a month right across 
the board, and five cents per hour for hourly 
rated employees. 

Now it may be that there are instances in 
the schedule of low wages, but this is not 
the way to establish the proposition that 
everybody is entitled to an increase. 

There is besides that, a matter that weighs 
a great deal with us. On the 13th March, 
1943, an agreement was entered into, and 
regardless of the exact wording of clause 17, 
we are of the opinion it was entered into in 
good faith, and for a comparatively short 
period of fifteen months. 


We are all very strongly of the opinion 
that these agreements cannot simply be wiped 
out by application to these Boards and they 
must be taken to have been made in good 
faith, and it is a fundamental proposition 
that they should be carried through. There 
are instances where the Boards have inter- 
fered in connection with wages during the 
currency of an agreement, in most of the 
cases with adjustments, and that sort of 
thing, but to give effect to this application 
would simply mean, as far as the wages are 
concerned, a complete scrapping of an agree- 
ment which runs until June 30th next. 

Therefore we feel that we have no alter- 
native but to dismiss the application. 


February 24, 1944. 
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Re: The Slingsby Manufacturing Company, Limited (Brantford, Ontario) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision dated 
October 20, 1943, of the Ontario Board 
declining a joint application of the Company 
and the Council of its employees for permis- 
sion to inaugurate a 24 cents premium for 
time worked between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. and 
to increase present differential to 5 cents in 
the case of the small number of steady night 
workers now receiving 24 cents. The Regional 
Board granted the required leave to bring the 
appeal. 

The Company is largely engaged in pro- 
duction for war purposes and workers are 
employed at night by rotation with the 
exception of about 15 who work continuously 
at night, and who have been receiving an 
hourly bonus of 24 cents. The Regional 
Board refused the application because no 
other industry in Brantford was paying a 
night-work differential. : 


Section 29 (P.C. 5963) was the governing 
provision in a case of this kind. Its terms 
are perhaps more elastic than those of sec- 
tion 25, although the comparative basis, as a 
“principle of (the) Order”, still remains at 
the root of it. But comparison need not 
always be confined within a locality; it can 
extend to other areas. 

Premium for night work is a growing 
practice in war industries. Peterborough and 
Windsor, for instance, are districts in which it 
prevails. On comparison with those localities, 
we think that approval should have been 
given to the application in so far as it relates 
to the rotating shift workers; but we do not 
think that there should be a further differ- 
ential to the steady. night workers. 

We shall therefore allow the appeal to the 
extent indicated subject, however, to the 
provision that the premium shall be excluded 
from the base rate in the computation of 


over-time. February 24, 1944. 





Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


Pre Industrial Disputes and Concilration 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
with Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, Conciliation Work 
of the Department of Labour, and Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada, Great Britain and 
other countries. 


Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act.—This article gives 
an account of all applications for Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation, and the dis- 
position of these applications. In cases where 
Boards are established, the Lasour GazErTE 
publishes in due course the full text of their 
reports, as submitted to the Minister of 
Labour. 


Since the outbreak of war and the extension 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
to cover disputes in war industries, the num- 
ber of applications for Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation has greatly increased. In 
recent months the majority of applications 
for Boards have been referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners for prelim- 
inary investigation, to determine whether the 
circumstances warrant the establishment of a 
Board. Reports of Commissioners appointed 
under the Act are summarized in this article. 

Disputes which concern wage demands come 


under the jurisdiction of the National and 
Regional War Labour Boards. 


Conciliation Work of the Department of 
Labour.—Conciliation proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for the most 
part under the provisions of the Conciliation 
and Labour Act which empowers the Minister 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seen 
expedient for the purposes of bringing the 
parties together, and to appoint a conciliator 
or an arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. In some disputes occurring in 
industries coming directly under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, namely, mines 
and public utilities, and war work, prelim- 
inary inquiries and mediation by officers of 
the Department result in the settlement of 
the matters in dispute without the necessity 
of the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—The latest informa- 
tion concerning strikes and lockouts in Canada 
is published monthly in tabular form, with a 
summary appearing once a year. The sum- 
mary of strikes and lockouts in Canada and 
other countries during 1943 appear in the 
current issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 





The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in. Great Britain and other 
countries appears from month to month. 


Recent Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act 


In the month of February three Boards of 

Conciliation and Investigation submitted 
their reports in connection with the following 
disputes: 

(1). Between Consolidated Plate Glass of 
Canada, Limited, Hobbs Glass, Limited, J. P. 
O’Shea Company, Limited, Pilkington Bros. 
(Canada), Limited, and Star Glass Company, 
all of Montreal, P.Q., and their employees, 
members of Local No. 1185, Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Paper Hangers of 
America. / 


- 


(2) Between Central Aircraft, Limited, Lon- 
don, Ont., and its employees, members of the 
Central Aircraft Workers’ Association, Unit 2 
of the Canadian Aircraft Workers’ Association 
(C:C.L.). 

(3) Between the Dominion Textile Com- 
pany, Limited (Mount Royal, Colonial and 
Hochelaga Mills), Montreal, PQ. and 
employees, members of Local 102, United Tex- 
tile Workers of America (A.F. of L.). 
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Applications Received 


Seven applications* for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act were received in the Depart- 
ment of Labour during the month of Feb- 
ruary. These were:— 


(1) From employees of Research Enterprises, 


Limited, Leaside, Ont., members of the Asso- 
ciation of Technical Employees. The dispute 
concerned union recognition and the negotia- 
tion of a collective labour agreement and was 
said to affect 300 employees directly and 7,500 
indirectly. The applicant union was advised 
that a board could not be established in this 
case, as the bargaining agency of all the 
employees of the company had been previously 
determined in accordance with the provisions 
of Order in Council P.C. 10802, applying to 
Crown Companies, and an agreement entered 
into between the company and the United 
Steelworkers of America. 

(2) From employees of the Union Steam- 
ship Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 
members of the British Columbia Seamen’s 
Union. The dispute, which arose over the 
union’s request for the negotiation of a col- 
lective labour agreement, was said to affect 
173 employees directly and 224 indirectly. On 
February 4, Mr. G. R. Currie, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Vancouver, B.C., was appointed 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to investigate the dispute. 

(3) From employees of the Anglo Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, Shipbuilding 
Division, Louise Basin, P.Q., members of the 
Quebec Professional Union of Construction 
Workers. The dispute, which was said to 
affect 1,400 employees directly and 2,100 in- 
directly, concerns union recognition and the 
negotiation of a collective labour agreement. 
Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C.,. Montreal, P.Q., 
was authorized on February 22, as Industrial 





*By P.C. 9384, the National and Regional War 
Labour Boards are specifically charged with the duty 
of adjudicating wage demands. Therefore all applica- 
tions for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation in which wages are the sole cause of 
the dispute are removed from the ambit of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act and the applicants 
are referred to their respective War Labour Board. 


Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute. 

(4) From employees of the Langley Manu- 
facturing Company, Limited, Granville Island, 
Vancouver, B.C., members of Local 2765, 
United Steelworkers of America. The dispute, 
which developed out of the union’s request for 
the negotiation of a collective labour agree- 
ment including clauses providing for, main- 
tenance of membership, check-off, seniority, 
promotion, demotion and proper adjustment 
of grievance procedure, was said to affect 45 
employees directly and 11 indirectly. On Feb- 
ruary 16, Mr. G. R. Currie, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Vancouver, B.C., was appointed 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to investigate the dispute. 

(5) From employees of the Halifax Ship- 
yards, Limited, Halifax, N.S., members of 
Local 1, Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of Canada (C.C.L.). The 
dispute, which arose out of the union’s request 
for the negotiation of an agreement providing 
for the check-off of union dues and a closed 
shop, was said to affect 2,250 employees direct- 
ly and 250 indirectly. Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Fredericton, NB., 
was authorized on February 17, as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute. 

(6) From employees of the Dairy Pool Co- 
operative Association, Limited, Prince Albert, 
Sask. members of Local 241, United Packing- 
house Workers of America. The dispute, 
which was said to affect 27 employees, concerns 
union recognition. 

(7) From employees of the Dominion Forge 
and Stamping Company, Windsor, Ont., mem- 
bers of Local 195, United Automobile Workers 
of America. The dispute which developed out 
of the union’s request for the inclusion of cer- 
tain additional clauses in the existing agree- 
ment covering piece work, classifications and 
seniority, was said to affect 480 employees. 
Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Toronto, Ont., was authorized on Feb- 
ruary 29, as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner to investigate the dispute. 


Boards Fully Constituted 


Horseshoe Lake Mining Company, 
Ormiston, Sask.—Reference was made in the 
January issue of the Lasour Gazerrn, p. 46, to 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation to deal with a dispute be- 
tween the Horseshoe Lake Mining Company, 
Ormiston, Sask., and its employees, members 
of Local No. 2, Sodium Sulphate Workers’ 
Union (C.C.L.). During the month, the per- 





sonnel of the Board was completed and is as 
follows: His Honour Judge J. H. McFadden, 
Arcola, Sask., chairman, appointed by ihe 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board; Mr. D. S. MacDonald, Regina, 
Sask., and Professor John E. L. Graham, Winni- 
peg, Man., appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 
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Johnson Wire Works, Limited, Montreal, 
P.Q.—The constitution of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between the Johnson Wire 
Works, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and its em- 
ployees, members of Lodge 1758, International 
Association of Machinists (L.G., Feb., 1944, 
p. 174), was completed during February. The 
personnel of the Board as originally constituted 
was as follows: Honourable Mr. Justice Oscar 
L. Boulanger, Quebec, P.Q., chairman, ap- 
pointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board; Messrs. D. A. 
Paterson and Paul Fournier, both of Montreal, 
P.Q., appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployer and employees respectively. On Febru- 
ary 12, Mr. Paul Fournier informed the 
Department that owing to unforeseen circum- 
stances it would not be possible for him to 
act as a member of the Board and tendered 
his resignation. Subsequently the applicant 
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employees submitted the name of Mr. George 
Smith, Verdun, P.Q., to replace Mr. Fournier 
on the Board and his appointment was con- 
firmed. 

Dominion Engineering Works, Limited, 
Longueuil and Lachine, P.Q.—The Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established on 
January 27, to investigate a dispute between 
the Dominion Engineering Works, Limited, 
Longueuil and Lachine, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of Lodges 1660 and 1596, International 
Association of Machinists (L.G., Feb., 1944, p. 
174) was fully constituted on February 14. 
The personnel of the Board is as follows: Mr. 
F. W. Edge, Montreal, P.Q., chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board; Messrs. 
Hegtor M. Sparks, Hampstead, P.Q., and 
George Smith, Verdun, P.Q., appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 





Other Disputes Referred to Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioners 


West Coast Shipbuilders, Limited, and 
Hamilton Bridge (Western), Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C.—On February 2, Honourable 
Mr. Justice S. E. Richards, Winnipeg, Man., 
was authorized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute be- 
tween West Coast Shipbuilders, Limited and 
Hamilton Bridge (Western), Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., and their employees, members of 
eight trade unions (L.G., Dec., 1948, p. 1674). 
Following Board procedure, and the rejection 
of the majority report of the Board by the 
applicant unions, officers of the Department of 
Labour located in Vancouver, B.C., arranged 
several conferences between the parties to 
explore the possibility of securing a settlement 
of the dispute but without success. An applica- 
tion was then made to the Minister of Labour 
for the taking of a strike vote under the 





provisions of Order in Council P.C. 7307. With 
a view to the possibility of settling the dispute 
without recourse to the taking of a strike vote, 
the Minister of Labour authorized Mr. Justice © 
Richards to investigate. 


Aluminum Company of Canada (Kingston 
Works), Kingston, Ont.—An application for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was received from employees 
of the Aluminum Company of Canada (King- 
ston Works), Kingston, Ont., members of 
Local 54, International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Local 48, International Union 
of Aluminum Workers of America (L.G., Feb., 
1944. p. 174). On February 23, Mr. J. P. Nicol, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, Ont., 
was authorized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate and report on 
the application. 





Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission at Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Shawini- 
gan Falls, P.Q.—On February 7, the Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission which was 
established as a result of a dispute between the 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Shawinigan 
Falls, P.Q., and its employees, members of the 
International Union of Aluminum Workers 
(L.G. Feb., 1944, p. 175), was full constituted. 

The personnel of the Commission, which is 
to investigate the union membership of the 





employees of the company at Shawinigan 
Falls, P.Q., is as follows: Mr. Cyprien Miron, 
Montreal, P.Q., chairman, nominated by the 
Quebec Department of Labour; Messrs. Paul 
Fournier, Montreal, P.Q., and Hervey Pelletier, 
Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., appointed on the 
nomination of the International Union of 
Aluminum Workers and the National 
Catholic Syndicate of Aluminum Workers of 
Shawinigan Falls, respectively. 


Application for Strike Votes 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada, Limited, Bowmanville, Ont. — On 
January 26, 1944, the Department received the 
unanimous report of the Board of Conciliation 


and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company of Canada, Limited, Bowmanville, 
Ont., and its employees, members of Local 1289, 
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United Rubber Workers of America (L.G., 
Feb., 1944, p. 181). On February 5, the com- 
pany advised the Department that it was not 
prepared to implement the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the Board, that the new agree- 
ment between the parties concerned should 
contain a maintenance of membership clause. 
On being advised as to the attitude of the com- 
pany toward the recommendation of the Board, 
the applicant union requested that a strike vote 
be taken under the provisions of Order in 
Council P:C. 7307. On February 24, the Min- 
ister of Labour granted the application of the 
employees for the taking of a strike vote. 
However, before proceeding to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the taking of this vote, 
Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Toronto, Ont., was instructed to 
endeavour to arrange a meeting of the 
interested parties with a view to bringing 
about a settlement of the matters at issue 
without recourse to strike vote procedure. 


Dominion Textile Company, Limited 
(General Machine Shop and Merchant 
Branches), Montreal, P.Q.—On November 2, 
the Department received the majority and 
minority reports of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Dominion Textile Com- 
pany, Limited (General Machine Shop and 
Merchant Branches), Montreal, P.Q., and its 
employees, members of Local 102, United 
Textile Workers of America (A.F. of L.) (L.G., 
Dec., 1948, p. 1657). On November 17, the 
Department was advised by the applicant 
union that the union was accepting the recom- 
mendation of the majority report of the Board 
which recommended that Local 102, United 
Textile Workers of America be recognized by 
the company as bargaining agent of the em- 
ployees concerned. The company addressed a 
letter to the Canadian representative of the 
union on November 25, advising him that the 
management was prepared to negotiate with 
the union, as soon as it had been established 
that the applicant union represented a majority 
of the employees affected by the production 
of membership records, and financial state- 
ments. The union refused to make these 
documents available and requested that a strike 
vote be taken in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Order in Council P.C. 7307. The 
Minister of Labour granted the request of the 
applicant union for the taking of a strike vote. 
However, before proceeding with the vote, Mr. 
R. Trepanier, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Montreal, P.Q., was instructed to endeavour to 
bring about a settlement without recourse to 
strike vote procedure. 


Montreal Cottons, Limited, Valleyfield, 
P.Q.—The majority and minority reports of 
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the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Montreal Cottons, Limited, Valleyfield, P.Q., 
and its employees, members of Local 100, 
United Textile Workers of America (A.F. of 
L.) (L.G., Dec., 1943, p. 1666) were received in 
the Department on November 6, 1943. Subse- 
quently, the union representative advised the 
Department that his organization accepted the 
recommendation of the Board as a basis for 
the negotiation of a collective labour agree- 
ment. The majority report of the Board recom- 
mended that the company recognize Local 100, 
United Textile Workers of America, as the 
bargaining agent of its employees. The Com- 
pany disagreed with the union’s claim that it 
tepresented a majority of the employees 
affected and insisted that a Commissioner 
should be appointed to examine the union’s 
membership records. On February 28, the 
Department received from the union a request 
for the taking of a strike vote in accordance 
with Order in Council P.C. 7307. The request 
of the applicant union for the taking of a strike 
vote was granted by the Minister of Labour. 
However, Mr. R. Trepanier, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Montreal, P.Q., was instructed to 
endeavour to arrange a meeting of the 
interested parties with a view of bringing about 
a settlement without recourse to strike vote 
procedure. 


Dominion Textile Company, Limited 
(Mount Royal, Colonial and Hochelaga 
Mills), Montreal, P.Q.—On February 18, the 
majority and minority reports of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Dominion 
Textile Company, Limited (Mount Royal, 
Colonial and Hochelaga Mills), Montreal, P.Q., 
and its employees, members of Local 102, 
United Textile Workers of America (A.F. of 
L.) (L.G., March, 1944, p. ). The majority 
report of the Board recommended against the 
recognition of Local 102, United Textile 
Workers of America as the bargaining agent 
of the employees. On February 28, the union 
representative advised the Department that his 
organization was unable to accept the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation and requested that a strike vote 
be taken in accordance with the provisions of 
Order in Council P.C. 7307. The Minister of 
Labour granted the request of the applicant 
union for the taking of a strike vote. However, 
Mr. R. Trepanier, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Montreal, P.Q., was instructed to endeavour to 
arrange a meeting of the interested parties 
with a view to bringing about a settlement of 
the matters at issue without recourse to strike 
vote procedure. 3 
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Settlements 


Certain Glass Companies, Montreal, P.Q.— 
The unanimous report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with 
a dispute between the Consolidated Plate Glass 
Company of Canada, Limited, Hobbs Glass, 
Limited, J. P. O’Shea Company, Limited, 
Pilkington Bros. (Canada), Limited, and the 
Star Glass Company, all of Montreal, and 
their employees, members of Local 1135, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper 
Hangers of America (see Report below) 
was accompanied by five similar agreements 
signed by the employing companies involved 
and the representative of the applicant union. 
The memorandum of agreement in each case 
was appended to the report of the Board 
appearing at the conclusion of this section. 


Canadian. Marconi Company, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q.—On February 10, the Depart- 


ment was supplied with a copy of a renewal 
agreement which had been signed between the 
Canadian Marconi Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, P.Q., and its employees, members of 
Division 59, Canadian Marconi System, Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union (L.G., Jan., 1944, 
p. 54). 

C. S. Hyman Company, Limited, London, 
Ont.—On February 11, at the request of the 
applicant union, the application for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute between 
the C. 8. Hyman Company, Limited, London, 
Ont., and its employees, members of Local 25, 
Shoe and Leather Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee (L.G., Dec., 1948, p. 1649) was with- 
drawn, an agreement having been signed 
between the interested parties. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Consolidated Plate Glass Company 
of Canada, Limited, Hobbs Glass, Limited, J. P. O’Shea, Company, 
Limited, Pilkington Bros. (Canada), Limited, and Star Glass 
Company, all of Montreal, P.Q., and their employees 


On February 1, the Minister of Labour 
received a unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Consolidated 
Plate Glass Company of Canada, Limited, 
Hobbs Glass, Limited, J. P. O’Shea, Company, 
Limited, Pilkington Bros. (Canada), Limited 
and Star Glass Company, all of Montreal, 
P.Q., and their employees, members of Local 
1135, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paper Hangers of America (L.G., Oct., 1943, 
p. 1358). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Mr. Justice Wilfrid Lazure, 
Montreal, P.Q., chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board; Messrs. Auguste Mathieu, 
K.C., and Isidore Ballon, K.C., both of Mont- 
real, P.Q., appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 


The report of the Board follows:— 


Report of Board 


Montreat, January 27, 1944. 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re dispute between Consolidated Plate 
Glass of Canada Lid., Hobbs Glass Ltd., 
Star Glass Company, all of Montreal, and 
employees, members of Glass Workers 
Local Union No. 1185, Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paper Hangers 
of America, and J. P. O’Shea Company 
Litd., and Pilkington Brothers Limited. 


x 


Hon. Humpurey MIrcHe.t, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir, 


As members of the Board of Conciliation 
duly appointed to investigate the above 
matter, we have now the honour to submit 
the following report. 


We may say at first that the glass workers 
of the City of Montreal and also of the 
whole province were not formed into any 
labour association before 1943; that they 
were receiving for their work comparatively 
low wages and, no doubt on account of their 
inexperience, they were suspicious about 
entering into any agreement with their 
employers, though they would not listen to 
anything but a shop agreement with them, 
and they even wanted our Board to order a 
full recognition of a closed shop union; this 
last claim was not even mentioned in their 
petition to your department. 

Finally both parties were willing to sign a 
shop agreement, but including a schedule 
fixing the rate of wages to be paid. We 
immediately and repeatedly told the parties 
that our Board had no jurisdiction over the 
settlement of any question of wages and that 
this was clearly the law. Notwithstanding 
our suggestion to that effect, the employees 
absolutely refused to go before the National 
or Regional Labour Board or before the 
Provincial Minimum Wage Commission in 
order to settle their dispute regarding the 
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rate of wages; as we were facing a deadlock 
with our investigation, our Board finally 
agreed to listen to and preside over their 
discussions as to this matter, but with the 
clear understanding that they would finally 
sign an agreement including all the matters 
in dispute and also that the salary question 
will have to be submitted to and approved 
of by the Regional Labour Board and the 
Minimum Wage Commission before it comes 
into force. 

We clearly understood that we had no 
jurisdiction to settle any dispute regarding 
wages, but we thought that if a full agree- 
ment was signed, containing the settlement 
of all their differences, it would be advan- 
tageous for all the parties concerned, and 
even so for the Regional Labour Board and 
the Provincial Commission. After numerous 
meetings with the parties, we finally succeeded 
in having the workers sign an agreement with 
the five interested companies. We have met 
with the representatives of the Minimum 
Wage Commission and we have arranged 
with them to have the schedule of wages 
adopted for all the glass workers of the 
province; this requisition was strongly 
demanded by both parties to the agreement. 

We are enclosing herewith an _ original 
memorandum of agreement duly signed by 
the different parties concerned, and you will 
find also annexed: thereto a copy of a resolu- 
tion by the Local Union 1135, authorizing 
President Boisvert and Secretary St-Pierre, 
with organizer Fred Mollineux, to sign agree- 
ments with the various companies. The 
agreements have a retroactive effect to the 
first of January, 1944. 

You will notice that in paragraph 22, 
- the agreement has to be approved by the 
Regional War Labour Board and the parties 
wanted us to respectfully ask you to request 
the Regional War Labour Board to approve 
their agreement, specially the clause relating 
to the question of wages. No doubt that 
the members of the Labour Board will be 
only too glad to approve this proposed and 
accepted schedule of wages, as its arrange- 
ment has necessitated a lot of work and 
argument. 

We may add that finally all the parties 
were entirely satisfied with the work of the 
Board and have promised to work in harmony 
for their mutual benefit. 

We are enclosing herewith the following 
documents: 

(a) Five memorandums of agreement signed 
by the parties concerned and one copy of 
resolution by local union 1135 ;* 





*(A sample of the agreements signed by the parties 
is appended hereto). 
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(b) Briefs and documents submitted by the 
parties concerned; 

(c) Documents that we have received from 
you and that the party concerned does not 
wish to retain; 

(d) The oath of office taken by the three 
members of the Board; 

(e) Statement of sittings. 


We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servants. 


(Sgd.) Witrri Lazure, 
(Sgd.) Ismorze Baton, 
(Sgd.) Aucustse 'MaTHIEU. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN 


Glass Workers Local Union 1135, of the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America, a body having its 
head office in the City of Montreal herein 
acting and represented by the undersigned, 
duly authorized for the purpose hereof by 
and in virtue of a resolution passed at a 
meeting held on the 7th day of January, 
nineteen hundred and forty-four; a certified 
copy whereof has been annexed to the 
original of these presents after having been 
signed by the parties hereto, for identifica- 
tion, 

AND 


(Name of Company) 


This agreement is entered into between 
Glass Workers Local Union 1135 of the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America, hereinafter called 
the “Union”, the Party of the first part, and 
Company, hereinafter called the 
“Employer”, the Party of the second part, 
for the purpose of preventing and adjusting 
misunderstandings by establishing rules gov- 
erning wage rates and conditions of employ- 
ment. 

1. The Superintendent, working for 
employer, is not to belong to the Union. 

2. The Union agrees that there shall be 
no slowdown, strike or other stoppage or 
interference with work and the employer 
agrees that there shall be no lockouts, and 
it is expressly agreed. upon that, in case of 
a slowdown, strike, stoppage or interference 
with work or lockout, the present Agreement 
shall be considered zpso facto as null and 
void and the parties in the same condition 
as if they had never dealt between them- 
selves and free to proceed as they may 
consider in their own interests. 

3. The employer agrees to pay to the 
members of the Union the minimum wage 


coe eee eee eee 


the 
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rates hereunder or any higher rates up to the 
maximum wages hereunder;—But a_ higher 


rate of wages may be paid to any worker if . 


agreed between employer and employee and 
if within the limit of the maximum rate that 
may be fixed by the Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion or the Regional Labour Board. 


RATES PER HOUR 


Category I Foreman 
Category II 


Mini- Maxi- 
Group 1 mum mum 
Bevelling, rougher /)2.0. 0.0.0.0 OO 68-2 
Bevelling, smoother ............ 52 68-2 
Wheel.cititeers sr i3). sua e ent. 61 81: 
Speak-hole workers ............ 52 68-2 
Cash-hole workers ............3 D2 68-2 
Silverers (table or spray) ..... 48 67°3 
Art glass painters (patternmen) .. 4 ie 
PReslone rein Ui Li. MMU ASL. dats ux ae 
ead @laziere.s).'. i « sous watemte)s ashe 45 68-2 
WUGAG CULDOKS: og. shale 4 ioe rsh auoudel a 45 68-2 
MOPTANTENTETS (OULU Ty suik.s A aura ene 45 . 49-5 
MACIG CLCHETS 2), Bhi Wels sols cone BS Seale 
Plate glass cutters ............ 52 69°3 
Sheet glass cutters .........00. 48-5 72-3 
‘(Plate lass’ setbersien's aise del ce» 50 77 
VIET OITLG SCLEETS | 0064 es '0\e sale sie 49 66 
Metal) met tere! iss se. Pee von ele ate 49 66 
Eullitime shippers iy). .6 ow. J 57 Dh 
IN GRUCLETIA: 51. vie! a se Cia pteMihel a fle, oletel My 5 
Group II 
Emery belt workers .......... ws COR 62-7 
Polishers and buffers.......... 48-4 57-2 
peratch polishers (\).7)...6.. cee 8 48-4 57-2 
Spinners: i) fA bi da. Sa 47 62-7 
FRAG ESTA US aciclac bod tyes ae wig 48:4 57-2 
PC IRS Vk orks af lalncetotaie in. aed x Ren 48-5 62-7 
DONE DIGSTETS walt atts «boson Ys «ae Ma 57°2 
Group III 
OECINSTM ALUUICTS 2 itehenciacs « bs 
Silverers’ helpers (including mir- 
rors strippers and workers on 
specialty mirrors!) «2 Se) vex 52-1 
(rack rarivers() sic 2 i A> led 45 58-9 
COOMISN UCTS te Wid adiile pep crulie's cele eee 45 49 
Group 4 
MB DOULCES luicresd teaeieen § Fictih teed 45 51 
Group 5 
MANDIODCICES onl ea koh ee 30 43-1 
Group 6 
Temporary employees (unskilled ) 
Group 7 
Engineers (Ordinance 6) ...... 
Group 8 
Watchmen (Ordinance 4) ..... 
Group 9 


Office employees (Ordinance 4). 


4. The rates of wages paid, as at January 1, 
1944, by the employer to the Members of 
the Union are increased by 10 per cent as 
from that date, any fraction to be computed 
to the nearest cent or half cent, leaving aside 
although the rates paid to the apprentices. 
The provisions of this paragraph however, 
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shall not oblige the employer to pay any 
higher wage than the maximum set out in 
paragraph 3 above, without prejudice to any 
higher rate which may be agreed between the 
employer and employees as mentioned in the 
said paragraph. 


4a. Notwithstanding the minimum rates 
mentioned above, the minimum rates for the 
female workers will be 40 cents per hour 
instead of 45 cents andi this for the period of 
one year from the date of this contract; after 
said period, the minimum wage rates for 
female workers will be the same as the 
minimum wage rates granted to men. 


5. The rates of wages already fixed by 
‘agreement or otherwise, on the date of the 
execution of the presents, for all work, oper- 
ation or occupation if higher than the rates 
fixed by the present agreement, must be 
maintained and considered fixed at such rates 
without any decrease. 


5a. The standard working day shall consist 
of nine (9) hours, with four (4) on Saturday, 
to be worked consecutively with the excep- 
tion of lunch intermission. There shall, how- 
ever, be no specified hours of starting and 
finishing provided it is between 7.00 am. and 
7.00 p.m. 


6. Late starting shall be penalized to the 
amount of fifteen (15) minutes for lateness 
in excess of three minutes of each quarter 
of the hour on clocks which punch in minutes, 
l.e—for lateness from four (4) to eighteen 
(18) minutes, the penalty will be fifteen (15) 
minutes; from nineteen (19) to thirty-three 
(33) minutes, penalty one-half hour, ete. 

On time clocks which punch in tenths of 
an hour, an employees’ time must be punched 
one (1) point before starting time and one 
point after quitting time. lLateness on cards 
punched on these clocks shall be penalized as 
follows: Employees late one (1) or two (2) 
tenths of an hour shall be penalized fifteen 
(15) minutes; three (3), four (4) and five (5) 
tenths shall be penalized one-half (4) hour. 


7. All time worked over nine (9) hours in 
any one day or over four (4) hours on 
Saturday shall be paid at overtime rates. 

In case of absenteeism of any member of 
the Union, said member shall be entitled. to 
overtime rates only after forty-nine (49) hours 
in any one week, unless he can establish to 
the satisfaction of the employer the merits 
of his absenteeism. If there is a holiday in . 
any one week, the standard working day shall 
be deducted from the forty-nine (49) hours 
for the purpose of the present paragraph. 


8. Overtime shall be paid at the rate of 
time and one-half of the hourly rate. 
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9. There will be no overtime paid for any 
emergency order as replacement of breakage, 
replacement glazing of a building to save 
fuel, interior glass work in such establish- 
ments where the public is admitted such as 
department stores and restaurants when the 
work would be dangerous to the public. 


10. Overtime rates of wages shall be paid 
for all work on Sundays and the following 
days:—New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
June 24, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day. 


11. There will be no overtime paid when, 
for an employee, the overtime required 
results from the positive negligent act of said 
employee or his fault. 


12. Travelling expenses shall be paid by 
the employer to the members of the Union 
in accordance with the provisions of the Glass 
Workers Special Ordinance of the Minimum 
Wage Commission. 

13. One (1) week’s holiday with pay is 
granted to all members of the Union affer 
having worked continuously for the employer, 
for one year, said’ holiday to be taken at the 
most convenient time, at the discretion of the 
employer. 

14. The employer may require an employee 
to work temporarily in a category to which 
he does not belong but, in such case, his rates 
of wages shall be at his regular rate. 


15. All disputes arising under these presents, 
and all grievances of employees may be 
submitted by a Shop Committee of three 
members elected by the members of the 
Union working for the employer to the super- 
intendent of the plant, and, failing agreement, 
they may be brought before the employer. 

16. Should there be any dispute which can- 
not be adjusted, the men shall continue to 
work and such dispute shall, at the request 
of either party to the Agreement, be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, in accordance with the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. The 
decision of this Board is to be final and 
binding upon the parties in the same manner 
as parties are bound upon an award made 
pursuant to a reference to arbitration on the 
order of a Court of Record. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Ont., and its 


On February 9, the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between Central Aircraft, Limited, 
London, Ont., and its employees, members of 
Central Aircraft Workers Association, Unit 2 
of the Canadian Aircraft Workers Association 
(C.C.L.) (L.G. Sept. 1948, p. 1225). 
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17. The parties covenant to sign, on demand, 
at the request of either party, any document 
that may be required, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, to have any matter referred to a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation and, 
upon default of doing so, their signature to 
the present Agreement shall be considered as 
their signature to any such document. 


18. In case the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act may not, at that time, apply to 
the dispute or to the parties, then the parties 
shall be governed in accordance with the 
provisions of the Quebec Trade Disputes Act. 


19. The parties expressly agree not to take 
advantage, directly or indirectly, of any of 
the provisions of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ment (Chap. 163, R.S.Q. 1941). It being well 
understood that, otherwise, the present Agree- 
ment would never have been entered upon. 


20. Any employee of the employer, not a 
member of the Union, may elect, in writing 
duly served to the employer, to be governed 
by the present Agreement. 


21. The present Agreement is to be con- 
sidered as null and void until being approved 
by the Regional War Labour Board. 


22. The present Agreement shall remain in 
effect subject to the above mentioned restric- 
tions, for one year from the date of its 
execution by the parties. At the end of such 
period, it renews itself automatically, each 
year, unless either of the contracting parties 
gives the other party a written notice, sixty 
(60) days prior to the expiration of the 
original duration of the Agreement, of its 
intention to repeal same. 


Executed at Montreal, this 24th day of 
January, 1944. 


Griass Workers Loca UNION 1135 oF THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS 
AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA. 


eoceeoreereee eee eee ee ee ee ese eee 


1 ESS I NORE TAIS (RUEN NE RTE FIORE SRE 
Signed on behalf of the Company. 


Central Aircraft, Limited, London, 
employees 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
The Honourable Mr. Justice J. G. Gillanders, 
Toronto, Ont., chairman, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board; Col. E. E. Reilly, London, Ont., 
and Mr. Bora Laskin, Toronto, Ont., appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 
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The report was signed by the chairman and 
Col. Reilly, employer’s representative. Mr. 
Bora Laskin submitted a minority report. 

The texts of the report of the Board and 
the minority report follow:— 


Report of Board 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re Dispute between Central Aircraft 
Iimited and its employees, members of 
Central Atrcraft Workers’ Association, be- 
ing Unit 2 of Canadian Aircraft Workers’ 
Association. 


To: Tue Honovraste Humpurey Mircuett, 
MINIsTER oF LABour, 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you in connection with this dispute begs to 
submit its report herewith. 

Sittings were held at Toronto and London, 
Ontario. At the sittings in London, repre- 
sentatives of the Union and the Company 
fully presented to the Board their respective 
views of the matters in dispute. 

The Union was represented by Messrs. D. 
Rawlins, President of Canadian Aircraft 
Workers’ Association; J. A. Willsie, an em- 
ployee and president of the local Union, the 
Central Aircraft Association; and W. McNeil, 
an employee and vice-president of the local 
Union. 

The Company was represented by Messrs. 
W. J. McDonough, president and managing 
director; and G.G. Parker, personnel manager. 


Tue DISPUTE 


The dispute between the parties, so far as 
the Board is concerned, involves only one 
matter, the inclusion of “union-shop” and: 
“check-off” provisions in a collective employ- 
ment agreement in the course of negotiation 
between the parties. The Union urges that 
such provisions be included, and the Company 
declines. 

Tue Facts 


Collective employment agreements thave 
been in existence at this plant since at least 
August, 1941, when an agreement in writing 
was entered into between Fleet Aircraft 
Limited, the predecessor of the present Com- 
pany, and the Fleet Aircraft Workers’ Associ- 
ation, the predecessor of the present Union. 

Subsequently, on June 1, 1942, following 
negotiations between the parties, a written 
agreement was completed between Central 
Aircraft Limited, which had then succeeded 
Fleet Aircraft Limited, and Central Aircraft 
Workers’ Association, which Union succeeded 
the Fleet Aircraft Workers’ Association as 
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bargaining agent for the employees. The 
agreement between the parties of June, 1942, 
contains some 19 articles, and covers the 
matters usually provided for by such agree- 
ment, recognition of the Union as bargaining 
agent, wages, hours of employment, overtime, 
seniority, discipline, grievances, and other 
matters. Inter alia, it also contains the fol- 
lowing provisions:— ; 


“Article 2 (d). 


Both parties are agreed that in order to 
ensure that the Association shall be truly 
representative of the employees of the Com- 
pany, it is desirable that all regular employees 
take advantage of the privilege of member- 
ship in the Association, so that their voice and 
vote may make the deliberations of the Asso- 
ciation truly representative of the wishes of 
the majority of the employees of the Company. 

(e) All future hourly rated employees who 
have completed an accumulative period of 
service of two months, shall be considered 
regular employees of the Company. All future 
regular employees, together with all the 
present regular employees, who are now, or 
who may later become members of the Asso- 
ciation, shall remain members in good standing 
during the life of this Agreement as one of 
the conditions of employment with the Com- 
pany. 


Note: re Article 2 (D and E) 


Should Clauses D and E be detrimental to 
the efficient operation of this contract, upon 
written consent of both parties these clauses 
should be withdrawn; and notwithstanding 
anything herein contained in Clauses D and 
E, the undertaking entered into between 
either parties of this Agreement shall at all 
times be subject to subsequent acts or regu- 
lations imposed upon this Company by the 
Federal Government.” 


“Article 18. 
Strikes, Stoppage and Lockouts 


During the term of this Agreement, this 
Company agrees that there shall be no lock- 
out, and the Association agrees that there 
shall be no strike or stoppage by the em- 
ployees.” 

This agreement was to remain in force for 
one year unless changed by mutual consent, 
and was to remain binding on a year to year 
basis unless either party within one month 
of the termination gave notice in writing of 
such termination. Notice of such termination 
having been given, the parties proceeded with 
the negotiation of a new agreement. Several 
matters were raised for revision, but the only 
point on which real difficulty was found was 
the demand by the Union for the inclusion of 
a union shop and check-off provision in the 
new agreement and the refusal of the Com- 
pany to consider any such provision or to re- 
new or continue provision for maintenance of 
membership such as had been included in the 
previous agreement. 
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The Company is a Crown company, the 
assets being wholly owned by the Crown. It 
is engaged 100 per cent in the production of 
munitions of war, aeroplanes, and ancillary 
equipment. In June, 1942, the Company had 
about 600 employees, and it is said that ap- 
proximately 500 of these were members of 
the Union. In June, 1943, the number of em- 
ployees had approximately doubled, there be- 
ing then 1,259 hourly-rated employees of whom 
it ig said there were 840 to 870 who were paid 
up members of the Union. When the present 
Company took over there were no hourly- 
rated female employees but at the present 
time about 33 per cent of the hourly-rated 
employees are female. 

There is no dispute over Union recognition. 
The representatives of the. Company stated 
unequivocally that they recognized the Union 
as the exclusive bargaining agent for the 
hourly-rated employees. When the present 
management took over control before the 
agreement of June 1, 1942, was negotiated, 
Mr. McDonough, the president and managing- 
director, spoke to the empioyees and pointed 
out that all employees who desired to be 
members of any union would receive the 
protection of the management, and, likewise, 
employees who wished to remain outside the 
influence of any union would receive the 
same protection. ‘ 

At the request of the Union the mainten- 
ance of membership provision above quoted 
was included in the agreement. No diffi- 
culties arose from this provision until April, 
1943. It is said that the matter was men- 
tioned several times between the manage- 
ment and the Union but there was some 
delay in checking up the Union membership 
rolls and in ascertaining what members were 
delinquent. Finally the Union commenced 
‘to send out notices to delinquent members. 
Fifteen notices were first sent out, and of 
these seven paid their back dues and eight 
omitted to do so. The names of these eight 
employees were finally forwarded by the 
‘Union to the Company for disciplinary action. 
These eight employees were interviewed 
individually by the personnel manager, and 
he says that all signified that they would 
leave the employment of the Company rather 
than pay up their back dues and become 
members in good standing. They gave 
various reasons for not wishing to be, or 
continue as, members of the Union. The 
eight employees reported to the Company for 
disciplinary action varied from senior lead 
hand to “B” class female employees. The 
Union had in the meantime, sent out 135 
notices to members who were delinquent, 
and of these some 30 paid their back dues. 
It is said that there were a further lot of 
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about the same number who were also 
delinquent. A number of the employees 
receiving such notices inquired from the 
management what the attitude of the manage- 
ment would be. This was during the period 
of the victory loan drive, and it is said that 
a number of employees advised the manage- 
ment that if an attempt was made to enforce 
the provisions of the agreement they would 
decline to buy bonds and leave the Company’s 
employ. 

The Company was short of men. Under 
existing conditions the greatest difficulty 
attended the procuring of replacements or 
new employees, and the management in- 
formed the Union that they found it 
impossible to enforce the provisions of the 
agreement respecting “maintenance of mem- 
bership” and therefore would take no action 
to discharge employees for failure to pay 
their union dues and remain members in 
good standing. When the employment agree- 
ment came up for revision there was some 
discussion between the management and the 
Union with respect to renewing a “mainten- 
ance of membership” clause in some modified 
form, but this fell through. In view of 
instructions the management is unable to 
accede to the inclusion of any provision for 
closed shop, union shop, maintenance of 
membership, or check-off of union dues, and 
the Union finally instructed representatives 
that even the renewal of maintenance of 
membership provisions would be unacceptable 
and to insist upon a provision for a union 
shop and check-off of union dues. 


DISCUSSION OF THE DISPUTE 


The Union submitted, with other material, 
a very carefully prepared written argument in 
support of the principle of the union shop and 
check-off. It is unnecessary to discuss the 
matter at length. The union shop is in effect 
a form of closed shop. Provision is made for 
the hiring of employees who may not be union 
members but to retain employment they must 
become union members within a certain period 
fixed by the agreement. Various submissions 
are made both for and against such a pro- 
vision, but under the circumstances here they 
need not be elaborated. 

Under normal circumstances it is conceiv- 
able that such a provision could be included 
with some beneficial results both to employees 
and management. The circumstances, how- 
ever, at present are abnormal. The Company 
is fully engaged in the manufacture and sup- 
ply of essential munitions of war. The ex- 
perience of the past year indicates that the 
enforcement of the maintenance of member- 
ship clause included in the contract of June 
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1, 1942, requiring employees to become or 
continue as members of a union as a condi- 
tion of their employment, would have resulted 
in some employees leaving the employment 
of the Company. Under present circumstances, 
the prime necessity for maintaining the pro- 
duction of munitions of war, the shortage of 
man-power, and the difficulty of obtaining 
replacements, makes it highly undesirable 
that any provision should be inserted in the 
agreement which might operate against any 
employee continuing in his present capacity. 

Furthermore, neither employers nor em- 
ployees are free to deal with the matter as 
they wish. The Board is informed that a 
Selective Service order now applies to this 
Company which in effect “freezes” all em- 
ployees in their present occupations. The 
Company is not free to dispense with the 
services of an employee unless the action is 
approved by Selective Service. Selective Ser- 
vice may or may not approve of action taken 
in pursuance of an employment agreement of 
this nature. The Board was not referred to 
any provision or order limiting their discretion. 

The Board recommends that no provision 
for a “union shop”, “check-off” or “mainten- 
ance of membership” be included in the col- 
lective bargaining agreement to be negotiated 
with the employers at this time. The Board 
expresses no opinion on whether or not these 
features, or any of them, might be desirable 
under other conditions. 

The Board was deeply impressed by the 
discretion and consideration shown by both 
parties in the presentation of their views and 
supporting evidence. It was freely admitted 
that the friendliest of relations have existed, 
and continue to exist. Every point of differ- 
ence, except this one, has been adjusted to 
the satisfaction of both parties. In degree, as 
the efficiency of the firm is promoted by this 
friendly co-operation of workers and manage- 
ment, so is the welfare of every member of 
the Company, and of the Union, dependant 
on the continuance of this goodwill. 

After considering the matter, the Board 
met with the parties, reviewed the consider- 
ations mentioned in this report, and suggested 
that under the circumstances the application 
be withdrawn at this time. While the appli- 
cants were disinclined to accede to this sug- 
gestion, the Board expresses the hope that in 
view of the factors mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph, and with due appreciation of 
the particular conditions referred to in the re- 
port, the applicant may concur in deferring 
consideration of the point in question while 
existing conditions prevail. 

If the point were open, the gravest doubt 
might be expressed as to whether the matter 
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involved in this dispute is one within the 
ambit of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. However, this point was not urged upon 
the Board and is probably not open. In the 
preamble to the order establishing the Board 
it is stated: “And whereas the Minister of 
Labour, Canada, hereinafter called the Mini- 
ster, is satisfied that the said dispute is one 
to which the provisions of the said Act 
apply.” 

The Board desires to express its appreci- 
ation to the representatives of both parties 
for their co-operation and helpful assistance 
in presenting their views on the question in 
dispute. 


Dated at Toronto this 8rd day of February, 
1944, 


(Sgd.) J. G. Gimranners, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) E. E. Remy, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re Dispute between Central Aircraft 
Inmited and its employees members of 
The Central Aircraft Workers Association, 
being Unit 2 of The Canadian Aircraft 
Workers Association. 


To: Tue Honovuraste HuMPurey MIrcHELL, 
MINISTER oF Lasour, 
Ottawa, ONTARIO. 


I am of the opiniom that the parties to this 
dispute should renew the provision for main- 
tenance of union membership in their col- 
lective agreement and that, in addition, they 
should arrange for voluntary check-off of 
union dues and assessments. In reaching these 
conclusions, I have taken into consideration 
the following, among other, matters: 


(1) the position and attitude of the union; 

(2) the position and attitude of the com- 
pany; 

(3) the relations between them; 

(4) the impact of the war emergency on 
manpower; 

(5) the operation of the National Selective 

’ Service civilian regulations; 

(6) the fact of the inclusion of a mainten- 
ance of union membership clause in the 
agreement heretofore in force between 
the parties. 


There is no question but that the member- 
ship strength of the union among the em+- 
ployees of the company is more than ade- 
quate to sustain a claim for a maintenance 
of union membership clause. I do not think 
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that the claim is affected by the operation of 
the National Selective Service civilian regu- 
lations, and especially by the operation of 
Section 202A, as enacted by P.C. 6625 of 
September Ist, 1943. Undoubtedly, the parties 
may be compelled to modify their administra- 
tion of a maintenance of union membership 
clause in the face of inconsistent and over- 
riding legislation. Such a condition might 
exist in relation to any term of a collective 
bargaining agreement. It cannot, however, be 
categorically asserted that a maintenance of 
union membership clause is presently incom- 
patible with the National Selective Service 
civilian regulations. Especially is this so 
when we consider the flexibility which neces- 
sarily characterizes the operation of the Reg- 
ulations, and further the fact that female 
help, which now constitutes upwards of one- 
third of the company’s working force, is ex- 
cluded from the terms of P:C. 6625. 

The company’s attitude to the renewal of 
the maintenance of union membership clause 
seemed out of harmony with the evidence of 
the co-operative and healthy relationship 
existing between it and the union. This evi- 
dence is persuasive that enforcement of a 
maintenance of union membership clause is 
well within the reach of reasonable effort on 
the part of both parties to see that it should 
work. The evidence advanced to show that 
the maintenance of union membership clause 
heretofore in effect could not be carried out 
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was not convincing when considered in the 
light of the company’s expressed reluctance 
to make it work. I would suggest that pro- 
vision should be made in the collective bar- 
gaining agreement being negotiated by the 
parties for regular and continuous consult- 
ation om the operation of the agreement, in- 
cluding the working out of the maintenance 
of union membership clause. Such consult- 
ation will provide a firm basis for appraising 
the feasibility of a maintenance of union 
membership clause under existing conditions. 

Admittedly, there is a tight man-power 
situation in Canada, but it will not be- re- 
lheved by what appears to me to be a short- 
sighted refusal to recognize that the union is 
a real party in interest in collective bargain- 
ing in its own right and not only as a con- 
venient tag for a collection of individual em- 
ployees. It is my belief that im undertaking 
to co-operate and securing the union through 
a maintenance of union membership clause, 
the company will purchase benefits, both cal- 
culable and intangible, and both long and 
short term, which will outweigh any incon- 


‘venience which it might invite through a bona 


fide effort to enforce a provision for mainten- 
ance of union membership. 


Dated at Toronto, this 17th day of January, 
1944, 
(Sgd.) Bora Laskin, 


Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Dominion Textile Company, 
Limited (Mount Royal, Colonial and Hochelaga Mills), 
Montreal, P.Q., and its Employees 


On February 18, the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Dominion Textile Com- 
pany, Limited (Mount Royal, Colonial and 
Hochelaga \Mills), Montreal, P.Q., and _ its 
employees members of Local 102, United Tex- 
tile Workers of America (A.F. of L.) (LG. 
Dec. 19438, p. 1649). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice Oscar L. Boulanger, 
Quebec, P.Q., chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of Messrs. D. A. Pater- 
son and Paul Fournier, both of Montreal, 
P.Q., employer’s and employees’ nominees on 
the Board. 

The report of the Board was signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Paterson, employer’s 
nominee. Mr. Paul Fournier submitted a 
minority report. 

The texts of the report of the Board and the 
minority report follows: 
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Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of the dispute 
between Dominion Textile Company, 
Limited (Mount Royal, Colonial and 
Hochelaga mills) Montreal, Que., em- 
ployer, and its employees members of 
Local 102 of the United Textile Work- 
ers of America (American Federation 
of Labor), employees. 


To Ture HonovuraBLeE THe MINISTER 
oF Lapour oF CANADA 


This Board was constituted by Order of the 
Minister, dated November 15, 1943, and the 
Chairman was appointed on November 27, 
1943. On November 30, the Chairman wrote 
the other two members of the Board trying to 
arrange a date for the first meeting. Decem- 
ber 11 was first selected, but the Company was 
not ready to proceed on that date and the 
meeting was postponed to December 14. On 
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December 14, the Chairman happened to be 
sick and the first meeting of the whole Board 
actually took place on December 20 in Mr. 
Paterson’s office to whom the thanks of the 
other members of the Board are due for this 
favour. 

APPEARANCES 


Messrs. F. R. Daniels, General Manufactur- 
ing Manager, and Bertrand Boissoneault, 
Director of Industrial Relations, 710 Victoria 
Square, Montreal, appeared for the Company. 

Misses Madeleine Parent, 4634 West Notre- 
Dame Street, Montreal, organizer of Local 
102; Aurore Lemon, 225 St. Denis Street, 
Montreal, secretary-treasurer of the Local; 
and Mr. Azelus Beaucage, 4634 West Notre- 
Dame Street, Montreal, business agent for the 
United Textile Workers, represented the em- 
ployees. R. Kent Rowley, Canadian Repre- 
sentative of the. United Textile Workers of 
America, also came in towards the end of the 
hearing. 

NaturE OF THE DISpuTE 


In the application of the Employees for a 
Board, dated September 28, 1943, the dispute 
is stated as follows:— 


Application for a Conciliation Board for 
the Merchants and General Machine Shop 
branches of the Dominion Textile Company in 
Montreal was made on June 25th, and Board 
has been granted. As there now exists imme- 
diate threat of a strike not only in the two 
above-mentioned mills but in all mills of the 
Dominion Textile Company in Montreal, the 
union is requesting that the Conciliation 
Board granted for the Merchants and the Gen- 
eral Machine Shop deal also at the same time 
with the dispute concerning the other Do- 
minion Textile mills in Montreal. 


Corresondence and explanations given in 
re application of June 25th, will furnish 
sufficient explanations for the present appli- 
cation—please refer. 


Outline of efforts made by parties concerned 
to adjust the disputes. 


(See correspondence re first application). 


Mr. Fournier supplied the Board with the 
majority report of the Board which investi- 
gated the application of the employees of the 
General Machine Shop and the Merchants 
Mill of the Company to which reference is 
made in the application before this Board. 
In the report concerning the General Machine 
Shop and the Merchants Mill the demands 
of the employees are stated as follows ac- 
cording to their brief: 

(a) The recognition of the United Textile 

Workers of America as the sole bargaining 

agent between the Company and its employees, 


in the handling of their relations and griev- 
ances with the Dominion Textile Company. 

(b) Acceptance of the company, subject to 
the approval of the National War Labour 
Board, of the following:— 
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1, Payment of a cost-of-living bonus of. $4.25 
a week. 

2. Payment of holiday of one week for all 
employees in service for a year or more, and 
of two full weeks for all employees in service 
for five years or more. 

3. General increase of wages of ten cents 
an hour for all employees. 


The main conclusion of that report is as 
follows: . 

However, beyond anything that might be 
said on either side, there always remains the 
fact that the majority of the employees have 
manifested their desire to form a union and 
have their interests looked after by the United 
Textile Workers of America. 

It was admittted by officials of the company 
at the hearing, that if a vote were taken of 
the employees as a whole, a substantial major- 
ity would have stated that they were in favour 
of being represented by the United Textile 
Workers of America. 

Such is undoubtedly the desire of the ma- 
jority of the employees of the company, and 
in itself satisfactory evidence that they are 
behind this application and its conclusions. 
It is true that the evidence submitted would 
not be sufficient, if the law respecting evi- 
dence was strictly enforced; but, as already 
stated, in all matters pertaining to labour 
and the study of problems arising in that con- 
nection Boards can exercise their discretion 
in appreciating and weighing the evidence. 

In this case the Board considers that if a 
vote were taken a substantial majority would 
vote in favour of being represented by the 
union; and it may be added that on this parti- 
cular question the officials of the company are 
also of that opinion. 

Therefore, the present Board considers that 
it is in the best interest of all concerned that 
the desire and wish of the employees be 
approved and sanctioned and that the United 
Textile Workers of America be, accordingly, 
recognized as the bargaining agent. 


Mr. Fournier has also supplied us with the 
majority report of the Board which investi- 
gated a dispute between Montreal Cottons, 
Limited, Valleyfield, and Local 100 of the 
United Textile Workers of America. Mont- 
real Cottons Limited is a distinct entity 
altogether from Dominion Textile Limited, 
but both companies have interlocking direct- 
orates. The question at issue was the recog- 
nition of the union as bargaining agent of the 
employees. As in the other case, the Board 
recommended the recognition of the union on 
the evidence placed before it, but said that 
the evidence could and should have been 
better. 

THe EvipeNce 


The local presented a brief in which, after 
stating that “the United Textile Workers of 
America is the only organization representing 
{he workers in the mills concerned”..... 
and that there is no “question of union juris- 
diction. .... involved”, it concludes, illogically 
enough, for ‘fa Government supervised vote 
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on the condition that the company will agree 
before the Conciliation Board to negotiate 
with and recognize our Union as sole bargain- 
ing agency in the event that the vote should 
prove that we have the majority of the work- 
ers”. It is true that further it is stated with 
more logic that: 

In the event that the Company does not 
agree to the proposal of a vote, the Union 
finds itself forced (sic!) to ask that the 
Board certify the United Textile Workers of 
America as sole bargaining agency. 

The company also presented a brief in 
which it states correctly that the question 
before the Board is “the recognition of Local 
102 of the United Textile Workers of America 
as a bargaining agent for the employees”. 
The company professes its willingness to deal 
with any responsible union representing the 
majority of its employees. And the company 
requires of the applicants “legal proof of their 
contention that their union contains in its 
paid-up membership a majority of the em- 
ployees’. That legal proof, says the company, 
can only be made by an audit of the books 
of the union establishing the paid-up mem- 
bership. “After a proper investigation and 
examination has been made by the Board,” 
says the company again, the company is pre- 
pared to consider‘ immediately (sic!) the 
recommendations of the Board.’ 

From the start the local took the position 
that it would prove its case only on the con- 
dition that the company undertake before- 
hand to sign a contract. The company re- 
fused to give in to this kind of chantage or 
blackmail; it declared itself ready to recog- 
nized the local as the agent of the employees, 
in the local proved that it controls the ma- 
jority of the company’s employees, but it 
desired to reserve its right to discuss the terms 
of the contract before signing it. 

The Board spent a great deal of time, effort 
and patience trying to convince the local that, 
having affirmed that its members constituted a 
majority of the company’s employees, it had 
to prove it to the Board. The contention of 
the local was that two Boards have already 
reported in its favour but that nothing has 
come of it, and that in the case of the three 
mills which are the subject of the present in- 
vestigation, the Department has already satis- 
fied itself that the local has the majority 
through the preliminary investigation of Mr. 
Bernard Rose. The local refused to show its 
books in order that the Board might establish 
by a comparison with the company’s pay-rolls 
the membership strength of the local. The 
reason for the refusal was that it is against 
the policy of international unions to show 
their books. The local would not admit that 
the members of the Board are not governed 
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by the policies of international unions, but 
by the laws of Canada, the rules of evidence 
and their conscience. 


The local produced as a witness Mr. Bern- 
ard Rose who told us that after some diffi- 
culty he succeeded in obtaining some kind of 
evidence of the local’s membership which he 
considered satisfactory for his purpose. There 
is no need to point out that evidence received 
by Mr. Rose does not help this Board. 

Instead of making good before this Board 
its claim that it controls the majority of the 
employees in the Colonial, Mount Royal and 
Hochelaga mills and is, therefore, entitled to 
recognition as bargaining agent for said em- 
ployees, the local demanded that the Board 
order a vote among the employees to estab- 
lish its right of representation. A vote can 
cnly be ordered* when there is a choice to 
be made between two or more rival organiza- 
tions claiming the right to represent. Here 
there is only one union in the field. A vote 

‘under the circumstances would only amount 
to a recruiting campaign conducted by the 
Government, the Government asking, in effect, 
the employees of the company to be so kind 
as to join Local 102, although by voting in 
favour of the local the employees would not 
effectively become members of the local, even 
if their votes could be interpreted as showing 
that they want to be represented by the local. 
And it all comes back to the preliminary 
essential question: before a vote can be 
ordered the local must satisfy the Board, at 
least prima facie, that it controls an impor- 
tant group of the employees and that a 
majority of the employees are likely to vote 
for the local. 

*In order that there shall be no misunderstanding of 
the policy of the Department of Labour in this regard, 
the following explanation of procedure is given: Neither 
the Government nor the Department of Labour had 
authority under legislation existing at the time this 
report was made, to order the taking of a representation 
vote. Representation votes were taken only on the 
joint consent of the parties concerned and it was not 
considered essential that there be two or more organiza- 
tions seeking recognition as the bargaining agency of the 
employees. In all cases the parties concerned in a vote 
agreed on the text of ballots used and procedure fol- 
lowed in such votes. 


After a lot of useless discussion Miss Lemon 
was finally put under oath and she declared 
that, according to the books, cards and records 
in her possession, the effective membership of 
the local in the three mills is as follows: 


Colonial mill 199 members on 280 employees 


Mount Royal 577 bk 721 en 
Hochelaga .. 668 ‘i ‘ 1,014 ys 
1,444 ON few -2 13 #5) Ke 


The representatives of the company then 
declared that they had a strong suspicion that 
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the figures were not accurate, but they were 
not in a position to prove it. 

With this evidence before them, the mem- 
bers of the Board would have been prepared 
to recommend the recognition of the local. 
The Board assumed from Miss Lemon’s evi- 
dence that the 1,444 members of the local 
representing 71-66 per cent of the employees 
of the three mills had, at least, signed affi- 
lation cards and had paid their initiation fees, 
if not their monthly dues. The Board con- 
sidered this sufficient to make them members 
of the local according to the Constitution. 

But the company asked for a reopening of 
the investigation and produced an affidavit by 
Mr. Boissonnault raising doubts as to the 
accuracy of the membership figures. The 
local replied by the annexed statement. It 
was then decided to clear up the matter once 
and for all by an audit of the company’s 
pay-rolls and of the local’s books. The firm 
of Coulter & Jones was selected to make the 
audit. The local objected to Coulter & Jones 
and proposed the firm of Sheper Dobrin & 
Dainow, Mr. Sheper appearing before the 
Board to receive instructions. The company 
then objected to the Sheper firm and it was 
finally agreed to leave it to the Chairman to 
select an independent and _ disinterested 
auditor. The Chairman, after being author- 
ized by the Department, chose Mr. Jacques 
‘Larue, of Quebec, chartered accountant, to 
whom instructions were given in writing, a 
copy of these instructions being sent to the 
other members of the Board. 

Before proceeding to Montreal, Mr. Larue 
notified both the company and the local by 
long distance telephone. As appears from 
Mr. Larue’s report the local refused him access 
to its books, in order that he might verify 
the payment of the $2 initiation fees by the 
1,444 signers of application cards, a total of 
$2,888. Mr. Larue no doubt did not like the 
condition of the application cards and as a 
conscientious professional, he requested the 
information which he considered necessary to 
make a complete and proper report and which 
as a delegate of the Board he had the right 
to request under section 51 of the Act. 

After Mr. Larue had left’ Montreal the local 
called up the Chairman asking for a reopen- 
ing of the investigation, probably because the 
company having obtained a reopening the 
pride of the local could not be satisfied unless 
it got a reopening also. The Chairman at 
first took the definite stand that owing to the 
evident lack of co-operation and understand- 
ing on the part of the local, he and other 
members of the Board were not ready to 
waste any more time in hearing purposeless 
and irrelevant recriminations which could not 
advance the case. But on the advice of the 
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Department a reopening of the hearing was 
granted the local. 

At this reopening the local did not bring 
cut any new facts likely to help the Board 
come to a decision. They merely re-hashed ° 
the sophistic arguments which from the be- 
ginning of the investigation we have heard 
from them. They presented a brief with a 
letter from Mr. Adrien Villeneuve, chairman 
of the Executive Board of the Montreal 
Trades & Labour Council and another letter 
from the accounting firm of Sheper Dobrin & 
Dainow. The documents are annexed to the 
present Report. 

The contentions of the local already have 
been mentioned in this Report but for the sake 
of greater clarity we might perhaps summarize 
them again with our opinion on each of 
them. 

1. The Board has no business to try to find 
out whether the local represents the majority 
of the employees. This question has been 
disposed of by Mr. Rose’s investigation. The 
right of the local to represent the employees 
has been established by the setting up of the 
Board. The only business of the Board is to 
conciliate i.e. recommend the recognition of 
the local as bargaining agent. On this point, 
the Board is of the following opinion: The 
local is entitled to the agency of the em- 
ployees only if the majority of the employees 
are members of it. Therefore, recognition de- 
pends on membership. The Board cannot 
recommend recognition unless it is satisfied 
beyond any reasonable doubt that the local 
has the membership. We cannot be satis- 
fied by evidence heard by somebody else 
and by a report which was not placed before 
us. It is true we have the evidence of Miss 
Lemon, but this evidence was challenged by 
the company whose affidavit has created doubt 
in our mind. It would have been extremely 
easy for the local to dissipate this doubt and 
to clear up the point, in spite of all that can 
be said about the sacredness of the books. 
The refusal of the local to comply with the 
order of the Board and to take us and our 
auditor into their confidence can only con 
firm us in our doubting attitude. 

2. The Union pretends to forbid to the 
Board an examination of its books on the 
ground that said books are secret and confi- 
dential and that an examination of them by 
the Board’s auditor may expose to discrim- 
ination and persecution by the company the 
employees who are members of the Union 
and may disclose to the company the amount 
of the funds the Union has in store to fight 
the company with. 

Our first answer is that such a pretension 
is a reflection on the integrity of the Board 
and of our auditor, who was to our complete 
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satisfaction absolutely impartial—he does not 
even reside in Montreal—no matter what the 
local may say about the “tick marks’ of 
Coulter & Jones. But we do not want the 
names of the members of the Union: we only 
want the total number of them given to us 
by somebody on whose evidence we can rely 
absolutely. And if we are no more interested 
in the finances of the local than we are in 
the names of its members. Any way, nobody 
needs see the books to know that if the local 
has enrolled 1,500 members at $2 apiece it 
has $3,000. We agreed that two conditions 
were necessary to become member of the 
Union: signature of an application card and 
payment of the initiation fee. We wanted 
our auditor to see the books in order to ascer- 
tain that the second condition had been com- 
plied with, as anybody can make cards. Veri- 
fication of the books is the only way by which 
we can arrive at correct union membership 
figures. If we admit the Union contention 
that it can prove membership by a mere un- 
supported statement and that it ends there, 
union recognition becomes an ex parte affair 
and the Board a mere rubber stamp, as the 
employer and the Board would be deprived 
of all means of checking the accuracy of the 
statement. For the purpose of proving mem- 
bership the books of a Union should be no 
more secret or confidential than are the books 
of an individual or corporation for the Income 
T'ax Department. In the latest brief of the 
local and in the letter of its auditors we have 
the admission that the books were in no fit 
condition to be seen. That is the real reason 
for keeping the Board away from them. All 
the rest is camouflage. 

3. The two Boards presided by Honourable 
Mr. Justice Savard have recommended recog- 
nition of the Union as bargaining agent. 
Therefore, this Board should do the same. 

Each Board is independent and is the master 
of its own decision. It decides according to 
the evidence which it hears and according to 
its own knowledge and conscience. The re- 
ports of the Savard Boards appear to have 
been based largely on an admission by the 
company. Such an admission was not made 
in the present case. 

4. The local, at least, has presented suffi- 
cient evidence to warrant the ordering of a 
vote in the mills. 

A vote is ordered* when there are at least 
two unions claiming the agency and each of 
them pretends that it controls the majority 
of the employees. Then a vote is the only 
possible way of settling the question. The 
right to the agency depends on majority 
control. The control of the majority by the 
agent which signs the collective agreement is 
the only guarantee that the employer and the 
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State have that the agreement will be carried 
out. The agent must first prove control be- 
fore he is given the right to act and bargain 
for the employees. A ballot would not neces- 
sarily prove control when there is only one 
Union claiming the agency, because by vot- 
ing for a Union as agent the employees do not 
become members of it. Let us illustrate the 
above stated principles by an example. Let 
us suppose that a vote is ordered in the three 
mills, and let us suppose that the Union does 
not really control before the vote. But 
nevertheless, when the ballots are counted it 
is found that 51 per cent of the employees 
have voted in favour of the Union as the 
agent to negotiate a collective agreement. 
The agreement is signed. Then a few weeks 
later a group of employees become dissatis- 
fied with the contract and claim that they are 
not bound by it because they are not members 
of the Union which signed it, although they 
voted for the Union. They bring in another 
Union and start an agitation to take the con- 
tract away from the first Union. The first 
Union having no control over the dissedent 
group could not force them to respect the 
contract. To prevent a situation like that, 
a Union has to prove that it controls the 
majority of the employees, i.e., that the ma- 
jority of the employees are bona fide mem- 
bers of it, before it can be recognized as 
bargaining agent. A vote does not prove 
membership, especially when there is no choice 
to be made between Unions. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


We are forced to conclude that Local 102 
of the United Textile Workers of America has 
not proved to our satisfaction and beyond any 
reasonable doubt that it controls the majority 
of the company’s employees in the Mount 
Royal, Colonial and Hochelaga plants and 
that it is consequently entitled to be recog- 
nized as the bargaining agent of the employ- 
ees to negotiate a collective agreement with 
the employer. Further we are of the opinion 
that a vote in the circumstances of the present 
case would not decide the question of ma- 
jority control on which depends the right of 
agency. However, the Department of Labour 
is not bound by our opinion and, after study- 
ing the situation, can always order a vote* if 
is thinks that course is fit and proper. 


RECOMMENDATION 


We therefore recommend that for the present 
Local 102 cannot be recognized as the bar- 
gaining agent of the employees on account 
of insufficient evidence as to majority control. 
Montreat, February 5, 1944. 


(Sed.) G. L. Boulanger 
(Sed.) D. A. Paterson 
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Minority Report 


Dominion Textile Company Limited (Mount 
Royal Colonial and Hochelaga Mills), 
Montreal, Que., employer, and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 102 of the 
United Textile Workers of America 
(American Federation of Labor), em- 
ployees. 


Tc THe HonovursasBte MInNIstTeR or Lapour 
or CANADA. 


NaturE oF DISPUTE 


This dispute arose because of a refusal on 
the part of the Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., 
to recognize the applicant United Textile 


Workers of America as bargaining agent for - 


its employees in the Hochelaga, Mount Royal 
and Colonial mills in Montreal. A _ strike 
vote taken by the workers at a regularly 
called meeting constituted the authorization 
for the application for the Board. According 
to the Union, in evidence before the Board, 
the meeting was attended by over 2,000 of 
the company’s Montreal employees. The 
Union contended further that prominent pub- 
lic men in attendance at the meeting could 
‘ verify their statement that the vote was unani- 
mously adopted by this large number present. 


Duties or Boarp 


In the authority and instructions given to 
the Commissioners by virtue of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, it is clear 
that the Board’s primary duty was to ‘‘con- 
ciliate” the dispute, to bring about some 
amicable solution to the problem in order to 
avoid strike action in the industry. It is be- 
eause of the danger of strike that this Board 
was constituted and should the Board fail 
to bring about an amicable solution it has not 
accomplished its purpose. 

It is clear from the Majority Report of my 
colleagues that the above was not their atti- 
tude and here I am forced to differ sharply 
from them. They assumed that the Board’s 
primary duty was to act as an accounting 
body before which the Union should carry all 
the obligation and before which the sole re- 
quirement was that the Union should prove 
its right to speak on behalf of a certain per- 
centage of employees. In this respect too it 
was concluded by the Chairman that the 
sole, valid method of determining same was 
by the exposure of financial records of the 
Union to prove that every worker who ex- 
pressed by his signature on an application 
card that he desired to be represented by the 
Union had also undertaken a financial obliga- 
tion. For this, to my mind, arbitrary and un- 
fair mode of procedure I do not find authority 
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in the Act. Furthermore, the turnover of 
employees would have not justified the proce- 
dure because of the fact that it would create 
great injustice to all new employees, which 
at the time of the application were not in the 
plant, and a recognition on the passed appli- 
cation of September 30, which force a union 
upon many people, new employees of the 
company that might want a union or not. 

Therefore, as a member of the Board, I feel 
that the union in requesting a vote at large 
in the plant would give us what we were 
after, which is the frank opinion of all em- 
ployees to decide whether they wanted the 
applicant to represent them as their bargain- 
ing agency or not. 

It is a fact that every Union applicant for 
a Board of Conciliation is required to first of 
ali pass a preliminary Inquiry under a Com- 
missioner named by the Minister of Labour. 
The duty of this Inquiry Commissioner is 
(a) to atempt to conciliate the dispute with- 
out examining the “merits” of the questions 
involved, and (b) failing in this attempt, to 
satisfy himself that the Union represents a 
majority of the workers according to stan- 
dards established by the Department of La- 
bour and, if so, to recommend the appoint- 
ment of a Board which shall then consider the 
merits of the questions in dispute. There- 
fore, it seems to me that the Union’s argu- 
ment was sound when it claimed that the 
question of their representing the majority of 
the employees had already been determined 
by the very fact of the Board’s existence. 
Otherwise, taking the assumption of my col- 
leagues, we must conclude that the sole pur- 
pose of this lengthy and expensive proceeding 
is to require of the applicant Union to prove 
twice before two different bodies that it speaks 
on behalf of the majority of the workers. 
This would be to eliminate the real purpose 
of such Boards and would, to my mind, reduce 
their meaning and value to little or nothing. | 

Previous Boarp Reports Upon THis 
CoMPANY 


It is necessary to note here that in two 
previous Boards of Conciliation under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Justice Savard, the recom- 
mendations made were that this company 
recognize the same Union as_ bargaining 
agency. Upon publication of the reports, the 
company refused to accept the majority 
recommendation and undoubtedly this unde- 
niable fact, which from time to time entered 
into the proceedings of this present Board, 
influenced the Union’s stand. They felt 
obliged to ask that some guarantee be given 
by the company before any additional proof 
be adduced from the Union. Thus it was that 
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the Union agreed to submit evidence before 
the Board, provided the company would sign 
3, statement that it would recognize the Union 
if a majority membership were shown. This 
the company signally failed to do. This, it 
seems to me, indicates a clear lack of good 
faith upon the company’s part. And I find 
it strange that the company was at no time 
required by the Chairman to do so, despite 
the onerous demands placed upon the Union. 


Union’s EVIDENCE 


The chairman’s report rejects a recommen- 
dation for recognition of the Union “on ac- 
count of insufficient evidence as to majority 
control”. I must express my astonishment 
at this conclusion in view of the facts of the 
case as presented and in view of all the evi- 
dence placed before the Commissioner. 

(a) The Union laid before our Board the 
results of the inquiry conducted under Mr. 
Bernard Rose, K.C., in his capacity as Inquiry 
Commissioner. Mr. Rose himself personally 
testified before the Board and the report of his 
investigators rests in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. This was a detailed inquiry 
in which the original application cards of the 
Union were checked against “lists of names” 
(Note: not the payrolls) of the company. 
This inquiry took some time and its result 
was a definite report to the Department stat- 
ing that the investigators were satisfied that 
the Union represents the majority of the em- 
ployees concerned. Mr. Rose testified clearly 
to this effect. And yet, it seems, his sworn 
testimony was not considered “evidence” by 
my fellow-commissioners. 

(b) The Union made sworn statements by 
responsible officers of their local Union No. 
102, namely Miss Aurore Lemon, Treasurer, 
and Miss Madeleine Parent, Organizer, as to 
the Union’s majority membership. (The 
Union further offered to bring every Executive 
Board member before the Board to testify 
and did in fact at one time bring them 
(twenty-one in all) only to find that the 
Board’s session was cancelled at the last 
minute.) President Alfred Gendron did how- 
ever testify at a later date. 

(c) The Union testified that the Executive 
cficers were duly elected at local Union meet- 
ings. That the decisions to ask for bargaining 
rights and later the taking of a strike vote 
took place at large mass rallies of the com- 
pany’s employees, filling to capacity the well- 
known hall in Montreal called “Assistance 
Publique”; and that well-known public figures 
attended several such meetings (Members of 
Parliament) who could testify as to the 
accuracy of the Union’s statement, that over 
2.000 workers were in attendance. 
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(d) The Union again offered to submit its 
original signed application cards to be 
checked against the company payroll by some 
independent party named by the Chairman. 
Fach application card is signed under the fol- 
lowing statement: .7 

“By these presents, I join as a member of 
the United Textile Workers of America, and 

I authorize this Union to represent me in 


relations with my employer and to negotiate 
in all matters relating to my employment.” 


Attached to each card is a detachable re- 
ceipt for the $2 initiation fee. This evidence 
was offered but was refused by the agent ap- 
pointed by the Chairman and the Union found 
itself unable to have such evidence intro- 
duced. It seems to me that this evidence is 
of decisive value, for when an adult signs a 
document as above quoted he surely must be 
responsible for his action and must indeed 
desire representation by the organization con- 
cerned. 

(e) The Union further, upon many occasions 
throughout the Inquiry offered to agree to the 
holding of a vote by secret ballot admin- 
istered by the Department of Labour, even 
ou the company’s property. There even non- 
union employees could vote and if, as the 
company contended, the majority of the work- 
ers did not desire to be represented by the 
Union, then they could exercise their demo- 
cratic privilege of voting against it. It seems 
to me that the Union’s complete readiness, 
even after long months of delay before the 
institution of this Inquiry, to agree to a secret 
ballot vote constitutes strong evidence in 
favour of their claim. And, equally, the com- 
pany’s continued refusal to agree to a vote 
constitutes strong evidence against the com- 
pany’s contentions. Again, the Chairman re- 
fused to acknowledge the value of a demo- 
cratic secret ballot. The Union’s attitude on 
the vote, taken with the company’s refusal, 
is, in my opinion, alone sufficient evidence to 
recommend Union recognition. 

All these facts were laid before the Board, 
and I cannot therefore agree that there was 
“insufficient evidence” presented by the 
Union. 

CoMPANY’s EVIDENCE 


It must be borne in mind that at no time 
was there a discussion of the merits of a 
Union contract or of its provisions. This 
mode of procedure necessarily favoured the 
company before the Board. However, little 
evidence was presented by the company to 
disprove the Union’s contention that it repre- 
sents the majority. 

(a) The company admitted that there is 
only one Union in the mills, namely, the 
United Textile Workers of America. 
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(b) The company admitted that the Union 
signed up a majority of the workers in the 
Mount Royal mill and had a considerable 
percentage in the other two. . 

(c) The company refused to sign a state- 
ment that; should the majority be proven 
in the Union even by the company’s 
standards, it would negotiate a .contract. 
They said they would “give it consideration”. 

(dq) The company then insisted that the 
Union prove it has a majority of “paid-up” 
membership amongst the company’s employees, 
that for this purpose the Union expose its 
confidential records. 

(e) The company flatly refused to accept 
a vote amongst its employees. The company 
implied that workers are not responsible for 
their vote, in suggesting that when workers 
vote for a Union they “really” vote for a 
wage increase. This, despite the evidence of 
the Union that their wage proposals are 
already ‘before the Regional War Labour 
Board and that the sole question involved 
is Union recognition. 

(f) The company submitted an affidavit of 
its personnel director the entire content of 
which is presumptive and whose sum and 
substance is that the company does not 
believe that the Union represents a majority 
of the workers. In this affidavit, however, 
the company makes an alarming admission. 
It states clearly that when the “lists of 
names” given to inquiry Commissioner Rose 
were returned to the company, “tick marks” 
were found opposite large numbers of these 
names. From these “tick marks”, the com- 
pany adduces that it is aware of the names 
of a large percentage of the Union members 
in their mills. And that, with this informa- 
tion, the personnel director interviewed over- 
seers and questioned them as to Union mem- 
bership in their Departments. I must here 
state that I feel the Union was fully justified 
in protesting to the Board that such an 
Affidavit is only support for their contention 
that a Union’s confidential records should 
never be exposed. As proof of percentage 
of membership, however, it may be said 
that this affidavit is worthless, as we have 
no knowledge of whether or not the in- 
vestigators followed such system, or if they 
followed it consistently through to the end. 

It appears from the above that the com- 
pany did not enter the Inquiry in the spirit 
of éonciliation, but solely to disprove the 
Union’s claim that it represents the majority 
of the workers. 

Unions Books 
(a) In reference to the production of the 


Union’s books, I must disagree with the 
majority report. To my knowledge, the 
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Union at no time agreed to the production 
of its confidential financial records. The 
decision to request the. production of such 
records was taken without consultation with 
the Union. In the majority Report it is 
suggested that the Union at one time agreed 
and then changed their mind.. Actually, 
Miss Parent stated that the Union was 
willing once again to submit its original 
application cards to be checked against the 
company payrolls, provided the company 
would sign a statement in adwance that they 
would recognize the Union should a majority 
be shown. The company refused to do so. 

(6) When the Chairman sent Mr. Jacques 
Larue of Quebec to the Undon’s Office, Mr. 
Larue asked the Union to reproduce the 
following :— 

1. Original signed application cards; 

2. Day sheets showing daily dues and initia- 

tion fee entries; 

3. Central cash ledger of the local union; 

4. Local union’s bank book; 

5. Access to the union’s bank account; 

6 eross-check of the original signature 

against the day sheet entry against the 


cash entry in the ledger against the de- 
posit in the bank. . 


(c) Mr. Larue categorically refused to 
accept the Union’s cards as evidence. 

(d) The Union asked for a new Hearing 
in order to clear this situation, and when 
the Hearing was finally granted, new evidence 
was presented. And here I must differ again 
from my _ fellow-commissioner’s who imply 
that Mr. Rowley, Canadian Representative 
of the Union, merely re-hashed old argu- 
ments. To my mind, new and important 
evidence was submitted. The Union had 
called in a firm of Chartered Accountants, 
whose report upon the Local bookkeeping 
system was submitted to the Board. 
Nowhere is it even suggested that the “Books 
were in no fit condition to be seen”. To 
show how incorrect such a statement is, I 
quote this letter as follows:— 


Montreal, February 2, 1944 


United Textile Workers of America, 
4634 Notre Dame Street West, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


Attention Mr. R. Kent Rowley 


Re: Local Union No. 102 
Dear Sir,— 

In answer to your letter of January 3lst, I 
wish to advise that I have examined the book- 
keeping system of your Local Union No. 102. 
Before proceeding with any audit or report in 
connection with the financial records I think it 
advisable to report the following: — 


(1) The records of this local include financia] 
data regarding not only the mills on which 
you have asked me to report, namely, 
Mount Royal, Hochelaga, and Colonial 
Mills, but also Merchants, General Ma- 
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chine Shop and others which may have 
been organized through this local. 

(2) In view of the fact that the local has 
only one cash record for all its transac- 
tions it would be impossible to report on 
the three mills in question without, at the 
same time, giving a complete report on the 
other mills referred to above. 

(3) In any case any report on the financial 
records of your local union No. 102 would 
not disclose its status as regards to mem- 
bership in these mills. The reason for 
this is that a large portion of the initia- 
tion fees has never been recorded in the 
books of the local. According to the 
information which I received, these orig- 
inal sums were withheld as a charge by 
your grand lodge. 

It is our opinion that in view of this the only 
way to established your status in these mills 
would be a complete and detailed examination 
of the signed applications for membership in 
your local union No. 102. 

Since this is not in the nature of an audit we 
do not know whether it would be your intention 
to have us make an investigation. We would 
be pleased to do so or to conduct a detailed audit 
of your financial records and advise or assist 
your office in the matter of its bookkeeping 
system if you so desire. 

Awaiting your further instructions in this 
matter and thanking you for the confidence you 
have placed in us, we are, 

Yours truly, 
\ Sheper, Dobrin & Dainow, 
per (signed) H. Dainow 

From this document, it is evident that the 
type of inquiry suggested by the Chairman 
would be eminently unfair to the Union and 
secondly would not furnish the Commission 
with the information desired. 

(e) I must register my objection to the 
procedure employed. For many years Unions 
have been guaranteed freedom from incor- 
poration and the secrecy of their confidential 
records, for the well-known reasons of danger 
of discrimination, firing, etc. It appears, from 
the testimony made, that the employees of 
this industry have legitimate reason to fear 
such malpractices on the part of the em- 
ployers. Above all when we consider the 
affidavit presented by the employers them- 
selves admitting access illegitimately to in- 
formation in respect to Union membership as 
a result of a previous inquiry. I cannot agree 
that this procedure is the sole method of de- 
termining the Union’s right to speak on be- 
half of the majority of the workers, as wide 
experience both here and in the United States 
has shown that the democratic secret ballot 
is the most satisfactory method to all con- 
cerned. 

INDUSTRY 


Here I must draw attention to the peculiar 
conditions of this industry. A rough estimate 
would show that 40 per cent to 50 per cent 
of all employees are female and secondly that 
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a high percentage in certain unskilled opera- 
tions are very young. In an employment of 
this character, there is necessarily a high turn- 
over in staff and it is understandable that it 
is exceedingly difficult for any organization to 
maintain continuously a high percentage of 
paid-up members. This, to my mind, is an 
additional strong argument in favour of the 
voting principle. Here, too, the opportunity 
for intimidation and discrimination enters 
much more easily than in many other indus- 
tries. It must strike any public-minded indi- 
vidual to-day as strange that this large 
industry, existing for many years in our Prov- 
ince and well-known for its low-wage level, 
should continue to operate without any ma- 
chinery of collective bargaining between work- 
ers and employers. In P.C. 2685, the Gov- 
ernment laid down the principle that 
employers should enter into collective bar- 
gaining relations with free unions of the 
workers’ choice, as such relations would be 
of aid to the maintenance of peaceful rela- 
tions and’ production in time of war. I must 
conclude that, so long as such relations do 
not exist, harm is being done to the war effort 
of our country. 

I must state, too, that throughout this 
Inquiry all concessions have been made on the 
part of the Union. The Union agreed to with- 
draw the question of wages from the dispute 
and leave it to the Regional War Labour 
Board. The Union agreed to withdraw the 
question of working conditions and leave it 
te future negotiations with the company. 
The Union asked the Board only to conciliate 
the dispute on the question of recognition. 
The company, however, refused to conciliate 
in the real meaning of the term and, to my 
mind, the majority report fails completely 
to find any solution that would eliminate the 
danger of strike action in this important in- 
dustry. 

It is a peculiar and interesting fact that 
a majority report was originally drawn up by 
the Chairman of this Board recommending 
recognition of the Union and stating clearly 
that the Board was satisfied that the Union 
had proven its right to represent the majority. 
The company was then granted a special hear- 
ing in which only the affidavit was presented, 
containing only a re-affirmation of the com- 
pany’s oft-repeated opinion that the Union 
coes not represent the majority. On the basis 
of this “evidence”, apparently, the Chairman’s 
opinion was reversed and the recommenda- 
tion for recognition refused. The following 
is the previous majority report made by our 
Commission present to the last Hearing and 
is as follows: 


“Conclusions”: We consider that where em- 
employees of an industry go to the trouble of 
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signing an application to become members of 
a labour union and pay two dollars to bind the 
bargain, they show that they are serious, that 
they mean business and that they want that 
union to act for them. We, therefore, find 
that Local 102 is entitled to act as bargaining 
agent collectively for its 1,444 members. We 
further find that Local 102 controls the ma- 
jority of the employees of the company in the 
Colonial, Mount Royal and Hochelaga mills. 

We consider also that a vote among the 
employees of the three mills would be unneces- 
sary and a useless waste of time, effort and 
money. At best it would amount to a recruit- 
ing campaign conducted by the Government 
for the local. It would not prove anything 
more than we know already, i.e. that the local 
controls the majority of the employees. There 
is no question of reresentation to be decided, 
the local being the only labour union in the 
field, and there is no occasion to choose be- 
tween organizations, two programs, two poli- 
cies. 

Recommendations: Therefore, in the circum- 
stances of the present case and with a view of 
offering practical suggestions for the settle- 
ment of the dispute, we beg to recommend as 
follows:— 


1. That the employer should concede that 
Local 102 of the United Textile Workers 
of America controls and represents about 
71:66 per cent of the employees of its 
Colonial, Mount Royal and Hochelaga 
mills and is entitled, therefore, to speak 
and act for said employees collectively. 

2. That the employer should recognize said 
Local 102 as the sole bargaining agent of 


its employees for the conclusion of a. 


collective labour agreement between the 
employer and the employees. 

3. That the employer should sign a collective 
labour agreement with its employees in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
this board.” 

In comparing and studying the affidavit pre- 
sented by Mr. Bertrand Boissonnault, 
Director of Personnel of Dominion Textile 
Co., I cannot agree that evidence of that 
nature would have been sufficient to change 
the above mentioned report, but however, 
it is true that any person has a right to 
change opinion in the face of certain circum- 
stances for which in the present case, I’do not 
see any of them that would change my opinion. 

I cannot agree that such “evidence” was of 

any real weight and feel the following is true: 

1. That the union had indeed satisfied the 
Department of Labour’s Inquiry Com- 
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mission that it represented the majority, 
from the testimony of Mr. Rose, K.C.; 


2. That the union’s offer of vote, even at this 
late date, was proof of their good faith; 


3. That the company’s refusal to accept this 
vote indicates bad faith on their part 
and a certain knowledge that the ma- 
jority of their workers favour the union; 


4. That the majority report’s recommendation 
leaves the union and the workers only 
one solution—a strike vote followed by 
strike action, which is and was this 
board’s task to avoid. 

CoNCLUSION 


I therefore, having examined all evidence 
submitted, recommend that the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America, Local No. 102, be 
recognized as sole bargaining agency for the 
employees of the Mount Royal, Colonial and 
Hochelaga mills of the Dominion Textile Co. 
Ltd. 

As the other alternative I would like to 
state that I am in full accord with the ma- 
jority Report on page 14, at the bottom of 
the paragraph, whereby the Majority Report 
have been doubtful as to whether that present 
decision is correct and just, quoting the fol- 
lowing. “However, the Department of Labour 
is not bound by our opinion and, after study- 
ing the situation, can always order a vote,* 
if it thinks that course is fit and proper.” 

In this present clause, as said once before, 
the Majority of the Board is more than doubt- 
ful as to their correct procedure and though 
it might be entirely new policy, but neverthe- 
less, I strongly urge the Department of 


Labour to either recognize the union, United 


Textile Workers of America Local No. 102, 
as sole bargaining agency, or follow the sug- 
gestions of the majority report which recom- 
raends action from the part of the Department 
of Labour and take a vote which would in my 
cpinion decide definitely whether the ma- 
jority of the employees in these above men- 
tioned mills want the United Textile Workers 
of America, Local No. 102 as their bargaining 
agency. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Signed) Paun Fournisr. 


*(See footnote on page 4 of the Majority Report.) 





Conciliation W ork of the Industrial Relations Branch During 
February, 1944 


ye February officers of the Industrial 

Relations Branch were called on to handle 
48 industrial disputes or controversial situa- 
tions involving 10,940 workpeople employed 
in 88 different establishments. Of these, 34 
were new disputes which originated during the 
month while 14 were situations which had been 
unterminated as at January 31 and received 
further attention in February. 


Classified by industries, the disputes occurred 
as follows: 
Mining: 

Coal Mining’ siisine talent tae os CER 7 

Metal Mining : 

Non-metallic (other than coal), quarrying, 

Bite Oe SSR Memes Alana | ethane Cteeee 
Manufacturing: 


Animal Food Products 
Metal Products iyi wi a cis was eee ar 17 
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Manufacturing—_Con. 
Textile, Clothing Products, etc. ......... 
Pulpyand aPaper  Prodiucteux: : 10, databace 
Shipbuilding 
Non-metallic Minerals, Chemicals, ete. .. 
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Transportation: 
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Service: 
Public Administration 


Classified as to type of situation, the dis- 
putes were broken down as follows: 


Nature of Dispute: 


PtTces OL LOCK OULS Pe Sete ec eee ee eee 11 
Threatened Strikes. uw mi ea, 8 
ontrovVersiod tc tld: sto beers exslaieeree'> atereh » 17 
Controversies and Services of Commis- 
BIGUOETSUN, 6). Getale eee ai ccne Lela ahhalels, flee 2 
_ Controversy and request for Vote ...... 1 
Apbitra tone We . be. . iSO. « LBRO 2 
Requests to conduct consent elections .... 7 


Predominant Cause or Object: 


TMeTrease 1IRVVWiastes le. tat es) Pee, ot 
Other causes affecting wages or working - 
COMCELONE 5b. kia elenrs RI ny olds hee cake 9-26 aos 
Recognition of Union 
Employment of Union members only (a) 
Discharge of Workers for Union activity 
Or mem bersnip wh VA i i ebodetsl. lou len 
Union Jurisdiction 
Ober, Union, AUCstIONS tas heen «devas». : 
Discharge of workers (b) 
Unclassified 


ee 
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The disposition and settlement of the dis- 


putes handled was tabulated as follows: 
Disposition: 

Strike terminated by mediation or other 

Hevnartmenpar action Jy Mr eae ws 
Strike terminated and situation referred 

to? Board of Conciliation (aie aed 33 
Threatened strike averted by mediation, 

Sia TE iovaleltige: sibttads sc yitielieatyl fetus Ren steal ge 5 pes, Saint AR 
Strike averted and matter referred to 

N.W.L.B. 
Strike averted but dispute unterminated 
Controversy terminated by mediation, etc. 
Decision rendered in arbitration ........ 
Election “or: vote Ceondtcted . 0. Eras 
Commissioner appointed under P.C. 4020, 

but situation unterminated........... 
Board of Concjliation applied for ....... 
Dispute lapsed or called off; no further 

actromnnequired is. it. laahewerem: fre preie « 
Referred to N.W.L.B. or R.W.L.B. ...... 
Referred to Provincial authorities 
Other disposition ......... oy, PAE os 
Unterminated 


Results: 


In favour! ofiiem ployees U8. ft. 70). WR. 10 
TInnfavoumotremployeri. fo aids « ehidwm « biesls a 
Compromise or partially successful...... 4 
TRGGTOILO MIE ES sod a EN oe Ce gp oe 11 
NOL LEUOWERY On sates Dee eae Sante ane. 6 8 5 
Unterminated 
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(a) Including employment of members of only one Union. 
(b) Other than in connection with Union activity and 
including refusal to reinstate. 
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The disputes and situations referred to above 
were dealt with under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act and were in 
addition to those described on previous pages, 
which received attention under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. In those situations 
in which it was possible for conciliation to be 
successful, the efforts of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Officers met with success in 18 cases and 
mediation definitely failed in only 4 disputes. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., and Sydney, N.S. The territory 
of the two officers resident in Vancouver 
comprises British Columbia and Alberta; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the prov- 
inces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario, 
and work in close collaboration with the 
Provincial Conciliation Service; two officers 
in Montreal are assigned to the Province of 
Quebec and two officers resident in Fredericton, 
NB. and Sydney, NS. represent the Depart- 
ment in the Maritime Provinces. The head- 
quarters of the Industrial Relations Branch 
and the Director of Industrial Relations and 
staff are situated in Ottawa. 

Summaries of some of the disputes in which 
mediation took place, together with the union 
representation votes conducted during Feb- 
ruary, are given below. 


Foundry Workers, Vancouver, B.C.—Refer- 
ence was made in the February issue of the 
Lasour Gazerre to Departmental conciliation 
in a dispute between various foundry comp- 
anies belonging to the Metal Trades Section 
of the Canadian Manufacturers Association 
in Vancouver and their employees as repre- 
sented in joint negotiations by two unions, 
namely, Local No. 281, International Moulders’ 
and Foundry Workers’ Union of North “Amer- 
ica, and Local No. 3, Moulders’ and Foundry 
Workers’ Union (C.C.L.). After an apparent 
deadlock had been reached on the questions 
of maintenance of membership or closed shop 
provisions in the proposed collective agree- 
ment between the parties, Mr. G. R. Currie, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Vancouver, in- 








(a) Conciliation or mediation took place in a number of 
disputes which were unterminated at the end of the 


period. 
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duced the officers of the two unions to refrain 
from making application for a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation until he had fur- 
ther conversations with the employers. At a 
discussion with the employers’ committee Mr. 
Currie also succeeded in persuading them to 
hold a meeting of all members of the Metal 
Trades Section, C.M.A., to give further con- 
sideration to the draft agreement proposed by 
the union. Subsequently the employers’ group 
decided to accept the recommendation of Mr. 
Currie that the maintenance of membership 
clause proposed by the unions should be 
approved. A joint conference of represent- 
atives of the unions and of the foundry 
companies was held on February 15th at 
which minor revisions were agreed upon and 
arrangements made for the drafting of a 
contract. An interesting feature of the under- 
standing reached is that the two unions en- 
gaged in the joint negotiations have agreed 
that the organization having a majority of 
the employees in any particular establish- 
ment shall enter into an exclusive bargaining 
contract, but that the members of both 
unions will participate in the election of a shop 
committee, and at the same time both unions 
will be guaranteed maintenance of their own 
membership for the duration of the contract. 


Coal Miners, New Waterford, N.S.—AIl 
classes of miners employed at No. 12 Colliery 
of the Dominion Coal Company, Ltd., New 
Waterford, N.S., were thrown idle for several 
shifts in mid-February when production be- 
came tied up because of a dispute over the 
renewal of a local contract covering longwall 
brushers. The employees involved, who were 
members of Local 4527, United Mine Workers 
of America, had given thirty days’ notice of 
cancellation of the brushing contract on Janu- 
ary 6th demanding its renewal at higher rates 
of pay. The company refused to consider 
the question of increased wages. With the 
expiration of the local brushing contract on 
February 7th the 29 longwall brushers reverted 
to datal wages as provided for in the wage 
schedule of the general contract between the 
company and District No. 26, U.M.W.A. The 
men, began to fall behind in their brushing, 
reportedly because they refused on grounds 
of safety to follow their former practice of 
handling stone as it was produced. The man- 
agement tried to overcome this situation by 
having the brushers work in smaller greups, 
but the men refused claiming that this would 
be a change in working conditions. Mean- 
while the brushing fell so far in arrears that 
one wall on which 97 men were employed 
could not operate on February 14th, and on 
the afternoon shift the following day the 
mine was completely idle throwing 149 out 
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of work. On the 16th and 17th the mine was 
idle on both shifts, affecting 535 and 476 men 
respectively. Mr. Allan. MacDonald, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Sydney, N.S., was as- 
signed to the situation on February 15th and 
held a series of separate conferences with 
officials of the company and District No. 26, 
U.M.W.A. The Board member of the Union 
for the New Waterford district called a meet- 
ing of the brushers on February 17th, at which 
they agreed to resume work the following day 
under the terms of the contract which expired 
on February 6th. 


Textile and Clothing Workers, Montreal, 
P.Q.—Approximately 2,690 workers belonging 
to the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America went on strike on February 1, 1944, 
in a large number of establishments in the 
Montreal area. The employers were all 
members of the Associated Clothing Manu- 
facturers of the Province of Quebec, Ince. 
The reason for the strike was the refusal of 
the Manufacturers’ Association to accede to 
demands of the Montreal Joint Board of the 
Union fort an increase of 10 cents per hour 
for all workers and for a contribution by the - 
employers amounting to 2 per cent of the 
“union payroll” to be applied to the Union’s 
sick and death benefit insurance fund. In 
denying the Union’s requests the employers 
laid particular stress upon a clause in the 
Collective Agreement between the parties 
which provided that either side might request 
a revision of the scale of wages and condi- 
tions of labour, but only between March Ist 
and March 15th in any year. The strike was 
first referred to the Conciliation Service of 
the Department of Labour for the Province 
of Quebec but when a deadlock persisted 
between the parties, the services of Mr. 
Trepanier, Federal Industrial Relations Officer, 
Montreal, were also utilized by joint consent. 
Finally agreement was reached that the 
Manufacturers’ Association would not ques- 
tion the right of the Union to make wage 
demands and that the said demands would 
be submitted to arbitration by the impartial 
chairman provided in the Collective Agree- 
ment. It was understood that work would 
be resumed before arbitration commenced 
and the Association reserved the right to 
defend its side of the case in any manner 
it saw fit. In regard to the demands con- 
nected with the Union’s insurance scheme, 
the Association requested information from 
the Union as to contracts and practices in 
other markets, following receipt of which the 
Association promised to study and discuss 
the question with the Montreal Joint Board 
of the Union. Work was resumed on Feb- 
ruary 15. 
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Metal Products Workers, Winnipeg, Man. 
—A dispute over Union recognition between 
the Manitoba Bridge and Iron Works Lid., 
Winnipeg, Man., and its employees, members 
of the Winnipeg Iron Workers Federal Union, 
No. 22 (T.L:C.C.), was reported to the 
Department early in February by Mr. H. S. 
Johnstone, Industrial Relations Officer, Winni- 
peg. Claims of the Union that it represented 
a tmajority of the Company’s hourly rated 
production workers were challenged by the 
management. A check of the Union’s mem- 
bership records, which was conducted by Mr. 
Johnstone, revealed that while the Union had 
a substantial proportion of the employees as 
members in good standing, it did not have a 
majority. 

Publie Utility Employees, Winnipeg, Man. 
—During February Mr. H. S. Johnstone, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Winnipeg, con- 
cluded mediation in connection with a dispute 
over the negotiation of an Agreement between 
the Greater Winnipeg Sanitary District and 
its employees, members of a unit of the 
One Big Union. It was decided that an 
Agreement should be executed in. the name 
of the employer and the Greater Winnipeg 
Sanitary District Employees’ Unit of the One 
Big Union. An understanding was also 
reached in regard to the classes of employees 
who should be covered by the Agreement. 
No settlement was secured in regard to 
demands of the Union concerning methods 
and conditions governing promotions. 


Packing Plant Employees, Hamilton, Ont. 
—During January a dispute between the 
F. W. Fearman Company, Limited, Hamilton, 
Ont., and its employees, members of Local 
239, United Packinghouse Workers of America, 
was brought to the attention of the Depart- 
ment. The controversy arose over the refusal 
of the Company to recognize the Union as 
the collective bargaining agency for the 
workers. Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Toronto, arranged a joint meet- 
ing between the management and Union 
representatives in mid February. The Com- 
pany stated it would agree to a representa- 
tion vote providing all employees partici- 
pated. Union officials refused to agree to the 
inclusion of the office staff and foremen and, 
when no settlement could be reached on this 
point, stated that° they would apply to the 
Labour Court for Ontario in order to obtain 
certification. 


Transportation Workers, Montreal, P.Q. 
—On February 18, the Department was 
advised of a dispute involving the Montreal 
Tramways Company and its employees. Later 
in the day it was reported that there had 
resulted a complete cessation of the trans- 
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portation service of the Company. The 
dispute was within the jurisdiction of the 
Quebec provincial authorities but, after con- 
sultation with the Quebec Department of 
Labour, arrangements were made to have a 
Federal Industrial Relations Officer proceed 
to Montreal to co-operate with the provincial 
authorities in endeavouring to effect a resump- 
tion of work. Work was resumed within 30 
hours, the Union concerned, the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, making application 
for an investigation into the circumstances 
surrounding the dispute. On February 21, 
the provincial authorities nominated Mr. 
C. Miron, Chief Conciliation Officer for 
Quebec, and Mr. B. Wilson, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Ottawa, to investigate jointly 
the causes of the trouble. The investigators 
were instructed to recommend a solution to 
prevent the recurrence of such incidents and 
to ensure a better relationship between the 
management and employees and among 
employees themselves. The investigators were 
required to report within 14 days, with the 
parties to the dispute being directed to make 
application for a Board of Arbitration under 
the Quebec Public Services Employees’ 
Disputes Act. if a settlement were not 
arranged as a result of the investigation. At 
the end of the month, the Quebec Depart- 
ment of Labour was considering the report 
and recommendations made as a result of 
the investigation. 


Coal Miners, Stellarton, N.S.—When two 
employees of the Acadia Coal Company, 
Stellarton, N.S. were transferred from shift 
work to the coal face about 500 other miners 
ceased work in protest on February 18, 1944. 
Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Fredericton, N.B., immediately asked 
the President of District 26, United Mine 
Workers of America, to instruct the local 
Union to resume work at once and, if a 
legitimate grievance existed to have it dealt 
with in accordance with the procedure pro- 
vided for in the Agreement between the 
Company and the Union. On February 19 
the President of District 26, U.M.W.A., 
advised the employees to return to work 
pending investigation by Union and Company 
officials. All strikers resumed operations on 
February 21st after a time loss of two working 
days. 


Merchant Seamen, Vancouver, B.C.—When 
agents of the Park Steamship Company, 
Limited at Vancouver, B.C. refused to accede 
to demands of crew members of the ss. 
Mohawk Park that their ship be furnished 
with certain equipment with which newer 
vessels of the Company were being outfitted, 


! 
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about 30 unlicensed seamen employed on the 
vessel went on strike on February 8, 1944. 
The specific demands of the men, which were 
supported by the local business agent of the 
Deepsea and Inlandboatmen’s Union of the 
Pacific, were that a power pump should be 
extended to the seamen’s quarters aft in order 
to provide hot water facilities and that steam 
percolators be installed. While the incident 
was being dealt with by a Committee of 
Investigation under the Merchant Seamen 
Order, Mr. G. R. Currie, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Vancouver, conferred’ with representa- 
tives of the shipping agents of the Company 
and the Union and made suggestions which 
would permit an immediate return to work. 
Later the Manager of the Company met the 
business agent of the Union and a Committee 
from the Vancouver District Labour Council 
(C.C.L.) as a result of which the Company 
agreed to instal the extra piping when the 
vessel arrived in New Zealand and to furnish 
percolators in the sailors’ and firemen’s 
messrooms when it returned to the Port 
of Vancouver. Work was 
February 9. 


resumed on 


Copper Miners, Britannia Beach, B.C.— 
An unauthorized strike by about 264 under- 
ground employees of the Britannia Mining 
and Smelting Company Limited, Britannia 
Beach, B.C. took place on February 4, 1944, 
in protest against the dismissal of an 
employee who was a member of Local 663, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers. Mr. G. R. Currie, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Vancouver, communi- 
cated with the International Representative 
of the Union, and the President of the local 
organization, both of whom admitted that the 
stoppage of work was a breach of the Collec- 
tive Agreement with the Company and agreed 
to advise the men to resume work. The 
Company was also approached by Mr. Currie 
and the General Manager stated his willing- 
ness to treat the case of the discharged 
employee as a grievance under the provisions 
of the Agreement. Work was resumed after 
one day’s time loss and at a meeting of the 
Local Union a motion was passed under- 
taking to live up to the conditions of the 
Agreement in future. The agerieved employee 
chose, to appeal his case later to National 
Selective Service officers, but a review of his 
dismissal was denied becaise of the existence 
of a Collective Agreement embodying griev- 
ance procedure. 
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Coal Miners, Bellevue, Alberta.—In the 
January issue of the Lasour GazettE (p. 58) 
mention was made of a strike from Decem- 
ber lst to 6th by employees of Hillcrest- 
Mohawk Collieries Limited and West Cana- 
dian Collieries Limited at Bellevue, Alberta, 
which was called when Army authorities 
called up the medical doctor who had been 
engaged under contract to Local 7924, United 
Mine Workers of America. When the leave 
extended to the Doctor expired on January 31, 
he was again called up for military service 
and on February Ist some 688 employees of 
the same two mines again refused to work 
unless the services of a physician were avail- 
able in case of accident. The Minister of 
Labour made representations to the Minister 
of National Defence (Army), as a result of 
which a further extension of leave was 
granted to the Doctor in question. Work was 
resumed by the miners on February 2nd. 


Transport Workers, Windsor, Ont.—In 
the February issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
mention was made of a strike by 25 
employees of the Direct-Winters Transport 
Company at Windsor, Ontario. Towards the 
end of January the Company offered during 
negotiations to sign an Agreement with Local 
No. 880 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, recognizing the Union as 
sole bargaining agent in terms similar. to the 
contracts which had been signed by the Union 
with three other major transport Companies 
in the area. The Union refused this offer 
and held out for the inclusion of a main- 
tenance of membership clause in the Agree- 
ment. This was rejected by the management 
and all further offers to mediate on the part 
of Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, met with no success. The Director 
of Industrial Relations then took the matter 
up with International Officers of the Union 
in. Detroit and secured an undertaking that 
work would be resumed immediately by the’ 
strikers if the Minister of Labour would refer 
the dispute to a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established under Section 65 of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
The Company in turn agreed to permit all 
its men to return to work without discrimina- 
tion. The strike was terminated on Feb- 
ruary 28 and a Board was established by the 


Minister on February 29th. ' 
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Union Representation Votes 


Packing Plant Employees, Montreal, P.Q. 
—By joint consent of the parties a representa- 
tion vote was conducted on February 18, 1944, 
under the supervision of Mr. R. Trepanier, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Montreal, among 
certain employees of the Swift Canadian 
Company, Limited, Place Viger Market, Mont- 


real, P.Q. The ballot was to determine whether 


the employees desired to be represented by 
the Montreal Packing Plant Employees’ Fed- 
eral Union, Local 66 (T.L.C.C.) in negotiations 
with their employer. There were 100 persons 
eligible to vote, of whom 75 cast their ballots 
in favour of the Union while 10 opposed 
Union representation. 


Metal Products Workers, Montreal, P.Q. 
—A representation vote was conducted on 
February 11, by joint consent of the parties, 
among employees of Cambridge Machine Tool 
and Aircraft Supplies, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
There were 175 employees eligible to vote, 
of whom 147 cast their ballots. There were 
78 votes in favour of representation by the 
United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers 
of America and 68 in favour of a Shop Com- 
mittee of Employees with one spoiled ballot. 
Mr. R. Trepanier, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Montreal, supervised the vote as Returning 
Officer. 


Chemical Workers, Hamilton, Ontario.— 
On February 28, by joint consent of the parties 
Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, supervised a representation vote to 
determine whether or not the majority of 226 
employees of the General Chemicals and Fer- 
tilizer Division of Canadian Industries Limited, 
Hamilton, Ontario, wished to be represented 
by the Canadian Industrial Workers’ Union, 


Local No. 2 (C.C.L.). Out of 205 ballots cast, 
159 favoured the Union as sole collective 
bargaining agent, while 45 were opposed and 
there was one spoiled ballot. 


Chemical Products Workers, Sydney, N.S. 
—By joint consent of the parties a representa- 
tion vote was conducted on February 11, to 
ascertain whether employees of Dominion Tar 
and Chemical Company, Limited, Sydney, NS.° 
were in favour of the Sydney Tar and 
Chemical Workers’ Union, Local No. 1 
(C.C.L.), as their collective bargaining agent 
in dealings with their employer. The ballot 


. was conducted under the supervision of Mr. 


Allan MacDonald, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Sydney, N.S. There were 52 employees eligible 
to vote, of whom 49 cast their ballots. The 
results were unanimously in favour of repre- 
sentation through the Union. 

Packinghouse Workers, Moncton, N.B.— 
Under the supervision of Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Fredericton, N.B., 
a representation vote was conducted on Feb- 
ruary 8, at the Swift Canadian Company, 
Limited, plant in Moncton, N.B., by joint 
consent of the parties. The ballot was to 
determine whether the employees desired to 
be represented for the purpose of collective 
bargaining by the United Packinghouse Work- 
ers of America, Local No. 244. In the first 
poll 221 out of 265 eligible employees cast 
their ballots. A group of 219 voted in favour 
of representation through the Union, while two 
were opposed. In a second poll there were 
two employees eligible to vote both of whom 
favoured Union representation. Following the 
ballot the parties agreed to confer jointly with 
a view to the consummation of a collective 
agreement. 


Strikes and Lockeuts in Canada During February, 1944 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada for the month of 
February showed a decrease of seven as com- 
pared with the previous month but the number 
of workers involved and the time loss in man- 
working days showed some increase as com- 
pared with the previous month and also with 
February, 1943. Preliminary figures show 19 
strikes on record for February, 1944, as com- 
pared with 26 for January and 31 in February, 
1943; the workers involved numbered 8,785 
in February, 8,140 in January and 5,239 in 
February, 1943; and the time loss in man-work- 
ing days amounted to 389,868 in February, 
23,408 in January and 24,301 in February, 1943. 


During the month under review two strikes, 
one of men’s clothing factory workers and one 
of street railway employees, both at Montreal, 
accounted for almost 65 per cent of the workers 
involved and caused about 85 per cent of the 
time loss. 

Two strikes, involving 45 workers, were 
carried over from January and 17 commenced 
during February. Of these 19 strikes, 17 were 
terminated during the month. Four resulted 
in favour of the workers, one in favour of the 
employer, one was a compromise settlement 
and eleven were indefinite in result, work 
being resumed pending final settlement in each 
ease. At the end of the month, therefore, there 
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were two strikes unterminated, namely: hotel 
employees at Edmonton, Alta. and seed 
packers at Brandon, Man. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which the 
unions concerned have not declared termin- 
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ated. Information is available as to one 
dispute of this nature, namely: fur factory 
workers, Quebec, P.Q., one employer, May 12, 
1943. 


The following table gives comparative figures 
for the first two months of 1943 and 1944:— 


Strikes and Lockouts, January and Febru- 
ary, 1943-1944. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1943-1944 


= er ee eee 
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Date 





Number of workers 
involved 


Number of Strikes 
and lockouts 


Time loss 
Com- Com- waperiee 
mencing In mencing In hist 

during - | existence during existence ave 
month mont. 

264 26 8, 140t 8,140 23, 408 

17 19 8,740 8, 785 39, 868 

43 16, 880 63,276 

33T 33 19, 860 19, 860 166,715 

27 31 2,611 5, 239 24,301 

60 22,471 191,016 


SO errr 


* Preliminary. 


x 


} Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is un- 
doubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded together. 
A strike or lockout, included as such in the records of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or more employees 
and lasting at least one working day. Disputes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving less than six employees 
are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is 
maintained in the Department, and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken to 


obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of disputes of importance. 


Information as to a dispute involving a 


small number of employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1944* 
8Nea0aowoloeooeooooooooO0n0n0=~$q eee oo 


Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ents Workers 





in man- 
working 
days 


Particularst 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February, 1944 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers, il 19 
Windsor, Ont. ~ 


SreRvice— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 1 26 
Edmonton, Alta. 


425 |Commenced January 3, 1944; for a closed shop 
agreement; terminated February 26; con- 
ciliation, federal, and return of workers 
pending reference to an IDIt Board; in- 
definite. 


350 |Commenced October 1, 1943; for payment of 
wage increases for porters as approved by 
the RWLB}{; unterminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1944 


Loceinc— 
Bush workers, 1 (a) 45 
Timmins, Ont. 
MINING— 
Coal miners, 2 688 


Bellevue, Alta 


45 |Commenced February 23; for increased wages, 
piece rates; terminated February 23; con- 
ciliation (National Selective Service); in 
favour of employer. 


688 |Commenced February 1; against call-up of 
medical doctor for military service; ter- 
minated February 1; conciliation, federal; 
in favour of workers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1944*—Continued 








Number involved |Time loss 

icopanl ete esa Saar er me eS i in wie Particularst 

and locality stablish- working 
ments Workers days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1944—Continued 


Mininc—Con. | 
Metal miners (copper), 1 264 264 |Commenced February 4; against dismissal of 
Britannia Beach, B.C. a miner for quitting work early; terminated 
February 5; conciliation, federal, and return 
of workers pending settlement; indefinite. 


Coal miners (brushers), 1 (b) 23 75 {Commenced February 14; for a new local 
New Waterford, N.S. contract; terminated February 17; concili- 
ation, federal, and return of workers pend- 

ing negotiations; indefinite. 


Coal miners, 1 436 600 |Commenced February 18; against transfer of 
Stellarton, N.S. two miners from shift work to coal face; 
terminated February 19; conciliation, fed- 
eral, and return of workers pending investi- 

gation; indefinite. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Egg breakers, 1 28: 50 |Commenced February 28; for increased wages 


Trenton, Ont. and improved working conditions; termin- 
yet; ated February 29; conciliation, federal, and 
return of workers pending settlement; in- 


definite. 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire factory workers, 1 16 16 |Commenced February 14; for increased effi- 
Kitchener, Ont. ciency bonus and improved working con- 


ditions; terminated February 14; return of 
workers pending further negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


Rubber factory workers 1} (c) 820 820 |Commenced February 14; against employ- 
(footwear), ment of a non-union worker; terminated 
Kitchener, Ont.. February 14; conciliation, federal; in favour 

of workers. 
Rubber factory workers, 1 375 1,750 |Commenced February 15; against time stand- 
Montreal, P.Q. ard for new work and transfer of press oper- 


ators; terminated February 19, concilia- 
tion, federal, and return of workers pending 
negotiations; indefinite. 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Men’s clothing factory 85 2,690 30,000 |Commenced February 1; for increased wages 
workers, and revision of insurance provisions in agree- 
Montreal, P.Q. ment; terminated February 14; concilia- 


tion, provincial and federal, and reference 
to arbitration; indefinite. 


Knitting factory workers, 1 18 10 |Commenced February 1; re division of work 
Toronto, Ont. and other grievances; terminated February 
1; conciliation, federal, and return of work- 

ers pending settlement; indefinite. 


Men’s clothing factory 1 93 250 |Commenced February 2; for increased wages 
workers, and revision of insurance provisions in agree- 
Joliette, P.Q. ment; terminated February 5; conciliation, 

provincial, and reference to arbitration; in- 
definite. 

Knitting factory workers, | 18 180 |Commenced February 9; for increased wages 
Toronto, Ont. for certain workers; terminated February 


19; conciliation, federal, and reference to 
arbitration; compromise. 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 1 161 80 |Commenced February 7; for the same wages 
Weymouth, N.S. when hours reduced from 10 to 8 per day, 


time and one-half after 8 hours and double 
time on Sundays; terminated February 7; 
negotiations and return of workers pending 
reference to RWLB,; indefinite. 
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Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish-! 


iets | Workers 


Number involved |Time loss 
—___—_—_———————] in man- 
working 

d 


Particularst 


ays 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1944—Concluded 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways and Local 
Bus Lines— 
Street railway employees, hi 
Montreal, P.Q. 


3,000 


Water Transport— 
Seamen, 1 30 
Vancouver, B.C. 


TRADE— 
Seed packers, 1 35 
Brandon, Man. 


4,000 |Commenced February 18; against working 
with members of another union; terminated 
February 19; conciliation, federal, and re- 
turn of workers pending reference to a Pro- 
vincial Commission; indefinite. 


30 |Commenced February 8; for steam percola- 
tors and hot water in crew quarters; ter- 
minated February 9; conciliation, federal; 
in favour of workers. 


235 |Commenced February 22; for increased 
wages, reduced hours and improved work- 
ing conditions; unterminated. 





* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


t In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

t IDI—Industrial Disputes Investigation; RWLB—Regional War Labour Board. 

(a) 40 indirectly affected; (b) 1,090 indirectly affected; (c) 100 indirectly affected. 


Recent Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other 
Countries , 


HE latest available imformation as _ to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the Lasour GAZETTE from month to 
month. The annual review including a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and 
other countries appears elsewhere in this issue. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the mgre important ones. An order 
under the Defence Regulations, effective July 
25, 1940, provides for the settlement of disputes 
and the prevention of strikes and lockouts, 
as noted in the Lasour GazerTTs, August, 1940, 
page 760. 


The number of disputes beginning in Decem- 
ber was 128, and 16 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 144 


disputes in progress during the month, in 


which 39,500 workers were involved. The time 
loss in October was 131,000 working days. 

Of the 128 disputes beginning in December, 
21 arose out of demands for increased wages 
and 41 over other wage questions, 2 over 
working hours, 15 on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons, 
44 over questions as to working arrangements 
and two on questions of trade union principle; 
3 were sympathetic strikes. Final settlements 
were reached in 121 disputes, of which 18 were 
settled in favour of workers, 76 in favour of 
employers and 27 resulted in a compromise; in 
11 other disputes, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 

United States 


Preliminary figures for January show 330 
new strikes beginning in the month, in which 
110,000 workers were involved. The time loss 
for all strikes in progress during the month 
was 625,000 working days. 


Strikes and Lockouts, 1943 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During 1943 


URING the year 1943, 402 strikes and 

lockouts were recorded in Canada. These 
involved a total of 218,404 workers and caused 
a time loss of 1,041,198 man-working days. 
During 1942, 354 strikes were recorded in which 
113,916 workers were involved causing idleness 
of 450,202 man days. The figures for 1943 
show a substantial increase in strike activity 
as compared with recent years. The total loss 
of time was less however than the average, 
1,101,694 man days, for the 15-year period 
1911 to 1925, even though the working force 
during that time was much smaller than in 
19438. 

In times of rapid expansion in the working 
force and in industrial activity strikes usually 
become more numerous. As shown in Table I 
this has been the case since 1939, and it also 
occurred in the years of high production and 
employment during the last war and imme- 
diately preceding and following it. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index of 
employment has increased about 75 per cent 
since January, 1939, and has more than doubled 
since 1921. Industrial production in 1943 was 
about 24 times what it was in 1939. 

A large proportion of the strikes in 1943 
were of short duration and many involved a 
comparatively small number of workers. Three 
hundred and ten of the 402 strikes during the 
year (or 77 per cent) were of less than 5 days’ 
duration and caused about one-fifth of the 
total time loss, about the same proportion as 
was: caused by a single strike of aircraft 
workers in Montreal. One hundred and fifty 
strikes were of one day’s duration or less. 
Nineteen of the largest strikes, or less than 
5 per cent of the total number, caused 76 per 
cent of the total time loss. 

More than half the strikes in 1943 were in 
manufacturing and caused nearly 75 per cent 
of the number of man days lost. <A great 
increase in loss of time was recorded in metal 
manufacturing and in shipbuilding, both of 
which industries have shown great expansion 
since the outbreak of war. Strikes in mining 
numbered 120, of which 111 were-in coal 
mining. The latter caused nearly one-fifth of 
the total time loss, a large increase as com- 
pared with recent years due to a strike in 
District 18 in Alberta and British Columbia 
which involved more than 9,000 workers and 
caused a loss of 94,000 man days. 

The principal cause of strikes in 1948, as is 
usually the case, was to obtain increases in 
wages, there being a total of 135 such strikes 
during the year. Forty-five strikes were for 
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recognition of union. Twenty-seven per cent 
of the workers involved in all strikes were 
successful in their demands, 31 per cent were 
partially successful and 37 per cent were 
unsuccessful. Conciliation was a factor in the 
settlement of 186 strikes and negotiations in 
the case of 102. 


Compilation of Statistics 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has main- 
tained a record of strikes and lockouts in 


‘Canada, publishing in the Lasour GAZETTE 


each month a complete list of those in 
progress, so far as available, with particulars 
as to. the nature and result of each strike. 
In each year a review of the previous year 
has been given, including statistical tables 
analysing the data, and since 1912 including 
a complete list of the disputes on record dur- 
ing the year. As the monthly statements in 
the Lasour GAZETTE are necessarily of a pre- 
liminary nature the annual review constitutes 
the revised record for the year. A special 
report on “Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 
1901 to 1912”, issued in 1913, contained a 
complete list of strikes and lockouts for that 
period with analytical tables. The annual 
reviews in the Lasour GazettE have brought 
the lists of strikes and lockouts and analyti- 
cal tables down to date each year. 

The annual review for 1930 appearing in 
the Lasour Gazerrs, February, 1931, included 
summary tables back to 1901, the result of a 
revision of the record on the basis of the 
classification of industries adopted by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and other 
government departments for official statistics. 
This classification had been used for strikes 
and lockouts since 1921, and it was advisable 
to have the record for earlier years on the 
same basis. Other revisions to secure uni- 
formity throughout the whole period were 
also made. 

The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together. 

A strike or lockout included as such in the 
records of the Department, is a cessation of 
work involving six or more employees ‘and 
lasting one working day or more. Strikes of 
less than one day’s duration and those involv- 
ing less than six employees have not been 
included in the published record unless a 
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time loss of 10 days or more is caused. A 
separate record of such strikes involving less 
than 10 days’ time loss is maintained in the 
Department. During 1943, there were 25 such 
disputes involving 958 workers and causing a 
time loss of 122 man days. In 1942, 28 were 
recorded involving 1,040 employees and caus- 
ing a loss of 152 days. 

In Tables I and X the number of employers 
involved is given. In strikes which involve 
large numbers of shops or factories, clothing, 
fur, furniture, etc., or building construction 
jobs, logging and fishing operations, etc., only 
the approximate number of employers is 
usually reported. 

The figures in this report are inclusive of 
all strikes which come to the knowledge of 


the Department, and the methods taken to’ 


secure information practically preclude prob- 
ability of omissions of a serious nature. As 
to duration of strikes, numbers of employees 
concerned, etc., it is not always possible to 
secure exact information, but the estimate 
made in such cases is the result of painstaking 
methods in the collection of data, and it is 
believed that the statistics indicate the condi- 
tions with reasonable precision. The estimate 
of time loss is reached by multiplying the 
number of working days during which each 
strike lasted by the number of employees 
directly involved from time to time so far 
as known. The number of employees recorded 
for each strike is the number of those directly 
involved, that is on strike or locked out, and 
does not include those indirectly affected. 
The figures in the tables as to workers are 
therefore the number of those directly in- 
volved. In recent years, when the information 
was available, the numbers indirectly affected, 
if important, have been shown in footnotes 
to Table X, which is a detailed list of the 
strikes and lockouts during the year. The 
workers indirectly affected in each strike are 
those in the establishment who are unable 
to continue work because of the stoppage but 
not participating in the strike. 


Charts 


The accompanying charts show the results 
of strikes and lockouts according to the 
numbers of workers involved and the time 
loss in man working days by groups of 
industries each year, for the period 1901 to 
1943. 

Analysis of Statistics, 1943 


Table I is a summary of the principal 
statistics for the period for which the record 
has been compiled, beginning in 1901. The 
table shows the number of strikes and lock- 
outs beginning in each year, and the number 
in existence during the year, the difference in 
each case being the number carried over at 
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the end of the previous calendar year. The 
approximate number of employers involved 
in all strikes as well as the number of workers 
involved and the time loss, is given. In 
addition to these data, the number of strikes 
in existence during each year in coal mining 
and in industries other than coal mining is 
given, along with the number of workers 
involved and the time loss. A study of the 
latter figures reveals that a few strikes in 
coal mining in some years account for a large 
proportion of the workers involved and for a 
still larger proportion of the time loss 
resulting. 

Table II an analysis of the 1943 record, by 
the number of workers involved shows that a 
large proportion of the strikes involved com- 
paratively small numbers of workers and 
caused a small proportion of the total. time 
loss while a relatively small number of strikes 
involving comparatively large numbers of 
workers resulted in a very large percentage of 
the total time loss. Thus one hundred and 
ninety-six strikes, or nearly 50 per cent of 
the total, involved fewer than 100 workers in 
each case and caused less than 3 per cent of 
the total time loss. Forty-four strikes, less 
than 11 per cent of the total number, involved 
1,000 workers or more. The total number of 
workers in these 44 strikes was 163,788 or 75 
per cent of the numbers involved in all strikes, 
while the time loss was 80 per cent of the 
total. 


Table III an analysis by time loss shows 
that 141 strikes or 35-1 pér cent of the total 
number caused a loss of less than 100 days in 
each case and a total time loss in the 141 
strikes of less than one per cent of the loss 
in all strikes during the year. Nearly 80 per 
cent of the strikes had less than 1,000 days 
loss in each case. These involved 21-6 per 
cent of the total number of workers in all 
strikes and caused only 6-3 per cent of the 
total number of working days lost. On the 
other hand 19 strikes, 4:7 per cent of the 
total number, caused more than 10,000 days 
time loss in each case. These involved nearly 
one-half of the workers in all strikes and 
caused more than three-quarters of the total 
number of days lost. Four strikes had a time 
loss of more than 50,000 days each and the 
combined loss was 41:9 per cent of the total 
for all strikes and lockouts. 


Table IV, an analysis by duration, shows 
that three-quarters of the strikes involving 
nearly two-thirds of the total number of 
workers were settled within five days with the 
result that the time loss from these strikes 
numbering 310 was only slightly more than 
one-fifth of the total time loss. The number 
of strikes of between 10 and 15 days’ duration 
each was 28 and these caused 55:7 per cent 
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of the total days of idleness due to strikes but 
involved only 25-7 per cent of the number of 
workers in all strikes. Twelve strikes lasted 
25 days or more and caused about 10 per cent 
of the time loss. 

As shown in Table V the number of strikes, 
27-1 per cent of the total, was greater in 
Quebec than in any other province with 
Ontario and Nova Scotia following closely 
with 24-4 per cent and 23-4 per cent respec- 
tively. Other provinces ranged from 10-2 per 
cent in Alberta to less than one per cent in 
Prince Edward Island. In the latter province 
only one strike was recorded involving a very 
few workers. Nearly 50 per cent of the time 
loss in Quebec was due to one strike in 
Montreal of aircraft workers. In Nova Scotia 
59 strikes were in coal mining. Three strikes 
were interprovincial in character. One of 
these involved 9,850 coal miners in Alberta 
and British Columbia causing 94,000 days loss. 


Table VI, an analysis by industries, shows 
that strikes were more numerous in manu- 
facturing than in all other industries combined. 
These involved 139,656 workers or 63:9 per 
cent of the total in all strikes and caused 
nearly three-quarters of the total time loss. 
Nearly one-half the strikes in this group 
occurred in the manufacture of metal products. 
These included a strike of more than 20,000 
aircraft workers in Montreal which caused a 
loss of 200,000 days; three strikes of steel 
workers in January in Nova Scotia and Ontario 


which caused a loss of 147,000 days; a strike of. 


workers engaged in the manufacture of motor 
vehicles at Windsor caused a loss of 40,000 
days; steel workers at Galt, 41,000; and 
aircraft workers at Vancouver 31,000 days. 
Thirty-two strikes in shipbuilding involved 
39,110 workers and caused a loss of 121,764 
man days. Two strikes of shipyard workers 
in Montreal, Quebec and’ Lauzon caused 95,800 
days time loss. 

Twenty-nine per cent of all strikes during 
the year occurred in mining involving 59,552 
workers and causing 208,314 days time loss or 
20 per cent of the total. More than 90 per 
cent of the strikes in this industry were in 
coal mining. The few strikes in other mining 
involved very few workers and caused little 
time loss. A strike of coal miners in Alberta 
and British Columbia in November caused a 
loss of 94,000 man days, another earlier in the 
year at Drumheller caused 20,000 days loss and 
a third at Springhill in Nova Scotia caused 
14,500 days loss. 

Table VII, which gives the statistics of 
strikes by causes and results shows that as is 
usually the case the predominant cause of 
strikes during 1943 was for increase of wages, 
there being 115 for this cause alone. In 
addition 20 strikes were recorded as being due 
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to demands for increases in wages and other 
changes. These 135 strikes involved 53,619 
workers, about 25 per cent of the total in all 
strikes and caused a time loss of 326,343 man 
days, more than 30 per cent of the total. The 
demands of the workers were obtained in 47 
cases while a compromise settlement resulted 
in 37; the demands were not obtained in 39 
cases and the remainder, 12 in number, were 
unterminated or indefinite in result. 

Union questions caused a total of 75 strikes. 
These involved 41,566 workers and caused a 


time loss of 166,203 man days. Recognition of 


union was the cause of 45 strikes in which the 
total time loss was 139,127 days or about 13 
per cent of the total. The workers were 
successful in 19 of these strikes, were unsuccess- 
ful in 15 while in nine cases a compromise 
settlement was reached and two were indefinite 
in result. Demands in connection with em- 
ployment of union members only, “closed 
union shop”, caused 21. strikes of which 11 
were successful, six were unsuccessful and three 
resulted in a compromise. Included among 
the strikes which involved union questions 
were 10 inter-union disputes as to which union 
should be the bargaining agency. Discharge 
of workers for other than union questions 
caused 46 strikes but the total time loss from 
these was not large. 

In Table VIII, an analysis by industries and 
methods of settlement, shows that 225 or about 
55 per cent were settled by various govern- 
ment agencies, Dominion and Provincial. Of 
these, 106 were settled by conciliation, 93 by 
reference to War Labour Boards, Labour 
Courts, etc., 17 by arbitration and 9 by refer- 
ence under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. Of the disputes referred to War 
Labour Boards, Labour Courts, ete. resump- 
tion of work was preceded by conciliation in 
61 cases and by negotiations between the 
parties in 11 cases. Conciliation was a factor 
therefore in the settlement of 186 strikes, 

Of the remaining 177 strikes, a settlement 
was brought about by negotiations between 
the parties in 102 cases. Sixty-two were 
settled by return of workers, and eight by 
replacement of workers. 

Table IX gives the number of strikes, the 
number of workers involved and the time loss 
in man days by months during the last 11 
years. While there is not a definite seasonal 
pattern in strike activity the number of 
strikes tends to be lowest at the beginning 
and the end of the year with the greatest 
number in the intervening period. In 1943 
the number of strikes declined from 33 in 
January to 27 in March and then increased to 
59 in June which was the month in which 
strikes were most numerous. The low point 
was in December when 22 strikes were 


Feb- 


ruary was the month during which the time 


loss was the lowest during the year. 
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August was the month in which the most 


large strikes 
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January was 


occurred. 
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idleness was recorded because of one strike 
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which caused 200,000 days loss. 
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WORKERS INVOLVED EACH YEAR 1901-1943 
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TABLE I-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1901-1943 








Strikes and Lockouts in existence during year 





a Industries other than 

esi All Industries Coal Mining Coal Mining 

begin- 

Year : 
Ween : mili Num- | Number |Time loss pee Number |Time loss one Number | Time loss 
the year] strikes ber of e ap ee strikes . a eae strikes ee = cil 
oe em- | workers | working | "7 workers | working qd. | .workers | working 
lockouté ployers | involved days lnckoute involved days loekouts involved days 

TUT ee ek es 97 99 285 24,089] 737,808 2 1,760 7,040 97 22,329} 730,768 
LOO DI RNe sre ate toatels 124 125 532 12,709 203, 301 3 510 10, 120 122 12,199 193, 181 
POOS 2 es Sokteen. 171 175 1,124 38, 408 858, 959 ih 5,410 173, 441 168 32,998 685, 518 
LE. Oe Sei aan, Wi cs 103 103 591 11, 420 192, 890 4 184 792 99 11, 236 192,098 
LOD SA ee 95 96 332 12,513] 246,138 10 5,564); 101,770 86 6,949} 144,368 
TOOG Ee Posen e. 149 150 965 23, 382 378, 276 13 4,549 146, 622 137 18, 833 231, 654 
NOOT Re ar terscaiete thie. 183 188 950 34, 060 520, 142 13 8,990 102, 824 175 25,070 417,318 
LOO See al 72 76 178 26,071 703, 571 7 3,541 13, 600 69 22,530 689,971 
1909 ee ce ace 88 90 372 18, 114 880, 663 13 8,618 720, 180 tht 9,496 160, 483 
ASTON ee eee 94 101; = 1,233 22,203] 731,324 3 2,950} 485,000 98 19,253] 246,324 
150) Gl RUE ne Ath ap 99 100 533 29,285] 1,821, 084 6 9,890) 1,513,320 94 19,395 307, 764 
POL 2 Sid eer eRe. 179 181 1,321 42,860} 1,135,786 2 2,243 107, 240 179 40,617] 1,028, 546 
OES fee ca lee, 6 143 152 1,077 40,519} 1,036, 254 4 4, 837 562, 025 148 35, 682 474, 229 
NOTA age ea cee 58 63 261 9,717 490, 850 3 2;, 500 280, 800 60 1,210 210, 050 
OTD SE eorte etal s 62 63 120 11,395 95, 042 8) 2,100 11, 907 54 8,642 83, 135 
OT GMKS, tei iene 118 120 332 26, 538 236, 814 8 11, 270 72,387 112 15, 268 164, 427 
OUT be ea abana ee 158 160 758 50, 255} 1,123,515 Lo, 584, 890 139 32, 876 538, 625 
POTS creel: ana ie 228 230 782 79, 743 647, 942 46 22,920 130, 696 184 56, 823 517, 246 
TOMO ee hails, sakeiete ve 332 336 1, 967 148,915} 3,400, 942 20 10, 130 383, 659 316 138, 785] 3,017, 283 
L920 cea ubwaels 310 322 1,374 60, 327 799, 524 35 12,128 99, 920 287 48,199 699, 604 
y bo een aM 159 168} 1,208 28, 257) 1,048,914 10 1, 456 31,318 158 26,801} 1,017,596 
OD erties 89 104 732 43,775| 1,528,661 21 26,475 798, 548 83 17,300 730, 113 
1 AO Set TE 77 86 450 34, 261 671, 750 23 20, 814 299, 539 63 13, 447 372, 211 
1924 Whig ead 64 70 435 34,310) 1,295,054 15 21,201) 1,089,484 55 13, 109 205, 570 
1925 Sides Seren 86 87 497 28,949] 1,193,281 17 18,672] 1,040,276 70 10,277] 153,005 
AO2G I ee 75 Cli 512 23, 834 266, 601 16 8,445 35, 193 61 15,389 231,408 
BUA aes oye 34 I 72 74 480 22,299 152,570 20 16, 653 53, 833 54 5, 646 98, 737 
LOZ Soe re evctars Bonk s 96 98 548 17,581 224, 212 14 5,033 88, 000 84 12,548 136, 212 
LOZ Oates vais 8 88 90 263 12, 946 152,080 8 3,045 6, 805 82 9,901 145, 275 
LOS ORR Aetna 67 67 338 13, 768 91,797 15 6, 228 24,183 52 7,540 67,614 
OS ils 22 cuvette 86 88 266 10, 738 204, 238 9 2,129 11, 523 79 8,609 192,715 
OB eek Hy, sc Bea 111 116 497 23,390 255, 000 oo 8, 540 132, 766 83 14, 850 122, 234 
LORS Hea ahaltencronies 122 125 617 26, 558 317, 547 21 3,028 33,019 104 23, 530 284, 528 
LAC Se PREIS Py AKAs 189 191 1, 100 45, 800 574, 519 26 11,461 91,459 165 34, 339 483, 060 
UO Se raete tee er (ne 120 120 719 33, 269 284, 028 17 6,131 61,032 103 27,138 222,996 
NOS Genital as muta 155 156 709 34, 812 276,997 22 8,655 56, 766 134 26, 157 220, 231 
OSC socae c aes 274 278 630) = 71, 905 886, 393 44 15,477 112, 826 234 56, 428 773, 567 
MOSS ae Oe NRE 142 147 614 20, 395 148, 678 25 5, 054 21,366 122 15,341 127,312 
OBO ai Miata 120 122 243 41,038 224, 588 48 31, 102 111, 274 74 9,936 113,314 
TOS Qe acc. deere 166 168 894 60, 619 266,318 65 31,223 68, 734 103 29,396 197, 584 
gy: 0 aR Lu 229 231 658 87,091 433,914 45 38, 136 109, 069 186 48,955 324, 845 
O42 ess. -c sae 352 354 492 113, 916 450, 202 53 19,670 66,318 301 94, 246 383, 884 
UY? bs Base eae Nb 401 402 651 218,404) 1,041, 198]b 111 59,017 204, 980)b 294 159,387 836, 218 


6,203}a 6,349|@ 28, 640)/a 1,770, 438/28, 229,365)a 909}a 505,771/10,056,544]a 5, 445}al, 264, 667/18, 172, 821 








a In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 
b Two protest strikes in Nova Scotia involved workers in various industries. The figures in these two totals do not add 
up to the number of strikes for the year, namely 402. See explanatory footnote on Table X. 























1944] STRIKES. AND LOCKOUTS, 1943 oot 
TABLE II.—-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1943, BY NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED 
Strikes and lockouts | Workers involved Time loss 
Number of workers involved Per cent Per cent Man- , Per cent 
Number of Number of working of 
total |_ total days total 
Winx Clear hO teeta cs ote vake are aa eee Maer e nara aitcueroty wrk\a'e b adetatereteeme 13 3-2 93 0-0 332 0-0 
HL OUer CL FUIVACLOL: OU aetercrarchecets's eral aia oieveiae tor cites oie oe srevere'ss oes of tare sister tse 108 26-9 2, 886 1-3 14,572 1-4 
HOFANGRUN Ger OOS a. Merten cree le eee cae rere cla Onl olateietereate 75 18-7 4,976 2-3 12,637 1-2 
HOOTAIG: InGeR OOO Ne. fc deters cede areas are ain't ate: llonccrois  spacchctore ale 135 33-6 28,521 13-1 99, 883 9-6 
HUMAN UN Ceres We OOO sasha: eee ces eet isle ye cies ook winvetetertraishe'e wiser) ses 27 6-7 18, 140 8-3 79,339 7-6 
OOO AT GKOW CRE os ceiate, to se aie td cds secricinicletae are ste ahs ove atengere ale 44 10-9 163,788 75-0 | 834,485 80-2 
re AGEN ig UR ey el Ae BE al Arie ape re are Om Cau a AS 402 100-0 | 218,404 100-0 | 1,041,198 100-0 
TABLE III.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1943, BY TIME LOSS 
Strikes and lockouts} Workers involved Time loss 
Number of man-working days lost Per cent Per cent Man- | Per cent 
Number of Number of working of 
tota total ays total 
Madura creased (VO) mepewetaee Yocerng ceva cis apa cktvetececare aster: ctatvatone\a sera: Ghee ote veus, tte 141 35-1 7,467 3-4 5, 622 0-5 
WODie wave leriayo (ay cds Oye es Beate eo ee i Mini ie am (ely RG 133 33-1 24,345 11-1 30, 187 2-9 
MPa cleat cle mad OD Queer ussite aie civalcte aitdls eieiagh Syalalare’s cists aiuiare tee 45 11-2 15, 404 7-1 30,315 2-9 
HPOOO ANC UMC ere TO nOOON cen ru seactscvernateters ale ecsrersrare arsernteuemicoes 64 15-9 64, 199 29-4 | 184,294 17-7 
HOLOOO AN Gaunder OOAOU0 Vas nec cere ttn ele heresies eiNete easels Gls 15 3-7 63, 808 29-2 | 354,780 34-1 
SOMOOO AN GRG Wetec dee ik sae cece al ea pict rere aie tole colsgarschate muaiele f 4 1-0 43,181 19-8 436,000 41-9 
4 DG apa UR cee lL ap Wat ea : ate arichre cba ener a's abate aie 402 100-0 218, 404 100-0 | 1,041,198 100-0 
TABLE IV.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1943, BY DURATION 
Strikes and lockouts} Workers involved Time Loss 
Period of duration ‘ Per cent Per cent Man- Per 
Number of Number of working cent 
total total days total 
[Dita FS OUGY.6 Bin Ie AMA NR el AS eyes Ree MOU ee Mee ia a 310 77-1 138, 717 63-5 | 222° 541 21-4 
PIC AVS ANC MUnGel LOU Y Si gecradeltts fers sesierate slo, Sisids #eiee ot hase eas 40 10-0 14, 620 6+7 88, 002 8-5 
TOG AY SAMUEL hate ais Nae NA rae eee Site ate Nee rersisiehacerctonatere ae 28 7-0 56, 030 PISO Al naval Re nG: 55-7 
LORGAYS AHCI e rae aun Nulaera giewictsars ss: Heisler se eer stens es 6 1-5 2,094 1-0 26, 235 2-5 
DOIAVS AUCLUNGOSL ADs me alec ciaet bares cee tore aisles sal calcin eat cers 1 0-2 32 0-0 640 0-0 
QO GAV SAD ON OMEL AR Nt kee atone tipave ae We cele keene sai ok alates esis 12 3-0 3,409 1-5 100, 807 9-7 
Unterminated or carried over from previous year.......... b) 1-2 3, 502 1-6 23, 200 2-2 
PL Otel nena eter eree ae caneretie dt Veeck tres oheterss citer eanetvets 402 100-0 | 218,404 100-0 | 1,041,198 100-0 
TABLE V.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 19483, BY PROVINCES 
Strikes and lockouts} Workers involved Time loss 
Province Per cent Per cent Man- Per cent 
Number of Number of working of 
ota total days total 
DION A COREA ae eho PRs wldak cetoehed cae Fecene wait es 94 23-4 63, 892 29-3 | 205,541 19-8 
PTINCE VL Wal GuLS ANG sa Pees cae te ete sarah iets careis a tidlere ore ear, oe 1 0-2 0-0 18 0-0 
NeW DEUS WIC isc epee sient ae ese aaron ngaie io are nie ters eeiaeine ates 21 5-2 2,406 i-1 4,539 0-4 
LCN ot et CUE atch Se ney A ae toy UREA SURG Finite Gia ba a arty mae 109 27-1 UA TAYE 35-6 | 456,931 43-9 
ONTATIO Gs scl Wa rte wlan ata ced kT eee nN Noe thes ares 98 24-4 36, 282 16-6 | 190,752 18-3 
AVE TULO DED alee Sevan eles Te eared a7 chal bie elec eer net ellata fond secpinleire toeta’ Siohage 8 2-0 1,149 0-5 2,043 0-2 
ASK ALCMEW AN cas cere nis oe ciate ste Sle cow aus ele tamelarare oro ee vaistate siete as 1 0-2 100 0-0 1,550 0-2 
PAN SE arse eee eicta Since Sits ieteneee a TaR MOR Rta wre ote are ante oe 4] 10-2 7,025 3-2 33, 536 3-2 
JES ernie Cfo} ibaa oth arn AO Mea orinn noe ACRE UR CE aA AOE ee 26 6-5 18, 888 8-7 48,138 4-6 
DAU ares Were TOs AiG Gere S eR Ons Stent. 14 oc ok SERIE OM OM eines 4 Nae ceed cual iam ric tO al nico aGey (ier Paar MIE OA ory RaSiNCIre ae 
MATCOMDIO VAT Chelios. cots eid ste vlelercinie chore ee Wee erent aloe sielers as ches aliens 3 0-8 10, 896 5-0 98,150 9-4 
Motel qe cisce ai cieka sins Aerator wae aetna eeereTs Creieteegio re 402 100-0 | 218,404 100-0 | 1,041,198 100-0 
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TABLE VI.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1948, BY INDUSTRIES 











Strikes and lockouts} Workers involved Time loss 
Industry Per cent Per cent Man- | Per cent 
Number of Number of working fo) 
total total days total 
Arb CrrL GU ie Se es ONG SOE ete aie sha fer eee Pan ees eM ake Bib es see NUT actin cede el aveier avetToye eran [uate rere ateeeeiG || ene tr eveRa alec | levle oa 
LPL TP RSA EE 20s gs 7 ka ee ae Co ts Mn OR Ts Cain cas crc: 6 1-5 632 0-3 7,287 0-7 
Fishing and Trapping.................... Wale een Saye Magee, Ae Tans aitahay ar as Mehta ods. atctoperetobsl floss tar eneterall ere srareens ne tas arereza Meet sre reel lece eve eer ne 
Mining setes (a) sek Mises as soon Rie Ustad Se ewe Ser te be loatals ius 120 29-1 59,552 22°3 | 208,314 20-6 
OL ee ARE RP Ey ea 2) EN cere eee scars get Sts Palade Seay 111 27-1 59,017 27-0 | 204,980 19-7 
QO GHP a Wear eateeitn shots octane ee eins Cid aretcloer as aude menne eicanen te 9 2-0 535 0-3 3,334 0-3 
Electric: Light and. Power (a) e525 «5c cs Faye aise oe oes wre Siataed sus le oom cre | SRE Gy ates eter alate oa ova betel ates & oteveyorelltieas c eeaker tere ai aravaPete alee 
MManuilacturing os. cheeses 8 tees ieee oe eaten as ae aaa 54-7 | 139,656 63-9 | 777,661 44-9 
Weretable foods ete eer acces colcslecla cma Greienis letclstemeinictereteie 2 0-5 210 0-1 80 0-0 
Mobaccoand WiquUuorsy eases seierinest ee, ices ore e aetete erection 2 0-5 1,718 0-8 13, 530 1-3 
Rubber and its products, nace. cle cha cere he ieiclecteeere tee 14 3:5 3, 794 1-7 13, 243 1-3 
PATITTIVALLOOU SE Me srlsiieyoirr rote evarh ieee chapel easyauen he Oleceperoe cet ep Aces iateae 4 1-0 657 0-3 333 0:0 
Boots:and: shoes (Weather). Acces. came cute ce cece ae Nene 6 1-5 1,450 0-7 9,385 0-9 
Fur, leather and other animal products..................- 7 1-7 304 0-1 4,392 0-4 
Hextiles elotnimg., OC xi ys mcioiesisicl erewielolone tee eherere teenie eee pala areeaince 21 5-2 3, 546 1-6 17,391 lee 
Pulp, paper and paper products 8 2:0 2, 648 1-2 23, 240 2-2 
Printing andspulblishing ys. 12... paeukt wm coetre le eee ae rele 2 0-5 90 0:0 215 0-0 
Miscellaneous Wood products...........cccerenncecrsesnees 5 1-2 720 0-4 1, 899 0-2 
Metal mroduetseictos tities cia athens See eee reinartie itera serene 102 25-4 83,302 88-1 | 545,169 52-4 
topaWyo) cyan Calihah’ ak @o}) ym cuter e Sanvreee ap capes myst ye 4) ML Se ord ra ieee aye 7:5 39,110 17-9 | 121,764 11-7 
Non-metallic minerals, chemicals, etc................005- 12 3-0 1,557 0-7 18, 252 1-8 
Miscellaneous) productsit..)(s:s seme antec clce ole ilinels ohostaire cietc 5 1-2 550 0-3 8,768 0:8 
Construction (a) 5.4200. o eee kee eek ete Blea iio valse 12 8-6 785 0-4 1,920 9-2 
Bwildingsiand Structures. 3's seme se aeee lee sie.e cojaccvale alae 4 1-0 397 0-2 1,186 0-1 
TW As hia tC ARR es als PE nO aE Ea Pe eo 0 pare FS] as A ea | Amr ere SL eid oe dle 2 ae Sarde dS odin 3 
iS Sui a Pexethl cy Oe eet AE Ath mR eet nce SFR) Uiipoty Vicon eat pe oe ty MU A bas Le i A PN ee Lge | Ue LNs 3 OR Al cca Sate ar Wea eat cya a 6 
io yy ayaeenys Heh: th 0) sees pamela ie Teak SE tele df 1 0-3 20 0-0 20 0-0 
Canal: harbour, Watery... ctepiey oc isc eee te Lele eke ate ta Ae Bee 5 oe Sil eee revel hatte ail epctbny cca RUDY AT pepe COAT NRG Le Wyo cme MP ce ec 
IMiIscellancotis ats ceetetio fae a ctte aaa ee ee meer othr 7 1-7 368 0-2 714 0-1 
Transportation and Public Utilities...............5...... 24 6-9 8,712 3-9 18,958 1-8 
Stearmbrall way penis ate bstiaiace ae enersnaeee Mee Bee laine ovat aees 1 0-3 98 0-0 98 0-0 
Electric railways and local bus lines..................000- 4 0-9 3,093 1-4 7,158 0-7 
Other local and highway transport....................00.. i] 0:3 6 0-0 250 0-0 
WSCOTIECATISDOIG ly Eee entra auch ore o.suebstotaie e's Serie oie r reel ote tere neta che 17 4-2 4,506 2-1 11,392 1-1 
Atiritrans port (CC) ci e eho atts eee See AE La Mea nL LIne) 1 0:3 951 0-4 60 0:0 
Telegraph and telephones........ cs Git bebe eorenaiaacat sLohien ctrachetcualnevedel | iuteseets one. rcs |ocalieve ve'ler et ie AN Stetal cveray Ayelet esuelie geet anal oa\'a crea Rete pRa | Peet neuen eae 
HNSCtricity and! PAs (8) Ae id. ca See Ae Cee eaten EIN es el hosedotay rel ele ahete iste tal (oh ote re eh peclt orate BS cecal etl eo SUN ha fhe ee eecec me of ea aes eee 
MISCO AMG GUS eats esc Fe eeihacor sg 51S Tne LOO eS ee eae ATE ah ca Nita ha aye | ince sierra eee eetttto are llores sabe ee lta apa ee ee 
PRO ee Ba coca adel Panett aioed eos: teaahe rs fpaleea ire eee ceteieas ket choc teae q 1-7 202 0-1 718 0-1 
UMATACO:2 te Ae eer. i a ns ee i ae eat Bate ete Ce AN l(a raed oe At) Re cl 8c | ee Sonne | rt Pa 
SCR VICE) (S erCUHE EN, BrSkineen, a sic ene Ries trae ulte aloe cited arene 16 4-0 8,865 4-4 26,340 2-5 
Public admimistration(a):....c:seesac woreineh soe. eteelns cine 9 2-0 8, 562 3-9 21,661 2-1 
RECT OA ELON 2 2055. shai Aa Hs ate dine. ofete eat eie RU TS TATE WIE Tajccula teh d abate MaMa gta cous te eeecara coacs eco tepetsic sate aban | ine e nse ae lao tee eae ea 
CSTOMY SINCATCDAITS Jee co a Seas Ba a dts Mek tiene 1 0-3 15 0-0 1 0-0 
Business and personal tien... opie nase eee onal eee 7 1-7 288 0-2 4,667 0-4 
Motal i.e 73ess ca ee ee Seon SOB SE eter (d) 462 166-@ | 218,404 100-6 | 1,041,198 100-0 





__ (a) Non-ferrous smelting is included with Mining; Electric Light and Power does not include undertakings mainly public 
utilities; erection of all large bridges is under Bridge Construction; water service is under Public Administration. 
(b) Shipbuilding was included prior to 1942 under Construction; very few strikes in Shipbuilding between 1921 and 1941. 
(c) No Air Transport group prior to 1943 as there were no strikes. 
(d) This total is not the sum of the figures given above because two protest strikes in Nova Scotia involved workers in 
more than one industry. 
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TABLE IX—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1933-1943, BY MONTHS 


Number of strikes and lockouts beginning in month 










































































Month see LER SAN ESA i EN eM IS ek SB SOL De PRI NIUE Pi 2 TS SEs BS. ae 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
SANUATY tee cen: Mee ects ses 5 23 10 4 13 18 10 5 12 12 32 
GDruaTy7 ie dieser tose 6 15 2 8 11 T 5 11 6 20 27 
MarCl ern ie sienie tease i 20 8 15 19 12 4 10 12 14 25 
Zo sek Shen SOAR Cr 4 13 10 10 32 10 6 15 30 17 35 
I Reig odin aes 2 eae hes aaa al 13 23 20 10 29 9 11 19 30 28 35 
VUNG Le ee ee Re oe 9 18 9 12 27 17 8 12 28 50 53 
DULY es cee ata es th 22 19 11 33 11 9 21 26 61 33 
VANICIISUE ae et. am ales eau 18 18 10 29 31 17 17 20 28 53 46 
September sec aeuieucees 1 10 12 17 25 6 14 13 24 35 35 
Octoberase somes 10 13 8 15 22 25 21 21 18 25 36 
INOwemibereenacaacit voce 18 11 10 11 22 5 8 10 8 25 24 
December y cesses crews 8 3 2 18) 10 5 7 9g 7 12 20 
Wieareeries cme tikateke. 122 189 120 155 274 142 120 166 229 352 401 
Fear Number of strikes and lockouts in existence during month 
on ee 
y 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 ~ 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
APES OVE TE kia 8 Gt OL TMP Ree 8 25 10 5 17 23 12 7 14 14 33 
IMG@DFUAE Ys Joe soreness 8 24 8 8 18 9 8 iG 0) 21 31 
Marc beeiireveir ireete ss 12 29 13 15} * 21 14 4 12 13 18 27 
HeGoiad Se cater ORO EEE BIC EIoe 4 22 14 17 37 14 6 19 35 20 37 
Mia Seen as so tice ee 15 32 25 14 46 15 13 23 34 32 40 
a DC ee ai eR a 13 24 15 15 41 22 13 14 32 55 59 
NL veetetere ite «betel crore shies 9 32 26 13 41 16 10 il 29 68 39 
PAUISUSt Mee tice +s 21 31 18 36 43 22 18 22 35 59 50 
September sa, 6 2. fen). guerra. 23 20 18 27 32 15 17 15 29 43 38 
October fies. aieaas hee 13 19 16 19 32 32 27 22 23 26 38 
Novem beten.. sce ce etes 20 15 LG 17 2 9 14 13 12 26 28 
Decenibertcnss ches cee oe 16 8 Seen oO uy 8 12 10 9 15 22 
WViCares Se de Meee D5 *191 *120 *156 *278 *147 *122 *168 728% *354 *402 
Ren di Number of workers involved in new strikes and lockouts 
ont ee 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Janiarytesicson career 388} ' 5,546] 4,832 175} 4,820 2,042 1, 164 732 1,610 852 19, 740 
CD RUAEVE ais Gls Sivecrs ele < 4,446 3, 896 34 3,071 856 1,547 1,818 2,599 1,618 1,507 2,611 
IVEcte Chinen Ns, Pita sie 1234108 4755 2,989 2,872 5,586 2,103 424 1,775 1,108 3,432 16, 688 
VATE ibtes eye Kiara e eaten, 370 1,420} 2,564 999} 11,696 2190 315} 12,629) 20,004 G22 32, 292 
Ia Ee a WR a ea 1,395 207 Oe 280| Wo O08 6,035 1,090 3,519 8,327 5 462K" Wo) O02 7,210 
TUN. es sees een cea 2,770 2,980 4,740 956} 3,688 1,897 1,746] 4,826 6,918} 15,740 21,765 
aie eats cian sce oP 1,278} 9,410] 3,232) 4,048 5, 624 1,012 4,415 8,563] 21,500} 17,048 14, 205 
AUGUSG MR set me cae eee: 2, 204 7,440). * 6; 143 9,576) 15,315 2,134) 10,623 6, 894 8,878} 20,156 35, 346 
September tet ckas jo ceeree + 6,622 2.1921" 3852 4,187 5, 558 915 7,434 2,746 8.352) 12,875 9,797 
October Saou: ota 424, 4,804 676| 1,794) = 4,849 2,494 5, 649 8,102! 4,718 6, 062 6, 092 
November e8.. cai yeas 4,153 921 737 1,076 4,297 407 2,920] 2,339 3,769} 20,262 17,489 
December a 2a ane eek 1,064 62 235], 1.2, 300i), w2r2L6 133 839 903 3, 088 1,185 35, 049 
Nea tree... se ere peels 26,348! 45,610] 33,269} 34,762 70,540] 18,569} 40,866) 60;435) 87,025} 111,903 218, 284 
at Number of workers involved in all strikes and lockouts in existence 
ont ———__—_—_——_——— 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
JATUAT Vase cae Measles Sale 598} 5,736) 4,832 225i WOud so 3, 868 1,336 916 1, 676 2,865 19, 860 
COD RUA INVA ere eee eae ease es 4,521 4,910 P55 3, 071 2,236 1,627 2,622 3,041 1,819 3,007 5, 239 
1 Eo oe Oh oe, RN UR Poke 2,030 7,098] 3,303 2,872 5, 826 2,258 1,598 1,981 1,189 ah Tee 16, 993 
EA rte ere et LAS rey eee 370} 5,368] 4,429 1,909} 12,771 2,871 315} 13,839) 20,460 7,483 32,496 
La rsestan vaticy ote andere tees 1, 580)0-7-5, 950)" 4.55923 3,928} 10,393 1,741 3, 728 8,590 5,975 6, 507 15,306 
a ity cate en ano Gens ge 3,097 3,184 5, 53d 1,060 iabot 2,516 2305 6, 837 7,547| 16,275 PR RAPA! 
Julyene ey hee Nets Ate. 1,834] 11,463 6,339] 4,082 7,083 1,428 4,420 8,563! » 22,170) 21,7386 15, 679 
SATUS ae elas ce erator 2,603} 13,263 5, 684 9,864} 18,556 2370) Ade 823 6,923] 13,314) 21,434 35, 645 
Septemperieak iissateacte 6, 996 5,572) 4,303 6, 554 7,021 2132 8, 190 BOOT) 210, Vial) to,ooe 10,305 
October 4: oe eee ene 1,101 5, 993 2,360 2,158 6,571 33283 6,496 SMS eae al 6, 107 6,361 
November ih). avec. cake ¢ 4,718 1, 896 Puls 1,768 6,277 675| 4,863 3, 657 4,740) 20,439 18,172 
Decem Mer a. cise cece» 3, 902 340 431 2,995 3, 851 267 1, 666 953 5, 688 1,488 30,220 
fY Cars. .- | ee ae *26,558! *45,800| *33,269| *34,812| *71,905| *20,395| *41,038] *60,619] *87,091)*113,916} *218,404 
i Time loss in man-working days for all strikes and lockouts in existence 
Mont — So 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
ATA Vein aera ne Ae erences 6,250} 44,142) 22,105 999} 64,850) 29,287] 10,472 5, 962 3,508! 46,635 166, 715 
HELE OL UAIAV meena i elcrs Screen 54,730} 30,169] 16,315) 20,577| 17,347 3,575| 24,098} 12,749 7,126} 24,141) 24,301 
Whang lings eevee tok pe alee roe 7 15,692] 88,642) 12,844) 17,144) 34,345 9,391 9,982} 14,940 3,670} 21,602 30, 822 
Te Coral sk Atala te SR Ne eee 2,270| 72,146} 19,472} 14,424) 124,039] 16,449 1,361} 64,914! 77,036} 20,869 103, 936 
iY EG A GR ae tee 11,798] 31,284) 33,024] 28,712) 53,818! 12,589) 16,732] 51,122) 22,397) 17,780 47, 229 
UM te ciah slew. came psp st 37,500} 31,689) 42,140} 3,310) 60,322) 12,672 8,616} 38,827) 39,284} 41,593 142,917 
Julivas |. eae ae ae cnt 9,090} 71,763} 52,118} 44,987] 67,587 9,768] 12,445} 21,186) 48,859) 53,498 65, 632 
AUS. Meals adele dete: 17,285) 75,660} 29,588! 72,034] 296,676] 12,745} 32,298) 18,821) 33,569) 49,951 240, 493 
ols) Ofielaell Oe) pao me seek ae eee 38,274] 59,490] 26,506} 33,577) 41,288) 16,268] 17,546 6,476} 82,463} 37,808 37,598 
OCEOD Crea Secon orcs 18,141} 50,244) 17,983) 11,644] 50,616] 17,295) 338,724! 17,949} 19,693) 26,926 25, 639 
November. «dennis aeons. 51,040) 17,415 8,781) 13,344] 42,007 6,409] 36,351} 15,222) 41,764] 103,355 103, 566 
Decenihberksee) aden wate 55,477 1,875) 3,152| 16,245) 33,498 2,230) 20,963 3,150} 54,545 6, 044 52,350 
NG ge ea ngs EN 317,547] 574,519] 284,028] 276,997] 886,393] 148,678] 224,588] 266,318] 433,914! 450, 202} 1,041, 198 


* These figures relate only to the actual number of strikes and lockouts i in existence and the workers involved during the 
year, not being a summation in each case of the monthly figures. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Other Countries During 1943 


HE accompanying table gives the prin- 

cipal figures as to strikes ‘and lockouts 
in certain other countries since 1919, as com- 
pared with Canada, showing the number of 
disputes (strikes and lockouts), the number 
ot employees involved in stoppages of work 
and the time loss in man working days. The 
countries included in the tables published 
below are restricted to those for which addi- 
tional information has been received since 
March, 1940 when a more extensive summary 
was given (L.G., March, 1940, p. 234). 
Throughout the year the latest available 
figures for each country are given in a monthly 
article in the Lasour GaAZzErTTs. 

Methods of compilation of industrial dispute 
statistics vary greatly with various countries; 
definitions of a dispute also vary. In some 
countries figures as to strikes and lockouts 
are published separately, but, where possible, 
they have been included together in the 
table here given. In some cases the number 
of strikes and lockouts shown for a year 
is the number beginning during the year; 
in other cases it is the number ending during 
the year; and in still other cases it is the 
number in existence during the year, includ- 
ing those carried over from the previous year 
with those beginning during the year. 


The figures as to the number of employees 
involved published by some countries show 
not only the number of employees directly 
involved, but also the number of those in- 
directly affected, that is thrown out of work 
by disputes to which they were not parties; 
but exact information on this point is not 
always given. In the table given herewith 
the column showing the numbers of employees 
involved includes figures for the numbers 
directly involved or the total number 
directly and indirectly involved according to 
the method adopted by the country con- 
cerned. 

Footnotes to the table indicate the nature 
of the statistics with reference to the above 
points. 

Many countries publish statistics dealing 
with trade disputes only once each year or 
even less frequently, the figures being issued 
in some cases after an interval of some 
length. Most countries revise their figures 
when additional facts are brought to light, 
even though such revisions may necessitate 
changes in statistics published a considerable 
time previously. 

In most cases the statistics dealing with 
disputes in other countries published in the 
Lasour Gazerre are obtained from official 
publications of the countries concerned. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIBS, 1919-1943 











Number Time loss in 
Year of Workers man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
CANADA* 


— 





(c) (e) (e) 

OGM AGLAV ON aM alah salle 336 148, 945 3,400, 942 
POZO MY IN ua eis) ek ae 322 60,327 799, 624 
TNS A UP ag Sa ‘168 28,257 1,048,914 
TODD Nia iinet 104 43,775 1,528, 661 
BUSA ct yO ee asa CR 86 34, 261 671, 750 
TRE IA NaS 7 34,310 1,295, 054 
SVE AM ONAN BI SBE 87 28,949 1,193,281 
Te ARE RRP EE, BE 77 23, 8384 266, 601 
SUSE SIN a Daren I 74 22,299 152,570 
MO ZS ain eka des Maa 98 17,581 224,212 
UCAS YA NUMMER a eae IND 90 12,946 152, 080 
TUS Be RAIN ie RN 67 13,768 91,797 
POSW Ma eleidlete ei seat 88 10, 738 204, 238 
LS DAD TAC RMN EGR, ex CAO 116 23, 390 255, 000 
OSS Moe AOU UNE CLR ual 125 26, 558 317, 047 
POSEN NU ONL ULL 191 45, 800 574, 519 
OSD Net eRe ena eaten 120 33, 269 284, 028 
HOS GMO ae Cam ONS CMe AEN 156 64,812 276, 997 
EO |UD ME ed 278 71,905 886, 393 
LOSS ie Ue Share aly 147 20,395 148,678 
TROBE PU VAL CIIMIBUINE HEL 122 41,038 224, 588 
TOAOHE EL ENT Uw {kr 168 60, 619 266,318 
Navas SM ae a tadhaye ane aan 231 87,091 433,914 
TOAD Ree Ne MONS an 354 113,916 450, 202 
NO eels HONG rear een 402 218,404 1,041, 198 
1948—January........ 33 19, 860 166, 715 
February...... 31 5, 239 24,301 
Marebo.). 3/95 27 16, 993 30, 822 

VAT nA Ba a 37 82,496 103, 936 





Number Time loss in 
Year of Workers man work- 
disputes involved ing days’ 
CanaDsa—Concluded 
iP | 

1948—May........... 40 15,306 47,229 

bite Reyee hes Mk ae 59 23), O2h 142,917 
alia eee GN 39 15, 679 65, 632 
AUSUS A. Joie ss! 50 35, 645 240,492 
September..... 38 10,305 37,598 
Octobere ua: 38 6,361 25,639 
November..... 28 18,172 103, 566 
December..... 22 30,227 52,350 

AUSTRALIA 
(c) Lv iS) (f) 

POLO eS abi crag ie ent ee 460 100, 300 6, 308, 226 
LOZ eet sie SOR ley Beatty a 554 102,519 1,872,065 
OD iit acta MeN Renee 624 120,198 956, 617 
I PAPA NED AT aN EN PR 445 100, 263 858, 685 
[RUB PR AGRI at dase Si cel 274 66, 093 1,145,977 
OPA TENN ALE LRH ay 504 132, 569 918, 646 
MOD By eis th ata noice Wei 499 154, 599 1,128,570 
O26 stake avira eae 360 80,768 1,310, 261 
102 The eR eee ea 441 157, 581 1,713,581 
HOD Si a eh vere. (a. ma age 287 82,349 777, 278 
(MODAL EAU 8 SRO RSS IRB CHE 259 88, 293 4,671,478 
TOSO) Me oe) aes ees eset a 183 51,972 1,511, 241 
GO aa iadlde aly oka ha ea 134 34, 541 245,961 
OS Niet ls, secede 127 29,329 212,318 
MOSS Bi WO. ARALING., late cue ie 90 26,988 111, 956 
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Number Time loss in 
Year of Workers man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
Austrania—Concluded 
LOGAR Of nee. Le 155 46, 963 370, 386 
A OB OR ec. sb antes eee. 183 44,813 495, 124 
LOB GEL RRS Lote ARE AD Pe 235 57,118 497, 248 
POSTE chee ah ee 342 O22 5b Lat 
OBS N hE See Ae EES i 376 132, 480 1,337, 994 
POSO bce. DOIN Cok. 416 143, 228 459,154 
TE as etn 2S 350 178, 939 1,507, 252 
TAO EEN” BRM As pe oe ND o 567 240, 845 984,174 
QA DUE Re oF IA OER od 602 166, 167 378, 195 
1943—1st quarter.... 218 96, 955 275, 593 
HIRE 

(a) (g) 
TREE Re alae Ora 131 20,635 1, 208, 734 
IISA Lit AR AL Se 104 16, 403 301, 705 
BCS a) RO 86 6, 855 293, 792 
TPA eer era Sian ii lier tind at 57 3,450 85,345 
EOD ree SAW) acini onlay 53 PMID, 64, 020 
OD Bier eA AN ewan hs ot galt 52 2,190 54, 292 
EPA) ea a Malet ape a ihe Do 4,533 101,397 
LOSO MC n = oe nen Bet 83 3,410 TANT 
POS des idsllhiyaptes) deed 60 5,431 310, 199 
OS i Wye a aapipe oer, 70 Ly) 42,152 
TOSS eo Nig Pare Ree 65 88 9,059 200, 126 
SiS By Macs 8 kbd be elt, 99 9, 288 180, 080 
DQ EE rrr diltis teeerodessadae ont 99 9,513 288,077 
OB Sas eee CT AL te te 107 9,443 185, 623 
SOS Ged he NOR Ra Re | inl 145 26,734 1,754, 949 
LOSS ae Methiaes Sheen Fe 137 13,736 208,784 
TGS OUR Rane RNR MOE TN $9 6, 667 106, 476 
LOA ORE Wad), ee ete ly 89 Cha ls) 152, 076 
LGA AL UIAE 2 A ORL? 1) 71 4,895 HS 
LOA Die a Secie lAkear) ahs 69 aii A 115,039 

GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN [RELAND{ 

(a) (f) 
SOTO Spe N age te pene i 1,352 | 2,401,000 | 34,970,000 
20: Neteees rei, abelenk 1,607 1,779,000 | 26,570,000 
ODT abel itn IN aa ta 763 1,770, 600 85,870 000 
USA Aa canes Se asta a hbat in 576 556, 000 19, 850, 600 
AQ ZB A OCR RCERE Rs, RoE 628 399, G00 10, 670,000 
NO DARL Er Cm Oh Lia a i 710 613, 000 8, 420, 000 
OS Po os aN 9 AAs FU 603 441,060 7,950, 000 
AOD Ge Pe hs sulin ed en 323 | 2,734,000 | 162, 230,000 
Oita kat a be hae 308 108, 600 1,170,000 
BOERS ytanl toatl. tahepae 302 124, 900 1,390, 000 
LO 20RD VET te PES, 431 533,900 8, 290, 000 
POS (Vata adh! #0! aly 422 307, 000 4,400,000 
AG STLM UNO, SA e oe 420 490, 000 6, 980, GOO 
HOS Zt oe, eee Te Te. og 389 379, 000 6, 490, 000 
HOSS i) ee ap ae Son 136, 000 1,070, 600 
TOL Ae eee wae 471 134, 000 $60, 000 
OST eA Rime 3. em 553 271,000 1,960,000 
LOS Graven ee eee 818 316,000 1, 830,000 
LOST Sidhe avignc yaaa: 1,129 597,000 3,410, 000 
OSS Mier ches tort eesti 875 274, 000 1,334, 000 
AO SO mirareerecs ote nce 940 337, 000 1,356, 000 
POZO MN hie eRe po 922 299,400 940, 000 
10). ROE s SAM MRE Re MeZ5e 3861, 500 1,079, 000 
MOAD aeihegr Meds hile ocd 1,303 456, 700 1,527,000 
OAS ieee raed seta ae 1,775 559, 000 1,810,000 
1943-—January........ 101 24, 200 44,000 
Webruary.. eu. 100 - 20,300 42,000 
Marncbnit ht 4 170 48,900 123, 000 
EX DEUUERY oh). Gre: 145 36, 100 74,000 
Mayr shalt ose 161 66, 500 185,000 
JIE ues, js ee 144 41,800 115,000 
Af ole REO AB ae 113 35, 100 98,000 
DAIS US Gee calantces 145 58, 700 142,000 
September..... 198 90, 900 329,000 
October... 004. 156 69, 800 160, 000 
November..... 201 109, 400 365, 000 
December..... 128 39, 500 131,000 
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Number Time loss in 
Year of Workers man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
Britis INDIA 
(c) (g) 
OD Li) Uh OR ae 396 600, 351 6, 984, 426 
ORI HSS OD WT EY 278 435,434 3, 97227 
LO Ms At 8 ON EM 213 301,044 5,051, 704 
JOYE Se a ee i AA 133 312, 462 8, 730, 918 
MO Deyn)! HOP MaMa ere! 1) 134 270,423 12,578, 129 
O26) aM ch AMINES ene: 1.0 128 186, 811 1,097,478 
ae EP ATS i aa 129 131, 655 2,019, 970 
LOS Tek a FN el 203 506, 851 31, 647,404 
ORO Ln oh IV MRD Rau DM: 141 532,016 12,165,691 
OS OMe eye O RR se) a 148 196, 304 2.260, vol 
TU AVG Ri es 166 203, 008 2,408, 000 
LEED AE DE UNM Ah 118 128, 099 1, 922,437 
TOSS oe ner eeleee 146 164, 938 2,168,961 
ROS AEN ae TROUT ee 159 220, 808 4,775, 559 
OB Se NOE ee MnO 145 114,217 973,457 
POSE cates Lesa oes hae 159 169, 029 2,358,062 
OS Fis Sica npn oat 379 647, 801 8, 982, 257 
POS SIMO RC Ah LAMM 399 400, 075 9,198,708 
OBOE ee Bai NA ae 406 409,189 4,992,795 
OBO. GL PRE INN 32 452,539 1, VT 281 
DOYS 359 291, 054 3,330, 503 
LO4D Ky) Sdn uen a Wik 654 820,495 5, 293, 027 
1943—January........ 103 100, 271 441,813 
February...... 60 46, 520 191,410 
Mareh nays 61 48,553 119,161 
A Poiana AAR 98 17,180 80,781 
Maye Be eam, 84 20, 575 97,953 
JUS! ay aiid 46 32,256 112,531 
Sul ee 40 19, 103 73,068 
Aue UStaiaa tee 29 11, 886 36, 426 
September..... 25 6,754 15, 621 
October: 0) 28 12,365 19,274 
New ZEALAND 
(b) (f) (f) 
IEE BGO ALUM carat Ces RNU aN 45 AOR Ole AON taal 
DAS EAD A 8. AMID CM Ae 77 15,1388 54,735 
NORAD Rt Maat UPA 77 10, 433 119, 208 
NSPE OE ARSE CAE 5 6,414 93,456 
LO ZS ss UM sae at ate 49 7, 162 201, 812 
BOA iis ial Miah} api 34 14, 815 89, 105 
ROD Seen iat, ly | aeenh Me 83 9,905 74, 552 
USL as Re a eal ly 59 6, 264 47,811 
OD AW eee RLVAR ha Ne 36 4,384 10,395 
BOOS Wy WS REN CAA Bit 4] 9,822 22,817 
POO pala 2G. WER thas aol 49 7,831 26, 808 
POS ORAM LUNs SRN 45 0) 0an BPAY eB 
SEAN SUDA Tee ae 24 6,356 48,486 
NO SOM Aer eo mtate ty 23 9,335 108, 528 
LOR GIA cea AOU ine, Ae 16 3,957 111, 935 
OB Ae aM eRe EE)! AR NE 24. BA a 10,393 
AGB ep ounaite Lt ie Mo sada 12 2,323 18, 563 
FLO GNM aa an yg: Rg 43 7,304 16, 980 
DOB ey Ne EE Ae 62 11,411 29,916 
IYO RSS valve aa ta panied a thy 11,388 35, 456 
OSG Uae Nae MMR 4 66 16, 082 53, S01 
OA OA ETO MEN ERT Nc AA i 10,475 28,097 
a Esc Fa alee 2 89 15, 261 26, 237 
RO ig ei Geil a iM a A Al 64 14, 282 51,486 
1943—Ist 9 months .. 48 7,491 9,152 
SoutH AFRICA 
(a) g) 
PON Gann vet mea og 2 es 47 23,799 537, 138 
ISAC 8 ede! SAD A 66 105, 688 239,415 
AO Dilip bse a NEN 25 9, 892 112, 357 
ODO eal, ik Sikes as leh s ae 12 29,001 1,339, 508 
HOE AGN A FS DEERE RE RAG ab A 2 50 740 
KY 7 AL ul dey ee 7 1, 856 10, 129 
OR tyre a wears Memes 0 0 0 
LODGE |, Meehan iad 3 768 890 
ODA OR A AALS RTD UR 12 5,158 9,126 
BGO Si eie a Shashi A atime 10 5, 746 10, 535 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1943—Concluded 


Number Workers | Time loss in 
Year fo) involved | man work- 
disputes ing days 
Souts Arrica—Concluded 
O20 Rear A aN 10 D2 HOG2 Wye Meters ee 
POSOM A Sok HR ANR I 12, 5,050 2, 600 
ROBT Be pease ae 19 6, 278 54,575 
BOS Oey, Wraueebteaeiie 12 4,011 26, 034 
OBS ad ie noe ba een 10 1,585 16,081 
POSS A a TN 12 2,379 52, 132 
EIS Rv Maa ie Co Ly 2,367 19,564 
BOS GO Mite eRe RR) 20 2,198 5,009 
LOST Yak ce Me Se 33 5, 906 27,329 
BOSSY NRCS eR AB) 20 3, 798 4,070 
EUR STERILE UE 20 4,871 4,246 
KOLO Fe PSMA aya | 23 1,849 6,475 
Unitep Sratss f (d) 
(a) (a) (c) 
LOT Oa CPE OF Cairne By 639 PA TOOsO46u) auc ee ey 
BODO meals Sei bin ee thls SvAll Wed, 463 /054a)). eee At 
URES AE RR ee A PARSE Sea AD Wa LCOS INT Uy a TRU a SN 
TOO aN Dey, eae {Dea BN ot DEES 0 Ra AD EN I 
ODM ile, Mpames aes 1, 553 56, OSd albeit seve ls 
AG RN TA ae Po 1, 249 DOE Ga eae rs) Ee. 
5 eA ee Min On ae Sa ae 1,301 ADB a TB til sac edt. 
POZO oe. ERE ee ies 1,035 BPA MD NS I 
MOLT TORY: iO ea cate 707 329,939 | 26,218, 628 





Number Workers | Time loss in 
Year oO involved | man work- 

disputes ing days 

Untrep States (d)—Concluded 

604 314,210 | 12,631,863 
921 288,572 5, 351, 540 
637 182,975 3,316, 808 
810 341, 817 6, 893, 244 
841 324, 210 10, 502, 033 
1,695 1,168,272 16, 872, 128 
1,856 | 1,466,695 | 19,591,949 
2,014 1,117, 213 15, 456, 337 
2,172 788, 648 13, 901, 956 
4,740 | 1,860,621 | 28,424,857 
2,02 688,376 9,148, 273 
2,613 1,170, 962 17, 812, 219 
2, 508 76, 988 6, 700, 872 
4,288 2,362,620 23, 047, 556 
2,968 839, 961 4,182, 557 
1943). Are Uy 3,750 | 1,900,000 | 13,500,000 
19483—January (h).... 195 90, 000 450, 000 
ebruary (h).. 210 42,000 140, 000 
March (h)..... 260 72,000 230, 000 
April (hi... 395 225,000 675, 000 
May (hyenas 395 650, 000 1, 500, 000 
Tuner (yee; 425 975, 000 4,750, 000 
Julya(ay eee 375 118,000 690, 000 
August (h)..... OD 105, 000 355, 000 
Sept:).(h) s8)502 245 67,000 195,000 
October (h).... 290 215, 000 975, 000 
Novatiy ee 300 500, 000 2, 825, 000 
Deel (yw 325 241, 000 715, 000 





* Strikes of less than one day’s duration and those involving less than six employees have not been included in the pub- 


lished record unless a time loss of 10 days or more is caused. 


involving less than six workers are omitted. 
in existence in period. (d) Strikes only. 


(a) Disputes beginning in period. 
(e) Directly involved only. 
stated whether or not employees indirectly involved are included. 


) } Disputes involving less than 10 workers and those lasting less 
than one day are omitted except when time loss exceeds 100 days. 


{Strikes lasting less than one day (or shift) and those 
_ (b) Disputes ending in period. (c) Disputes 
(f) Directly and indirectly involved. (g) It is not 
(h) Preliminary figures. 


Trade Union Membership in United States 


EMBERSHIP in trade unions in the 

United States is estimated at 13,500,000, 
in the report of the U.S. Department of Labor 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948. 
Between 60 and 80 per cent of the country’s 
wage earners are covered by collective bargain- 
ing agreements, according to the report. 


Workers bought 300 million dollars worth 
of war bonds per month out of union treasuries 


or by individual subscriptions. “They also 
made additional savings to ward off inflation 
and thus spare themselves and their country 
from the confusions of an economy in chaos,” 
the report adds. The no-strike pledge of 
labour leaders, and no-lockout pledge of man- 
agement was kept at a rate better than 99 per 
cent during the fiscal year.. The ratio of man- 
hours lost through strikes to time worked was 
8400 of one per cent. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 

. Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
possible because of limitation of space to 
include all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by representa- 
tives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 
of the employers and workers are also in- 
cluded. Verbally accepted agreements are so 
indicated. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 

Logging 


BRITISH COLUMBIA— VARIOUS LOGGING Com- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL WOOD- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCALS 1-71, 1-80 
AND 1-85 


Agreements to be in effect from various dates 
in October, November and December, 1943, 
and January, 1944, all to run to December I, 
1944, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. The companies recognize the local 
unions as the sole collective bargaining agencies 
for employees. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week, with over- 
time at time and one-half; cook and bunkhouse 
employees, watchmen, caretakers, first-aid atten- 
dants, fire fighters, boatmen and transportation 
workers are not covered by this limitation of 
hours; time and one-half for six specified holi- 
days. Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year’s continuous service. The wage schedules 
for each agreement are to be supplements to 
the agreements. Provision is made for seniority 
rights and for the settlement of grievances. 


Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying 


AINSWORTH, B.C.—WaARTIME METALS CORPORA- 
TION, KOooTENAY FLORENCE PROJECT, AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MINE, MILL AND 
SMELTER WORKERS 

Agreement to be in effect from December 31, 
1943, for one year or for a period during which 
ce majority of the employees are members of 
the union, whichever period may be shorter. 
The parties to meet to consider a renewal. 
The company recognizes the union as exclusive 
representative of all its employees. 

Hours: for all underground employees, 8 
hours from portal to portal to constitute a 
shift; the regular working time to be 8 hours 
per day, a 48-hour week. Provision is made 
for seniority rights, and for the settlement of 
disputes. 
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of the employees; 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


VILLE LASALLE (MONTREAL), QUE—STANDARD 
BRANDS LIMITED (COFFEE AND TEA PLANT 
DIVISION) AND PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS 
ORGANIZING COMMITTEE, LOCAL 240 


Agreement.to be in effect from November 15, 
1943, to November 14, 1944, and year to year 
subject to notice. The company recognizes the 
union as the sole collective bargaining agenty 
for all employees. All employees to be mem- 
bers of the union and all new workers hired 
shall become union members. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 45-hour week. Over- 
time and all work on Sundays and holidays is 
payable at time and one-half. Rest period: all 
female employees allowed a 10-minute rest 
period in the morning and afternoon. Vaca- 
tion: one week’s annual vacation with pay for 
employees with one year’s service. Provision 
is made for seniority rights and for the settle- 
ment of disputes. 


KELOWNA AND OTHER LOCALITIES, B:C.—FRvIT 
AND VEGETABLE SHIPPERS, MEMBERS OF THE 
OKANAGAN FEDERATED SHIPPERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC, AND THE FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
WORKERS’ UNION (CANADIAN CONGRESS OF 
LABOUR) 


Agreements to be in effect from June 15, 
1943, to June 15, 1944, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The employers 
recognize ithe union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for employees on submission 
of proof that the union represents the majority 
no discrimination against any 
employee because of union activities. 

Overtime: all work in excess of 10 hours to 
be paid at.time and one-half; all work in 
excess of 12 hours at double time. Vacation: 
one week’s vacation with pay for employees 
after one year’s continuous service. Rest 
period: optionally, at the request of the 
employees, a 10 minute recess twice a day to 
be allowed. Hourly wage rates as amended 
by Regional War Labour Board finding and 
direction October 28, 1943: receiver 55 cents; 
truckers, stackers, skidmen, car bracing, 50 
cents (except for first two weeks’ experience, 
45 cents, and except those 18 years and under 
who are paid 35 and 45 cents); dumpers 50 
and 55 cents; nailer operator 50 and 55 cents4 
hand pressmen (apples and pears) 55 and 574 
cents, 60 cents per 100 for over 100 per hour; 
hand pressmen (all stone fruits) 55 and 573 
cents per hour, 40 cents per 100 for over 200 
per hour; labellers 45 to 50 cents (except 35 
to 45 cents for those under 18 years); dispatcher 
55 cents, truck driver 50 to 60 cents; cold 
storage—head checker 60 cents, other help Ai 
cents; processing plant—coopering 55 cents, acid 
men 55 cents, general help 45 and 50 cents for 
males and 35 and 40 cents for females; main- 
tenance men---electrician, mechanic, 55 cents, 
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box repairing 524 cents; boxmaking at piece 
rates, box sorters and checkers 35 to 45 cents: 
packers at piece rates. <A cost of living bonus 
of $2.60 per week for female employees and 
male employees under 21 years, $3.10 for male 
employees is paid. Provision is made for 
seniority rights and for the settlement of 
disputes. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood Products 


BriTIsH COLUMBIA—VARIOUS SAWMILL OPERA- 
TIONS AND THE INTERNATIONAL - Woop- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCALS 1-80, 1-85, 
1-118; 1-217, 1-357 


Agreements to be in effect from various dates 
in October and December, 1943, and February, 
1944, all to run to December 1, 1944, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. The 
terms of these agreements are similar to those 
ot the agreements between locals of this same 
eel and various logging companies as noted 
above. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC— CANADIAN Power Boar 
Company Lip. (Arrcrarr DIVISION), AND 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHIN- 
Ists, LopGE 712 


Agreement to be in effect from August 13, 
1943 to August 13, 1944 or 1945 if no notice 
given. The company recognizes the union as 
the sole bargaining agency, as long as the union 
represents a majority of its employees. No 
discrimination against any employee because of 
union membership; the union agrees not to 
coerce other employees. 

Hours: a 48-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half until 12 hours and double time there- 
after; double time on Sundays and specified 
holidays. Hourly wage rates: tool and die 
makers (bench or machine), pattern makers, 
90 cents; machinists, electricians, pipe and tube 
benders, fitters, joiners, sheet metal workers, 
electric welders, gas welders (on materials 
other than aluminum), aluminum welders, 
painters, moulders, cable splicers, buffers, sign 
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writers, 80 cents; production workers—class 
“A” 65 cents, class “B” 52 cents; learners, 
labourers, sweepers and material truckers 45 
cents; beginners 40 cents; storemen and stock 
chasers, 40 to 65 cents; control booth clerks 
65 and 70 cents; timekeepers, production clerks 
and floor clerks 40 to 55 cents; inspectors 50 
to 80 cents, examiners 40 and 45 cents; craters 
and rough carpenters, tool repair men 65 cents; 
millwrights, painters, plumbers, carpenters 
(journeymen) 80 cents; journeymen  steam- 
fitters and electricians, 85 cents; oilers 50 
cents. Provision is made for seniority rights 
and for adjustment of grievances. 


Trade 


ToRoNTO, ONTARIO— THE DoMINION STORES 
LIMITED, AND THE DoMINIoN Stores Unir 
OF THE CANADIAN RETAIL EMPLOYEES’ 
UNION 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1943, 
to April 1, 1944, and year to year thereafter 
until notice. Agreement applies to two classes 
of employees: group I of grocery managers, 
meat managers, market operators, butchers, 
clerks, female clerks, female cashiers, delivery 
boys; group II of warehouse plant employees, 
male and female. The company agrees to 
employ only union members or those willing to 
become union members. 

Hours: in group I, a 48-hour week for male 
employees and a 453-hour week for female 
employees. In group II, Monday to Friday 
inclusive 84 hours per day, and 4 hours on 

Hours: in group I a 48-hour week for male 
Saturday for male employees; for female 
employees 8 hours per day, 34 on Saturdays. 
Watchman work 66 hours per week. Overtime 
is payable at time and one-half in groups I 
and II. For work on Sundays and holidays 
in group II double time. Vacation: one week 
with pay after one year’s service; two week’s 
with pay after two years’ or more continuous 
service. Rest period: all employees are granted 
a 10-minute rest period in morning and after- 
noon, excepting Saturday for those in group II. 
Provision is made for seniority rights and 
adjustment of grievances. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


IX Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 

provides that where a collective agree- 
ment has been entered into by an organiza- 
tion of employees and one or more employers 
or associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and thirty days allowed for 
the filing of objections, after which an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, with or without changes as considered 


advisable by the Minister. The Order in 
Council may be amended or revoked in the 
same manner. Each agreement is admin- 
istered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. Further information concern- 
ing this legislation is given in the Lasour 
GazeTrr, January, 1948, page 86. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have 
been noted in the Lasour Gazette monthly 
since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of one new agreement and the 
amendment of seven others which are noted 
below. A request for the extension of a 
new agreement for municipal employees at 
St. Jerome was published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, February 5; and a request 
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for a new agreement for police and fire- 
fighters at Sherbrooke was published Feb- 
ruary 12; a request for the amendment of 
the agreements for barbers at Rouyn and 
Noranda was gazetted February 12; for 
hardware and paint stores at Quebec, 
February 26. 


In addition, Orders in Council were pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette during 
February approving or amending the con- 
stitution and by-laws of certain joint 
committees, and others approving the levy 
of assessment on the parties, or amending 
previous Orders in Council in this connec- 
tion, by certain other parity committees. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


TANNERY INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated January 29, 
and gazetted February 5, amends the previous 
Orders in‘ Council (LABouUR GAZETTE, March, 
1940, p. 282; February, 1941, p. 183; August, 
p. 1008, October, p. 1813; March, 1942, p. 353, 
September, p. 1097, December, p. 1490; April, 
1943, p. 489, October, p. 13881) by including in 
zone II any employer of the zone III area 
who has a minimum of 26 employees. Any 
piece-work rates established prior to October 
15, 1943, if higher than those fixed by this 
agreement may not be reduced. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


DRESS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated February 17, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
February 26, amends the previous Orders in 
Council (L.G., Oct., 1940; p. 1075, Nov., p. 1202; 
March, 1942, p. 353; March, 1943, p. 340; June, 
p. 813) by extending the term of this agree- 
ment to April 1, 1945. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 
ORNAMENTAL IRON BronzE INDUSTRY, 
MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated January 29 
and gazetted February 5, extends the term of 
this agreement (L.G., Nov., 1941, p. 1424, June, 
1942, p. 738, Nov., p. 13848; January, 1944, 
p. 70) to March 1, 1944. 


AND 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BUILDING TRADES, THREE RIVERS 


An Order in Council, dated January 29, 
and gazetted February 5, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these trades (L.G., May, 
1940, p. 497, June, p. 609, Aug., p. 866; March, 
1941, p. 334, Aug., p. 1010, Sept., 1942, p. 1097, 
Nov., p. 1348; Feb., 1943, p. 220; January, 1944, 
p. 70) by adding two names to the contracting 
parties of the second part. 

Another Order in Council, dated February 17, 
and gazetted February 19, also amends the 
previous Orders in Council for these trades by 
adding one name to the contracting parties of 
the second part. 
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Buritpina Trapes, VAL D’OR AND Amos 


An Order in Council, dated January 28, 
and gazetted February 5, extends the term of 
this agreement (L.G., June, 1941, p. 704, 
October, p. 1315, December, p. 1573; Marck, 
1942, p. 353, February, 1943, p. 220) to Fepb- 
ruary 11, 1945. 


BuILpInNG TRADES, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated February 5, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Feb- 
ruary 12, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between The Builders Exchange, 
Inc., of Montreal, the Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation of Canada, Ine. (Quebec Provincial 
Board), the Master Plumbers Association of 
Montreal and Vicinity, the Canadian Auto- 
matic Sprinkler Association, the Insulation 
Contractors Association; and Le Conseil des 
Syndicats des Métiers de la Construction de 
Montreal (The Council of Building Trades 
Unions of Montreal), The Building and Con- 
struction "Trades Council of Montreal and 
Vicinity, L’Association des Plombiers, Soudeurs 
et Poseurs d’appareils de chauffage inc. (the 
Association of Plumbers, Welders and Steam- 
fitters, .Inc.), The United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters, Local 
144, The United Association of Sprinkler 
Fitters of the Province of Quebec, Local 379. 

Agreement to be in effect from February 12, 
1944, to December 31, 1944, and for 30 days 
more pending the adoption of a new agree- 
ment. It applies to all engineering construc- 
tion and building operations, landscape work 
(except maintenance landscape work), road 
work and erection, repair and demolishing 
work. : 

The territorial jurisdiction consists of the 
Island of Montreal and within 15 miles of it; 
however, outside the Island of Montreal it does 
not apply to labourers nor to building opera- 
tions costing less than $25,000. The agreement 
does not apply to municipal or railway 
employees. For the elevator trades, the struc- 
tural steel trade, the trade of steam generating 
mechanics, boiler-makers and re-inforcing steel 
erectors, the entire province of Quebec is in- 
cluded except in such places where a ratified 
collective labour agreement is in effect for 
these trades. 

Hours: for skilled tradesmen, 8 per day, 4 
on Saturday, a 44-hour week; for landscape 
workmen, shovel operators and pile driver men, 
team drivers, general trucking, cartage and 
hauling, 55 per week; for common labourers 
(and for mastic floor workmen, cement finishers 
and terrazzo workmen, when necessary), 9 per 
day, 50 per week; for linoleum and tile layers, 
ete., 48 hours per week; for road construction, 
60 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half to midnight; 
after midnight and all work on Sundays and 
eleven specified holidays double time. 

The cost of living bonus is payable according 
to federal government Orders in Council. 


Minimum Hourly Wage Rates 


Hourly 
Trades— rates 
Asbestos coverers (other than pipe in- 
Bulating: mechanics) Ose oy arses 0.75 
Bricklayers and cement block layers.. 1.00 
Caulkers (construction) ............ .60 
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Minimum Hourly Wage Rates—Con. 


Hourly 
Trades— rates 
Carpenters, joiners and millwrights 
on construction and including the 
following operations: concrete forms 
(yard or job), the erection of 
screens (wood or metal), sashes, 
windows, weatherstrips and shingles, 
siding, wood or composition, steel 
partitions and equipment such as 
counters and shelving, movable or 
movable and including hardwood 
FORA nr eas: ogi Cea eR US RR OT .90 
CME ID | MMS OTS 1 hole Vic dies icleeveie maw ltet legs 
Concrete re-inforcing steel erectors.. .70 
Cork | insulation. setters. \...\..,...6 + swiss 10 
Electricians: 
AOMMUTACTOL Bis shel piss odud ola sega inbentets Led) 
SOMEDG PROD Wu hie ccd ed ae iakRae eine .95 
Enginemen (hoisting) .............. .85 
Enginemen (steam mixers) ......... 10 
Enginemen (gas mixers) ........... .70 
Enginemen (compressor) ........... .70 
Firemen (construction) ............ .65 
FEO CAPTVCLS MN ele gids lui Sula ries nehe nie 60: 
Labourers (common) ........0....0%- .55 
Landscape foremen ................ .60 
Landscape workmen (common) ..... .50 
DL iGADOTEM NCTA). hieg wera do « akewelentite ec .90 
Lathers (wood and all other material) .80 
Lathers—wood (by the thousand)... 4.00 
Linoleum layers (muroleum or rubber, 
tile and sheet), waxers and polishers 
and asphalt tile laying............ .65 
Helpers and apprentices.) . 002.005) .50 
Kettlemen (flooring only)........... .70 
Marble "setters! lO uers, B n, 1.00 
Masons (stone), including cutters on 
SFE AIO co) Ups AM VOB POR A 1.00 
Mastic floorilayers \indidioat a Maegueun .80 
Miastic)floor finishers,’ ine oie niennhs .65 
Painters—decorators .........e..005 .80 
Painters<+spraymien is) vee see allan . HSH’ 
Uae PL MOR ROLL Rar He Meet te ene eye .80 
Plasterers (plain or ornamental).... 1.00 
Roofers, composition and gravel..... .65 
et themien. pauiiiesvdl teers a boi BNP Sao 
UT a cha ity AFR Me LI ea 65 
Sheet metal mechanics, slate, asphalt, 
tile, shingle (other than wood) and 
including toilet steel partitions and 
Pel hg hha a MMA Mange Ab, NY Pld oh a Da .90 
Shovel operators (steam, gas, elec- 
tricity:)) per vweele bg. Dade. Goa. . 0.00 
hen employed less than 44 hours 
during.) The aveeks: otis saaauy. Lory « .10 
MALOU SADC Rh, uci iki Ma LAR eal ek Us .90 
Mere an | lavierm 100") wre el Ree Mia .90 
Terrazzo polishing machine operators 
(water) polven ine) outs saan sen cian: 160.6 
Terrazzo polishing machine operators 
fae wn gh A AR A A ba I SN Lc Rl .70 
General trucking, cartage and hauling 50 
Carters) iteamidrivers| Mii ee, Jaw 150 
(per week) 
Material checkers and time keepers 
(without daily limitation as to 
hous Of vor VUNG Ra aoe $25.00 
Watchmen (without daily limitation 
as. toshours)i!. elaby, wooan we 20.00 
Watchmen employed also as firemen 
requiring 4th class certificate— 
(without daily limitation as to 
BROS UW iis dU tm abahitd AL Mule aa 30.00 
Yardmen (without daily limitation 
PEMIOUTE) Hes cue ete bears. oat Sai Gale OO 


The above wage rates may be reduced by 


25 per cent for repairs of $500 or 


less on 


- residences not exceeding $15,000 in value. 
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Apprentices’ wages for trades requiring four 
years apprenticeship: from 30 per cent of 
journeymen’s wages during first year to 75 per 
cent during fourth year; for trades requiring 
three years apprenticeship: from 45 per cent 
during first year to 75 per cent during third 
year; for structural steel industry 35 cents 
per hour during first year to 60 cents per hour 
during fourth year. 

Plumbers 


This section of the agreement applies to all 
pipe mechanics, employees engaged on all forms 
of frost, heat, insulation, cork and asbestos 
work with regard to the pipe mechanic’s trade. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half until midnight; 
work performed after midnight, and all work 
on Sundays and eleven specified holidays is 
payable at double time. Sprinkler fitters 
living in city of Montreal but working outside 
a radius of 10 miles from the Island of Mont- 
real to be paid an extra $2 per day of 8 hours, 
or an extra $1 per half-day of 4 hours, to cover 
transportation fees and room and_ board 
expenses. Plumbers and steamfitters hired in 
Montreal to work outside the territorial juris- 
diction of this agreement to be paid boarding 
and transportation costs in addition to regular 
rates. For work outside the city limits, hours 
may be varied to suit the time of leaving and 
returning of public transportation, but must not 
exceed 44 hours per week. 


Minimum Wage Rates 


Hourly 

Trades— rates 
* Journeymen in plumbing and heating .95 
Sprinkler (ithers 10. Uae eh, | hie. ae .97 
Sprinkler fitters’ helpers............ .50 
Pipe’ welders is. fae eu. & weak Gs. Cie .95 
Junior journeymen—lst year........ Ho 
Apprentices—Ist year .............. .35 
Apprentices—2nd, 3rd,. 4th year..... .40 
Tab Ouvers’ YOO TOE RE” ARR a sis roo 
Insulation mechanics ..........:.... .97 

Apprentices insulation mechanics— 

ESC GV GRD HPAP TERRY . Ae Ae 47 
7 8 edo PR WM Mal .62 
Bi Hid oF a GU A UL rie A OURAN AGE A Shh 


A cost of living bonus of 5 cents per hour 
is paid over and above usual rates except on 
overtime work. 

Apprenticeship: one apprentice to each 
journeyman and one junior journeyman to 
three senior journeymen per shop. In asbestos 
and insulation trades, only one apprentice to 
each five mechanics; apprentice pipe mechanics 
to serve 4 years, apprentice insulation workers 
3 years. 

Structural Steel Workers 


This section applies throughout the province 
to all operations performed on the site of any 
structure involving the erection (or fabrication) 
of structural steel, tank or other plate work 
and the placing and installation of portable 
boilers and tanks, steam generator mechanics. 


Minimum Hourly Wage Rates 


Hourly 
Trades— rates 
Painter (structural steel).......5.... 80 
Structural iron erectors (all cate- 
POPLCS Jones’ aitlers « dbs s ireanenupetabies eon .95 
Boiler Makers, erectors and includ- 
ing steam generator mechanics.... .95 
Helpers—boiler makers. erectors and 
steam generator mechanics........ 340 
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Apprentices: 50 per cent of journeymen’s: 
wages during first year and 75 per cent during 
second year. 

For structural steel, tank or other plate 
work and the installation of portable boilers 
and tanks under two tons in weight, 65 cents 
per hour. 


Elevator Construction 


This section of the agreement applies 
throughout the province, which is divided imto 
three zones: the Montreal region, the Hull 
region and the Quebec region. 

Hours: 8 hour day, 4 on Saturdays. Over- 
time and work on Sundays and holidays is 
payable at double time. 


Hourly Wage Rates 
Montreal Region— Per hour 


On construction, repair and modern- 
ization work: 


PCO IVALIDLIS Dg a gree ie a! ule te ah mana Me aula ata $1.00 
ELEID SLM gheesty mre eta edie Sc ven ale at aid oO 
On contract service and _ contract 
inspections: 
ESCH ATTOO LL OY RD RCA Ra RON .90 
FREI OR clietin, Weerculechies tery ot alg whou gunmial be es .63 
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Hull Region— Per hour 
On construction, repair and modern- 
ization work: 
Meecha nie sites avia'e ole 4s takes Ow as 1.00 
Hehperi tie ale ea CE ee .70 
On contract service and _ contract 
inspections: 
UCC MIT Vee nt Mele aa er cee Tige ve .90 
PECL DOL EW Ve Ulan lalaiu deca wise atm ae .63 
Quebee Region— 
On construction, repair and modern- 
ization work: 
Mechanic ...... Os Peat eee galas at .90 
BVI Meee ES A I es Uae .63 
On contract service and _ contract 
inspections: 
INL OCEMATILC Lia late alae a Gn gar! | .81 
Le edi at 5 siuiaiy elia Meni ie Wi ocanlundgrsie hn A) Aaa .5o7 


Service: Business and Personal 
BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated December 17, 
and gazetted February 5, amends the previous 
Orders in Council (LABOUR GAZETTE, Aug., 1941, 
p. 1013; May, 1942, A 631, Aug., p. 978; May, 
1943, p. 639, October, 1382) by reducing the 
number of ‘working a in zone V. The 
other amendment does not affect the outline 
of the agreement already given. 





Causes of Accidents in the United States 


ie is pointed out in a recent report of the 
Office of War Information at Washington 
that accidents in war plants are “a major 
production and manpower problem.” The 
seriousness of the problem is indicated by the 
statistics covering worker accidents in the 
United States from December 7, 1941 (Pearl 
Harbor) to the close of 1943; during which 
period there were 37,600 killed (7,500 more 
than in the military services for the same 
period), 210,000 permanently disabled, and 
4,500,000 temporarily disabled (60 times more 
than the military wounded and missing). It 
is asserted in the report that injuries in indus- 
try in the United States, account for four 
times as many lost man-hours as strikes and 
that manufacturing plants have 50,000 workers 
absent every day because of accidents. Deaths 


and injuries on the job are occurring now at 


the rate of 270,000,000 lost man-days a year, 
the equivalent of the withdrawal of 900,000 
workers for a full year from the production 
lines. 

A study of 1,000 fatalities and disabilities 
by the United States National Safety Council 
led to the conclusion that carelessness on the 
part of workers and management caused 48 per 
cent of industrial accidents and lack of knowl- 
edge or skill accounted for another 34 per 
cent. In this same group of 1,000 cases, it 
was found that “35 per cent involved hazardous 
arrangement of equipment; 27 per cent im- 
proper guarding; 15 per cent defective 
agencies; 9 per cent unsafe dress and about 
15 per cent no mechanical cause. Generally, 
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two out of three accidents have both personal 
and mechanical causes.” 

It is stated that the total lost work time 
from on-the-job accidents in the United States 
from the entrance of that nation into the war 
until the end of 1943, amounted to 540,000,000 
man-days—‘enough to have built 7,500 aver- 
age-sized merchant ships. . . . It is estimated 
that the damage and ruin of equipment in 
many types of accidents far exceeds the value 
of American cargoes that have been sunk (by 
submarine) .” 

Intensive efforts on the part of many 
agencies have been made to check this serious 
loss of manpower. Both federal and state 
governments, casualty insurance companies, 
technical engineering societies, the army and 
navy authorities, labour unions, and many 
employers of labour have taken an active 
interest in stemming the tide of industrial 
accidents. The central objective in the several 
approaches to the problem has been to create 
and foster a safety-conscious attitude in the 
thinking and practice of management and 
labour alike. It is stated as an authoritative 
opinion that “mental attitude is a determining 
factor in accident frequency.” Stress is being 
laid on the need for and advantages of labour- 
management co-operation; the employment of 
trained “directors of safety” whose sole duty 
shall be the prevention of plant accidents and 
the provision of adequate health safe-guards 
for workers; also of safety engineers, who 
have demonstrated their ability to reduce 
plant accidents, as consultants and a general 
and persistent campaign of education. 


Legislative Proposals of Labour Organizations 





oa February the four major labour 
bodies in Canada appeared before the 
Dominion Government and presented their 
proposals in regard to labour measures. Hach 
organization was represented by a large dele- 
gation. The Canadian Congress of Labour 
made its appearance on February 11; on Feb- 
ruary 23 the Railway Brotherhoods submitted 
their memorandum; and the other two groups, 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour both appeared on February 25. 


Following is a summary of the more im- 
portant features of the various presentations, 
together with the replies of the Prime Minister 
and the Minister of Labour. Included also in 
this section are accounts of the submissions 
of two provincial organizations, the New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour, and the 
Nova Scotia provincial executive of the 
Trades and Labour Congress to their respec- 


tive governments. 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


HE Canadian Congress of Labour pre- 

sented its legislative program to the Prime 
Minister and members of the Cabinet on 
February 11. 

Members of the Cabinet present included 
the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of La- 
bour; Hon. T. A. Crerar, Minister of Mines 
and Resources; Hon. J. H. King, Minister 
without Portfolio; Hon. I. A. Mackenzie, 
Minister of Pensions and National Health; 
Hon. J. L. Ilsley, Minister of Finance; Hon. 
J. H. Michaud, Minister of Transport; Hon. 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Munitions and Sup- 
ply; Hon. N. A. McLarty, Secretary of State; 
Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce; Hon. C. Gibson, Minister of Na- 
tional Revenue; Hon. A. L. Macdonald, Minis- 
ter of National Defence for Naval Services; 
Hon. L. §. St. Laurent, Minister of Justice; 
Hon. A. Fournier, Minister of Public Works; 
Hon. E. Bertrand, Minister of Fisheries; Hon. 
L. R. LaFleche, Minister of National War 
Services. 

Introducing the delegation, Mr. A. R. 
Mosher, President of the Congress, stated that 
the delegates represented a paid-up member- 
ship of 250,000, but that for the purpose of 
collective bargaining the representation would 
approximate 350,000, which, together with 
the adult member of the families would really 
make a representation of some half a million 
persons. Mr. Mosher added that the repre- 
sentation was not designed for political pur- 
poses but represented the sincere views of the 
workers. 

Mr. Pat Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Congress, then read the memorandum in which 
were summed up the views of the membership. 


Immediate and Post-war Unemployment 


The memorandum opened with a discussion 
of the cancellation of war contracts with 
resulting unemployment among war workers, 
a situation which, in the opinion of the Con- . 
gress, “transcends all other considerations at 
the present time and demands immediate 
attention by the Government and by the 
nation as a whole”. Although recognizing that 
“the war is not yet over”, the brief pointed out 
that “the budget for war expenditures indicates 
that a turning point has been reached.” 

The Congress considered that “the primary 
objective which the Government must now 
keep before it is the provision of 2,000,000 jobs 
for 2,000,000 workers now in the armed services 
or in war industries. The problem is a national 
one, and must be solved on a national basis. 
Leadership and direction must come from the 
Dominion Government, since the provinces are 
comparatively helpless and inexperienced, apart 
‘from financial disabilities, and privately-owned 
industry, operating to a considerable extent on 
an individualistic basis, is therefore obviously 
unable to make plans on a national scale for 
the industrial development which must be 
carried on to provide the necessary number of 
jobs.” 

The brief urged that the Government under- 
take immediately a “complete survey of Cana- 
dian industry and agriculture with a view to 
ascertaining the number of workers which can 
be provided for in these fields of industry”. 
The co-operation of provinces and of muni- 
cipalities should be sought, both in planning 
and in carrying out the plans which are 
adopted, it was suggested. 
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Existing controls on import and export trade 
should be maintained, the brief stated, as well 
as controls over raw materials and prices, with 
constitutional changes being obtained in order 
to carry out such a policy. Private enterprise 
and initiation should be encouraged within the 
framework of an overall plan of national prod- 
uction, the Congress considered. 

Suggestions for post-war projects contained 
in the brief included the following: adapta- 
tion of Dominion-owned war plants to prod- 
uction of peace-time commodities; co-ordina- 
tion of various methods of transportation in 
Canada under a system. of public ownership 
and operation: a national food policy; a 
housing program; a national fuel policy, to 
‘include public ownership of Canadian mines; 
and rural electrification. 


Lay-offs 


The Congress expressed its belief that where 
the cancellation of war contracts left insuffi- 
cient time to arrange new employment for 
laid-off workers, such workers should have 
added to their unemployment insurance bene- 
fit a sufficient amount to make up their 
regular wages. 

Representatives of the workers should. be 
consulted as far in advance as possible of a 
prospective lay-off, and should have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss procedure with selective ser- 
vice officers. The principle of seniority should 
be observed, except where this conflicted with 
military demands. Laid-off workers should be 
transferred to new employment at similar 
wages. 

Government Wage Control Policy 


The Congress declared that it had been 
instructed by its affiliated and chartered unions 
to protest “in the strongest possible terms” 
against Order-in-Council P.C. 9384 of Decem- 
ber 9, 1948, establishing a new wage control 
policy. 

It was stated that labour organizations had 
not been consulted prior to the passing of the 
order; and that the recommendations of the 
National War Labour Board in its public 
inquiry had been to a large extent ignored. 
The new order was said to be far more 
stringent and inflexible than the previous wage 
‘ control order, particularly in that it forbade 
wage increases to remedy gross inequalities or 
injustices except where the employer could 
pay such an increase without raising the price 
f his product. 

The absorption of the cost-of-living bonus 

into the wage structure was approved, but it 

was considered that the bonus should not be 

frozen at rates which “have not up to the pre- 

sent time been properly adjusted.” The anti- 

strike clauses in the order were strongly pro- 
2821—84 
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tested, particularly the provision placing the 
burden of proof on employees that their strike 
was not illegal, this provision being declared 
to be “a contradiction of a fundamental prin- 
ciple of British justice, namely, that a person 
charged with an offence is considered innocent 
until he is proven guilty.” 

Two other aspects of the order were termed 
“highly objectionable’: the diminishing of 
labour’s proportion of representation on the 
Board from one-third to one-sixth; and the 
power given the National Board to review 
on its own initiative decisions of Regional 
Boards, and to reduce existing wage-rates 
where it considered that a rate was unsound 
or caused gross Inequalities. 


Family Aliowances 


The Congress took a stand against the 
introduction of family allowances by the 
Government at the present time. It repeated 
the objections to the scheme which it had 
expressed during its convertion last Sep- 
tember, on the following grounds:— 

that family allowances could not be regarded 

as a substitute for adequate wage-levels, and 

that the taxpayers of the nation should not 
be required to assume the obligation of 
industry to pay proper wage-rates, and thus 
carry the burden of a low-wage industrial 
policy. Since nothing has been done to 
raise sub-standard wages, the proposal of the 

Government, as announced in the Speech 

from the Throne, to place before Parlia- 

ment “a measure making provision for family 
allowances,” is precisely what was cone 
demned by the Congress convention. 


It was stated that the Congress had “no 
objection to a system of family allowances 
which is embodied in a general system of 
social security.” But the primary considera- 
tion, it was felt, should be the raising of 
wage-levels to a minimum at which the 
average family of five can be maintained in 
health and decency. The same consideration 
should apply to farmers for whom adequate 
incomes should be provided through the 
establishment of adequate prices for farm 
products. Allowances to rural and urban 
families with more than the average number 
of children were “not unacceptable to labour,” 
in order that all children might have “fairly 
equal opportunities.” But it was felt that 
“to freeze wages at sub-standard levels, and 
then try to compensate workers with young 
children for the lack of decent wages’ was 
“on utterly unwarranted procedure.” 


Proposed Labour Code 


The Congress expressed satisfaction that its 
officers had been given an opportunity to 
examine the legislation which had been 
drafted providing for a National Labour 
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Relations Board to administer a Labour 
Code, and that assurance had been given that 
their comments would receive careful con- 
sideration. 

The Congress was in favour of collective 
bargaining legislation “guaranteeing to all 
‘workers the right to organize in legitimate 
unions of their choice and bargain collec- 
tively with their employers.” It was urged 
that company unions be declared illegal. The 
Congress believed that compulsory arbitration 
should apply only to the settlement of 
grievances arising out of the terms of a 
collective agreement, and that all collective 
agreements should make provision for such 
arbitration. 

Government legislation, the brief added, 
should list unfair labour practices by 
employers, with appropriate penalties and 
methods of enforcement. It should provide 
expressly for the check-off of union dues 
“where this is agreed upon between the 
employer and the union and authorized by 
the union members.” 

Although the code was to be restricted to 
war industry, it was felt that the federal 
Government might well establish a labour 
policy which could serve as a model for 


provincial legislation to cover industries 
. which are outside federal jurisdiction in 
~ peace-time. 


The Government was requested to obtain 
,as soon as possible an amendment to the 
/ British North “America Act under which the 
, Dominion would have power to lay down 
\ minimum national standards of labour and 


/social legislation, and to implement the 
‘Conventions of the International Labour 
Organization. 


Labour Representation on Government Bodies 


“Generally speaking,” the brief declared, 
“labour ‘has not been represented on various 
Government boards and other bodies dealing 
with production, or on boards whose work 
generally affects labour’s interests.” Adequate 
representation on all such boards’ was 
requested. 

Labour-Management Committees 

In regard to labour-management produc- 
tion committees, the Congress said that it 
was only recently that the Government had 
given this matter “any serious consideration,” 
and this “at a time when war production 
is decreasing.” It was felt that Government 
action was “at least two years too late to 
be of any great value.” Although the 
Congress was prepared to co-operate in the 
matter, it was pointed out that “it is not 
the function of Jabour-management com- 
mittees to assist in the liquidation of war 
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industries and try to explain to workers why 
it is impossible to provide them with other 
employment.” 


Income Tax 


Criticism was expressed of the present 
methods of income taxation, and it was 
asked that the Government exempt overtime 
pay and the cost-of-living bonus from income 
taxation. It was felt that levying a tax on 
the bonus diefeated the purpose of making 
the bonus compensate for the increase in the 
cost of living. In regard to overtime, the 
brief cited the recommendation of the 
National War Labour Board that considera- 
tion be given to the unwillingness of workers 
to work overtime because of a feeling that 
they were required to pay undue proportion 
of their additional earnings in income tax. 
The brief observed that labour is ordinarily 
opposed to overtime, believing that a regular 
day’s work is sufficient to tax the energies 
of any worker. 


It was further asked that the exemption 
be raised to $1,500 for married workers and 
to $1,000 for single workers. 


National Health Policy 


In regard to the draft Bill on Health 
Insurance which has been under considera- 
tion by a Special Committee of the House 
of Commons, the Congress recommended that 
the health services provided should be “(1) 
nation-wide in scope; (2) preventive as well 
as curative, with emphasis upon prevention; 
(3) complete, covering -all forms of treat- 
ment required; (4) open to all, irrespective 
of income; (5) democratically controlled, 
through fully representative bodies, on which 
lay members shall be in the majority, and 
(6) directed especially towards the improve- 
ment of health standards in the rural areas.” 


An increase in the number and capacity 
of hospitals, convalescent homes and medical 
schools was recommended, as well as encour- 
agement of an increase in the number of. 
doctors, dentists and nurses. 


Other Proposals 


Included in the other requests of the 
Congress for action by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment were the following :— 


Establishment of a national policy in the 
coal industry, and appointment of a council 
containing representatives of labour, employers 
and the Government to deal with the fuel 
requirements of the country; to be matched 
by similar action in the steel industry. 

Granting of free transportation within 
Canada to members of the armed forces on 
furlough, and of post-free correspondence; 
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continuance of demobilized members of the 
forces on full pay and allowances until they 
can be gainfully employed; raising of the 
clothing allowance to at least $125. 

Setting up of a representative committee 
to study a national immigration policy, to 
“make it possible for Canada to take a 
worthy part in the United Nations’ program 
for world resettlement”; with provision being 
made for the employment of all Canadian 
workers before admitting immigrants. 

Immediate steps to facilitate the entry into 
Canada of all refugees whom it is still 
possible to rescue, without regard to race, 
creed or financial condition. 

That the Government use its influence 
towards the re-establishment of the League 
of Nations. 

Continued support of the League of Nations 
Society in Canada in the “important task of 
educating the public with regard to tthe 
necessity , of international co-operation for 
the maintenance of world-peace.” 

Appointment of a permanent Board of Con- 
ciliation and Review on which the organiza- 
tions of civil service employees would be 
represented, to deal with matters affecting 
workers in the public service. 


Reply of Minister of Labour 


Replying to the criticism of lack of repre- 
sentation, the Minister of Labour, Honourable 
Humphrey Mitchell, stated: “We have more 
labour advisers in the Dominion to-day than 
the total personnel of the Labour Depart- 
ment prior to the war.” Labour advisers on 
boards: and agencies connected with the 
Department of Labour totalled 309. 


The Minister: said that the contribution 
made by employers and employees in assist- 
ing the Department and by their advice is 
of inestimable benefit. Referring to the 
National Selective Service Advisory Board, 
the Minister lauded the manner in which 
both employer and employee representatives 
had measured up to their responsibilities, and 
added: “We never make a move in major 
policy without consulting employer and 
employee representatives on the Board”. In 
this respect he particularly referred) to the 
service rendered by Mr. Mosher himself. 


Dealing directly with the disputed wage 
control order, the Minister pointed out that 
the penalty provided in the old order of 1942 
dealt with employers; in the new order it 
had been made applicable to employers and 
employees. 


When the war broke out the Government 
immediately decided to protect the living 
standards of the Canadian people, and in 
trying to prevent inflation the Government 
has been — successful. Emphasizing the 
measure of this protection, he pointed out 
that during the comparable period in the 
\ast war there had been a 54 per cent in- 
crease in the cost of living, while in the 
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present struggle living costs hadi increased 18 
per cent, of which 3 per cent represented 
the rise since the controls became effective. 

The Minister pointed to a 71 per cent 
increase in trade union membership since 
the war started, and! in this respect indicated 
that “in the old days trade unions had no 
place to go” for redress but that now they 
had recourse to regional and national boards. 
Indicating the protection afforded now to 
labour organizations, he instanced P.C. 4020 
which made it illegal to intimidate a person 
wanting to join a trade union, and defined 
it as a “fundamental step in the right to 
organize” in this Dominion. 


Remarks of Prime Minister 


The Prime Minister, referring to the magni- 
tude of the problems raised by the brief, 
pointed out that in addition the Government 
had the burden of conducting a war and 
that some allowances should be made on this 
account. 


“Tt 1s easy to criticize”, observed the Prime 
Minister, “but what is needed is as great an 
effort in the other direction.” 


Noting the attitude of the Congress in 
regard to family allowances, the Prime Min- 
ister stated in part as follows: “You find 
fault with the Government for introducing 
family allowances, but on the other hand 
you state you have no objection to such a 
program as part of a national social security 
system. In the Speech from the Throne it 
is set forth as a part of the social security 
program. I ask any member of this Congress 
to stand and say he is opposed to family 
allowances as a part of social security. There 
was never a thought to have family allow- 
ances as a substitute for fair wages. 

“T have tried my best to meet the wishes 
of labour and in this measure we are 
endeavouring to achieve for the next genera- 
tion that equity of opportunity which labour 
has declared as necessary. 

“T ask if you find anything in this brief 
that suggests we are still in a terrible war”. 
(At this juncture the Prime Minister indi- 
cated the seriousness of the situation in 
Italy). 


The Prime Minister, in referring to the 
home front, stated that the situation resolved 
itself into two factors—the production of war 
materials and the battle against inflation. 
On the production front, he declared, “labour 
has registered a magnificant suecess”, and then 
observed: “Is it not true thst the future 
well-being of our country will depend on 
whether the cost of living can be kept down”? 
He considered that in the event of inflation 
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the workers would suffer most. Continuing, ; 


the Prime Minister said:— 


“The price ceiling could only be main- 
tained by co-operation between all elements 


—those in business had to make sacrifices— . 


and equally labour has to see that wage 
stability is maintained. Far be it from me 
to say that there is not hardship for every- 
body, and I think it is marvellous the way 
both groups have seen the national necessity. 
But what is needed is a greater understanding 
that the Government has to put through 
certain Orders in Council. Sometimes the 
greatest good in this world is in what we are 
able to prevent”. 

Referring to the wage order which had 
aroused such criticism, the Prime Minister 
stated that last autumn when the order was 
planned, industrial unrest was very strong. 
The Government was obliged to take some 
action, but was now ready to amend the 
order. 

Mr. A. R. Mosher 


Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the Con- 
gress, replying first to the Minister of 
Labour’s observation on labour representation, 
stated the National Selective Service Advisory 
Board more nearly approximated what labour 
has requested than any other board or com- 
mission. He stressed that labour wanted 
representation on policy making and admin- 


istrative bodies as well as advisory. In ; 


regard to family allowances, Mr. Mosher said: 
“The fact remains that the announcement 
followed an Order in Council freezing wages 
at dangerously low levels in this country, and 
until the Government is prepared to amend 
that order and to assure a minimum wage 
that will enable a man to feed his family, I 
don’t think family allowances should be 
considered”. 
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Commenting on the increase in labour union 
membership, he considered this was due, not 
because of Government agencies, but because 
there are more people employed, and because 
“we have had so many restrictive controls 
that workers felt the need of greater labour 
organization to protect themselves”. 


Mr. Pat Conroy 


Mr. Pat Conroy, secretary of the Congress, 
observed “that this was the most satisfactory 
interview we have ever had with the Govern- 
ment.” Mr. Conroy considered that much 
labour dissatisfaction would be avoided if the 
Prime Minister would ask labour to set up an 
advisory committee for periodic consultation. 
“For three years”, continued Mr. Conroy, “I 
have stressed the seriousness of the situation 
in regard to labour relations and labour would 
have done a better job if it had received the 
co-operation of your Government. I have 
laid down suggestions as a basis for a nation- 
ally integrated pohcy of labour-management 
co-operation in the interests of war production. 
As a result of the refusal of the Government 
and industry we are not getting a return of 60 
cents on the dollar in war production”. 

Emphasizing labour’s part on the fighting 
fronts, Mr. Conroy declared that there was 
not a man present who was not closely repre- 
sented by an immediate relative in the armed 
services. “Surely labour wants to do a job 
for its sons in the fighting forces”. 

In regard to wage and price control, Mr. 
Conroy stated “We have never opposed price 
control but we insist that wages do not con- 
stitute all the elements in price increases and 
a wage policy should take into consideration 
those factors”. 

In conclusion Mr. Conroy said that labour 
wished to be on friendly relations with the 
Government for the good of the whole country. 
“We want the best relations with the Govern- 
ment, not the worst”. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


in Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
was accorded its annual interview with the 
Government on February 25. The memoran- 
dum of labour proposals of the organization 
was read by Mr. Percy Bengough, president, 
before the following members of the Govern- 
ment: Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime 
Minister; Hon. T. A. Crerar, Minister of 
Mines and Resources; Hon. J. H. King, 
Minister without Portfolio; Hon. J. L. Ralston, 
Minister of National Defence; Hon. Jan Mac- 
kenzie, Minister of Pensions and National 
Health; Hon. J. E. Michaud, Minister of 


Transport; Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Munitions and Supply; Hon. J. A. MacKin- 
non, Minister of Trade and Commerce; Hon. ° 
William Mulock, Postmaster General; Hon. 
C. W. G. Gibson, Minister of National 
Revenue; Hon. A. L. Macdonald, Minister of 
National Defence for Naval Services; Hon. 
Louis St. Laurent, Minister of Justice and 
Attorney General of Canada; Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour; Hon. Alphonse 
Fournier, Minister of Public Works; Hon. 
Ernest Bertrand, Minister of Fisheries. 
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Summary of Memorandum 


At the opening of the memorandum it was 
stated that the delegation represented “a non- 
political trade union centre”. 

“We believe in doing first things first, and 
that the biggest and most important job con- 
fronting all Canadians to-day is still the win- 
ning of the war in the shortest possible time. 
To accomplish this successfully we must make 
every effort in every direction, and through 
every medium, for a one hundred per cent 
total war effort. 

“This cannot be achieved by stoppage of 
work. No citizen can believe that a delay in 
production can advance the war effort. A delay 
in supplies and materials must prolong the 
duration of this war, and this automatically 
brings about a heavier casualty lst of those 
fighting on our behalf. 

“We do not agree that any section or group 
of society should endeavour to take advantage 
of the war situation. Thousands of our people 
in the armed services are making the supreme 
sacrifice so that we may continue to enjoy our 
liberties. We cannot agree that now is the 
time for political parties to utilize this crisis 
and waste valuable time in advancing their 
own political prestige. 

“With such ideas in mind it naturally follows 
that we would much prefer to aid and assist the 
Government than to devote time to protesting 
undue infringements upon our liberties.” 

While acknowledging that controls were 
necessary in wartime, the memorandum 
declared: ‘““We have to keep in mind, however, 
that people in the Government through their 
anxiety to further the war effort have tended 
to emulate the very things we are waging a 
war to destroy. We have to keep in mind 
that trade unions were destroyed in many 
lands and, with this knowledge, we have 
resisted, and will continue to resist, any mis- 
guided efforts of those in authority who seek 
to introduce unwarranted dictatorial methods 
in their attitude towards, and dealings with, 
Labour. In our opinion Order in Council 
P.C. 9384, Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, 
distinctively comes within this category.” The 
Congress welcomed the Prime Minister’s 
assurance that this order was about to be 
revised. 

In order that Canada might take its proper 
place at the peace conference, it was declared 
“vitally necessary for the Government to 
make every effort in bringing about a united 
Canada.” The Congress expressed itself as 
“prepared to co-operate with your Govern- 
ment in doing all possible to bring about 
national unit, victory and a real Canadian 
democracy in which all can participate in a 
full life as complete as human ingenuity can 
make it.” 
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Collective Bargaining 


The Congress complimented the Govern- 
ment for passing Order in Council P.C. 1003 
of February 17 establishing the right of em- 
ployees in industries essential to the prosecu- 
tion of the war to bargain collectively through 
the medium of the chosen representatives of 
their unions. The Congress further appreciated 
the fact that that consultation had taken place 
between the Minister of Labour and members 
of his Department, and officers of the Congress 
prior to the introduction of the order. 


Labour Representation 


The brief continued: “We wish to compli- 
ment the Government on the inclusion of 
labour representatives on the administrative 
boards of Victory Aircraft Limited, Wartime 
Food Corporation, War Assets Allocation Com- 
mittee and War Assets Corporation Limited.” 

At this point Mr. Bengough interrupted his 
reading of the brief in order to compliment 
the Minister of Munitions and Supply on his 
action in accepting the resignation of the 
chairman and members of the board of Vic- 
tory Aircraft, who, he said, had intimated that 
they preferred to resign rather than agree to 
the appointment of a labour representative. 


Lay-offs in War Industries 


The Congress suggested action to deal with 
lay-offs in the following terms: 


“The members of this Congress are seriously 
alarmed about the lay-offs that are prevalent 
in our war industries to-day which is harmful 
to the national unity of this country. We 
would therefore appeal to the Government to 
immediately take steps for the establishment 
of a national committee to study this matter, 
said committee to be composed of equal repre- 
sentatives from Government, labour and 
management.” 


Fair Wages and Union Conditions 


The Congress suggested that as a matter of 
Government policy in placing orders or con- 
tracts for war supplies, preference should be. 
given to employers having labour agreements 
with their employees and observing union con- 
ditions. 

Post-war Reconstruction 


While commending the work of the Advisory 
Committee on Reconstruction appointed by 
the Government, the Congress asked that 
definite plans be made in order to avoid a 
period of economic dislocation and suffering 
similar to that which followed the last war. 
Support was urged to the International Labour 
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Office in its studies on post-war reconstruction 
and rehabilitation. The Congress submitted to 
the Cabinet a copy of its booklet, Vzctory, 
What Then?, summing up its views on the 
subject of reconstruction (see p. 262). 


Family Allowances 


The Congress went on record as being 
opposed to family allowances. Its stand was 
expressed in the following terms: 

“There has been considerable publicity to 
the efiect that your Government intends to 
introduce some system of family allowances. 
This Congress wishes to be recorded now as 
opposed to the suggestion, as in our opinion it 
is economically unsound. We cannot agree 
with the substitution of a system of family 
allowances for decent wages.” 


Other Proposals 


Included in the Memorandum were a num- 
ber of other proposals, among which were the 
following: 


That a contributory Nalional Health plan, 
including hospitalization, be established. 

That free transportation be given at regular 
intervals to all enlisted men while in Canada 
to enable them to visit their homes. 

That the wives and families of Reserve Army 
men receive subsistence allowance while the men 
are at camp. 

That a more generous clothing allowance be 
given members of the Armed Forces on dis- 
charge. 

That it be made compulsory for all ships, 
sailing on our Great Lakes, and coastal vessels, 
to adopt the “three-watch system”; that all 
Canadian ships, regardless of tonnage, should 
earry ‘“ship-to-shore”’ communication for the 
purpose of safeguarding the lives of the crew; 
that the Canada Shipping Act be so amended 
to incorporate the conventions and recommenda- 
tions of the International Labor Office covering 
all Canadian vessels, whether inland, coastal or 
foreign-going. 

That a Dominion-provincial conference be held 
to establish an adequate and uniform scale for 
old age pensions: 

hat a more generous supply of beer and 
liquor be made available in all provinces, pro- 
vided that this did not “interfere or divert from 
our war effort”. 


Minister of Labour 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of La- 
bour, complimented the delegation on the 
conciseness of the presentation. Referring to 
the services rendered by the Department of 
Labour, the Minister observed that many of 
the things which labour had sought for years 
had now come to function. Instancing this, 
he declared that “we are on the road to pro- 
viding an employment service never dreamed 
of four years ago.” He hoped for the elimina- 
tion of controls as soon as practicable, but 
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pointed out that “every move has been made 
in consultation with the employee and employ- 
er representation on the National Selective 
Service Advisory Board. 

Referring to the new labour code, he 
indicated the care that had gone into its pre- 
paration by stating that 22 draft regulations 
had been drawn before the final publication 
of the measure and that 107 suggested changes 
had been received for the 21st draft alone. 
He paid tribute to the provincial governments 
on “their great degree of co-operation” and 
commended Mr. Bengough for his valuable 
aid in drafting the code. 

In conclusion he considered that “that mea- 
sure properly administered will be the charter 
of labour relations in this Dominion.” 

Hon. T. A. Crerar, lauded the Congress on 
its “constructive attitude”, and considered the 
restrictions would disappear when the war is 
over. 

Prime Minister 


The Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, declared he had never listened 
to a brief ‘“‘more constructive and helpful” and 
thanked Mr. Bengough and his officers ‘for 
giving the Government this help”. 

Indicative of the progress achieved in labour 
legislation, the Prime Minister touched on the 
measures enacted in the last 30 years—due 
largely, he said, to the co-operation of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

The Prime Minister emphasized that “not 
enough had been said of the fact that men 
have worked loyally under restrictions. It is 
the sensational which attracts attention. One 
or two strikes have been featured on the front 
pages, but the public are not aware of the 
thousands of strikes which have been avoided.”. 

Continuing, he stated that the wage control | 
order was issued “‘to meet a critical situation 
but was not intended to penalize anyone who 
was doing the right thing in the right way. It 
was designed to stop certain individuals from 
trying to secure advantages at the expense of 
others.” He considered it unfortunate that 
it did not appear with the new labour code, 
but he stated that in its three months of 
operation no one had suffered. He promised 
that the order would be revised. 

Dealing with family allowances, the Prime 
Minister repudiated the suggestion that these 
were In any way a substitute for decent wages. 
“May I say that if such was intended I would 
be the first to give the suggestion the cold 
shoulder’, he declared, and added: 

“Tn fixing wage rates economic laws do not 
take into account the size of a man’s family. 
Large families are an asset to the state but 
may be a liability to the parents. Family 
allowances were part of the objective of a 
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national minimum of social security and 
human well-being. 

In devising such a plan account must be 
taken of the burdens that fall on those with 
large families as compared with small . ones. 
Family allowances help to equalize the burdens 
among all elements of the community and 
make for equality of opportunity in life.” 


Canadian and Catholic 


HE Canadian and Catholic Confederation 

of Labour submitted its program of 
labour proposals to the Prime Minister and 
the members of the Cabinet on February 25. 
In addition to the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, the following mem- 
bers of the Cabinet were present for the 
interview: Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Min- 
ister of Labour; Hon. T. A. Crerar, Minister 
of Mines and Resources; Hon. J. H. King, 
Minister without Portfolio; Hon. I. A. 
Mackenzie, Minister of Pensions and National 
Health; Hon. C. G. Power, Minister of 
National Defence for Air; Hon. J. L. Isley, 
Minister of Finance; Hon. J. E. Michaud, 
Minister of Transport; Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Munitions and Supply; Hon. 
N. A. McLarty, Secretary of State; Hon. 
J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce; Hon. Colin Gibson, Minister of 
National Revenue; Hon. A. L. Macdonald, 
Minister of National Defence for Naval 
Services; Hon. L. S. St. Laurent, Minister 
of Justice and Attorney General of Canada; 
Hon. A. Fournier, Minister of Public Works; 
Hon. E. ‘Bertrand, Minister of Fisheries; Hon. 
L. R. LaFleche, Minister of National War 
Services. 

Introducing the delegation, Mr. Alfred 
Charpentier, president, thanked the Govern- 
ment for enacting the new labour Code. “It 
may not be perfect”, he observed, “but it 
can be improved”. Refuting criticism of his 
organization that it had failed to improve 
conditions among textile workers, he declared 
that the Confederation had improved working 
conditions 100 per cent in the last seven 
years. ‘“We have presented 25 requests to 
the National War Labour Board for increases 
which have been granted.” 

Continuing, Mr. Charpentier asserted that 
“in the aluminum industry our movement 
prevented two or three strikes which had 
been fomented by another union”. 

In its memorandum, read by Mr. Gerard 
Picard, secretary, the Confederation noted that 
“the Canadian Constitution extends to the 
Federal Government, in wartime, a temporary 
jurisdiction over matters which, in normal 
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In conclusion the Prime Minister stated 
that “as far as labour is concerned the allow- 
ances would be applied to food, clothing, 
shelter and education—all of which create an 
extra demand for the things which labour is 
producing and thus make possible greater 
wages.” 


Confederation of Labour 


periods, are under the jurisdiction of the prov- 
inces,” and it “shares the opinion of those who 
favour the post-war return to the provinces of 
all the jurisdiction which they possessed prior 
to the war.” It observed too that the war and 
social security have resulted in two schools 
of thought, opposed to each other, being 
prevalent at the present time. One tends to 
favour a still greater centralization at Ottawa 
while the other favours concurrent legislation, 
in order to conserve the autonomy of the 
provinces, which would at the same time assure 
the success of the war effort and the application 
of a national plan of social security. The 
C.C.C.L. agrees with the latter stand’ because 
it is of the opinion that it is the only way in 
which the existence of the Canadian Con- 
federation can be protected.” 


In a general preface the C.C.C.L. considered 
that the various wartime measures, regarding 
wages, price controls, industrial relations, 
national selective service and the present system 
of taxation, do not give satisfaction to the 
workmen. Labour feels that they are caught 
between too-low wages and too-high taxes. The 
taxes, in certain cases, are even higher in 
Canada than they are in England. And the 
higher cost of living index has not brought to 
thousands of workers proportionate readjust- 
ments in wages. 


Wartime’ Wage Control 


That section of the Confederation’s obser- 
vations on wartime wage. control was, in part, 
as follows: 


The C.C.C.L. notes that P.C. 9384 “freezes” 
basic wages more than ever. The rectification 
of injustices and inequalities is provided for, 
but they can only be rectified to the extent that 
the prices of goods or services will not be 
affected. The Order even goes so far. as to 
formally permit the War Labour Boards to 
decrease wages. And yet wages in Canada have 
never attained such a high level that it imme- 
diately became imperative to start thinking of 
reducing them. 

The €.C.C.L. is of the opinion that the prob- 
lem of wages should be linked to the price 
stabilization plan so that, in cases of injustices 
and inequalities, the corrections can be made in 
both domains at the same time. And, in this 
connection, there should be close co-operation 
between the National War Labour Board and 
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the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. In 
addition, the Order, we believe, should not open 
the door to reduction in wages. 

It is likewise quite in order to draw the 
attention of the Federal authorities to the fact 
that the decision to include the cost-of-living 
bonus in the basic wages, without any definite 
plan in the case of piece-work or any other 
incentive plan, will result in a considerable 
number of Canadian workers suffering reduc- 
tions in wages. The C.C.C.L. protests against 
this way of proceedings. 

The C.C.C.L., finally, suggests that the most 
important decisions of the Regional Boards be 
published in the LABouR GAZETTE, as is now 
done for all important decisions of the National 
War Labour Board. 


Labour Code 


The views of the C.C.C.L. on the new 
Labour Code were expressed as follows:— 


We submit that this measure should limit its 
jurisdiction to the vital industries needs in the 
country’s war effort and should only be adopted 
after agreement between Ottawa and the prov- 
inces. ‘The C.C.C.L., furthermore, suggests that 
such a Code should clearly consecrate the right 
of association of all wage-earners affected and 
should provide the obligation, for employers, to 
negotiate collective labour agreements with the 
syndicates sufficiently representative and respon- 
sible in the eyes of the law. 


(“Any labour union,” interjected Mr. Picard, 
“should be a legal entity responsible before 
the law.’) 


The Labour Code also should exclude what 
are commonly called “company unions”. Our 
Confederation also believes that sufficient pro- 
tection should be granted to minority unions. 
We also declare ourselves in favour of the 
compulsory arbitration of industrial disputes 
and of the appointment of a permanent indus- 
trial relations board upon which organized 
labour would be properly and proportionately 
represented, as compared with the total member- 
ship of the body. 

The C.C.C.L., finally, would accept in the 
Labour Code a provision that strikes would 
only be legal after all arbitration procedures 
have been exhausted and after the reporis of 
the interested parties have been transmitted. 


National Selective Service 


In regard to the administration of National 
Selective Service, the C.C.C.L. expressed itself 
as follows: 


The application of the National Selective Ser- 
vice regulations have given rise to many com- 
plaints among workmen and, to remedy most 
of the breaches encountered, the Confederation 
makes the following suggestions: 

(1) that all ordinances regarding compulsory 
labour transfers be repealed because the present 
situation, to our mind, no longer makes such a 
procedure necessary; 

(2) that more National Selective Service local 
offices be established in the larger centres in 
' order to make proceedings more expedient and 
more satisfactory; 

(3) that unemployed men and women be not 
obliged to report themselves on a fixed day each 
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week at the offices of National Selective Service 
but that, instead, they be advised, whenever 
necessary, by letter, telegram or telephone; 

(4) that every employee be given the right 
to ask for an enquiry of his particular case even 
sy he has received the regular notice of seven 

ays; 

(5) that the present delay of three days, for 
crc temporary work, be extended to six 

ays; 

(6) that the principal decisions of the boards 
of referees be published in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
as well as the main directives given to local 
officers by the Director of National Selective 
Service; ! 

(7) that, to facilitate the placement of 
workers, there be in the most important offices 
of National Selective Service a liaison officer 
between the local director and the business 
agents of the labour unions. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The C.C.C.L. made the following recom- 
mendations on the administration of unem- 
ployment insurance: 


The Chairman of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission recently announced that the cheques 
issued for the unemployed would be given out 
through the intermediary of a number of un- 
employment insurance offices in each province. 
This is an improvement which will render a 
valuable service to the working classes and 
which is much appreciated by the C.C.C.L. 

The Confederation suggests that the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act be amended in order 
to take into account the following points: 

(1) a substantial increase in payments for 
those having dependents; 

(2) that payments be made from the first day 
of unemployment; 

(3) that, when each new unemployment in- 
surance book is issued, there be inscribed in it 
the amount of the contributions paid to cate 
and the number of days for which they were 
paid; 

(4) that female employees retain their right 
to payment, when they cease working, even to 
get married, and that this be taken into account, 
if, later on, they resume work again. 


The C.C.C.L. once more insists that the Com- 
mission, as such, exercises its functions inde- 
pendently of National Selective Service and that 
its jurisdiction, as is provided for by law, be 
re-established. Unemployment insurance and 
the employment service, at the present time, are 
no longer under the authority of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, in virtue of Order 
P.C. 7994, but are under the control of an 
officer of National Selective Service who is a 
representative of the employers. The Con- 
federation cannot convince itself that such a 
situation is necessary for the efficient prosecu- 
tion of the war. It believes, rather, that what 
is requested by all labour unions be done and 
that a proper equilibrium be re-established in 
the Commission by seeing that it is composed 
of three members representing the [Federal 
authorities, another the employers and the third 
the employees. 

Our organization, finally, continues to regret 
that it is not represented either on the Advisory 
Board of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission or on the National Employment Advisory 
Committee. 
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Women in Industry 


Dealing with the subject of women in indus- 
try, the Confederation, commending improve- 
ments since last year, suggested that the 
federal and provincial governments “pay still 
more attention to this question, first by regu- 
lating the incentive systems, then by pro- 
hibiting night work for female workers and 
do this by reducing their working time to 
three shifts of six hours each, without any 
decrease in wages, in all industrial establish- 
ments where it is possible to do the work in 
the daytime. The three shifts, for the duration 
of the war, could work on the following time 
schedule: first shift from six in the morning 
until noon, second from noon until six in the 
evening, and the third and last from six p.m. 
until midnight.” 


Family Allowances 


In connection with family allowances the 
Confederation made the following observa- 
tions: i 


(1) Our organization always has favoured a 
social policy based and centred on the family. 
Any society that has or shows no particular 
solicitude for the family and the home cannot 
pretend to be and call itself a Christian and 
civilized society ; 

(2) The Confederation favours the institution 
of family allowances. But it believes that such 
allowances should constitute a supplement to 
and over decent wages and not merely to and 
over low wages. We suggest first of all decent 
wages sufficient to allow an average family to 
live decently and then, the institution of family 
allowances. Those allowances should not be a 
means to freeze certain wages at a too low level. 


(3) If the Federal Government is going to 
institute a system of family allowances, the 
C.C.C.L. suggests that the number of children 
be not limited to five or six, as is being 
rumoured. It seems to us that the same justice 
should be granted to the families with more than 
six children. May we point out, in passing, 
that only 4-2 per cent of all Canadian families 
have more than six children and that it would 
not be fair to make exception with their case 
and refuse to grant them the same protection 
than others. 


Income Tax 


The section of the memorandum dealing 
‘with income tax was as follows: 


We would suggest that annual income of one 
thousand dollars ($1,000), or less, for bachelors, 
and of fifteen hundred dollars ($1,500), or less, 
for married people, be exempt from income 
taxes. In all cases of single persons earning 
up to $2,000 a year, and of married people 
making up to $2,500 a year, we think that the 
Department of National Revenue should verify 
the taxes paid in each case and decide if and 
what reimbursements, if any, should be made. 


The C.C.C.L. likewise thinks that overtime 
pay and moneys given for holidays with pay 
-should not be subject to income taxes. 
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Our organization finds that the present income 
tax forms are far too complicated and suggests 
that they be simplified considerably so that 
workers can fill them out easily. 

The Confederation, finally, would have no 
objection if the Government wanted to organize 
a national lottery to increase its revenues and 
to compensate for the previously mentioned 
suggested reductions in taxes. 


Minimum Wage Order 


Claiming that Minimum Wage Order P.C. 
7679, was “being violated by a large number 
of employers”, the Confederation recom- 
mended that employers on finishing a contract 
should obtain a certification from the em- 
ployees that the legal minimum had been paid 
and that employers be not paid by the govern- 
ment department concerned until such a certifi- 
cation was filed. 


Immigration 


Iixpressing itself as emphatically opposed to 
immigration, the Confederation declared::— 

“Canada, first of all, should be able to enable 
its population to live suitably and to provide 
gainful employment for all those wanting to 
work, before opening the doors to immigrants.” 


Other Recommendations 


Among the other recommendations contained 
in the memorandum were: 


Increasing old age pensions to $30 per month 
and reducing the eligibility age to 60 years. 

According greater representation to bilin- 
gual French Canadians in appointments of 
higher officials to the Department of Labour, 
and also in the three new government 
departments. 


Appointing a representative of the C.C.C.L. 
as technical adviser of Canada’s official dele- 
gate to the forthcoming International Labour 
Conference. 


Favouring of co-operatives and “cites- 
jardins” in any restoration of part two of 
housing legislation and “abolition of the 12 
per cent tax on building materials in order 
to render property more accessible to the 
working man.” 

Favouring more severity in the application 
of the various rental ordinances, especially in 
the section providing that a landlord can 
evict a tenant in order to sub-divide his 
lodgings. 


Minister of Labour 


The Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, paid tribute to the Confederation for 
the manner in which it had measured up to its 
responsibilities. In particular, the Minister 
lauded the co-operation given the Department 
of Labour by Messrs. Charpentier and Picard. 
After noting several points raised in the 
memorandum, the Minister promised sincere 
consideration of all matters contained. 
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Prime Minister 


The Prime Miunister, Right Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King endorsed the words of the 
Minister of Labour on the help that the brief 
would be to the government and stated that 
the government intends to review the measures 
proposed. 

In regard to the new wage control order, 
he said it was prepared at a time of industrial 
unrest to counteract certain tendencies that 
were developing. However, he pointed out 
that the order had been in operation three 
months and that not a single industry had 
been adversely affected. ’ 
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The Prime Minister assured the delegation 
that “these orders are not passed to make it 
difficult for labour,” and he praised the manner 
in which labour has accepted the situation 
“fn order to prevent worse conditions arising.” 

He also was emphatic that there ‘‘was no 
desire to invade provincial jurisdiction” and 
added: “Let me point out that all are inter- 
ested in social security measures, and if we 
have to wait until every province agrees then 
the Lord help social security in our day and 
generation.” 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


MEMORANDUM of proposed legisla- 
tion was submitted to the Government 
by the Dominion Joint Legislative Committee 
of the Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 
on February 23. 
The memorandum was signed on behalf 
of the Brotherhoods by: A. J. Kelly, Chair- 
man of Committee, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen; W. H. Phillips, Vice-Chairman of 
Committee, Order of Railroad Telegraphers; 
Wm. L. Best, Secretary of Committee, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen; H. B. Chase, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; J. L. D. Ives, Order of 
Railroad Conductors; J. J. O’Grady, Brother- 
hood of Maintenance-of-Way Employees. 
The memorandum contained the following 
requests and items:— 


(1) That the necessary. amendments be 
made in the Railway Act at the appropriate 
time to insure that the action taken under 
the War Measures Act making it unnecessary 
to station a person on the back of the tender 
when an engine is moving in reverse over 
level crossings, be continued after peace is 
declared. 

(2) That the annual appropriation to the 
Railway Grade Crossing Fund be increased to 
at least one million dollars, with a view to 
eliminating all level crossings as expeditiously 
as possible. 

(3) That a national transportation policy 
be adopted at an early date with a view to 
the more orderly regulation of all forms of 
transportation and that favourable considera- 
tion be given to the Report and recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations. 

(4) That changes be made in the Income 
Tax Act so that its incidence with respect to 
certain exemptions be made equitable for 
railway workers and pensioners. 


national 


(5) That a health insurance plan be set 
up to insure adequate and timely preventive 
and curative medical, dental and hospital 
services. While recognizing that constitu- 
tional considerations might be involved, it 
was urged that health insurance was of 
importance and merited federal 
financial assistance and! co-operation, even if 
existing provincial health facilities and ser- 
vices were continued. 

It was further requested that existing agree- 
ments between the railway brotherhood and 
medical association, covering medical services 
and pensions be protected and that “railway 
employees contributing to such plans be left 
undisturbed until such time as they, by a 
class or group, express a desire to be covered 
by a federal scheme.” 

(6) That an annual appropriation of at 
least two million dollars be provided to assist 
individuals and organizations engaged in 
scientific research into the causes and 
remedies for cancer and tuberculosis. 

(7) Recognized as of general national 
concern, we have noted with interest the 
reference made in the Speech from the 
Throne that plans for the establishment 
of a national minimum of social security 
and human welfare should be advanced as 
rapidly as possible; that such a national 
minimum contemplates useful employment for 
all who are willing to work; standards of 
nutrition and housing adequate to ensure the 
health of the whole population; and social 
insurance against privation resulting from 
unemployment, from accident, from the death 
of the bread-winner from ill health and’ old 
age. It is further noted that when suitable 
arrangements are reached with the provinces, 
the Government will be prepared to recom- 
mend measures to provide for Federal assist- 
ance in a nation-wide system of health 
insurance and for a national scheme of 
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contributory old age pensions on a more 
generous basis than that at present in opera- 
tion. Whatever measures are introduced by 
Parliament covering the broad field of social 
security and related subjects, it is our desire 
that we will have an opportunity of reviewing 
such measures and, if necessary, making such 
suggestions as may seem appropriate regarding 
them. 

With respect to health insurance and 
contributory pensions, we desire the Govern- 
ment to note particularly that for many 
years, certain classes or groups of railway 
employees in various parts of Canada have 
enjoyed the privileges resulting from their 
own efforts and contributions made to 
different so-called “Medical Associations”, and 
that contributory pension plans, established 
by negotiations and mutual agreements with 
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the major and some of the smaller railways, 
have been in effect for many years. We 
respectfully request that these existing agree- 
ments covering medical services and pensions 
be protected and the railway employees con- 
tributing to such plans be left undisturbed 
until such time as they, by a class or group, 
express a desire to be covered by a Federal 
scheme. 

The delegation made reference to proposals 
made to the Government in 1948 with respect 
to post-war works projects and noted that 
some of those concrete proposals had been 
incorporated in the memorandum submitted 
to the House of Commons by the Special 
Committee on Reconstruction and Re-estab- 
lishment. A pledge was given of continued 
co-operation in this important task. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour 


In presenting their proposals for legislation 
to the provincial Government on February 16, 


the New Brunswick Federation of Labour 


emphasized that while wartime needs must 
be given first place, they considered that 
certain legislative changes could be made 
without undue interference with the efficient 
prosecution of the war. 


The amendments suggested in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act were drawn up by 
a committee of the Federation and the New 
Brunswick Accident Prevention Association. 
It is urged that the maximum amount of 
wages on which a workman’s compensation 
is based should be raised from $1,500 to $2,000 
per year; that the percentage of earnings paid 
as compensation should be increased from 60 
per cent to 66% per cent, but for permanent 
total disability should be 100 per cent, though 
in such cases it should not exceed 66% per cent 
of $2,000 per year; widows’ pensions should be 
increased from $30 to $40 per month, and an 
additional sum up to $125 provided for burial 
expenses when it is necessary to transport 
the body a considerable distance for burial. 


Artificial members and apparatus, supplied as 


a result of an injury, should be kept in repair 
by the Board when they deem it necessary. 
The Federation expresses disapproval of 
certain amendments made in the Factory Act, 
1937, before that Act was proclaimed in effect 
in 1943. These changes include lowering the 
minimum employment age from 15 to 14, and 
permitting employment of children even 


younger “upon written authorization of the 
Minister.” It was urged that a normal work- 
day of eight hours be established, with time 
and a half for hours beyond eight, and that 
the limits on overtime of women and boys 
under 18 in the 1937 Act, namely 12 hours 
a day and_68 a week on 386 days a year, be 
restored. 

The Federation believes that an amendment 
should be made in the Labour and Industrial 
Relations Act to the effect that employers 
“shall recognize and! bargain collectively with 
the members of a trade union representing 
the majority choice of the employees’; and 
that the provision preventing employees of 
the Crown from coming under the Act should 
be eliminated. Similarly, the Federation 
objects to work done by or for the Govern- 
ment or any municipalities being excluded 
from. the Industrial Standards Act. 

The enactment of an apprenticeship Act 
is again urged. It is considered that such a 
statute would be valuable after the war when 
the hurriedly trained tradesmen of the war- 
period have to compete with fully trained 
men. 

Other requests include more definite 
provision for grading stationary engineers’ 
licences, scaffolding inspection, election of 
school trustees, a low cost housing program, 
remuneration for witness and jury service, 
and bringing the Electrical Energy Act into 
force. 
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Provincial Executive of the Trades and Labour Congress in Nova Scotia 


The Provincial Executive of the Trades 
and Labour Congress joined with the Halifax 
and Liverpool District ‘Trades and Labour 
Councils to present their annual suggestions 
for legislation to the Nova Scotia Govern- 
ment. 

Proposals for amending the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act included the furnishing of 
full medical aid during the entire period of 
disability; the raising of the weekly minimum 
benefit paid: to an injured workman from 
$8 to $12; and the basing of compensation on 
weekly earnings at the time of the accident, 
instead of on average weekly earnings for the 
preceding twelve months. It was suggested 
that to the occupational diseases schedule be 
added injurious effects or disability resulting 
from the handling of soda ash, china clay, 
potash, concentrates, breytes, grain, chrome 
salt, green hides, wool and cargoes of a sim- 
ilar nature. 

A forty-cent minimum wage was urged for 
the lumber, fish, fruit and processing industries. 


The appointment of inspectors to enforce 
minimum rates for women was also requested. 

The Industrial Standards Act should be 
applied to all industry instead of restricted to 
construction valued at $25 or more in Halifax 
and Dartmouth. 

Proposed amendments to other Acts include 
fixing a maximum of 21 years of age for any 
person beginning an apprenticeship under the 
Apprenticeship Act, the restriction not to apply 
to men from the Armed Forces; extending the 
Labour Act; bringing the Limitation of Hours 
of Work Act into effect as soon as the war is 
over; extending the Mothers’ Allowance Act 
to include a widow with only one child. It was 
also requested that the Government enact 
legislation providing for the inspection and 
grading of fish. 

In conclusion, the government was urged to 
co-operate ‘with the Federal Government to 
have the British North America Act amended 
so that federal social security legislation can 
be enacted. 


Alberta Federation of Labour 


The Executive Committee of the Alberta 
Federation of Labour, representing the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada and affiliated 
national and international unions, presented 
its annual memorandum of proposed legis- 
lation to the Alberta Government on March 8. 


Workmen's Compensation 


The Federation, while expressing appre- 
ciation of the changes made in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, requested that compensa- 
tion in disability cases be raised to 100 per 
cent of earnings, that compensation be paid 
from the date of the accident, that the limit 
of $2,000 on earnings taken into account in 
computing compensation be removed, and that 
all occupational diseases be covered by the 
Act. The Federation urged also the appoint- 
ment of additional inspectors, capable of in- 
structing employers and employees in up-to- 
date safety methods, each inspector being 
assigned to a district and charged with seeing 
that safety regulations are enforced and proper 
first-aid kitsmaintained. It was recommended, 
too, that qualified first-aid men should be 
employed on all construction, maintenance and 
operational work. Compensation for fire- 
fighters suffering from heart ailments or 
pneumonia occurring during a period of actual 
service, was also requested. 


Collective Bargaining—Union Recognition 


The Government was asked to give favour- 
able consideration to a draft Bill dealing with 


collective bargaining and union recognition 
which had been prepared by the Trades and 
Labour Congress. Amendments in the Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act to pro- 
vide for a check-off for union dues was also 
requested. Complaining that the Societies Act 
had been used “to charter dual organizations to 
divide the real trade union movement”, the 
Federation asked that the Act be amended to 
prevent its use for such a purpose. . 


Wages and Hours of Labour 


The Federation advocated an upward re- 
vision of minimum wage rates and a study of 
the wages and working conditions of domestic 
servants, particularly those working in cities. 
An amendment in the Masters and Servants 
Act was also suggested to require notice of 
dismissal to be based on the conditions of 
employment, i., one week for workers em- 
ployed by the week and one month for those 
employed by the month. Prohibition of 
Sunday work in bakeshops was also urged. 


Other Requests 


Other requests included: Extension of the 
eight-hour day, now in effect in some hos- 
pitals, to all hospitals in the province; in- 
crease in the old age pension, with lowering 
of the pensionable age to 60 years or less and 
abolition of the means test; and a housing 
scheme to provide adequate housing and em- 
ployment for the post-war period. 


War Emergency Training 


Summary of Program—Progress of Enrolment—Industrial Training— 
Apprenticeship—Rehabilitation Training 


i Maas War Emergency Training Program 
provides the following types of training :— 


(1) Pre-employment classes in vocational 
schools for men and women about to enter 
war industry; 

(2) Part-time classes, principally for the 
upgrading of persons already employed; 

(3) Training in plant schools; 

(4) Special classes for 
supervisors; 

(5) Training of enlisted men as tradesmen 
for the Army, Navy and R.C.A.F.; 

(6) Rehabilitation training for persons dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces in the present 
war and referred for training by the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health; 

(7) Assistance to certain categories of 
university students whose services are needed 
in connection with the war effort. 


foremen and 


War Emergency ‘Training is carried on 
under agreements made by the Dominion 
Government with each province. The admin- 
istration is decentralized with a Regional 
Director in each province. Training is given 
in technical schools, special training centres 
and in industrial plants. The provinces and 
municipalities supply the shop facilities of the 
technical schools to the Program free of 
charge. Provincial Governments also pay 
certain administrative costs and share with 
the Dominion in the cost of machinery and 
equipment purchased. All other costs are 
paid by the Dominion with funds from the 
War Appropriation. 


Progress of Enrolment 


From the beginning of the program up to 
January 31, 1944, the gross enrolment in all 
types of projects has been as follows:— 


PAWN AR IAGUSEL ie GN lw as 204,376 
BRIE SU aR hh w dl meas hs os es chats dees a alae 38,806 

NA NEVUa es al olliketa te Be Waae ole Un i men CU Lg 7,14 

DEAR RVI Conesidepeni Weta SN ae Re! ALU RA 61,968 


from the Toros re. ok. ule ices 062 
SU MICOM Eel ay iamiele cane cllenca vel Wan ae 5,189 
320,044 


Industrial Training 


The enrolment in the full-time pre-employ- 
ment classes, part-time classes and plant 
schools showed very little change during the 
month of January and it is anticipated that 
these features of the yprogram will continue 
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to diminish in their extent. Four new plant 
schools have been approved since January 1, 
all in the Province of Quebec. Since the 
outset of the program, 121 plant schools ‘have 
been approved, 46 of which are still active; 
others have met their requirements and 
suspended operations. 


The enrolment in the various units of 
Foremanship Training continues to show a 
substantial increase. The second series of 
Job Relations Training has been exceptionally 
well received across the country and an 
institute was put on in Calgary the beginning 
of February to train leaders in this series 
for the four western provinces. ‘The whole 
plan of supervisory training has been taken 
up by the Civil Service Commission with 
particular reference to Job Instructor Train- 
ing and Job Relations Training, Series 2, and 
sessions have been held for many of the 
Dominion Government Departments. 


Apprenticeship 


On January 21, P.C. 8993 made provision 
for the first. time for. Dominion financial 
assistance to the provinces in the matter of 
training apprentices (L.G., Feb., 1944, p. 206). 
The appropriation for this purpose for the 
fiscal year 1944-45 has been set at $250,000 
and the provinces have been invited to enter 
into agreements for a period not to exceed 
ten years. It is hoped in this way to 
encourage the passing of apprenticeship legis- 
lation in those .provinces where such is not 
already in existence and to increase the 
coverage in apprenticeable occupations in the 
other provinces where apprenticeship acts are 
already on the statute books. 


Rehabilitation Training 


During the month of January the enrol- 
ment of discharged members of the forces 
in rehabilitation training increased nearly 40 
per cent but the gross total is still com- 
paratively small, 634 on January 31. Of this 
number less than 10 per cent were being 
trained on the job in industry. Others were 
being trained im private trade and commercial 
schools but the great majority were enrolled 
in the Government training centres. 
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TABLE 1—INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS DURING MONTH OF JANUARY, 1944 
WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1948, TO JANUARY 31, 1944 


(Subject to Revision) 











NUMBERS IN TRAINING PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 
— From : From 
Borbayesy ARM ah: 14 Marplioe April 1/43 | |) Tn 
to to anuary 
Jan. 31/44 | January | January Jan. 31/44 

DOMINION SUMMARY 
Pre-employment Classes {Men..............05- 10, 609 1,192 669 6, 831 448 
Women...........06+ 5, 553 439 197 4, 459 155 
Part-Time Classes (1) Meri ts Wun! ala aN 8, 486 1,504 SOS NOL HOO elit wench. eek. Iara ies, eceealte 
Women nhs els 1,888 190 ZED a ES!  AOO IN AS RES CIE Noe SAR gioco 
PE GOGAT Re al ater A AN, | URNS SEO 26, 486 3,318 1,599 11, 290 603 

NOVA SCOTIA y 
Pre-employment Classes {Men...........-.+6+: 348 30 22 267 13 
Woments e052, seis were 210 12 164 3 
TO Leer Rail ea mes sty UNpNanite te Ra 558 39 34 431 16 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Pre-employment Classes {Men...........-e.e0e: 440 58 34 246 17 
Womentiis [esis oieis tis 172 39 139 26 
TPOtat en, SAO MRN tL Mi keh hlt he 612 97 35 385 43 
QUEBEC 
Pre-employment Classes {Men..........eceee+- 5,012 496 250 2,765 150 
OMEN ei a Tne Wile 549 55 16 389 30 
Part-time Classes (1) Mena eR wee ie de: 1,227 379 4 ra GCE SAO INS 5 CLE Fe Cen ee eee 
Women Witt. eee, 7a MR LR. RIERA [RL ila UM eget IPR ELAR MOU eM PRALEM a) I eneceala AMD Bag 
oh Boy ch Gam eg Uae DAY AVI Sa A PLAIN 6, 810 930 407 3,154 180 
‘ ONTARIO 
Pre-employment Classes {Men.............20+- 3; 135 377 194 2,512 170 
Women tu ss tacesictars 3,364 257 113 2,767 62 
Part-time Classes (1) MVE er We Bay ee aha 4,131 698 ZONE Y Pa SOM Ree Ne eee eat aE 
Women cole vohisisters 1,423 155 DOANE. edh i) VB CB Wie teeny fae ak ee ee eae 
Total's bitsy Sa hich Sur BVA ah A Wei MR Hea 12,053 1, 487 796 5, 279 232 
MANITOBA 
Pre-employment Classes {Men...........-.0-- 618 82 60 312 36 
OMEN, sdie atdsiianee Aa Pee te ahet BS h Ty) Foy WB iui Maes Shae A eet gee setara dy 
Part-time Classes (1) Menit) Axe ON etetcss 253 LOD Uy ee Den urls MAL GT iss so ete Fug Rite cet 
Women. lily deities Kira eee Sy... «0 RRA ae eel sarolete cree ikea ster alaietene Alls aval amatlnrs SUNN a raneie tie. oar sete 
Motel’. Pw Fea, OMe ie ee anaes 889 191 82 312 36 
SASKATCHEWAN : 
Pre-employment Classes {Men.............+26- 236 42 33 147 25 
ORMETU el .eveee's laste iede 316 17 265 18 
Part-time Classes (1) NOt. 1a. ncsieieaceipierate & Si OE MB iP Roa prt Os Are SOP REEe IC-k Lan caste lees, | DORI hi A aan 
Women Wore’. ut eis? | RT a a UR VRepeaey PTE gp ih Retr, NN PM | Fee ee Seige SERS 3 
OUR Re is ee sean Hpbi tsa yi void 673 59 40 412 43 
ALBERTA 

Pre-employment Classes {Men..........---e00: 242 90 56 93 27 
ener! Yau ey, 386 38 is 274 3 
Part-time Classes (1) 1) Cy I hhh Ae WE 105 12 DN OM) 8 ZN AES en EST Rc arenet ate stella 
Womens}. 22 0au8 iN. PR Ren 27 | UNION Nes On| Met QPS PEN SIRE ORT mR ete Ge re eae 
PROG ALeislicels pM tegs OUI | Te eee 735 140 81 367 30 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Pre-employment Classes {Men..............0+- 578 20 489 10 
ONC... Lose ee On 538 17 461 13 
Part-time Classes (1) Men yn.) ee. ein 2,662 306 tH tien «Og RP Ree oe, amas el Males BES A oH CHS 
WOMEN: cuit. 2 84 sreiose.s 378 SO AE MOURA ORC MI tee etc soit ated | ota (shal oon tepezer ait 
Total siti, . ppreiee We. 3 Se aia 4,156 375 124 950 23 





(1) Trainees in the Part-time Classes consist largely of employed persons who are being given training at the request of 
employers in War Production who wish to up-grade their employees. , 

(2) Includes those graduates who, though actually placed prior to January 31, 1944, were not so reported until after January 
1, 1944. si 
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TABLE 2—TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL Ist., 1943 


(Subject to Revision) 








DOMINION SUMMARY 


R.C.A.F. Classes 
Army Classes 
Navy Classes 


we eeereese es ees eseveeseoeseseeenes 
ee ee cece sees eo eeereeesreseeeesoese0s 


eer ee sees ere eeseereeeresrseeseeeeeseeee 


NOVA SCOTIA 


R.C.A.F. Classes 
Army Classes 
Navy Classes 


Cr a ee 
eeee oe eer eeereoeesesce eer es eoooeee09000 


eee e ees eose ee eceseseresceree ee eoeoe0e8 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


BRAC BARNES CLASSES i svataters sarees es aetna hdl oun, 


Army Classes 
Navy Classes 


i 


eee reese essere scesr sere eese se ereeoseeee 


From 
April 1/48 


to 
Jan. 31/44 


NUMBERS IN TRAINING 


January 


At First - 
of 


Enrolled 
in 
January 


January 


CoMPLETED TRAINING 


From 
April 1/43 


to 
Jan, 31/44 


In 
January 


| | | | 


29,936 
11,991 
3,615 


6, 105 
2,106 
590 


1,330 
1,061 
431 


6, 465 
2, 445 
868 


45, 542 


8,801 


2,822 


9,778 


394 
665 
25 


Peer oeeseseorsfeeoeseceoes eee 


114 
17 


ceo esse ee eee 


er td oe eS Rte ae ea rer ee 


1,084 


131 


eee) | ee eee ee eee eee ee ees ee ee ee eee 


930 
1,072 
1 


pec eee ere eestor rere reer ese looses eseeees 


see e ees oe ree 


2,003 


ee eee SS Fe ee ee ee 
b 


R.C.A.F. Classes 
Army Classes. cia cicnccsreoe annie eRe geet: 
IN BV LEASES AU PCC RY Wat ean Un WO) Fel ILENE 


eee ee eee oe eeensesesreeree2 2000008 


ne Cen. ek oe ae 


eeeee seers eeeeerecessoreseeeeeraseees 


eee ees eee se ee ses eseereoeseeee8 





MANITOBA 


REC wAGR Classes ic ib Wiig se VCR Mme I sca 
Army: Classesihos<cordal ooo usash tn anctbots 


SASKATCHEWAN 


FEC FAVE Clagses iis aCe ek ek UN in ER 
Ari ye@ IASses ma So Ou OL gies abe canoe lune Ry 


ALBERTA 


RiGcAuh Classesayiat as nsias vies teal cou ecsreolalbe ee 
Army Classes aan sore) Ue aia Dass we 
Navy Classes ay nessa rn eeuans bebe ote 


oe mene 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
REG) ACB Classes eM et allen ER ULI UE RCC Ske 
Army Classes) och Pee. PROS oa 
ING Vy (Classes te ce... os Mae aie hoc G ae akc wie ele te ae 





2,700 
1,733 
210 


coe ee sees aee 


Sn eee eh eee ee ee ee eee eee a ek ee) ee 


4,643 


DURES ESD AEE AS (EE EE ED) ee a ee ee ee | 


13,512 
3, 963 
2,991 


483 
118 


|] | | sd 


20, 466 


802 
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TABLE 3—TRAINING IN INDUSTRY DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1944, WITH TOTALS FROM 
APRIL 1, 1948, TO JANUARY 31, 1944 


(Subject to Revision) 


























COMPLETED TRANSFERRED TO 
NuMBERS IN TRAINING TRAINING PRODUCTION BEFORE 
TRAINING FINISHED 
From From From 
April 1/48 At Enrolled At April 1/48 In April 1/43 In 
to First of in End of to January to January 
Jan. 31/44] January | January |} January |Jan. 31/44 Jan. 31/44 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
Plant Schoolsiiws) eo. 82 Men 7,629 570 718 ’ 570 5, 146 490 895 138 
pas Women 9,694 715 834 754 6,697 605 la pes! 98 
Part-time Classes........... Men 2, 834 898 151 881 Ae Soleil, 163 Date ee 
Women 1, 287 387 64 406 806 44 Gaia aerae 
mebaylty sais eiaen cette nth 21,444 2,570 1, 767 2,611 14, 500 1,302 2,047 236 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Plant SeChoolstacvausoeumeeatis Men 185 D5 Prose Duvcuties 4 137 21 Bl hslsascees. aetna 4a 
Women CLO PNESEUCRR eR ORES aT TERIESE TORRE UG ety bende OTA Z| Redo uae Ball Aenea ees 
Part-time Classes........... Men DRT eee HT oak DAT SU ROO Fea ay NVR 2BR AR TERI RH Tom PRM | os 
Women Ppp WM Sh OA oe wal Bib RMD ARE Mo hd) Be TO Ty Deere Seton ca ENSUES ee | Uae ee ea 
RO RRR) OTe HENAN UN YA 261 PAT Ua tam AD 4 210 21 Bs Ue 2 be 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Plamp SCHoolse ewes vals siete Men 63 11 ii 15 2.1 Wea ue i) RARE UROL penal As lad 
Women a Dil ae eek 5 5 6s Ok Re CR cho Cue oe aan aa 
Bey 2A Ra eT We 74 11 12 20 AD Al divesetc ns tote Je dG. ia Reba te aoa 
QUEBEC 
PlantiiSchoolstiue siden Men 2,678 Pats 212 223 1, 295 134 586 19 
Women 1,059 159 96 135 695 108 80 1 
Part-time Classes........... en 636 379 34 271 321 137 OF] ical eae 
Women 105 59 24 49 49 33 Ga ee ee 
DOE CnC Eee el aay 4,478 808 366 678 2,360 412 695 20 
ONTARIO 

Plantischoolselewa dc. eek we 4,191 291 306 282 3,462 286 Is Yetta AN ae A 
Women 6,201 429 505 461 5, 146 433 PATAB Werle Bleek 
Part-time Classes.........-. {Men 1, 924 489 53 524 1,346 fet | WAC SEE Tak | OC Ra 
\Women 1,159 328 40 357 735 Ns ie Rit an, hehe ye 
STi teadiin)) serie siecih eee anne Need 13,475 1,537 904 1,624 10, 689 748 Soil enade weer 

MANITOBA 
Plant Schoolawycusie vce sane Men ATS SNUG VR RO SRY AD Ik eu 1 ie RA A Sea ED RPS P| aos Ce 
Women 1,060 62 64 62 363 30 470 19 
Part-time Classes........... I CSS RD ARR StU hake A A oy GA IN a Tl Wl coe pp QOL shucks selva evel ec OIE CHT OR ees 
Women LS eas Aeron sar a eas ed ve sttres| Le ee Cha BD Fests am Re gi Se svat der ae AE ey een et 
i Bay Cam ray DO a 1,121 62 64 62 408 30 479 19 

ALBERTA 
Blant Schoolsice cy (wen Us Ua asl a BS SRA AS Re AD. RAY Pay el edt WR S| TAG Ate a PRR eke IE To | 
Women 371 33 56 47 VPAayty Pas Be rea Id 31 24 
Total Mice Ae eee 371 33 56 47 BAG RE ae 31 24 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Plant Schools............... Men 485 32 193 46 201 49 210 119 
Women 946 32 108 44 319 34 512 54 
Part-time Classes........... en 218 30 64 86 131 Sil itetc at arcane Pace 


—-_————$<——_ | ——————————————— | —$ —— —— | | | SN 
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TABLE 4—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 
FROM APRIL 1, 1948, TO JANUARY 31, 1944 


’ (Subject to Revision) 


DOMINION SUMMARY 


NUMBERS IN TRAINING 











PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 





























a a ent rs ne arene era acetates ea NO a Ce an an fF eT oh a 


TS 


In SGhoolss,, vee a se: os draperies oh heater Men 
Women 
Anindustryics ses os eer Re es Men 
Women 
KROGH EMA wees eee delete kis uitae 6 tates 
NOVA SCOTIA 
ANESCHOOLS UA Aieceen tae See nes teal Men 
Women 
Ini tncdtistry, 5) BASE INO ee Nig en 
Women 
Oa gas Me, She Bes ah ees ita aos «Seti Dae 
NEW BREUNSWICK 
TmSchoolsp yaa mies ae ek a Lh Men 
Women 
In Wad ustry ee Pee yy th en 
Women 
Total Eee LAER NG aR Rabe aaN ate 
QUEBEC 
TM SCHOols Wee ee eae ae ees Men 
Women 
InNAnNGdustrve we see ee ee Men 
Women 
TO tale el Vena, Were tamale oie ah Me 
ONTARIO 
INGOCHOO Sikes WAM MAMMA erie Men 
Women 
Tel GUSEVE Nr ee ee he eects seats Mento: 
{Women 
FOCAL re eo mE nnn 
MANITOBA 
TM Schoolster se ee ee Men 
Women 
DTI CUSER Ve was Acai oleae Leia en 
Women 
A Noy al Sa dette a ea ECLA Ne rt att 
SASKATCHEWAN 
IMESCHOGIB yer ce nee Nisei oes Men 
Women 
Troha hustrey hu acta rcceneiauok uk se eveesraay en 
Women 
ARToR ea RN pe wena tants SU MINIS UH Ny 
ALBERTA 
IniSchoolse reece eee NS aMatls breieieces Men 
Women 
TWO US Eyal wesc Wes ta cleiee Rele en 
Women 
FD OLN Sere sete UE a atRGS AUR a en ae 
BRITISH COLUMBIA ° 
MES CHOO Se ee acre stort cis stocmecttters lo aleea oie Men 
Women 
AN ANAUSET IEF x oeere Sores csoacunte outs en 
Women 
4 Bye 1 Mei cer 1 8 ARMIN NS 


From : From 
April Y/4ay Abeta Bamoled yt) Ati Eel | acer Paap Gy Ts 
Jan. 31/44 January January January Jan. 31/44 January 

1, 400 363 245 511 592 44 
109 65 32 83 9 2 

f 49 29 15 39 6 3 
De Ree ee Hl ed 1 AUN a akiece, MA NEG) Rel A ae a 
1,559 457 293 634 607 49 
35 5 9 9 21 3 
EK, eto TON LT Re ca fh LAN, 4 RO, LL CCT 
36 5 10 10 21 3 

41 10 8 12 a] 2 
roan ae ro ddl MlgdiNlilah a dnddashua tie i js ila eae fa alii appa 
42 10 9 13 13 2 
408 ha 54 103 189 12 

2 16 2 15 2 1 

i} WTA MCAS le BO BA Cea aC COAL De Mi SAB a Pi 8 

429 94 56 119 191 13 
199 63 25 TN) 95 8 
20 3383 4 12 Dil ae Rasy ays aes 

28 15) 8 20 5 2 

UL IER ph Ra 1 Ue aaa te i gH EN 

248 91 38 110 102 10 
152 50 32 67 39 5 
23 14 8 18 2 1 

BU isa aa 1 U1 POLLS aL IM) LOO Re Lane 

176 64 41 86 41 6 
136 41 21 55 64 3 
10 4 5 9 wd areas MPU hth 

a oh apa A pee ae PS beet tae a RINE Gt ang te 

149 48 26 67 65 3 
212 57 60 109 81 5 
18 12 5 AG Pian Geese Ba atl aT a sapat al oan 

5 4 il PUA MARE I i ae IT SL A SULA A 

235 73 66 130 81 D 
217 60 36 79 90 6 
18 6 8 12 PAM ON TE cg 

9 6 3 8 1 1 

244 72 47 99 93 7 


(1) Includes those graduates who, though actually placed prior to January 31, 1944, were not so reported until after 


January 1, 1944. 


Activities of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Increase in Claims for Benefit—Summary of Applications Since February, 
1942—Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped 


URING January 1944, 11,751 claims for 

Unemployment Insurance benefit were 
received in the local offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. This represents 
an increase of 5,189 claims over the 6,562 
registered in December 1948. During January 
of last year 4,637 claims were filed in the 
local offices. Compared with last January, 
the number of claims has increased in all 
provinces, but Ontario and Quebec have ex- 
perienced the greatest relative increases. The 
increase in claims during January over Decem- 
ber, when 6,562 were filed, is also striking, the 
highest proportional increases occurring in the 
western provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia. 

The number of persons who signed the live 
unemployment register in the last week of 
January was 12,439 compared with 6,216 in 
she last week of December. Persons sign the 
live register in a local office each week when 
they report, respecting their unemployed days 
during the preceding week. Thus, as happened 
in January, the number signing the live register 
in a week may be greater than the number of 
claims received within the month, since those 
who claimed in a previous month and are still 
receiving benefit sign the register each week. 


Persons Receiving Benefit 


During January, 4,570 persons received a 
total of $131,037 for 69,637 unemployed days 
compared with 2,226 persons who were paid 
$52,600 for 29,160 days during December and 
2,381 persons who received $70,650 for 37,663 
days in January 19438. In the present month, 
therefore, the average duration of the unem- 
ployment compensated was 15-2 days as against 
18:1 days in December and 15-8 days in 
January last year. The average amount paid 
per beneficiary was $28.67 in January com- 
pared with $23.63 in December and $29.67 
last January and the average amount paid per 
compensated day of unemployment was $1.88 
in January, $1.80 in December and $1.88 in 
January 1943. 

Tables 2 to 5 present data respecting the 
number of claims forwarded to insurance 
offices and their disposition, reasons for non- 
allowance of claims, persons receiving benefit, 
benefit days paid and amount of benefit paid. 

Tables 8 and 9 present a breakdown of 
claims according to the occupations and ages 
of claimants. 


Application for Unemployment Insurance 
Benefit, February, 1942, to December, 1943 


From February, 1942, when the payment of 
unemployment insurance benefit in Canada 
was commenced, until the end of 1948, 63,584 
applications for benefit were made by un- 
employed workers. 


Claims for benefit are filed by applicants at 
local offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. The local cffice verifies the 
reasons for separation from employment, and 
notes details of the contributions recorded 
in the current insurance book. 


Claims are then referred to Insurance Offices 
for adjudication. Of the total claims received 
at local offices from the commencement, 
58,106 were referred to the Insurance Offices. 
Of these, 44,179 were allowed and 11,490 dis- 
allowed, while at the end of December 2,437 


_ claims were still pending. 


An Insurance Officer may allow any claim 
for benefit and there is no appeal from his 
decision to allow a claim. If the Insurance 
Officer does not consider that he can allow 
a claim, he advises the applicant of the reason 
the claim is not allowable. 


There are a number of reasons under the 
Act why claims for benefit may be disallowed. 
The most common reason for disallowance 
involving approximately half the rejected 
claims so far, has been in the case of workers 
who voluntarily left their employment without 
just cause, and thus disqualified themselves 
for benefit. Another one-third of the dis- 
allowed applications have resulted from work- 
ers either not having made sufficient con- 
tributions under the Act or not having been. 
in insurable employment. About one thousand ° 
claims have been rejected due to the claimant 
having been discharged for misconduct. Other 
reasons are listed in Table 4. 


Every claimant has the privilege of appeal- 
ing against the decision of the Insurance Of- 
ficer regarding his claim to the Court of 
Referees, where there is an equal representation 
of employers and employees. Of the 11,490 
claims disallowed, 1,364 applicants whose cases 
were heard took advantage of this privilege. : 


The Insurance Officers’ adjudications were 
upheld in 928 cases and 184 appeals were al- 
lowed. In the majority of the allowed cases 
either new information was to hand or medical 
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certificates were forwarded which contributed 
conclusive evidence for allowance. In 152 
cases, the Insurance Officers referred cases 
directly to the Courts of Referees for decision 
and of these, 114 cases were allowed and 38 
disallowed. 

Appeals of 1388 claimants were withdrawn 
from the Courts and there were 54 cases which 
awaited hearing. 

' There have been 8 appeals to the Umpire, 
of which 2 have been allowed and 6 disallowed. 


Inter-State Claims 


Since April 12, 1942, 5 claims have been 
filed in Canada by United States citizens 
resident in Canada and 12 claims were filed 
by Canadian claimants who were resident in 
the United States. $169.59 was paid to the 
Canadian claimants resident in the United 
States and 20 benefit cheques were issued. 


Benefits for Discharged Members of the Forces 


Under the Post Discharge Re-establishment 
Order, the Dominion Government makes em- 
ployer and employee contributions to the un- 
employment insurance. fund on behalf of 
former members of the armed forces who have 
been in insurable employment for 15 weeks 
in any 12-month period following their dis- 
charge. Such contributions cover the period 
of military service subsequent to July 1, 1941, 
the date on which contributions under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act were first made 
by civilians. 

Contributions so far made by the Dominion 
Government in respect of services in the armed 
forces now total $53,983.30. (See Table 6.) 

Unemployment insurance contributions made 
by the Government are in addition to other 
benefits and grants payable to discharged 
members of the forces (male and female) 
under the Post Discharge Re-establishment 
Order (L.G., May, 1943, p. 587). 

A recent amendment to the Order concerns 
the relationship between unemployment in- 


surance benefit and out-of-work benefit pay- 


able to discharged service personnel and is 
described elsewhere in this issue (p. 404). 
Piacement of the Physically Handicapped 


That the public are interested) in the 


_ employment possibilities of physically handi- 


capped workers was demonstrated at a 
series of public meetings held recently in 
Quebec and the Maritimes, and addressed by 
Mr. Louis J. Trottier, Chief Commissioner 
and Mr. R. J. Tallon, Commissioner of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission; and 
Mr. H. C. Hudson, Supervisor of Special 
Placements, Employment Service Division, 


Ottawa. Well-attended meetings were held at 


Quebec City, Moncton, Saint John, and 
Halifax. These meetings complete a series 
of conferences held in fourteen centres across 
Canada for the purpose of focussing public 
attention on the employment of physically 
handicapped persons. A feature of all meet- 
ings has been the active discussion period 
following the addresses. 

The subject of Mr. Trottier’s address was, 
“National Planning for the Physically Handi- 
capped”. Mr. Trottier asserted that it isa 
national duty to see that persons who have 
suffered disablement have an opportunity to 
live as full and useful lives as possible. The 
restoration of disabled persons to productive 
employment will be an economic adwantage 
to the nation; and the aim is not to place 
a disabled person into any work but into 
the most skilled work of which he is capable. 
Mr. Trottier also stated that no matter how 
handicapped or disabled people gare, it must 
be remembered that they are still integral to 
the life of the community, and the social 
order. will suffer if they are allowed to fail 
in their effort to live a full and useful life. 
He stated, also, that restrictions placed on 
the émployment of the handicapped which 
are not justifiable om a functional, environ- 
mental, or industrial risk basis, are entirely 
artificial; and it should be remembered that 
in each case the significant factor is that the 
handicapped person is like his fellows in more 
ways than he is different. Mr. Trottier went 
on to declare that a plan must be worked 
out to facilitate the finding of employment 
suited to all those who are handicapped, 
especially disabled war veterans. We must 
have a co-ordinated program of employment, 
and must contact employers to influence 
them towards providing jobs for handicapped 
persons. Some employers who had _ never 
thought of employing handicapped workers, 
once persuaded to do so have declared them- 
selves more than satisfied with their work. 

Mr. Tallon pointed out that war leads to 
increased physical disability, but that Cana- 
dians can be assured that plans for the 
disabled veterans of the present war, and 
designed to effect their rehabilitation were 
commenced four months after Canada entered 
the war. The government has already made 
provision for the treatment, training, and 
necessary financial assistance to all persons on 
their discharge from the armed forces. 
Although as yet, notwithstanding the wonder- 
ful work done by the various. welfare 
organizations there was no plan for the 
complete vocational rehabilitation of handi- 
capped persons, such a plan is now being 
evolved by the employment service of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
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In the course of his address, Mr. Hudson 
pointed out that it is easier to compile a 
list of occupations which handicapped per- 
sons cannot fill than it is to make a list 
of all the jobs they can do. Once placed 
in suitable employment, the physically 
handicapped person is not vocationally handi- 
capped. Every conceivable type of handi- 
capped person has made a direct contribution 
to the war effort. The war has given these 
folk an opportunity to show what they can 
do. In the work of special placements, 
emphasis will be placed on a man’s abilities 
rather than on his disabilities. Dependence 
will not be placed on the sympathy of an 
employer as a factor in the employment of 
the handicapped; but rather on the ability 
of the employee to do a good all round job. 
Very shortly, five supervisors of special place- 
ments will be appointed,one for each of 
the five regions of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. 

Next, special placements sections will ‘be 
organized in the seventeen largest employ- 
ment and _ selective service offices across 
Canada. These will serve as a focus for all 
agencies working in the interests of the 
physically handicapped, and will co-ordinate 
all their efforts to place handicapped persons 
in remunerative employment. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that at March 1, 1944, 187,449 employers 
with insured employees were registered, and 
3,146,067 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books. 
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Registration according to Regions and for 
Canada as a whole are shown in the following 
Table:— 


TABLE 1—PROGRESS OF REGISTRATION AS AT 
Marcu 1, 1944 


Employers’ Insured 

Establishments Persons 
Region— Registered Registered 
Mamritinies:))\. 3oeceer 11,309 237,345 
Que beet wg. aur 36,485 982,216 
AUNUERT IOs) fe arden vohsla toa 51,411 1,213,838 
BP TSIVAES Niu Mien 1 25,302 420,856 
Pane eee eine 12,942 291,812 
Total for Canada. 137,449 3,146,067 


TABLE 2—-NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS 
FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LocaL OFFICES, FEBRUARY, 1942, TO JANUARY, 
1944 


BPebruany, 1043) 20.) acoA REY 663 
Mareh yy hO4? “kus thei), ceed abe 4,124 
PA Dit BOG i deo Ue li a 2,925 
BLays POZE ae a hie a Sate ta 2,799 
PUR unt wie BLE: We aalaeey R BIL ty Re 5» dane 4,629 
OUny UO ae stay eed 2,668 
WATT OUST LOLS PILE cE Duials ater cl aFeutietk 1,855 
September! 1942002), DPV DMUs 1,118 
October 9424.2 owes . ae 1,058 
November 1940.0. vn lions 1,748 
VISCOMOGES EOL. gta elec lake mee Ra ey 
JS ARUEPY, LORS) COINS |. hua annan 4.637 
Pebruaryy i943 Ivins 4,822 
IM amebry WOLD LTA We AN wi oul Mi 5,046 
PAPE a OES sci thie ako Litem adi 3,953 
CE ght iS SS RN platy atta” Gilde eth dlls had yar VIG 
une, POSS OVO Re SHORE... FO), Le 7 2 
Jabs. LOS) ceiks ions ae ot Taare: 1,087 
AVA TB bs ud Ea 0 cea e bles ois cctiny Deans 1,370 
SODECMOCr,) OES oc. we steht ere aan 1,013 
Ceteber? VOLS Pr ye Saha 1,475 
Noventber, (1943: a. dy eaee ake 2,896 
December 1943u2 x where cl cnverars 6,562 
ARAL AR MA a alc eke a hi dg 11,751 


TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, JANUARY, 1944 


Claims Filed at 
Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims 


Province 
Total Initial 
Prince: Edward |Islan dy) 20) ben).e\ ae Ue 43 4] 
INO VeNSCOULC. eelen areee loan lic hata nati ba manele 561 492 
New? rans wite oe! a2 Qe Ae | ME ee A yd 218 205 
CUED ECON AU a Mm Nes LS i ae 5,354 4,785 
OUCAELO Me Sane Nae LURE A te te se 1, 983 1,702 
Manitoba ts te aciips TR Re ce aR). 1005 989 
Baska veMewalkt hile psediarce ete esa ava ue 646 580 
PRU DELUCA SR OM en citer Me eee Ke Td ec aaeee 794 704 
british Colkinm bias ih Seas, |. Ae 1,087 1,018 
Total, Canada, January, 1944........ be egail 10,516 
Total, Canada, December, 1943...... 6, 562 Di lo 


Claims : F ; 
; (includes claims pending from 
Harel ved a previous months) 
Offices for k 
pr aie Entitled Not 
Renewal aah cok to Entitled Pending 
aovaiy Benefit to Benefit 

2 42 27 4 25 
69 509 436 48 96 
13 163 89 18 74 
569 5,178 4,081 443 2,314 
231 1,707 1,374 210 305 
126 981 559 93 544 
66 602 501 39 133 
90 689 538 67 185 
69 894 729 73 197 
17280 10, 765 8,334 995 3,873 
847 5,361 3,097 539 2,437 
444 4,074 3,132 540 1,506 


Total, Canada, January, 1948........ 4,637 4,193 
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TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 








Cumulative 


is 2 : Month of Total 
Reasons for Non-Entitlement Jan., 1944) | April 1, 1943— 


Jan. 31, 1944 














Insufficient contributions; and not in insurable employment............... cc cece cece eccecceneeeus 398 1,515 
Noticapable ot work; and nop available for workg iM Ue MR ARR a GR NA) 6 120 
ossetiwork due to allabour dispute se Ue amet a. ek Sian Mien Ue es Mama SE 3 tS a B27 a 89 
Refused offer of work; and neglected opportunity to work.......0... 0. cc cece cece he cccccccceccucee &i 99 
Discharged for misconGuce ly nls yc Mica A era Mee C i hen U0 Tani eT SR UN ce HRS) LR RR ed 88 341 
Voluntarily lett employment, withowt just cause. i). 01/20 Re bo) MO ie AE A ia 455 2,573 
ELE ESE ICR ARM a UME NET GP TROY cold hese” ay sear uaa = ga eng! 5s AR NM 7 > Gane A Be OE 4] 68 

ADT OYE Ulery MIATA UA Oe etes GHC fee Ae Mp arm et oa ge AER U8 SR Be 995 4,796 


1These include: claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions; 
claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, ete. 


TABLE 5.—_NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT; AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, JANUARY, 1944 

















Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commencing of . Amount 
Province Benefit Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid in Dollars 
$ 
Prince Bo clkw ar chilis lam din dees testes ser Ae ernie int Merete Minny al aie 25 19 BY 665 
INOV EUS CODLAUNE, MII kU Sx n nines mvs T a1) RCIA meres one OIG A SL aia 528 338 8,699 16,429 
Aes scal BS OD akshs (aK ell. IW eae SNP uO any Ai Ia a! OS a NO 38 24 492 890 
Mee Cerra ane aioe a re LN herons RARER En NR EET COTT CE am Ser LOY Ne 1, 656 1,251 26, 873 49, 307 
COG ARTO en eee hayek. dul Heal Rea Gn ees NE UU ea Cue a LU 842 569 11,708 Qaeda 
IVE ATIEO Derr CLA ea aia ate era MN eerie era Vi Re an 430 329 7,199 13,518 
RSOREHSH NOG) SQ ge 1 AY Ory ARUP ADIN OD SD ASUS = VRIES NAM 252 7 8,453 6, 086 
HRI CKETE ipo dle Paa aA JA Oe MAD BAIL: IADR BY ol Aaa Oey WIR CR RS 324 231 4,302 8,467 
CUTTS OLN LAa SY HA MRMOn I RIA) NWN COON SURE pe lect hs, AAC a 475 325 6,534 12 564 
otal; Canada, January, 1944 ' au oy el) wa Ne Ns 4,570 3, 263 69, 637 131, 037 
otal, Canada, Decemiper, O43 AM is 2) ne 2,226 1,491 29, 160 52, 600 
otal, Canada Janna wa ihO4S 0 / SNe edn eh) ley on 04) 2,381 1,662 37, 663 70, 650 
Average Duration of Unemployment Compensated.............ccccccecccuccccuuce 15-2 days. 


AverapesAimount Ombeneh tue aldepenseersom. (Wan UL UC wT et ne $ 28-67 
Average Amount Paid per Compensated Day of Unemployment...................$ 1.88 
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TABLE 7—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO JANUARY, 1944 


Claims Received at 





Number Number | Amount 
ee a Entitled | Number | of Days’ | of 
Ke Avie to ecelvings! Benefit | Benefit 
Benefit 5 
Total Initial | Renewal Benefit Paid Paid 
Hebruary and March, 19425 30e. noes se cee se oe: 4,787 4,768 19 2,003 1,397 15, 280 oy, 753 
PAD B TRL OAD ede teense as elie ialai dis! eet oiaie,ie e/wiere's edebats eis is 2,925 2,869 56 2,117 2,202 22,855 41,559 
INV OAD a PAO creel a Set haere a ere wa lobar sale se = 2,799 2,699 100 2,127 2, 206 28,969 §2,231 
Ttime tel GA DR ele eae seats lhe scale oe sulin shave avs efersleioiei che! = 4,629 4,502 127 1,792 1,881 22,205 39, 536 
TALE yey NO 8 er ces ate tacrapooseycuel aeaslenee seat Sorento acct niet eye anand s 2,668 2,511 157 3, 040 1,616 20, 156 35, 605 
VATIOUIS Gey 428 Oe Sarah Ne alarelat irs ee slat onet oh ohes syste rol eipesuntecis)0\ 1,855 1,665 190 1,690 1,679 22, 537 39, 296 
eteyouvey ell oye gry 39) PR ae ah Chee M5 eis coca cunicnoioiaie 1,118 993 125 826 1,192 15, 153 26,481 
OetowWerw os Meow rete rae sal oreveret alates ears, ovals 1,058 918 140 671 1, 222 14, 270 25, 857 
INjonweiamle (sien ANE DA a nals aan hin aaaGlomm aco Aime 1,748 1,559 189 1, 258 1,036 14, 581 27,220 
WD ecemmber wlOd Ze ea iv nio vo reaiiew nes verte islercnereleiays 3,300 2,968 369 1,819 1,456 20,004 37, 165 
Damiiaryn LOS hares ara bts vera teleleteleveeney= siekas aks 4,637 4,193 444 3,102 2,381 37, 663 70,651 
erry O53 asp econccicvopsietorey cla vorey chor sis) cacpeton lev ot Notawah dee 4, 822 4, 288 534 3, 896 4,079 69, 082 129, 724 
Nia reley POs seu ce wine ware ute vast oniaianet srs josaisvere tye letateo shay « 5,046 4,223 823 4,355 5,996 104, 801 197, 589 
PATTI 04 Setters edict ea al cael cha brayen ctevetepapieto se fhe Leland: a. 3, 953 3,269 684 3,431 5,484 75, 876 142,723 
WE We OAS era, cepee neve etaiel sl erera'= avails 9! whale o1aie/sie'a he's 2,027 1, 630 397 1, 943 4,848 68, 720 129, 132 
arr OA Sees Maiti ie a een kare « or MeAeL cy atorateda) are tavegalazsiolis ll 1,772 1,490 282 1,390 2,729 36, 040 66, 307 
Aina SOB a ah IRA ok olay) Gyan n ot CQ om nota 1,087 870° 217 846 1,868 25, 166 45, 581 
PATS USU pL OAD a eens eels corel) suslehel she oleh e oualatstaraisictapaner afalacale 1,370 1,012 358 924 1,104 16, 467 28, 393 
Seprem bers tere astra. leigrcsiss sielste start eet auaiale a 1,013 835 178 765 921 11, 408 20, 066 
(Oleivelovere WO By een Feb One ae a In inereiaces a 1,475 1, 254 221 897 1,025 13, 782 24,308 
INOVeTM Dea Od sate ete nie cas tae aie oro elletemmta ale tayatea\(elal'er 2,896 2,508 388 1,610 1,297 19, 275 33, 584 
WEeCember ALOT aiw ee te Meee ail cre srenelses sigie’s al'eia 95 6, 562 5,715 847 3,097 2,226 29,160 52,600 


ge ea Te ee et iis ee ct a daa 


TABLE 8—CLAIMANTS FOR BENEFIT BY OCCUPATIONS FOR THE WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 31, 
1943 


Occupational Groups Male Female Total 


Soe eee eae eee eee ee eee eee ee a cae a ord 


Professional and Managerial Workers............... cece cece cee e eee n eee e etre ee eteteeees 62 18 80 
Glee cal Wik RCTS Nee eee Ree cyt a ieee ave sb kot Pee rot telson re eth nletanate vss ge de \nralai micas stsbct esbarie' «fet wae 265 292 557 
ASSEN Con aiaiest Ate aya tater SIC IS sc Calan es dimenrin Sie una cea eieCemaaeRy © ca adie iekuoinrs wnclorokaocis g 87 72 159 
SVC VOT KOU Me cok ean nine: meen aire Lars c/ Meio mi aiarstre Avale abasala/infovelslojateels eialesstassiesles. ate 249 57 306 
Agricultural Workers and Fishermen.............. 50s ce cece eee ere rece e een eee e een ees 1G BPN Ere age oe aia 11 
EO NOT e Tes ee che ete ect succes ter ey rete ssl ls) cele mabe MENU a lalairay aval tadalidinantsve te al est shes Shs espe 2G dy lienweanervanne mess 26 
Toxtuerancd O@lOUNInE WIOLKEESieesarsicisen ince fs cic ates e le clalelelelel eres! el acl oshsiasvelageliaysisie/ lalate mie/e cil 125 444 569 
Tipcecrs eee ae ME eae leat Lola aiees crak askin wlan eodgten eis Hitcal area giiginiatace sintgile giehais = Dt RA Aa NO ai 1 
Qaim and Wood Operators sacouce sa ious axe aig 1 lo. Hofeseke cos itia auereuatcrastnapelchalen slain ats! Welauesobee DUS ARAL Nass lea Ne 21 
Printing WOES vic. hie = Mee te etatate tclele once We atts olelele etl) ays) stove ovalietelatel dies «cosh oela(ate= chor LD pair eualeieie some 15 
Soe abd Weather Workersiy einer ie sities) te atcha conch MT aU Vapi eye (iden el nie. sae ip oieceay eto oi all ox See Meee a ae 14 
Stone, Clay and Glass Workers............cececer eee e ere cence cnet enn eee n ete n cece nes Be tae URE ES Shae 5 
THLSCUTIORIANY OLISCTS Ae UHU MARIN A Hale Sia Wass a cttctale roll sletelels Stele atin ols Wile a telsthenshty stelle shareyer a Wes 90 DO iueliweoardey ne bana 56 
GaN OTS Ae hot ee et n RE ee eRe M I Week uated taialomy aveestetaheya! atx cs'tn ler sietbiaisl ciel slaves ent siel as OF ue en as Uys eve 3 
Other Miners (except Coal) ..........ccccc ccc cece ccc eee nese ce een ee eens ease swine te sein Movie ae DR MS 18 
Construction Workers (except Carpenters) ....... 0... s cece e eee eee e nee e eect ene e en eee BOOW hicectnneaieeeest eae 590 
@arpentersy).0).o. 4: Neves d A RAG fe ete ee Ra eed rt ara ORR ANINE I one atel agalararcl eee) at obec Lod irr anremncehaels 727 
Machine Shop Workers and Operators..........20ce cece cece e cece teeter een arene eeees De CNS ee Ce 151 
Siveatuiletels Workers cits alseiluedet cis aeiaehs) ste miula shave rsuem pretalbiey seo «jsueieielaumole sels e's ledsjeuags + 15 9 24 
Foundry, Smelter and Other Metal Workers............. cece e cess cree eect eee eee es ss 249 89 338 
Miscellaneous Skilled, Workers... . lieu eelemeeets cles oct tab pits o «mh emielalsiehslale veleho el leny ee iein mir 423 124 547 
Aetnanadi@ them Methamicg ea gon ) eis pinto a te he atele aie ess epeeaieleralev ole, iiss ey sea paitleinialaiote) ale FAO eG CVO 44 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers, Heavy Labour............. 00. e eee e cece ener e ees 1 ike? 7 (3 Wea De A Re EAL 1,271 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers, Light Labour............... cee cess eee cece eee eeee 465 218 683 
Ly Wee Potions thy gs RTRs Be Dee ont ag eS RR. ear ele Sete NP 4,893 1323 6, 216 
NN ee 


TABLE 9—-SUMMARY OF CLAIMANTS BY AGES FOR THE WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1943 


19 and less 20-29 30-44 45-54 55-59 60 up Re: 
Doty ss |S oW es ei ee ee | eee | Males pals Total 
M F M F M F M F M F M F ae 
C@anadaverinene a f 454 Pa Uae 663} 1,227 QT 882 Care 611 24} 1,042 11 4,893 1,323 6, 216 


a 
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TABLE 10—CLAIMS APPEALED OR REFERRED TO COURTS OF REFEREES, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO 
DECEMBER, 1943 


: 
TT TTT OOOO 


Court’s Decision 


on 
fe ; t . 
Region 2 pas hone: a Withdrawn Heard ; 
references Allowed | Disallowed 
Maritimes Suese te acseuls ccna abil aeebee 35 4 4 27 7 20 
QuehHee 52 KA Ee Sea alte ean ok ea 686 25 PAL 640 217 423 
Oytario® 26) Ss ee SD oe ane 466 18 91 357 93 264 
Hoa Hig tore PO UR LAPP SN, sh SUN EURO PRED INL SMO 323 6 18 299 76 223 
British Columbian ca oe mie eee (eles aang 46 1 41 5 36 
MEO GAN ye Tk) ReAW) Siehas UAE 1,556 54 138 1,364 398 966 


TABLE 11—CLAIMS APPEALED AND HEARD BY UMPIRE, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO DECEMBER, 1943 
aaoooaanannannnao0o0o000O0000u0O0S0S=A0S=0=um eee eee 


Region 





Number 
of Allowed | Disallowed 

Appeals 
bi stata some eel gs cuore ane ed ciate 7) 1 1 
SSRN pcs chi wham i er a ei 2 Nil 2 
FS MELO AC ANUUR Uae Sean 1 Nil 1 
SRR tMavole: actokes toemaarre 3 3 1 2 
ie sie Nabe Aes sees wales Nil Nil Nil 
aide tahevens¥Nievers Who 'stekeers CRAG 8 2 6 





Workmen’s Compensation in Quebec During 1942 


i Bnaie fifteenth annual report of the Work- 

men’s Compensation Commission reveals 
a considerable increase in the number of 
industrial accidents, a total of 96,888 being 
reported during 1942 as compared with 82,568 
in 1941, and 65,704 in 1940. 


“Since the commencement of the war, and 
particularly since the month of June, 1940”, 
the Commission’s report states, “industrial 
effort in Canada has increased’ tremendously 
and the ‘number of accidents reported has 
shown a corresponding increase.... The total 
of our expenses of administration has been 
necessarily increased to deal with the large 
number of claims reported for consideration.” 


A number of industrial diseases have been 
added to Schedule 3 of the Act in order that 
further protection may be given to workmen 
engaged in war industries and who are 
exposed to special hazards in the manufacture 
of explosives or otherwise. 


According to the report, the amount paid 
out in compensation during 1942 was 
$4,828,348.70 (provisional figure). This com- 
pares with a total of $6,125,241.55 in 1941. 
The largest item on the 1942 expenditure list 
was for temporary incapacity, $2,015,232.52. 
The other items were $1,040,411.54 for 
medical aid; $938,519.84 for permanent in- 
capacity, and $834,184.80 for death. A reserve 
was set up for outstanding adjustments 
amounting to $4,052,737.43. 

Administration expenses during the year 
under review amounted to $591,846.31 
($491,603.91 under Schedule 1; $100,242.70 
under Schedule 2), of which $423,515.71 was 
paid out in salaries of Commissioners and 
staff. Revenues for the period totalled 
$9,345,662.25, and was made up of assess- 
ments, transfers from disaster fund, interest, 
penalties and sundry items. An accumulated 
surplus of $2,080,550.93 is reported as at 
December 31, 1942. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Summary 


NFORMATION in this section regarding 

the employment situation in Canada is 

based upon reports from the tore nan 
sources :— 

The employment situation at the heen 
ning of January, as reported by employers. 
—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
each month reports from firms employing 
fifteen or more employees. These firms 
represent practically all industries except 
agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly ere 
ized business operations. 

The Bureau has been receiving these ate 
for many years; hence, although the figures 
given show idee less than the total 
number of persons employed in Canada, they 
give a valid picture of the trend of employ- 
ment over a period of years. 

Returns received from 14,251 co-operat- 
ing establishments indicated a pronounced 
decrease in employment and payrolls. At the 
beginning of January their staffs aggregated 
1,868,615 persons, compared with 1,916,728 
reported on December 1. 

The index number of employment (based 
on the 1926 average as 100) was 185-7 as 
compared with 190-5 in the preceding month, 
and was 2-0 per cent higher than at January 
1, 1944. 

Information is also embodied in this article 
concerning payrolls, which is furnished each 
month by the co-operating firms. The per 
capita average weekly wage of $29.67 showed 
a decrease of $1.94 from that of $31.61 at 
the beginning of December, while at Jan- 
uary 1, 1943, the figure was $27.92. 


Report on employment conditions for 
February.—A summary of employment con- 
ditions for the month of February has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis 
of reports received from Local Employment 
and Selective Service Offices across Canada. 
These reports describe employment conditions 
in the Maritime, Quebec, Ontario, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions. 

Applications for Sninloyasenns vacancies, 
and placements, January, 1944.—From the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
come reports showing the number of positions 
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reported as vacant across the Dominion, 
together with the number of applications for 
employment and the number of placements 
effected. 

Reports received from the Employment and 
Selective Service Offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission during the five- 
week period, December 31, 1943 to Feb- 
ruary 3, 1944, showed a fractional gain in 
the average number of placements recorded 
daily in comparison with the preceding four 
weeks and a minor reduction when compared 
with the first four weeks of 1943. Under the 
first comparison, the decreases in trade, 
forestry and lodging and construction were 
offset by increases. in manufacturing, services, 
public utilities, mining and finance. Com- 
pared with the four weeks January 1 to 
January 28, 1943, except for a fairly sub- 
stantial advance in forestry and logging and 
minor additions in trade, mining and agri- 
culture, all groups revealed reductions, the 
most noteworthy being in construction and 
manufacturing. Vacancies during the period 
under review numbered 249,311. There were 
245,487 applications for employment, and 
160,281 placements were effected in regular 
and casual employment. 


Unemployment in trade unions.—The 
Department of Labour receives reports from 
the local trade unions throughout Canada, 
showing the number of their members who 
were unemployed during the period under 
review. 

The statistical article summing up _ the 
information contained in these _ reports, 
formerly run monthly in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
will in future appear quarterly. The last 
monthly article was published in the Feb- 


-ruary issue. 


Unemployment as reported by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission.—In the 
article Activities of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission appears each month a state- 
ment showing the number of claims made 
each: month for unemployment insurance 
benefit. 

During January, 1944, 11,751 persons made 


claim for benefit, as compared with 6,562 in 
December, 1943, and 4,637 in January, 1943. 
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The Employment Situation at the Beginning of January, 1944, 
as Reported by Employers 


[ NDUSTRIAL employment showed a pro- 

nounced contraction at January 1 in 
accordance with the movement invariably 
indicated at the year-end holiday season. The 
number of workers released was large, exceed- 
ing that recorded at the beginning of January 
in 1943 or 1942; the general decline was never- 
theless considerably below average judged by 
pre-war standards. The 14,251 establishments 
furnishing information to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reported a personnel of 
1,868,615. As compared with their staff of 
1,916,728 at December 1, there was a reduc- 
tion of 48,113 employees, or 2:5 per cent. 
The crude index number of employment 
(1926—=100), declined from its all-time high 
of 190-5 in the last survey, to 185-7 at the 
date under review, as compared with 183-7 
at January 1, 1948. Since the curtailment 
was less than normal in extent, the seasonally- 


adjusted index showed a gain, rising from 
186-0 at December 1, to 192-9 at the beginning 
of January. : 

It will be recalled that Christmas and’ New 
Year's Day in 1943 were celebrated on 
Saturdays, while many establishments also 
remained closed on Boxing Day, December 
27; the observance of these holidays, par- 
ticularly when they come at the week-end, 
entails a substantial increase in absenteeism. 
These occurrences combined with seasonal 
curtailment of employment in a number of 
industries, to produce an important. decline 
in the weekly payrolls disbursed om or about 
January 1, 1944. These aggregated $55,446,212. 
As compared with $60,596,603 reported at 
December. 1, there was a reduction of 8:5 
per cent, approximating that indicated’ at 
January 1, 1943, when the year-end losses had 
also been exaggerated by the observance of 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 


as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with 


the average number of employees 


they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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the holidays towards the week-end. The per 
capita weekly earnings fell from $31.61 in the 
last report, to $29.67 at the beginning of 
January. The average at the same date of 
last year had been $27.92, and that at 
January 1, 1942, $26.18. in the 12 months’ 
comparison, the index of employment at the 
date under review showed a gain of 1-1 per 
cent; the accompanying increase in the pay- 
rolls was 6°6 per cent. 

The gain of 1-1 per cent in the index of 
employment at January 1, 1944, as compared 
with a year earlier is noteworthy in that it 
is the smallest increase reported in any month 
in a similar comparison for a lengthy period. 
At January 1, 1948, the increase over 
January 1, 1942, hadi amounted to 10°8 per 
cent, while that at January 1, 1942, over 
January 1, 1941, was 234 per cent. The 
relatively slight advance revealed in the 
latest index in the 12 months’ comparison 


affords further evidence of the levelling-off ' 


process now under way in industrial employ- 
ment. 

Communications, retail trade and logging 
afforded more employment at January 1, 
1944, than at December 1; the improvement 
in trade was seasonal, while that in the other 
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two groups was contrary to the usual trend 
at the time of year. The remaining major 
industrial divisions—manufacturing, mining, 
transportation, construction and maintenance 
and services—showed seasonal curtailment, 
which in the first three industries was below- 
normal in extent. The largest decline took 
place in construction, where the reported loss 
of 28,463 persons, or 17:6 per cent, exceeded 
the averagé at January 1 in the period from 
1920. 

The co-operating manufacturing establish- 
ments laid off 23,736 men and women, a 
reduction of two per cent. This was about 
twice as large as the decrease indicated at 
the same date in 1943, but was considerably 
smaller than the average in the last 23 years. 
Rubber and tobacco factories afforded more 
employment, but other divisions showed 
reduced activity. The greatest contractions 
in employment were in textile, food, lumber, 
chemical, pulp and paper, non-ferrous metal 
and iron and steel plants. The shrinkage in 
the last-named is the greatest indicated since 
January 1, 1939. On the whole, the declines 
in the various industries were less-than-usual 
for the time of year. 


TABLE I—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1,. 1941100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 
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Payrolls _and at May 1 of last year, largely as a 


. result of the Easter holidays. The weekly 
The aggregate payroll of $55,446,212, per capita average earnings fell from $31.61 
previously stated as having been disbursed at December 1, to $29.67 at the first of 


in weekly salaries and wages at January 1 January, or by $1.94; the decline of $2.14 
by the 14,251 reporting employers, was lower indicated at January 1, 1943, had lowered the 
by 8:5 per cent than the sums paid at the average to $27.92. ‘ / 


first of December. The decline, which is Tnelud; Ve aisles ‘al 
seasonal, constitutes the fourth interruption “neluding the data received from financia 


in the generally upward movement indicated institutions, the latest survey shows that the 
since the institution of the statistics of pay- number of persons in recorded employment 
rolls in the spring of 1941; the other occa- was 1,933,510, as compared with 1,981,547 at 
sions on which the trend was downward were the beginning of December. The amounts 
at the beginning of January in 1942 and 1943, received as weekly payrolls by these persons 


TABLE II-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at January 1, 1943, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 


Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at J anuary 1, 1944and December 
1, 1948 and January 1, 1943. Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to Revision) 
—0—owuwewewaaaananaaaaaooouououommOeeee oo 


InpEx NUMBERS oF 





Number of] Aggregate Per Capita 
Geographical and |Employees| Weekly Weekly Earnings Aggregate Weekly 
Industrial Unit Reported | Payrolls at Employment Payrolls 
at at SS | CT 
Jan. 1, Jan. 1, | Jan.1, { Dec.1,) Jan. 1, | Jan. 1, | Dec.1,,; Jan. 1, | Jan. 1, |Dee. oats 
1944 1944 1944 1943 1943 1944 1943 1943 1944 1943 1943 
(a) PROVINCES $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces. . 141,089 | 3,807,767 | 26-99 | 29-23] 24-81] 122-2] 131-0] 118-1] 151-8] 176-2 135-7 
Prince Edward Isl.. 2,517 59,361 23-58 25-02 22-46 119-5 116-7 104-6 131-7 136-5 110°6 
. Nova Scotia........ 81,201 | 2,240, 222 27-59 30-69 25°88 117-3 131-2 115-8 144-7 180-1 1384-6 
New Brunswick..... 57,371 | 1,508,184 26-29 27-11 23-34 130-8 131-9 123-1 164-8 171-6 138-8 
Quebec.............. 593,400 |16,692, 209 28-13 30-04 26-12 128-0 132-4 126-3 150-5 166-4 140-1 
Ontario. Oe) Nees 454,475 235173,956 |. 30-72 32°65 28°93 114-5 116-5 115-8 130-0 140-5 123-5 
Prairie Provinces..... 202,630 | 6,156,165 30-38 31-16 29-09 116-5 117-1 109-7 135-3 139-5 122-5 
Manitoba eeu ane 92,915 | 2,751,028 29-61 30°74 28:71 113-6 114-4 110-3 126-9 132-7 120-0 
Saskatchewan...... 38,076 | 1,101,237 28-92 29-25 28-01 107-9 110-6 103-4 124-8 129-4 116-2 
PNY oye) mite, We Wha liek, 1S 71,639 | 2,303,900 82°16 32-77 80-25 126-2 125-3 112-5 153-6 155-4 129-7 
British Columbia.... 177,021 | 5,616,115 | 31-73 | 35-10} 31-56 | 141-0] 143-6] 137-4] 159-5] 179-8 156-9 
CANADA........ 1,868,615 [55,446,212 | 29-67 | 31-61 | 27-92 | 121-5] 124-6] 120-1] 140-4] 153-4 131-7 
(b) Crrms 
Montreal.............. 294,036 | 8,674,649 | 29-50 | 31:07} 27-05] 135-5] 138-3] 127-9] 157-21 173-9 139-6 
Quebec City.......... 39,990 998, 532 24-97 29-14 22-10 169-5 173-7 152-5 205-0 245-2 165-0 
TOTOntO ents eons: 255,257 | 7,836,712 30-70 82°38 28-30 129-2 131-4 126-7 148-0 158-6 134-7 
Ottawa iM 21, 884 575, 713 26°31 27-18 24-17 110-0 115-7 109-5 125-6 136-6 115-6 
Hamilton........... a 58,970 | 1,824, 763 80-94 33°31 29-83 111-2 112-9 119-0 125-1 136-3 129-1 
Windsor Sisieisletehe arstsrane ee 40,748 | 1,537,248 37-73 42-51 36°44 130-1 131-5 136-1 129-0 146-9 130-5 
Winnipeg. <tc ene, 61,841 | 1,695,378 27-42 28-80 26-72 120-5 120-5 114-6 130-5 137-2 121-2 
Wancouver.: jes eaess 91,706 | 2,757,097 30-06 34-06 29-85 180-6 179-0 170-8 208-0 233-6 197-9 
(c) INnDuUstRIES 
Manufacturing cbt evetavevc 1,182,995 |35, 682, 451 30-16 82°86 28-11 134-8 137-4 130-7 | 156-5 174-0 142-5 
Durable Goods!.... 670,690 |21, 799, 217 82-50 36-13 30°54 157-1 160-0 148-5 182-3 206-4 163-0 


Non-Durable Goods} 494,799 |13,243,980 | 26-77 | 28-33 | 24-76 | 114-5 116-9 114-8 | 129-6} 140-1 121-2 
Electric Light and 


Power ee a 17, 506 639, 254 86-52 36-27 35°04 91-7 95-1 91-1 103-9 107-0 | 98-0 
Logging at alate aaiotsleltonttels 78,049 | 1,879,787 24-08 24-37 21-44 164-7 151-7 158-4 202-4 188-8 179-7 
Manan ia been 72,814 | 2,477,253 34-02 37°37 82-99 88-1 89-2 91-6 95-1 105-8 96-8 
Communications sents 28,070 866,175 30-86 30°20 29-51 108-1 107-6 106-2 123-1 119-9 115-6 
Transportation aisronrdete 148,498 | 5,313,001 35:78 35°84 36°10 118-4 120-7 108-7 133-2 135-9 123-9 
Construction and 

Maintenance........ 133,399 | 3,828,192 28-70 29-71 26-83 75:3 92-0 94-7 95-5 120-0 111-6 
Services sf) Ss 43,694 825, 519 18-89 18-97 18-10 113-7 115-6 105-6 132-9 135-6 119°+4 
LAOH ete ish nae 5 181,096 | 4,573, 834 25-26 25-23 23-90 109-7 108-4 108-4 118-8 117-2 113-9 
Kight Leading In- 

dustries............ 1,868,615 |55,446,212 | 29-67 | 31-61] 27-92 | 121-5 | 124-6 | 120-1| 140-4] 153-4 131-7 
Finances. eis. hassles 2 64,855 | 2,076,565 32-02 31-48 30-69 108-2 108-3 106-2 120-3 118-2 113-2 


Total—Nine Leading 
Industries......... 1,933,510 |57,522,777 | 29-75 | 31-61] 28-01] 120-9| 123-9] 119-5] 139-5 | 151-9 130-9 


eon 


1 This classification comprises the following:—Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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were given as $57,522,777 paid on or about 
January 1, and $62,636,434 paid on or about 
December 1. The per capita average for the 
nine main industries, including finance, was 
$29.75, as compared with $3161 at the 
beginning of December, and $28.01 at 
January 1, 1948. 

Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading 
groups, the provinces and economic areas, and 
the eight leading industrial cities, and gives 
comparisons as at December 1 and January 1, 
1943. ; 

The index numbers of payrolls are based 
on the amounts disbursed: by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have 
tries, where rates of pay are above the 
been converted from their original base, 
1926—=100, to June 1, 1941, as 100. The report 
shows that in the period for which data are 
available, there has been an increase of 21°5 
per cent in the number of persons in recorded 
employment in the eight leading industrial 
groups, while the aggregate weekly earnings 
of these persons are higher by 40-4 per cent. 
Including finance, the gain in employment 
from June 1, 1941, to January 1, 1944, 
amounted to 20:9 per cent, and that in pay- 
rolls, to 39°5 per cent. 

Between January 1, 1943, and January 1, 
1944, there has been a slight increase of 1:1 
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per cent in employment in the eight leading 
industries, accompanied by that of 6-6 per 
cent in the weekly payrolls. The explanation 
previously given for the much greater rise in 
the latter than in the former may again be 
stated:—(1) the growing concentration of 
workers in the heavy manufacturing indus- 
average and, in addition, there is a consider- 
able amount of overtime work; (2) the exten- 
sion of the system of paying a cost-of-living 
bonus! to the majority of workers; the rates 
at which this allowance has been calculated 
have been increased’ on more than one occa- 
sion since its institution; (3) the progressive 
up-grading of employees as they gain experi- 
ence in’ their work. In certain cases, higher 
wage-rates have also beem awarded. 

For obvious reasons, the growth in employ- 
ment and payrolls in manufacturing in the 
period of observation has greatly exceeded 
that in the non-manufacturing industries; 
where the index of employment in the former 
has risen by 34°8 per cent since June 1, 1941, 
that. of payrolls has advanced by 56-5 per 
cent. The factors given above as influencing 
the all-industries’ trends operate with greater 
force in the case of the manufacturing group. 





1The Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, requires 
that the existing authorized cost-of-living allowances be 
absorbed in the existing authorized basic wage rates; 
the adjustment in the rates of pay are required from the 
first payroll period commencing on or after February 15, 
1944, 


TABLE III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(AveRAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Jan; (119405. 223. 116-2 118-9 84-3 126-6 111-6 120-7 120-9 103-3 96-9 103-3 113-2 97-6 
Tame sel 941Ss, esness 134-2 130-0 112-7 137-5 121-9 139-6 141-1 116°2 115-0 113-4 123-1 116-0 
Santas ls) 1942. Se. 165-8 183-9 118-9 204-5 162-2 175-0 172-7 131-4 127-2 119-6 145-7 142-6 
Jani) 11943 ees 183-7 180-0 112-0 194-5 166-1 198-7 187-4 140-7 137-6 131-7 151-3 185-4 
Wanye ly” 1944 sc ce 185°7 186-3 128-9 196-9 176-4 201-3 185-4 149-5 141-6 137-5 169-7 190-2 
Relative weight of 
employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic areas 
as at Jan. 1, 1944.) 100-0 7-9 ee 4-4 3-1 31-7 40-4 10-8 5-0 2-0 3-8 9-5 
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Nots.—The “‘Relative weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Even more noteworthy than the expansion 
in the number of workers and the payrolls 
in manufacturing as a whole in recent months, 
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able curtailment in the ron-durable goods 
division as a result of shortages of labour and 
materials, the index number of employment 


in this group was 14-5 per cent above that 
indicated at June 1, 1941, while the increase 
in the payrolls amounted to 29-6 per cent. 
In regard to the marked variations shown 
in the average earnings of workers in the 
different industrial classes, it must be borne 


is that which has taken place in plants pro- 
ducing durable goods, in which the index of 
employment has risen by 57-1 per cent, and 
that of payrolls by 82-3 per cent from June 1, 
1941, to January 1, 1944. Despite consider- 


TABLE IV-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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1The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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in mind that the sex distribution of such 
persons is an important factor, frequently 
associated with variations in the age groups. 
In general, the female workers tend to belong 
to the younger age classes, in which the earn- 
ings are naturally lower than among those 
of greater experience. The matter of short- 
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time or overtime may also considerably 
influence the reported aggregates and aver- 
ages, which likewise reflect variations in the 
extent to which: casual labour is used; the 
degree of skill generally required of workers 
in different industries is obviously an 
extremely important factor. 


Report on Employment Conditions for February, 1944 


The following summary of employment con- 
ditions for the month of February has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department.of Labour, on the basis 
of reports received from Local Employment 
and Selective Service offices across Canada. 


NEMPLOYMENT in the construction 
industry is still of some proportions, 
and other lay-offs are also occurring, but with 
the advent of Spring, the immediate situa- 
tion has to do with plans for the replacement 
of the thousands of agricultural workers, 
presently occupied in war and other essential 
industries, who will be returning to the land 
after the end of March. Practically every 
other Canadian industry—logging, mining, 
manufacturing, even certain construction pro- 
jects—will be affected by this switch-over. 


Maritime Region 


Agriculture —Migration of the farmers from 
their seasonal employment back to the farm 
has not as yet reached any proportions in 
the region and the only sign of coming agri- 
cultural activity is to be found in inquiries 
now being made as to the prospects of secur- 
ing help for Spring work. 


Logging—On the whole the demands of the 
logging industry are being well met. Snowfalls 
have facilitated the task of getting the logs 
out of the bush, and while there are still labour 
shortages here and there, these are by no 
means serious. In the New Glasgow area the 
lumbering contractors are continuingly on the 
lookout for men, and report fair success in 
obtaining them. At Truro several operators 
are still insufficiently supplied, and a number 
of woodsmen are being transferred from Prince 
Edward Island to relieve the situation. In 
the Halifax district quite a few vacancies for 
choppers are listed, mostly in pulpwood opera- 
tions, and there are still calls for fuelwood 
cutters, who are not available locally. 

In the New Brunswick area, Campbellton 
reports that lumbering operations are well 
under way, with no shortage of men as yet. 
Pulpwood cutting is continuing, and no let-up 
is expected before the end of March. 
Fredericton is still in need of many woods 
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workers, although the demand is lessening 
daily, and labour demands in the Saint John 
district are also decreasing but Moncton regis- 
ters a steady demand for experienced woods- 
men, who are not available. 


Mining—The coal mines of the maritime 
region are operating to capacity, although 
there is a continuing shortage of certified 
miners, and the return of soldier miners, still 
continuing, is not adequate to fill the current 
demand. At Inverness, men idle during the 
installation of new machinery at one mine are 
back at work, and another, also held up by 
a breakdown, is working again at practically 
normal production level. In the New Glasgow 
area practically all miners are working on full 
time schedule. 


Manufacturing—As the season advances 
ereater activity is manifested in the manufac- 
turing industry and the demand for labour 
has materially increased. 

Labour turnover in the shipbuilding yards 
at Hebbville and Mahone Bay is on the 
increase. The Halifax Shipyards have followed 
up their advertising campaign for all types of 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled labour by 
obtaining permission for a canvass by their 
own representatives through Ontario and Que- 
bec, as well as in their own region. Quite a 
few applications have been received, and a 
few skilled workers have been sent on their 
way to the yards by the representatives. The 
similar needs of H.M.C. Dockyard cannot be 


’ supplied locally and no assistance has as yet 


been procured from outside points. 

In the Amherst district the aircraft industry 
ig calling. for lathe hands, toolroom bench 
workers and clerical staff, and in the Truro 
area a large number of female workers is 
required for the textile factories. To meet the 
latter need, arrangements are being made to 
transfer a number of girls from the Cape 
Breton area, where they have been engaged 
in munitions work. At Saint. John the labour 
situation has improved during the period, and 
the few demands are being filled locally for 
the most part. Fertilizer plants of the city 
report that they are running nearer to peak 
production than at any time during the last 
two years. 
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Constructton—The seasonal lull in construc- 
tion continues throughout the maritime prov- 
inces, but there is indication that new projects 
will shortly be getting under way. At Halifax 
expansion of the work on an army ordnance 
depot at Willow Park will start in about a 
month’s time, unless adverse weather condi- 
tions prevent. It is probable that remodelling 
by National Defence will begin in April on 
Camp Sussex—orders for painters for this 
work have already been placed. At Frederic- 
ton, also it is expected that two new projects 
will be started shortly, with a resultingly 
greater shortage of carpenters. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculture—As the season advances, some 
requests for agricultural helpers are being filed 
in the region, but for the most part farmers are 
still busied with chopping and selling surplus 
fuelwood, harvesting ice and preparing for the 
coming maple sugar season. In Dorchester 
County, a request has been made for 500 
workers to go to Maine for the sugaring season 
commencing March 15. 


Logging—Some movement of farmers back 
to the land is noted as cutting in the logging 
camps declines. The closing down of camps 
has resulted in the falling off of demand for 
bushmen in the Campbell’s Bay area—about 
103 men have been laid off during the past 
few weeks, and a heavy dispersal of workers 
is anticipated in the next couple of weeks. In 
the Port Alfred district some orders have been 
cancelled, as in the majority of cases there is 
to be no Spring cut. Chicoutimi reports sorne 
3,000 pulpwood cutters in the bush in that 
neighbourhood. While woods operations will 
continue throughout the Spring and Summer, 
it is expected that a fair number of these 
workers will be leaving the camps at the 
beginning of March. At Levis, some 497 
wood-cutters have been directed to the bush 
during the period and at Val d’Or approxi- 
mately 300 men are required to bring pulpwood 
cutting operations up to strength. 


Mining—In the southern section of the 
province the mining industry is quiet, except 
for plans going forward for the replacement 
of farmers on seasonal permits at Asbestos, 
and the probable closing down of the chrome 
operations at Thetford Mines. Campbell’s 
Bay has not yet procured its quota of under- 
ground helpers, miners and machinists for the 
lead and zinc mines of the area, but: hopes to 
fill this demand locally. 

Farther’ north, Rouyn’s base metal miners 
are still short of experienced miners and the 
gold mines also need experienced underground 
workers. At Val d’Or, while no vacancies are 
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reported from the base metal mines, about half 
of the special quota for the gold mines remains 
to be filled. 


Manufacturing—Labour shortages in manu- 


facturing eased considerably during the period, 


as reductions in production continued. There 
is a considerable number of unemployed at 
Quebec, Three Rivers, Shawinigan Falls and 
Valleyfield, and efforts are being made to 
transfer these workers to other centres. Clear- 
ance orders have met with indifferent success 
to date, as many of the workers do not wish to 
leave their permanent place of residence. 

In the Montreal area, there are still a num- 
ber of lay-offs taking place. The transfer 
of workers, both men and women, laid off by 
the war plants, is rendered continuingly dif- 
ficult by the lower range of wages offered for 
the employment available, and in addition, 
many civilian industries which would be will- 


‘ing to expand and absorb workers cannot 


obtain the necessary material and machinery. 
However, the aircraft industry continues to 
offer one encouraging labour outlet—two. large 
plants are hiring on a substantial scale. 

In the shipbuilding yards at Levis 200 men, 
mostly’ unskilled, are still required. There is 
also a continuing demand for electricians, 
plumbers, tinsmiths, etc., though the lack of 
adequate housing is a complicating factor. 

In Quebec and St. Hyacinthe the shoe manu- 
facturing industry is active, and the textile 
trade continues to absorb many of the women 
workers released from other industries. While 
there is a drop in Montreal’s requirements 
in this field, consequent upon the easier lab- 
our situation, labour is urgently requested 
at various other manufacturing centres of the 
region. The tobacco factories, too, are exigent 
in their demands. Granby still ‘has need of 
some 60 girls, but the worst shortage in this 
industry is recorded in Montreal. 

Construction—The Winter slump in con- 
struction continues throughout the region, and 
few new projects are in view as yet. 


Ontario Region 


Agriculture—As Spring approaches, an in- 
creasing number of farmers are leaving their 
temporary industrial employment and return- 
ing to their farms to prepare for agricultural 
activity ahead. In spite of the large number 
of returning farm workers, orders for agricul- 
tural help are mounting steadily throughout 
the region. In the St. Catharines area many 
orders are now on hand for labour on stock, 
mixed and fruit farms, with very few ap- 
plicants for the vacancies as yet. At London, 
the NSS will have an office at the Middlesex 
County Seed Fair in March, to accept orders 
for farm help, and at Woodstock quite a 
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number of agricultural workers on temporary 
permits have been granted separation from 
essential industry in order to return to the 
land. The maple sugar season is likely to be 
early, and this is an added cause for securing 
helpers as soon as possible. 


Logging—The logging industry remains 
somewhat seriously handicapped by lack of 
labour. In many districts saw-log operators 
have been particularly hard hit by the ab- 
normal weather conditions of December and 
January, and a heavy fall of snow would be 
of great benefit for the forthcoming sleigh 
haul. Arnprior and Peterborough are among 
the districts reporting a continuingly heavy 
demand for workers and a corresponding short- 
age of suitable labour. 


In the Timmins area saw-log operators are 


calling urgently for teamsters and loaders. 
As a sequel to the earlier soft weather they 
have been forced to put on night shifts in 
order to get logs out of the bush—and weather 
conditions in the Kapuskasing district are 
now ideal for logging and pulpwood operations. 
Spruce Falls reports that the German prisoners 
are producing well, and the same is, true of 
the Japanese aliens, of whom more are desired. 
One company still requires 400 pulp cutters 
and other contractors and operators in the 
area report similar shortages of cutters, but 


other labour supply is sufficient. 


Mining—Inm the mining field, the earlier 
flow of labour from points outside the district 
on clearance as beginners for the base metal 
mines has slowed down appreciably, and 600 
workers are still needed. Timmins has slight 
improvement to record in its efforts to secure 
workers for the gold mines. N.S.S. officers 
report that it is very difficult to find men 
with the specified qualifications either for this 
work, or for the nickel plant at Sudbury. 


Manufacturing—Local offices report that the 
activities of the Industrial Mobilization Sur- 
vey and the prospect of losing thousands of 
farmers are creating a demand for labour 
in the manufacturing industry of the region. 


The majority of men available to replace 


those who will shortly be leaving essential 
industry lack the required skill and physical 
ability. The most drastic scarcity is continu- 


‘ingly in the ranks of common labour, and 


there is an insistent, widespread demand for 
foundry labourers, as many of these can only 
carry on temporarily. 

In the Toronto area, practically no lay-offs 
have taken place in war plants during recent 
weeks, and any employees laid off are quickly 
transferred to other work. Toolmakers and 
machinists are constantly in demand, and a 
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steadily increasing call is noted for lathe 
hands, and boring and milling machine men. 
Some war plants will take almost any kind 
of men to train as machine operators, since 
skill and physique are lacking. One plant, 
indeed, is experimenting with sixteen and 
seventeen year old youths as inspectors. 
Oshawa’s shortage of common labour ranks 
among the highest of the region, and similar 
conditions, in lesser degree, obtain in other 
large industrial centres such as St. Catharines 
and Guelph, London, Niagara Falls and 
Kingston, Brantford, Hamilton and New To- 


ronto. In these places additional workers will 


have to be found to replace those returning 
to agriculture. 

At Collingwood, work on the tankers on the 
ways proceeds apace. Ice cutting around 
the Steamer Riverton is about to begin, in 
order that it may be moved into dry dock 
for repairs estimated at $250,000. Other ship 
repairs, too, are going forward prior to the 
opening of navigation, and all available men 
are being pressed into service. 


In spite of advertising, radio and the check- 
ing of every possible source of woman power, 
Toronto still lacks some 5,000 women workers, 
who are needed not only in war plants but 
also in packing plants and textile factories. 
The Department of Munitions and Supply is 
pressing for a greater supply of such female 
labour, and other industrial centres reflect 
the shortage in a lesser degree. While the 
trend of female employment in Hamilton has 
been steadily down over the past ten months, 
that city shares in the current demand for 
women workers in primary textile mills and 
hosiery plants. Kitchener-Waterloo and Lon- 
don, Trenton, Paris and Prescott are exigent 
in their call for female labour, but the nature 
of the work offered, combined with not especi- 
ally tempting wage scales, seems to be a 
handicap to the filling of these requirements. 

There have, of course, been lay-offs in the 
region during the month and others are antici- 
pated—but the workers so far released have 
been readily absorbed into other “A” and “B” 
priority industries, or referred (if on postpone- 
ment) to the Industrial Mobilization Division. 


Construction—Activity in construction re- 
mains at low ebb in Ontario, and is even at 
a complete standstill in some areas. Two 
projects of some proportions are the only 
recent developments in the industry. Machin- 
ery is being shipped into Kapuskasing in 
preparation for a major airport undertaking, 
and construction labour will shortly be re- 
quired for this work. At Orillia, work has 
begun on the new wing of the Ontario Hospital 
and for this project some 50 carpenters and 
100 labourers will be required presently. 
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Agriculture—The short-time work in the 
coal mines of Saskatchewan and Alberta has 
resulted in quite a migration of agricultural 
workers back to the farm. Many are also 
returning from essential industry, and hundreds 
of others will follow before the end of March. 
There is a considerable demand for married 
couples and choremen for the coming season, 
with good wages as an inducement to appli- 
tants. 


Logging —The logging problems of the Lake- 
head area have not been greatly alleviated dur- 
ing the period. Total requirements in bushmen 
and pulpwood cutters in this district approxi- 
mate 4,000, and labour is in continued demand. 
Several hundred more loggers are wanted in 
the Fort Frances-Kenora section, where the 
output is definitely curtailed by lack of labour. 
Northern Manitoba still registers a great 
demand, as many bush workers have returned 
to their farms, but northern Saskatchewan’s 
demand has been fairly well taken care of. 
Greater activity has increased the demand for 
bushmen in some sections of Alberta and it is 
difficult to secure suitable workers. Total 
requirements still amount to several hundred 
bushmen. 


~ Mining—The situation in the coal mines of 

the region has failed to improve. With the 
sole exception of Blairmore, (where all mines 
are operating full time, with no indication of 
slack due to lack of orders) and two large 
mines at Red Deer, the mines are suffering 
from the unseasonably mild Winter. In the 
Drumheller area, where all mines are operat- 
ing only from one to four days a week, as 
many men as can be spared are being sent 
to other places where they are more urgently 
required. 


Colder weather has made no change in mine 
labour conditions in the Edmonton neighbour- 
hood,—all the local mines are working part 
time, and claims for part-time benefits have 
arisen over 200. Edson reports that one mine 
is closed altogether, and another working three 
days a week. Conversely, Estevan reports that 
its mines are over-staffed and able to produce 
much more coal than presently required. 


The labour shortage in the base metal mines 
continues. Flin Flon is calling for labourers 
for surface and plant work, underground miners 
and miners’ helpers for the local mines, and 
Fort Frances requires workers of all sorts 
for the Steep Rock Iron Mines. Port Arthur 
reports an improved situation, but production 
in the area still lags as a result of the inexperi- 
ence and calibre of new employees, and some 
123 men are still in demand. At Kenora the 
call for gold mine workers is pressing. 
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Manufacturing—The greatest problem faced 
by the manufacturing industry in the Prairie 
region concerns the replacements to be made 
when agricultural workers will shortly be with- 
drawn from the packing plants and flour mills. 
Several hundred farmers were recruited last 
Fall to bring these industries up to strength, 
and their imminent departure renews the ques- 
tion of adequate help. Brandon, Edmonton 
and Moose Jaw are affected by this situation, 
and some firms affected have begun a campaign 
to induce new workers to accept jobs on a 
year-round basis. 


At Fort William, some progress has been 
made in filling the labour needs of the local 
aircraft plant—roughly 600 workers are still 
needed to bring production to full capacity. 
It is anticipated that a large number of experi- 
enced workers may be obtained from Edmon- 
ton, where an aircraft plant lay-off has released 
some 400 workers. 


Port Arthur, too, is having some success in 
reducing its manpower requirements, though 
skilled mechanics are still urgently needed at 
the Port Arthur shipyard, marine pipefitters 
especially. Tooling up has commenced in the 
aircraft plant of the shipyard, and production 
is now under way with a full complement of 
workers. 


Construction—As there is no construction 
activity of any magnitude throughout the 
region, a large number of carpenters, brick- 
layers, painters, etc., have been unemployed for 
some time. Most of the carpenters have been 
released from the local airport at The Pas, 


_ with only a skeleton crew retained for the 


repair and maintenance of machines and build- 
ings, and at Port Arthur some 25 carpenters 
are drawing benefits. 


In the Medicine Hat vicinity, favourable 
weather has increased the demand for construc- 
tion labour, but it is difficult to fill the vacan- 
cies, as many of the jobs are of short duration 
and men do not wish to leave urban centres 
for temporary work. In the Edmonton area 
electricians and plumbers are still scarce, the 
carpenters laid off from local projects have 
been absorbed and very few building tradesmen 
are idle. 


Pacific Region 


Agriculture —Agriculture continues to make 
very lght demands on the labour market in 
British Columbia, except on Vancouver Island, 
where the shortages of dairy help persists. 
Many farmers have returned to their farms 
from other industries, but an accurate estimate 
in this regard is difficult since permits for 
seasonal entry of industry in rural areas or 
urban districts of limited population are not 
required. 
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Logging—While the logging industry has 
failed to procure the maximum manpower 
requirements, there is a definite easing in the 
exigencies of labour demands. In the northern 
interior, Prince George, although still unable 
to fill a continued call for fallers and sawyers, 
is in better position, than earlier, and in the 
Vernon and Chilliwack areas several camps 
have been closed down on account of the snow. 
Farther south, most companies in the Fernie 
district will continue to operate with a short 
staff until the Spring break-up. 

The Vancouver office reports that logging 
operations are now in full swing, and as a 
result demands for labour have advanced. At 
Port Alberni a continual demand is recorded in 
all branches of the lumbering industry,—young 
men of the required physique are lacking, and 
married men cannot obtain accommodation for 
their families. 


Mining—The only vacancies existing in the 
coal mines of the region at present are for 
certified miners, and the supply of these 
workers would appear to be practically ex- 
hausted for the time being. In the Nanaimo 
area the mines continue to work approximately 
five and a half days a week, and no further 
curtailment of operations is in sight. At Fernie 
there has been no variation in conditions dur- 
ing the month and housing still presents the 
greatest problem. 

Labour shortage in the base metal mines is 
by no means so pressing as earlier in the 
season. In most areas current manpower needs 
are not urgent, although this satisfactory condi- 
tion cannot fail to be affected by the release 
of agricultural workers at the end of March. 

In the Cranbrook area, the principal shortage 
of labour exists in the mine at Kimberley, 
where underground workers, both skilled and 
unskilled, are required. 

The labour situation in the Prince George 
district is generally satisfactory, and a few 
men have been supplied to several gold mines 
of the district during February. 


Manufacturing—The manufacturing picture 
in the coast region has shown no marked 
change during February. In Vancouver the 
needs of the shipbuilding yards are well filled, 
and current demands are easily satisfied. After 
switch-over from one form of production to 
another, the local aircraft plant has stabilized 
itself, and output continues with no new 
demand for workers. Highly skilled machinists 
are in continuous demand in the area. Many 
of these vacancies can and will be filled by 
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machinists and operators of lesser standing if 
the intensity of shortage increases. 


Labour supply conditions continue to im- 
prove in the sawmills of the province. At 
Prince George all the local mills are now in 
operation again, and transfers-in have eased 
the manpower situation. In the Vancouver 
area, too, operators are well supplied with staff, 
except for one large pulp and paper plant up 
the coast, where a shortage of unskilled workers 
Mills which have been shut down 
due to the slackness of log supply will soon 
reopen, and the owners have taken advantage 
of the temporary closure to have their equip- 
ment repaired. 


Construction—There is little new construc- 
tion work under way in the region, with the 
exception of National Defence projects. In 
Victoria, practically all these projects have 
been cleaned up, and there is a resultantly 
increased number of carpenters making initial 
claims for unemployment insurance benefits. 
Vancouver reports a definite decrease in heavy 
construction through. the entire area, and a 
growing number of carpenters and allied trades- 
men are seeking employment. 


Throughout the Dominion 


Transportation—As Spring approaches, the 
labour needs of transportation are on the up- 
grade. Freight handlers are in greater demand 
at coastal ports, and throughout the country 
the approach of Spring thaws makes the work 
of track maintenance crews imperative. A seri- 
ous shortage of such workers is prevalent, and 
the increased demand for railway crew will also 
be difficult to satisfy. 


Grain Elevators—The impending opening of 
navigation is the cause of activity in the 
grain elevator industry, which is attempting to 
stabilize its employment by reducing seasonal 
labour and spreading the work over longer 
periods. It is reported that in addition to some 
50 men now on order for the Lakehead ele- 
vators, the opening of navigation will bring a 
demand for a considerable number of additional 
workers. 


Services—A shortage of help for hotels and 
restaurants continues to be the most pressing 
in the services. The service of institutions, 
laundries and establishments on war contracts 
are also badly in need of assistants, and such 
women as are being released from the manu- 
facturing industry show no eagerness to enter 
this field. 
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Applications for Employment, Vacancies and Placements, 
January, 1944 


(Piel vara received from Employment and 

Selective Service Offices during the five- 
‘week period December 31, 1943 to February 
3, 1944, showed a gain in business transacted 
when compared with the previous four weeks 
ending December 30, 1943, but a loss in com- 
parison with the four-week period January 1, 
to January 28, 1948, the changes being very 
slight in both instances. This computation 
is based on the average number of place- 
ments recorded daily. 


Under the first comparison, appreciable 
increases were reported in manufacturing and 
services and improvements noted in public 
utilities, mining and finance but unfavourable 
changes in trade and logging. In comparison 
with the first twenty-eight days of January, 
1943, declines were shown in manufacturing, 
construction and services and increases in 
forestry and logging and trade. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1942, as rep- 
resented by the ratios of vacancies notified 
and of placements effected for each one hund- 
red applications for work registered at Em- 
ployment and Selective Service Offices through- 
out Canada. It will be seen from the graph 
that the curves of vacancies and placements 
in relation to applications took downward 
courses although the levels were higher than 
those shown at January 28, last year. The 
ratio of vacancies to each one hundred ap- 
plications was 101-5 during the five-week 
period ending February 3, 1944, in contrast 
to 102:2 during the previous period of four 
weeks duration and 94-0 during the period 
January 1 to 28, 1943. The ratio of place- 
ments to each one hundred applications was 
65:3 for the period under review compared 
with 78-4 during the preceding period and 64:9 
in the four-week period ending January 28, 
1943. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices throughout 
Canada during the five weeks December 31, 
1943: to February 3, 1944 inclusive was 8,310 
as compared with 6,462 during the preceding 
period December 3, to December 30, 1943 
and 8,701 during the four weeks January 1, 
to January 28, 1943. The average number 
of applications for employment received daily 
by the offices during the period under review 
was 8,183 in contrast with 6,323 in the previous 
period ending December 30, 1943, and 9,255 
in the first four weeks of last year. The 
average number of placements made daily by 
the offices during the five-week period ending 


February 3, 1944, was 5,342, of which 5,158 
were in regular employment and 184 in work 
of one week’s duration or less, as compared 
with a total daily average of 4,957 during the 
preceding four weeks. Placements in four 
weeks ending January 28, 1943, averaged 6,016 
daily, consisting of 5,699 placements in regular 
and 317 in casual employment. 


During the five weeks December 31, 1943 
to February 3, 1944, the offices referred 232,440 
persons to vacancies and effected a total of 
160,281 placements. Of these the placements 
in regular employment were 154,753 of which 
103,643 were of males and 51,110 of females, 
while placements in casual work totalled 5,528. 
The number of vacancies reported by em- 
ployers was 162,253, for males and 87,058 for 
females, a total of 249,311, and applications 
for work numbered 245,487, of which 156,677 
were from males and 88,810 from females. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by employment offices each year, 
from January 1934 to date:— 


~ 











PLACEMENTS 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
DOB 4M Um, Nel laneava sree 223, 564 182, 527 406,091 
DOB aoe eipeane Una lie 226, 345 127, 457 353, 802 
LOBGH ck, Shrine 217,931 113,519 331,450 
TOS 7a re tang Stee antes ra 275,300 114, 236 389, 586 
TOSS atest iceimomietens oe 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
DOS OF. sea eui leis h aieeds 242, 962 141, 920 384, 882 
OAC rte Sarianchud eta: 320, 090 155, 016 475, 106 
BRYN i Ber ere cee TAY US 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
LOAD ae ses Sane tae te 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
LOAS ate. ea oc sa 1, 890, 408 53, 618 1,944, 026 
1944 (5 weeks)........ 154, 753 5, 528 160, 281 





Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 

Opportunities for employment at Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices in Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island during the 
five weeks ending February 3, 1944, showed 
a small increase when compared with the 
period ending December 30, but a decrease in 
comparison with the first four weeks of Janu- 
ary last year. The daily average was 311 
during the period under review, 270 in the 
previous four weeks and 390 during the period 
ending January 28, 1943. The average number 
of placements effected daily was 227, during the 
five weeks under review, compared with 206 
in the preceding period and 263 during the 
four weeks ending January 28, 1943. The most 
important changes in placements over the first 
four weeks of 1943, by industrial divisions, was 
a gain in manufacturing, which was offset by a 
reduction in construction. Improvement of 
more moderate proportions was recorded in 


1944] 


public utilities operation and trade, while 
changes in all other groups were unimportant. 
Placements by industrial divisions numbered: 
manufacturing 2,582; services 1,127; construc- 
tion 778; public utilities operation 769; trade 
743; mining 259 and logging 252. There were 
4,586 men and 1,847 women placed in regular 
employment. 
New Brunswick. 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in New 
Brunswick during the period ending February 
3, 1944, called for a daily average of 209 
workers, compared with 190 in the preceding 
four weeks and 280 during the period ending 
January 28, 1943. There was a daily average 
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five weeks ending February 3, 1944, averaged 
2,545 daily compared with 2,095 in the pre- 
vious four weeks, and with 2,717 during the 
four weeks ending January 28, last year. Dur- 
ing the period under review, the average 
number of placements recorded daily was 1,498, 
in comparison with 1,519 in the preceding four 
weeks and 1,327 in the four weeks ending 
January 28, 1943. The substantial increases in 
logging and manufacturing were mainly re- 
sponsible for the gain in placements over the 
period ending January 28, last year, although 
improvement of smaller proportions was regis- 
tered in services, trade and public utilities 
operation. The only decrease of importance 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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of 165 placements compared with 141 in the 
previous period, and 198 during the four weeks 
ending January 28, last year. When compar- 
ing placements by industrial groups for the 
month under review with the four weeks end- 
ing January 28, 1943, the loss in construction 
was more than offset by gains in logging, 
manufacturing, public utilities operation and 
trade. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded: manufacturing 1,389; logging 1,172; 
services 818; trade 476; public utilities opera- 
tion 436 and construction 351. Regular place- 
ments numbered 3420 of men and 1,308 of 
women. 


Quebec 


Positions offered through Employmen 
Offices in the Province of Quebec during the 


s 


1943 
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was in construction. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing 18,603, log- 
ging 8,557; services 5,707; public utilities opera- 
tion 3,198; construction 3,125; trade 2,946; 
mining 729 and finance 525. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 32,127 of men 
and 10,911 of women. 


Ontario 


There was an increase in the average num- 
ber of positions available daily at Employment 
Offices in Ontario during the period under 
review, there being 3,727, compared with 2,436 
during the period ending December 30, and 
with 3,303, in the first four weeks of 1943. The 
average number of placements effected daily 
was 2,262, in comparison with 1,855 in the pre- 
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ceding period and 2,550 during the four weeks 
ending January 28, 1943. With the exception 
of construction in which a fairly large loss 
occurred, all industrial groups participated in 
the increase in placements over the period end- 
ing January 28, of last year, the most pro- 
nounced advances being in manufacturing, 
trade and logging with somewhat smaller gains 
in services and mining. In addition, finance, 
public utilities operation and agriculture show- 
ed moderate increases. Industries in which 
most of the placements were effected were: 
manufacturing 382,828; services 11,534; trade 
6,755; logging 4,568; public utilities operation 
3,927; construction 3,030; mining 1,520 and 
finance 1,104. There were 39,996 men and 
24,154 women placed in regular employment. 


Manitoba 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in Manitoba during the period ending 
February 3, 1944, was 322, as compared with 
327 in the preceding period, and with 352 
during the four weeks ending January 28, last 
year. Placements, likewise, showed a small 
decrease under both comparisons, the daily 
average being 244, as compared with 293 in 
the previous four weeks, and with 275 during 
the period ending January 28, 1943. Logging 
and construction reported decreases when com- 
pared with the four weeks ending January 28, 
1943, but these losses were more than offset by 
gains in all other groups; the most important 
of which were in manufacturing, trade and 
services. Placements by industrial groups 
included: manufacturing 2,243; services 2,201 : 
trade 1,230; public utilities operation 648 ; 
logging 202 and construction 167. During the 
period under review there were 2,997 men and 
2,899 women placed in regular employment. 


Saskatchewan 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during the five weeks ending 
February 8, 1944, called for an average of 182 
workers daily compared with 159 in the pre- 
vious period and 183 during the four weeks 
ending January 28, 1943. There was a daily 
average of 136 placements compared with 129 
in the preceding four weeks and 160 during 
the first four weeks of 1943. The only gain 
of importance in placements over the four 
weeks of January last year, was in logging. 
Of the small changes in all other industrial 
groups the gains exceeded the losses. Place- 
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ments by industrial groups numbered: services 
1,371; manufacturing 7338; trade 709; logging 
432 and public utilities operation 352. There 
were 2,044 men and 1,568 women placed in 
regular employment. 


Alberta 


During the period ending February 3, 1944, 
the daily average of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Alberta was 340, com- 


-pared with 321 in the preceding four weeks and 


396 during the period ending January 28, of 
last year. During the period under review, 
the average number of placements recorded 
daily was 271, in contrast with 292 in the 
previous period and 332 during the four weeks 
ending January 28, 1943. There was a fairly 
large decrease in construction placements 
when compared with the first four weeks of 
1943, and smaller losses in public utilities 
operation and logging but these decreases were 
entirely offset by gains in manufacturing, 
services, mining and trade. Placements by 
industrial groups included: services 2,294; 
manufacturing 1,624; trade 1,060; construction 
804; mining 655; public utilities operation 601 
and logging 527. Placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 4,655 of men and 2,689 
of women. 


British Columbia 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Offices in British Columbia 
during the five weeks under review, showed 
an increase when compared with the ‘period 
ending December 30, but a decrease in com- 
parison with the four weeks ending January 
28, 1943. The daily average was 960 during 
the period under review, 663 in the previous 
four weeks and 1,081 during the period ending 
January 28, 1943. The average number of 
placements registered daily was 723 during 
the five weeks ending February 3, compared 
with 522 in the preceding period and 911 in 
the first four weeks of last year. Placements 
in construction were considerably fewer than 
during the period ending January 28, 1943, 
but this loss was offset by a fairly large gain 
in logging and moderate improvement in trade, 
mining, services and manufacturing. Industrial 
divisions in which the majority of placements 
were effected were: manufacturing 6,173; serv- 
ices 5,828; logging 2,535; trade 2,239; public 
utilities operation 1,593; construction 1,470 and 
mining 768. During the period under review, 
regular placements numbered 13,818 of men 
and 5,734 of women. 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to ——————]| end of 
’ period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 
IAS hd Gini Mh ala) glk Lt tee conta ane TE a a CR AEG ARR WCaheda 599 143 1,096 995 605 q B21 
GRALIOLLSCOW IE Uae ai cee te tone Coen ays avai oacale: Sheela 330 109 753 547 289 7 291 
SUT TANCES LCL OM a Ps em tare intone MAN hs inorder a 260 34 343 248 SiGe erin, pants 30 
IN OVA SCO UL T ear ee el pre rel ae rl ws ORD a 8,437 6,238 8,155 4,842 5,828 143 2,142 
DNC OTS UENO eek LUMO Hie Te UR BU ne OL ae Seg Me 159 Log 151 101 Mal Ni Way Sy Ne il 29 
Bridie water ie lvkie Nitea tr Cares aimee pn) tal adie E 186 121 139 136 LAS bela ide eta doe Rik 18 
pI PWR BDV O TORT Olas A oa lanky rt Aira fa Me eee Cn ep a, «TRU 205 328 228 219 WS ea een ae Bnet 58 
JD Seid Rigas ea deca heey are Mee ye SEED A yatceANgDy Soe one ga 698 121 107 101 2 TaN Gone 14 
(GIA Ce NB ary ere me & niges UIA an heel ik OR Ma Meneses aap aye Ra 89 120 Pall 153 PE Nica a ya uebg aa 119 
EPalitas passes wane ets MUNG iy see Ls I BNR 2 BBY 3,038 3, 009 3,346 2,196 3 559 
SBani(SeaVskeilyc Bala eae pesca eat nal Bias WU eet ELE GL Ui 6 10 56 13 TM e ARAL Ege pl 20 
I BG SS au ONE VEU Wie NOI ae oe Met SR USM INOS PART 242 238 216 148 167 1 105 
TEV ETD Oo la Maron ercie (ey wine a laerer, by ata sous) scab ilierata’S 283, 343 120 125 TS Wb p leh bss okia 22 
INO Wit Cr LAS OW Ten Sa euetials aibin at eeUmie lene aiias WalUiay 994 528 847 1,011 825 63 348 
INIG ON VALECLOL CHEER wat or pantie ha Mer lS used er ta, 47 168 100 81 PRCA AY ellen el ily 
LBRO LRN ee al ptamediatee Been p Leh tape ea, Syptact hater Aieney es Maen Ll Oph 307 57 320 326 285 3 24 
Ste Ho ture Gee aka RR AS LANCER 0 CE 7 ye 26 15 PORN IBAA A 9 
OPI ST UN ROALIN Wat RSOHE DE fo DDO CaN ie ook 105 168 78 68 Ba ii Nae 13 
EET LLY Ain OU a A A 858 225 1,426 1,043 693 56 520 
SVGIMEVANVIAM Osi tea rene ul Shs Valea a tyeewtas ah) lays) are vanee 191 91 355 259 195 16 120 
DISTALT ODA elie Paras Unie SRL AU RUT Ria Hh) oUa 398 267 411 417 229 1 94 
Nips SATO HONTEO) OMY Sau yee cr Hk Orage Ra HE YA PEI Oe Me 320 181 289 280 DANO M AL ANI WALT aah 62 
New Bruns with.24 sh oe ee A 6,067 4,091 4,906 6,389 4,728 59 1,557 
TERIA OND BeAY Anite es ae a EP siden URI: ite MUL Um Dah Hanh 254 111 571 571 a Me Onn an 70 
Canasta) Sey UTA A PON At yi MeN Sr eu SUE rR a BH 279 100 680 383 243 33 130 
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StS tepbenuncal ik sue il Seek A meals abe le auaile 328 367 106 86 ANON Holla Musnesetiis eb EA 16 
STIRS EX Sal eet At Une nt ala Mae 8! enh IN Mo 236 314 258 196 Lead. Wie | NEAR ee 60 
VOCS LOC eR ee Coen alte ee ea ES eu Nereus Ki Ann 165 119 104 72 OT Nees 20 
CRIED OC oe ok UE ES IRE Ad LS 73,809 51,012 91,2755 66,114 43,088 400 29,4800 
ENCEOMUV BLGria Cre ae emt ce es OR MAD Cent Sa aii: 98 Bu dae 159 86 2 73 
INST ES TOS Meas ae SOM ER eee aulsdtats ENON a Ses RUN a 109 23 182 110 91 1 78 
arene tage BUle me ea rat seme asi eae alah cli ua 269 245 276 205 DU bea NDT aN 35 
1 RSENS Maes a OLOV Ciaaye end raed Wrpelu tc ah Ney MO Wy HN BMEHL Va 167 104 294 179 LG SI Pear nenen kaa 58 
Becta ge agra she ae ene as ee ce TAR oa 186 136 406 171 EGS He ane aaNet: 147 
Gama DOU ShE avis tak Aiea mle en ae Lm Uk lp) loki 37 938 146 13 UGA be aaa a hl 118 
Bauisapscalermer cic PN a eee AN Se Saal at 701 553 891 866 SOE ane ee 76 
AMC TOr Me cae 5 A ae a Le eat oe oan at 685 538 797 797 SAT iN ir 0 
OTC OUG TIC ed SR er ete Boxe ARINC Ul aed AE 2222 860 2,391 1,914 TABOO Me ey foray | 693 
CCALICOOI I. Saree IS Oe se MAUR U2 Pda 867 21 S28 829 SOS anteater nae, fae 44 
GOWAN Wallen aac te ae ort ia see as Mlk teria ae 5 a ithe 125 112 106 94 SORT Na ane ena 16 
OUD SA UREES He Rye eM ORR R Og ahi ieee: oy BUA th 373 34 620 601 HOT te eae 29 
PO riMM ON Villers se aes wo ee RMON ee her eee 630 231 651 477 SOG MED eh esd neM 576 
] ENSIGN OAT SAAS ip aree caiianneae, Me A OE Pe ca 38 Poe 143 93 SAM Heeb Nanas 64 
ETATPIVIN A TIN, ate age ear ine cay cLs aRLUm UUy ) A uh al, 201 86 197 197 ORE CTE Aue ati a ean 743 
HERE ATHID Vee LOM steht SRNL SL Ae EL) BOY I 381 164 530 340 Pal cit [een Eh 107 
BED Loe RN crake a Ria a ei AMMEN ESE Bs seme oa ha IR 624 795 1,302 580 453 2 405 
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Labour Law 


Recent Regulations under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Armed Forces Rehabilitation—Theatres 


in Alberta—British Columbia 


Workmen’s Compensation—Quebec Minimum Wages—Saskatchewan 
Coal Mining—Public Employees’ and Teachers’ Superannuation, 
Vocational Education in Saskatchewan 


eas Post Discharge Re-establishment Order 
4 has been further amended as regards the 
payment of grants and out-of-work benefits. 
The regulations governing motion-picture pro- 
jectionists in Alberta have been slightly 
changed. British Columbia has added to the 
pecupational diseases compensated. A number 


of Quebec Minimum Wage Orders have been 
renewed. In Saskatchewan, regulations con- 
cerning the coal mining industry, vocational 
education and teachers’ superannuation have, 
in each case, been consolidated and a new 
method of computing overtime pay for mental 
hospital employees has been formulated. 


Dominion 


Post Discharge Re-establishment Order 


By Order in Council (P.C. 775) of February 
8, effective March 1, several amendments have 
been made in the Post Discharge Re-establish- 
ment Order (P.C. 7663, as amended; L.G. 
1943, p. 587). Previously, a grant for univer- 
sity education was payable only with respect 
to a Canadian university. This restriction is 
now removed. A second amendment concerns 
out-of-work benefits. When credit has been 
given to the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
on behalf of a discharged serviceman according 
to the length of his army service, the total 
period for which he may receive out-of-work 
benefits under the Re-establishment Order is 
to be reduced by one-fifth of the time for 
which such credit was made. 

As regards the unemployment insurance 
benefits for discharged personnel, the latter 
will be considered as having received such 
benefits during the time they were getting 
out-of-work benefits under this Order, but 
not during the time they were receiving any 
grant, as the Order previously stipulated. 


Application for a grant either for vocational 
training or when awaiting returns from agri- 
culture, must be made within twelve months 
after the end of the war, or within twelve 
months after discharge, whichever is the later 
date. This is a more lenient provision, because 
formerly these grants could not be paid for a 
period extending beyond eighteen months after 


discharge, regardless of when application was 
made. Vocational training grants may be paid 
for more than 52 weeks but not longer than 
the period of service in the Forces, if, in the 
Minister’s opinion, satisfactory progress has 
been made and additional training is necessary 
to qualify the discharged person for employ- 
ment. This extension was only possible in 
the case of a disabled person before the 
amendment. 


In determining either the time within which 
application must be made, or the length of 
time for which out-of-work benefits and 
vocational grants may be paid, not merely 
time spent in hospital is excluded, as the order 
stipulated before, but also the period spent 
as an outpatient or as a recipient of a grant 
because of being temporarily incapable of 
accepting work. 


The Minister may now authorize the pay- 
ment of the fees for a correspondence course 
in the case of a discharged person undergoing 
hospital treatment. There is no restriction on 
the duration of such payments, nor are they 
to affect any other benefits or grants under 
this Order. Correspondence course fees may 
also be paid to an employed person, if. the 
course is necessary to successful rehabilitation 
and is directly related to the employment in 
question. This payment may extend beyond 
52 weeks but it must not exceed the amount 
payable for a vocational grant. 
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Provincial 


Alberta Theatres Act 


Two amendments in the regulations govern- 
ing motion-picture projectionists (L.G. 1942, 
pp. 691, 1173; 1943, p. 1033) were gazetted on 
February 15. The first change strikes out the 
clause limiting the number of apprentices to 
one to each full shift; the second provides that 
an applicant for an apprentice’s certificate must 
be 18 years of age and must be vouched for 
by the manager of the theatre and by a pro- 


jectionist holding at least a second-class cer- - 


tificate. Previously, it was merely stipulated 
that the projectionist who vouched for an 
apprentice had to hold a certificate of the class 
required by the theatre in which he was 
working. | 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 
Act 


Several changes, gazetted February 3, 1944 
and effective from December 15, 1948, have 
been made in the schedule of industrial 
diseases for which compensation is payable 
under this Act. Additions include dermatitis 
resulting either from any process used in the 
manufacture of brooms and brushes or from 
any process involving exposure to metallic 
magnesium or its alloys. Compensation for 
vascular disturbances in the upper extremeties 
due to continuous vibration from pneumatic 
or power drills, riveting machines or hammers, 
is now payable in the mining and quarrying 
industries as well as in the construction indus- 
try (L.G., 1942, p. 1174). The operations 
(L.G., 1943, p. 528) for which pneumoconiosis 
was compensated are revised as to wording 
and extended. They now include sewer-con- 
struction, road construction or tunnelling; 
grinding or polishing of stone or metal cast- 
ings; or any process in any foundry or other 
manufacturing operation. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The following orders gazetted February 19 
have been renewed and made effective until 
April 1, 1945; Order 5 governing the silk tex- 
tile industry (L.G. 1938; p. 985; 1943, p. 863); 
Order 10 concerning employees engaged in the 
pasteurization, manufacture or distribution of 


dairy products (L.G. 1938, p. 1097; 1942, p. 60) ; 
Order 15 relating to packing and grading waste 
paper (L.G. 1938, p. 1236; 1942, p. 60). 


Saskatchewan Coal Mining Industry Act 


A consolidation of regulations under this Act 
was gazetted February 28 and is effective from 
February 29, 1944. It is the same as the pre- 
vious consolidation (L.G. 1940, p. 930) but 
two orders establishing minimum wages for 
coal miners (L.G. 1940, p. 563) which were not 
included in this former consolidation are 
rescinded, since they are now covered by an 
agreement approved by the National War 
Labour Board. 


Saskatchewan Public Service Act 


A new regulation governing overtime pay of 
employees in provincial mental hospitals was 
gazetted on February 29 and is retrospective 
to May 1, 1942. Because of an acute shortage 
of staff, it has been found necessary to require 
these employees to work more than the normal 
“five-day” week. The daily overtime rate is 
to be derived by dividing the yearly salary 
by the number of regular working days in the 
calendar year. According to the old regula- 
tions (L.G. 1948, p. 1568) overtime pay was 
only granted upon special authorization under 
exceptional circumstances, when it was not 
possible to grant compensatory leave instead. 
If sanctioned, it was an hourly rate, based on 
certain salary classifications up to $1500 per 
year. 


Saskatchewan Teachers’ Superannuation Act 


By an order gazetted February 7, 1944, ad- 
ministrative regulations issued under this Act 
(L.G., 1942, p. 1440) have been consolidated 
with only minor changes. 


Saskatchewan Vocational Education Act 


The regulations for the payment of grants 
under this Act have been revised and consoli- 
dated by an order gazetted February 7, 1944. 
The amount of money which may be paid to 
vocational schools is specified, as well as the 
standards to which the schools must conform. 


Proposed Legislation in Ontario 


clone speech from the Throne delivered in 
the Ontario legislature on February 22 
forecast a substantial body of labour and 
social legislation. 

Proposed measures include the limitation of 
hours of work to 48 in a week and an annual 


holiday of one week with pay for workers in 
factories and shops; extension of the provisions 
for safety, health and welfare and reduction 
of the hours of work of young persons and 
women; regulation of the employment of 
children and young persons in places other 
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than factories; and broadening of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act to cover additional 
occupations and industrial diseases. In regard 
to freedom of association and collective bar- 
gaining, it was considered to be in the best 
interests of employers, workers and. the general 
public to apply the provisions of the recent 


Dominion Wartime Labour Relations Regula 


tions to all industries in the province. 
Steps are to be taken to make available a 
well-organized, full-time public health pro- 


gram, embodying adequate school health ser-. 


vice, and though the provision of adequate 
hospital care for all citizens will take time, 
certain immediate steps are being taken. In- 
dustrial employers have been encouraged to 
develop health services in their factories and 
there are now 52 full-time physicians, 162 
part-time physicians and 464 full-time graduate 
nurses. 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
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A system of appointment by merit through 
the application of uniform tests in certain 
classes of promotion has already been estab- 
lished in the Civil Service. The entire classi- 
fication of the Service is under review. 

The Department of Labour has co-operated 
actively with the Dominion Department in 
plans to provide training opportunities for dis- 
charged members of the Armed Forces. Pro- 
jects for the extension of the mining industry 
are under consideration so that this industry 
may offer the widest possible opportunities 
for employment to discharged persons. 

The old age pension has been increased by 
a War Appropriation Bonus of $5 and a 
provincial bonus of $3 per month, and arrange- 
ments are being made to increase mothers’ 
allowances. Expansion of Children’s Aid 
services is forecast and day nurseries have been 
established in six communities in the province. 


Proposed Changes in Child Labour Legislation 


B ILLS which may alter the law with respect 

to the employment of children have 
been presented in the Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia legislatures during the 
current sessions. 


In Saskatchewan the minimum age is 15 for 
the employment of boys in the working of 
mines under the Coal Miners’ Safety and 
Welfare Act. The Bill proposes to raise this 
minimum to 16 years. 

An amendment in the Alberta Child Welfare 
Act would require the consent of the parent 
or guardian to employ a girl under 18 in a 
hotel or restaurant. 


An Act to amend the Alberta School Attend- 
ance Act would compel children who attain 


the age of 15 during the June term to com- 
plete this term at school, instead of being 
allowed to leave as soon as they become 15. 
In British Columbia a Bill to control the 
employment of children stipulates that children 
under 15 must not be employed without the 
Minister’s permission in manufacturing, amuse- 
ment places, logging, certain shops, catering, 
construction, shipbuilding, the transformation 
or transmission of electricity or other motive 
power. ‘The Minister must determine the 
hours and other conditions under which a 
child is permitted to work in these industries. 
The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may add 
other employments or remove employments 
from the list to which the Act applies. This 
Bill has been passed without amendment. 


Recent Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Montreal Firm Convicted of Failure to Comply 
with Order Requiring Re-instatement of 
Employees Discharged for Union Activity 


(ye February 17, 1944, Mr. Justice Legrand 
of the Montreal Court of Sessions of the 
Peace found the Canadian Marconi Company 
guilty of failure to comply with an order of 
~ the Dominion Minister of Labour directing the 
re-instatement of an employee who had been 
dismissed for trade union activity. The com- 
pany was find $25 for each of the 55 days 
during which the failure to comply with the 
Minister’s order continued (a total of $1,875) 
plus costs. The maximum penalty permitted 
by the Order in Council (P.C. 4020 as amend- 
ed) under which the charge was laid, is $500 


per day, but the Court refrained from impos- 
ing a higher penalty since this was the com- 
pany’s first offence. 


The employee in question, one Rouleau, a 
member of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers and secretary of the Marconi 
Shop Committee, was dismissed on February 5, 
1943, the reason given being that his work was 
unsatisfactory. The union protested this and 
other dismissals to the Dominion Minister of 
Labour ‘and on March 12 the Minister appointed 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the situation. The Commissioner 
was appointed under authority of Order in 
Council P.C. 4020 of June 6, 1941, which with 
the amendments in effect on March 12, 1942. 
provided among other things that the Minister 
had power (1) to appoint a Commissioner to 
examine into any allegation that a worker had 
been discharged or discriminated against because 
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of membership in or activity on behalf of a 
trade union and (2)) to issue any order he 
deemed necessary to give effect to the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioner, the order to be 
final and binding. 


On April 19, the Commissioner made his 

report, in which he stated that . 
Mr. Rouleau’s activity in and championship of 
union matters was an outstanding cause of 
offense to his superior and constituted the 
determining motive, the principal reason for 
the action which was taken against him in 
in hig dismssal and he should accordingly be 
re-instated in his employment as of Feb. 5 
without loss of pay. 


On April 22, the Minister directed the Com- 
pany to re-instate Rouleau with back pay and 
without loss of seniority or other rights. 

At the time the Minister’s order was issued 
the Order in Council provided no penalty for 
refusal or failure to comply with such an order, 
but on May 20, 1943, the Order in Council was 
amended to provide the fine referred to above. 
The company was charged with refusal and 
failure to comply during the period May 20 to 
July 15, 1943. 

In defence, the following arguments were sub- 
mitted on behalf of the Company: (1) that the 
Minister’s order was issued before the penal 
section was inserted in the Order in Council and 
that the amending Order in Council was not 
retrospective; (2) that the charge was irregular 
in that it accused the company of two offences, 
refusing and failing to comply with the Minis- 
ter’s order; (3) that the Minister’s order went 
beyond the Commissioner’s recommendation by 
dealing with seniority rights; and (4) that the 
section of the Order in Council under which the 
Minister’s order was issued was unconstitutional 

because it can only be justified by being 

related to the war effort and because it is 
obviously not related to that effort but only 
an attempt to add another sanction to the one 
provided by the Criminal Code for violation 
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of the prohibition contained in article 502A 

of that Code... 

In elaborating the fourth point the defence 
argued that the right of the Dominion to invade 
the provincial legislative field was limited to 
what was necessary on account of the war and 
that the section of the Order in Council under 
consideration covered industries which had 
nothing to do with the war directly or in- 
directly. 

The court rejected all the defence arguments. 
The amendment providing a penalty was not 
passed until May 20 but the charge against the 
company commenced only from that date. The 
Minister’s order was still in effect at that time 
and the company was still not complying with 
it. Moreover, the company was not charged 
with two offences, because negligence and refusal 
were merely different ways of committing the 
same offence. In addition, the Court did not 
consider that the Minister in his order had gone 
beyond the recommendations of the Commission- 
er. The requirement that Rouleau would retain 
his seniority and other rights was merely 
designed. to ensure that. he would be reinstated 
in the full sense of the word. 

With regard to the constitutional validity of 
the Order in Council the Court stated that the 
power given to the Governor in Council by the 
War Measures Act to adopt measures which he 
considers necessary for “the security, defence, 
peace, order and welfare of Canada” had 
already been well established. Moreover, it was 
not true that P.C. 4020 did nothing but add to 
the penalty provided by Sec. 502A of ‘the 
Criminal Code for discrimination against a 
worker for union activity in time of peace as 
well as in wartime. Sec. 502.A created an offence 
and provided a penalty but the Order in Council 
was designed to determine by inquiry the actual 
facts and on that basis, where the facts war- 
ranted it, make a recommendation to which the 
Minister might give effect by issuing an order. 
Charron v. Canadian Marconi Coy., Cour des 
Sessions de la Paix, Feb. 17, 1944. 


Decisions of the Labour Court of Ontario 


Assistance to Employees in Forming Collective 
Bargaining Committee Held not to Constitute 
Company Interference 


On January 14, Mr. Justice Roach ordered 
certification of the Collective Bargaining 
Committee of Plant Employees of John Duff 
and Sons, Ltd., Hamilton, as the collective 
bargaining agency for those employees. In 
the judgment, which was oral, the Court 
expressed itself as satisfied that the committee 
was not dominated or improperly influenced 
by the company, although the company gave 
some assistance in getting it started, and that 
it represented a majority of the employees. 
There was no intervener. 

The Committee was set up in April, 1943, 
after certain employees had broached the 
subject to the management. The notice of the 
meeting at which the formation of a committee 
was approved by the employees contained 
certain language which the Court terme 
“unfortunate”. For example, it was stated 


that it had “been agreed” that the committee 
would consist of representatives from various 
groups in the plant, and that the date for 
nominations had been “agreed upon’—phrases 
which might suggest that before the committee 
could come into existence it had to have the 
approval of the management. In addition, an 
agreement which was signed on May 5 between 
the company and the committee 
contains what might be referred to as the 
constitution of the committee, and the com- 
pany being a party to it, and agreeing to 
everything that is contained in it, would be 
taken to be agreeing to the constitution, as 
though that was any of the company’s busi- 
ness. It definitely is not. 


The Court did not believe, however, that 
the company had actually interfered with the 
organization of the committee. e employees 
were inexperienced in collective bargaining and 
had no knowledge of the procedure. The com- 
pany gave some help in getting the organization 
started but after that made no effort to influ- 
ence them either in deciding whether they 
wanted such a committee or in selecting the 
members of the committee. 
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I do not think that the formalities which 
are adopted in any particular case can 
always be relied upon as indicating the true 
relationship between the parties. The 
Collective Bargaining Act is new legislation, 
and I. think the Court should struggle to 
ascertain, quite apart from the forms used, 
what the true relationship between the 
parties actually is. 


There were 189 employees on the payroll of 
the company but only those with six months’ 
service, numbering 130, were allowed to vote. 
However, 124 voted at the meeting to deter- 
mine if a _ collective bargaining agency was 
wanted, and 117 voted in the election of rep- 
resentatives. In other words, considerably 
more than half the employees on the payroll 
indicated their approval of the committee. 
Collective Bargaining Committee of Plant 
Employees of John Duff and Sons Ltd. v 
John Duff and Sons Ltd., Jan. 14, 1944. 


Principle Re-affirmed that Application for 
Certification may not be Entertained for 
One Year after Judgment on 
Earlier Application 


Oral judgment was delivered by Mr. 
Justice Roach on January 19 on a second 
application involving Canadian Furnace Ltd., 
Port Colborne. In September, 19438, the 
Victoria Employees’ Independent Union, 
Canadian Furnace Ltd., had applied to be 
certified as the collective bargaining agency 
for the employees of the company and a 
local of the United Steelworkers of America 
had intervened. On September 17, Mr. 
Justice Barlow had rejected the claims of 
both the applicant and the intervener on the 
ground that neither of them had made out a 
prima facie case for certification (L.G., 1943, 
p. 1422). On October 26 the local of the 
United Steelworkers had instituted the present 
proceedings, claiming that at the time of the 
original hearings it had been placed in the 
position where it had been compelled to 
intervene even though it had not then been 
in a position to present all the available 
evidence. Following the principle established 
in the York Arsenals case (L.G., Jan., 1944, 
p. 108) the Court now dismissed the union’s 
application and stated that no proceedings 
for certification could be taken until one year 
from the date of the original judgment. 

It was argued that the present case was 
different from York Arsenals in that the local 
union which was now the applicant had been 
the intervener_ in the earlier proceedings 
whereas in the York Arsenals case the applicant. 
was the same in both the first and second 
proceedings. The Court decided that this dis- 
tinction was of no significance. Although the 
local union had been the intervener in the 
earlier proceedings, it had nevertheless been 
claiming the right to certification. 

The local’s position, in fact, was not as strong 
as that of the applicant in the York Arsenals 
case. hen that case came before the Court 
a second time, the situation had changed in 
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that the applicant then claimed to have more 
supporters than it had had when the case was 
first heard. In the present proceedings, no 
such claim of changed circumstances was made. 
It was merely submitted that the union had 
not been in a_ position to present all the 
evidence at the first trial. If, however, a party 
to any proceedings in the courts is unable to 
present its full case at the moment, it is free 
to point out the circumstances and ask for an 
adjournment. No application for adjournment 
had been made. j 

Mr. Justice Roach agreed with the judgment 
in the York Arsenals case. It was then held 
that to permit a new application within less 
than a year after judgment had been delivered 
would produce an “unconscionable result never 
contemplated by the Legislature” by allowing an 
applicant to make one application after another 
while the statute prevented the employer, except 
in case of fraud, from taking action until after 
a year. Local 1177, United Steelworkers of 
America v Canadian Furnace Limited et al, 
Jan. 19, 1944. 


Employees Divided into Three Groups for 
Purposes of Vote to Determine 
Appropriate Bargaining Unit 


In an oral judgment on January 28, Mr. 
Justice Kelly dealt with a case in which it was 
necessary to determine the appropriate bar- 
gaining unit or units in a plant as well as the 
agency or agencies by which the employees 
wished to be represented. The workers con- 
cerned were those in the Commercial Division 
of the John Inglis Company at Toronto. A 
local of the United Steelworkers of America 
had applied to be certified as the collective 
bargaining agency of all these employees 
except the office workers, electricians and pat- 
tern-makers. The International Association of 
Machinists and the International Brotherhood 
of Boiler-makers, Welders and Helpers of 
America had intervened since they already had 
a joint agreement with the company covering 
machinists and boiler-makers. 

The Court considered it unnecessary to dis- 
pose of the question of the appropriate bar- 
gaining unit until after a vote had been taken. 
The problem was to conduct the vote in such 
a way that the wishes of all employees could 
be determined. The Boiler-makers wished only 
to represent the employees in their particular 
craft. The Machinists’ Union had acted only 
for the machinists in the plant in negotiating 
the existing agreement but the Court found 
that in many cases this union had “branched 
out in the general field of unionism” and had 
acted for all the employees in a plant on an 
industrial basis. It therefore believed that not 
only the machinists but also the employees 
who were not represented by any union should 
have an opportunity to indicate if they wished 
to be represented by the I.A.M. 


It was directed, therefore, that a separate 
vote should be conducted for each of three 
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groups as follows: (1) employees ordinarily 
included in the craft of the International 
Association of Machinists, to determine if they 
wished to be represented by that union or by 
the United Steelworkers of America; (2) em- 
ployees who would normally be included in 
the craft of the International Brotherhood of 
Boiler-makers, etc., to determine if they would 
prefer to be represented by the craft union or 
by the Steelworkers; and (3) the remaining 
employees to determine if they wished to be 
represented by any union, and if so, whether 
by the Steelworkers or the Machinists. 


It was agreed that there were 1,076 employees 
affected by the Steelworkers’ application, 432 
of which could be classed as machinists, 274 as 
boilermakers and 370 others. The applicant 
claimed to have 374 members: 109 machinists, 
117 boiler-makers and 148 others. The unions 
of Machinists and Boiler-makers claimed that 
at the time they made their agreement with the 
company they had about 300 and 120 members 
respectively, but these numbers had now 
declined to 107 and 44. In addition, there were 
85 employees who were members of both the 
Steelworkers and Machinists and two who be- 
longed to the Steelworkers and Boiler-makers. 
Thus,. 612 of the 1,076 employees belonged to 
one or other of the unions or to two of them. 

In a number of previous cases before the 
‘Court, the first of which was the Oanadian 
Furnace case (L.G., 1943, p. 1422), it had been 
held that an applicant must make out. a prima 
facie case for certification before a vote could 
be ordered. It was argued in the present pro- 
ceedings that the Steelworkers had not made 
out a prima facie case. The Court noted that 
there were 370 employees outside the agreement 
which had been entered into jointly by the 
Machinists and Boiler-makers, and that, of 
these, 148 belonged to the Steelworkers. The 
Court stated that if the Steelworkers had 
applied to represent. these employees only, it 
would have been obliged to refuse the applica- 
tion. It pointed out, however, that the appli- 
cation was for certification as the bargaining 
agency of all the employees in the Division with 
a few minor exceptions and it was clear from 
the figures listed above that though less than 
half the employees belonged to the Steelworkers, 
yet a definite majority belong to one or other 
of the unions and thus showed their desire to 


be represented by some collective bargaining 


agency. 

The existing agreement between the Machin- 
ists and Boiler-markers and the company was 
found not to be a bar to the Steelworkers’ appli- 
eation. This agreement had been signed on 
November 7, 1942, and it was to run until the 
end of hostilities between Canada, Germany, 
Italy and Japan. Sec. 13 (3) of the Act pro- 
vides that a certificate of the Court cannot be 
revoked within a year, and “it follows, then, 
that any agreement negotiated by a bargaining 
agency for some indefinite period longer than a 
year should not be a bar to certification or to 
an application for revocation of certification.” 
Local 2900, United Steelworkers of America v 
John Inglis Company Limited et al., Jan. 28, 
1944. 
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Union Certified Despite Failure to Deposit 
Required Documents at Time when 


A pplication Filed 


Mr. Justice Hope on February 14 ordered 
certification of a local of the Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Glass Workers as the collective 
bargaining agency for the employees of the 
Hamilton plant of the Dominion Glass Com- 
pany. This union had been successful in a 
vote to determine whether the employees 
wished to be represented by it or by a local 
of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada. It had not, how- 
ever, filed its constitution, etc. with the court 
until some time after the vote had been held 
and the company and the Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers’ Association argued that for that reason 
the court could not certify it. 


The court took the view that the purpose 
of the Act should not “be defeated by a strictly 
literal interpretation particularly where the 
context permits a broader and more effective 
interpretation without in any way offending 
against the normal meaning of the language 
used”. It therefore held that since the union 
had now filed the necessary documents it had 
met the requirements of the Act and could 
therefore properly be certified. 


_ Section 16 of the Collective Bargaining Act 

provides that 
Every collective bargaining agency shall, upon 
making application for certification, file with 
the registrar [of the Court] a true copy of its 
constitution, rules and by-laws, and a state- 
ment of the names and addresses of its 
officers ... 


The application of the Brotherhood of Glass 
Workers was first heard by Mr. Justice Chevrier 
on November 3. He ordered a vote and 366 
ballots were cast for the Glass Workers as 
against 163 for the Glass Bottle Blowers. On 
January 21 the case came up before Mr. Justice 
Roach for final disposition but as the Glass 
Workers had not filed the material required by 
sec. 16, he postponed: the case until January 31 
when it was heard by Mr. Justice Hope. 


Counsel for both the company and the Glass 
Bottle Blowers’ Association argued that the 
phrase “upon making application for certifica- _ 
tion” in sec. 16 means “upon the filing of the 
application”. Counsel for the Glass Workers, 
on the other hand, contended that “making 
application” covers the whole period from the 
time the application is filed until it is finally 
disposed of. The court accepted the latter 
argument. “ ‘Making’ ”, it said, “must of neces- 
sity be inclusive of all proceedings in connection 
with an application’, and it is sufficient for an 
applicant to file the material required by sec. 16 
at any time during the proceedings or any 
extension which may be granted. Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Glass Workers, Local No. 5 v. 
Dominion Glass Company, Limited, et al. (1944) 
Ontario Weekly Notes 137. 
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Authorization Forms Held not to be Conclusive 
Evidence of Wishes of Employees 


On February 18, Mr. Justice Hope ordered 
a vote among the employees of the Deloro 
Smelting and Refining Company to determine 
if they wished to be represented for purposes 
of collective bargaining by an Employees’ 
Committee (applicant) or a Federal Union of 
the American Federation of Labor (inter- 
vener). 

The main evidence presented by both the 
applicant and intervener consisted of “author- 
ization forms” signed by the employees. The 
applicant presented forms signed by a sub- 
stantial majority of the employees, but it 
appeared from the evidence that the Union 
had not started to obtain authorizations until 
three or four days before the hearing and 
that 47 of the employees who had originally 
signed for the Committee later signed for the 
Union. The Court considered it to be clear 
that a large majority of the employees wanted 
to be represented by some collective bargain- 
ing agency but that there was not sufficient 
evidence to show which of the two agencies 
they preferred. It stated that while authoriza- 
tion cards may be taken as prima facie evi- 
dence of the preference of. the employees, yet 
in a case such as the present they could not be 
taken as conclusive evidence since many people 
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may sign petitions and cards without consider- 
ing carefully what they are signing. 


The intervening Union was organized in 1941 
and as a result of mediation of the Dominion 
Department of Labour the union and the com- 
pany agreed that an employees’ committee should 
be elected to conduct negotiations with the 
company. A committee of five was then elected 
including the secretary-treasurer of the union, 
and an agreement governing conditions of work 
ink ean with the company on February 

At the ‘annual election in July, 1942, several 
new members were elected to the committee and - 
the secretary-treasurer of the union was de- 
feated. In November, 1942, the new committee 
presented a constitution to the employees which 
was approved at a sparsely attended meeting in 
July, 1943. 

At the time of the present hearings there were 
320 employees who came within the definition of 
“employee” in the Act. The applicant Com- 
mittee presented authorization forms signed by 
220 employees, of whom 197 were agreed by all 
parties to be employees of the company and 
within the definition in the Act. The inter- 
vening Union presented authorizations from 106 
employees including 99 who were agreed to by 
all parties. The Court stated that at the time 
the originating summons was issued the Com- 
mittee was justified in its claim to represent a 
majority of the employees, but in view of the 
facts mentioned above it considered that a vote 
was now necessary. Hmployees’ Committee of 
Deloro Smelting and Refining Company Limited 
v. Deloro Smelting and Refining Company 
Limited, et al. Feb. 18, 1944. 





Workmen’s Compensation in Alberta During 1942 


The total number of accidents reported 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Alberta in 1942 was 18680 compared with 
16,928 in 1941, am increase of 1,752. Of the 
total number of accidents, 59 were fatal; 107 
suffered permanent disability; and 18,514 were 
temporarily disabled. 

Total revenue accruing to the Board in 
1942 was $2,841,807.13 and total expenditures 
$2,214,071.99, leaving a balance of revenue 
in excess of expenditure 
$627,735.14 as against a balance of $92,723 
in 1941. The largest revenue item was that 
of assessments amounting to $2,141,236.06, 
followed by medical aid contributions 
$493,485.53; interest and investment earnings 
$207,042.04, and sale of acts $43.50. 

Compensation payments amounted to 
$608,884.74; cost of medical services 
$322,375.13; provision for disasters $132,719; 
provision for silicosis, $108,891; provision for 
claims pending, $95,849; general expense, 


amounting to. 


including expenditure re mine rescue cars 
and stations, $228,743.01. Expenditure under 
the head of pension awards amounted to 
$716,610.11. 

Statistics for the year 1942 reviewed by 
the report may be summarized as follows: 
Numbers of employers within the scope of 
the Act as at December 31, 1942, 6322; 
accidents reported during the year 1942, 
18,680; accidents and claims not finally 
disposed of as.at December 31, 1941, 2,239; 
claims disposed of by award of pensions or 
payment of compensation, 7,509; claims dis- 
posed of by payment only of account for 
medical aid, 8,924; claims disposed of for 
which no application for compensation was 
received, 216; accidents disposed of on which 
no compensation was due, 2,370; claims on 
which further payments have to be made, 
1,024; accidents awaiting further reports and 
on which no payments have been made, 876. 


Prices 


ed 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, February, 1944 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as 
Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


decline of 0-1 to 118-9 (1935-89100) in 

the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
cost-of-living index occurred between Jan- 
uary 3 and February 1, 1944. (See Table 1.) 
-Weakness in foods was responsible, and out- 
weighed small advances in fuel and lighting, 
clothing and miscellaneous items. Foods 
declined a further 0:6 to 130-9, due to con- 
tinued weakness in eggs which was only 
partially offset by increases for fresh vege- 
tables. A gain of 0-3 to 113-0 for fuel and 
lighting reflected higher coal prices in eastern 
Canada while minor gains in women’s wear 
and piece goods moved the clothing index 
up 0-2 to 121-3. Miscellaneous ‘items rose 
from 108-9 to 109-1 due to an advance in 
health maintenance costs and in periodicals. 


The remaining two groups were unchanged at 
111-9 for rentals and 118-4 for home-furnish- 
ings and: services. 

City cost-of-living index movements (on 
the base August, 1939100) were generally 
lower between December, 1943 and February, 
1944, influenced mainly by declines in foods. 
(See Table II.) The Vancouver index moved 
down 0:8 points to 116-7, while declines of 
0-4 to 121-0 for Montreal and to 117-0 for 
Toronto were noted during the two-month 
interval ended February 1, 1944. Edmonton 
at 115-7 for February 1 compared with an 
index level of 116-0 in December, while 
Saskatoon and Halifax indexes at 119-3 and 
117-9 respectively, were each 0-2 lower. 
Winnipeg remained unchanged at 115-4 as 

(Continued on page 418) 
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TABLE I—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
IN CANADA 
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Ge ames 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
Bnd) Mela HCO CaT 117-2 118-1 129-9 111-5 112-7 120-2 117-8 108-0 124-0 
Fine LO re one EN 117-6 118-5 130-9 111-5 113-0 120-4 117-8 108-2 124-5 
LD ld ay a AM al 2 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
RT ey Ln A 118-3 119-2 133-2 111-5 113-4 120-6 117-9 108-2 125-8 
September 1 118-5 119-4 133-5 111-5 113-4 120-6 118-2 108-3 126-0 
Ogtober dia Mle, es 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 1183 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
November 1 118-5 119-4 133-1 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-9 
December term unten. 118-4 119-3 1323:7 111-9 111-9 121-1 118-8 108-6 125-9 
1944 
Jantiaty Bu cahy ul) hoe de 118-1 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
February: Uivionn ogee od ie 118-0 118-9 130-9 111-9 113-0 121-3 118-4 109-1 125-1 


MES HCE a ANON eB SP ALEC SANA Sc Md ORR ee 1A fis TRL NE Sed OIE Ne tees Pte iah CE ol ll 
* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100 
¢} Commodities in the cost of living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE II 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES 
OF CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1944 


Base: August, 1939=100 








Home 
: Furnishings| Miscel- 
—- Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing and ~ laneous 

Services 
ig lata xe ne iiaecicaar sens spans 117-9 138-0 105-7 106-6 117-6 114-9 109-0 
Sainte GObm asthe ewe cisle ees ciiee 118-6 131-0 107-3 114-4 121-7 116-2 110-5 
Montrealqeag sy 248 Aun as ataae ob 121-0 137-8 108-3 113-4 124-3 117-8 107-1 
MUO ONUO IMUM rel ticraice as Aiete tein sta aes ei ke 117-0 128-3 111-1 119-2 117-8 114-3 108-9 
VINO E Rete tee tet ae Abekctec a wesoaate 115-4 128-8 104-4 109-5 118-1 115-7 107-4 
Sask aeoon we peek aden yee ad ae. 119-3 133-8 113-1 111-4 119-3 119-6 107-4 
Bidmontonw eee a: ees Ok kee 115-7 131-3 100-0 104:8 123-9 117-1 108-2 
WANCOUVEDN A folsick ool eos cae see 116-7 131-9 99-7 113-9 123-4 115-5 109-0 





TABLE III.—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939- 
FEBRUARY, 1944, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICE FOR FEBRUARY, 1944 








Aug. | Dec. | July | Oct. | Jan. | April} July | Oct. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Price 


Commodities* Per | ‘t939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 ce 
Beebttsirloinisteric. (Cuan e sy erkoe lb. | 100-0] 120-7} 141-6} 131-9] 136-9] 141-6] 145-2] 143-7} 143-0] 143-0] 143-0] 39-9 
Beettroundistea Ka. ane earn aeises o lb. | 100-0} 125-7] 150-6] 140-1] 146-4] 153-2) 157-8] 155-7] 154-4] 154-4] 154-4] 36.6 
Beelirio MOASULE i oste wets te ae ee ce lb. 100-0) 125-5] 148-7] 137-8] 143-9) 151-3] 163-5} 172-6) 173-0] 173-5] 173-9] 40-0 
Beef ispoulgenr ew nas anvaknaens lb. 100-0] 132-7) 163-5} 150-3] 159-1] 168-6) 178-0} 180-5) 179-9} 180-5] 180-5) 928-7 
Besiistevwin@n in: ae locate em eee lb. 100-0] 136-7} 169-8] 157-1} 167-5] 177-8} 184-1] 181-7] 179-4] 180-2] 180-2} 929.7 
Veal MOTEGUALbeE sy juste a hkeecns oe lb. | 100-0] 139-3] 155-0] 155-6} 160-9] 173-4] 178-1] 182-8] 181-7} 180-5] 177-5] 30-0 
cami emmoastene to cus cme aaietds Ib. | 100-0] 109-9] 139-4] 122-2) 126-4] 136-3} 156-3] 135-6) 125-7) 130-6] 141-2] 40-1 
Porlaireshlois wat eee ler ee yee lb. 100-0} 125-3) 130-0] 129-2] 131-2] 134-2] 138-1) 139-2] 138-8] 138-8] 138-8] 36-1 
Pork, fresh shoulder...............-- Ib. | 100-0] 127-0] 134-2) 133-2} 1386-7) 141-3] 145-9} 148-0] 147-4] 147-4] 146-9] 98-8 
Bacon, breakfast, sliced.............. lb. | 100-0} 132-3] 134-2] 135-7} 137-8] 139-4] 1389-7) 140-3] 140-3] 140-3] 140-6] 45-7 
ACAL GDN Ca tua tener hcl et cits sRerdobs ine ale cr lb. 100-0} 151-3] 142-1} 140-3] 154-4} 161-4] 162-3} 162-3] 162-3) 162-3! 162-3] 18-5 
Shortening, vegetable............... lb. | 100-0} 134-7] 184-7] 134-0} 1385-4] 1386-8) 137-5} 187-5) 137-5] 187-5} 137-5} 19-8 
Heesperade Ao vtireshiai i) hens. doz. | 100-0} 156-4] 123-7) 165-8] 169-7) 136-5} 144-1] 178-0] 182-2) 161-2] 140-5) 42-7 
BABS JE Ga oe Bien Ba Beceem lle Ne ale See qt. | 100-0} 111-0] 111-0] 112-8) 94-5) 95-4} 95-4) 95-4) 95-4] 95-4) 95-4] 10-4 
Butter, creamery, prints............. lb. 100-0} 140-5} 142-5] 144-3] 146-2] 146-2] 142-1) 142-5! 145-1] 145-8] 146-2) 39.9 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. lb. 100-0} 174-6] 166-3] 163-5) 162-5] 163-5] 165-4] 165-9] 167-8) 168-3] 166-8] 34-7 
Breadstw tees ota umes cua weak lb. 100-0] 106-5} 106-3] 106-3} 106-3] 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3 6-7 
HOGUI INSIST ACCS ssc Mek soaker ays iaiets lb. | 100-0} 127-3} 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3} 127-3) 127-3] 127-3] 4-2 
Rolted:Oats; ibulles seis Sen Ib. | 100-0} 112-0] 114-0] 114-0} 114-0] 114-0} 114-0} 114-0} 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 5-7 
CormgelakesASiOZs see eo oe pastas pkg. | 100-0} 101-1) 101-1] 101-1} 101-1] 101-1} 101-1] 101-1] 101-1} 101-1) 101-1 9-3 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s.............- tin | 100-0] 129-9] 130-2} 130-2] 130-2) 132-1) 132-1) 131-1} 135-8] 136-8] 136-8] 14-5 
Peas, canned) 2)S's. 25. va een eee tin 100-0} 117-5} 119-2) 120-0} 120-0} 120-0} 120-8} 121-7) 123-3] 123-3] 124-2) 14-9 
Cornea Canmed w2iSs he eae Ml sk ls : tin 100-0} 128-3] 130-1) 131-9} 131-9} 131-9] 132-7] 134-5] 134-5} 134-5) 135-4] 15-3 
TSCA VIN NS heer as cee en ap aR lb. 100-0] 129-4} 129-4) 127-5} 127-5} 127-5} 129-4] 129-4] 131-4] 131-4) 131-4 6-7 
OHTONS OU PC So Pa pe PL lb. 100-0} 108-2} 153-1] 102-0} 102-0} 122-4] 144-9} 149-0} 144-9) 146-9] 149-0 7:3 
POCAVOES Heiss toe te ase Sat tenes 15lbs.} 100-0} 89-9} 185-7| 120-4] 125-6] 143-3] 166-5} 137-2) 136-6] 137-8} 140-5] 46-1 
Prunes; ane MET te AN S| lb. 100-0] 115-8] 119-3} 121-1} 124-6] 124-6] 127-2] 126-3} 127-2] 129-8) 130-7} 14-9 
Raisins, seedless; bulk. .....0........ hes 100-0} 104-0} 104-6} 102-0} 97-3] 102-0) 107-3} 104-0} 101-3] 102-0} 101-3] 15-3 
Oranges, medium size................ doz. | 100-0} 132-5] 119-1] 140-3] 136-5] 136-2) 143-3] 147-8] 141-0] 140-3] 138-2] 40-5 
Lemons, medium size...:............ doz. | 100-0} 111-3) °111-4] 118-8] 128-0} 132-9] 1386-9) 145-8) 137-8] 188-2) 138-2] 44-9 
Jam VStrawWernye 16loguisesste ack ee jar 100-0} 111-3) 111-9} 113-2} 114-5) 115-7] 115-1)f115-1) 113-8} 114-5) 115-1) 18-9 
Reaches 20°72 (tesa ue te ate ao tin 100-0) 101-5} 102-0} 103-0} 104-1] 105-1} 109-6)7109-6} 109-1) 108-1} 108-1) 21-3 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0z............ jar | 100-0} 118-3] 119-7] 120-5] 124-2) 126-5} 130-3] 131-1] 131-1} 131-8] 181-8] 17-9 
CormiSyrup ios Vows veh ke hea bawlen. jar 100-0} 138-0] 139-7) 140-3] 140-7) 155-7] 155-0] 154-7] 153-7} 154-0) 154-7] 46-4 
Sucan ,eranulateder... ge ak oles lb. 100-0] 182-3] 1382-3] 182-3] 1382-3] 1382-3] 132-3) 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3 8-6 
Sugancyellow:: Mee: Soi Gir e Abas 6a lb. | 100-0) 131-3] 131-7] 1381-7] 131-7] 133-3] 183-3] 134-9] 134-9] 184-9] 184-9) 98-5 
CO REOH ER  EU ean os pee eer a ieee lb. 100-0] 141-6} 141-7] 142-0] 131-1] 130-8} 130-8] 131-1} 131-1] 131-1] 131-1) 44-3 
‘Reawplacks + lbyulec etn tee shied eee pkg. | 100-0] 145-2] 148-0] 148-3] 131-6] 131-3] 1381-6] 131-6] 131-6] 1381-6] 1381-6] 38-7 





*Descriptions and units of sale apply to February 1944 prices. 
+Nominal price. 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
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A 3 gure A ola 
s z ‘A olfelfs e E g og [4 

gla te a |g a4] SPS2 3! le fe |e 6 |= | 8 
LOCALITY ay & \k Scigsiasig@| 2/8 [8 lf le le lg 
g |g ae Be. Bagel stag 5 |0 ja 18/8 lag 

Q ie Bi cad « 
eles |23 ee eBceleeletlacl8e|Seleelscieclts 
£3/5 dla Boe j ise Bw Bo S/S 8/35 Six is 
AO lta & RQ, aea| &} 89 0 5 alg 2 AIO © 
a ie |e am Ne as ia ip alo la le ia id 


— | —— | —— | | | ff | | | | | | | SS FE ee 


oO 
@ 


P.E.1.— 


1—Charlottetown........... 4-6 


Nova Scotia— 


38—New Glasgow........... 
ASV AnNOy i ss eek or saci 


New Brunswick— 





6—Fredericton............. 41-5/37-5)45-2)29-4)20-7/29-7/39-0/36-5/31-3/46-4)19-4/19-7/45-3]10-0/43-0/36-0| 7-3] 4-8] 6-3] 9-5 
Te MOnCtOR i.e shies tees 42-4137-9)41-4/29-8/21-8 43+ 2/35-8|30-0/47-5/19-4)20-1/42-6]10-0/42-8/35-5| 8-0] 4-6] 5-8!10-0 
8—Saint John....... ewe ae 42-4139 -2/39-0/30-8)23-9/30-0/40-0/39-2/31-0/44-6]19-3]19-7/45-7/11-0/42-8]35-4| 7-3] 4-3] 5-9] 9-7 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi............. 38-0/34-3)37-0/28-0/21-5 38-3/31-7/29-2/49-0/20-0/21-0/48-0/10-0/39-8/35-5| 6-7] 4-5)... .110-0 
BORAT fh NUS eS or 39-1/36-0/38-9)27-6)21-4/31-2/40-0/32-1/27-7/46-4)18-0)19-2/44-4)10-0/38-4/32-7| 5-3] 3-8] 5-5] 9-5 
11—Montreal BPE rs GAR 39-8/37-3)43-7/26-9)21-9)25-9)/38-7/33-3|26-8/45-8)18-9)19-4/46-4/10-5/39-1/34-2] 6-0] 3-8] 5-3] 9-5 
12 QuebeC soo a vieiss bile cere 37+7|33-9}35- 9] 25-9/18-9)31-0/38-5/30-9)26-6)42-4)18-7/19-5)45-7/10-0/39-6134-4] 5-5) 3-7] 5-8] 9°7 
13—St. Hyacinthe.......... 34-0/33-4)34-1/25-7)21-3/32-3)35-6/28-3)25-2/46-8)18-0)19-5/45-0} 8-5/39-3/31-6} 5-3] 4-1] 6-0} 9-9 
Md St. FORMS ie be eis eas 39-7/36-0/40-3/27-7)19-0 36 °3/37-0/27-0/45-8]19-2/19-7/44-3] 9-0]/38-3/32-0] 5-3] 4-1] 5-5] 9-7 
15—Sherbrooke............. 41-4/38-7/38-3/29-0)21-9/34-1/39-3/33-2/25-9/38-7|18-4|19-6|45-4| 9-0137-9/35-0] 5-3) 4-2] 6-0] 9-8 
86c-Boneliy: Gud tdeag vente ya 37-4136 1/33 -0/24-7/18-0 36-0/32-4/24-6)45-3)18-7|19-8/46-5) 9-0/39-3/31-7| 5-3) 4-0} 5-3/10-0 
17—Thetford Mines......... 83-9]385-4)27-7|24-7117-3)....].... 25-0/23+8/37-6]18-9}19-5/42-4) 8-0]39-2/33-4] 5-3] 4-1) 5-1] 9-7 
18—Three Rivers........... 38-1/34-2/36-5)25-3/20-0 33-0) 28-7|26-1/46-2)18-7|19-6/45-1| 9-0]38-7/35-0| 6-0} 4-0] 5-5) 9-7 
Ontario— 
1b—Belleville. . 5 UR EA Ap aes 38-9136 -5]40-0/28-7|23-6)30-0/39-5|35-7/29-2/46-2|18-8|19-2/42-2/10-0/39-5|33-3] 6-7] 4-2! 5-4] 8-8 
20— Brantiord,0% . sis. os bs ees 40-5/37-3/41-9)/29-4/21-0/30-8/40-0/37-9}28-9/46-2]18-2/19-4/40-2/10-0/39-4 6-7} 4:2) 5-4] 9-1 
zi—Brockville;).. 3564255454 41-0/37-4)45-5/30-7/22-1 41-0/34-5/28-8/46-4/19-1)19-5/41-3/10-0/38-2/29-9] 6-3] 4-1] 5-6] 9-0 
22 atiaM his 02a eee 40-0/37-3}41-1)29-8/21-4/30-7 37-9|33-1}46-4)18-4/19-4/39-6/10-0/38-4 5-3} 4:1] 5-1) 8-9 
oe COrn Alls ee A i Oe Ue 40-0/37-4/42-3/28-3)19-6 43-0/36-3]27-3/45-3]19-1/19-5139-8]10-0/39-5|/30-5| 6-0| 4-2! 5-8! 9-2 
24—Fort William........... 40-3/36+4/39-7/28-7)22-5)29-3/39-0/36-6/30- 1/45 -5/18-2/19-1/44-9}11-0/39-6/33-7| 6-0] 4-0] 5-1} 8-9 
7 am € 52) a Se wea EC VA 39-7|36+7/40-8/29-3|24-6/31-0/40-0/37-1/28-6/46-3/18-6]19-3/39-6/10-0/39-3/40-0| 6-7] 4-1] 5-7] 8-8 
Pr Guelp i ai cd eee) o's 39-7/38-1/37-8/29-8)25-6/31-3/42-4/38-9]29-6/46-3/18-3/19-3/39-4]10-0/39-6/35-2| 6-0} 4-1] 5-7] 9-0 
2i—-Hamilton,) 3.3). 006 dbs 40-5/37-6/42-5}29-9/24-9/32-0/42-8/39-3 30-9 46-5)18-6)19-1/42-2)11-0)40-3/38-7) 6-0} 4-2) 5-6] 8-8 
Dacor NIN gSLON Aye. ets Vek 40-3/36-4/39-6/28-3)19-7 42-0/36-0/28-6/45-8/19-1/19-3/42-7/10-0/39-2/31-5] 6-0} 4-3] 5-3} 9-1 
29--Kiteboner (2). 2400020504 39-6/37-3/39-8)29-1/24-5/29-5/40-7/37-7|28-8/45-9]18-5)19-6|/39-1/10-0/39-7/35-7| 6-3] 4-0] 6-0} 8-8 
BO Dion dons s,s). ses vice dais 40-3/37-3)41-2)29-4)23-4/30-4/40-3/37-3)28-2/45-0]18-6/19-2/43-1]10-0/39-3/34-0} 6-0] 4-0] 5-6] 8-9 
31—Niagara Falls....... oo /40°1/86-4/43 -3/29-3)21-8)29-2/42-8)37-7/29-3/44-3/18-9119-7/41-6]10-5/40-1 6-0) 4-3] 5-6] 9-0 
32—North Bay....... eevee |41°0137-9/44-3/30-4/20-7 42-4/39-3/32-5]46-7|18-3|19-4/46-4/11-0/39-6/33-5] 6-7] 4°3] 6-3] 9-6 
38 —OshaWA. iscesecsac cas « -]89-9/37 + 2/43 -7/29-6/24-5/32-7/43 -0/38-4/28-8/46-2)19-1/19-5]42-1/10-0/39-9 6-0} 4-0] 5-6) 8-9- 
34—Ottawa.........ccccceee 40-9|37-9|44-9(30-1|22-9!132-3/39-9|35-8|29-9]/48-5|18-4]19-1/45-2/10-0/39-2/31-9| 6-7] 3-9] 5-7| 8-9 
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COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1944 





























Vaoltbles a . lf le le she Z Oi accor 

: B EE | A) lg Ee 
g5 a a lg (8 (8 leclenl#e J [Se 
a8 of] 822 | 2 te ete tessa | Fal. |, | se 
g2] 32/5] 85 a | ees leolecleclesie| cle s(a4| Se | 

g8| asl eal Ee glade caleslealcalegiesaealcal ca | Ee 
ex| 24) 84) 2° PA(S AS AIGRE ASSES Sale Alcala gs) 28 | 28 

cts. cts. | cts. _ cts. | cts.| cts.| cts | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| $ (b) | $ (b) $ 

14-7 15-3] 6-5) 9-2) 38-0]..... 16-3/48-3/60-7/39-0)....185-6149-6} 8-6} 8-1/53-6/387-9]...... 11.57} 24.00-28.00(d)} 1 
14-9 15-3] 7-4 15-3}15-0/45-3)49-1]37-7)|....|86-0/50-0) 8-5) 8-2/50-3/38-0)...... 12.16] 27.50-31.50 2 
15-0 15-0] 6:3] 7-3) 46-5]..... 15-5}46-7/50-3/37-7|....1388-3/51-0! 8-2) 8-2/52-3/37-9]...... 7.47) 16.00-20.00 3 
14-7 15-0} 6:6 13-0 15-0/44-5156-7/37-7|....|35-7/49-7| 8-6] 8-4/51-0/37-8)...... 7.19} 18.00-22.00(d)| 4 
15-1 16-2} 6-8) 7-8} 44-9]..... 15-9)45-0)51-3/40-5)22-3/37-7/49-1] 8-7) 8-5)/52-0/38-0)...... 11.42} 26.50-30.50 5 
15-0 15-6} 6-6) 7-6] 41-4]..... 15-7|42 -3]52-1139-0)20-4138-7/49-8} 8-5} 8-31/51-3/38-0/...... 12.09] 21.00-25.00(d)} 6 
15-0 15-2} 6-7) 7-7| 41-3)..... 15-0/44-4/51-0139-7/21-1/38-6/49-1| 9-0) 8-8154-2/38-0]...... 11.57] 26.00-30.00(d)| 7 
15-3 15-0} 6:8 14-8 15-9 45-9]47-7/39-2/19-8/36-3/50-1) 8-4! 8-3149-2/388-0]...... 12.70] 20.50-24.50(d)| 8 
14-5 “Obsece. 6-8): 17-0)... .145-5)59-4/41-3)....140-0/49-5) 8-5) 8-1/50-5/39-8} 18.36)......]....... cc eee ewes 9 
14-1 W637) 738) 4822106... 15-4/39-7/41-6/38-0)....|86-7/45-0) 8-3) 8-0/44-9/38-9] 17.09]...... 15.50-19.50 10 
13-0 15-0) 6-6) 7-8) 47-0)..... 16-3/38-2/39-3137-0]....185-0)44-7| 8-0} 7-9146-2139-7) 16.97]...... 23 .00-27 .00(d)}11 

14-1 15-1] 6-7 15-1/16-11/43-8|47-5|37-0|20-3}35-5/48-0] 8-1! 7-9]42-7/39-8) 16.64)...... 26 .00-30.00(d) 12 

13-1 16-0] 6-4 13-8) 15-2/33-8)46-2)39-6)....|86-5}45-0) 8-0) 7-8)41-5/40-8) 16.07]...... 16 .00-20.00(d) 13 
12-8 16-0} 6:2) 9-3) 47-3].....).... 38-8/48-7139-0)....1387°7/46°0| 8-0) 7-9140-5/40-0] 15.81]......).......... 2c eee 14 
13-4 17-3] 6°41,....] 45-9]..... 18-0/40-7/44-2139-3)....1389°7/48-3! 8-0) 8-0/89-8139-4) 17.85]...... 20..00-24.00(d)}15 
14-7 18-0] 7-0 15-0)17-7/42-5151-3/40-0}...°.|86-7/46-3) 7-9] 7-7/45-8/89-4). |i. lett eee ee ce ees 16 
12-7 (| ater 6-1] 8-1} 44-0)..... 16-0140-5/47-0/39-5)....1387°3)47°8) 8-0] 7-5)/48-4/39-4) 19.38]...... 14.00-18.00(d)]17 
13-7] 14-7} 5-9 15-6/17-3/38-3)49-5/38-8)....)37-2/49-4) 8-5} 8-0/47-3/40-6) 16.32)...... 20 .00-24 .00(d)}18 
13-4 147i Gedy NaSs Ne oo. 14-7/39-7|43-0}....].... 34-1/45-5) 8-6) 8-4144-2139-1] 16.00).;.... 2200-26 .00 19 
14-3 14-7) 6:1] 7-9] 48-9]..... 13°7/41-0/43-3/35-0)....132°9/46-2] 8-4] 8-3/46-4/39-5) 16.00}...... 22 .00-26 .00 20 
14-2 14-7) 6-4),....] 47-41..... 14-4/40-8/46-4)....].... 34-9/48-7| 8-3] 8-1141-4/38-2] 16.00]...... 20.00-24.00 21 
14-2 14-5) 5-4) 7-3) 48-5)..... 14-9/34-5/40-1]....].... 33-1/44-2} 8-7} 8-5/40-3/38-4] 16.00]...... 21.50-25.50 22 
15-0 14-8] 6-9].....] 47-9].....].... 36°7/40-3]....]...- 36°3}/48°2| 8-2] 8-2145-8/38-6] 16.50]...... 23 .00-27 .00(d) |23 
14:5 15-3it Ge6p os 44-On a. 17-0/40-0}47-3/38-0)19-9136-7|44-6] 8-6!) 8-5/42-4/38-1] 16.80]...... 25 .00-29 .00 24 
13-9 14-4] 6-4| 8-3) 47-5]..... 14-2141-4/46-3/35-4|....184-8145-6] 8-5) 8-3/44-0/39-5) 16.00]...... 22 .00-26.00 25 
13-8} 14-7| 6-2) 7-2) 48-4]..... 14-3/40-7|41-8/35-5]....|83-1/44-9) 8-6] 8-5/43-3/38-6) 16.00)...... 22 .00-26 .00 26 
13-7 14-8) 6-2] 7-2) 49-O}..... 14-3143-3/44-5135-7|....1384-1/45-5| 8-2) 8-1/41-3/39-3 | 0 sy Cae 26 .00-30.00 27 
13-9 14-8) 6-8} 7-4] 48-3]..... 14-3]36-9/43-4}....].... 34-9/45-2) 8-1] 7-9/43-8138-7] 16.00]...... 28 .00-32.50 28 
14-2 14-4) 6-5} 7-4] 48-6]..... 14-4]39-0/45-6/36-3]....134-4|45-6] 8-7] 8-4/40-1139-4] 16.00]...... 26.00-30.50 29 
14-1 15-1] 6-1] 7-4] 48-9]..... 14-0/39-8141-7136-°7|....1383-7/44°5| 8-6] 8-4/44-7/39-3] 16.50]...... 26.50-30.50 30 
13-4 15-2} 7-0 |... -|41°5/40-9]35-4117-0/34-3/44-3] 8-7] 8-7144-5/39-6] 14.63)...... 25 .00-29 .00 31 
14-3 14-9} 6-6).....] 49-l1]..... 15-7/42-0/47-1]38-0)21-3)/37-3/46-1) 9-0} 8-9/51-7/39-3) 17.25)...... 23 .00-27.00 32 
13-8 14-5} 7-1] 7-3) 45-9]..... 13-7/38-1/43-0)....].... 34-4/45-1) 8-6] 8-4/48-0/39-2) 16.00]...... 23 .00-27 .00 33 
14-2 14-81 6-81 7-71 47-7]..... 14-91388-5143-4]....1.... 36-2/49-1] 8-3! 8-1/43-5/39-0] 16.75'...... 31.00-35.00 34 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
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Beef Pore (tLe | E aly 
2 > ra 
: MEDAL ea ea ea ey 
Es “lg | lg 2.) gees] [8 8 
LOCALITY 4 olf legs £2], |3 (gel sicsleal .18 (8 |g 
§ jf jg"ia |. (2 if /2 13 Jeg e8s8eg] Bs [6 13. 
pe lea|dyia|ea|te Taleeisat esles)all #22 pales 
8/2 Roe) 38) $ hfe 8/2 8/2 8/8 8/82 ESE B/G s|z SSR 8 8158 
ale @ jaja if iS 2 (5 24 la a |e (2 16 "\s 
Ontario—Con. cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.) cts.| cts.| cts.| ets.|cts.| ets.| ets.| ets.| ets.| cts.| cts 
35—Owen Sound............ 39-4/36-9/40-2/28-0/23-3]..../42-0/36-5/28-1]45-4|18-2/19-2]40-4/10-0/40-0/....] 6-0 
36—Peterborough........... 40-4|37-8/42-2/29-0]23-1 34-0}41-6/39-3/30-1/46-7|18-7]19-1]40-4|10-0/39-3/36-2] 6-0 
ol —- POLbpATUNUD «Gs ene wee 39-6/36-8)/38-2/27-8/23-1/28-0/40-8/35-8/28-8]48-7/17-9]18-9/45-1/11-0]39-4/34-1] 6-3 
38—St. Catharines.......... 40-3/37-0/43-2)29-7/22-6)... .|42-5/40-0/30-4/46-1]18-6/19-0/40-7/10-5 40-1 ee OO 
39—St. Thomas...) .2..52.- 40-0/37-0/42-5/29-9)24-7/30-2)41-0/38-7/30-9/46- 1/19-0/19-6/41-4]10-0/39-9/33-3! 6-0 
AD Sarnia. Seb Sobek eco om 39+6/37+3/42-1/29-4|22-7/33-7/41-4/37-4/31-6/46-2/18-9]19-6/43-3|10-0/39-9/35-3] 6-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie........ 39-9}36-7/38-6|28-7/23°3)....|39-2/36-6/28-6/44-0)18-2/19-3144-2]11-0/39-8/36-3] 6- 
42—Stratford......0.4.... a 38-6/36-7/40-5/29-3)/23-2 . |36-6]29-8/45-9)18-7/20-3/39-8]10-0/39-5)....] 5-3 
45 SSTLCUD ICV ASN casa ae ae 40-6/38-0/40-7/29-0/23-4/28-5/38-0/36-9)29-7/44-0)18-7/19-4/44-9]11-0/39-3/34-5] 6-7 
44 Brom miinis ie Wee steer 39-0/35-9/40- 1]28-7/22-4/29-7/40-8)37-9/30-6/44-8]19-4]19-6147-1]12-0/40-0/34-2] 6-7 
45 OLOMbO ace ite vite ise vic ake 40-4/36-9]/43-3/29-9/24-0/30-7/41-9|37-6/26-7/48-3]18-2/19-1143-7|11-0/39-9/38-8] 6-7 
A6— Welland. bic. Weve eeine 39-8/36-3}42-0)29-3)23-3 . |386-6}28-9/43-7| 17-8) 19-2/37-4]11-0/40-1/88-0} 6-7 
Ay ——WARESORE sitet Wee 39-7/36-8)/41-4/29-4/25-0/31-0/41-5/38-2/30-7/45-3]18-6 19-2 43-3}11-0/39-4/35-9) 6-0 
48—Woodstock, .::......4 3. 40-0/37-2/39-3)/28-4)23-3)... .|38-4/37-5)27-2/44-5]18-5!/19-0/39-7]10-0/39-5/31-5| 6-0 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandome wy alee. oe. 39-0)34-5)40-4)27-8)21-5)....|40-7/35-2/27-2/45-5/17-3/21-3/40-4/10-0138-0]....] 7-1 
DOW INDIPES Hess denn se ee pits 38 -5/34-3/34-7/27-3/24-3/27-9/38-6/35-9129-9/46-9]17-3}19-6]43-2] 9.0/37.2/34-1] 8-0 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw............. 39-0/34+2/38-0)27-3/20-5)... .|40-4/34-3/27-2/45-3/16-3/20-4138-3]11-0/37-3]....| 7-2 
52—Prince Albert........... 33-0/30-6/33-6/24-6}19-4|..../83-7/34-5/26-5/35- 8) 16-9] 20-2/42-5|/10-0/38-8/32-4| 6-0 
DOS ARO IBA es 6 iia a0, 15 natle -|88-1)34-0)36- 8/26 - 1/23 -3)25-3/36-0/32-6/24-7/42-9116-6/21-7/40-8|10-0}37-5]....| 6-8 
54—— SASKATOON das lsce seu aeee 38+ 2/33 -7|36-7/27-4}21-2/28-0/38-5/34-3|27-1]44-8]16-5]20-1/40-1]10-0)37-3]....] 7-2 
Alberta— 
OO (Ce leary oe oii, 3 oc Hels 39+7/35-7/41-9/28-6/24-7/27-5/39-8/35-6/30-7/48- 1] 16-9/20-0/41-6)/10-0/38-1/38-0} 7-2 
66-— Drumheller. 10. ..,....202. 37 +5}33-7/37-3/26-7/22-0/25-3]... ./35-0/27-0)44-9]17-4/21-7/42-3]10-0/39-2/....| 8-0 
5(—Wd nvonton son's. sce 38-433 -2/36-3)24-5/22-8/27-1/36-3/34-8]27- 2146-6] 17-0] 20-4142-5|10-0|37-4/33-1| 7-2 
58-—Lethbridge. .'.)....... eis 39-2)34-2/38-4/29-0/21-5/24-7/40-0/35-0/27-3/44-3] 16-9]21-2/41-2/10-0/38-3]....| 8-0 
British Colhumbia— | 
DO => ATVI Hh olds L i ce 43-1/39-0/45-7/30-8/26-3]... .|43-0/38-3/32-6/50-3/19-2/20-6/38-6]12-0/43-1/....| 9-0 
60—New Westminster....... 41-+7/37-3)43-7|29-5)24-6)... .|41-8/38-0/29-4/47-3]18-8/20-1/38-3]10-0/41-0/34-2} 8-0 
6l—Princesupenty 07a 42-0/37-5/43-3/28-7/23-7/34-2/41-3)41-0]....|49-7/19-4/20-9]44-4]/15-0/41-7]..../10-0 
Pearce sh? LC Re Soe ae +++ |42-8/39-2/41-3/30-6|28-3)28-5/43-0/39-4/31-4/48-3]18-2/22-5/41-0/13-0/39-9/33-3] 9-0 
63-——Vaneouver.’ .../.\....).,,00ble 43-1/38 742-5 29-4/26-3|30-8/42-0/36-8/29-8/48-5|17-9/19-3|38-7|10-0/40-8/34-5} 9-6 
64— Viotoriag $4 0!. 2... wads 42-5/38-8)44-9/30-0|26-1/33-2/42-7/37-3)29-3|47-3]18-9/20-6/39-7|11-0/41-9 9-0 
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(a) Strawberry jam and orange marmalade for Manitoba and West changed from 4 pound tin to 32 ounce jar. 


(b) Inclusive of all sales taxes. 
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COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1944 


































































Veesiahies ‘ ~ If |e le Misael veh ain) 
B Le eid = ad é_ Ee 
a clo | |g ld (8 | [Bole-jee g [34 
28) <8] 98) ao] g eae ie g235 o8 he Be shi ie SMSO 
go[ 28/38] 28) 8) of] a /® JAS ese s/csiesiesi8 | le fds) 2. | 3. 
za] 22|e| as] e¢| £2) glee) 62/85/23) f5/a8) es|ee|ee|eale| 33 | 28 
fo | 28) £8| 95| 28| 28] SESS SSeS) gels R/S S/ERE SISSIES) a8) S8 | 2S 
atia 1S la |6 |2 1G a 6 iia i iO io h Sle 14°18 
ets. | ets. | cts.| cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.! cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| 3 (b) | $ (b) $ 
TS OTR Ole .0 B41) 724} 740,950) 5 8, 13-6/41:-6/43-5|~...| 4... 34-8/44-1] 8-5] 8-4/48-7/38-9| 16.50]...... 16.00-20.00 135 
13;96|004+2| heal) 6431) J. AT-O1es 0: 13-9/39-0/42-2)....1.... 34-9]45-0] 8-5! 8-5/44-3/38-9] 16.75]...... 24.00-28.00 36 
14-1] 14-9] 14-8] 6-6]... aa 17-8|40-5/49-0/38-6|19-3/35-6/43-5! 8-5] 8-4/42-0138-1] 16.50)...... 23.00-27.00 37 
18. 71714-8| 15-0) \G-9l, 7:3! 40-4be.. |, 41-1/44-4/33-5/19-4/32-4/46-7| 8-5) 8-3/43-5139-0] 15.75]...... ~ 27.00-31.00 [38 
14-91 15-1] 15-5) 6-5] 7-5] 49-11... 14-4}45-2/45-3)....1.... 34-4/45-8| 8-7] 8-6/43-7/39-7| 16.00]...... 21.00-25.00 |39 
14-9] 14-8] 15-0] 6-91... 49-0104 15-7|42-4142-5)....].... 34-2145-3] 8-8] 8-8/43-8/39-2] 16.50/...... 23.00-27.50 [40 
14-61 15-3] 14-81 6-5] 6-1] 48-8)..... 14-9|37-3143-0|38-3]... .134-7/44-7| 8-4] 8-4/41-2/39-2] 17.00]...... 23.00-27.00 {41 
15-0] 14-9} 15-0] 6-0]... 48-9|.....|14-8141-3144-31....1.... 35-0/46-7| 8-8] 8-7/43-6/38-6] 16.00/...... 21.00-25.00 [42 
1avaira- 7h 1). Bea. dpe Siet ipsis7-sauer su, 35-9147-6) 8-8] 8-5/44-7/38-4] 17.75]...... 27.00-31.00 {43 
14-9] 14-8] 15-5] 6-1] 8-0| 52-1)... 15-6/40-5/43-9]..../22-0136-0/50-1) 8-9] 8+8/39-3139-1] 19.50]...... 22.50-26.00 44 
FES as Ee WS UE Mey yy] igs) be a 14-1/39-3143-3137-0]. .. ./32-2/44-7| 8-2] 8-0/44-4/38-6] 15.50]...... 32,50-36.50 145 
at Bl ihe eM uate PV AISU Se aia plaid Mal Rly Sta BIT OIO OL AB BOM INU DS Muni olla), Wane 46 
13-4] 14-7] 14-7) 6-0] 7-1] 48-81;.... 14-5/34-1137-4134-5]... ./34-4/45-4] 8-2] 8-0138-7/38-9| 16.00]...... 25.00-29.00 47 
14-3] 15-1] 14-6] 6-3]... 48-01 reser d icra 31-7/45-8| 8-6} 8-5|45-3/39-0! 16.00]...... 22.00-26.00 [48 
15-7| 15-01 15-81 7-1] 6-0] 34-5] 14-5/15-0/42-6/43-0138-7121-3/39-7/42-3] 9-1] 9-0/44-5/38-2)...... 8.45} 21.00-25.00 49 
15-4} 15-5} 15-8) 7-0) 6-0) 37-2)... 15-6/38-9/40-6/39-3/21-3/38-6]44-0] 9-1! 8-9/37-6/38-1)...... 13.10) 26.00-30.00 {50 
| , 

16-7] 15-2] 15-7] 6-2] 5-5) 38-7]..... 14-8/37-5/45-5/41-3/22-5/38-5/46-6] 9-3] 9-3/41-8/38-8]...... 10.45) 21.00-25.50 |51 
45105) 16-71 16°81 ¢ 71). ean 27-3| 15-3]16-0/39-7139-4/40-7|22-6/40-0/47-5| 9-9] 9-6139-3137-8)...... 10.65} 19.50-23.50 |52 
16-2} 16-0] 15-3} 6-6] 6-4] 37-5]... 16-1]37-6|37-9|40-7/21-8/38-6/47-3] 9-2] 9-6/42-6/38-0]...... 11.65} 27.50-31.50 [53 
47-3) 16-7) 18-3 ht -Oho at 36° 9(. fast 15-6|42-3/44-8|39-0/23-8/38-9146-8| 9-5] 9-5/43-6]37-81...... 10.25} 22.00-26.00 54 
15-0| 14-6] 14-8} 7-4] 6-1) 44-6] 15-5/16-1/36-3/45-9/37-4/20-9134-8145-7] 9-0] 9-2/41-5/37-41...... 8.40] 26.00-30.00 55 
16-7] 15-7| 16-4) 7-6] 6-3, 49-9) 14-5|16-2}40-7/47-5)40-3/23-2)38-4/48-3] 9-5) 9-6]42-5/38-0).... sper 20.00-24.00 156 
15-3) 15-0) 15-5) 7-1]... 35-4] 14-5/16-7/40-3138-9138-2/22-4/36-9/44-4] 9-2] 9-3/43-4137-9]...... 5.55} 24 50-28.50 57 
16-0) 14-1)... Atk tee Tiragcaiy es ....[85-7/39-0137-7)....]...-/45-0] 9-3] 9-4/45-0137-5]...... 5.00] 22.00-26.00 [58 
15-5} 15-1| 15-0} 8-1] 6-1] 49-5)... _...|41-038-6]34-6]21-5133-0/43-6] 8-7| 8-5/41-7/38-3]......]....-- 17.00-21.00 159 
14-9] 14-41 15-0] 7-3] 5-9] 44-1)... 14-1/36-4/37-7/36-0]21-4/34-3/43-7] 7-9| 7-8/36-7/38-2]...... 13.00) 20.50-24.50  |60 
16-3) 15-4] 16-2) 8-4] 6-6) 57-5)... 13-9145-2/42-0138-0/21-7/36-3/44-7| 8-9] 8-7|44-4/38-9)...... 12.80] 20.00-24.00 61 
15-1) 15-8] 16-8} 8-7] 5-3] 45-9]..... 16-3139 -6|50-0/34-3/23-7/36-6/49-0| 8-9} 8-9139-5/37-9]...... 10.90} 23.00-27.00 62 
TAB yeh Aeiok Oe LS -BUeASe Ol Yee Gl die 40-8/37-6/32-7|20-8132-2142-1| 8-0) 8-0/38-3/37-8]...... 13.00] 23.50-27.50 163 
15-11 15-1] 15-21 7-3) 6-5] 47-1] 15-0/13-7/38-3/37-5/37-5/21-9133-9|42-4] 8-9] 8-4]41-9]38-3]...... 13.25| 21.00-25.00 64 


























(c) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 Census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate ugents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the change indi- 
eated by these reports. 

(d) Rents marked (d) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment and flat rents 
have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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weakness in foods was offset by increases in 
fuel and lighting and miscellaneous items. 
In the Saint John index, an increase of 0-1 
to 118-6 was due toa substantial adwance 
in fuel and lighting which overbalanced 
easier food quotations. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices 
of staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) 
is prepared each month by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. It shows the prices of 
these commodities in 64 cities across Canada 
at the date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official 
cost-of-living index, and give a reasonably 
complete picture of prices throughout Canada 
as used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by 
independent stores. They do not include 
prices from chain stores. As the movement 
of chain store prices agrees closely with the 
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movement of independent store prices it was 
considered that the extra work and cost 
involved in compiling and printing a separate 
table for chain store prices were not warranted 
although chain store prices are used in the 
‘calculations of the index. 

The coal andi rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, fats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in , 
such cases rents for flats and apartments are 
shown while figures for other cities represent 
single-house rentals. In all cases figures repre- 
sent rents being paid, not the rent asked for 
vacant dwellings. The basis of these figures 
is the record of rents for every tenth tenant-" 
occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 census 
of housing. The movement of rents since 
that time has been determined from reports 


TABLE V—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 














*Com- Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.| Dec.|Nov.| Dec.| Jan. | Feb. 
Commodities modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944] 1944 
*All commodities................ 510 64-0)127-4)155-9| 97-3] 97-9} 96-0} 69-0} 81-7} 93-6} 97-0}102-4)102-5!/102-51102-7 


Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 


I. Vegetable products......... 113 58+1)127-9}167-0} 86-2) 95-0) 93-9] 60-4] 72-0} 80-2] 86-0] 94-7] 94-8) 95-1] 95-2 
II. Animals and Their Products 74 70+ 9}127-1]145-1) 96-0}100-0}109-8} 63-7} 80-3] 98-8]105-0/109-7}109-6}108-31107-8 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile , 
IProductsdig vane ee ee 61 58-2}157-1)176-5}101-7| 96-2) 89-6) 71-7] 81-9] 94-9] 92-0] 91-9] 91-9] 91-9] 91-9 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper ae te ika eA AU 50 63-9} 89-1)154-4/106-3) 99-0) 93-2} 64-4} 85-3) 99-2)102-8/115-9]115-9]115-91117-8 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 43 68-9) 156 -91168-4)104-6} 99-3) 93-4} 86-7/102-1)112-9)115-3]116-0/116-0/116-0/116-0. 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products........... 17 | 98-4)141-9)185-5] 97-3] 95-7} 96-5) 66-5] 75-3] 77-6! 79-7] 79-7| 79-71 79-7! 79-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products yee. dul ete 81 56-8} 82-3}112-2)107-0/103-1] 93-4} 85-8! 86-5} 99-3]100-4/100-5}102-3/102-9]102-9 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
GUC ta Ry sand fe ica aan 71 63-4/118-7/141-5}105-4| 99-3} 95-1} 80-8} 85-1/104-1/100-8/100-3]100-1/100-1) 100-2 
Classified according to purpose— 
I, Consumers’ Goods......... 207 62-0)102-7/136-1] 96-9} 97-3] 95-3} 73-3} 81-2] 95-3] 97-1] 97-4] 97-7] 97-8! 97-7 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
Acco Meo na Pe eae 114 61-8}119-0}150-8} 90-2) 99-0/103-3} 67-4] 79-1] 94-6]101-6]103-3]103-2/102-5]102-3. 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 93 62-2) 91-9/126-3}101-4) 96-1) 90-0} 77-3} 82-6] 95-8] 94-1] 93-4] 94-1} 94-7] 94-7 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 366 67-7) 133-3]164-8} 98-8) 97-8] 95-9] 64-3} 78-1] 85-7] 90-0] 98-9] 99-5! 99-6]100-0. 
Producers’ Equipment..... . 24 55-1} 81-9}108-6)104-1/110-4] 96-2} 87-2) 96-6/108-6}110-5}114-4]117-5/118-9]118-9 
Producers’ Materials....... 342 69-1)139-0}171-0] 98-2) 96-4] 95-9! 61-8] 76-0] 83-2] 87-7] 97-2! 97-5! 97-5] 97-9 
Building and Construction 
Materials Wade iunleuhia be 111 67-0}100-7]144-0]108-7} 97-8] 97-9] 80-6] 94-2/112-9]116-7/126-4]126-71126-71126-8 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 231 69-5}148-1]177-3] 95-8] 96-1] 95-5] 58-6] 72-9) 78-z| 82-8] 92-2] 92-5} 92-6! 93-0 
Classified according to origin— - 
. Farm— 
VAUIPE IO LC Weel Chanel 154 59-21134-7/176-4} 91-2) 95-2} 91-5} 60-3} 70-0] 79-0} 82-5} 90-5} 90-5} 90-7] 90-7 
3 Animal) (0) eae 88 70-1)129-0}146-0} 95-9} 99-8/106-7| 65-3} 82-3] 96-81100-7]102-3|102-2}101-4)101-3. 
Farm (Canadian)..... 63 64-1/132-6]160-6} 88-0} 97-7|104-5} 53-6] 69-0] 74-6} 87-1/104-2]104-6]104-01104-3 
TE eMarine ie ieee ul lone 16 65-9}111-7/114-1] 91-7/103-7}107-0} 66-8} 80-3]108:2}120-2/138-0]138-0]138-01135-3 
EET Wotest oak en, dpa 58 60-1) 89-7/151-3}106-8} 99-0} 93-1) 64-7] 85-0} 98-8}102-3/115-2/115-2/115-21117-0 
TV Minerale era Cis ee 194 67-9)115-2]1384-6]106-4/100-2} 92-3] 82-2} 87-8] 97-7} 99-0] 99-3/100-2/100-5}100-5 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 213° | 63-8/120-8/154-1| 94-7] 98-2) 98-9] 58-9] 74-4] 85-6] 92-6/104-0]104-3/104-11104-6 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 297 64-+8)127-7/156-5}100-4] 97-5) 93-2} 72-0] 81-2] 92-2! 92-6} 93-8] 93-1! 93-8] 93-7 


LL ee 


} The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—monthly, Prices and 
Price Indexes (Canada); annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries) 


* For 1943. 
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submitted by real estate agents. The 1941 
census averages have been adjusted in accord- 
ance with the change indicated by these 
reports, and the printed figures show a $4 
spread centred around each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodities 
at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows the 
percentage changes in prices since that date; 
also the actual price on the first of the current 
month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 

included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 19388. The average ex- 
penditure was $1,413.90, divided as follows: 
food (81:3 per cent), $448; shelter (19-1 per 
cent), $269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), 
$90.50; clothing (11:7 per cent), $165.80; 
home-furnishings (8:9 per cent), $125.70; 
miscellaneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named’ group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5:8 per cent). $82.10; life insur- 
ance (5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expendi- 
ture not: directly represented in the index 
brought the total family living expenditure to 
$1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, home-furnishings, 
ete., with their weights, was published in the 
Lasour Gazerre for July, 1943, page 1057. 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of 
the Board in the operation of the price 
control policy. are summarized from time to 
time in the Lasour Gazerre under the title, 
Price Control in Canada. 


Wholesale Prices, February, 1944 


The general index of wholesale prices 
advanced 0:2 points to 102-7 (1926—100) in 
February. (See Table V.) A gain: of 1-9 
points to 117-8 for wood, wood products and 
paper was primarily responsible for the in- 
crease. It reflected a sharp gain in the export 
price of pulp shipped to the United States, 
although certain spruce descriptions regis- 
tered minor gains in this group also. In- 
creased storage charges for potatoes and 
onions contributed to a gain of 0-1 to 95-2 
for vegetable products and outweighed small 
declines for fresh fruits and cocoa butter. 
Chemicals and allied products closed at 100-2, 
up 0-1, while a drop of 0-5 to 107-8 in animal 
products was due to lower price for eggs, 
whitefish, certain live-stock prices, fats and 
fowl. In this group minor advances were 
recorded for furs, fresh meats, fresh milk at 
Vancouver and butter. Other groups were 
unchanged, fibres, textiles and _ textile 
products at 91-9; iron and its products 116-0; 
non-ferrous metals 79:7, and for non-metallic 
minerals 102-9. 

The Canadian farm product wholesale price 
index was 0-3 points higher at 104-3 in Feb- 
ruary. Field products gained 0-4 to 92-5 due 
to higher quotations for potatoes, onions and 
hay, while animal products moved from an 
index level of 123-8 to 124-1, with live-stock 
prices (including bonuses) and fresh milk out- 
weighing declines for eggs and fowl. 


Industrial Accidents 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, 1943 


Analyzed According to Industries, Causes, Localities and Months 


N analysis of fatal industrial accidents 

in Canada during the calendar year 1943 
by industries, causes, provinces and months 
is presented in the accompanying tables. 
The accidents recorded are those occurring 
to persons gainfully employed during the 
course of, or arising out of their employment; 
also included are fatalities from industrial 
diseases reported chiefly by provincial 
workmen’s compensation boards. Quarterly 
reviews, each containing an analysis of 
accidents occurring during the period covered, 
appeared in the Lasour Gazerrs, for May, 
August and November, 1943, and February, 
1944, 

The record is compiled from reports from 
the following governmental authorities——The 
Board of Transport Commissioners of 
Canada; the Explosives Division of the 
Federal Department of Mines; The Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia; 
the Ontario Chief Factory Inspector; and the 
British Columbia Department of Mines. In 
addition, reports were received also from 
the correspondents of the LaBour GAZETTE 
resident in the principal industrial centres 
throughout Canada. ey 

Industrial accidents reported in the press 
are also included in the record after inquiry 
has been made to avoid duplication. Most 
of the accidents in agriculture are recorded 
from press reports, and while it is not known 
to what extent the accidents in this industry 
are covered, it is believed that in this respect 
the record is fairly complete. To a great 
extent, however, the information obtained 
from press reports is used to supplement 
information received from official sources. 

Table I gives an analysis of accidents by 
industries and causes, Table II by provinces, 
and Table III by months. The last two 
tables also include summary figures for 1942, 
which are a final revision of the figures 
published in the Lasour Gazerts, March, 1943, 
by the inclusion of accidents occurring in 
1942 which were reported too late for incor- 
poration into the annual statements. These 
accidents were included in the supplementary 
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reports in the Lasour Gazette, for May, 
August and November, 1943, and February, 


(1944. The figures for 19438, being still incom- 


plete, are accordingly to some extent not 
comparable with the completed figures for 
1942. 

In some industries, where considerable 
changes in figures from year to year appear, 
these may be attributed to changes in 
industrial conditions or to particular occur- 
rences. For example, in fishing and trapping 
there was an increase in the number of 
fatalities from 34 in 1942 to 49 in 19438, which 
may be explained by the fact that during 
1943 there was a serious disaster in this 
industry when 21 fishermen were drowned; 
and there was also a decrease in fatalities 
in the construction grouv from 227 in 1942 
to 146 in 1943, which may be largely due to 
a reduction of employment in this industry. 

There were three disasters during the year 
under review, one of which occurred on 
January 16, when a freighter foundered and 
sank in a storm, off Cape Scott, Northern 
Vancouver Island, and fifteen members of 
the crew were drowned. The other members 
of the crew reached shore in a lifeboat and 
survived. On April 21, a fishing schooner 
sank following a collision with a freighter 
in darkness, off Halifax, N.S., and 21 members 
of the schooner’s crew were drowned. Seven 
other members of the crew escaped in dories. 
Another ‘disaster occurred in Halifax basin, 
on July 6, when a tug belonging to Halifax 
shipyards sank following a collision with a 
freighter. The tug was used for conveying 
welding equipment and workers to repair 
ships in the basin, and 19 of the 24 workers 
on board were drowned. 

On June 23, nine loggers were drowned in 
La Lievre River, near Chambord, Quebec, 
after a motorboat overturned when the 
occupants became panicky after the craft 
caught fire. An engineer, a fireman, a con- 
ductor, a brakeman, and three cablemen were 
killed, when a gravel train ploughed into 
a caboose, near Cranberry, Manitoba, on 
July 17. In a collision of two trains, near 
Campbellton, N.B., on May 29, an engineer, 
two firemen and a brakeman were killed. 
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TABLE I.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 
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A.—Prime Movers: 
1. Motors, engines, fans, pumps and 
automatic stokers.....0...6))....4. 
2. Shafting, coupling, collars, set 
screws and keys................ Lge 
3. Belts, lines, pulleys, chains and 
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B.—Working Machines.................... 
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D.—Dangerous substances: 
Steam escapes, boiler explosions, 
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objects: 
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F.—Falling objects: 

1. Collapse of structure............... 








G.—Handling of objects: 
1. Heavy objects, rolling, carrying, 
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I.—Moving trains, vehicles, etc.: 
1. Derailments, collisions............. 
2. Being struck or run over by, or 
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THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
CANADA IN 1943, BY INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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TABLE III—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1948 BY MONTHS AND INDUSTRIES 
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(a) Decennial census of 1941. (b) Annual census of industry 1941. (c) Annual census of industry 1942. 
(d) Fishermen only, annual ceneus of industry 1942. (e) Revised figures for 1942. (f) Electricity employees only 


annual census of industry 1942. (g) Preliminary figures. 
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Five explosives plant workers lost their 
lives when burned in an explosion on a 
cordite range in the kneader section of the 
plant, at Nobel, Ontario, on June 29. At 
Glace Bay, N.S., on October 2, five coal 
miners were killed when they fell from a 
lift down a 500 foot shaft. When trapped 
in a mine, following an explosion which 
occurred while an electric cutter was being 
used, four coal miners lost their lives, near 
Lethbridge, Alberta, on August 9. Four 
members of an oil tanker crew died of burns 
following an explosion and fire on a gasoline 
laden vessel, while en route from Lake Huron, 
Ontario, on July 26. 

On February 10, three construction labourers 
were burned to death in a fire that destroyed 
a dormitory building at Arvida, Quebec. An 
oiler, a tractor operator and a cookee engaged 


~on highway construction, lost their hves when 


buried in a snow slide at Skeena, B.C., on 


- February 12. Three fishermen were killed in 


an explosion on a tug, on April 30, near Port 
Burwell, Ontario. An explosion of coal gas 
in the basement of a bakery plant resulted 
in the deaths of three employees at Mont- 
real, on August 26. Three seamen were 
drowned near Canso, N.S., on October 7, when 
a schooner was wrecked on a reef in a storm. 


_ Fatalities by Causes 


The classification of accidents according to 
causes shows that the largest number, 489, 
came under the category “moving trains, 
vehicles, etc.” This includes all accidents 
due to cars or engines, including mine and 
quarry cars, and to automobiles and other 
power vehicles and horse-drawn vehicles, as 
well as accidents caused by moving imple- 
ments (both those impelled by power and 
those drawn by horses), by moving water- 
craft and by aircraft (civil aviation). The 
largest number of accidents in this category, 
129, appears under the heading “automobiles 
and other power vehicles and implements”, 


with 114 classified under the heading “being 


struck or run over by, or crushed by or 
between cars and engines,” (84 of these being 
engaged in steam railways); 108 were in 
connection with watercraft (11 of these being 
in logging, 39 in fishing and trapping, and 
32 in water transportation); 42 appear under 
aircraft; 32 were caused by mine and quarry 
cars; 29 were due to derailments and collisions 
(27 of which were in steam railways); 20 
were caused by persons falling from or in 
cars or engines, and 15 by animal drawn 
vehicles and implements. 

Next in order were “falls of persons”, 
causing 223 fatalities as follows: 72 from 
elevation, 61 into pits, shafts, harbours, rivers, 
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etc., 38 from ladders, 15 falls on the level, 
14 into tanks, vats, kilns, etc., 9 from loads, 
ete., 5 due to collapse of support, 4 into holds 
of vessels, 4 down stairs and inclines and 1 
on sharp objects. 

Fatalities numbering 203 were caused by 
“dangerous substances”, classified as follows: 
45 were due to hot and inflammable sub- 
stances and flames, 38 to electric current, 33 
to gas fumes, poison, etce., 31 to explosive 
substances, 26 to steam escapes, boiler 
explosions, compressed air, 23 to conflagra- 
tions, and 7 to mine explosions from gas, 
coal dust, ete. 

“Falling objects’ caused 198 fatalities, of 
which 63 occurred in mines and quarries, 58 
were due to trees and limbs, 42 to objects 
falling from elevations, loads, piles, 15 to 
breaking or loosening of straps, cables, etc., 
6 to collapse of structure, and 14 to other 
falling objects. 

Hoisting apparatus caused 43 fatalities, 41 
fatalities were caused by striking against or 
being struck by objects, 29 by prime movers, 
24 by handling of objects, 20 by animals (17 
of which were due to horses), 11 by working 
machines, and 7 by tools. 

The category “other causes” includes 124 
fatalities of which 84 were due to industrial 
disease, strain, etc., 13 to lightning, frost, 
storms, sunstroke, 9 to cave-ins, land: slides, 
ice jams, etc., 6 to shooting and violence, 4 
to drownings not elsewhere specified, 2 to 
infection not elsewhere specified, and 6 con- 
cerning which no particulars were available. 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The classification of accidents according to 
provinces shows that the largest number, 464, 
occurred in Ontario. There were 302 in 
Quebec, 268 in British Columbia, 143 in Nova 
Scotia, 101 in Alberta, 54 in Manitoba, 37 in 
Saskatchewan, 8 in Prince Edward Island, and 
2 in Yukon and Northwest Territories. In 
Ontario the fatalities occurred by industries 
as follows: manufacturing, 117; transporta- 
tion and public utilities, 102; agriculture, 52; 
mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
51; construction, 37; logging, 35; service, 34; 
trade, 24; fishing and trapping, 6; and elec- 
tricity, gas, and water production and supply, 
6. In Quebec, the largest number, 86, was 
in transportation and public utilities, with 82 
in manufacturing, 40 in construction, 29 in 
logging, 25 in mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, 15 in’ trade, 14 in service, 6 
in electricity, gas, and water production and 
supply, and 1 in finance. In British Columbia 
there were 64 fatalities in logging, 48 in 
mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
48 in manufacturing, 44 in construction, 36 in 
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transportation andi public utilities, 11 in fishing 
and trapping, 7 in agriculture, 5 in service, 
4 in trade, and 1 in electricity, gas, and water 
production and supply. In Nova Scotia and 
Alberta there were respectively 39 and 38 
fatalities in mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
quarrying, and no other industry experierfced 
as many fatalities in these provinces. ‘Trans- 
portation and public utilities registered the 
largest number in Manitona, New Brunswick 
and Saskatchewan, there being respectively 
20, 16 and 13 in this industry. 


Fatalities by Industries 


The total number of fatalities recorded for 
the year was 1,412, being classified under the 
various groups of industries as follows: trans- 
portation and public utilities 315 or 22-31 per 
cent of the total; manufacturing, 298 or 21-11 
per cent; mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
quarrying, 207 or 14-66 per cent; logging, 147 
or 10°41 per cent; construction, 146 or 10-34 
per cent; agriculture, 99 or 7:01 per cent; 
service, 76 or 5°38 per cent; trade, 58 or 4-11 
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per cent; fishing and trapping, 49 or 3-47 per 
cent; electricity, gas, and water production - 
and supply, 16 or 1°38 per cent; finance, 1 or 
‘07 per cent. 

The fatalities by months indicate that the 
greatest number, 152, occurred in June, 
while the lowest total, 84, was recorded in 
December. The table gives the total number 
of persons gainfully employed in most of the 
industries, the latest census figures available 
being given in each case. For agriculture, 
logging, construction, trade, finance, service, 
ete., the figures were those of the decennial 
census of. 1941, for manufacturing, from the 
annual census of industry for 1941, for mining,: 
fishing, electricity, steam railways, street and 
electric railways, telegraphs and telephones, 
and express, from the annual census of 
industry for 1942. 


While the latest figures available as to 
numbers employed are not in any instance 
those for the year under review, they are 
included, however, for general comparative 
purposes. 





Fatal and Non-Fatal Accidents in Canada 


Reported by Provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards 


HE Labour Departments’ records of 
industrial accidents include only fatal 
accidents and fatalities arising out of employ- 
ment; including those cue to. industrial 
diseases, etc. The only information of a 
comprehensive nature as to non-fatal accidents 
is from the Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
in the various provinces, except that in manu- 
facturing, mining, steam and electric railway 
operations, additional information is available 
from various governmental:departments and 
commissions. | 
The annual reports of the several Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards are reviewed 
from time to time in the LaBour GAZETTE, 
information being given as to accidents, 
amounts paid in compensation, etc. The 
annual reports of the Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards for 1942 were summar- 
ized in the following issues: Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
August, 1943, pages 1198-1200; Ontario and 
British Columbia, September, 1948, page 1322; 
and Alberta and Quebec, elsewhere in this 
issue on pages 386 and 410. 
In none of the provinces does the Board 
have jurisdiction over accidents in all indus- 
tries, so that the accidents recorded are those 


in certain industries only. Most of the 
Boards deal with accidents in logging, mining, 
manufacturing, construction, transportation 
and public utilities, excluding agriculture, 
trapping, finance, diomestic service, etc., but 
include to some extent, fishing, trade and 
government service. 

The accompanying table summarizes the 
figures as to non-fatal accidents recorded by 
the several Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
for 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942 and 
also include some preliminary figures for 1948. 
It may be observed that the Department of 
Labour’s figures show more fatal industrial 
accidents as occurring during each year than 
the total number of fatal accidents which 
were included by the Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards for that year. This 
difference is largely accounted for by the fact 
that the Provincial Boards do not record 
accidents in all industries. In addition, how- 
ever, the Boards’ records only show accidents 
to employees, while the records of the 
Department of Labour register accidents to 
all persons occupied in industry, including 
employers and workmen carrying on their 
own business, of whom there are many, 
particularly in trucking, trade, etc., as well 
ag in agriculture. | 
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. (a) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for this compensa- 
tion. The period varies in the several provinces; figures not reported by some boards. 
(b) Preliminary figures. 
(c) Subject to further revision. 
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Co-operation in Canada in 1942 


Annual Report of National Executive of Co-operative Union of Canada 
ae 


ti Rees co-operative Union of Canada in its 
1942 annual report, announces a consider- 
able growth in the volume of business trans- 
acted by its affiliated societies. The aggregate 
trade of the retail societies, in 1942, reached 
a new high. There was, however, @ slight 
falling off in membership reported; 202,320 as 
compared with 205,533 in 1941. 

The Canadian Co-operative Union was 
founded in 1909 as an educational body similar 
in its purposes to the Co-operative Union of 
Great Britain. The Union publishes a monthly 
magazine, “The Canadian Co-operator” in the 
December 1943 issue of which appears the 
1942 report. Because of wartime restrictions 
on labour and motor travel the United Board, 
or governing body of the Union, deemed it 
inadvisable to hold a congress meeting in 
1942. However, it was decided to prepare and 
issue an annual report to provide as complete 
a return as possible with respect to the finan- 
cial position and operating experience of the 
affiliated societies. 

For the year under review reports were 
received from 200 societies as compared with 
125 for 1941. Twenty-eight societies failed to 
report compared with 82 for the previous year. 


Statistical Review 


The aggregate sales for 1942 of the retail 
societies reporting amounted to $12,574,482.49. 
Increased sales were shown by 157 societies, 
aggregating $2,332,194.40 and twenty societies 
reported decreases totalling $109,641.07. There 
was thus a net increase in sales by the retail 
societies of $2,222,.553.33. This represents a 
percentage gain in retail sales of 49-01. In 
addition, two dairy societies reported aggregate 
sales of $516,684.95. One dairy society re- 
ported an increase of $4,830.06 and the other 
a decrease of $1,670.79. 

The four provincial wholesale 
affliated with the Union—Alberta, 
Columbia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan all 
showed trade increases, as did also the Cana- 
dian Live, Stock Co-operative (Maritimes). 
The Consumers’ Co-operative Refineries like- 
wise showed a substantial increase in sales. 
In all, the wholesale societies, together with 
the refineries transacted a total business 
amounting to $10,805,113.72. The total dis- 
tributive turnover, wholesale and retail, there- 
fore amounted to $23,379,596.21, as compared 
with $19,909,641 in the previous year. Such 


societies 


British- 


volume is exclusive of the turnover of two 
large grain marketing associations—Manitoba 
Pool Elevators, Limited, and Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, Limited—both 
of which are members of the Union, which are 
not reported and also of the marketing trans- 
actions of Saskatchewan Co-operative Live- 
stock Producers, Limited, $12,020,146.47 and 
Canadian Livestock Co-operative (Maritimes) 
$929,182.75. 

The share capital of the reporting retail 
societies amounted to $1,085,939.59, an increase 
of $200,998.50 during 1942. The combined 
investments in share and loan capital were 
$1,570,129.12, an increase of $301,621.94. The 
aggregate net surplus of the retail societies for 
1942 was $831,627.59, an increase of $308,185.81. 


One hundred and forty-seven retail societies, 
fifty more than for the previous year, reported 
the declaration of purchase dividends. 


Membership 


The aggregate membership of 181 retail 
societies that reported was 45,301 or 13,039 
more than was reported by 110 societies in 
the previous year. 

Including those of the marketing organiza- 
tions, 152,205, the dairy societies, 383, the 
co-operative residence, 92, and the educational 
organizations 4,339, the total individual mem- 
bership of the reporting affiliated societies was 
202,320. 

In. commenting on the progress made by the 
co-operative movement in Canada the report 
states that concrete steps have been taken 
during the year towards the organization and 
adequate financing of provincial sections of 
the Union. While Congress had had to be 
postponed, a limited Interprovincial meeting 
of representatives of leading co-operatives, 
affiliated and non-affiliated from five provinces 
had been convened in Regina in June, 1942. 
There the need for a strong Canadian co- 
operative movement embracing all types of 
co-operatives had been discussed and an 
organizing committee had been set up to direct 
and supervise this work. It was also the con- 
sidered opinion that all the influence of Cana- 
dian co-operators should be exercised in favour 
of the International Co-operative Alliance 
being given representation on any committee 
or other body appointed to solve post-war 
international problems. 
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Notes of Current Interest 





At the International Labour 
Canadian Conference held in Phila- 
delegation to delphia commencing April 
I.L.O. Conference 20, Canada was represented 
by the following delegation: 


GOVERNMENT 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell (given standing, 
as Minister of Labour, as a special government 
delegate). 

Delegates—Paul Martin, K.C., M-P., Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to the Minister of Labour; 
Brooke Claxton, K.C., M.P., Parliamentary 
Assistant to the President of the Privy Council. 

Alternate Delegates—Arthur MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, and Vincent C. 
MacDonald, K.C., Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour, 

Technical Advisers—Hon. L. D. Currie, Min- 
ister of Labour for Nova Scotia; Hon. James 
C. McLenaghan, Minister of Labour for 
Manitoba; Hon. Charles Daley, Minister of 
Labour for Ontario; J. O’Connell-Maher, 
Associate. Deputy Minister of Labour for 
Quebec; Mrs. Cora Casselman M.P.; Alfred 


* Charpentier President, Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, Quebec, P.Q.; Walter. 


S. Woods, Associate Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health, 
Ottawa; H. C. Goldenberg, Director-General, 
Economics and Statistics, Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply, Ottawa; Allan M. Mitchell, 
Director of Employment Service, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa; Alfred Rive, First Secre- 
tary, Department of External Affairs, Ottawa; 
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* 


Eric Stangroom, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, Ottawa; Antonio Garneau, Presi- 
dent of the Health Insurance Commission of 
Quebec; J. P. Despres, Secretary of the 
Superior Labour Council of Quebec City; 
Louis Fine, Chief Conciliation Officer, Depart- 
ment of Labour of Ontario. 


Secretary—John Mainwaring, Assistant Edi- 
tor, Lasour Gazerrz, Department of Labour. 


EMPLOYERS 


Delegate—W. C. Coulter, President of 
Coulter Copper and Brass Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
former president of the Canadian Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, 


Technical Advisers—Prof, J. C. Cameron, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.; J. R. 
Kimpton, Assistant Manager, Dept. of Person- 
nel, Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, P.Q.; 
H. W. Macdonnell, Legal Secretary, Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, Ont.; 
Ralph Presgrave, Vice-President, J. D, Woods 
and Gordon, Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; Allan C. 
Ross, Ross-Meagher, Ltd., and Ontario Vice- 
President of Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion, Ottawa. 


E\MPLOYEES 


Delegate—Percy R. Bengough, President 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Ottawa. 

Technical’ Advisers—Wm. L. Best, CBE., 
Secretary of Dominion Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee, Railway Transportation Brotherhoods, 
Ottawa; George Burt, Regional Director, 
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United Automobile Workers of America, Wind- 
sor, Ont.; Robert Carling, M.PP., Interna- 
tional Board Member, International Union of 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, Sudbury, Ont.; 
Norman S. Dowd, Executive Secretary, Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, Ottawa; Ernest 
Ingles, Vice-President, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, London, Ont.; 
Edward Larose, General Representative, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Montreal, P.Q. 


On the agenda of the Con- 
ference were proposals deal- 
ing with reconstruction 
policy on which it was in- 
tended that draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations would be submitted to the 
assembled member countries for consideration 
and possible adoption. These proposals had 
to do with the following subjects: 


The organization of employment in the 
transition from war to peace; 

Social security: principles and problems 
arising out of the war; 

Recommendations to the United Nations for 
present and post-war social policy. 

Also to be studied were items relating to 
the future policy, program, and status of the 
IL.0.; minimum standards of social policy 
in dependent territories; and reports on the 
application of conventions adopted at sessions 
of the Conference held in previous years. 

The Lasour Gazerre will publish in a forth- 
coming issue an account of the proceedings of 
the Conference with special reference to the 
participation of the Canadian delegation. 


Agenda of 


Conference 


The resignation of the Hon. 
Resignation of 


Chairman of as Chairman of the Na- 


National War tional War Labour Board 
Labour Board was announced in the House 

of Commons on March 16 
by the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W SD. 


Mackenzie King. 

The Prime Minister read to the House Mr. 
Justice McTague’s letter of resignation, and 
his own reply, in which he expressed his thanks 
for the services rendered by Mr. McTague in 
part as follows : 

‘T should like to take this opportunity to 
express anew the appreciation felt by the Gov- 
ernment of the signal service you have ren- 
dered to Canada’s war effort in your capacity 
as Chairman of the National War Labour 
Board throughout a very difficult year in the 
life of the Board; also of the services you had 
previously rendered over a period of two and 
one-half years on the War Contracts Deprecia- 
tion Board. 
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“T should like to add a word of warm per- 


‘sonal appreciation of the uniformly helpful and 


cordial relations which we have enjoyed during 
the whole of the period you have served as 
Chairman of the Board, and of your readiness: 
throughout that time to be of such assistance 
to the Government as lay within your power. 

“In the light of the strenuous nature of your 
duties I can well understand your present feel- 
ings of fatigue. I hope that being relieved of 
some of the pressure under which you have 
been working, you may speedily regain the 
resiliency of mind and spirit which in the past 
you have greatly enjoyed.” 


Mr. Justice Maynard B. 
Mr. Justice Archibald, of the Supreme 
Archibald Court of Nova Scotia, was 
Chairman on March 20 appointed 
National War Chairman of the National 
Labour Board War Labour Board, replac- 

ing the Hon. Mr. Justice 
C. P. McTague. Order in Council P.C. 1986, 


providing for the appointment, was tabled in 
the House of Commons by the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell. : 

Mr. Justice Archibald has acted on a num- 
ber of occasions on commissions and boards set 
up by the Department of Labour to deal with 
problems of industrial relations. 


The establishment of a fed- 
New federal eral Department of Recon- 
departments of struction “with authority to 
Veterans’ Affairs, formulate and co-ordinate 
Social Security andreconstruction plans and 
Reconstruction carry out such plans during 

a certain number of years 
following the cessation of hostilities” is to 
be considered by the House of Commons 
shortly, the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, having made a motion to 
that effect in the House on March 20. 

Provision is also to be made for the splitting- 
up of the Department of Pensions and Na- 
tional Health into two new departments, 
according to similar motions by the Prime 
Minister. The first of these will be a Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, which will have 
jurisdiction over “all matters not by law 
assigned to any other department relating to 
the care, treatment, training or re-establish- 
ment of members and former members of the . 
armed forces and other persons and all such 
other matters as may from time to time be 
assigned.” 

The other will be a Department of Social 
Welfare, which is to assume responsibility for 
“matters relating to the social security and 
welfare of the people of Canada,” as well as 
“that part of the Department of Pensions and 
National Health not to be included in the 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs.” 
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q The lastest statistics avail- parative figures at certain dates are 183-2 
able reflecting industrial for February 1; 185-7 for January 1; 190-5 for 
conditions in Canada are December 1, 1943; 181-2 for February i 1943 ; 
printed in the table below. and 106-5 for February 1, 1939. A decline at 

Continued curtailment in employment at February 1 has been recorded in five of the 
the beginning of February was recorded by last six years. It was reported that previously 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index as employment had usually though not always, 
compared with the previous month. Com- shown partial recovery at February 1, from the 


Employment an 
industrial 
statistics 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 

































1944 1944 1944 1943 1943 1943 
: March February January March February January 
Employment Index............. BY tt mlihara. a: 183-2 185-7 181-5 181-2 183-7 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
union members).............-> CEN EE ae ai Ae RET, aco 8 0-8 1-5 1-5 1-2 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 
PONV ROIS eee oot Mem armors (ON Rte comnts. 148-1 140-4 143-2 139-3 13-7 
Per capita weekly earnings........$|.....-..--++5> 31-75 29-69 30-72 29-96 27-92 
Prices, wholesale Index......... (Deore pen berate 102-7 102-5 98-5 97-5 97-1 
Cost of Living Index............ (4) 119-0 118-9 119-0 117-2 116-9 117-1 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... (CON fu as hia ninet ae) sisted 139.4 132-6 151-4 131-0 128-9 
Retail sales adjusted index... . (5) % iy Aaah teed Lae 172.5 166-2 167-8 168-5 155-8 
Wholesale sales...............-: hs meena wat eae 166.2 156-0 173-4 146-3 139-9 
Common stocks index............ (4) 780-6 82-0 81-5 79-1 78-7 76°3 
Preferred stocks index........... Cy nk ieeticd Aca ce MOON ead oes Oe ae 118-2 106-4 105-5 102-7 
Bond yields, Dominion index..... (4) 197-3 97-3 97-6 97-6 98-5 98-8 
Physical Volume of Business 
WRORS oa ictesks Sure NCD Mean GN. Bie Ta os Me 241-6 247-0 231-7 227-3 225-8 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... (GS ewas hea tiGaeeror 279-5 275-4 269-1 267-8 254-6 
Mineral Production....... .. (ARR eohss Sor et 255-5 249-7 245-3 218-3 223-5 
Manufacturing.............. A) Ee BOIS 304-5 303-5 294-1 290-8 279-0 
Construction.........-..¢255- Oi Bee sneer aie 113-3 69-6 90-8 140-7 95-0 
Electric power...........+-+- (BD ces sages Se einen, ks 153-8 156-3 146-5 141-8 142-5 
DISTRIB UPION GE oy) sredin se + isisis(s bs (4) ey ea Le eee 163-1 188-0 154-3 143-3 166-3 
(Cheya bafta Sina ule BS Mule PIR ai Me ata sae all Pelee BSR Clee abe 154-7 143-7 139-7 130-5 
Tons carried, freight......... (63 rae winter ee clearer oR PE eae 188-0 202-3 183-2 158-6 
Trade, external, excluding gold. $ |.............. 367,637,669] 372,358,627 352,685,771] 283,890,776] 305,833,776 
Imports, excluding gold......... Soho tebe 138,370, 412 126, 368, 990 146, 112, 853 114, 419, 107 127, 298, 503 
Exports, excluding gold......... bul ld Be ns eee oe 227,168,331 242,011, 434 205, 170,379 167, 699, 403 177, 324, 031 
Bank debits to individual 
BERORDTD Se. alleen & alae abetapate So eeu stenven tae 4,208, 032,496] 4,512,473, 921]| 4,011, 883,239] 3,711, 843,123) 3,899,628, 359 
Bank notes in circulation..... Oy So lictsenar eae ate 6 781,300, 000 793,700, 000 6562007000 RS. aes 632, 800, 000 
Bank deposits in savings........ (ap Hts eileen wha. 2,123, 821,161] 2,026,213, 155|| 1,889, 542,539] 1,795, 469,353) 1,722,570, 861 
Beak loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.....--------- 955,393,436] 1,037, 238, 934 936,142,073] 978,807,622} 1,036, 223, 858 
ailway— 
Car loadings, revenue freight | 
CERT yp) VB DM, SED, SOE eta 277, 774 268, 493 268, 818 253, 747 246, 934 226, 109 
Canadian National Railways 
operating revenues.......... Oe AE al cet A om Bs 28,901,300 32,017,900 26, 612, 100 25, 477,300 
Operating expenses......... Sa vis MR es SORT A BR ea 24, 898, 263 25, 188, 969 22,510,001 22,065, 063 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
traffic earnings............. See Pre ee: 23,792, 692 23, 935, 635 24,021,211 20, 333, 526 18, 927, 920 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all lines. $ |......-....--- 20, 753, 040 21,097, 122 20, 403, 792 17, 514, 158 16, 687, 265 
Steam railways, freight in 
BERET R TO INET RUN ee PLS RARE 5,349, 341,000|| 5,083,342, 000] 4,445, 653,000) 4,062, 902, 000 
Building permits............... Se er tee or 5, 259, 283 4,663,016 5, 025, 102 2,420, 466 3, 544, 329 
Contracts awarded.......... GS), Siakily lhe: ies ees 16, 229, 500 8,782, 400 11, 100, 600 19,019, 000 11, 984, 000 
Mineral production— 
PISMO te ene sane eee ens CONS rere es cee 141, 878 132,128 160, 101 157, 467 116,327 
Steel ingots and castings...... CONS En Today 229, 852 242,186 270, 962 245, 588 207, 800 
Merro-aAllOySi is asks siea sic ods a): CONS cco yes 14,720 16, 495 18,611 17, 811 18, 838 
COGN YC it lle aed da es Wate aa RA OUNCES ewe ae cess 256, 803 257,793 347, 683 327, 404 334, 510 
Coals aeuer sly vee sit ert oA HONS see eae reel ll et hee Aah Soe 1, 620, 669 1, 665, 853 1, 558, 832 1,559, 304 
Timber scaled in British 
MOMMDIR.. ae eons arses bafta e. Bae oe 125575, 90M Been ase 163, 848, 119 122742 204s cosh on ees 
Hlour production....%s2.ides% 3.) RST esa cc Pak leh A ecm es a alse 2,041, 193 2,193, 029 1,990, 732 1, 963, 042 
Footwear production........... DRIES erceec crane rca Racca nec tee 2,699, 677 3,185,049 2, 825, 933 2,612, 258 
Output of central electric sta- 
NCTA) oot Ne Oe eee ee ee Jeswe bla etn bree: 3, 298,017,000] 3,528,908, 000]} 3,337,886, 000} 2,959, 268, 000 3,226, 644, 000 
Ales OrANSULANCE, 6. oc acco e'sis ae c+ etl salina BNO dpe aOR aa peat. 56, 259, 000 46, 015, 000 39, 801, 000 39, 945, 000 
Newsprint production.......... GONE N Mere ete we anette od essai 242, 660 246, 860 221,810 233, 540 




















* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 

t+ Week ended March 30, 1944. 

(1) Base, 1926=100. (2) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. (3) Base, June, 1941=100. (4) Base, 1935-1939 = 
100. (5) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. (6) Notes in the hands of the public. (7) Figures for four weeks 
ended March 25, 1944, and corresponding previous periods. (8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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declines of the year-end. The average change 
in employment between January 1 and Febru- 
ary 1 during the period 1921 to 1943 has been 
a slight gain. For the 14,311 firms reporting 
to the Bureau a total working force of 
1,843,389 at February 1, was recorded, a decline 
of 1-4 per cent as compared with the previous 
month. 


A substantial increase was shown in the 
total payroll of the reporting firms however, 
the weekly figure being $58,531,994 or 5-5 per 
cent greater than at January 1. The per 
capita average at $31.75 per week at February 
1, was the highest since the record was com- 
menced. 

Advance was recorded in the manufacturing 
group as compared with the previous month 
but this was entirely in the non-durable goods 
division mainly in textile and rubber factories 
while a further decline was recorded in plants 
producing heavy goods in non-ferrous, as well 
as in iron and steel industries. Employment 
was lower in transportation, construction and 
in trade but higher in logging, mining, and 
services. 

Productive operations as indicated by the 
index of the physical volume of business 
‘showed decline in February from the level 
of the previous month. The index for 
February was 241-6 and for January 247-0 
while for February1943 it was 227-3. Increased 
activity was indicated as compared with the 
previous month for manufacturing mineral pro- 
duction and construction while decline was 
indicated in the production of electric power 
and in the distribution of goods. Comparing 
the first two months of 1944 with the corre- 
sponding period of 1943 the general index 
indicated an advance of 7:8 per cent in the 
volume of business, owing mainly to the 
expansion in production in war industries. 
Four of the five main factors in the business 
index were at a higher level in this compari- 
son, mineral production being 9:5 per cent 
greater and manufacturing 6:7 per cent greater 
while a decline of 19-3 per cent was recorded 
in the construction industry. 


Under Order 
George B. PC. 1902, dated March 
Henwood, 17, 1944, Mr. George B. 
new Chairman, Henwood, K.C., of Edmon- 
Western Labour ton, was appointed Chair- 
Board man of the Western Labour 

Board. Mr. Henwood suc- 

ceeded the Honourable Mr. 
Justice George B. O’Connor, who resigned 
earlier in the month in order to accept the 
chairmanship of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board at Ottawa (see elsewhere in this 
issue, p. 477). 


in Council, 
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An Order in Council of 
March 3 (P.C. 79/1385) 
makes two changes in the 
Wartime Salaries Order 
(L.G., 1942, p.283). This order controls the 
remuneration of persons “above the rank of 
foreman or comparable rank.” For the pur- 
pose of the order, any person receiving less 
than $175 per month was considered to be 
not above that rank, and therefore within the 
jurisdiction of the Wage Control Order; but 
the figure has now been changed from $175 
to $195. 


A further change in the Salaries Order pro- 
vides for the incorporation of the cost of 
living bonus into the rate of salary for salaried 
officials. This provision, which parallels a 
similar clause in the recently revised Wage 
Control Order (L.G., Dec., 1948, p.1602), is 
as follows :— 


Wartime salaries 
Order amended 


A cost-of-living bonus pursuant to the terms 
and provisions either of paragraph 2 (a) or 
of paragraph 4 of this Order shall not be 
paid to a salaried official in respect of any 
payroll period commencing on or after Febru- 
ary 15, 1944. Where, however, a cost-of-living 
bonus has in fact been paid to a salaried 
official in respect of the last payroll period 
commencing prior to February 15, 1944, the 
amount (or rate) of such cost-of-living bonus 
may be incorporated into the rate of salary 
and be paid as salary tor any payroll period 
commencing on or after February 15, 1944. 


A new official title, “Cana- 

Chan¢ée in title dian Vocational Training,” 
of Canada’s has recently been given to 
vocational training Canada’s War Emergency 
program Training Program. The new 
name was unanimously re- 

comended by members of the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, which represents 
provincial governments, trade unions, and 
employers’ groups. It will more accurately 
describe the nature of the program, which has 
been changing and is expected to change still 
further during the next year in order to meet 
the post-war situation. Meanwhile the pro- 
gram already in operation, which consists of 
vocational training for war workers, members 
of the armed forces and discharged servicemen, 
will continue unchanged. Assistance to uni- 
versity students, classes for agriculture workers, 
and long-term apprentice training—provided 
for in the Vocational Training Co-operation 
Act, under which the program operates—will 
also be continued. More extensive plans, in- 
cluding various types of post-war rehabilitation 
training, are now being considered by the 
Training Branch of the Department of Labour. 
Physical training, which has been an import- 
ant aspect of the program since the Youth 
Training Act was passed in 1987, will be taken 
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over by the Department of Pensions and 
National Health. “phe 

“A large part of the training program,” 
states the Minister of Labour, “has been carried 
out in schools and shops offered at no cost by 
municipal and provincial governments. With- 
out this co-operation—which has been deeply 
appreciated by the Dominion Government—it 
would have been impossible to get the War 
Emergency Training Program under way in 
such a short time. We expect that similar 
arrangements will be carried out in the post- 
war period, to meet what problems then exist.” 
The change in Title was made by order in 
council. 

A description of recent activities under the 
program, together with a statistical statement 
of the number of persons, male and female, 
receiving the various types of training offered, 
appears elsewhere in this issue, on page 497. 


The report of the Advisory 
Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion was summarized in the 
February Lasour GAZETTE 
(p.150). At that time refer- 
ence was made to the reports of six subcom- 
mittees to the Advisory Committee. These 
reports, which supplement the recommenda- 
tions of the main committee and constitute 
detailed studies of various specific problems of 
reconstruction have now been printed, and are 
available from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, at 
a cost of 10 cents each, 

The reports have the following titles: I. 
Agicultural Policy; II. Conservation and De- 
velopment of Natural Resources; III. Publicly 
Financed Construction Projects; TV. Housing 
and Community Planning; V. Post-War Em- 
ployment Opportunities; VI. Post-War Prob- 
lems of Women. 

Report V. on Post-War Employment Oppor- 
tunities, is summarized on page 446 of this 
issue. 


Studies of 
reconstruction 
problems 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living index 
advanced from 118-9 for 
February 1, 1944 to 119:0 
for March 1. The food 
group index moved up 0-2 points while the 
miscellaneous items index declined 0-1. The 
rise in the food index from 130-9 for February 
to 131-1 for March was due to increases for 
fresh vegetables which overbalanced minor 
declines for eggs, oranges, lemons, and cheese. 
Miscellaneous items fell from 109-1 to 109-0 
following a reduction in aspirin prices. Other 
group indexes remained unchanged, rentals at 
111-9, fuel and light at 113-0, clothing at 
121-3, and homefurnishings and services at 
118-4. After adjustment to the base August, 
1939, as 100 the index was 118-1 at March 1. 


Cost of living 
advances 
fractionally 
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Hon. Chas. Daley, Minister 
of Labour for Ontario, an- 
nounced early in April the 


Prof. Finkelman 
chairman Ontario 


Labour appointment of Mr. Jacob 
Relations Finkelman as chairman of 
Board the new Labour Relations 


Board for Ontario. Mr. Fin- 
kelman has been Registrar of the Ontario 
Labour Court, which will continue to function 
until the cases now before it have been dis- 
posed of. He was formerly Professor of In- 
dustrial Law at the University of Toronto. 
The other members of the new Board are: 
(1) Workers’ representatives: Russell Harvey, 
of Toronto, member of the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union (AFL); E. J. Hop- 
craft of Toronto, member of the International 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees; H. J. Padgett of Toronto, District 
Organizer with the United Steel Workers of 
America (CIO); (2) Employers’ representa- 
tives: W. J. Corbett, Personnel Manager of 
Hayes Steel Co., Merritton; C. E. Shumaker, 
Personnel Manager, Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Co., New Toronto; R. W. Teagle of Teagle 
and Son, Toronto. 


Labour - Government - Man- 


Study industrial agement Relations with 
relations reference to the Govern- 
legislation in mental Position Therein is 
Manitoba the title of a report pre- 


pared for the Government 
of Manitoba by Professor W. F. Lougheed, 
Acting Head of the Department of Commerce 
of the University of Manitoba. The author 
was asked to review and summarize the 
methods adopted in certain countries to 
improve relations between employers and 
employed, giving some attention to the history 
of governmental intervention in this field in 
Britain and the United States. 

The report of some 170 pages contains chap- 
ters on the legislation in Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Sweden and New Zealand. A 
brief introductory statement indicates the 
present provincial position in relation to the 
problem having regard to the division of legis- 
lative powers between the Dominion and the 
provinces under the British North America 
Act and the exercise by the Dominion of war- 
time emergency powers in controlling wages 
and regulating manpower and industrial rela- 
tions. A final chapter brings together the 
more important points in the legislation in the 
different countries. The author’s task was 
descriptive and no recommendations are made, 
but there is interesting discussion of the prin- 
ciples involved in trade union organization 
and collective bargaining, and in the measures 
adopted to encourage collective bargaining 
and to prevent or settle industrial disputes. 
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Horse-Sense Scaffolds and 
Platforms is the title of a 
booklet published in Febru- 


New safety code 
for construction 


workers in ary by the Construction 
Ontario Safety Associations of 
Ontario. It supplements 


the Code of Safety Regulations for the Con- 
struction industry drawn up earlier by the 
Associations. 


The booklet is written in a humorous and 
forceful style with safety slogans and cartoons 
scattered through the text. Its message is that 
“construction accidents can be reduced and 
even prevented almost completely” by the 
development of effective accident-prevention 
programs. It appeals to workers to use safe 
practices and to employers to provide proper 
materials and safety instruction for workers. 
Twelve general rules for erecting safe scaf- 
folds are given with diagrams showing good 
and bad types of wood. The lessons are driven 
home by means of a series of photographs of 
different types of well-constructed scaffolds 
and another series illustrating violations of all 
the safety rules. The photographs were taken 
by inspectors of the Associations in the course 
of their work. 

Recommended Practice of 


Recommended Industrial Lighting is the 
practice of title of a booklet recently 
industrial published by the Depart- 

ment of Labour in co- 


lighting 

operation with the Cana- 
dian Engineering Standards Association.* It 
is a reprint of a publication prepared by the 
Illuminating Engineering Society in the United 
States and issued under the title American 
Recommended Practice of Industrial Lighting. 
The standards have been approved by the 
American Standards Association and the Cana- 
dian Engineering Standards Association and 
endorsed by the Canadian Region of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. The publi- 
cation was also reprinted by the Division of 
Labour Standards of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour under the title Industrial 
Hygiene and Plant Efficiency through Good 
Lighting. (L.G., 1943, p. 1072). 

“Inadequate illumination” states the Deputy 
Minister of Labour in the preface to the Cana- 
dian edition, “results in fatigue, ill health, 
accidents, spoilage of material and poor pro- 
duction records”. The many advantages of 
good illumination are pointed out in the 
pamphlet. They include greater accuracy of 
workmanship, better utilization of floor-space, 
more easily-maintained plant cleanliness, less 





* Department of Labour, Canada, Recommended 
Practice of Industrial Lighting, December, 1948. CESA 
Standard Z92-1943. Price 25 cents. 
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eye strain and improved morale. In the long 
run these mean increased production and 
decreased costs. 

Detailed minimum standards for both natural 
and artificial lighting are laid down for various 
types of factories. For tasks involving dis- 
crimination of extremely fine detail under con- 
ditions of poor contrast illumination above 
100 footcandles is recommended. For similar 
work where there is a fair degree of contrast 
illumination levels should be between 50 and 
100 footcandles. The manufacture of shoes 
requires from 10 to 50 footcandles depending 
on the operation. Canneries and meat packing 
establishments need 20 footcandles and leather 
manufacturing from 5 to 30. Office work calls 
for illumination varying from 25 to 50 foot- 
candles but higher intensities are recommended 
for operators of business machines. 

Attention is also drawn to factors affecting 
the quality of the lighting. These include the 
diffusion and direction of light, colour of 
surroundings, contrasts, glare and _ shadows. 
The importance of adequate maintenance of 
lighting equipment and safe electrical wiring 
is stressed. The pamphlet is illustrated with 
photographs of modern lighting systems in 
different types of factories. 


An illustrated pamphlet of 
this title, issued by the 
Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion Associations of Ontario 
for the use of employers, gives specific methods 
of hair, eye and hand protection supplemented 
by photographs. Safe clothing, proper res- 
pirators and protective creams are described. 
Emphasis is laid on morale and health as 
important in safety, and also on the psycho- 
logical factors involved in making women wear 
safe clothing and protective equipment. 


Safeguarding 
women at work 


The New Zealand Second- - 


Bursaries for ary Schools Bursaries Regu- 


secondary lations of December 15 last, 
schools in provide for a comprehensive 
New Zealand scheme of bursaries to be 


tenable at any secondary 
school, combined school, technical high school 
or district high school approved for the pur- 
pose by the University of New Zealand. 

The applicant must be under 18, must show 
that he would be obliged to live away from 
home in order to attend the nearest school 
giving the necessary courses, and must have 
attained a prescribed standard. A _bursary- 
holder may not be employed during the school 
term except with the consent of the Director 
of Education. 

The maximum amount which may be paid 
is 40 pounds sterling annually for two years. 
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In addition to the cash payment, the grant of 
a bursary includes the right to free tuition. 

The Director may cancel any bursary if the 
holder fails to attend school regularly, if he 
is guilty of any grave misconduct, if he fails 
to make satisfactory progress in his studies, 
or if after the end of the first year of the 
bursary, he still has not met university en- 
trance requirements. However, when non- 
compliance results from illness or other cir- 
cumstances beyond his control, the bursary 
need not be forfeited. The Director may 
reduce the value of the bursary if he feels 
that altered circumstances no longer necessi- 
tate financial assistance. 


Following consultation be- 
tween a committee of the 
New York State legislature 
and representatives of labour 
and industry and officials of 
Cornell University in February arrangements 
were completed for the establishment of a 
State-sponsored and controlled school of indus- 
trial and labour relations. A bill to provide 
formal ratification of the agreement was passed 
almost unanimously by the State Assembly 
and Senate on March 8, 1944. The Act states 
that :— 

The school shall have for its objects and 
purposes the teaching and instruction of 
students concerning :— 


State sponsored 
course in labour 
relations 


(1) the history and development of in- 
dustrial practices of employers and em- 
ployees; 

(2) the history and principles of sound 
industrial and labour relations; 

(3) the rights and obligations of em- 
ployers and of employees; 

(4) the history and development of laws 
relating to industry and to labour; and 

(5) all other phases of industrial, labour 
and public relations of employers and em- 
ployees tending to promote unity and the 
welfare of the people of the state. 


The school is the first of its kind in the 
United States. New York press reports indi- 
cate that it will not commence instructional 
work for another year, owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining a faculty of experienced and 
non-prejudiced instructors and professors. 


A pamphlet of the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Hygiene 
of the New York State De- 
partment of Labour describes 
the process of lead absorp- 
tion and poisoning which may occur through 
inhalation, ingestion, or skin penetration. 
The method of diagnosis using occupational 
and clinical histories and the laboratory is 
indicated. Prevention is considered under the 
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Prevention of 
lead poisoning 
in industry 
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headings of reducing lead exposure, personal 
hygiene for lead workers, and adequate 
medical care. 

The most effective means of reducing lead 
exposure is through good housekeeping which 
includes the daily washing or vacuum cleaning 
of all places where lead may accumulate by 
persons provided with suitable respiratory 
protection; special storage rooms for stocks 
of lead; confining lead working to limited 
parts of the plant where control measures 
can be concentrated. If lead processes are 
entirely enclosed and mechanized and wet 
processes used where possible, lead exposure 
will be lessened. All processes generating 
lead dust or fumes should be provided with 
properly designed local exhaust ventilation. 
Periodic air analysis should be a routine 
procedure. 

Personal hygiene requires respiratory equip- 
ment where the worker is unavoidably 
exposed to high concentrations. Lockers, 
protective clothing and adequate washing 
facilities are also necessary. 

The plant medical office should be 
thoroughly conversant with the industrial 
processes and should share responsibility for 
seeing that proper safe practices are 
employed. Periodic physical examinations 
should be given frequently to every lead 
worker as well as a pre-employment exam- 
ination. The plant physician has an unusual 
opportunity for developing an educational 
program so that the workers can co-operate 
in preventing lead poisoning. 


Standards and safety codes 
to protect the health and 
safety of industrial workers 
issued in 1943 by the 
American Standards Association deal with the 
permissible concentration in the air of certain 


American safety 
standards 


‘toxic substances, the use of abrasive wheels, 


with hoisting apparatus, safety shoes and dust 
explosions. 

The maximum concentrations considered 
allowable in all places of| employment where 
the following substances are used are:— 

(1) xylene—O:868 milligrams per litre of air 

(at 25C and 760 mm pressure) ; 

(2) toluene—O0-752 milligrams per litre of 
alr (at 25C and 760 mm pressure) for 
exposures not exceeding 8 hours a day; 

(3) metallic arsenic and arsenic trioxide— 
1-5 milligrams per 10 cubic metres of 
air (emergency standard) ; 

(4) chromic acid or chromates—1 milligram 
per 10 cubic metres of air for exposures 
not exceeding 8 hours a day; 

(5) mercury—1 milligram per 10 
metres of air; 

(6) lead’ and its inorganic compounds—1°5 
milligrams per 10 cubic metres of air. 
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Samples truly representative of the actual 
working conditions at the particular location 
must be taken for testing. They should be 
taken at the breathing level with special 
attention to locations near the source of 
these harmful vapours and in_ sufficient 
number to show up differences in concentra- 
tions during the working period. 

Established for the use, care and protection 
of abrasive wheels are general operating rules, 
maximum safe operating speeds, specifications 
for protective hoods, flanges, chucks, and 
revolving cup guards, and rules for the proper 
storage, handling and mounting of wheels. 

The standard relating to jacks applies to 
the construction and use of portable, 
manually-operated jacks and includes operat- 
ing rules, design and construction. Similar 
rules are laid down for the safety of 
overhead, gantry and locomotive cranes, 
derricks, hoists, slings and chains. 

Specifications are given for various types of 
protective footwear including safety-toe shoes, 
conductive shoes to dissipate static electricity 
accumulated in the body, non-sparking shoes 
and foundry shoes. The right type of shoes 
must be selected for the job. 

The National Fire Codes for the Prevention 
of Dust Explosions have been approved as 
American Standards by the Association. They 
contain general precautions pertaining to 
construction, equipment and _ housekeeping, 
as well as detailed provision for each specific 
type of industry where the dust hazard 
prevails, 


The Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour has recently 
secured convictions against 
| a number of employers for 
violating the child-labour provisions of the 
Fair Labour Standards Act. The Act fixes 
a minimum age of 16 for employment in 
industries engaged in inter-state commerce 
but permits 14- and 15-year-olds to work 
outside of school hours in certain non- 
manufacturing occupations. A minimum age 
of 18 is specified for occupations declared by 
the Chief of the Children’s Bureau to be 
hazardous. 

A seafood-packing establishment was fined 
$360 and placed on probation for two years 
when convicted of employing 26 children 
under 16 in heading shrimp. Twenty-two of 
the children were under 14, eleven under 12 
and one was only eight. A fine of $1,000 
was imposed on a furniture manufacturer who 
was employing 11 young persons under 18 in 
the operation of power-driven woodworking 
machines, a hazardous occupation. A com- 


Enforcement of 
USS. child 


labour law 
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pany manufacturing industrial carbon products 
was fined $2,000 for employing 26 children 
under 16 in manufacturing occupations. 
Another company was found to be employing 
15 children under 16 years of age in cutting 
spinach at hours when the State law required 
the children to be in school. The previous 
year a court order had been issued restraining 
this company from such violations of the Act. 
Each of the three defendants in the case was 
fined $50 for criminal contempt of the Court’s 
order. 

A comprehensive scheme 


Building trades has been drafted by the 
apprentices in Building Apprenticeship and 
Britain Training Council, a body 


sponsored by the British 
Government to advise concerning the recruit- 
ment, education and training of young persons 
in the building industry. It is expected that 
the industry will be able to absorb all avail- 
able apprentices for some years after the 
war. 


The council recommends that all Joint 
Apprenticeship Committees, established under 
the National Apprenticeship Scheme for the 
Building Industry of 1943, should co-operate 
with the local and public authorities, the 


education authorities, and the Ministry of 


Labour and National Service operating in the 
district. 


The apprenticeship agreement should be an 
enforceable contract at law. The apprentice, 
the guardian, the employer and one other, 
normally one acting on behalf of an Appren- 
ticeship Committee, should all be parties to 
the agreement. Power should be given to the 
fourth party to supervise the training and to 
cancel the apprenticeship if the obligations of 
any party are not met. 

Priority in selection should be given to boys 
from the Junior Technical Schools for Build-+ 
ing in England or Wales, or from pre- 
apprenticeship Building Courses in Scotland. 
There should be compulsory technical educa- 
tion for apprentices under 18 years of age 
on one day or two evenings a week, with 
the employer making provision for the pay- 
ment of school fees. The length of appren- 
ticeship should be five years at least for those 
entering between 15 and 16 years of age with 
scaling down of this period according to the 
pre-apprenticeship training of those who enter 
at a higher age. 

The Board of Education and the Scottish 
Education Department, the Council recom- 
mend, should encourage the further expansion 
of pre-employment education in building, and 
adequate instructors should be trained for this 
work. 


Social Security and Reconstruction 





Revised Proposals for Health Insurance in Canada 


House of Commons Committee Considers New Plan of Contributions 


NEw proposals in regard to the draft bill 

on health insurance at present being 
studied by the House of Commons Special 
Committee on Social Security were laid before 
the Committee on March 1 by the Hon. Ian 
Mackenzie, Minister of Pensions and National 
Health. The most important of the revisions 
suggested would change the basis on which the 
people of Canada participating in the health 
insurance plan would contribute to its cost. 
According to this proposal each adult would 
pay a basic rate of $12 a year, together with an 
income levy based on ability to pay. 


Development of Plan 


The original draft bill on health insurance 
for Canada was drawn up by the Advisory 
Committee on Health Insurance, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. J. J. Heagerty, Director of 
Public Health Services, and was presented: to 
the House of Commons Committee on Social 
Security in March, 1943. The object of the 
bill was to make available for everyone, regard- 
less of income, complete medical care, includ- 
ing the services of a doctor, consultant, 
specialist, surgeon, hospitalization, medicines 
and drugs, and dental and nursing services. 
This would be financed partly out of taxation 
and partly by the collection of health insurance 
contributions from the people of Canada (L.G., 
April, 1948, p. 433.). The scheme would be 
administered by the provinces, with the 
Dominion lending financial assistance. 

During the 1943 session of Parliament the 
Committee on Social Security studied the draft 
bill and listened to briefs and proposals on the 
subject of health insurance from a large num- 
ber of interested organizations, including 
various medical, dental, hospital and nursing 
bodies, and representatives of labour and agri- 
culture. A total of 117 witnesses were heard. 
In July the Committee issued a report (L.G., 
August, 1943, p. 1082), approving the “general 
principles of health insurance” set forth in the 
bill, but indicating the need of further study 
and of discussions with the provinces. The 
Committee was reconstituted for the 1944 
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session of Parliament, and is continuing its 
studies. The Minister of Pensions and National 
Health has indicated that a Dominion-provin- 
cial conference is to be held before the health 
insurance proposals are submitted to Parlia- 
ment for legislative enactment. 


Methods of Meeting Cost of Plan 


It is estimated that the annual cost of 
health insurance in Canada will be approx- 
imately $250,000,000, or about $21.60 per capita. 
Various proposals have been made as to the 
manner in which this amount is to be collected. 

The plan laid down in the first draft bill 
was that each province participating would 
establish a health insurance fund to which 
contributions would be made by employers, 
employees, assessed persons,(1) the Provincial 
Government and the Dominion Government. 
If a wage earner was unable to pay his full 
contribution (estimated at 3 per cent of his 
income) his employer would contribute the 
difference. If an assessed person was unable 
to pay his full contribution the province would 
contribute the difference. It was estimated 
that it would be necessary for each adult 
to contribute $26 for himself and his adult 
dependents. It was considered that this amount, 
together with the Dominion’s contribution, 
would be sufficient to provide medical care 
for all, including children under 16 years of 
age for whom no direct payment would be 
made by contributors. 


The Hon. Mr. Mackenzie declared that 
various weaknesses in this plan of contribu- 
tions had been revealed, some of which had to 
do with difficulties in the way of administra- 
tion. These were due partly to the fact that, 
with a contribution as high as $26, adjust- 
ments would be required for the majority of 
contributors (the Census indicates that about 
62 per cent of the wage earners in 1941 earned 
less than $950 per year). 





(1) ‘“‘Assessed persons’ were defined as persons with 
an income from a source other than wages or who 
were indigent. 
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anticipated that certain difficulties would arise 
out of requiring contributions from employers.? 

As a means of overcoming these weaknesses, 
the following new proposals, drawn up by a 
special inter-departmental’ committee, were 
suggested to the Committee by the Minister. 
Under the revised scheme :— 


1. Every person would contribute to the 
health insurance fund of his province as 
follows :— 

(a) An annual flat contribution of $12. 

(If the person has dependents over 16 he 
is responsible for their contributions also; 
but the province may, if it so wishes, make 
abatements in the contribution of persons of 
low income.) 

This annual flat contribution would be col- 
lected by the province. 

(b) An amount based on the income of the 
person on the following basis:— 

(i) For a single person, 3 per cent of his 
income over $660 per year provided 
that such contribution in no case shall 
exceed $30. 

(ii) For a married person, 5 per cent 
his income over $1,200 per year pro- 
vided that such contribution in no case 
shall exceed $50. 

This contribution would be collected by the 
Dominion along with income tax. 


2. The Dominion’s contribution would com- 
prise the difference between the per capita 


amount in the provincial health insurance fund. 


for the provision of benefits and the estimated 
cost of providing benefits. 

The Dominion would make a grant to each 
province on a per capita basis. 

The following tables show the amounts that 
would be payable in contributions under the 
revised health insurance scheme by persons of 
various income levels:— 

Single persons would pay the basic fee of 
$12 regardless of income, plus the following 
levies :— 





21In this connection the Minister declared: ‘In a 
health insurance plan which envisages complete cover- 
age it would appear inadvisable to require a special 
contribution from employers, and in any event, the 
proposed employer’s contribution, being limited to that 
portion of the employee’s contribution, not within 
his financial capacity to pay, would, on the basis 
of the estimates presented, produce a compara- 
tively small share of the cost and would on the 
whole fall on the small employer rather than the 
large corporations ; the substantial portion of the 
employer’s contribution presumed to come from 
farmers using unpaid labour with living allowances 
would likely meet with serious opposition and would 
be doubtful of collection in large part; and the 
provinces facing the greatest difficulty in financing 
health insurance would benefit least from an em- 
ployer’s contribution of the kind recommended in 
the draft Provincial Bill. It is also of importance 
that an employer’s contribution of the type proposed 
adds directly to the costs of production and for this 
reason tends to discourage employment to some 
degree and to handicap Canada in international 
competition.” 
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Income Levy Total 
$660 sand, under sem. «!- Win Biosecnaee $12 002 
700 ba. Ako aed. mee $ 1 20 13°20 
21 OL 0 pe eM a ae unis eeu loa 4 20 16 20 
“Sais SAUER RAY SE, eR Soa 7 120 19 20 
1,000.) .<. ak ts hee ee 10 20 22 20 
TOO. sl boade, «ace miae seae 13 20 25-20 
POU Genet ie eens ee eee 16 20 28 20 
BOON, 4 . ras Boe ee Ee 19 20 31°20 
TOD Ti eiie eratctatahotateee Pas tetas 22 20 34 20 
AOD) tk. 2) slags Merge pee ete 25-20 37 «20 
TeGOUT eae tere eure: 28 20 40 20 
L660 and UP c 5 ae ees 30 00 42 00 


Married persons or those with one adult 
dependent pay basic fee of $24, plus following 
levies :— 


$1200) and Sunder. .. SI Wine. woes $24 003 
1800s 2. Dike: BOSE A $ 5 00 29 00 
VL A00 yas: alte Deus brenden 10 00 34 00 
TOO Via ae fee coe od ae as 15 00 39 00 
TOO: ES. Oe ar rereat ce 20 00 44 00 
LOO Fs Be ROR 25 00 49 00 
WuSO0 ais acuch. cohen Bis Glee 30 00 54 00 
TO0D. Slockon: staan: Saat? 35 00 59 00 
PANE) ta cetae a Gens, ata 40 00 64 00 
PRO) gots vnc ees sre ate, Me 45 00 69 00 
2,200 and Pap Ain tee 3 50 00 74 00 


An alternate plan of a basic payment of 
$12 and the balance from the national revenue 
is among other proposals being discussed by 
the Committee. 

Gomparing the two draft bills, the Minister 
commented :— ; 


‘It is to be noted that, whereas in the 
original draft bill submitted to the Special 
Committee on Social Security provision was 
made for contribution from employers, em- 
ployees, assessed persons, the Dominion and 
the provinces, the present draft bill provides 
for contribution by the . people, by the 
Dominion and by the provinces, the contri- 
bution of the last named being confined to 
payment of the cost of administration and to 
compensation for abatements of contributions 
in the case of persons unable to contribute the 
$12 a year for themselves and their adult 
dependents. 


Comparison with Other. Plans 


Touching on the development of the prin- 
ciples of health insurance in other countries 
the Minister made the following observations 
before the committee :— 

“Health insurance was originally confined to 
employees; and in early health insurance plans 
the contributors were the employees and the 
employer. Later, the contributors became tri- 
partite, including employee, employer and the 
state. 





3 Less an abatement allowed under provincial regu- 
lations because of inability to pay. 
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“In national health insurance plans, as in 
the present bill, the tendency is to finance the 
plan by contributions from all citizens and 
the state. This is the case in New Zealand, 
Norway and Sweden. In addition to contri- 
butions of citizens and state, Denmark and 
Finland require a contribution from the em- 
ployer. It is considered by those best informed 
in the field of economics that contributions by 
the employer impose a burden upon industry 
by increasing the cost of production of goods, 
thereby making competition with similar in- 
dustries in other countries more difficult. 
Contribution by the employer lends itself to 
low wages, a low standard of working con- 
ditions, poor health, poor physicue and conse- 
quent dissatisfaction on the part both of the 
employer and the employee. Contributions by 
the state are a necessity, otherwise insurance 
measures fail for lack of financial support. 

“It has been suggested that a completely free 
or non-contributory system should be adopted, 
but it is considered that such a system en- 
courages the pauper mentality and may create 
a delusion that the public purse is bottomless 
thereby encouraging extravagance and mal- 
administration. It is more consistent with the 
dignity and independence of man that he 
should purchase the necessities of life with 
his own money. Under a contributory system 
of health insurance, benefit becomes a right 
and not a charity. Moreover, the beneficiaries 
who are contributors feel a sense of responsi- 
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bility in regard to the cost of services and 
administrative procedures.” 


The Minister outlined various other changes 
and additions that have been made in the 
original plan, and revealed that the draft bill 
now submitted is the seventh draft health 
insurance bill that has been drawn up. 


In conclusion he outlined the anticipated 
benefits of the legislation as follows:— 


“The new draft Bill makes provision for 
health insurance for everyone irrespective of 
income thereby bringing adequate medical care 
within the reach of all. It will protect families 
against the hazard of illness and offer protec- 
tion to motherhood and childhood. It will 
encourage the eradication of tuberculosis and 
the venereal diseases and will help to reduce 
mental illness, the incidence of heart disease, 
arterial disease, kidney diseases, diabetes, 
cancer and diseases of middle life. It will help 
to extend public health services throughout 
the country—federal, provincial and local. It 
will enable the medical and other professions 
to attack the cause of sickness and death 
vigorously and effectively. I, therefore, submit 
it to you, Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Casselman and 
gentlemen, with confidence in the knowledge 
that it will provide Canada with an advanced 
form of preventive public health services and 
medical care that cannot but have a lasting 
effect in improving the health of the people 
of Canada.” 


Great Britain’s Plan for a National Health Service 


Scheme Would Provide Complete Medical Attention for All—Grouped 
Practice and Health Centres to be Encouraged 


Ts view of the consideration that is cur- 
rently being given in this country to the 
subject of health insurance, subsequent to the 
Government’s announcement of its intention 
to introduce such a scheme in Canada, the 
following summary of Great Britain’s plan 
for a national health service is herewith 
presented. An outline of this plan. was re- 
cently published by the British Ministry of 
Health (in collaboration with the Depart- 
ment of Health for Scotland) in the form of 
an official White Paper, which, while not 
giving the details of legislation such as will 
eventually be introduced, sets forth in a gen- 
eral way the Government’s views on the 
subject and the proposals which it wishes 
to have “freely examined and discussed” prior 
to the introduction of actual legislation. 
In stating the Government’s intention of 
establishing “a comprehensive health service 


for everybody,” the Paper declares that the 
Government wants to insure 

that in future every man and woman and 
child can rely on getting all the advice and 
treatment and care which they may need 
in matters of personal health: that what 
they get shall be the best medical and other 
facilities available; that their getting these 
shall not depend on whether they can pay 
for them, or on any other factor irrelevant 
to the real need—the real need being to 
bring the country’s full resources to bear 
upon reducing ill-health and promoting good 
health in all its citizens. 

A national health insurance scheme is at 
present in existence in Great Britain, and has 
been since 1912. Its coverage, however, is 
limited to employed persons earning under 
£420 a year (approximately $1,900) without 
including their wives, children and other 
dependents. For persons not covered by this 
scheme and who are in extreme need, assistance 
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is available under the older Poor Law; and 
for some particular groups there are other 
facilities. But for something like half the 
population, the service of a personal or family 
doctor “depends on what private arrangements 
any particular person can manage to make.” 

The extension of health protection to the 
entire population will involve putting the 
care of personal health “on a new footing” 
and making it available as a “publicly 
sponsored service.” The Paper declares:— 

Just as people are accustomed to look to 
public organization for essential facilities 
like a clean and safe water supply or good 
highways, accepting these as things which 
the community combines to provide for the 
benefit of the individual without distinction 
of section or group, so they should now be 
able to look for proper facilities for the 
care of their personal health to a publicly 
organized service available to all who want 
to use it—a service for which all would be 
paying as taxpayers and ratepayers and con- 
tributors to some national scheme of social 
insurance. 

The reference to “some national scheme of 
social insurance” indicates that the plan for 
a national health service is merely one aspect 
of the unified program of social security 
which is eventually to be introduced in Great 
Britain along the lines of the Report of 
Sir William Beveridge. 


Scope of Benefits to be Provided 


The service is intendcd ‘to cover “all 
necessary forms of health care’. It is 
admitted, however, that for a certain time 
there will be difficulty in providing certain 
of the benefits. For instance there are not 
yet enough dentists to provide complete 
coverage of the population (the same situa- 
tions exists in Canada); and so it is planned 
to give priority to the needs of children and 
young people and of expectant and nursing 
mothers. Similar difficulty is anticipated: in 
regard to eye treatment. The general aim, 
however, is to provide:— 

a comprehensive service covering every 
branch of medical and allied activity, from 
the care of minor ailments to major medicine 
and surgery; to include the care of mental 
as well as physical health, and all specialist 
services, e.g. for tuberculosis, cancer, infec- 
tious diseases, maternity, fracture and ortho- 
paedic treatment, and others; to include all 
normal general services, e.g. the family 
doctor, midwife and nurse, the care of the 
teeth and of the eyes, the day-to-day care 
of the child; and to include all necessary 
drugs and medicines and a wide range of 
appliances. 

The benefits proposed in the Canadian plan 
are of a similar broad scope. 


Relationship between Doctor and Patient 


The Government considers that the “front 
line of the service” for everyone in a national] 
health scheme is the personal or family 
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doctor, available for consultation on all 
problems of health and sickness. 


The aim of the service will be to provide 
every person, or better still every family, 
with a personal or family practitioner who 
will be able to become familiar with the 
circumstances of those in his care—in the 
home and at work. It is to be hoped that 
doctor and patient will not wait always till 
the latter falls ill and urgently requires 
treatment. The doctor must try, in short, 
to become the general adviser in all matters 
concerned with health (no less than with 
disease) on which a doctor is so _ well 
qualified to advise. This means a changed 
outlook in much of present medical practice 
a change that has long been wanted and 
advocated by most doctors themselves and 
for which they more than anyone have 
desired the opportunity. 


People will be free to “choose for them- 
selves the doctor from whom they wish to 
seek their medical advice and treatment, and 
to change to another doctor if they so wish”; 
and doctors also are to have freedom in their 
choice of patient. 

Recognizing that “the practice of medicine 
is an individual and personal art, impatient 
of regimentation”, the Paper recommends a 
further freedom for the doctors: that they 
“remain free to direct their clinical knowl- 
edge and personal skill for the benefit of their 
patients in the way which they feel to be 
best.” 

Grouped Practice 


In this connection, however, the Paper 
envisages a tendency away from the tradi- 
tional method of practice, whereby a doctor 
works as an individual, towards the more 
modern method of grouped practice and 
teamwork. 


“The days when a doctor armed only with 
his stethoscope and his drugs could offer a 
fairly complete medical service are gone. He 
cannot now be all-sufficient. For efficient 
work he must have at his disposal modern 
facilities for diagnosis and treatment, and 
often these cannot be provided by a private 
individual or installed in a private surgery. 
He must also have easy and _ convenient 
access to consultant and specialist opinion, 
whether at hospital or elsewhere, and he 
must have opportunities of real collaboration 
with consultants. Facilities such as these are 
inadequate at the present time. There must 
also be close collaboration amongst local 
general practitioners themselves, for their 
different interests and experience can be of 
value to each other.* 


The tendency, the Paper continues, will be 
towards a bigger element of grouped! practice 
and teamwork—“in which the individual 
doctor retains his personal link with the 
patient, but has at his side the pooled ability 
of a group of colleagues as well as consultant - 
and ‘hospital services behind him. ... The 





* Quoted in the Paper from a Report of the Medical 
Planning Commission (organized by the British Medical 
Association). 
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Government fully agree that ‘grouped’ prac- 
tices, to which numerous privately arranged 
partnerships are pointing the way, must have 
a high place in the planning of the new 
service, and they are designing the service 
with this constantly in view.” 

The advantages of the group system can be 
most fully realized, the Government considers, 
in the idea of the “ Health Centre.” Such 
centres consist of specially designed and 
equipped premises where a group of doctors 
can collaborate and share up-to-date resources. 

Broadly, the design should provide for in- 
dividual consulting rooms, for reception and 
waiting rooms, for simple laboratory work, 
for nursing and secretarial staff, telephone 
services and other accessories, as well as—in 
varying degree according to circumstances— 
recovery and rest rooms, dark rooms, facili- 
ties for minor surgery, and other ancillaries. 

The object will be to provide the doctors 

with first-class premises and equipment and 

assistance and so give them the best facilities 
for meeting their patients’ needs. The doc- 
tors will thus be freed trom the necessity ito 
provide these things at their own cost. They 
will join in something like the partnership 
groups already often privately formed, and 
there will be new scope for the young doctor, 
fresh from hospital training, to take his share 
in the Centre as an assistant to the practi- 
tioners engaged there, and then, later on, to 
be eligible for full participation. 
- The Government believes, however, that the 
conception of grouped practices cannot repre- 
sent the whole shape of the future service; and 
that separate practice will continue to exist. 

Grouped practices are more likely to be 
found suitable in densely populated and 
highly built-up areas and it is there particu- 
larly (though not exclusively) that they 
should first be tried. It will then be possible 
to watch the development, with the medical 
profession, and to decide in the light of 
experience how far and how fast a change 
over to the new form of practice can and 
should be made. 


Method of Payment of Doctors 


With the advent of the new health service, 
patients will receive treatment free of charge, 
with the doctors receiving their remuneration 
from the public funds. The method of remu- 
neration is, the paper points out, “a highly 
controversial question, on which opinions are 
sharply divided.” Some doctors hold that “if 
they became the salaried servants, whether of 
the state or of local authorities, they would 
lose their professional freedom and be fettered 
in the exercise of their individual skill;” these 
doctors advocate a system of payment on a 
capitation basis, whereby the doctor’s remu- 
neration would depend on the number of 
patients whose care he undertakes. Other 
doctors “would welcome a salaried service, 
believing that it would relieve them from 
business anxieties and enable them to devote 
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themselves more freely to the practice of their 
profession.” 


The Government has “ approached the ques- 
tion solely from the point of view of what is 
needed to make the new service efficient.” It 
considers that doctors in individual practices 
would receive their remuneration for the most 
part on a capitation basis; although in some 
cases, such as doctors working in sparsely 
populated areas, payment could be on a 
salaried or similar basis if the doctor so de- 
sired. In regard to group practice, however, 
“it seems fundamental that inside a Centre 
the grouped doctors should not be in financial 
competition for patients;” and that “all the 
practical advantages of the Centre—the use of 
nursing and secretarial staff, record-keeping, 
equipment, the availability of young assistant 
doctors in particular should be, under a system 
of a salaried team, at the disposal of the group 
in whatever way they like collectively to 
arrange.” 


Administration 


In planning the introduction of legislation 
on health matters, the British Government is 
not limited in its powers, as is the Federal 
Government in Canada. (In presenting the 
Canadian draft bill on health insurance to 
the House of Commons Committee on Social 
Security last year, the Minister of Pensions 
and National Health expressed the opinion 
that due to limitations in the Canadian con- 
stitution it would be necessary to turn over 
administration of health insurance to the 
provinces, with the Dominion providing finan- 
cial assistance —L.G., 1943, p. 434.) 

For the administration of the British plan, 
the Paper envisages a combination of central 
and local responsibility, “to ensure that both 
general national requirements and varying 
local requirements are met.” 

Central responsibility to Parliament and the 
people will lie with the Minister of Health. 
The Minister will be assisted by a consultative 
organization representing medical, hospital and 
other professional interests, which will advise 
him on such technical questions as are referred 
to it or which it wishes to bring to his atten- 
tion, and which will also assist him in drawing 
up regulations. There will also be a central 
executive body, composed in the main of 
members of the medical profession. This will 
be the “employer” body with which the general 
practitioner enters into contract in the new 
service and from which he receives his remu- 
neration; and it will also concern itself with 
the distribution and welfare of doctors and 
assistants, 

Local organization will be on an area basis; 
with areas of suitable size and resources for 
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the operation of a full hospital and specialist 
service within its boundaries to be mapped out 
by the Minister in consultation with local 
interests. For each of these areas a “joint 
authority” is to be constituted from the vari- 
ous local government organizations within the 
district, to be assisted by a local technical 
advisory body. 


Inaugurating the Health Service 


In bringing the new health service into 
existence, the Paper states, the first step will 
be for each local joint authority to work out 
a detailed plan for its area, determining what 
is needed for the people within the area. The 
plan will use, adapt, and where necessary 
supplement existing resources. 


The plan must ensure that the various 
special treatments are concentrated in centres 
competent ‘and convenient to provide them, 
and not dispersed haphazard in uneconomic 
and overlapping units; that proper linking of 
services is secured by relating the work of 
special amd general hospitals; that arrange- 
ments are at hand for the transfer of patients 
to the hospitals best suited to their medical 
needs; and that the skill of the consultant 
staffs of the various hospitals taking part 
can be used to the maximum advantage of 
the area as a whole. 

It will be the aim of the authority to make 
‘its area (which will have been determined 
with this in view) as self-sufficient as pos- 
sible in hospital and consultant services. But 
where it is obviously more sensible, as in 
some of the rarer services, the plan will pro- 
vide for certain services by agreed arrange- 
ments outside the area. 
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The plan will then be submitted to the 
Minister, who will consider it from the out- 
look of the country as a whole and the effect 
of local plans one upon another. Hawing 
received his approval, with or without amend- 
ments, the plan becomes operative; but may 
be modified from time to time, according to 
requirements, by the same procedure. 


Financial Provisions 


The total annual cost of the service, to 
come out of public funds, is estimated at 
about £148,000,000 ($656,000,000). Of this 
about 36 per cent would be provided by local 
taxation, about the same amount from central 
taxation, and the remainder would be set 
aside out of contributions under the broad 
social insurance scheme proposed in the 
Beveridge Report. The per capita cost works 
out at about $15.86. 


Throughout the Paper, emphasis is laid on 
the evolutionary nature of the scheme—wher- 
ever possible existing facilities are to be 
employed, and extended. Doctors and patients 
are stated to be at liberty to participate in 
the scheme or not, as they see fit; but the 
service is to be so designed that it will be 
looked upon as the normal method by which 
people get all the advice and help they want. 
No one, the Paper adds, must “have reason 
to believe that he can obtain more skilled 
treatment by obtaining it privately than by 
seeking it within the new service.” 


Employment Opportunities in Post-war Canada 


Recommendations of Committee as to Job Placement and Training 
Facilities 


ECOMMENDATIONS on general econo- 
mic policy to promote full employment 
and production in post-war Canada, made to 
the Government by the Advisory Committee 
on Reconstruction, were summarized in the 
February issue of the Lasour Gazerre (p. 150). 
The Report of the Committee was supple- 
mented by various other studies, including the 
reports of six subcommittees appointed to 
examine special aspects of the post-war situa- 
tion. One of these documents, the Report of 
the Subcommittee on Post-war Employment 
Opportunities! is herewith summarized in 
brief. 
This subcommittee, whose first chairman was 
Mr. Tom Moore (later succeeded by Mr. 
Mr. Percy N. Bengough), proceeded on the 
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assumption that, in line with the program 
proposed by the main committee, ful] em- 
ployment is the basic objective for Canada 
during the post-war period. Its concern was 
with the facilities required to ensure the best. 
use of the employment opportunities that will 
be available. Its studies were thus concen- 
trated on information and placement functions, 
including the role of the employment service, 
and on training provisions of all types. 


These functions, the subcommittee’s report 
states, will be of urgent importance in the 
immediate post-war period when, “apart alto- 
gether from men demobilized from the armed 
forces, upwards of a million civilian workers 
will make some form of occupational transfer- 
ence”; but the problems have longer-range 
aspects also, which are “coloured by the 
determinatioin to do a better job of making 
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the fullest use of our human resources than 
we have in the past.” The proposals of the 
committee are thus particularly directed to- 
wards mecting the needs of the difficult transi- 
tion period, but they also indicate the type 
of job placement and training services con- 
sidered necessary for Canada’s future welfare. 


/ 


Employment Service 


The first of the problems, that of placing 
people in jobs, has as its major requirement 
“the development of machinery operating 
throughout the Dominion of Canada, by means 
of which unemployed individuals in any part 
of the country may be made aware of appro- 
priate employment opportunities in any other 
part of the country.” 

The basis of this machinery is already in 
existence, in the Dominion Employment Ser- 
vice, with its network of local employment 
offices across the country. The service is at 
present bearing the brunt of a large part: of 
the work of National Selective Service, in- 
cluding the administration of the various man- 
power mobilization orders. Valuable experience 
has been gained under heavy war pressures, 
and “the employment offices should be much 
better equipped than ever before to play 
their basic part in the redirection of workers 
who have to find new jobs in the peacetime 
economy.” However, the committee considers 
that to fit it for its role in post-war adjustment 
a number of modifications and improvements 
of the Employment Service will be necessary. 


Exclusive Jurisdiction 


The committee declares that it is essential 
for efficiency that the vast program of job 
placement be co-ordinated through one nation- 
wide organization. At the present time, the 
report points out, there is no authority to 
prevent provinces from operating dual em- 
ployment services or from granting privileges 
to private fee-charging agencies. It is felt 
that “exclusive jurisdiction should be secured 
for the Dominion Employment Service; if 
necessary by appropriate amendment to the 
British North America Act.” 


Functions 


“It is necessary”, the report continues, “to 
strengthen, and in some directions to add to 
the specific functions of the Exchanges.” Five 
types of service, some of which are already in 
effect, are listed as follows: 

1. Placement—The fundamental function of 
offices of the Employment Service is to bring 
workers and jobs together, and to fit workers 
to jobs. 

2. Information services —Statistical informa- 
tion on demand and supply conditions must 
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be available as a basis for broad planning to 
meet present and future labour requirements 
of industry and agriculture. Such information 
will be required so that “the magnitude and 
the direction of necessary labour transfers 
can be reasonably anticipated.” An inventory 
of manpower (with a proper recording of skill, 
qualifications, past experience, fitness for work, 
etc.), and an inventory of jobs (including not 
merely registration but appropriate descrip- 
tions of jobs available) should also be main- 
tained, 

Placement and the gathering of essential 
information “are the basic functions which 
must be performed whatever else is done 
by an Employment Service.” The report 
comments: 

Each one is capable of a great deal of 
elaboration; it may be done efficiently and 
systematically, or indifferently with no 
specialization or constructive service at all. 
But over and above these, there are other 
potential functions, whose development makes 
all the difference between the Exchange as a 
routine office for the registration of the 
unemployed and the notification of rather 
inferior jobs, and a national key service, 
which is the focus for all the constructive 
measures which make for the really organized 
labour market. 

The remaining suggested functions are as 
follows: 

3. Training Courses and Classes—The Em- 
ployment Service should keep informed upon 
the needs for skilled workers in various indus- 
tries and occupations. Existing training plans 
should be kept constantly under appraisal, so 
that officials of the Service will have adequate 
information available for those who use the 
Service. 


4. Vocational Counselling—The committee 
considers that owing to the individual nature 
of vocational guidance “it is probably too 
much to hope” for nation-wide counselling 
organized through the Employment Service. 
It urges, however, that the utmost provision 
should be made for advice on the relation of 
types of education and training to particular 
jobs, counsel on vocational aptitudes and in- 
clinations in general, and information on occu- 
pational and labour market opportunities; and 
that the necessary personnel, time and facilities 
be provided in local offices. 


5. Liaison Work with Various Groups in the 
Community—The Employment Service, in the 
subcommittee’s opinion, should become the 
means of liaison with all kinds of groups who 
are concerned with placement work, including: 

Wage-earners and other workers who are 
the chief beneficiaries if it functions efficiently; 
with industry, not only as a source of em- 
ployment but a source of needed technical 
information; with schools; with the federal 
and provincial training program, on very close 
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terms of co-operation indeed if training is to 
be properly tied in with placement, as it 
must with special agencies such as the Re- 
establishment Branch for demobilized mem- 
bers of the forces; and with public-spirited 
citizens in every community. 

“This will not be achieved overnight or 
through one single line of attack”, the com- 
mittee comments. 

The presently existing regional and local 
advisory employment committees are con- 
sidered to represent a step in the right direc- 
tion, and further development of these com- 
mittees is recommended. The interest of the 
joint production councils or employee-manage- 
ment committees in various war industries 
should also be sought, as a means of bringing 
to the Service information on post-war em- 
ployment and training plans; and in addition, 
co-operation should be maintained with gov- 
ernment departments charged with the re- 
sponsibility for demobilization. 

“The above recommendations”, the report 
declares, “presuppose in all branches of the 
Employment Service a professionally trained 
administrative personnel in sufficient numbers 
to cope with the intricate problems of an 
effective service.” 


Education and Job Training 


The committee underlines the importance 
of maintaining an adequate supply of trained 
workers by pointing out that the further em- 
ployment of unskilled workers depends on 
there being a sufficient number of technicians 
and skilled men. Thus a shortage of skilled 
workers would hamper Canada’s chances of 
realizing full employment. 

The report emphasizes that the proper con- 
text in which to consider purely vocational 
or technical training is the educational system 
of the country as a whole. 

Less than one per cent of the country’s 
youth receive any university education, the 
report states, and of those who do, only a 
limited number receive specialized preparation 
for professions and related occupations. Some 
17-20 per cent go to high school, it is estimated, 
and another 5-6 per cent to technical schools. 
Of the remainder, a large group add to their 
elementary school education or their voca- 
tional training through business colleges, corre- 
spondence schools, part-time classes, regular 
apprenticeship, skills picked up unsystematic- 
ally “on the job”; and more recently, through 
the classes and courses of the Youth Training 
Program, which has now beeh greatly extended 
to include all kinds of industrial training under 
the War Emergency Training Act, but which 
has not necessarily served to complete a logical 
system for the recruitment of Canadian in- 
dustry. 
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The committee concludes that: 


the facilities for technical education and 
other instruction of a vocational type are 
varied and uneven, and not co-ordinated into 
logical relation with other secondary educa- 
tional facilities (to say nothing of their inade- 
quate links with industries, the Employment 

Service, etc.). 

The committee considers that technical and 
vocational education should be accorded equal 
status with high school or academic education. 
Among the contributory factors to the present 
inferior position accorded the technical educa- 
tion, the committee deplores “the widely pre- 
valent practice of employers of using matricu- 
lation as the criterion of a completed secondary 
education and of relating it to wage scales, 
promotions, etc.,” and suggests that this is a 
matter for the re-education of the public. 
Secondary education would be so planned as 
to accord equal value to technical and schol- 
astic aptitudes, and should also recognize the 
sional necessity of catering for a majority of 
pupils who will not go on to university. Indus- 
trial employment would become more attractive 
in comparison with “white-collar” occupations 
than it at present appears to the youth choos- 
ing a career, if it offered greater security and 
regularity. 

It is recommended that more facilities be 
provided in schools to permit educational and 
vocational guidance. 

The needs of the future will be such that 

courses of study in the schools should be 

dovetailed to the needs of industry, including 
the construction trades, rather than to courses 
tending to lead to an academic education. 

Test periods could also be provided for stu- 

dents in their school holidays, which would 

give them a chanace to discover their apti- 
tudes and encourage interest in industrial 
skill as a means of future employment. 

“In general there should be more uniformity 
in the standards of technical education through- 
out Canada,” the report maintains. Standards 
for a particular level of skill in various trades 
should be determined, and recognized by 
schools in the various provinces. Federal aid 
to provinces in regard to technical education 
should be combined with federal participation 
in the raising of standards. 


Apprenticeship 


In urging a greater development of appren- 
ticeship in Canada, the committee points out 
that “present apprenticeship facilities are 
limited and uneven in character and vary 
considerably from province to province.” The 





1A recent order in council, authorizing the federal 
Department of Labour to assist provinces in setting up 
apprenticeship programs, was. issued subsequent to the 
submission to the Government of the Report on Em- 
ployment Opportunities. (L.G., Feb., 1944, p.- 206.) 
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informal conditions of apprenticeship in this 
country have 

encouraged a considerable number of young 
men to work in construction trades without 
going through the burdensome requirements 
of formal apprenticeship. Working a few 
years as handymen, these men picked up 
knowledge in one or the other construction 
trades and then succeeded in getting recog- 
nition as skilled men by entering locals of 
trade unions. It is known that some locals 
of trade unions are less stringent in the 
examination of skill than other locals of the 
same trade union. 

The depression of the thirties, causing un- 
employment even among skilled workers, dis- 
couraged youths from undertaking training. 
A further bad effect has resulted from war 
demands, which have caused dilution of the 
‘killed labour force by necessitating that skilled 
construction work be performed by semi-skilled 
men and youths. A form of “senior apprentice- 
ship” for training these persons up to accept- 
able standards is recommended for the posi- 
“war period, 


Dominion-Provincial Training Programs 


The report outlines the types of training at 
_-present being given under the Dominion-pro- 
vincial war emergency program, including pre- 
employment training, part-time training, plant 
traming, training of supervisors, and training 
of foremen. The experience gained in these 
‘types of training, in such matters as course 
organizations, job analysis, foremanship and 
-co-operation between training authorities and 
-employers generally, should be of tremendous 
value if adapted and utilized in the post-war 
-organization of apprenticeship and other train- 
‘Ing, it is considered. Wartime training schemes 
of the pre-employment type, however, are 
-considered to give at present only the “mini- 
mum of initial skill to enable trainees to 
undertake specific industrial operations,” and 
‘should be supplemented by the provision of 
“more adequate vocational guidance service,” 
-and by being co-ordinated with “properly 
‘regulated training and apprenticeship systems.” 


Training and Unemployment Insurance 


“For many categories of workers the proper 
‘requisite in the event of unemployment is not 
maintenance in idleness, or even employment 
-on works projects, but training’, the report 
“states. “Attendance at courses of instruction 
sis already written ‘into the Canadian Unem- 
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ployment Insurance Act as one of the statutory 
conditions for the receipt of benefit; it would 
obviously be even more relevant for workers 
who have exhausted their benefit rights, or 
who for other reasons apply for unemployment 
assistance. 

“In any case, training should be brought 
into operation for all unskilled workers, partic- 
ularly if they are still young, as soon as they 
show lengthy unemployment records (if they 
do not apply for training voluntarily); for an 
improvement in what they have to offer an 
employer is their only hope, in normal times, 
of getting better paid or more regular work. 


“Special vocational instruction and_place- 
ment arrangements are already being organ- 
ized for war casualties. There is no reason 
why similar provisions for physically handi- 
capped civilian workers should not be extended 
on a national basis; and this will in fact be 
specifically desirable in the adwent of a 
disability pensions scheme.” 


Demobilization Perspective 


“Fortunately”, the report states, “Canada 
starts off with certain assets in this field. The 
enhanced range of pre-employment. classes, 
accelerated teaching for skilled men in the 
armed services, supervisory training schemes, 
spare-time vocational education courses, can 
be examined for adaptation to post-war use. 
The rehabilitation machinery (under P.C, 7633) 
provides a strong framework for men who wish 
to extend their training or education after 
demobilization, Above all, the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act provides a basis 
and an opportunity for a co-operative pro- 
gram of courses and projects on a national 
scale, if its facilities get the response they 
deserve.” But the pressure on technical schools 
of all kinds has been very heavy as a result 
of war needs. They are in danger of being 
strained beyond the limit of their resources 
at the end of the war in attempting to provide 
training for demobilized members of the armed . 


_forces and for former war workers who will 


need new skills, the committee anticipates. 
Post-war development should be further con- 
sidered, because a full program “would also 
extend to the training needs for new and 
specifically post-war projects, such as housing 
programs, conservation measures, rural rehabili- 
tation through the development of small indus- 
tries, and other matters.” 


Manpower 


Compliance with Mobilization Regulations 


Survey Required of All Employers of Male Employees—Other 
Manpower Orders 


N order requiring all employers of male 

employees to make an examination of 
the documents of their employees, and 
forward advice on those who fail to produce 
documents showing good standing under 
Mobilization Regulations, was issued on 
January 28. This examination must be com- 
pleted by May 1, 1944. “Employer” includes 
industrial and commercial employers, farm 
operators, and also His Majesty in the right 
of Canada or of any province. 

A booklet, “Employers’ Guide”, has been 
sent to industrial and commercial employers. 
A return post card has gone to farm oper- 
ators. Obligation to make the examination 
rests on each and every employer of male 
persons. Penalties are provided for failure to 
carry out this examination, and for male 
employees failing to assist by refusal to 
produce documents (L.G., Jan., 1944, p. 10). 


Compliance of Applicants for Unemployment 


Insurance Benefit with Mobilization 
Regulations 


In future male applicants for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit will be required to 
present proof that they have complied with 
National Selective Service Mobilization 
Regulations, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Min- 
ister of Labour, announced, recently. 

By an Order in Council passed on March 30 
(P.C. 2222) every male applicant will have 
to produce satisfactory evidence, such as a 
birth or marriage certificate that he is not 
a “designated man” under the military 
call-up—or, if he be a designated man, he 
must present the necessary documents to show 
that he has complied with Mobilization 
Regulations. 

The provisions of the Order are an 
extension of the. present nationwide check-up, 
described above, on all civilian men of 
military age who are subject to the regula- 
tions. Similar proof of compliance has for 


some time been required of men _ seeking 
employment through an cffice of National 
Selective Service. 


Terms of Employment of Alternative Service 
Workers Amended 


Provisions made for the employment of 
conscientious objectors and others required to 
perform “alternative service” under Part IlA 
of National Selective Service Regulations are 
amended by a recent Order in Council (P.C. 
1977, March 20, 1944). The Order relates to 
the conditions under which leave of absence 
may be granted to alternative service workers, 
and to the amount payable out of workers’ 
wages as an allowance for the maintenance 
of dependents of the employee or for hospital, 
dental or medical services rendered the 
employee. (The amount of remuneration 
that alternative service workers may receive 
is limited under Part IIA of the Regulations. 
Employers, however, must pay the going rate 
of wages for the job. If the wage rate 
exceeds the amount of money the workers 
are entitled to receive, the excess amount is 
paid to the Red Cross Society.) 


Payment of Prisoners and Internees 


An Order in Council of March 16 (P.C. 
1780) deals with the payment of daily cash 
awards to prisoners of war and internees 
employed on works projects within the camp 
area. It provides that the allowance of such 
workers shall be raised from twenty to fifty 
cents (payable in “token money”, good for 
the purchase of articles stocked in the camp 
canteen). Hours of work are increased from 
four to eight per day. This is the same 
amount as is paid to prisoners employed on 
works projects carried on cutside the camp 
area and administered by the Department of 
Labour under authority of Order in Council 
P.C. 2326, dated 10 May, 1943 (L.G., June, 
1943, p. 741). 
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Revision of Mobilization Regulations 


Postponements for Essential Workers—Call-up of Married Men Not 
Supporting Wife or Children 


N Order in Couuncil of March 4, 1944 (P.C. 

1355) revises and consolidates the National 
Selective Service Mobilization Regulations. 
The last previous consolidation of the Regula- 
tions was made by P.C. 10924 of December 1, 
1942, at the time that the military call-up was 
transferred from the Department of National 
War Services to the Department of Labour. 
In addition to including amendments made to 
the Regulations from time to time since De- 
cember 1, 1942, previously announced, the 
present revision makes some changes, both in 
policy and procedure. 

The age classes in which men are subject to 
call for military training have not been altered. 
However, in future a married man not support- 
ing his wife or children or not making a 
reasonable contribution to their support, be- 
comes lable to call in the same manner as 
single men. Since all married men born in the 
year 1913 or later are already designated for 
military service, the new provision applies only 
to certain married men born in any of the 
years 1906 to 1912, inclusive. 

The Director of National Selective Service, 
Mr. Arthur MacNamara, explained that it was 
not the intention to call up a married man 
simply because his wife is in employment even 
where she maintains herself or contributes to 
the maintenance of their household. Rather 
will determination to call a man be made on 
the basis of husband and wife being separated, 
when the husband does not provide support, 
although, Mr. MacNamara added, even where 
husbands of working wives must live away 
from home, the husbands will not be called up 
where husband and wife are not separated. 


Postponements for Essential Workers 


A provision that postponement of military 
training may now be given until further notice, 
will assist essential industries and reduce the 
work of the Mobilization Boards. Previously, 
only coal miners and farm workers could 
secure unlimited postponement, with the result 
that Boards periodically had to review all other 
postponements, even though it could be fore- 
seen that the circumstances would warrant an 
indefinite postponement. 


The section of the Regulations making this 
provision is as follows:— 

Sec. 9.(8) Where a man is engaged in an 
essential industry, coal or base metal mining, 
fishing, lumbering, seafaring or railroad trans- 
portation, on a public utility or in an occu- 
pation which the Minister has declared to be 
a seasonal occupation or one essential to the 
prosecution of the war or in the national 
interest, the Board may grant him a postpone- 
ment order for a limited or unlimited time 
and in so doing shall take into account the 
supply of labour available, the importance of 
the particular applicant’s position in the in- 
dustry .or occupation and the importance of 
the industry or occupation to the national 
economy and the prosecution of the war. 


The Regulations continue also to provide for 
the deferment of persons emnloyed in agri- 
culture. : 

Other Provisions 


Up to this time a man found medically unfit, 
but who after remedial treatment would prob- 
ably be medically fit for service, was offered 
treatment on his promise to join the Forces 
after being treated. Now a man must agree 
to join up first before being given remedial 
medical treatment. 

No special provision existed in the older 
Regulations to deal with the cases of certain 
men either in remote areas, or where medical 
examination is not feasible. Authority is now 
given to grant postponement without medical 
examination to seamen serving in the Mer- 
chant Marine. Also, Indians and others living 
in remote areas may now be postponed, if 
reasons exist, without first undergoing medical 
examination. Conscientious objectors may be 
dealt with in future, without first being medic- 
ally examined. 

The new Regulations, for the first time, give 
the military authorities power to hold a man 
who has been convicted in court of failure to 
report for military training under the regula- 
tions. Such a man may now be held either in 
police or military custody. Previously, the 
man had to be served with a formal notice in 
addition to being convicted in court, and a 
court order that he report for military service, 
after his civil trial, or even after a prison term, 
did not have automatic effect: this situation is 
now reversed. 


Amendments to the Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943 


Statement of the Prime Minister—Explanation of the Changes 


‘OR March 13, 1944, the Right Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, the Prime Minister, tabled 
in the House of Commons copies of Order in 
Council P.C. 1727, enacted on the same day. 
This Order in Council makes effective changes 
in the Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943 (as 
enacted by P.C. 9384 of December 9, 1943). 
The changes are as follows:— . 


(a) The revised Order reinstates the pro- 
vision for the three-man National War 
Labour Board, with one member repre- 
sentative of the point of view of labour 
and another of that of employers. 

(b) The order of December 9, 1943, had 
placed upon the employer or employee, 
charged with certain offences under the 
regulations, the onus of proving that his 
alleged action was not in contravention 
of the order. This provision has now 
been revoked. In future prosecutions 
under the order the usual court. rules as 
to evidence and proof will apply. 

(c) In December last the National Board 
was instructed to review decisions of the 
nine Regional War Labour Boards, and 
was given authority to revise these 
decisions where it thought fit. While 
this authority is continued in the present 
amendments (being explained as neces- 
sary to secure uniformity and consistent 
administration across Canada) it is now 
made subject to the provision that the 
National Board shall not vary decisions 
of a Regional Board without giving 
notice to interested parties, who will 
have the right to make representations 
to the Board before changes are made. 

(d) The Boards retain authority to direct 
wage increases in cases where special 
circumstances exist. Under the provisions 
in the order now changed, a Board could 
not grant an increase if it were found 
that such proposed increase was not con- 
sistent with the ability of the employer 
to meet the cost without increasing the 
price of his product or services. This 
restriction has been removed, although 
in dealing with applications for wage in- 
creases, Boards are required to take 
evidence on the employer’s representa- 
tions where he says he cannot afford to 
pay more. 

(e) A new feature, in reference to upward 
revision of wage rates, is that the 
National Board may now authorize in- 
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creases in wage rates to the extent that 
any cost-of-living bonus and wage in- 
crease already granted since August, 
1939, have not yielded the employees as 
much as the full standard cost-of-living 
bonus, subject to the Board considering 
such action fair and reasonable. (For this 
purpose bonus is to be computed on the 
same basis as provided in earlier orders.) 

(f) Where it has been customary to fix the 
wage rates of railway employees in in- 
ternational railway train service in Can- 
ada in relation to rates paid outside 
Canada to similar employees, the 
National Board may adjust such rates 
to maintain the relationship with the 
outside rates. This maintains an estab- 
lished practice of long standing, which 
had been included in earlier orders. 


When tabling the amending order, P.C. 1727, 
in the House of Commons, the Prime Minister 
spoke as follows:— 


“Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a statement 
to the house with respect to amendments to 
the Wartime Wages Control Order, P.C. 9384, 
of December 9, 1943. 

“On February 10, I informed hon. members 
that it was the intention of the government, 
after receiving representation from the leading 
labour organizations, and considering all other 
representations, to make amendments to the 
Wartime Wages Control Order, (P.C. 9384 of 
December 9, 1943). I now table a copy of 
Order in Council P.C. 1727 which embodies 
the amendments. It was enacted to-day. 

“The amendments seek to meet the criti- 
cisms of the original order, as far as is con- 
sistent with the maintenance of the govern- 
ment’s policy of preventing inflation.” 

* * * * 


Here the Prime Minister referred briefly to 
some of the more important changes no 
made. Then, continuing: : 

“I would not be frank with hon. members 
or with labour if I did not say that in making 
these amendments to the order, the govern- 
ment recognizes the risks involved in relation 
to the whole stabilization policy. 

“No part of the community has more to gain 
from continuing success in the battle against 
inflation than labour, or more to lose by failure 
to prevent inflation. The government realizes 
that the fight against inflation can be won only 
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if all groups in the community are prepared to 
give their active support and co-operation to 
the price ceiling policy. 

“Tf the government’s policy of price stabiliza- 
tion is to be effectively maintained, it is clear 
that employers and labour organizations must 
co-operate in supporting this policy by limiting 
applications for wage increases to what should 
be a relatively small number of cases where 
special circumstances apply. 

“The government is not prepared to adopt a 
policy of paying subsidies to employers to meet 
the higher costs resulting from increased wage 
rates. An attempt to follow this course would 
soon break down because of the administrative 
difficulties involved. Similarly, the granting of 
price increases to offset increased wage rates, 
if the cases involved were to reach any con- 
siderable number, would confront the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board with an impossible 
task, and would destroy the price ceiling. 

“In December last, when I announced the 
principles underlying the Wartime Wages Con- 
trol Order, I said: 

The policy of the government is that all 
practical measures will be taken to keep 
the cost of living at present levels. 

“T went on to say: 


If the cost of living rises more than three 
per cent and remains at that level for two 
consecutive months, the government will 
review the whole program of price control 
and wage control and take appropriate 
action. 

“The government will endeavour to keep the 
cost of living from rising more than the three 
per cent mentioned. We shall stand by the 
pledge that if the cost of living exceeds the 
level of October, 1943, by more than three 
per cent and remains at such higher figure for 
two consecutive months, the government will 
review the whole program. I must emphasize 
however, that if, under the amended order, 
the cases of wage adjustments which result in 
increases in the cost of goods and services 
should prove to be too numerous, the margin 
of three per cent would soon be exhausted. 
The government would then be be faced with 
the unfortunate task of having to review, and 
to consider the practicability of continuing, 
the whole stabilization policy. 

“Let me repeat: the government is deter- 
mined to do all it can to hold down the cost 
of living, and to safeguard the public against 
an inflationary rise in prices. In this it cannot, 
however, succeed without the support of every 
group in the community.” 


Text of Order in Council amending the Wartime Wages Control Order 
1943 


Pi 1727 
AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
; AT OTTAWA 
Monpay, the 13th day of March, 1944. 
PRESENT: 


His EXcELLENCY 

THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL: 

His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Minister 
of Labour (concurred in by the Minister of 
Finance) and under and by virtue of the powers 
conferred by the War Measures Act and other- 
wise, is pleased to amend The Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943 (P.C. 9384 of December 9, 
1943) and it is hereby amended as follows:— 

1. Subsections (1), (2), (5) and (6) of Sec- 
tion 2 are rescinded and the following sub- 
stituted therefor: 

“(1) There shall be a National War Labour 

Board (hereinafter referred to as the 

; National Board) consisting of Mr. 
Justice C. P. MeTague, Toronto, 
Ontario; Mr. Leon Lalande, Montreal, 
Quebec; and Mr. J. A. Bell, Toronto, 
Ontario.” 

“(2) Mr. Justice C. P. McTague shall be the 
Chairman of the National Board.” 

“(5) A majority of the members of the 
National Board shall constitute a 
quorum.” 

(6) A decision of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the National Board present and 
constituting a quorum shall be a decision 
of the Board and in the event of a tie 
the Chairman shall have a casting vote.” 


2. Section 10 is rescinded and the following 

substituted therefor: 

“10. (1) In order to provide for* uniformity 
in the administration of this Order 
throughout Canada and to avoid dissatis- 
faction which would otherwise result from 
the issue of inconsistent directions by 
Regional Boards, the National Board 
shall arrange for the review of every 
decision or direction of each Regional 
Board, and if in the opinion of the 
National Board any such decision or 
direction is not in accordance with the 
purposes or provisions of this Order, the 
National Board may of its own initiative, 
after giving notice to the parties con- 
cerned and giving them an opportunity 
to submit further representations, vary 
or revoke any such decision or direction 
and in doing so shall advise the Regional 
Board of its reasons therefor. 

(2) Whereon a review under the powers con- 
ferred by this section the National Board 
varies or revokes any decision or direc- 
tion of a Regional Board, the decision or 
direction of the National Board shall be 
effective only from the date of the making 
thereof.” 


3. Section 20 is rescinded and the following 
substituted therefor: 

“90. (1) The National Board may 

(a) authorize or direct an employer to 

increase a single wage rate or the rates 

within a range established by him 

under this Order for an occupational 

classification of his employees only if 
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and to the extent that the National 
Board finds that such increased rate or 
range is necessary to rectify a gross 
inequality or gross injustice; 


(6) notwithstanding anything contained in 


paragraph (a) of this subsection, where 
it considers it fair and reasonable to 
do so, authorize or direct an employer 
to increase a single rate, or the rates 
within a range, established under this 
Order, if the increase does not have 
the effect of increasing the weekly 
single rate, or the weekly rates in the 
range, payable by the employer to em- 
ployees in that occupational classifica- 
tion in August, 1939, or where the em- 
ployer commenced payment of wages to 
employees in such classification in a 
month subsequent to August, 1939, in 
such subsequent month, by more than 
the amount of the appropriate maxi- 
mum cost-of-living bonus; 


(c) authorize or direct an employer 


(1) to alter a term of employment, 
which may have the effect of 
increasing, directly or indirectly, a 
single rate or the rates within a 
range established under this Order 
for an occupational classification of 
his employees; or 

(ii) to establish a single rate or range 
for a new occupational classifica- 
tion of his employees in respect of 
which section seventeen of this 
Order is applicable; or 

(iii) to establish a range of rates for 
an occupational classification for 
which such employer pays only a 
single rate established under this 
Order; or 

(iv) to change a time rate or range of 
rates established under this Order 
into a rate or range of rates estab- 
lished under this Order on another 
basis of calculation, or to change 
a rate or range of rates established 
under this Order on another basis 
of calculation into a time rate or 
range of rates established under 
this Order; or 

(v) to establish a single rate or range 
of rates calculated on any other 
basis to be paid in conjunction 
with a time rate or range of rates 

: established under this Order, 

in such manner or at such rate or 

range as in the opinion of the National 

Board is fair and reasonable and is 

consistent with and will give effect to 

the purposes of this Order, having 
regard to all the circumstances deemed 
by it, in its discretion, to be material. 


(2) In considering any application to author- 


ize or direct an increase in wage rates 
under this section, the National Board 
shall take into account the probable effect 
of such increase in wage rates on the cost 
of living and on the cost of production or 
operation of the business or industry in 
which the increased rates are to be paid, 
and shall require any employer who 
alleges that the proposed increase in wage 
rates will be beyond his ability to pay 
without increasing the price of his prod- 
ucts or services rendered by him) to 
present evidence in writing demonstrat- 
ing the basis of such statements and set- 
ting cut the amount of the increase in 
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the price of his products or services for 
authorization of which it will be neces- 


gary for him to apply if the proposed 


increase in wage rates is made. No deci- 
sion of the National Board under this 
section shall be construed as imposing an 
obligation on or implying a commitment 
on the part of any other agency of 
government. 


(3) For the purposes of this section 


(a) the appropriate maximum cost-of-living 


bonus means 


(i) where the employer was paying wages 


to employees in the classification in 

August, 1939: 

(a) for all adult male employees and 
all other employees employed at 
weekly rates of $25 or more, the 
amount of $4.60; 

(b) for male employees under 21 years 
of age and female employees, em- 
ployed at weekly rates of less than 
$25; the amount equal to 18-4 per 
cent of the weekly single rate or 
of the highest weekly rate in the 
range for the classification in 
August, 1939; 


(ii) where the employer commenced pay- 


ment of wages to employees in an 

occupational classification in a month 

between August, 1939, and October, 

1943: 

(a) for all adult male employees and 
all other employees employed at 
weekly rates of $25 or more, an 
amount equal to 25c for each point 
to the nearest 1/10 point which the 
official index of the cost of living 
(adjusted to the base of 100-0 
points for August, 1939) increased 
between the month in which the 
employer commenced payment and 
October, 1943; 


(b) for male employees under 21 years 
of age and female employees em-. 
ployed at weekly rates of less than 
$25 a week, an amount equal to l 
per cent of the single weekly rate, 
or of the highest weekly rate in 
the range, paid by the employer to 
employees in the classification, in 
the month in which he commenced 
payment, for each point to the 
nearest 1/10 point which the official 
index of the cost of living (ad- 
justed to the basis of 100-0 points 
for the month of August, 1939) 
increased between the month in 
which the employer commenced 
such payment and October, 1943. 


(b) “weekly rate’ means, in respect of a 


time rate, such wage rate applied to the 
period of a week of normal working 
hours, and in respect of an incentive 
rate the average earnings of an employee 
in a week in respect of normal working 
hours.” 


4. Section 22 is rescinded and the following 
substituted therefor:— 


“22. (1) If the National Board finds that the 


rate or range of rates payable by an 
employer for an occupational cliassi- 
fication of his employees engaged in 
international railway train service 
was, at November 15, 1941, pursuant 
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to a collective agreement or to a 
recognized practice of long standing, 
based upon a rate or range of rates 
payable to similar employees of that 
employer outside of Canada, and if 
the National Board also finds that 
the rate or range of rates outside of 
Canada upon which the said rate or 
range of rates was based has been 
changed by a collective agreement, 
established practice or competent 
authority, the National Board may in 
its sole discretion authorize or direct 
the payment of a new rate or range 
of rates for that occupational classi- 
fication in respect of amy of such 
employees engaged in international 
railway train service based in sa cor- 
responding manner upon the corre- 
sponding new rate or range of rates 
payable outside of Canada. 

(2) Any rate or range of rates estab- 
lished under subsection 1 of this 
section shall not be taken into account 
by the National Board in considering 
any other application for changes in 
wage rates. 

(3) No authorization or direction may be 
made under this section by a Regional 
Board.” 


5. Section 33 is rescinded and the following 
substituted therefor :— 


“33. Every employer, or officer or agent 
thereof, who 


(a) causes a lockout of any of his employees, 
to deter or prevent any of his employees 
from making an application to a War 
Labour Board constituted under this 
Order, or who 

(6) contravenes or omits to comply with any 
of the provisions of this Order or of any 
direction or Order made under the au- 
thority of this Order by a War Labour 
Board constituted under this Order, 

shall be guilty of an offence and liable upon 

summary conviction to a fine of not less than 
$100 and not more than $5,000; and each 
payment of wages to an employee in contra- 
vention of any provision ot this Order or of 
any direction or order made under the 

authority of this Order shall constitute a 

separate offence under this section.” 


6. Subsections (1) and (2) of section 35 are 
rescinded and the tollowing substituted as sub- 
section (1):— : 


moot 


1) Every employee who strikes or takes 


part in any strike 


(a) 


(0) 


(c) 


to obtain an increase in a single rate or 
range established under this Order, or 
pursuant to any direction of a War 
Labour Board constituted under this 
Order, or 

to obtain the alteration of a term of 
employment which would, directly or 
indirectly, increase any such rate or 
range, or 

for the purpose of obtaining any direc- 
tion from or of influencing the decision 
of a War Labour Board constituted un- 
der this Order or in protest against or to 
obtain any alteration in such direction. 


shall be guilty of an offence and liable upon 
summary conviction to a fine of not more 
than Twenty Dollars for each day or part of 
a day he is on strike.” 


7. Subsection (3) of section 35 igs renum- 


bered 


as subsection (2). 


8. Section 36 is rescinded and the following 
substituted therefor: 
“36. Any person who incites, encourages or 


aids any employer to de or to omit to do 
any act or thing in contravention of this 
Order or any employee to go on or to 
continue on strike in contravention of 
this Order shall be guilty of an offence 
and liable upon summary conviction to a 
fine of not more than Three Hundred 
Dollars.” 


9. Section 38 is rescinded and the following 
substituted therefor: 
“38. Any document purporting to contain or 


to be a copy of any bylaw, direction or 
order of the National Board, or of any 
Regional Board, and purporting to be 
signed -by the Chairman or Vice-Chair- 
man of any such Board or by the Chief 
Executive Officer or Secretary of the 
National Board, or Chief Executive 
Officer of a Regional Board, shall in any . 
proceedings under this Order be evidence 
of the bylaw, direction or order therein 
contained or of which it purports to be 


@ copy.” 
A. D. P. HEENEY, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


Women In Industry 


Canadian Women 


1 WO years’ operation of National Selective 
Service indicates impressively the major 
role which the women of Canada have taken 
in the war production program. In review- 
ing the story of their achievement it 1s neces- 
sary to outline the background which led up 
to this great influx of women into numerous 
industries and pursuits hitherto held solely by 
men. ; 

During the first two years of the war, there 
was a plentiful supply of women workers but 
by March, 1942, it was apparent that great 
efforts would be required to secure a sufficient 
number of women for future expanding 
demands. 


Initial Planning for Womanpower 


Plans were made to put the situation clearly 
before Canadian women and to enlist their 
whole-hearted co-operation in carrying their 
full share of the responsibility for production 
and services essential for war and at home. 

In May, 1942, a wide publicity campaign 
was undertaken utilizing the facilities of maga- 
zines, newspapers and radio. The editorial 
staffs and personnel of these agencies gave 
generous support in featuring the appeal. 


Organized Women Confer 


In August, 1942, at the invitation of the 
Minister of Labour, representatives of Canada’s 
nationally organized groups of women met in 
Ottawa to confer with Mrs. Rex Eaton, Associ- 
ate Director of National Selective Service 
(Employment of Women) to advise and dis- 
cuss the best methods for acquainting the 
women with the urgent need for them to 
engage in war work. 

The response to this publicity of the press, 
radio and organized women, was immediate. 
By letter, wire and personal appeal, they 
offered their services, signifying their willing- 
ness and desire to work. 


Compulsory Registration of Certain Age 
Groups 


The emphasis at this time was upon the war 
industries. Canadian women, up to the out- 
break of war were not industrially inclined. 
The total number of women so engaged, prior 


in War Industries 


to this period was 144,000. War industries re- 
quire younger women who could be readily 
adapted to this new type of work. In order 
that the Local Employment Offices would 
have on file a list of these younger women 
who were available for work, the compulsory 
registration of all Canadian women between 
the ages of 20-24 years inclusive was taken 
in September, 1942. Effective use has been 
made of this registration by means of follow- 
up interviews when each available young 
woman was informed of urgent needs and 
asked if at all possible to accept essential work. 

Control of employment regulations came into 
effect in September, 1942, making it compulsory 
for women (excepting graduate nurses, teachers, 
and domestic workers) to seek work only by 
permission of National Selective Service. By 
this means, the officers of the Employment 
and Selective Service Offices have been in 
touch with those seeking work and are able 
to influence the applicant to accept essential 
work. 


Effects of Publicity and Controls 


The impetus given by the publicity, the 
interest aroused by the registration, and the 
effective interviewing of women at the Em- 
ployment and Selective Service Offices secured 
for war industry a sufficient number of women 
workers to meet the constantly expanding 
needs for the next succeeding months. 

The number of women employed in war 
industries as at June 2, 1941 was 40,000. By 
January 30, 1943, the number had increased 
to 216,000 and to 235,000 at September 30, 
1943. (Latest figures now being compiled indi- 
cate that this total has been substantially 
increased.) 


Other Demands for Women Workers Affect 
Supply 


In the meantime, in all centres across Can- 
ada, employment of women in other work 
than war industries became more essential with 
each passing month. 

As more and more men joined the fighting 
forces, or transferred to heavy work or were 
directed to high priority jobs, women were 
expected to move into the places thus vacated. 
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Transfer of Women 


It then became necessary to ask women 
to come from outside points to work in 
war industries to meet the needs of highly 
industrialized areas. Large numbers responded 
and were transferred from the Maritimes 
and Prairie regions to Ontario and Quebec. 
Women officials of the Local Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Office carried 
out these transfers according to instructions 
covering provision for the welfare of women 
so transferred. The minimum age of workers, 
medical examination, supervision while travel- 
ling, clothes, pocket money, introduction to 
job, conditions of employment and housing are 
set out in directives and clearance orders and 
the conditions must be met before transfers 
are made. 


Introduction of Part-time Workers 


Harly in 1948, the strain on the resources 
of womanpower became apparent through re- 
ports of shortages in industries and occupations 
of high priority. With the opening of seasonal 
work in agriculture and food processing and 
increased activity in all services, the situation 
became serious. Six months previously, the 
Employment and Selective Service Office had 
been asked to prepare for such a situation by 
conferring with employers on the possible use 
of women who could work for part-time. 

In June, and until the end of 1943, short 
and intensive recruiting campaigns for women 
to accept part or full-time employment, were 
conducted in areas of shortage—Halifax, To- 
ronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Peterborough, Wel- 
land and St. Catharines, at a time when the 
requirements of the employer were firmly 
established and women could be immediately 
referred to work. Again, the Women’s Organ- 
izations played an important part. The Local 
Councils of Women, composed of affiliated 
women’s organizations, sponsored these cam- 
paigns and worked in close co-operation with 
National Selective Service and the employers. 
Thousands of new women workers accepted 
employment on full-time or part-time basis. 

The net result of all these efforts is that 
there has been a steady increase in the number 
of women gainfully employed until at October 
1, 1943, over a million Canadian women or 
26 per. cent of the total number of women 
between 14 and 64 years of age inclusive are 
engaged in remunerative work. Of this total, 
as already indicated 235,000 are in war indus- 
tries, 

Throughout the whole of this program 
of recruitment of womén, a major role has 
been taken by the Employment and Selective 
Service Offices, formerly known as Employ- 
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ment and Claims Offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 

A sufficient number of offices were opened to 

provide adequate coverage and in all centres 
additional provision was made for the recep- 
tion, interviewing and placement of women. 
In larger cities, the Women’s Divisions of 
Local Offices are located in separate premises 
and with few exceptions women supervisors 
and officers conduct’the affairs of the Women’s 
Divisions. 
-In the months of November and December, 
1943, the net unfilled labour demand decreased 
considerably. At no time, however, has the 
demand been altogether overtaken. During 
the months of January and February of 1944, 
the situation had not changed appreciably 
except that in Toronto and Montreal, there 
have been acute shortages in war industries 
which are gradually being overtaken. 


Training Women for War Industries 


The recruitment and training of over a 
quarter of a million women for new work in 
war industries represents a large scale enter- 
prise reflecting credit upon both women and 
management. 

Under the Federal War Emergency Training 
Program of the Federal Department of Lab- 
our, co-operating with Provincial authorities 
on an equally shareable cost basis, 26,499 
women had been enrolled in training schools 
up to January 31, 1944. Industry also com- 
menced training under the Government Pro- 
gram and 14,169 women had enrolled up to 
January 31, 1944. There was also enrolment 
of 1,837 in part-time training. 


Protection of Women in Industry 


Existing Provincial legislation, provided pro- 
tection to women workers through the pro- 
visions of the Factory Acts and other bene- 
ficial legislation. 

At the invitation of the Federal Minister 
of Labour, representatives of nine Provincial 
Departments of Labour attended a special 
conference in Ottawa during the early part 
of 1943, for the purpose of discussing the wel- 
fare and protection of workers in industry. 
At this discussion, special emphasis was placed 
on conditions in industry affecting women 
workers and a complete review of the situation 
was made. Assurance was given by the 
Provinces that immediate inspection would 
be made of any circumstances drawn to their 
attention by the officers of National Selective 
Service. The approval of the Provinces was 
given to any efforts made by National Selective 
Service to encourage management to establish 
adequate personnel and welfare departments, 
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recreational facilities, suitable housing or other 
like facilities which would improve the wel- 
fare conditions for the thousands of women 
entering industry under the pressure of war 
emergency. 

The Provinces and National Selective Service 
have worked harmoniously by reason of this 
understanding with the result that new war 
industries have made excellent provisions and 
many of the longer established industries have 
improved their facilities. 


Women on Farms 


In addition to the women employed in 
industry, Canada has approximately 760,000 
(1464 years) women who are wives and 
daughters of farmers. These farm women have 
assumed farm tasks not ordinarily undertaken 
by Canadian women and have been in large 
part responsible for the increased agricultural 
production during the time of manpower short- 
ages, 

With the aim of encouraging more women 
to help on farms, the Dominion Government 
entered into an agreement with the various 
provinces in May, 1943, whereby financial 
assistance was offered toward the setting up 
of camps for farm workers. In Ontario and 
British Columbia, thousands of women vol- 
unteered to work on farms during seasonal 
peaks. A total of 1,818 girl students enlisted 
for farm work during the summer holidays 
and farm service camps were operated by the 
National Council of the Y.W.C.A. to super- 
vise the comfort and feeding of these girls. 


Thousands of women have assisted in can- 
neries and food processing plants when, except 
for their efforts, the food produce would not 
have been conserved. 


Teachers 


In order to ensure that important field of 
teaching should not be neglected, it became 
necessary in June, 1943, to refuse permission 
to teachers presently employed in teaching 
to accept any other type of employment, ex- 
cept with special permission, while at the 
same time allowing them to change their 
positions within the profession. 


Nurses 


A compulsory registration of graduate nurses 
was taken in March, 1943. It was shown that 
the reserves of nursing personnel were largely 
in the group of married women, who could 
work part- or full-time in their own com- 
munities but that the largest number was 
available for emergencies only. More than 
52.000 graduate nurses were registered. 
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Day Care of Workers’ Children 


As forecast in the Prime Minister’s speech of 
April, 1942, care for children of mothers in 
industry was early recognized as the responsi- 
bility of the Department of Labour. Married 
women were already in industry and it was 
apparent that many more would enter employ- 
ment with the increasing demands of war. 

An agreement was, therefore, drawn up to 
provide for: 

1. Day Care of children, 2—6 years old. 

2. Supervision outside of school hours 
for children over six years. 

3. Foster home care for children under 
two. 

All plans. were promoted on a 50-50 cost 
basis between the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments. 

Three provinces have signed the agreement, 
Ontario, Quebec and Alberta. Twenty-seven 
day nurseries have now been approved of 
which 24 are now in operation. Six of these 
are in Montreal, 14 in Toronto, 2 in Hamilton 
and one each in Brantford, Galt, Guelph, 
Oshawa and St. Catharines. Accommodation 
is provided for over 1,100 children. 

In Ontario, the Day Care of School Children 
outside of school hours has provision for 2,100 
children with 25 school centres in Toronto, 1 in 
York County, 5 in East York, 1 at Lakeview 
Beach and 3 in Hamilton. All buildings are 
opened before regular school hours and there 
is provision for supervised recreation. Children 
receive a hot meal at noon which has been 
planned for every unit by a qualified nutri- 
tionist. Recreational Facilities and supervision 
extend until 6 or 6380 p.m., when working 
mothers return home. 

National Selective Service Offices in all 
cities cooperate closely with the Local Commit- 
tees which are supervising this day care of 
children. In each Local Employment Office 
there is a counselling service where mothers 
applying for work may be advised of the 
facilities available for their children. Employ- 
ment officials in Toronto notify the local day 
nurseries of all applications from working 
mothers. 

Standards of care in these day nurseries and 
day care centres are maintained on a high 
level, all supervisors and assistants being fully 
trained in the care of children and every 
member of the staff carefully chosen. Close 
cooperation is maintained with the Local Board 
of Health and regular health inspection is made 
with clinical treatment where necessary. 

It is the aim of these day nureseries and 
child care centres to give all children in their 
care the best opportunities for physical and 
mental development. 
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Industrial Relations 


During this two-year period of Selective 
Service, a marked change is evident in certain 
industries, in the attitude of management to- 
wards labour. This is particularly noticeable 
in the provision of better working facilities and 
greater attention to the health and welfare of 
workers. 


In order to check on present working condi- 
tions and facilities for women workers engaged 
in War Industries, a representative of National 
Selective Service visited several plants in the 
vicinity of Toronto. 
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None of the plans included in these surveys 
indicate that there is any noticeably large 
movement of women out of war work. When 
women quit work the main reasons given are: 

Tiredness, due to several years of work, 
which threatens their health. Many such 


- workers express the hope of returning after a 


rest period. 

Illness in the home, or personal illness. 

Home responsibilities. 

Following are the observations of the 
National Selective Service representative after 
visiting four specimen industries in the Toronto 
area: 


General Engineering Company (Canada) Limited 


At the plant of General Engineering, Scar- 
boro, engaged in fuse filling, with 3,722 workers, 
women outnumber the men. The division is: 
women 2,290, men 1,432. 


Working Conditions 


The entire plant is divided into two main 
sections each of which is again subdivided into 
numerous small sections. One section is known 
as the “dirty area,’ the other the “clean 
area.” Curiously enough at the “ dirty side” 
the cafeteria, records, executive departments, 
and certain offices are to be found. The name, 
however, does not mean that such departments 
are housed in unclean surroundings. “ Dirty 
area” indicates any part of the grounds or 
buildings where explosives are not stored and 
where special precautions are not required. 
The “clean area” as interpreted by the rigid 
requirements of the fuse filling plant means 
something different from ordinary every-day 
standards. The difference begins in what. is 
called the “change houses” set at the junction 
between “dirty” area and “clean” area. These 
houses have large built-in rooms staggered at 
intervals all along the side of the plant, each 
one accommodating a certain number of 
women. Similar rooms are provided for men. 


Stringent Safety Rules 


Women workers are obliged to conform to 
the plant safety rules which direct that no silk 
underwear, silk stockings or silken accessories 
may be worn inside ‘the plant. They are 
therefore instructed to come in cotton under- 
wear. In the “change house” the employees 
strip to a brassiere and a pair of shorts. The 
cotton socks or stockings may have to be 
removed for inspection in order that the 
women change house inspectors, who are on 
duty continuously, may see that no contraband 
is hidden in them. Contraband includes such 
articles as chewing gum, chocolate, matches, 


metal, money, brooches, ear rings, rings, 
watches, which must all be left in personal 
lockers or at the Guard House. Nothing may 
be carried over, no chewing gum used on 
“clean area.” 


Having obeyed these rules, the worker passes 
to the barrier separating the “dirty area’ from 
the “clean area,” pauses for inspection before 
the women guards and then crosses the barrier 
to her own locker on the “clean area” where 
the plant uniforms are kept. This uniform 
consists of white cotton trousers and coat, 
white cotton bandana which fits completely 
over the hair, since loose hairs might set up 
friction; and shoes which have no metal in 
them but are pegged with wood. The “change 
house” is fitted with wash rooms where the 
girls must wash before going on duty. Hands 
and nails must be exceptionally clean, free 
from grit. The doors of the “change house” 
open on to long corridors called the “clean- 
ways” which surround and run through the 
working premises of the plant. These corridors 
have a rubberized flooring with rounded sides, 
so that there are no corners to catch the dust, 
and are washed down twice a day in order to 
prevent any accumulation of explosive dust 
from the feet of the workers. 


Workers are instructed to proceed towards 
their different rooms in a quiet orderly file, 
to keep in double file and on the right side of 
corridors, without running, in order to avoid 
collision at any point with explosive materials 
which may be proceeding through the tunnels. 
The individual buildings or workshops give an 
impression of the orderly cleanliness of a 
hospital or operating room. The soundproof 
rubberized floors, light buff walls and modern 
soft built-in lights, the raised polished benches 
with their green plastic tops, the comfortable 
high protective backed seats of the workers, 
all are designed for working comfort, conveni- 
ence and efficiency. Each set of operations is 
carried on by small groups of women. All 
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rooms running along the great corridor are 
easily cut off from other rooms if at any 
time there should be danger from an accident 
or fire. There is no outside light entering 
these rooms, since a ray from the sun might 
catch on a brass instrument and ignite the 
powder, but all are air-conditioned. 


Nature of Work 


The fuse parts and primers arrive at the 
Filling Department complete, assembled as if 
ready to fit into the shells. All operations 


commence with the breakdown of these. The- 


complete fuse comes to groups of workers 
who break it down into its component parts 
and from there each individual part is placed 
in small boxes and passed along to the deft 
hands of other women workers, who fill the 
various rings, circles and compartments with 
charges of powder. At one point what appears 
to be an exceedingly small amount of powder 
run into a groove is put under a pressure of 
15 tons and as these tiny devices proceed 
along the filling lines there is imparted a men- 
tal picture of the manner in which the time 
device in a shell works, from the smallest 
ignition of powder in the fuse head to the 
next size then to the larger, and finally out 
to explode the entire shell. Each separate 
operation is inspected and tested at intervals 
all along the line to make sure that the 
various charges are firmly pressed in and 
clamped down, since failure to get sufficient 
pressure on any one of the contacts might 
result in a premature explosion with danger 
and probable loss of life to make a “dud” 
shell, equally dangerous to the safety of men 
in battle. ; 

The last operation of all is the re-assembling 
and finally the inspection of all parts, from 
whence they go on to other inspection rooms 
to be passed by representatives of the Crown, 
after which they are ready for packing and 
shipment to the shell plants. 


Hours of Work and Holidays 


The hours of work consist of three shifts 
of 8 hours for one set of operations, and two 
shifts of 94 hours for another set. There is 
a ten minute rest period morning and after- 
noon. One full hour is allotted for lunch, but 
one-half of this must be taken up in the 
chamge-over from working clothes as no em- 
ployee may leave the “clean area” for the 
“dirty area” in work clothes. They have to 
change into street clothes before leaving for 
meals and change again before going back 
into “clean area.” 

Every employee, after working for one year, 
is entitled to one week’s holiday with pay. 
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Free Transportation 


All employees are given free transportation 
to the plant from central points in Toronto, 
numerous plant busses being on hand on the 
hours specified for workers to entrain. These 
junctions connect with all routes from which 
workers travel from any part of the city of 
Toronto. 


Health Precautions 


The health of workers at the plant, a matter 
of primary importance, is supervised by a staff 
of doctors and nurses who interchange so that 
medical attention is available on all shifts, day 
and night. The plant has its own hospital, 
dispensary and waiting and rest rooms. Every 
new employee must pass a medical inspection 
before being admitted to the plant. Owing to 
the nature of the work carried out in General 
Engineering, ie., the assembling, packing and 
filling of fuses and detonators for shells, care- 
ful precautions have to be taken in the arrange- 
ment and cleanliness of the plant and in the 
deportment of workers and staff, while on 
duty. (Naturally the nature of the work pre- 
cludes any boisterous behaviour.) 


The general health of workers is looked 
after by the sick benefit group which for pay- 
ment of $1.13 a month pays a sick or injured 
worker (women) ten dollars a week for periods 
up to 13 weeks for any one illness or injury. 
Men receive fifteen dollars a week for a 
month’s payment of $1.75. The benefits start 
on the first day in case of accident or illness. 
The hospitalization plan, costing fifty cents a 
month, gives 21 days hospital care during any 
one year, or if the insured is married, includes 
the family for one dollar. If the husband is in 
the Armed Forces, this rate is reduced to 
seventy-five cents. 


Nutritional Facilities 


The cafeteria, built with a high roof, is well 
lighted and well ventilated and has seating 
accommodation for over 600 at a time. It is 
run on a 24-hour schedule for the convenience 
of all shifts and the menu includes vegetables, 
meat, dessert and a beverage, complete for 
twenty-five to thirty-five cents. A twenty-five- 
cent breakfast of ham and eggs, an omelette 
or bacon and eggs, with toast, tea or coffee, is 
available for the early morning shift, or work- 
ers coming off night duty. 

Adjoining the spacious cafeteria is a com- 
fortable lounge room where easy chairs, maga- 
zines, radio and various table games are avail- 
able for recreation between shifts and at the 
noon hour. Here stationery can be obtained 
by the workers. 


\ 
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Recreation 


Because of the exacting nature of the work- 
ing conditions at this plant, the management 
has provided special recreational facilities to 
offset fatigue and strain. Therefore, unusual 
diversionary features are included in order 
that the women workers may have opportuni- 
ties to relax. 

For both men and women, the emphasis is 
placed on health and fitness, through recreation 
and good food. An exceptionally wide range 
of activities: is. covered in the Recreation 
Club—skating rinks in the winter, health and 
beauty gym classes for the women, golf lessons. 
Membership in the Recreation Club is one 
dollar per year, for which the members enjoy 
access to a list of recreational facilities includ- 
ing tennis, theatrical groups, saddle club, danc- 
ing classes, craft group, Red Cross, gym classes, 
bridge clubs, amateur shows, shuffle board, 
bowling, hockey, soft ball. Showers and lockers 
are provided. In addition, members are en- 
titled to reduced charges on certain activities 
and on sweaters for sports wear and sports 
equipment which they wish to purchase for 
personal use. Recreational Club members get 
a reduction of twenty-five cents on member- 
ship tickets in the Y.W.C.A. and free tickets 
to some of the most popular radio programs. 
Employees also enjoy a Hobby Club which 
includes many interested in the arts and crafts. 
Last year’s exhibition of the Hobby Club held 
in the plant cafeteria, indicated considerable 
talent in oil painting, weaving, sculpture, 
photography, etching, designing, philately, 
wood carving, needlecraft of many varieties, 
beaten metal work, etc. Among the many 
prizes awarded, Ross Davis won several for his 
collection of toys and doll furniture, which he 
made especially for the Government Wartime 
Day Nurseries. 


Toy Shop.—vUnder the leadership of skilled 
craftsmen, assisted by amateurs, a toy shop 
is run, where any interested employee, man or 
woman, may contribute spare time towards 
painting, fixing and making over damaged 
toys or creating new ones. | 

The company considers that the encourage- 
ment of these hobbies, with friendly competi- 
tion among exhibitors and interchange of ideas, 
is reflected in the quality of their war work 
and contributes to the general morale. 


Music and Dancing—Dancing and other 
forms of entertainment are featured at this 
plant and well-known bands play for dances 
in the cafeteria. The Glee Club and Theatre 
Groups have discovered some outstanding 
ability among plant employees—a former 
Metropolitan opera singer, several concert 
singers, a talented group of negro women 
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singers, fine tenor voices, and some theatrical 
talent from members of the Guard House. 

It is not unusual for the Recreation Club to 
sponsor a dance in the banquet hall of the 
Royal York for the benefit of their friends in 
the Armed Forces. 


New Workers—In order to alleviate the 
loneliness of new workers who have come from 
out-of-town points, the Personnel Department 
sponsors a Surday evening entertainment 
arranged by the girls of the Victory Club at 
East Toronto Y.W.C.A. 


Victory Gardens—This war industry, set in 
the heart of the country, free from city traffic 
and smoke, resembles a village community 
with its many interests and activities centred 
around the plant. One of the most unusual of 
these 1s the victory gardens begun last year. 
With forty acres of land available, twenty- 
seven gardens were taken up by two hundred 
and fifty people of whom over one-half were 
women. Seeds were bought and sold for the 
benefit of employees, in the cafeteria. Each 
lot is 20 feet by 60 feet and workers may 
have two lots to farm if they wish. Last 
year’s experiment in victory gardening at the 
plant was such a success that membership in 
the victory gardens this year is expected to 
far exceed the figure for 1943. At the close 
of last year, enthusiastic victory gardeners held 
a fall fair and display of their products in the 
plant cafeteria. 


Personnel Department 


A large Personnel Department operates in 
both “clean area” and “dirty area”. Some 
members of the well-equipped staff are on 
duty day and night. At intervals, one or more 
of these officials visit the working areas to see 
if any women are in need of advice or help. 
Women coming and going on night shifts 
recelve supervision and attention, where neces- 
sary, from the personnel staff. The pleasant 
interviewing offices have private rooms where 
employees may call and discuss their problems 
by appointment, either direct or through their 
foreman. These are situated in both the 
“clean area” and the “dirty area”, and are 
easily accessible. 

In addition to acting as interpreters of the 
service, rules and policies of the Company, the 
staff of the Personnel Department perform the 
following functions :— 

Check absentees for the various depart- 
ments. 

Help mothers to plan for the care of their 
children. 

Explain and assist in matters of mothers’ 
allowances and dependents’ allowances, includ- 
ing wage repor ts and affidavits. 

‘Assist in family or domestic 


through advice and suggestions. 
Help to plan for holidays and camps, 


problems 
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Give information regarding recreation facili- 
ties in the community as well as the company. 

Assist new employees particularly to under- 
stand whether medical care is available in 
their own community for them and their 
families. 


Discuss educational opportunities in 
Toronto. 

Assist in looking for satisfactory living 
quarters. 


Provide change of address cards and co- 
operate with workers who have to change 
their names or marital status, toward under- 
standing the provisions of the Dominion 
Government in this respect. 

A branch Bank is situated on the grounds 
for the convenience of employees. 


Unions 


Unions operating in this plant are The 
Chemical Workers of Canada, Local No. 1, 
affliated with the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, and the Munition Workers Union 
(Shop Committee). 


Activities and Awards 


A “Good Housekeeping” contest is publicized 
in the plant publication, “Fusilier’, which 
awards a shield each month to each shop or 
department in the plant judged to have 
achieved the highest standard of cleanliness, 
neatness and safety. In addition to the shield, 
certificates of merit are given to the shop or 
department showing the greatest improvement. 
during the month and also a pair of tickets 
to any theatre show or hockey game, the latter 
a gift to the superintendent or to any person 
“who is primarily responsible for the excellent 
record of “Good Housekeeping”. In addition 
to “Good Housekeeping” awards, all employees 
qualify for coloured chevrons worn on the 
uniform sleeve, to denote perfect attendance 
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records. The bars for the first nine months 
are in blue, one for three months’ perfect 
attendance, two bars for two three-month 
periods, and three bars for three three-month 
periods. Four months of perfect attendance 
gains a red bar and one year of perfect attend- 
ance records a broad red bar. A coloured 
“diamond” seen on the uniform sleeve signifies 
the number of years of service, one year red, 
two years green, three years blue. 


Suggestion Box 


Plant awards are also made by the manage- 
ment for worthwhile suggestions. The Sugges- 
tion Box is open to all employees. Recent 
issues of the “Fusilier” carry a list of em- 
ployees, many of them women, who have 
submitted worthwhile ideas. Some suggestions 
have made for greater efficiency in certain 
shops, cut down on production time and 
produced better work. 

The plant is proud of its group of coloured 
workers, working on inspection, assembling 
and filling benches in good comradeship with 
white workers. Several of them have received 
special mention through the plant for efficiency, 
and one young woman superintends and over- 
sees certain operations in her particular work 
room, to the entire approval of her fellow 
workers, all of whom are white. 

Included in the membership of the plant 
are the girls who drive the station wagons 
between Scarboro and downtown Toronto. 
Delivering important messages, meeting trains, 
carrying Government and other important 
officials, these women drivers put in a full and 
busy day. Several of them are married; one 
is a woman from Alberta, whose husband is 
serving overseas and whose five brothers and a 
sister are all in the Armed Forces. 


E. L. & A. Robinson (Canada) Limited 


A plant which ranks in importance with 
many war industries having “A” priority rating 
is the E. L. & A. Robinson (Canada) Limited, 
of Leaside, manufacturers of food containers, 
many of which are essential for the shipment 
of food stuffs overseas. 

The most important production is thermo- 
plastic containers for foodstuffs, particularly 
dried eggs and protective wrappers for other 
goods being shipped to Allied Countries. 

One hundred and seventy women are em- 
ployed, fifty of whom work on part-time but 
there is work for a larger number if they 
could be obtained. Full-time employees work 
for a five-day week of 45 hours and Saturday 
morning is counted as overtime and paid at 
time and a half rate. The work day is nine 
hours, with one hour for lunch. 


The Employment Manager is also in charge 
of Personnel and Welfare. 

The plant has an excellent cafeteria where 
workers may obtain a full-course meal for 
twenty-five cents, with soup and other extras 
at five cents a serving. A rest room is pro- 
vided and adequate wash rooms and locker 
space. For recreation there is a social club, 
membership being ten cents a week which 
entitles members to dances and free entrance 
to certain shows, also to any of the organized 
social activities. There is an ‘employee's 
benefit fund operating which, for ten cents a 
week, pays out seven dollars a week in case 
of sickness. Fifty cents a month covers 
hospitalization and the subscribers receive 
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twenty-one days hospital care during the first 
year. The workers maintain their own Com- 
munity Chest to which all employees subscribe. 
This chest builds up a fund for the assistance 
of any worker needing emergency assistance 
or from which to apply donations to special 
charities. The selection of the fund is made 
entirely through the votes of the employees, 
working in committee with the head of the 
Personnel Department. 
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This modern plant, pleasantly situated and 
well lit, is one which will have a place for 
women in its post-war plans, for it ig antici- 
pated that not only will women employed on 
to-day’s operations have an opportunity to 
hold their jobs when the war ceases, but that 
the needs of peacetime will enable the plant 
to increase production and thus offer further 
opportunities for a greater number of women 
workers. 


Research Enterprises, Limited 


Employing 100 women out of a total work- 
ing force of 1,000 employees in 1942, Research 
Enterprises, Limited, today employs 2,850 
women who comprise approximately 40 per 
cent of the total number of 7,400 workers at 
this plant. In addition, the plant employs 
190 women on part time. — 

Women are doing the greater part of the fine 
precision work in the grinding, polishing, 
inspecting and assembling of prisms and sights 
for binoculars and fine instruments and radio 
parts for the Armed Services. The educational 
standing of these women varies from Grade 8 
to a university degree. Girls entering this 
plant have every opportunity for advancement, 
providing they are able to avail themselves 
of the instructions. Here are some of the 
courses offered by the Training Department 
for further education: mathematics, machine 
shop practice, blueprint reading, home eco- 
nomics, chemistry, psychology, fine instru- 
ments, and a list of general subjects. 


Working Conditions, Medical Care and 
Nutrition : 


A helpful booklet handed to all women em- 
ployees on their induction into the plant states 
the importance of wise eating for energy, 
steady nerves and general well-being, the 
necessity for care in clothing and in covering 
the hair when working at or near machines. 
It also contains stimulating advise regarding 
appearance and grooming. 

Working conditions for women at this plant 
are well organized as regards provision of 
medical care, plant lighting, carefully measured 
distance for comfort and working ease between 
seating accommodation and bench, and insist- 
ence upon safety regulations. The Training 
Department within the plant and the co-opera- 
tive supervisors are open to suggestions and 
ideas which might make for greater efficiency 
and speed up of the job. 

Every employee gets a rest period of ten 


minutes during the morning and afternoon. | 


The working day is 94 hours with half an 
hour for lunch. Those who have worked a 
full year are entitled to one week’s holidays 
with pay. 
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There is a cafeteria owned by the company 
but operated by outside interests, whose meals 
and preparation have to conform to the stand- 
ards desired by the management. Here, full 
course luncheons may be obtained for twenty- 
five to thirty cents and in addition canteens 
with soft drinks and tea or coffee are operated 
on each floor. 


Music 


In many parts of the plant, particularly 
where machines are operated, the worker 
enjoys music at various periods throughout 
the day. Waltz music, bands, and popular 
songs seem to be the favourites. 


Medical Care 


First aid stations are situated on every 
floor and there is a fully equipped hospital 
with several doctors and graduate nurses in 
continual attendance. In addition to inside 
hospital care, all employees are encouraged to 
take membership in the Blue Cross Hospital 
Plan which provides 21 days of hospitalization 
during the first year, for a payment of fifty 
cents per month. Employees also have a 
mutual benefit club. 


The plant has its own blood donors’ clinic 
installed on the grounds. This adjoins the 
hospital and has been exceptionally well sup- 
ported by the women employees as well ag 
the men. 

Union 


The union operating in this plant is a local 
of the United Steel Workers of America; 
affiliated with the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. 

Personnel Work 


The plant has a Personnel Department 
where a trained staff are on hand to assist 
women employees to adjust themselves when 
home problems or personal worries threaten 
interference with their work. Representatives 
are on hand at all shifts, day and night. 

Particular attention is paid to prospective 
mothers who may need assistance. Every 
endeavour is made to insure that they have 
medical advice and if unmarried or without 
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nearby relatives or friends, they are, with 
their own consent, linked up with suitable 
social agencies who will undertake to assist 
them. Care is taken that such women stop 
work before their physical welfare is 
endangered. 

Since the problem of shopping for home 
needs is one which affects the attitude of many 
married women workers, the Personnel Depart- 
ment at this plant endeavours to advise 
workers, but no special provision is made for 
shopping facilities. 

The Company offers assistance to employees 
needing help with their income tax, explana- 
tion of Unemployment Insurance, cost-of-living 
bonus, ete. Upon obtaining permission from 
the foreman, employees may discuss these 
problems with the pay office staff. 


Absenteeism does not appear to be a great 
problem at this plant and due to the many 
provisions made for comfort and care of the 
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workers, the percentage of those applying for 
work is satisfactory. | 


Recreation 


There is a popular recreation club organized 
within the plant where sports, dances and 
hobbies of all kinds are encouraged. Interests 
range from a camera club, collecting tropical 
fish, basket ball, dressmaking, skating, hiking, 
swimming, riding, and many other indoor and 
outdoor sports. There are no facilities for 
recreation at the plant but arrangements are 
made with the Y.W.C.A. and many outside 
sporting centres to accommodate company 
workers. 

Plant Magazine 


A plant magazine is published entitled 
“Vision”. It deals with plant activities, social 
and personal notices, praises production efforts 
and devotes some space to sporting notes and 
recreational news, and suggestions for safety. 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 


At the plant of the Goodyear Rubber Co., 
Lakeshore Road, Toronto, over 1,000 women 
workers are engaged in building rubber tanks 
for fighting planes and constructing life rafts. 
Women work for a six day week in three 8- 
hour shifts and have become skilled in the 
many intricate small operations involved in 
finishing the fabricated hard rubber tanks 
before they are ready to ship out to the plant 
assembly line. Fitting the very small closures 
and zippers in the interior of these tanks, the 
inspection and passing of such delicate opera- 
tions, is all work for which the small hands of 
women are peculiarly adapted. The present 
output, with limited staff, is 90 tanks a day. 
The objective of the Company is to have 
sufficient women working to enable them to 
turn out at least 150 a day. 

Goodyear workers have a large cafeteria 
run by the Company for their benefit, where 
‘a full-course meal can be obtained for 25 cents. 
This includes meat, two vegetables, dessert, 
tea, coffee, or milk. On every floor there is 
a canteen service where hot or cold drinks 
and chocolate bars or similar light refreshment 
can be obtained. Wash room facilities and 
lockers are ample and well arranged and there 
is an up-to-date hospital staff with several 
nurses and doctors, some of whom are on 
duty at all hours of the day and night. 
Women’s wash rooms, with lockers, are under 


the care of a matron on each floor. There is 
no woman Personnel Manager. 

In this plant the employees work to music 
which comes on at intervals of every fifteen 
minutes or so throughout the day. This }s 
distributed to the different floors through loud 
speakers. There is a “juke box” in a space 
off the cafeteria for dancing in the lunch hour. 
There are rest rooms and built in bowling 
alleys, with billiard tables for the men. 


The plant runs a relief and mutual benefit 
association to which seventy per cent of the 
women employees subscribe, and a hospitali- 
zation plan with a membership of ninety per 
cent of all employees. Workers pay forty 
cents per month for hospitalization and are 
entitled to hospital care for 21 days during 
the first year. Under group insurance benefits, 
employees can draw up to fifty dollars a 
month for sickness. 


The Goodyear Recreation Club, open to all 
employees, conducts variety shows, periodic 
dances, outdoor hikes and organized games. 


Union 


The Union operating in this plant is the’ 
United Rubber Workers of America (Local 
232) which is affiliated with the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. 
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Women Munition Workers in South A frica 


Sours African experience with the 

employment of women in a Government 
ordnance factory was the subject of a paper 
recently published by the Director General 
of Supplies.** Comments by officials of other 
undertakings also show that women are 
successfully filling a wide variety of jobs in 
the manufacture of aerial bombs, mine work- 
shops, the Mint and in works operated by 
the South African Railways and Harbours 
Administration. All agreed that the employ- 
ment of women on repetitive work had made 
possible a substantial increase in production 
with very slight additions to the skilled 
labour force. Some considered that women 
could be employed on more skilled work 
with a little extra training, 

Women were admitted to the engineering 
industry after consultation with the trade 
unions concerned and after regulations had 
been made to govern their employment. The 
regulations fix rates of pay and stipulate that 
no woman may work more than 48 hours a 
week without the permission of the Con- 
troller of Industrial Manpower. In addition, 
they require employers to secure the Con- 
troller’s permission before hiring women 
emergency workers and state that their 
employment is to be terminated when the 
engineering industry ceases to be a controlled 
industry. 

The entry of women into the Government 
ordnance factory enabled it to double the 
number of machine tools while increasing the 
number of skilled workers by only 14 per 
cent, and to operate 24 instead of 12 hours 
a day. To reduce training to a minimum, 
operations were simplified and the women 
employed only on repetitive work. It was 
found more satisfactory to operate a plant 
training school than to rely on general 
schools. Two months training was con- 
sidered sufficient but instructors supervised 
women in the shop during the transitional 
period after graduation. 


Women’s Trade Union 


A women’s trade union had been formed 
in the industry. In the ordnance factory 
women shop stewards were elected to the 
shop committee. The manager comments:— 

The usefulness of the committee is beyond 
question, and the contribution of the women 
members is of special significance in view of 
the proportion of women in the factory. 

Because few of the women had had 
industrial experience and many had family 
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responsibilities, welfare work was important 
and a welfare officer was on duty on each 
shift. These officers were responsible to the 
management and not expected to concern 
themselves with production or discipline in 
the shop. Their duties included weekly 
reports on accidents, absences and discipline. 


The accident rate was reported to be 
considerably higher among the women. 
Uniforms and caps were provided free and 
welfare officers could suspend any woman 
violating the safety clothing rules. First-aid 
equipment was under the supervision of the 
welfare officers assisted by production staff 
with training in this field. 


Hours of Work 


The women were employed on three eight- 
hour shifts for six days a week. Sundays 
were used for maintenance work and elim- 
inating bottle-necks. One man was required 
to set up the machines of six or seven women. 
Skilled men worked 12-hour shifts. Govern- 
ment regulations fix a minimum week for 
men of 54 hours and a maximum of 60. 
Permission had been obtained to exceed this 
limit in the case of men who supervised 
women on the Saturday afternoon or Sunday 
night shifts. 


All workers were allowed 30 minutes for 
lunch. Plans for a canteen had not been 
completed at the time of the report but tea, 
pies, fruit, etc. were sold in the plant. 
Women workers were granted two ten-minute 
breaks a day when tea was served. Men on 
12-hour shifts were given four rest pauses. 


In assessing the value of women workers 
in the Government ordnance factory, the 
manager pointed out that “the effective costs 
of trained diluted labour . . . . amount at least 
to the minimum rate laid) down for skilled 
artisans”. The high turnover and absence 
rates of women workers and the expense of 
training and supervising them add to the cost. 
The absence rate was 6 per cent for women 
and 4-1 for men. Over 2 per cent of the 
women’s absences were due to domestic 
reasons. The turnover rate for women was 
34 per cent per annum and for men, 25 per 
cent. Women workers spoiled more material 
than men but not so much as to cause 
concern. Further, a factory dependent on 
specialized dilution labour was considered to 
lack flexibility in changing its production 
program. Nevertheless, in his Opinion, the 
employment of women was justified by the 
great increase in production made possible by 
dilution. 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 





ECENTLY the National War Labour 


Board has issued decisions in the 
following cases: 
Union Tractor and Harvester Company, 


Limited (Calgary, Alta.). 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on be- 
half of Dining Car Employees and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. 

Powdrell and Alexander of Canada, Limited 
(Cornwall, Ont.), and United Textile Workers 
of America, Local No. 11. 

Dominion Coal Company, Limited, Acadia 
Coal Company, Limited, and Old Sydney Col- 
lieries Limited, and United Mine Workers of 
America, District No. 26. 

A. R. Williams Machinery Company of 
Vancouver, Limited. 

Donnell and Mudge Limited (Toronto, 
Ont.), and Donnell and Mudge Employees’ 
Association. 

Metallic Roofing Company Limited (Toron- 
to, Ont.), and U.A.W.-C.L.O. 

Electro Metallurgical Company of Canada 
Limited, and United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, Local No. 523. 

Welland Chemical Works, Limited, and 
United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of 
America, C.1.0., Local No. 165. 

Canadian Car and Foundry Company, 
Limited (Malleable Division at Brantford, 
Ontario), and United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(U.A.W.-C.1.0.), Local No. 397. 

Messrs. Milne and Middleton, 
(Vancouver, B.C.). 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
and Aluminum Goods, Limited (Toronto, 
Ont.) and their Employees’ Council. 


Limited 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited 
(Toronto, Ont.) and their Employees’ Council. 

J. Walter Thompson Limited 
(Toronto, Ont.) 

Otis-Fensom Elevator Company, 
(Hamilton, Ont.). 

Abitibi Power and Paper Company Limited, 
and International Union of Operating En- 
gineers. 


Company, 


Limited 


Hudson’s Bay Company (Winnipeg, Man.). 

Canadian Car and Foundry Company, 
Limited (Aircraft Division at Fort William, 
Ont.) and Lodge 719, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. 

Joseph Stokes Rubber Company, Limited, 
Welland, and United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, Local 523. 

Saskatchewan Co-operative Livestock Pro- 
ducers Limited (Saskatoon, Sask.). 

Pacific Pine Company, Limited (New West- 
minster, B.C.). 

Swift Canadian Company, Limited (St. 
Boniface, Man.) and United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Local 219. 

Credit Foncier Franco-Canadian (Vancou- 
ver, B.C.). 

Mersey Paper Company, Limited (Liver- 
pool, N.S.) and International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers, International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
and International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

California Fruit Growers Exchange (Regina, 
Sask.). 


Re: Union Tractor & Harvester Co. Ltd. (Calgary, Alberta) 


Reasons for Decision 


The application was for permission to in- 
augurate a group life insurance plan. The 
Regional Board for Alberta refused to give 
approval because the plan is non-contributory, 
and granted leave to appeal. 

The schedule of benefits provided by the 
plan is as follows: 

Amount of 


Classes of Employees Insurance 
General Employees 
with less than 2 years service.... $1,000 
with 2 years or more service...-.. 1,500 


Department Managers, Foremen, Salesmen 
with less than 2 years service.... 1,500 
with 2 years or more service....... 
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Amount of 


Executives Insurance 
with less than 2 years service.... 2,000 
with 2 years or more service..... 2,500 


The total yearly premium will be about 
-6 per cent of the company’s yearly payroll. 
The Company has no other employee-welfare 
plans. 

The plan proposed is confined within reason- 
able limitations and is not one which in our 
view can be said to. be inconsistent with the 
prime purpose of P.C, 9884. namely the 
stabilization of wages. 

The appeal will be allowed, but it should be 
noted that we have no jurisdiction with respect 
to officials who fall under the Wartime Salaries 
Order (P.C. 1549). March 6, 1944. 
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Re: The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on behalf of Dining Car 


Employees and Canadian 
Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for increased wages 
and changes in overtime conditions. 

The matter was brought forward under 
P.C. 5963 and we are of opinion that no case 
was made out by comparison with wages paid 
either in railway operation or hotel operation 
to justify granting the increases asked. 

The question of overtime is much more diffi- 
cult. Over'a long period of collective bargain- 
ing the generally accepted basis seems to have 
been one of assignment rather than hours. 
In other words, various assignments are adver- 
tised and are bid in by the employees accord- 
ing to seniority. At the present time there are 
Some 32 assignments of which 12 carry time 
in transit in excess of 240 hours monthly and 
20 less than 240 hours monthly. 

The request of the employees is for time and 
one-half after 208 hours monthly. This is of 
course based on the prevailing industrial prac- 
tice of the 8 hour day at 26 working days 
monthly. To adopt the request would be to 
imply that any assignment would connote a 
minimum of 208 hours which is not the case 
since there are some 11 assignments of less 
than 208 hours monthly. Besides we do not 
think that war time is the proper time to over- 
throw the whole foundation upon which the 
collective bargaining process has been built 
up. Neither are we overlooking that in each 
assignment there are a number of rest days 
monthly, and that in many assignments rest 
periods are allowed in transit. 

However, on account of unusually heavy 
traffic conditions prevailing at the present 
time, some of the crews are very definitely 
overworked. We had cases cited to us where 
the hours put in ran as high as 18 hours in a 
day. In theory it seems to have been taken 
for granted by the railway that these men were 
entitled to some 9 hours’ rest at night besides 
what shorter periods might be obtainable in 
the daytime according to conditions. The 
difficulty is that passenger demands, the num- 
ber of meals served and the extra burden 
of cleaning up on some of the runs is as a 


Pacific Railway Company 


steady process cutting into the night rest 
period as well as tending to eliminate any 
casual daytime rest. 

In the Oshawa Railway Case we laid it down 
that merely because there was an increase in 
the volume of work that did not justify any 
adjustment in wages. Of course that observa- 
tion was limited to an increase in volume in 
the regular working hours. It was not intended 
to apply to cases like this where the increase 
involved extra working hours. 

It seems to have been taken for granted 
that, for the purpose of estimating overtime 
on an hourly basis, 240 hours has been taken 
as the month’s work. All these employees 
are paid by the month. We feel that we can- 
not fairly initiate a rule which will result in 
a general increase in the dining car service in 
order to rectify a condition of temporary 
hardship which accrues to some of the em- 
ployees. Nevertheless we feel also that some 
compensation must be found for those who are 
obliged to give up some or a large part of the 
normal period of rest. 

Accordingly, on those assignments in which 
the time in transit exceeds 24 hours, if an 
employee is not relieved from duty for at 
least 9 hours between the serving of dinner 
and breakfast, any time between the actual 
time of release from duty and 9 hours shall 
be paid for as overtime at the rate of time 
and one-half on the minute basis to the nearest 
15 minutes. For the purpose of calculating 
overtime rate the working month is to be 
considered one of 240 hours. 

Just how the above directive may be com- 
plicated by other conditions of work ten- 
tatively agreed to we are not sure. If there 
is any such complication which the parties 
cannot agree to solve the matter may be 
spoken to. Since the method directed is new 
in the sense that no sufficient prior records 
have hkely been kept, it cannot be made 
retroactive. It should become effective March 
15, 1944 and reviewable on the application of 
either of the parties on or after September 15, 


March 8, 1944. 


Re: Powdrell & Alexander of Canada, Limited (Cornwall, Ontario) and 
United Textile Workers of America, Local No. 11 


Reasons for Decision 


This is a joint appeal from the Ontario 
Regional Board involving payment of a night 
shift premium. 


The Company, supported by the Union, 
applied for permission to pay a 10 per cent 


premium to permanent night-shift workers. 
Rather than adopt a percentage basis, the 
Regional Board authorized payment of a 5-cent 
hourly premium. 

The argument for the appeal is that the 
flat premium upsets established wage differen- 
tials. That may be so, but as a rule premium 
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for night work is not related to skill or job 
classifications. It is compensation to the 
worker for the disadvantages of having to work 
at night. (See Ford Motor decision, LaBour 
GAZETTE, 1943, pp. 585, 1342.) 

We are of opinion that in this case the deci- 
sion of the Regional Board must be sustained 
and the appeal will be dismissed. 
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The Company’s brief requests that we set 
the effective date for the inauguration of the 
bonus, a matter which was apparently not dealt 
with by the Regional Board. We see no reason 
why the bonus should not be paid retroactively 
to the date of application, namely, October 26, 
1943. 

March 9, 1944. 


Re: Dominion Coal Company Limited, Acadia Coal Company Limited 
and Old Sydney Collieries Limited and United Mine 
Workers of America, District No. 26 


Supplementary Reasons for Decision 


The above case was disposed of by reasons 
for decision dated December 38, 1943, with the 
reservation that certain specific adjustments 
asked would be dealt with at a later date on 
the report of a referee. Mr. W. H. Ley was 
appointed as referee to investigate the matter 
on the ground and we now have the benefit of 
Mr. Ley’s report. 


The first of the matters to be dealt with is 
that of equalization of basic wage rates of em- 
ployees of the Electrical Department of 
Dominion Coal Company Limited to the level 
of basic wage rates paid employees of the 
Company’s main machine shop at Glace Bay. 
From Mr. Ley’s description of the type of 
work and skill required we are of the opinion 
that the rates should be equalized. Keeping 
in mind that this is a matter being dealt with 
under P.C. 5963 this would make the rates in 
the Electrical Department before cost-of-living 
bonus and recent increase of $1 per day as 
follows: 


Per Hr 
COATS TRANG foe re Severe ieee 79-7 
SOUPHONTOONY Late, fac ts cect ae oes 74:6 
PITTS INIA TY LN tet one no's eh vere eee 66°8 
TOC Ee sete ica. vs Wiese te oiee ae 55°6 


The above rates are for employees of the Elec- 
trical Department and do not apply to colliery 


, electricians. The increase is to be effective 
from February 1, 1944. 

The second matter is that of equalization 
of basic wage rates of Allan and Albion Col- 
liery Shops of Acadia Coal Company to the 
level of basic wage rates paid employees of 
main shops of Dominion Coal Company 
Limited at Glace Bay. It appears that there 
is a recognized differential between rates paid 
in colliery shops of the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany and the main shops at Glace Bay. The 
Acadia Shops in question here are more nearly 
comparable to the colliery shops than to the 
main shop. Accordingly, this application must 
-be denied. 

The third matter is that of increase of basic 
wage rates of trimmers and shippers, North 
Sydney Pier of Old Sydney Collieries Limited, 
to 60 cents per hour. This application presents 
certain difficulties. Shippers presently receive 
slightly less than trimmers. To give effect to 
the Union’s proposition would wipe out the 
differential and cause further dissatisfaction. 
Furthermore, to place the men on this pier in 
an exactly comparable situation with those at 
the Louisburg Pier would mean that trimmers 
would have to be put on a contract rate which 
due to lesser volume of coal shipped, would 
result in lesser earnings. In the circumstances 
we feel the matter is better left alone. Accord- 
ingly, the application will be denied. 


March 8, 1944. 


Re: A. R. Williams Machinery Company of Vancouver Limited 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision dated 
October 21, 1943 of the Regional Board for 
British Columbia refusing permission to pay 
a special bonus out of certain net commissions 
earned by the Company under the terms of 
an agreement for the sale of machinery and 
equipment owned by The Consolidated Mining 
& Smelting Company of Canada at Anyox, 
BC. 

' The appellant Company is asking for author- 
ity to distribute 20 per cent of the amount 
earned among certain of its employees and 


officials on the basis of 12 per cent of their 
1939 salaries. The Regional Board thought 
there was no provision in the Wages Control 
Order (P.C. 5963) for the approval of an 
application of this kind. 


The question for determination is whether, 
prior to wage control, i.e. prior to November 
15, 1941, there was on the part of the Com- 
pany a bona fide agreement to pay the bonus. 
The appeal is supported by the sworn state- 
ment of six employees who declare that on 
October 28, 1939, the Company’s manager 
advised a meeting of the staff of the Com- 
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pany’s intention to have them share in the 
proceeds of the enterprise, which had a special 
character when viewed against the background 
of the Company’s ordinary operations. The 
evidence of the Company’s general manager 
is that he gave the staff a “distinct understand- 
ing and promise”. We accept these state- 
ments and find that there was an agreement 
prior to the effective date. 

The percentage of the earnings assigned to 
the staff was not determined until sometime in 
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1943. It is said that it was only then that 
the total net earnings were ascertainable and 
that statement also we are prepared to-accept, 
as well as the percentage arrived at. 


(Reference to Montreal Tramways Com- 
pany: L.G., 1943, pp. 747, 750.). 


The appeal should be allowed to the extent 
of our jurisdiction which does not cover 
salaried officials. 


March 8, 1944. 


Re: Donnell and Mudge Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, and 
Donnell and Mudge Limited Employees’ Association 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


In this case the Regional War Labour Board 
seems to have acted upon the premise that 
there had been a general increase in wages 
subsequent to November 15, 1941. The evi- 
dence in the matter and the data we have been 
able to collect seem to establish quite the 
contrary, so we feel that the Regional Board 


in this case proceeded upon a wrong basis in 
deciding the case. While the evidence is not 
as clear cut as it might be, considering the 
over-all picture we are inclined to the view 
that the case comes reasonably under the 
proviso of section 34, sub-section 3, of P.C. 
5963, so that the appeal will be allowed and 
the cost of living bonus set ‘at the maximum, 
to be effective November 1, 1943. 
March 9, 1944. 


Re: Metallic Roofing Company Limited, Toronto, Ontario and 
U.A.W.—C.1LO 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


We feel that we can dispose of this matter 
now, without reserving judgment on it. 

On the first question, that of vacations with 
pay, the views and policy of this Board on 
that’ subject are to be found in three main 
decisions, (1) in the case of Division 4, (2) 
in the case of the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees of the railways, and (3) in 
the Ford Motor Car Company case. Consistent 
with the views expressed in these cases as to 
the desirability of wartime vacations, we feel 
. that this appeal should be allowed. There will 
be vacations with pay in the year 1944. It is 
our custom to point out that Directive Bulletin 
D. B. No. 17 is generally the base upon which 
the terms for vacations with pay are placed. 
We leave it to the parties to endeavour to 
work out a vacation with pay plan, using that 
bulletin as the basis, and fitting it to the par- 
ticular circumstances of the industry, pointing 
out to both that they should keep an eye on 
devising terms along such lines as will inter- 
fere the least with production. 

On the question of double time for Sundays 
and holidays, this does not at this particular 
time, according to the evidence, make a great 
deal of financial difference, but there is a 
principle involved. It appears that this com- 


pany before the effective date of the wage 
freezing order, November 15, 1941, had been 
paying double time for work performed on 
Sundays and holidays, and had in fact made 
some application to the Regional Board at one 
time for permission to do so. We do not think 
that a condition of work which prevailed before 
November 15, 1941, can be changed unilater- 
ally, and therefore we allow the appeal in 
respect to that matter. 

The same principle applies in connection 
with overtime. Prior to November 15, 1941, 
the working week was forty-four hours, and 
evidently that was changed unilaterally. We 
feel that we cannot uphold that matter and 
therefore we allow the appeal, so that time 
and a half will become payable for hours 
worked after forty-four in one week. 

On the question of the cost of living bonus 
the appeal will be denied. The union has not 
even attempted to make out a case in connec- 
tion with section 34 (3) of the pertinent order 
in council P.C. 5963. We only have jurisdic- 
tion to adjust a cost of living bonus upward 
where it is established that an inequity exists 
within an industry. No case having been 
made out on that subject the appeal is denied. 

As to the labourer’s rate, that has been 
dealt with by the Regional Board. It does 
not appear to be a very important matter to 
us, but we think that the terms of the direc- 
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tion of the Regional Board should be changed 
so that the fifty cents an hour labour rate is 
the minimum instead of the maximum. 

On the question of pay for sick leave the 
appeal will be denied. It will be found that 
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question was dealt with by us in the case of 
Division 4 and the reasons given there apply 
in this case. 
The effective date will be July 23, 1943. 
March 9, 1944. 


Re: Electro Metallurgical Company of Canada Limited and United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of America, Local No. 523 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


In this case the union is appealing to have 
the authorization which was given by the 
Ontario Regional War Labour Board con- 
verted into a direction. The report of the 
Regional Board sets out as the basis of the 
decision, that they thought it was proper to 
grant an authorization and leave it to the 
parties to negotiate whether that authorization 
would be implemented, or not. In other words 
it seems to be definitely implied that the 
Regional Board was not prepared to make any 
direction. 

Reference has been made to some of the 
cases in which this Board has authorized, in 
fact directed, off-shift premiums, the Ford 
Company case, the Dominion Tar & Chemical 
Company and the John Inglis case. Those 
are all companies which operate on a non- 
continuous process basis, that is, it is not 
necessary in the nature of the industry to 
keep the plant continuously in operation. In 
this case it seems to be quite clear that it is 
a continuous process industry, and besides that 
rather cogent evidence is offered to show that 
the rates on shift work are higher than they 
are on day work, for substantially the same 
class of work. That indicates that considera- 


tion was given in connection with the setting 
up of rates to the fact that there should be 
higher payment. To direct the company to 
introduce an off-shift premium under the cir- 
cumstances would, we think, go in the direc- 
tion of authorizing a second premium to one 
evidently existing. 

We note that reference is made to two 
decisions of the Regional Board in the case 
of Canadian Carborundum Company and 
Norton Abrasive Company, where evidently 
the Regional Board did authorize off-shift. 
premiums and, as far as we can ascertain from 
the material before us, did not direct them. 
It may be that in these cases the companies 
may have made the application, or there may 
have been a joint application, and considera- 
tion possibly was not given to the proposition 
that they were continuous process industries. 

Under all the circumstances that surround 
this case we are all of the opinion that the 
appeal must be dismissed. 

Since rendering the above we have dealt 
with the appeal of the Welland Chemical 
Company and feel that in order that con- 
sistency should obtain in the two cases, the 
authorization given to this company for off- 
shift premiums should be set. aside. 


March 15, 1944. 


Re: Welland Chemical Works, Limited and United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America, C.1.O., Local No. 165 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


This appeal is concerned with two or three 
matters of principle. In the first place it is 
to be noted that the Regional Board did not 
give a direction, but merely an authorization 
in the case. The Company, which evidently 
is not a Crown company, but one which is 
operated for the benefit of the Crown, evi- 
dently on account of its relationship with 
the government, brings the appeal in order to 
have the situation made definite, rather than 
having it dependent on a mere authorization, 
and we will proceed to deal with it on that 
basis. On this particular subject we are of 
the view that in any case which is of a con- 
troversial nature the Boards should give direc- 


tions. Merely to give an authorization, under 
circumstances of this kind, is only to prolong 
the difficulty between the employer and his 
employees, or the union that represents them. 
Therefore we feel that we should state our 
disapproval of the method which the Ontario 
Regional Board employed in this particular 
case. 

On the question of off-shift differentials we 
are all of the opinion that the appeal must 
be allowed and the authorization cancelled 
out. The reasons for this are substantially 
the same as those given in the case of the 
Electro Metallurgical Company which imme- 
diately preceded this one. 

On the question of the authorization with 
respect to the pay of female employees, we 
are all of the opinion that the terms of the 


4 
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authorization as given by the Ontario Regional 
Board are fair. To quote it:— 

“When female employees perform work 
usually done by male employees and obtain 
equal production with male employees the 
Board authorizes you to pay the said female 
employees the rates prevailing for males.” 
This question of pay for female employees 

is one that has evidently caused quite a good 
deal of difficulty with industry during the 
war period. Now, it is to be noted that Order 
in Council P.C. 8253, Order in Council P.C. 
5963 and the recent Order in Council P.C. 9384 
contain no reference whatever as to any differ- 
entials between employees because of their 
sex. All of these Orders in Council deal with 
wage rates without reference to the sex of the 
employee. The Orders in Council do, with 
respect to the cost of living bonus particularly 
refer to sex, and that only emphasizes the 
intention, as we see it from the Orders in 
Council, that there was to be no distinction 
between rates for males and females. That, 
of course, is subject to the observation that 
before a female employee would be entitled 
to the same pay as a male, equal results would 
have to be produced. 
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Unions have used the slogan for some time 
now “Equal pay for equal work”. Perhaps 
that slogan is a little indefinite in a way, in 
that we think there should be read into it 
that where the work produced by a female 
gets the same result having the cost factor 
in mind as that done by a male then the pay 
should be equal. 


We realize, of course, that the authorization 
still leaves the question of classifying the 
female employees in the plant in order to 
comply with it, to the company, and we are 
not suggesting, at all, that females in the 
plant as such should necessarily obtain, or 
have, the same wages as the males. It is a 
question of the efficiency of the female em- 
ployee in each case. 


In none of the Orders in Council has the 
Government dealt directly with the matter. 
We think that perhaps it is time for some 
declaration to be made by ourselves in con- 
nection with it. Accordingly on this branch 
of the appeal the appeal will be dismissed 
and the authorization will be changed to a 
direction. 

March 15, 1944. 


+ 


Re: Canadian Car & Foundry Company, Limited (Malleable Division at 
Brantford, Ontario), and United Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (U.A.W.-C.I.0.), Local No. 397 


Reasons for Decision 


On August 26, 1943, the parties signed an 
agreement providing that: 

“Hourly-rated production employees covered 
by this agreement and working on other shifts 
than the day shift, will reecive a five cent 
per hour bonus.” 

According to the agreement, the day shift 
works from 7 am. to 5 p.m. and the regular 
hours for all night shift workers are 9 hours 
starting at the closing hour of the day shift. 

Upon application for approval of the 
premium for night work,, the Regional Board 
by final decision dated January 18, 1944, 


declined to inaugurate night work premiums 
in the Brantford industrial area. By leave of 
the Ontario Board, the Union now brings this 
appeal from the decision. 

Following our recent decision (dated Febru- 
ary 24, 1944) in the Slingsby Manufacturing 
Company case for the Brantford area, we shall 
allow the appeal. The premium shall be pay- 
able retroactively to the effective date of the 
collective agreement, July 1, 1943, but shall 
not be added to the base rate for the purpose 
of computing any overtime rate. 


March 14, 1944. 


Re: Messrs. Milne & Middleton, Ltd. (Vancouver, B.C.) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
British Columbia Regional Board on an appli- 
cation made after December 9, 1943 (the effec- 
tive date of the Wartime Wages Control 


Order, 1943, P.C. 9384) for permission to in- 


crease a cost of living bonus from 7:4 to the 
full 18-4 points. 

Section 34 (3) of P.C. 5963 gave war labour 
boards the power to adjust cost of living 
bonuses; there was no other source of jurisdic- 
tion. On December 9, 1943, the Executive by 
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P.C. 9384 (section 1) enacted the Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 1943, and revoked the 
Wartime Wages Control Order established by 
Order in Council P.C. 5963 except that any 
application received by a war labour board 
prior to December 9, 1943, is to be dealt with 
under the terms of P.C. 5963 (see section 5 of 
P.C. 9384). Of necessity therefore, the law 
governing this application can be found only 
in the new order. 


Under the prevailing enactment, there is no 
power to make the type of adjustment asked 
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for. “Previous authorized” bonuses are to be 
merged with “previous authorized” basic rates 
to produce “established” rates which can be 
increased by authorization or direction of a 
war labour board, but only if the provisions 
of section 20 (a) of the new order are met. 
By turning to the definition of the expression 
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“nrevious authorized bonus” (section 18 (1) 
(i)), it becomes clear that no bonus adjust- 
ment can take place under the current Order. 
The cost of living bonus has seen its day. 

The view taken by the Regional Board was 
the correct one and we must dismiss the 
appeal. March 14, 1944. 


Re: Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, and Aluminum Goods, 
Limited (Toronto, Ontario) and their Employees’ Council 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from the Ontario Regional Board 
on a matter touching vacations with pay. 

There was a joint application for authoriza- 
tion to allow two weeks’ paid vacation after a 
qualifying period of five years’ employment. 
The approval of the Regional Board was sub- 
ject to a seven-year period. 


The Regional Board proceeded upon a quite 
proper comparison with the Aluminum Works 
at Kingston, in respect both of vacations with 
pay and four paid statutory holidays. Having 
thus exercised its discretion, we shall not 
interfere. 


The appeal is dismissed. ° 
March 14, 1944. 


Re: Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited (Toronto, Ontario), and 
their Employees’ Council 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Ontario Regional Board dated August 26, 1943, 
upon a joint application for certain wage in- 
creases which were authorized from July 1, 
1943. The only question in the appeal is that 
of the effective date. 

The application was made June 26, 1943, 
following a job evaluation made in answer to 
a request fora revision of some specified rates 
presented to the Company by the Council on 
February 26, 1943. It was agreed then by the 
Company that any increase, Justified by the 
findings of the evaluation, should date back to 
the request. 

Apart from special circumstances, the date 
of application determines the effective date of 


a Board’s finding and direction, and an em- 
ployer’s willingness to pay beyond does not 
improve the case for retroactivity. 


Here, however, we have a case where, we 
take it, the rate for certain classifications was 
out of line with the Company’s general wage 
set-up in the plant; this was presumably estab- 
lished before the Regional Board who rectified 
the situation. If the process required to 
demonstrate the inequality consumed some 
four months, we can hardly agree that the 
workers concerned should have to bear the 
consequence of passage of time. 


We think the appeal should be allowed. 
March 14, 1944. 


Re: J. Walter Thompson Company, Limited (Toronto, Ontario) 


Reasons for Decision 


By leave of the Ontario Regional Board, this 
appeal is of their decision dated December 4, 
1948, declining approval of the inauguration by 
the Company of the Ontario Hospital Associa- 
tion plan on a non-contributory basis. 


The Regional Board adheres to its rigid rule 
requiring a minimum 30 per cent contribution 


by employees to the cost of all such welfare 
plans, 

In a case where the total amount cost for 
46 employees is $486, a requirement of the 
kind is arbitrary and pointless. We fail to 
perceive what relation it can have to the 
general purpose of the Wages Control Order. 

The appeal is allowed. 

March 14, 1944. 


Re: Otis-Fensom Elevator Company, Limited (Hamilton, Ontario) 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company appeals from a decision of 
the Ontario Regional Board declining ap- 
proval of a revised vacation with pay plan 
for hourly-rated employees. 


The previous plan provided a one-week 
vacation after three years and a two-weeks 
vacation after ten years of continuous em- 
ployment. The proposed schedule effective 
for the calendar year 1944 is as follows: 


1944] 


vs months continuous service—l day vacation 
4 6é be 66 


—2 days 
6 6e ce 66 = 66 6e 
ce ce ce 6€ 6€ 
8 —4 
10 6€ (c? 66 =F ce 66 
12 a i “"-—IT week “ 
10 years i “ 2 weeks “ 


with all qualifying periods to be computed 
immediately prior to May 1 in any year, 
The reduction of the qualifying period for 
one week’s vacation from three years to one 
year is in line with this Board’s general policy 
and should have been authorized. But to 
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reduce the minimum one-year period of quali- 
fication is a tendency away from the purpose 
of paid vacations in wartime. There may be 
compelling conditions in some industries which 
justify it; but such conditions are not shown 
to exist here. Apart from this, the other pro- 
visions of the plan outlined in the application 
dated November'\6, 1943, are approved. 

The appeal is allowed subject to the reserva- 
tion indicated. 

March 14, 1944. 


Re: Abitibi Power and Paper Company Limited and International 
Union of Operating Engineers 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Ontario Regional War Labour Board dated 
August 27, 1943, by which the Board author- 
ized maximum basic rates for engineers as 
follows:— - 


Per Hour 
Engineers, 2nd Class—water tenders... 90c. 
Engineers running engines........... 85c. 
Engineers classed as firemen......... 75¢. 


It is to be noted that the decision appealed 
from is an authorization, not a direction. The 
company is, of course, not obliged to imple- 
ment a mere authorization. Nevertheless it 
brings this appeal because it feels it is en- 
titled to a direction rather than a mere 
authorization in the circumstances. The case 
is a controversial one. When the Regional 
Board makes a mere authorization in such 
circumstances it only serves to keep the con- 
test alive instead of terminating it. 
practice it should be discouraged. In contro- 
versial cases it is the duty of a Board to issue 
a direction and not simply send the issue back 
to the parties to continue their differences of 
opinion. 

Evidently the authorized 90-cent rate for 
water tenders is based on a rate at the Great 
Lakes Paper Company at Fort William. The 
90-cent rate at that mill came as the result of 
a joint application by the company and the 
union. The mere fact that employer and em- 
ployee agree on a rate does not relieve a 
Board of its obligation to make a comparison 
of rates under Section 25 before authorizing 
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the rate applied before. There is no sacro- 
sanct quality in a joint application to take it 
out of the principle laid down in the Order in 
Council. What has happened here quite evi- 
dently is that the Regional Board established 
a new rate without comparison in the area 
and now proceeds to bring up other rates by 
comparison. That is the very sort of thing 
that P.C. 5963 was intended to discourage. To 
inaugurate a new high rate in May, 1943, and 
use it as the norm of comparison to increase 
other rates is not a method authorized by 
P.C. 5963, which sought to establish an anchor- 
age at November 15, 1941. 

The matter must be dealt with under the 
terms of P.C. 5963 by the comparative method. 
At Abitibi’s Mission mill the rate for engineer 
water tenders is 84 cents, but at its Port 
Arthur mill the rate is 86 cents, as it is also at 
the Provincial Paper Company, which is allied 
with Abitibi. The Regional Board would have 
been quite within its rights to direct an 86 
cent rate on the basis of such a comparison. 
On the same basis of comparison, engineers, 
classed as firemen, would be entitled to 72 
cents an hour, and, on the basis of comparison 
with Provincial Paper Company, engineers 
running engines would be entitled to 79 cents 
an hour. 

Accordingly, we feel we should allow the 
appeal, set the authorization aside and direct 
the company to pay 86 cents, 79 cents and 
72 cents per hour to the classes concerned, 
effective June 15, 1948. 

March 16, 1944. 


Re: Hudson’s Bay Company (Winnipeg, Manitoba) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Manitoba 
involving an interpretation of P.C. 9384, the 
Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943. 


The Company appellant began adding a sup- 
plement to its employees’ wages as early as 
November 1, 1940, to compensate them for the 
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increase in the cost of living. On October 24, 
1941, the Wartime Wages and Cost of Living 
Bonus Order (Order in Council, P.C. 8253) 
was passed; it introduced the mandatory 
bonus. The Company then adjusted its bonus 
payments to the rise in the cost of living 
index from August, 1939, and has since paid 
the full bonus. On application to the Regional 
Board it-asked that what it was paying by way 
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of cost-of-living bonus in excess of 95 cents 
weekly be ruled a “voluntary bonus”. 

By virtue of section 12 (aa) of P.C. 8253 and 
section 33 (1) of its successor P.C. 5963 the 
bonus in this case has ceased to have anything 
of a voluntary character. The full $4.60 is 
an “authorized bonus” in the sense of P.C. 
9384, section 13 (1) (2). It must now be 
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merged into the basic rate in accordance with 
the rules laid down in Schedule A of PC. 
9384. It is true, as appellant points out, that 
this will increase payments for overtime; that 
is the effect of the new wage control order. 
We agree with the Regional Board and the 
appeal is dismissed. 
March 16, 1944. 


Re: Canadian Car & Foundry Company Limited (Aircraft Division at 
Fort William, Ontario), and Lodge 719, International Association 
of Machinists 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union appeals from a decision of the 
Ontario Regional Board dated December 18, 
1943. Leave not having been obtained below, 
the appeal will be treated as an application 
for leave to appeal. The appellant is within 
the sixty-day period contemplated by our 
by-law No. 11 (4) (ii). 

The Company and the Union were in con- 
tractual relationship under the terms of an 
agreement dated January 16, 1943, effective 
for one year from November 8, 1942. Follow- 
ing the negotiations for renewal, a number of 
matters were jointly submitted to the Regional 
Board for approval. There was denial of 
authorization of the following four items: 


(1) Overtime at double time after 4 hours 
(instead of 8 hours) of overtime worked at 
regular time and one half rate; 

(2) all Sunday work by boiler room em- 
ployees (otherwise on 7th assigned day rule) 
to be paid at time and one half overtime rate 
and for time worked on holidays at double 
time ; 

(3) all lead hands (including particularly 
Progress Department lead hands) to receive 
an hourly rate not less than that provided 
fer Class “A” production workers, regardless 
of nature of work performed by workers under 
their supervision ; 

(4) increase of premium for time worked on 
the third shift (12.01 a.m. to 8 a.m.) from 
5 cents to 8 cents. ; 

As to the overtime rate in item one, we do 
not find the condition sufficiently established 


in aircraft production to justify the proposed 
new clause under section 29 of P.C. 5963. 
Also we think that it is not opportune in war- 
time to increase penalty overtime rates. (See 
R.C.A.-Victor case: L.G., 1948, p. 1493.) 


There appears to be some confusion with 
regard to the boiler room rate for Sunday and 
holiday work. The application to the Regional 
Board was couched in terms which are incon- 
sistent with those in which the matter is pre- 
sented to us. The general rule in continuous 
operations is to pay employees an overtime 
rate for work performed on their seventh 
assigned day. It would seem here that the 
boiler room employees were receiving better 
than that under the expiring agreement and 
the Regional Board is said to have in effect 
withdrawn a previous approval. We think the 
difficulty was caused by the wording of the 
original application and under those circum- 
stances, rather than interfere, we would sug- 
gest a fresh application to the Regional Board. 


We are in agreement with the Regional 
Board on the minimum rate for leadhands. 
The proper basis for a leadhand’s remunera- 
tion is the remuneration of the workers being 
led. 

With respect to the extra 3 cent premium to 
workers on the graveyard shift, we can find 
no comparative basis warranting approval and 
we must there again sustain the decision 
under appeal. 


The appeal must, therefore, be dismissed. 


March 16, 1944. 


Re: Joseph Stokes Rubber Company Limited, Welland, Ont., and United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, Local 523 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


Well it seems to us, gentlemen, that this 
application was misconceived in its presenta- 
tion to the Regional Board. 

Evidently the Regional Board dealt with it 
on the basis of section 34, and being of the 
view that a general increase was granted in 
July, 1941, they deemed themselves not com- 
petent to go behind that date. 


Then, evidently, no case was presented 
under the proviso of section 34 (3) which is 
the proviso which does give power to the 
Boards to increase cost of living bonus. There 
was no evidence before the Board which would 
justify giving any relief under the proviso. 

We think for these, and the reasons already 
indicated during the discussion we have no 
alternative but to dismiss the appeal. 


March 15, 1944. 
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Re: Saskatchewan Co-operative Livestock Producers Ltd. 
(Saskatoon, Sask.) 


Reasons for Decision 


In this matter, the Regional Board for 
Saskatchewan have exercised their discretion 
in dealing with an application for approval 
of a schedule of retroactive increases for 
salaried personnel. We do not think that we 
should, on an appeal, interfere with a decision 
of this kind, unless there is evidence of funda- 
mental error. We cannot see here how we 
could reasonably substitute our views for those 


of the Regional Board and consequently the 
appeal must be dismissed. 

We might, however, note by way of obser- 
vation that the schedule approved was related 
to the salary of a senior official who, quite 
properly, was held to be under the Wartime 
Dalanes... Onderiuth.O. Aip40r An inerease 
approved under that Order may concelvably 
make possible a reconsideration by the 
Regional Board. March 28, 1944. 


Re: Pacific Pine Company, Limited (New Westminster, B.C.) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
British Columbia Regional Board refusing to 
approve increases for three monthly-rated 
classifications. This decision is: based upon 
consideration of a local factual situation, 


familiar to the Regional Board. On a num- 


ber of occasions we have said that in such 


a case we refrain from exercising de novo a 
discretion belonging in the first place to the 
Regional Board. 


Th al is dismissed. 
1e appeal is dismisse March 28, 1944. 


Re: Swift Canadian Company Limited (St. Boniface, Manitoba) and 
United Packinghouse Workers of America, Local 219 


Reasons for Decision 


This is a joint appeal by the Union and the 
employer from a decision of the Manitoba 
Regional War Labour Board dated February 
2, 1944, by leave granted by that Board. 

What is involved is the application of a 
direction previously made under the Wartime 
Wages Control Order, P.C. 5963, in respect 
of the inauguration of 5-cent hourly premium 
for time worked between 6.30 p.m. and 6.30 
a.m. The Regional Board refused to extend 
the premium to non-production workers: shift 
engineers, firemen, temperature men, live 
stock receivers and other maintenance classi- 
fications. It also ruled that the premium 
should not be paid to any worker receiving 
an overtime rate. 

It must be observed that we are dealing 
here solely with the restrictions made by the 
Regional Board; the principle involved in the 
introduction of the premium in the meat pack- 
ing industry is not in issue in this appeal. 
Nor was it in issue in the Burns & Company 
case (L.G., Feb., 1944, p. 164). 

Special compensation for the peculiar in- 
convenience attending night work is the 
general principle justifying payment of the 
premium. That is not to say that time worked 
on off-shift should necessarily be paid at a 
higher rate than time worked during the usual 
day hours. Each case must be examined 


under its own circumstances. It may be that 
established rates have taken night work into 
account or the process may be a continuous 
one or seniority privileges collectively bar- 
gained for may be involved. To give an 
example, we refer to our recent decision in 
the iectro Metallurgical Company case, 
dated March 15, 1944. 

But once the premium has been introduced 
in a plant, as was done in this case, we fail 
to see, in the absence of a special reason, why 
the underlying purpose of the premium (com- 
pensation for inconvenience) is not equally 
applicable to non-production workers. We are, 
therefore, of the opinion that in this case the 
restriction should be removed. 

On the other matter, there appears to have 
been some confusion. Although the object 
of an overtime rate is distinct from that of a 
night work bonus, the premiums are not in- 
compatible, in the sense that they can be 
paid to a worker who is entitled to both of 
them. But, the night work premium should 
never be computed at the overtime rate, that 
is, it must remain constant and not become 
74 cents in this case when the worker is 
earning overtime. 

With the reservation indicated, the appeal 


will be allowed. 


March 28, 1944. 
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Re: Credit Foncier Franco-Canadien (Vancouver, B.C.) 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from the British Columbia 
Regional Board in a matter to be considered 
under P.C. 9384, the Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1943. 


Although the application was in terms for 
a basic wage increase from $90 to $100 per 
month for a janitor, it was shown in the 
material submitted by the applicant Company 
that the employee concerned had assumed the 
duties of the retired head janitor whose 
monthly wage had been $108. In effect, there- 
fore, it was an application under section 20 
(1) (c) Gii) of P.C. 9384 as amended, for the 
establishment of a range of rates—$100-$108, 
for an occupational classification for which a 
single rate had previously been paid; and it 
was so treated by the Regional Board. 

On such an application War Labour Boards 
have a wide discretion, which in final analysis 
is limited only by the overriding provision 
contained in the last paragraph of section 20 
(1), namely, that it must be exercised con- 


sistently with the expressed purpose of the 
Order. The purposes are found in section 14. 

The Regional Board refused to authorize the 
establishment of a range for the classification 
of head janitor and, after investigation, 
directed the appellant to pay the employee 
the previous rate of $108. 

On this appeal, brought by leave of the 
Regional Board, it 1s impossible for us to say 
that the decision was wrong, unless we are pre- 
pared to find that there was an error on a 
question of fact and hold that the new head 
janitor did not possess the skill and ability of 
his predecessor. The Regional Board in their 
discretion have decided against the appellant 
on that point, and we shall not interfere with 
their decision, so that the appeal will be dis- 
missed. 

However, perhaps this would be an appro- 
priate occasion to say that under the govern- 
ing legislation Regional Boards are not 
intended to take on the functions of minimum 
wage boards. 

March 29, 1944. 


Re: Mersey Paper Company, Limited (Liverpool, Nova Scotia) and 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers and International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for leave and an 
appeal by the Unions from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Nova Scotia 
dated November 15, 1943, denying a general 
wage increase to bring the rates up to level 
of those paid in the Ontario mills. The base 
labour rate in the appellant’s mill is 45 cents, 
exclusive of the cost of living bonus; in 
Ontario that rate is 56 cents. 

At the time of the Regional Board’s decision, 
the 45 cent rate prevailed in most of the 
Quebec-and in the New Brunswick mills and it 
was upon a comparison with those provinces 
and the rate paid in other Nova Scotia mills 


that a decision was made refusing the applica- 
tion. Meanwhile, the Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick rate has been raised to 50 cents and we 
think that the proper course is, rather than 
send the case back for reconsideration by the 
Regional Board, to allow the appeal and to 
direct payment of a 5 cent hourly increase to 
all classifications covered by the application, 
except in those instances where the increase 
asked for is less than 5 cents. 


There will be a finding and direction accord- 
ingly effective with the first payroll period 
commencing on or after October 20, 1943. 


March 30, 1944. 


Re: California Fruit Growers Exchange (Regina, Sask.) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Regional Board for Saskatchewan. The appli- 
cation was for approval of a 10 per cent in- 
crease in salary for employees of the appell- 
ant’s Regina office to compensate them for the 
extension of the work week from 40 to 44 
hours. It was denied on the ground that no 
case had been made out for an increase under 
the comparative formula of section 25 of P.C. 


5963. Leave to appeal was granted by the 
Regional Board. 

The 4 hour extension in the work week is to 
be compensated at pro-rata straight time rates 
and we rather view this case as falling under 
section 29 of P.C. 5963. Undier that section, 
we think the application should have been 
approved; we refer to our decision in the 
McKinnon Industries case (L.G., 1948, p. 1345). 

The appeal is allowed with effect from 


August 16, 1948. March 30, 1944. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 





Introduction 


"TBE Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
with Proceedings under the National Labour 
Relations Board, the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, Conciliation Work of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and Strikes and Lockouts in 
Canada, Great Britain and other countries. 

Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act.—This article gives 
an account of all applications for Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation, and the dis- 
position of these applications. In cases where 
Boards are established, the Lanour Gazerre 
publishes in due course the full text of their 
reports, as submitted to the Minister of 
Labour. 

Since the outbreak of war and the extension 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
to cover disputes in war industries, the num- 
ber of applications for Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation has greatly increased. In 
recent months the majority of applications 
for Boards have been referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners for prelim- 
inary investigation, to determine whether the 
circumstances warrant the establishment of a 
Board. Reports of Commissioners appointed 
under the Act are summarized in this article. 

Disputes which concern wage demands come 
under the jurisdiction of the National and 
Regional War Labour Boards. 





Proceedings of Wartime 


AX outline of the background of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Order together 
with a summary and the complete text of 
the Order was contained in the February 
issue of the Lapour Gazetre (p. 135-143). 

On March 16, the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) was appointed under 
P.C. 1895, and on ‘March 20, with the 
approval of P.C. 1982, the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations were brought into 
force. During the month the Board met for 
three days, March 27, 28 and 29. It first 
established a procedure whereby it might 
discharge its duties under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P:C. 1003, and 
then considered applications made to it for 
certification under the Regulations. 


Conciliation Work of the Department of 
Labour.—Conciliation proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for the most 
part under the provisions of the. Conciliation 
and Labour Act which empowers the Minister 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purposes of bringing the 
parties together, and to appoint a conciliator 
or an arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. In some disputes occurring in 
industries coming directly under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, namely, mines 
and public utilities, and war work, prelim- 
Inary inquiries and mediation by officers of 
the Department result in the settlement of 
the matters in dispute without the necessity 
of the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—The latest informa- 
tion concerning strikes and lockouts in Canada 
is published monthly in tabular form, with a 
summary appearing once a year. The sum- 
mary of strikes and lockouts in Canada and 
other countries during 1943 appeared in the 
Lasour Gazerte for March, 1944. 

The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in Great Britain and other 
countries appears from month to month. 


Labour Relations Board 


The Board consists of ten members: the 
Chairman, the Vice-Chairman, four members 
selected as representative of the point of view 
of employees, and four as representative 
of the point of view of employers. The 
Honourable Mr. Justice G. B. O’Connor of 
Edmonton, Alberta, a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Alberta is Chairman, and the Vice- 
Chairman is the Honourable Mr. Justice J. N. 
Francoeur of Quebec City, a Justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench for the Province of 


Quebec. 
The four members representing the 
employees’ viewpoint are: A. R. Mosher, 


Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa, Ont., 
F. Molineux, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, 
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Hamilton, Ont., W. L. Best, C.B.E., Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
Ottawa, Ont., and R. Harmegnies, The 
National Federation of Aluminum Workers, 
St. Joseph d’Alma, Que. 

The four members’ representing the 
employers’ viewpoint are: H. Taylor, Cana- 
dian National Carbon Co., Lid., Toronto, 
Ont., W. H. Browne, The Moore Corporation 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., A. Deschamps, Con- 
tractor, Montreal, Que., and A. J. Hills, Cana- 
dian National Railways, Montreal, Quebec. 

At the initial meeting of the Board on 
March 27, the chairman and members were 
welcomed by the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour. 

In inaugurating the Board, the Munister 
said: “The Wartime Labour Relations are 
’ an adventure in co-operation. They seek not 
only to reconcile inevitable conflicting in- 
terests and forces but also the conflicting 
spheres of governmental jurisdiction occa- 
sioned by the war. I firmly believe they 
will reduce these conflicts by providing an 
orderly procedure for collective bargaining. 

“The task which you have assumed is one 
which is being attempted for the first time 
in Canada on a national scale andi you are, 
therefore, pioneers in developing what I hope 
will prove to be a most satisfactory and 
enduring measure of co-operation in labour 
relations, a co-operation which is so vital to 
our war effort, and our national well-being.” 

Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Munister 
of Labour, in addressing the Board members, 
pledged the assistance of the branches of the 
Department to the Board in connection with 
its work. 

Mr. Justice G. B. O’Connor, chairman, 
expressed appreciation of the encouragement 
given by the Minister, and voiced the earnest 
desire of the members of the Board to assist 
as intermediaries in bringing about harmony 
as between employers and employees in Cana- 
dian industry. 

The Board appointed Mr. M. M. Maclean, 
Director of Industrial Relations, Department 
of Labour, as Chief Executive Officer, and 


Mr. Bernard Wilson, Industrial Relations 
Officer of the Department, as Acting 
Secretary. 


Nineteen applications for certification were 
received during the month. Fifteen of these 
were considered by the Board, and referred 
to the Chief Executive Officer for preliminary 
investigation. They are as follows:— 

Application affecting Canadian Brother- 
“hood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers, and the Provincial 
Transport Company, Montreal. 
' Application affecting the Canadian 


Brotherhood of Railway Employees and: 
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Other Transport Workers, and Montreal 
Tramways Company, Montreal. 

Application affecting . Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, and Canadian National 
Railways and Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Conductors). 

Application affecting National Syndicate 
of Electric Power Employees of Shipshaw, 

and the Aluminum Power Company, Ship- 
shaw, P.Q. 

Application affecting the Employees’ 
Welfare Board of the Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Company, Ltd., and _ the 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany, Ltd., Flin Flon, Man. 

Application affecting the United Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers of America 
and St. Clair Processing Corporation, Ltd. 
(Polymer Corp.), Sarnia, Ont. 

Application affecting the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Ticket 
Sellers, Union Station, City Office and Royal 
York). 

Application affecting the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, and the Canada Car 
and Foundry Company (Turcott and 
Dominion Plants), Turcott, P.Q. 

Application affecting the United Steel- 
workers of America, and the Lawrence 
Manufacturing Co., Vancouver, B.C. 

Application affecting the United Steel- 
workers of America, and the Western Steel 
Products Corporation, Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C. 

Application affecting the Canadian Air 
Line Pilots Association, and Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines, Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 

Application affecting the United Steel- 
workers of America, and Lighting Materials 
Co., Winnipeg, Man. 

Application affecting the Amalgamated 
Shipwrights, Joiners, Boatbuilders and 
Caulkers, Local No. 2 and various ship- 
yards, Vancouver. B.C, | 

Application affecting the Catholic Syndi- 
cates of Joliette, Quebec, and Joliette Steel, 
Ltd.,. Joliette, P.Q. 

Application affecting United Steelworkers 
of America, Local 2765 and the National 
Machinery Company, Vancouver, B.C. 


An Order in Council passed on March 30 
(P.C. 2801), provides that the authority of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board: will not 
over-ride that of the Ontario Labour Court 
to continue with the cases which were before 
it on the date the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations came into force, ie., March 20, 
1944. The Order also provides that any trade 
union or employees’ organization given cer- 
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tification by the Ontario Labour Court will 
be similarly recognized under the Labour 
Relations Regulations. 

The Regulations apply, primarily, to persons 
employed in work that ordinarily comes under 
federal jurisdiction — including undertakings 
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considered essential to the efficient prosecu- 
tion of the war. They may be extended by 
enabling provincial legislation to include 
employees whose relations with their 
employers are ordinarily regulated by provin- 
cial legislation. 


Recent Proceedings Under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act 


With the bringing into effect on March 20, 
1944, of the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations, the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, except as to matters pending, was declared 
to be of no effect. The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act ts therefore considered to be 
im effect and applying only to such cases in 
which applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation had 
been received prior to the effective date of the 
new Regulations. 


Sx applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the provisions of the Industrial Dis- 


putes Investigation Act were received during . 


the month of March. Two Boards submitted 
their reports. Three Boards were established, 
and the constitution of two boards was com- 
pleted during the month. Four disputes were 
referred to Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioners and two to Industrial Relations 
Officers. Reports were received from Com- 
missioners in four cases while the settlement 
of seven disputes was reported. Four appli- 
cations were withdrawn during the month and 
three applications rejected. The Board was 
re-convened in one case, 

During the month of March two Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation submitted 
their reports in connection with the following 
disputes: — 

(1) Between the Johnson Wire Works Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal, Quebec, and _ its 
employees, members of Lodge 1758, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. 

(2) Between the Horseshoe Lake Mining 
Company, Ormiston, Sask., and its employees, 
members of Local 2, Sodium Sulphate Workers 
Union (C.C.L.). 


Applications Received 


During the month of March six applications* 
for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 





*By P.C. 9884, the National and Regional War 
Labour Boards are specially charged with the duty of 
adjudicating wage demands, Therefore all applications 
other operating employees 50 to 71 cents per 
Investigation in which wages are the sole cause of the 
dispute are removed from the ambit of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act and the application are 
referred to their respective War Labour Board. 


and Investigation, under the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, were 
received in the Department of Labour as 
follows:— 

(1) From employees of the Port Arthur 
Shipbuilding Company, Limited (Aircraft 
Division), Current River, Port Arthur, Ont., 
members of Lodge 1677, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. The dispute arose over 
the adjustment of the existing agreement, and 
was said to affect 300 employees. The appli- 
cation not being in order was returned for 
revision. In the meantime, Mr. Robert 
Haddow, representative of the International 
Association of Machinists, advised the Depart- 
ment that there was a possibility the matter 
might be settled by direct negotiations if a 
Conciliation Officer were assigned to the case. 
On March 13, Mr. Bernard Wilson, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Ottawa, was instructed to 
proceed to Port Arthur in an endeavour to 
bring about settlement of the dispute. Mr. 
Wilson was successful in having the interested 
parties sign an agreement which provided for 
separate applications being made to the 
Regional War Labour Board in connection 
with the standard work week and the payment 
of double time on Sundays and holidays. On 
all other points, the completed agreement was 
to serve as a basis for a joint application to 
the Regional War Labour Board. In view of 
the settlement of the dispute, the applicants 
advised the Department that the application 
for a Board would not be resubmitted. 


(2) From employees of the Sudbury-Copper 
Chiff Suburban Electric Railway Company, 
Sudbury, Ont., members of Division 269, Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
other Transport Workers. The dispute, which 
concerns the inclusion of check-off and union 
shop provisions in a proposed collective agree- 
ment, was said to affect 30 employees. On 
March 20, Mr. Bernard Wilson, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Ottawa, was appointed an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute. 

(3) From employees of Canada Packers 
Limited, Edmonton, Alta., members of Local 
243, United Packinghouse Workers of America. 
The dispute which developed out of the re- 
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quest of the union for recognition as the 
bargaining agency of the employees concerned, 
was said to affect 655 employees. On March 
11, Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western Representa- 
tive of the Department of Labour, Vancouver, 
B.C., was authorized as Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the dis- 
pute. The Commissioner was successful in 
having the interested parties agree to the 
taking of a representation vote of the em- 
ployees of the company on April 14 to ascer- 
tain the organization through which the 
employees wish to bargain with their employer. 


(4) From employees of the Canadian Brake 
Shoe and Foundry Company, Limited, Sher- 
brooke, P.Q., members of Local 2525, United 
Steelworkers of America. The dispute arose 
over the question of union recognition and the 
negotiation of a collective labour agreement. 
The applicant union stated that the dispute 
affected 150 employees. Mr. Bernard Rose, 
K.C.. Montreal, P.Q., was authorized on 
March 15, as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner to investigate the dispute. Prior 
to the Commissioner entering the situation 
Mr. L. Pepin, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Montreal, P.Q., in arranging a settlement of 
another matter, secured agreement of the 
parties to the taking of a representation vote, 
to determine the agency the employees desired 
to represent them in negotiations with the 
employing company. The vote indicated that 
the applicant union did not represent a 
majority of the employees concerned, and as 
a result the Commissioner recommended that 
the application of Local 2525, United Steel- 
workers of America for the establishment of 
a Board be denied. The Commisisoner’s 
recommendation was concurred in and the 
interested parties were advised that a Board 
would not be established. 


(5) From employees of Vivian Diesel and 
Munitions, Limited (Plant 2), Vancouver, B.C., 
members of Local 2952, United Steelworkers 
of America. The dispute, which was said to 
affect 140 employees, concerns the negotiation 
of a collective labour agreement. On March 
22, Mr. G. R. Currie, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Vancouver, B.C., was appointed an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute. 


(6) From certain workpeople employed on 
the Lachine Canal employees of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, Department of Transport, 
members of Local 3104, United Steelworkers 
of America. The dispute arose over a request 
of the union for wage increases and improved 
working conditions. The applicant union was 
advised that the application could not be 
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entertained in view of the recent proclamation 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, making the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act inoperative except as to 
matters pending when the regulations became 
effective. 


Boards Established 


Halifax Shipyards, Limited, Halifax, N.S. 
—On March 1, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the Halifax Shipyards, Lim- 
ited, Halifax, N.S., and its employees, members 
of Local 1, Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of Canada (C.C.L.) 
(L.G., March, 1944, p. 287). Mr. H. R. 
Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., who was authorized on February 
17, as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner, reported that he had been unable to 
arrange an amicable settlement, and recom- 
mended that a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation be established. The Board was 
fully constituted on March 18, the personnel 
being as follows: Honourable Mr. Justice 
John 8S. Smiley, Halifax, N.S., appointed by 
the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joimt recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board; Messrs. Charles B. 
Smith, Halifax, N.S., and D. W. Morrison, 
Glace Bay, N.S., appointed on the nomination 
of the employer and employees respectively. 


Direct-Winters Transport, Windsor, Ont. 
—A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established on February 29, by the Min- 
ister of Labour under the provisions of Section 
65 of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
to deal with a dispute between Direct-Winters 
Transport, Windsor, Ontario, and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 880, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America. On Janu- 
ary 3, 1944, a strike occurred of about 19 city 
pick-up drivers and warehousemen employed 
by Direct-Winters Transport at Windsor, Ont., 
and was terminated on the understanding that 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
would be established to deal with the dispute. 
(L.G. Feb., 1944, p. 185 and March, 1944, p. 
310). The Board was fully constituted on 
March 9, the personnel of which is as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice J. G. Gillanders, 
Supreme Court of Ontario, Toronto, Ont., 
chairman, appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board; 
Messrs. J. L. Cohen, K.C., Toronto, Ont., and 
Gordon P. Dickson, Windsor, Ont., appointed 
on the nomination of the employees and em- 
ployer respectively. 
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Dominion Forge and Stamping Company, 
Windsor, Ont.—On March 23, a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation was established 
to deal with a dispute between the Dominion 
Forge and Stamping Company, Windsor, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local 195, 
United Automobile Workers of America 
(C1.0.)(L.G., March, 1944; p. 287), Mr. 
eS ¢ Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, Ont., who had been authorized as 
Industrial ipicweres Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute, reported that he was 
unable to bring about a satisfactory settle- 
ment and recommended that a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation be established. 
The company, through its counsel, having ad- 
vised the Department that it did not propose 
to make a nomination of a person for appoint- 
ment to the Board, the Minister of Labour, 
in accordance with Section 9 (b) of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, appointed 
Mr. John J. Robinette, Toronto, Ont., a mem- 
ber of the Board in the absence of a recom- 
mendation from the employing company. At 
the end of the month the applicant employees 
nomination of a person for appointment to 
the Board was awaited. 





_ Board Reconvened 


United Shipyards Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
—The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion which dealt with the dispute between 
United Shipyards, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., 
and its employees, members of Local 12, 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders Union of 
Canada (C.C.L.) (L.G., Nov. 1943, p. 1503) 
was reconvened on March 24. Following the 
report of the Board, the company conceded 
the right of the applicant union to bargain col- 
lectively for the boilermakers and iron ship- 
builders and certain miscellaneous trades. 
Negotiations had been proceeding with a view 
to the signing of a collective labour agreement 
but these negotiations broke down over the 
question of union membership and the applic- 
ant union requested that the Board of Con- 
ciation and Investigation be reconvened 
under Section 28 of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act for the purpose of dealing 
with this remaining matter at issue > between 
the parties. 


Dispute Referred to Industrial 
Relations Officer 


Dairy Pool Co-operative Association, 
Limited, Prince Albert, Sask.—An application 
for the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation was received on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1944, from employees of the Dairy 
Pool Co-operative Association, Limited, Prince 
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Albert, Sask., members of Local 241, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (L.G., 
March, 1944, p. 287). On March 6, Mr. H. 8S. 
Johnstone, Industrial Relations Officer, Winni- 
peg, Man., was instructed to proceed to Prince 
Albert ih a view to arranging a settlement 
of the dispute. Previous to the receipt of 
these instructions from the Department, Mr. 
Johnstone received a communication from the 
representative of the applicant union to the 
effect that he was proceeding to Prince Albert 
and anticipated effecting a settlement of the 
dispute. 


Other Reports of Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners 


Aluminum Company of Canada (Kings- 
ton), Kingston, Ont.—On February 23, 1944, 
Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, Ont., was authorized as Industrial 
Disputes Commissioner to investigate a dis- 
pute between the Aluminum. Company of 
Canada (Kingston Works), Kingston, Ont., 
and its employees members of Local 54, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and Local 
43, International Union of Aluminum Workers 
(L.G., March, 1944, p. 288.). The representa- 
tives of the applicant unions informed the 
Commissioner that they were prepared to 
present their evidence but they first desired to 
explore the advisability of placing the dispute 
before the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) and requested that the application 
for a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
be held in abeyance. On March 12, the report 
of the Commissioner was received, in which he 
recommended that the application for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation be held in abeyance. The recom- 
mendation of the Commissioner was concurred 
in and the interested parties advised that the 
application for a Board was being held in 
abeyance. 


Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills 
Limited, Louise Basin, P.Q.—A report was 
received on March 8 from Mr. Bernard Rose, 
K.C., who had been authorized as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute between the Anglo-Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Mills, Limited (Shipbuilding Divi- 
sion), Louise Basin, P.Q., and certain of its em- 
ployees, members of the Quebec Professional 
Union of Construction Workers (L.G., March, 
1944, p. 287.). The Commissioner recom- 
mended that the application for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation be denied in view of the fact that the 
applicant union failed to produce proof that it 
represented a majority of the employees 
affected. In his report, the commissioner 
stated that a letter had been addressed to him 
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by the applicant union in which it was re- 
quested that the application for a Board be 
withdrawn under reserve of its rights and with- 
out prejudice in the making of a new applica- 
tion. The recommendation of the Commis- 
sioner was concurred in and the interested 
parties advised that a Board would not be 
established. 
Settlements 


West Coast Shipbuilders, Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C.—On March 24, the Department 
was supplied with a draft agreement in settle- 
ment of the dispute between West Coast Ship- 
builders, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and its 
employees, members of eight various trade 
unions (L.G., March, 1944, p. 288). Honour- 
able Mr. Justice S. E. Richards, who was 
authorized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner to endeavour to arrange a settlement 
of the dispute, reported that three of the 
unions, affiliates of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, did not sign the contract 
as they object to the lack of a provision for 
a closed shop. However, these unions stated 
they would continue without an agreement 
and would not cause the company any embar- 
rassment for the present. 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada, Limited, New Toronto, Ont.—The 
Department was advised on March 20, by Mr. 
F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, Ont., who had been requested to en- 
deavour to obtain an agreement without re- 
course to strike vote procedure in the dispute 
between Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
of Canada, Limited, New Toronto, Ont., and 
its employees, members of Local 232, United 
Rubber Workers of America (L.G., Jan. 1944, 
p. 51) that he was successful in having the 
interested parties reach a settlement. The 
agreement provides for a check-off of union 
dues, such check-off when authorized by the 
individual cannot be withdrawn within a period 
of twelve months. 


Anglo-American Telegraph Company, 
Montreal, P.Q.—On March 12, copies of an 
agreement, which had been negotiated in 
settlement of the dispute between the Anglo- 
American Telegraph Company, Montreal, 
P.Q., and its employees, members of Local 11, 
American Communications Association (C.I.0.) 
(L.G., Nov. 1943, p. 1497) were received in the 
Department. The agreement was signed by 
both parties with the understanding that the 
matter of wages, which the company refused 
to discuss, would be taken up with the secre- 
tary of the National War Labour Board. In 
view of this situation, the representatives of 
the applicant union has requested that the 
matter of the completion of the membership 
of the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
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established in this matter be held in abeyance 
pending the decision of the National War 
Labour Board. 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada, Limited, Bowmanville, Ont.—Mr. 
F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, Ont., who was requested to endeavour 
to have the parties reach an agreement without 
recourse to strike vote procedure, in the dis- 
pute between the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company of Canada, Limited, Bowmanville, 
Ont., and its employees, members of Local 
189, United Rubber Workers of America (L.G., 
March, 1944, p. 288) advised the Department 
that he was successful in having the company 
and union reach a settlement. 

The agreement provides for a check-off of 
union dues when authorized by the individual 
but such authorization is effective for twelve 
months. 


P. D. Bates Company, Limited, Ridgetown, 
Ont.—Copies of an agreement in settlement 
of a dispute between P. D. Bates Company, 
Limited, Ridgetown, Ont., and its employees, 
members of the Federation of Industrial 
Workers (C.C.L.) (L.G., Dec., 1948, p. 1648) 
were forwarded to Department on March 20. 
The agreement between the company and the 
union is summarized in the article entitled 
“Recent Collective Agreements”, appearing 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Knechtels, Limited, Hanover, Ont.—The 
Department has been supplied with copies of 
an agreement terminating a dispute between 
Knechtels, Limited, Hanover, Ont., and its 
employees, members of Local 3, National 
Union of Furniture Workers (C.C.L.) (L.G.., 
Dec., 1943, p. 1649). The representatives of 
the applicant union requested that the appli- 
cation for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation to deal with 
this dispute be withdrawn. The interested 
parties were advised that the application for 
the establishment of a Board was withdrawn. 
The agreement between the company and the 
union is summarized in the article entitled 
“Recent Collective Agreements” appearing 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Applications Withdrawn 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company.—On 
March 6, at the request of the representative 
of the applicant union, the application for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute between 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
its employees, members of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters (L.G., Oct., 1948, p. 13856) 


-was withdrawn on the understanding that this 
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withdrawal does not prejudice the right of the 
applicant employees to re-apply for a Board 
should they desire to do so. 


General Engineering Company (Canada), 
Limited, Scarboro, Ont.—The Department 
was notified on March 21, by the applicant 
union, that the Organization wished to with- 
draw the application for the establishment of 





Report of Board in Dispute between 
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a Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with a dispute between General Engineer- 
ing Company (Canada), Limited, Scarboro, 
Ont., and its employees, members of Local 1, 
Chemical Workers of Canada (L.G., Jan., 1944, 
p. 47). The interested parties were advised 
that the application for the establishment of 
a Board had been withdrawn. 


the Johnson Wire Works, Limited, 


Montreal, P.Q., and its employees 


On March 14, the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived the unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Johnson Wire 
Works Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and 
its employees, members of Lodge 1758, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (Lasour 
GazettE, March, 1944 p, 288). 

The employer’s representative on the Board, 
while signing the Board report, added a rider 
having reference to certain classes of employ- 
ees of the company which he considered should 
not be covered in any agreement which may 
result following the recommendation of the 
Board. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice Oscar L. Boulanger, 
Quebec, P.Q., chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board; Messrs. D. A. Paterson, and 
Paul Fournier, both of Montreal, P.Q. ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

The texts of the report of the Board and the 
rider follow: 


Report of Board 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re Dispute between Johnson Wire Works, 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and Employees, 
members of Lodge 1758, International 
Association of Machinists. 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour 
of Canada 


The Board was established by Order of the 
Minister, on January 20, 1944. The Chairman 
was appointed on February 4, 1944. On Feb- 
ruary 14, 1944, the Chairman was informed 
that Mr. Paul Fournier had resigned as a mem- 
ber of the Board and had been replaced by 
Mr. A. George Smith. The Board met on 
March 2 and 3 in Montreal, at the Court 
House, in Room 12, kindly placed at our dis- 
posal by Deputy Sheriff Belanger. 

Messrs. Charles Johnson and Henry Johnson 
with Mr. Hugh O’Donnell, K.C., appeared for 
the Company. Messrs. Adrien Villeneuve, 
Grand Lodge Representative, International 


Association of Machinists; G. McKie, Presi- 
dent; Antoine Caron, Financial Secretary; and 
Philippe Dickie, Recording Secretary of Lodge 
1758, appeared for the Employees. 

The question at issue is the recognition of 
Lodge 1758 as the Employees’ Agent to nego- 
tiate with the Company collectively. In the 
Employees’ Application, dated December 17, 
1943, and sworn to on December 19, 1943, the 
dispute is stated as follows: 


“The Management of Johnson Wire Works 
does not want to negotiate the Contract sub- 
mitted by the Union. The Management sub- 
mitted one covering the weavers and machin- 
ists only. This is not satisfactory to the 
Union, as the majority of the workers of the 
shop are members of the Union, and the Union 
has the right to bargain collectively for them. 

Outlne of efforts made by parties concerned 
to adjust the dispute: On October 13, 1943, an 
Agreement was sent to the Management with 
a request that an interview be granted to the 
Negotiating Committee for the purpose of 
negotiating the agreement. On November 17, 
1943, we received a counterproposal from the 
Management in the form of an agreement 
covering the weavers and the machinists. On 
November 20, 1943, the Committee met the 
Company Representation at which meeting no 
agreement was reached on the number of work- 
ers the contract would cover. Another meet- 
ing called on December 11, was cancelled by 
the Management for the following reason: 


‘December 10, 1943. 
Dear Mr. Villeneuve:— 

We feel that nothing can be accomplished by 
meeting on Saturday, owing to the fact that the 
new wage control order has not yet been re- 
ceived. Until the provisions of this new order 
are examined and applied to our case, further 
discussion would be futile. 

We will, therefore. consider the meeting 
previously arranged for to-morrow afternoon 
as cancelled. 


Yours truly, 
THE JOHNSON WIRE WORKS, 
LIMITED, 
(Sgd.) CHAS. JOHNSON. 
We feel that the new Law will not curtail 
the right of workers to be organized but will 
make it mandatory for the Management to 
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deal with the organization the workers belong 
to, for this reason; we feel justified to request 
that the machinery established by the Depart- 
ment of Labour be set in motion to iron out 
this matter, which is now two months old.” 

The Company carries on the highly special- 
ized industry of wire weaving and at the 
present time employs 153 persons. It is an 
old established concern and has been in the 
Johnson family for four generations. 

At the outset of our investigation the Com- 
pany conceded that the Lodge controlled the 
majority of the Employees in three depart- 
ments of the plant. It doubted the majority 
control of the Lodge in one other department. 
But the Company declared its willingness to 
enter into negotiations and to conclude a 
collective agreement with the Lodge, should 
the latter prove conclusively that it has the 
right to speak and act for the majority of 
the Company’s employees. Mr. Villeneuve 
presented a Brief (annexed) in which the point 
of view of the Employees was expressed. 

At the next sitting of the Board, Mr. 
Villeneuve furnished the Board with sufficient 
documentary evidence to establish without 
question the majority control of the Lodge 
in the doubtful department. The membership 
evidence was checked against a list of em- 
ployees which the Company gave the Board. 
At the conclusion of the hearing not only was 
the Board satisfied that the Employees had 
proved this case, but the Company was also 
satisfied of it and announced its intentions of 
resuming the negotiations with its employees 
without even waiting for the unanimous 
Report of the Board. 

Our task, therefore, has been made very 
easy by the exemplary good will, reasonable- 
ness and co-operation of both parties who 
came before the Board not as enemies pre- 
pared to fight to the bitter end for their 
claims but as disagreeing friends who know 
that there must be a common ground where 
they can meet and settle their difficulty. We 
cannot ‘commend too much such an attitude 
and we thank both the Company and the 
Employees for it, expressing the hope that the 
good example may be followed often for the 
greater benefit of industry, labour and the 
country. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


As the result of our investigation we find 
that the majority of the employees of the 
Company are members of Lodge 1756 of the 
International Union of Machinists and that the 
Lodge, therefore, is entitled to speak, act, deal, 
negotiate and bargain for the employees 
collectively. 
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We recommend that the Lodge be recog- 
nized as the bargaining agent of the Employees 
for the conclusion of a Collective Labour 
Agreement with the Company. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Montreal, March 6, 1944. 
(Sgd.) J. Oscar BouLANGER, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) A. G. SmirH, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) D. A. PaTrerson, 
Member. 
Rider 


Montreal, March 13, 1944. 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re Dispute between the Johnson Wire 
Works Co. Ltd., and its employees, mem- 
bers of Lodge 1768 of the International 
Association of Machinists. 


The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 

Department of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir, 

I have signed the Report of the Board 
of Conciliation appointed herein because the 
members of the Board were practically in com- 
plete agreement on the matters at issue and 


as to the recommendation which should be 
made under the circumstances. 


However, I find it necessary to submit a 
rider to the Report and this action of mine is 
rendered necessary because of the Employer- 
Company and its desire to be absolutely fair 
in its dealings with all categories or sections 
of its employees. 


Within the plant there are five very small 
Departments employing in all some 30 to 35 
men. Those Departments are known as:— 


Die Department 

Dandy Department 

Seaming Department 

Finishing Department, and 
Carpentry and General Department. 


The employees therein are almost completely 
opposed, at the present time, to being con- 
trolled by a labour association of which they 
are not members. As a consequence, the 
Employer-Company, in order to meet their 
susceptibilities, respectfully insists that they 
must be excluded from the scope of any agree- 
ment which may result between the Company 
and the union following upon-the recommen- 
dation of the Report. 
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It is pointed out that not only are the men 
not members of the union but the nature of 
the work done by them differs materially from 
the general operations of the plant. 

It is believed that the representatives of the 
Lodge are in agreement with what is herein 
proposed, Mr. Johnson of the Company and 
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they having discussed the matter previously 
to the sittings of the Board. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


(Sgd.) D. A. Parrerson, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Horseshoe Lake Mining Company, 
Ormiston, Sask., and its Employees 


On March 19, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with 
a dispute between the Horseshoe Lake Mining 
Company, Ormiston, Sask., and its employees, 
members of Local 2, Sodium Sulphate Workers’ 
Union (C.C.L.) (L.G., March 1944, p. 287). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge J. H. McFadden, Arcola, 
Sask., Chairman, appointed by the Minister 
of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of the 
Board; Mr. D. 8. MacDonald, Regina, Sask., 
and Professor John E. L. Graham, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

The report of the Board was signed by the 
chairman and Professor Graham. Mr. Mac- 
Donald submitted a minority report. 

The texts of the report of the Board and 
the minority report follow: 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and in the matter of a 
dispute between Horseshoe Lake Mining 
Company, Ormiston, Saskatchewan, and 
ats employees, members of the Sodium 
Sulphate Workers Union No. 2 (C.C.L.) 


The Honourable 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir.—The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 


gation established by you and to which the 
above dispute has been referred hereby sub- 
mits its report. 

The Board convened at Ormiston, Sas- 
katchewan, on February 28, 1944, all members 
being present. 

The employees (applicants) were repre- 
sented by: Norman Robert Riches, Moose 
Jaw, Saskatchewan, Representative of United 
Steel Workers of America; Everett Lennox, 
Ormiston, Saskatchewan, President of em- 
ployees union aforesaid; and Charles Gordon 
Medley, Ormiston, Saskatchewan, secretary- 
treasurer of employees union aforesaid. 

The employer was represented by: Alfred 
William Watson, Ormiston, Saskatchewan, its 


superintendent, and by consent of both parties 
and of Board, R. W. Hugg, K.C., of Regina, 
Saskatchewan, appeared as Counsel for the 
employer. 

The nature and cause of the dispute, as 
set out in the employees application for the 
establishment of the Board, and which reads 
as follows: “The Company refuses to meet the 
negotiating committee of the Union for the 
purpose of negotiating a collective bargaining 
agreement to cover wages, hours of work and 
conditions of employment” was then referred 
to and discussed for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether or not under Section 23, (2) of the 
Act some other matter or matters involved 
in, or incidental to, those appearing in the 
application, such as hours of work or condi- 
tions of employment, were to be considered by 
the Board and it was agreed by both parties 
that the only matter for the consideration of 
the Board was as to whether or not the em- 
ployer should recognize the employees union 
and meet its negotiating committee for the 
purpose of negotiating a collective bargaining 
agreement to cover wages, hours of work and 
conditions of employment. 

The dispute, insofar as the within inquiry is 
concerned, having narrowed down as afore- 
sald, the inquiry was thrown open for informal. 
discussion between all parties concerned with 
the view that a settlement of the dispute 
might be brought about. The Board brought 
to the attention of those present Order in 
Council No. 2685 wherein are embodied cer- 
tain recommended principles for the avoidance 
of labour unrest during the war and expressed 
the hope that an amicable settlement of the 
dispute might be reached. Mr. Hugg, on behalf 
of the employer, put his principal’s case as 
follows: 

“The representatives who have made com- 
plaint have not been certified to the Com- 
pany, as bargaining representatives. The new 
labour code has now been issued and while 
it is not yet in effect such code provides 


for certification of bargaining representatives 
a a wartime labour relations Board. (Sec. 


” The code further provides that when bar- 
gaining representatives have been certified 
the parties shall negotiate in good faith and 
make every effort “to conclude a collective 
agreement. (Sec. 
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The Company will be bound by such code 
when same comes into efiect and will not 
object to this Board making a recommenda- 
tion that when collective bargaining repre- 
sentatives have been certified the Company 
enter into negotiations with such representa- 
tives.” 

Mr. Riches, on behalf of the employees 
(applicants) stated that he could not accede 
to Mr. Hugg’s suggestion and took the stand 
that the inquiry must be dealt with under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

The parties having failed to reach an agree- 
ment the Board proceeded to hear evidence. 
Such evidence and the comparing by the Board 
of the union’s membership with the Company’s 
list of employees established to the entire 
satisfaction of all members of the Board the 
facts as set out in paragraphs 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
immediately following, namely: 

1. That the employer company has in_ its 
employ a total of 44 persons including 
its Superintendent and others engaged 
in supervisory capacities. 

2. That 33 of such 44 employees are mem- 
bers in good Sneine of the said Sodium 
Sulphate Workers Union No. 2 (C:C.L.) 

3. That 27 of the said 33 became members 
of the said Union in May, 1943; 2 in 
Se dancin 1943, amd 1 in December, 


4. That the forms of application for mem- 
bership in the said Union which the 33 
employees completed and which applica- 
tions were accepted by the Union con- 
tained a provision whereby the applic- 
ants authorized the Union to represent 
them in any negotiations concerning 
wages and working conditions with their 
employers. 

All members of the Board, having intimated 
to the parties that they had for the time being 
arrived at the above conclusions and that in 
all likelihood such would also be among their 
final conclusions, it was agreed by all con- 
cerned that the inquiry adjourn until the 
following day at which time it continue at the 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Saskatchewan. 
In the meantime, at the Board’s suggestion, 
Mr. Hugg agreed to further communicate with 
his principal and ascertain whether or not in 
view of the Board’s conclusions as aforesaid 
it would not recognize the Union for the pur- 
poses already stated. 

On February 29, 1944, the Board, all mem- 
bers being present, continued its inquiry at 
Regina, the employees being represented by 
Mr. Riches and the employer by Mr. Hugg. 
Mr. Hugg reported that he had communicated 
with one of the executive officials of his prin- 
cipal and was advised that the Company feels 
that the government’s policy is crystallized in 
the labour policy of the government as already 
outlined by him, Mr. Hugg, and feels that that 
is the way negotiations should be carried on. 
Consequently, it became evident that the 
parties were unable to arrive at a settlement 
of their dispute. 
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The Board, having come to the definite 
conclusion that the said Union does represent 
the substantial majority as aforesaid of the 
company’s employees, is of opinion that the 
employer should now recognize the said Union 
for the purposes as aforesaid stated. The 
right of employees to organize themselves into 
trade unions and the recommended principle 
that employees, through the officers of their 
trade union or through other representatives 
chosen by them, should be free to negotiate 
with employers or the representatives of em- 
ployers’ associations concerning rates of pay, 
hours of labour and other working conditions 
with a view to the conclusion of a collective 
agreement (and which to the Board seems a 
fair and just principle) are specifically set out 
in Order in Council No. 2685 already referred 
to. That right, it seems to us, carries with it 
the implication that when a Union or its 
representatives speak for a clear majority of 
the employees of any particular employer, 
as we find to be the case herein, the employer 
at all times, and more particularly in time of 
war and to assist in the successful prosecution 
thereof, should recognize and negotiate with 
the officers of the Union or with other repre- 
sentatives chosen for that purpose, otherwise 
the employees’ action in banding themselves 
together into properly constituted associations 
would be futile and but an idle gesture. The 
aforesaid implication appears to have been 
put in definite terms in P.C. 1003, Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations (Labour Code) 
to which reference has already been made. 
It is clear, however, that, under Section 48 (1) 
of such Regulations, the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act continues to be applicable 
to the within inquiry and due to such specific 
provision in such Regulations, and on the 
merits of the case, the Board feels that the 
stand taken by the employer is not well taken. 
In fact, the Board feels that the making of the 
said Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
providing for a majority to represent all em- 
ployees and further providing that pending 
applications, such as this, under the Industrial 
Distputes Investigation Act, are to continue 
under such Act, should but induce the em- 
ployer herein to meet the negotiating com- 
mittee of the said Union for the purposes 
aforesaid. The said Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations having specifically excepted 
from the operation of its provisions all apph- 
cations, this being one, pending under the 
Investigation Act, this 
inquiry must, we think, be dealt with under 
such Act, and no attempt should be made to 
have the merits of the case determined under 
such Regulations, where such Regulations, by 
specific provision, have excluded all cases pend- 


ing under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. 
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The Board finds that the cause of the dis- 
pute herein is the employer’s unwillingness to 
recognize the said employees’ Union and for 
the reasons as above set out the Board recom- 
mends that the said Sodium Sulphate Workers 
Union No. 2 (C.C.L.) be recognized by the 
said employer as a collective bargaining agency 
on behalf of the said employees, and that the 
employer forthwith enter into negotiations 
with the negotiating committee of that Union 
with a view to the concluding of a collective 
bargaining agreement between said employer 
and employees. 


Dated this 10th day of March, A.D. 1944. 


(Sg¢d.) J. H. McFadden, 
Member and chairman of the Board 


(Sgd.) John E. L. Graham, 
Member of the Board 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and in the matter of a 
dispute between Horseshoe Lake Mining 
Company, Ormiston, Saskatchewan, and its 
employees, members of the Sodium Sul- 
phate Workers Union No. 2 (C.C.L.). 
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The Honourable 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Sir: 

I do concur with the majority report of the 
Board in that the said Union does represent 
the substantial majority of the Company’s em- 
ployees and should represent the employees 
in any negotiations with the employers. 

I could agree with the majority report of 
the Board that the employer enter into nego- 
tiations with the employees under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Act if it were not for the im- 
minent passage of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. 

I consider that it is not beyond the authority 
of this Board as given in Section 24 of the 
Act to recommend that negotiations between 
employer and employees be carried out under 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
and I so recommend believing that better rela- 
tions between the employer and employees will 
exist under the new regulations and the right 
settlement of the problems should then be less 
difficult to attain. 


Dated this llth day of March, A.D. 1944. 


(Sgd.) D. S. MacDonald, 
Member of the Board. 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch During 
March, 1944 


URING the month of March officers of 
the Industrial Relations Branch were 
called upon to handle 70 industrial disputes 
or controversial situations involving 20,364 
workpeople employed in 114 different estab- 
lishments. Of these, 49 were new disputes 
which originated during the month while 21 
were situations which had been unterminated 
as at February 29 and received further atten- 
tion in March. : 

The disputes and situations referred to were 
dealt with under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act and were in 
addition to those described on previous 
pages, which received attention undier the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

Industrial Relations officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., and Sydney, NS. The terri- 
tory of the two officers resident in Vancouver 
comprises British Columbia and Alberta; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and, 
Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario 
and work in close collaboration with the 


Provincial Conciliation service; two officers 
in Montreal are assigned to the Province of 
Quebec and two officers resident in Fred- 
ericton, N.B., and Sydney, 'N.S., represent the 
Department in the Maritime Provinces. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 

Summaries of some of the disputes in 
which mediation took place, together with 
the union representation votes conducted 
during March, will be given in next month’s 
issue. A statistical analysis of the situations 
handled is given below. 

Classified by industries, the disputes occurr- 
ed as follows:— 


MINING: 
MOOS VENUMILEN Biase Bi ie Se hie Loy dds sta) hae et BL 
Cle) eatin BT Ne hed Gaod wyopsh bh oa oreo ais i 
Non-metallic (other than coal)......... ] 
MANUFACTURING: 
AVIA LOO TINO UC US. >» risvanene tide waa en 4 
Eee UW ROUICLE at ss oo hace stn oe weber es 19 
Textile, clothing products, etc. ......... 1 
PalpidéivPaper products: |S .caWes ale ies 2 
OCU. SPO TCLS hs... S., 4 tin Seki erat nes eae 1 
PU ek sige mee eee se ae ae 9 
Non-metallic minerals, chemicals, etc. .. 2 


Har pandtileather sprodiicts.. causa cit. 2 
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CONSTRUCTION: 
Buildings and 
TRANSPORTATION: 
Steam railways 
Wroater’ io... NEESER ei vA HER NES CYR LIN 
Loeal “and ‘highway... 2.0.0. oe 
Air 
Miscellaneous 
TRADE 
SERVICE: 
Public administration 
BUSINESS ANd" PETSOMAL. 6 vis. Weis cere tee 


Classified as to type of situation, the 
disputes were broken down as follows:— 
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NATURE OF DISPUTE: 
Strikes \or” lockouts) .Sunniers Pa 12 
Threatened strikes 
Controversies 
Controversies involving services of Com- 
missioners 
Arbitrations 2 
Requests for votes by joint consent..... 10 
PREDOMINANT CAUSE OR OBJECT: 
ENGHCASESN 110), POLES cls uke ic jstaice liopalsteseied ole ee 
Wecredse SU WARCS mck) ating © soe aie ct 
Other causes affecting wages or working 
conditions 
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Employment of union members only..... 
Discharge of workers for union member- 

SOW NOONE S pie Fea 3 Ws 8 el Ma vel gh dTRS oly Cn al a 
Union. \iresdtction 07) SASL. S. 
To secure or maintain union conditions. 
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PREDOMINANT CAUSE OR OBJECT—Con. 
Discharge of workers, other than in con- 
nection with union questions........ 


Employment of particular persons...... 
Unclassified 


DISPOSITION: 
Strike terminated by mediation or other 
Departmental! actioniics. 2.28 asa 
Threatened strike averted by mediation. 
Controversy averted by mediation...... 
Election or vote conducted............. 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner appointed 


aes 


#6 ees 6) # © 618 0 #0 6 © le-© ©, 6 6.6 60) * © pe 


— 


Ne OwWP CO WH NAR OO 


Agreement signed following mediation.. 
Referred to National War Labour Board 

or Regional War Labour Boards...... 
Referred to Wartime Labour Relations 

Bose’ COI Le eek Aes eee. chee 
Referred to Provincial authorities...... 
Othérs disposition ire. tek aia eee 
Unterminated 
Dispute lapsed 

RESULTS: 
In favours ObceMplOyees..)s. 6 veces ee ese 13 
Tn FAVOUr. OL. CHIDLOVEPshil. ciatteonoe ake 11 
Compromise or partially successful..... 9 
Indefinite or .unterminated..4'.5....+.5. 30 
Not known 
METHOD OF SETTLEMENT: 

Conciliation or mediation... . svt se slose 38 
Direct negotiation 
Arbitrations 
Technical services 
Investigation only 
Settlement pending ..cnc% . oueneee » egmee TY 


eceoeore eee eee ee eee ee eee se 


Canadian Railway Board of Adiustment No. 1 


Summary of Decisions 


REPORTS have been received covering the 

following cases heard by the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1. Sum- 
maries of earlier decisions appeared in the 
Lasour GazertTe, 1942, pp. 666 and 1130, and 
in the issue for February, 1944, p. 189. The 
eighth report of the proceedings of the Board 
covering the period from October 1, 1939, to 
September 380, 1942 was recently issued as 
Bulletin No. 15. 

The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918, between the 
several railway companies and certain of the 
railway organizations. It has power to deter- 
mine all differences arising between the rail- 
way companies and the members of any of the 
six railway brotherhoods “including the inter- 
pretation of wage schedules or agreements 
having due regard to the rights of the several 
classes of employees and of the railways 
respectively.” 

The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railways and six representatives of labour, 
one from each of the following Railway 
Brotherhoods: The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors; the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen; the Order of Railroad Tele- 


graphers; and the Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers. 


Case No. 515,—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 


Engineer and fireman, assigned to pool 
freight service were ordered to make a special 
service run to handle a passenger extra on 
a return trip to their home terminal. Claim 
was made for freight rates for the entire trip, 
which claim was denied by the Company and 
compensation allowed at passenger rates. 

Briefs were presented to the Board by 
representatives of the employees and also of 
the company and in addition oral evidence 
was given. 

The Decision of the Board sustained the 
contention of the employees. 


Case No. 516—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 


Claims were submitted by two engineers and 
two firemen for “a minimum day” for light 
movement of locomotives to and from two 
stations, approximately 13 miles apart to turn 
locomotives, facilities for turning being 
temporarily lacking at the point of departure. 

The “Joint Statement of Facts’ covered in 
detail the involved local situation, together 
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with the contentions of the representatives of 
the employees and the Company. In addition 
to these, oral evidence was presented to the 
Board. 

In its statement the Board expressed the 
opinion that the employees were entitled to 
“a minimum day” for light movement of 
locomotives between the stations mentioned 
in the Joint Statement, for the purpose of 
turning locomotives or motor coaches. 

The claim of the employees was, therefore, 
sustained. 


Case No. 517.—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Division) and the Order of 
Railway Gonductors and the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen. 


This case concerned the method of payment 
of conductor in charge of light engine moved 
between two stations 124 miles apart, and 
returning deadhead. The employees’ repre- 
sentatives, in their written contention, claimed 
that because of certain technicalities in the in- 
structions given the employee, the Company 
should have paid the employee for overtime 
rather than coupling deadheading with service 
and making payment on a continuous time 
basis. Argument was presented by the Com- 
pany to refute this claim. In addition to 
presenting formal briefs, both the employees’ 
and the Company’s representatives gave addi- 
tional oral and written evidence before the 
Board. 

The Board in 
employee’s claim. 


Case No. 518.—Canadian National Telegraphs 
(District 2) and the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. 

The point at issue was in connection with the 

appointment of a Plant Inspector at an im- 

portant railway Divisional point. 


its Decision sustained the 
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Several applications were received for the 
position and in making the appointment the 
Company, for what it considered sufficient 
reasons, decided to disregard the factor ot 
seniority and appointed an applicant who was 
ten years junior to one of the other applicants. 

Both the representative of the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers and the Company pre- 
sented written and oral evidence in support 
of their respective cases. 

The Board in its general statement declared 
that in view of all the circumstances in the 
case, it was of the opinion that the existing 
status of the two employees involved should 
not be disturbed and the contention of the 
employees was not sustained. 


Case No. 519.—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 


Claim of engineer and fireman for continuous 
trip on a run involving night stop-over en 
route. 

The employees supported their claim by quot- 
ing from Article 31 Clause (c) of Engineers’ 
and Firemen’s schedule as follows: “when 
engineers and firemen are tied up between 
terminals, they shall be paid continuous time 
until engine arrives at arriving terminal”. 
The Company claimed that the run was vir- 
tually two runs, inasmuch as it was essential 
for the crew to break the run at some inter- 
mediate point to book. rest. Consequently, 
the rest period should not be included in the 
compensated time for service. 

Representatives of both parties im the dis- 
ae. presented additional evidence to the 

oard. 


The Board decided that the contention of the 
employees was sustained. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During March, 1944 


URING the month the number of strikes 
and lockouts in Canada, the number of 
workers involved and the time loss in man- 
working days decreased sharply as compared 
with the previous month and with March, 
1943. Preliminary figures show 13 strikes in 
existence for March, 1944, involving 1,680 
workers and causing a time loss of 3,080 days, 
as compared with 19 strikes for February, 
with 8,785 workers involved and a time loss 
of 39,868 days. For March, 1943, there were 
27 strikes, involving 16,993 workers with a 
time loss of 30,822 days. 

For the first three months of 1944 
preliminary figures show a total of 54 strikes 
on record, involving 18,515 workers and 
causing a time loss of 66,356 man-working 
days, as compared with 85 strikes, with 39,159 
workers involved and a time loss of 221,838 
man days, for the same period last year. 


Two strikes, involving 45 workers, were 
carried over from February and _ eleven 
commenced during March. Of these 13 
strikes, all of which were terminated during 
the month, two were in favour of the workers, 


four in favour of the employers, four were 


three were 
resumed 


compromise settlements and 
indefinite in result, work being 
pending final settlement. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to one dispute of this nature, namely: fur 
factory workers, Quebec, P.Q., one employer, 
May 12, 1943. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY TO MARCH, 1943-44 








Number of Strikes Number of workers | 





and Lockouts involved Time loss 
oY i ——]| in man- 
Date Com- Com- | working 
mencing In mencing In days 
during existence during existence 
month month 
ool EZRA et atlas BL? AUIS TRS Leet Te NRE TA UR 26t 26 8, 140 8,140 23, 408 
pa Wel aca h es hag eame Ay: ©. SRNRAIE ORE MR Emme Wart Maken g RAE 17 19 8,740 8,785 39, 868 
*Mearehy ) EO ga La ira ae a eee dios 4. or tinie aera 11 13 1,635 4, 680 3,080 
Gumulative totale. oie. n. sie<s aes 54 18,515 66, 356 
JauUNKy LOLS Giese Es. IS. SE oot 33 19, 8607 19, 860 166,715 
Hebiararivinl O63 bos) devaid onthe te sede cin ba. Ze 31 2,611 5, 239 24,301 
Manet G43 crite: hori BL Siguhy gettin lade Soe adie 25 at 16, 688 16, 993 30, 822 
Cumulative totals. sii. sale a wicues s 85 39, 159 221,838 





* Preliminary. 

+ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial con- 
dition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is seldom encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department, is 
a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss in caused, but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment and the figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability 
of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees 
or for a short period of time, is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1944* 








Number involved Time loss 


Industry, occupation, |} in man- Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March, 1944 


TRADE— 
Seed packers, 1 35 35 |Commenced February 22, 1944; for increased 
Brandon, Man. wages, reduced hours and improved work- 
ing conditions; terminated March 1; con- 
ciliation, provincial; compromise. 
SER VICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, i 10 100 |Commenced October 1, 1943; for payment of 
Edmonton, Alta. wage increases for porters as approved by 
RWLBy}; lapsed by March 18 (employment 
conditions no longer affected); in favour of 
employer. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March, 1944 
Minine— 
Coal miners, 1 53 500 |Commenced March 1; for improved boarding 
Kaydee, Alta. house and working conditions; terminated 
March 11; negotiations; in favour of work- 
ers. 
Coal miners, 1 115 115 |Commenced March 10; misunderstanding re 
East Coulee, Alta. — order given by mine manager (resulting in 


man-trip operator going home); terminated 
March 10; conciliation, federal; in favour of 
employer. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1944*—Concluded 


Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation —_,_—_———| in man- Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March, 1944—Concluded 





Mininc—Con. 
Coal miners (stripping), 1 92 450 |Commenced March 10; for union recognition 
Corbin, B.C. and wage adjustments; terminated March 
15; conciliation, federal, and return of 
workers pending reference to WLBtI re 
wages; (union agreement secured) compro- 
mise. 
Coal miners, 1 138 167 |Commenced March 11; against deductions 
Stellarton, N.S. from pay of 14 miners who quit work before 
end of Saturday afternoon shift; terminated 
March 14; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
MaNUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire factory workers, 1 (a)80 160 |Commenced March 9; alleged discrimination 
Kitchener, Ont. in deduction from pay of union representative 


for overstaying lunch period; terminated 
March 10; conciliation, provincial; compro- 


mise. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton factory workers, 1 88 88 |Commenced March 3; against change in time 
Cornwall, Ont. of payment of wages; terminated March 4; 
negotiations; compromise. 
Garment factory workers, 1 18 | 100 |Commenced March 23; against change from 
Hallie Pie; piece work to hourly rates of pay; termin- 





ated March 31; conciliation, provincial; in 


favour of employer. 
Metal Products— 


Steel mill workers (main- 1 165 300 |Commenced March 25; for time and one-half 
tenance men), for work on Sunday irrespective of number 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. of shifts worked during week; terminated 


March 26; return of workers pending refer- 
ence to NWLB}; indefinite. 


Automotive parts factory 1 475 800 |Commenced March 27; for a signed union 
workers, agreement; terminated March 28; concilia- 
Point Edward, Ont. , tion, federal, and return of workers pending 

further negotiations; indefinite. 
Shipbuilding— 

Shipyard workers, 1 161 200 |Commenced March 16; for same wages when 

Weymouth, N.S. hours reduced from 10 to 8 per day, time 
and one-half after 8 hours and double time 
on Sundays; terminated March 17; concilia- 
tion, provincial, and return of workers pend- 
ing decision of RWLB; indefinite. 

Pipefitters, 1 250 65 |Commenced March 17; against inconvenience 
Montreal, P.Q. in registering time in new temporary build- 

ing; terminated March 17; negotiations ; 
(extra time allowed) in favour of workers. 














BY 153 bd tes 220 NS ULL SMETANA RSE v5 a A Mec 
* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual report. 


} In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

{ RWLB—Regional War Labour Board; WLB—Western Labour Board; NWLB—National War Labour 
Board. 


(a) 400 indirectly affected. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as < to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazettes from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the March issue, in the review of “Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1943.” The latter included a table summariz- 
ing the principal statistics as to strikes and 
lockouts since 1919, in the various countries for 
which such figures are available. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries con- 
cerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette pub- 
lishes statistics dealing with disputes involving 
stoppages of work and gives some details of 
the more important ones. An order under 
the Defence Regulations effective July 25, 


1940, provides for the settlement of disputes 
and the prevention of strikes and lockouts, as 
noted in the Lazsour Gazerre, August, 1940, 
page 760. 

The number of disputes beginning in Janu- 
ary was 203 and 11 were still in effect from the 
previous month, making a total of 214 disputes 
in progress during the month, in which 89,600 
workers were involved, and the time loss for 
the month was 232,000 working days. Of the 
203 disputes beginning in January, 34 arose out 
of demands for increases in wages, 73 over 
other wage questions, 6 on questions as to 
working hours, 15 on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons 
and 75 on- other questions as to working 
arrangements. 

United States 


The number of disputes beginning in Feb- 
ruary was 330, involving 115,000 workers, with 
a time loss of 470,000 man working days. 


Collective Agreements in the United States 


Ci Plu National Industrial Conference Board 
of New York has published the report 
of a study on Collective Bargaining Develop- 
ments and Representative Union Agreements 
(Studies in Personal Policy, No. 60). 


Some of the more important developments 
during the past ten years are outlined. The 
value of accurate information and of Govern- 
ment conciliation services in reaching satis- 
factory working agreements is being more 
generally recognized by both sides:— ~ 


Much of the controversy and confusion of 
these years developed because, in many in- 
stances, neither side had sufficient knowledge 
of the situation. Frequently, employer and 
employee representatives with inadequate 
facts and figures struggled bravely but 
unsuccessfully to settle the difficulties. As a 
result, sheer emotion often held sway, and 
collective bargaining negotiations were dead- 
locked. ... Little by little, both labour and 
management began to adopt a more scientific 
approach to the problems of industrial rela- 
tions. ithin their own ranks, several 
important unions and industrial concerns 
began to collect and correlate information 
essential to mature collective bargaining... . 
At the same time, the services of government 
mediation and conciliation agencies became 
more widely accepted. 


Maintenance of membership and closed and 
union shop provisions are discussed in detail. 
Charts show: (1) the proportion of organized 
workers by industries covered by the various 
types of union clauses (closed shop, union 
shop, maintenance of membership, preferential 
hiring and sole bargaining agent); and (2) 
the proportion of workers, by size of company, 
covered by formal grievance plans operating 
through a union and: those operating otherwise 
than through a union as well as the propor- 
tion not covered by any plan. About 45 per 
cent of the organized workers in the United 
States and Canada are covered by closed or 
union shop provisions and for about 65 per 
cent there is a formal grievance plan oper- 
ating through a union. 

The text is given of 19 representative union 
agreements, eight each from the American 
Federation of Labour and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and three from inde- 
pendent organizations. The occupational 
groups covered include electricians, freight 
handlers, shipyard workers, employees of 
public utilities, office workers, electrical 
workers, automobile workers, steel workers, 
rubber workers and cotton workers. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 





Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 

Department are outlined in the Las- 
oUR GaAzeTTE from month to month. It is not 
possible because of limitation of space to in- 
clude all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by representa- 
tives of the employers and workers, but sched- 
ules of rates of wages, hours of labour and 
other conditions of employment drawn up and 
verbally agreed to by representatives of the 
employers and .workers are also included. 
Verbally accepted agreements are so. indicated. 
Agreements. made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, ete. 

Regina, SASK.—CERTAIN BAKERIES AND THE 
BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WORKERS 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, LOCAL 428.  . 


“Agreement to be in effect from November 20, 
1943, to November 19, 1944, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. No discrimina- 
tion on account of union activity. All employees 
to become union members within 90 days and to 
remain members while employed by the company. 
The union label to be furnished by the union 
when required. 

Hours: 50 per week. Overtime at time and 
one half. 

Vacation: one week with pay for those with 
over one and under three years’ service; two 
weeks to those with at least three years’ service. 
Minimum weekly wage rates; foremen $27.50, 
doughmen and ovenmen $25.50, bench hand and 
machine hand $23.50, shipper $18.90; apprentices 
$12 to $18.90; truck drivers, relief outside sales- 
men, special delivery men, male bread wrappers 
$18.90; stablemen $20 and outside route sales- 
men $20 ($18.90 for first 90 days); engineer 
$30, janitor $23; inside sales persons and female 
finishers, wrappers and packers $12 and $14, 
with $1 increase every six months to $18. A 
cost of living bonus to be paid. One apprentice 
allowed to four journeymen or fraction thereof. 
Provision is made for the settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Rubber and its Products 


BOWMANVILLE, ONTARIO—THE GOODYEAR TIRE 
AND RUBBER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
AND THE UNITED RUBBER WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LocaL 189. 


Agreement, reached with the assistance of an 
officer of the Department of Labour, to be in 
effect from March 18, 1944, to March 17, 1945, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. The company recognizes the union as 


the sole collective bargaining agency. Check- 
off: the company will deduct from wages and 
pay over to the union, union dues for any em- 
ployee giving his written consent. 

Hours: those on 8-hour ghifts, 8 hours per 
day, 5 on Saturdays, a 45-hour week; those on 
83-hour shifts, a 51-hour week; those on 9-hour 
shifts, 9 hours per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50- 
hour week; 10-hour shifts are applicable to the 
machine shop and are for five 10-hour shifts, 
a 50-hour week, at night. Overtime is payable 
at time and one half. Payment for work on 
legal holidays and vacations with pay are men- 
tioned in the agreement as being covered by 
“general letters” which are not attached to the 
agreement. For work on legal holidays, regular 
wages to be paid in addition to the payment as 
provided in the “general letter”. Wage rates 
are those approved or to be approved by the 
Regional War Labour Board. Provision is made 
for seniority rights and for the settlement of 
grievances. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Lonvon, OntTartio—C. S. Hyman COMPANY, 
LIMITED, AND LEATHER WORKERS’ ORGANIZ- 
ING COMMITTEE, No. 25. 


Agreement reached following the application 
for a board under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and the taking of a representa- 
tion vote. Agreement to be in effect from 
January 17, 1944, to June 30, 1945, and there- 
after from year. to year, subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the gole col- 
lective bargaining agency. Employees may join 
or refrain from joining the union. 

Hours: for day shift, 9 per day, 5 on Satur- 
days, a 50-hour week; for night shift, 9 per 
shift, 6 nights, a 54-hour week; for engine room 
staff 50 per week (shift work). Overtime: 
subject to the approval of the National or 
Regional War Labour Board, all overtime and 
all work on holidays and on Sundays (except 
when part of a regular shift) is payable at 
time and one half. A rest period of 10 minutes 
once a day is allowed. Vacation: one week’s 
annual vacation with pay to employees with 
one year’s service. The wage rates will form 
part of the agreement when approved by the 
National or Regional War Labour Board. Pro- 
vision is made for seniority rights and for the 
settlement of grievances. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


TORONTO, ONTARIO—TORONTO ASSOCIATION OF 
MERCHANTS TAILORS AND JOURNEYMEN 
TaILtors UNION oF AMERICA, LocaL 132, 
DEPARTMENT OF AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 
WORKERS OF AMERICA. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 1943, 
to September 30, 1944. Employers agree to a 
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“preferential union shop” under which applica- 
tion will first be made to the union for ad- 
ditional workers. 

Hours: 44 per week. Overtime is payable 
at time and one half; double time for work on 
holidays. Vacation: one week with pay to 
workers with one year’s service. Wages: a scale 
of piece rates forms part of the agreement. 
Provision is made for the settlement of disputes. 


Service: Public Administration 


Wiunpsor, ONTARIO—CITY OF WINDSOR AND CIVIC 
WorKeErs’ Union, Locay 82. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 31, 
1943, and thereafter subject to 30 days’ notice. 
The city recognizes the union. All employees 
except office staff and general superintendent 
must be union members. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week. Regular 
employees after one year’s service to be paid 
for the legal holidays. Vacation: employees 
with one year’s service to have two weeks 
vacation with pay; those with six months’ serv- 
ice, one week. Sick leave: for employees with 
at least one year’s service, one month’s sick 
leave with pay allowed in a year. Seniority 
rights and grievance procedure are included in 
the agreement. 


Regina, SAsk.—City oF REGINA AND CIVIC 
EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION. LOCAL 21. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1943, subject to 3 months notice. The city will 
deal with any committee of the association. 
Seniority rights and grievance procedure are 
provided for. Overtime: for those on a monthly 
basis, equivalent time off to be given or over- 
time pay -on a pro rata basis; for those on an 
hourly basis, time and one half for the first 5 
hours and double time thereafter. Vacation: 
for those with one year’s service, three weeks 
with pay. Holidays: permanent and seasonal 
employees to be paid for all holidays which 
fall in the period of employment. Sick leave: 
12 days per year allowed. 


Light and Power Department 


For outside electrical employees—Hours: 8 
per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour week except 
those on shift work; double time for work .on 
weekly day of rest or holidays. Hourly wage 
rates: linemen 724 to 874 cents, journeymen 
924 cents, journeymen with cable experience 
974 cents, mechanics and utility men 65 cents, 
groundmen 60 cents, street light attendants 70 
cents, sub-station operators 764 cents, meter 
testers and repairmen 654 to 823 cents. meter 
installers 633 to 824 cents, office staff, $105 
to $195 per month. 

For power house employees—Hours: 8 per day, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week; double time 
for work on weekly day of rest or holidays. 
Wages: operating engineers $180 to $200 per 
month, boiler room operators $160 and $170, 
other operating employees 50 to 71 cents per 
hour; maintenance employees: plant electricians 
$200 per month, mechanics and machinists 74 
and 84 cents, electrician’s assistant 71 cents, 
mechanics’ and fitters’ assistants 64 cents, office 
staff $175 and $200 per month. 


Engineer’s Department, Oleansing Division 


Foremen are paid $125 to $180 per month. 
For general staff, hours are 9 per day, a 50- 
hour week. for day work and a 54-hour week 
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for night work. Hourly wage rates: chief 
maintenance man 70 cents, motor broom operator 
70 cents, flusher operator 60 cents, truck drivers 
and utility men 55 cents, teamsters 52 cents, 
labourers 45 to 54 cents; incinerator firemen 
$130 and $135 per month, incinerator labourers 
47 cents, truck helpers 45 cents with a 47-hour 
week; street cleaners 45 cents per hour with a 
44-hour week. 


Engineer’s Department, Works Division 


Wage for foreman, $120 to $180 per month. 
For general staff, a 44-hour week. Wages: 
steam rollerman $120 per month, motor patrol 
operators 60 and 624 cents, tractor operators and 
air drill operator 55 cents, steam boilermen, 
asphalt rakers and cement finishers 60 cents, 
truck drivers 55 cents, material man at asphalt 
plant 50 cents. For sewage disposal works, a 
44-hour week with $125 per month for plant 
operators and utility men and 50 cents per hour 
for teamsters.. Skilled seasonal and casual 
labour 45 cents. 


Parks Department 


Hours: 8.per day. Wages: foreman $160 to 
$180 per month, mechanic $145, carpenter and 
utility man $135, truck driver $114, gardener 
$120, leadmen for parks, boulevards, nursery, 
cemetery $100 to $130, labourers 45 cents. 


Waterworks Department 


Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week. Wages: 
foreman $150 and $185, meter mechanics $130, 
mechanic and truck driver 55 cents, skilled 
labourer 52 to 60 cents, labourer 45 cents, sup- 
ply department water attendants $110 and $130, 
pump attendant $105 and $130. 


Service: Business and Personal 


VANCOUVER, B.C. CERTAIN RESTAURANTS AND 
THE HoTeL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 
Union, Loca. 28. 


Agreements made on various dates in 1943, 
to be in effect to June 1, 1944, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. All em- 
ployees must be union members and all help be 
hired through the union office. Upon authoriz- 
ation of his employees, the employer will deduct 
union dues and assessments from wages of such 
employees and pay same over to the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. No shift to 
be split more than once and all split shifts to 
be worked within a spread of twelve hours. 
Overtime is payable at time and one half. 
Weekly wage rates for waiters and waitresses: 
counter (day work) $22.50 for split shift, $21 for 
straight shift; table (day work) $20 per split 
shift, $18.50 for straight shift,- $2.20 for 4 
hours; night shift (straight shifts only) $24, 
4-hour shifts $2.20 per shift. Weekly wage 
rates for bus-boys and bus-girls, $17, 4 hour 
shift $2. Weekly wages for apprentices (3 
months) $16 to $18. Weekly wages for kitchen 
staff (male and female): dinner cook and pastry 
cook $35 for split shift, $33 for straight shift; 
all other cooks and head pantry man $29 for 
split shift, $27 for straight shift, assistant 
pantryman $25 for split shift and $23 for straight 
shifts, vegetable men and cooks’ helper $21 for 
split shift. $20 for straight shift; dishwashers 
$20 split shift, $18 for straight shift. Vacation: 
one week with pay to employees with one year’s 
service. Provision is made for the settlement 
of disputes. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


Bp Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 

vides that where a collective agreement has 
been entered into by an organization of em- 
ployees and one or more employers or associa- 
tions of employers, either side may apply to 
to the provincial Minister of Labour to have 
the terms of the agreement which concern 
wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship and cer- 
tain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or in- 
dustry covered by the agreement. Notice of 
such application is published and thirty days 
allowed for the filing of objections, after which 
an Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable to the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or revoked 
in the same manner. Each agreement is ad- 
ministered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. Further information concern- 
ing ‘this legislation is given in the Lasour 
Gazerte, January, 1948, page 86. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have 
been noted in the Lasour Gazette monthly 
since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the act include 
the extension of two new agreements and the 
amendment of six others, all of which ane 
noted below. Requests for amendment of 
agreements for bakers and retail stores at 
Magog, and the fur industry at Quebec were 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
March 11. Requests for the amendment of 
the agreements for retail stores at Quebec, 
paper box manufacturing (uncorrugated paper) 
throughout the province and barbers and hair- 
dressers at Three Rivers were gazetted March 
18. Requests for amendment of agreements 
for clockmakers at Montreal and the tanning 
industry for the province were gazetted March 
25. <A request for the extension of a new 
agreement for municipal employees at Joliette 
was published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
March 25. 

In addition, Orders in Council were published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette during March 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Manufacturing: 


‘PAPER Box (UNCORRUGATED PAPER) MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


“An Order in Council, dated March 9, and 
gazetted March 11; amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., April, 1939, 
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. 528, Sept., p. 950; May, 1940, p. 496; Dec., 
. 1310; April, 1941, p. 473; June, p. 704; Dec., 
1572; Jan., 1943, p. 88; July, p. 989, Dec., 
1702). 
Wages: The following minimum hourly rates 
of wages and operations are added: brightwood 
machine operators 46 cents in zone I, 434 cents 
in zone II; brightwood machine feeders 25 cents 
in zone I, 23 cents in zone II; operators of cor- 
ner reinforcing machines 46 cents in zone I, 434 
cents in zone II; feeders of corner-reinforcing 
machines 25 cents in zone I, 23 cents in zone ie Fe 
circular saw operators 32 cents in zone I, 30 
cents in zone II. 

Other amendments do not affect the summary 
already given. 


SO 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


LITHOGRAPHING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated February 29, and 
gazetted March 4, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between certain lithograph- 
ing firms and the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, Local 27, which is to be in effect from 
March 4, 1944, to December 31, 1944 and there- 
after from year to year subject to notice. It 
applies throughout the province of Quebec. 

The terms of this agreement are similar to the 
one previously in effect (L.G. Dec., 1940, p. 1310; 
May, 1942, p. 631; Feb., 1943, p. 219, April, 
p. 490, June, p. 813) with these exceptions: 

The rates of 57 cents or more per hour have 
had added to them 7 cents per hour (i.e. $3.20 
per week + 44). Rates under 57 cents 
per hour have had added to them 128 per cent 
of the rates in effect. at December 31, 1943. 
Under this provision, in the art, camera and 
plate making departments, as well ag for jour- 
neymen-pressmen, the increase is 7 cents per 
hour; in the press department, feeders and 
feeder operators on four colour sheet-fed 
presses receive an increase of 11 cents. For 
feeders and operators in the press department 
the rates for male employees under 21 years and 
female employees, are one or two cents less in 
some cases than those for male employees of 21 
years or over. For apprentices in the art and 
camera departments this difference is from one 
to 4 cents. For improvers in the plate making 
department the difference is from one to 4 cents 
in certain cases, whereas for helpers the dif- 
ferences are 2 or 8 cents. 


PRINTING TRADES (NEWS AND JOB) QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council dated March 18, and 
gazetted March 25, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this trade (L.G. Nov. 1943, p. 
1530) but does not change the summary as pre- 
viously given. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, approved March 18, 
and gazetted March 25, amends the previoug 
orders in Council for this agreement (L.G., 
Aug., 1941 p. 1013; April, 1942, p. 483; July, 
p. 857; July, 1943, p. 990) but does not affect 
the summary already given. 


De eam 
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Sueer METAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, 
MONTREAL. 

An Order in Council, dated March 18, and 
gazetted March 25, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G. Mar., 1943, 
p. 340, Oct., p. 1881; Jan., 1944, p. 70) but does 
not affect the summary as previously given. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE INDUSTRY, 
MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated February 29, and 
gazetted March 4, extends the term of this 
agreement (L.G. Nov., 1941, p. 1424; June, 1942, 
p. 738, Nov., p. 1848; Jan., 1944, p. 70, Mar., 
p. 859) until April 1, 1944. 


ALUMINUM INDUSTRY, LA TUQUE 


An Order in Council, approved March 15, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
March 18, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between the Aluminum Company 
of Canada Limited, and L’Union internationale 
des Travailleurs de L’Aluminium, Local 23435 
(The International Union of Aluminum Workers, 
local 23435). Agreement to be in effect. from 
March 18, 1944, to September 16, 1944, and year 
to year subject to notice. 

Hours: 8-hour day, a 48-hour week. Over- 
time shall be payable at time and one-half. 

Hourly wage rates: Engineering and Main- 
tenance: armature winder 78 to 93 cents, boiler 
operators, blacksmiths, bricklayers, 66 to 88 
cents, carpenters 71 to 88 cents, electricians, 
machinists and millwrights 66 to 93 cents, 
tradesmen’s helpers 56 to 63 cents, general lab- 
ourers 53 to 56 cents, maintenance men (un- 
skilled) 56 to 68 cents, operators in electrical 


department 68 to 83 cents, pot connectors 56 
to 68 cents, painters 61 to 78 cents, plumbers 
66 to 88 cents. 

Hourly wage rates in plant operations: pot- 
room operation and control—potmen 68 to 75 
cents, cranemen 68 to 75 cents, controlmen 56 
to 63 cents, minors 29 to 55 cents; remelting, 
shipping, distribution and pot lining cranemen 
61 to 68 cents, crane hookers 56 to 61 cents, 
mixermen 56 to 68 cents, pourers 61 to 73 cents. 

Hourly wage rates for services:—analyst 
(routine) 53 to 73 cents, chemist assistant 71 
to 83 cents, laboratory assistant 38 to 57 cents, 
tester 56 to 73 cents, adult female rate (mini- 
mum) 40 to 46 cents. 

Cost of living bonus has been incorporated 
with the rates of wages established. Vacation: 
one week’s annual vacation with pay after one 
year’s continuous service, two week’s after ten 
years’ service. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


PLUMBERS AND SHEET METAL WORKERS, THREE 
RIVERS. 


An Order in Council, dated March 8, and 
gazetted March 11, affects the previous Orders 
in Council for these trades (L.G. March, 1940, 
p. 283; August 1941, p. 1011; May, 1942, p. 631). 
Following the Regional War Labour Board 
decision of August 38, 1943, every employer 
governed by the present decree shall pay to all 
their employees of the trades to which the said 
decree applies an additional 5 cents per hour 
over and above the basic wage rates actually 
paid to them. 


Training for Industrial Work 


HE British Ministry of Labour and 
National Service recently issued a 
manual describing the basic principles essen- 
tial to successful training arrangements and 
explaining the help which the Ministry can 
give to employers in their training problems. 
Setting up an organized training scheme 
involves the appointment of a general train- 
ing supervisor to prepare a training plan. 
Instructors must be carefully selected for they 
must not only have technical skill but must 
also be able to gain the confidence of others 
and to impart knowledge. Learners must be 
allocated to the courses which best fit their 
capabilities, as far as the immediate labour 
needs of the factory permit. The pamphlet 
emphasizes that both out-of-date and new 
untried machines should be avoided in 
equipping the training department. 

Job training, it is pointed out, includes 
general information connected with welfare 
and settling-in, knowledge of the job (tools, 
materials, technical terms, safety, quality 
requirements), and the correct movements to 
be used. Movement study implies elimina- 
tion of all unnecessary movements, the 
smallest possible movements, the use of both 
hands conjointly, and the arrangement of 


materials and tools so that they can be 
picked up without conscious thought. 

A training syllabus should be made to 
facilitate instruction and to preserve con- 
tinuity if instructors change. When possible, 
operations should be presented to the learner 
in their exact working sequence. A few key 
points should be stressed until their obser- 
vance becomes habitual. The manual favours 
such visual, learning aids as a “museum of 
faults.” Progress records may be_ utilized 
during learning as a means of encouragement. 
Following up workers after they have gone 
into actual production is essential, and serves 
a double purpose as-a gauge of the efficiency 
of the training scheme. 

The manual suggests that arrangements may 
be made with the Ministry through the 
District Man Power Office for an instructor 
to visit a Government Training Centre in 
order to study methods of training at first 
hand. A member of the Ministry’s technical 
staff can be procured by a firm for a short 
time to assist in setting up training arrange- 
ments. In addition, women demonstrators will 
visit plants to show the degree of skill which 
women can attain, or to aid in overcoming 
women’s reluctance in doing certain kinds of 
work. 


War Emergency Training 


Progress of Enrolment—Reduction in Industrial Training—Training for 
Armed Forces—Rehabilitation Training 


‘THE War Emergency Training Program 
provides the following types of training :— 
(1) Pre-employment classes in vocational 


schools for men and women about to enter war 
industry; 


(2) Part-time classes, principally for the up- 
grading of persons already employed; 


(3) Training in plant schools; 
(4) Special classes for foremen and super- 
Visors; 


(5) Training of enlisted men as tradesmen 
for the Army, Navy and R.C.A.F.; 


(6) Rehabilitation training for persons dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces in the present 
war and referred for training by the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health; 


(7) Assistance to certain categories of uni- 
versity students whose services are needed in 
connection with the war effort. 


War Emergency Training is carried on 
under agreements made by the Dominion 
Government with each province. The admin- 
istration is decentralized with a Regional 
Director in each province. Training is given 
in technical schools, special training centres 
and in industrial plants. The provinces and 
municipalities supply the shop facilities of 
the technical schools to the Program free of 
charge. Provincial Governments also pay 
certain administrative costs and share with 
the Dominion in the cost of machinery and 
equipment purchased. All other costs are 
paid by the Dominion with funds from the 
War Appropriation. f 

From the beginning of the program up to 
February 29, 1944, the gross enrolment in all 
types of projects has been as follows:— 


Drang in lidustrys eo ore 206,966 
gy ape ac see GL eee 3 ne 39,370 
EN ON ven Uc A Me lac le ae 7,249 
Lo Ee MR TRESS Re GN ed 62,927 

Rehabilitation (discharged persons 
from-the forcesipeey aevrecdereeo: 2,829 
DLUGCTteh ae On ham. a's echomae ae 5,254 
324,595 


Industrial Training 


Approval was given to two additional plant: 


schools during the month of February, but the 
gross enrolment of trainees in the schools still 
operating showed a decrease from the previous 
month. This same reduction in enrolments 
was also manifest in the full-time pre-employ- 
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ment classes and in the part-time classes for 
employed persons. On the other hand, there 
have been an increasing number of requests 
from industry to participate in the training 
for foremen and supervisors and reports re- 
ceived from industry that have taken part 
in this program testify that many concrete 
and beneficial results have been obtained par- 
ticularly where there has been an adequate 
follow-up of the initial training sessions. 


Training for the Armed Forces 


The enrolment of enlisted tradesmen during 
February showed a distinct decrease for the 
Navy, the Army and the Air Force, with the 
reduction more marked in the case of the last. 
This reduction was due to the deletion of 
technical training for ground tradesmen to 
which reference was made in a previous issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre. Except for one or 
two special categories no new trainees have 
been admitted to this type of training since 
the beginning of January. There was also a 
slight decrease in the enrolment in the Pre- 
Aircrew Educational Schools and it is antici- 
pated that the enrolment in this type of school 
will be still further reduced during the next 
few months. 


Rehabilitation Training 


The number of discharged persons from the 
forces under training at the end of February 
was 744, an increase of over 100 during the 
month and constitutes an all-time high for this 
type of training. Up to the present less than 
10 per cent of those enrolled are being trained 
in industrial establishments but it is expected 
that this percentage will be substantially in- 
creased during the next few months. The 
necessary steps have been taken to provide 
additional training facilities as the demand 
for this type of training increases. 

During the last week of February the 
Vocational Training Advisory Council held its 
third meeting since its inauguration and was 
followed by a conference of the Regional 
Directors and other officials of War Emergency 
Training. One of the main topics of discus- 
sion was the provision of training for members 
discharged from the armed forces and special 
consideration was given to the training of 
women. 
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TABLE 1—INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS DURING MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1944 
WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1943, TO FEBRUARY 29, 1944 
(Subject to Revision) 
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NuMBERS IN TRAINING PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT? 





meee From : From 









































of in 
Feb io /44 February | February | February Feb re /44 February 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
Pre-employment Classes {Men...............+- 11, 223 1,418 453 BIB: 7,188 357 
IW OMLGn ere asses 5, 810 438 257 411 4,707 248 
Part-Time Classes (1) Wier rer ate talatabal 8, 611 1,539 175 TGA Gre [Ee SNe SS ere ees Nee Stemi dete 
SW OTmeN i as oie elers ose 1,896 400 8 DASE EEN, yea eON a A bony Mey de hse ca 
MI ore Tue ty Ap MT hes ety Bars ts AED Sn 27,540 8,795 893 3,453 11, 895 605 
NOVA SCOTIA si 
Pre-employment Classes {Men................- 351 39 3 38 271 4 
WOMe@n . vesiealeie's eons 210 LG 5 ete se ee 15 TOSS ee arens 
Total She hi eae Wack sles ia ai dine sae aioe 561 55 3 53 435 4 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Pre-employment Classes {Men...........+.s05- 442 74 2 60 258 12 
OMMEM Soe ea aatate were 172 TIM eee he Be te ae 12 RN ee eee ore 
TL OG Te rent Aer Nate I aera es tok 614 87 2 72 397 12 
QUEBEC 
Pre-employment Classes {Men.............+.-- 5,356 648 183 551 2,901 136 
OMEN Neceeevee 549 SST Pe MAeE A eihoae 32 393 4 
Part-time Classes (1) Men ou seen Cecile ws 1, 232 349 5 QOD Eee ences ola erccer erate 
Wormien:./oeersceeae DY Meee, SH Mce ee iy) Oe eS LORS Kea CA Ve Lee a LOA ag uA OI AREY lk at 
FLOCRES ON utr ae Min AN ice Maas rare ates tana 7,159 1,085 188 838 3, 294 140 
ONTARIO 
Pre-employment Classes {Men............eee5: 3,326 Bi 191 419 2,632 120 
Women. Sec eae 3,452 283 88 265 2,862 95 
Part-time Classes (1) Mena eae ee ue 4, 202 830 71 OS. We zelatarees sea ial tate ete aera 
Women seine. cence 1,431 373 8 PAGO IU ARYL Ae TH CR EI oF 
PL OUD seeps oka ates tee eieid eal denn elite atetete 12,411 1, 857 358 1,748 5, 494 215 
MANITOBA 
Pre-employment Classes {Men.............s0-- 636 102 18 79 338 26 
; WOMEN) .!. 5.15 oc ose 8s 55 18 37 30 25 25 
Part-time Classes (1) Mer eae atesies 256 18 3 OU Men. sicaeh eller eaeeree ap 
Women oe ee Sie erie ld chase to Legh u eee INE Aver [Bor Seaaapereedet sees | Renee SAL Pete ots aural ta ec teee tate | tere stata eyes 
CV Otel SSR ee ie eae Dente ace carers 947 138 58 128 363 51 
SASKATCHEWAN 5 
Pre-employment Classes {[Men..............+6- 250 43 14 38 160 13 
y Worten $25 Ais {eat iat 374 4 58 4 323 58 
Part-time Classes (1) Menge Si a lcidelaees BS Mac ee eae sy che cRRape oR cae fas ocr ca, ane raeuall i reve tania tae oh aoe | ee eae eae 
Womenn ys reels El RI aie bea A Peon i le rainy ee ede 1 Wet nm VG TS LAS) hae As Ae ce tee 
PE OUR Noe sens eye dae ait citle wealciaereetis 745 47 72 42 483 71 
ALBERTA 
Pre-employment Classes {Men...........+00. Hy, 265 115 23 90 135 42 
j Women, (elie a hats 457 46 Ta 35 339 65 
Part-time Classes (1) Gi NYC ANM oA I ga ty 8 163 23 58 A Wephastes rao hl Len, Bite: Sara tae 
; Womenec eee Gaal IGS et at, i ep te seared AA tial FARR a alg DON RRR ON He ME AR RII lp hed oe? Ae 
Motel sean sige win data ales acetate seeks 887 184 152 202 474 107 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Pre-employment Classes {Men..............+:- 597 26 19 38 493 4 
CONTIN yccica steele: otsvele ere 541 20 3 18 462 1 
Part-time Classes (1) HY 25 aT GY 2,700 * 319 38 PAN (is) Wane po Pl ea 5 ad 8G 
Womenz i sinctes cs 378 Dili ete ce home cra LW ieh Petr SBR Riel TS Lo Bias Gee 
MiOtale eer Mitel syalas ovaheche  erctenenats) ava tetae 4,216 392 60 370 955 5 


(1) Trainees in the Part-time Classes consist largely of employed persons who are being given training at the request of 
employers in War Production who wish to up-grade their employees. 

aes those graduates who, though actually placed prior to February 29, 1944, were not so reported until after Febru- 
ary l, : 

(3) The numbers shown as completed, but not reported placed, in the Province of Quebec. (490) includes all unplaced 
Trainees, who have completed their courses since the commencement of the War Emergency Training Program, in that Pro- 
vice. , : 
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TABLE 2—TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
DURING THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1943 


(Subject to Revision) 



































NuMBER IN TRAINING : CoMPLETED TRAINING 
patel From From 
April 1/43 At First Enrolled At End April 1/43 In 
to of February|in February|of February to February 
Feb 29/44 Feb. 29/44 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
RA CTAME Classesie sa siits arise ane eninace onic sera 30, 895 6, 465 959 5,502 23, 506 1,760 
NTI VACLASSOS Wee en ateiadiin eee feos ws laigie ane ea teas 12,613 2,503 564 2,361 9,377 635 
IN Gv VA CIASSOB Wanita Homies tule oeahe aA Mun ia aoe 3,761 868 106 709 2,895 258 
Ota lode se artes we tee 47,269 9, 836 1,629 8,572 35,778 2,653 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Hey CAVE CIMEROB. tune er wed Succat nema absent Oe Helis Catia rcs Wg ras y Kall ine meuatar TeMOuet, rd Se ee eee 
Atenity @lassesiiay tenons cesarean eateries eares 673 114 8 96 538 26 
INV Wi MASHER he le Busco aks seduce cee eee aes 25 WES AIA a aa 17 al say Giaancies 
Tota lee: aie ela § munis BA Re ty a oie 1,092 131 8 113 923 26 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
FU OVAT EY Classes sods cae ee esha gta wee ee ees 935 239 5. 216 613 22 
ATTA CIASSCS ie le er rite Matas tote eate pete rele 1,125 271 63 257 836 63 
INV Va LESSOR Gs ie tne ore ei Pounce sueahlc sen arace se ntars wad TD te ereritey aerate eer ctinntral ect creds [lebapr ahs ce ec fog Ty eer aicathret ae 
Potala wee Hime es Eu RRM 80S 2,061 510 58 473 1,450 85 
QUEBEC 
RE OvAT TG laigsos artiste nies ani Rw We dior WRN re eae 2,738 550 38 388 2,040 178 
INrmy, @laSsesy cee aati ee ies als ge es lateente tee 1, 857 315 66 279 1,424 45 
INV VE OlasBeS ar tetris ae seis ince toe violcietntel aaa aeeleyeiarars 228 20 18 22 116 14 
AO GA LO puma ic SectiRe cain! te eerorOe en ne 4, 823 885 122 689 3, 580 237 
ONTARIO 
DAG As et © LASROS abelian: ciieiiens sites ete ee ein cere 13, 919 2,876 407 2,345 10,797 859 
ATI Vi LASSORE Sein tamer denise sa termite se Listes) 4,198 791 235 697 3, 133 319 
Navy: Classesur nie sete ae ane Reon am ors 3,119 739 88 609 2,450 213 
ARE as ee a Boni Lt Peel Ne eaiate a a sea 21, 236 4,406 730 3,651 16,380 1,391 
MANITOBA 
RE @eAURAG lasses tantra nei ee etic tidanawi tn iret. 2, 936 656 210 672 2,032 174 
INriny, Classede rene sh cade re Smee Amana u cee Ser diaG 757 102 32 106 638 28 
OURS A eer cere eee en ar ured a elating 3, 693 758 242 778 2,670 202 
SASKATCHEWAN 
RE OAC TAC AGROR Sra nten oi aiac ant a eieatin Sraycie auc ese 3,220 678 1 587 2,618 90 
(Arn y1 Classen miu ema ae Renate ee ele 701 286 53 309 392 30 
Ova eens arene he ctae @ eesti ec 8 3,924 964 54 896 3,010 120 
ALBERTA 
REC WAN BAG lasses toate) ae ce wake eeirae eee ole 3, 202 665 il 614 2,381 39 
Arnaye GIASRe Rt. tem acne ed aS MinaUe eS He.) A 1,116 285 54 254 805 85 
INF VAO@ ASSES Er erie eres vant ee eit ccs 267 OL (aa tees ceo oui DOGO A ee sts teat 
PR Ota] aie en talk het ark Hew ees. 3 4,585 1,007 55 925 3,395 124 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Ri CoA PIG laSsesih. newark ca seamee shee ale 2 ria 3,548 801 297 680 2,642 398 
PATTY: CLASS Stet Mate Lees tee esate ie ya Aemers: 2,186 339 63 363 1,611 39 
ING VViC@ 1ASSCR I ee eminent ear Wa ee ne banat we: 121 SOu |e am teense ieee 4 aly 31 
PDOta lene es NOE nace tere cause 5, 855 1,175 360 1, 047 4,370 468 
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TABLE 83—TRAINING IN INDUSTRY DURING THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1944, WITH TOTALS 
FROM APRIL 1, 19483, TO FEBRUARY 29, 1944 


(Subject to Revision) 
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TRANSFERRED TO 


































NumMBERs IN TRAINING CoMPLETED PRODUCTION BEFORE 
TRAINING TRAINING FINISHED 
Fro A Fro Fro 
April 1/43] 5, . ’ April 1/43} | In |April 1/43] = In 
to rE AI) IAG: to February to February 
Feb. 29/44 ebruary| February| February Feb. 29/44 Feb. 29/44 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
Plant Schools piace. o< ce Men 7,988 578 5,499 961 66 
Women 10,610 775 7,381 1,176 53 
Part-time Classes........... Men 2,936 881 1, 981 DS, ls aicareeeeeee 
Women 1, 298 397 858.4] tiated cle ew Gull ec pen ie 
EGtalis, & ER ee ee 22, 832 2,631 15,719 1,170 2,166 119 
NOVA SCOTIA 
PAGnG SCHOGIS a ces eee eee. Men 185 4 Loves) ee eee Soils epee cans 
Women AGH Troe ae cisco teticiate te alee ee rE Pars et Ph a a MEE ALC HH Da vat! on 
Part-time Classes........... Men PASTE re Mee eae Cae a eA Ie Alec ea ZS Alper hie elie wear oth oa Lat ee 
WOMEN Ti ial Speier 8 Nee ee ate Pe a Yin ak vate Manet ed lyn 
PLOUAL est ome ioe cece 261 4 210g eee ee BO, digesta ees 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Plant Schools.............0. wee 63 15 a MM TD ky REALTY lt dey orencs | 
Women 11 5 Ned PRET ree, el fe en eee ee 
<i), <4 Nadia tcl) A Tea. 74 20 BO i oh ii Le Sh abiave aseid eens Peat een 
QUEBEC 
Plant Schools............... Men 2,852 223 1, 430 596 10 
Women 1,170 135 754 96 16 
Part-time Classes........... Men 699 271 358 233i eee eae 
Women 116 49 71 i ees er 
LOLI eRe Meer 2), Le 4,837 678 > 2.613 721 26 
ONTARIO 
Plant Schools............. .. {Men 4,317 282 3,635 59 | 1 
Women 6, 862 461 5, 647 28 i 
Part-time Classes........... en 1, 957 524 TALS, OO Wace ed terse eee aera 
Women 1,159 348 CA Me |, ei eee ie ears 
AL OUBL Seo: Phe oe 14, 295 1,615 11, 462 87 2 
Fae aR CA ee pcm (eee | mn, insu GEN CUTE g Seta (ad Ae LIP ee es Wale Suk: 
MANITOBA 
Plant Schoolsses.icseseeces. Men UO ete sae silicate chiens eee LOT Roeser Or lsat 
; Women 1,085 62 388 471 1 
Part-time Classes........... en Doral eee ss iee | okie Meet eed eters ane 71555] MORREIRY 6 1 A ed AES Ge BIW rating <> 
Women OM yeast st sedan ane areetee ON are ioe art ee pe PE eS el 
TOUR cet. Scere tiem 4.0 1,146 62 433 480 1 
ie i ee eer ee a eer, 
ALBERTA 
Pant, Schools. 2:5) cee. ioe pg as Se ieee mateas <invls tare BS oe al naeras © eM ose ae eats <1 eae ee ota ee CEEOL aR eee tae 
Women 392 47 150 OL eee avant 
otal a... cee eee 392 47 150 OL Mise aes eee 
TEST PASI PSNRET ors menace errr eccrine el Go Lia ie, eam AN (i aE i eae ela 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Plant Schoolsi.s. 0.0.00 cs Men 544 54 238 265 55 
Women 1,044 65 393 547 35 
Part-time Classes........... Men 224 86 LOST 240s ett tee reas ee 
Women LS erties ciel ease, teva acl eae ate ae EB SI 2 SER ee lee eee oc lee ee eee 
PREGA ten: Garces here ree 1, 827 205 801 812 90 
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TABLE 4—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 
FROM APRIL 1, 1943, TO FEBRUARY 29, 1944 


(Subject to Revision) 
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NUMBERS IN TRAINING PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 
From | AtFirst | Enrolled | At End | , *rom 
—_ a 1/43 ce: in Ay. April 1/48 fa In 
Oo to anuary 
Feb. 29/44 | February | February | February | pep '99/44 | February 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
TA SChOolse ee eee oe eeaeseet Men , 1, 592 511 192 579 656 64 
Women Wot 83 42 106 16 ete, 
nln dustry se erste ieee cle ane stieeeeins en 78 39 29 56 15 9 
Women 5 1 4 3 1 1 
ROC eae trcateere daly aves arse le crenata 1, 826 634 267 744 688 81 
NOVA SCOTIA 

HME SC OOS sce e ea asc ctaie lore eke ara ielevasienas at onelons Men 36 9 1 9 PAO beck Pra emir peg ae 
Winren! "| Seca c eee ee (oe trent MOA NIE MU eRe che LU Aa oc oe haere NLT ete ve agRalior er et|iel etemace tay ere caters 
Inbindustryanc. facecte sehen ace: Men 1 Tibet dient rate le a Boe) ae” ag he Slane eat Sea ae eee 
as aa 1c 1 POUR techs ame seedny PREM [elena INR tl [oes ine re Fe) Dba ee mA ReTELCO Ure ition RS [8 Lie eho Boas oe 
AYO CNUEY DAR IOR A ABEL e Se eRe Sif 10 1 9 PA eee YBa oe es 

NEW BRUNSWICK 
TmiSchoolssaste lease cee Cee tee Men 44 iy) 3 14 14 1 
: Women |ecenes Re Nats cice eh R neR eS Iiomtln © (IMT ERA Ro | ya aatits To ai oe tal [ig leat gaia aL re MRE Ese oe rey chs ate 
Inplndustrys hth occurs eens tee Men 1 WAS ht eaeta Pep Ce ER oie Fie sy ete wees 
AWifeva c=) seul Vea me sco area (AME foal a einai 6 nial an recctorokud one 
ud (5) UU AS ey ee aT ae PLR eI Pa 45 13 3 15 14 t 

QUEBEC 
AN SCHOOIS ee eco coins co edcis Beane sie Men 463 103 55 116 212 5) 
Women 23 15 3 14 3 
npn dustry cos eases ers teieleiaee en 4 1 2 Pad I Sle eA y+ 8h a a 
LIZ oy ac) na Wl RAP LSReCRI et on ners Bi PBA Sr ups Oe nein Vet sealed eo aioe Sea HAAR nae chek Ct 
Tota lee Oye icin Wa ora eae a ere lsat 490 119 61 134 AUT 26 
ONTARIO 
Ini Schools scie eis tsi cs erataierereorsiers Men 247 Ta 48 96 114 19 
Women 27 12 7 15 it 
Ingindustrye cnetesre pans sean cesta Men..... 36 20 8 21 12 af 
Women 4 i 3 2 1 1 
Otel Heer Wes tates tidiale's om isch outer: 314 110 66 134 130 28 
MANITOBA 

AMESCHOGISH shrctsron’ sche cera testo osllete oie Men ie) 67 21 75 43 4 
Women 29 18 6 18 4 2 
Unglndustry ee aera sco eittesieicte en 5 1 4 Las eee nee eae as [ acs Pcks eee tate 
WOTTON: le eee RRC Le cet sca teve, Sha etre [Meee Dc eiala lta ces Siena oy eae [icatat sistas stn eraes 
Vota: saad delet ie saiee hea eiee 207 86 31 98 47 6 

SASKATCHEWAN 
In; Schools weiwe, aust sua. eee Men 148 55 12 61 69 5 
Women 13 9 3 12 DN avalos: sesbereeare 
INV INGUSELY 2. pote e eee ote ee eee Men 7 3 4 EN Wises ek Cea nal Di Saat neti 
WOmmen ile oss csa ols coe [eee ete ate BIL Rae Sen sr ahed vai toe ate meattab a snaLa Nha PPT aieca cme keene Sitka rere 
Kl Bo) Bie ie Bee ae path rear ate 168 67 19 80 70 5 

ALBERTA 
Tr Schoolsecesee acne tee oe UN Pe Re Men 238 109 26 121 89 8 
Women 30 Li 12 27 1 1 
Invln dustryccades ince ie os dele see ota Men 8 4 3 6 1 1 
WOmen Moc oes eerie ee | er emcee ail are acc csret cts cette | Marsters etstteneterapst ieite orsy eset, oe cate 
Tota lian seein te ns ceric atic are <scoeys 276 130 4] 154 91 10 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

IniSchnoo lsc eee crctne a soho ea ete aiaeke Men 243 79 26 87 94 4 
Women 29 12 11 20 Oe nye here Sb 
Intlndustry arses st. el eee Men 16 8 7 12 2 1 
Women ad Ley pone eee 1 jh) (Rated aOR at AN Pt Dee eS es 
Wotal: “SEL saes ewes s08 289 99 45 120 98 5 


(1) Includes those graduates who, though actually placed prior to February 29, 1944, were not so reported until after 
February 1, 1944. 


Activities of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Statistical Analysis Covering Unemployment Insurance Benefiti— 
Compliance with Mobilization Regulations Necessary to Obtain 
Benefit—Veterans’ Placement Adviser Appointed 


‘[ HERE were 12,284 claims for unemploy- 

ment insurance benefit registered in local 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission during February. This is the largest 
monthly total to date and is an increase of 
533 over the 11,751 claims received in 
January. During January and F ebruary, 1943, 
4,637 and 4,822 claims were filed. It will thus 
be seen that the increase between January 
and February this year represents an expected 
seasonal rise, but the total number of claims 
recorded each month during 
winter greatly exceeds the monthly totals a 
year ago. 

Of the 11,432 claims sent forward to 
insurance offices during February, 8,152 were 
considered entitled to benefit and 6,337 
commenced receiving benefit payments. In 
all, 9,056 persons were paid one or more 
benefit cheques during February, representing 
a total of $301,393 for 158,455 days of com- 
pensated unemployment. This compares with 
a total of $129,722 paid to 4,079 persons for 
69,082 days in February, 1943. 

The average duration of the cases of 
compensated unemployment was 17-5 days 
this February, compared with 16-9 days in 
February, 1948. The average amount paid 
per beneficiary per compensated day of unem- 
ployment in February, 1944, was $33.28 and 
$1.90 respectively, as compared with $31.80 
and $1.88 in February, 1943. (See tables 3 
and 5.) 


Compliance with N.S.S. Mobilization Regula- 
tions Essential for Benefit 


It was announced early in April by Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, that 
in future male applicants for unemployment 
insurance benefit must present proof that they 
have complied with National Selective Service 
Mobilization Regulations. 

Order in Council P.C. 2222, March 30, 


requires every male applicant for benefit to. 


produce satisfactory evidence, such as birth 
or marriage certificate that he is not a 
“designated man” under the military call-up. 
If he is a designated man he must prodiuce 
the necessary documents to show that he has 
complied with Mobilization Regulations. 

The Order augments the present nationwide 
check-up on all civilian men of military age 

* Statistical breakdown, also the base for tables 3, 4 
and 5 were supplied by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


the present ° 


who are subject to the regulations. Similar 
proof of compliance has been required for 


some time of men_ seeking employment 
through an office of National Selective 
Service. 


Veterans’ Placement Adviser 


The appointment of Brigadier J. E. Lyon 
to the position of Veterans’ Placement Officer 
with the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion at Ottawa was announced toward the 
end of March. Brigadier Lyon will act as 
liaison officer with the Departments of 
Defence and Pensions and National Health. 
He will also formulate policies, design tech- 
niques and advise generally in connection: 
with the return to employment of persons 
demobilized from the armed services, 

Brigadier Lyon received his education in 
Ottawa schools and at the Royal Military 
College. He holds certificates as a Dominion 
and an Ontario land surveyer and served 
with the Canadian Engineers in France and 
Belgium in the first Great War. He was 
made a captain in the permanent force in 
1921, and after a two-year course at the 
School of Military Engineering, Chatham, 
England, was made District Engineer Officer, 
M.D. No. 5 at Quebec City in 1925. In 
1931-19382 he attended the Imperial Staff 
College at Camberley, England, and upon his 
return to Canada was appointed District 
Engineer Officer M.D. No. 3 at Kingston. 
From 1936 to September 1940, he was 
General Staff Officer, Surveys, Ottawa, follow- 
ing which he was appointed General Staff 
Officer, Operations. In December, 1941, he 
became Director of Military Operations and 
Intelligence. 


In June, 1942, Brigadier Lyon was sent to 
Pacific command as Colonel General Staff, 
and was promoted to Brigadier two months 
later. He relinquished his duties at Pacific 
command in March, 1943, on account of 
ill-health, and in July accepted employment 
with Coast Construction Company of Van- 
couver on their contract to construct a new 
airport for the United States government at 
Edmonton. Shortly thereafter he was made 
Comptroller and Executive Officer for the 
Company, which position he relinquished to 
accept the appointment with the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 
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Insurance Registrations TABLE 2—NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS 

FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 

Reports received from local offices of the Ocal OFFICES, FEBRUARY, 1942, TO FEBRUARY, 

Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 

that at April 1, 1944, 138,366 employers Pela hogs se aoe Ne ae 663 
with insured employees were registered, and PEN UTnYCE Sey si sar airlines at 06 ee 
3,172,617 employees were issued with insur- Mfag tooo se Mine ie mgg 
ance books. 5 MUI Od Palen Gin Abe aries Ny ba 4,629 
Registrations according to Regions and for Aaah le A het a MEA ae 
Canada as a whole are shown in the following Septembers« 1042 «jelous dow leu. i118 
Table :— Mero ber 1942 yc bs Ney (ee 1,058 
November)? 1042" 00g Wier Moe 1,748 
Deceiver) LOAF Melb ih aN dai a B,001 
TABLE 1—PROGRESS OF REGISTRATIONS AS AT Dama ary ae LO4e | ene. Lire th Nay 4,637 
Apri 1, 1944 Pebraary 1949 oie mee 4,822 
; LANCE WL Ote Ue ee re ere ae 5,046 
Employers Insured AD ETLOA SH AU U i aluek witb satuadal 3,953 
F Establishments Persons | Wha y LOSS Ohi 14) aul, pe Monee i 2027 
Region— Registered Registered Tires AOA ty OF ee) VN ine 1,772 
NEAMUPINIES 50/1 ts a Uh etn 240,971 ALOR ks, eae CCCI, ai el 1,087 
Cee a Ae OR 36,860 989,672 RAL GAISU LOE eal cd als cP AS Wleas Coane 1,370 
CVEATION Wit Oo we nant 51,638 1,223,228 Deptember,. LOL oe Gas 1,013 
Prarpios lied as Py Hy Py 2 AOD 424,935 Oebober nid G43 Wee Gin wey leis al ees 1,475 
POG ier eae oon ce 13,195 293,811 November. 19435. 60 vata esa ie 2,896 
—_———— —_— Detember:- L948 i od) co. Lvianwer 6,562 
Total for Canada. 138,366 3,172,617 PATATAY iL OAAN He a eS RE aN May 11,751 
Sahin pane 2 Pepriayyy LOke Oe ines weer 12,284 


TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, FEBRUARY, 1944 








Claims Disposal of Claims 
Claims Filed at Received at (includes claims pending from 
Local Offices Insurance previous months) 
Province —__——————_] Offices for 
Adjudica- | Entitled Not j 
Total Initial | Renewal tion to Entitled Pending 


Benefit to Benefit 


Princes. dwardslslands) sess. ee: 43 40 3 30 26 5 31 
INOW RSC OUI ARNE rs Sa een Sterne LIL Ri 388 316 a 44] 351 33 153 
INewe Bruns WIC 2 rue Sey 4 uid. mean aie 249 230 19 210 122 28 134 
QUEBEC ener Ue ete m oumiae sea tue 5,415 4,606 809 5, 255 3,467 819 3,038 
Ontario sss Peer mmc Oe Nek RCS 2,142 1, 888 254 1, 889 1, 582 238 374 
Manitoba cece. tren tane yn cuca, Papo act (ie! fa 92 719 783 826 647 135 588 
Saskatchewan veda eile mr ome a Moe 348 296 ey) 372 390 45 70 
SA Demian Fem mmerwin nee crt eer gate Nace 2,054 1,970 84 1,508 764 105 824 
Britisiai@olurm rare ene wlan 853 798 55 894 803 68 220 

Total, Canada, February, 1944..... 12, 284 102863 042 11, 432 8, 152 1,476 5, 432 

Total, Canada, January, 1944...... igen. 10, 516 1, 235 10, 765 8,334 995 3,873 


Total, Canada, February, 1943..... 4, 822 4, 288 534 4,741 3,896 898 1,535 
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TABLE 4—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT AND CHIEF REASONS FOR 
NON-ENTITLEMENT 
Month Cumulative 
fo) Total 
Reasons for Non-entitlement February | April 1, 1943- 

1944 Feb. 29, 1944 
Insufficient contributions; and not in insurable employment................ ccc cece ee cece eee teens 694 2, 209 
Noticapableotiworltvand notiavatlable:fonworkisae. seein, © streets testes = cecrteeesiae ere sro ti tat ainie 16 136 
Mossiomwork due toa labour dispute: vaok eau One Me emia Acicts arciceiss acters staaieters eso stt care a 20 109 
Refused offer of work; and néglected opportunity to work. .........2 0. ccc ee cece cece esnceeceere cs 10 100 
MISCHATFECIOL MUISCOMGUCTE! Woes «ii actss Reais cree ciara nt eaten en: els Px tune Paratte etlsve rate afte ena alienate evexavorstone it sie 92 433 
Woluntanilyalethem ployment) withoutius tCAUSCh amen aiin cia astray ceri ele ero aitsccr i te taneaenees ee 598 Silva 
Ober TEasons (Lyre ese cde casters cro eee eae ee welt fetal ascteRa eee a Pyaia revs Ee fue atta vansus olcr ate alee ceamerans See ust sior 46 114 
Total aire keh Ske A A, RR ee Me CL OM OL Sen ee eS een ae a 1,476 6, 272 





(1) These include: claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written direc- 
tions; claimants being in class‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT; AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, FEBRUARY, 1944 














Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commencing of Amount 
Province Benefit Benefit Days’ of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
PrINCe MOG AT CALSLAMLCee., emerten nme ta ae tt tale Myer Mee Reo ielene ere cece aver 35 18 57 943 
IN OVENS COULA My tpt UAOEATE Sc litee ui oles ait eRe pe ARMe eet fora. vs sais teuaoll 707 326 125.112 22, 842 
BNEW HEISEELS Wl Cae Mi In eet ek dele 25 Ue AN cen IIRC oC Une alta 97 71 ogo 2,464 
(BU eH OXY MC aah NAS LL eA AMOI REARS OE dR 2 RU RA gu ne 3, 665 2,857 Wepre! 133, 949 
CDT ATIOM Mrs iotec pera sieue sre ee ues eh eas ad deel acces ta aie De eR Mp stare) eke! over eae 1,491 985 22, 222 44,996 
SY [fsb ata) oy: Wyte ate sere WA goeisaiee TE OT a ee A cali EN peeiny TI Ure! ie Be I 852 592 15, 242 28, 993 
SAS ALCO WAI Maser nen eatin AAI Aho a pictnaamaws me eo cuca, tact as ee 649 479 10, 332 19,315 
BAT OL bared re i eRe Acetone CLR ee som ENTE PRO Royce cis 1x eas 620 401 8,912 17,510 
ES Tibis tO OLUTIUO LA pany stoi ee ee ey ese Loa sot ence Care TRE IO ele ds ever heat 940 608 15, 413 30, 381 
Total, Canaaa, Hebruary,; 1944s. eee deceis aces esate 9,056 6,337 158, 455 301, 393 
Motal Canada sanuanry,..1O44 emer mane. nA. sce 4,570 3, 263 69, 637 131,037 
MotalaCanaday Mebruary, 1O43iuaemersted. «se skecs ss foe 4,079 . 2,827 69, 082 129, 722 
Average duration of unemployment compensated. .1..3 02.0... 1-02 merece tee cress wwinseoewns 17-5 days 
Average amoun trol penehit paldmper DersOMn wan ..: «die eee on le IS tee ete ele Pia tlonlmioeen $ 33.28 


Average amount paid per compensated day of unemployment...............ccceee ee eeeeees $ = ©61.90 
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"INSURANCE ConTRIBU 


ge 


. CERTAINLY - your employer and the 
government put in more than 


OWS REGULARLY? VER, 


DOESN'T ANYONE ELSE PAY?? 


your own contribution. 


BECAUSE all unemployment. insu 
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NEW TYPES OF WGA Tia 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION : 


FIGHTING 
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eet Ray yes 
NO. The first time you make a claim it takes 


have a short waiting period so there'll be more a about half an hour. After that, it's only a few 


money for longer spells of unemployment. eo. 


PRINTED IN CANADA 





minutes every week—if you're still out of work. 
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YOU BO! 


BECAUSE you've made enough 
unemployment insurance contributions 
to get cash benetit. 


NO! 


.. take your unemployment Insurance book 
to an Employment and Selective Service 
office and ask for the claims section. 


2 xF le: If you h ife and have 
HOW MUCH DO. [CET 2. Bierce ee se oe iio a wiek 


IF YOU ARE SINGLE... IF YOU ARE MARRIED 
th 
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Employment and Unemployment 





Summary 


NFORMATION in this section regarding 
the employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources: 


The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of February, as reported by employers. 
—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
each month reports from firms employing 
fifteen or more employees. These firms repre- 
sent practically all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business operations. 

The Bureau has been receiving these reports 
for many years; hence, although the figures 
given show considerably less than the total 
number of persons employed in Canada, they 
give a valid picture of the trend of employ- 
ment in Canada over a period of years. 

Returns received from 14,311 co-operating 
firms indicated a continued curtailment in 
industrial activity at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, their staffs aggregating 1,843,389 persons, 
as compared with 1,869,151 reported on Janu- 
aryl} ; 

The index number of employment (based 
on the 1926 average as 100) was 183-1 as com- 


pared with 185-7 in the preceding month, and 


was 1-1 per cent higher than at February 1, 
1943. 

Information is also embodied in this article 
concerning payrolls, which is furnished each 
month by the co-operating firms. The per 
capita average weekly wage of $31.75 showed 
an increase from that of $29.69 at the begin- 
ning of January while at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, 1943, the figure was $29.96. 


Report on employment conditions for 
March.—A summary of employment con- 
ditions for the month of March has been 
prepared by the Research and _ Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis 
of reports received from Local Employment 
and Selective Service Offices across Canada. 
These reports describe employment conditions 
in the Maritime, Quebec, Ontario, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions. 


Applications for employment; vacancies, 
and placements, February, 1944.—From the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
come reports showing the number of positions 
reported as vacant across the Dominion, 
together with the number of applications for 
employment and the number of placements 
effected. : 

Reports received from Employment and 
Selective Service Offices during the four weeks 
February 4 to March 2, 1944, showed slight 
declines in the average daily placements both 
when compared with the preceding five weeks 
ending February 3, and with the period Janu- 
ary 29 to February 25, 1948. The most per- 
ceptible changes under the first comparison 
were losses in services, manufacturing, and 
forestry and logging though minor declines 
were shown in all other industrial groups ex- 
cept agriculture, and fishing hunting and trap- 
ping which remained unchanged. Under the 
second comparison, all industrial divisions ex- 
cept forestry and logging and trade, registered 
declines, the most marked being in manufac- 
turing, construction and services. 


Unemployment in trade unions.—The 
Department of Labour receives reports from 
the local trade unions throughout Canada, 
showing the number of their members who 
were unemployed during the period under 
review. 

The statistical article summing up the in- 
formation contained in these reports, formerly 
run monthly in the Lasour Gazerrs, will in 
future appear quarterly. The last monthly 
article was published in the February issue. 

Unemployment as reported by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission.—In the 
article Activities of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission appears each month a state- 
ment showing the number of claims made 
each month for unemployment insurance 
benefit. 

During February, 1944, 12284 persons made 
claim for benefit, as compared with 4,637 in 
January, 1943, and 4,822 in February, 1943. 
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The Employment Situation at the Beginning of February, 1944, 
as Reported by Employers 


HERE was continued curtailment in in- 

dustrial activity at the beginning of 
February, repeating the situation indicated at 
midwinter in five of the last six years. Previ- 
ously, employment had usually, though not 
invariably, shown partial recovery at Febru- 
ary 1 from the year-end lay-offs; the average 
change in employment between January 1 and 
February 1 in the period, 1921-1948, has been 
a slight gain. The 14,311 firms furnishing data 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
February 1, 1944, reported a combined working 
force of 1,843,389, as compared with 1,869,151 
at January 1. This decline of 25,762 persons, 
or 1:4 per cent, reduced the index number of 
employment (1926—100), from 185-7 at Janu- 
ary 1, to 183-1 at the date under review, when 
it was 1-1 per cent higher than the February 1, 
1943, figure of 181-2. Since the reduction was 
contrary. to the usual movement at Febru- 


ary 1 in the experience of the period, 1929-37, 
used in calculating the factors of seasonal 
variation, the seasonally-adjusted index was 
also lowered, falling from its previous maxi- 
mum of 192-9 at January 1, to 190°3 at the 
date under review. 

The resumption of normal operations, inter- 
rupted in many establishments over the 
holiday season, brought about a substantial 
increase in the weekly payrolls reported at the 
beginning of February. These aggregated 
$58,531,994, as compared with $55,496,961 at 
January 1. The gain was 5-5 per cent. The 
per capita average, which had declined from 
$31.61 at December 1 to $29.69 at January 1, 
rose to $31.75 at the latest date, the highest 
in the record. The increase of $2.06 in the 
weekly earnings at February 1 as compared 
with January 1 approximated that of $2.04 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is- based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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indicated in the same comparison in 1943, 
when the February 1 average had been $29.96. 

Improvement was indicated in manufac- 
turing at the beginning of February, but the 
gain of 4,778 persons was the smallest at mid- 
winter in any year since 1933. The increases 
over January 1 took place wholly in the 
manufacture of non-durable goods, the largest 
being in textile and rubber factories. On the 
other hand, the production of heavy manu- 
factured goods showed a further decline. 
Non-ferrous, metal plants reported the most 
pronounced reductions, but the trend was also 
downward in the iron and steel and electrical 
apparatus industries. 

The non-manufacturing divisions, on the 
whole, afforded less employment at the date 
under review, when the curtailment was 
mainly of a seasonal character. There were 
losses of 4,245 persons in _ transportation, 
18,781 in construction and 12,704 in trade. 
Communications reported no general change, 
while logging, mining and services showed 
greater activity. The gains of 3,295 in logging 
and 1,536 in mining were contra-seasonal. 
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Payrolls 


The salaries and wages distributed at Febru- 
ary 1 by the co-operating employers totalled 
$58,531,994, exceeding by $3,035,033, or 5-5 per 
cent, the weekly payroll reported on or about 
January 1, when the disbursement had been 
affected by the observance of the year-end 
holidays. The weekly per capita average 
earnings advanced from $29.69 at January 1, to 
$31.75 at the first of February, as compared 
with $29.96 at February 1, 1943, and $27.65 at 
February 1, 1942. 

The latest survey shows that, including the 
statistics for financial institutions, the number 
of persons in recorded employment was 
1,908,265, as compared with 1,934,006 at 
January 1. The sums distributed in weekly 
salaries and wages among these persons 
amounted to $60,600,198, while those employed 
at January 1 received $57,573,526. The per 
capita average for the nine main industries, 
including finance, was $31.76, as compared with 
$29.77 at the beginning of January, and $30.00 
at February 1, 1943. 


TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 
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_———————— ee 


Employ- 
ment 





Ereut LEADING INDUSTRIES 


Index Numbers of 


MANUFACTURING 





Index Numbers of 


Aggregate | Per Capita| Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita 
Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
$ $ 
100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 25-57 
103-9 25-49 102-8 103-6 25-82 
106-9 25-69 105-2 107-3 26-06 
109-8 26-04 108-0 110-8 26-22 
113-3 26-37 110-1 115-4 26-80 
117-3 27-02 111-6 120-4 27-59 
119-4 27°32 112-1 123-1 28-15 
112-1 26-13 111-4 114-3 26-32 
118-3 27-65 113-8 126-0 28-39 
119-3 27-92 116-5 129-8 28-58 
121-4 28-41 118-7 133-9 28-94 
123-8 28-59 120-4 137-0 29-19 
125-3 28-20 122-6 137-2 28-73 
129-5 28-49 124-7 141-7 29-16 
131-6 28-62 126-4 143-2 29-08 
135-3 29-29 128-3 148-5 29-72 
137-8 29-51 129-9 152-5 80-15 
140-6 29-81 130-1 155-3 30-70 
144-0 30-06 132-0 159-7 31-17 
131-7 27-92 130-7 142-5 28-11 
139-3 29-96 132-2 157-0 30-65 
143-0 30-72 133-0 162-1 31-49 
144-1 31-14 133-5 164-3 31-81 
139-6 30-59 132-7 159-5 31-09 
143-4 80-93 133-5 163-1 31-62 
145-5 80-97 134-8 164-7 31-62 
147-5 31-06 135-5 166-2 31-77 
148-7 31-30 136-8 169-0 32-03 
150-8 31-53 137-7 171-9 32-37 
152-0 31-60 137°4 172-7 32-62 
158-4 31-61 137-4 174-0 32-86 
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Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading in- 
dustrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the eight leading industrial cities, 
and gives comparisons as at January 1, 1944, 
and February 1, 1943. 

The index numbers of payrolls are based 
on the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have been 
converted from their original base, 1926—100, 
to June 1, 1941, as 100. The report indicates 
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that in the period for which data are available, 
there has been a general increase of 19:8 per 
cent in the number of persons in recorded 
employment in the eight leading industrial 
groups, while the aggregate weekly earnings of 
these persons are higher by 48-1 per cent. 
Including finance, the gain in employment 
Troma ume 7 OA Tiree, February 1, 1944, 
amounted to 19-3 per cent, and that in pay- 
rolls, to 46-9 per cent. 

Between February 1, 1943, and February 1, 
1944, there was an increase of 1-1 per cent in 
employment in the eight industries, accom- 


TABLE II-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at February 1, 1944, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at February 1, 1944, January 
1, 1944 and February 1, 1943. Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to Revision) 
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InpEx NUMBERS OF 











Number of] Aggregate Per Capita - r- —Ke— 
Geographical and |Employees Weekly Weekly Earnings Aggregate Weekly 
Industrial Unit Reported | Payrolls at Employment Payrolls 
at at 
Feb. 1, Feb. 1, | Feb.1,{ Jan.1, | Feb. 1,| Feb. 1, | Jan. 1, | Feb. 1, | Feb. 1,] Jan1, {Feb. 1, 
1944 1944 1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 
(a) PROVINCES $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces. . 133,976 | 4,012,124 | 29-95 | 27-01 | 26-46 | 116-2] 122-2] 109-8 160-0 | 151-5 134-5 
Prince Edward Isl.. 2,495 62, 456 25-03 23-58 22-70 118-4 119-5 104-6 138-6 131-7 108-1 
Nova Scotia........ 78,342 | 2,475,950 31-60 27-60 27-29 113-1 117-3 109-7 159-7 144-7 134-2 
New Brunswick... 53,139 | 1,473,718 27-73 26-31 25-36 121-5 130-8 111-3 161-5 164-1 136-3 
Quebec.............. 586,195 |17,564,005 | 29-96 | 28-14] 28,33 | 126-2] 128-0] 126 ‘3 | 158-1] 150-5 151-7 
Ontario.............. 751,464 |24,767,572 32-96 30-73 31-54 114-1 114-5 115-3 138-8 130-0 134-9 
Prairie Provinces... 196,694 | 6,106,674 31-05 30-39 29-77 113-1 116-5 105-0 134-0 135-3 120-0 
anitobaswnss ese o: 91,715 | 2,761, 687 30-11 29-63 29-59 111-9 113-8 106-4 127-1 126-9 119-3 
Saskatchewan...... 35,853 | 1,063,451 29-66 28-94 28-84 101-6 107-9 95-6 120-5 124-8 110-7 
PAID OrbEa eatin ey cela 69,126 | 2,281,536 33-01 32-17 30-54 121-8 126-2 108-9 152-1 153-6 126-7 
British Columbia.. 175,060 | 6,081,619 | 34-74 | 31-79 | 31-22] 139-4] 141-0 1384-5 | 172-6] 159-7 151-9 
CANADA........| 1,843,389 |58,531,994 | 31-75 | 29-69 29-96 | 119-8 | 121-5] 118-5 | 148-1] 140-4 139-3 
(b) Crrzs 
Montreale ees. 293,593 | 9,236,742 | 31-46] 29-52] 29-85] 135-3] 135-5 | 129-3 167-3 | 157-2 155-4 
Quebec City.......... 39,103 | 1,117,019 28-57 25-00 25-16 165-7 169-5 157-8 228-8 204-8 193-3 
Morontocnse aan. ome 254,769 | 8,388, 247 32-92 30-72 31-50 128-8 129-2 126-1 158-0 147-8 149-2 
Ottawa scareeost et 21,276 578, 039 27-17 26-34 26-58 107-1 110-0 108-0 126-4 125-6 125-3 
Hamilton ie... cee 58,820 | 1,988,321 33-80 30°95 32-33 110-9 111-2 119-4 136-4 125-1 140-5 
Windsortenea. ee: 40,440 | 1,798,815 44-48 37-73 42-06 129-2 130-1 137-2 150-9 129-0 152-0 
Winnipeg occ kare tiene 61,351 | 1,732,561 28-24 27-45 27-92 119-3 120-5 109-2 132-9 130-5 120-6 
Vancouver.....¢. 00h. 90,940 | 3,103,809 34-13 30-08 29-89 179-0 180-6 169-1 233-8 208-0 196-0 
(ce) InpustRms 
Manufacturing........ 1,188,145 |38,927,919 | 32-76] 30-18] 30:651 135-3 134-8 | 132-2] 170-6] 156-5 157-0 
Durable Goods!.... 667,834 |23, 938, 057 35-84 32-50 26-99 156-4 157-1 151-1 200-1 182-3 180-7 
Non-Durable Goods 503,075 |14,340, 618 28-51 26-80 33-31 116-3 114-5 115-2 140-0 129-6 132-5 
Electric Light and 
Powers a) Stiie® 17, 236 649, 244 37-67 36-52 86-54 90-3 91-7 90-1 105-5 103-9 102-1 
Mogging yi tata is 81,344 | 2,029, 222 24-95 24-08 20-54 171-7 164-7 147-7 218-5 202-4 160-9 
Manin ees ethan 74,419 | 2,846, 627 88-25 34-14 35-89 90-0 88-1 91-1 109-3 95-5 104-4 
Communications...... 28, 066 859, 806 30-64 30-86 28-91 108-1 108-1 106-1 122-2 123-1 113-1 
Transportation........ 144, 253 | 5,190,540 35-98 35-79 86-18-} 115-1 118-4 106-4 130-1 133-2 121-4 
Construction and 
Maintenance........ 114,618 | 3,420,726 | 29-84] 28-70] 28.89 65-2 75°8 90-1 85-3 95-5 114-4 
ISEEVAICES er re eee 44,099 853, 074 19-34 18-94 18-30 114-6 113-7 105-1 136-9 132-9 120-2 
Prad@auay ses a te ea 168,445 | 4,404,080 | 26-15 | 25-30] 25-05 | 102-0] 109-7 95-2 | 114-1] 118-8 105-0 
Eight Leading In- d 
dustries............ 1,843,389 |58,531,994 | 31-75 | 29-69 | 29-96] 119-8 | 121-5 118-5 | 148-1] 140-4 139-3 
Hin ance ssa ne eee 64,876 | 2,068,204 | 31-83 | 32-02] 31-21] 108-3] 108-2] 105-3] 119-3 120-3 114-1 
Total—Nine Leading : 
Industries......... 1,908,265 |60,600,198 | 31-76 | 29-77 | 30-00] 119-3| 120-9 117-9 | 146-9 | 189-5 138-3 





1 This classification comprises the following:—Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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panied by that of 6-2 per cent in the weekly 
payrolls. The explanation previously given 
for the much greater rise in the latter than in 
the former may again be stated: (1) the 
growing concentration of workers in the heavy 
manufacturing industries, where rates of pay 
are above the average and, in addition, there 
has been a considerable amount of overtime 
work; (2) the payment of cost-of-living allow- 
ances to the majority of workers; the rates 
at which these allowances were calculated were 
increased on more than one occasion before 
their absorption into the basic wage rates as 
from February 15, 1944; (3) the progressive 
upgrading of employees as they gain experl- 
ence in their work; and (4) the payment of 
higher wage-rates in a number of cases. 
Mainly as a result of wartime conditions, 
the expansion in employment and payrolls in 
manufacturing in the period of observation has 
been much greater than that in the non- 
manufacturing industries, the index of em- 
ployment in factories having risen by 35-3 per 
cent from June 1, 1941, since when the index 
of payrolls has advanced by 70-6 per cent. 
The weekly earnings of the typical individual 
engaged in factory work have increased by 
28-1 per cent, while the all-industries’ average 
has gained by 25-7 per cent. The factors given 
above as influencing the all-industries’ trends 
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operate with greater force in the case of 
manufacturing. 

Even more pronounced than the expansion 
in the number of workers and the payrolls in 
manufacturing as a whole in recent months, is 
that which has taken place in plants producing 
durable goods, in which the index of employ- 
ment has risen by 56-4 per cent, and that of 
payrolls by 100-1 per cent from June 1, 1941, 
to February 1, 1944. Despite considerable cur- 
tailment in the non-durable goods division, the 
index number of employment in this group 
was 16:3 per cent above that indicated at 
June 1, 1941, while the increases in the pay- 
rolls amounted to 40 per cent. 

In regard to the marked variations shown 
in the average earnings of workers in the 
different industrial classes, it must be borne 
in mind that the sex distribution of such per- 
sons is an important factor, frequently associ- 
ated with variations in the age groups. In 
general, the female workers tend to belong to 
the younger age classes, in which the earnings 
are naturally lower than among those of 
greater experience. The matter of short-time 
or over-time may also considerably influence 
the reported aggregates and averages, which 
likewise reflect variations in the extent to 
which casual labour is used. The degree of 
skill generally required of workers in the 
industry is obviously also an extremely impor- 
tant factor. 


TABLE III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(AveRAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





od 
o 
a re C pe F 
5. ao} 8 a 
eee esas 1 EE 
Lert = 
5 pf Hee by mcs ie he oe 
Bleboil moet tence 96-6 OR A euat Meee mi h cle toes, liavels 6 & Soe 
Bebe 1: (1928's hee 102-0 £7 fO( UP Waaas. 553i lencrotiete chan Penasco 
Bobi t, 1020.45. TIO hal LOReG Ts ean teeth kes d sss Vos 
eb Wi MOS Onk aiete 111-6 MLD hi ce aioe etttake aiererel cscs) oom lokecs 
Bebe moive TOOT LO Oilers serrate casera acs «)teeboks 
Sb ue nmOozccr rire 89-7 QO.) Ih ser ceere a lips edes ovsnce| avin leca tomas 
Bob.) 11,1988 ose Fy NOE Ree DL 0 i ee ene ian IEE 
Reba) 1,984 oereee CAAA tal Oil 3 il kre repre fe tntaee atonal ccs se topes 
Hebe vii dOsonais. 94-6 1 OO eee Ree ater ates ills rcvataye tones 
Web aly wags Ouse ta, 98-4 10:2 sl ae aera rere eee. Gallas s eyo 
TOPS oye pW ta Le vA 104-1 TO Zio By hin nee sect eee sr ol nics. aes 
eb W938. nor 110-4 112-3 76-0 116-4 109-6 
Bebe el hl 9389 ee: 106-5 100-5 79-2 107-8 92-9 
Mebs 1p 1940 nse 114-4 118-4 85-1 124-9 112-5 
Heb. li) 2941008. 213 135-2 135-2 130-6 142-7 126-3 
Feb: 1,°1942.....4.. 165-4 178-8 115-1 202-4 153-4 
Hel. - 151943. 0.0. 181-2 167-4 108-3 184-2 150-1 
Dare ids 194405 ci 185-7 | 186-3 128-0 | 196-9 176-4 
Feb. 1, 1944...... 183-2 177-1 126-8 189-9 163-9 
Relative weight of 
employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic areas 
as at Feb. 1, 1944.} 100-0 7:3 “1 4-3 2-9 
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101-6 104-9 NOS 2 Bile ccs veretotes | ereetere ore] hes tee ote 93-5 
105-9 117-0 WES Mie oe sveve alittle exerereney|eeaetare etsy 96-4 
108-2 117-1 LOQEST fe bicecs eral edaeveler taste litskerateKeiene 99-9 
98-8 101-7 NOUSOR pa itee.e. ave tere hal] eve ecoratete 93-8 
85-9 92-7 Qs Se acacia she Wecmirots alene (eve lemstare ene 77-5 
75°7 78:9 SOSA serge seueene| letters © aueil cue eveneterste 68-0 
88-5 95:3 GAS TT ences aleve dl teers) sere camo ekome 84-1 
89-5 100-2 SOR Zell comes calllteettanse leben meretcte 89-6 
95-2 102-4 3 lel ean eetar oll eta e overs| sateeyetreceas 94-1 
106-7 108-4 Of eA lecaricvts cilleaterecnen create erate evans 91-3 
114-5 116-2 91-7 91-1 89-0 94-4 96-4 
113-0 109-2 93-9 89-2 96-0 99-9 96-2 
116-0 120-2 100-8 96-2 98-0 109-6 100-0 
139-4 143-4 112-2 107-7 108-4 121-7 118-0 
176-7 173-3 126-8 123-3 109-9 143-2 140-5 
198-7 186-6 134-7 132-7 121-8 146-5 181-4 
201-3 185-4 149-5 141-6 137-5 169-7 190-2 
198°5 184-8 145-1 139-6 129-5 163-8 188-0 
31-8 40-7 10-7 5-0 2-0 3°7 9-5 


eee eee eee ee eee ee 


Nors.—The 


“Relative weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 


number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








1Relative Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 
Industries Weight 1944 1944 1943 

PULL ECU LTT DUM ARS ae PRR NA AY hn ma ie 64-5 227-3 226-4 222-1 
UMAR DEOdtvia ecible a Winr neue. edna. gol” * 1 een 2-3 210-5 206-9 172-9 
Pra odiets rast eMac ttceNMebryae. aiukeiioe. 00) taet ae 0-2 120-9 121-6 124-4 
Bpaiiver ie productsy Mn. ara ch LOetl ala Wl. aaah ie ae 1-5 138-6 135-1 142-5 
Be DaU Ane SOC ma MMM om licthe WahaN Mea ay Be 0-9 124.3 122-0 127-5 
Lumber products....,, 3°3 113-6 113-4 107-5 
Roush andidressed lumber’ 0.1, G0) eon ebm i ta 1-7 86-6 87-1 88-7 
POR Ee Ohare cabin Bi, Wick hen. Lie ee ee 0-5 111-5 110-5 107-8 
ae ember Product ry icon rr) ne (SRE De 1-1 217-4 215-0 178-0 
plup cap netraments Geis keelly umn Vecay a 0-1 34-4 34-2 45-7 
Se eNO DIOWUCLS HedibIO. oo Ahk hides aie Sn’ he eet 2-7 155-7 154-1 137-6 
Pups ud paper products,cn weet rere tre ei OU tan ds 4-5 132-8 133-0 125-8 
alpendnarer Ba ea he elias OM CaTeR ee 1-9 117-0 117-7 113-6 
LCC Ege TE CRE Nn eel eee em DRO RANE SE ck. | 0-9 211-2 212-8 185-0 
Pinte abd publishing. soos ee SETS EO Te a 1-7 127-5 127-1 121-3 
Bru beramodurin..ci WEL aon Cal wetid itn as 1-0 149-5 141-3 127-9 
POPU Deo ucia ay iene ake LN Ge i Cates: | eran sey 7-4 LOU eT. 153-5 165-3 
prcene, varmanm@clouh irr uM Min Mbit Sa en " EU ag 2-7 159-0 156-5 170-8 
Dotoniyarmanaclotny Mure: a tral aca aw! Ne a 1-3 114-0 112-9 125-0 
Woollen wart andicloth. (o.s tks 0-7 171-7 169-3 197-5 
Artificial silk and silk BOGUS he UM nat relat et inimee sia) LE BUNS! 0-6 578-4 561-0 558-8 
Hosiery and knit goodsi. is. 4 bso iain 1-2 147-5 145-1 138-8 
qmenyeand personal iurishings clo. tk Ue en ce 2-6 157-5 150-9 170-7 
tier Sexvile produits neva aay WG nu DUeheen ST RET Hs 0-9 170-5 165-1 174-6 
dhcp OC RRA. Se CEES Ee Cr ied Be sa eG ne ee RT ON 0-7 153-1 144-1 174-8 
ea ea ma Reni eG eka 0-7 233-4 237-3 223-8 
Chemicals and allied products: /.9...001 0.0) Bian ry tetra veae 4-3 624-6 620-4 699-0 
rey eines and-stone productells (Gn diel! 6, rn, unl. eibuei ie, 0-9 137-8 137-5 133-7 
Peeiec went andpower mau e Momoe alter | ree, 0-9 135-4 137-5 135-1 
Hilectrical apparatus, Wamu Met. 2-5 327-4 329-0 284-0 
Iron and steel products.................... 25°6 345-5 345-9 335-7 
Crude, rolled and forged DPOUNC(S cet eA et LAMA Micke co Nang ye 1-8 248-2 252-1 255-0 
Machinery (other than velieles iN | Malice na.) Cl Waka 1-3 226-7 228-2 256-5 
Agricultural implements............___. 0-6 133-7 129-6 132-8 
Pomyonicles.and airctate ine. Meee Sen gna en ae 10-8 315-2 312-9 277-5 
itomobilesand parts! Oued AGL Lee Alenia" i 2-4 302-9 304-1 317-7 
Steel shipbuilding and ASD STLE ta Aga ay ey RR eR a NO NPB 4.3 1, 546-4 1,567°5 1,497-2 
Heating appliances, fi... 0:3 168-7 166-3 162-4 
Iron and steel fabrication (082)4 16. ROE EN Eh 1-1 297-2 297-9 329-2 
Foundry and machine ShOD Produeta, (elicwh Gas: Ui), hab pehdr aig ate 0-7 281-2 278-7 332-0 
Other men'and steel producth 0 la cUWss gts iguuls. ee 1-1 405-5 409-5 463-4 
Pousermous metal prodacte.:\ 0. i, 3-9 475-9 490-0 478-3 
Non-metallic mineral DIOdNCts ae eer ner cae te eR ih a ae 0-9 212-6 212-6 202-5 
Eco amo Ua Ray wean ee Gt Ti eid on TIN 1-1 368-2 364-3 392-6 
ee eee ee ee nO Roe ee ee 4-4 271-8 260-7 233-8 
PEP Sane ona TA BN, A Gar MO DTA | eet Abie Mh 4-0 159-5 156-1 161-4 
ea TEN ctl oder} SECT al tap BORING) aati og ONL RaMMN AGENT ORCL 1-5 101-7 98-1 93-5 
IPC OrCs OU aah meee aii Laie TTC hae oe 2-0 291-4 285-9 317-7 
Non-metallic minerals RCRESBE COMI ac a i seine Nae 0-5 151-0 152-7 149-0 
5 CUIEAIIRECS ONS Uc Mine terran ee PN a aa, 1-5 105-1 105-1 103-1 
PD a a ee ihe eet Tat Wie he eh a 0-4 129-5 129-2 129-6 
Lio Ce ie ecritemneidl ety Benito nianih A Siu lta mM: I i isis ur 1-1 98-4 98-5 95-8 
Transportation aus MT Ley ase orn || sehen 7-8 114.2 117-5 105-5 
Street railways and CAEVACSY Fe bes Ne oe id al oe eae 2-4 178-1 178-8 164-9 
Brora aye te Mautiee hee ane aN ke) aaa Lal: 4-5 104-2 105-4 97-4 
Shipping and SUOVGCOrINE HARON Me MERCI GI irae: yc 0-9 79-3 93-5 69-4 
Construction and Maintenance...0000000100 tt 6-2 90-9 105-8 125-7 
ee ea eee te rae eh. een 2-3 100-0 113-8 180-3 
eRe ee ne ae mE Dn hd Eee AVR ec 1-9 87-2 119-3 98-1 
UAE RUE AE SEE SSUPEU ENE ODI Ii nN CONAN NCTE ORO BIE Ail nia ci 2-0 85-0 85-2 95-8 
Se ee ee Men ee eee aang 2-4 195-9 194.3 179-3 
Probes ADA rostaurants\ aeal wunvia Mek hy. ollata oe caste oa 1-5 195-3 195-6 174-2 
Personal (chiefly ATES Ea) ERP RRC R/C ARON CI A RE hd NH 0-9 197-0 191-9 189-3 
PEROG.O, Oe N. ONENESS ae Sah ANN yas Aces rau ene i |b 9-2 159-9 172-0 149-3 
Svet atl ey Ciaaral MAL SOR wins us Gdkk aes) bunsae lutea 6-9 168-1 “184-8 156-9 
Pi Doles egies a Mincib lo vapled Munn sme Litwalne tein hae ee 2-3 138-9 139-1 129-3 
All Industries. 0.5) j0..,.)..)0 00. nS DRE Moc ih hogy ot CARTE eM a 100-0 183-2 185-7 181-2 





1The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Report on Employment Conditions for March, 1944 


The following summary of employment 
conditions for the month of March has 
been prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis 
of reports received from Local Employment 
and Selective Service offices across Canada. 


ESPITE continuing lay-offs in war indus- 

try, the return of agricultural workers 

to the farms from their off-seasonal work in 

logging, food-processing, mining and other 

industries, was causing an up-turn in total 
labour demand. 

In some centres the number of temporarily 
unemployed was substantial, but the majority 
of these were unfitted for current labour 
vacancies, whether through lack of the 
requisite skill or, as in the case of unskilled 
jobs in food processing, through lack of the 
necessary physique. 


Maritime Region 


Agriculture—While there was little agricul- 
tural activity, the farmers of the maritime 
provinces had begun to make inquiries as 
to the prospects of securing helpers, and to 
place their orders with the Employment and 
Selective Service offices. A shortage of farm 
labour was anticipated when the season gets 
under way, and efforts were continuing to 
insure the return of all agrarian workers on 
seasonal permits. 


Logging—As the labour needs of agriculture 
increased, those of logging were on the decline. 
The long lumber cut was practically com- 
pleted in most districts, and according to the 
Lumber Association it will exceed last year’s 
total output. Preparations for the Spring 
drive were nearing conclusion, and inquiries 
were coming in as to the number of men 
who might be available for pulpwood cutting 
during the Summer. Logging in the Inverness 


neighbourhood was in full swing, and Halifax’ 


reported a continuing demand for fuelwood 
cutters and other loggers, who were not 
obtainable. Operations in the vicinity of 
Truro had been materially aided towards 
completion by an extension of the permits 
of agricultural workers from Prince Edward 
Island until April 13. 

Farther north, in New Brunswisk, some 
operations in the Bathurst area had been 
terminated, and the Minto lumber operations 
were going forward! satisfactorily. Men who 
had been employed on long lumber cutting 
were engaged in getting out raw pulp to fill 
recently made contracts, and will continue on 
this work until they are required for sawmill 
or agricultural duties. 


Mining—There were no new developments 
in the mining field during the period. While 
an unchanging shortage of certified miners 
was recorded, full time operations were being 
carried on in all the coal mines of the region, 
and Minto reported an increase in shaft 
mining production over that of a year ago, 
attributed to the assistance of soldier miners. 


Manufacturing—Several lay-offs of some 
proportions marked the period in the manu- 
facturing field. Outstanding among these was 
the complete shutdown of the ‘Clark Ruse 
Aircraft plants at Dartmouth and Moncton. 
During the month some 500 workers (25 per 
cent females) were laid off at the former 
factory, and about 300 (30 per cent females) 
at the latter. Branch offices of National 
Selective Service opened in the plants for the | 
purpose, referred all possible skilled labour to 
other needy industries. Many of the girls 
were placed in Ontawo industries, and male 
workers released were helping to alleviate the 
lack of skilled tradesmen and unskilled labour 
in the Halifax shipbuilding yards. 

Throughout the region, the labour needs of 
shipbuilding were the most immediate. At 
Mahone Bay and Liverpool there was an 
urgent call for additional skilled workers and 
carpenters, and Hebbville’s yards shared in 
this demand. 


Constructton—There was no great demand 
for construction workers in the maritime 
region, but the local employment offices were 
advertising any supply of available tradesmen. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculture—In the province of Quebec, the 
few agricultural vacancies occurring were hard 
to fill. The only activity was sugar making, 
and the farmers whose permits had expired 
were expected to fill the greater part of the 
demand for help in this respect. Some 300 
permts were issued at Lévis for the temporary 
exodus of sugar-makers to the state of Maine,- 
but these workers were io return in good 
time for their own agricultural duties. 


Logging—Many of the smaller logging oper- 
ations of the region were closed down, and 


the farmers employed in the bush were 
preparing to return home. However, in some 
districts the continuing fine weather has 


resulted in further recruiting of bushmen— 
Port Alfred required the services of 200 
additional men, Val d’Or another 150, 
Rimouski 125 and Rouyn 200. It was esti- 
mated that as at the end of March, there 
were some 7,000 men in the bush, as com- 
pared with 49,000 at the peak of the season 
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in January. The managers of local employ- 
ment offices were generally favourable to 
farmers continuing outside work until the 
end of April, so long as they could be 
recalled on short notice, if needed. ‘This 
extension was designed to benefit the lumber 
operators. 

The re-opening of the Maine border from 
March 15 to March 29 afforded an oppor- 
tunity to United States operators to recruit 
in the neighbourhood of 1,000 bushmen. 
More than 800 were allowed labour exit 
permits,—for the most part farmers’ sons and 
others who had been in the Canadian bush 
and were temporarily idle until the Spring 
sowing begins. 


Mining—Little change in the mining labour 
situation was to be noted during the period, 
except in northern Quebec. In the Rouyn 
area the gold mines were working hard to 
increase production, and experienced miners 
were in demand. It was expected that still 
further numbers would be required when the 
agricultural workers left at the end of March. 
There was a boom developing in gold, copper, 
zinc, etc., with exploratory work going forward 
throughout the territory. Every available 
diamond drill outfit was in the field and if 
skilled diamond drillers were procurable, 
another 100 crews (roughly 1,000 men) were 
required. 


Manufacturing—Continuing lay-offs in the 
manufacturing industry of the region were 
more than offset, generally speaking, by labour 
shortages in other essential production. In 
the Montreal area, staff reductions were 
effected without serious dislocation. The 
majority of the men released had been 
_ placed elsewhere, although the re-employment 
of women was not as successful, owing to 
their unwillingness to accept alternate jobs 
at lower wages. While the openings on hand 
in the Montreal district employment offices 
continue to decline, army call-ups had 
prevented the surplus of manpower from 
becoming a problem. Male help was easier 
to obtain than female, as large lay-offs of 
women were infrequent. 

Lay-offs of a minor nature occurring at 
Drummondville had been counterbalanced by 
the heavy demand of the textile plants there, 
and other textile and clothing industries 
throughout the province were similarly in 
need of extra workers. At Jonquiére and 
Shawinigan Falls men were required in 
considerable numbers for the aluminum indus- 
try. The shipbuilding yards of Lévis were 
asking for 165 skilled workers and the Quebec 
arsenal for women helpers. In the St. Jerome 
area, continued difficulty was being met in 
the increasing needs of the rubber factories, 
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and efforts were being made to transfer to this 
work women who had been recently laid off 
at St. Janvier. 


Construction—While some hundreds of con- 
struction workers were temporarily unem- 
ployed in the region, it was anticipated that 
projects commencing shortly should eliminate 
this condition. It was expected that work on 
the highway from St. Jerome to Mont Laurier 
would absorb all available local labour 
throughout the Summer months. At Rimouski 
the hiring of another 50 men on the Metis 
dam was taking care of the current labour 
surplus. Inactivity in the Jonquiére neigh- 
bourhood would probably be relieved shortly 
by the construction of a small settlement 
at Shipshaw, with some 700 or 800 men 
employed. 

Ontario Region 


Agriculture—The exodus from industry to 
agriculture was light so far in all parts of 
Ontario. Should the present unfavourable 
weather continue, seasonal permits would 
probably be extended until work on the land 
could begin. There was, however, a greatly 
increased number of orders reported by all 
employment offices for agricultural assistance 
to be supplied when the Spring season 
actually opened. In the eastern part of the 
region, maple sugar-making was causing some 
demand on labour and in western Ontario, | 
Chatham was facing the problem of securing 
beet workers for the sugar beet crop. 


Logging—Weather conditions continued 
ideal for logging operations throughout the 
region, and the pulpwood sleigh haul was 
progressing satisfactorily. In the vicinity of 
Kapuskasing, cutters and loggers were still 
needed, although the demand was not nearly 
as pressing as earlier. 

In the Ottawa valley, operations at Arnprior 
and Pembroke were practically completed, but 
Renfrew reported a shortage of labour for 
Summer bushwork. Farther west, Parry 
Sound’s operators were closing down and 
Sudbury will be inactive until the Spring 
drive commences. 


Sawmills—As the logging season ended, a 
number of bushmen were engaging in mill 
repairs, etc., preparatory to the opening of 
the sawmills. At North Bay one mill with 
a hot pond had started operations with 80 
men, but all the other large mills, partly 
staffed with key men, were occupied with the 
overhauling of machinery and equipment 
prior to opening around May 1; approxi- 
mately 1,200 men will be required for the 
industry. 

Mining—The same shortage of men con- 
tinued in the base metal mines, As agri- 
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cultural workers were leaving, the problem 
was becoming more serious, and there’ was a 
demand from all districts for miners, with the 
majority of operators calling for experienced 
men. 


Manufacturing—The manpower problems of 
the manufacturing industry in Ontario were 
complicated by the need to replace agricul- 
tural workers in such factory centres as 
Chatham and Goderich, Paris and Woodstock. 
Prescott and Peterborough were also affected 
by this exodus to the farm. Heavy labour 
for the milling and packing plants was much 
in demand in the latter centre, and a con- 
siderable number of female workers were also 
required for the textile factories. London, 
faced with the loss of 500 agricultural 
workers, was concerned as to its war produc- 
tion schedules, and was calling for aid from 
outside areas. 

Heavy labourers constituted the most urgent 
requirement in practically every part of the 
region. Women workers for the textile plants 
of the province were also difficult to obtain, 
and while the situation in Toronto in respect 
to women workers for the war plants was 
improving there continued to be a heavy 
demand for their services in almost every 
field' of industry. 

In Stratford the chief need was for key 
men in the aircraft industry, to replace those 
on deferment until May 31, but such workers 
were practically impossible to procure. At 
Brantford, where the demand for skilled and 
semi-skilled machinists and machine operators 
was increasingly heavy, one local foundry was 
experimenting with female machine moulders, 
with fair success. 

Lay-offs in the region had been a minor 
matter as compared with the over-all scarcity 
of labour. The men leaving the DLL. plant 
at Parry Sound between March 10 and 31 
were being readily placed with Toronto and 
Kitchener firms, and both the men and women 
released by the Imperial Leaf Tobacco factory 
at Delhi were all being absorbed locally. 


Construction—Orders for all classes of con- 
struction tradesmen remained limited for the 
time being. One or two projects of some 
proportions were in prospect, but no actual 
work of any magnitude had begun. 


Transportattion—With the opening of the 
Spring season, transportation was increasing 
its demands for labour. Track workers and 
railway train crews were far short of the 
demand, and the North Bay office alone 
reported that some 800 men will be required 
by the three local railways between April 5 
and May 15, for Summer work. Crews for 
the Ontario Car Ferry, in dry-dock since 
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Christmas, will likely be sent from Montreal 
by the C.N.R., but firemen and deckhands 
were far short of the requirements of the 
Great Lakes boats. 


Prairie Region 


Agriculture—During the month there was a 
marked increase in the number of applica- 
tions for agricultural workers recorded: by the 
local employment offices of the prairies. 
Work on the land was not expected to 
commence until the middle of April, but even 
the return of farmers from their Winter 
employment in essential industries was not 
likely to satisfy the over-all demand for 
agricultural help for the coming season. 


Logging—Although the prevailing mild 
weather had resulted in the closing down of 
many logging camps, operations in others 
were being accelerated in order to finish before 
the Spring thaw. In the Lakehead area, 
Fort William reported that a large number 
of bushworkers will shortly be leaving the 
camps, but the operators do not intend to 
release any wishing to. remain, as they will 
need every available man for early Summer 
work. As yet, only very slight reductions 
were to be noted in their demands for bush- 
men. In the vicinity of Kenora many loggers 
were going out of the bush on account of the 
heavy snow, but the operators there hope to 
keep at least some of the camps open during 
the Spring and Summer. 

In northern Manitoba, most camps around 
The Pas were still operating, but were ready 
to close down if the weather broke, and: in 
the Flin Flon area there was the usual rush 
to clean up bush work in progress before the 
Spring thaw, with a consequently urgent call 
for more bushworkers. 

Although logging operations in Alberta had 
been retarded by the unseasonably mild 
weather (most of the Edson camps were 
closing diown, as roads were too soft for 
hauling) about 150 bush and sawmill workers 
were still called for in the Edmonton 
neighbourhood. 


Mining—In the coal mining area, employ- 
ment for lignite operations was practically 
at a standstill, as all fuel orders were filled 
and storage in any quantity was not feasible. 
However, sub-bituminous mines were still 
operating from two to four days a week. 

Colder weather had enabled the Estevan 
mines to give somewhat steadier work to their 
crews: surplus workers were absorbed by 
packing plants and the railways. - At Leth- 
bridge the mines continued on a short-time 
basis, and some miners were released to 
agriculture. Medicine Hat maintained a 
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small protective staff on all coal properties, 
and production was restricted to local require- 
ments. The situation in the Drumheller area 
was the most acute throughout the region’s 
coal fields with a considerable number of 
miners unemployed. ‘At Edson the situation 
remained unchanged, but it was probable that 
the steam coal mines would soon start work- 
ing full time. 

An increase in prospecting and develop- 
ment work in the base metal mines was 
causing a shortage of workers, aggravated 
by the exodus to agriculture. All mines in 
northern Ontario shared in this lack of labour, 
and unless men leaving the bush could be 
procured, very few others were obtainable. 


Manufacturing—The over-all labour short- 
age in manufacturing persisted throughout the 
region. The packing plants and flour mills 
were in the greatest need, as the husky 
labourers in demand were not to be found, 
and many of those already employed will be 
leaving as their temporary farm permits 
expire. At Edmonton, all such permits were 
extended to April 15. 

Estimated requirements for the Fort 
William aircraft plant still approximated 600 
male and female workers. The housing of 
those from outside points presented a problem 
accentuated by the release of some 250 
stevedores (local residents) from their Winter 
work to return to stevedoring. In other 
centres, aircraft plants were releasing, rather 
than hiring, employees. A lay-off of some 100 
workers was in progress at one plant in Moose 
Jaw—20 to 25 were men under deferment, and 
the remainder married women. In Winnipeg 
all aircraft plants were dispensing with ser- 
vices on account of the work shortage. The 
local munitions plant required some 75 men 
before the middle of April, and had requested 
that labour from the aircraft plants be referred 
to them. 


Construction—Little or no activity was 
recorded in the region’s construction. Such 
projects as were under way, or contemplated 
with the return of the warm weather, could 
be easily manned insofar as skilled trades- 
men and construction workers were concerned, 
and the only shortage may be that of unskilled 
labour in some areas. 


Grain Elevators—Almost as pressing as the 
need of the region’s packing plants was that 
of the grain elevators at the head of the 
Lakes. Men coming out of the bush were 
not suited to the confined, dusty work in- 
volved, and the release of farmers brought 
from the prairies for the Winter months was 
increasing the demand for workers. 
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Pacific Region 

Agriculture—The imminent release of farm 
workers from other essential industries was 
naturally welcomed by agriculture in the 
Pacific region as solving its increasing need 
for workers. In the northern interior, farm 
labour requirements were not pressing, and 
no great demand for help was expected for 
some weeks to come, but farther south activity 
was evidenced. Chilliwack’s orders for good 
dairymen were increasing, and its applicants 
were decreasing, but Kelowna as yet had been 
able to meet the enlarging demands where 
accommodation and wages were up _ to 
standard. 

Vancouver reported that vacancies far 
exceeded applicants, and there was a general 
shortage of much-needed dairy workers, but 
according to Island Farms Limited on Van- 
couver Island the situation was much easier 
than for two years past. 

Logging—Logging operations in the southern 
interior of British Columbia were temporarily 
handicapped by road conditions. Nelson and 
Trail reported that employment was fairly 
stable, and no marked change was likely before 
April 15 at earliest, but at Cranbrook the 
closing of the roads had resulted in a falling 
off in the demand for truck drivers and 
swampers. Farther north, the lack of experi- 
enced riggers and chokermen had slowed up 
the operations at Prince George and Prince 
Rupert, and a similar situation was reported 
by Vancouver and the local offices at 
Courtenay and Duncan. 


Sawmills—The sawmills of the region were 
becoming more active for their most important 
production period. For the time being, they 
were in a better situation than earlier in 
March when a shortage of logs forced a 
number of mills with large staffs to close 
down temporarily. The northern interior of 
the Province was well supplied with sawmill 
labour, and farther south road conditions 
which had handicapped logging operations 
had also resulted in the temporary closing 
down of a number of mills. 

On Vancouver Island, Victoria reported that 
the release of unskilled shipyard workers had 
eased the manpower stringency. All mills 
were operating full time, though with more 
labourers and mill hands needed. Duncan 
urgently required workers—white, East Indian 
and Chinese alike. 

The dearth of logs was still affecting the 
sawmill industry at New Westminster, but 
not so seriously as was anticipated earlier, 
and manpower shortage was presently more 
pressing than the log shortage. 

Mining—The labour outlook in the coal 
mining field was quite satisfactory for the 
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time being. With dealers’ stock-piles at the 
peak, and warmer weather prevailing, the 
market for domestic fuels was fully supplied. 
In the Merritt district the mines were closing 
down at the end of the month, and the 80 
men to be laid off would be transferred to other 
districts as far as possible. The occasional 
man was being laid off at the Nanaimo pits 
of Canadian Collieries. There seemed to be 
a possibility of additional reductions in the 
near future. 

In the Fernie area, the Crow’s Nest Pass 
mines were transferring miners from Michel 
to the Elk River Colliery, thereby facilitating 
the promotion of younger men who had 
passed their digger’s examination, from under- 
ground workers to miners, and leaving open- 
ings for underground labour at Michel. The 
Elk River workings were experiencing diffi- 
culty in persuading miners to go on duty on 
Saturdays, and as a result three times the 
number of surface men as miners reported! for 
duty. 

The base metal mines cf the region were 
making continuingly heavy demands on the 
supply of underground workers, but the call 
was limited to single men or those willing 
to be separated from their families. The 
entire base metal mining industry was feeling 
the effects of the departure of many agri- 
cultural workers, and vacancies were higher 
than for some months past. In this respect 
Trail was in the most serious position, as 
operations there were in process of releasing 
some 3850 agricultural workers, and clearance 
orders had consequently been stepped up to 
secure sufficient Jabour to maintain produc- 
tion in this vital war industry. An adequate 
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number of applicants was available to fill 
any vacancies suitable to women workers. 


Manufacturing—Conditions in general were 
satisfactory in the manufacturing field, but 
there was a persisting demand for skilled 
machinists, moulders and auto mechanics. 
New Westminster and Vancouver were fore- 
most in their calls for workers of these types, 
and both offices also reported that the lack 
of heavy labour in all industries was handi- 
capping production and threatening the term- 
ination of some shifts too shorthanded to 
carry on. The forthcoming exit of farm 
workers would naturally increase this dearth of 
labourers. - 

The shipyards generally were gradually 
laying off workers, the majority of the 
deferred being placed elsewhere, subject to 
military training. In Victoria, lay-offs from 
all shipyards, up to the end of March, were 
approximately 300 men. 

Pulp and paper operations in British 
Columbia, owing to climatic conditions and 
their geographical situations, were experienc- 
ing a consistent shortage of heavy labour and 
grinder room employees. This deficiency, too, 
was accentuated by the withdrawal of farm 
workers on temporary permits. 


Construction—Little or no change had 
occurred in the construction field during the 
period. The only active projects of any 
magnitude—the National Defence work at 
Boundary Bay and Comox, and the power 
dam at Brilliant, were going forward accord- 
ing to schedule. Apart from this construc- 
tion, some private building enterprise was 
the only activity for the time being. 


New Textbook on Industrial Safety 


[* DUSTRIAL Safety is the title of a textbook 

prepared under the editorship of R. P. Blake 
for safety engineering classes and industrial 
safety officers. It is written by eight experts 
in the field, including safety engineers em- 
ployed by the United States Department of 
Labour and Public Health Service and by 
leading private firms. 


The editor asserts in the preface that “the 
present accident waste is almost wholly need- 
less” and can be eliminated by “the applica- 
tion of informed safety-minded commonsense 
to the day-by-day work” of American industry. 
In the first chapter it is pointed out that a 
number of large firms and, in a few cases, 
whole industries have achieved outstanding 
reductions in accident rates by safety work. 
However, there are still a multitude of small 
establishments which need to be convinced of 
the value of accident-prevention campaigns and: 
instructed in the fundamentals of industrial 
safety. 


A brief history of safety work in American 
industry is given in the book. The cost, causes, 
investigation and prevention of accidents are 
discussed in detail and methods of appraising 
safety performance suggested. There are chap- 
ters on plant housekeeping, maintenance, ways 
of handling materials, prevention of falls, per- 
sonal protective equipment, fire prevention and 
first aid. Considerable attention is given to 
the problems of guarding different types of 
machines. Methods of teaching safety to new 
employees are outlined and the special prob- 
lems connected with the employment of women 
discussed. The control of industrial health 
hazards is dealt with in a final chapter. 

The book contains specimens of accident- 
record forms, safety inventories, etc., diagrams 
of guards for machines and a number of safety 
cartoons. Bibliographies on safety and indus- 
trial health are also included. 





R. P. Blake, ed., Industrial Safety, Prentice-Hall 
Inc., New York, 1948, 435p. 
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Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements 


February, 1944 


Ai-8 volume of business transacted by the 

Employment and Selective Service Offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for the four-week period February 4 to 
March 2, 1944, as indicated by the average 
daily placements effected, showed slight de- 
clines both when compared with the previous 
five weeks and with the four weeks J anuary 29 
to February 25, last year. Under the first 
comparison, agriculture, and fishing, hunting 
and trapping remained unchanged but all 
other industrial divisions registered declines, 
the most pronounced being in services, manu- 
facturing, and forestry and logging. When 
compared with the four weeks January 29 to 
February 25, 1943, except for an appreciable 
gain in forestry and logging and a moderate 
increase in trade, all industrial groups recorded 
losses, the most noteworthy being in manu- 
facturing, construction and services. 


The accompanying charts show the trend of 
employment since January, 1942, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each one hundred 
applications for work registered at Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices throughout 
Canada. It will be seen from the graph that 
the curves of vacancies and placements in 
relation to applications took upward courses, 
the ratio of vacancies to each one hundred 
applications being 103-7 during the four weeks 
ending March 2, in contrast to 101-5 during 
the previous five-week period December 31, 
1943, to February 3, 1944, and 105 during the 
four weeks January 29 to February 25, 1943. 
The ratio of placements to each one hundred 
applications during the period under review 
was 67:6 compared with 65-3 during the pre- 
ceding five weeks and 69-9 during the four 
weeks ending February 25, a year ago. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices throughout 
Canada during the four weeks ending March 2, 
was 7,645, as compared with 8,597 during the 
previous period of five weeks’ duration and 
with 8,567 during the four weeks January 29 
to February 25, 1943. The average number 
of applications for employment received daily 
by the offices during the period under review 
waa 7,369, in comparison with 8,465 during the 
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preceding period and 8,160 in the four weeks 
ending February 25, last year. The average 
number of placements made daily by the 
offices during the period February 4 to 
March 2, 1944, was 4,982, of which 4,826 were 
in regular employment and 156 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 5,527 during the 
previous five weeks. Placements during the 
four weeks ending February 25, 1943, averaged 
5,02 daily, consisting of 5,515 in regular and 
187 in casual employment. 


During the four weeks ending March 2, the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices 
referred 168,850 persons to vacancies and 
effected a total of 119,563 placements. Of 
these the placements in regular employment 
were 115,820, of which 73,443 were of males and 
42,377 of females, while placements in casual 
work totalled 3,743. The number of vacancies 
reported by employers was 115,020 for males 
and 68,464 for females, a total of 183,484, while 
applications for work numbered 176,857 of 
which 112,330 were from males and 64,527 from 
females. Reports for the five weeks Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, to February 3, 1944, showed 
249,311 positions available, 245,487 applica- 
tions made and 160,281 placements effected, 
while during the four weeks January 29 to 
February 25, 1943, there were recorded 205,605 
vacancies, 195,830 applications for work and 
186,842 placements in regular and _ casual 
employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices, each year, from Janu- 
ary, 1934, to date:— 


PLACEMENTS 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
EOS Bene ete ay tot th haa 223, 564 IS 4027 406,091 
LOS Deter Sl ke hata th 226, 345 127, 457 353, 802 
JOSG eye Te icc see. 217, 931 113,519 331, 450 
DOB TPR Vac kk 1 the wg 275, 300 114, 236 389, 536 
LOS See eh. racine, 256, 134 pon AAS SHE 382, 295 
OBO ea te iene 242,962 141, 920 384, 882 
POZO Coney aaa eG 320,090 155, 016 475, 106 
LOAM ce a emt eo Aes emule 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
TQ DRA E es rota ey eves colon 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
TOA SEER HRY Oa sa ett 1, 890, 408 53,618 1,944, 026 
1944 (9 weeks)........ 270,573 9,271 279, 844 
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VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 
PER ONE HUNDRED APPLICATIONS 


FOR EMPLOYMENT 


VACANCIES NOTIFIED 
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UNPLACED APPLICANTS AND UNFILLED VACANCIES 
ON DATES INDICATED 
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Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 


During the four weeks ending March 2, 1944, 
the daily average of positions offered through 
Employment and Selective Service Offices in 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island was 
280, compared with 311 in the preceding five 
weeks and 351 during the period ending 
February 25, 1943. The average number of 
placements registered daily was 188 during the 
four weeks under review, in comparison with 
227 in the previous period and 247 during the 
four weeks ending February 25, last year. 
The reduction in placements from the period 
ending February 25, 1943, was greatest in 
construction, with more moderate decreases in 
services and logging. The only increases of 
importance were in public utilities operation 
and manufacturing while the changes in other 
groups were small. Industrial groups in which 
most of the placements were effected included: 
manufacturing, 1,930; services, 842; public 
utilities operation, 600; trade, 537 ; construc- 
tion, 307 and mining, 152. There were 2,951 
men and 1,392 women placed in regular 
employment. 


New Brunswick 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during the period under re- 
view, called for an average of 204 workers 
daily, compared with 209 during the five weeks 
ending February 3, and with 210 in the four 
weeks ending February 25, last year. ‘There 
was a daily average of 140 placements com- 
pared with 165 in the preceding five weeks and 
172 during the period ending February 25, 1943. 
A fairly large decrease in construction and a 
moderate loss in services accounted for the 
reduction reported in placements when com- 
pared with the four weeks ending February 25, 
last year. Improvement, however, was noted 
in logging, manufacturing and public utilities 
operation, although none of these gains was 
important. Placements by industries included: 
manufacturing, 961; logging, 663; services, 554; 
public utilities operation, 410; trade, 386; con- 
struction, 218 and mining, 115. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 2,404 of men 
and 908 of women. 


Quebec 


There was a decrease in the average number 
of positions available daily at Employment 
Offices in the Province of Quebec during the 
period ending March 2, 1944, there being 2473: 
compared with 2,545 in the preceding five 
weeks and 2,686 during the period ending 
February 25, 1943. Placements showed a 
higher average during the four weeks under 
review, 1,553 daily in contrast with 1,498 in the 
previous period and with 1,473 during the four 
weeks ending February 25, last vear. The gain 
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in placements over the period ending Febru- 
ary 25, 1943, was mainly due to a substantial 
increase in logging, while improvement of 
small proportions was reported in trade and 
public utilities operation. Fairly large losses, 
however, were recorded in manufacturing and 
construction, with a moderate decline in ser- 
vices. Industrial divisions in which the 
majority of placements were effected included: 
manufacturing, 17,734; logging, 6,824; services, 
4,721; trade, 2,686; public utilities operation, 
2,182 and construction, 2,105. Regular place- 
ments numbered 24,909 of men and 12,163 of 
women. 
Ontario 


Opportunities for employment, at Employ- 
ment Offices in Ontario during the four weeks 
under review, numbered 3,061 daily, compared 
with 3,727 in the previous five weeks and 3,320 
during the period ending February 25, last 
year. Placements, likewise, showed decreases 
under both comparisons, the daily average 
being 1,925 during the period under review, as 
compared with 2,262 in the preceding five 
weeks and with 2,359 during the four weeks 
ending February 25, 1943. The most marked 
reduction in placements from the period end- 
ing February 25, last year, occurred in manu- 
facturing, although fairly large decreases were 
registered in construction and services. Of the 
changes in all other industrial groups, the 
gains were offset by the losses. Placements by 
industrial divisions numbered: manufacturing, 
22,999; services, 8,410; trade, 5,339; public 
utilities operation, 3,275; logging, 2,393; con- 
struction, 1,821 and mining, 935. There were 
26,598 men and 18,394 women placed in 
regular employment. 


Manitoba 


Positions offered through Employment Of- 
fices during the period ending March 2, 1944, 
averaged 311 daily compared with 322 in the 
preceding five weeks, and with 380 during the 
period ending February 25, 1943. There was 
a daily average of 225 placements compared 
with 244 during the five weeks ending Febru- 
ary 3, and 326 in the period ending Febru- 
ary 25, last year. All industrial groups, except 
fishing and hunting, recorded declines in 
placements from the four weeks ending 
February 25, 1943. The largest reductions were 
reported in construction, public utilities opera- 
tion, manufacturing, services and logging, while 
smaller losses occurred in mining and trade. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 1,890; services, 1,482; trade, 
950; public utilities operation, 456; construc- 
tion, 165 and logging, 149. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 2,289 of men 
and 2,222 of women. 
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Office Regis- 

Reported! Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —____——————_| end of 
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Prince Edward Island................eceeeeees 325 133 570 403 256 9 287 
GBharlottetowas eyes craurteacecelsisre ecsei seta ote ave scebesys 211 94 393 268 158 9 227 
Summerside.........+. AEE S pn a Mt hE UAR Sas LU RIA 114 39 veel 135 OS iat havalante-a seuss 60 

IN OVA SCOUS i Stee ie Mee uaa ats) aleale avelehey ots 6,403 5,897 5,513 5,492 4,087 155 25203 
ATT OTs th Meena lee hom L linen MUM OES rea stra eit 131 155 144 127 107 Ui ciot eke 
IBTLATEWwALEE Nas nays scr temrs ois tice oa olee wie e oblate aint 201 118 130 136 TZ irate crecober crave 12 
Dartmouth see ye eee ait Paves ny ainlelie gyal ereresaners 102 181 108 98 62 BOA Dg ay ar BA 51 
Die by Bee iis sire cag Bieta mie rata ene usta a bane Vaan toa 342 103 101 aR 88) bueweerresd 47 
GIRCO BA Va react letstau nia stare ats wiere/ ceteris Lagacennl 89 98 181 121 i Wp th es 142 
Tai fax 8: svsteay VAN Peart tea Ey ai! Va Se ts 3,005 3,359 2,010 2,341 1, 538 8 540 
HE VGENOSS hie y ic ye Pee euerencbe BUN clan alts 6 to eto akat ner 6 0 20 6 CA ee aa ey 15 
RONG Vile ee ivi een NR eA ea 162 197 141 107 112 2 94 
THIVEr POO), Giese dclekls Gide hinero pine eee id a bile watomiels 135 235 118 113 LOG RS See 23 
NewiG las cow. vi cisco dane sts an mle racaperetae 579 446 532 528 | 397 43 347 
INigwe WaAtellOLr Gy ccc setae ne Scie cae wean 30 149 71 57 7 Ald Ne dnaes oy a 2 24 
124 (ator Be EP TU RA Oe eee EDS CERO UHR Ace 233 51 228 215 DOT FT ee Stee 35 
Shelburne h laiec cata ctaes. Wretwseetatr auueie ieiahatameren cee 0 70 13 8 WP ckpreormnse. 9 
Spring hi eee ees OSG TSMR A) eval RN sta cae) 3 100 26 om peal ls oat staeern a 7 
Sidney yale aise ies oat diere nue aiararep on ate Matera tates 892 250 1,045 962 623 102 573 

TS V. ONO WNLINES, vicloiis- eel cvaletors ala la celeste oral ave nasil tine 132 87 225 147 LOB is iz Eee Uh 160 
AB Luis MERAY Pe ELOY RD i Oa a ee 188 131 247 248 WTS i iceaercketetstans 65 
VT TAVOUG I eile oe alee ake Bele Selb naliere Slaete bieve te 173 167 173 158 15: Woe Sh hee 54 

New Brunswick ee Ee 4,893 3,239 5,148 4,622 3,312 37 1,778 
Ra Phurs ti set: Sete BC Co Sara. atelier ARSE 309 112 446 391 QS Sc aorerieee 80 
Carin bpllton viv4 vem «ccc usb ese ae aielnisseleteate Kalo 3 377 104 558 373 264 27 ea ecoe 
Edmundston " 413 259 243 193 LO ey ree vere 167 
Bredericton sissies tse crt ela eee Ls seb aee eke t 179 129 242 237 i aie Wel ge eek as 89 
IN BRT E Hot) SALA RAM UATE ESE on EIA gat eh Sle WAN ; 156 81 214 195 OB) lita AC ates Gea 5 
INO CEOM Ee eR a AR 1,003 884 1,173 1,039 711 10 595 
INS CASEI a Asal MAHON UMAR DUS Paka a 152 91 8 142 149 Ohh ee 45 
SERINE OLLI se Lyi a usr Tae SURV ELSES tua lala wel oars 1,852 994 1,744 1,719 1 BO) | Sonu chenbeete 432 
St- Stephenie. Vy ageeae as Ue a iba A SE ae 339 94 TRE ie at lo 3 Sh Pay Sa rh 14 
SUSBO KU eatin sc te ia tele SRO Bate. stat eke MUeerameia Heys 122 135 201 139 LIS A AL 89 
WV OOUSEOC Ue sia es iste scatca Lae eltete cul sale bets deve MS! 68 91 111 75 48 BONE «: cake elon 23 

Quebec. ee dha AMEE Oe ds cates 59,346 47,108 57,075 52,711 37,072 197 26,253 
PN CUO GN BLO oe re crea ites biel dene in SEAM aise ab ater iaeie 61 34 88 85 61 1 56 
IAS bOStOm eulhe cree ale oed std Rhee nee een 2 99 38 78 CAC GO are sears Ares 62 
Baie Sta Paul Goe. Deed eee Pe 4: ede 98 235 115 65 SS iasemees aes 39 
IB ORUNATHOIS ee have a atcha ee eisiaake Pisin ere cidade ele eternal 129 46 197 143 126 sills seemed: 52 
Bucking barn), POA IN ieee. Sareea rere seca alelere/ toot 99 32 198 108 AGT Tals omens 101 
Gampbell’s/ Bay. ss ncsd ds cos coo Sate ope ees 51 214 54 48 DT lias treteriaicrt 91 
BUSA SCALE Meee de et eicn ee oe nae eae aranel ict ete c 373 *373 417 400 366, vallinssseiettets ots 105 
Chand lor tenn ire wa aanta atacaie ord eaten 70) ae) mane 677 663 725 577 rT AAT PA Ba ee 161 

1,176 399 1, 659 1, 287 I UO ACT ARN SRG A ah 603 

157 55 87 150 108 Jail Segre ters 21 

93 afi 96 84 Ava Ws se eT 19 

144 25 200 151 PBS a Se 3 bela 64 

289 230 485 421 DBGi relies liscisee 587 

35 190 89 i2 46 15 65 

204 96 161 142 Ny das bas Be SS 40 

434 237 400 278 236 falls Sele sean’s 113 

467 547 901 393 305 8 470 

178 105 324 324 121 1 111 

152 22 344 153 LOT alk eet 125 

911 480 712 787 645 3 228 

Tehran e yt, Maa Nee A eR mh Ley eae 235 139 338 247 WS Beara ke 108 
La Malbaie....... 4 sail ween Or Ete Nat aye IS RMR aE ear 7 2 80 5 4 1 Gs 
1D 8 BU ers asap i a eels elie Ab Atlas al ltd 296 150 125 97 OAT etnies stat 94 
GS VAS NN LO Ae Lt LC AS Yi StL EN 20123 597 2,089 1,915 DASE Hillel iapemrere srmteats 298 
TSON CUCU, aleve Pes eM eins ee tect Mice Rus eI ce me IM 1,071 640 628 615 DOO Ml eens 165 
GUISES VALIG! nti te Rls Pama) Seance OSU 151 38 260 167 TSO Vailas see ee 78 
IVE rele yeds Bis ned te adh Memo RSE MSY Coy MEY 82 A UL a. 110 19 167 167 VOTE, ROS ae 125 
MAGA a) GN Aids ateushobne cuts actey aR E ae UE ae 636 342 524 416 SOR eae oeree 65 
IYI T reo) Ce) UA Me ARN haga WC ey IL ANC at aed 371 ! 46 409 344 354 ell Hea Rea 80 
Mont Waurien il eee oa lad sal eet seme 148 101 196 196 PAVE aed Ree ese 26 
Wy Toss naake Fea ehind ait eae den Wea ols Mem Pre Wn Bn ee 161 12 265 166 BUSB YP aera tee 174 
MONEMOFENCY soccea screen Gee CA ee ae serene 66 9 209 82 GOW ntaeee eae 76 
Dlomstreale tii Je OSklleei ic Meds UNSER GGG. Geen 33, 260 29,063 24,390 27, 583 16, 665 41 11, 930 
IN COLSG oA: Sorte ere tues tee pe bitte eich mente ieheine aici 26 0 26 26 26 feline Pea lehicves 0 
90 55 106 149 THe I a de 50 

544 437 462 477 Soa Malitaeteontat 245 

232 199 167 OUI fle ude lerdees codes 100 

2,887 Pll. 3, 631 2,818 AG ulate tenis 3,095 

67 Cait: ease irasa ete Ea. 20 
BRINGS L915 sis 04) sina iclann ane ob pine aiesiein Sammale 408 334 657 666 Aa ee Uliana: 119 
Riviere dasoups tora ce eee ieee oe eee 396 432 639 488 SUS Mi Rete et 318 
Roberval io eee ee 2 aR SAE 34 215 119 49 py NaH Eee a 122 
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ROU YMG ee a cma eres ce cuales 5) niase abe ordreiee Gear sanicianatete 1,002 13287 1,783 1,469 1294 Me eG Tae. 115 
SEGA PAGHOR tes See sue hiss a icdete cteratels eit iercvoratam 112 371 222 89 TDi Pee habit alee 35 
StewAnnermdetBellevue wai kics caters somite esate 161 45 124 115 O00 [eke ce ees 34 
Si ELVACINt Mees dich s silat dass acerca PRA A BEN 494 218 473 443 392 1 89 
RSA SIE fate ba Mca eae Ae a ce) ge pet te 3 MPO aii Bape 406 281 662 551 SOL Re eet etas 158 
SHaieromile ey ee ere ese Ae sles chee ge aes Uee teal sugtctats 410 202 431 354 289) 1 Nar RAR ie 93 
St. Joseph d’Alma 295 179 351 240 YT a) PRL settee Gr te Die 
Sta Paull: Mirmte sss Wits wie sale a aeecowet sis mete 238 126 323 298 LOO) Ge iomeenn aa 103 
Stes Pheresens tec atete wave ctials o aaveuslats vere aelete 644 367 286 268 SSO | ih aoaeraee 75 
Shawintgan/ Malls ieee. cic aerhetats slevslateveysier ey 537 170 1,680 818 T OQ ede «ke 1,241 
Sher brook Oe taucac same atic cee siatioe es beaks saan 1,080 387 1,090 1,058 709 53 429 
Sorel anni ney EWeteea ol eieaden slnoanes Masinack ay 353 356 764 636 BASi [elk xen 95 
Mletlond Mines sae.e cabs a halen waren ae ener eran 938 676 1,170 773 651 10 483 
WIAROQUIREVETSL cle cle ced siclsleleeleis © ctulentaleve cleus ukererstsls 757 532 2,048 582 521 63 1,091 
VERIO HEN eos HD eee SNR BION at Wate Atal 345 524 417 349 DAB) Niches da Samael 90 
Walleyfrelds cone et eis veka ol eiertie ave uibelsiakers 210 63 614 234 pat ram Wiens SU lees sa 418 
WS BIN Tee, RUA Aine Darla ted ie ty Mia Uo pea se 8 1, 953 2,009 1,382 1,631 | pas OES AN Ree 667 
WAT CHOTIO VELIGU w cle'c tie ckeeioislA nite etaaeltt © orkavelerene 265 168 362 249 QOS ere pie 288 
Ontario eee etme aie tice eee eds doers 43,463 61,846 64,361 66,641 44,992 1,219 20,892 
UACETADTLOL cee ene A ate orerara o)strcelniars escolar ara lte ee eo sereraia ars 54 137 OP AN rN A aa Be aut 4 
BATS AGRE Peta Oo Pree DAA Ws tigen alana eat 275 106 369 284 205i a See a, 73 
Sie wallen eis sae sca or otetes ovolera late iether ete latent 499 376 557 579 LO] UMN legraey papier ar 149 
UN CURA VOL Se cao cae eetiterete eC tie olvetecs aera atu as 148 159 38 19 TBS CN a 14 
Brace bridges soe tu Me eS Weave ats) atetapaeets 107 367 153 123 APA RCo 46 
SLIT LOM Ne aciateleore create seclorsieeel ele tole cheseccvereie eretelovetels 164 319 190 164 107 1 50 
IBTAN SLOT Gate wicsod wae cietete eters cele o: Aa eoierehe a ete paras 1,017 945 924 991 729 13 160 
BOCK Ville ts seid ra tereeieto ate crathen eter ae Stevan 234 134 297 300 Beg aye aa uP Nea § 113 











Carleton Place 71 47 77 63 53 8 12 
GUPTA EG ic hare ccs ates Sige oua ssa luieiolateaere tse pasjareterets 534 212 669 622 417 9 242 
COOWOUTR ere FO ae ee Mis aye ae ewig availa i 83 40 91 78 Gey Rite ne ne ane 16 
WOLNN WOOK Es elie dace se elbicslieulen atneele eters 188 138 154 107 Deets ie we date 158 
Cornwall to ce aisle sli Uleeeaen eee erally 608 185 760 682 528 12 383 
PUT Ville Ree peiceh eter sted ate a een he aN haa 88 50 90 73 OG uPais A ene 15 
VOR TUS ete eel iaaveie tars aiitel eras ovatlard ete sal Me's sila luratave cele 154 110 he 97 TOWER ee sukenNetins 12 
OPE ECTION eens ee cee a alec Se iter ane nts Snide arte 167 We 142 93 TA Weed eM 28 
TEOLEL MO TANICOS: co crctatt et aavetais toe vlc arbla lean ieeatareteretarniays 176 542 315 213 DA VM Mest eet 83 
ICOVOUW VIL isrmaty, cece Carte was cits orelelte Rraletarinerale ly ite 4,114 756 816 999 3 232 
COUN RU ah ISTRY ean ads ce se We Re Ma les AUT Ek 770 963 421 543 SOLE len senunine: 77 
CRATIANO GUC. Parkes cle cid cieteeaialn aceite oletale ea leananel statele 68 31 89 59 CPS PeN ROE AO Pe 34 
CRG GETIGH Es aeraeie roe eas aie ee he Mate e lcs etetoe abe 150 105 154 96 101 1 43 
GUS De A circ cial Mowe wraicislacaltee Welt toons 503 323 548 629 ToL BI RUMAH NS By 76 
Lat Om screech retea ie Mita o/arasais micas evaleccictaledel glares 4,801 2,860 4,152 5,399 3, 053 130 1,196 
igwkesburyictec ts casi ccltiete oalersctueresioestemrelned 95 34 189 129 73 16 52 
Trigersoll eee erlicenvelotie ts slslaeas Serateofelala eileen QT 206 204 215 165 4 33 
WNADUS ASIN Seyeeieirccreors tee iealae ea lem elle eee ae 133 823 379 379 Sybil (aM ch West 65 
NGO TA nalacialetorsisvexorstcherste ares cualsselrere lee sare ore etelasetete 388 428 171 179 07 SM eae ene kg 65 
Kingston ‘ 910 + 553 992 1,056 689 3 322 
Kirkland Lake 390 539 746 465 356 14 242 
Kitchener-Waterloo sleiialyy 734 840 945 782 11 73 
Leamington 126 51 183 141 LO ate ea Riis tee 67 
WEIMGSAY.s) tv crvieiewlselautanee ie 53 224 168 148 2 49 
Listowel 101 58 101 el G2 iy ee BORNE 24 
D Biase) Seyi; Gane ON aeRO bef RUSS SIS, LF ae Que 2,279 1,514 1,979 2,569 1,358 191 410 
207 ErZ6 DP are LR Le aa Late et SRR nl Ae Se A 327 6 34 88 285 1 95 
INADATICS HEcuslsacicevs lesevele’ site iste: io coee oie ema raralel elk mleters 112 123 115 81 APM OM I he Sees re 16 
UNS WAAL Ie Gitse sravarsier cheese here ce ice oe eng orate anata 127 106 168 119 TOD Ne Paice aco ares 16 
New OROntG eau ciclecters otters sia ane coats eiaeta te csens 1,457 1,322 1,031 845 601 2 195 
Nia ware Malls ii. tie cto uc eivite tic cide cletece slp arcane 514 293 547, 603 427 4 176 
INGE DE IBA Y Uae oe Siete ci teteb lela ree mettie occurs tarans 707 281 824 709 626 25 253 
TAN GE VIS econ tamale ie See sea oN Te cast alee ahs 67 65 69 58 Ces Wen ea aia 16 
OT UUET aa ee ee rarotane ere te on ates ee clbe: nim SMO Ca Ug eR Sea 229 221 362 299 215 1 abi ks} 
OSE ea Wd Le eae a Ne ac ee eR Cte el te 1,194 957 852 787 588 28 489 
COP Ri Fs natant GRY aap ubea Ware: RA MIM PE URN NT) Roe Rewrs 4,667 1, 630 4,704 4,249 2,918 239 1,115 
Owen Sound tara che erase Stet alstele teslers alot 295 0 303 294 183 5 91 
BES et MeuoNs Gas Una Lie Toa. | SRR ed Mies oa au Vai Abe 42 63 36 36 BOVU Sas eee 7 
PAanGy, SOUNC Ue ccstin Tonite wits ode eee stale sete 88 45 423 277 5D baal enn aaah 211 
POM DLOKG as guste ocr eretnaeiae ns Su einelere eiaceleRie aus 240 139 354 288 205 1 lin 
(Peru aie se cron a verceiens Ea astehe tacos eu Aaie ls ate twic ce orotttelahets 107 81 133 118 95 11 30 
IPOtErDOLOU ED yale cts othe vie 8 scan oh eee kc alivens 848 715 787 850 Gi Say eee 210 
Picton 93 36 M11 72 59 5 47 
Port Arthur 749 4,792 955 882 590 1 306 
Port Colborne 302 177 268 211 228 8 46 
Port Hope 85 53 100 82 A GIT spree ae 40 
IPPESCOUH. ce aces eels crcetoiaveleis ato ry Be Ue sight 102 138 162 111 O48 cst wore 82 
ROME W Ack. Rete ae ects icra ee cite ee ee aonee 145 146 130 193 102 2 100 
Sty Catharines stash cre ris akc de sere ceanees 1,172 564 1,941 2,098 ODT ears spots 873 
oy ree 1 eYoy 00: Ya earl nee ih feces ee IM rob Uateags Ge Arce 428 261 408 489 B15 26 126 
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SaultiS te: waren mechs & ace ete cas wee Mee 451 864 719 580 515 154 
SULT COCR eI at clerciisiet unas apse aise, seek ee ae 237 148 232 227 ep 37 
fovoo wie) ot geet E SMA ESO goon: SU ALY, 0A ANIMES UB 117 47 136 137 TIONS e ee A, 
Sra blondie cc is sre be eevee niece abet, eal as eee 347 225 356 431 235 85 
SclTscomMAlls yy, cay ser. sete ole caer ee Seren 49 116 102 81 OD Oyal| aroceksraeer: 27 
MGIDUEVAL ER CER a me ea cet em fale Se el 1,796 905 1,575 1,002 1,014 500 
MPGLTAUTTATIS RUSE ceca his eae io ecm ee ee es Cv te ee 70 1,706 1,366 1,201 1,027 513 
MRGEONGONR VE veteran Gre Bs Oey sg AE a AE clas CRN 27,420 19, 646 18,658 22,194 13, 250 7,504 
HRaronto; JUNCEION Yas. ek kes ey See el ee 3,030 8,186 2,453 2,363 17 Lay ec eee 692 
PPO N TON SMS es versie sas tet dys cps Mee ele Ma 270 224 324 313 239.0) ic Meee 93 
Wiallkerpon ent ccdes WAR cs vents eek de kee 138 152 169 114 OLB torte cee 55 
Wallaceburg seycainccns aan a See sk ee 139 68 179 166 pap k Nort Ie Mahia b ta 46 
Wrellian hae aie: cece ve p cee as Solstee SNe ca Sh RA 538 510 639 621 426 153 
WESTON Rae bitte teins hereto ae che Re a ys Ge 1,790 1,567 559 511 aa By ea I oeeman eS 104 
Wa nolsor eran cca cohen Wad sila abt 6 ie CED 3,294 1,822 3,126 8, 245 1,977 1,068 
WOOGS LOCI raises teats cutest mises 350 341 305 362 2268 tees 85 
MATT bOD A tenia danny e soles ses coke See ah ee 4,467 4,125 8,243 8,483 4,511 3,997 
IBTANCODA mae e Unelae iebe sata sie eb eeonl a ak wy wee 355 305 802 336 230 134 
apa h i IMs Fv. caus Ae wis oer tee ete he 289 349 258 185 La Stel Pasednia aoe 82 
J DID ToS ee Ws eine Gee oR SPR an Pn DISEL y 173 108 131 138 126 24 
Mortage lavPralrie)s. sath ios ace deecels cee ae 157 133 197 134 gL de eee a 84 
tere ltand tie. ay Mee A PRR cal 1: AU sa CE ne 51 38 100 50 45 29 
HR EvP aS Hel ce chetrale Meet Ay cose) Bie AM fea fy 37 7 115 62 Clive hi Ricecesyas cae 55 
WV I POS ONS ttercn clavate MONE ic. ken IN Bs Sd ie 6, 405 an UY 7,640 7,578 3,778 3,589 
PS ASECAECIIO UY AIM creas clei cs. ite bse Pee hcrcc Ceeee 4,312 3,169 5,391 4,842 2,681 25145 
DS GE VIO poor cs ayetac tare r ed sare: he eee 1 es A 43 25 BARN eee Ad ek SAG a ye ee er oe 32 
NEO OSE HAIN Rniie 572 otal he sates epee ROR rotate ee 439 296 540 533 301 213 
INorbhiBattlefond 2 ics.) eevee Geo Rit, ee 109 92 211 121 Cen UM a Bia 53 
Prin CerAlbergcc vic cerns Meet ue nie. ee 604 751 579 565 441 194 
NU ayea Taz yD a De a RM OU need ee cd eR LL 1, 569 897 2,028 1,869 786 832 
DAS ICALOOI MAES |S forarevod Meee Ls mips ONE ota Rae 1,009 591 1,307 1,220 635 620 
SAAMI EE OLN nde) 08 OA Meera, COUN Gel AE SMR 87 68 95 66 og lA a a 43 
NAVCONiA OIL ge HRN SEAN rien a aN Ue RR aS 7 161 115 130 99 77 36 
BOTCON Ze vere aie Ee Bae R ie le le 291 274 417 328 249 122 
A Tiertaye ce see yes en cin ti ee 7,933 3,765 8,454 4,417 4,947 2,987 
BOIPOTe ae et aac aise Pie NE oe, 1 66 57 Be Lf hell PEE ieee ere, 2 
Caray ene my ime ce ae 1k ee 2,610 1,052 2,905 2,568 iL GS 1,190 
dprunmube ler wee uc inet Meee ky BE cho. ke ee 65 93 241 124 Doma eeracee ere 24 
Edmonton CPA IES MCRD ORCICD Chit Ch ACU CER CROICT Ch OF ICRCMCEO ICT GUPMONTS C. 4,066 ils 858 4,296 3, 708 2,574 15 346 
Hdsonis gj. é rubalistcpe teas teehee Res bcs A's Se oie es Sera 297 205 90 90 LOD multe cements 13 
eth bridge wei tee Mini. Me Wi oa Ll & 354 237 420 421 206 243 
MecicinioMtats.secss hhtccics ore eee ees th eee 259 126 275 287 BLS Malaka 103 
as 5X6 UND eye) 2 da ON Ry Ca ey RD GU Sa 149 120 101 116 TAM reece 47 
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Saskatchewan 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during the four weeks under 
review, called for a daily average of 180 
workers, compared with 182 in the previous 
period and 172 during the four weeks ending 
February 25, 1948. The average number of 
placements effected daily was 122 during the 
period under review, in comparison with 136 
in the preceding five weeks and 148 during 
the period ending February 25, last year. With 
the exception of a moderate gain in logging 
and a nominal increase in manufacturing, all 
industrial groups showed declines, the highest 
of which was in services. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
included: services, 970; manufacturing, 619; 
trade, 564; public utilities operation, 314; and 
logging, 282. Regular placements numbered 
1,485 of men and 1,196 of women. 


Alberta 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in Alberta during the period ending 
March 2, 1944, was 331, as compared with 340 
in the previous five weeks and 408 during the 
period ending February 25, 1948. Placements 
showed a daily average of 226, in comparison 
with 271 in the preceding period and with 305 
during the four weeks ending February 25, 
last year. Placements in construction were 
considerably fewer than in the period ending 
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February 25, 1943, while more moderate losses 
were reported in public utilities operation, 
services and manufacturing. Industrial divi- 
sions in which employment was found for more 
than 100 workers included: services, 1,670; 
manufacturing, 997; trade, 873; construction, 
626; public utilities operation, 495; logging, 
300; mining, 241; and agriculture, 154. There 
were 3,065 men and 1,882 women placed in 
regular employment. 


British Columbia 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Offices in British Columbia 
during the four weeks ending March 2, 1944, 
showed a daily average of 806, compared with 
960 in the preceding period and 1,039 during 
the four weeks ending February 25, 1943. 
During the period under review, the average 
number of placements recorded daily was 602, 
in contrast with 723 in the previous four weeks 
and 676 during the period ending February 25, 
last year. The decrease in placements when 
compared with February 25, 1948, was due 
to a fairly large decline in construction, while 
smaller losses in manufacturing and services 
offset in part the gains in logging and trade. 
Industries in which most of the placements 
were effected included: manufacturing, 4,504; 
services, 3,078; logging, 2,211; trade, 1,532; 
construction, 1,324; public utilities operation, 
1,186; and mining, 397. During the period 
under review, there were 9,742 men and 4,220 
women placed in regular employment. 


Labour Law 





Recent Regulations Under Dominion and Provincial 
Legislation 


PERSONS from abroad engaged in war 

work in Canada are again given special 
consideration with respect to the payment of 
their 1944 income taxes. Regulations pertain- 
ing to the superannuation of civil servants 
in the Forces have been altered. Other 
Dominion Orders in Council passed recently 
are listed below. 

Provincial regulations include provision for 
safer driving of public service vehicles in 
Alberta and for the operation of Alberta 
theatres without apprentices. Another form 
of dermatitis has been made compensatable 


in British Columbia. The minimum age for 
employment at the working face of a Nova 
Scotia coal mine, has been reduced from 18 
to 174 as a wartime emergency regulation. 
General Order 4 under the Quebec Minimum 
Wage Act has been renewed. In Saskatchewan, 
there are new regulations for preventing 
accidents in grain elevators, the minimum ages 
for employment in mines have been raised, 
the Industrial Standards and the Trade Schools 
Regulations have been revised, and orders 
exempting industries from the One Day’s Rest 
in Seven Act have been consolidated. 


Dominion 


Income Tax Adjustments 


Payment of income tax at rates prevailing 
in their respective countries, as authorized in 
1942 and 1943 for persons from abroad 
engaged in essential war work in Canada 
(L.G., 1943, p. 390) are again permitted for 
the income tax year 1944 by an Order in 
Council (P.C. 53/9180) gazetted March 20. 
These rates may be paid if reasonable proof 
is furnished to the Department of National 
Revenue that the services of such persons 
may be lost due to Canadian tax rates being 
substantially higher. The difference between 
the amount payable under Canadian rates 
and the amount actually paid must be made 
up by the employer. 


Public Service of Canada 


By Order in Council (PC, 32/1781) 
gazetted March 27 and effective January 1, 
1944, any person appointed to a permanent 
position in the Civil Service, which is exempt 
from the Civil Service Act, who has enlisted 
for overseas service will not have to furnish 
further evidence regarding his health as 
normally required by the Civil Service 
Superannuation Act. 

Another Order in Council (P.C. 26/1385) 
effective from September 7, 1939, amends a 


previous Order (L.G., 1943, p. 1172) regarding 
superannuation regulations. The amendment 
omits the provision that civil servants’ period 
of leave for service in the Forces does not 
count as service in computing the thirty-five 
years for which contributions must be paid 
under the Superannuation Act. As formerly, 
contributions need not be paid during this 
period. 


Other Orders 


By an Order in Council gazetted April 3, 
the name of the War Emergency Training 
Program has been changed to Canadian 
Vocational Training. 

The following recent Orders are summarized 
elsewhere in the Lasour Gazerre: P.C. 1727 
amending the Wartime Wages Control Order ; 
P.C. 79/1885 amending the Wartime Salaries 
Order; P.C. 1855, a revision of the National 
Selective Service Mobilization Regulations ; 
P.C, 2222 re compliance of applicants for 
unemployment insurance benefit with Mobili- 
zation Regulations; P.C. 1780 dealing with 
the payment of prisoners of war and internees; 
P.C, 1977 amending the National Selective 
Service Civilian Regulations; P.C. 1982 bring- 
ing the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
into force; as well as other Orders relating 
to appointments to various labour boards. 
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Provincial 


Alberta Public Service Vehicles Act 


An Order in Council gazetted March 15 
adds a new section to the general regulations 
under this Act (L.G., 1943, p. 1418) requiring 
the driver’s seat to be protected by a rail 
or other contrivance, and to be so placed that 
the passengers will not crowd the driver. 


Alberta Theatres Act 


The regulations governing motion picture 
projectionists (L.G., 1942, p. 691) were 
amended by an Order in Council gazetted 
March 15. Theatres using more than one 
machine need no longer employ an apprentice 
as well as a licensed projectionist, regardless 
of the size of the theatre or the municipality. 
However, where the population exceeds 3,000 
and the seating capacity is more than 500, 
two licensed projectionists must still be 
employed. 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 
Act 


A regulation gazetted March 23 adds 
dermatitis from any process involving contact 
with glue in wood-working plants to the indus- 
trial diseases for which compensation may be 
paid under this Act. 


Nova Scotia Coal Mines Regulation (Wartime 
Emergency) Act 


A regulation under this Act (L.G., 1948, 
p. 267), gazetted March 29, permits the 
employment of a person 174 years old at the 
working face of a coal mine at cutting, shear- 
ing, mining, boring or loosening coal by hand, 
machinery or otherwise. He must be an 
apprentice serving under a mining apprentice- 
ship training scheme approved by the Minister 
of Mines, and while employed he must be 
under the direction and close supervision of 
a person who has a first-class certificate of 
competency as a coal miner under the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act. Previously, 18 years 
was the minimum age for employment at the 
working face under the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act as amended. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Order 4 applying to all workers covered 
by the Minimum Wage Act and not governed 
by special orders (L.G., 1942, p. 586; 1943, 
p. 154) has been renewed to April 1, 1945 by 
an Order in Council gazetted March 11. 
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Saskatchewan Factories Act 


Regulations for the prevention of accidents 
in grain elevators were gazetted January 24 
and are effective February 1, cancelling the 
previous regulations issued in 1929. The 
stipulation that no person under 16 may 
operate a manlift is repeated and certain 
changes are made regarding the construction 
and equipment of elevators in order to ensure 
greater safety. Two new rules are that no 
employee shall enter a grain bin unless rope 
is suspended in it, and that trap doors shall 
be kept closed when not in use. 


Saskatchewan Industrial Standards Act 


Regulations under this Act (L.G., 1988, 
p. 41), as it stands in the Revised Statutes 
of Saskatchewan, 1940, were gazetted on 
January 24. On March 7, they were re-pub- 
lished with slight corrections. 


Saskatchewan Mines Regulation Act 


A revision of the regulations under this 
Act, gazetted January 24, raises the minimum 
age at which a boy may be employed above 
ground from 14 to 16, and below ground from 
16 to 18, in any mine except a coal mine. 
No person under the age of 18 may now 
operate an elevator, a power-driven crane, or 
a hoisting engine used in raising and lowering 
persons. Certain other changes are made 
regarding the technical operation of mines. 
The Coal Miners’ Safety and Welfare Act 
fixes a minimum age of 16 for employment 
“in the workings” of a coal mine. 


Saskatchewan One Day’s Rest in Seven Act 


Orders in Council exempting four industries 
from the Act have been consolidated into 
one order gazetted January 24, and effective 
from February 1, 1944. The Act applies 
only in cities. The exemptions are municipal 
fire departments, nursing, drug store employees 
serving a term of apprenticeship to become 
pharmacists, and railroad employees governed 
by union agreements. 


Saskatchewan Trade Schools Regulation Act 


A revision of the regulations under this 
Act (L.G., 1941, p. 33; 1940, p. 125) was 
gazetted on January 24. The only change is 
that a person under 16 must now submit to 
the Commissioner of Labour and Public 
Welfare proof that he has complied with the 
provisions of the School Attendance Act 
before he can be admitted to any course 
offered by a trade school. Previously, there 
was no express stipulation that such proof 
had to be furnished. 
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Recent Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Alberta Court Quashes Convictions Under 
Wartime Wages Control Order 


WO convictions under the Wartime Wages 

Control Order (L. G., 1942, p. 778) 
were quashed by the Appellate Division 
of the Alberta Supreme Court on January 18. 
The convictions applied to a hotel company 
which had been found guilty of violating on 
two occasions a direction of the Alberta 
Regional War Labour Board. 


The hotel company had hired a porter in 
March, 1943, at a wage rate of $17.50 a week. 
On May 21 the Regional Board issued an order 
fixing the rate for hotel porters at $25. The 
evidence showed that on or about August 18 and 
September 18, the company had paid the porter 
in question at the rate of $17.50. However, on 
November 6, before any charge was laid, the 
company had sent the porter a cheque to bring 
his wages for those dates up to the prescribed 
rate. The Magistrate did not consider that this 
altered the fact that the Company had violated 
the direction on August 18 and September 18. 
eae Appeal Court, on the other hand, held 
that 

... there can be no offence committed by 

a failure to do something on a particular day 

unless there is some lawful requirement that 

it should be done on that particular day. 
There was nothing in the order requiring pay- 
ment of the full rate on any particular day. 
Nor was there any evidence to show that 

the first payment was such a payment as 

denied the right to the payment of any balance 

that might be found due. 

The Court considered it only fair to point out 
as a reasonable explanation of the company’s 
acts that for some months after the order was 
issued there were conferences and correspon- 
dence between the Hotel Keepers’ Association 
and the Regional Board as to what class of work 
was covered by the word “porter.” Rew v. King 
Edward Hotel Company Limited (1944), West- 
ern Weekly Reports, 382. 


Damages Refused for Loss of Artificial Limb 
in Accident Covered by Quebec Work- 
men’s Compensation Act 


Setting aside a judgment of the Montreal 
Superior Court, the Appeal Side of the Court 
of King’s Bench in Montreal on February 29 
dismissed with costs the action of a worker to 
recover from his employer the cost of an 
artificial arm broken in the course of his em- 
ployment. The Court held that the accident 
was one coming under the Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and therefore the worker 
had no right of action against his employer. 

While employed as a night watchman the 
worker had fallen from a ladder breaking his 
wooden arm and suffering injuries to his face 
and body. The Workmen’s Compensation Com- 


mission compensated him for his injuries but 
not for the loss of the artificial hmb. The 
worker then sued his employer for the cost of 
the arm and was awarded $100 by the Montreal 
Superior Court. In quashing this judgment, the 
Appeal Court pointed out that the accident in 
question was the fall from the ladder not the 
breaking of the artificial arm which was merely 
one of the consequences of the accident. Such 
an accident was clearly one covered, by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and _ therefore,’ 
under sec. 1056a of the Civil Code, the worker 
had no right of action except to the extent 
allowed by the Act. There was no exception in 
the Act allowing an action in the case under 
consideration. Vincent & Company Inc. v. Sam 
Gallo, Court of King’s Bench (Appeal Side), 
February 29, 1944. | 


English Court Holds Worker not Reinstated 
When Given Wages but No Work if 
Work Available 


On January 27 an appeal against the acquit- 
tal of a company charged with failing to 
comply with a direction of a National Service 
Officer was allowed by the Divisional Court 
in Great Britain. The National Service Officer 
had, under the Essential Work Order, ordered 
the company to reinstate a worker who had 
been dismissed for misconduct. The company 
had paid the worker wages but given him no 
work. The Appeal Court held that this did 
not constitute reinstatement and sent the case 
back to the Justices for a conviction to be 
entered against the company. The case was 
reported in the British Ministry of Labour 
Gazette for February. 


The Essential Work Order prohibits employ- 
ers in scheduled undertakings from dismissing 
workers except for serlous misconduct without 
the permission of a National Service Officer. 
A worker dismissed for misconduct may ask the 
National Service Officer to refer the case to a 
local appeal ‘board representing employers, 
workers and the general public. While National 
Service Officers are not obliged to follow the 
recommendations of appeal boards, they have 
power to order workers reinstated if they con- 
sige their dismissal unjustified (L.G., 1942, p. 
933). 

The worker in question was dismissed on 
December 11, 1942. The local appeal board 
found the dismissal unjustified and the National 
Service Officer ordered his reinstatement. When 
the employee presented himself at the factory 
on January 12, 1943, he found that the machine 
which he had previously operated had been 
taken over by another worker who had been up- 
graded for that purpose. No other work was 
given to him but he was paid the basic wage 
from January 12 until February 9 when he 
voluntarily left the company’s employ. He was 
told on several occasions during this period that 
work might be available for him at a later date 
at another factory. 
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The lower Court considered that the worker 
had been reinstated when he received the same 
wage as before dismissal. The Divisional Court, 
however, held that the worker had not been 
reinstated in the full sense of the term as de- 
fined in a Scottish case: 

The natural and primary meaning of “to 
reinstate” as applied to a man who has been 
dismissed, ex hypothesi without justification, 
is to replace him in the position’from which 
he was dismissed and to restore the status quo 
ante the dismissal. 

Mr. Justice Humphreys pointed out the distinc- 
tion between this case and Hodge v. Ultra 
Electric Ltd. (L.G., 1943, p. 866). In the 
latter case the company was held to have 


* 


Labour Standards in 


In an article of this title the Chief of the 
‘Vocational Training Apprentice Section of the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions of the U. S. Department of Labour out- 
lines the application of federal labour laws 
‘to persons undergoing vocational training. 


Under the Public Contracts Act, which es- 
tablishes employment standards for work done 
under government contracts of $10,000 or more 
for materials and supplies, a minimum wage 
ranging from 380c to 70c per hour must be 
paid with time and a half for all hours 
worked in the work-week beyond 8 a day or 
40 in the week. The Fair Labor Standards 
Act secures for workers engaged in inter- 
state commerce or in the production of goods 
for such commerce a minimum of 40c per 
hour and a 40-hour work-week with time 
and a half for overtime. 


The procedure is that trainees are hired by 
the manufacturers and then referred to the 
schools for training. When the schools accepted 
this responsibility an agreement was reached 
between the U. S. Office of Education and 
the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Division whereby labour standards which had 
to be met when training was given in the 
factory would be maintained in the schools. 
Thus trainees must be paid at least the 
applicable minimum rate under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act or the Public Contracts Act, 
whichever is higher, during the time they are 
actually engaged in production work within 
the scope of the Acts. The Administrator of 
the Divisions has interpreted this to mean 
that if the trainee performs any productive 
work for interstate commerce during a week, 
at least the applicable minimum hourly rate 
shall be paid for all hours of training or other 
work during the week, and time and a half for 
overtime hours: of training or other work. 
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reinstated a worker as far as circumstances per- 
mitted when it provided her with wages and no 
work because no work was available. In the 
present case, however, there was no evidence to 
show that the company had made any effort to 
find work for the man. In fact it appeared 
that it had deliberately refused to give him 
work because it did not want him about the 
premises. His Lordship declared that if merely 
putting a man on the payroll constituted rein- 
statement, it could be argued that a man was 
reinstated if his employer offered him a pension 
for life equal to his wages on the condition that 
he did not come near the premises. Jackson v. 
Fisher’s Foils Limited, Divisional Court, Janu- 
ary 27, 1944. 


Vocational Training 


Furthermore the rate must be in accordance 
with any collective agreement effective for the 
same class of work in the plant. The only 
exception to these requirements for payment 
of wages is in the case of training courses 
voluntarily attended, given outside regular 
working hours including no productive work 
and intended to train employees to a new 
skill. 


There are also regulations applying to 
student-learners, that is persons attending 
vocational schools and doing part-time work 
in plants by way of related experience. In 
this case, too, the rates paid must conform 
to the policy laid down. In some instances, 
on the application of the school officials, rates 
lower than the applicable minimum may be 
permitted. Throughout the training period 
the certificate authorizing such employment 
ensures that the rates average at least 75 per 
cent of the ordinary minimum. 


The authorities consider these conditions 
have proved beneficial. The schools are no 
longer open to the charge that through their 
vocational training programs they are aiding 
employers to exploit inexperienced workers to 
the detriment of wage standards. Wages give 
the trainees a feeling of responsibility to tide 
them over the more monotonous aspects of 
learning the job, as well as providing the 
means whereby they are enabled to continue 
their course. As the article stresses, the safe- 
guards set up in accord with the Acts are 
intended to protect not only the employee but 
also the socially responsible employer from 
the unfair competition of other employers. 
Such abuses increase when jobs become scarce. 

The restrictions which have been placed upon 
the training programs in the schools must there- 
fore be considered as part of a larger policy 
by which the Federal Government is trying to 
secure a fair labour standard for the whole 
working population. 
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Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, March, 1944 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as 
Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


nee was a gain of 0-1 to 119-0 (1935- 
39—100) in the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics cost-of-living index between February 1 
and March 1, 1944 (see Table I). Higher 
food prices were responsible and the food 
index moved up 0-2 points to 131-1, due 
mainly to gains for fresh vegetables. These 
outweighed declines for eggs, oranges, lemons 
and cheese. Lower prices for aspirin were 
responsible for a drop of 0-1 to 109-0 in the 
miscellaneous sub-group in March, while other 
sections were unchanged. Rentals remained 
at 111-9; fuel and light at 113-0; clothing at 
121:3 and homefurnishing and services at 
118-4. 
Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably complete 
picture of prices throughout Canada as used 
in the calculation of the index of this particu- 
lar group. They are the averages of prices 
of goods reported to the Bureau by inde- 
pendent stores. They do not include prices 
from chain stores. As the movement of chain 
store prices agrees closely with the movement 
of independent store prices it was considered 
that the extra work and cost involved in com- 
piling and printing a separate table for chain 
store prices were not warranted although chain 
store prices are used in the calculations of the 
index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quota- 
tions are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for bitu- 
minous coal in the rest of Canada, where this 
type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 


are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for flats and apartments are shown 
while figures for other cities represent single- 
house rentals. In all cases figures represent 
rents being paid, not the rent asked for vacant. 
dwellings. The basis of these figures is the 
record of rents for every tenth tenant-occupied 
dwelling collected in the 1941 census of hous- 
ing. The movement of rents since that time 
has been determined from reports submitted 
by real estate agents. The 1941 census aver- 
ages have been adjusted in accordance with 
the change indicated by these reports, and the 
printed figures show a $4 spread centred 
around each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1989, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues 
an index number of retail prices of commodi- 
ties included in the cost-of-living index exclud- 
ing rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of ex- 
penditure by 1,489 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1988. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$969.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; 
clothing (11:7 per cent), $165.80; home-fur- 
nishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscellane- 
ous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4°3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life insur- 
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ance (5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure 
not directly represented in the index brought 
the total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, how 
it is calculated, and the complete list of items 
included in each of the principal groups, food, 
fuel, rent, clothing, home-furnishings, etc., with 
their weights, was published in the Lasour 
Gazette for July, 1943, page 1057, 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, be- 
came effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that no 


points to 103-0 (1926=100). 
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(See Table V). 
The vegetable and iron and steel products 
groups were responsible for this advance, In- 
creases for oranges, rye, onions, potatoes, and 
unmanufactured tobacco outweighed declines 
for bananas, lemons, and hay to produce a 
rise of 0-5 points in the vegetable products 
index which reached 95-7 in March. An 
increase in rolling mill products advanced the 
iron and steel group 1-1 points to 117-1. The 
animal products index declined fractionally 
from 107-8 to 107:7 with increases for hogs, 
lambs, and carcass beef overbalanced by de- 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1944 
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person should sell any goods or supply services 
at prices higher than during the period Sep- 
tember 15 to October 11, 1941, except under 
the regulations of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. The activities of the Board in 
the operation of the price control policy are 
summarized from time to time in the Lasour 
Gazette under the title, Price Control in 
Canada. 


Wholesale Prices, March, 1944 


A further fractional increase in March 
carried the general wholesale index up 0°3 
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creases for fishery products, furs, steers, calves 
and lard. Although advances occurred for fur- 
niture, coke and certain inorganic chemicals 
they were insufficient to change indexes for 
groups concerned. All other component group 
indexes remained unchanged for March as fol- 
lows: textiles 91-9, wood products 117-8, non- 
ferrous metals 79-7, non-metallic minerals 
102-9, and chemicals 100:-2. 

The Canadian Farm Products index re- 
mained unchanged in March, a rise of 0:2 to 
92-7 for field products being balanced by a 
drop of 0-4 to 123-7 for animal products. 
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TABLE I.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
IN CANADA 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING oF EacH MontH 
ee S00 00S 09——ovoww—esvw“w— wvwerww—=—=w=w sa —avw—vw—a—' 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 





Adjusted 
| to base Retail 
=_ 100-0 for F Home Prices 
August Fuel and Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
1939 Total Food Rent Light | Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services modities 
only) 
OWS E SRas SBR erence. SoRen int Ae tt 79:7 88-3 74-3 76°9 88-0 (O32 0 om ease com cte 
UGTA ye Ne kceald eared lin carve ate «ie 80:0 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 7023 Tt BREE certs 
MOT yee etre eee dareusl soeePNe\ teats as |ieinvele elsieiete's 81-6 92-7 69-9 73°8 96°8 A ee 
HONG Remus ebrs sicteccre eriaistavalssll Svan everslepeie se 88-3 103-3 70-6 75°4 110-8 Vi eee nn ao cont 
191 Eee eee te doe edges os. hee 104¢5 133-3 75:8 83-8 130-3 SL-57 FU Besar se 8. 
ON SP peat ere Tanaris stators: owt, ||!steleyeceusgerececs 118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 O14 ie AA See 
TC at ae RING Orn erica coe 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 10102 || Se ees re 
ODOR Ae ete see oie cota, ce elaine aver ence reece stots = 150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110830 Tal rece cre ss 
MOD TR PEMME von ry thaus shelorece alate etfs eee e > 3:8) sie 132-5 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 W250 Pyaltekerre es: 
OD? NNN Led Sila esteyel a sratarcifigtastarereetetets 121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 SPS eee ae pr mey yen ee 
LODGE Clacton cose ne sw ese oe 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 TOG*T Sy dl ae ccretore 
NORAD Se Ragen AUR one a Mee Reel IS 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-15 Fee | Pe ees. 
TODS ee Sele cecuerer shake oberon ater wis teusy > 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 10428 pam & tyes 
LO 2G TEA Wi ae Shure wheter oie aye) aay siatals Mite re pregs 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134°-8 T0500 oe oul teste serene 
TRY BRS 20, SAO AS Acie mth im Ooo Oe 95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 OT SS eeree Ohl SSL ee, a 
OSE MeN leis ce tslcnte Aeraserd Wines ate servis: 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
D OSG Meme Wiis wv crovetie stan ake ill otoiecetereione ete 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
OS 7. Memeeee te tephctnerate (osteo ae vensveyll a aveilees ate te ete 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
TOS SMe ie erecta careers ferecols aye ifiauejeeemtiets abe 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
1939 
PAI SUSE Melee cen ois Giestate viele 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
September dy, ..\..aaieeneiieves 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101:3 100-0 
OCTODET Cee he keak dances 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
December less sees ses 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
Wears raeicaiecdllrmenemiorec!s 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
1940 
JANUAT Ye aeenteayereri sides ae 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
Jt ts Ls Ane agencies Sek 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
JU Vile Gebersie/ Meet wie ensiencinloress 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
Octoberils kai ccstes wees’ 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
VCH NRA: eo sical at cueiecesies 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
1941 
NSANUATY taae cae eodies coy cere 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
April sterner cere es 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
TUL Vie es Rite sv detetoe ees 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
Octobertl vnwenirrestonreee 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
(December lines cies piece ers 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120°6 
BAST yA ey tel everest 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
1942 
WANUAT Vie sans cose eeieia > oles 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
ADT Ileie ces are erie sree cise 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
WAS ERR eh Soe seiecisainies os 117-0 117-9 130°3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
WOCEODEF As. siretuker oecncies 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
COD seaiciae ye tal ese esl sinter 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
1943 
TANUBTY locos en ante alee 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
February 1 BNs 116-0 116-9 126-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 122-2 
IMVATCOML oN cuits cecisiee eis 116-3 117-2 127-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 122-7 
PADD eee wletelcie etavaterestare's 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
Nel tin br deas akrhvrs ays wleoloees 117-2 118-1 129-9 111-5 112-7 120-2 117-8 108-0 124-0 
DUNG Mec aeisteters egies. 6: 3! cussi99,6 117-6 118-5 130-9 111-5 113-0 120-4 117-8 108-2 124-5 
Ul y a2 eae tictrtale coer eee 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
PAV EUSE Beet it f:sietctr oie rartrress 118-3 119-2 133-2 111-5 113-4 120-6 117-9 108-2 125-8 
eptember dy | os asics oe 118-5 119-4 133-5 111-5 113-4 120-6 118-2 108-3 126-0 
Octoberk Rees Ss claecte wc sets 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
INO Vem benili.c.crb.ent courts 118-5 119-4 133-1 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-9 
MADECOMIDET 1. snciccis vies cine 118-4 119-3 132-7 111-9 111-9 121-1 118-8 108-6 125-9 
1944 
MANUAL Y Os seeeisskele eles aesiers'st > 118-1 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
Me bruar yo lier ss eos sreiscereie< 118-0 | 118-9 130-9 111-9 113-0 121-3 118-4 109-1 125-1 
March ssteminclic ciseikinece ote.< 118-1 119-0 131-1 111-9 113-0 121-3 118-4 109-0 125-1 


a 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100 
t Commodities in the cost of living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE ITII—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939- 
MARCH, 1944, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL 


PRICES FOR MARCH 1944 




















Price 

tHan® Aug. | Dec. | Aug. | Nov. | Feb. | May | Aug. | Nov.| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |} Mar. 

Commodities | Per | 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942°| 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943'| 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Beef, sirloin steak.............cc0e: Ib. | 100-0} 120-7| 138-7] 135-8) 137-3] 143-0] 145-5) 144-1) 143-0] 143-0] 143-0] 39-9 
Beef, round steak..............-. aes Ib. | 100-0) 125-7) 147-3] 145-6] 147-3] 154-9] 158-2] 155-7) 154-4] 154-4] 154-9) 36-7 
Beets ribsroast: aa) oes oe cies detec lb. | 100-0) 125-5} 143-9] 143-0} 145-7] 155-7] 164-3] 173-9] 173-5] 173-9} 173-9] 40-0 
Beek, shoulderic. sis syoisteatiatoisom econ Ib. | 100-0} 132-7) 159-7} 157-2} 161-0) 172-3] 178-6] 181-1] 180-5} 180-5] 180-5} 28-7 
Beeisstowing te cthe cv. c cites wake ce lb. | 100-0} 1386-7) 165-1] 165-1} 169-8] 180-2) 184-1] 181-7] 180-2] 180-2) 181-0] 22-8 
Veal, forequarter. ........s.-ceseees lb. | 100-0} 139-3] 153-3} 159-2) 164-5) 176-3) 179-9] 182-8) 180-5] 177-5] 176-3} 29-8 
Lamb, leg roast...........ceeece0e: lb. | 100-0} 109-9} 135-6] 121-8] 132-7} 137-7] 157-4] 126-4] 130-6] 141-2] 141-9} 40-3 
Pork, Irestt LOIS, Mh ess ee cichiwie ce ete Ib. | 100-0} 125-3} 129-6} 130-4] 131-9] 135-4] 138-5] 139-6] 138-8] 138-8] 138-5] 36-0 
Pork, fresh, shoulder..............- Ib. | 100-0} 127-0} 133-7) 134-7} 137-8] 144-4] 145-4! 148-5] 147-4] 146-9] 147-4] 28-9 
Bacon, breakfast, sliced............+ Ib. | 100-0} 132-3] 134-5] 136-3] 138-5} 139-1] 140-0} 140-6] 140-3] 140-6] 140-6] 45-7 
ATG PULE a Bach ss Ne ome dale Saree Ib. | 100-0} 151-3] 141-2] 143-0] 157-9] 162-3] 162-3] 162-3] 162-3] 162-3] 159-6] 18-2 
Shortening, vegetable..............- Ib. | 100-0] 134-7| 134-7) 134-7] 136-1} 137-5) 137-5] 137-5) 137-5) 137-5} 137-5} 19-8 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ fresh.............: doz.| 100-0} 156-4] 131-6] 183-2} 146-7} 134-2) 162-5} 181-6) 161-2] 140-5} 137-2] 41-7 
1 Dee OE Sag AU UT Sa cS mae sh Me ats 100-0} 111-0} 111-0) 112-8] 94-5) 95-4! 95-4) 95-4) 95-4] 95-4) 95-4) 10-4 
Butter, creamery, prints............ lb. | 100-0} 140-5} 142-1) 146-2] 146-2} 145-8] 141-8] 144-0] 145-8] 146-2] 146-2) 39-9 
Cheese, Canadian, mild............. lb. | 100-0} 174-6} 165-4! 163-0] 162-5} 164-4] 166-3] 166-3] 168/3] 166-8] 164-9] 34-3 
IBres de whites cede econ eect: Ib. | 100-0} 106-5} 106-3} 106-3} 106-3] 106-3} 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3 6-7 
Flour, *first grades... cs.es des es- oes Ib. | 100-0} 127-3} 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3 4-2 
Rolled oats, bulk...............000- lb. | 100-0} 112-0} 114-0] 114-0) 114-0} 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0 5-7 
Corn. flakes, 8.026....... «siete ds. cure .--| pkg.| 100-0} 101-1} 101-1) 101-1) 101-1) 101-1} 101-1] 101-1] 101-1] 101-1} 101-1 9-3 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’8............> tin | 100-0] 129-9] 130-2) 180-2) 131-1] 132-1] 132-1) 132-1] 136-8] 1386-8] 137-7] 14-6 
Peas Canned 218. ik) aanys.ctalsiove meres tin | 100-0] 117-5} 119-2] 120-0] 120-0} 120-0] 120-8] 121-7] 123-3] 124-2] 124-2; 14-9 
Corny canned) 28.2... c chee eee tin | 100-0] 128-3} 131-0] 131-9] 131-9] 131-9] 133-6] 133-6] 134-5] 135-4] 135-4] 15-3 
Beanes Gry eee ede wages as Ib. | 100-0) 129-4] 129-4] 127-5) 127-5} 127-5] 129-4] 129-4] 131-4] 131-4] 131-4 6-7 
CUNTONS eee toc cee oh ebaiard he biceaelane Ib. | 100-0] 108-2} 128-6} 98-0} 110-2} 132-7] 159-2) 146-9] 146-9] 149-0] 153-1 7°5 
POtatoeshy ae ha. we le seat cette med Soe 151b.| 100-0} 89-9] 174-7} 121-3} 131-1] 154-3} 169-2] 136-3) 137-8] 140-5) 143-6] 47-1 
Prunes} medium. 6... fh... 5 de harness Ib. | 100-0} 115-8} 120-2} 121-9) 124-6] 123-7] 125-4] 126-3} 129-8] 130-7] 123-7] 14-1 
Raisins, seedless, bulk.............- Ib. | 100-0} 104-0} 104-0} 100-7} 98-0} 103-3] 111-3] 102-0] 102-0] 101-3) 105-3] 15-9 
Oranges, medium size............ .--| doz.} 100-0} 132-5} 124-9] 156-3) 129-7) 141-3] 143-7] 147-8] 140-3] 138-2] 137-9] 40-4 
Lemons, medium 8ize............00: doz.} 100-0} 111-3} 112-6} 126-5) 129-5) 183-8] 144-9] 141-8] 138-2] 138-2] 137-2) 44-6 
Jam, strawberry, 16 oz............ .-| jar | 100-0} 111-3} 112-6) 113-8] 114-5} 115-1/4115-1/4115-1] 114-5] 115-1] 115-7] 19-0 
Peaches 20 O%s. cece ok ccc she cee eck tin | 100-0} 101-5} 102-0} 103-6} 104-1] 105-6/7109-6] 109-6] 108-1} 108-1] 107-1] 21-1 
Marmalade, orange, 16 oz.........-- jar | 100-0] 118-3} 119-7] 121-2] 125-8] 129-5} 131-8] 131-1] 131-8] 131-8] 131-8! 17-9 
Corn syrup, 34 Ibs.........ccccccees jar | 100-0] 138-0} 139-7} 140-7] 142-7) 154-7] 154-7] 154-3] 154-0] 154-7] 155-3) 46-6 
Sugar, granulated..............-eee: - | 100-0} 1382-3} 132-3] 1382-3] 132-3) 132-3] 132-3) 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3 8-6 
Sugary VEllows....ee<ceue ts Gees osu Ib. | 100-0} 131-3] 131-7] 131-7} 133-3] 183-3] 133-3] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9 8° 
COfeer ren dons cee ne ena’ cate ae res {b. | 100-0} 141-6] 141-4} 142-0] 130-5} 130-5} 130-8} 131-1] 131-1] 131-1} 131-1} 44-3 
Tea, black 3 Use 3 ocose nls oe dec ca pkg | 100-0} 145-2) 148-3} 148-3] 131-3] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 1381-6] 131-6] 38-7 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to March 1944 prices. 


t Nominal price. 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
















Beef Pork si - El 2 o 
Naa Bo S g 3 ld 
= 5 4 : lols e : 3 o 4 
vocauiTy fg fa eel | te le la le (eSleeieeieq) S12 16 (8 le |e le 
Bale Gel cle Eclectic cnlke Retell olelecieciets 
28/5 8.05) 8/8 Sig 8/8 8/8 8/8 S| Sale 8/5 8) Sele B/S 8/8 S/S 8)2 Sie sige 
al GR eA ell eM I A AES Gc Sc 
cts.| cts.} cts.| cts.} cts.} cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 
at Ghatintiol sien ak) he 42 -6|37-6/39-9/30-6/24-7|....|38-0136-1]....144-7/19-2/20-1141-7| 9-0/41-3/34-7] 7-31 4-61 6-0] 9-9 
Nova Scotia— 
O- Palifak eth eie eee 41-3]37-6|39-9130-9|23-8]22-5|40-5|35-9/28-9}44-8119-5119-9/45-0/11-0/44-5}....] 8-0] 4-6] 6-1! 9-9 
3—New Glasgow........... 42-2|38-6|39-9/31-0/25-0]... .|44-0/38-6/31-9]/46-6]19-8/20-0/45-8}10-0/44-1]....| 7-3]....| 6-1[10-0 
A Sydney esto dias tae 45-5)40-6|35-7/31-1/23-7]....].... 38-5/31-7/45-1]18-9]19-9/46-1/12-0/44-4137-2| 7-3] 4-4] 5-8] 9-8 
Serer kerk a ua cle 42-7|37-8|37-5|31-2/21-5]... .141-0/36-7|29-4/45-0|20-3/20-8/44-7/10-0/43-8]....| 6-7] 4-9] 6-0/10-1 
D peeretoe | Tats Nk 41-5]37-5|45-2|29-4)20-7|29-7/40-2/36-8]/31-3]46-4]19-2 19-7|43-4 10-0/43-1]....| 7-3] 4-8] 6-3] 9-5 
7—Moneton. ie deo tscthe, 422/37 -8|41-6|29-9]21-8]... .|43-3135-8130-0147-5]19-3]20-1143-8110-0/42-9]....| 8-0] 4-5] 5-8/10-0 
8—Saint John.............. 42-4|39-2|39-7/30-9]23 -9130-0/40-0/39-2130-9]44-7/19-1]19-7/44-5111-0/42-9/36-0] 7-3] 4-3] 5-9] 9-7 
Sey Chicoutimi Ble SR 38-0|34-3/37-0/28-0/21 -5|30-0/38-3/31-7|29 -2|49 -0]19-8]21 -0]45-0}10-0/39-9|35-7| 6-7| 4-5]....{10-0 
(SESS (11 it Me AR 38-9|36-0|38-9|27-6/21-1]31-0]40-0/32-1/27-7]/46-4]17-9]19-2/42-6|10-0/38-4/32-3] 5-3] 3-81 5-5] 9-5 
11—Montreal................ 40 2/37 -6|43-5|26-9|21 -9]26-2/39-0|33 -2126-7/45-8]18-7/19-4145-5/10-5139-1/34-3] 6-0] 3-8] 5-4] 9-4 
12—Quebec..........60 e000: 37-8/34-3|35-9]26-0/19-4]30-0/39-1/30-8]26-9142-6]17-9/19-5)44-6110-0139-6/34-4| 5-5] 3-7] 5-8) 9-7 
13—St. Hyacinthe.......... 34-0133 -5|34-3]25-7/21-4]32-3135-6|28-4/25-2146-8117-9119-6143-1! 9-0/39-4]31-7| 5-3] 4-1] 6-0) 9-9 
WA—-SU Nobis fi. lines dhe) ene eee oat 5) Pe 46-5]19-1/19-7/42-7| 9-0/38-2132-0] 5-3] 4-1] 5-5] 9-7 
15—Sherbrooke............. 41-4]39-0/38-2|29-1/21-934-1|39-3]/33-1]25-9138-7|18-5/19-6/44-8] 9-0137-9/35-0| 5-3] 4-21 6-0| 9-8 
16= Borel, ies 2 tle wuss 44 0 38-3|37-0|34-0|24-8/18-0]... .|37-5/32-3/24-6]45-5]18-6/19-8]43-9] 9-0/39-6/32-2| 5-3] 4-0] 5-3/10-0 
17—Thetford Mines......... 33-9/35-4/27-7|24-1/17-3]....].... 25-0}23-9137-6|18-9}19-5/40-7} 8-0|39-3/33-4] 5-3] 4-1] 5-1] 9-7 
18—Three Riwers........... 38-1/34-2/36-5]25-3/20-0]. .. .|33-0/28-7|26-0]46-2]18-5/19-6/43-4! 9-0/38-7/35-0| 6-0} 4-0] 5-5| 9-7 
Ontario. 
19—Belleville............... 38-9|36-2139-7|28-7|23 -6|30-0/39-7|35-7]29 -2|46-0)18-3]19-2/40-3/10-0/39-5/33-3] 6-7] 4-2] 5-4] 8-8 
20—Brantford............... 40-3|37+2|41-7/29-4]20-8/31-0/40-7/37-9]28-9]46-2/17-3]19-5139-9|10-0/39-3/34-3] 6-7| 4-2] 5-4] 9-1 
21—Brockville.............. 41-0|37-4]45-5/30-7/22-1)... .|42-0/34-6]28-8146-4/18-5]19-5141-0|10-0/38-3]29-7] 6-3] 4-1] 5-6] 9-0 
99--Chathamis',.... 01.052 40-0/37-3]41+1|29-8]21-4|30-7|42-0/37-9133-1146-4]17-9]19-4139-8]10-0/38-4]....] 5-3] 4-1] 5-1] 8-9 
23—Cornwall..............- 40-0/37-4141 -0|27-9]19-6|30-3]43-2/36-3/27-345-7/18-8]19-5139-3]10-0/39-5/30-3! 6-0] 4-2] 5-8] 9-2 
24—Fort William........... 40-3|36-4139 -4/28-7]22-5]20 -3/40-3/36-6130-1/45-6/17-3]19-1]44-1/11-0/39-6|33-9| 6-0] 4-0] 5-1] 8-9 
Pir Mane Rie. td laa, 39-7|36-7/40-8]29-3|24-6/31-0/40-3/37-0]28-7/46-1/18-5}19-3]39-1/10-0/39-3/39-6] 6-7| 4-1] 5-7] 8-8 
PE Quel DNase del sade necce 39-8/38-0|37 -8]29-8]25-7/31-4/42-4]38-9]29-4/46-2|18-2/19-3|38-9/10-0/39-6|/34-7| 6-0] 4-1] 5-7] 9-0 
27—Hamilton...0...0...0.0) 40-4]37-5]42-4]29-7/24-9131-9]42-6/39-2130-8]46-3]18-1]19-1141-4/11-0/40-3]38-7] 6-0] 4-2] 5-6] 8-8 
28—Kingston............... 40-0|36-2139-0/28-3]19-7]... ./41-9/36-2/28-3/45-7/18-7/19-2|41-4/10-0/39-2130-9] 6-0) 4-3] 5-3] 9-1 
29—Kitchener.............. 39 -5/36-8/39-7/28-9]24-6]29-4)41-3137-7|29-0/46-0]18-3]19-6/38-6/10-0/39-7/35-7| 6-3] 4-0] 6-0] 8-8 
SO0—-LONdOD is sie dens ba peud 40-1]37-3]41-0|29-3/23 -2/30-4|40-7/37-6]28-2|44-6]18-3]19-2142-4/10-0/39-4|34-0] 6-0] 4-1] 5-64 8-9 
31—Niagara Falls........... 40-1/36-4]43-3]29-3/21-8/29-2/42-8)37-9|29-1]44-3/18-7]19-7/41-0|10-5/40-1]....] 6-0] 4-3] 5-6] 9:0 
32—North Bay............. 41-0]38-0/44-6/30-6)/20-6]... .|42-7/38-7131-6]46-7/18-0]19-5|45-2/11-0/39-6|33-7] 6-7] 4-3] 6-3] 9-6 
BS OGDAWAL viicsnte ta ewes 39-9/37-2/43-7|29-4/24-4)32-7|42-5/38-4/28-8]46-2]18-7|19-5/41-0/10-0|39-9134-0] 6-0] 4-1] 5-6] 8-9 


34 AGLAW as soe oataM aor ek 40-9/37-9]44-9/30- 1122-8131 -0/40-8/35-8)29-9/48-6]18-2/19-1/43-4/10-0/39-1/31-9| 6-7] 3-9] 5-7} 8-9 
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Canned 
Vegetables 


eans, common, dry, 


white, per lb. 
nions, cooking, 


Tomatoes, choice, 
24’s (28 oz.) per tin 
Peas, choice, 

per 20 oz. tin 

orn, choice, 

per 20 oz. tin 

per lb. 
Potatoes, 

per 15 lbs. 


jc 
(8 
0 





cts. | cts. 


6-5 


cts. 


15-4 9-2 


7:8 
7:3 


see ee 





seees 
C@ieltes ft OS Ries. ais 


ote 


ee eae 


eeeee 


71 48-4 


ane, 



































a eth oS | leas 

S08 ae a é 

e lé (8 |8 levlgeleel 
3 g a ae ee te oe Ly 
g (2 [FSR S a sjosigs| ss 
Sarasissi8Risissiasigs 
ee al (0 2 A ee = A 
cts. | cts.| cts.| ets.] cts.| cts.} ets.| cts. 
13-2/16-0/44-9|59-9/39-0/22-6|36-7|/50-1 
Beg 16-7/46-5/48-1/37-6]20-7|36-3|50-5 
anh 1 16-2/46-8|50-5/37-7|... .|88-3/51-6 
ite 15-3|46-1/56-7/40-0)... .|35-8|50-0 
Cs 15+7|47-1|51-1|40-5/22-2137-4/49-5 
14-8|16-7/42-0/51-4/39-4/20-4/38-7|50-3 
13-7|15-0/44-4/51-6/40-2/20-7/38-4|50-2 
13-9]15-5/45-2/47-1139-1/20-2136-3/50-6 
16-7|....|47-6|59-4/40-5]... ./40-0/49-8 
13-7/15-3]40-0/41-1/38-0]....|36-7/47-3 
14-4/16-3/38-8/39-7/37-0]... .|35-0/46-0 
15-1|16-6/41-1/47-8/37-3]20-0135-5/48-0 
13-8|15-3/37-1/45-8/39-6]..../36-5/44-6 
ee 18-2/38-8/46-3]38-6]....137-7/46-3 
ieee 18-6|40-3/44-7/39-6]... .|39-7/48-3 
15-0|17-8/43-7/50-0/40-0}....|86-7/48-7 
14-5]16-0/41-2/47-0/40-0]....|37-4/47-8 
14-2/17-3/38-3|50-0/38-8]|18-7|37-2/49-0 
14-4/15-5/39-8/43-1)....].... 33-8|46-0 
14-5|16-0/41-8/43-3/35-0/20-0/32-8/46-6 
ile. 14-4]39-3/47-2]....|....184-9/48-7 
pay 15-0|33-3/40-1/36-0|... .|33-3/45-8 
a A 35-7/39-5|....|....|86°3 
14-2|18-5/39-4/45-9/38-1/20-0/36-2/44-6 
13-7|13-9]42-7/45-8]....].... 34-6/46-2 
13-6]14-8]41-2/41-7/35-6)....|32-9/45-0 
13-7/14-9/44-0/45-2/35-5}....|84-0/45-9 
14-0/14-5/37-9|42-7/37-3]... ./35-0/45-4 
13-1]14-3/39-3/45-1/36-1]....|84-1/45-7 
13-2/14-4/39-6]/41-6/36-7]....|33-6/43-7 
a Le 43-1/41-3/36-3]16-7/34-3)44-3 
rah Oe 15-7/43-1/48-0|38-3]21-3136-8/46-3 
12d hapghOBs 7149s 2 eahiaeian 34-4/45-2 


6-81 7-31 48-9] 13-7116-0137-4|43-6[37-7|....|36-°3149-5 














Sugar Coal 
EP 

< ei Nae es | (LS 
Sl oal"alee) es | ee) ae® 
Bclegleslaslen | Ss 

PREIS RPS) ES | SE 
ee Or Tes <x aa 

cts.| cts.| cts.| ets. $ (a) | $ (a) $ 

8-6} 8:1/53-6/37-9]...... 11-57} 24-00-28-00(c)| 1 
8-5} 8-2/50-2/38-0)...... 12-16] 27-50-31-50 2 
8-2) 8-2)52-3/38-0)...... 8-42} 16-00-20-00 3 
8-6] 8-3)50-1/37-8)...... 7:19} 18-00-22-00(c)| 4 
8-7] 8-5151-5138-0}...... 11-41) 26-50-30-50 5 
8-5) 8-3/50-7/38-0)...... 12-09} 21-00-25-00(c)| 6 
9-0) 8-8|54-2/38-0)...... 11-57} 26-00-30-00(c)| 7 
8-4) 8-3/49-2)38-0)...... 12-70} 20-50-24-50(c)| 8 
85) PS OOo) 3981) LS’ SON s/s nesters sateterataravslo ciate 
8-3] 8-0/44-9/38-9| 17:-09)...... 15-50-19:50 {10 
8-0) 7-9|46-0/39-7| 16-97]...... 23 -00-27-00(¢)}11 
8-1] 7-9|42-7/39-8) 16-64)...... 26-00-30-00(c)}12 
8-0} 7-8|41-6/40-8) 16-07|...... 16-00-20-00(c)}13 
SOMO 40a 40 Oia Silla, (mene lel aeere Neat aialate 14 
8-0} 8-0/39-8)39-4) 17-85]...... 20-00-24 -00(c)}15 
TON AAGNAOr SISOS Hsin aed, aleldiels te | uareleis aor ayy ey eneeas 16 
8:0] 7-5)48-4/39-4) 19-38]...... 14-00-18 -00(c) 17 
8-5} 8-0/47-3/40-6| 16-32)...... 20-00-24 -00(c))18 
8-6} 8-4/44-6139-1| 16-00]...... 22:00-26-:00 /|19 
8-4] 8-3)46-4/39-5} 16-00)...... 22-00-26-00 {20 
8-3] 8-1/41-4/38-2) 16-00)...... 20-00-24:00 21 
8-7| 8-5)40-2/38-4) 16-00)...... 21-50-25-50 |22 
8-2| 8-2/45-8/38-6| 16-50]...... 23-00-27 -00(c)|23 
8-5} 8-5)42-2/38-1) 16-80}...... 25-00-29-00 {24 
8-5} 8-3)44-0/39-5) 16-00)...... 22-00-26:00 {25 
8-6} 8-5)43-3/38-5} 16-00)...... 22-00-26:00 |26 
8-2} 8-1/41-3/39-3} 15-50)...... 26-00-30:00 {27 
8-1] 7-9/48-8/38-7| 16-00]...... 28-00-32-50 {28 
8-7) 8-5}40-1 39-4 TOO sewer. 6 26-00-30-50 29 
8-6) 8-4/44-7/39-4) 16-50)...... 26-50-30:50 {30 
8-7| 8-7|44-5/39-6] 14-63)...... 25-00-29-00 |31 
9-0} 8-9/51-6/39-3| 17-25]...... 23-00-27-00 32 
8-6] 8-4/48-0/39-3} 16-00)...... 23-00-27-00 = |33 
8-3 8-1/43-8|39-0| 16-75'...... 31-00-35-00 134 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 


LOCALITY 


Ontario—Con. 
35—Owen Sound 


36—Peterborough 
i POTGATGOUT 5017.6 + se a2 
38—St. Catharines 
39—St. Thomas 


© bee @ 616/050 8 eis 


eC es 


Sirloin steak, 


g an 

Beef Porknas 3 8 | 

Mee Teen fo B= Sh ie 

Z Bie el ei 

2 E a leer d= 

> 5 z > ols ol- oO > 1 

Shoe jal » a 7 &o| & ole by S 

Eis pang bo # (4c) alPals S | 

> fom R S oS |e] See G g 3 

=| Qe LS oO fz et eae etl] .& a3 oe 8 & 

$ |-8/2 ir g 13 IS 8igSiwSia -| Rio {8 

Se lS nee lee let ete eee ee Sabet Sr 5 atl eel | 

6/28) 80/25] 95) S8.6!\ 6/2 .sla6|" | BS/8.0) he! S/S] 5d 

—4|O oe Nee hom pall Bolen! ee vere ao im ee ~ 8 ad ve 
=| 4 > Olay th : 

G12 5|oSlS SIE SIS 8/8 5/4 5/4 BI/S:310 8/5 S| Gel4 Bie B18 & 

BOA A/S alVal gal gal Fale a) gw) gala oe) wWolm alsalqa 

om i i io > lS ie le im je ie [la im. jo 

cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.] cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.| cts.} cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts 


39 


-4136-9]40-2|28-0)23-3)... .|42-0/36-5}28-1/45-4/18-2/19 


-2}40-5}10-0/40-0/31-3 


40-3/37-8|42-3}28-9}22-9/33-0/41-8/39-1/30-0)46-7/18-6}19-1/40-1/10-0/39-3/36-2 


Go OUT AULOLUs A eo be hee 38 
43 SUA DULY ea. scene kee 40 
eed Ser kor) Cee an anes Se Rae 39 
Bo POFOULO shi. ovale calrin gues 40 
(teh C200 Na EDR ey 39 
Windsor... ...fsuasoekaes 39 
#3 Woodstock 3: s.ccs 5,5 6 04% 40 
Manitoba— 
49 BTANGOUN. calaneeriyen ia et 39 
50—Winnipeg.............. pe 38 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.......3...... 38 
52—Prince Albert........... 33 
BS—IREPINA 5), css/s Aero w laneis bie « 38 
Ae OS KALOONLNL anniniet tes 38 
Alberta— 
PAS NALS tv c ee tide < 39 
56—Drumbheller............. 37 
Ov MO mMOntOn. dave oes a 38 
58—Lethbridge............. 39 
British Columbia— 
pd Nanaimo. dea dee sco 43 
60—New Westminster....... 41 
61—Prince Rupert........... 42 
G2 rail germ maak a atlas 42 
6B VanCOUVeEr sn wicinsis + Selec. 43 
GA VACLOPIA clare store lcis. sie ojos 42 


-6|37-0/38- 2/27 -8/23-1/28-0/38-4/35-8)/28-8148-6)17-4/18 
-3}/36-9]43-1/29-7/22-8)29 -3/42-3/40-0/30-4/46-2/18-5}19 
-0/37-1/42-8/30-0/24-7/30-2/42-0/38-7/30-9/46-1/19-0/19 
-7|36-9}41-9/29-0/22-6)33-7/41-4/36-9/31-1/46-3/18-9}19 
-9|37-0/38-4/28-6/23-3)... .|89-1/36-6)28-7/44-2)18-1)19 
6/36 -8/40-5}29-3/23-2)....).... 36-7|29-4/46-0/18-7/20 
-4|37-9140-7|29 -0)23 «4/28 -5/37-4/36-9/29-9/43 -9)18-6}19 
-5/36-6/40-4/29-1/22-9/29-7/41-0/37-9/30-6/44-8/19-2/19 
-3|37-0/43-2/29-8)24-0/30-9/41-7/37-5)26-6/48-2)17-9)19 
-8136-4/42-0/29-3/23-3)....].... 36-6]28-7|43-7|17-7|19 
-7/36-7/41-3]29 -4)25-1/31-0/42-0)38-4/30-7/45-3}18-5]19 
-0(37-2/39-3/28-3/23-3)... .|389-0/36-8)27-2/44-8)18-3}19 








-2134-5)40-4)27-5)21-5)... .|40-°7/35-2|27-2)45-5)17-2)/21 
-5/34-4)34-7/27 -3/24-3)/27-7/37-9/36-0/29-9)46-9/16-9}19 


-8/34-0/38-0|27-3)20-5)... .|40-6/34-3/27-0/45-1/16-3/20 
-2131-0/34-0}25-0/19-4)... .)/35-3)34-5/27-8/36-0/16-9|20 
4134-1137 -2|26-2)23-3)25-2/37-1/32-6]/24-5/43-0|16-4/21 
-0}33-8/36 -6]27-5]21-2|28-2/38-7/34-3)27-1/44-7/16-3/20 


-8|35-7|41 -9/28-5}24-8)27-5/38-8/35-4/30-5/47-9)/16-5/20 
-5/33-7/37-3/26°7/22-0)....].... 35-0]27-0/44-9]17-3)21 
+4133 - 2/36 -4|23-8)22-7/27-3/35-5/34-6}27 -3)46-4/15-9/20 
- 2134-2139 -0)29-0/21-5)24-7/39-5)34-7)27-3/44-3]16-8/21 


-1/39-0}45-7/30-8)26-3)... .}43-0/38-3/32-6|50-3)18-7)/20 


-8/43-9)11-0/39-4/34-1 
-0/39-8)10-5/40-1).... 
-7/41-9}10-0}39-9]33-3 
-6/42-8)10-0}40-0/34-7 
*3/44-0/11-0/39-9/35-5 
-3/39-7}10-0/39-5}.... 
*4/44-2/11-0/39-3/34-7 
5/45 -4/12-0/40-0/34-3 
-1/43-2/11-0/39-9/38-8 
-1/37-2}11-0/40-0/34-7 
+2/42-9)11-0/39-4)/36-0 
-0/38-9}10-0/39-5/32-0 


-3/39-7/10-0/37-9].... 
-5/42-6] 9-0/37-3/33-8 


-4/37-0)11-0/37-3].... 
-3/38-3]10-0/38-8)32-4 
-6/40-8)10-0/37-5].... 
-1/40-3)10-0}37-3).... 


-0/41-8/10-0/38-1/38-0 
-7|41-7/10-0/39-2).... 
-3/41-5/10-0)37 -5/33-4 
-2/41-6/10-0/38-1].... 


-6/38-3/12-0)43-1).... 


Bread, plain, white, 
per lb. 


7-2 
8-0 
7:2 
8-0 


9-0 


- 8137-343 -8/29-7/24-9)/29 -0/41 -3/38-0)29-4/46-9]17-9/20-1)38-6]10-0/41-0/34-2) 8-0 
-0/37-5)42-5)28-7/23-7/33-3/41-3)41-0/30-0/49-3)19-1)20-9)44-1/15-0/41-5)....|10-0 
8139 -2/41-3/30-6/28-3)28-5)42-8/39-4/31-4/48-6)18-1/22-5)36-0)13 -0/39-9/33-3} 9-0 
-1]88-6]42-4)29-7/26-4/30-8/41 -3/36-8)29-8/48-2/16-6|19-3/38-7|10-0/40-9/34-4] 9-6 


-5138-8/}44-9/30-0}26-1/32-4)42-5/37-3|29-6)47-3)18-3/20 


+5/38-4/11-0/41-9).... 


9-0 


4-2 
4-2 
4-3 


6-0 


6-0 
5:8 
6-6 


8 oz. package 


Corn dakes, 


| 


OO *SE COS CO OO TSO SS O'S SCO ae CO SCO ar Oe) 6S 





(a) Inclusive of all sales taxes. 


1944] 


COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, MARCH, 


Canned 


Vegetables 


Tomatoes, choice, 
24’s (28 oz.) per tin 


Peas, choice, 
per 20 oz. tin 
Corn, choice, 


per 20 oz. tin 


Beans, common, dry, 
white, per lb. 


Onions, cooking, 
per lb. 


per 15 lbs. 


Potatoes, 


per dozen 
Lemons, medium size, 


per lb. 
Oranges, medium size, 


per lb. 
Raisins, seedless, bulk, 


Prunes, medium size, 


per dozen 
Jam, strawberry, 


PRICES 


1944 








per 32 oz. Jar 
Peaches, choice, 

per 20 oz. tin 
Marmalade, orange, 


per 32 oz. jar 
Corn syrup, | 
per 34 lb. jar 


15-7 
14-9 
16-2 
15-1 
14-9 
15-2 











15:1 


15:3 





se ees 


ecco 


ee eee 


47-1 








16-3/40-3 
Pe Oui) 
14-8/41-7 
17-0/39-2)45 
J ate 18-3/40-8/45 
13-5}14-1/39-6/41 


eonee 








14-4)14-5/35-7/37- 
13-0|17-7|40-3)43- 


14-4/15-4/40-5/41 








-1/38-4)/21-3 
-4/38-8].... 
*8/35°7).... 


°8/38-6/21-3 








34-2)45-4 
33 °3/45-4 


40-0)43-2 


14-2|16-5)38-1/40-0/39-2/21-3/38-3/43-9 


13-7|15-4/36-6)44-7|40-3)22-5/38-1/44- 


15-2 
15-0 
15-0 


16-1/37-1/38 
16-6/39-5/44 





14-8/16-3/35-9)45 
13-9}16-4/40-3/46 
14-5/17-1/38-9/38 
Bete aoe 36-3/39 
seats 16-7/41-5)38 
12-1/14-2/35-2/38 


“7 
“2 


40-7|21-6 
39-7/23-8 


0 
“4 


37-2/20°7 
40-1/23-0 
38-2/22-3 
37-7 


“2 


:0 20-9 





-1/35-0/21-3 


0/36 -3/21-4 





17-6|46-3}42-0/38-0/22-7 
15-7|36-3/47-6)35-0|23-7 
11-4/16-2/39-1/37-3)33-3)20-9 
15-0]15- 4/37 -3/38-0)37-3)21-9 





16-0/38-6/39-4/40-1)22-6/40-0)47- 


9 
6 
38-6/48-0 
39-4)46-9 


34-6/45-8 
37-0/48-1 
36-1/44-9 
38-3/44-4 


33-2 
33-9 
36:3 
36-6/49- 
31-7/42- 
33-742: 


43-6 
43-7 
44-7 
6 
6 
2 














Sugar 


Coffee, medium, 
per lb. 


Rent (b) 
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pn ee ee ee 


8-7 
«9 
8-9 
8-9 
8-0 
8-9 





9-3 
9-4 


8-5 
7:8 
8-7 
8-9 
8-0 
8-4 











.| cts. 


48-7 
44-3 
42. 


44-7 
39°3 
44-4 
2 
38-8 
45-3 


8 
39-3 


41-5 
42-5 
43-3 


41-7 
36-7 
44-4 
39-5 


38-3): 


41-9 

















Coal 
EP 
a4] $5 | is 
é 2. 5 ry e a 
cts.| $ (a) | $ (a) 
SEO EGE SOL eee tae 
38-9} 16-75)...... 
38-1) 16-50}...... 
39-0) 15-75)...... 
39-5) 16-00]...... 
39-4) 16-50)...... 
39-2] 17-00]...... 
38-6) 16-00)..." 
Be: VM Wi fs Cat 
39-0) 19-50]...... 
38-6) 15-50]...... 
39-0) 15-50 
39-0} 16-00]...... 
39-0} 16-00)...... 
BC en ie 8-45 
B83 Ol erautons. 13-10 
SREB waniterers 10-45 
A aie a 10-65 
SS*0)Ke is 11-65 
By Gt] Naeeae te 10-25 
a VIEK Isai 8-40 
S801 we sreeefanioen x 
Sg eee 5-55 
37-5] ...... 5:00 
DOr et eter haat oe 
BSP 2s vax 13-00 
B8-Ohs teel 13-80 
Eye) ee 10-90 
BEF Oleh wits 13-00 
393 aaeer 13-25 


16-00-20-00 
24-00-28 -00 
23-00-27 -00 
27-00-31 -00 
21-00-25 -00 
23-00-27 -50 
23-00-27 -00 
21-00-25-00 
27-00-31-00 
22-50-26 -00 
32-50-36 -50 


21-00-25 -00 
26-00-30-00 


21-00-25 -50 
19-50-23 -50 
27-50-31-50 
2200-26-00 


26-00-30-00 
20-00-24 -00 
24-50-28 -50 
22-00-26 -00 


17-00-21-00 
20: 50-24-50 
20-00-24 -00 
23 -00-27 -00 
23 - 50-27-50 
21-00-25 -00 





(b) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 Census of housing. The movement since then 
has been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
indicated by these reports. 

(ec) Rents marked (c) are for apartments or flats. 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 


Other rent figures are for single houses. 


Apartment and flat rents have 
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TABLE V. INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION} 
i BUREAU OF STATISTICSt 


(Average Prices in 1926=100) 





*Com- Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Dec. } Dec. | Dec.| Nov.| Dec.| Jan. | Feb.|Mar. 
modities| 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1941 | 1942) 1943] 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 


Commodities 


*Allcommodities. .3.2. 3... 2. 510 | 64-0)127-4)155-9] 97-3] 97-9] 96-0] 69-0} 81-7] 93-6] 97-0/102-4]102-5|102-5)/102-7|103-0 
Classified according to chief 
component material: 

I. Vegetable products.... 113 | 58-1}/127-9}167-0] 86-2] 95-0} 93-9] 60-4] 72-0} 80-2] 86-0} 94-7] 94-8) 95-1) 95-2) 95-7 


II. Animalsand Their Pro- 


70-9}127-1)145-1) 96-0}100-0/109-8} 63-7] 80-3} 98-8] 105-0/109-7/ 109-6) 108-3|107-8/107-7 


Ww Ree bowo for) 


III. Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products.... 61 | 58-2)157-1)176-5}101-7| 96-2) 89-6} 71-7) 81-9} 94-9) 92-0) 91-9] 91-9] 91-9] 91-9] 91-9 
IV. Wood, Wood Products 
ANGCUPAaAper ins. 2s ake 50 | 63-9} 89-11154-4/106-3) 99-0} 93-2) 64-4] 85-3} 99-2/102-8)115-9]115-9]115-9/117-8}117-8 
V. Iron and Its Products. 43 | 68-9]156-9)168-4)104-6] 99-3] 93-4] 86-7/102-1/112-9]115-3]116-0]/116-0}116-0}116-0}117-1 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their products. . 17 | 98-4]141-9]135-5| 97-3] 95-7] 96-5] 66-5] 75-3) 77-6] 79-7} 79-7| 79-7| 79-7| 79-7| 79-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals 
and Products........ 81 | 56-8) 82-3)112-2)107-0)103-1) 93-4) 85-8] 86-5) 99-3) 100-4)/100-5) 102-3] 102-9}102-9]102-9 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied 
PY OCUCTS Ui ahieccle aie 71 63-4}118-7)141-5)105-4] 99-3) 95-1) 80-8) 85-1/104-1/100-8}100-3/100- 1/100: 1}100-2/100-2 
Classified according to pur- 
pose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods.... 207 | 62-0)102-7/186-1} 96-9} 97-3] 95-3} 73-3] 81-2] 95-3) 97-1] 97-4] 97-7] 97-8] 97-7] 98-0 
Foods, Beverages and 
TPODACCOnRS te tan teste 114 | 61-8]119-0}150-8] 90-2] 99-0}103-3} 67-4] 79-1] 94-61101-6/103-3/103-2]102-5]102-3/102- 
Other Consumers’ 
DOUS ensue vie cceheen 93 | 62-2) 91-9}126-3)101-4} 96-1] 90-0) 77-3} 82-6] 95-8] 94-1] 93-4] 94-1] 94-7] 94-7] 94- 
II. Producers’ Goods..... 366 | 67-7/133-3)164-8) 98-8) 97-8] 95-9] 64-3] 78-1] 85-7} 90-0] 98-9} 99-5} 99-6/100-0/100- 
Producers’ Equipment. 24 55-1] 81+9}108-6}104-1/110-4} 96-2) 87-2] 96-6)108-6)110-5/114-4]117-5)118-9]118-9}119- 
Producers’ materials. . 342 | 69-1/1389-0)171-0) 98-2) 96-4} 95-9] 61-8] 76-0] 83-2] 87-7] 97-2] 97-5] 97-5] 97-9] 98- 
Building and Construc- 
tion Materials....... 111 | 67-0}100-7}144-0/108-7| 97-8] 97-9] 80-6} 94-2/112-9]116-7/126-41126-7|126-7| 126-8] 127- 
Manufacturers’ Mate- 
big F21 (sey OPE Ae FS 231 | 69-5)148-1]177-3} 95-8) 96-1] 95-5) 58-6] 72-9] 78-2} 82-8) 92-2] 92-5] 92-6] 93-0} 93-1 
Classified according to origin: 
I. Farm— 
Aun ield sar, sls oeem 154 | 59-2}134-7/176-4| 91-2] 95-2] 91-5] 60-3] 70-0] 79-0} 82-5} 90-5] 90-5] 90-7] 90-7] 91-1 
Baranimal. yet 88 70-1/129-0/146-0} 95-9} 99-8/106-7] 65-3} 82-3] 96-8/100-7/102-3]102-2/101-4]101-3/101-2 
Farm (Canadian) . 63 64-1) 132-6}160-6) 88-0} 97-7)104-5| 53-6] 69-0] 74-6] 87-1/104-2]104-6]104-0]104-3/104-3 
IPM ane eh i ee LE 16 65-9)111-7}114-1] 91-7|103-7|/107-0| 66-8} 80-3}108-2/120-2/138-0}138-0/138-0}135-3] 134-1 
ETT PROReS tae Maco iaeieniss toe 58 60-1) 89-7}151-3)106-8} 99-0} 93-1] 64-7} 85-0} 98-8]102-3}115-2}115-2)115-21117-0/117-0 
PVEvMimeraloavn tae tian nei 194 67-9) 115-2]134-6/106-4/100-2} 92-3] 82-2! 87-8] 97-7) 99-0} 99-3}100-2/100-5|100-5}100-8 
All raw (or partly manufac- 
HITE) Aus selbitre sire do kear 213 | 63-8/120-8}154-1} 94-7| 98-2] 98-9} 58-9] 74-4! 85-6] 92-61104-0/104-3/104-1/104-6}104-8 
All manufactured (fully or 
CTS Hy) WUE Roe 297 | 64-8)127-7|156-5|100-4| 97-5) 93-2) 72-0} 81-2} 92-2} 92-6] 93-8] 93-1] 93-8] 93-7! 93-8 





_ t The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—monthly, Prices and 
Price Bey Asean annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 
or : 
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Price Movements in Canada and Other Countries 


Wholesale price indexes available for the 
first quarter of 1944 continued generally to 
show moderate gains. The Canadian index, 
after remaining stationary in January, ad- 
vanced 0:5 points in February and March. 
In the United States continued advances in 
coal and coke prices, as well as higher farm 
products prices, contributed to an increase 
of 0-4 points between December and February. 
In the same period the United Kingdom 
wholesale index rose 1-2 points, influenced in 
January by higher prices for oranges, tin, and 
cotton yarns and cloth, and in February by 
a substantial increase in coal prices. The 
Australian index rose slightly in January but 
declined 0-6 points in February. The New 
Zealand index remained unchanged in January, 


while in South Africa wholesale prices con- 
tinued to rise, gaining 1-0 in January, 1944. 

Cost-of-living indexes in Canada and the 
United States moved lower in January and 
February of 1944, when declines in food prices 
outweighed small advances in other groups. 
Both series showed February increases in fuel, 
clothing, and health maintenance. In the 
United Kingdom higher fuel prices raised the 
cost-of-living index 1-0 in February; all other 
groups showed no net change between October, 
1943, to March, 1944. The Australian index 
closed 1943 at the level recorded in the first 
quarter, an indication of the success of a price 
stabilization policy designed to maintain the 
April, 1943, level of living costs. 


Labour and Industry in New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan 


Annual Reports of Provincial Departments of Labour 


HE following article reviews the activities 

of the Departments of Labour in New 
Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan, as de- 
tailed in their Annual Reports for the preced- 
ing fiscal year. 


New Brunswick 


The seventh annual report of the Director 
of Labour and Fair Wage Officer of the De- 
partment of Health and Labour for the fiscal 
year ending October 31, 1943, deals with the 
administrative activities of the Fair Wage 
Board, Industrial Standards Act, etc. 

The Fair Wage Board cites its lack of 
authority to fix wage rates under the Federal 
Wages Control Order. Representations had 
been made to the responsible Dominion 
authorities for the return of jurisdiction in 
the matter of fixing minimum wages. How- 
ever, it seemed evident that regulation of 
wages by the Board would be curtailed when 
prevailing economic conditions made it neces- 
sary for the Federal government to adopt a 
wages control policy in connection with the 
prevention of inflation. It is pointed out in 
the Report that the Regional War Labour 
Board had brought about improvement in 
specific cases and so in some measure carried 
out the desires of the Fair Wage Board. 


Factory Inspection—Factory inspectors in- 
spected 59 plants, employing 2,023 male and 
1,138 female employees. Recommendations in- 
cluded: Improved safety measures; rest and 
lunch room facilities; reduced hours of work; 
improved sanitation; improved lighting and 
better fire protection. These recommendations 


were presented to the employers concerned 
and in a large number of cases the improve- 
ments asked for were made. Where the recom- 
mendations were not carried out, requisite 
steps were taken to insure that the required 
changes were made. 

Several applications were made for permis- 
sion to work females and males under 18 years 
of age more than 9 hours a day, or 54 hours a 
week. In no case was such permission granted. 
The Factories Act of the province stipulates 
that “no person shall be employed for more 
than six hours without one full hour for food 
and rest.” This requirement was proved in- 
convenient and unnecessary by both employ- 
ers and employees in two pulp and paper mills. 
The problem was studied carefully and modi- 
fications in the working schedules suggested 
that would still come within the requirements 
of the Act. : 


Stationary Engineers and Boiler Inspection. 
—“‘An Act Respecting Stationary Engineers, 
Steam Boilers, and Pressure Vessels and In- 
spection Thereof” was made effective by pro- 
clamation on September 15, 1943. A summary 
of its provisions follows: 

(1) Any person operating a steam plant 

(steam boiler and steam engine) must have 

a stationary engineer’s licence. 

(2) Any person operating a steam boiler 
only must have a boilerman’s licence. 

(3) Any person who inspects boilers must 
have a boiler inspector’s licence. 

(4) Any person 18 years of age or more. 
with proper references as to character and 
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experience may be a candidate for a licence 
to operate or inspect a steam boiler or steam 
plant. 

(5) Licences must be renewed annually by 
application. Otherwise a licensee may be 
required to stand for re-examination. 

(6) Licences may be suspended or can- 
celled for various reasons. 

(7) Every boiler carrying more than 15 
pounds pressure: (a) must be operated by a 
person having a stationary engineer’s licence; 
(b) must be inspected annually by a boiler 
inspector licensed under this Act and the 
Regulations, or insured in a bona fide Insur- 
ance Company licensed under the Insurance 
Act, 1937. 


Industrial Standards—The Industrial Stan- 
dards Act of New Brunswick has been super- 
seded for the time being by the Federal Wages 
Control Order and, consequently, no new 
schedules of wages and hours and days of 
labour were issued during the year. 


Ontario 


In the twenty-fourth report of the Ontario 
Department of Labour for the fiscal year end- 
ing March 31, 1943, it is‘stated that the indus- 
trial war effort resulted in an extremely high 
level of employment in the province during 
the year. The growth in the volume of em- 
ployment, however, was generally less pro- 
nounced than in the two preceding years, as 
the expansion during these two years and the 
recruitment for the armed forces had greatly 
depleted the labour market. The annual index 
number of employment in 1943 was 182-8, as 
compared with 167-6 in 1942 or an increase 
of more than 9 per cent over the previous 
year and an increase of 63 per cent over 1939 
when the index number was 112-0. The 
index number in the manufacturing group as 
a whole advanced 28:1 points, while in the 
iron and steel industry it advanced 69-5 points 
during the year. | 

There was a decline in the percentage of 
unemployment reported among trade union 
members, the average of 13 being 1:8 points 
lower than the preceding year and 11-6 points 
lower than in 1939. 


Industrial Disputes—During the fiscal year 
1948 there were 98 strikes in Ontario, in which 
32,582 workers were involved in a time-loss of 
171,178 man-working days. In 1942 the num- 
bers were 109 strikes, involving 28,690 workers 
in a time-loss of 298,393 man-working days. 
Of the total of 98 strikes, 60 involved fewer 
than 100 workers; 30 involved from 100 to 
499 workers; 4 from 500 to 999 and 4 involved 
more than 1,000 workers. 

The chief cause of strikes concerned wage 
increases or cost-of-living bonuses, there being 
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42 for that cause alone and 6 strikes in which 
this was among the demands of the workers. 
Of the 32,582 workers on strike, 2,686 were 
successful in obtaining their demands; 5,844 
were partly successful, 2,502 were unsuccessful 
and 20,500 were involved in strikes which 
resulted in work being resumed pending nego- 
tiations or reference to a Board. The remain- 
ing 1,050 were involved in strikes which were 
indefinite in result or were not terminated at 
the close of the fiscal year. 


Mediation, Conciliation and Arbitration— 
During the fiscal year 1948 the Regional War 
Labour Board of Ontario referred 556 cases 
to the conciliation officers of the Department 
for investigation and report. These officers 
handled 21 arbitration hearings involving 54 
grievances. Most of the cases arose out of 
collective labour agreements which provided 
for the appointment of an arbitrator to be 
named by the Minister of Labour of Ontario. 
Prompt action by conciliation officers resulted 
in many strikes being averted. Of the 45 
strikes reported to these officers during the 
fiscal year, 90 per cent were settled within a 
few hours. © 

Factory Inspection Branch—Prosecutions 
were resorted to in 10 cases of violation of the 
hours of labour limitations and convictions 
were recorded by the magistrates in 9 
instances. Complaints relating to safety and 
working conditions were investigated fully in 
309 cases. Of these 169 were upheld, 107 were 
not upheld and 33 were found to be not under 
the jurisdiction of the Factory Inspection 
Branch. Owing to the extreme shortage of 
manpower there was an alarming increase in 
the number of children employed contrary to 
law. especially during the vacation period, 
(July and August) which it was difficult to 
control. 

With the increased number of workers in 
industry, especially of inexperienced workers, 
there was a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of accidents reported. There was, how- 
ever, a decrease in the number of fatalities. 
The Industrial Hygiene Division of the Pro- 
yincial Department of Health co-operated 
with the Factory Inspection Branch in the 
handling of numerous cases of industrial 
diseases. 

Overtime permits were reduced in number 
in comparison with the previous year, but the 
use of multiple shifts increased and the special 
committee within the Department authorized 
to do so, granted concessions beyond the limi- 
tation of staute in order to facilitate produc- 
tion of war materials. Limited permits were 
granted in 2.569 cases for the employment of 
females and youths- later than 6.30 p.m. and 
until 9 pm. Similarly, special authorities 
were granted to 187 firms for the employment 
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of females on multiple shifts. Most of these 
were issued to continue for the duration of 
the wartime emergency and were in addition 
to a total of 120 granted during 1941 and 
1942. 


Apprenticeship Branch—lIncreased _ efforts 
were made in 1943 to obtain more apprentices 
in the building trades. Local apprenticeship 
committees were organized in all the larger 
towns and cities of the province and closer 
contacts were established with primary and 
secondary schools. During January and Febru- 
ary, 1943, 68 apprentices in 5 building trades 
received class instruction in 3 technical and 
vocational schools in the Toronto area. These 
classes demonstrated again just what can be 
accomplished by this form of training for those 
actively engaged in these trades. There was 
a falling off in the number of apprentices 
becoming available for the motor vehicle 
repair and hairdressing trades, owing to the 
demand for workers at better wages in war- 
time industries. During the year 32 contracts 
of apprenticeship were registered by employers 
in trades other than designated trades. 

At the request of the Federal Department 
of Pensions and National Health, the facilities 
of the Apprenticeship Branch will be made 
available to assist returned men in preparing 
for their return to civilian life. 


Minimum Wage Branch—The number of 
employers that reported to the Minimum 
Wage Branch in 1943 was 22,781 as compared 
with 16,264 in 1942 and 16,967 in 1941. Minor 
cases of underpayment and non-compliance 
with the law as revealed in these reports were 
settled by correspondence. In this manner 
increased wage rates were ordered for 178 
employees in 120 establishments during the 
year, aS compared with 968 employees in 637 
establishments during the previous year. In 
addition, in cases where there were repeated 
violations arrears of wages amounting to 
$2,374.69 were collected from 60 employers on 
behalf of 151 employees. Court action was 
taken against two employers for two separate 
infractions of the Minimum Wage Act. In one 
of these, the case was dismissed and’ in the 
other a fine of $25 and costs was imposed, in 
addition to the payment of $229.20 arrears in 
wages. 

Boiler Inspection—During the fiscal year 
there were 1,871 inspections of new boilers and 
pressure vessels; 1,112 inspections of used 
boilers and pressure vessels; second and final 
inspections numbered 2,269 and annual inspec- 
tions under the Factory Shop and Building 
Act totalled 5,709. 

Operating Engineers—The Board of Exam- 
iners of Operating Engineers reported that its 
revenue for the fiscal year 1943 was the high- 
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est on record, exceeding that of the previous 
year by $402.84. The increase was attributed 
mainly to the increase in textbook sales. The 
total number of certificates issued was 17,770, 
which does not include the certificates main- 
tained in good standing of operating engineers 
in the armed services. Thirty-eight per cent 
of the candidates who wrote examinations 
failed to pass. As the standard of examina- 
tions had not been raised, this marked in- 
crease in the number of failures was due to 
insufficient study and preparation on the part 
of engineers trying for higher grades of 
certificate. | 


Saskatchewan 


Covering the year ending December 31, 1943, 
the ninth report since the present Bureau of 
Labour and Public Welfare of Saskatchewan 
was formed in 1934, also constitutes the 
twenty-third report since the original Bureau 
of Labour and Industry was organized in 1920. 


Strikes and Lockouts—In the year 1943 
there were two strikes in the province of 
Saskatchewan. The coal truckers of Yorkton 
staged a two-day strike at the end of January 
for increased wages. Six employecs were in- 
volved and the strike terminated in favour of 
the workers. Approximately 100 garage 
workers in Regina went on strike in April to 
obtain their employers’ recognition of their 
union. The strike lasted for nearly three 
weeks and ended without a settlement being 
reached. 


Freedom of Trade Union Association Act — 
As required under the Freedom of Trade 
Union Association Act, 109 associations filed 
copies of their constitution and by-laws with 
the Minister of Labour and Public Welfare in 
1942. In addition, they filed lists of names 
and addresses of their officers and the num- 
ber of their members. The 109 organizations 
that filed claims reported a membership of 
11,049, compared with 127 organizations with 
a membership of 10,138 in 1941. 


Minimum Wages—During the calendar year 
1943, 3,132 firms completed wage sheet returns 
covering a total of 23,589 employees, consisting 
of 14,717 males and 8,872 females. These re- 
ceived $49,301.65 in overtime pay for time 
worked in excess of 48 hours in any week 
during the four-week or one-month pay period 
in 1943. Of the total number of employees 
21,251 were employed full time, while 2,338 
were employed on a part time basis. Arrears 
in wages to the amount of $3,316.78 were 
collected from 116 firms and were apportioned 
amongst 68 males and 106 females, or a total 
of 174 employees. There were no penalties or 
charges for the year 1943. 


a 
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Apprenticeship Agreements—At December 


31, 1943, there were 12 apprentices indentured 
to nine firms covering trades or industries. 
Pharmacy was the trade of the largest number 
of apprentices, five being indentured in that 
group. : 


Industrial Standards Act—During the year 
January 1, 1943, to December 31, 1943, a total 
of 570 employers or firms and 1,452 employees 
were governed by agreements drawn up under 
the terms of the Industrial Standards Act; at 
the end of the year there were 41 schedules in 
effect, 13 being in the barbering trade and 7 
in beauty culture. The amount of back wages 
collected under the Act during the year was 
$1,182.47 for 19 employees. 


Employment Situattcon—In the autumn of 
1943 the Bureau of Labour and Public Wel- 
fare again co-operated with the Employment 
and Selective Service offices in the province in 
an endeavour to interest farmers to work in 
the coal mines during the winter months. This 
program was quite successful and there was no 
shortage of labour in the coal mines. As. a 
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result of an application by the Central Mine- 
workers Union of Estevan and district, com- 
mon labour rates above ground were raised 
from 45 cents to 524 cents an hour. Corre- 
sponding increases for other classifications 
have also been made. In addition, the full 
cost of living bonus was paid. 


Trade Schools——There were 34 trade schools 
registered in Saskatchewan in 1943. Of these, 
23 were Saskatchewan schools; eight were in 
other parts of Canada and three in the United 
States. In all, 60 certificates were issued to 
salesmen employed by these schools. It was 
estimated that 1,650 students took instruction 
during the year. Of these, 165 were enrolled 
in beauty schools and 19 passed successfully 
the examinations set under the Trade Schools 
Regulation Act. Other schools provided in- 
struction in business, commercial and _ secre- 
tarial work; sewing and dressmaking; civil, 
structural, mechanical, electrical, mining en- 
gineering; automobile, and diesel engines; air 
conditioning and refrigeration; aeronautical 
engineering; welding; radio technology and 
operating; and story writing. 


Workmen's Compensation in New Brunswick and 


Saskatchewan, 1943 


Annual Reports of Provincial Boards 


HE Workmen’s Compensation Boards of 

New Brunswick and Saskatchewan have 

issued their Annual Reports for 1943, a brief 
summary of each appearing below. 


New 


The twenty-fifth annual Report of the New 
Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board 
contains a fully audited balance sheet cover- 
ing the financial transactions of the Board, 
together with statistics of accidents and com- 
pensation paid for the year ending December 
31, 1943. The total income for the year was 
estimated at $1,501,794.29 and the expenditure 
at $1,037,405.45, leaving an estimated credit 
balance of $464,388.84. Adding this to the 
cumulative credit balance of $1,459,899.73 
carried forward from the year 1942, the esti- 
mated surplus stood at $1,924,388.57. 

Accident Statistics—Complete accident sta- 
tistics for the year 1942 appear in this report. 
‘The cost of compensation amounted to 
-$903,911.37, when a total of 11,535 compensable 
accidents were reported to the Board. Of 
these, 34 were fatal; 215 in permanent partial 
disability ; 7,356 in temporary total disability ; 
and 3,930 requiwed medical aid only. Non- 


Brunswick 


compensable accidents reported to the Board 
numbered 1,164. 

The following classifications enumerate the 
causes of accidents reported to the Board; 
Prime movers, 238; working machines, 782; 
hoisting apparatus, 391; dangerous substances, 
368; stepping or striking against objects, 1,405; 
falling objects, 2,150; handling objects, 1,398; 
tools, 1,512; runaways and animals, 94; moving 
trains, vehicles, etc., 347; fall of persons, 1,856; 
all other causes, 1,963. 


Saskatchewan 


The fourteenth Annual Report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Saskatchewan 
for the calendar year 19438 states that the 
up-trend in the volume of activity character- 
istic of the early war years had not changed 
greatly during 1943. There was a slight reduc- 
tion in the number of employers reporting to 
the Board, but an increase in the amount of 
payroll and also in the number of industrial 
accidents. 

During 1943 a total of 7,718 claims were 
reported compared with 7,637 in 1942. On 
account of the 1942 claims a total of 
$731,923.70 was paid out by the Board made 
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up of $321,272.55 in compensation, $270,811.30 | 


in pension awards and $139,839.85 in hospital 
and medical aid. Not including deposit 
accounts the total receipts for the Board dur- 
ing 1943 amounted to $594,294.52, while total 
expenditure, including estimate for outstanding 
claims, was $591,509.05, leaving an estimated 
surplus of $2,785.47. 

The average assessment rate for 1943 was 
$1.31 per $100 of payroll, a decrease of five 
cents as compared with 1942, but an increase 
of six cents as compared with 1941. 


The number of employers who reported to 
the Board in 1943 was 4,465, as compared 
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with, 4,898 in 1942. The amount of payroll 
reported during 19438, exclusive of Dominion 
and Saskatchewan governments (which are not 
asked to estimate their payrolls) totalled 
$48,098,574, an increase of $2,505,989 over 
1942. 

Accidents in 1942 were classified as follows: 
prime movers, 156; working machines, 235; 
hoisting apparatus, 21; dangerous substances, 
323; stepping on or striking against objects, 
880; falling objects, 955; handling objects, 993; 
tools, 352; runaways and animals, 58; moving 
trains and vehicles, 176; falls of persons, 962; 
all other causes, 1,655. Of all classes, a total 
of 28 accidents were fatal. 


Credit Unions in Ontario 


ha ae present Credit Unions Act of Ontario 

was approved by the legislature of the 
province in 1940. It replaced the Co-operative 
Credit Societies Act, 1922, and the Credit 
Unions Amendment Act, 1939, and is 
administered by the Provincial Minister of 
Agriculture. 

It is stated in the Minister’s Report for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1943, that in the 
preceding 21 years, 140 credit unions had been 
incorporated in the province, of which one had 
been dissolved and ten others had had their 
certificates of incorporation cancelled. 

But the development of the credit union 
movement prior to 1940 was slow in Ontario. 
Only 26 credit unions had been granted pro- 
vincial incorporation between 1922 and 1939. 
In 1940, however, 51 additional unions were 
granted charters, followed by an additional 26 
in 1941 and 37 in 1942 and the first three 
months of 1943. 

The Credit Unions Act of 1940 requires all 
credit unions doing business in Ontario to 
submit reports to the Department of Agri- 
culture not later than March 1 in each year. 
Their reports must give full details of mem- 
bership, volume of business transacted, capi- 
talization, assets, interest paid to depositors, 
dividends paid to shareholders, etc. 

Among the outstanding features of the 
Minister's Report on credit unions for the 
fiscal year, 1943, were: (1) an increase of 
5,029 in credit union membership; (2) an 
increase of 1,052 in the number of borrowers; 
(3) increases of $185,400.02 in paid-up shares, 
of $185,141.49 in deposits, and of $452,105.26 
in total assets. 

In addition to financing the purchase by 
their members of war savings certificates and 
_ victory bonds in substantial amounts, Ontario 
credit unions have purchased, since the declara- 
tion of war, $280,050 Dominion of Canada 


war loan and victory bonds out of reserve 
funds. 

Losses through defaults on loans made by 
unions were almost negligible, the total charge- 
off during the fiscal year being $92.42, or less 
than five-one-thousandths of one per cent of 
the total amount loaned. 

A significant credit union development dur- 
ing 1943 was the incorporation of the Ontario 
Credit Union League, Limited, George Scott, 
managing director, 152 Sutherland Drive, 
Toronto, Ontario. At the end of the year 
68 incorporated credit unions with a member- 
ship of over 12,000 persons were members 
of the League. 

The objects of the League were stated to 
be: (1) encouraging and assisting educational 
and advisory work among credit unions; (2) 
protecting and advancing the interests of 
credit unions which are members thereof; (3) 
assisting in the auditing and supervision of 
credit unions; (4) developing and publishing 
for credit unions accounting and other forms 
especially adapted to the conditions and laws 
of Ontario; (5) acting as a central depository 
for the idle funds of member credit unions, 
and in turn making loans to credit unions 
which temporarily have a loan demand in 
excess of their assets. 

Although the League had only been operat- 
ing for the closing quarter of 1943, it had 
received from its members $4,640, and made 
loans totalling $3,100. In connection with 
the fourth object above noted, the Educational 
Committee of the League had compiled, during 
1943, three credit union pamphlets on the 
history, organization and operation of credit 
unions. The Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture co-operated in this latter undertaking 
by printing the pamphlets and making them 
available to persons directly interested in the 
credit union movement. 
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Notes of Current Interest 





VoLUME XLIV] 

Owing to the exigencies of 
World Trades the war situation, the Coun- 
Union Congress’ cil of the British Trades 
postponed Union Congress decided to 


postpone the world trade 
union conference, scheduled to meet in London, 
England, in June. 


In recognition of his long 
Mr. Arthur and notable public service, 
MacNamara, the University of Manitoba 
Deputy Minister at its annual convocation in 
of Labour, May, conferred upon Mr. 
honoured by Arthur MacNamara the de- 
University of gree of Doctor of Laws, 
Manitoba honoris causa. 
Mr. MacNamara, Deputy 
Minister of Labour and Director of National 
Selective Service for Canada, has been in the 
public service since 1914, and, except for three 
years spent in the Royal Air Service during 
the first World War, he worked for the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba until 1940. He was Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Public Works from 1929 
to 1936. It was during these years that the 
problem of relief administration was one of 
the main functions of that department. He 
was Deputy Minister of Labour and of Public 
Works in Manitoba from 1936 until 1940, 
when he was requisitioned by the Dominion 
Government for Federal war service. 

Mr. MacNamara came to Ottawa in Janu- 
ary, 1940, on loan from the Manitoba Govern- 
ment at the request of the Federal authorities, 
as Chairman of the Dependents Allowance 
Board, Department of National Defence. He 


organized and directed the work of that 
Board for the first year of its operation, de- 
veloping a system which provided for prompt 
payment of allowances, which system. has been 
followed up to the present in Canada and has 
been adopted in the United States. 

He became associated with the Federal De- 
partment of Labour in November, 1940, as 
Associate Deputy Minister, and as Acting 
Chief Commissioner of the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission. He organized and put 
into effect Canada’s first unemployment in- 
surance plan. 

He was appointed Director of National 
Selective Service for Canada in November, 
1942, and since that time has had the respon- 
sibility of directing the mobilization of Can- 
ada’s manpower for the armed forces and 
civilian purposes. This involves responsibility 
for the organization and administration of the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices and 
the functioning of the mobilization call-up 
machinery. 

As Deputy Minister of Labour since Janu- 
ary, 1943, he has been charged with the especi- 
ally heavy duties connected with labour rela- 
tions and conciliation work in the ‘Federal 
field, which in time of war includes all war 
industries. 

Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Curtailment of Minister of Labour, has 
plant shut-downs announced that special in- 
in summer structions have been sent 

to Employment and Selec- 
tive Service Offices across Canada, with a 
view to curtailing the temporary closing down 
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of plants on war production and essential 
civilian production during the course of the 
summer. 

The Labour Minister pointed out that in 
normal times a good many plants have devel- 
oped the practice of closing down for several 
days—often for a few weeks—for various 
reasons, such as to give a vacation to em- 
ployees or to carry out overhaul work. 

The Minister added that as labour short- 
ages are expected to be pronounced again 
this summer, the Government expects firms 
will agree to examine their policy carefully 
before going ahead with any temporary plant 
shut-down. While there is no desire on the 
part of the Government to interfere with 
established and reasonable vacation practices, 
Selective Service cannot undertake the return 
of workers to plants following unwarranted 
shut-downs. Moreover, hardship for those 
who lose wages during these temporary lay- 
offs is frequently involved. 

The Minister appealed to all employers who 
may have under consideration any plan fir a 
temporary shut-down, to discuss the matter 
with the nearest Employment and Selective 
Service office before reaching a final decision, 
in order to ensure that Selective Service Regu- 
lations may not be infringed, and also to 
ensure that labour shortage difficulties will 
not arise out of action proposed. 


Replacing the Inventions 
Policy regarding Board established by Order 
inventions in war in Council P.C. 4263 of 
industries May 27, 1948, there has 

been substituted a new set- 
up with a broadened administration order, 
P.C. 9750 of December 24, 1943. The duty of 
this new Board is to examine and administer 
all inventions and suggestions made by mem- 
bers of the Forces, and those submitted by 
civilians intended to further the war effort. 
The Board consists of the President of the 
National Research Council, the Deputy Muin- 
isters of the three defence services, and an 
official of the Department of Munitions and 
Supply. 

The extension of this legislation to em- 
ployees engaged in Crown Companies and in 
war plants owned by His Majesty was con- 
sidered advisable and was embodied in Order 
in Council P.C. 2128 of March 27, 1944. 
Henceforth all inventions by employees en- 
gaged in management fee operations and in 
Crown Company operations are to be referred 
to the Inventions Board, and dealt with in the 
manner prescribed in Order in Council P.C. 
9750. 

The following provision shall apply to all 
management fee operations :— 
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“All inventions, technical information or 
secret processes, made, obtained or developed 
during the course of and in connection with 
the operation of the plant shall (as between 
His Majesty and the Company) be the prop- 
erty of His Majesty; provided that if the 


* Company establishes that any such inventions, 


technical information or secret processes are, 
in essence, only improvements of the inven- 
tions, technical information or secret processes 
used in the operation of the plant and made 
available, without any charge, by or on behalf 
of the Company, such improvements shall (as 
between His Majesty and the Company), be 
the property of the Company, but His 
Majesty, his agents, servants and employees 
shall have the right to use the same at all 
times, either in the plant or elsewhere, with- 
out the payment of any royalty, licence fee 
or other charge in respect thereof. The Com- 
pany shall execute such documents and instru- 
ments and shall do and perform such other acts 
and things, or shall use its best efforts to 
procure the execution of such documents and 
instruments and to cause to be done and per- 
formed such other acts or things as may be 
required to transfer to or vest in His Majesty 
the title to the inventions, technical information 
or secret processes which become the property 
of His Majesty hereunder and to any and all 
patents issued in respect thereof. His Majesty 
agrees that, if requested by the Company, he 
will grant to the Company a licence on 
reasonable terms, not in any case less favour- 
able than those extended or to be extended to 
any other party, to use any patents issued 
in respect of any inventions, technical informa- 
tion or secret processes which become the 
property of His Majesty in virtue of this 
clause.” 

The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living in- 
dex increased from 119-0 on 
March 1 to 119-1 on April 
1, 1944. The food index 
advanced 0:4 points and the clothing index 
0-1 during this interval, with other groups 
showing no variation. Seasonal price increases 
for vegetables and oranges were mainly 
responsible for a rise in the food index from 
131-1 to 131-5 despite minor declines for eggs, 
lard and meats. The clothing index gained 
fractionally from 121°3 to 121-4; while other 
group indexes remained unchanged as follows: 
rents 111-9, fuel and light 113-0, home-furnish- 
ings and services 118-4, and miscellaneous 
items 109-0. After adjustment to the base 
August, 1939 as 100 the index was 118-2 at 
April 1. 


Cost of living 
advances 
fractionally 
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The table below shows the since 1921. The 14,383 establishments report- 


Employment latest statistics available re- ing to the Bureau showed a total working force 
and industrial flecting industrial conditions of 1,831,310 at March 1 which was 0:7 per cent 
statistics in Canada. smaller than at February 1. The index was 


Further’ contraction in 181-9 at March 1, 183-2 at February 1, 181-5 
employment was revealed at March 1,by the at March 1, 1943 and 106-5 at March 1, 1939. 
figures published by the Dominion Bureau of On the other hand the weekly salaries and 
Statistics. *The decline while seasonal in wages paid to this recorded working force 
character was larger than usual in the period totalled $59,028,861, an increase of 0:8 per 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 





















































1944 1943 
April March February April March February 
Employment Index............. CPEs ae ee. 181-9 183-2 180-6 181-4 181-2 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
UnLONEMEM EIS Mer ae, (2 OE OE arama pe lire ceil pete a aU hata a 1-3 1-5 1-5 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 
DATOS. sate Me Geeky Peek AS a POUR i A 149-1 148-1 144-1 143-0 139-3 
er capita weekly earnings........ SIMON. Re caer gent ee 32-23 31-76 31-14 30-72 29-96 
Prices, wholesale Index......... (1) 162-9 103-0 102-7 98-9 98-6 97-5 
Cost of Living Index............ 4 119-1 119-0 118-9 117-6 117-2 116-9 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... So EIR atta el 165-2 139-5 167-7 151-4 131-0 
Retail sales adjusted index..... (2), (4) [egy Boge oes 177-2 172-6 163-3 167-8 168-5 
Wholesale sales an 118-7 189-7 166-3 163-8 173-4 146-3 
Common stocks index............ (4) +78-5 81-5 82-0 82-6 79-1 78°7 
Preferred stocks index............ 4 118-7 119-2 118-6 108-2 106-4 105-5 
Bond yields, Dominion index..... (4) 197-3 97-3 97-3 97-3 97-6 98-5 
Physical Volume of Business y 
Indes. 8 ent ee OO. Wee ahi dane Cane 247-8 241-6 236-9 231-7 227-3 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... ej ea ee 282-7 279-5 274-4 269-1 267-8 
Mineral Production.......... (Z)IE Eaeean MEGS 262-6 255-5 248-0 245-3 218-3 
Manufacturing............... (Ay I Seek 300-5 304-5 296-7 294-1 290-8 
Construction |...) 8! os Ce) er atst dee den: 201-8 113-3 83-7 90-8 140-7 
iMlectric power ties. 2. et CS RN ie ee: 154-7 153-8 153-0 146-5 141-8 
IeTRIBUTION :. Who. we eo. ee eo) | PE be ge. eta 175-4 163-1 159-2 154-3 143-3 
Warloddingse. 26 Ae SI heaee PU AE Fed 156-7 158-3 144-1 143-7 139-7 
Tons carried, freight......... (2) Peete ees ey: 217-5 205-1 204-8 202-3 183-2 
Trade, external, excluding gold. $ |.............. 440,728,409] - 367,637,669 379,775, 700 352, 685,771 283, 890,776 
Imports, excluding SOLA ew aie S lege Se aa! 150, 785, 685 138,370, 412 150, 698, 520 146, 112, 853 114,419,107 
xports, excluding gold......... bal [eae UL A a MER la 282,682,299] 227,168,331] 227,730,003] 205,170,379 167, 699, 403 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNT naan cos PEA VAS PASSES dy | Ma em ee ae 4,773,277,391| 4,208, 023, 496|| 4,070, 712, 509 4,011, 883, 239] 3,711, 843, 123 
Bank notes in circulation..... (CO) ae TiS (Wee teal 801,000,000} 781,300,000] 664,200,000)  656,200,000].............. 
Bank depositein savines! (007 S0ibs G0), Sill CBOE 2,123, 821,161} 1,920, 252,212] 1, 889,542,539] 1, 795, 469, 353 
ani topms Mouser cial Neto. iS hal. caches asec. Soe 955, 393, 436 905, 021, 219 936, 142, 073 978, 807, 622 
Railway— 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
CATCH, eon rues Be aD iss (7) 272,724 277,771 268, 493 257, 686 253 , 747 246, 934 
Canadian National Railways 
opermbing reyention, (7)... MUASHe ete. ede ee 29,726, 400 34, 161,500 32,017,900 26, 612, 100 
operating expenses.......... SPU Ree ea oa Nee NU tiv, 1. my 25, 114, 820 26,162,688 25,188, 969 22, 510, 001 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
tratiovwarnangals Lucite Gi, cle eee 27,119, 666 23, 792, 692 24, 045, 596 24,021,211 20, 333, 526 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
operating expenses, all lines. $ |.............. 23, 230, 798 20,753, 040 20, 254, 726 20, 403, 792 17,514, 158 
team railways, feright in 
LOR- INIA ese re, | aL eae oat uate TZ HOOQROAD eres elie, oe 5,023,685, 000] 5, 167,117,000] 5,083, 342,000] 4,445, 653, 000 
Building permits RO Og. Cig OT 72091, 253 5, 483, 180 7,342,378 5, 026, 837 2,426,091 
Contracts awarded........... (4) $ 27 OSC O00 | aaa ies die. at 16, 229, 500 16, 047,300 11, 100, 600 19,019, 000 
Mineral production— 
Wigtiront wl see. eee, SPE tons 170,364 168, 047 - 141, 878 150, 486 160,101 157, 467 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 260, 825 275, 5389 229, 852 264, 357 270, 962 245, 588 
Ferro-alloysivien oben. tons 12,818 13, 427 14, 720 18, 698 20,324 17,811 
Golayt silt. Bieter s GANT ok OUNCES | OMIT. 264, 644 256, 803 323, 073 347, 683 327, 404 
LS SI, eae A Oy Gf PE ell COTS eta o emer baih jo che Mas San 1, 465, 697 1,380, 983 1, 665, 853 1,578, 864 
Timber scaled in British 
Columbia enassyik Be. ; DA CEE e Sate. 235, 465, 951 AT OO ROO UR. eeriene eran tu 163, 848, 119 122,742,641 
Flour production............... 48) ON Fey PRS ih chai ana 2, 267, 307 2,087, 705 2,057, 355 2,193, 029 1,990, 732 
Footwear production........... LES eters cate eee ar 3,340, 343 2,984, 751 2,929, 759 3,173, 967 2,817, 874 
Output of central electric 
stations. - ere elm, . ugk tw dhe nieie. tye, 3,515, 052,000) 3,298,017, 000] 3,276,544,000] 3.337,886,000 2,959 .268, 000 
Sales of Insurance.............. DM ee cle bi Hos. WE 54, 366,000 52, 327.000 50, 244, 000 46,015, 000 39, 801, 000 
Newsprint production.......... TODS ners cert nae: 252,090 240.010 229, 570 246, 860 221, 810 


* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. ’ 

Tt Week ended April 27, 1944. 

(14) Base, 1926= 100. (?) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. (3) Base, June, 1941= 100. (*) Base, 1935- 
1939= 100. (5) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. (8) Notes in the hands of the public. (7) Figure for 
four weeks ended April 29, 1944, and corresponding previous periods. (8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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cent as compared with the beginning of Febru- 
ary. The per capita weekly earnings advanced 
from $31.76 at February 1 to $32.23 at March 
1. The average at March 1, 1943, was $30.72. 

Employment in manufacturing declined at 
March 1 of this year for the first time since 
1920 when the record was commenced. The 
decline occurred in industries producing dur- 
able goods. Other industries to show decline 
at March 1 were logging, mining, communica- 
tions, construction and maintenance and retail 
trade. The declines in construction and trade 
were greater than usual at the beginning of 
March in the record of 24 years. Improvement 
was recorded in services and transportation. 

The index of the physical volume of business 
rose to 247-8 for March as compared with 
241-6 for February and 2381-7 for March, 
1943. The level for March was slightly lower 
than that of December, 1948, which was the 
highest point in the record. Somewhat lower 
volume was indicated for manufacturing but 
the other principal groups in the general index 
were higher. These are mineral production, 
construction, output of electric power, and the 
distribution group. During the first quarter of 
1944 the business index averaged 7:5 per cent 
higher than for the similar period in 1948. 
In the same comparison wholesale prices 
advanced 5:1 per cent, bank debits 16-1 per 
cent, mineral production 11:7 per cent, manu- 
facturing 5:1 per cent, cattle slaughterings 
31-9 per cent, hog slaughterings 77-2 per cent, 
cheese production 20-8 per cent, contracts 
awarded 33-0 per cent, the value of exports 
38-0 per cent, imports 7-1 per cent, and car- 
loadings 13:3 per cent. The production of 
creamery butter declined 11-9 per cent and the 
consumption of raw cotton 9°8 per cent in this 
same comparison. 


The National War Labour 
Board stated recently 
that information reaching 
Ottawa indicates that some 
employers still appear to 
be in doubt as to the appli- 
cation of the regulations which required the 
incorporation of cost-of-living bonus in basic 
wage rates. This regulation was embodied 
in the Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, 
which revoked and superseded the Order pre- 
viously in effect. 

The Board points out that all employers 
subject to the Wartime Wages Control Order 
were required, commencing with the first pay- 
roll period on or after February 15 last, to 
establish a new wage rate inclusive of the 
cost-of-living bonus previously paid. 

The Board further explains that all em- 
ployers not specifically excluded from the pro- 


Incorporation of 
cost-of-living 
bonus in basic 
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visions of the Wartime Wages Control Order 
were required to pay a cost-of-living bonus 
of 60 cents per week commencing with the 
first payroll period on or after August 15, 
1942, to adult male employees and other em- 
ployeeg earning $25 or more a week and 2:4 
per cent of the weekly wage rate to male 
minors and female employees receiving less 
than $25 a week; and that beginning with 
the first payroll period on or after November 
15, 1943, it became obligatory for employers 
to increase this bonus to 95 cents a week or 
3°8 per cent of the weekly wage rate. 


Failure on the part of some 


Unemployment employers to keep adequate 
insurance books and records required 
records to be by the Act, is causing diffi- 
kept by culty in some eases in the 
employers administration of the Un- 


employment Insurance Act, 
according to the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 

The Commission announced recently that it 
has given authority to its regional inspectors 
to take action with a view to remedying the 
situation. 

Inspection staffs are required to report 
whether or not adequate records are kept, 
and, if not, to indicate to the employer what 
records he is to keep. In the case of small 
employers with no office staff, it is understood 
that records shall be kept to the minimum. 

If it is found later that an employer is not 
keeping records as directed, the Inspector is 
instructed to submit all details necessary to 
the institution of a prosecution. 

Under the Act the Commission may require 
any person to keep such books, records and 
accounts as it directs. It is provided that, in 
any case, the records must contain at least 
the name and address of each employee, 
whether insurable or not, his insurance num- 
ber if insurable, the actual days on which 
work is done by each employee, the number 
of such days by pay-periods, the gross re- 
muneration payable to each employee by pay- 
periods, and all deductions from the gross 
remuneration payable to each employee for 
the purpose of contributions. 

The Commission states that while the records 
now kept by employers of most insurable 
persons are adequate, it is necessary to bring 
all employers into line in this respect. 


A recent survey by the 
Department of Labour for 
Ontario indicates that of 
the total male employees 
employed in industry in the 
province during the fiscal year 1942-1943, 
40:5 per cent worked a standard work-week 


Survey of 
industry 
in Ontario 
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of 48 hours or less, whereas 59-5 per cent 
worked a standard week of from 49 to 60 
hours. Of the total female workers employed 
during the same period, 50-2 per cent worked 
a standard week of 48 hours or less and 49-8 
per cent worked a standard week of from 
49 to 60 hours. It was ascertained also that 
of the total persons employed 43-2 per cent 
worked a standard week of from 40 and less to 
48 hours. The building industry and whole- 
sale and retail merchandising were not included 
in the survey. 

A total of 7,742 firms that employed an 

aggregate of 341,815 males and 4,265 firms that 
employed 146,897 females were included in the 
survey. Of the 1,307 firms that employed both 
male and female workers, 395 worked a 
standard week up to 44 hours; 348 from 45 to 
48 hours; 272 from 49 to 50 hours; 119 from 
51 to 54 hours; and 180 from 55 to 60 hours. 
It was found that 754 of the 1,307 firms sur- 
veyed granted at least one week’s holidays with 
pay. , 
According to the report of 
the Inspector of Credit 
Unions in Prince Edward 
Island for the 12 months 
ending September 1942, 
credit unions in that province increased their 
total assets by 27-1 per cent; shares and 
deposits 28-8 per cent and their reserves by 
21-3 per cent. 

There were 45 credit unions in the province 
which had total assets of $126,664.87 when the 
report was made. Loans outstanding amounted 
to more than $85,000, and cash on hand was 
over $34,000. Shares and deposits amounted 
to almost $114,000. 

The report: points out that “these figures 
together with the fact that total loans granted 
during the past year were under the amount 
lent the year before, reflect the improved 
financial condition of the people of this 
province. The credit unions are sharing this 
improvement. It is claimed that if this 
growth of the credit unions is continued in 
the Island province they should be an impor- 
tant factor in the solution of some of the 
problems of post-war rehabilitation.” 


Credit unions 
prosper in 


P.E. Island 


A constitutional convention 


Ontario of some 90 delegates from 
Federation Labour Councils, chartered 
set up by unions and branches of 


affliated unions was held in 
Toronto on April 15 and 16. 
The purpose of the convention was to con- 
sider the draft constitution of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour which had been pre- 
pared by a special committee and had been 
approved by a provisional committee of dele- 
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gates from labour councils in Ontario that had 
convened in February. 

The functions of the Federation were stated 
as being: The preparation of legislative pro- 
grams and the study of provincial legislation 
affecting the interests of the workers. Then 
too, the Federation had under advisement the 
provision of facilities for the preparation of 
briefs to the Provincial Labour Relations 
Board, the Regional War Labour Board and 
other bodies. Assistance might also be given 
in the drafting of agreements. 

A decision was reached to convene a further 
meeting in August. In the meantime, all 
Congress Unions in the Province will be 
approached with respect to affiliation with the 
Federation. 

Congress President, A. R. Mosher, presided 
and the following provisional officers were 
elected: President, Elroy Robson, Director of 
Organization for the C.CL. in Ontario 
Secretary-Treasurer, William Sefton, a repre- 
stative of United Steel Workers of America. 


The Manitoba Government 


Post-war has set up an Advisory 
Planning Committee on Co-ordina- 
Committee tion of Post-War Planning 
set up in consisting of 19 members to 
Manitoba whom others may be added 


by order in council. The 

function of the Committee 
is to advise the Government through the 
“Committee of members of the Executive 
Council on Post-War Reconstruction” with 
respect to co-ordinating plans submitted in 
order that duplication and conflict may be 
eliminated and a well-integrated programme 
developed. To effect this the Advisory Com- 
mittee will investigate problems and recom- 
mend plans for solving them, establish sub- 
committees to deal with special subjects, 
receive submissions and confer with various 
organizations. 


The Saskatchewan Bureau 
of Labour and Public Wel- 
fare reports that in 1943, 
thirty permits were granted 
under the Factories Act 
enabling women and children under 16 to be 
employed between six am. and nine p.m., 
provided that the forty-eight hour weekly 
limit is not exceeded. The Act also permits 
exemption from the 48-hour week prescribed 
for women and children under 16, for not 
more than 36 days a year. Thirty-nine such 
exemptions were issued to 29 firms covering an 
ageregate of 199 days. 

The Minimum Wage Board returns from 
3,132 firms show that in the cities of the 
province, 73 per cent of the employees received 


Labour and 
Public Welfare 
in Saskatchewan 
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more than $14 a week, the highest minimum 
rate in any Board Order governing cities. In 
the towns, 62 per cent received more than $12 
a week, the highest minimum rate in any 
Order for towns. 


The total arrears of wages collected during 
the year were $4,557.48. Of these $3,316.78 
were collected under the Minimum Wage Act, 
$1,182.47 under the Industrial Standards Act, 
and $58.23 under the Building and Trades 
Protection Act. 


Important wartime changes 
Labour relations have been made in connec- 
in Newfoundland tion with labour matters in 

Newfoundland. Prior to the 
outbreak of war differences between employers 
and workmen were settled by negotiations, 
with the assistance of government members or 
officials. After the outbreak of hostilities, 
regulations were issued providing for the set- 


ting up of five tribunals or boards to deal with 


disputes in essential industries. 

Following recommendations made by the 
Newfoundland Federation of Labour, the gov- 
ernment in June, 1942, appointed a Labour 
Relations Officer. With one or two exceptions, 
all disputes that have arisen since that time 
have been settled with the assistance of the 
Labour Relations Office. In addition to deal- 
ing with industrial disputes on the island, this 
office conducted a national registration, in- 
vestigated all proposed labour legislation, 
collected statistical data and aided in the 
recruitment of labour for work outside New- 
foundland. 


The Labour Relations Office promoted the 
Trade Disputes (Arbitration and Inquiry) Act 
and a bill to provide for the payment of wages 
to workmen in money rather than in kind. 
Other labour legislation being considered is 
(1) a Bill dealing with medical services for 
miners; (2) minimum wages for workers in 
organized trades and industries; (3) extension 
of the scope of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act and (4) compulsory collective bargaining. 


According to the Commercial Intelligence 
Journal, industrial relations in general have 
been satisfactory, and the Labour Relations 
Office has been an important contributor to 
this situation. Many strikes have been 
avoided, while work stoppages that have 
occurred have been of short duration largely 
because of the intervention of the Labour 
Relations Office at an early stage. 

In a report recently submitted by the Labour 
Relations Officer to the Commissioner for 
Public Utilities it was shown that in 1943 
approximately 10,000 persons were engaged in 
construction work in Newfoundland; 2,300 
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were employed by the fisheries and 1,400 men 
left the island in organized groups for work 
in Canada and Labrador. 


Holidays in The 
industry, 1944, 
in Great Britain 


Ministry of Labour 
Gazette published in its 
March issue a statement of 
the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service with 
respect to holidays for workers in 1944. 
The following summary indicates the policy 
recommended for England, Wales and Scot- 
land. At the outset the statement points 
out that the present year promises to be a diffi- 
cult one, probably demanding unforeseen sac- 
rifices and that, therefore, any regulations must 
be considered as provisional and subject to last 
minute alterations, or withdrawal. 


In particular, it is known that the strain on 
the railways—already acute—will be greatly 
increased. Week-end travel should be avoided 
as far as possible. Consequently, workers 
desiring to return to their homes for their holi- 
days should endeavour to begin and end their 
holidays in the middle of a week. Employers 
are urged to co-operate with the Regional 
Boards of the Ministry of Production in order 
to obtain “the maximum practical degree of 
staggering both within an establishment and 
between firm and firm and district and 
district.” 

Local authorities are again asked to organize 
“adequate holiday at home” programs, in order 
that those who refrain from travelling may be 
provided with alternative facilities for recrea- 
tion and amusement. 


In the development of the war and the 
claims of production permit, the Government is 
of the opinion that industrial agreements and 
common practice in relation to holidays should 
be observed with respect to “approved” or 
statutory holidays in England and Wales as 
well as in Scotland. 


Owing to the special arrangements necessary 
in regard to both the production and move- 
ment of coal, a separate bulletin about holidays 
in the coal mining industry will be issued by 
the Minister of Fuel and Power. 


Payment for work done on days which would 
ordinarily be holidays should be governed by 
existing law, or any relevant provisions laid 
down in existing agreements, or as modified by 
agreement with the trade union concerned. 

Employers are urged to note that “in so far 
as any decision to follow Government recom- 
mendations entails a departure from arrange- 
ments agreed or established by custom, or prac- 
tice, care should be taken to agree the vari- 
ations beforehand with the appropriate repre- 
sentatives of the workers.” 
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The first Wages Board to 
be established under the 
British Catering Wages Act, 
1943 (L.G., 1943, p. 1206) 
has jurisdiction over indus- 
trial and staff canteens. About 16,000 canteens, 
employing nearly 200,000 people, are affected. 
In accordance with the Act, the Board was set 
up by the Minister of Labour and National 
Service on the recommendation of the Catering 
Wages Commission. In a White Paper issued 
on March 16, the commission explained that the 
remuneration and conditions of employment of 
canteen workers were subject to considerable 
variation and that there was no reason to 
believe that industrial catering had not come 
to stay. 

The Board consists of equal numbers of 
employers’ and workers’ representatives, to- 
gether with three independent members, one of 
whom is chairman and one deputy chairman. 
It may submit. to the minister proposals for 
fixing wages and rest intervals and for pro- 
viding holidays with pay. The minister must 
either refer the proposal back to the board or 
pass an order putting it into effect. The board 
may also make recommendations through the 
Catering Wages Commission on conditions of 
work, health and welfare and on the improve- 
ment and development of industrial catering. 

The Board has no jurisdiction over canteens 
run directly by the Crown or a local authority, 
those run in connection with catering businesses, 
such as hotels, boarding houses and restaurants 
or those at hospitals, schools, or similar institu- 
tions. The catering activities of Crown and 
local authorities are to be considered separately 
by the Catering Wages Commission, and wages 
and other conditions in hotels and restaurants 
generally are also to be dealt with later. 


Wages Board 
for canteens in 
Great Britain 


A Court of Inquiry which 
was appointed under the 
British Industrial Courts Act, 
1919, to investigate a dis- 
pute between the Clerical 
and Administrative Workers’ 
Union and three Welsh col- 
liery. companies presented a unanimous report 
in December, 1943. It found that the question 
in dispute was “simply one of recognition or 
non-recognition of a union” and that the rea- 
sons of the companies for refusing to grant 
recognition were “ totally inadequate.” It ex- 
pressed its “disapproval of the attitude of the 
three companies and of their boards of directors, 
both toward the efforts of the union and of 
this court.” The court which was an ad hoc 
board similar to a board of conciliation and 
investigation under the Canadian I. D. I. Act, 
was under the chairmanship of Sir Charles 
Doughty, K.C. 
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The Clerical and Administrative Workers’ 
Union began to organize the office workers of 
the collieries in 1941. In 1942 it submitted 
claims to the company concerning the condi- 
tions of employment of these workers, but the 
companies replied that since they had found it 
satisfactory in the past to deal direct with 
their clerical staffs they were not prepared to 
negotiate with the union. The union then 
reported to the Minister of Labour and 
National Service that a dispute concerning 
conditions of work existed and the Minister 
referred it to the National Arbitration Tri- 
bunal under the Conditions of Employment 
and National Arbitration Order. The tribunal 
made its award on August 28, 1942. 


The union then suggested that there should 
be joint discussion regarding the application of 
the tribunal’s award. The companies refused 
this suggestion and put the award into effect 
without reference to the union. The Ministry 
of Fuel and Power attempted to persuade the 
companies to change their stand, but without 
success. Finally, on October 4, 1943, the union 
notified the Ministry of Labour that its 
branches had tendered 21 days’ notice of their 
intention to withdraw their labour unless the 
dispute was satisfactorily settled. Following 
the decision of the Ministry to appoint a court 
of inquiry the employees decided to remain at 
work, 

The companies raised certain objections to 
dealing with the union, but the court did not 
consider any of them to be important. In re- 
gard to the claim that direct dealings between 
the companies and the individual clerks had 
been satisfactory in the past, the court stated 
that it was “not impressed by the professed 
readiness of these persons to meet a grievance 
privately expressed,” citing cases where “ indi- 
vidual representations met with scant response 
and a not very courteous reception.” In one 
instance, where there was a “genuine grievance” 
affecting a large number of employees of two 
of the firms, the matter was not settled in one 
of the companies until a government concilia- 
tion officer had intervened nor in the other 
until it was on the point ‘of being brought be- 
fore the National Arbitration Tribunal. The 
court was convinced that the delay was not due 
to “any desire to deprive the clerks of their 
just rights’ but that “it simply arose from the 
fact that nobody took the trouble to look into 
the grievance and it was not backed by the 
force of union representation.” 

The companies also stated that the union 
had only small representation in the South 
Wales coalfield as a whole, but the court con- 
sidered this to be of little significance since in 
the three companies concerned a majority of 
the employees were members of the union. 
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Finally, the companies objected that some of 
the grades which the union claimed to repre- 
sent occupied confidential positions. The 
representatives of the union, however, had 
“expressed their willingness to discuss this and 
they had no desire to include in their negotia- 
tions any parties to whom serious objection 
could be taken.” 


During the year’ ending 
Annual Report June 30, 1943, the Board 
of U.S. Labour received fewer charges of 
Relations Board* employer unfair practices 

than in any of the five 
preceding years and more requests for secret 
ballot elections were presented to the Board 
than in any year since its inception. It is 
pointed out by the Chairman of the Board 
that this exceptional recourse to orderly 
elections to determine collective bargaining 
representatives is all the more noteworthy in 
the light of the fact that more than 75 per 
cent of all the elections were one-union situa- 
tions and not involving contests between com- 
peting labour organizations. 

The special contribution of the Board under 
the National Labour Relations Act was, first 
the elimination of unfair labour practices 
which impede the acceptance of sound collec- 
tive bargaining practices; and second, the 
prompt determination of disputes as to the 
choice of bargaining agents by employees. 

During the year covered by the report the 
Board received 9,543 cases. In addition to 
these 2,860 cases were pending at the end of 
the preceding year. In all 9,722 were disposed 
of. More than 10 elections were held daily 
in the nation’s war plants. In this way more 
than 24 million workers were enabled to 
express their choice of bargaining agents. 
Procedure in handlingfi cases was speeded up, 
until by the end of the year it had been cut 
virtually in half. This was accomplished in 
the face of reduced appropriations and reduc- 
tions of approximately 40 per cent in staff due 
to calls to the armed services. 

That unfair labour practices have not been 
entirely eradicated is shown from the various 
remedies utilized by the Board in the year 
under review. A total of 7,111 employees 
were reinstated after discriminatory discharges, 
while an additional 1,250 were reinstated 
after strikes caused by unfair labour practices. 
Back pay of, $2,284,593 was paid to 5,115 
workers who had been victims of discrimin- 
atory practices. Company-dominated unions 
were dis-established in 205 cases. Collective 
bargaining began as part of the remedy in 
493 cases. 

In carrying out its task of determining 
representatives for the purposes of collective 


*See also: Statement of H. A. Mills, chairman 
N.L.R.B. to Congress Feb. 27, 1944. 
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bargaining the Board conducted 4,153 elections 
during the year ending June 30, 1943. Unions 
received 82 per cent of the 1,126,501 valid 
votes cast by the workers. A union was 
chosen as representative for collective bargain- 
ing in all but 13.8 per cent of the elections. 

Affiliates of the A.F.L. participated in 2,018 
elections, winning 1,398 of them and receiving 
a total of 267,118 votes. Affiliates of the C.LO. 
participated in 2,350 elections winning 1,766 
of them and receiving a total of 515,271 votes. 
Unaffiliated unions participated in 745 elec- 
tions, winning 416 of them and receiving a 
total of 140,780 votes. 


An article entitled Union 
Agreements in Agricultural- 


Collective Machinery Industry, 1943, 
agreements in appeared in the January, 
U.S. Agricultural 1944 issue of the Monthly 
machinery Labour Review and has now 
industry been re-printed as Bulletin 


No. 761 of the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. It analyzes the provisions 
of 36 agreements covering nearly 90 per cent 
of the employees in the industry who are 
working under agreements. 


It is stated that by September, 1943 there 
were almost 96,000 workers in the industry. 
About 70 per cent of these are covered by col- 
lective agreements, and almost all the large 
plants are covered. About 55 per cent of the 
workers under agreements are represented by 
the United Farm Equipment and Metal Work- 
ers of America, affiliated with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. Other unions, 
notably the United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(C.1.0.), which has agreements covering 20 
per cent of the organized workers, are also in 
the field. Federal unions of the American 
Federation of Labour represent about 15 per 
cent and some other A.F.L. unions have also 
negotiated agreements. 


The provisions of the agreements are dealt 
with under the following heads:—coverage and 
duration, union status, wage provisions, pay 
for overtime, week-end work and _ holidays, 
paid vacations, seniority rules, discharge, 
military service and war jobs, adjustment of 
disputes and strikes and lockouts. 


The qualifications and duties 
Women personnel of women personnel officers 
officers in industry in war industries are the 
in U.S.A. subject of Special Bulletin 

No. 16, published by the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour, in February.* The experi- 
* Dorothy K. Newman, The Woman Counsellor in War 


Industries, U.S. Department of Labour, Women’s 
Bureau, Special Bulletin No. 16. 
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ence of airframe and ammunition plants which 
have evolved an effective system for handling 
the problems of women workers over the past 
two years is summed up and the results of 
a survey of women’s personnel work in ship- 
yards are included. 

A broad view is taken of the scope of 
women’s personnel work. Where large num- 
bers of women are employed, a separate 
branch of the personnel department to deal 
with their problems is recommended. The 
head of the branch should have a voice in 
plant policies governing the selection, place- 
ment, training and supervision of women 
workers. She should co-operate with other 
departments to see that adequate provision is 
made for the safety, training and medical care 
of women. She must arrange for proper wash- 
room, toilet, restroom and lunching facilities. 
It is her duty to maintain records of women 
employees and to train and supervise coun- 
Sellors and interviewers. Nor can she ignore 
conditions outside the plant such ag housing, 
recreation facilities, transport, child-care ar- 
rangements, etc., which affect attendance and 
turnover. 

Close contact with women in the shop 
should be maintained through counsellors who 
assist women workers in adjusting themselves 
to factory life. The counsellor informs the new 
employee about plant rules, hours of work, 
clothing requirements, transport arrangements, 
etc., and introduce her to her fellow-workers 
and supervisors. Careful follow-up is neces- 
sary to prevent the formation of bad work 
habits. Counsellors should be consulted in 
selecting women for promotions, upgrading, 
and transfers, and when discharge is contem- 
plated. They may assist. in remedying griev- 
ances by acting as a liaison between the 
women and their foremen. They are respons- 
ible for supervising the maintenance and use 
of rest rooms, washrooms and cloakrooms but 
should not act as policemen. 

Counsellors should not attempt to deal with 
problems requiring the professional attention 
of a social worker or physician but should 
refer the workers to competent persons who 
can help them. 

If only a few women are employed one or 
two women officers may be able to handle all 
aspects of the work. It is important that 
women personnel officers have good education 
and personal qualities which will enable them 
to work well with others and to organize their 
work efficiently. They should also be thor- 
oughly acquainted with plant organization, 
policies and processes. If possible, senior 
officers should have special training and ex- 
perience in industrial relations. 
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The U.S. Children’s Bureau 
Committee on Children in 
Wartime have set out ten 
measures which must be 
taken in order to ensure the 
welfare of juveniles in the period of transition 
from war to peace. 

Health services and all types of medical 
care must be widely extended and made avail- 
able to everyone. Child labour must be 
regulated, and plans made to assure educa- 
tional and employment opportunity for young 
persons in the demobilization period, Family 
life must be protected through housing pro- 
grams, extension of social security, rehabilita- 
tion services for families disrupted by the war, 
and by securing an adequate, stable economic 
basis for’ the home. Child-welfare services 
must be developed so that they are available 
to every child needing them. Young people 
themselves must share in planning and carry- 
ing out community recreation schemes, and 
other plans initiated for their benefit. All 
these measures involve training professional 
workers and preparing volunteers to assist 
them. 

Finally, legislative standards must be re- 
considered from the standpoint of these objec- 
tives, and every citizen educated concerning 
the importance of working towards their reali- 
zation and assuming some responsibility for 
them. 


Youth welfare 
in transition 
period 


“Although many industries 


Equal pay still pay women beginners 
principle less than men the ‘equal 
makes pay for equal work’ prin- 
progress ciple advocated by unions 


and government has ad- 
vanced during the war”, it is asserted by the 
Office of War Information at Washington. 

‘As evidence of this advance the O.W1. 
reports that more than 2,250 firms in the United 
States have voluntarily equalized rates for 
men and women doing the same amount and 
quality of work, since the War Labour Board 
announced its policy of equal pay in Novem- 
ber, 1942. These voluntary equalizations have 
increased the rates of about 59,500 women. 
Decisions of the W.L.B. have benefitted 
women in automotive, lumber, electrical and 
steel industries, among others. 

However, it is stated that in many plants 
where equal pay for comparable work has 
been established, women’s pay is still smaller 
than men’s because of the type of work to 
which they are assigned. Moreover, pro- 
motions in many instances are less frequent 
for women than for men. 

The presumption that men require more 
pay than women, because of obligations with 
regard to dependents has been in some measure 
challenged. In an official study of more than 
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155,000 women, it was ascertained that about 
60 per cent contributed to the support of 
dependents. 

Reports of the New York State Department 
of Labour are cited to show that the incomes 
of women factory workers in that State had 
increased 72 per cent between May, 1939, 
and February, 1944. But this increase is far 
from being a recognition of the equal pay 
principle, as the increase resulted from longer 
hours and overtime pay rather than from 
increase in rates. 


The results of a study of 
Wages of women the wages paid to women 
replacing men in replacing men in industry 
New York have recently been pub- 
industries lished by the New York 

State Department of 
Labour. The survey covered 396,000 workers 
in 143 manufacturing and 56 non-manufacturing 
plants such as laundries, hotels and restaurants. 
A somewhat similar study was made in March, 
19438, by the National Industrial Conference 
Board which obtained data from 155 plants 
employing 687,000 workers (L.G., Jan., 1944, 
p. 71). Both studies revealed the same general 
trends in rates paid to women although a 
slightly higher percentage of the plants 
covered by the New York study paid the rate 
for the job. 

In two-thirds of the manufacturing plants 
and one-third of the service industries studied 
by the New York State Department of Labour, 
at least half the women workers were doing 
work formerly performed by men or com- 
parable to men’s work. About 60 per cent of 
the plants paid the same entrance rates to 
men and women on comparable work. Prac- 
tically all the firms in this group which had 
automatic pay progression plans advanced both 
sexes at the same rate up to a certain maxi- 
mum. Of the 44 plants which provided auto- 
matic increases 4 reduced the differential, 14 
eliminated it by the end of the progression 
period, 10 increased it and 16 made no change 
in it. Few of the non-manufacturing firms gave 
automatic pay increases. An equal pay policy 
was more commonly found in the metropolitan 
area than upstate. Of the 98 manufacturing 
plants with union agreements, 73 had con- 
tracts providing the same rates for men and 
women on comparable work. 

In three-fifths of the manufacturing plants 
with wage differentials the women’s rates were 
from 10 to 20 cents below those for men on 
similar work. In the service industries the 
differential was in most cases under 10 cents 
but the low rates prevailing in such industries 
made a small differential more significant. 
Some firms reported that women’s rates were 
determined by the prevailing rates for jobs 
usually held by women in the plant or locality. 
Others fixed lower rates for women because 
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they had had to make job changes before 
hiring them. However, an analysis of job 
changes ranging from breaking down processes 
into their component parts to removing respon- 
sibility for setting up machines showed that, 
except for adjustments to reduce weight- 
lifting, few were directly attributable to the 
entrance of women workers. Most changes 
had been made before women began to replace 
men and were designed to speed production 
and reduce training of new workers. Of the 
60 plants which had made changes for women 
workers only, 25 paid the same initial rate to 
inexperienced men and women. Moreover, 
it was pointed out that the installation of 
mechanical lifting aids benefits both sexes and 
results in a valuable saving of energy and 
manpower. 

Employers reported that women’s produc- 
tion equalled or exceeded that of men in 88 
per cent of the manufacturing plants and in 
about two-thirds of the non-manufacturing 
ones. There did not appear to be a “con- 
sistent relationship between employers’ evalua- 
tion of comparative production by men and 
women doing similar work and the starting 
rates paid to women.” 

A considerable number of women were 
found in skilled manufacturing jobs paying 
from 70 cents to more than $1.50 an hour. 
Over three-fourths of the manufacturing plants 
and all of the service industries except dry- 
cleaning reported that they were using women 
as supervisors. Some stated that women were 
not filling the highest jobs chiefly because they 
had not been employed long enough to acquire 
sufficient experience or seniority. 

A review of the United States’ National 
War Labour Board’s policy on rates for 
women doing men’s work is given and atten- 
tion is drawn to statements by the Govern- 
ment, labour and management endorsing the 
equal pay principle. It is also pointed out 
that four States, Illinois, Michigan, Montana 
and Washington now have equal pay laws. 


A recent notable develop- 
ment in the formation of 
industrial medical research 
by labour unions was the 
acquisition by UAW-CIO 
of the late Edsel Ford’s 
mansion and grounds at Detroit for use as a 
medical research institute. 

It is stated in the United Automobile Worker 
that “the building and grounds will be particu- 
larly appropriate for use by the Medical 
Institute.” It is pointed out that there are 
ample grounds and facilities to serve the 
present needs of the Institute and to permit 
of extensions and additions as they may be 
required. 


UAW-CIO 
expands 

health services 
for members 
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This phase of labour union activity has been 
developing for a number of years. <A cloak 
makers’ strike in 1910 revealed deplorable 
sanitary conditions in the plants which im- 
paired the health of the workers. This led 
to the formation of a Union Health Centre 
in 1913 to enable the low paid government 
workers to obtain competent medical attention 
at rates within their means.* 

Since that time other unions have provided 
similar benefits for their members, These 
have been primarily diagnostic services, pro- 
vided by full-time medical examiners and 
specialists provided with the necessary medical 
equipment. Research work has been carried 
out in connection with the causes and the 
prevention of many industrial diseases. The 
UAW established a centre some years ago, but 
for a time the work was discontinued. 

It is asserted by the United Automobile 
Worker that the health of the American worker 
is not good. Reports of the Social Security 
Board at Washington are quoted as saying 
that one billion man days have been lost. to 
the nation’s war effort by reason of sickness. 
The Medical Research Institute through its 
surveys and educational activity in relation 
to occupational diseases appears to have poten- 
tial value in bringing about a reduction in this 
loss in future, as well as in extending the 
working-years of workers, especially those 
whose work exposes them to dust, poisonous 
fumes, etc. 

Considerable public interest 
U.S. Exposition was taken in a labour- 
shows advantages management exposition held 
of labour recently in Washington. 
management The purpose was to em- 

phasize the need for “20 
per cent more (production) in 44” and to 
show how the joint efforts of labour and man- 
agement were helping to attain that goal. 

According to Labour-Management News, 
official weekly publication of War Production 
Drive, War Production Board, Washington, 
the sponsors of the exposition, “in more than 
4,000 war plants with 7,000,000 workers the 
teamwork of labour and management is 
directed to the single purpose of improving 
war production.” 

The numerous exhibits at the exposition 
served to show that more and better weapons 
and equipment for the fighting forces were 
being produced. The exhibits also illus 
trated the varied activities of 72 labour-man- 
agement committees in 275 plants throughout 
the country. In addition there were special 
events, including the presentation by Mr. 
Donald Nelson, Chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, of certificates honouring elght war 
workers whose suggestions notably Improved 
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and accelerated production. Seven women 
who had made exceptional records in war 
production were also guests of the exposition, 


In a majority-decision, the 
National Labour Relations 
Board of the United States, 
recently upheld an employer 
who discharged nine workers 
for an unlawful strike, and 
thus reversed a trial exam- 
iner’s order that the employer should rein- 
state the men with back pay on the ground 
that the Wagner Act pneserved their status 
while on strike. 


According to a report in the New York 
Times of April 17, the union, which had been 
the bargaining agent for a number of the 
Company’s employees since 1939, reached an 
agreement with the Company for wage in- 
creases, shortly before the President’s wage 
control order of October 3, 1942, prohibiting 
increases, unless approved by the WLB. Sub- 
sequently, the Company and Union made a 
joint application to the WLB for approval 
of the proposed increases, but by June, 1943, 
the WLB had taken no action. On June pak 
the union members voted to strike unless the 
Company granted the increases immediately. 
This the Company refused to do without the 
WLB’s approval, and the men went out on 
strike. On the following day, the Company 
notified them that it regarded the strike as a 
termination of their employment. About ten 
days later the union requested the reinstate- 
ment of the men, which the Company denied. 

The majority of the Board held that the 
strike was neither provoked nor preceded by 
unfair labour practices and, consequently, up- 
held the employer’s action. It was further 
pointed out that while the National Labour 
Relations Act was directed against employer 
rather than employee misconduct, “this does 
not mean, and never has meant, that employee 
misconduct is necessarily irrelevant” in deter- 
mining violations of the regulations. 

The Chairman of the Board based his dis- 
sent on a slightly different interpretation of 
the Act and held that the employer should 
reinstate the workers, but that, owing to the 
nature of the strike, it would be legitimate to 
deny them back pay. 


United States 
NLRB upholds 
employer in 
unlawful strike 
case 


In the first important case 


Telegraph interpreting the  child- 
messengers under labour provisions of the 
US. Fair Labor Fair Labor Standards Act, 


the United States District 
Court for the Southern 
District of New York decided on October 7 
that the Western Union Telegraph Co. had 
violated these provisions. 


Standards Act 
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The Company was charged with employing 
“oppressive” child labour contrary to the 
Act. “Oppressive” child labour means the 
employment of children under 16 in any 
occupation and between 16 and 18 in speci- 
fied hazardous ones. In this case children 
under 16 were employed as messengers and 
minors between 16 and 18 as drivers of motor 
vehicles. 

The Act applies to goods produced for ship- 
ment beyond the boundaries of any one state. 
The company admitted the employment of 
these young persons but denied that the Act 
applied to it since its business was merely to 
convey ideas and not to produce goods. The 
Court held that messages were “goods” within 
the meaning of the statute. 

In upholding the applicability of the law 
to the Western Union Co. the judge declared 
that “the statute establishes a national policy 
and a national standard of child labour. The 
history of the statute is consistent only with 
the conclusion that Congress intended to keep 
the arteries of commerce free from pollution 
by the sweat of child labour.” 


A booklet outlining methods 
of teaching safety in voca- 
tional school shops has 
recently been published by 
the Michigan State Board 
of Control for Vocational Education* The 
Director declares in the. introduction that 
“the time to set safety habits is when the 
learning process begins” and adds:— 

The surest way to prevent accidents is to 
train students so that correct operations 
become automatic, and the worker, through 
habit as well as judgment, obtains maximum 
safety. 

Mechanical guards, posters or printed rules 
tacked on the walls cannot be, in his opinion, 
substitutes for intelligent and careful opera- 
tion on the part of the student. 

The booklet contains a chapter on general 
precautions against fire and accidents in school 
shops and a brief history of accident pre- 
vention work. The remaining chapters con- 
tain safety instructions for foundry, electrical, 
auto mechanics, printing, welding and other 
types of school shops. Tests at the end of 
each chapter check the students’ knowledge, 
There are reproductions of safety posters, car- 
toons and actual photographs of school shops 
and safety equipment. 

It is recommended that in addition to 
demonstrating safe work practices when teach- 
ing each new process, there should be a dis- 
cussion on some phase of safety education at 


Safety training 
in school shops 
in United States 


*Training for Safety, a Program for School Shops, 
Michigan State Board of Control for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Bull. No, 279, 1942. 
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least once a month. Accidents, however 
minor, can be used as object lessons. The 
appointment in rotation of a student safety 
engineer for each class is considered one of 
the best means of enforcing safety rules. The 
student safety engineer should give his full 
time to seeing that safe practices are observed 
and should be given a check list of points to 
watch. He reports on accidents and miscon- 
duct in the shop, sees that tools are in good 
condition, checks first-aid supplies, enforces 
good housekeeping and sees that students keep 
ties tucked in, sleeves rolled up and use all 
safety devices. Sample daily report forms for 
safety engineers in different types of shops are 
given in the booklet. 


It was reported in the New 
York Times and in the 
New York Herald-Tribune 
on April 11, that in two 
separate decisions the Su- 
preme Court of the United 
States had ruled that a 
union may continue as a collective bargaining 
agent, even though its membership had dropped 
to less than a majority of the eligible em- 
ployees in a plant, or even though its mem- 
bership had repudiated the union if the loss in 
membership or the repudiation of the union 
follows “wrongful” activities on the part of the 
employer. 

In the first case heard by the court, forty- 
five of the eighty members in a company’s 
factory had designated the union as their 
bargaining agent. However, as a result of the 
Company’s refusal to deal with the union and 
its active anti-union campaign, the union’s 
membership had dropped to thirty-two, less 
than a majority of the employees. The matter 
had been referred to the National War Labour 
Board which had ordered the Company to 
bargain with the union charging that the 
“unlawful refusal of the employer to bargain 
collectively” had led to the membership 
decline. In upholding the ruling of the Board 
the Supreme Court decision stated that a 
bargaining relationship, once rightfully estab- 
lished, “must be permitted to exist and func- 
tion for a reasonable period of time in which it 
can be given a fair chance to succeed.” 

In the second case, the Company had recog- 
nized the Union as agent for its twenty-six 
employees, but when certain of the employees 
had expressed dissatisfaction with the union 
and had threatened to leave the Company 
unless their wages were increased, the Com- 
pany had negotiated with them as individuals 
on the question of wage increases and had then 
refused to deal with the union. The majority 
decision of the Supreme Court stated that 
even though workers may wish to revoke 
their designation of a collective bargaining 


U.S. Supreme 
Court decisions 
concerning 
employers’ anti- 
union activity 
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agent, neverthless, “orderly collective bargain- 
ing requires that the employer be not 
permitted to go behind the designated repre- 
sentatives, in order to bargain with the 
employees themselves prior to such revocation.” 


A special bulletin of this 
Employers’ guide title, issued by the Women’s 
in hiring Bureau of the U.S. Depart- 
of women ment of Labour, outlines 

for the guidance of em- 
ployers the essential steps in the successful 
utilization of women in industry. 

It covers such pre-employment measures as 
securing the workers’ co-operation before 
hiring women, providing adequate service 
facilities, surveying suitable jobs, and adapting 
them to women. Proper training and _ per- 
sonnel selection are stressed, attainable with 
the aid of women personnel officers who have 
well-defined duties and an accepted status. 
An 8-hour day with two rest periods, a 48-hour 
week, chairs where possible, and safe, suitable 
work-clothing are considered necessary for the 
highest output over a long period. Equal 
opportunity with men is recommended, involv- 
ing up-grading when a woman makes good at 
her job, and wage-rates based on job analysis. 


The Office of War Informa- 
tion in Washington, in one 
of its recent reports, declares 
that the migration of war 
workers into centres of war 
production has _ brought 
about a marked re-distribution of population 
in the United States during the last three and 
a half years. 

It is shown that 469 counties throughout the 
country registered increases in population 
between April 1, 1940 and November 1, 1943. 
Of these, 152 recorded gains of 15 per cent 
or more. During the same period, 2,620 other 
counties recorded decreases in population. 

The 469 counties which registered an 
increase had a total gain in population of 
4,857,885. It is pointed out that this figure 
may be taken as the minimum number of 
persons who migrated from one place to 
another, because in none of these areas would 
the natural increase be as great as the loss to 
the armed forces. 
bers of persons have changed location several 
times. 

The 2,620 counties which registered decreases 
in population had an aggregate loss of 8,879,105. 
In spite of an excess of births over deaths in 
the period April 1, 1940 to November 1, 1943 
of about 4,611,000, the civilian population of 
the United States decreased by approximately 
4,000,000, or 3:1 per cent. This is accounted 
for by the induction into the armed forces 
of roughly 9,500,000 men and 138,000 women. 


Results of 
migration of 
war workers 

in United States 
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The War Manpower Commission is quoted 
as having reported that the trends of shifting 
from states and areas of few job opportunities 
into areas which had a high demand for 
workers have taken place chiefly in three 
directions (1) toward the West Coast, (2) 
the central region (Kentucky, Ohio and espe- 
cially Michigan), (3) and the North Atlantic 
seaboard. However, there have been many 
more or less local variations of these trends 
and in some instances in-and-out-migrations 
have occurred simultaneously. 


The report cites many such local cases and 
the motives that apparently actuated the 
almost constant labour flux since the outbreak 
of war. In general, labour movements were 
toward centres where large wartime contracts 
were placed. There were however notable 
exceptions such as Chicago, New York and 
Boston, cities which lost 1:4 per cent, 7-1 
per cent and 5-1 per cent of their populations 
respectively. All such centres probably had 
sufficient unemployed, or persons employed 
in non-essential activities, to cushion the imme- 
diate effects of an expanded industrial program. 

The War Manpower Commission is quoted 
as assuming that the end of the war will be 
followed by another great shifting of popula- 
tion, in reverse. However, it is also pointed 
out that to judge by the experience following 
World War 1, thousands of workers may be 
expected to remain where they are and take 
chances on unemployment. “Under any cir- 
cumstances, the final effect of wartime and 
post-war moves will be a general re-sorting of 
population that will leave its marks on the 
country for years to come.” 


In its issue of March 17, 
the United States Labour 
Press Service states that 
trade unions in Sicily and 
the part of Italy occupied 
by the Allies were being rapidly re-organized 
along democratic lines after twenty years of 
fascism. 

It is pointed out that one of the first steps 
taken by the Allied Military Government 
(A.M.G.) was to abolish the whole fascist 
labour setup in order to clear the way for the 
re-establishment of democratic unions. As 
far as possible the army avoided any domina- 
tion or control of the new unions. Instead, 
they were encouraged to develop their own 
leadership and determine their own policies. 
Elections in which the workers selected their 
own representatives were held in Sicily and 
Italy for the first time in twenty years. Col- 
lective bargaining was instituted so that 
labour disputes could be settled by agreement 
between the parties concerned, with the offi- 
cials of the labour offices acting as mediators. 


Italian labour 
unions being 
re-organized 


Manpower 


Canada’s Manpower Situation 


Comprehensive Review Given by Minister of Labour 
in House of Commons 


“THE Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey 

Mitchell, gave an extensive review of 
Canada’s manpower situation in the House of 
Commons on April 28. The following is a 
compilation from Hansard of the Minister’s 
detailed analysis: 

Mr. Chairman, the committee have been 
given the latest information on the expansion 
of our armed services and have been brought 
up to date on the production of the materials 
and facilities for war. 

Man-power is basic to all accomplishments, 
and my colleagues, I believe, will be the first 
to agree that the work of the Department of 
Labour is an integral part of the story of 
achievement which they have been privileged 
to tell. 

In my opinion the true yardstick of a 
successful man-power policy is the degree to 
which the armed forces are mobilized for the 
job of fighting and the material resources 
organized for maximum output of munitions, 
food and all the other things necessary. 

At the end of 1943 we had more men and 
women in our forces than at any previous time 
in our history. Despite this, production for 
war was on an unprecedented scale. 

It must be realized that as new types of war 
equipment are required, or as the emphasis of 
military requirements changes, we must revise 
our man-power allocation to meet the new 
needs. 

I have before me a table which shows that 
5,057,000 or 57 per cent out of a total popula- 
tion of 8.820,000 aged fourteen and over were 
in the armed forces or at work at December 1, 
1943. From the beginning of the war to that 
- date there was a total increase of 1,317,000 or 
35 per cent in the number at work or in the 
armed forces; from January 30 to December 1, 
1943, we added 177,000. 

Growth in the number of women in employ- 
ment and in the services has been phenomenal, 
increasing from 638,000 in August, 1939, to 
1,075,000 as of October 1, 1943, a gain of 
437,000 in the four years. 

The strength of our armed forces has gone 
up by 759,000 since war began; 124,000 joining 


‘for military training were introduced. 


the forces in the ten months ended December 
1, 1943. The number of workers of both sexes 
in war industry alone was 1,104,000 at the 
same date. 

We have arrived at our present position by 
constant adjustment of the selective service 
machinery capable of putting the most work- 
able plans into effect. 


Every effort has been made to bring into 
our man-power pool the skill and services of 
all our people. We had, as we know, a 
breathing space in the early months of the 
war. We were able to study the problems of 
man-power control, in which we had little 
experience on this continent. After the fall 
of France in the summer of 1940 Canada was 
looked to as an arsenal of supply in the 
battle for world freedom. Compulsory calls 
We 
took stock of our human resources through 
national registration. We buckled down to the 
task of augmenting our skilled man-power, 
notably through the war emergency training 
programme. Many other measures. were 
adopted to effect a general mobilization of our 
industrial and man-power assets. 


Selective service was introduced through 
Orders in Council which became effective on 
March 23, 1942. Under P.C. 2250 permits to 
enter certain classes of industries and occupa- 
tions were required. P.C. 2251 stabilized 
employment in agriculture. These two Orders 
in Council were the basis of operation for two 
months. 

P.C. 5038, passed in June 1942, ordered 
every person, male or female, regardless of 
age, to obtain a permit for any employment. 


There were a few minor exceptions to this 


broad rule. 

In August, 1942, P.C. 7595 replaced P.C. 
5038. Under this order: 

Permits to seek and enter employment 
were required; 

Employment could be terminated only on 
service of notice of separation; 

Employers had to report vacancies; 

A basis for a labour priority schedule was 
established. 
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Advertising for help was controlled. Com- 
pulsory direction of unemployed persons to 
employment came into effect. 

Provisions were made for reinstatement in 
employment and supplementary allowances. 


These selective service regulations continued 
in force until January 19, 1943, when the 
present order in council P.C. 246 took effect. 
This order consolidated all the selective 
service regulations relating to civilians, includ- 
ing those dealing with technical personnel and 
labour exit permits. Major developments in 
the regulations since then have been in the 
way of compulsory transfers of civilians. 

Selective service also was given authority 
to direct to any suitable employment persons 
who had been found unfit for service in the 
armed forces. 


In September last, it was decided that no 
person employed in a “designated establish- 
ment” could leave his employment without 
the permission in writing of a selective service 
officer. Correspondingly, the employer could 
not discharge an employee in such an establish= 
ment without permission. “Designated estab- 
lishment” means an establishment which has 
been given an “A” or “B” labour priority 
rating. 

Our major problem on the civilian side is 
to maintain an adequate working force in 
the high priority industries. The system of 
separation notices has done much to maintain 
man-power in war production. 


The rules are not inflexible, being adminis- 
tered in a practical sense as a control rather 
than a prohibition. Where good reason for 
termination of employment either by em- 
ployee or employer is shown, the selective 


_ service officer gives approval and an attempt’ 


is then made to place the worker in other 
high priority employment. In order that the 
local office may do the job assigned to it, 
it must have a complete picture of both 
supply and demand. It must have available 
information regarding all existing vacancies 
and knowledge of the men and women avail- 
able to fill those vacancies. It then is in a 
position to make use of the labour priority 
schedule and continue the movement upward 
of available employees into the higher labour 
priority brackets. 

During 1943 some 1,944,026 placements were 
made by our employment service offices. 

The national selective service advisory board 
was reconstituted in March, 1943. No signi- 
ficant regulations concerning man-power are 
issued without approval of this board. It is 
one of the major instruments for consultation 
and collaboration between government, em- 
ployers, workers and farmers. 
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Next is the national selective service ad- 
ministration board, over which the director of 
national selective service presides. This board 
is composed of the associate directors of 
national selective service and carries the burden 
of the day-to-day administrative problems. As 
members of the administration board are also 
members of the advisory board, coordination of 
advisory and administrative functions is as 
complete as possible. 


Decentralization has been provided for by 
the appointment of regional directors and 
regional national selective service advisory 
boards in Quebec, Ontario, the prairies and the 
Pacific. An advisory board for the maritimes 
will be constituted in due course. 


These regional boards are under the chair- 
manship of the respective regional directors and 
include the chairmen of the mobilization board 
and the regional employment committee, the 
regional employment superintendent, one or 
more representatives of labour, representatives 
of the wartime prices and trade board and the 
Department of Munitions and Supply. 


These boards act in an advisory capacity to 
the regional director in the same way that the 
national board assists the director of national 
selective service. To these boards I am adding 
representatives of the departments of National 
Defence and Agriculture. 


It was extremely fortunate that unemploy- 
ment insurance was inaugurated in 1940 as this 
led to the creation of a national employment 
service. Thus we laid a solid foundation for 
our war-time man-power machinery. Up to 
1940 there was no wholly dominion employ- 
ment service. Now there are 242 offices in five 
regions across Canada, staffed by some 5,200 
persons. 


It is in the nature of things that complaints 
are given publicity, whereas the praises of our 
employment service are seldom heard. An inci- 
dent comes to my mind which suggests the 
other side of the picture. It concerns the work 
of the Edmonton office. The American authori- 
ties called the manager of the local office one 
Saturday morning requesting 250 men for a 
construction camp to leave for Waterways on 
the following Monday. When the manager 
inquired what they wanted in the way of men, 
the reply was to the effect, “You know what 
we want—superintendent, foremen, carpenters, 
labourers, cooks, handymen—everything that 
goes to make up a camp, and we want them on 
the train Monday morning.” When asked whom 
the men would be working for the reply was, 
“We don’t know yet—you will have to coin a 
name for the contractor because we haven’t 
let the contract yet or formed any company to 
handle it.” To cut a long story short, the 
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local manager got busy with two radios, sending 
out calls at intervals on Saturday afternoon 
and evening. He opened the office at 6 a.m. 
on Sunday, kept it open all day, opened again 
at 6 am. on Monday, arranged for a special 
train and at 11 a.m. on that morning the train 
pulled out for Waterways with 250 men on 
board. 


When I addressed the committee in June 
last only two compulsory labour transfer 
orders had been issued and our experience in 
the problem of compulsory direction was 
limited. We have now seven orders which 
are applicable to every male person who has 
attained the age of sixteen years and has not 
attained the age of forty-one years. The 
orders issued to March 15 have involved an 
examination of the employment of no fewer 
than 99,453 individuals who have _ been 
personally interviewed. There have been 
15,359 transfers. It is worth noting that very 
few of the 15,000 raised any objection and in 
the extremely few cases which did arise, forty 
or so in number, there were adjustments with- 
out having to resort to prosecution. 


I do not mean to imply, Mr. Chairman, that 
national selective service regulations in general 
would be of value if there was not some power 
of enforcement behind them, but it was recog- 
nized that time should be given to allow for 
public education. 

As of August 1, 1943, only a small number 
of prosecutions had been commenced. It was 
then decided to take a more serious view of 
instances of non-compliance and contraven- 
tions. A vigorous policy of enforcement has 
since been carried on. 

At the present time, the machinery of the 
department includes an extended enforcement 
organization operating in our five regional 
divisions. From July, 1943, to the end of 
February of this year, 14,765 cases of reported 
contraventions were investigated and studied. 
Apart entirely from the number of actual 
prosecutions much constructive work is being 
accomplished in the adjustment of complaints 
and settlement of disputes. 

It will be noted that the number of reported 
contraventions indicates that a very important 
work is being done in adjusting and settling 
disputes in the field, in fact over ninety-five 
per cent of the cases are settled without prose- 
cution. The general acceptance of these war- 
time rules and restrictions by employer and 
employee alike indicates a spirit of cooperation 
on the part of the great majority of those 
affected. 

Steps have been taken to protect the per- 
sonal liberty of the individual against what 
might be felt to be an arbitrary ruling of a 
national selective service official, Any man 
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who is directed by a selective service officer 
to leavé his employment for higher priority 
work, or who is directed to remain in his 
present employment, or any person who is 
affected by the ruling, order or direction of a 
selective service officer, has the right of appeal 
to a court of referees. 


These courts were originally established for 
hearing appeals regarding unemployment in- 
surance benefits. They have an equal number 
of employer and employee representatives on 
them, with an impartial chairman, are consti- 
tuted on a district basis, and are not subject 
to administrative control. The result is that 
an appeal is heard by a court whose members 
are familiar with labour conditions in the dis- 
trict. Here ig democracy in action. These 
courts have beard over 2,500 appeal cases up 
to the 3lst March, 1944. Considering the tre- 
mendous volume of work which has fallen 
upon selective service officers it is of consider- 
able significance that such a small number of 
their decisions kave been appealed. The fact 
that less than one-third of the total number of 
appeals heard were allowed, is also strongly 
indicative of the soundness with which selec- 
tive service officers have made _ directions, 
rulings and orders. 

I should like now to deal with the specific 
branches, particular problems and achieve- 
ments of the Department of Labour’s war- 
time activities. 


** a * * 


WOMEN’S DIVISION 


I am glad to record here the magnificent 
part played by the women of Canada in all 
phases of our war effort. They have come 
forward voluntarily to accept all kinds of 
work at a rate and with a spirit that is 
nothing short of spectacular. 


This has released much man-power for 
the armed forces and for essential in- 
dustry. As I stated earlier it is estimated 
that on October 1, 1943, 1,075,000 women were 
gainfully employed in Canada as compared to 
638,000 in August, 1939. In addition, there 
are over 760,000 women—wives and daughters 
of farmers--who are supplementing the work 
of men to maintain the high record of farm 
production. Each year these women have 
taken on more and more of the farm work in 
addition to their work for the home and 
family, at a great sacrifice of time and energy. 
It is, of course, in war industry that we have 
seen the greatest expansion in the employ- 
ment of women. In June, 1941, there were 
40,000 women so employed. By September 
30, 1943, that number had increased to 235,000 
to keep pace with the heavy and varied de- 
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mands of war production. This large employ- 
ment of women in a thousand different 
industrial plants has created problems of its 
own in connection with work conditions. The 
provincial governments, as members know, 
have jurisdiction over conditions of work for 
women. Therefore we maintain close coopera- 
tion with provincial departments of labour 
with respect to such matters; and frequent dis- 
cussions are held with employers concerning 
adequate welfare service for their employees. 
As a result many new services and improve- 
ments in accommodation have resulted. 

Last year it became necessary to make an 
appeal to women who ordinarily would not 
be seeking employment. It was recognized 
that many such women might be able to accept 
only part-time employment, either part of 
each day or part of a week. So that employ- 
ers had to be encouraged’ to make greater use 
of the part-time worker. As shortages devel- 
oped in one area after another the Local 
Council of Women or the Women’s Institute 
sponsored a campaign appealing to women to 
take full-time or part-time employment. 

No such appeal was made in any area where 
it was not urgently required. Acute situations 
developed in Hamilton, Peterborough, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Halifax, Edmonton, St. Catharines, 
Welland, and in every instance the required 
objective was reached. These appeals not 
only secured many additional full-time 
workers; they also established the part-time 
worker as an integral and valuable part of 
our wartime man-power resources. As a result 
I am glad to be able to say that in all indus- 
trial centres the labour situation was very 
materially improved. 

The entry, within two years, of nearly 
200,000 women into war industry alone has 
had the effect, of course, of creating a shortage 
of help in other industries and services in 
which women workers have always predom- 
inated. One of these is hospital service. Our 
hospitals are crowded to their limit and more 
nurses are being employed than ever before. 
The non-professional personnel in hospitals 
has been augmented; and the number of 
student nurses in training is the largest in our 
history. Hotels and restaurants have absorbed 
thousands of new women workers; and we 
have been hard pressed to supply the labour 
requirements of laundries and dry cleaning 
establishments to enable them to take care 
of the needs of the armed forces as well as 
of their regular customers. 

During the past year, the women’s divisions 
of the employment offices have been augmented 
to deal more adequately with the great num- 
bers of women passing through them. By 
means of intensive training, the quality of 
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the work of our officials is steadily improving; 
and we are, I believe, now giving better 
service both to the woman applicant and the 
employer. 

One of our problems has been the care of 
children during the days when their mothers 
are at work. Under the terms of agreements 
with the provinces, day nurseries have been 
expanded and increased in number to twenty- 
six. In Ontario the day care of school 
children outside of school hours has been 
developed to a considerable degree and units 
now approved are capable of providing for 
1,700 children. 

FARM LABOUR 


Last year I pointed out that with fewer 
people on the farms during each successive 
year of the war, farmers had pushed the 
production of vitally needed food to higher 
levels. This record of our farm people was 
repeated in 1943. This meant working longer 
and harder each day. Results have been 
clearly revealed this past winter in the huge 
deliveries of live stock and live stock products 
to markets and processing houses. 

Dr. G. S. H. Barton, Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture, recently stated: 

In the course of the last four years Canada 
has increased the agricultural output by 50 per 
cent in spite of a reduction of 23 per cent in 
man-power. 

He also gave the following figures with 
regard to quantities of agricultural products 
shipped to Great Britain during 1943. 


DP SPOOR Naty sd ede We ee ee 588,000,000 Ibs. 
Phage) hi wiles Menpyid waren eiare 129,741,000 lbs. 
Eggs (powdered) .......... 34,743,510 lbs. 


In the first three months of 1944 beef 
equivalent to 
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This exertion by the farm people them- 
selves when under normal circumstances they 
work so hard, has been the major factor in 
overcoming the labour shortage. Because of 
a full recognition of this fact, we derive much 
satisfaction in that the plans which were put 
into effect in 1943 provided additional help 
for them. The results of our efforts to meet 
the farm man-power shortage were due to the 
co-operation of every provincial government 
in Canada working in partnership with the 
Department of Labour through dominion- 
provincial farm labour agreements. 

The provincial Departments of Agriculture 
field staffs with the local farm committees 
organized by them have been indispensable ‘to 
the successful execution of the plans of our 
employment service. These agreements pro- 
vide for the sharing of expenses on a dollar 
for dollar basis for active programs in each 
province to recruit, transport and place help 
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on the farms. Each of these programs is 
directed by an officer who is a joint employee 
of both governments. 

arly in December last, we called these men 
and other senior officials to Ottawa for a 
conference on farm labour. Our purpose was 
to consider what progress had been made in 
1943 and what improvements we could make 
in respect to the plans for 1944. It was 
clearly evident at this conference that ithe 
working arrangements with the Department of 
Labour were harmonious and satisfactory. 


Hon. members from one province will be 
familiar with the term “emergency farm 
labour service,” in other provinces it is “farm 
help service,’ or “farm service force”, or 
“farm labour bureau.” These organizations, 
Mr. Chairman, represent our farm labour 
agreements in action. 


In British Columbia last year more than 
11,000 people registered with the dominion- 
provincial emergency farm labour service to 
help on farms. On the prairies the dominion- 
provincial farm labour organizations trans- 
ferred hundreds of workers from point to 
point within each province and organized 
and distributed harvest help. 


In Ontario the farm service force, operating 
under the dominion-provincial agreement 
reports nearly 100,000 placements of workers 
on farms in 1948. 


The farm labour bureau was formed in 
Quebec under the agreement for the purpose 
of tapping every possible source of help and 
placing this help on farms. 


In the maritime provinces the dominion- 
provincial farm labour organization helped to 
recruit labour for dairy and live stock farms, 
organized local sources of help for haying, 
potato and fruit-picking and distributed this 
help to those farms where it was most needed. 


One of the most valuable features of the 
farm labour programme has been the financial 
assistance in transporting workers to their 
places of employment on farms. The Depart- 
ment of Labour paid the costs of interprovin- 
cial movement of labour and shared equally 
with each province the cost of transporting 
labour within the province. This plan greatly 
increased the mobility of farm labour. 


During the 1943 season three Jarge-scale 
excursions of farm workers were organized. 
Women and girls were recruited in Alberta 
and transported at public expense for berry 
picking in the Fraser valley in British 
Columbia. Early in July over 700 Saskatche- 
wan farmers were brought down to Ontario 
to help with haying and early harvest. These 
men remained on Ontario farms until late in 
August when they returned to Saskatchewan 
for their own grain harvest. This excursion 
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should be noted by our historians. We have 
been accustomed to organizing harvest excur- 
sions to the prairies, but we have no knowledge. 
of their ever before having been put in 
reverse. This project was an outstanding 
success and proved a most valuable source 
of outside help to the hard-pressed farmers 
in Ontario. The Ontario farmers were grate- 
ful. They expressed their thanks to the 
people of the west by acting, not merely by 
words. 


When harvest help was badly needed on 
the prairies in September, more than 5,000 
farmers and farm workers from Ontario 
offered their services. Over 3,700 actually 
made the trip. More could have gone, but 
when our farm labour officials on the prairies 
called “Halt, enough”, no more applicants 
were sent out. We have been told that never 
before has such a good class of man been 
sent out on a harvest excursion. 


We received splendid assistance during the 
past season from members of the three armed 
forces. In September and October more than 
15,000 men from the army, the air force and 
the navy helped to take off the crops in all 
parts of the country. Men from the army, 
which made up about 11,000 of this number, 
were supplied in two ways. ‘The majority 
were granted compassionate leave to return 
to their own farms or those of immediate 
relatives. The second source of help from 
the army was from men supplied through the 
farm duty plan. Under this plan, which to 
my knowledge was developed for the first 
time, men were detailed under military disci- 
pline for work on farms. About 2,500 men 
were made available and worked in all parts 
of Canada, the majority being employed by 
farmers in the prairie and maritime provinces. 


Last session my colleague the Minister of 
National Defence for Air stated rather bluntly 
that he “was not training an air force to go 
farming”. I am glad to say that the natural 
generosity of his disposition could not for 
long be suppressed, because he did authorize 
the issuing of an order providing up to six 
weeks harvest leave for certain personnel in 
the air force. <A total of 4,326 men were 
granted leave under this order. All provinces 
benefited. 


Through a special arrangement made by 
provincial agricultural officials and the federal 
departments concerned, more than 600 sailors 
from Deep Brook, Nova Scotia, assisted with 
apple-picking in the Annapolis valley. This 
proved a most useful source of help during 
a critical emergency and the work done by 
the sailors was greatly appreciated by the 
apple growers in the valley. 
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There has been a great deal of discussion 
about men called from farms to serve in the 
army. Later on I will table an analysis of 
postponements in effect at the end of January, 
1944, by mobilization divisions and by 
industries. 


Out of a total of 246,133 for all industries, 
142,400, or about 58 per cent, represent the 
number of farm workers on postponement. 
This large number of postponements given to 
farm workers, I am sure hon. members will 
agree, is tangible proof of the favourable treat- 
ment given to agriculture by the mobiliza- 
tion boards, 

That our efforts respecting postponements of 
military service for essential farm workers are 
appreciated is illustrated in the following un- 
animous resolution which has recently come to 
hand: 

The Ontario Concentrated Milk Producers’ 
Association wish to state their appreciation of 
the efforts of the federal selective service in 
making it possible for experienced farm help to 
obtain deferment privileges and thus remain 
on the farms. 

The farm people, even with their reduced 
members, have not remained satisfied with 
having achieved the greatest food production in 
our history. Last fall, and early winter, thous- 
ands of farmers, farmers’ sons, and other farm 
workers, responded to our appeal for help and 
moved to the woods, mines, food processing 
plants, and other essential industries. We 
appealed only to those who could be spared 
from. their farms during the winter and they 
were given other work on the understanding 
they would be released in the spring to return 
to their farms. This principle was emphasized 
in extensive publicity conducted as part of the 
recruiting campaign. 

Assistance given by these farmers greatly 
eased the labour shortage in many industries. 
Cooperation of provincial field men and local 
committees made possible a more thorough 
checking to see that farmers needed on their 
farms during the winter remained there; also 
through this assistance we have a much more 
complete record of those entering other 
industries. 7 

The return of these men to their farms is 
now practically completed. Because of a late 
spring season in certain areas some permits 
were extended, after consultation with provin- 
cial departments concerned, until May 1. The 
vast majority of farm workers have returned 
to the farms of their own accord. Only in a 
very few cases was it necessary to follow up on 
the cancellation of permits. 

We shall avail ourselves of every possible 


source of help for farm work during the com- 
ing season. Extensive plans are under dis- 
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cussion with the Department of National 
Defence. Already special spring farm-leave 
orders, authorized by the Department of 
National Defence (army and air), are result- 
ing in a large number of men being granted 
temporary leave to assist with seeding 
operations. 


Selective service officers stationed at mili- 
tary reception centres now interview all men 
rejected or discharged from the armed services, 
with a view to referring suitable men to farms. 
In industrial plants where lay-offs are occur- 
ring, those experienced in agriculture are as a 
matter of policy laid off second only to those 
suitable for military service. 

During the past few weeks officials of the 
Department of Labour have visited all the 
provinces to discuss the renewal of dominion- 
provincial farm labour agreements. Every 
province is anxious to continue agreements and 
confidence seems high in the provinces that this 
year’s problems will be handled effectively. We 
feel that the successful experience of 1943 
which was really our pioneer year in an all- 
Canada programme to meet the farm labour 
problem will enable us to do a better job in 
1944. 


LUMBERING AND LOGGING EMPLOYMENT 


For some time, it will be recalled, there has 
been a pronounced labour shortage in the 
lumbering and logging industry. The situation 
has been met in various ways. 

As usual, the industry, east of the Rockies, 
drew the major portion of its labour in the 
peak winter season from agricultural workers. 
But west of the Rockies, where a more highly 
skilled type of labour is called for, most of 
the woods labour had to be secured from other 
sources. Labour shortages were met by men 
transferred from agriculture and from other 
industries; by men granted special leave from 
the army; by postponement of military 
service; by the employment of enemy aliens, 
and prisoners of war and_ conscientious 
objectors. 

Transfers from less essential industries have 
been effected both on a voluntary basis and as 
result of compulsory employment transfer 
orders. 

To March 15, 1944, 869 workers were trans- 
ferred to lumbering and logging by such 
orders. 

Over a year ago the Department of National 
Defence arranged to grant three months’ leave 
of absence to army personnel having previous 
logging and lumbering experience in British 
Columbia, to return to such employment in 
that province. The duration of the leave was 
subsequently extended to six months and 
leave is now granted for this period and is 
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subject to renewal for further six months’ 
periods at the discretion of military authorities. 
Interned aliens have been used on refores- 
tation and fire control work in Ontario and 
British Columbia; Japanese have been 
engaged on actual logging and lumbering 
operations in Ontario and in the interior of 
British Columbia; services of prisoners of war 
have been utilized in labour camps. They 
have been used extensively in Ontario, Quebec, 
and in the west, in logging and lumbering 
operations and also in fuel wood cutting. 


Conscientious objectors have also been 
directed into logging and lumbering operations. 


Through the steps mentioned and as the 
result of an extensive campaign undertaken 
by national selective service in conjunction 
with the provincial government officials and 
the industry a greater number of men were 
employed in woods operations since the end 
of November than a year ago. 

Because of the many small operators and 
the fact that farm workers may enter employ- 
ment in the woods for less than sixty days 
without a permit. it is difficult to obtain 
am exact record of the total number of men 
employed in the industry at any given time. 
However, we know from the records of the 
local employment and selective service offices 
that, during the period from October to 
December 1943, there were over 7,000 more 
placements than last year. During the first 
five weeks of this year, there have been some 
6,000 more placements than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1943. 


The reports we have received from the pulp- 
wood committee of the pulp and paper industry 
of Canada further substantiate the conclusion 
that there are more workers engaged in 
woods this year than last. East of the Rockies 


there were nearly 9,000 more men employed ” 


on February 26 of this year than at the same 
time last year. 


In the fall of 1943 the timber control 
estimated that lumber production for the 
year 1944 would be about 5 per cent less 
than in 1943. In view of war demands, this 
was a serious situation. It now appears that 
Canadian lumber production this year will 
equal the 4,630,000,000 feet produced in 1943. 
A similar improvement has taken place in 
respect to pulpwood production. Whereas a 
decrease in production as compared with the 
previous cutting season had been anticipated, 
this winter’s production will record an increase 
of 3 per cent to 4 per cent. 


In the fuel wood branch of woods opera- 
tions, the situation has been satisfactory. 
Sufficient fuel wood has been cut to satisfy 
the needs. The mild weather was an easing 
factor. 
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SHIPLOADING OPERATIONS—-HALIFAX 


In the last year we have met the increasing 
demands made at Halifax on our shiploading 
facilities. It had become increasingly apparent 
that the turn-round period of ships would have 
to be shortened to keep pace with the rising 
tempo of ship movements. It was realized that 
a speed-up in loading would in effect amount 
to an increase in the actual number of ships 
available. Following an investigation. made 
in 1942 a wartime reorganization plan was 
put into effect in May of that year, and has 
been adjusted and improved as_ occasion 
necessitated. A controller of loading opera- 
tions was appointed vested with complete 
authority to coordinate the activities of all 
agencies directly or indirectly engaged in 
shiploading. 


A new method of hiring longshoremen, 
through a central despatching agency, was 
put into effect regularizing the method of 
hiring and providing a permanent gang 
system. 

But that could not of itself overcome a 
constant over-all shortage of men caused by 
enlistments and the drift to war industries. 
Therefore selective service regulations were 
amended to provide for the return to the 


docks of ex-longshoremen, for the “freezing” 


of the existing personnel, and for making other 
men available by specific directed transfer to 
longshore work. 


A longshoremen’s reserve pool was then 
set up, each man required to report to any 
longshore work to which he was dispatched, 
or to any other type of work in Halifax to 
which he might be directed, or to longshore 
work in any other port in Nova Scotia or 
New Brunswick. Provision was made for all 
longshoremen registered at the dispatching 
agency and in the reserve pool to receive a 
guaranteed minimum weekly wage based on a 
forty-eight hour working week at daytime rates. 


By arrangement with the Minister of Trans- 
port, bunkhouse accommodation was secured 
for five hundred men who were recruited by 
national selective service and a staff engaged 
under the direction of a pool superintendent. 

Night work has hitherto been very un- 
popular; but by setting up a system of regular 
gangs and their rotation as between day and 
night work, an increase in night work has 
been obtained. This will increase with the 
opening shortly of a Government-operated 
canteen at the north-end terminals provided 
particularly for night workers. 

The supply of labour has been stabilized; 
there is a considerable improvement in the 
system of hiring; and the previous wasteful 
turnover of labour has been reduced. 
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By a recent arrangement with the Depart- 
ment of National Defence, port companies are 
to be used at peak-load periods when civilian 
labour supply is insufficient, 

The situation is under constant review, of 
course, as conditions are not static. 


PRISONERS OF WAR AND JAPANESE 


A special problem handled by the department 
is that of utilizing the labour of prisoners of 
war, on essential work projects outside intern- 
ment camps. This has been chiefly in fuel 
wood, pulpwood, and lumbering operations, and 
to a lesser extent, in agriculture. Other projects 
using prisoners of war labour include a tannery 
and a company cutting peat fuel. 

There were approximately 4,117 prisoners of 
war working on such projects outside intern- 
ment camps at March 9. The prisoners em- 
ployed in woods operations are, for the most 
part, working in groups of forty to sixty men 
in camps of private operators. Guards on the 
projects have been chiefly provided by the 
veterans’ guard. 

A number of prisoners of the civilian type 
such as German merchant seamen have been 
individually placed with farmers. It is the 
intention to extend the use of prisoners in agri- 
cultural work during the course of the current 
year so far as reasonably possible, consistent 
with security requirements. 

Employers have, in general, been well satis- 
fied with the work of the prisoners, and in 
many instances have later asked for an 
increased number. 

The major administrative problem involved 
in putting prisoners to work is that of security. 
Where the percentage of guards in relation to 
prisoners is high, there is nothing gained in the 
productive use of man-power. Some risks as 
to escapes have therefore to be accepted in 
putting prisoners to work. Escapes have, 
however, been few in number and in every 
instance, the prisoners have been picked up 
within a short time. 

The policy followed by the department, in 
close cooperation with the Department of 
National Defence, is one of careful selection of 
prisoners coupled with the use of sufficient 
guards to ensure discipline and control and to 
Maintain a guard patrol on the project. 

The hon, member for York West (Mr. 
Adamson) inquired some time ago as to the 
base rates paid to prisoners of war and the 
regulations under the Geneva convention 
which cover this. 

Prisoners of war are paid under “Convention 
relative to the treatment of prisoners of war,” 
which was concluded at Geneva on July 27, 1929. 

After reference to the imperial prisoners of 
war committee the rates paid to prisoners of 
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war in Canada were fixed by order in council 
in accordance with chapter 5, article 34, of 
this convention. 

The Canadian rate is 50 cents per day; the 
United States rate is 80 cents per day; the 
British rate is one shilling per day. 

The British Columbia security commission, 
which handled evacuation of 21,000 dananede 
nationals and Japanese-Canadians i in 1941, was 
dissolved early m 1943, and the powers of the 
commission reverted to the Minister of Labour 
acting through a commissioner stationed on 
the ground. 

The Labour Department’s objective for 1943 
was to place the employable men and women 
in useful work where they were most needed 
in Canada, to provide adequate welfare for 
the unemployables, and to provide at least a 
minimum Canadian education for the children. 

Special emphasis has been placed on realloca- 
tion of Japanese, both singly and in family 
groups, to areas where essential industries have 
urgent labour shortages. 

By the end of 1948, there were 4,000 Japan- 
ese in self-supporting employment in British 
Columbia (including women and children), 
4,700 on the prairies, and 3,000 in eastern 
Canada, these totals in each case including a 
few hundred who were there prior to Pearl 
Harbor. Thus approximately one-half of the 
Japanese in Canada were supporting them- 
selves at useful labour in various parts of 
Canada at the end of 1943. 

During 1943, there were approximately 4,700 
Japanese working on sugar beets in Alberta, 
Manitoba and Ontario, an increase of 1,000 
over the preceding year. 

About 600 Japanese have been employed in 
lumber camps in British Columbia and ap- 
proximately: the same number in woods opera- 
tions in Alberta, Manitoba and Ontario. The 
latter were transferred from farms and will 
return to farming this spring. 

Japanese in the settlements of British 
Columbia have produced 35,000 cords of fuel 
wood, of which 20,000 cords have been shipped 
to Vancouver, also 1,700,000 board feet of 
lumber and a variety of other wood products. 

There also are at least 2,000 more Japanese 
men and women scattered from British Colum- 
bia to Quebec—as railway section hands, fish 
and vegetable and fruit canners, domestics, and 
cooks, factory and office workers, dry cleaners, 
tanners, and so on. 

With few exceptions, the Japanese in Can- 
ada, especially the Japanese Canadians, who 
are seventy-five per cent of the total number, 
are working industriously and causing no 
trouble. 

‘The Department of Labour plans in 1944 
to apply selective service direction more fully 
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to the employable Japanese not yet in essen- 
tial industry, thereby also accelerating the 
reallocation programme. 


COAL MINING 


The situation of the coal mining industry 
was declared to be a national emergency in 
May, 1943, and last June the steps taken to 
that time to solve this situation were outlined 
to you. Since then our efforts have been con- 
tinuous. 

With the cooperation of the Department of 
National Defence, employment and national 
selective service officers have made every 
effort to locate soliders in the army in Canada 
with coal mining experience, who could be 
spared from army duties. As a result, 2144 
were on leave from the army to work in the 
coal mines as of March 15, 1944.” 

Last May, order in council P.C. 4092 was 
passed, and directed that men with coal-mining 
experience then engaged in other industry, 
and who were physically fit, should be returned 
to the mines. They were exempted from 
military service until February 1, 1944, and, 
in fact, prohibited from enlisting voluntarily. 
P.C. 121 of January 10, 1944, has extended the 
effect of this order until August 1, 1944. 

Up to March 15, 2,276 men were referred 
to the mines under these orders. A further 
485 workers have been referred to coal] mines 
under other orders. (P.C. 4861 and 6077) 

There remains a demand for highly skilled 
miners to work at the face of the mines, 
particularly in the maritimes, but until such 
time as they are obtained the need for un- 
skilled workers has been met. 

After long negotiations training classes to 
provide skilled workers at the coal face will, 
it is anticipated, be started in the near future 
in the maritimes under the war emergency 
training programme. It is hoped this pro- 
gramme will develop and that it will provide 
a number of the required certificated miners. 


GOLD MINING 


During 1943, an acute man-power situation 
developed in the gold mining industry. This 
was due to the fact that in 1942 it was neces- 
sary to curtail gold mining in order to ensure 
man-power for the mining and production of 
more essential metals and minerals, nickel 
particularly. 

In 1941, the average number of employees 
in the gold mining industry was 33,348. In 
1942 the average dropped to 26,501. In 19438 
there was a. further drop to 18,320. At the 
end of 1943 there were only about 16,000 men 
employed in the gold mining industry, a drop 
xf 52 per cent from the 1941 average. 
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In September, 1943, the gold mining indus- 
try claimed that this labour loss had caused 
operations to fall considerably below the 
economic point, and that essential maintenance 
work was being neglected. It was represented 
to the Department of Labour that if the 
situation continued, some of the mines would 
be forced to close down entirely, and thus 
jeopardize future operations. 

In October, 1943, a survey of the gold mines 
was made by selective service to determine 
the minimum number of men needed to keep 
each mine in operation. On the basis of the 
report, I approved a temporary change in 
the labour priority of gold mines to permit 
the hiring of 800 men not immediately required 
for high priority jobs. 


MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES 


In certain industries and occupations, — 
notably flour mills, meat-packing and cold 
storage plants, replacement of trained and 
able-bodied male help by female workers and 
older men had proceeded to such an extent 
that it had the effect of creating a demand for 
more able-bodied male workers. 


At August 28, 1943, there were 12,276 male 
and female workers on the payrolls of Can- 
adian packing plants. There existed an almost 
immediate demand for another 4,000 male 
employees. At December 4, the payrolls had — 
increased to 16,300. The employment service 
had found 4,024 more workers for this industry. 

The Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister 
of Finance on February 29, 1944, stated: 

During the first 8 weeks of 1944 the inspected 
packing plants in Canada have slaughtered 
780,000 more hogs, 50,000 more cattle, 10,000 
more calves and 30,000 more sheep and lambs 
than in the corresponding weeks of 1943. These 
figures represent an increase of 80 per cent in 
hogs, 50 per cent in cattle, 20 per cent in calves 
and 35 per cent in sheep and lambs. 

We have supplied workers for flour and 
feed mills to enable increased shipments of 
flour overseas and to meet a shortage of feed 
for live stock in Canada. 

During the past eighteen months the staffs 
of coal merchants, especially in large centres, 
became depleted to a point where drastic 
action became necessary to assure coal 
deliveries to householders. An order was 
issued temporarily halting calls to military 
service, and a special effort made to provide 
more men. By the end of November the 
situation had cleared. 

The primary textile industry has received 
special attention. An officer was loaned to the 
industry to survey the mills and to direct the 
recruiting campaign for labour. Enough 
workers were found to assure the output of 
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supplies directly required for military needs, 
but the civilian supply has been necessarily 
curtailed. Production for civilian needs is now 
being stepped up and plans adopted to provide 
for the current year. 

To meet the labour shortage in tanneries, 
special campaigns were conducted and a supply 
of men made available from prisoner-of-war 
camps. 

Agricultural labour available for release from 
the farms following the harvest was also trans- 
ferred to essential civilian industries, and this 
relieved a serious shortage. These men are be- 
ing returned to agriculture this spring, thereby 
creating a demand for labour to fill the vacancies. 

Many civilian industries not classed _as 
essential, but nevertheless of primary im- 
portance, have maintained production in many 
instances by the use of female labour working 
part time. 


WAR INDUSTRIES: CONSTRUCTION AND 
TRANSPORTATION, BASE METALS 


My colleague, the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply has given you figures on shipbuilding, 
aircraft building and products of munition 
plants. 

Our war production is delivered not only 
to Canadian forces at home and abroad but is 
going to Britain, the United States, India, 
Africa, China, Russia, Australia, New Zealand 
and the south Pacific. 

Canada ranks fourth amongst the united 
nations as a producer of munitions with a 
weekly output of more than $55 million 
worth of munitions. 

By the end of 1943 Canada had produced 
more than 10,000 planes; 600,000 motor 
vehicles; 750 escort, cargo and patrol ships; 
vast quantities of chemicals and explosives, 
and millions of dollars worth of signals equip- 
ment and instruments. All of this has meant 
supplying and using to the best possible 
advantage, man and woman power. 

To attain this objective it was necessary to 
develop a close liaison between the Depart- 
ments of Labour and Munitions and Supply. 
As changes in the production programme were 
made, shifts in man-power had to be made. 

It is true that we never attained a position 
where every vacancy was filled. Nevertheless, 
it can be said that the various programmes 
were not seriously impeded by shortage of 
man-power. In fact the production figures 
prove this to be correct. Since September, 
1943, the demands have lessened somewhat, 
although there are shortages for strong labour- 
ers who can do heavy manual work and also 
for skilled mechanics. 

The requirements of the base metal mining 
industry have been very heavy and were par- 
ticularly difficult to fill in view of the fact that 
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the men required were necessarily of good 
physique and most of this type are in the 
armed forces. This necessitated the constant 
combing of other industries for the essential 
men required by the mines. Special cam- 
paigns of various kinds were inaugurated to 
keep the working forces of the mines at the 
necessary levels. Particular attention was 
given to the needs of the nickel mines. 

At the close of the 1943 season large num- 
bers of farm labourers were supplied to the 
International Nickel Company, Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company, the Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting Company, and Sher- 
ritt Gordon Mines Limited, and to other base 
metal mines. 

The development of the iron deposits at 
Steep Rock lake in Ontario was pushed for- 
ward during the year. This project necessi- 
tated draining lakes, driving large tunnels 
through rock for considerable distances, mak- 
ing new railway facilities and developing load- 
ing machinery. A river has been diverted that 
required at the peak of this project a labour 
force of one thousand men. 

It should be appreciated that this undertak- 
ing involving the employment of thousands 
of workers has been carried on as a special 
task in the midst of war, and that all of this 
labour has been supplied through a system 
of labour controls and priorities. Generally 
production was maintained at high levels, this 
being due largely to the excellent cooperation 
between management and workers. 

Shortages of men in the construction 
industry were partially met by transfer of 
thousands of workers to the more important 
construction projects. Demands were mainly 
for strong unskilled men. 

Many large projects were completed on or 
near to their scheduled dates, as for example, 
the synthetic rubber plant at Sarnia. 

The labour needs of rail, water and road 
transportation systems also were heavy during 
the peak months of summer and early fall. 
We did our best to meet them. The Depart- 
ment of National Defence cooperated and 
lent soldiers for urgent track maintenance. 
Some Italian prisoners of war were also used. 

Special drives were made to obtain lake 
seamen during their off-season, and by arrange- 
ments made that these men returned for the 
reopening of navigation. 

There is still a shortage of workers on 
combat aircraft, ship and aircraft repair, and 
for highly skilled workers in other lines. There 
are also insistent calls for both common labour 
and partially skilled labour. 


LAY-OFFS 


The matter of lay-offs in war industries has 
come to the fore in recent months. As the war 
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progresses, changes in production programmes 
and the curtailment in production of certain 
supplies necessarily involve cancellation of 
some contracts and changes in others. 

Early in November last it was announced 
that such changes would make it necessary 
to lay off a considerable number of workers 
in various plants. The employment service 
studied the situation. Arrangements were 
rapidly made to have these lay-offs effected 
in an orderly manner with a minimum of 
time loss in transferring workers to other jobs. 

As a general policy it was decided that all 
those men who were on military deferment 
should be called for the army unless they 
were considered to be indispensable to in- 
dustry. 

Further it was decided that the order in 
which workers were to be laid off should be: 


(1) those with previous agricultural exper- 
lence, particularly dairy farming and stock- 
raising ; 

(2) workers who were needed in other high 
priority industries in the same vicinity; 

(3) workers required by outside high prior- 
ity industries, and who could be moved; 

(4) young workers without family obliga- 
tions and 

(5) married women if their husbands were 
supporting them. 

Up to the present, lay-offs have been con- 
siderably less than anticipated. This is large- 
ly due to new contracts being placed. I have 
in mind a certain lay-off which was being 
carried out at a steel plant. Before the lay- 
off had been completed a new order came for 
overseas account which required the reem- 
ployment of more men so that overnight the 
“lay-off” problem changed to one of finding 
additional staff. 


WARTIME BUREAU OF TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


There has continued to be a short supply of 
technically trained personnel and the work 
of the wartime bureau of technical personnel, 
which was set up in February, 1941, has thus 
remained of primary Importance. 

A large proportion of the requirements of 
the armed services and war and essential indus- 
tries have in fact been met. This has been 
accomplished very largely through the efforts 
af the bureau. 

The bureau, acting in an advisory capacity, 
has succeeded in many instances in assisting 
those in need of the services of engineers and 
scientists and also in advising individual 
technical personnel how the national interest 
might best be served. 

By the use of the employment permit 
system the bureau contributes largely in 
directing technical personnel to high priority 
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industries and in securing a high degree of 
stability of employment. 

Working in close cooperation with the 
universities, the .bureau has through the 
administration of the university science 
students regulations assisted materially in 
ensuring that university students in science 
faculties make the best use of their training 
period. 

Upon graduation, the bureau has dealt effec- 
tively with the question of their allocation 
as between the armed forces and industry 
and as between industries. 


WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING (CANADIAN 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING) 


The war emergency training programme has 
been in operation since April, 1940. 

Up to the end of March, 1944, approximately 
12,300,000 man-days training have been given 
at a cost of about $20,000,000. 

The gross enrollment of full-time and part- 
time trainees was 333,458. Of these 134,534 
were full-time preemployment industrial 
trainees, 102,357 of whom are known to have 
been placed in employment prior to March 
31, 1944. 


Of all full-time industrial trainees, thirty-one 
per cent have been women, but during the 
present fiscal year the percentage of women 
has been raised to forty-six per cent. 


As the demand of war industry and the 
armed forces for tradesmen diminishes, steps 
are being taken to adapt the training centres 
to provide rehabilitation training along voca- 
tional lines for men and women discharged 
from the forces. The Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health has asked the 
Department of Labour to assume responsi- 
bility for training of this type. 

It is anticipated that a large percentage of 
rehabilitation training will be given in indus- 
trial or commercial establishments in those 
occupations for which training cannot be 
given in any preemployment centre. 

An order in council was passed on January 
21, 1944, making provision for the first time 
for dominion financial assistance to approved 
apprenticeship plans to be carried on by the 
provincial governments under apprenticeship 
acts. This is to provide for long term train- 
ing in apprenticeships lasting at least two 
years and should prove of valuable assistance 
in helping to reestablish discharged members 
of the forces. 


SPECIAL PLACEMENTS 


Many men and women are working today at 
jobs which at one time they might have 
thought themselves physically incapable of 
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of Canada; J. A. Parent, General Organizer 
of the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour; Willis George, representative of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; J. 
Clark Reilly, Secretary-Manager of the Can- 
adian Construction Association; Colonel J. 
A. W. LaBelle, representing employers; and 
D. B. Chant, Secretary-Engineer of the On- 
tario Pulp and Paper Manufacturers’ Safety 
Association. 
MOBILIZATION FOR ARMED FORCES 

Under our man-power policy, it is our duty 
to provide the required number of men for 
the army, while at the same time supplying 
the necessary men and women for our war 
industries, farms, base metal mines, lumber 
camps, railways, inland and sea-going shipping, 
and in other spheres. 

Additional men have been designated for 
military service since last year. These were 
men who were born in the year 1925, but 
they were not callable until they had reached 
the age of 18 years six months. 

Men who were married on the 15th July, 
1940 and were born in any of the years 1913- 
1916, inclusive, also are now callable. 

In order to summarize the situation, the 
following are the age groups subject to mili- 
tary call-up: 

(a) every man born in the years 1913-1925, 
inclusive, with the proviso that men born 
in the year 1925 are not callable until they 
reach the age of 18 years six months; 

(b) every man born in the years 1902-1912, 
inclusive, who, at July 15, 1940 was 

(1) a widower without child or children; or 

(ii) was a judicially separated man, with 
or without child or children; or 

(iii) was an unmarried man; or 

(iv) was a divorcee, with or without child 
or children; or 

(v) who, since July 15, 1940, became divor- 
ced, whether or not he has a child or children; 
or 

(vi) who, since July 15, 1940, has been judi- 
cially separated, whether or not he has a child 
or children; or ; 

(vii) who, since July 15, 1940, became a 
widower without child or children. 

However, we are not calling any man who 
has passed his thirty-eighth birthday as at 
present he is not acceptable for enrolment 
in the army. 

We are still experiencing difficulty in loca- 
ting men to whom call-up notices are sent 
but not complied with. Arrangements have 
been made for locating these men through 
various tracing agencies, provincial police and 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. While each 
month sees a new group of delinquents, owing 
to call-ups being constantly forwarded, never- 
theless we are steadily catching up with the 
backlog. 
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When a mobilization order which has been 
issued by the registrar is returned by the post 
office authorities marked “undelivered”, or 
when a man does not comply with the order, 
the case is turned over to the Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau or to the Associated Credit Bureaus. 

If he cannot be traced by them within a 
reasonable time, the case is then turned over 
to the R.C.M.P. However, the credit organ- 
izations continue their work and if ultimately 
successful, notification is immediately sent to 


the R.C.M.P. 


A fee of $2.50 is paid to the tracing organ- 
izations, but not to the R.C.M.P., for each 
case in which they successfully locate the 
man. No moneys are paid if they are un- 
successful. 


Checking of records of enlistments in the 
armed forces with our records is exceedingly 
difficult in some instances. The date of birth 
is used as final evidence in identifying men. 
Owing to the zeal of our young men to enlist, 
many state their date of birth as prior to 
what it actually was. Older men do the 
reverse. We saw the same thing happen 
during the last war. It also is surprising the 
number who are confused regarding their 
birth date and who give varying dates. Con- 
flicting dates necessitate a tremendous amount 
of painstaking study and search when there 
are many men of exactly the same given and 
same surnames. As an instance, in one of our 
offices there are seventy-eight men of exactly 
the same surnames and same given names. 
Birth dates are the final check as addresses 
have been changed so frequently since national 
registration. 


Everyone will agree that in a country the 
size of Canada, it is exceedingly difficult to 
locate every missing man. Many men join the 
forces of the United States—and of course 
that works the other way also ; many men 
from the United States have joined the Can- 
adian forces—and the merchant marine with- 
out notifying our offices. This adds to the 
difficulty. 

Some time ago we arranged for a series of 
raids of public gathering places throughout 
the country whereby R.C.M_P., assisted by 
the local police, checked on the men present 
to see if they had complied with the require- 
ments of the mobolization regulations. Here 
are some of the facts about these raids as at 
March 31, 1944:— 

Number of places visited, 3,775. 

Persons checked, 63,506. . 

Persons charged under mobilization regula- 
tions, 373, or less than one per cent. t é 

Number charged under national registration 
regulations, 271. 

umber of deserters apprehended, 145. 

Number of persons found not gainfully em- 
ployed and referred for employment to national 
selective service, 1,008. 
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The R.C.MP. and civilian police authorities 
are to be commended on the manner in which 
they have applied themselves in apprehending 
delinquents. Many stories could be told by 
police authorities of long, arduous trips that 
were made under adverse conditions by snow- 
mobile and dog sleighs in this work. 

The regulations were recently amended 
whereby all employers in Canada were re- 
quired to make sure that their employees in 
the designated age classes were in possession 
of some document to show that they were 
in good standing under mobilization regula- 
tions. Literature explaining the reasons for 
this step was sent to all employers on record. 

The object of this action was to bring to 
notice the case of any man who had been 
overlooked or who had not complied with 
mobilization orders. It was carefully explained 
to employers that they should only report 
cases in which there was doubt. Employers 
were given a period of two months to May 
1 in which to undertake this check. 

The number of men on whom reports have 
been made to April 15, 1944 was 3,896. Of 
these 2,334 were in good standing, 411 were 
not in good standing, and 1,151 have still to 
be reviewed owing to men not having notified 
change of address so that the file is still in 
the division from which the man removed. 

Any man engaged in agriculture, on whom 
a report is rendered, is granted postponement, 
provided investigation proves this. 

With regard to university students, recently 
we set up a university advisory board com- 
prised of the heads of universities. The board 
convened in January and deliberated on the 
question of what course would be essential to 
the prosecution of the war and in the national 
interest. As a result, recommendations have 
been put into effect whereby students in 
selected courses would be given postponement 
in order that they might complete their course 
to make their contribution to our war effort. 
When a student fails to reach the required 
standard his postponement order is cancelled 
and if medically fit he is enrolled in the army. 
With the assistance of the university advisory 
board we intend to weed out those students 
who fail to attain the required standard. 


Since last July, a reciprocal arrangement 
has been entered into between the United 
States and Canadian authorities whereby 
nationals of either counrty, who are resident 
for a period of three months in the other 
country, may be called for military service. 
They have the privilege of electing to serve 
in the forces of the country of their residence 
or of the country of which they are nationals. 


Considerable uncertainty still seems to exist 
regarding the method of call-up. Instructions 
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are issued to the registrar in each division to 
call as many men as possible to meet the 
requirements of the army. Even with the 
utmost effort, it has been increasingly difficult 
for some time to obtain the number of men 
required by the Department of National 
Defence each month. I am saying this to dis- 
abuse the minds of any members that in 
certain divisions where enlistments are high, 
particular pressure is exercised to increase the 
number of enrolments. This is not the case. 
I previously dealt with this subject at greater 
length on page 4030 of Hansard of June 23, 
1943. 

We are now finding it more difficult to fill 
the army requisitions. As the war progresses 
it is evident that we will soon have to rely 
largely upon those at present deferred and 
the young men coming of age. 

War industry has passed its peak and it is 
reasonable to assume that many young men 
whom the demands of an expanding war 
production required in industry and who were 
therefore given temporary deferment will be- 
come available for the armed services. 

The proportion of fit men in the higher 
age classes is becoming increasingly smaller. 
This entails a greater effort for smaller 
returns. 

There is another point I would like to men- 
tion. Recently my colleague, the Minister of 
National Defence (army), made the statement 
in the house that he would require 60,000 
men in the year commencing the first of April. 
In further correspondence with me, he has 
stressed the absolute necessity of obtaining 
these men, particularly bearing in mind the 
requirements of operations which are in 
prospect. In the last six months, September 
1943 to February 1944, there actually have 
been more than 5,000 men per month who 
were enlisted and enrolled in the army alone. 
However, the monthly average has been de- 
creasing, and at times enlistments and enrol- 
ments have fallen below the numbers required 
by the army. For this reason I think it is 
only fair to state in the house that further 
postponements in industry generally will have 
to be curtailed. This policy should not adver- 
sely affect industry; for, as I have already 
stated, its maximum demand has been passed. 
I mention this in order that all members will 
realize that the retention of young men of 
military age and fitness in industry can only 
be justified under very exceptional circum- 
stances. 


Previously when a man received an order— 
medical examination, he proceeded to a phy- 
sician of his own choice. In September last 
this method was changed, in order to have 
as many examinations as possible conducted 
at the reception centres by army doctors and 
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in more remote areas by designated panels 
of doctors. This was also with the object of 
lightening the burden on doctors generally 
and securing more uniform examinations. 

Men who reside within a radius of a recep- 
tion centre, which would enable them nar- 
mally to proceed from their homes, undergo 
the examination, and return to their homes 
within forty-eight hours, are instructed to 
report to the reception centre. This takes 
care of sixty per cent of the medical examina- 
tions. 

A similar practice holds for panels of physi- 
clans, namely, that the limitation of forty- 
eight hours is the guiding factor. Over six 
hundred doctors undertake such work. There 
are still men in more isolated areas who report 
to doctors of their own choice. 

Under the call-up system and as provided 
by P.C. 9041 of November 30, 1943, we are 
now selecting men as guards for service in 
penitentiaries. 

Shona Hk ims rae fh la 

I would like to refer to our industrial mobi- 
lization survey plan. In summary, the survey 
plan provides:— 

1. A proper allocation of men as between the 
needs of the armed services and essential 
industry. 

2. A means of quick withdrawal of men from 
a specific plant or retention whichever may be 
most in the national interest. 

3. More efficient handling of men in event 
of a lay-off, allocating those who are medically 
fit and subject to call to the army—assisting in 
transferring those whose skill or experience can 
best serve the national interest to another high 
priority industry. 

4, Acquaints the employment service with 
the needs of a plant or industry and sets in 
motion machinery necessary to. assist the 
the employer. 

5. Provides an employer with definite 
knowledge as to the time his employees will 
be called for military service and allows him 
time for proper planning. 

6. Presents factual evidence as to why any 
man or group of men are granted postpone- 
ment of military training in any plant or 
industry. 

7. Gives mobilization boards information 
helpful in deciding on applications for post- 
ponement of military training to individuals or 
groups in any given plant or industry. 

8. Brings to the attention of the divisional 
registrars those men who may be delinquent 
or who have not notified their registrar of any 
change of address and for whom they are 
looking. 

9. Indicates to 
surplus labour. 

10. It has the approval and cooperation of 
both management and labour. 


employment service any 
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CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


Up to March 31, 1944, mobilization boards 
had given deferments to 8,932 conscientious 
objectors. Subsequently, 245 offered their ger- 
vices to the armed forces and were accepted 
as combatant soldiers or air force personnel. 
One hundred and twenty-two others have en- 
listed as non-combatant soldiers in the medical 
and dental corps, 

The great majority of conscientious object- 
ors have been quite willing to undertake 
alternative service work as directed. As at 
March 31, 1944, some 3,188 have been placed 
in agriculture under alternative service 
employment agreements, and 1,295 contracted 
in non-agricultural employment. A number 
have been placed in hospitals as orderlies or 
have been sent to employment where condi- 
tions have made it difficult for employment 
offices to supply workers. 


WARTIME LABOUR RELATIONS REGULATIONS 


Recently I tabled in this house order in 
council P.C. 1003, known as the wartime labour 
relations regulations. These regulations will, 
I hope, mark a milestone in the history of 
labour legislation in Canada and contribute to 
a reduction of time lost thnough industria] dis- 
putes and to sound industrial relations generally. 

It is very gratifying to note the warm 
reception the order has received both from 
representatives of the employers and of the 
workers and I should like to express my 
appreciation of the cooperation of the prov- 
inces and the employers’ organizations and 
trade unions. 

When I addressed the committee last year 
I took the opportunity to point out the extent 
to which labour representatives were serving 
on various boards and committees of my 
department and to record my appreciation 
of the very fine contribution which labour 
is making in this way. This year I wish to 
repeat my words of appreciation, and it will 
interest the committee to know that to-day 
labour has 352 representatives serving on 125 
boards and committees of the Department 
of Labour, including the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission. This does not, of course, 
give the whole picture, for labour representa- 
tives are serving on many other government 
bodies. It does, however, suggest a segment 
of the contribution which labour is making 
to assist the government. 

The contribution of employers and other 
citizens in regard to these boards and com- 
mittees is equally great and deeply ap- 
preciated. The manner in which men and 
women from all walks of life have given 
voluntary service in this way is one of the 
outstanding features of the work of the Labour 
department 
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CURRENT SITUATION AND FUTURE PROBLEMS 


In conclusion I should like to say something 
of the labour supply situation at the moment 
and suggest some of the problems which we 
expect to face in the coming months. 

Our man-power statistics show that the 
peak of labour demand for 1943 occurred 
early in September with 219,000 needed. The 
labour requirements of A and B priority in- 
dustries alone (that is of war industries and 
essential civilian industries) were in excess of 
160,000. 

During the latter part of 1943 the situation 
improved considerably from the viewpoint of 
demand, due partly, of course, to seasonal 
factors, but also to two causes, namely, a 
levelling off process in war production, and 
the fact that our placement plans had shown 
definite results. 

In December 1943, gainfully employed per- 
sons numbered an all time high of 4,288,000. 

There are still some pockets of labour 
demand. At March 30 last, labour demand 
for all industries (not including logging) 
totalled 92,300, while there were 35,000 appli- 
cants for employment who, on that date, had 
not been referred to jobs. 

It is difficult to predict with any degree of 
certainty the developments which will occur 
in the labour market situation during the next 
few months. However, it is possible to make 
some general observations. 

It may be that further cut-backs in war 
production will result in other lay-offs over 
the next few months; thus small pockets of 
temporary unemployment may develop from 
time to time. However, it should be possible 
to place most of these men with little delay. 
There will still be numerous shortages in 
certain high priority industries. 


It is possible that some materials hitherto 
reserved for war production will be released 
for the manufacture of essential consumers’ 
goods and so the consequent expansion in 
civilian production should absorb many work- 
ers of both sexes. 


Men who were given military deferments 
because of the essential nature of their work 
may be made available for military service. 


To sum up: 
The major task of the selective service 
system over the next few months will be: 


First, to provide the required men for the 
armed services; second, to meet the labour 
needs of agriculture; third, to place in 
employment men discharged from the armed 
forces; fourth, to meet, as they develop, the 
urgent needs of certain key industries; fifth, 
to place men laid off as a result of changes 
in munition production schedules as quickly 
and efficiently as possible. 
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Over the next year it appears that the 
general shortage of man-power will continue, 
yet there will be in certain localities at certain 
periods areas of local, though temporary, un- 
employment. This is inevitable in a changing 
war economy. 


I am confident, Mr. Chairman, that what- 
ever problems are forthcoming, my depart- 
ment is equipped to meet them efficiently. 


I should like before I take my seat to 
express my appreciation of the cooperation 
which the Department of Labour has received 
in the past year. Organized labour, employers, 
the provinces, particularly the departments of 
agriculture, the mobilization board, the 
various advisory boards, all have been of 
great assistance. 


The very large staff of the department has 
worked hard and faithfully under consider- 
able pressure. 

I now ask that the following statistical 
statements be reproduced in Hansard: 


Table 


number Man-power 


1 Canada—Estimated man-power distribu- 
tion—December 1, 1943. 


Employment Operations of Employment 
and Selective Service Offices 


2 Permits issued and separations notified 
under selective service regulations, 
January 1—December 30, 1943. 

3 Jobs available and placements effected 
by employment offices, January 1—De- 
cember 30, 1943. 


Wage Trends 


4 Total salaries and wages, index numbers 
of employment and index numbers of 
wage rates in Canada for the period 
1920-1943. 


Cost of Living Indexes 
5 and 6 (see pages 12 and 13 of text.) 
N.S.S. Mobilization Regulations 
Man-power distribution 
7 Distribution of man-power in the 
designated age classes by adminis- 


trative divisions as at March 31, 
1944, 


Postponements 


8 Number and percentage of postpone- 
ments granted and refused by admin- 
istrative divisions as at March 3l, 
1944. 


9 Number and percentages of applications 
for postponement for agricultural 
workers granted and refused. 


10 Postponements in effect by classification 
as at March 31, 1944. 
Medical categories 


Ty Number and percentage classified in 
each medical category on first medical 
examination as at March 31, 1944. 
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Table 2 


EMPLOYMENT OPERATIONS OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES 


Permits Issued under the N.S.S. Civilian Regulations, January 1 to December 30, 1943 


1. Permits issued Males Females Total 
*(a) Temporary permits to leave agriculture 
and to accept other employment........ 96,150 2isic 98,523 
(b) Regular permits to accept employment. 1,936,067 1,100,657 3,036,724 
(c) Total permits to accept employment.... 2,032,217 1,103,030 3,135,247 


* Virtually all such permits are cancelled or expire, and holders returned to agriculture, on the 
resumption of spring farming operations. 


Table 3 


EMPLOYMENT OPERATIONS OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES 


Jobs Available and Placements Effected by Local Employment Offices, 


Province 


Prince Edward Island 


Nova’ Scotian virtue ds ates 


New Brunswick.......... 


Quebec s. La.) Perae. aiaw Oe 


Ontario’ aide ge eee es 


Ni anabODas eee erie Gi 


Saskatchewan ........... 


January 1 to December 30, 1943 


Jobs Placements 
available effected 
during year during year 
(1) (2) 
eins a kat RR ier aI sa sg Ralecavesan ee ones 3,818 4,154 
Female oye. ae ee 2,006 2,054 
To Pics, tens tat we 5,824 6,208* 
Ee MO NE Malena eee 58,291 49,881 
Hemale’) sre. ae 26,617 25,281 
Totalen vests a 84,908 10,162 
He Hae ee ho die ele DLAC). (SHete «Peete 41,149 37,549 
Wemaleweseevrs s sake 17,661 16,892 
Total. ae 58,810 54,441 
Lt gay ia Oe Ie eh Oi eg Male: oa. ine 412,843 377,569 
Hemale' yk aes evans 167,715 152,276 
Potaliccsre oasewe 580,558 529,845 
py) rR Mec Meee Aen Malem. ove Tee 508,518 464,849 
Wemae. achat fae 331,843 312,475 
YU Ws ir Weed cr ee 840,361 Vil eooe 
Pe Me Bee elt MRT Male’: ose ate 55,993 56,674 
Meta le: eaadeemven 49,805 49,221 
Teal geet wees ws 105,798 105,895* 
tes Oe ae Or Males <2: etener it 32,492 32,265 
Meniale*. seks. ats 23,579 23,802 
TO CALA sans as 56,071 56,067 


(1) Employers’ orders unfilled as at January 1, 1943, plus orders notified by employers during 
1943, less orders cancelled during 1943. 


(2) Number of persons who have been placed in jobs by Employment Offices during the year. 


* Placements exceed jobs available beeause they include workers transferred out of the 
province and placed in some other province. 
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EMPLOYMENT OPERATIONS OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES 
Jobs Available and Placements Effected by Local Employment Offices, 


Province 


‘ 


AAG OPCAL Be pee. cet i ie oo, ee 


Caste me oe Gaia er ee re ae 


(1) Employers’ orders unfilled as at Janua 
1943, less orders cancelled during 1943. 


cece eee eo ee oes 


<i. 2) 12/9) 9) 9! 4) 9).9) @ FO ELC @ 10 66 176 6. Ow 66 m0.) ete 


Mile iu). See 


1 A Ca Se Bean 


Was OUe wile ten ee 


January 1 to December 30, 1943 


Jobs 
available 
during year 


(1) 
a 67,362 
Li 41,760 


me 109,122 


ee ____ 


i 166,877 
as 83,587 


i 250,464 


.. 1,847,343 
744,573 


i, 2,091,916 


Placements 
effected 
during year 


(2) 


64,839 
41,335 


106,174 





152,120 
80,790 


232,910 


_— 


1,239,900 
704,126 


1,944,026 





ry 1, 1948, plus orders notified by employers during 


(2) Number of persons who have been placed in jobs by Employment Offices during the year. 


(1) From Dominion Bureau of 
to the armed forces. 


(2) From Department of Labour. 


(3) Preliminary estimate made in 
Statistics index of agg 


(4) December, 1943. 


eh rei: @\ ey bo .00 6 ees: se 


coe eee eee eee 


eer eee eee eo eee 


cece ee we ew we ew we 


oo ee. ec eee vee 


eee an Seat ot en Pet Leet Yen ers 


Table 4 
WAGE TRENDS 


Total Salaries and Wages, Index Numbers of Employment and Index Numbe 
In Canada for the Period 1920-1943 : 


Salaries and 
Wages (1) 


$2,477,573,000 


2,625,472,000 
2,290,236,000 
1,910,808,000 
1,740,589,000 
1,870,685,000 
2,016,186,000 
2,162,216,000 
2,432,219,000 
9,454,348,000 
2,554,519,000 
2,881,980,000 
3,489,399,000 
4,197,051,000 ° 
4,700,000,000 (3 


Index numbers 
employment (1) 
1926=100 


173-7 
190-6 (4) 


rs of Wage Rates 


Index numbers 
wage rates (2) 
1935-39=100 


eo} 
(oe) 
SUN HB 09 CO COHN Oo 3 


1 e 
(not available) 


Statistics. The wage and salary figures do not include payments 


The figures include cost of living bonus payments. 


the Department of Labour by applying the Bureau of 
regate payrolls to the 1942 total wage and salary figures. 


The yearly average was 184-1. 


Note.—The index numbers of wage rates apply to wage rates only, not salaries. 

The changes shown by the index number of wage rates are not necessarily reflected 
in the total wages and salaries earned as total earnings are affected also by the changes 
in the size of the working force (employment index) and by the shift from “short time 
in depression years to “overtime” in boom years. 
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Table 8 
NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE MOBILIZATION REGULATIONS 


PoOsTPONEMENTS 


Number and Percentage of Postponements Granted and Refused by Administrative Divisions, 
March 31, 1944 


Postponements Percentage Postponements Percentage 














Administrative Divisions granted granted refused refused 
dibs ei clanl @) a4 sane GOO, |. ag a Ue RS Aa a 51,688 98-0% . L073 2:0% 
Pore nie! met Ue ce ee a 75,390 82:0% 16,541 18-0% 
HKingeton, ‘Ont: 1.aee. Me be Mic ee 32,804 94-1% 2,055 5:9% 
PAV GST A gab 6 tod Bs Monge © Ue Be een Sane LAR mee na 3,559 91:0% 350 9:0% 
PAOD VCE OM ae lia aL Li ele NERD Os 70,768 85°5% 12,048 14:5% 
VU CeT Oy shied 90M Nh Zee Mucha rage leprranuaine a hestalbtayahoR 40,900 79°0% 10,908 21:0% 
POET Xs NE Ae a OME teen MI ole eal 16,825 83°2% 3,399 16:8% 
Pee COUN ee ey Le ul 13,935 95:0% 743 5:0% 
CHarlonierown, We Ete Nek fed | ed 3,921 87°0% 588 : 13-0% 
Winnipeg, “Man | peer nse ete ences 25,993 88:0% 3,531 12:0% 
NAMCOUVET Ts Clymer: hs eae eee ae ae | 31,368 86°4% 4,953 13:6% 
BUCHAN Ae et me ec toy SO ake ue os 37,605 80°7% 8,966 19-3 
PA orton Pltar Meter) et oe CT 32,347 96:9% 1,028 3:1% 
OTERO Saat 0 pea St ARS, ARM a IE a LD at 437,103 86°8% 66,183 13-2% 

Table 9 


NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE MOBILIZATION REGULATIONS 


PoOsSTPONEMENTS 


Number and Percentage of Applications for Postponement for Agricultural Workers 
Granted and Refused 


No. of applications No. Percentage No. Percentage Total still 


dealt with* granted granted refused refused in effect 
March 20, 1941-May 14,1942.. 20,887 15,996  76:6% 4,891 23°4% t 145,529 
May 15, 1942—March 31, 1944.. 224,556 210,519 93°7% 14,037 6°3% ’ 


* Including those who applied more than, once. 
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National Selective Service Assistance in Manpower Shortage 


JANE en has been taken recently to relieve 
the stress of manpower shortages in 
various industries, among them being the 
canning, meat-packing and ice industries. 

Other recent manpower developments affect 
Canadian border woodsmen working in the 
northeastern region of the United States; and 
the employment of merchant seamen. 


Canneries 


Arthur MacNamara, Director of National 
Selective Service, announced on May 8 that 
the Department of Labour is carefully can- 
vassing the manpower supply situation for 
fruit and vegetable canneries. 

While other high priority industries are also 
presently looking for additional labour, the 
Director declared that every effort will be 
made to supply adequate help during the 
critical canning season to the processors of 
fruits and vegetables indicated as essential 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

Stressing the need of heavy food produc- 
tion this year, Mr. MacNamara added that 
it is hoped that growers of essential fruits and 
vegetables will produce maximum quantities, 
realizing that Selective Service will make 
every effort to see that labour is on hand 
when needed. 


Meat-packing Industry 


Through the assistance of National Selec- 
tive Service, working staffs of Canadian pack- 
ing houses were increased by nearly one-third 
from August last to mid-April this year. The 
meat-packing industry last summer and fall 
had been one of the industries most acutely 
affected by labour shortages. However, staffs 
have risen from a figure of 12,276 at the end 
of August, 1943, to 16,222 at April 15, 1944. 


Last summer labour shortages in these 
plants were threatening. both the filling of 
Canada’s meat quotas, and the necessary 
facilities required by agriculture for the or- 
derly marketing of stock. Now, according to 
the Director of National Selective Service, 
Mr. Arthur MacNamara, the manpower 
situation in meat packing is improved mate- 
rially, but Selective Service is at present tak- 


ing measures to secure an additional thousand . 


men needed for these plants. 


Pointing out that employment in meat pack- 
ing had not proven very attractive to men 
seeking work, in competition with other 
employments, during the tight labour situa- 
tion in late 1942 and the first part of 1948, 
Mr. MacNamara summarized the measures 


taken by Selective Service to meet the situa- 
tion. These were: 


1. The labour priority of the packing indus- 
try was raised from “B” to “A”. Thus, 
local employment offices directed more 
men to the work. 

2. Many farm workers were induced to take 
packing house jobs for the winter. 

3. In March a survey of the plants was 
made, to see how many farm workers 
might be permitted to continue on in 
the plants. After consultation with 
provincial farm labour officers, several 
were permitted to remain. 

4. Warmers, needed at home for seeding, 
have been asked to return to the plants 
as soon as they can till harvest. 

. Mobilization Boards were asked not to 
call up for military training, packing 
house employees. 

6. National Defence was asked to give 
leave to men who could be spared for 
packing house work, similar to the 
arrangement for agriculture. 


Nn 


Mr. MacNamara emphasized the import- 
ance which Selective Service attaches to hav- 
ing packing plants fully staffed. The Depart- 
ment of Labour is considering further ways 
and means of securing the additional men 
required, he said, and provision made for con- 
tinuing postponement of military training in 
the case of farm workers who continue at, or 
now go into, the packing house industry for 
work at this time, underlines the urgency of 
the need, as well as the recognition given 
to it. 

Ice Industry 


In 1943, due to the shortage of labour, the 
ice industry experienced serious difficulties, 
both in the production of artificial ice and 
in the handling and distribution of artificial 
and natural ice. In order to prevent, as far 
as possible, a recurrence of these difficulties 
during the present season, local Employment 
and Selective Service offices have been 
instructed to pay particular attention to the 
labour requirements of the industry. 

The fact that this service had been given 
a “B” labour priority, is an indication that its 
importance is fully recognized. However, 
labour in this industry has been frozen for 
the current season, which will materially 
reduce labour turnover. In addition, special 
efforts will be made to overcome deficiencies 
in ice distributing establishments during the 
peak of the season between May and 
September. 

The types of labour. most urgently in de- 
mand will be (a) platform men, (b) delivery 
men (drivers for trucks and _ horse-drawn 
vehicles), (c) plant engineers. Every reason- 
able effort will be made to re-direct drivers and 
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yardmen from coal delivery operations during 
the slack season into the ice distribution 
occupation. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board is 
taking necessary steps to insure that ice 
deliveries are restricted and zoned to permit 
the greatest possible economy of manpower. 


Canadian-American Arrangement Concerning 
Border Woodsmen 


The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Do- 
minion Minister of Labour, and Paul V. 
McNutt, chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, announced on April 22 that ar- 
rangements had been completed by which 
Canadian border woodsmen now working in 
the forests of the northeastern region of the 
United States would be authorized to remain 
there without interruption notwithstanding that 
present exit permits expire on April 30. It 
was further announced that the agreement 
provided for the continued maintenance of an 
average of 3,500 men in the woods for an 
indefinite period. 

Mr. McNutt expressed keen satisfaction over 
the results of the negotiations and added that 
the Canadians had fully co-operated in thus 
assisting the War Manpower Commission in 
its efforts to relieve the acute woods labour 
shortage in this highly critical area. 
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Employment of Merchant Seamen 


To prevent the loss of Canadian officers and 
seamen by their joining foreign-going ships of 
non-Canadian registry, Order in Council P.C. 
2626 was passed on April 13, 1944. 


By this order the National Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations as amended are further 
amended by the addition of the following sec- 
tion, after section 400 of the Regulations :— 


400A. No person who is a Canadian national 
or who. is ordinarily resident in Canada may 
enter employment at a Canadian port as an 
officer or seaman on any foreign-going ship 
of non-Canadian registry without an authori- 
zation issued by or on behalf of the Director 
of Merchant Seamen. 


Regional Selective Service Advisory Board 


For the discussion of local problems relating 
to the work of National Selective Service a 
system of regional advisory boards was set up, 
(L.G. Feb. 1944, p. 124). 


Further to this action and on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Labour, Order in 
Council P.C. 2627 of April 13, 1944, was passed 
appointing to each of the Boards at present 
established members to represent the Depart- 
ments of National Defence and Agriculture. 


School Teachers to be Granted Indefinite Postponement 


[It was indicated on May 3 by Hon. 

Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
that a recent change under National Selective 
Service Mobilization Regulations permits 
Mobilization Boards throughout Canada to 
grant postponement from military training to 
male school teachers for an unlimited time 
instead of six months’ duration as has been 
the case. 

“ This change is intended to remove the diffi- 
culty which has come to our attention in cases 
where limited postponements have expired dur- 
ing the school term,” Mr. Mitchell stated. 

It was further pointed out that this arrange- 
ment does not in any way affect the present 
status of school teachers being frozen to their 
jobs; rather is it in keeping with the recogni- 
tion of the teaching profession to be essential 
to the prosecution of the war and in the 
national interest. 
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Hon. Humphrey Mitchell has recently com- 
municated with the Provincial Ministers of 
Education, asking that they assist in urging all 
school teachers able to do so to accept essen- 
tial work during the long vacation this summer. 


In writing the provinces, the Federal Labour 
Minister points out that many of the teachers 
have had farming experience, and that those 
who would be useful in agriculture should 
accept work of that type during the summer if 
at all possible. Otherwise, they should seek 
other essential work through Selective Ser- 
vice, so that their services will be made avail- 
able in one form or another at this time. 


Mr. Mitchell states in his letter that there 
is no intention of interfering with those 
teachers who have to pursue further courses, 
to further qualify at their profession, but those 
not taking courses are required for essential 
employments. 
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Extension of Training Facilities to Industries Producing 
Essential Civilian Goods 


lt was announced on April 25 by Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
that by Order in Council, P.C. 2692 of April 
17, agreements entered into with the Provinces 
on May 4, 1942, to provide training facilities 
for workers in direct war production are 
being extended to make available these facili- 
ties for the training of persons required in 
industries and plants producing essential civi- 
lian goods. (see also L.G. July 1942, p. 754 
and Aug. 1942, p. 921.) . 
Training programs being operated jointly by 
the Dominion and the provinces may now be 
extended to include courses for the instruc- 
tion of skilled and semi-skilled workers to 
meet labour requirements in such essential 


civilian services as food processing and textile 


manufacturing. 

The arrangement has been reached follow- 
ing consultation with officials of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, National Selective 
Service and the Vocational Training Branch 
of the Department of Labour. 

It is planned to offer immediately fore- 
manship and supervisory training, plant train- 
ing schools and part-time classes in those 
centres where labour shortages can be over- 
come in part by training new workers. 

Designation of an industry as an essential 
civilian industry for training purposes, will be 
made by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
to the Department of Labour. 


Re-employment of Personnel Laid Off at Clark Ruse Aircraft 
Limited, Dartmouth, N.S. 


letter from J. C. Ruse,. President of Clark 
Ruse Aircraft Limited, Dartmouth, NS., 
regarding the recent lay-off of about 750 em- 
ployees at the Company’s Dartmouth and 
Moncton plants, was made public on April 
19 by Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour. 

The Ruse Company has been engaged mainly 
in aircraft repairs, and was forced to reduce 
its personnel when the volume of repair work 
fell off in the latter part of March. Layoffs 
began on March 20 and were completed on 
April 4. The Lakeburn plant near Moncton 
released 272 workers; 484 were laid off in 
Dartmouth. Approximately one-third of the 
total laid off were women. 

At both plants, Employment and Selective 
Service Officers from Halifax and Moncton 
were on hand to assist in the lay-off, and to 
place employees in similar work as quickly 
as possible. The first workers to be laid off 
were those who had been on military defer- 
ment, but who now could be spared for duty 
with the Armed Forces. Other lay-offs were 
made on the basis of seniority under the 
Collective Labour Agreement and on the 
basis of actual efficiency in work. 

Practically all the employees laid off, who 
are subject to the Military Call-up, have now 
been placed in similar work at other manu- 


facturing plants. A number were hired by the 
Victory Aircraft Company of Ontario, whose 
representative was on-hand at the Ruse Plants 
during the lay-offs. 

On April 10, after the lay-off had been com- 
pleted, the firm wrote Mr. A. MacNamara, 
Director of National Selective Service, the fol- 
lowing letter—which is quoted in full: 


Dear Sir: 


Until recently I will admit that we have 
regarded the National Selective Service as 
another Government agency set up to add to 
the burdens of industry. 


Now having just come through what is to us 
and this District a major lay-off with all the 
factors that lead to friction present, we have 
revised our opinion. 


The very efficient and untiring manner in 
which your officers handled our situation at 
Moncton and Dartmouth converted what would 
otherwise have been chaos into an orderly 
procedure. 

Our Company cannot pass by this opportunity 
of commending your Messrs. Lough and Goss 
of Halifax and your Messrs. Trent and Maloney 
of Moncton for the altogether constructive and 
considerate manner in which they handled a 
large group of people under difficult conditions. 


Yours very truly, 


Clark Ruse Aircraft Limited, 
(Signed) J. C. Ruse, President. 
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Modified Procedure to Provide Job Permits to Workers 
Living Outside a City 


A®IHUR MacNamara, Director of National 

Selective Service, has announced revisions 
to simplify the procedure for the issue of 
permits to seek and enter employment, in the 
ease of workers living in a municipality where 
there is no Employment and Selective Service 
Office. This special procedure applies to per- 
sons who would be put to more than 30 cents 
expense in travelling to and from home to a 
local employment office. 


A new form has now been devised, which is 
available at all local Employment and Selective 


Service Offices, and which will also be available 


through local post offices. The worker living 
in a rural district or in a town without an 
Employment and Selective Service Office may, 
even without a permit, seek employment in the 
municipality in which he resides, providing 


that he has already applied for a Selective 
Service permit on the new form NSS. 102-A. 
An employer in his municipality may engage 


. the worker who has applied for a permit on 


this form for a period of up to seven days, but 
after that time the employee to continue on 
the job must have secured his permit to work 
from Selective Service in the regular manner. 

The new form, in addition to being an appli- 
cation for a job permit, covers the standing of 
male applicants in regard to Mobilization 
Regulations. 

Mr. MacNamara pointed out that the pur- 
pose of the new form is to facilitate acceptance 
of employment by residents of rural districts 
and small towns, while still maintaining the 
necessary wartime control over applicants living 
in such localities. 


Training of Manpower in the United States 


E NROLMENTS in Federal, State and Jocal 

training programs authorized by Con- 
gress as a means of providing civilian war 
production workers with necessary skills have 
totalled more than 12,000,000 in less than four 
years and have advanced to a remarkable 
degree the home-front “battle of production”, 
Paul V. McNutt, head of the two Federal 
agencies chiefly responsible for training the 
nation’s wartime labour supply, announced on 
May 7. 

Mr. McNutt’s announcement was made in 
his dual capacity as Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission and Administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency and was based 
upon reports received by him from the US. 
Office of Education, which administers voca- 
tional and college training, and the WMC 
Bureau of Training, which coordinates all 
training activities including Apprentice Train- 
ing Service and Training Within Industry of 
the WMC. The training totals are cumulative 
from July 1, 1940. 


The heaviest training loads were carried by 
trade and vocational schools under the pro- 
gram of Vocational Training for War Pro- 
duction Workers, and by the Food Production 
War Training Program, both of which are 
administered by the US. Office of Education 
through State Boards for Vocational Educa- 
tion and local public school systems. The 
next heaviest enrolments were in engineering 
colleges and universities under the Engineer- 
ing, Science and Management War Training 
Program, also administered by the US. Office 
of Education. 
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WMC Training-Within-Industry program 
was fourth in size of enrolments and National 
Youth Administration, which has been dis- 
continued, was fifth. 

Mr. McNutt’s announcement also revealed 
the extent of the services provided to war 
industries by WMC’s Apprentice Trainin 
Service, a constituent agency of the Bureau 
of Training, and of the Division of Visual 
Aids for War Training of the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

The training totals by agency: 


Agency Total 
Vocational Training for War Pro- 
duetion ‘Workershs¢ eww eye 6,238,620 
Food Production War Training .... 2,498,972 
Engineering, Science and’ Manage- 
ment War Training oc... eee. ss 1,472,503 
Training-Within-Industry ......... 1,163,540* 
National Youth Administration (dis- 
Continued): fre, wurteww, aun beget. 2 772,756 
12,146,391 


* Includes approximately 663,000 enrolments 
trained co-operatively with VITWPW. 


Apprentice Training Service, which does not 
give actual training courses, but helps to pre- 
pare the way for sound training programs and 
assists essential war industries in the labour 
relations aspect of training and employment, 
served, Mr. McNutt reported, approximately 
41,450 individual plants since July 1, 1940. 
The Apprentice Training Service provides 
impartial consultative service to employers 
and assists in analyzing training needs, devel- 
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oping training programs in order to provide 
skills for workers to meet definite production 
requirements. Good labour relations are 
encouraged through management-labour com- 
mittees. 

The Division of Visual Aids for War Train- 
ing, Mr. McNutt reported, has approximately 
20,000 training film prints in use in war indus- 
tries and in war training classes of vocational 
schools, and approximately 10,000 training film 
prints in use in military establishments. The 
training films of this division, which cover 95 
mechanical subjects, including machine shop, 
aircraft, shipbuilding occupations, welding, 
engineering, supervisory training and farm 
work, save from 25 to 35 per cent of the time 
required to train workers, Mr. McNutt said. 
Leading manufacturers have co-operated in 
helping to create the training films. About 
400 additional training subjects are being 
filmed. 

Since 1940 a total of 224 colleges and univer- 
sities have participated in Engineering, Science 
and Management War Training to give 
approximately 34,000 short, intensive courses 
on the college level of training. The scope 
of training has ranged from the rough equi- 
valent of freshman work in engineering, chem- 
istry, physics and business management up 
through graduate work in those fields. The 
objectives have been to prepare high school 
graduates for war service as assistants to pro- 
fessional engineers and scientists, to realign 
the skills of displaced technical personnel for 
work in new war industries, and to salvage 
the reservoir of competence residing in mature 
persons in need of “tune-up” training for jabs 
which use their abilities in unaccustomed 
fields. 

Training-Within-Industry, in. a little more 
than three and a half years, through intensive, 
short courses for supervisors has reached more 
than 800,000 supervisors with job instruction, 
125,000 with job methods training, and 235,000 
through job relations. More than 12,000 
plants have been assisted with an intensive 
program of “upgrading” plant supervisors in 
skill of instruction, skill of improving methods 
and skill of leading workers, and the “know” 
of what the work is and “how” it is to be 
done. 

Approximately 135,000 courses have been 
given in 15,000 training centres under the 
Food Production War Training Program since 
July 1, 1940. More than one million pieces of 
farm machinery and equipment were over- 
hauled and repaired by farmers attending 
courses during the last year. Keeping in 


operation millions of dollars’ worth of farm - 


machinery and equipment has stimulated food 
production. This program has also assisted 
farmers and farmers’ wives through courses in 
methods of achieving production goals and 
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the training of new agricultural workers. Dur- 
ing the last year 204,021 persons in 21,000 
courses have canned 50 million cans of food 
for family use. 


Vocational Training for War Production 
Workers Program has conducted training in 
approximately 2,800 training centres, training 
new and employed workers in specific single 
skills, and “upgrading” workers for more 
responsible jobs. This program has provided 
consultative service to employers in co-operat- 
ing with both Apprentice-Training Service and 
Training-Within-Industry. Training programs 
are set up within the vocational school or 
within the plant for occupational workers and 
foremen and supervisors. Several of the 
States have developed instructional materials 
for shop and related training. 


In addition to training workers for war pro- 
duction industry the training programs co- 
ordinated by the WMC Bureau of Training, 
and particularly those administered by the 
US. Office of Education, have provided train- 
ing where necessary for civilian employers and 
uniformed personnel of the U.S. Army and” 
US. Navy, US. Coast. Guard, and Marine 
Corps, covering a variety of training in oc- 
cupations for workers in arsenals, yards, air 
depots, torpedo stations, Signal Corps estab- 
lishments, ordnance, and other military estab- 
lishments. 

Training has been supplied by the training 
agencies to every branch of war industry, in- 
cluding shipbuilding, the aircraft industry, 
ordnance manufacturers, electrical manufac- 
turers, the chemical industry, transportation, 
communications, and other essential industries. 

The continuing functions of the co-operating 
training agencies, co-ordinated by WMC's 
Bureau. of Training, are: 


1. To increase the effectiveness of workers 
and supervisors who are employed in war 
industries. 

2. To prepare beginning workers, including 
women, youth, older persons, discharged vet- 
erans and handicapped persons, for employ- 
ment. 


3. To retrain workers shifting from one de- 
partment of a plant to another or from one 
industry to another. 


4. To train plant supervisory personnel in 
short courses. 


5. To provide consultative services to em-: 
ployers and to encourage the formation of 
joint management-labour training committees; 
to continue to organize training programs 
where they are necessary. 


6. To provide training necessary to reach 
farm production goals. 
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School for Coal Miners in Utah, U.S.A. 


A school hundreds of feet below the surface 
of the earth, where clerks, grocers, and moun- 
tain men of the surrounding country are the 
students learning to become coal diggers, has 
been started in the Carbon County mines, near 
Prince, Utah, as a phase of the nationwide 
effort of the War Manpower Commission to 
increase war-time production of fuel. This 
is the first school of its kind in the history 
of mining, WMC said. 

Approximately 900 mine workers have been 
trained in the Utah school for miners since 
it was started, according to reports received 
by the War Manpower Commission. Classes 
are conducted in several mines in which sec- 
tions have been set aside especially for 
instruction of men. Under this type of “on- 
the-job” training the student miners receive 
instruction from skilled miners who have been 
specially selected as instructors. They are 

employed by the Utah State Board for Voca- 
tional Education. The trainees, paid by the 
mining companies, are men who have not 
worked previously in the mines. 


Under the Utah plan of training, each mine 
job is carefully analyzed so that the instruc- 
tors know exactly what to teach the begin- 
ning miners. In addition to manual dexterity 
in the mining of coal, the trainees are taught 
safety rules, including the reasons for them, 
WMC reported. 


In addition to training for new miners, 
training is given men and women who work 
on the surface. Women, although not per- 
mitted to work underground, are being em- 
ployed and hired for surface jobs such as 
“pickers”. Two companies in the Carbon 
County mines, according to WMC reports, are 
employing women on the surface. Other 
mines in the area are expected to follow this 
example. 

Under the Utah plan, training is speeded up 
so that the learners in a few months are 
taught skills and related knowledges that will 
fit them for mine jobs. 


The WMC and co-operating training agen- 
cles are assisting the coal industry, a critical 
manpower industry, in solving urgent man- 
power needs by setting up special training 
programs in an expanding number of mining 
communities. Training programs sponsored 
by the U.S. Office of Education in co-opera- 
tion with State Boards for Vocational Educa- 
tion are now being operated in Utah, Colorado, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
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Training is being given for mine supervisors 
in addition to coal diggers, machine opera- 
tors, and maintenance personnel. 


School for Railroaders in St. Louis, U.S.A. 


A wartime school for railroaders, first of 
its kind, established recently at St. Louis 
for the training of essential workers—firemen, 
brakemen, and switchmen—has proved so 
successful that it may become the pattern for 
a nationwide plan of organized training to 
keep the railroads operating at highest effi- 
ciency possible, the War Manpower Com- 
mission announced on May 5. 

The St. Louis plan, WMC reported, is being 
studied by railroad officials in other parts 
ef the country with a view to utilizing it in 
whole or in part. It was reported that offi- 
cials are now considering the establishment, of 
similar schools at Chicago, Seattle, and pos- 
sibly at other points. | 

The St. Louis school for railroaders was set 
up in co-operation with the WMC Bureau 
of Training and vocational training specialists 
to meet a serious need for additional firemen, 
brakemen and switchmen. N early 100 fire- 
men, brakemen and switchmen were enrolled 
in the school, the training taking place in the 
offices and yards of the St. Louis Terminal 
Railroad Association, which became “class- 
rooms” for the duration of the courses. The 
Terminal Railroad Association, the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad and the St. Louis and San 
Francisco Railroad co-operated in the under- 
taking. 

The training of this first group of train and 
enginemen proved so successful, WMC said, 
that the railroads involved were highly pleased 
with the results. Classes for trainmen and 
enginemen have been followed at St. Louis 
by classes for railroad telegraphers. 

WMC reported it is receiving calls through 
its Bureau of Training and co-operating train- 
ing agencies for training of essential workers 
in increasing volume from transportation com- 
panies, including both railroad and bus lines, 
in order to forestall shortages of workers neces- 
sary to keep wartime freight and passenger ser- 
vice operating smoothly. 

Training for telegraphers, in addition to 
classes at St. Louis, has been set up at widely 
separated points, including Portland and The 
Dalles, Ore., Minneapolis, and Kansas City. 
Schools for railroad rate clerks have been 
set up at Charlotte and Winston-Salem, N.C., 
and other points. Courses for car repairmen 
recently were authorized at St. Cloud, Min. 
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Area Production Urgency Committees in the United States 


eee War Production Board announced on 
April 25 some developments in the field 
machinery through which it joins with the 
War Manpower Commission and other federal 
agencies to ensure that, in areas where a labour 
shortage exists, all available manpower is 
made available to plants engaged in critical 
war work. 


The WPB has reported the creation of 
an Area Production Urgency Committee for 
the Chicago area, similar to the Area Produc- 
tion Urgency Committees which have been 
functioning for sometime in critical produc- 
tion areas on the West Coast. The new 
Chicago Production Urgency Committee is 
headed by the Regional Director of the War 
Production Board, and will include representa- 
tives of the War Manpower Commission, the 
Armed Forces, and other agencies charged 
with co-ordinating contract placements, pro- 
duction, and manpower. 


The specific functions of the new Chicago 
Urgency Committee will be: 


1. Review of contracts in the area. 

2. Review of new facilities in the area. 

3. Establishment of plant urgency ratings. 

4, Surveys of production in the area, with 
a view to considering removal elsewhere if 
necessary. 

5. Determination of urgency of civilian pro- 
duction in the area, as a basis for determining 
whether workers should be made available 
for such activity. 


It was also announced that a number of 
“modified area production urgency commit- 
tees’ are to be established in various parts of 
the country, wherever the War Manpower 
Commission has established a manpower 
priorities committee but a full-flegded area 
production urgency committee has not been 
established. The modified area production 
urgency committees differ from the regular 
urgency committees in that the former may be 
established by any WPB regional director, 
whereas the regular urgency committees are 
established upon direct authority from the 
WPB Production Executive Committee in 
Washington, 


The functions of the modified committees 
are limited to the supplying of data and advice 
to the War Manpower Commission as to the 
relative urgency of plants in the area affected, 
together with other pertinent data, such as 
whether the plant is behind schedule or on 
schedule. Upon request, the modified com- 
mittees will also advise appropriate officials 
of the War Production Board, or other 
agencies, concerning production adjustments 


within the area over which each committee 
has jurisdiction. The regular area urgency 
committees, such as the ones on the West 
Coast and in Chicago, have additional duties, 
including the review of ‘proposed supply con- 
tracts and facilities. Each of the modified 
urgency committees will include representa- 
tives of the following agencies: War Produc- 
tion Board, War Manpower Commission, War 
Department, Navy Department, Maritime 
Commission, War Food Administration, Air- 
craft Resources Control Office, Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, and such other agencies 
as the committee may from time to time invite 
to assist it. In all cases, the modified urgency 
committees will report directly to the WPB 
regional director in charge of the area in 
which the committee functions. 


Employment in Non-agricultural 
Establishments in the US. 


The total number of employees in 
non-agricultural establishments in March, 1944, 
was, 38,550,000, according to revised esti- 
mates prepared by the Bureau’s Division of 
Employment Statistics. This represents an 
increase of more than nine million employees 
in manufacturing, trade, services, government 
and other phases of industrial activity in the 
five years since March, 1939. The estimates 
include all wage and salaried workers in non- 
agricultural establishments. They do not in- 
clude persons in the armed forces, agriculture, 
proprietors andi self-employed persons, unpaid 
family workers nor domestic servants. Persons 
having more than one employer during a single 
pay-roll period are counted more than once in 
these estimates. As job opportunities have 
been increasing since 1939, it is likely that such 
dual employment is a somewhat more import- 
ant factor now than five years ago. 


As was to be expected, the bulk of the 
expansion, 64 million or almost three-quarters 
of the total, was in the manufacturing division 
and was concentrated almost entirely in the 
munitions industries. The increases of about 
two niillion in government and one million in 
transportation and public utilities also reflect 
the widespread effects of the war activity. The 
only large decline was in construction. This 
industrial activity expanded between March, 
1939, and September, 1941, but declined 
thereafter because of government restrictions 
on private building. The increase in the first 
24 years amounted to slightly more than one 
million employees; the decrease since that 
time was almost two million, indicating a net 
decline of about 800,000 over the five years. 


Reconstruction and Re-establishment 





Rosin Training and Employment of Members of the Forces 


N_ Inter-Departmental Committee was 
recently established, with the approval 
of the Ministers of Pensions and National 
Health and of Labour, “to study the legisla- 
tion and regulations of the two departments in 
respect to post-war training and employment” 
of members of the Armed Services. The two 
departments referred to are, of course, Labour 
and Pensions and National Health. However, 
through the membership of its chairman, the 
Civil Service Commission is also represented 
on the Committee, as are the three Defence 
Departments. 


The chairman of the Committee is Arthur 
MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour and 
Director of National Selective Service: the 
vice-chairman is S. H. McLaren, Associate 
Director of Selective Service in charge of 
Mobilization. The secretary of the Committee 
is Brigadier John E. Lyon, recently appointed 
to the Employment Service for special duties 
in connection with the placement of discharged 
members of the Forces. 


Members of the Committee from the 
Department of Pensions and National Health 
are: Walter S. Woods, Associate Deputy Min- 
ister; Major A. M. Wright, Director of 
Rehabilitation; A. Crawford, Superintendent 
of Vocational Training; H. W. Jamieson, 
Superintendent of Educational Training; and 
Dr. Geo. Weir, Acting Director of Training. 


Other representatives on the Committee 
from the Department of Labour are: Paul 
Goulet, Associate Director of National Selec- 
tive Service; Harry Hereford, Director of 
Planning, Selective Service; R. F. Thompson, 
Director of Training Division; from the 
Employment Service and Unemployment In- 
surance Branch—Allan M. Mitchell, Director, 
and W. K. Rutherford, Assistant Director 
(Employment). : 


From the Civil Service Commission: Charles 
H. Bland, Chairman of the Commission ; 


From the Defence Departments, the Direc- 
tors of Rehabilitation as follows: 


Navy—Lt. Com. John H. MacDonald, 
Army—Col. H. M. Haig, D.S.0., 


R.C.A.F—Wing Commander A. C. T. Clay- 
ton sDy kes 


It is intended that the Committee will study 
and prepare for the approval of the appro- 
priate authorities, detailed departmental pro- 
cedures for the guidance of the staffs of the 
departments of Labour and Pensions and 
National Health, in regard to the training 
and employment of ex-members of the Forces 
in the post-war period. It will be the duty 
of the Committee to suggest procedures, to 
Suggest what matters should be further ex- 
plored with a view to a revision of policy, and 
in every way to assist in correlating the efforts 
of the two departments mainly responsible 
for the post-war re-establishment of those 
discharged from the Services, 


Unlike the training of men and women who 
have been with the Forces, which is a joint 
function of the two departments, the re-estab- 
lishment of men and women now in muni- 
tions and other war industries is recognized as 
a function of the Department of Labour. 
Nevertheless it is the intention that this same 
joint Committee will give consideration to 
certain phases of post-war re-establishment of 
industrial workers, since this problem is so 
closely related to the post-war re-establishment 
of members of the Forces. 


The Committee has already met and is 
proceeding with its task. 


To date the work of Brigadier John E. 
Lyon has been largely exploratory. At the 
present time he is engaged in studying how 
the Employment Service operated by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission may to 
the best advantage assist in the transition to 
civilian employment of persons being dis- 
charged from the Armed Services. A recent 
announcement indicated a closer tie-up of the 
Employment Service in the treatment of dis- 
charged Services’ personnel, in the first 
instance particularly in reference to the 


R.C.A.F. and the Army. 
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National Registration Certificates Issued to Discharged 
Service Personnel 


T was announced on April 19 by Arthur 

MacNamara, Director of National Selec- 
tive Service, that arrangements were being 
completed to appoint Managers of certain of 
the larger local Employment and Selective 
Service Offices as Deputy Registrars with the 
authority to nominate members of their staff 
to issue National Registration Certificates 
tc discharged members of the Armed Forces. 

“This arrangement has been effected as an 
additional service to the discharged service 
personnel instead of their having to report to 
Post Offices in order to obtain their certi- 
ficates,” Mr. MacNamara stated. “The local 


offices which will be carrying out this pro- 
cedure within the next tweek are the following: 
Halifax, Saint John, Fredericton, Quebec, 
Montreal, Kingston, Ottawa, Toronto, London, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary and Vancouver.” 

It was further indicated that persons leaving 
the Forces may be supplied witha National 
Registration Certificate by Selective Service 
in those cases where they were not registered 
prior to enlistment. In the case of persons 
who were previously registered, they will be 
provided with “fourteen day” certificates to be 
used until the original certificate is received 
from the Chief Registrar at Ottawa: 


Housing and Community Planning 


Extensive Program Recommended by Advisory Committee on 
Reconstruction 


ave extensive housing program for Canada, 
involving the building of 700,000 new 
dwellings in the first post-war decade, is called 
for in the Report on Housing and Com- 
munity Planning of the Advisory Committee 
on Reconstruction. The report was tabled by 
the Prime Minister in the House of Commons 
on March 28. 

Estimated to cost in the neighbourhood of 
two and a half billion dollars, this program 
would provide 535,000 urban dwellings, 71,000 
houses in rural areas, and 94,000 farm homes. 
Over 200,000 of these projected new units 
would be low-rent dwellings (including mul- 
tiple dwellings as well as single units). Govern- 
ment loans, provided through a revised na- 
tional Housing Act, would probably amount 
to between three-quarters of a billion and 
one billion dollars under this program; in 
addition twice as much would be forthcoming 
in the form of assisted private investment 
from individuals and lending institutions. 
This would represent a great volume of work 
for the building industry. To help assess the 
size of the program it may be compared with 
the 100 to 180 million dollars spent annually 
on residential construction during the best 
years of the ’20s. 

Canada’s urban housing needs are of two 
kinds. There is, first, the accumulated back- 
log caused by insufficient new building during 
the last decade, abnormal growth of towns 
and cities due to war industrial development, 
and the present lack of any vacant dwellings. 
Included in this backlog are houses needed to 
relieve overcrowding, and houses needed to 
replace substandard and slum dwellings. 


The second need for new homes arises from 
the fact that Canada has never had a housing 
policy based on the replacement of obsolescent 
houses. The Report recommends a replace- 
ment plan of two per cent per year as desir- 
able for the future, giving the average house 
a life-expectancy of fifty years. In making 
up its “minimum-target” estimate, however, 
it does not include an allowance for this type 
of replacement. 


Accumulated Backlog 


To keep up with the normal population 
erowth in the chief urban areas alone, the 
Report estimates that 30,000 new houses should 
be built every year. ‘Approximately 24,000 
units, including temporary housing, were built 
in 1941, and about 18,000 in 1942. In 1948 
new houses did not add up to more than 
15,000. It is estimated that by 1946, which is 
taken as the first likely year of post-war con- 
struction, this deficit of new homes will total 
45,000. : 

Another complicating factor is the abnormal 
growth of most of Canada’s cities due to the 
war. The normal urban population increase 
for the six-year period ending December 31, 
1945, would be 200,000. Actually it will be 
about 500,000 of whom it is estimated that 
half or perhaps two-thirds of the newcomers 
will want to stay where they are after the 
war. New housing for these war workers and 
their families who will remain in towns and 
cities after the war has been set at the low 
figure of 40,000. 

The desirability of maintaining a “vacancy 
rate” is explained by the statement that “in 
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a dynamic economy, a constant shift of 
_ population takes place at a more rapid rate 
than changes in the housing supply .. . The 
housing supply must exceed the number of 
families and household groups if occupational 
flexibility and shifts of population are to be 
facilitated at all.” A desirable vacancy rate 
for most cities is 4 per cent, but as all figures 
in this report have been based on minimum 
assumptions, 2 per cent is the figure taken. 
This totals up to 29,000 units of new housing 
needed in Canada if we are to be sure of a 
minimum flexibility for residential and popula- 
tion shifts; but these are not included at all 
in the immediate or minimum program of 
535,000 referred to. above. 

One in six of Canada’s urban families are 
living with other families. In addition to 
these 150,000 “doubled up” households, there 
are 44,000 non-family groups (such as two 
sisters, or several friends) living with families. 
To provide all these people with their own 
homes would require the new building of 
194,000 homes (150,000 plus 44,000) ; but again, 
only 150,000 are included in the immediate 
program. 

Slum clearance and the replacement of sub- 
standard housing calls for the construction of 
175.000 new dwellings, 125,000 of them in the 
major cities, and 50,000 in the smaller cities 
and towns. 

Adding in housing requirements for non- 
incorporated parts of metropolitan areas which 
are estimated at 12,000, the whole accumulated 
backlog comes to 320,000 homes needing to be 
built to catch up with present. needs. For its 
minimum target of shortages to be liquidated 
in the first ten years after the war, the Report 
takes half this figure, and calls for 160,000 new 
homes. 


Current Housing Needs 


In addition to this figure, an estimated 
30,000 single homes should be built every year 
to accommodate new families or non-family 
households, and 27,000 obsolescent houses 
should be replaced every year. For a minimum 
objective, the Report recommends the build- 
ing of 24,000 homes for families, and 13,500 
replacements annually—a ten-year total of 
375.000 houses. The two figures for the accu- 
mulated backlog and current needs make up 
the aggregate of 535,000. 

The remaining 165,000 new homes needed 
to make up the total of 700,000 are for farms 
and rural areas. : 


Timing the Housing Program 


Excluding the farm housing, and mainten- 
ance and repair programs, the Report shows 
that 60,600 new urban homes should be built 
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every year on the average. But it does not 
suggest that the same number should neces- 
sarily be adhered to each year. It recom- 
mends instead that the housing program 
should be fitted into the larger framework of 
postwar policy, aiming at economic stabiliza- 
tion and full employment. 

A possible “shape of things to come” is 
outlined in the Report. It suggests that, 
should the war end in 1946, that year and the 
one following would be a “reconversion 
period” in which industrial conversion and de- 
mobilization from the armed forces would be 
carried out. The next three years are envis- 
aged as a period of “re-equipment and new 
consumer-goods production,” and 1951 as the 
year which might see. the peak of economic 
activity and a possible turn towards a depres- 
sion. From 1952 to 1954 there might then be 
a rapid contraction of economic activity, and 
in 1955 the beginnings of a slow recovery. 

The Report therefore suggests a substantial 
program (including maintenance projects) to 
take up the slack of demolition, followed by a 
contraction of activity during the “boom” 
years. Then as economic activity slows down, 
it would follow that the housing program 
should be stepped up, and allowed to decline 
again as general business recovers. 

“Housing must be a strategic element in 
full employment policy as well as a basic 
factor in the national standard of living in the 
postwar period,” says the Report. “The 
national and local dimensions of housing pro- 
grams, the methods of financing them, recruit- 
ment and training programs for the men who 
are going to build the houses, and town plan- 
ning provisions which are necessary to locate 
projects properly, must all be planned 
together.” 

Farm Housing Plan 


New houses for Canadian farmers equipped 
with electric lighting, plumbing and refrigera- 
tion is recommended in the Report. 

A building program to provide farmers and 
farm labourers with an average of 9,400. new 
houses annually for twenty years at an esti- 
mated total cost of $282,000,000 is advocated. 
Other recommendations include the setting up 
of a special rural division of the National 


‘Housing Administration, or a Farm Housing 


Advisory’ Committee in the Department of 
Agriculture to co-ordinate farm housing with 
other policies affecting land utilization, pro- 
duction credit, marketing arrangements, trade 
and price policies, and farm labour policy. 
The fact that farm houses differ from urban 


houses in their need for special facilities for 


storage, canning, preparation of animal feeds, 


kitchens and laundries has been recognized in 


the Committee’s suggestion that special archi- 
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tectural designs, materials, techniques and 
building organizations should be employed. 
The Report calls for consultation with 
farmers and farmers’ wives themselves, as 
well as architects, Departments of Agriculture, 
and farm housing experts. 


In addition, it is estimated that 188,000 of 
Canada’s 733,000 farms are in need of major 
repairs, of an average cost of $300. Adding in 
the many smaller repairs required by other 
farm houses, it is estimated that Canada faces 
a farmhouse repair bill of over $100,000,000, 
and that this work could be made a useful 
post-war project and could dovetail in with 
longer range plans for rebuilding. 


Commenting on the fact that 80 per cent 
of farm homes have no electricity, and 92 per 
cent have no bathing facilities or flush toilets, 
the Report recommends a scheme by which 
the Federal Government donates electrical, 
plumbing, heating and refrigeration equipment 
to farm housing projects in return for the 
labour of installation. 


Types of Housing Needed 


The new building program is based on three 
types of need. The first is the replacement 
of farm houses in such bad condition that it is 
better economy to replace them than to repair 
them. There are estimated to be 200,000 of 
these in Canada, and as a minimum objective, 
half that figure has been taken. 

The second type of new housing is the 
erection of houses for farm families who are 
at present sharing homes with other families. 
There are 51,000 such families at present, but 
as a minimum target the Report calls for the 
construction of 25,000 dwellings. 


These two estimates are regarded as a mini- 
mum backlog which should be dealt with as 
soon as possible. It is recommended that the 
building of these houses be spread over 20 
years, and that the number of farmhouses 
built each year should vary according to the 
building and labour conditions at the time. 


The third type of construction is the re- 
placement of farm dwellings which become 
obsolete and run down as time goes on. If 
these buildings are not systematically replaced, 
another backlog will accumulate. Assuming 
that a farm house should last a hundred years, 
Canada should arrange to rebuild one per 
cent of its existing farm dwellings every 
year—an annual total of 6,300. In its esti- 
mate, however, the Report cites as a minimum 
program the rebuilding of half that number. 


The erection of cottages for farm labourers 
is also recommended. Listed as part of the 
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farm population are 25,000 unpaid sons or 
other relatives helping on the farm. Some of 
these boys or men might be more easily 
persuaded to marry and settle down on the 
farm if there were a separate cottage available. 
Alternatively, cottages could be constructed in 
groups or village communities. 

Community centres are also recognized as an 
important rural need. Buildings planned for 
use as recreational centres, for meetings, films, 
exhibitions and libraries could be put up. The 
Municipal Improvements Assistance Act or 
the National Housing Act could be extended 
to make provision for long-term amortization 
and low-cost financing for this purpose. 


It is also suggested that a special organiza- 
tion, such as a Farm Building Supplies 
Corporation, should be set up to arrange for 
special priorities for farmers on war material, 
salvaged or otherwise, which will be available 
for civilian use after the war. 


Financing the Housing Scheme 


The Report recommends a number of 
methods of financing such a comprehensive 
building scheme at the least cost to the 
farmer. It suggests redrafting the National 
Housing Act and the Home Improvement 
Plan to make possible either a lower rate of 
interest than that applied to urban loans, or 
a capital subsidy. It further recommends that 
the Government pay for mortgage insurance 
instead of the farmer. 


Further reductions in cost could be achieved 
by pre-fabrication and mass-assembly devices, 
by buying certain materials in large quanti- 
ties, and by utilizing the labour of the farm 
family. Elimination of a down payment is 
suggested, along with adjusting instalment 
payments to crop seasons, so that farmers can 
pay when their own money comes in. 


Farm labourers’ cottages could be financed 
in four ways. They could be erected as new 
farm units under a proposed Farm Improve- 
ment Plan. This plan would be a revised form 
of the Home Improvement Plan, by which 
loans would be extended from five to as much 
as twenty years to cover new farm units, and 
which would authorize subsidies on interest 
or capital. 


If there is no mortgage on the farm, the 
farmer can set aside a piece of land and build 
cottages under N.H.A. If he has a mortgage 
on his farm, he can deed a small piece of land 
to N.H.A. which will enable him to take out 
a housing mortgage on the new house. 

Cottage villages could be built by the muni- 
cipal authority using a Federal subsidy. 
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Commonwealth Authorities Concerned with Re-establishment 
in Australia 


Se Commonwealth agencies have 
been set up to deal with re-establishment 
in Australia. 


(1) The Repatriation Commission which 
was established under the Australian Soldiers 
Repatriation Act of 1920 is responsible for 
investigating applications for pensions, the 
payment of pensions, medical treatment, sub- 
sistence allowance during periods of medical 
treatment and job placement, advances for 
establishment of business, provision of tools 
of trade, education of veterans children, and 
such other functions as the Act prescribes. 


(2) The Manpower Directorate is concerned 
with placement. 


(3) Vocational and industrial training comes 
within the jurisdiction of the Industrial Train- 
ing Division of the Department of Labour and 
National Service. This organization has had 
considerable experience with the training of 
civilian and service personnel in technical 
occupations. 


(4) University and professional training is 
handled by the Universities Commission. This 
Commission also has the duty of administer- 
ing a subsidies plan enabling students to 
undergo university and other approved 
training. 

(5) Rehabilitation departments have been 
set up by the Army, Navy and Air Force. 


(6) Over-all planning and co-ordination is 
the responsibility of the Ministry of Post- 
War Reconstruction. To deal with the more 


important particular aspects of rehabilitation 
there has been established a number of inter- 
departmental committees responsible to the 
Ministry. Chief among these are: 


(a) the Demobilization Committee com- 
posed of representatives of the Ministry 
of Post-War Reconstruction, the Re- 
patriation Commission, the Directorate 
of Manpower, the Department of Labour 
and National Service and the three 
services. Its duty is to integrate the 
various plans for demobilization with 
plans for re-employment and reconstruc- 
tion. 


(b) The Re-establishment and Re-employ- 
ment Committee has the same member- 
ship as the Demobilization Committee 
except that the Service representatives 
sit only as circumstances demand. This 
Committee prepares plans and machin- 
ery for replacement of veterans and 
war workers. 


(c) The Reconstruction Training Commit- 
tee consists of representatives of the 
Ministry of Post-War Reconstruction, 
Department of Labour and National 
Service, the Repatriation Commission, 
the University Commission, the Treasury, 
and the three Services. The duty of 
this Committee is to advise on and 
plan for pre-discharge and post-discharge 
training for members of the services. 


Re-employment of Veterans in the United States 


66 E-EMPLOYMENT of Veterans” is the 

title of Industrial Relations Memo No. 
65, dated April 17, 1944, published by the In- 
dustrial Relations Counsellors of New York 
City. This organization has recently con- 
ducted an inquiry into this subject. The 
inquiry was centred on the following pos- 
tulates: 


1. The re-employment of veterans follow- 
ing their demobilization is already a matter 
of some urgency. It is asserted that there 
will be one million discharges from the forces 
of the United States in 1944. This circum- 
stance will give an opportunity to test out 
policies and procedure in advance of general 
demobilization. 


2. By taking action now, employers will be 
better able to think through the implications 
of the requirements and reach decisions as to 
sound policy that will promote comprehensive 
official interpretations, which, it is asserted, 
“as yet are lacking.” 

3. The success or failure of the American 
economy in giving employment to ex-service 
men will have far-reaching political and social 
consequences that may well determine the 
future of American industry and business for 
the next generation. : 

It is pointed out at the outset that the re- 
employment of ex-service men is only part of 
the broader post-war problem of how to re- 
absorb into civilian production within a period 
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of a year or two, over 20. million men and 
women from the armed services and from war 
industries and to provide employment for a 
total civilian labour force that will total nearly 
54 million. This will be about 11 million or 
12 million more than were employed in 1940, 
the peak year of peacetime production. 

The Department of Commerce of the United 
States is quoted as having stated that the 
solution of this problem will require, with 
hours of work reduced to 1940 levels and 
unemployment held to a minimum of 2 mil- 
lion, an increase in physical production of 46 
per cent over 1940. It is emphasized. how- 
ever, that these figures are not precise statis- 
tical estimates and that there are variations 
in official calculations. The AF. of L. is 
quoted as being of the opinion that there will 
be 19 million unemployed in the United States 
after the war, unless production exceeds 1940. 

But, it is pointed out, individual plans can- 
not wait on the resolution of all uncertainties. 
The re-employment of veterans is a specific 
obligation imposed by law on all employers, 
consequently the problem merits the immedi- 
ate consideration of employers, either as a 
part of, or as a start toward a company’s 
general post-war plans. 

It is asserted that an employer who has 
sound industrial relations policies, and ad- 
ministers those policies efficiently, will find 
compliance with the somewhat ambiguous 
legal requirements relatively easy if he inter- 
prets and applies them in accordance with the 
principle of company seniority, counting ser- 
vice in the armed forces toward seniority 
credit. 

However, it is pointed out that the signifi- 
cance of such legislation must not be over- 
estimated, as, at best, it can contribute in only 
minor degree to the solution of the post-war 
re-employment problem, because of the nu- 
merous veterans who will not be covered by 
the terms of the law. The latter include: 


1. Men who enlisted or were drafted when 
they were unemployed or not at work; 
thirty-three per cent were inducted from 
school before entering gainful employ- 
ment. 


2. Veterans who will have no right to re- 
instatement, because they were engaged 
as replacements and other veterans will 
have prior claims to the jobs in which 
they were last employed. 
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3. Veterans whose jobs have been wiped out 
by business failures, technilogical change 
or similar factors. 


4. Those who may have legal rights to re- 
instatement in specific identifiable jobs, 
but will not wish to exercise such rights, 
since in so doing they would be dis- 
placing older persons, widows with 
children or others, and thus subject 
themselves to social disapproval. 

“One competent authority estimates 
the number of men in the service who 
would, for one or another of these rea- 
sons, have no effective claim to re- 
instatement as 80 per cent of the total.” 


The memorandum includes an analysis of the 
legal requirements for the rehabilitation of 
veterans in the United States and! discusses in 
some detail the implications of the law. Such 
points as the meaning and scope of the law, 
qualifications required of veterans for re- 
employment; the various complexities of 
seniority “rights”; administrative machinery ; 
the treatment of disabled and handicapped 
veterans; the probable attitude of returning 
servicemen; employer planning; vocational 
training as a factor in rehabilitation and other 
related questions. 

It is indicated that while post-war planning 
involves standard techniques such as budgeting 
and forecasting, it also has at least three dis- 
tinctive and to some extent unforeseeable 
elements: 


1. The problems to be solved may be more 
urgent and fundamental than businesses 
usually meet in their normal experience. 


2. Most employers will be facing substan- 
tially the same problem at the same 
time. 


3. The political, legal and social climate, 
both domestically and internationally, in 
which the solutions will have to be found 
cannot now be definitely foreseen. 


In the meantime, company officials charged 
with the development of post-war plans and 
the reinstatement of veterans, should collect 
adequate data, with respect to the set-up in 
their own plants. Preparation in advance will 
naturally avoid much confusion when the time 
for demobilization arrives. 


Labour Relations 


Promotion of Labour-Management Committee by Industrial 
Production Co-operation Board 


O encourage and assist employers and their 
employees in the formation of labour- 
management committees is the aim of the 
Industrial Production Co-operation Board 
which was established in January (L.G., Feb. 
1944, p. 145). 

Considerable progress has been made, not 
only in setting up procedures by which the 
Board is to function, but also in the formation 
of new production committees. Mr. H. Ross 
Rutherford is the Executive Secretary of the 
Board and his office serves as a clearing house 
for information concerning the establishment 
and functioning of labour-management produc- 
tion committees. In addition to this the ser- 
vices of nine field men in Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, Fredericton, and Sydney 
are continuously at the disposal of both em- 
ployers and employees through their organiza- 
tions or otherwise, for the promotion of com- 
mitteées. Much valuable information was 
obtained from United States’ experience in the 
development of these committees during the 
war when officials of the Board visited the 
National Exposition of Labour-Management 
Production Committees at Washington in 
February. ’ 

By the end of April close to 200 labour- 
management production committees were re- 
ported to the Board. 


The Board and its work has received con- 
siderable publicity in the press, on the radio 
and through the distribution of literature. 
Voctory in the Making, a guide book issued by 
the Board dealing with the purposes and need 
of production committees, is being distributed 
widely among industries and trade unions. In 
this effort the Board has received the willing 
co-operation of the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association, the Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation, the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, the Canadian Congress of Labour, the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, etc. This booklet gives much interest- 
ing information on the purpose and functions 
of labour-management production committees 
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and contains helpful suggestions as to their 
organization and efficient functioning. Brief 
references are made to the success of such 


‘committees in Great Britain and in the United 


States. Arrangements have been made with 
the National Film Board for the showing of 
the film “Partners in Production” dealing with 
British joint production committees. It will 
tour the industrial film circuit and be shown 
to employer and trade union groups. Monthly 
bulletins are issued to all labour-management 
production committees providing them with 
helpful information on various phases of com- 
mittee activity. 

On March 29 the chairman of the Industrial 
Production Co-operation Board, Mr. H. C. 
Goldenberg, took part in the National Labour 
Forum program. During the course of his 
remarks he said: 


“T feel that the adoption of the principle of 
joint production committees in industry is a 
forward step in the march of industrial pro- 
gress. These committees provide a new-ap- 
proach to the relations between labour and 
management. They provide a formal channel 
of communication on problems of production, 
that is, on matters other than grievances arising 
from wages and hours and working conditions. 
That, in itself, is a great advance. Collective 
bargaining, in my opinion, is essential in so far 
as wages and working conditions are con- 
cerned. But, as the term implies, bargaining 
involves two opposing sides trying to come to 
an agreement. Both parties are in a sort of 
defensive role. Well, the purpose of labour- 
management committees is to go one step 
further and to make labour’s role in industry a 
more positive one. Labour meets with manage- 
ment for the solution of problems which do not 
involve bargaining, but which are the concern 
of the plant or the industry, as such. 

Where a _ labour-management committee 
functions properly, it infringes neither upon the 
authority of management nor upon the au- 
thority of the trade union. The responsibility 
of management for the conduct of the business 
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remains intact, but management asks advice 
and recommendations from the workers in the 
plant on matters bearing on production. This 
principle gives the worker a sense of responsi- 
bility and makes him feel that he is more than 
a mere cog in the wheel of industry. It assumes 
that the man at the machine can contribute 
advice on the best method of operating that 
machine ... how time can be saved, unneces- 
sary operations eliminated, and . materials 
conserved. It has been found in Great Britain, 
in the United States and in Canada that formal 
consultation of this kind at regular meetings of 
representatives of labour and management gives 
to the workers a greater interest in their task. 
And they give to management the benefit not 
only of the hands but also of the brains of the 
workers. Many plants attribute increased and 
improved war production to the effective 
operation of join production committees. 


“T have said that the committees do not affect 
trade union responsibilities. Wages, working 
conditions, and grievances continue to be re- 
ferred to the appropriate collective bargaining 
agency. Labour-management committees do 
not intrude upon this field, but they do affect 
it in that they provide an outlet for the dis- 
cussion of problems which might otherwise 
develop into grievances. They are concerned 
with such matters as improvements in methods 
of production, the proper utilization of ma- 
chinery, the elimination of defective work, the 
changing of obsolete practices, the conservation 
of materials, tools and equipment, the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary planning or routines, the 
efficient use of safety devices, reduction in 
absenteeism, and, generally, the maintenance of 
a good morale in the plant. 

“Well, these are, in my opinion, some of the 
functions and the benefits of joint production 
committees. I recommend them to Canadian 
industry. The government has declared its 
official policy in support of the principle. It 
has set up the Industrial Production Co-opera- 
tion Board, representing the Departments of 
Labour and of Munitions and Supply, to carry 
that policy into effect. The Board is advised 
by a committee equally representative of labour 
and management. It is the intention of my 
Board to contact labour and management in 
war industries with a view to promoting the 
formation of more of these committees and of 
guiding those committees to the extent that 
they require our assistance. We must recognize, 
however, that the mere establishment of com- 
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mittees will not, of itself, produce effective 
results. In order that the committees function 
effectively, general industrial relations in a 
plant and in an industry must be satisfactory. 
Where grievances relating to working condi- 
tions exist, the workers are naturally too much 
concerned with such grievances to give atten- 
tion to other matters. Furthermore, if once 
established, the machinery is to work, there 
must be a genuine sincerity of purpose on the 
part of both groups. Both labour and manage- 
ment must have due regard for the just rights 
of the other. After all, in this respect, ma- 
chinery for labour-management co-operation is 
no different from any other machinery govern- 
ing the relations of man. It will work if both 
parties to. industry are sincere in their desire 
and efforts to make it work.” 


On the same program Mr. Pat Conroy, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, said’: 


“ Wherever they have been operating and 
functioning as they were intended to, labour- 
management production committees have justi- 
fied themselves and provided an example of 
what might be done on a larger scale where the 
brains of industry were pooled for the general 
welfare.” 

Another speaker, Mr. Pat Sullivan, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Trades and Labour Corgress 
of Canada, stated that: 

genet eee these committees, if properly con- 
stituted, could play an important role in 
discussing with management and government 
the question of transition from war-time pro- 
duction to peace-time production.” 


Brigadier General R. H. Bedell, personnnel 
director for Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., Montreal, 
also took part in the program and stressed the 
fact that: 

“|. .a spirit of good faith, understanding, 
and mutual co-operation is the greatest single 
element that will make or break committees 
of this kind. A joint production committee 
functions to real advantage only when all 
concerned resolve to make it function.” 

Mr. J. Clark Reilly, General Manager of the 
Canadian Construction Association, concluded 
his remarks on the program by stating that 
joint production committees “should be or- 
ganized for the purpose of producing better 
industrial relations, mutual confidence, and well 
organized, happy units in our national 
industrial life.” 
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Maritime Labour Institute Formed Following 
Trade Union Course* 


Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University Sponsors Trade Union 
Education Project 


A new venture in Canadian trade union 

education has recently been undertaken 
in Halifax by Dalhousie University, through 
its Institute of Public Affairs, in the inaugura- 
tion of the Maritime Labour Institute. 


Formation of the Labour Institute was the 
result of action taken by Maritime trade union 
officials attending the first course in labour 
relations, held at Dalhousie University during 
the week of March 27, 1944. This course, 
which brought together more than 65 delegates, 
representing all major unions in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, was organized by the 
Institute of Public Affairs in conjunction with 
a Trade Union Advisory Committee, and with 
financial assistance from the Nova Scotia 
Department of Labour. 
the endorsation of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour and the Trades and Labour Congress 

‘of Canada. 


A number of distinguished experts from 
Canada and the United States addressed the 
delegates on various phases of labour problems. 
Boris Shishkin, of Washington, Chief Econo- 
mist of the American Federation of Labour, 
spoke on the question of Wage Determination. 
Pat Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, discussed The 
Functions and Responsibilities of Trade 
Unions, and B. S. Keirstead, of McGill Uni- 
versity, addressed the group on The Impact 
of the War on the, Maritime Economy. F. A. 
Magoun, of the Massachussets Institute of 
Technology, spoke on Human Relations in 
Industry, and L. Richter, of Dalhousie Univer- 
sity, on Social Security. G. A. McAllister, of 
the Dalhousie Institute of Public Affairs, dealt 
with New Legislation Affecting Labour. To 
each topic was allotted a whole day. After 
the opening address each morning the students 
split into four groups which discussed the 
subject among themselves and formulated a 
number of questions. They were submitted 
in writing to the speaker as well as to the 
other groups and formed the background for 
the further discussion which extended as a rule 
over the whole afternoon. 

The Committee responsible for arrange- 
ments for the course was under the chairman- 
ship of Professor L. Richter, of Dalhousie 
University, joint Vice-Chairmen were Hugh 
Henderson, Vice-President of the Halifax 
District Council, Trades and Labour Congregs 
of Canada, and Pat Shea, President of the 
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It has also received | 


Halifax District Council of the Canadian 


Congress of Labour. 


Other members of the Committee included: 
Fred E. Bingham—United Automobile 
Workers, Aircraft Division, Dartmouth. 
Charles Murray—Industrial Union Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers of Canada, 

Halifax. 

Fred J. Murphy—Journeymen Plumbers and 
Steam Fitters, Halifax. 

Fred J. Ibsen—United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, Halifax. 

J. McLean—Allied Trades Council, H.M.C. 
Dockyard, Halifax. 

Ralph L. Wade—International Brotherhood 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
Edmundston. 

Frank H. Gillespie—General Chairman of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, Moncton. 

James Nicholson—United Steel Workers of 
America, Sydney. 

George Baker—United Mine Workers of 
America, District 26, Glace Bay. 

G. A. McAllister—Institute of Public Affairs, 
Dalhousie University—Secretary. 


Desire for the continuation of the work 
commenced during the course led to the 
inauguration of the Maritime Labour Institute 
as @ permanent organization affiliated with the 
Dalhousie University Institute of Public 
Affairs. In a resolution passed by the union 
delegates it was declared to be the purpose of 
the Institute: 

(a) to continue and expand the functions of 
the Trade Union Advisory Committee 
which had been in charge of the prepara- 
tion for the course. git 

(b) to organize and conduct similar courses 
on matters of interest to trade unions; 

(c) to maintain and make available a library 
of information on matters pertinent to 
trade unions; 

(d) to engage in research on all matters per- 
taining to labour; and to . 

(e) further in any way the education of 
labour with respect to economic and social 
matters. 


Delegates were welcomed at the opening 
session of the course by Hon. L. D. Currie, 
Nova Scotia Minister of Mines and Labour 
and by Dr. Carleton Stanley, President of 
Dalhousie University. Mr. Conroy, chief 
speaker for the first day, stressed the fact that 
labour could only fulfill its function by assum- 
ing full partnership in Canadian society. 
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According to Mr. Conroy, labour must acquire 
sound knowledge not merely to do its own 
job or better its own position, but also in 
order to make a contribution to the improve- 
ment of society. The speaker regarded the 
development of character in the union move- 
ment as of first importance, for without it no 
lasting results could be achieved. With the 
growth of character in the unions, labour would 
develop a long-term perspective and become 
part of the fabric of society. A first essen- 
tial, according to Mr. Conroy, was that labour 
establish itself in public affairs. 

¥. A. Magoun, Professor of Human Relations 
at *M.1.T. in Boston, stressed the need for 
developing attitudes which would make co- 
operation between management and labour 
possible. Cooperation can result only if four 
fundamental conditions exist, according to 
Professor Magoun. The parties concerned 
must have self respect; a continuing and 
healthy understanding of how their own desires 
and performance affect and are affected by 
the desires and performance of others; confi- 
dence in the availability of and the effective- 
ness of good method in working out accept- 
able solutions for the inevitable disagreements 
that arise; and acceptance of responsibility 
for results. Conflicts may arise through lack 
of understanding, insincerity, and holding on 
to emotional grievances from the past. 

Dr. L. Richter, during his discussion of 
Social Security, made public for the first time 
the results of research on the effect of health 
insurance on the existing system of medical 
care. This research was carried on at Dal- 
housie University by the Institute of Public 
Affairs with the assistance of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. He also discussed principles of 
social security and current trends in Canadian 
legislation in this field. 

George A. McAllister presented an extensive 
analysis of the Wartime Wages Control Order 
and the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions, which he described as “cornerstones of 
the government’s national wartime policy”. 
He stressed the fact that the curtailment of 
industrial unrest by the new labour code would 
depend on the wisdom of administration by 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board. With 
reference to wage control, Mr. McAllister 
emphasized the importance of the Order in 
relation to the necessity for wage and price 
stabilization, the adjustment of inequalities, 
and the national effort to avoid inflation. 

Boris Shishkin dealt at great length with 
principles and problems involved in wage 
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determination. He stressed the importance of 
research in enabling labour’s representatives 
to have a thorough knowledge of national and 
international factors affecting conditions in a 
particular industry at a particular time. The 
speaker emphasized that workers’ standard of 
living is far more dependent upon monthly 
and yearly earnings than upon hourly wage 
rates. Full employment should, therefore, be 
the main goal for labour as well as for the 
nation as a whole. 


Professor Keirstead spoke at the last day of 
the course and pictured the economic back- 
ground for the labour problems discussed at 
the previous session. He examined the 
question how much of the economic gains 
made in the Maritime Provinces during the 
war was likely to be retained in the post-war 
years. He reviewed various industries in the 
Maritime Provinces and assessed their pros- 
pects for further development. In that con- 
nection, the situation of the Nova Scotia coal 
and steam industry came up for a thorough 
review. 





* The Lasour GazeTTe is indebted to Dr. L. Richter, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Institute of Public’ Affairs 
of Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S. for this outline 
of the organization of the Maritime Labour Institute. 


In a letter to the headquar- 

Henry Ford ters of the Office of War 

Pledges Jobs Mobilization in Washington 

to Ex-service Men and published on April 18 

in the New York Times, 

Mr. Henry Ford pledged job preference for 

war veterans in Ford Motor Company plants 

after the war. 

The following is a quotation of a portion of 
Mr. Ford’s letter. 

“There have been many discussions recent- 
ly about what we are going to do for the 
men returning from war. 

“Tt looks to us as if the natural thing to 
do when we start to work on a civilian basis 
again is to give the service men preference. 
We intend to do this in our plants, and we 
hope that other employers will do the same. 

“|. They deserve the first call. As far 
as we are concerned, all they have to do 
when we are ready to start producing cars 
again is to come in and go to work. We 
want them all back with us.” 

Ford officials have reported that 25,000 
former Ford workers are now in the Army and 
Navy. 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 


Railway Employees’ Application Submitted 


U NDER the Chairmanship of the Honour- 

able Justice M. B. Archibald, the 
National War Labour Board, convened in 
Ottawa on May 4, 5 and 6, heard the evidence 
in connection with the application of the 
Employees’ Negotiating Committee on behalf 


of certain classes of railway employees, 
members of the following Unions: 
Brotherhood _ of | Locomotive Engineers; 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men; Order of Railway Conductors of America; 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; The Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers; Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union; Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks; Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees; International Associa- 
tion of Machinists; International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America; International Brotherhood 
of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers; 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Associa- 
tion; International Moulders’ Union of North 
America; United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of the United States 
and Canada; International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; Brotherhood Railway Car- 
men of America; International Brotherhood of 
Firemen, Oilers, Helpers, Round House and 
Railway Shop Labourers; Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Signalmen of America. 


The purpose of the application was: 


(1) To obtain for the running trades classi- 
fications (engineers, firemen, conductors, train- 


men, yardmen, etc.) an increase in existing 
basic wage rates to the extent necessary to 
equalize Canadian rates with rates paid for 
comparable service in the eastern United 
States, plus any amount by which such rates 
may be increased as a result of negotiations 
and hearings being conducted in the United 
States at that time. 


(2) For all other classifications involved, an 
increase in basic wage rates of 23 cents an 
hour. 


The following railway companies were the 
employers concerned in the application: 


Algoma Central & Hudson Bay; Canadian 
National and Subsidiaries; Canadian Pacific 
and Subsidiaries; Dominion Atlantic; Essex 
Terminal Railway; Northern Alberta; Pacific 
Great Hastern; Sydney & Louisburg; Tenjiis- 
couata Railway; Temiskaming & Northern 
Ontario; Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo; Quebec 
Central; Toronto Terminals; Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo. 


Comprehensive briefs and exhibits were filed 
by both parties. On the ground that new 
evidence was submitted in the negotiating 
committee’s rebuttal brief, the Companies filed 
a statement in reply and to this, the Com- 
mittee is to be permitted to file a further 
rebuttal. The Board’s decision will be deferred 
pending the submission of such material. 


List of Decisions 


The National War Labour Board recently 
issued decisions in the following cases:— 


Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Provincial Paper Limited, Port Arthur, Ont. 

Metal Trades Section of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Vancouver, B.C., and 
Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union, Local 
ING: ite 

Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway Com- 
pany and Committee of its Operating and 
Maintenanec Employees. 

Canadian Johns-Manville Company, Limited, 
Asbestos Corporation, Limited, and Johnson 
Asbestos Company, and National Catholic 
Asbestos Syndicate, Inc. 


Surrey Co-operative Association, Cloverdale, 
Bes 

Medalta Potteries Limited, Medicine Hat, 
Alta., and Clay Product Workers’ Union, Local 
No. 2. 

L’Association des Constructeurs de Quebec 
Inc. and Le Conseil des metiers de la construc- 
tion des Syndicats nationaux catholiques de 
Quebec. 

Robert Soper Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 

Revelstoke Sawmill Co., Limited, Calgary, 
Alta. 

General Steel Wares Limited, Montreal, Que., 
and United Steel Workers of America, Local 
2847. 
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Crescent Creamery Company Limited, Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

MacDonald Bros: Aircraft Limited and Mid- 
West Aircraft Limited, Winnipeg, Man., and 
International Association of Machinists, Lodge 
741 and 764. 

New Brunswick Power Company and Amal- 
gamated Association of Street, Electric Rail- 
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way and Motor Coach Employees of America, 
Division No. 1182. 

Provincial Transport Company and Amal- 
gamated Association of Street, Electric Rail- 
way Employees and Motor Coach Operators of 


America, Local 1157, and the Canadian Bro- 


therhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers. 


Re: Hudson’s Bay Company 


Reasons for Decision 


This appeal is from a decision of the 
Regional Board for British Columbia who 
held that the company’s store managers at 
Nelson, Vernon and Kamloops were above 
the rank of foreman and their remuneration 
governed by the Salaries Order, P.C. 1549. 
The question so determined was in reality 
ancillary to an application, presumably under 
section 44 of P.C. 5963, for permission to pay 
cost of living bonus to the employees con- 
cerned. 

Under the principle governing the determina- 
tion of this type of case, we must ascertain 
the nature of the duties and responsibilities 
of the company’s store managers. The 
Regional Board rested its decision principally 


upon the presence in each store of a classi- 
fication called “keymen” to whom it gave the 
rank of foremen and as a consequence the 


‘managers were considered to be above that 


rank. The “keymen” are not foremen, in our 
view, but senior sales clerks with a few em- 
ployees under their supervision. They are 
like lead or charge hands in an industrial 
plant. Also, we do not think that the duties 
described by the company are of an executive 
character. 


We are of the opinion that the appeal 
should be allowed. ‘The question of cost of 
living bonus is left for decision by the 
Regional Board under the provisions of PaG: 
5963. 


April 6, 1944. 


Re: Provincial Paper Limited (Port Arthur, Ontario) 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from the Ontario War Labour 
Board in respect of an application for per- 
mission to increase the piece-work rate for 
pulpwood cutters in one of the company’s 
camps in the Thunder Bay District. 


The Regional Board has dealt in a compre- 
hensive manner with wages and working con- 
ditions in the pulpwood industry in the 
province of Ontario by a general finding and 
direction dated July 8, 1943. ‘The basic rate 
for 8’ rough spruce and balsam was set at 
$2.40 per single cord. The company says that 
the rate does not permit experienced cutters 
at this particular camp near Wolfpup Lake to 
make reasonable earnings and it seeks approval 
of a 75 cents increase “to apply only for 
timber in which the experienced cutters as a 
group cannot average two single cords per 
day or better.” 


Special rates 
tions” were contemplated in the Regional 
Board’s general order (paragraph 16). In 
this instance, the operator says that the bush 
is scattered and limby. The Committee set 
up to advise the Regional Board on matters 


“to cover abnormal opera- 


pertaining to the pulpwood schedule in the 
Thunder Bay District recommended approval 
of the application, but the Board felt that 
there were not sufficient abnormality in the 
conditions alleged to justify a special rate. 

If we were to allow this appeal, we would 
be taking the view of the Advisory Committee 
as against that of the Regional Board; in 
effect, on a question of pure fact, we would 
be giving ourselves a discretion exercised in 
the first instance by a Board whose knowledge 
of the conditions prevailing in the pulpwood 
industry we take to be amply demonstrated 
by the contents of its general finding and 
direction. 

Our disposal of this appeal is perhaps made 
easier by the fact that a general conference 
of the pulpwood industry is called by the 
Regional Board for April 18 and 19 next. We 
can fairly assume that the effect of abnormal 
bush conditions on cutting rates will be 
reviewed in a general way, from the point of 
view primarily of wage stabilization and also 
of the industry as a whole. 

In the circumstances, the appeal will be 
dismissed. 

April 6, 1944. 
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Re: Metal Trades Section of the Canadian Manufacturers Association at 
Vancouver, B.C., and Moulders and Foundry Workers Union, 
Local No. 1 


Reasons for Decision 


Following a rehearing of this matter, we have 
come to the conclusion that our decision of 
September 24, [943 (Dominion Labour Service 
38-1061; 43 Lasour Gazerre p. 1352) must be 
rescinded and the appeal from the British 
Columbia Board dismissed. By so doing, we 
are exercising a power conferred upon us by 
section 58 (1) of P.C. 5963. 

Our prior decision allowed an appeal’ from 
the British Columbia Regional Board and 
increased hourly rates for moulders and core- 
makers, electric furnacemen, acetylene burners 
and welders, electric welders and machine 
moulders to 96 cents. That decision was de- 
signed to stabilize rates to the level of those 
said to be paid! in certain foundries above the 
general prevailing rate of 90 cents per hour 
and as well to eliminate certain “back door 
incentive bonus schemes” which were claimed 
to be the source of much dissatisfaction to the 
workers. We were of the opinion from the 
evidence that the higher rates being paid in 
some of the foundries had already been author- 
ized by the Regional Board and that the so- 
called “back door incentive schemes” were 
unauthorized and designed to evade the Wages 
Control Order. 

Later we gave leave for a re-hearing when it 
became apparent to us that the evidence ad- 
duced on the original appeal had possibly had 
the effect of leading us to a false conclusion. 
It then became evident that some at least of 
the higher rates were unauthorized and that 
certain of the incentive schemes previously 
described as “back door” had been properly 
authorized by the Regional Board. 

Accordingly we appointed a referee to inves- 
tigate conditions on the spot and’ confer with 


‘the Union and the owners. 


We now have the 
benefit of his report. From it we must con- 
clude that the basis of our first decision was 
erroneous. It is apparent that some unauthor- 
ized rates are being paid and that there has 
been some manipulation of classifications hay- 
ing the objective of evading the provisions of 
the Wages Order. Generally speaking, however, 
the prevailing rate for the classifications in 
question is 90 cents per hour. 

With the much broader picture of conditions 
before us now, we think the Regional Board 
exercised a proper discretion and the original 
appeal should have been dismissed. Accord- 
ingly we make that order now with the addi- 
tional provision that increases paid pursuant to 
our former order cease to have effect on the 
first payroll period beginning after April 15 
next. 

In our view the new evidence obtained and 
particularly the Referee’s Report justifies the 
reversal of our former decision in accordance 
with the principles enunciated in the Port 
MeNicoll Freight Handlers’ Case (Dominion 
Labour Service 38-1044; 43 Lasour GaAzeETTE 
p. 1262). 

Before parting with the matter, we should 
like to observe that wage conditions in the 
foundry industry are most unsatisfactory due 
in large measure to certain employers increas- 
ing wages without authority and classifying 
without proper justification to try to evade the 
Wages Control Order. It may be that the 
Regional Board will deem it advisable to make 
some investigation with a view to determining 
whether some prosecutions should be recom- 


mended. April 5, 1944. 


Re: Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway Company and Committees of its 
Operating and Maintenance Employees 


Reasons for Decision 


This is a joint appeal in respect of the 
effective date of a decision of the Quebec 
Regional Board approving an application for 
wage increases. 

The original formal application was made 
by the employees under date of December 9, 
1943. This was followed by negotiations and, 
on January 29, 1944, by a joint application by 
the. company and the employees. It requested 
that October 1, 1943, be the effective date. The 
Regional Board made January 29, 1944, the 


effective date for the reason that it was the 
date of application. 

The date chosen by the Regional Board was, 
it is true, the date of the application dealt with, 
but we do not think that the employees should 
be denied retroactivity to the date of the 
original application which put the process under 
way. There is no ground, however, for retro- 
activity to October 1, 1943. 

Consequently, we allow the appeal and the 
Regional Board’s finding and direction will be 
effective from December 9, 19438. 

April 13, 1944 . 
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Re: Canadian Johns-Manville Company, Ltd., Asbestos Corporation, Ltd., 
and Johnson Asbestos Company and National Catholic 
Asbestos Syndicate, Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 


These are applications by the Syndicate for 
general wage increases, wage adjustments and 
alterations in certain working conditions. The 
demands made are not altogether uniform. In 
fact there were two hearings, the cases against 
Asbestos Corporation, Ltd., and Johnson As- 
bestos Company being heard together and the 
case against Canadian Johns-Manville Com- 
pany being heard separately. In the. view we 
have taken of the matter all three cases can 
be dealt with together. 

The applications were all brought under P.C. 
9384. As this is the first time we have given 
reasons in writing in a case under the new 
Order in Council, we think it advisable to 
elaborate to a greater extent than we would 
have done had they been brought under P.C. 
5963, the former Wage Control Order. 

We might point out that in our opinion the 
Syndicate has not developed the case as it 
could have been developed under the terms of 
the Order in Council. That is a matter easily 
understood as this is a first attempt. We do 
not propose to deal with it in a techincal 
fashion except in so far as that is necessary in 
doing justice to the employers. 

On the question of adjustments asked, we feel 
we must rule against the Syndicate on the 
ground that no real attempt has been made to 
establish any gross injustice or gross inequality. 
All that has been submitted is a statement of 
the adjustments asked without any demonstra- 
tion that it is based upon comparison of the 
value of the work, the comparative skill 
required or any of the factors that are of 
importance in job evaluation. A gross in- 
equality is not proved by merely stating that 
it exists. We must have evidence on which 
we can form a conclusion—it would be quite 
unfair and improper to proceed on guess work 
even if the parties both agree that some 
adjustments might well be in order. 

Evidently the Syndicate and the Companies 
have been following a custom for some years 
of doing a rough job evaluation prior to the 
signing of new yearly contracts. Adjustments 
have been agreed upon in the past and have 
been approved by the Board. No really 
scientific job evaluation has been attempted 
and that is probably what should be done 
now if the recent amendments to P.C. 9384 
had not had the effect of practically abolishing 
such methods. In the majority report of the 
Board following the public inquiry, it was 
recommended that the Board should have the 


power to reduce unsound wage rates. Such 
power was given under P.C. 9384 but was 
taken away by subsequent amendment. The 
recommendation in the majority report was 
made in contemplation of the process of job 
evaluation. The very nature of the job 
evaluation is such that reductions and 
increases will take place according to the 
comparative value of the work required to 
be done. Our experience indicates that but 
rarely have wages been lowered as the result 
of job evaluation: in the great percentage of 
cases they have been increased. However, it 
is most unlikely that an employer will consent 
to evaluation with the dice loaded against 
him by an Order in Council which does not 
permit the Boards to authorize reductions in 
the cases of wages established by comparison 
to be scientifically unsound. It may well be 
that certain friends of labour did labour no 
good turn when they prevailed upon Council 
to remove the power originally given under 
P.C. 9384. Be that as it may it is within the 
bounds of possibility that the Companies 
herein concerned will agree with the Syndicate 
to a job evaluation and present results to the 
Board to be approved at a later date. On this 
particular application at this stage we can give 
no effect to the petition of the Syndicate for 
adjustments. 


The next question is that of the request for 
a general increase on the grounds of gross 
inequalities or gross injustice. In the case of ° 
Johns-Manville, the application is for’ increase 
of 10 cents per hour; in the case of the other 
two Companies it is for 124 cents per hour. 


The Syndicate endeavoured to establish a 
case of inequality based on comparison with 
Eldorado Gold Mines, International Nickel 
and Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany. No evidence was introduced to estab- 
lish that there was any real similarity of 
operation. Put in the bald general way the 
case was presented, it is akin to comparing a 
grocery store with a hardware store. Some 
classifications in the Asbestos Mines have 
similar names to classifications in the Nickel 
Mines, but that in itself spells exactly nothing. 
Certainly to establish an inequality one must 
find a comparison. An inequality arises when 
something is not equal to something else. But 
there must be a reasonable degree of similarity 
between the things sought to be compared. 
P.C. 9384 gannot be construed to level off 
wages in the mining industry generally 
throughout the whole country. That would 
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be a far cry from the stabilization of wages. 
In our view no case of gross inequality was 
made out. 


As to whether there is involved here a gross 
injustice is another matter. In a general broad 
way it may be said, keeping in mind human 
requirements, that the wages are low. Cer- 
tainly they are not high. The question is, 
taking into consideration the financial position 
of the Companies and their earnings and wages 
generally, whether the worker is enduring an 
injustice, a gross or manifest injustice—one 
that calls for remedy in the circumstances. 

Two of the Companies did not set up any 
defence of ability to pay. From that we must 
assume that with them the question does not 
arise. The other Company did set up the 
defence, we think unsuccessfully as far as part 
at least of the demands of the Syndicate is 
concerned. 


Wages are a first charge on industrial 
operations. The wage earner must have 
priority over the shareholder although the 
latter is not to be denied a reasonable return. 
Certainly the wage earner is entitled to a 
reasonable wage in priority if earnings justify 
it. Otherwise he is the victim of a gross 
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injustice. We think that is the case here. 
Each case presents its own particular problem 
and some delicacy of balance is required be- 
tween the rights of the wage earner and the 
rights of the shareholder. Also the reasonable 
security of the property must be kept in mind 
if the worker is to enjoy continuity of working 
opportunity. In these cases in our view the 
ends of justice will be served presently if we 
direct a general increase of 4 cents per hour. 
This brings up the question of adjustments 
of contract rates and piece rates. We rely 
on the gocd sense of the parties to prevail 
in these matters having in mind that it is 
our intention that all rates should be increased 
so as to bring all workers represented by the 
Syndicate in the operations of the three Com- 
panies an extra 4 cents hourly. The various 
changes requested in working conditions were 
not particularly emphasized before us. We 
rather gathered the impression that if the 
question of general increase was settled the 
parties could agree on the other matters and 
forward a joint application for approval. 

There will be finding and direction providing 
for the general increase herein awarded, effec- 
tive January 1, 1944. 

April 18, 1944 


ke: Surrey Co-operative Association (Cloverdale, B.C.) 


Reasons for Decision 


The appellant is a consumers’ co-operative 
established by farmers for the purchase of 
supplies. It appeals from a decision of the 
British Columbia Board refusing permission 
to inaugurate a new practice, namely, to allow 
the employees to participate in net yearly 
receipts on the basis of ‘their earnings along 
with the members who share on the basis of 
their purchases. Distribution is made in 
“shares” redeemable in cash. 


The application can only be viewed as 
being one for a general wage increase. On 
that basis, the Regional Board did not see fit 
to grant the application because no case had 
been made out under section 20 (a) of P.C. 
9384. We agree with the decision and we 
think further that the basis upon which the 
increase would operate is quite inconsistent’ 
with the purpose of wage control. 

We must therefore dismiss the appeal. 


April 18, 1944 


Re: Medalta Potteries, Limited (Medicine Hat, Alberta) and 
Clay Products Workers’ Union, Local No. 2 


Reasons for Decision ' 


This is an application by way of appeal from 
a decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Alberta refusing a general wage increase. 

We must consider the appeal under the pre- 
vious Order P.C. 5963 and find our jurisdiction 
in section 25 of that Order, that is, we are 
bound to a comparative examination of wage 
rates in the industry concerned. On the whole 
and perhaps because of the nature of its pro- 
duction, pottery making is a relatively low- 
wage industry. If we were to restrict com- 
parisons within the locality, we could hardly 
give any relief in this case. But, as was in- 


dicated in the Steel decision (Dominion 
Labour Service 38-1015 at 1019; 43 Lasour 
GAZETTE, page 439 at page 442), there is no 
boundary restriction contained in the prescrip- 
tions of section 25 and we have taken a rather 
broad view of the industry and have exam- 
ined the rates paid in plants located in other 
parts of the country. 


The Regional Board was obviously impressed 
by the problem of financial ability to pay 
the increases requested. These increases range 
from 10 to 15 cents per hour and it was 
obvious to the Regional Board that the com- 
pany could not survive under the added cost 
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of the wage demands made by the Union. 
After a survey conducted for us on the ground 
by a representative of this Board, we find 
that, apart from low wages, physical working 
conditions in the plant are far from being 
satisfactory. The employer is perhaps insuffi- 
ciently aware that an uncomfortable working 
environment has an effect upon production 
and also that productive efficiency reflects it- 
self in the financial statements. However, on 
this subject, we are without jurisdiction. The 
matter is one for the provincial authorities. 
Our authority is restricted to wages and work- 
ing conditions related to the remuneration of 
the workers. 
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Our. conclusion is that the minimum start- 
ing rate (exclusive of cost-of-living bonus) 
should be 30 cents for both males and fe- 
males, with automatic increases to 35 cents 
after 90 days and 38 cents after 6 months of 
employment. All classifications above this 
minimum rate should receive an hourly in- 
crease of 3 cents. This may require a certain 
number. of adjustments. We urge the par- 
ties to agree upon these and present them to 
the Regional Board for approval. 

There will be a finding and direction accord- 
ingly and the increases will be effective from 
the first payroll period commencing after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1944. April 18, 1944 


Re: L’Association des Constructeurs de Québec Inc. and Le Conseil des 
métiers de la construction des Syndicats nationaux catholiques de Québec 


Reasons for Decision 


L’Association des Constructeurs de Québec, 
Inc. appeals from a decision of the Quebec 
Regional Board dated December 22, 1948. 
The application was under the provisions of 
P.C. 5963 for an hourly increase of 10 cents 
for all workers in the building trades within 
the territorial jurisdiction of decree No. 1653 
passed under the Quebec Collective Agree- 
ment Act. This territory includes the Quebec 
Judicial District and a number of neighbour- 
ing counties. 

In allowing the application the Regional 
Board based its decision upon section 25 of 
the former wage control order: that is, it 
found that the increase was justified by a com- 
parative examination of the rates paid in other 
localities, notably in Montreal. 


This decision does, as was argued by the 
appellant, modify in a serious respect a collec- 
tive agreement extended under provincial 
legislation and in a manner which is not con- ~ 
templated by the Quebec Collective Agree- 
ment Act. However, because of the para- 
mountcy of the Order in Council controlling 
wages in wartime, the system of collective bar- 
gaining provided in the Act is for practical 
purposes suspended in the field of wages. 

On the merits, we must say that the 
Regional Board does not appear to have erred 
in exercising its discretion under the Order in 
Council. 

We must dismiss the appeal. 


April 13, 1944 


Re: Robert Soper Limited (Hamilton, Ontario) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
from a decision of the Ontario Regional Board 
allowing as from January 1, 1944, an applica- 
tion made after the fact (January 1, 1942) for 
approval of the establishment of a new occu- 
pational classification and of a wage rate 
therefor. The only question involved is that 


of the effective date of the Regional Board’s 
order, a matter which in most cases is a purely 
discretionary one. There does not appear to be 
any ground upon which it could be argued that 
the Regional Board had exercised its discretion 
in an improper manner. 

The application will be denied. 


April 20, 1944. 


Re: Revelstoke Sawmill Co., Limited (Calgary, Alberta) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Alberta Regional Board under P.C. 5963. 

The application was for approval of an in- 
crease of salary for the company’s manager at 
Medicine Hat. The Regional Board considered 
the matter in the light of section 25 of P.C. 
5963 and refused the application because, in 
their opinion, there was no justification for the 


increase on what they considered to be a proper 
comparable basis. Although the current wage 
control order is P.C. 9384, the present applica- 
tion had to be dealt with by the Regional 
Board under P.C. 5963 because it had been 
received prior to December 9, 1948 (see para- 
graph 5 (1) of P.C. 9384), and in considering 
appeals in such cases, this Board also must give 
effect to the provisions of the prior order. 
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The Board, on more than one occasion, has 
expressed the view that we would not interfere 
with the decision of a Regional Board in a 
case where the latter had exercised its discre- 
tion under section 25, unless there was evidence 
before us of an error of principle or of a 
fundamental error in appreciating the facts. 
The manner in which that proposition was put 
in the General Motors decision of February 1, 
1944 (Dominion Labour Service 38-1093; 44 
Lasour GAZETTE p. 273) is applicable, we think, 
to the present case: 


“At any rate the difficulty that we find our- 
selves in is, that sitting as a Court of Appeal, 
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in order to change the decision of the Regional 
Board we must reach the conclusion that that 
Board has erred in some matter of principle, 
and not purely and simply in its estimation of 
the facts. In giving reasons for its decision the 
Regional Board points out that, in its opinion, 
the rates presently being paid are fair and 
reasonable for the particular locality, taking all 
things into consideration. It may be that had 
we been sitting on the case, we may have taken 
another view, but that does not justify us in 
going behind well established principles that 
apply to cases coming before us on appeal.” 


We must therefore dismiss the appeal. 
April 20, 1944. 


Re: General Steel Wares Limited (Montreal, Que.), and United Steel 
Workers of America, Local 2847 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
decision dated November 10, 1943, confirming 
a prior decision dated October 27, 1943, of the 
Quebec Regional Board, on wage rates for 
female machine operators. The matter is to 
be decided under the provisions of P.C. 5963. 

The application was for a range of 31 cents 
to 40 cents with automatic increases spread 
over a period of one year. The Company 
replied by agreeing to a range of 31 cents to 
384 cents spread over a period of two years. 
The Regional Board thought it had dealt with 
the matter by authorizing the Company’s pro- 
posal. Then, upon representations from the 
Union, the Regional Board issued a direction 


to the Company to pay the 31-40 range 
from October 21, 1943, without specifying 
periodic increases. This was done without 
further notice to the Company, who subse- 
quently filed further written representations. 
The Regional Board later sustained the prior 
decision. 

After hearing the evidence, the Board con- 
sulted an analysis of wage rates in comparable 
industries in the Montreal area and on this 
information we think the direction of the 
Quebec Board must be confirmed and the 
appeal dismissed. 

The finding and direction should, however, 
provide for automatic increases as applied for. 


April 27, 1944 


Re: Crescent Creamery Company, Limited (Winnipeg, Man.) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
from decisions dated February 16 and March 
8, 1944, of the Manitoba Regional Board 
refusing the greater part of salary increases to 
three of the Company’s supervisory staff. 
Leave to appeal was denied by the Regional 
Board. 

This is another of the many cases in which 
we are asked to replace a Regional Board’s 
view of comparable rates by our own. We 
have on numerous occasions laid down the 
rule that we would not assume that function 
when dealing with appeals. Within the sphere 
of regional employment, the provincial boards 


are vested with the duty and responsibility 
of administering the Wages Control Order. 
The Order confers a large measure of dis- 
cretionary authority and we do not interfere 
with an exercise of the power unless it is shown 
to have been made improperly. 

On this application, the Company’s solicitors 
stress that no opportunity was given to present 
a verbal argument in addition to the full 


‘written submissions filed in support of the 


increases. The Regional Board was master 
of its proceedings and the Order provides no 
right to a hearing. 

. We must dismiss the application for leave. 


April 27, 1944 


Re: MacDonald Bros. Aircraft Limited and Mid-West Aircraft Limited 
(Winnipeg, Manitoba) and International Association of Machinists, 


Lodges 741 and 764 


Reasons for Decision 


These applications were made by the Asso- 
ciation under the former Wages Control Order 
(P.C. 5963) for wage increases to Journeymen, 
production workers, inspection and mainten- 
ance staff, and also for the elimination of 


some lower paid classifications. Applying sec- 
tion 25 of the Order, the Regional Board for 
Manitoba denied the applications on the 
ground that upon what it considered ito be 
a proper comparison, the rates being paid 
could not be said to be “low”. 
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On the appeals it was argued that ‘the 
Regional Board had erred in adopting a too 
narrow comparative base and refusing to 
equalize aircraft rates in the Winnipeg area 
with those prevailing, for instance, on the 
Pacific Coast or at Edmonton. 

The Companies argued that their rates com- 
pare well with those paid by other similar 
plants in Western Canada and that there was 
no justification for an increase under the 
governing section. 
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Evidently, the Regional Board was careful 
of the effect of these applications upon the 
entire wage situation under its jurisdiction. 
In any event, we find support for the rates 
under review not only on a purely local, but 
on a fairly broad comparison in the aircraft 
industry as well. 

Our conclusion is that there is no reasonable 
ground for interfering with the Regional 
Board’s decisions and we must ‘dismiss the 
appeals. April 27, 1944. 


Re: New Brunswick Power Company and Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, 
Division No. 1182 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


On the facts and evidence before it the 
Regional War Labour Board has made a 
finding that the operators were entitled to an 
increase in their scale of wages. The said 
Regional War Labour Board did not, however, 
make a finding that the other employees of 
the Company were entitled to any increases 


in their wage rates—no gross inequality or 
gross injustice having been shown with respect 
to the wages paid such employees. 

These decisions and findings of the Regional 
War Labour Board were based purely on ques- 
tions of fact, and in the circumstances of this 
case we see no reason why these findings and 
decisions should be disturbed. The appeal 
should, therefore, be dismissed. 
| April 26, 1944. 


Re: Provincial Transport Company and Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway Employees and Motor Coach Operators of 
America, Local 1157, and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


Without hearing any additional arguments 
and without calling on anyone for further 
comments, the Board dismisses this appeal. 

It is apparent that the question of the 
amount of cost-of-living bonus was fully dealt 
with by the Regional Board. 


This Board sees no reason why it should 
disturb the findings of the Regional Board 
which had before it all the facts relevant to 
comparable industries. 


This appeal should be dismissed. 


April 26, 1944. 
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Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


ep HE Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
with Proceedings under the National Labour 
Relations Board, the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, Conciliation Work of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and Strikes and Lockouts in 
Canada, Great Britain and other countries. 


Recent Proceedings under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations.—Under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P-C. 
1003, the Government has extended its jurisdic- 
tion over employer-employee relations which 
are normally exclusively within the provincial 
field, to the extent considered necessary to 
cover adequately employers and employees 
in industries “essential to the efficient prosecu- 
tion of the war’, but without attempting to 
include other industry which has not a direct 
beagng on war production. In so far as these 
latter industries are concerned, each province 
can make its own decision as to whether or 
not they shall be brought under the regula- 
tions. ; 





Provision is made in the regulations for an 
agreement between the Dominion and any 
province to set up suitable provincial agencies 
for the administration of the regulations. Such 
agreements were made during the month under 
review with the provinces of Ontario, British 
Columbia, and New Brunswick, and were ap- 
proved under the provisions of Orders in Coun- 
cil P.C. 2911, for Ontario, P.C. 3062, for 
British Columbia, and P.C. 3455 for New 
Brunswick. (See also pages 610-19 of this 
issue). 


Recent Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act.—This article gives 
an account of all applications for Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation, and the dis- 
position of these applications. In cases where 
Boards are established, the Lasour GazErrE 
publishes in due course the full text of their 
reports, as submitted to the Miuinister of 
Labour. 
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Since the outbreak of war and the extension 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
to cover disputes in war industries, the num- 
ber of applications for Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation has greatly increased. In 
recent months the majority of applications 
for Boards have been referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners for prelim- 
inary investigation, to determine whether the 
circumstances warrant the establishment of a 
Board. Reports of Commissioners appointed 
under the Act are summarized in this article. 


Disputes which concern wage demands come 
under the jurisdiction of the National and 
Regional War Labour Boards. 


Conciliation Work of the Department of 
Labour.—Conciliation proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for the most 
part under the provisions of the Conciliation 
and Labour Act which empowers the Minister 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purposes of bringing the 
parties together, and to appoint a conciliator 
or an arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. In some disputes occurring in 
industries coming directly under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, namely, mines 
and public utilities, and war work, preliminary 
inquiries and mediation by officers of the 
Department result in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute without the necessity of the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation. 


Surikes and Lockouts.—The latest informa- 
tion concerning strikes and lockouts in Canada 
is published monthly in tabular form, with a 
summary appearing once a year. The sum- 
mary of strikes and lockouts in Canada and 
other countries during 1943 appeared in the 
Lasour Gazette for March, 1944. 


The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in Great Britain and other 
countries appears from month to month. 
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Recent Proceedings under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


URING the month of April four applica- 

tions for certification were granted by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National). 
These were: 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers and 
Montreal Tramways Company, Montreal, 
P.Q., Certified April 13, 1944. 

Following 10 days’ notice given by the cer- 
tified bargaining representatives to the 
employer as required by Section 10 of the 
Regulations, the bargaining representatives 
advised the Board that they believed that ans 
agreement would not be completed in a 
reasonable time and asked the Board to 
intervene. 

The Minister of Labour thereupon on April 
27 appointed Mr. J. S. McCullagh, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa as Conciliation 
Officer in accordance with Section 12 (1) of 
the Regulations. 

2. Unitedg Steelworkers of America and 
Lighting Materials Company, Winnipeg, Man. 
Certified April 26, 1944. 

3. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, Division 279, and Ottawa Electric 
Railway Company, Ottawa, Ont. Certified 
April 27, 1944. 

4. International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural _ Implement Workers 
(U.A.W.-C.1.0.), Local 200 and Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
Certified April 28, 1944. 


Cases Investigated and Decision Pending 


At the end of the month there were nine 
cases concerning which reports of Investigating 
Officers had been received and the decision 
of the Board was pending, following prelim- 
inary consideration by the Board. These 
cases, together with the Investigating Officer 
concerned, are :— 

1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers and 
Provincial Transport. Company—F. LaFor- 
tune. Representation vote to be taken by 
consent. . 

2. National Syndicate of Electric Power 
Employees of Shipshaw and the Aluminum 
Power Company, Shipshaw, P.Q—L. Pepin. 
Representation vote to be taken by order of 
the Board. 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport workers and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Toronto, Ont., (Ticket Sellers, Union Station, 
City Office and Royal York)—J. P. Nicol. 


4. Catholic Syndicates of Joliette, Quebec, 
and Joliette Steel Ltd., Joliette, P.Q.—L. Pepin. 

5. Application re Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and other Transport 
Workers, Divisions Nos. 224 and 231 and the 
National Harbours Board, Halifax, N.S—H. R. 
Pettigrove. 


6. The Canadian Seamen’s Union and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co., (S.S. “Princess 
Helene’) Saint John, N.B—H. R. Pettigrove. 

7. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local 2308, and Kingston 
Shipbuilding Co., Kingston, Ont—W. K. 
Bryden. 

8. International Association of Machinists, 
Lodge 1758 and Johnson Wire Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q.,—F. LaFortune. 


9. Plastic and Linoleum Workers’ Local 677 
(AF, of L.) and the Dominion Oilcloth & 
Linoleum Company, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q— 
B, Wilson, 


Reports of Investigation to be Referred 
to Board 


In two cases the reports of Investigating 
Officers had been received and were awaiting 
consideration by the next meeting of the 
Board. a 

1. The Canadian Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion and Canadian Pacific Air Lines Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man.—H.S. Johnstone. 

2. The National Syndicate of Aluminum 
Workers of St. Joseph d’Alma. Inc., and the 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Ile Maligne, 
P.Q—-L. Pepin. 


Applications Referred to Investigating Officer 


At the end of month twenty-one applica- 
tions for certification had been referred to 
departmental officers for preliminary investi- 
gation and report. These, together, with the 
name of each investigating officer concerned, 
are as follows: 

1. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Conductors)— 
C. W. Rump. 

2. Employees’ Welfare Board of the Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting Company Ltd., and 
the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., 
Ltd., Flin Flon, Man.—H. 8. Johnstone. 

3. United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers 
of America and the St. Clair Processing Corp., 
itd. w(PRolymerrt Corp.) )Sariaye Ont Feat 
Ainsborough. 

4. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
the Canada Car and Foundry Co., (Turcott 
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Turcott, P.Q—R. 


and Dominion plants), 
Trepanier. 


5. Deepsea & Inlandboatmen’s Union of the 


Paene: D.Cr Division’ (OC. “snd | Park 
Steamships Ltd., Vancouver, B.C—G. R. 
Currie. 


6. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (A.F. of L. & T. & L.C.) and the 
Quebec Railway, Light Heat and Power Co., 
Ltd., Quebec, P.Q—R. Trepanier. 

7. B.C. Seamen’s Union and the Canadian 
National Steamships Ltd., (Prince Rupert and 
Prince George)—G. R. Currie. 

8. Umited Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers of America, Local 512, and Bakelite 
Plastics, Toronto, Ont—H. Perkins. 

9. Sodium Sulphate Workers Union, No. 2 
and Horseshoe airs Mining Co., Ltd., Ormis- 
ton, Sask—H. 8S. Johnstone. 


10. ar as Association of Machinists 
and Macdonald Bros. Aircraft Ltd., (Office 
and Stores Depts. of Robinson St. Division), 
Winnipeg, Man.—H. 8S. Johnstone. 


11. United Steelworkers of America and the 
Steel Company of Canada (St. Ambroise St. 
plant), Montreal, P.Q—R. Trepanier. 

12. United Steelworkers of America and the 
Steel Company of Canada (Dominion Wire 
Works), St.y Josephapoias bachine,..P.O——R, 
Trepanier. 

13. United Steelworkers of America and the 
Steel Company of Canada (Notre Dame & 
Charlevoix Sts.. plant). St. Henri, P.Q.—R. 
Trepanier. 


14. Stelco Employees’ Association and Steel 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Lachine, P.Q——R. 


Trepanier. 


15. Steleo Employees’ Association and Steel 
Company of Canada, Ltd., (Notre Dame St. 
plant) Montreal, P.Q. Le, Trepanier. 

16. Association of Employees “Aircraft Divi- 
sion” and Canadian Car and Foundry Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q—B. Rose. 


17. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and the National Harbours Board, 
Montreal, P.Q—L. Pepin. 

18. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and the National Harbours Board, 
Quebec, P.Q—L. Pepin. 

19. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks and Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway (clerical employees and freight 
handlers) —B. Rose. 

20. Canadian Union of Asbestos Workers, 
Local No, 5 and Bell Asbestos Mines, Ltd., 
Thetford Mines, P.Q—B. Rose. 
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21. Employees’ Union of Wartime Metals 
Corp. (C.C.L.O. and Wartime Metals Cor- 
poration, Black Lake, P.Q.)—B. Rose. 


Applications Referred to Provincial 
Administration 


During the month, 14 applications were re- 
ferred to provincial administration under 
agreements between the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments. Of these 12 were 
referred to British Columbia and 2 to Ontario. 

Those referred to British Columbia were: 


1. United Steelworkers of America and the 
Lawrence Manufacturing Co., Vancouver, B.C. 


2. United Steelworkers of America and 
Western Steel Products Corp., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. 


3. Amalgamated Shipwrights, Joiners, Boat- 
builders and Caulkers Local No. 2 and various 
shipyards, Vancouver, B.C. 


4. United Steelworkers of America, Local 
2765 and National Machinery Company Lids 
Vancouver, B.C. 


5. Independent Smelterworkers’ Union and 
the Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of 
Canada, Ltd. (Tadanac & Warfield plants), 
Trad BC. 

6. International Association of Machinists, 
Lodge No. 692 and Vivian Diesel & Munitions, 
Ltd. (Plants Nos. 1 and 2), Vancouver, B.C. 


7. United Steelworkers of America, Local 
3254 and Blair Iron — New W estininster 
BiG, 


8. United Steelworkers of America, Local 
2952 and the Vivian Diesel & Munitions Lid. 
(Vivian Engine Works), Vancouver, B.C. 


9. Shipwrights, Joiners and Caulkers Indus- 
trial Union, Local No. 1 and Burrard (Van- 
couver) Dry Dock Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


10. Shipwrights, Joiners and Caulkers Indus- 
trial Union, Local No. 1 and Burrard Dry Dock 
Co., Ltd., North Vancouver, B.C. 


11. Shipwrights, Joiners and Caulkers Indus- 
trial Union, Local No. 1 and North Van Ship 
Repairs, Tea North Vancouver, B.C. 


12. Trail and District Smelterworkers’ 
Union, Local No. 480 (C.I.0-C.C.1L), and the 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Trail, B.C. 


Applications Referred to Ontario 


1. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local B1023 and Port Arthur Ship- 
building Co., Port Arthur, Ont. 


2. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, Division No. 279, and Eastview 
Bus Service, Ltd., Eastview, Ont. 
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Applications Recently Received 


1. Montreal Packing Plant Employees’ 
Federal Union, Local 66, and Eastern Abattoir 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


Local 
Corp., 


2. United Steelworkers of America, 
3272, and Western Steel Products 
St. Boniface, Man. 
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3. British Columbia Seamen’s Union and 
Canadian National Steamship, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. 

4. Winnipeg Electric Employees’ Federated 
Council, One Big Union, Winnipeg, Man., and 
Winnipeg Electric Company, Winnipeg, Man. 

5. United Steelworkers of America, Local 
3238, and Canadian Rogers Sheet Metal and 
Roofing Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 


Administration of Wartime Labour Relations Regulations— 
British Columbia, Ontario, and New Brunswick 


HREE Orders in Council, approving 
agreements with the provinces of On- 
tario, British Columbia and New Brunswick 
under which the provinces assume responsi- 
bility for the administration of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations in the case of 
all industries normally outside Dominion 
jurisdiction were announced recently. They 
are P.C. 2911, dated April 27, 1944, concerning 
Ontario, P.C. 3062, also dated April 27, 1944, 
concerning British Columbia, and P.C. 3455, 
dated May 9, 1944, concerning New Bruns- 
wick. 

This means that the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) will continue to have 
direct jurisdiction over those industries which 
came under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act in peacetime, as well as— 

(a) Where employees in more than one 
province, of the same employer, are 
affected; or 

(b) Where employees in more than one 
province of several employers are 
affected, as provided for in subsection 3 
of section 5 of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. 


The provinces will administer the Dominion 
Regulations in their application to all other 
industries in the cases of Ontario, British Col- 
umbia, and New Brunswick. 

In the provinces of Ontario and New Bruns- 
wick, Boards have already been established to 
administer the Federal Regulations in those 
industries where responsibility is now assumed 
by the provinces. In the case of British 
Columbia it is anticipated that the provincial 
adminis*ration will be directly under the Min- 
ister of Labour for the province. 

The Orders in Council provide that either 
employer or employee or an organization of 
either employers or employees may appeal 
against any decision of the provincial author- 
ity, regarding the administration of the regula- 
tions, to the Wartime Labour Relations Board 


(National), on leave being given by that 
Board, or on leave being given by the ad- 
ministering authority in the province, within 
15 days of the issue of the decision to which 
exception is taken. The National Board may 
dismiss the appeal, or may alter the decision 
of: the provincial authority. 


While the administering authority for the 
province may make regulations governing the 
procedure for the administration of the Fed- 
eral Regulations, they shall not be inconsis- 
tent with the latter. 

It is provided that the Dominion Govern- 
ment will pay two-thirds of the costs of the 
province in regard to administration, and the 
province will pay the remaining third. 

In the cases of all three provinces the 
Dominion Regulations will now be made ap- 
plicable to those industries in which indus- 
trial relations had been previously a 
provincial matter, as well as in the industries 
now being returned to provincial jurisdiction. 
However, Conciliation Boards where neces- 
sary will still be constituted by the Dominion 
authority in all cases called for in the Regula- 
tions, although the province will pay one- 
third of the cost of Boards in cases now to 
be under provincial jurisdiction. 

The New Brunswick Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board was set up by Order in Council 
P.C. 3455 dated May 9. 


The Minister of Health and Labour for 
New Brunswick is to be the Chairman of 
the Board. The vice-chairman is Mr. C. J. A. 
Hughes of Fredericton. 

The other members are Mr. G. R. Melvin, 
Secretary-Treasurer, New Brunswick Federa- 
tion of Labour, Saint John, N.B.; Mr. R. F. 
Gould, Executive Board member of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, Moncton, N.B.; 
Mr. R. W. Cameron, lumberman, Frederic- 
ton, N.B.; Mr. C. A. Beatteay, Manager, 
Snowflake Lime Co., Ltd., Saint John, N.B. 
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Text of Order in Council P.C. 2911 re administration within the Province 
of Ontario of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


Whereas section 36 of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, (Order in Council P.C, 
1003 of Feb. 17,1944) provides that the Minister 
of Labour may, with the approval of the Gover- 
nor in Council, enter into an agreement with 
the government of any province to provide for 
the administration within that province of the 
said Regulations or any part thereof and, that 
such agreement may provide for the manner in 
which the Minister of Labour shall exercise the 
powers conferred on him under the said section 
and for the transfer to the government of the 
province or persons specified by the government 
of the province of all or any part of the juris- 
diction in respect of matters within the province 
conferred on the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board by the said Regulations, and for a pro- 
cedure whereby an appeal may be had to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board from a de- 
cision made in the exercise of the jurisdiction 
so conferred, and for the reimbursement of the 
province in respect of expenses so incurred; 

And whereas pursuant thereto the Minister 
of Labour submits for approval an agreement 
dated 12th April, 1944, entered into by him 
with the Minister of Labour of the Province 
of Ontario, to provide for the administration 
of the said Regulations in the said Province; 

Therefore His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour, is pleased to approve the 
said agreement, of which a copy is hereto 
annexed as Schedule A, and it is hereby ap- 
proved accordingly. 


And whereas it is deemed necessary by 
reason of the war, for the security, defence, 
peace, order and welfare of Canada and for 
the effective prosecution of the war that the 
order hereinafter set out be made; 


Therefore His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council, on the same recommendation 
and under the authority of the War Measures 
Act, is pleased to make and doth hereby make 
the following Order: 


ORDER 


1. In this Order, unless the context otherwise 
requires, words and expressions have the same 
meaning as in the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, Order-in-Council P.C. 1003 of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1944. 


2. (1) Except as otherwise hereinafter pro- 
vided, the jurisdiction and powers of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations with 
respect to 


(i) employees in the Province of Ontario 
described by the provisions of paragraphs 
(b) and (c) of subsection one of section three 
of the said Regulations, 

(i1) the employers of all such employees in 
their relations with such employees, and 


(iii) trade unions, employees’ organizations 
and employers’ organizations composed of 
such employees or employers 

are hereby vested in the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board, and all the provisions of the said 
Regulations relating or referring to the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board shall relate and refer, 
mutatis mutandis, to the said Ontario Labour 
Relations Board. 


(2) The provisions of subsection one of this 
section shall not affect, nor be deemed to vest 
in the Ontario Labour Relations Board, the 
jurisdiction of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board under the said Regulations with respect 
to 

(i) any matter where employees in more 
than one province of a common employer are 
affected, or 

(11) any matter arising out of subsection 
three of section five of the said Regulations 
where employees in more than one province 
of several employers are affected, or 


(iii) any proceedings pending before the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board at the date 
of this Order including any such proceedings 
with respect to the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, Limited, and its employees in the 
Province of Ontario or any other matter with 
respect to such Company and its said em- 
ployees arising out of or relating to such 
proceedings or the existing dispute between 
the Company and its said employees. 


3. (1) Any employer, employee, employers’ 
organization, trade union, or employees’ organi- 
zation imterested in or affected by any decision 
or order of the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
made pursuant to the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, may appeal to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board by leave of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board or the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board if the application for such 
leave has been made within fifteen days of the 
issue of such decision or order of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, or within such longer 
period as may be allowed by the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board. 


(2) On any such appeal the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board may dismiss the appeal or 
make the decision or order which in its opinion 
the Ontario Labour Ré€ations Board should 
have made. 


4. The Ontario Labour Relations Board may 
make regulations governing its procedure not 
inconsistent with the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations or the Regulations made by 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board there- 
under. 


5. The expenditures incurred by the Minister 
of Labour under any agreement executed under 
section two of this Order shall be paid out 
of moneys appropriated for the administration 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 
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Text of Agreement between the Dominion and the Province of Ontario re 
Administration of Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


P.C, 2911 


This Agreement made this 12th day of April, 
1944, between His Majesty the King in 
the right of the Dominion of Canada, rep- 
resented by the Minister of Labour of 
Canada, hereinafter called “the Dominion” 
of the One Part; and His Majesty in the 
right of the Province of Ontario, repre- 
sented by the Minister of Labour of 
Ontario hereinafter called “the Province” 


of the Other Part. 


Whereas the Province has enacted appropriate 
legislation to apply the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, Order-in-Council P.C. 1003 of 
February 17, 1944, and amendments to employ- 
ees described in paragraph (c¢) of subsection 
one of section three of the said Regulations, 
to employers of all such employees in their 
relations with such employees and to trade 
unions, employees’ organizations and employers’ 
organizations composed of such employees and 
employers; and 

Whereas under the provisions of Section 
thirty-six of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations the Minister of Labour of Canada 
is authorized with the approval of the Governor 
General in Council to enter into an agreement 
with the Government of any province to pro- 
vide for the administration within the province 
of such Regulations; and 

Whereas the parties hereto desire to enter 
into such an agreement to provide for the 
administration within the Province of Ontario 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 

Now therefore the parties hereto pursuant to 
the provisions of Section thirty-six of the afore- 
said Regulations covenant and agree with each 
other as follows:— 

1. (1) In this agreement, unless the context 
otherwise requires, words and expressions have 
the same meaning as in the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. 

(2) Im this agreement 

(a) “Dominion Minister” means the Minister 
of Labour of Canada; 

(b) “Provincial Minister” means the Minister 
of Labour of Ontario; 

(c) “National Board” means the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board appointed un- 
der the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations; 

(d) “Provincial Bogard” means the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board appointed by 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council of 
the Province of Ontario to administer 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations in the Province of Ontario; 

(e) “Regulations” means the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, Order-in-Council 
P.C. 1003 of February 17, 1944, and 
any amendments made thereto by the 
Governor General in Council. 


2. The Province by Order of the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council will appoint a Provincial 
Board to exercise the powers of the National 
Board under the Regulations in relation to all 
matters in respect of which jurisdiction is trans- 
ferred to it under this agreement, and will ap- 
point an executive officer to be the Chief Exe- 
cutive Officer of such Provincial Board. 


3. (1) The Provincial Board will consist of a 
chairman and an even number of members, not 
exceeding a total of six, representative of em- 
ployers and employees. 


(2) The Chairman and Chief Executive Offi- 
cer of the Provincial Board will be appointed 
after consultation between the Dominion Minis- 
ter and the Provincial Minister and will be 
acceptable to both such Ministers. 


(3) Members of the Provincial Board who 
represent employees and employers will be 
selected from time to time from panels of names 
submitted by appropriate labour and employer 
organizations respectively at the request of the 
Provincial Minister, after consultation between 
the Dominion Minister and the Provincial 
Minister and will be acceptable to both such 
Ministers. 

(4) The remuneration of members of the 
Provincial Board and the Chief Executive Officer 
of such Board will be fixed at the following 
rates except to the extent such rates are 
altered by subsequent agreement between the 
Dominion Minister and the Provincial Min- 
ister :— P 

Chairman—Twenty dollars per day and each 
other members fifteen dollars per day, when 
engaged on the work of the Board together 
with necessary expenses when absent from his 
place of residence on the work of the Board: 

Chief executive officer—salary at a rate 
agreed on by the Dominion Minister and Pro- 
vincial Minister. 

4. The jurisdiction of the National Board 
under the Regulations is transferred to the 
Provincial Board with respect to employees 
in the Province of Ontario described by the 
provisions of paragraphs (b) and (c) of sub- 
section one of section three of the Regulations, 
the employers of all such employees in their 
~~lations with such employees, and trade unions, 
employees’ organizations and employers’ organi- 
zations composed of such employees or em- 
ployers. 

5. (1) Any employer, employee, employers’ 
organization, trade union, or employees’ organi- 
zation interested im or affected by any decision 
or order of the Provincial Board may appeal to 
the National Board, by leave of the National 
Board or the Provincial Board if the appli- 
eation for such leave has been made within 
fifteen days of the issue of such decision or 
order of the Provincial Board, or within such 
longer period as may be allowed by the National 
Board. 

(2) On any such appeal the National Board 
may dismiss the appeal or make the decision or 
order which in its opinion the Provincial Board 
should have made. 


6. The Provincial Board may make regulations 
governing its procedure not inconsistent with 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
or the regulations made by the National Board 
thereunder. 


7. The services of the conciliation officers of 
the Provincial and the Dominion Departments 
of Labour will be utilized as required in the 
administration of the Regulations in accordance 
with such arrangements as are made from time 
to time between the Dominion Minister and 
Provincial Minister. 


8. Where pursuant to section thirteen of the 
Regulations a conciliation officer recommends 
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the appointment of a Conciliation Board in rela- 
tion to an employer and his employees in a 
matter within the jurisdiction of the Provincial 
Board, he will transmit his report to the Pro- 
vincial Minister who will forthwith transmit 
the same to the Dominion Minister along with 
whatever recommendation he sees fit to make 
with respect thereto. 


9. The Provincial Board will be responsible 
for the proper administration and enforcement 
of the Regulations within the province as to 
all matters transferred to its jurisdiction pur- 
suant to this agreement. 


10. Except to the extent the provisions of this 
section are altered by subsequeniti agreement 
between the Dominion and Provincial Ministers, 
the costs of administration of the Regulations 
within the Province of Ontario will be divided 
in the manner following: 


(1) The Dominion will reimburse the Pro-- 


vince for two-thirds of its disbursements made 
in the administration of the Regulations in 
respect of: 

(a) Remuneration, travelling and living 
expenses of memebers of the Provincial 
Board and full time personnel employed by 
the Provincial Board; 

(b) Telegraph, telephone, postage, print- 
ing, stationery and supplies expenses of the 
Provincial Board; 

(ce) Office rentals for accommodation of 
the Provincial Board and staff where such 
accommodation is not provided on premises 
owned by the Province; 

(d) Accounts of legal agents employed by 
the Attorney General of Ontario in the 
prosecution of offences under the Regula- 
tions, court costs and witness fees paid in 
connection with such prosecution if certified 
or taxed by the Attorney General of On- 
tario. 

(2) The Province will reimburse the Do- 
minion for one+third of its disbursements made 
for Conciliation Boards appointed under the 
Regulations in relation to matters in respect 
of which jurisdiction is transferred to the 
Provincial Board under this agreement, the 
amount of such disbursements being certified 
by the Comptroller of the Treasury. 


11. The Province agrees to maintain adequate 
records of all expenditures incurred in respect 
of which it requests the Dominion to contribute 
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under this agreement, such records to be segre- 
gated from although reconciled with the con- 
tinuing books of account of the province and 
undertakes to furnish such information and pro- 
duce such records, documents, files, directly or 
indirectly connected with the operation of this 
agreement as officers of the Dominion may deem 
necessary to permit full examination and audits. 


12. It is agreed that statements of accounts 
for expenditures made by the Province when 
submitted for Dominion contribution pursuant 
to the provisions of this agreement shall be 
accompanied by a certificate of the Provincial 
Auditor and be made in such form as the 
Dominion Minister may direct from time to 
time. 


13. It is agreed that disbursements of the 
Province shall not be eligible for payment of 
the contributions of the Dominion unless they 
are made in legal tender or by cheques or other 
instruments drawn on a chartered bank, and 
that the Dominion shall not be liable for any 
claim for expenditure submitted by the Pro- 
vince under the terms of this agreement unless 
such claim is submitted within 120 days next 
after the last day of the month in which the 
expenditure described in the claim was in- 
curred. 

14. This agreement may be terminated by 
either party on six months’ notice. 

15. The parties hereto will take steps to ob- 
tain any further approval of this agreement 
necessary to give it legal effect. 

In witness whereof, the Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour of Canada, has 
hereunto set his hand on behalf of the Dominion 
of Canada and the Honourable Charles Daley, 
Minister of Labour of the Province of Ontario, 
has hereunto set his hand on behalf of the 
Province of Ontario. 


Signed on behalf of the 
Dominion of Canada by 


the Hon. Humphrey | HuMpuHReY MitTcHey 
aay in the presence 
oO. 

A. H. Brown 


Signed on behalf of the 
Province of Ontario by 
the Hon. Charles Daley, 
in the presence of 


CHARLES DALEY 


L. E. BLACKWELL 


Text of Agreement between the Dominion and the Province of British 
Columbia re Administration of Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


SCHEDULE “A” 


This Agreement made this 18th day of April, 
1944, between His Majesty the King in the 
right of the Dominion of Canada, repre- 
sented by the Minister of Labour of Canada, 
hereinafter called “the Dominion” of the 
one part; and His Majesty the King in the 
right of the Province of British Columbia, 
represented by the Minister of Labour for 
British Columbia, hereinafter called “the 
Province” of the other part. 

Whereas the Province has enacted the “War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations Act” (ito 
come into force on a date to be fixed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor by his Proclamation) to 
apply the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions, Order in Council P.C. 1003 of February 
17, 1944, and amendments. to employees de- 
scribed in paragraph (c) of subsection one of 


section three of ithe said Regulations, to em- 
ployers of all such employees in their relations 
with such employees and to trade unions, em- 
ployees’ organizations and employers’ organiza- 
tions composed of such employees and employ- 
ers’ and 


Whereas under the provisions of Section 36 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
the Minister of Labour of Canada is authorized 
with the approval of the Governor in Council 
to enter into an agreement with the government 
of any province to provide for the administra- 
tion within the province of such regulations; 
and 

Whereas the parties hereto desire to enter 
into such an agreement to provide for the 
administration within the Province of British 
Columbia of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations: . 
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Now therefore the parties hereto pursuant 
to the provisions of Section 36 of the aforesaid 
regultations covenant and agree with each other 
as follows:— 


1. (1) In this agreement, unless the context 
otherwise requires, words and expressions have 
the same meaning as in the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. 

(2) In this agreement 

(a) “Dominion Minister” means the Minis- 
ter of Labour of Canada, 

(6) “Provincial Minister’ means the Minis- 
ter of Labour for British Columbia, 

(c) “National Board” means the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board appointed 
under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, 

(d) “Reguiations’ means the Wartime La- 
bour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003 
of February 17, 1944, and any amend- 
ments made thereto by the Governor 
General in Council. 

2. The Province shall cause the “Wartime 

Labour Relations Regulations Act’ of the 
Province of British Columbia to be proclaimed. 


3. The Provincial Minister shall administer 
the Regulations in the Province of British 
Columbia in relation to all matters in respect 
of which jurisdiction is transferred to him 
under this agreement. 


4. (1) Except as otherwise hereinafter pro- 
vided, the jurisdiction of the National Board 
under the Regulations shall be transferred to 
the Provincial Minister with respect to em- 
ployees in the Province of British Columbia 
described by the provisions of paragraphs (b) 
and (c) of subsection one of section three of 
the Regulations, the employers of all such em- 
ployees in their relations with such employees, 
and trade unions, employees’ organizations and 
employers’ organizations composed of such 
employees or employers. 

(2) The provisions of subsection one of this 
section shall not be deemed to include the 
transfer of the jurisdiction of the National 
Board under the Regulations with respect to 


(i) any matter where employees in more 
than one province of a common em- 
ployer are affected, or 

(ii) any matter arising out of subsection 
three of section five of the Regulations 
where employees in more than one 
province of several employers are 
affected. 


5. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
four of this agreement, the National Board may 
exercise the jurisdiction vested in it under the 
Regulations with respect to any proceeding 
pending before it on the date this agreement is 
approved by the Governor General in Council. 

6. (1) Any employer, employee, employers’ 
organization, trade union, or employees’ or- 
ganization interested in or affected by any 
decision or order of the Provincial Minister 
may appeal to the National Board, by leave of 
the National Board or the Provincial Minister 
if the application for such leave has been made 
within fifteen days of the issue of the decision 
or order by the Provincial Minister or within 
such longer period as may be allowed by the 
National Board. 

(2) On any such appeal the National Board 
may dismiss the appeal or make the decision 
or order which in its opinion the Provincial 
Minister ought to have made. 

td 
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7. The Provincial Minister may make such 
regulations governing his procedure not incon- 
sistent. with the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations or the regulations made by the 
National Board. 


8. The services of the conciliation officers of 
Provincial and Dominion Departments of Labour 
shall be utilized as required in the administra- 
tion of the Regulations for the investigation of 
applications for certification and conciliation 
purposes, in accordance with such arrange- 
ments as are made between the Dominion 
Minister and Provincial Minister, provided that 
the Dominion Minister may in any circumstances 
where in his opinion a matter of more than 
provincial importance is involved, instruct a 
Dominion Conciliation Officer to confer with 
the interested parties. 


9. Where pursuant to section thirteen of the 
Regulations a conciliation officer recommends 
the appointment of a Conciliation Board in 
relation to an employer iand his employees in a 
matter within the jurisdiction of the Provin- 
cial’ Minister, he will transmit his report to 
the Provincial Minister, who will forthwith 
transmit the same to the Dominion Minister 
along with whatever recommendation he sees 
fit to make with respect thereto. 


10. The Provincial Minister will be responsible 
for the proper administration and enforcement 
of the Regulations within the Province as to 
all matters transferred-to his jurisdiction pur- 
suant to this agreement. 


1l. Except to the extent that the provisions 
of this section are modified by subsequent 
agreement between Dominion and Provincial 
Ministers, the following provisions in regard 
to the cost of administration of the Regula- 


‘tions within the Province shall have effect:— 


(a) The Dominion will reimburse the Prov- 
ince for two thirds of its disbursements 
made in the administration of the 
Regulations in respect of— 

(i) remuneration, travelling and living ex- 
penses of full time personnel employed 
in the administration of the Regula- 
tions; 

(ii) telegraph, telephone, postage, printing 
and stationery and supplies expenses; 

(iii) office rentals where the office accom- 
modation is not provided on premises 
owned by the Province; 

(iv) prosecutions under the Regulations. 

(b) The Province will reimburse the Do- 
minion for one-third of its disburse- 
ments made for Conciliation Boards 
appointed under the Regulations. such 
disbursements being certified by the 
Comptroller of the Treasury. 


12. (1) The Province agrees to maintain 
adequate records of all expenditures incurred 
in’ respect of which it requests the Dominion 
to contribute under this agreement, such records 
to be segregated from although reconciled with 
the continuing books of accounts of the Prov- 
ince and undertakes to furnish such information 
and produce such records connected with the 
operation of the agreement as officers of the 
Dominion may deem necessary to permit full 
examination and audit. 


(2) All statements of account for expendi- 
tures submitted by the Province for reimburse- 
ment pursuant to this agreement will be ac- 
companied by a certificate of the Provincial 
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Auditor and made in such form as_ the 
Dominion may direct from time to time. 

(3) Disbursements of the Province shall not 
be eligible for payment of contributions unless 
they are made in legal tender or by cheque or 
other instrument drawn on a chartered bank 
and the Dominion shall not be liable for any 
claim for expenditure submitted by the Prov- 
ince under the agreement unless such claim is 
submitted within 120 days next after the end 
of the month in which the ependiture described 
in the claim was incurred. 

13. This agreement may be terminated by 
either party on six months’ notice. 

14. The parties hereto will take steps to 
obtain any further approval of this agreement 
necessary to give it legal effect. 
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In witness whereof, the Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, has hereunto 
set his hand on behalf of the Dominion of 
Canada, and the Honourable George Sharratt 
Pearson has hereunto set his hand on behalf 
of the Province of British Columbia. 


Signed on behalf of the Dominion of Canada 
by the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minis- 
ter of Labour for Canada in the presence of 


A. MacNamara. 
HUMPHREY MITCHELL. 


Signed on behalf of the Province of British 
Columbia by the Honourable George Sharratt 
Pearson, Minister of Labour for the Province 
of British Columbia, in the presence of Adam 


Bell. 
GEO. 8S. PEARSON. 


Text of Order in Council P.C. 3062 ie administration within the Province 
of British Columbia of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


Whereas section 36 of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations (Order in Council P.C. 
1003 of February 17, 1944) provides that the 
Minister of Labour may, with the approval of 
the Governor in Council, enter into an agree- 
ment with the government of any province to 
provide for the administration within that 
province of the said Regulations or any part 
thereof and that such agreement may provide 
for the manner in which the Minister of Labour 
shall exercise the powers conferred on him under 
the said section and for the transfer to the 
government of the province or persons specified 
by the government of the province of all or 
any part of the jurisdiction in respect of matters 
within the province conferred on the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board by the said Regulations, 
and for a procedure whereby an appeal may 
be had to the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
from a decision made in the exercise of the 
jurisdiction so conferred, and for the reimburse- 
ment of the province in respect of expenses so 
incurred; 

And whereas pursuant thereto the Minister 
of Labour submits for approval an agreement 
dated 18th April, 1944, entered into by him 
with the Minister of Labour of the Province 
of British Columbia, to provide for the admin- 
istration of the said Regulations in the said 
Province; 

Therefore His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour, is pleased to approve the 
said agreement, of which a copy is herto annexed 
as Schedule A, and it is hereby approved 
accordingly. 

And whereas it is deemed necessary by reason 
of the war, for the security, defence, peace, 
order and welfare of Canada and for the effec- 
tive prosecution of the war that the order 
hereinafter set out be made: 

Therefore His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council, on the same recommendation 
and under the authority of the War Measures 
Act, is pleased to make and doth hereby make 
the following Order: 


ORDER 


1. In this Order, unless the context otherwise 
requires, words and expressions have the same 
meaning as in the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, Order in Council P.C. 1003 of 
February 17, 1944. 

2. (1) The jurisdiction and powers of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations with 
respect to 
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(i) employees in the Province of British 
Columbia described by the provisions 
of paragraph (0b) and (c) of subsec- 
tion one of section three of the said 
Regulations, 

(ii) the employers of all such employees in 

. their relations with such employees, 
and 

(iii) trade unions, employees’ organizations 

and employers’ organizations composed 

of such employees or employers. 


are hereby vested in the Minister of Labour of 
the Province of British Columbia and all the 
provisions of the said Regulations relating or 
referring to the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board shall relate and refer, mutatis mutandis, 
to the said Minister of Labour of the Province 
of British Columbia. 


(2) The provisions of subsection one of this 
section shall not be deemed to include the 
transfer of the jurisdiction of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board under the Regulations 
with respect to 

(i) any matter where employees in more 
than one province of a common em- 
ployer are affected, or 

(ii) any matter arising out of subsection 
three of section five of the Regulations 
where employees in more than one 
province of several employers are 
affected; 


3. (1) Any employer, employee, employers’ 
organization, trade union, or employees’ organi- 
zation interested in or affected by any decision 
or order of the Minister of Labour of the 
Province of British Columbia made pursuant 
to the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
may appeal to the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board by leave of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board or the Minister of Labour of the 
Province of British Columbia if the application 
for such leave has been made within fifteen 
days of the issue of such decision or order of 
the Minister of Labour of the Province of 
British Columbia, or within such longer period 
as may be allowed by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board. 

(2) On any such appeal the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board may dismiss the appeal or 
make the decision or order which in its opinion 
the Minister of Labour of the Province of 
British Columbia should have made. 


4. The Minister of Labour of the Province 
of British Columbia may make regulations 
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governing his procedure not inconsistent with 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations or 
the regulations made by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board thereunder. 

5. The expenditures incurred by the Minister 
of Labour of Canada under any agreement 
executed under section two of this Order shall 
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be paid out of moneys appropriated for the 
administration of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations. 


Certified to be a true copy. 


A. D. P. Heeney, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


Text of Order in Council P.C. 3455 re Administration within the Province 
of New Brunswick of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


Whereas section 36 of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations (Order in Council P.C. 
1003 of February 17, 1944) provides that the 
Minister of Labour may, with the approval of 
the Governor in Council, enter into an agree- 
ment with the government of any province to 
provide for the administration within that prov- 
ince of the said Regulations or any part thereof 
and that such agreement may provide for the 
manner in which the Minister of Labour shall 
exercise the powers conferred on him under the 
said section and for the transfer to the govern- 
ment of the province or persons specified by the 
government of the province of all or any part 
of the jurisdiction in respect of matters within 
the province conferred on the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board by the said Regulations, and 
for a procedure whereby an appeal may be had 
to the Wartime Labour Relations Board from 
a decision made in the exercise of the jurisdic- 
tion so conferred, and for the reimbursement 
of the province in respect of expenses so 
incurred; 

And whereas pursuant thereto the Minister 
of Labour submits for approval an agreement 
date 29th April, 1944, entered into by him with 
the Minister of Health and Labour of the 
Province of New Brunswick, to provide for 
the administration of the said Regulations in 
the said Province; 

Therefore His Excellency the Governor General 
in Council,'on the recommendation of the Minis- 
ter of Labour, is pleased to approve the said 
agreement, of which a copy is hereto annexed as 
Schedule A, and it is hereby approved 
accordingly. 

And whereas it is deemed necessary by reason 
of the war, for the security, defence, peace, 
order and welfare of Canada and for the 
effective prosecution of the war that the order 
hereinafter set out be made; 

Therefore His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the same recommendation 
and under the authority of the War Measures 
Act, is pleased to make and doth hereby make 
the following Order: 


ORDER 


1. In this Order, unless the context otherwise 
requires, words and expressions have the same 
meaning as in the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, Order in Council P.C. 1003 of 
February 17, 1944. 


2. (1) There shall be a New Brunswick War- 
time Labour Relations Board for the Province 
of New Brunswick (hereinafter called “the 
Provincial Board’) consisting of: the Minister 
of Health and Labour for the Province of New 
Telia aes who shall be Chairman of such 

oard, 


C. J. A. Hughes of Fredericton, N.B., who 
shall be Vice-Chairman of such Board, and the 
following members— 


Mr. G. R. Melvin, Secretary-Treasurer, New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour, Saint John, 


Mr. R. F. Gould, Executive Board Member of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and other Transport Workers, Moncton, 


Mr. R. W. Cameron, Lumberman, Frederic- 
ton, N.B. 

Mr. C. A. Beatteay, Manager, Snowflake Lime 
Company Ltd., Saint John, N.B. 


(2) The Chairman or Vice-Chairman and 
any two other members of the Provincial Board 
shall constitute a quorum, and in the absence 
of the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman shall act 
as Chairman of such Board. 

(3) A decision of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Provincial Board present and consti- 
tuting a quorum shall be the decision of the 
Provincial Board and in the event of a tie, 
the Chairman or Acting Chairman shall have a 
casting vote. 

(4) The Provincial Board and each member 
thereof shall have the powers of a Commissioner 
under Part I of the Inquiries Act. 

(5) The Provincial Board and each member 
thereof may receive and accept such evidence 
and information on oath, affidavit or otherwise 
as in its or his discretion it or he may deem 
fit and proper whether admissible as evidence 
in a court of law or not. 

(6) The Provincial Board shall determine its 
own procedure but shall in every case give 
an opportunity to all interested parties to 
present evidence and make representations. 

(7) The remuneration of each member of the 
Provincial Board, other than the vice-chairman, 
shall be fifteen dollars per day for each day 
engaged in work of the Provincial Board, 
together with actual living and _ travelling 
expenses when necessarily absent from his place 
of residence in connection with his duties as a 
member of such Board: the remuneration of 
the Vice-Chairman of such Board shall be at 
the rate of five hundred dollars per annum addi- 
tional to the remuneration payable to him as 
Chief Executive Officer of the New Brunswick 
Regional War Labour Board, together with 
actual living and travelling expenses when 
absent from Feredericton, N.B., in connection 
with his duties as Vice-Chairman of the Pro- 
vincial Board. 

(8) Mr. N. D. Cochrane, Director of Labour 
Relations, Province of New Brunswick, Frederic- 
ton, N.B., shall be the Chief Executive Officer 
of the Provincial Board and his remuneration 
as such shall be at the rate of nine hundred 
dollars per annum, additional to such remunera- 
tion as he may be paid by the Government of 
the Province of New Brunswick. 


3. The Provincial Board may make regula- 
tions governing its procedure not inconsistent 
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with the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
or the regulations made by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board thereunder. 


4. (1) Except as hereinafter provided, the 
jurisdiction and powers of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations with respect to 


(1) employees in the Province of New 
Brunswick described by the pro- 
visions of paragraphs (b) and (ce) 
of subsection one of section three of 
the said Regulations, 

the employers of all such employees 
in their relations with such employees, 
and 

trade unions, employees’ organizations 
and employers’ organizations com- 
posed of such employees or employers, 
are hereby vested in the Provincial 
Board and all the provisions of the 
said Regulations relating to or refer- 
ring to the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board shall relate and refer 
mutatis mutandis to the said Pro- 
vineial Board. 


(11) 


(111) 


(2) The provisions of subsection one of this 
section shall not affect nor be deemed to vest 
in the Provincial Board the jurisdiction of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board under the 
Regulations with respect to 

(1) any matter where employees in more 
than one province of a common 
employer are affected, or 

(ii) any matter arising out of subsection 
three of section five of the Regula- 
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tions where employees in more than 
one province of several employers are 
affected. 


5. The Wartime Labour Relations Board may 
exercise the jurisdiction vested in it under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations with 
respect to any proceeding pending before it on 
the date of this Order. 


6. (1) Any employer, employee, employers’ 
organization, trade union, or employees’ organi- 
zation interested in or affected by any decision 
or order of the Provincial Board made pur- 
suant to the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions may appeal to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board by leave of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board or the Provincial Board if the 
application for such leave has been made within 
fifteen days of the issue of such decision or 
order of the Provincial Board or within such 
longer period as may be allowed by the War- 
time Labour Relations Board. 


(2) On any such appeal the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board may dismiss the appeal or 
make the decision or order which in its opinion 
the Provincial Board should have made. 


7. The expenditures incurred by the Minister 
of Labour under any agreement executed under 
section two of this Order shall be paid out of 
moneys appropriated for the administration of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 


Certified to be a true copy. 


A. D. P. Heeney, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


Text of Agreement between the Dominion and the Province of New 
Brunswick re Administration of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


P.C. 3455 


SCHEDULE “A” 


This Agreement made this 29th day of April, 
1944, between His Majesty the King in the 
right of the Dominion of Canada, represented 
by the Minister of Labour of Canada, herein- 
after called “the Dominion” of the one part; 
and His Majesty the King in the right of the 
Province of New Brunswick represented by the 
Minister of Health and Labour of New Bruns- 
wick, hereinafter called “the Province’. of the 
other part. 

Whereas the Province has enacted appropriate 
leegislation to apply the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, Order in Council P.C. 1003 
of February 17, 1944, and amendments, to 
employeees described in paragraph (c) of sub- 
section one of section three of the said Regula- 
tions, to employers of all such employees in 
their relations with such employees and _ to 
trade unions, employees’ organizations and em- 
ployers’ organizations composed of such employ- 
ees and employers; and 

Whereas under the provisions of Section 
thirty-six of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations the Minister of Labour of Canada 
is authorized with the approval of the Governor 
General in Council to enter into an agreement 
with the Government of any province to pro- 
vide for the administration within the province 
of such Regulations; and 
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Whereas the parties hereto desire to enter 
into such an agreement to provide for the 
administration within the Province of New 
Brunswick of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations; 

Now therefore the parties hereto pursuant 
to the provisions of Section thirty-six of the 
aforesaid Regulations covenant and agree with 
each other as follows: 

1. (1) In this agreement, unless the context 
otherwise requires, words and expressions have 
the same meaning as in the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. 

(2) In this agreement 

(a) “Dominion Minister” means the Minister 
of Labour of Canada, 

(b) “Provincial Minister” means the Minister 
of Health and Labour of the Province of 
New Brunswick, 

(c) “National Board” means the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board appointed under 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions, 

(d) “Provincial Board” means the Board 
designated pursuant to the provisions of 
this agreement to administer the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations in the 
Province of New Brunswick, 

(e) “Regulations” means the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, Order in Council 
P.C. 1003 of February 17, 1944, and 
amendments. 
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2. The Dominion, by Order of the Governor 
General in Council, will appoint a Provincial 
Board to exercise the powers of the National 
Board under the Regulations in the Province of 
New Brunswick in relation to all matters in 
respect of which jurisdiction is transferred to 
it pursuant to this agreement or otherwise, and 
will provide for the appointment of an execu- 
tive officer who will be the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Provincial Board. 

3. (1) The Provincial Board will consist of 
a Chairman and an even number of other mem- 
bers, not exceeding a total of six, representa- 
tive of employers and employees and provision 
may be made for the appointment of a Vice- 
Chairman to preside over the Provincial Board 
in the absence of the Chairman. 

(2) The members of the Provincial Board 
will. be appointed after consultation by the 
Dominion Minister with the Provincial Minis- 
ter and the remuneration payable to such mem- 
bers shall be fixed at the same rates as are 
payable to members of the Regional War Labour 
Board for the Province of New Brunswick. 

(3) With the concurrence of the National 
War Labour Board, the staff, offices and other 
facilities of the Regional War Labour Board 
for the Province of New Brunswick will be 
made available for the use of and will be 
utilized by the Provincial Board in the adminis- 
tration of the Regulations in the Province of 
New Brunswick. 


4. (1) Except as otherwise hereinafter pro- 
vided the jurisdiction of the National Board 
under the Regulations shall be transferred to 
the Provincial Board with respect to employees 
in the Province of New Brunswick described 
by the provisions of paragraphs (b) and (c) of 
subsection one of section three of the Regula- 
tions, the employers of all such employees in 
their relations with such employees; and trade 
unions, employees’ organizations and employers’ 
organizations composed of such employees or 
employers. 

(2) The provisions of subsection one of this 
section shall not be deemed to include the 
transfer of the jurisdiction of the National 
Board under the Regulations with respect to 

(i) any matter where employees in more 
than one province of a common em- 
ployer are affected, or 

(ii) any matter arising out of subsection 
three of section five of the Regula- 
tions where employees in more than 
one province of several employers 
are affected. 

5. (1) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section four of this agreement, the National 
Board may exercise the jurisdiction vested in 
it under the Regulations with respect to any 
proceeding pending before it on the date this 
agreement is approved by the Governor General 
in Council. 

(2) Nothing contained in this agreement shall 
be deemed to preclude the Governor General in 
Council from revesting in the National Board 
jurisdiction under the Regulations relating to 
any particular matter which is otherwise within 
the jurisdiction of the Provincial Board by 
virtue of this agreement and whether or not at 
that time pending before the Provincial Board. 

6. (1) Any employer, employee, employers’ 
organization, trade union, or employees’ or- 
ganization interested in or affected by any 
decision or order of the Provincial Board may 
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appeal to the National Board, by leave of the 
National Board or the Provincial Board if the 
application for such leave has been made 
within fifteen days of the issue of such decision 
or order of the Provincial Board, or within 
such longer period as may be allowed by the 
National Board. 


(2) On any such appeal the National Board 
may dismiss the appeal or make the decision or 
order which in its opinion the Provincial 
Board should have made. 


_7. The Provincial Board may make regula- 
tions governing its procedure not inconsistent 
with the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
or the regulations made by the National Board 
thereunder. 


8. The services of the conciliation officers of 
the Provincial and the Dominion Departments 
of Labour will be utilized as required in the 
administration of the Regulations for the 
investigation of applications for certification 
and for conciliation purposes in accordance 
with such arrangements as are made from time 
to time between the Dominion Minister and 
Provincial Minister. 


9. Where pursuant to section thirteen of the 
Regulations a conciliation officer recommends 
the appointment of a Conciliation Board in 
relation to an employer and his employees in a 
matter within the jurisdiction of the Provin- 
cial Board, he will transmit the same to the 
Provincial Minister who will forthwith trans- 
mit the same to the Dominion Minister along 
with whatever recommendation he sees fit to 
make with reference thereto. - 


10. The Provincial Board will be responsible 
for the proper administration and enforcement 
of the Regulations within the province as to 
all matters transferred to its jurisdiction pur- 
suant to this agreement. 


11. Except to the extent that the provisions 
of this section are altered by subsequent agree- 
ment between the Dominion and Provincial 
Ministers, the following provisions in regard 
to the cost of administration of the Regula- 
tions in the Province of New Brunswick shall 
have effect: 


(1) The Province will reimburse the Do- 
minion for one-third of its disbursements 
for the administration of the Regulations 
in the Province of New Brunswick 
through the Provincial Board pursuant 
to this agreement including one-third of 
its disbursements made for Conciliation 
Boards appointed under the Regulations 
in relation to matters in respect of which 
jurisdiction is transferred to the Pro- 
vincial Board under this agreement. 

(2) For the purpose of this section, the dis- 
bursements of the Dominion shall in- 
clude the amount of the salaries and 
expenses of any additional staff of the 
Regional War Labour Board for the 
Province of New Brunswick which the 
Chairman or Vice-Chairman of that 
Board certifies as having been employed 
to provide for the administration of the 
Regulations in the Province. 

(3) The Dominion will reimburse the Province 
for two-thirds of its disbursements made 
in the prosecution of offences under the 
Regulations if certified or taxed by the 
Attorney-General for the Province and 
for salaries of any provincial staff at- 
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tached by arrangement with the National 
Board, for full time employment with 
the Provincial Board. 

(4) The Dominion shall, in January of each 
year, furnish to the Province a statement 
of disbursements payable by the Prov- 
ince pursuant to this agreement for the 
preceding calendar year certified by the 
Comptroller of the Treasury and the 
Province shall reimburse the Dominion 
for its share of such disbursements with- 
in two months after the receipt of such 
statement. 

(5) The Province will, in January of each 

year, furnish to the Dominion a state- 

ment of disbursements payable by the 

Dominion pursuant to this agreement 

for the preceding calendar year certified 

by the Provincial Auditor and _ the 

Dominion shall, within two months after 

receipt thereof, reimburse the Province 

for its share of such disbursements. 

Each party shall furnish to the other 

such particulars of accounts as may be 

deemed necessary by the other for pay- 
ment of the accounts. 
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12. This agreement may be terminated by 
either party on six months’ notice. 


13. The parties hereto will take steps to 
obtain any further approval of this agreement 
necessary to give it legal effect. 


In witness whereof, the Honourable Hum- 
phrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour of Canada, 
has hereunto set his hand on behalf of the 
Dominion of Canada and the Honourable J. 
Andre Doucet, Minister of Health and Labour 
of New Brunswick, has hereunto set his hand 
on behalf of the Province of New Brunswick. 


Signed on behalf of the Dominion of Canada 
by the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minis- 
ter of Labour of Camada, in the presence of 
A. MacNamara. 

HUMPHREY MITCHELL. 


Signed on behalf of the Province of New 
Brunswick by the Honourable J. Andre Doucet, 


Minister of Health and Labour of New 
Brunswick, in the presence of J. Edward 
Hughes. 


J. ANDRE DOUCET. 


Recent Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act 


With the bringing into effect on March 20, 
1944, of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, except as to matters pending, was 
declared to be of no effect. The Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act ts therefore con- 
sidered to be in effect and applying only to 
such cases in which applications for the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation had been received prior to the 
effective date of the new Regulations. 


During the month of April one Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation was established 
and the constitution of another was completed. 
Seven settlements were effected and one appli- 
cation was withdrawn. In one case the appli- 
cation for a Board was held in abeyance. Three 
Boards submitted their reports in connection 
with the following disputes: 


1. Between the Dominion Rubber Company 
Limited, Kitchener, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 80, United Rubber Workers 
of America. 


2. Between the Direct-Winters Transport, 
Windsor, Ont., and its employees, members of 
Local 880, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America. 

3. Between the Dominion Engineering Works 
Limited, Longueuil and Lachine, P.Q., and its 
employees, members of Lodges 1660 and 1596, 
International Association of Machinists. 


Board Established 


Canada Packers, Limited, Edmonton, 
Alta.x—On April 24, a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was established to deal with 
a dispute between Canada Packers, Limited, 
and its employees, members of Local 243, 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(L.G. April, 1944, p. 479). Mr. F. E. Harrison, 
Western Representative of the Federal De- 
partment of Labour, who was authorized on 
March 11, as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner to investigate the dispute in view of 
the inconclusive result of a representation 
vote of the employees held on April 14, 
recommended that a Board of Conciliation, and 
Investigation be established. At the end of the 
month, Rev. C. J. Foran, Edmonton, Alta., 
had been appointed a member of the Board on 
the nomination of the employees and the 
company had been requested to submit the 
name of a person to be appointed to the 
Board, following which the employers’ and 
employees’ nominees will be asked to confer 
with a view to making a joint recommendation 
of a person to be appointed chairman and 
third member of the Board. 


Board Fully Constituted 


Dominion Forge and Stamping Company, 
Windsor, Ont.—The constitution of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Dominion 
Forge and Stamping Company, Windsor, Ont., 
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and its employees, members of the United 
Automobile Workers of America (C.LO.) 
(L.G., April, 1944, p. 481), was completed 
during April. The personnel of the Board is 
as follows: Mr. Cecil A. Wright, K.C., Toronto, 
Ont., chairman, appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
Board; Messrs. J. J. Robinette and Bora 
Laskin, both of Toronto, Ont., appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and employees 
-espectively. 
Settlements 


West Coast Shipbuilders, Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C.—On April 17, copies of an agree- 
ment, which had been negotiated in settlement 
of the dispute between West Coast Ship- 
builders. Limited. and its employees, members 
of Local No. 1, Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders’ Union of Canada; Local No. 1, Amal- 
eamated Building Workers of Canada (Painters 
Section) ; Local No. 3, Amalgamated Electrical 
Workers, and Local No. 2, Dock and Shipyard 
Workers of Vancouver and District was re- 
ceived in the Department. The International 
Association of Machinists; the United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters; and the International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers did not accept the settlement 
agreed upon following the intervention of 
Honourable Mr. Justice S. E. Richards as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
(L.G., March, 1944, p.288) and for the time 
being these three unions are remaining without 
an agreement. 


The agreement between the company and the 
union is summarized in the article entitled 
“Recent Collective Agreements,’ appearing 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada, Limited, New Toronto, Ont.—On 
April 12, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, Ont., who was re- 
quested to endeavour to obtain a settlement 
of the dispute without recourse to strike vote 
procedure, forwarded to the Department copies 
of an agreement reached between the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, 
New Toronto, Ont., and its employees, mem- 
bers of Local 232, United Rubber Workers of 
America (L.G., Jan., 1944, p.51). The agree- 
ment betwen the company and the union is 
summarized in the article entitled ‘“ Recent 
Collective Agreements,” appearing elsewhere in 
this issue. 


Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Limited, Saint 
John, N.B.—As a result of the mediation of 
Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Fredericton, N.B., who was authorized 
as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
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to investigate a dispute between the Atlantic 
Sugar Refineries, Limited, Saint John, N.B., 
and its employees. members cf Local 20, Sugar 
Refinery Workers’ Union (L.G., Oct., 1948, 
p. 1358), an agreement was signed by the 
parties to the dispute. A summary of the 
agreement will be found in the article entitled 
“Recent Collective Agreements,” appearing 
elsewhere in this issue. In view of the settle- 
ment reached, union representatives agreed to 
withdraw the application. 


Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, St. 
Jerome, P.Q.—On April 3, Mr. R. Trepanier, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Montreal, P.Q., 
forwarded to the Department a copy of an 
agreement concluded between the Dominion 
Rubber Company, Limited, St. Jerome, P.Q., 
and its employees, members of Local 144, St. 
Jerome Rubber Workers Federal Union (L.G., 
Feb., 1944, p.177), terminating a dispute be- 
tween the parties. The agreement between 
the company and the union is summarized in 
the article entitled “ Recent Collective Agree- 
ments”, appearing elsewhere in this issue. 


Dominion Glass Company, Limited, Hamil- 
ton, Ont.—The chairman of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Dominion 
Glass Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and 
its employees, members of Local 3, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Glass Workers (C.C.L.) (L.G., 
July, 1943, p. 922), advised the Department on 
April 15, 1944, that the Board, which had ad- 
journed its hearings pending certification pro- 
ceedings being taken in the Ontario Labour 
Court, considered that its work was finished, 
as the applicant for the Board had been certi- 
fied as the bargaining agency for the Hamilton 
plant of the company. In view of the circum- 
stances this is now considered closed. 


Sudbury-Copper Cliff Suburban Electric 
Railway Company, Sudbury, Ont.—On April 
18, the Department received copies of an 
agreement which had been signed between the 
Sudbury-Copper Cliff Suburban Electric Rail- 
way Company, Sudbury, Ont., and its em- 
ployees, members of Division 269, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (L.G., April, 1943, p. 479). 
Mr. Bernard Wilson, Industrial Relations Off- 
cer, Ottawa, Ont., who had been appointed an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute, was successful in having 
the parties reach an amicable settlement of the 
matters in dispute. 

In view of the settlement reached, the repre- 
sentative of the applicant union requested that 
the application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation be 
withdrawn. The agreement between the com- 
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pany and the union is summarized in the 
article entitled “Recent Collective Agree- 


ments,” appearing elsewhere in this issue. 


Application Held 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Toronto, Ont.—On April 18, the representa- 
tive of the applicant union requested the 
Department to hold in abeyance the applica- 
tion for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation to deal with the 
dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Ticket Offices), Toronto, Ont., and 
its employees, members of Division 267, Cana- 


in Abeyance 
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dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., Feb., 1944, 
p.174). This action was taken in view of the 
fact that the Union had made application to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board (Na- 
tional) for certification as the bargaining agency 
of the employees concerned. Accordingly, the 
parties were advised that the application for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act would be held in abeyance 
pending the decision of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) on the application 
for certification. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, 
Kitchener, Ont., and its employees 


On April 18, the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Dominion Rubber Company, 
Limited, Kitchener, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 80, United ‘Rubber Workers 
of America (L.G., Feb., 1944, p. 174). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice J. G. Gillanders, 
Osgoode Hall, Toronto, Ont., chairman, ap- 
pointed on the joint recommendation of the 


other two members of the Board; Messrs. 


Walter J. McGibbon, Waterloo, Ont., and 
IF, Andrew Brewin, Toronto, Ont., appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 

The texts of the report of the Board and 
the minority report follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and in the matter of a 
dispute between the Dominion Rubber 
Company Limited and Local Union No. 
80, United Rubber Workers of America. 


To the Honourable Humpurey MircuHe., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you in connection with this dispute begs to 
submit. its report as follows:— 

The Board held sittings in Toronto and 
Kitchener, Ontario. At the sittings in Kitch- 
ener representatives of the Union and the 
Company attended before the Board submit- 
ting full and complete briefs setting out their 
submissions, and presented viva voce their 
views on the matters in dispute. 

The Union was represented by H. R. 
Mitchell, Dominion representative of the 
U.R.W.A.; Carl Fitzgerald, an employee and 
President of the local Union; and Paul Ernst, 
an employee and secretary of the local Union. 


The Company was represented by J. K. 
Sims as counsel: Paul Smith, secretary; and 
Willis Jones, Personnel Manager. 


In pursuance of the provisions of gs. 42: it 
should be noted that the Union representatives 
were good enough to state to the Board that 
they had no objection to Mr. Sims appearing 
as counsel for the Company before the Board. 


DisPuTE 


In the application for the establishment of 
this Board various matters were listed as those 
in dispute between the parties. Several of 
these had to do with wages, and this Board 
is without jurisdiction in respect thereof. 
The items of dispute falling within the juris- 
diction of the Board of Conciliation are 
limited to:— 


(a) Union shop. 

(b) Check-off. 

(c) Provisions respecting job progression. 

(d) Eligibility of certain employees as mem- 
bers of the Union for collective bargain- 
ing purposes. 


Tracts 


The Company owns and operates the 
Dominion Tire factory at Kitchener, Ontario, 
which includes three manufacturing divisions, 
the Tire Division, the Rubber Machinery 
Shops, and the Metal Products Division. This 
dispute concerns the three mentioned divisions 
of the Dominion Tire factory at Kitchener, 
which, for the purposes of this report, may be 
called The Company. 

The Company employs a total of some 1,386 
persons not all of whom are eligible as mem- 
bers of a collective bargaining organization. 
It is said that the Union has a paid-up mem- 
bership of approximately 800 out of a total of 
something over 900 employees eligible for 
membership. 
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The Union has been recognized as the 
bargaining agent for the Company’s employees 
since March 10, 1939, and since that date the 
parties have been operating under collective 
bargaining agreements. 

In 1943 negotiations began between the 
parties looking to the execution of a new 
agreement. In these negotiations the Union 
pressed for the inclusion of a clause providing 
for a union shop and for a check-off of union 
dues. The Company was opposed to both ‘of 
these demands in principle, and the parties 
finally found that they were unable to agree 
on these major matters and several items of 
lesser importance, which finally led to the 
request for the establishment of this Board. 

It is of importance in passing to note that 
it is admitted by both parties to the dispute 
that during the past year or more there is 
some history of recurring work stoppages and 
slow downs. .The Company mentioned these 
as indicating lack of control by the Union of 
its members, and as a reason why no form of 
closed shop should be recommended under the 
circumstances. The Union agrees that there 
have been unjustified work stoppages and 
slow downs; but say that they have consist- 
ently exercised their influence against such 
practices and ask for some added form of 
union security so that they may better co- 
operate in avoiding such disturbances in the 
future. They tendered to the Board letters 
and notices in support of their statement that 
they have been opposed to such stoppages in 
the past. 

It is unnecessary to more than note the fact 
that there have been stoppages and slow 
downs. It is no purpose of this Board to 
inquire into the details for the purpose of 
assessing any fault therefor, but it is desirable 
to sufficiently know the facts to make recom- 
mendations which might be of assistance in 
avoiding any recurrence in the future. 

The Union agreed with the suggestion that 
in the case of a work stoppage, slow down, or 
other dispute, the Union as Collective Bargain- 
ing Agent for the employees should not be 
neutral but take a definite stand and lend its 
active co-operation toward the adjustment of 
the trouble. 


DISCUSSION OF THE DISPUTE 


Both parties submitted carefully prepared 
and detailed written briefs in support of their 
position on the matters in dispute. The ques- 
tion of closed shop and union shop was 
discussed at length by both parties, both as a 
matter of principle and as applied to the 
circumstances. of the particular case. Under 
the circumstances here, it is not necessary to 
discuss the elaborate arguments for and against 
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a closed shop voiced before the Board. Ex- 
pressions of opinion from various sources 
were cited both for and against this principle. 
The circumstances at the present time make 
it undesirable to recommend the institution 
of any provisions which would or might limit 
the man-power otherwise available as em- 
ployees. The Company is fully engaged in 
the manufacture of tires, tubes, accessories, and 
other rubber products all for military or essen- 
tial civilian use. Any provision for a closed 
shop or union shop which made membership 
in a Union a condition of employment might 
tend to limit the available man-power. At 
this time this is undesirable. 


MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP PROVISION 


As an alternative to a union shop provision 
some form of maintenance of membership is 
asked. A maintenance of membership pro- 
vision is not a provision for a closed shop 
or a union shop. Features of a closed or union 
shop provision which are usually most severely 
criticized are absent. It does not give the 
union a monopoly of employment in the 
company covered by the agreement, and it 
does not make membership in any organization 
a condition of employment. It may take 
various forms, but it should be an ingredient 
‘of all that at the outset a period, possibly 
15 to 30 days, is provided in which every 
employee may exercise individual freedom 
of choice to be a member or not to be a 
member of the union for the term of the 
agreement. Within such period those em- 
ployees who are members of the union may 
elect to retire from membership. Employees 
who are not members may join with full 
knowledge that, having joined, they are bound, 
subject to the provisions of the agreement, to 
remain members in good standing for the 
term of the agreement. If freedom of choice 
is so given to each employee in this respect 
it may not be unreasonable to expect em- 
ployees who are members of the union at the 
termination of the period of election to accept 
the responsibility of remaining as such and 
supporting the union chosen as their bargain- 
ing agent during the term of the contract 
entered into by the union on behalf of the 
employees with the company. 

It is unnecessary and undesirable with the 
limited inquiry available here to express any 
opinion or recommendation based on principle. 
It may be dealt with in the light of what seems 
desirable on the facts of this particular situa- 
tion. It is evident that any steps which would 
result in strengthening control of stoppages 
and slow downs would be of assistance. The 
Company is of opinion that no measure 
to strengthen union security would be of. 
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assistance to this end. It points out that the 
Local Union is not separate from, but in fact 
is made up of, its members, who are em- 
ployees; that since 80 per cent of the 
employees are members of the Union the 
measure of control which the Union is willing 
or able to exercise is evidenced by past experi- 
ences. On the other hand the Union states 
that any measure tending to strengthen union 
security will better enable it to control its 
membership in preventing unnecessary stop- 
pages or slow downs, and in co-operating in 
more efficient production. 

Without expressing any view as to what 
result might be expected under the circum- 
stances here, the Union should be taken at its 
word and given an opportunity for a trial 
period to demonstrate to what extent it can 
fulfil its objective. This should be for a period 
of one year. If at the end of that time it 
appears that such a provision has not mate- 
rially contributed to the desired end, the 
Company might then be justified in declining 
to renew such a provision. In any event, by 
accepting a maintenance of membership pro- 
vision for such a limited period it should not 
at the end of the term be treated as a prece- 
dent or an admission by either party in 
negotiating any new agreement. | 

In view of abnormal conditions existing at 
the present time, and, particularly, in view 
of the shortage of manpower and replacements, 
any maintenance of membership provision 
should be subject to several conditions:— 

(a) Certain existing orders in council affect 
the right of the Company to engage or dis- 
charge, and of employees to accept or leave 
employment with the Company, without the 
permission of Selective Service authorities. 
Any provision in the agreement should, and 
would, be subject to the provisions of all 
orders in council regulations or statutes which 


from time to time might affect the right either 


of the Company to engage or discharge, or of 
employees to take employment with or leave 
the services of the Company; 

(b) In any case the Company should not be 
required by reason of any maintenance of 
membership provision to discharge any em- 
ployee whose services are irreplaceable. The 
question as to whether the services of any 
such employee can be reasonably replaced 
should primarily be for the Company, but in 
case of dispute between the parties on this 
point the matter should, if necessary, be dealt 
with as a dispute in accordance with the 
provisions of the agreement between the par- 
ties or the law applicable thereto. 

As a matter of trial the Board recommends 
the inclusion of a maintenance of membership 
provision subject to the conditions mentioned 
and for the limited time suggested. 
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CHECK-OFF 


As to any system of check-off of union dues 
and assessments annexed to or as comple- 
mentary to any provision for union security, 
the Board makes no recommendation. In prin- 
ciple various arguments are advanced pro 
and con. 

At the present time the Company on proper 
authority makes certain deductions from wages 
for other purposes, There is no doubt that 
the deduction of union dues would somewhat 
add to the Company’s clerical work. Divorced 
entirely from any question of principle, and 
without relation to the request of the Union, 
as a Union, but based on the request of in- 
dividual employees as such, it is recom- 
mended as a measure of co-operation that 
upon individual employees filing with the 
Company revocable orders or assignments in 
satisfactory and sufficient form, that the Com- 
pany give effect to the provisions of such 
orders or assignments while in the Company’s 
hands unrevoked, in so far as they may relate 
to union dues but not including any assess- 
ments or fines which the Union might under 
its Constitution, or otherwise, purport to levy 
on its members. 


List oF ELIGIBLES 


One of the minor points of difference be- 
tween the parties related to the eligibility of 
certain employees for membership in the 
Union as the collective bargaining agency 
recognized by the Company. These concern 
(a) several guards said to number seven. The 
facts show that these men are sworn in as 
constables, and while they do not carry arms 
these are available in case of necessity, and it 
is conceivable that occasions might arise 
where their interest as Union members might 
be in conflict with their duties. 

The Board recommends that persons in this 
category be not considered eligible for 
membership. 

(6b) Some five employees in the Product 
Control Laboratory: It appears that they act 
mainly as batch testers. 

The Board holds the view that there is 
nothing so confidential in the nature of their 
employment as to exclude them from union 
membership, and they should be considered 
eligible for membership. 


JOB PROGRESSION 


The parties do not appear to be far apart on 
this question. The union recognizes the neces- 
sity for qualification, and it is clear that the 
Company has in mind the desirability of recog- 
nizing the faithful service of employees with 
long seniority so far as is consistent with 
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efficient operation. It would seem much more 
important to approach questions of this kind 
as they arise with a measure of co-operation 
than to endeavour to lay down in precise 
terms any rigid rule which should be applied 
in all circumstances. The Board does not feel 
it necessary to make any further recommenda- 
tion in this respect. 

The Board desires to express its appreciation 
to both parties for the careful and complete 
manner in which they have submitted their 
views and for the spirit of co-operation shown 
in seeking a conciliation of their differences of 
vlew. 

Dated at Toronto this 3lst day of March, 
1944 

(Signed) J. G. Gillanders, Chairman. 


5 F, A. Brewin, Member. 


Minority Report 


In the Matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and in the matter of a 
dispute between the Dominion Rubber 
Company, Limited, and Local Union No. 
80, United Rubber Workers of Amenca. 


as 
The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


I have read the report of my fellow members 
of the Board and I wish to concur in the 
statements of fact and recommendations con- 
tained therein with one exception. I am un- 
able to recommend to you that a maintenance 
of membership clause be contained in or form 
part of any bargaining agreement between the 
Company and the bargaining agent of the 
Employees Local Union No. 80 of The United 
Rubber Workers of America. 


Many of the arguments against the closed 
shop apply to the maintenance of membership 
provision. The evolution of this clause, its 
workings and the experience of the companies 
operating with it in force in the U.S.A. are 
fully set forth in “Maintenance of Union 
Membership” by Bryce N. Stewart and Walter 
J. Cooper, published in 1943 by Industrial 
Relations Counsellors Inc.,, New York City, 
and I can do no better than refer you to this 
work. 


The Dominion Rubber Company voluntarily 
recognized Local 80 of the United Rubber 
Workers of America in 1939 as bargaining 
agent on behalf of the employees. This recog- 
nition, at a time when it was not compulsory, 
must have greatly strengthened the union as a 
force for good and at the present time the 
union has a membership of approximately 80 
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per cent of the qualified employees of the 
company. No doubt the Company expected 
an improvement in relations on granting recog- 
nition to the union. This has not been accom- 
plished and there has been endless trouble 
since that time with sit-downs, slow-downs 
and lack of co-operation, and the results have 
been very disappointing. 


The Union now seeks a closed shop or a 
maintenance of membership clause. The Union’s 
actions do not appear to have contributed 
towards any improvement in labour relations 
between the Company and its employees which 
would justify the Union in asking for this 
extension and which by its operation has the 
effect of calling upon the Company to main- 
tain and bolster the ranks of the Union and to 
recruit and maintain its membership rolls. 


The Company would be obliged to see that 
its employees maintained membership in the 
Union under penalty of loss of employment. It 
would be forced to discharge an employee who 
might at any time during the course of his 
employment alter his views regarding the value 
of his membership in this particular Union or 
disapprove of the actions of those in authority 
in the Union. Should such employee at any 
time refuse or neglect or be unable to pay 
dues to the Union and desire to withdraw 
therefrom the Company would be obliged to 
dispense with the services of such person who 
may be one of its very satisfactory employees. 
To place such a burden on the Company, 
particularly with the present existing labour 
shortage, does seem unfair. 


The right of a workman to belong to a 
union of his own choice implies the right to 
leave it. He should be under no obligation to 
explain the reason for his choice to anyone 
and all of our labour codes and statutes recog- 
nize and give effect to this principle. It is well 
established that compulsory membership in any 
organization is undesirable. 

A maintenance of membership clause would 
not in my opinion solve the difficulty existing 
here. It would be, I believe, generally unwork- 
able and would give rise to many problems 
dealing with strictly union matters in which the 
Company would be called upon to enforce the 
provisions of the clause and I therefore cannot 
recommend at this time and under present 
conditions that the Company be requested to 
accept a maintenance of membership clause, 
thereby recognizing and acknowledging some- 
thing to which it has declared itself opposed 
in principle. 


Dated at Waterloo, Ontario, this 22nd day 
of March, 1944. 


(Sed.) Walter J. McGibbon, Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Direct-Winters Transport, Windsor, 
Ont., and its Employees 


On April 15, the Minister of Labour received 
a unanimous report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with 
a dispute between Direct-Winters Transport, 
Windsor, Ont., and its employees, members of 
Local 880, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (L.G., April, 1944, p. 480). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice J. G. Gillanders, 
Supreme Court of Ontario, Toronto, Ont., 
chairman, appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board; Messrs. 
J. L. Cohen, K.C., Toronto, Ont., and Gordon 
P. Dickson, Windsor, Ont., appointed on the 
nomination of the employees and employer 
respectively. 

The report of the Board follows: 


Report of Board 
» 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
Direct-Winters Transport (employer), 
and its employees, members of Local 
880, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (employees) 

Toe: 

The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Board of Investigation and Concilia- 
tion established by you in this matter in 
pursuance of s. 65 of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act begs to report as follows: 


Sittings of the Board were held in Windsor 
and Toronto. At the sittings in Windsor held 
on the 28rd and 24th instant representatives 
of the Company and the Union attended 
before the Board and fully discussed with the 
Board the matters in dispute. 


The Company was represented by Wilfred 
H Male, General Manager; William T. 
Chapman, Personnel Manager; Edward G. 
Keifaber, Windsor, Branch Manager. 

The Union was represented by Frank Fitz- 
simmons, Detroit, International representative 
of I.B. of T.C.W. and H. of A.; Saul Snider- 
man, Detroit, representative of Joint Council 
43 of the Teamsters Union; Andrew Petrozzi, 
Windsor, Business Agent of Local 880. 


THE DISPUTE 


From discussion with the parties it emerged 
that the main matters in dispute were: 


(1) The demand by the Union for a collective 
bargaining agreement including a union 
shop clause; 

(2) A complaint of nine employees that they 
should have been paid a Christmas bonus 
of $25.00 each; 

(3) A complaint that seniority was not 
properly recognized and, in particular, 
that two employees had been discrim- 
inated against by being denied runs 
which were given to junior employees. 


Tue Facts 


The Union has no written collective bargain- 
ing agreement with the Company at the pres- 
ent time. In March, 1943, a general work 
stoppage involving four transport companies 
occurred in Windsor which lasted for three 
days. Following negotiations which com- 
menced during the summer of 1942 the Union 
entered into written collective bargaining 
agreements dated sometime around April 1, 
1943, with three companies engaged in some- 
what similar transportation business operating 
in the same locality as the company here 
concerned. This Company, and one or more 
other companies engaged in similar business, 
did not at that time enter into written col- 
lective bargaining agreements. 

Prior to December, 1943, there were some 
desultory negotiations by correspondence be- 
tween the Union and the Company, and in 
December the Union advised the management 
that it was desirous of obtaining an agreement 
containing a union shop clause. After Christ- 
mas the matters in dispute between the Union 
and the Company were aggravated by the 
complaint of nine men who claimed they 
should have received a Christmas bonus. 

The Company has in effect a bonus system 
based on merit by which a Christmas bonus of 
$25 is paid to employees who, in the opinion 
of the Company, have met certain standards 
and requirements. The complaining employees 
felt that there was some discrimination by 
reason of their participation in the strike which 
had taken place in ‘March, 1943. This was 
denied by the Company. 

On January 3, 1944, twenty-eight employees, 
including drivers and warehousemen, went on 
strike. This continued for forty-two. working 
days. Of the twenty-eight employees on strike 
twenty-four were members of Local 880, and 
it is said that the other four were members 
of Local 299 in Detroit, Michigan. The em- 
ployees returned to work on arrangements 
being made to establish this Board. 

After the matter was fully discussed with the 
parties the Board felt that it was highly desir- 
able to effect conciliation if possible, and that 
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the attitude of the parties encouraged this 
approach. The Company representatives on 
their part stated that they had been and were 
prepared to recognize the Union as the bar- 
gaining agent for its eligible employees in 
the Windsor area, and were prepared to enter 
into a written collective bargaining agreement 
in similar form to that existing between the 
Union and three transportation companies 
operating in Windsor who were among the 
Company’s competitors. The Union pointed 
out that the agreement with these companies 
having been made about April 1, 1948, would 
be open for re-negotiation in the near future, 
and that in addition to some matters of wages 
it was desired to negotiate with these com- 
panies for further provisions respecting (a) 
recognition or security of the Union, and (b) 
seniority. 

After some negotiations it was agreed by 
both parties that the Company would now 
enter into an agreement similar in form to 
that existing with the other transportation 
companies mentioned for a period of one year 
with a provision that in the event that the 
Union at any time during the life of this agree- 
ment should negotiate a new collective agree- 
ment with the three other companies men- 
tioned varying the terms of this agreement 
either as to (a) recognition or security of the 
Union, (b) seniority, the Union would have the 
right on thirty days’ notice in writing to re- 
open for re-negotiation such clause or clauses 
in this agreement as might relate to (a) or (b) 
above. It was further agreed that in the event 
of negotiations with any of the other three 
companies the Union agreed to notify the 
Company and to consent to the Company, 
if it desired, participating in the negotiations 
with the other companies in which case in the 
event of amendments of the existing agree- 
ments respecting (a) or (b) above, the amended 
provisions would automatically replace the 
comparable clause of the existing agreement 
with the Company. The Union expressed 
themselves as desirous of arriving at a settle- 
ment, but demanded that a final and definite 
answer be given before adjourning on all 
matters in dispute. The Company further con- 
sented that the complaints (1) respecting the 
payment of Christmas bonus to nine employ- 
ees, and (2) the discrimination against two 
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drivers, would be treated as current disputes 
and dealt with under the grievance procedure 
set out in the agreement made and to be 
engrossed and executed. 

Clauses covering the contentious matters’ 
were drafted, amended and settled with the 
assistance of Board members, and the whole 
matter was finally agreed to by both parties. 
The hour was then rather late, and there being 
no means immediately available to have the 
agreement arrived at engrossed and executed, 
both representatives of the Union and of the 
Company kindly offered to have it engrossed 
overnight and meet the Board on the morning 
of the 24th to have it executed. It was finally 
left with representatives of the Company to 
be engrossed and presented for signature the 
following morning. On the 24th the Company 
representatives presented to the Board -en- 
grossed copies of the agreement executed by 
the Company. When Union representatives 
arrived, Mr. Sniderman, speaking for the 
Union, informed the Board that the Union pro- 
posed to “renege” on the agreement arrived 
at the evening before, and did not propose to 
execute the engrossed copies then awaiting 
signature. He stated that on considering the 
matter overnight the Union felt that it was 
gaining nothing by signing the agreement, and 
that the Company was attempting to dominate 
the trucking industry in the City of Windsor. 
It appearing useless and undesirable to con- 
tinue efforts of conciliation, the Board 
adjourned. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


Under the circumstances the Board unani- 
mously recommends that the parties enter into 
a collective bargaining agreement in the form 
and containing the provisions to which both 
parties orally agreed in terms before the 
Board, a copy of. which agreement executed 
by the Company is attached to this report. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto, this 29th day of March, 
1944. 

(Signed) J. G. Gillanders, 


Chairman. 
J. L. Cohen, 
Member. 
G. P. Dickson, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Dominion Engineering Works, 
Limited, Longueuil and Lachine, P.Q., and its employees 


On April 1, the Minister of Labour received 
a@ unanimous report from the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between the Dominion Engi- 
neering Works, Ltd., Longueuil and Lachine, 
P.Q., and its employees, members of Lodges 


1660 and 1596, International Association of 
Machinists (L.G. March 1944, p. 288). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Mr. F. W. Edge, Montreal, P.Q., chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board; Messrs. 
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Hector M. Sparks, Hampstead, P.Q., and 
George Smith, Verdun, P.Q., appointed on the 
nomination nF the employees and employer 
respectively. 

Attached to the Board’s report was an 
agreement, entered into between the company 
and the applicant union, which resulted from 
the conciliatory efforts of the members of the 
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Board. Among the points at issue in the dis- 
pute covered by the agreement were seniority, 
classification of employees, settlement of dis- 
putes, staff reductions and dismissals. The 
agreement between the company and the 
union is summarized in the article entitled 
“Recent Collective Agreements” appearing 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch 
during April, 1944 


[X April Officers of the Industrial Relations 

Branch were called on to deal with 47 indus- 
trial disputes and other controversial situa- 
tions affecting 64 different establishments and 
involving 26,160 workpeople. Of these 28 
were disputes which originated during April 
in 33 separate establishments, while 19 were 
“old” disputes in which settlements had been 
pending at the end of March. 

Statistical analysis showed that the situa- 
tions handled occurred in the following indus- 
tries :— 


MINING: 
Ca ues aan ht yaa ee a a 4 
Les Sa ham leh Ail elie Sd dle a ill et 1 
MANUFACTURING: 
PARAGON ly cytes Oe gl. 2 
IAAL MN cet Ui Cesta co Ee Dn a 18 
WP ieand Weather Clear. t.: oe uae ee we 2 
Textile, clothing products, etc. .......... Z 
PHIpOUMdin Oy ae: MER. EOS 8 I 
Non-metallic minerals, chemicals, etc.... 1 
TRANSPORTATION AND Pusiic UTILITIES: 
ARO ban, Coal sa: Gig (AV a is LAA Walle la PAL ea 4 
Mater iransportation® . 000, (eh ON u), 4 
Electric railways and local bus lines. . 2 
OCR Oa i aS tees GARE OR yd i a 1 
WitseallaNeatis wl. ctu en ees wale: Bie, 4 
LraHr, (HEAT AND) Power? wens Lahey G2 1 
ORAL A Aly Sea lactate at awe tiers Shi eiy 47 


Classified as to type ,of situation, the dis- 
putes dealt with by officers of the Industrial 
Relations Branch were as follows:— 


NATURE OF DISPUTE: 
a LE hatred DRT! caer IO ge ke Alga ead a 
Threatened strikes 
Controversies 
FAC DLSY AbLOTISA MAR. okt AS LREL ao pera Ty, 
Requests to conduct consent votes....... 
Services of Commissioners.............. 


SAS ae Oy Ge ome RA OA nl Gage Ls A Sa 


PREDOMINANT CAUSE OR OBJECT: 

Tieresse im wacese : Soauevesal ak! el eliins Als 
Union recognition 
Increase in wages and union recognition 

Discharge of workers for union activity. . 
‘Union jurisdiction yi ial. Awe ed. dee, 
LEP MINIM GUCEELOTS lings eh Bvsradl yo Yeo cated 
Discharge of workers (other than in con- 
nection with union questions) 
Unclassified 
ROD UTR ie 3 ag ORL EE, acu ly 4 


CAeke es 16.8 Ke &Ee a. 810 6 6 us. 6. elle 6 @ 


bo 
“SR NTO bY co 


G {0G 5O (0.1619) 18) eh 6 (gr Gh ere whee) 8 ee ai\"s, We Sw 


rs 


= 


“10 tO “T1009 00 NY OLED 


#9 eye Oe eS yD) ie) es) e O) ei eee (6 


So eas, «6. 


% 9 wie 6 6) 9, 6, eh. (ef 0 8) © 8s) 6 aw ws ee oe se 8 


A tabular analysis of the disposition and 
settlement of the above cases is given below: 


DISPOSITION: 


eae VOLES COMAUCLO yo icur oha ee po! allah nse 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
appointed under P.C.4020 ile ee 
Signed agreements 
Signed agreements 
N.W.L.B 


hm 09 OV 0d = 69 


and reference to 
Verbal agreements 
Dispute Japsed) or:-calledsof! so6s sea un. 
Referred to N.W.L.B. or R.W.L.B. 
Referred to Wartime Labour Relations 

Board 
Referred to provincial authorities 
Other disposition 
Bending Worcs ao’ lait lg tue de daalil i Mala 


C8 Oe a pelle 6 Ove (ele: se ne ‘eer aes 


C518 6,1 2.8) Oh i 8, 8) 6 we LOPS 9 © oa “el wlish ’@. j8:) ew eh 6; ) ele ca: 


eee coe 


eo ee ee oe we es oe ww we ee wee o ee 


“TWN Oo No OUR eS 


° 
ct 
% 
feet 
am 


SETTLEMENT: 
inifavour of oni ployee.) .comindels bas obec 
In favour of employers 
Compromise or partially successful ...... 
Indefinite or unterminated 
NGL Romer il ait... teh. vlan a! 
Deitel Madea a bins art deh erates lap Ubon 


METHOD OF SETTLEMENT: 
Conciliation or mediation (a) 
Direct negotiations 
Arbitration 
Technical service 
Administrative action 
fuvestigationvonly wy hl. oe Sean 11 
Settlement. pending 


eet ee ee eo ee wooo es 


Le) 
NOP PR 


eee e eee ee eee 


te 





(a) Conciliation or mediation took place in a number 
of disputes which were unterminated at the end of the 
period. 


The 47 situations to which reference is made 
above were disposed of under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act, separ- 
ately from those situations referred to else- 
where in this issue which were dealt with under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act or 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
(P.-C. 1003). -In those situations where it was 
possible for conciliation to be successful, 
mediation succeeded in eleven instances and 
failed in only four. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
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Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, N.B. and Sydney, N.S. The territory 
of the two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia and Alberta; two 
officers stationed.in Winnipeg cover the prov- 
inces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and 
North Western Ontario; four officers resident 
“in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario, 
and work in close collaboration with the Pro- 
vincial Conciliation Service; two officers in 
Montreal are assigned to the Province of 
Quebec and two officers resident in Frederic- 
ton, N.B. and Sydney, N.S. represent the 
Department in the Maritime Provinces. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 

Summaries appear below of some of the 
disputes in which mediation or the technical 
services of Departmental officers were ex- 
tended during April, and also during March, 
(the latter were omitted from the April issue 
of the Lasour GazeETTE). 


Wood Factory Workers, Campbellton, 
N.B.—On March 1, 1944, the attention of the 
department was brought to a threatened strike 
at the plant of J. and D. A. Harquail Com- 
pany, Limited, Campbellton, N.B., which was 
engaged in the execution of certain war orders. 
The situation was created by an alleged vio- 
lation of the seniority provisions of an Agree- 
ment between the Company and Local No. 
2539, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, when the management 
laid off some 70 employees. Prompt action 
on the part of Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, -Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Fredericton, N.B., 
averted a stoppage of work and a few days 
later Mr. Pettigrove arranged separate and 
joint conferences between the parties. Agree- 
ment was reached that 10 of the employees 
dismissed would be reinstated, and that 10 
others having lesser seniority rights would be 
' discharged. At the same time, a supple- 
mentary agreement was signed amending the 
Collective Agreement between the parties in 
respect of lay-offs and the composition of the 
Skop Committee of the Union. 


Coal Miners, East Coulee, Alberta.—The 
Western Representative of the Department. of 
Labour, Mr. F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, BC., 
learned on March 3, that certain employees 
of the Atlas Coal Company, Limited, East 
Coulee, Alberta, were stopping 12 men from 
operating duckbill loading machines on de- 
velopment work. This action was being taken 
on “idle’ days when the contract miners of 
the Company were not loading coal. A rota- 
tion of the work of the duckbill crews was 
demanded by the men, but the management 
of the Company refused this request on the 
ground that some of the men were not com- 
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petent to handle the mechanical loading 
equipment. After appealing without success 
to officers of the Local Union, No. 7331, and 
tc officers of District No. 18, United Mine 
Workers of America, Mr. Harrison proceeded 
to East Coulee on March 7. The following 
day he secured an Agreement clarifying local 
conditions under which both contract loaders 
and mechanical equipment would be used. 
This Agreement was later signed by both 
Union and Company officials with effect for 
the remainder of the year 1944. About 72 - 
man-working days were lost during the course 
of the dispute which commenced on Feb- 
ruary 24. 


Metal Products Workers, Toronto, Ont.—’ 
In mid-March a dispute arose between Addi- 
son Industries Limited, Toronto, Ontario, 
and their employees as represented by Local 
No. 516, United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. It was alleged by the 
Union that three employees had been discrim- 
inated against and dismissed because of their 
union membership and activity. Following 
a preliminary investigation by Mr. H. Perkins, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, it was 
decided that the circumstances warranted the 
appointment of an Industrial Disputes In- 
quiry Commissioner, and the Minister of 
Labour issued a Commission to His Honour 
Judge Ian M. Macdonnell of Toronto, under 
the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 4020. 
In his report the Commissioner stated that 
in his opinion the labour situation at the 
plant fully justified the investigation of the 
matters in dispute. However, he found that 
in the case of two of the employees in ques- 
tion there had been a necessity for staff re- 
cuction, and that the Company had been 
guided as far as possible by seniority consti- 
tutions in selecting the persons to be laid 
off. The third employee was found to have 
been attempting to organize on behalf of the 
Union in working hours and at her place of 
employment. She was, therefore, found to 
have been properly discharged. in accordance 
with Section 6 of Order in Council P.C. 4020. 


Coal Miners, Corbin, B.C.—A strike of 92 
men employed by Mr. F. O’Sullivan on a 
coal strip operation at a mine in Corbin, 
B.C. occurred on March 10, 1944. All em- 
ployees, who had become members of the 
United Mine Workers of America, District 
No. 18, demanded recognition and adjustment 
of their wage structure. Mr. F. E. Harrison, 
Western Representative, Department of La- 
bour, Vancouver, held joint conferences in 
Calgary between the operator and District 
officials of the Union. The employer agreed 
to recognize the Union and conclude a con- 
tract. The Union officers then instructed 
the men to resume work, which commenced 
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on March 16. The parties were advised to 
submit the wage section of the new Agree- 
ment to the National War Labour Board for 
approval. 


Shipyard Employees, Weymouth, N.S.—A 
group of 161 unorganized workers in the 
yards of the Leblanc Shipbuilding Company 
Limited, Weymouth, N.S., went on strike on 
March 16, 1944, in protest against what they 
considered an unwarranted delay by the 
Regional War Labour Board for Nova Scotia 
in dealing with an application for a wage 
increase. Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Fredericton, N.B., discussed 
the situation with officials of the Regional 
Board and communicated with the manage- 
‘ment of the Company and spokesmen for 
the employees. The employees’ representa- 
tive was advised that the finding in their 
case could not be rendered until after a deci- 
sion was reached by the National War Labour 
Board in connection with other shipyards in 
the Maritimes, but that any adjustments 
which might be made would be retroactive 
to the date of the employees’ application. 
Work was resumed by most of the employees 
on March 17, and the remainder followed suit 
on the 18th. 


Tannery Workers, Kingston, Ont.—On 
March 24, 1944, the Department of Labour 
was asked to investigate charges that the 
President of the Kingston Tannery Workers’ 
Union (A.F. of L.) had been dismissed from 
the employ of A. Davis and Sons, Limited, 
Kingston, Ontario, for the reason that he was 
a member of or working on behalf of a trade 
union. A preliminary investigation was made 
by Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Toronto, who recommended the 
appointment of an Industrial Disputes In- 
quiry Commissioner under the provisions of 
Order in Council, P.C. 4020. His Honour 
Judge Ian M. Macdonell of Toronto was 
appointed as Commissioner by the Minister 
of Labour, but was unable to find that the 
employee had been dismissed because of his 
union activities. It was established in evi- 
dence according to the Commissioner’s report 
that the man in question was discharged be- 
cause he was absent from his work for sub- 
stantial periods on many occasions, and that 
he failed to cease this practice after adequate 
warnings. 


Aircraft Workers, Montreal, P.Q.—EHarly 
in April, 1944, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., was 
appointed by the Minister of Labour to act 
as Chairman of Arbitration Committees in 
connection with disputes between Montreal 
Aircraft Lodge 712, International Association 
of Machinists, and Canadian Vickers Limited 
(Aircraft Division) and Noorduyn Aviation 
Limited, Cartierville, respectively. Various 
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grievances were dealt with which the parties 
had been unable to settle under normal griey- 
ance procedure. Some cases were withdrawn 
or dismissed after hearing, and in others 
decisions were rendered for or against the 
complainant employees. All decisions were 
accepted by the interested parties. 


Metal Products Workers, Sarnia, Ont.— 
During the morning of March 27, 1944, about 
475 employees of Electric Autolite Limited; 
Sarnia, Ontario, went on strike. It was re- 
ported to the Department that the employees, 
members of Local No. 456, United Automo- 
bile Workers of America, considered that the 
Company was unnecessarily prolonging nego- 
tiations and were not bargaining in good faith 
with a view to the conclusion of a Collective 
Agreement. The Union had been certified 
as bargaining agency by the Labour Court for 
Ontario during December, 1943, but there had 
been many postponements, and very little 
headway had been made on agreement as to 
some contract provisions. Mr. F. J. Ains- 
borough, Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, 
proceeded to the scene of the strike and con- 
ferred with the interested parties. The Com- 
pany agreed to recognize the Local Union as 
having been certified in accordance with 
all the provisions of the new Federal Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, on the under- 
standing that the Union would withdraw com- 
plaints which it had laid against the Company 
with the Labour Court for Ontario. It was 
also agreed by the parties that negotiations 
for a Collective Agreement would be resumed 
on April 3, with the Regional Director of the 
Union participating. The employees then 
voted to resume work on the morning of 
March 29. 


Metal Products Workers, Montreal, P.Q.— 
On joint request of the parties the Minister of 
Labour on April 25, 1944, appointed Mr. 
Bernard Rose, K.C., of Montreal, to act as 
Chairman of an Arbitration Committee to deal 
with a dispute between the Cambridge Ma- 
chine Tools and Aircraft Supplies, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. and Local No. 528, United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. The dispute involved a complaint 
that an employee had been arbitrarily dis- 
missed by a foreman without reasonable or 
proper cause. After full discussion of the 
case, the Arbitration Committee ruled that the 
dismissal had been unjust because the em- 
ployee was acting at the time of the dismissal 
in his quality of Chairman of the Grievance 
Committee established under the Agreement 
between the parties. A decision that he should 
be reinstated in his former employment with 
payment for lost time was accepted by both 
the Company and the Union. 
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Union Representation Votes 


Dairy Products Workers, Ottawa, Ont.— 
On March 7, 1944, a Union representation vote 
was conducted among employees of the Ottawa 
Dairy Company, in order to ascertain whether 
the workers desired to be represented in col- 
lective bargaining with their employer by the 
National Union of Dairy Workers, Local No. 2 
(C.C.L.). The vote was conducted by joint 
consent of the parties under the supervision of 
Messrs. C. W. Rump and F. MacKinnon, In- 
dustrial Relations Officers, Ottawa. There 
were 134 eligible voters, of whom 127 cast 
their ballots. A total of 97 voted in favour of 
union representation and 29 against, while one 
ballot was spoiled. 


Salt Plant Employees, Neepawa, Man.— 
By joint consent of the parties a union repre- 
sentation vote was conducted on March 2, 
1944, among certain employees of Neepawa 
Salt Limited, Neepawa, Manitoba, under the 
supervision of Mr. H. 8. Johnstone, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Winnipeg. A total of 53 
out of 55 eligible voters cast their ballots 
unanimously in favour of representation for 
collective bargaining purposes by the Neepawa 
Salt Workers’ Federal Union, No. 109 
CDITCCs) 


Paper Products Workers, Saint Boniface 
Manitoba.—By joint consent of the parties 
a representation vote was conducted on March 
31, 1944, among employees of Martin Paper 
Products Limited, Saint Boniface, Manitoba, 
under the supervision of H. S. Johnstone, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Winnipeg, as 
Returning Officer. The ballot was taken to 
determine whether or not the employees 
desired to be represented by the Printing 
Specialty and Paper Products Union, a branch 
of the International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America, No. 87. 
There weree 58 workers eligible to vote, of 
whom 382 cast their ballots in favour of the 
union, while 19 voted against, and one ballot 
was spoiled. 


Packing Plant Employees, Montreal, 
P.Q.—On March 10, 1944, by joint consent of 
the parties, Mr. F. LaFortune, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Ottawa, supervised a union 
representation vote among the employees of 
Canada Packers Limited in Montreal, P.Q., 
to ascertain whether they wished to be repre- 
sented by a Plant Relations Committee or the 
Monitreal Packing Plant Employees Federal 
Union, No. 66. There were 686 employees 
eligible to vote. The Montreal Packing Plant 
Employees’ Federal Union, No. 66, secured 296 
votes, as against 253 ballots cast in favour of 
a Plant Relations Committee, and there were 
14 spoiled ballots. The company agreed to 
recognize as the collective bargaining agency 


the organization which received more than 50 
per cent of the votes poled. 


Metal Products Workers, Trenton, On- 
tario.—On March 24 a vote was conducted 
under the supervision of Mr. J. P. Nicol, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, to deter- 
mine whether the employees of the Benedict- 
Procter Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
Trenton, Ontario, desired to be represented by 
the Amalgamated Silver Workers’ Local No. 
44 (A.F.L.) as collective bargaining agency. 
A total of 101 out of 104 eligible employees 
cast their ballots, with 91 voting in favour of 
the union and 8 in opposition. There were 2 
spoiled ballots. 

Metal Products Workers, Winnipeg, 
Man.— By joint consent of the parties a 
union representation vote was conducted on 
March 17, to determine the wishes of 58 em- 
ployees of the North Western Brass Limited, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, in regard to representa- 
tion for collective bargaining purposes through 
the International Moulders and Foundry 
Workers’ Union, Local 174. Out of 54 votes 
cast, there were 49 in favour of the union, 3 
opposed, and two spoiled ballots. Mr. H. S. 
Johnstone, Industrial Relations Officer, Winni- 
peg, supervised the vote. 

Foundry Employees, Winnipig, Mani- 
toba.—A Union representation vote was con- 
ducted March 17, to ascertain whether or not 
104 employees of the Anthes Foundry Limited, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, desired to be represented 
by the United Steelworkers of America, Local 
239. Mr. H. S. Johnstone, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Winnipeg, acted as Returning Officer. 
In the balloting 87 employees voted in favour 
of the union while 9 cast their ballots against 
union representation and two ballots were 
spoiled. 

Food Products Workers, Saskatoon, 
Sask.—Voting to determine whether the em- 
ployees of Canadian Egg Products Limited, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, desired to be repre- 
sented for the purpose of collective bargaining 
by Saskatoon Egg Products Employees’ Union 
(T.L.C.C.), was conducted on April 12, under 
the supervision of H. S. Johnstone, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Winnipeg. The vote, which 
was taken by mutual agreement of the parties, 
resulted in 144 votes in favour of union repre- 
sentation, with four opposed and two spoiled 
ballots. There were 181 employees eligible to 
vote. : 

Garage Employees, Windsor, Ont.—By 
joint consent of the interested parties, Mr. 
F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, supervised a union representation 
vote among the employees of three garages in 
Windsor, Ontario, on April 27, 1944, to ascer- 
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taim whether or not the workers desired to be 
represented by the International Association 
of Machinists in collective bargaining with 
their employers. At the plant of G. Tate 
Easton Limited, there were 15 eligible voters, 
of whom seven voted in favour of the union, 
while eight voted against. Out of eight eligible 
voters in the employ of Abbey Gray Limited, 
six voted in favour of the union and two 
against. At Ambassador Motors Limited there 
were six eligible voters, all of whom voted 
against collective bargaining through the union. 


Storage Plant Employees, Winnipeg, 
Man.—On April 10, 1944, a union representa- 
tion vote was conducted under the supervision 
of Mr. H. S. Johnstone, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Winnipeg, to ascertain if the employees 
of the North Star Cold Storage Company, 
Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba, desired to be 
represented in collective bargaining with their 
employer by Local No. 235, United Packing- 
house Workers of America. There were eleven 
persons on the voters’ list and ten cast their 
ballots. The results were that five voted in 
favour of the union and four voted against, 
while one ballot was spoiled. The vote was 
conducted by mutual consent of the parties. 





Aircraft Maintenance Workers, Portage la 
Prairie, Man.—A Union representation vote 
was conducted on April 22, 1944, among em- 
ployees in the flight and maintenance hangars 
motor transport section and heating depart- 
ments of the Portage Air Observer School, 
Limited, Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, to de- 
termine if the employees desired to be repre- 
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sented by a committee of employees affiliated 
with Lodge 764, International Association of 
Machinists. The vote was conducted by joint 
consent of the parties under the supervision of 
Mr. H. S. Johnstone, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Winnipeg, as Chief Returning Officer. 
Out of 291 employees eligible to vote, 186 
voted in favour of union representation, 63 
voted in opposition and three ballots were 
spoiled, 


Textile Products Workers, Toronto, Ont.— 
By joint consent of the parties, Mr. H. Perkins, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, super- 
vised a representation vote on April 20, 1944, 
among employees of Pattons and Baldwins 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario. A total of 269 
employees cast their ballots out of 297 eligible 
to vote. The results were that 142 voted in 
favour of the Pattons and Baldwins Workers’ 
Council as against 123 in favour of the United 
Textile Workers’ Union. Four ballots were 
spoiled. 


Dairy Products Workers, Ottawa, Ont.— 
On April 25, 1944, Mr. D. J. Sutherland, In- 
dustrial Relations Officer, Ottawa, conducted a 
consent vote among certain employees of the 
Producers’ Dairy Company, Limited, Ottawa, 
to ascertain 1f the workers desired to be repre- 
sented im collective bargaining jointly by the 
National Union of Stationary and Operating 
Engineers, Local No. 1, and the International 
Union of Dairy Workers, Local No. 1. There 
were 95 persons eligible to vote, of whom 79 
voted in favour of representation through the 
two unions and five voted in opposition. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During April, 1944 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 

existence in Canada for the month of 
April, 1944, showed a decrease of three as 
compared with the previous month but the 
number of workers involved and the time loss 
in man-working days increased sharply. As 
compared with April, 1943, the number of 
strikes and the number of workers involved 
showed a substantial decrease but the time 
loss in man-working days was greater. Pre- 
liminary figures show ten strikes in existence 
for April, 1944, involving 14,923 workers and 
causing a time loss of 126,609 man-working 
days, as compared with 13 strikes in March 
with 1,680 workers involved and a time loss 
of 3,080 days. In April, 1943, there were 
37 strikes involving 32,496 workers and causing 
a time loss of 103,936 days. 

For the first four months of 1944 preliminary 
figures show a total of 64 strikes, involving 
33,488 workers and causing a tinfe loss of 
192,965 man-working days, as compared with 
120 strikes, with 71,451 workers involved and 


a time loss of 325,774 days, for the same 
period last year. 

During the month under review one strike 
of motor vehicle factory workers at Windsor, 
Ont., was responsible for nearly all of the 
workers involved and of the resulting time 
loss, as the other nine strikes on record 
involved few workers and caused little time 
loss. 


No strikes were carried over from the 
previous month. Of the ten strikes com- 
mencing during April nine were terminated. 
Six resulted in favour of the employers, pne 
was a compromise settlement and two were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed pend- 
ing final settlement. At the end of the 
month, therefore, one strike was unterminated, 
namely, motor vehicle factory workers at 
Windsor, Ont. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
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has been received indicating that employment workers, Quebec, P.Q., one employer, May 12; 
conditions are no longer affected but which 1948, which has been carried in this paragraph 
the unions concerned have not declared termi- for some months, has now been reported by: 
nated. One strike of this nature, fur factory. the union as terminated on March 381, 1944. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY TO APRIL, 1943-1944 








Number of strikes Number of workers 
and lockouts involved Time loss 
|] — |] in mar- 
Date Com- Com- working 
mencing In mencing In days 
during existence during existence 
month month 
Bosmary:: LOSES) eet o. . hep, ota eee ay eee. 26+ 26 8,140t 8, 140 23,408 
SIO DEUAT § 7 AOEE BO ot aie ee. oo iW 19 8,740 8,785 39, 868 
st TCS ig RE Gaara Pa ART Se RAI 11 13 1,635 1,680 3, 080 
SN SLOSS hat aman ange eee | Reh 10 10 14, 923 14, 923 126, 609 
CGomulativentotalsnsaamaccae oan ae 64 33,438 192,965 
DUMUAT VAI 4a... Tike ST PO a EL 33t 33 19, 860+ 19,860 166,715 
LS ay eh esvayn NL) EM ie AR Coney ee PCED Wiel Meee 27 Sut 2,611 5, 239 . 24,301 
USES EME BES ADR oe er eae a aM Se 25 27 16, 688 16,993 30, 822 
ADEA DIAS oy DAL Oi, comer aha: TE. ote he podeibueee « 35 37 32,292 32,496 103, 936 
Camularive t0tals ict oce eee! 120 71,451 325,774 








* Preliminary. i 

+ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial con- 
dition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is seldom encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department, is 
a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment and the figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability 
of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees 
or for a short period of time, is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1944 








Number involved |Time loss 





Industry, occupation, ——_—————| in man- Particularsf 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


Strikes and Locksuts Commencing during April, 1944 


Mininc— 
Coal miners, 1 50 50 |Commenced April 12; against dismissal of 
Florence, N.S. three miners for refusal to perform a certain 
task; terminated April 12; conciliation, 
federal, and return of workers pending 
reference to Joint Adjustment Board; in- 
definite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products 
Tire factory workers, 1 13 10| Commenced April 18; for increased wages; 
Kitchener, Ont. terminated April 19; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
Tire factory workers, 1 40 15 |Commenced April 19; against time standard 
Kitchener, Ont. for certain tires; terminated April 19; nego- 


tiations and return of workers pending in- 
vestigation; in favour of employer. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 1 (a) 36 72 |Commenced April 27; against working under 
Milltown, N.B. overseer transferred from another depart- 
ment; terminated April 29; conciliation, 
federal; in favour of employer. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1944—Concluded 


Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments 


Workers 





in man- 
working 


Particularst 


days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during April, 1944—Con. 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Metal Products— 

Motor vehicle factory 
workers, 
Windsor, Ont. | 

Motor vehicle factory 
workers, 
Chatham, Ont. 


Shipbuilding— 
Welders, 
Montreal, P.Q. 





1 14,000 


—_ 


487 


—_ 
tw 
bo 


h— 


Shipyard workers, 200 


Esquimalt, B.C. 


Non-metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Brick yard workers, 
Milton, Ont. 


—_ 
LX) 
— 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways and Local 
Bus Lines— 
Maintenance men, 


Saint John, N.B. 


fj— 
ww 
NS 


126,000 |Commenced April 20; re grievance procedure; 


unterminated. 

250 |Commenced April 27; against decision of 

RWLBit re wage increase; terminated April 

27; return of workers; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


25 |Commenced April 6; against dismissal of a 
worker for sleeping on the job; terminated 
April 6; replacement and return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


50 |Commenced April 24; re lay-off of riveters 
during slack period; terminated April 24; 
conciliation, federal; compromise. 


120 |Commenced April 1; for increased wages; ter- 
minated April 8; conciliation, provincial, 
and return of workers pending reference to 


RWLB; indefinite. 


17 |Commenced April 28; against decision of 
NWLBt re increased wages; terminated 
April 28; negotiations; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


eee) were ees SY eames Ya ee TR WE eg ey ee li So Pie Pea a ah rer 1 
* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual report. 


} In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
t RWLB— Regional War Labour Board; NWLB—National War Labour Board. 


(a) 110 indirectly affected. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given in 
the March, 1944, issue, in the review of “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1943.” The latter included a table sum- 
marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts since 1919, in the various coun- 
tries for which such figures are available. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this article are taken as far as possible from 
the government publications of the various 
countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An order 
under the Defence Regulations, effective July 
25, 1940, provides for the settlement of disputes 
and the prevention of stmkes and lockouts, as 
noted in the Lasour GazeTTr, August, 1940, 
page 760. 


The number of disputes beginning in Febru- 
ary was 216, and 16 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 232 
disputes in progress during the month, in 
which 102,400 workers were involved. The time 
loss in February was 272,000 working days. 
Of the 216 disputes beginning in February, 
35 arose out of demands for increased wages, 
79 over other wage questions, 2 on questions 
as to working hours, 30 on questions respecting 
the employment of particular classes or persons, 
62 on other questions of working arrange- 
ments, 4 on questions of trade union principle, 
4 were sympathetic strikes. 


British India 


The number of disputes beginning in the 
year 1942 was 694, the number of workers 
involved 772,653 and the time loss 5,779,965 
working days. 

United States 

During March, 360 strikes began, in which 
115,000 workers were involved. The time loss 
for all strikes in progress during the month 
was 415,000 man-days. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazerre from month to month. It is not pos- 
sible because of limitation of space to include 
all agreements received. The agreements are 
in most cases signed by representatives of the 
employers and workers, but schedules of rates 
of wages, hours of labour and other conditions 
of employment drawn up and verbally agreed 
to by representatives of the employers and 
workers are also included. Verbally accepted 
agreements are so indicated. 
Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


SAINT JoHN, N.B.— ATLANTIC SUGAR REFINERIES 
Lrp. AND SUGAR REFINERY WoRKERS’ UNION 
No. 20 (TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF 
CANADA) 


Agreement reached following application for 
a conciliation board (see p. 620 of this issue). 
Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1944, to 
March 31, 1945, and thereafter subject to 
notice. The company recognizes the union as 
the sole bargaining agent for its employees who 
are union members. 

Overtime is payable at time ond one half for 
work in excess of the normal working day or 
days and for all work on Sundays and on five 
holidays. Vacation: one week «with pay for 
those qualified. 

Hourly wage rates, including the cost-of-living 
bonus, for some classes: watchmen 534 to 594 
cents, coal bunkers 59 and 594 cents, coal trim- 
mers 554 and 56% cents, firemen 604 and 644 
cents, engine room engineers 794 cents, moulder 
804 cents, welder 774 cents; masons, stoker 
repair man 724 cents, machinists 774 and 884 
cents, millwright 764 cents, monorails operators 
554 cents; technicians, tube blower, 584 cents, 
melt samplers 554 cents, pump man 544 to 5834 
cents, filter operators 594 to 654 cents, clarifiers 
593 to 624 cents, many other classes 534 to 594 
cents, female workers 414 to 59 cents. Grievance 
procedure is provided for. 


Manufacturing: Rubber Products 


St. JEROME, QUEBEC.—DOMINION RUBBER ComM- 
PANY LIMITED, AND RUBBER WORKERS 
FEDERAL UNION, Locat 144. 


Agreement reached following report of a 
board of conciliation (p. 620 of this issue). 
Agreement to be in effect from March 6, 1944, 
to March 5, 1945, and thereafter subject to two 
months’ notice. The company recognizes the 
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union as the sole collective bargaining agency 
for all hourly paid employees with certain 
exceptions. Checkoff: the company will deduct 
from wages and pay over to the union the union 
dues of any employee so authorizing them. 

Hours: 9 per day, 5: on Saturday, a 50-hour 
week; for firemen, 8 per shift, a 48-hour week. 
Time worked in excess of these hours is con- 
sidered as overtime. Work on Sundays (or a 
weekly day of rest assigned employees required 
to work on Sundays) and seven holidays is 
payable at time and one half. Jobs to be 
classified by the company as well as the deter- 
mination of time standards. Any disputed 
standards are to be negotiated. Provision is 
made for seniority rights and for grievance 
procedure. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—THE GOODYEAR TIRE AND 
RUBBER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED AND 
THE UNITED RUBBER WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
LOcAL 232. 


Agreement reached following a board of con- 
ciliation and investigation and further negotia- 
tions. Agreement to be in effect from April 4, 
1944, to April 3, 1945, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the sole collective bargaining 
agency. No discrimination or coercion to be 
used by the company or the union against any 
employee because of his union membership or 
non-membership. Checkoff: the company will 
deduct from wages and pay over to the union, 
nec dues for those employees so authorizing 
them. 

Hours: the standard weekly schedule is based 
on a 5-day week. Overtime is payable at time 
and one half including all work on Saturday 
afternoon and Sundays. Holidays: the com- 
pany to continue payment for six or seven legal 
holidays. If required to work on such holidays, 
they will be paid at the regular rate in addition 
to the pay for the full day’s holiday. <A ‘vaca- 
tion with pay plan is in effect but details are 
not given in the agreement. 

Wages: wage rates are as approved by the 
Regional War Labour Board on March 11, 
1943, revised to include the cost of living bonus. 
These include minimum hourly rates of 55 cents 
for janitor service and similar unskilled jobs, 
62 cents for all other male labour except 
mechanical classifications and 41 cents for female 
labour. Provision is made for seniority rights 
and for the settlement of grievances. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


LACHINE, QUEBEC.—DOMINION ENGINEERING 
WorkKS LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF MACHINISTS, LopGE 1660. 


Agreement reached following the report of a 
conciliation board (p. 626 of this issue). 
Agreement to be in effect from March 27, 1944, 
to March 26, 1945, and for another year if the 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


prescribed notice is not given in 1945. The 
agreement is similar to the one previously in 
effect and summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE, 
June, 1943, p. 807, with certain changes: 

Hourly wages: for trainees and improvers the 
rates are from 6 to 84 cents higher, for engineers, 
7% to 84 cents higher, for other classes 9 cents 
per hour higher than in the previous agree- 
ment; additional classees include toolmakers at 
89 to $1.04, toolroom improvers at 64 to 84 
cents; journeymen machinists, fitters, black- 
smiths, electricians and millwrights at 89 cents 
pipefitters at 84 cents; specialists at 79 and 
89 cents; inspectors at 64 to 94 cents; labourers 
at 534 cents. Vacation: for employees with one 
or more year’s service, one week with pay; for 
See with five or more years’ service, two 
weeks. 


LONGUEUIL, QUEBEC.—DOMINION ENGINEERING 
Works LIMITED AND INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF MACHINISTS, LODGE 1660. 


Agreement reached following the report of a 
conciliation board (p. 626 of this issue). This 
agreement replaces the one previously in effect 
and summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE, Decem- 
ber, 1942, p. 1480. The new agreement is to be 
in effect from March 27, 1944, to March 26, 
1945, or 1946 if no notice given. It is similar 
to the one noted above for the Lachine plant of 
this same company, with certain exceptions: 

Rest period: two ten-minute rest periods are 
allowed each day. No schedule regarding vaca- 
tions is attached to this agreeement. The rates 
for trainees and for toolmakers, etc. are similar 
to those of the Lachine plant. The list of 
occupations is different in the two plants but 
comparable occupations in the Longueuil plant 
appear to have similar rates to those of the 
Lachine plant. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO—WELLAND CHEMICAL 
Works LIMITED AND UNITED GAS, COKE AND 
CHEMICAL WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
165. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
4, 1943, to November 3, 1944, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The com- 
pany recognizes the union as the sole bargaining 
agency for the employees, and the union execu- 
tives are to be employees of the company. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week; shift workers 
to be allowed 30 minutes with pay for lunch 
during their shift, but “in most cases it can be 
readily understood that the operators will neces- 
sarily continue the performance of their duties 
while eating meals.” Overtime is payable at 
time and one half; all work on weekly day of 
rest. and on six specified holidays is payable at 
time and one half. Vacation: one week with 
pay to employees with one year’s service. The 
wage schedule forms part of the agreement but 
a copy was not received in the department. 
Provision is made for seniority rights and for 
the settlement of grievances. 


Manufacturing: Shipbuilding 


Vancouver, B.C—West Coast SHIPBUILDERS 
LIMITED AND THE BOILERMAKERS’ AND 
IRON SHIPBUILDERS’ UNION OF CANADA, 
Locau No. 1. 


Agreement reached following the report of 
a conciliation board (see p. 620 of this issue). 
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Agreement to be im effect from March 23, 1944, 
to March 22, 1945, and thereafter subject to 
two months’ notice. Employees who are or 
who later become union members must main- 
tain their membership. 

Hours: 8 per day on first shift, 74 on 
second shift and 7 hours on third shift. Time 
and one quarter allowed on dirty work and 
certain other specified work. Overtime is 
payable at time and one half for first four 
hours and double time thereafter; double time 
for work on Sundays and holidays. Vacation: 
employees to be entitled to such annual vaca- 
tions with pay as shall be prescribed by the 
National War Labour Board. 

Hourly wage rates: loftsman $1.10, rivet 
tester leading hand $1.13, slab mechanic $1.10; 
plater, bumper operator mechanic, press opera- 
tor mechanic, rolls operator mechanic, boiler- 
maker, caulker, driller, rivetter, linerman $1; 
slab mechanic helper 80 and 90 cents; im- 
provers in plater slab mechanic, boilermaker, 
caulker, rivetter and packer trades 77 cents 
for one month, 90 cents for next three months; 
punch and shear man, bolting-up machine 
operator, holder-on 86 cents; steel erector 
specialist 85 cents; reamer, countersinkers, 
rivet heater 80 cents; bolter-up, helpers to 
plater, punch and shear men, boilermakers, 
caulkers, drillers and reamers trades 77 cents, 
passer-boys 53 cents and 60 cents, loft boy and 
marker boy 53 cents. Journeymen leading 
hands 10 cents over journeymen’s rate, jour- 
neyman chargehand 10 ito 20 cents over 
journeyman’s rate. An incentive bonus piece 
rate to be paid on a basis mutually agreeable 
to the parties and subject to government regu- 
lations. Second shift employees to receive 9 
hours’ pay for 74 hours’ work; graveyard shift 
employees, 9 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—West Coast SHIPBUILDERS 
LIMITED, AND AMALGAMATED ELECTRICAL 
Workers, Locat 3, AMALGAMATED Bur.p- 
ING WORKERS OF CANADA. 


Agreement reached following the report of a 
conciliation board (see p. 620 of this issue). 
Agreement to be in effect from March 27, 1944 
to March 26, 1945, and thereafter subject to 
two months’ notice. This agreement is similar 
to the agreement covering boilermakers em- 
ployed by this company, as summarized above, 
with the exception of the hourly wage rates 
which are: electricians $1.10, improver (dur- 
ing one year improvership) 90 cents, bridge 
crane operator 85 cents, specialist 77 cents for 
first month and 85 cents thereafter, helpers 
60 to 77 cents. Journeymen leading hand $1.20, 
journeyman chargehand $1.20 to $1.25, ap- 
prentices in accordance with B.C. provincial 
government regulations. 


Vancouver, B.C.—Wesr Coast SHIPBUILDERS 
LIMITED AND THE Dock AND SHIPYARD 
WorRKERS UNION OF VANCOUVER AND Dis- 
Trict; Locay No. 2. 


Agreement reached following the report of 
a conciliation board (see p. 620 of this issue). 
Agreement to be in effect from March 24, 1944 
to March 23, 1945, and thereafter subject to 
two months’ notice. This agreement is similar 
to the agreement summarized above for boiler- 
makers employed by this company, with the 
exception of the hourly wage rates, which are: 
shiprigger $1, boiler scaler 90 cents; tackle 
rigger, steel checker, docking crew, plastic 
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armour specialist, locomotive crane assistant, 
non-swinging boom truck operator, 85 cents; 
stager 80 cents; rigger helper or yard rigger, 
cement layer, steel racker and hooker-on, winch- 
man, hawser crane signalman, truck operators, 
tractor operators and jitney operators, 77 cents; 
shipwrights and joiners helpers 60 to 77 cents; 
chipper, truck attendant, handyman, 70 cents, 
labourer 60 cents; journeyman leading hand 10 
cents over, journeyman’s rate, journeyman 
chargehand 10 to 20 cents over journeyman’s 
rate. 


Vancouver, B.C—Wesr Coast SHIPBUILDERS 
Limirep, AND AMALGAMATED BUILDING 
Workers or Canapa, Locau. No. 1 
(PAINTERS SECTION). 


Agreement reached following the report of 
a conciliation board (p. 620 of this issue). 
Agreement to be in effect from March 27, 1944, 
to March 26, 1945, and thereafter subject to 
two months’ notice. This agreement is similar 
to the agreement summarized above for boiler- 
makers employed by this company, with the 
exception of the hourly wage rates, which are: 
brush painter 90 cents, brush (finish) painter 
$1, spray painter $1.05, spray and brush paint- 
ers’ helper 60 to 77 cents, journeyman leading 
hand 10 cents, journeyman chargehand 10 to 
20 cents. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO—HAMILTON CONSTRUCTION 
ASSOCIATION AND UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, Loca 18. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1944, 
to April 30, 1945, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Only union members 
to be employed, if available. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40- 
hour week. Where there is shift work, 8 hours’ 
pay for 7 hours’ work on the second and third 
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shifts. 
half; double 


Overtime is payable at time and one 

time for work on Sundays and 
eight specified holidays. Hourly wage rate for 
carpenters and joiners: $1.013. Provision is 
made for the settlement of grievances. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electric Railways 


Suppury, ONTARIO. — SUDBURY - COPPER CLIFP 
SUBURBAN ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
AND CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES AND OTHER TRANSPORT WoORK- 
ERS, DIVISION 269. 


Agreement reached following the report of a 
conciliation board (see p. 620 of this issue). 
Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1944, to January 31, 1945, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. Check-off: the 
Company will deduct from earnings of each em- 
ployee and pay over to the union a specified 
amount for union dues, and the union agrees to 
supply to the Company, on its request, the auth- 
orization from each member for such check-off. 

Hours: for armature winders, inspector, 
machinist, repairman, night sweeper and car 
cleaner, track foreman and lead hand, 10 hours; 
irack extra and carpenter, 9 hours; motormen 
10 hours except day shift on Refinery line 103 
hours, spares 103 to 14 hours. The practice of 
paying motormen a minimum of 10 hours’ pay 
for their assigned hours to be continued. Work 
on four specified holidays, at time and one half. 
Vacation: one week with pay for employees 
with one year’s service; ten days annual vaca- 
tion after three years’ service. 

Wage rates: armature winders $205.60 per 
month, inspectors $39.20 per week, machinist 
and carpenters 71 cents, repairmen 66 cents, 
operators and inspectors 61 cents, outside re- 
pairmen 56 cents, night sweeper and car cleaner 
534 cents, track foreman 66 cents, track lead 
hand 56 cents, trackmen (regular) 51 cents, 
motormen from 46 cents during first month to 
66 cents after three years. Seniority rights and 
grievance procedure are provided for. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


[NX Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 


has been entered into by an organization of. 


employees and one or more employers or asso- 
ciations of employers, either side may apply to 
the Provincial Minister of Labour to have the 
terms of the agreement which concern wages, 
hours of labour, apprenticeship and certain 
other conditions made binding throughout the 
province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or 
industry covered by the agreement. Notice of 
such application is published and thirty days 
allowed for the filing of objections, after which 
an Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable to the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or revoked 
in the same manner. Each agreement is ad- 
ministered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. Further information concern- 


ing this legislation is given in the LaBouR 
Gazerrn, January, 1943, page 86. Proceedings 
under this act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazerts monthly since 
June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the act include the 
extension of two new agreements and the 
amendment of others, all of which are noted 
below. Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements covering the fine glove manufac- 
turing industry throughout the province, build- 
ing trades at Montreal and at Val d’Or and 
Amos and retail stores at Coaticook were 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette of 
April 1, building trades at Joliette in the issue 
of April 8; the manufacture of work gloves 
throughout the province and fine gloves also 
throughout the province and building trades at 
St. John and Iberville, garage and service 
station employees at Montreal, in the issue of 
April 22; barbers and hairdressers at Chicou- 
timi and at Valleyfield, in the issue of April 29 
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In addition, Orders in Council were published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette during April 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Bakers, Montreau 


An Order in Council, dated April 5, and 
gazetted April 15, extends the term of this 
agreement (LABOUR GAZETTE, January, 1944, 
p.70 and previous issues) to April 30, 1944. 


Manufacturing: Fur Products 


Fur MAnvuracturine INpustry, QuEBEC City 

An Order in Council, dated April 22, and 
gazetted April 29, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (lL.G., November, 
1920.0 p. 12015) Sept., 1938, pb, 1042 Oct.,” 1939) 
p. 1065; Dec., 1941, p. 1572; May, 1942, p. 630; 
Sept., 1943, p. 1253) by providing for a vaca- 
tion of one week with pay to employees with 
at least one year’s service, and by providing 
that the cost-of-living bonus of 3.8 points be 
added to the basic wages or to the actual rates 
being paid individual employees if higher than 
the basic rate. 


Fur Manvuracturine Inpustry (WHOLESALE), 
MontTREAL 
An Order in Council, dated April 20, and 
gazetted April 29, extends the term of this 
agreement (L.G., Jan., 1943, p. 87, Sept., 1940, 
p. 970) to July 1, 1944. ; 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


CLoaK AND Suir MANUFACTURING, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated April 5, and 
gazetted April 15, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., July, 1943, 
p. 989, and previous issues) by specifically in- 
cluding the cost-of-living bonus with wage rates. 
Apprenticeship is limited to two years for 
some trades and to three years for other 
trades. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, MoNntTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated March 28, and 
gafetted April 1, extends the term of this 
agreement (L.G., January, p. 70, and previous 
issues) to June 30, 1944. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


SHEET METAL Propucts MANUFACTURING, 
MoNnTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated March 28, and 
gazetted April 1, extends the term of this 
agreement (L.G., March, 1943, p. 340, Oct., 
prrlosr?s! Jan., ‘p.. 70;“and “April pi '496) (to 
April 30, 1944. Another Order -in Council, 
dated April 20, and gazetted April 29, extends 
the agreement further to July 31, 1944. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND Bronze INDUSTRY, 


MontTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated April 5, and 
gazetted April 15, extended the term of this 
agreement (L.G., Nov., 1941, p. 1424; June, 
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1942, p. 738, INov.;  p. 13848; Jam:, 1944, p.70, 
March, p. 359, April, p. 496) to April 30, 1944. 

Another Order in Council, dated April 20, and 
gazetted April 29, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between Canadian Welding 


‘ Works Ltd., A. & 8. Architectural Iron, Mont- 


real Metalworked Products, Montreal Archi- 
tectural Iron Works Ltd., Forgeweld Iron 
Works and United Steel Workers of America, 
Local 2366. The agreement to be in effect 
from April 29, 1944, to April 28, 1945, and 
applies to the manufacture of industrial and/or 
building ironwork and architectural iron and 
bronze and all other metals used architectur- 
ally or for ornamentation and also includes the 
erection of these products except structural 
steel. The agreement applies to the Island of 
Montreal, Ile Bizard, the Counties of lAssomp-. 
tion, Terrebonne, Laval, Deux-Montagnes, Ar- 
genteuil, Vaudreuil, Soulanges. Beauharnois, 
Chateauguay, Laprairie, Chambly, St-Jean and 
Iberville. 

Hours: 44 per week. Overtime is payable 
at time and one-half; all work on Sundays 
and seven holidays, double time. Employees 
working on night shift to be paid 10 per cent 
extra. Minimum hourly wage rates including 
the cost-of-living bonus: mechanics 90 cents, 
fitters 80 cents, helpers (shop or field) 70 
cenits, erectors 90 cents. Vacation: one week 
with pay to employees with one year’s service. 
Apprenticeship regulations are included. 


Service: Public Administration 
PoLice AND FIREFIGHTERS, SHERBROOKE 


An Order in Council, dated April 5, and 
gazetted April 15, makes obligatory the terms 
of an agreement between the City of Sher- 
brooke and l’Association des Policiers-Pompiers 
de Sherbrooke, Inc. The agreement is to be 
in effect from April 15, 1944, to January 1, 
1945, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. 

Hours for police-firemen: day to be divided 
into two shifts, the day shift from 7 am. to 
6 p.m., the night shift from 6 p.m. to 7 a.m., 
shifts to rotate every two weeks; one weekly 
day of rest. Overtime is payable at 60 cents 
per hour. Minimum weekly wage rates: lieu- 
tenant $34, sergeant $33, corporal $32.50, con- 
stable-fireman $26 to $31, painter $34, chief 
mechanic $33, hydrant inspector $31, fire pre- 
vention inspector $32.50, labourer-fireman $26, 
motercycle driver $32. Telephone and radio 
employees work an eight-hour day with $27 
per week for chief operator and $26 for 
operator. Vacation: One week with pay to 
employees with one year’s service. Sick leave: 
one week with pay each year, which may be 
accumulated from year to year. Uniforms are 
supplied. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, THREE RIVERS 

An Order in Council, dated March 28, and 
gazetted April 1, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for these trades (L.G., March, 1942, 
D. paoes eps. p. LOO S. Apr 1943. po toe 
August, p. 1131) but does not affect the sum- 
maries already given. 
BarBERS, MONTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated March 28, and 
gazetted April 1, amends the previous Orders 
iw, Council (.G. Oct. 1941, p.. Tso, Dee, 
p. 1573; July, 1942, p. 857; Nov., 1943, p. 1530, 
but does not affect the summaries already given. 


War Emergency Training 





Progress in Enrolment—Industrial Training—Training for Armed 
Forces—Rehabilitation Training—Apprenticeship Training— 
Change in Name—Cumulative Enrolment 


HE War Emergency Training Program 
provides the following types of training :— 
(1) Pre-employment classes in vocational 
schools for men and women about to enter war 
industry; 
(2) Part-time classes, principally for the up- 
grading of persons already employed; 
(3) Training in plant schools; 
NCE) Special classes for foremen and super- 
visors; 
(5) Training of enlisted men as tradesmen 
for the Army, Navy and R.C.A.F.; 
(6) Rehabilitation training for persons dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces in the present 
war and referred for training by the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health; : 
(7) Assistance to certain categories of uni- 
versity students whose services are meeded in 
connection with the war effort. 


War Emergency Training is carried on under 
agreements made by the Dominion Govern- 
ment with each province. The administration 
is decentralized with a Regional Director in 
each province. Training is given in technical 
schools, special training centres and in indus- 
trial plants. The provinces and municipalities 
supply the shop facilities of the technical 
schools to the Program free of charge. Pro- 
vincial Governments also pay certain adminis- 
trative costs and share with the Dominion in 
the cost of machinery and equipment pur- 
chased. All other costs are paid by the 
Dominion with funds from the War Appro- 
priation. 

On March 31, 1944, the War Emergency 
Training completed the fourth year of its 
operation. From its inception up to March 31, 
1944, the gross enrolment in all types of pro- 
jects has been as follows: 


Training in Industry 1,2 .%. 3. (0'i,>'s 213,118 
Army Cradesimens.iialeecs cee sacs 40,295 
INA VIN OTe ht ae ec Rea eels Ge 7,429 
RCA VPradeemen PS 26 oe. sss 64,184 
Rehabilitation (discharged persons 
from. the forces) ose wee cnc 3,059 
SC UCTIES helena eitre de MGW ate a us dE ene 5,373 
ys Rie rer RADE Fo rela 333,458 
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Industrial Training 


During the month there was a further 
reduction in the enrolment in all types of 
industrial training, full-time pre-employment, 
part-time classes, and plant schools. By the 
end of March a further number of pre-employ- 
ment centres had been closed and the number 
of plant schools still in operation was 30. 
Negotiations which had been under way for over 
a year with the coal mine operators in Nova 
Scotia and with the United Mine Workers 
Union reached a successful conclusion with the 
opening of a plant school in Colliery I, B, at 
Glace Bay, the first plant school to be started 
in a coal mine. It is supervised by a com- 
mittee representing the mine operators, the 
United Mine Workers Union, the Provincial 
Department of Mines, and War Emergency 
Training Programme. The course of train- 
ing consists of four months followed by two 
additional months at production work under 
the supervision of experienced miners. The 
instructors in the school were selected by the 
committee from skilled miners who before 
commencing their duties were given some units 
of the program’s streamlined courses for fore- 
men and supervisors. One half day per week 
is spent in related technical instruction. The 
initial enrolment was 16 trainees. 


Training for the Armed Forces 


There was practically no change in the 
nature and extent of the classes conducted for 
the Navy. There was, however, a further 
reduction in the number of standard army 
tradesmen enrolled, but this reduction was 
made up by an increase in the number of 
young soldiers referred for training. In the 
R.C.AF. classes there was a substantial reduc- 
tion in the enrolment both for the technical 
ground trades and for the pre-aircrew schools. 
This reduction will be still further accentuated 
in the next few months. So far as the technical 
ground trades are concerned, the training for 
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TABLE 1—-INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS DURING MONTH OF MARCH, 1944 
; WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1943, TO MARCH 31, 1944 


(Subject to Revision) 
SSS OOOO0000OOO=O=O0Oeee0Ss000aa _—«q>s—a——ana—>«>v\m\n—_ 


NvuUMBERS IN TRAINING PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 








— From From 
April 1/43 | At First Enrolled At end April 1/48 (2) In 
to of in of to March 
Mar. 31/44 March March March Mar. 31/44 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
Pre-employment Classes {Men...............-- 1278 275 924 7,898 710 
Women 
Part-time Classes (+) (Won Fen Bh Aico 
Women 
EOLA N oe See one ean ashe Sotntere mete 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Pre-employment Classes (Won POU = nok Bes Be a si 
Women 
BURT AIL MM AUTOD,, oly «lc tolaoe sr ataratetaboreranatls 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Pre-employment Classes (Won SAMOA Mien Pel signs 442 (ital lene bepaeearecatararey 43 280 22 
WOmMen focjiec actos ss 172 Al [ee Spee Nei arte 2 149 10 
TON hy Wat, Phan esata), heat alee 614 (ae wee ne 45 429 32 
QUEBEC 
Pre-employment Classes {Men................- 5,536 509 114 350 3, 260 359 
Woments crate aoe: 569 32 20 32 410 17 
Part-time Classes (1)..... 3.8 25 ype ey cass OPP ee 1233 255 1 (A Pee 91 A Hie ee ees 
WoOmels ct es ccc oe 75) Ad [ale epe-geabepeinal cage Wee oars ora ae -RNI ACH ETTORE 9 RENOIR TNO Ck ze oie 
PUP GEL yah Serio es letes elavelsjarsies stoi lepsuonarecorels 7,360 796 135 449 3,670 376 
; ONTARIO 
Pre-employment Classes {Men..............+.- 3, 430 419 104 349 2,792 160 
Women ssh eeewes 3,564 265 112 230 2,991 129 
Part-time Classes (1) WMietrn ete teen eee 4,221 798 19 BO cae teal cg eae re ate ae alate 
WOMEN Ge cke Sees Slee ee 1, 438 266 iG BO ie Garcia eee maa Warwen etal cbave’e slats 
RG balle cane mae Se ela asks oie st oon 12, 653 1,748 242 1,092 5, 783 289 
MANITOBA 
Pre-employment Classes {Men..............-+- 660 79 24 50 424 86 
VO TIMEM eee ate ates cies cent 55 SU Coa eee a ce coral linerneuansas tran e ous 55 30 
Part-time Classes (1) IMGT es Weis ree home ths ois eis’: 262 19 6 5 Ue ee rr a os eats aes Con 
VILSy 80 (eT7 iipataee y Sere RAI Bib CRESS RINE IS aCe OTIS fan BRMraa nels! Ic aC cadena State OCG any ip Ora r cS 
FLOCAL Te ee ens ict cricled se seu 977 128 30 64 479 116 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Pre-employment Classes {Men..............+-- 257 38 7 15 185 25 
WVONUIGN «35 «Jeeta als iacancis 377 4 3 6 324 1 
Part-time Classes (1) INDO ie chars seers eee BS Ae sees le ANIMA de cdlrope, a) awchlevaie lave fereuee ohelfpevars wees wuauel ener tereMer a 6 ocetal zien 
WOON <tc nics. Ga emer mvt Mtn ENT or, rl cuabetsvelena to tlsceisaetencrenn eheteie iLsiats hetinus\ohanedaete 
TDOtal eee nm scl ee ee eek aetine eens 755 42 10 21 509 26 
ALBERTA oH 
Pre-employment Classes {Men...........2++-+- 274 90 9 High 149 14 
WV OIC! ctiteres ssishers 471 |, 35 14 6 378 39 
Part-time Classes (+) IMIGTR rhc eetne saccists 175 77 12 157 Gis MOP A eared on Sees ge 
IWiOMACINe erst cl cceausiestsr einen meter IMP fort Fp N eA 2 ee coz a'l Scyes elo ceias’ elevate erepavauchagss-srecote 
POUR ie on eranceceherel aes dreds mai euserecsiare 922 202 35 140 527 53 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Pre-employment Classes {Men..............++- 607 38 10 25 511 18 
WOMENS < ch iaerets sees 541 SE Es er eee 5 475 13 
Part-time Classes () INE Gri Ran skeet. eee ces racets 2,741 297 41 198 Soe Was aa sae ee pee 
WOMEN... shoes 378 Wie shelter ectnak ete TQ: tne eS acs s saat aera teeter he 
Mi Wa} il be Rah Ailes pp A en Dame 4,267 370 51 238 986 31 


(1) Trainees in the Part-time Classes consist largely of employed persons who are being given training at the request of 


employers in war production, who wish to up-grade their employees. ; 
(2) Includes those graduates who, though actually placed prior to March 31, 1944, were not so reported until after March 1, 


(8) The numbers shown as completed, but not reported placed, in the Province of Quebec (599) includes all unplaced Train- 
ees, who have completed their courses since the commencement of the War Emergency Program, in that Province. 
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TABLE 2—TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH, WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 19438 


(Subject to Revision) 



































NuMBER IN TRAINING CoMPLETED TRAINING 
— From From 
April 1/43 | At First Enrolled At End April 1/48 In 
to of March in March of March to March 
Mar. 31/44 Mar. 31/44 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
RG ACH. Classesh. 22. Ai Adea ns series Osos ee 32,152 5, 502 1,257 4, 403 25, 692 2,186 
Ary; Classes vies cee tee eee oh oreicial fe tharevaietarats > 13, 538 2,361 925 INR 10, 223 846 
Navy. Classes: so ¢¢ co. ds Sh tes tm cis oo ge tednwintts is 3,941 709 180 673 3,093 198 
Rotalet...23- ene ethene 49,631 8,572 2,362 7,413 39,008 3,230 
NOVA SCOTIA 
AR GrA- Ts Classess x. nes tirnteeRemeniaeadet ae 804°), Seer The Cosco tars esa ieee S83°| scene ates 
J gi thie ©) F)-c(c PRR BRA RHEE Ima ts enn TOo oC ook 711 96 38 75 597 59 
ING VV @lasseseite nies ck See eeciigs ceil Meste/icine 25 1 is edt sRanhderseanae uf 12 10 
otal ect acce: Me cher Cea eines 1,130 113 38 82 992 69 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Ri GvAcHs Classes .ccoees ese S oaws eeret o w wae 973 216 38 164 683 70 
PATTY s OLASSES 6 sine yore Rice mersteionis a ceaks Gres ela eels 1,205 257 80 255 915 79 
DNV AWW) CLASSES Nie toc vie cask Mamta > cise = cree ke efelaleje'e wie 11. RE is. : ole ee. en ee 1s) Nee see 
PDotalisus santa ae ctle ods Sete recs 2,179 473 118 419 1,599 149 
QUEBEC 
PRA WA Tes GHEBSOS Siseale isis cisrererecre arate mene e notes 2,895 388 157 301 ROY 231 
RimiveC lassesen seman tas< peek iinehs dekcehietesy > 1, 964 279 107 304 1, 533 109 
INS V5y7) ClASSESI He si crn cae Ate incase + chorale Melols e'alaiane 242 22 14 21 TU Gish hace sis etices 
TT Ob alc As veqnat ee ae see ae a aioe 5,101 689 278 626 3, 920 340 
ONTARIO 
Ri CvA. Be Classess3 . te, poe Oe EA, ois Stk. 14, 547 2,345 628 1,926 11,758 961 
PAT IN CLASSES MA incon oe Heer wie tek ehiienincinisis 4,617 697 419 831 3,378 245 
VEY CIDGBEE edge cd 6 PE hee TRIES Sereda 3, 267 609 148 570 2,636 186 
Total thier c bo cer oe stele ehinertiess 22,431 3, 651 1,195 3,027 17 liz 1,392 
MANITOBA 
RIGA DHS CRASSUS ce abe. sees carcae mre ataaless 3, 003 672 67 416 2,328 296 
Arm vi@lassedy amt sat pone se mabiteetasitaeereek 793 106 36 81 699 61 
Totals Sai iwcd ede ttilos deere 3, 796 778 103 497 3,027 357 
SASKATCHEWAN 
BER OWA He CMRRSOS SOME esse see fais a Wes eich Maree) stele. 3, 296 587 73 495 2,783 165 
PP y Class OR éc5 25 sae LONE ee Les Ca eblehtw Fak, 755 309 54 298 45 65 
Total eta eee ates 4,051 896 127 793 3, 240 230 
ALBERTA 
Re GeACE Classesi: tare nate als oie eas, c te sereuvouyeyes 3,359 614 157 417 Doze 342 
Amina yi Olassesi acne cies ieee ois (ere nie 1172 254 55 154 87 68 
iNiaiviys Classes. vue ace coteait eave erehebusa ec easiens ede 267 Dir Alte eee os 55 BOOB»: cake ile «aes 
Apia) ete ae Me = RIES ae SB cee rare 4,797 925 212 626 3,805 410 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
RGU AAG AC lassee we dokaniee wen sea heme Ser «§ 3, 685 680 137 684 2. 103 121 
IAT VC ASS OS ire recrtalaeher siete eo csace valine ment stntoloceretares> = Die 363 136 339 ie Ail 160 
INiaivayg Claseesii:. lets ai tavitegars Pui seid ety Minchin 139 4 18 20 119 2 
Tete oarent, tacos sate ora o etaeenetatal ae reece 6,146 1,047 291 1,043 4,653 283 
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TABLE 3—TRAINING IN INDUSTRY DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1944, WITH TOTALS FROM 





DOMINION SUMMARY 





Plant Schools... 6.2.5 5 asec Men 
, Women 
Part-time Classes........... Men 
Women 
MOU A. eo eas ete sions 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Plant Schoolsis-na0se- eo Men 
Women 
Part-time Classes........... en 
Women 
orm et. Rs At 




















Plant SCHOOIS: o..<.45.0. 50 css: {Won Ri ALae: 
Women 
SPotal. ence deigee cb gurecen 
QUEBEC 
Plant sCHOOlS ones cette: Men 
Women 
Part-time Classes........... Men 
Women 
OU. ees othe caste acc ts Stee 
ONTARIO 
Riant. Schools: ...dss..4 gas Men 
Women 
Part-time Classes........... Men 
Women 
Potala cnet tose eee 
MANITOBA 
Plant Schools: ...). bce. seas. Men 
Women 
Part-time Classes........... Men 
Women 
PROD tee Aachen eis eres 
ALBERTA 
lang SCUOOS. te. aaa en 
Women 
PR OUAL tate niuricr cece Ca ties: 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Plante SCHOO Sas. aise eae Men 
Women 
Part-time Classes........... Men 
Women 
ovale, eas Se eee 
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APRIL 1, 19483, TO MARCH 31, 1944 


CoMPLETED TRANSFERRED TO 
NuMBERS IN TRAINING TRAINING PRODUCTION BEFORE 
TRAINING FINISHED 
Fro From From 
April 1/43) — At Enrolled At April 1/48 In April 1/48 In 
to First of in End of to to March 
Mar.31/44| March March March |Mar.31/44 Mar.31/44 
8, 686 459 598 493 | 6, 005 506 ek ah ERG ete 
11,307 866 697 669 8, 133 758 1,212 34 
3,022 819 106 643 2,244 263 Daal eeseieo ee 
1,311 364 13 244 987 129 Gig iis ee Wace 
24, 226 2,508 1,414 2,049 17,369 1, 656 2,202 34 
227 4 42 46 BS Yigliecc tree Eee RPA Sen, Me aieg 
BiG: Wren ire wccrote ls oxo aesbene aol pete aie oe FD On cls era 8 | eats deem 
DS A MAN Se MPL og Rl aterucl cll create etetaecede ETA He oR INN Loe bc aioe dates ee mee rece 
NG Nl Is Bey tare Se Waa ER 5 0 UR 2 4 | WARS Rat th A 1S ea ARO Bae al acces 
303 4 42 46 DV Ors hat nek es OO eet eee 
63 il dare en 0 Fe 7 Aas ekg 5 96 4 Sa eeeene Pa EY eles koe 
il CEN AN Bas ier 4 6 We ace eae eats ame 
74 Te yh eee: 11 OS hagas Mena sey + ganar ees, 
3, 232 236 380 235 1,768 335 DOIG cectiok ene 
1,349 181 179 226 830 82 116 18 
732 265 53 229 438 76 Zoe ue Ree 
118 37 2 35 (AM edieciehdessew ca. Coty Webs Pat 
5, 431 719 614 725 3,100 493 741 18 
4,493 208 176 205 3, 802 167 59) lbs ee 
7,314 577 452 388 6, 239 592 29 1 
2,004 487 47 361 1,582 TO TORN Os ae ee or cata 
1,170 327, 11 209 894 POO Peo gah een Cer ae eee 
14, 981 1,599 686 1,163 12,517 1,055 88 1 
OTN Me Ret pho Teo ed eae sees [Perce closes = TBR) sea ee Oi eek ee ee trocar 
1,122 54 37 29 424 36 486 15 
pieN ge PAM eset Aaa ete’ een aveedasd Ha an, Bary DBF Va ere cosa eache «Nis eonee tone Reman (axorctat eter nee 
CRUD, Since tee bas MOF MERI ik ee ye [Er ec ce [eros Mebane naan eee 
1,183 54 37 29 469 36 495 15 
Mie sagen gpivitss sae le sea ta sy ge ear 
418 34 26 22 179 29 SIGN 310. Snares 
544 CHEN Mpa ee ROTENSAEM eh SHNE eCe 242 4 265: |e mee eras 
1, 047 16 a RTS Mtoe 412 19 He Eber ALS cache 
230 67 6 53 175 DO | seen een weal hrche aac ae 
Boned eetanreesitetearedcenil renxeu mane a tary toh Seas er inctaneey PEM ion tee cdeos Gee eay (Ne eotodreicahaues Weare clearer 
1, 836 87 9 53 844 43 oi) DIAN Dy A Re 
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TABLE 4—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 
FROM APRIL 1, 1943, TO MARCH 31, 1944 


(Subject to Revision) 


NuMBERS IN TRAINING PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 






















From From 
—— April 1/43 Enrolled April 1/43 
to in to 
Mar. 31/44 March Mar. 31/44 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
AMEE MOOS terctas wecieia che Senne hue eel ea Men 1, 734 142 728 
Women 189 38 23 
An In @ustry. seit chic < ce abe n css BES Men 125 47 23 
Women 8 3 2 
"VO Ger Ret sey A ME se Pe 2,056 230 776 
NOVA SCOTIA 
TE SCHOOIS ts Vivanco ee aoe eet Men 37 1 21 
WOMEN «cs ve cabo icicle oo Risteve cok celle Bekam ic wraaen etsll ore:diats.0 0/0 ela abel Pa eeeM arom BIEN age coe ete arate 
Ur CIMGLUSUR ares: ois erslsnotery ake ata ane eens Men bcd ohaceeenectell abcree seve seated cet jeer igtiard | ioe ere ae ee ee tte omen armenian 
Woormretic hdiieche SARE 6 dx ose dived ovgrereue oll sib Rtabiticr = sc Sires olf ove cole es ePeMine wl steer a natehente anor fetch cease ete teens 
STG aul eet bares fea gence ce Poa ae cal sce. 38 i 21 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
In iSchoolseriees ws. aesels cobiaceecs aan ees Men 48 4 15 
Women: aie occ ch cc Rete Nase ota ers Scot cae se volt oat Hl araheterese wioeeemeral isons sseietecstemperall et oaiatehclexelateirs 
METI SET CLUS EL Viveie rae Gisisialtei actos @ Saree ee wee Men 1 eA, Sanne LPT, Spa aes Fac | Pe S'S OM I AN eS as WERE: Bini ees f 
Women i sc40cee0 50) vextthiosc vexed che ctinees eel le seitw ome nll eeaae eb beer tlie’ sietsiors ore 
FOCAL. o.ctesic ea ore eee Sverele 49 4 15 
QUEBEC 
PNUSCHOOISE cates ctite elehic se Oona Men 497 34 233 
Women 36 13- 7 
TING UBLTY: societies on tevsieis si alee cesses en 14 10 3 
Wormer 1s sac ers eal ccc Bats lorore tee oll ohne eGo ceed erersslotaee chererall ob emp ayeratettiaae oils oiercaeteteiatetarete 
PL Otel ics cho Seat oks fo aise Saie teenie areas aes 547 57 243 
ONTARIO 
Mn Schools a. s:loc ches e es « Segre Men 269 22 129 
Women 34 @ 6 
Tn Undustry sida . sce eeins coe es eas Men 50 14 15 
Women 6 2 2 
POUR L steele See ee ate re eee see 359 45 152 
MANITOBA 
Hn SCHOOISH ee ud slots peters << sls See Ree Men 185 12 53 
Women 35 6 4 
AN ANGUBSETY: nee sets s 4 Bere ws wre ble Men 12 1 | NAPPA (0990710 Uae er Reco ay (ey agra oi i 
i Women 1 a re RTD ooo soatek Speete ol rarely etna eee 
ROGAN Belen cian ie aie oetitines te aim essa 233 26 57 
SASKATCHEWAN 
MI SCHOOlstss yokes Moca were. ca Olan emis-cieiae Men 161 13 79 
Women 14 1 1 
In UNGUStEV aaacs « dorsnGes eos os senbe : Men A SER Be ANGE: Se a SAL lt Ser arama Al ieeyetees erie in om ecaiet tener atetare re 
WOTTON Ys 5 Sete eters aida lie ei-wates POREMe Clllions snags ie tncacs Morse ave'e cota crapaneeeenns [crete cancers tee exe tes cheers Memes 
OLA Speetccs cite keine onesies 182 14 80 
ALBERTA 
AT SCHOOIS aie. tricot kis ae icra eae Men 258 20 99 
Women 35 5 2 
AER UStEV Ss ne teeter es ais ates hieeetore Men 16 8 2 
Women: tcc sca ls te eects: Bete A fatevecsnare aretare Sl a cra terntetete alli lela s: oc ietalete ell ia Sievers xeistenete 
SP OGAL Ge. acs ten oan cet ie cose 309 33 103 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
NGS hoOolstaasinchwetie shake senses en 279 36 99 
Women 35 6 3 
An Jndtistr yest: See eRe Men 24 8 3 
i Woden Mi gee eee Sel. Lapel SUI A vers iceeter stoner ere regerararerseraaee 
POUL) smh os sek eee we este aenee 339 50 105 








naa Includes those graduates who, though actually placed prior to March 31, 1944, were not so reported until after March J, 
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this type would entirely cease about the end 
of June. 


Rehabilitation Training 


The number of men and women discharged 
from the armed forces, applying for voca- 
tional training continues to show an increase 
and reached a peak total of 818 on March 31. 
A great majority of these are being trained 
in schools, many of them are taking business 
and commercial courses in private business 
colleges. Additional field representatives were 
appointed in several of the provinces to super- 
vise this type of training. These representa- 
tives are charged with the particular responsi- 
bility for the training that will be given in 
industrial and commercial establishments. By 
contacts with employers in their local areas, 
they will ascertain training opportunities that 
are immediately available and in co-operation 
with the District Rehabilitation Board of the 
Department of Pensions and National Health, 
they will refer suitable applicants to these 
employers for training. Two classes to train 
prospective teachers and instructors for reha- 
bilitation training, were completed in Apnl— 
one at Hamilton for Ontario instructors and 
one in Calgary for instructors from the four 
Western Provinces. Additional classes of this 
type will be held, and as the need arises for 
opening rehabilitation training courses, the 
graduates from these teachers training classes 
will be put in charge. 


Apprenticeship Training 


Communications were sent to all provinces 
with regard to the terms of P.C. 8993 which 
gives authority for Dominion financial assist- 
ance to industrial Apprenticeship plans carried 
on under provincial supervision and jurisdic- 
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tion, and which conform to the basic principles 
of Apprenticeship as outlined in the Order in 
Council. The response from the provincial 
governments indicates that agreements will be 
sought by many of the provinces with the 
Dominion Department of Labour to promote 
and extend Apprentice training. Apprentice- 
ship Acts have been passed at the last session 
in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and New 
Brunswick. 
Change in Name 


By authority of Order in Council the name 
of the Training Program has been changed 
from Dominion-Provincial War Emergency 
Training to Canadian Vocational Training. 
This change was recommended by the Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council to emphasize 
the national aspect of the Training Program 
and its gradual transition from its purely war 
emergency aspect to a somewhat more per- 
manent and broader aspect in the post-war 
period. 


Cumulative Enrolment for the Year 


The cumulative total of those enrolled for 
all types of training in the fiscal year 1943-44, 
was 132,585 as compared with the cumulative 
enrolment of 134,206 in the preceding fiscal 
year. It is to be noted that the enrolment in 
the full-time pre-employment classes decreased 
from 36,742 to 17,523; in the part-time classes 
from 19,916 to 14,926. The enrolment in the 
plant schools increased from 10,686 to 19,893; 
foremanship classes increased from 20,752 to 
26,088. The enrolment in the Army and Navy 
classes was practically unchanged, while the 
enrolment in the R.C.A.F. classes rose from 
25,329 to 32,150. The number enrolled for 
rehabilitation training also increased from 1,196 
to 2,056. 


British Measures Aim at Stabilizing Coal Mining Industry and 
Preventing Outlaw Strikes 


Coal Miners’ Wages—A government plan to 
stabilize coal miners’ wages marked the ter- 
mination of the protracted strikes that seriously 
cut into British coal production in recent 
months. The plan guarantees miners a mini- 
mum wage of $20 a week for four years and 
pay increases for pier workers and skilled men, 
conceded on condition that coal output be 
stepped up. 


Outlaw strikes prohibited—The government 


has put into effect a new emergency defence © 


regulation to curb strikes under which anyone 
who foments a strike in an essential war in- 
dustry will be subject to five years penal 
servitude or a fine of $2,000 or both. The right 
of trade union members to urge strike action 
at properly constituted meetings is not affected, 
but any action inciting to strike outside a 
regular union meeting is culpable. This mea- 
sure was deemed necessary to prevent unau- 
thorized interruption of work on the eve of 
the invasion. 


Unemployment Insurance 





Effect of Additional Amendments to Unemployment 
Insurance Act 


N an article appearing in the May, 1943, 

issue of the Lasour Gazerre (p. 640) a 
summary was given of the historical back- 
ground of unemployment insurance legislation 
in Canada, and an outline of the administra- 
tion of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940, from the date it became effective until 
March 31, 1943. 

During the twelve months that have inter- 
vened there have been important amendments 
to the legislation and some notable develop- 
ments in administrative techniques. An out- 
line of those of particular interest is given 
below. 

Scope of Act 


One of the provisions of a bill to amend the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, passed 
by Parliament in July, 1948, and effective 
from September 1 of that year, broadened 
the scope of the Act by raising the “wage 
ceiling” from $2,000 a year-(or slightly higher 
if increased earnings were due to the war) 
to $2,400, with the important proviso that 
where the contractual rate of remuneration is 
an hourly rate, a daily rate, a weekly rate, 
or a piece rate (including a mileage rate) 
such employment shall be insured, notwith- 
standing the amount of the remuneration. 


Result of Raising Ceiling 


The practical result of this amendment is 
that persons paid a monthly salary, for 
example, are insured if annual earnings are 
$2,400 or less, whereas for persons paid on an 
hourly rate, daily rate, weekly rate or piece 
rate there is no ceiling whatsoever. While it 
is not possible to estimate with any degree of 
accuracy the number of persons who are now 
covered by unemployment insurance legisla- 
tion as a result of this amendment, it is 
known that many additional thousands of 
persons are now afforded this protection. 


Extension of Coverage 


Prior to September 1, 1943, employment by 
a public utility operated in connection with 
a municipality was subject to exception when 
certified to the satisfaction of the Commission 
to be permanent in character, whereas employ- 


ment by a public utility operated as a private 
company was insured. This difference in 
treatment between public owned utilities and 
privately owned utilities gave rise to serious 
anomalies, and remedial action was taken 
when an amendment was passed restricting 
the exception in question. The effect of this 
amendment is that from September 1, 1943, 
employment in connection with a public 
utility, whether or not municipally owned and 
operated, is insurable regardless of the 
permanent nature of the employment. Thus, 
a public utility operated in connection with a 
municipality is placed in the same position as 
a public utility operated as a private 
company. 

It is anticipated that after due study has 
been given to the problems involved, the 
scope of the Act will be extended to a 
number of employments presently excepted. 
In fact, considerable progress has been made 
already insofar as these studies are concerned. 


In order to make possible the insuring of 
persons in these excepted employments as 
soon as the particular difficulties involved have 
been overcome, the Governor in Council has 
been empowered by an amendment to the 
Act, on the recommendation of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Advisory Committee to 
provide, by regulation, for the inclusion of 
employments presently excepted from the 
provisions of the Act, without the necessity 
of waiting for an enactment by Parliament. 
This will be an important factor in making 
coverage under the Act keep pace with the 
solving of administrative problems and the 
perfecting of techniques necessary for the 
inclusion of employments at present outside 
the scope of the Act. 


Several recommendations regarding extended 
coverage are now before the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee. These include 
a formula for insuring employment in lumber- 
ing and logging, a proposal to insure all 
government and municipal employment (tem- 
porary employees only are presently covered), 
and a proposal to require contributions for 
employment in certain phases of agriculture, 
and employment in horticulture. 
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Payment of Insurance Benefit in Cash 


During the first two years benefit was 
payable under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, payment was made by means of cheques 
issued from nine offices across the country. 
As a result of this procedure, a claimant 
received his first benefit cheque on his third 
reporting day, that is the twenty-second day 
of unemployment. This cheque was for three 
days’ benefit (a waiting period of nine days 
being required prior to the registration of the 
first compensable days). Thereafter a claimant 
received a cheque each week, if he continued 
unemployed and entitled to benefit, but there 
remained this “lag” of one week between the 
last day for which unemployment was proved 
on a reporting day and the day on which he 
received a benefit cheque for that period. 


Making Trial of Cash Method 


It was considered highly desirable by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission that 
some method of paying benefit be evolved 
which would eliminate this delay of one week. 

Trial was given in one local office in 
February, 1944, to a system of payment of 
benefit in cash, which would permit a claimant 
tc receive payment on his reporting day for 
days of unemployment proved on that day. 
In this way a claimant is paid up-to-date each 
week. 

The trial proved entirely satisfactory and 
the system of paying benefit in cash is being 
extended as rapidly as possible to offices across 
the country. At present the local offices in 
Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver are making payments in cash. 

Briefly, the system requires that the claim- 
ant’s ledger account be maintained in the 





Employer and employee 

COMLIDULIODS | 25 hv. eee wo ae $155,585,027 60 
Government contribution..... 31,117,005 52 
Interest (not including adjust- 

ment for accrued interest 

and amortization).......... 5,839,463 76 


192,041,496 88 
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local office. This account which is set up at 
the beginning of each benefit year, shows the 
number of days’ benefit to which the claimant 
is entitled during the year, the rate of benefit 
and the number of days’ benefit paid each 
period and the number of days remaining. 
Each reporting day the claimant’s record of 
unemployment for the week is entered on the 
unemployed register. When the claimant is 
entitled to benefit a combined form of requisi- 
tion for payment and receipt of benefit is 
completed by the interviewing officer, and the 
claimant signs the form as a receipt for pay- 
ment. On presentation of this form and the 
unemployed register to the cashier, he (the 
eashier) verifies the information shown on the 
form of requisition and receipt for payment, 
and checks the signature of the claimant. If 
satisfied as to the correctness of the requisition, 
the cashier pays the amount shown as due. 

As an internal check at the local office, the 
total of the copies of the requisitions retained 
by the interviewing officers is verified with the 
total of the requisitions paid, as listed by the 
cashier. At the end of each day, the original 
copies of the requisitions and the total amount 
paid are forwarded to one of nine offices across 
the country where the necessary auditing is 
undertaken. 

The institution of payment of benefit in 
cash is regarded as an important step forward 
in perfecting the administration of the Act, 
and one which is particularly acceptable to 
benefit claimants. 

Insurance Fund—Contributions commenced 
July 1, 1941, and insurance benefit first became 
payable late in January, 1942. 

As at March 31, 1944, the Insurance Fund 
showed the following position :— 


Benefit payments............ $ 2,465,043 93 


Balances re, beck eeeicina aces es 189,576,452 95 


192,041,496 88 
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Activities of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
for March, 1944*—Effect of Additional Amendments of 
Unemployment Insurance Act—The Fund 


HE number of claims for unemployment 

insurance benefit declined slightly in March 
compared with February, but remained well 
above the number recorded for March last 
year. A total of 10,667 claims were filed in 
local offices throughout Canada during March, 
as against 12,284 in February and 5,046 in 
March, 1943. 

The effect of this small decrease was not. 
felt immediately in the Insurance offices, since 
there is a lag of something more than a week 
between the receipt of a claim in a local 
office and its despatch to an Insurance office. 
Thus, 11,187 applications were forwarded to 
insurance offices during the month, where 


on the Activities of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, has been omitted in this 
issue. This tabular information is subjected 
to an annual adjustment in April, following 
the renewal of insurance books at the close of 
the fiscal year. The adjustment is based upon 
reports covering insurance book renewals. ‘The 
reports from local offices are far from complete 
as this issue goes to press. It is expected that 
the revisions will be concluded in time for 
inclusion in the June issue of the GazETTE. 


Taste 2—Number of Persons Filing Claims 
for Unemployment Insurance Benefit in Local 
Offices, February, 1942, to March, 1944. 











11,069 claimants were considered entitled to Ersaice a TOE en etd Ae 
benefit. Some of these were claims pending sept oh bog Prt ig Oia $ 
Aprils. 1942 iat. serena: 6S hy iter 2,925 
at the end of February. (See Tables 3, 4, May, 1942 ¢.0:¢460 anche eae 2,799 
and 5.) ed IR LE oe eecats Gran ease eae os asi = 4,629 
Since all claimants and beneficiaries must July, 1042 te wie eee een ns 2,668 
: rag ae ; Wusist 1942. 020th gt. kA 1,855 
sign the “live” unemployment register each Spntenshens 4042 tiie histules - ie 1,118 
week and many who signed had lodged their Oetobers hoes casi file a taped as 1,058 
claims in previous months, the number of November, 1942 ............+.- 1,748 
persons signing the unemployment register a es A ye anion poet rie 
increased slightly, from 16,121 during the last February, "EY gies dre dei 4.822 
week of February to 16,406 during the last eaten US. oe shea e iat rca 5,046 
week in March. April, OAS ees aoe ce avec etcetera 3,953 
cee TORR 4 EWI eR Es ares 
: nnen fl O43 vt adetepdes cr siede. sel eect i Beg t: 
Table 1 Omitted inte. Tees va See ae ae 1,087 
Registration of employers and insured em- Se rauibert 10487 110 on tna ie 
ployees which is tabulated each month in the October 11943-wusves Balada 1,475 
Lasour Gazerre as “Table 1” under the section November, 1943 ........+.+++5- 2,896 
Ook aR se aes BO ae te he ere 6,562 
* Introductory comment, also the base for Tables 3, anuary, 1944 .............+-- 11,751 
4, and 5 were supplied by Dominion Bureau of Statia. HebruaryslO4trcs rs eres 12,284 
tics. March,,.1944, sewaldayec ans fangs 10,667 
TABLE 3—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, MARCH, 1944 
Claims Disposal of Claims 
Claims filed at Received at (includes claims pending from 
; Local Offices Insurance previous months) 
Province Offices for 
Adjudica- | Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal tion to Entitled Pending 
Benefit to Benefit 
Prince Edward Island.............00000) 43 35 8 42 37 8 28 
Nova Scotia nese on glataw POE se Deg ieisy akon 244 202 42 247 306 38 56 
INeweBruuswiCke mn att sts ceuectate 356 297 59 347 236 81 164 
Quebec Mi AU al oa aia sta ee ois, Mise OE eR 4,662 3,794 868 4,835 4,671 963 2, 239 
Ontario SRE 1A PEO eR ore Aeon ree bing pha * 1,945 1, 629 316 2,038 1, 823 301 288 
Manitoba's... arose nee een eae 667 541 126 643 725 205 301 
Saskntchewalqate ster cree eee 238 200 38 241 261 39 11 
Alberta DPR Keefe oaks Fees Gee Fane NOG 1, 612 1,520 9 1,942 2,273 145 348 
IBritish @olum biavwias cua doe Soa ean 90 824 76 852 73 111 224 
Total for Canada, March, 1944..... 10, 667 9,042 1,625 11, 187 11,069 1,891 3,659 
* Total for Canada, February, 1944.. 12, 284 10, 863 1,421 11, 482 8, 152 1,476 5,432 
Total for Canada, March, 1948..... 5,046 , 220 823 4,775 4,355 924 1,031 


tea i he as so ae th I ca Be 2 a oral wo! cece Ala ol i a bate eel toh chiol aes ek I oe act erie eds fet ke Ee > 
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TABLE 4—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 








Month of Cumulative 





Reasons for Non-Entitlement March, Total, April 1- 
1944 March 31, 
1944 

Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment.............. cece eee cece eee e cee eees 859 3, 068 
Not capable of and not available for work................cceeeeee ones TU a 2h. dees pene comes ee SM 8 PI 19 155 
Moss OLnvorkvdue toyala POUT OLSDU LE) em lem Ue cole iN Tore UU davalats 2 cnet Shenalatonstevete-ekeleses 1 110 
‘Refused ofter of work andmeerlected Opportiumiby: COcWODK.. wie. ox. settee ole oi> Balm icleisbaie's se chee are § 14 114 
MiseharvedtrorrmEsCOncuete see mel te Me ert te leastone! cl Meorete tte eedatele sce) a mcstelelars iets alsa efsieiso oa) snehnig/aies i928 104 537 
Voluntarily. left employment without just causes. .se. oi. 6c. ee ee ete eee em eet cries acy ae be 788 3,959 
CET TEASONS etary oe tacit eee lare a) are Daere Re tree Atease bie shite miata lalksers, retina es aaete etaueraleed 106 220 
DORAL ee ch sees Seat Papal Abiotic sade OH hans ie ie oer Nes Ore Fane TS Patna at 1,891 8,163 


1 These include claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions; 
claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE 5—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT; AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, MARCH, 1944 








SSS 








Number Number Number - 
Receiving | Commencing of Amount 
Province Benefit Benefit Days’ of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
$ 

Princes omar dslslancy, Mk cent ahs eben ease iaits © spon edhe = aa 66 ANA 1,463 2.83% 

INGO au GO teas ee tteass Rye a ato ec re eee Comat Grete asker vinner are rele 887 405 20, 952 40,772 

TN Gay Ad Bu ATEN A gO) aceite tll Mew Re ie a Soke es a eae 228 179 4,121 7,520 

Queer awn ais eae) Bias ace Sie aiseaded al Ma Wekaliap sleceye “tye Sepia tenes e so 7,101 5, 282 203, 493 391, 042 

OTIC eee lst an Cem MOnd GL CU ROLLA SL LU Pana vaLaNe tt ates etch el at 2,937 1,950 58, 891 119,779 

NEMS TOA MS cc MU kc deca ter trac: mers PM Wer Sra ane Ds eatin tela cata! Gllatulace te let aveyelataual es 1,395 899 29,694 56, 634 

Saskatele watt gs oiueien c pteeiie SUL malt vicele ie Oeaaee WAV cal? usta laced abot o) weit 784 333 15,985 30, 616 

DAUD ETS GEaet ee Pl etet ieee, et le ge eee tele Sh aot ches MM ys. SS ccc gl Rt MMS Cree Sta RV ah a Sie 1,893 1, 466 25, 046 50, 844 

Bravich Golumailoyeee cise eevee otal, ease ieee la, Aiptek ttle IME elen wc 1,388 977 28, 899 56, 422 

otal, CanagawMarch, 19440) omy ce wlan «rales itec's = 5 16, 679 11, 532 388, 544 755, 966 

Total. Canada sebruary, L944 Oe ae ls sities « wel 9,056 6,380 158, 455 301,393 

Total, Canada March, 1943 24.0csaevenaseeee reared ss veel 906 3, 937 104, 801 197,591 
LE Sire AR Sa GD sae = a lO a 

Average duration of unemployment compensation........0... cece e eee ene eens 23-3 days 
Average amount of benefit paid per person......... 0... ccc e cece treet ees $ 45.32 
Amount paid per compensated day of unemployment.............+.ee0ees 1.95 
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Applicants in Receipt of Unemployment Insurance Benefits to Comply 
with National Selective Service Mobilization Regulations 


In future male applicants for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit will be required to 
present proof that they have complied with 
National Selective Service Mobilization Regu- 
lations, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, announced early in April. 

By an Order in Council passed on March 30, 
every male applicant will have to produce 
satisfactory evidence, such as a birth or mar- 
riage certificate that he is not a “designated 
man” under the Military Call-up—or, if he be 


a designated man, he must present the neces- 


- to the regulations. 


sary documents to show that he has complied 
with Mobilization Regulations. 

The provisions of the Order are an extension 
of the present nationwide check-up on all 
civilian men of military age who are subject 
/mployers are at present 
checking the standing of men on their payrolls. 

Similar proof of compliance has for some 
time been required of men seeking employ- 
ment through an office of National Selective 
Service. 


Procedure in Loss of Unemployment Insurance Books 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


has announced that new instructions have been 
sent to local Employment and Selective Ser- 
vice Offices, advising of the procedure to be 
followed when an insurable worker loses his 
unemployment insurance book. 

As the worker’s book shows the number of 
contributions made during the current fiscal 
year by his employer and himself, the Com- 
mission has to take steps to secure reliable 
information on what contributions were re- 
corded in any lost book, before deciding 
whether a person may be allowed credit in 
spite of the loss of the book. The insured 
worker must first file a “declaration of loss” 
and this must be supported by certified state- 
ments from each employer with whom the 
employee has been engaged since the preced- 
ing April 1. Where necessary the Commis- 
sion’s inspectors then verify the accuracy of 
the statements submitted. 

Where for any reason the employer is not 
able to verify the employee’s statement—as 
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where records have been lost through fire— 
the case is referred to head office at Ottawa, 
and decision is made as to what allowance in 
regard to contributions may be made to the 
employee. 


L. J. Trottier, Chairman of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, in commenting 
upon the revised procedure, stated: ‘While 
the Commission will deal as favourably as the 
law will permit where unemployment insur- 
ance books have been lost in order to avoid 
hardship for the insured worker, we cannot 
stress too strongly the importance of both 
employer and employee considering these 
books to be precious, and to be preserved in 
safety at all times. Contributors under unem- 
ployment insurance who lose their books can- 
not rely in all cases upon proving the standing 
of the book at the time it was lost, so that in 
consequence they may suffer if a book is lost 
through carelessness.” 


Employment and Unemployment 


Summary 


NFORMATION in this section regarding 

the employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources: 

The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of March, as reported by employers. 
—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
each month reports from firms employing 
fifteen or more employees. These firms repre- 
sent practically all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business operations. 

The Bureau has been receiving these reports 
for many years; hence, although the figures 
given show considerably less than the total 
number of persons employed in Canada, they 
give a valid picture of the trend of employ- 
ment in Canada over a period of years. 

There was a further contraction in indus- 
trial employment at March 1, according to 
returns received from 14,883 co-operating 
establishments with staffs aggregating 1,831,- 
310 men and women, as compared with 1,844,- 
190! reported on February 1. 

The index number of employment (based 
on the 1926 average as 100) was 181°9 as 
compared with 183-2 in the preceding month 
and was -4 per cent higher than at March 
1, 1943. 

Information is also embodied in this article 
concerning payrolls, which is furnished each 
month by the co-operating firms. The per 
capita average weekly wage of $32.23 showed 
an increase from that of $31.764 at the begin- 
ning of February, while at March 1, 1943, the 
figure was $30.74. 


Report on employment conditions for 
April— A summary of employment con- 
ditions for the month of April has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis 
of reports received from Local Employment 
and Selective Service Offices across Canada. 
These reports describe employment conditions 
in the Maritime, Quebec, Ontario, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions. 

Applications for employment; vacancies, 
and placements, March, 1944.—From the 
Fmployment and Selective Service Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
come reports showing the number of positions 
reported as vacant across the Dominion, 
together with the number of applications for 
employment and the number of placements 
effected. 


1 Revised. 
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Reports of the Employment and Selective 
Service Offices during the four week period 
March 3 to March 30, 1944, showed prac- 
tically no change in the average daily place- 
ments as compared with those of the four 
weeks ending March 2, 1944, and a negligible 
decrease in comparison with the five-week 
period February 26 to April 1, 1948. Though 
no outstanding changes were recorded, ad- 
vances in placements over the four weeks 
ending March 2, 1944, were noted in trade, 
services, public utilities, construction and 
egriculture and decreases in forestry and log- 
ging, and manufacturing. When a comparison 
is made with the five weeks February 26 to 
April 1, 1943, the only noteworthy gain in 
placements was shown in forestry and logging 
although minor increases were recorded in 
trade, public utilities and agriculture. Marked 
reductions were in manufacturing, construc- 
tion and services, the most pronounced being 
in manufacturing. Wacancies during the four- 
week period numbered 192,875. There were 
172,461 applications for employment and 119,- 
518 placements were effected in regular and 
casual employment. 


Unemployment in trade unions.—The 
Department of Labour receives reports from 
the local trade unions throughout Canada, 
showing the number of their members who 
were unemployed during the period under 
review. 

The statistical article summing up the in- 
formation contained in these reports formerly 
run monthly in the Lasour Gazerrs, will in 
future appear quarterly. The last monthly 
article was published in the February issue. 

At the beginning of April the percentage of 
unemployment among trade unions was -9 as 
compared with percentages of -8 in January 
and 1-3 in April, a year ago. The April figure 
was based on returns received from 2,318 
labour organizations with a total membership 
of 457,144 persons. 


Unemployment as reported by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission.—In the 
article Activities of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission appears each month a state- 
ment showing the number of claims made 
each month for unemployment insurance 
benefit. 

.During March, 1944, 10,667 persons made 
claim for benefit, as compared with 12,284 in 
February, 1944, and 5,046 in March, 1948. 
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The Employment Situation at the Beginning of March, 1944 
as Reported by Employers 


MPLOYMENT in the Dominion as a 
whole showed a further contraction at 
March 1, in a movement which was seasonal 
in character but was above-normal in extent, 
according to the experience of the period, 
1921-1943. The 14,383 establishments co-operat- 
ing in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 
latest survey of employment and payrolls 
reported a combined working force of 1,831,310 
men and women. As compared with 1,844,190 
at February 1, there was a reduction of 12,880 
persons, or 0.7 per cent. On the other hand, 
the weekly salaries and wages paid at the 
date under review showed an advance, stand- 
ing at $59,028,861, as compared with the aggre- 
gate of $58,569,775 disbursed by the same 
firms at the beginning of February. 
The per capita weekly earnings of the per- 
sons in recorded employment rose from $31.76 


paid in the preceding period of observation, 
to $32.23 at March 1, as compared with $30.72 
at the same date in 1943. In the last 12 
months, the index of employment has frac- 
tionally gained, and that of aggregate payrolls 
has increased by 4.8 per cent. 

The general recession in industrial activits 
lowered the index of employment, on the 1926 
base, from 183.2 at February 1 to 181.9 at 
the date under review, as compared with 181.5 
at March 1 of last year. Since the loss rather 
exceeded the average at the beginning of 
March in earlier years, the seasonally- 
corrected figure also declined, fallmg from 
190.3 at February 1 to 189.6 at March 1, 

In a movement which is without parallel 
in the years since 1920, employment in manu- 
facturing at March 1 showed a reduction. 
The loss was not on a large scale, but is par- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notre.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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ticularly interesting for the reason that it took 
place to a considerable extent among plants 
producing durable manufactured goods. In 
this class, some 4,000 men and women were 
laid-off by the co-operating establishments, 
while the decrease in the light manufactured 
goods industries approximated 300. Among 
the non-manufacturing classes, logging, mining, 
communications, construction and maintenance 
and retail trade reported curtailment, mainly 
of a seasonal character. The largest losses 
were in construction, from which some 7,000 
workers were released. These declines and 
those in trade were greater than usual at 
the beginning of March in the record of 24 
years. The decreases in the other industries 
mentioned, however, were below-normal in 
extent. On the other hand, services showed 
a moderate increase, and there was consider- 
able improvement in transportation. 


Payrolls 


As already stated, the weekly payrolls 
reported at March 1 by the firms furnishing 
statistics aggregated $59,028,861, as compared 
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with $58,569,775 distributed on or about 
February 1. The gain amounted to $459,086, 
or 0°8 per cent. The average earnings of the 
typical individual in recorded employment 
reached a new high, standing at $32.23, as 
compared with $31.76 at February 1, previ- 
ously the maximum. The March 1, 1943, 
figure had been $30.72, and that in 1942, 
$27.92. 

The latest survey shows that, when the 
statistics for financial institutions are included, 
the total number of persons in recorded em- 
ployment was 1,896,259, as compared with 
1,909,066 at February 1. The salaries and 
wages paid in weekly payrolls to these em- 
ployees were given as $61,102,135, as compared 
with $60,637,979 disbursed at February 1. The 
per capita average for the nine main industries, 
including finance, was $32.22, as compared with 
$31.76 at the beginning of February, and $30.74 
at March 1, 1943. 


Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading in- 
dustrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the eight leading industrial cities, 


TABLE I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 


Eiaut LEADING INDUSTRIES 


Date 


Employ- 
ment 


Index Numbers of 


Aggregate | Per Capita| Employ- 


MANUFACTURING 


Index Numbers of 


Aggregate | Per Capita 
Earnings 


Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls 





1944] 


and gives comparisons as at February 1, 1944, 
and March 1, 1948. 

The index numbers of payrolls are based on 
the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have 
been. converted from their original base, 
1926=100, to June 1, 1941, as 100. The report 
indicates that during the period of observation, 
there has been a general increase of 19 per 
cent in the number of persons in recorded 
employment in the eight leading industrial 
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groups, while the aggregate weekly earnings of 
these workers have risen by 49-1 per cent; 
including finance, the gain in employment 
from June 1, 1941, to March 1, 1944, amounted 
to 18-5 per cent, and that in payrolls, to 


47-9 per cent. 


From March 1, 1943, to March 1, 1944, there 
was a fractional increase in employment in the 
eight industries, accompanied by that of 4:3 
per cent in the weekly payrolls. The explana- 
tion previously given for the greater rise in 
the latter than in employment may again be 
stated: (1) the concentration of workers in 


TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 
Number of Persons Employed at March 1, 1944, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at March 1, 1944, February 
1, 1944, and March 1, 1948, Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Number of| Aggregate 


Per Capita 


InpEx NuMBERS OF 








Geographical and | Employees} Weekly Weekly Earnings Aggregate Weekly 
Industrial Unit Reported | Payrolls at Employment Payrolls 
at at = SS cSRA Eee! 
Mar. 1, Mar. 1, | Mar. 1,| Feb. 1, | Mar. 1, | Mar. 1, { Feb. 1, | Mar.1, | Mar.1, { Feb. 1, | Mar. 1, 
1944 1944 1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 
(a) PROVINCES $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces. . 132,514 | 4,645,199 30-53 28-95 28-25 114-9 116-2 110-5 161-2 160-0 144-5 
Prince Edward Isld. 2,610 65, 526 25-11 25-03 22-90 123-9 118-4 103-5 145-4 138-6 111-6 
Nova Scotia........ 78,692 | 2,527,524 32-12 31-61 29-77 113-5 113-1 110-1 162°8 159-7 146-9 
New Brunswick..... 51,212 | 1,452,149 | 28-36 | 27-73 | 26-19 | 117-0) 121-5 | 112-3 159-2 | 161-5 141-9 
Quebec.............. 582,419 |17,806,278 30-57 29-98 28-96 125-3 126-2 126-4 160-0 158-1 154-9 
OnUaridnn ccs ceixcanccts 749,444 |24,979, 259 33°30 32°97 31-82 113-8 114-1 115-1 139-9 138-8 135-9 
Prairie Provinces..... 193, 44 6,063,893 31-35 30-99 30-14 111-1 113-1 105-5 132-9 133-8 122-1 
Mamitobae. ocbiecons 89,971 | 2,788,053 30-99 30-12 29-64 109-8 111-9 106-7 128-3 127-1 119-8 
Saskatchewan...... 35,763 | 1,085,291 30°35 29-67 28-86 101-3 101-6 96-4 122-7 120-5 111-8 
Albertavtiscssaatcaee 67,709 | 2,190,549 32°35 32-83 31-52 119-0 121-8 109-7 145-8 151-4 131-7 
British Columbia.... 173,490 | 6,134,232 35-36 34-77 34-33 138-1 139-4 135-2 173-8 172-6 167-9 
CANADA........ 1,831,319 |59,028,861 | 32-23 | 31-76 | 30-72 | 119-0} 119-8 | 118-7 | 149-1 | 148-1 143-0 
(b) Cir1es 
Miontrea li... tae. eaves 292,865 | 9,333,300 31-87 31-47 30-56 134-9 135-3 130-2 168-6 167-0 159-8 
Quebec City.......... 39,036 | 1,127,315 28-88 28-60 24-98 165-5 165-7 158-5 230-5 228-8 192-7 
AL OBONtOS was Pod dee oe 255,470 | 8,496,389 33-26 32-94 31-52 129-2 128-8 126-5 159-9 158-0 149-7 
Ottawa... 21,196 589, 292 27-80 27°17 26-64 106-7 107-1 108-8 128-8 126-4 126-5 
Piston. cab cc 58,613 | 1,993,929 34-02 33-80 33-26 110-5 110-9 118-1 136-7 136-4 143-0 
Windsorens t55 25%)! 40,443 | 1,791,677 44-30 44-48 42-11 129-2 129-2 135-6 150-3 150-9 150-4 
Winniper A048 ia 59,939 | 1,745,909 29-13 28-25 27-99 116-5 119-3 109-1 133-9 132-9 120-9 
Vancouver............ 90,119 | 3,090, 509 34-29 34-17 34-07 177-3 179-0 168-7 232-1 233-5 223-0 
(c) INDUSTRIES s 
Manufacturing......... 1,183,963 |39, 323, 818 33-21 32-78 31-49 134-8 135-3 133-0 172-2 170-6 162-1 
Durable Goodsl..... 663,880 {24,191,130 36-44 35-86 34-58 155-4 156-4 152-9 202-1 200-1 189-5 
Non-Durable Goods 502,856 |14, 481, 261 28-80 28-51 27-29 116-3 116-3 115-2 141-3 140-0 133-7 
Electric Light and 
IROWeC Ss i ss:ch eon Wacoal 651,427 | 37-81 | 37-67 | 35-75 90-3 90-3 89-4 | 105-9] 105-5 100-4 
ROpeing fhe Ma cowurt es 80,933 | 2,265,300 27-99 24-94 22-59 170-8 171-7 146-0 244-1 218-5 174-9 
TRING Ae ee so sho os 74,315 | 2,805, 902 37-76 38-12 36°84 89-9 90-0 91-5 107-7 108-9 107-7 
Communications...... 28,025 859, 388 30-67 30-64 28-86 107-9 108-1 105-8 122-1 122-2 112-6 
Transportation........ 146,776 | 5,232,027 35-65 35-99 36-38 117-1 115-1 108-0 131-1 130-1 123-9 
Construction and 
Maintenance...... 107,683 | 3,311,941 30-77 29-85 29-67 61-1 65-2 87-9 82-6 85-3 114-5 
SOrvices) ahot tad gent, 44,309 858, 198 19-37 19-43 18-32 115-2 114-6 105-3 137-3 136-9 120-5 
NAAO I. os oe Resse teieke oe 165,356 | 4,372,287 26-44 26-17 25-14 99-8 102-0 93-8 112-8 114-1 103-8 
Eight Leading In- 
dustries............ 1,831,310 |59,628,861 32-23 31-76 30-72 119-0 119-8 118-6 149-1 148-1 143-0 
IP INANCOM ee es he aes 64,949 | 2,073,274 31-92 31-88 31-23 108-4 108-3 105-7 120-1 119-8 114-6 
Total—Nine Leading 
Industries......... 1,896, 259|61,102,135 | 32-22 | 31-76 | 30-74 | 118-5 | 119-3 | 118-1] 147-9] 146-9 141-8 





1 This classification comprises the following:—Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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the heavy manufacturing industries, where 
rates of pay are above the average and, in 
addition, there has been a considerable amount 
of overtime work, (2) the extension of the 
system of paying cost-of-living bonuses to the 
majority of workers; the rates at which these 
allowances were calculated were increased on 
more than one occasion before their absorption 
into the basic wage rates as from February 15, 
1944, (3) the progressive up-grading of em- 
ployees as they gain experience in their work, 
and (4) the payment of higher wage-rates in a 
number of cases. It is interesting to note that 
almost for the first time in this record, the 
percentage gain in the per capita figure ex- 
ceeds that shown in the aggregate payrolls in 
the 12 months’ comparison; at March 1, 1944, 
the increase in the former was 5:4 per cent, 
and that in the latter, 4-3 per cent as com- 
pered with March 1, 1948. 

Chiefly as a result of wartime demand for 
manufactured commodities, the growth in 
employment and payrolls in factories in the 
period of observation has been much greater 
than that in the non-manufacturing industries; 
where the index of employment in the former 
has risen by 34:8 per cent from June 1, 1941, 
that of payrolls has advanced by 72-2 per cent. 
The weekly earnings of the typical individual 
engaged in factory work have increased by 
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practically 30 per cent, while the all-industries’ 
average has risen by 27:6 per cent. The factors 
given above as influencing the all-industries’ 
trends operate with greater force in the case 
of manufacturing. 


The general expansion in employment and 
payrolls in the production of durable goods has 
been particularly noteworthy in the months 
for which data are available; in this class, the 
index of employment shows a gain of 55:4 
per cent, accompanied by an increase of 102-1 
per cent in the salaries and wages distributed 
between June 1, 1941, and March 1, 1944. Al- 
though there has more recently been some 
contraction in certain non-durable goods, the 
index number of employment in this group at 
March 1 was higher by 16:3 per cent than that 
indicated at June 1, 1941, since when there has 
been an increase of 41-3 per cent in the pay- 
rolls disbursed by the co-operating establish- 
ments. 


In regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must again be pointed out 
that the sex distribution of such persons is an 
important factor, frequently associated with 
variations in the age groups. In general, the 
female workers tend to belong to the younger 
age classes, in which the earnings are naturally 
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TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Mar.) 1, 7192822..¢.. 102-6 OT Byala atebe ail ssciese os olecall oietertione is 
Mar? 1 7192082. 111-4 SMUTS SG Ws Ss ah a lee Mio 
Mar. 1,.:1930:2.... 110-2 UNOS, | [i de OA iho Ne pea SRR Lon i Pi 
Mare], Posies. - |. 100-2 AOA soe meee. a. sa Ahead eens eee ctele 
Mars 1, DL9382 V2 5.00: 88-7 OBS Mea Mecrer cess clele a stmaliondieakelatsts 
Maral) DOO us ob: 76-9 (OPSR Ieee Sleces cao ase 
Mar. 1 e10840.,.6. 92-7 TOS siempre ete al scene cleycitcnseeteiss sts 2 
Mart 1.21935." 8. 96-4 OBO eee eter al corse Setuanbeedotes tere 
Mar.= 1, f193625... i: 98-9 NO Deasiealices eres tet cal ceciews ot sRecaeeteehare che & 
Mara ttle 3 77s otc 102-8 AQGRGMbee eiette als ste eo cealleis ean aoe 
Mares btl0o8. 200% < 107-8 108-3 83-6 115-0 101-6 
Marie], 1939... 542 106-5 101-2 83-8 112-6 88-3 
Mar. 1, 1940...... 113-5 116-0 93-8 125-5 105-8 
Mare 1, tROtT = ce. 135-3 135-1 144-0 147-3 119-7 
Mar. 1, 1194222. ° 165-1 159-8 112-9 172-8 145-4 
Mar. 1, 1948...... 181-4 168-4 110-9 184-8 151-5 
Jane 1 t1944e OE: 185-7 | 186-3 128-0 | 196-9 | 176-4 
CIS SE Lc tees seled 183-2 177-1 126-8 189-9 163-9 
1G Keay is We Bee oe 181-9 175-1 132-7 190-6 157-9 
Relative weight of 
employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at Mar. 1, 1944} 100-0 7:2 «1 4-3 2-8 
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99-7 | 101-6 OS 6 tie etc, Steen ae 93-8 
86-5 91-8 eR ae | 4 ae BAe cine att. ee Bot tng 78-7 
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89-1 97-8 eae ae Bae FS), Bib TAL 85-6 
91-3 | 103-5 Mer ec aeas sabi che eee 91-9 
95-1 | 103-8 Te Me lapel et ED 6S plat set ln 92-4 
102-5 | 108-9 ae, oe ee lhe RR ac tot ne 89-2 
110-1 | 113-7 92-2 91-0 90:4 95-2 96-2 
112-8 | 109-1 94-3 89-6 96-9 99-6 96-7 
114-3 | 120-0 98-5 94-5 97-5 | 105-5 101-8 
137-17 \. 145-71 » Ud S aor -6) |. 1070 Py190-D 116-8 
178-6 | 174-4 | 126-1] 123-9} 108-8 | 141-0 143-1 
198-8 | 186-4] 185-4] 133-1] 122-8| 147-5 182-4 
201-3 | 185-4 | 149-5] 141-6] 137-5 | 169-7 190-2 
198-5 | 184-8] 145-1] 139-6 | 129-5] 163-8 188-0 
197-1 | 184-3 | 142-5 | 136-9] 129-0] 160-1 186-3 
31-8 40-9 10-6 4-9 2-0 3°7 9°5 





Nore.—The “‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
uumber of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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lower than among those of greater experience. the extent to which casual labour is used. The 
The matter of short-time or over-time will also degree of skill generally required of workers in 
considerably influence the reported aggregates the industry is obviously also an extremely 
and averages, which also reflect variations in important factor. 


TABLE IV-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


1Relative Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 








Industries Weight 1944 1944 1943 
Manusacturing eo ers tet ela cs elttie « sfobpgea sass od SS Ae Rege eet 4 64-7 226-5 2279-3 223-4 
Aninval products—egi blow... ot» la dnc decd slem s hoe «kplan oF <> ea ton og 2-3 207-4 210-5 171-8 
Hur and mroduetatect caer cs ae sees nia ciskel Ses tetas viakig cere scenes © 2 122-8 120-9 126-3 
Woeat Morand productsese stewie tices scale o)- aicls sales s cheer vvsjs nig kata ha shen 1-6 140-0 138-6 142-4 
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1The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Report on Employment Conditions for A pril, 1944 


The following summary of employment 
conditions for the month of April has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis 
of reports received from Local Employment 
and Selective Service Offices across Canada. 


HE manufacturing industry’s — steadily 

mounting manpower requirements have 
marked the past month. While a considerable 
volume of this demand may be attributed to 
the seasonal needs of packing plants and flour 
maills, as well as the stepping up of production 
of agricultural implements, the recent placing 
of large shell contracts by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply has been a significant 
factor. 

Maritime Region 


Agriculture—Unseasonable Spring weather 
has retarded agricultural work in most parts of 
the Maritime region. In Prince Edward 
Island there will be little activity for several 
weeks yet, and some farmers were granted 
extensions of their temporary permits to May 
1. Nova Scotia, when the season is slightly 
more advanced, anticipates comparatively 
early planting and sowing, and at Truro tem- 
porary permits were cancelled as of April 20. 
In all parts, there is a heavy influx of farm 
workers returning from the bush. 


Logging—With logging operations almost 
concluded, preparations for the Spring drive 
are receiving primary consideration. Many 
companies still have orders on file for chop- 
pers, but these are not heavy and are expected 
to dwindle shortly. In lower New Brunswick, 
where stream driving is now in full swing, the 
local supply of experienced drivers is being 
quickly absorbed, and the manpower defi- 
ciency is being met through the assistance of 
other offices in the northern part of the 
province, where driving will begin later. 


Sawmills—As the cutting season terminates, 
the sawmills are commencing operations, and 
the return of agricultural workers to the land 
is making it extremely difficult to obtain the 
skilled men needed for this industry. An 
overall shortage is reported, and will tend to 
become more pronounced as the _ season 
advances. 


Coal Mining—The return of additional] ex- 
miners from the armed forces and from. other 
industry has resulted in a slight increase of 
production in the coal mines. However, while 
all mines are operating full time, experienced 
operators are continuingly in demand. New 
Glasgow is calling for another 71 certified 
miners and 41 labourers, and Amherst and 
Sydney also require skilled workers. 


Labour shortage in the limestone quarries 
is threatening the supply of this stone required 
for agricultural purposes within the next few 
months. 


Fishing—All signs point to a _ successful 
fishing season. Heavy catches are reported, 
with prices high. Fishing gear, boats and 
factories are being put into order for the 
lobster season, opening May 1. Charlottetown 
reports that a large number of farmers in that 
vicinity are entering the lobster industry 
because of the high wages prevailing. 


Fish Processing—The fish processing plants 
now opening are filling the greater part of their 
labour requirements from the surrounding 
districts. There is the customary shortage 
of skilled fish cutters and handlers, but the 
labour situation is being watched carefully to 
prevent the development of any emergency. 
The lack of housing is the greatest problem in 
meeting the demand for helpers. 

At Summerside the fish processing plants are 
calling for some 50 men and women, who will 
probably be supplied locally, and the Guysboro 
County plants in New Glasgow area which 
opened April 25, are also employing helpers 
from the vicinity. At Liverpool and Lockeport 
a shortage of experienced fish cutters exists 
and the present limited staff will not suffice 
in good fishing weather. 


Manufacturing—The lay-off of some 600 
male and female workers from an Amherst 
aircraft plant was an outstanding incident in 
the manufacturing industry during April. A 
large number of those affected returned to 
agricultural pursuits and others experienced 
in aircraft work went to similar factories in 
Toronto and Fort William. There was no 
delay in transfers throughout the lay-off. <A 
smaller decrease in staff took place at the shell 
shop of a New Glasgow plant. Of the 40 
released there, the firm was endeavouring to 
place 20 in other work in the plant, and the 
balance will be placed elsewhere without 
difficulty. 

The needs of the shipbuilding yards of the 
region continue to make heavy demands on 
the manpower market. Requirements of the 
Halifax Shipyards, for the most part in clear- 
ance, approximate 100 workers of all skills, and 
tradesmen’s helpers are also in demand. Quite 
a number have been brought in from outside, 
and many others supplied through the activity 
of the local office, whichis also giving every 
attention to the similar requirements of 
H.M.C. Dockyard. At Weymouth, the ship 
building company has received authority from 
the Regional War Labour Board to increase 
the wages of its employees, and an 8-hour day 
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is also in force. At Fredericton a _ barge- 
building project has started production with 
some 140 men, and it is expected that this 
number willbe raised to 200 when final 
arrangements are concluded. | 

Farther north, Saint John reports that its 
manufacturing plants are in improved position 
insofar as general help is concerned. Some 
orders are anticipated following the mobiliza- 
tion survey, but the prospect is not particu- 
larly disturbing to the industries affected, and 
should be handled gradually. In all parts of 
the region there is a continuing request for 
female workers in textile and kindred indus- 
tries, and heavy labour, as well as skilled, is 
in great demand. 


Construction—On the whole, the supply of 
construction labour is equal to the demand at 
this time, and the most immediate require- 
ments are for projects nearing completion. In 
Halifax, unskilled and a few skilled workers 
are needed immediately to carry out a con- 
tract for repair and new construction for a 
local oil company. It will be impossible to 
secure this labour locally and the company’s 
needs have been placed in clearance. At 
Minto the initial construction of a power 
generating plant is almost completed, and 
the men engaged at this work will be diverted 
to provide the labour for erecting another 
plant necessitated by expanding power 
demands. In the St. Stephen area, of the 
large number of workers released from airport 
construction the majority have returned to 
farming or fishing. 


Transportation—As the season advances 
transportation makes heavier demands. The 
situation on the Halifax waterfront seems 
fairly satisfactory at present, but the Long- 
shoremen’s Reserve Labour Pool is still 
calling for some 100 additional workers. At 
Sydney the opening of navigation has resulted 
in an appreciable falling off in freight by rail, 
and some 200 shippers and trimmers, seasonally 
employed at the coal piers, are now returning 
to. this work from their winter in high priority 
industry. At Saint John preparations are 
being made for the opening of river naviga- 
tion, and it is anticipated that the heavy 
import and export trade movements will call 
for the employment of some 2,000 workers. 
Some hundreds of track maintenance workers 
will also be needed by the railways, and these 
orders are being cleared through the Maritime 
provinces and Quebec. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculture—With slight modifying of cold 
weather during the past two weeks, there has 
been little advance in agricultural work, even 
in the southern part of the province. The 
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maple syrup season has concluded, without 
any complaint of lack of workers, and while 
returned farm workers are busy with prelim- 
inary work it is not expected that any real 
activity will commence for another fortnight, 
while in many areas seeding will not begin 
before the latter part of May. The extension 
of temporary permits to agricultural workers 
varies according to the district, and in the 
farthest north these are being prolonged as 
late as May 31. 


Logging—A temporary lull has occurred in 
logging operations as farmers and lumberjacks 
left the bush. In the majority of districts the 
log drives have been held up by the late 
Spring break-up, and are being planned for 
the period from the end of April into mid- 
May. Chicoutimi reports that there are still 
some 1,300 men in the bush in that vicinity, 
the majority engaged in pulpwood cutting and 
the balance on drive improvements. Only one 
operator in the Dolbeau area is asking for 


cutters, but there is a strong demand for men 


to work on preparations for the drive. 

Throughout the lumbering districts the 
present pressing problem is to satisfy the 
demand for drivers, and a considerable short- 
age of skilled men is anticipated as the season 
advances. Campbell’s Bay reports a heavy 
demand and Hull has orders for 100 men, of 
whom 20 have already been referred. In the 
Mont Laurier vicinity at least 300 will be 
needed, and Quebec has very few applicants 
available to meet the combined needs of local 
companies, totalling some 462 men. 

In the Shawinigan Falls area loggers are 
returning for the drive, and at Rouyn the 
larger companies are beginning to hire a few 
of the 3,000 required. At Roberval, too, the 
Consolidated Paper has begun to assemble 
drivers, of whom they will require 1,200 and 
the Gagnon and St. Raymond Paper com- 
panies, as well as others in the neighbourhood, 
have similar needs. 


Sawmills—Benefiting by the return of the 
woodsmen, most of the sawmills of the region 
are expanding their operations. Sufficient man- 
power for this industry is reported by Lachute 
and Rimouski, and Baie St. Paul also is well 
supplied for the time being. Mont Laurier 
will require some 75 to 100 men during May, 
and at Matane, where the sawmills will open 
about May 15, orders are also being placed. 
Many permits have been issued at Joliette, 
where a large number of mills will soon be 
in operation, and Rouyn operators have begun 
to hire a few of the 1,200 men needed for the 
industry there. 


Mining—Little change is to be noted in the 
labour situation of the Mining industry, with 
the northern gold mines still short of men, and 
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eager to procure some hundreds for prospect- 
ing and development work. ‘The exodus of 
farmers has led to an increased demand for 
underground workers in the lead and zinc 
mines at Campbell’s Bay, and the fluorspar 
mine starting operations in that district will 
also require quite a few men. 

Manufacturing—The general trend in the 
manufacturing industry throughout the region 
is toward increased labour demand, occasioned 
to an appreciable extent by the return of 
agriculturalists to their Summer duties. In 
Montreal the supply of labour to the packing 
plants is steady. A shortage in one fertilizing 
plant has been remedied by the part-time 
work of farmers from the outskirts of the city, 
and active recruiting for packing plants im 
Montreal and Toronto has been carried on 
in other parts of the region. The inability of 
one rubber company to obtain suitable help at 
its St. Jerome plant has led to the transfer 
of certain operations to Montreal, and this 
move has involved the hiring of 200 extra girls. 
The renewed operations of another plant has 
also created a demand for 150 men and the 
same number of women. The return of long- 
shoremen to their regular work on the docks 
has created a serious shortage at a_ local 
ordnance works and full replacement has not 
yet been furnished. 

‘At Chicoutimi the steady demand for local 
potmen continues. Two additional potrooms 
have been shut down indefinitely and the 150 
men involved have been transferred to other 
rooms. Joliette reports a constant demand 
for steel workers, and at Levis a similar 
call persists for skilled men for the shipbuild- 
ing yards, which lost about 60 agricultural 
workers on April 29. The rubber works at St. 
Jerome are still calling for general factory 
labour, reporting a shortage of 463, of which 
386 are females. 

For the first time in months, the aircraft 
industry in Montreal is experiencing a decrease 
in employment. Certain changes in produc- 
tion are making necessary for one plant to 
lay off 2,000 workers almost immediately, the 
lay-off to be conducted over a 5-week period. 
After a lapse of about two months, a corres- 
ponding number will be hired. Another lay- 
off of some proportions is taking place at 
Quebec, where the shipyards are reducing their 
staff by some 470. Some 350 separation 
notices, on one week’s notice, have been issued, 
but a new contract for three merchant ships 
will keep the remaining workers busy for an 
indefinite period. 

Construction—The anticipated Spring pick- 
up in construction has not as yet materialized, 
although in some sections there are signs of 
renewed activity. The building of two fac- 
tories at Drummondville to begin shortly, will 
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give work to labourers in that area, and the 
construction of a large warehouse at Riviere 
du Loup will engage the services of carpenters 
and labourers of that vicinity for several 
months. Chandler has referred between 50 
and 60 labourers to National Defence projects 
during the month and Chicoutimi has 
despatched 100 unemployed on clearance to 
Maritime shipyards and Ontario industries. 
Transportation. — Transportation’s labour 
demands continue to increase as the season 
advances. Navigation on the St. Lawrence 
opened officially on April 25, with the arrival 
of three ocean liners. Three Rivers reports 
that 550 stevedores have obtained permits for 
loading jobs, and further workers for these 
duties will have to be recruited outside. The 
railways are preparing to recruit hundreds of 
maintenance men, and drivers are in demand 
for highway trucking and bus services. 
Ontario Region 
Agriculture—In Ontario, as elsewhere 
throughout the Dominion, the backward Spring 
is delaying the opening up of the agricultural 
season. While the majority of local offices 
report a steady return of farmers from 
industry, the varying climatic conditions have 
resulted in agriculturalists from the dry areas 
of the province being released, and others from 
wet areas where operations are further delayed’ 
being retained in industry for the time being. 
Everything possible is being done to transfer 
men from their Winter employment to Sum- 


“mer activity without loss of valuable time in 


either field. 

Logging.—Logging’s demands on the labour 
market show a further sharp decrease during 
the period. Up the Ottawa valley the chief 
call is for skilled men for the Spring drive. 
Arnprior, Renfrew and Pembroke are still 
asking for experienced workers. Farther north, 
the “Sault” is also in need of drivers, while: 
the exodus of farmer bushmen from Kapus- 
kasing (where deep snow hampered opera- 
tions temporarily) has been offset by a heavy 
influx of labourers from the province of 
Quebec. 


Sawmulls—Repairs are the order of the day 
in the region’s sawmills, where a shortage of 
labour is anticipated when production begins. 
The Arnprior mills alone are calling for 275. 
workers, of whom one-half are in view or 
placed, and the demand at Pembroke is simi-- 
larly heavy. In the North Bay area steady 
streams of men are being fed to the 40 odd’ 
plants preparatory to opening up operations,. 
and at Timmins, where mill repair work is 
under way, a considerable shortage of workers. 
is predicted. In the vicinity of Belleville 
the operators propose to utilize the services« 
of farmers whose work on the land will not: 
begin until the middle of May. 
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Mining—Dearth of labour in the, mining 
field shows no abatement. At Sudbury, the 
manpower situation in the base metal mines 
is again serious, with no replacements in view 
for the departing agricultural workers, and 
others. Timmins is likewise handicapped by a 
lack of experienced miners, and employers are 
again taking on inexperienced workers. 


Manufacturing—A notable development in 
the manufacturing field was the marked 
tightening of labour supply during the past 
fortnight. As new contracts for war orders 
have been released and plants already work- 
ing to capacity have geared themselves for 
all-out effort, it has become increasingly 
apparent that some plants will have to accept 
almost any kind of men available for training, 
and cosnequently there is a ready market open 
to intelligent labourers who wish to learn a 
trade. The recently announced placing of 
extensive shell orders is responsible for a con- 
siderable part of this mounting labour demand, 
but the greatest need at the moment is that 
of plants manufacturing agricultural equip- 
ment and parts, and the over-all shortage of 
heavy foundry labour noted has assumed 
serious proportions. 

In addition to pressing demands for labour 
for vital war contracts, (which include the 
recent large shell orders placed with various 
manufacturers throughout Ontario and have 
created a need for some thousands of skilled 
and semi-skilled men and women) there is a 
general shortage of workers in all the manu- 
facturing centres throughout the region. The 
pulp and paper mills share in this urgent need, 
with the Temiskaming mill reporting 150 
vacancies and Hawkesbury 200, in their respec- 
tive barking plants. The textile manufacturers 
are exigent in their call for workers, and ship- 
building and aircraft production maintain the 
same high level of orders as for some time 
past Lay-offs occurring during the period 
are so small as to offer practically no ameliora- 
tion of the labour shortage. 


Constructton—Increased activity im con- 
struction is for the most part confined to 
residential building, and the consequent 
demand for labour is gradually absorbing the 
surplus of carpenters and _ construction 
labourers, and even bringing about a shortage 
of painters, paperers and other building trades. 
For the time being, there is little prospect of 
projects of any magnitude getting under way 
in the province. 


Transportation—The call for transporta- 
tion labour is steadily increasing. The needs 
of the lake boats have been well satisfied, 
but the railways are in immediate need of 
train and maintenance crews and general con- 
struction labour. Some hundreds are required 
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in all parts of Ontario, and there is apparently 
no likelihood of procuring the requisite type 
inside the region. 


Prairie Region 


Agriculture-——With seeding under way in 
most sections of the prairies, the orders for 
agricultural labour are on the increase. Some 
local offices report that they have been able 
to balance orders with referrals, but others 
find this impossible, and the shortage pre- 
dicted earlier is gradually materializing. Some 
alleviation of the man-power lack may be 
expected, however, with the return of farm 
workers from the packing plants at the end of 
the extension granted to holders of temporary 
permits. 

Logging—A shortage of men for logging 
operations persists throughout the prairie 
provinces. Apart from actual cutting, river 
driving and pulp peeling are still ahead, 
though these operations cannot be undertaken 
until the rivers open and bush conditions 
improve. In the Port Arthur area, Spring 
thaws have put an end to pulpwood cutting, 
and hundreds of men are holidaying in the 
Twin Cities prior to the river driving, for 
which, with other woods industries, 2,122 
loggers are presently in demand. 

Sawmills —As a result of the lack of labour, 
the region’s sawmills, now in operation, are 
running on one shift only, but it is hoped 
that two shifts will be feasible later, as 
logging crews supplement the present staffs. 
Some 50 or 75 men are needed for the mill at 
The Pas, and from 75 to 100 men are required 
for Fort Frances operations. 

Coal Mining—Coal mining has been some- 
what retarded during the period on account 
of the loss of labour to agricultural work. 
Sufficient men remain for the operation of the 
mines at a production level which will take 
care of Summer fuel demands, but there is 
no surplus of labour in any area. In the 
neighbourhood of Edmonton a number of 
collieries have resumed operations recently, 
and it is probable that most of the surround- 
ing mines will be reopened soon. About 200 
miners have returned to agricultural pursuits, 
but there should be a sufficient staff available 
for the Summer months. 

Mines in the Lethbridge and Red Deer 
areas continue to operate on short time, with 
some miners returning to agriculture, and 
others averse to the short week being referred 
to other employment. In the vicinity of 
Edson, too, the 4- or 5-day week prevails, 
but full crew is required to maintain the 
necessary production. 

Base Metal Mining—Shortage of skilled 
and unskilled workers for the base metal 
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mines is on the increase. Port Arthur reports 
that the labour turnover has resulted in a 
temporary abandonment of development plans 
and as a result the known ore reserves are 
being exhausted. The chief immediate need 
in that vicinity is for 216 muckers. Flin 
Flion’s requirements are as urgent as ever, 
and Fort Frances is calling for additional 
heavy labour for the Steep Rock iron mines. 


Manufacturing—The most immediate man- 
power demand in the manuacturing industry 
of the prairies is for men equal to the heavy 
work of the packing plants and flour mills, and 
very few of the necessary physique are avail- 
able. The Winnipeg offices report that for 
the past fortnight packing and cold storage 
plants have been receiving first attention: the 
press of work has necessitated the operation 
of two shifts in some plants, and there is an 
unprecedented demand for women workers. 
At Kenora the flour mill is operating 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week, with husky shippers 
hard to obtain, and in Moose Jaw there is a 
similar shortage. Prince Albert is also short- 
handed, with its butchers working at night 
in an effort to catch up with the supply of 
meat on hand. 


Edmonton’s packing plants are in serious 
situation following the lifting of the ban on 
road transport, with the consequent flood of 
delayed shipments. To meet the emergency, 
all able-bodied men available are being 
referred to this industry. In Calgary, too, 
heavy shipments from country points have 
created a temporary rush during the past two 
weeks. 


Other branches of manufacturing have not 
been so insistent in their calls on the man- 
power market. At Fort William, the aircraft 
plant’s requirements remain stationary at 500. 
Fort William shares in the recent award of 
shell contracts, and approximately 450 workers 
(mostly semi-skilled) are being asked for by 
the shell plant. At Port Arthur, all depart- 
ments of the shipbuilding yards are seeking 
replacements for departing agricultural work- 
ers: some 45 vacancies exist at present and 
marine electricians are also needed to step up 
production. — 

The region’s textile trades, while still able 
to absorb workers, do not seem to be suffering 
from any great lack of labour. At Edmonton, 
an aircraft repair plant has received a sub- 
contract for aero-parts, and can re-absorb quite 
a number of those laid off recently, as well as 
employing any available skilled engineers, 
machinists, mechanics, etc., of whom there is 
a continuing shortage. 

Two lay-offs of minor proportions took place 
during the fortnight. At Moose Jaw 112 men 
and 113 women were released by the aircraft 
vlant, the lay-off proceeding in an orderly 
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manner, in small groups. Some 100 employees 
of one Regina industry were separated on 
April 22, and these should relieve the local 
labour situation, especially insofar as the 
demand for garage mechanics is concerned, as 
a number are former garage workers. 

Construction —Little general activity is evi- 
dent in construction. Local projects are 
fairly well supplied with labour, and the boom 
in private building is absorbing any existing 
surplus. In the Port Arthur area, however, 
three large projects which will soon be under 
way will call for an estimated total of 1,800 
construction workers, of whom the majority 
will have to be brought in from other regions. 

Transportation—As in all parts of the 
Dominion, transportation is stepping up its 
labour demands as Summer approaches. Many 
orders are being received from railway com- 
panies for the supply of maintenance-of-way 
labourers, but few are available at this time. 
There is a general shortage for the running 
trades as well, though this is being overcome 
to some extent by readjustment of schedules. 
Traction companies are experiencing difficulty 
in procuring men of the required physique 
and medical requirements. In general it has 
been possible to fill orders for water naviga- 
tion and the greatest difficulty is the securing 
of stevedores and men to unload grain at the 
terminal elevators. 


Pacific Region 


Agriculture—The agricultural labour situa- 
tion in British Columbia presents no serious 
problems as yet. The transition from essen- 
tial industries to the farms is being completed 
rapidly, and while there are light, scattered 
demands for farm helpers no emergency is 
foreseen at present. Vancouver and New 
Westminster report fairly heavy calls for 
experienced workers in the immediate vicinity, 
as well as for the more distant Fraser Valley 
districts, and Kelowna is looking for trained 
orchard helpers, who are not available. 

Logging —In the logging industry a definite 
shortage of labourers, chokermen and riggers 
still persists, with demands increasing and 
applicants decreasing as the season advances. 
In the southern interior, Cranbrook, Kelowna 
and Trail are suffering from the exodus of 
agricultural workers returning to the prairies. 
Kamloops is in similar plight, but Nelson 
reports that its operators are able to fill their 
demands locally for the first time in many 
months. On Vancouver Island the demand 
for unskilled and semi-skilled woodsmen shows 
little sign of abatement. 

Sawmills —As the season advances the saw- 
mills of the region become more insistent in 
their call for labour reinforcements. The 
earlier shortages at Kamloops and Kelowna 
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have been accentuated as production increases, 
and at New Westminster, where the previous 
serious dearth of logs has been relieved, manu- 
facturing is impeded by the lack of heavy 
labourers and certain skilled workers. Little 
use is being made of women, except in the 
veneer plants and planer mills of the district. 
On the Island, too, there is a rising demand 
for workmen for the mills, and no prospect of 
relieving the tight labour situation is in view. 

Coal Mining—The coal mining industry on 
the whole is well supplied with labour although 
a few orders for miners are as yet unfilled. 
The Princeton Tulameen Collieries ceased 
operations on April 30, with separation notices 
signed by company and men on April 22. 
Another colliery in the vicinity preparing to 
increase production, is ready to take over 30 
of the retiring company’s employees. 

Base Metal Mining—With the continuing 
exodus of agricultural workers from the base 
metal mines the demands of the industry 
have steadily increased. No improvement is 
reported in the labour supply situation in the 
smelting plant at Trail, and at Nelson base 
metal operations are continuingly shorthanded. 
One mine at Sandon has suspended operations 
on account of the burning down of the com- 
pany’s mill, and consequently about 25 men 
are available for employment elsewhere, but 
very few of these are miners or muckers, as 
the shortage of water power occasioned a 
lay-off some time ago. 

Mines in the Princeton area are very short 
of underground workers, and the number sup- 
plied on clearance has been practically nil. 
Another 29 men have recently been released 
from the mercury plant at Pinchi Lake, and 
12 of the company’s old employees have been 
transferred to Kimberley. The Princeton 
office has been able to refer a few miners 
and muckers to the gold mines at Wells, but 
the quota has not yet been filled. 

Manufacturing —British Columbia’s demand 
for workers for the manufacturing industry 
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does not reach the proportions found in other 
parts of Canada, although a steady call for 
skilled and unskilled labour is constantly 
recorded. In Vancouver there has been slight 
change in man power requirements during the 
month, with the exception of a temporary 
increase in orders from the steel shipbuilding 
vards, where welders, sheet metal workers and 
ships’ joiners are in demand, and from the 
wooden shipbuilding yards, which report a 
considerable shortage of experienced ship- 
wrights. The Prince Rupert yards, too, are 
making continual calls for semi-skilled and 
unskilled men to replace agricultural workers, 
but have been able to retain the services of a 
number of fishermen. 

Labour for the region’s packing plants is 
scarce and New Westminster is calling for 
skilled mechanics and electricians. In Victoria 
the aircraft plants are making slight demand, 
and there has been a temporary slacking off 
in the call for women workers. Lay-offs from 
the Island’s shipyards have been practically 
nil during the month, with the exception of 
some rivetting crews affected by a work short- 
age due to change-over in plan. The net result 
of previous lay-offs has not materially in- 
creased the number of unplaced applicants on 
file, as the majority, exclusive to those going 
to the Armed Forces, have been placed in 
other employment. A _ lay-off of women 
workers, mostly welders, is continuing at the 
local yards, and most of those involved have 
made initial claims for U.I.C. benefit. 


Constructiton—Construction continues active 
in the coastal region, with a perpetual demand 
for carpenters and labourers. An extensive 
program of private building, which is going 
forward in most districts of the region, is 
utilizing the services of building tradesmen 
of all types and creating a further need which 
is never fully satisfied. The only project of 
any magnitude presently under way, the dam 
being constructed at Brilliant, is almost 
completed. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements; 
March, 1944 


jedenindiegh of the Employment and Selective 
Service offices during the four weeks 
March 3 to March 30, 1944, showed practically 
no change in the average daily placements as 
compared with the previous four weeks Feb- 
ruary 4 to March 2, 1944, and a negligible 
decrease in comparison with the five weeks 
February 26 to April 1, 19438. Advances in 
placements over the preceding four weeks in 
trade, services, public utilities, construction and 
agriculture were offset by declines in forestry 


and logging, manufacturing and mining, though 
the decrease in mining was slight. When a 
comparison is made with the five weeks end- 
ing April 1, 1943, reductions are noted in 
manufacturing, construction and services, the 
most substantial being in manufacturing, and 
increases in forestry and logging, trade and 
public utilities. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1942, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
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of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at Employment and 
Selective Service Officers throughout Canada. 
It will be seen from the graph that the curves 
of vacancies and placements in relation to 
applications followed upward courses. ‘The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
being 111-8 during the four-week period end- 
ing March 30, 1944, in contrast to 103-7 during 
the previous four weeks ending March 2, and 
108-9 during the five weeks February 26 to 
April 1, 1948. The ratio of placements to each 
100 applications during the period under re- 
view was 69:3 compared with 67-6 for the 
preceding four weeks and 70-2 during the five 
weeks ending April 1, a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Employment and 
Selective Service offices throughout Canada 
during the four weeks March 3 to March 30, 
1944, was 8,086 as compared with 7,645 during 
the preceding four weeks and with 9,155 during 
the five-week period February 26 to April 1, 
last year. The average number of applica- 
tions for employment received daily by the 
offices during the period under review was 7,186 
in comparison with 7,369 during the previous 
period and with 8,402 during the five weeks 
February 26 to April 1, 1943. The average 
number of placements made daily by the 
offices during the four weeks ending March 30, 
1944, was 4,980, of which 4,830 were in regular 
employment and 150 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total daily 
average of 4,982 during the preceding four 
weeks. Placements during the five weeks 
ending April 1, 1943, averaged 5,904 daily, con- 
sisting of 5,716 in regular and 187 in casual 
employment. 

During the period March 3 to ‘March 30, 
1944, the offices referred 167,258 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 119,518 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 115,928, of which 73,422 were 
of males and 42,506 of females, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 3,590. The num- 
ber of vacancies reported by employers was 
123,213 for males and 69,662 for females, a 
total of 192,875, while applications for work 
numbered 172,461, of which 109,375 were from 
males and 63,086 from females. Reports for 
the four weeks February 4 to March 2, 1944, 
showed 183,484 positions available, 176,857 
applications made and 119,563 placements 
effected, while from February 26 to April 1, 
1943, “aie were recorded 274,651 vacancies, 
252,039 applications for work and 177,114 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment, 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices, each year from January, 
1934, to date :— 
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PLACEMENTS 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

i oY Se aR i EA bie ea 223, 564 182, 527 406,091 
[OSH ece ete ee eae 226, 345 127,457 353, 802 
TOSG eek ty et J Set 217,931 118,519 331,450 
TOS DAN, see ete aes mee 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
19S Se heres ae ees 256, 134 126,161 382,295 
1939 Pr Aeecs. ate te 242, 962 141, 920 384, 882 
W940 a Oe Aba cists 320, 090 155, 016 475,106 
TOS1h 0. ORR Aer 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
ae ckahiteest Deak ers euedeetion 809, 983 85, 638 895,621 

TOSS. Serre cee 1, 890, 408 53,618 1,944, 026 
1944 (13 weeks)....... * 386,501 12,861 399, 362 


Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment and Selective 
Service offices in Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island during the four weeks ending 
March 30, 1944, showed a daily average of 282, 
in comparison with 280 in the preceding period 
and 359 during the five weeks ending April 1, 
1943. The average number of placements 
effected daily was 204 during the period under 
review, compared with 188 in the previous four 
weeks and 245 during the five weeks ending 
April 1, last year. A fairly large decrease in 
construction and a moderate loss in services 
accounted for the reduction in placements when 
compared with the period ending April 1, 1943. 
Improvement of moderate proportions was 
noted in public utilities operation, trade and 
manufacturing, while changes in all other 
groups were unimportant. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included manufacturing 1,946; 
services 945; public utilities operation 710; 
trade 709; construction 362, and mining 127. 
There were 3,231 men and 1,579 women placed 
in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in New 
Brunswick during the period ending March 30 
called for a daily average of 229 workers, com- 
pared with 204 in the previous four weeks and 
265 during the period ending April 1, last year. 
There was a daily average of 152 placements 
compared with 140 during the four weeks 
ending March 2, and 171 in the five weeks 
ending April 1, 1943. The decline in place- 
ments from the period ending April 1, last year, 
was greatest in construction with a smaller 
decrease shown in services. The only increases 
of importance were moderate gains in logging, 
public utilities operation and trade. Industrial 
groups in which most of the placements were 
effected were: manufacturing 1,026; logging 
648; services 611; trade 532; public utilities 
operation 506, and construction 217. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 2,520 
of men and 1,100 of women. 


L943 


Quebec 


There was a decrease in the average number 
of positions available daily at Employment 
Offices in the province of Quebec during the 
four weeks under review, there being 2,322 
compared with 2,473 in the preceding period 
and 2,956 during the five weeks ending April 1, 
1948. Placements showed a daily average af 
1,487, in comparison with 1,553 in the previous 
four werk and 1,484 during the period ending 
April 1, last year. The most important change 
in placements from the period ending April 1, 
1948, by industrial groups, was a substantial 
gain in logging, while improvement of more 
moderate proportions was recorded in trade, 
services, agriculture, finance and insurance, and 
public utilities operation. The increases were 
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_ five weeks ending April 1, last year. Under 
both comparisons placements showed a 


decrease, the daily average being 1,912, as 
compared with 1,925 in the preceding four 
weeks and 2,439 during the period ending 
April 1, 1943. The large reduction in the 
daily average of placements from the five 
weeks ending April 1, last year, was mainly 
due to a marked decrease in manufacturing, 
although large losses occurred in construc- 
tion and services. Moderate declines in 
trade and agriculture were partly offset by 
gains in public utilities operation and mining. 
Industrial divisions in which the majority of 
placements were effected included: manufac- 
turing 22,158; services 8,574; trade 5,411; 
public utilities operation 4,203; construction 
1,804; logging 1,680 and mining 899. ‘There 
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almost entirely offset by large losses in manu- 
facturing and construction. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing 
16,710; logging 5,588; services 5,008; trade 
2,917; construction 2,330, and public utilities 
operation 1,957. Regular placements numbered 
24,742 of men and 10,828 of women. 


Ontario 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in Ontario during the four weeks ending 
March 30, was 8,366, as compared with 3,061 
during the previous period and 3,411 in the 





were 26,317 men and 18,505 women placed in 
regular employment. 


Manitoba 


Positions. offered through Employment 
Offices in Manitoba during the period ending 
March 30, averaged 397 daily, in contrast 
with 311 in the previous four weeks and 384 
during the period ending April 1, last year. 
There was a daily average of 255 placements 
compared with 225 in the preceding period and 
307 in the five weeks ending April 1, 1948. 
Placements were less numerous than those of 
the period ending April 1, last year, the 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
MARCH 2 TO MARCH 30, 1944 
Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- Placed 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular {| Casual period 
Prince Edward Island.......................0-- 397 199 562 457 279 4 219 
Mo Oharlotvetownle,;.en oceiee cess niet rine oie 286 156 422 349 186 4 183 
UMM OUSIGEM 7. hs Re! a tins oc coed Dhoni 111 43 140 108 93°: 4] se ae 36 
INGVaSCOtlaiausecscitac en enon concise 6,363 5,956 5,799 6,021 4,531 88 2,098 
Amherst F320. eel Ge sade ice Phe tae ee 126 137 122 88 TUNE a eeck 23 
IBTid gewater tabaci. iis eee ene 203 129 121 121 LCi rate teeiee ss 5 
DarcomOowbleens See cawet ck elects miaeete ee Oe: 239 267 165 157 126- haere 46 
MILO) Viera ais cette oleh DR RR Ne Crean Sere wee 91 84 103 86 6a | Sree 53 
GIACEIB ay iis. cS ee ee Meee bee 94 84 138 138 1 OD Ail Seamer res 111 
ELL AX etry s tee cute ek cand et ae ate 3,018 3,498 2,328 2,702 2,059 3 547 
NV CLDESS Stee cs ORR. COR ee es eee 1 17 21 2 1 othrmese 21 
AONE Vill 6 Beers fh set Sona eee k CUR Oe: 234 208 189 137 138 it ee ees 76 
AVEEDOOM ements csc fais a OTA OR ete ee 134 189 130 128 127 ele a. ae 26 
INew Glasgow ie. : foe es ee ee 480 305 527 539 338 52 364 
ING WaW A LerOrd sé o:20)sisainseiocniaritiee weneat ees 39 126 95 76 532 ly keane SP Sten 25 
PICO ee ee so oan eke Ye ch ae oe Sr eueee sic 241 47 259 266 231 1 15 
Shelburne (week) \' son..0k. rae alee ens 18 0 14 17 Cal Bee hoc. 0 
Spring bill Meee. osc oe eee wegen eet coer 9 79 26 24 21 J 1 
SVONCY (Gore Te ae PR MEO aly,” 771 374 831 863 504 27 494 
Sydney Wnesoe. 5a. tee teks Cet Oe Ane 140 82 203 72 1 PH ea a as uel. 146 
EULOt eo eten oh cota ae ee ae 268 152 276 269 181 4 71 
Varna Gu thas bel burne aware sere eee erowesiot: 240 178 251 236 1.97. cthlt otiyieeeeene 74 
NeweBruns wick)... .:cdiscnetas tcc acthow cesses 5,487 3,713 5,054 4,849 3,620 28 1,602 
Bavhurpre.e tc ky cae et eee iw ee 360 177 389 341 280) ile: deers 110 
Camp belltomt.2: 2. ace ea 676 433 403 274 177 20 157 
ECIMUN ASTON :.c8 « seis aon eee Re eel tines 73 80 179 105 140 he. Fees 109 
TECeTaCtONs aces tes Ae acea eee boats 381 279 288 270 209 FW gee eee 90 
MIN GON Se aaa rs hs at SER tS a eee aaa as shee 222 203 122 121 OOT Ao deem 12 
Blonetan t,o. ob oic baie botca MEM ete a 1,623 951 1,572 1,663 C146 at) ia 656 
NO WEASUE aie cigs dee hae Rec Pn eRe cnc cis sole od 92 66 122 116 NO Te ocx teneacetae 32 
Baling Jolmah, cin oataaes te. beak Mo ee cd hoes 1,736 1,040 1,683 1,747 1,248 3 363 
St@stephenyr ss yee er ce ene ee 108 286 91 82 LOU ettonee ee 20 
DUSSOXe AR. eer ec chine toc aes ee eee kee 64 56 119 67 63 5 34 
WOO GSTO CICS tatoo +9 oC NPR RB ho eth 142 142 86 63 79 idan aera oy nce 19 
Quebet. CP eee ee ee ea 55, 738 42,410 53,903 50,866 35,570 122 25,737 
Netons Valet ich Fn. 18 4: Sn eee ee ee 8 52 38 44 42 AT, Teen eee Fe 43 
TASB ESOS Mma ated teclet Sie eee ee ae hades 91 45 74 79 50 4 53 
Bae st: Paul eect ee eee oe Pe 50 242 85 49 cy ee ee ee 2 50 
BCAA INOS 8A SF icot Aas tans owe Re ORs «oka 209 106 220 166 149 NH cicteasceate 55 
Buckinghaway + cscs dss ke eo ers 147 44 223 136 118 7 147 
Campbell's Baya ve jes yet eee te | 228 294 94 81 1 | as Bae Se 123 
Wansapscal st. 2 be shit dec Pe ee ee ees ok 478 44] 378 368 BOSE le chow ae 62 
Whandleretasres (este ects shoe, 341 489 572 548 ATO santos ter ae 143 
1, 440 533 1, 469 1,186 LATS © he aetets Hesciere 704 
641 47 561 594 LV roms | ag cies Aah 11 
85 70 85 76 COP IIE laace oe 15 
430 49 498 426 AOG: . llevetee tocar 116 
304 235 453 491 TARY (AME ae 5s Eos Pee a 567 
38 83 81 63 BSiy lee eeeacgse a 64 
142 91 124 117 1D Sateen a. ee 28 
210 180 345 204 TIL | Sie yb 81 
489 414 896 370 SOE -Blerscrcne ee 465 
516 238 474 541 SOU cree 5 eee 82 
251 40 910 390 208) cll dae ee 637 
813 428 698 662 536 2 199 
64 16 72 45 39 6 57 
258 157 411 316 ASDe Ns « Aeon ce 112 
336 96 106 110 ODM ilmesea cece 103 
998 399 1,207 924 SISTINE SSR 391 
721 425 481 459 BAG is Wi ae occ 130 
253 50 322 235 Zod. | ee eons 82 
100 33 175 155 76 4 115 
: 228 288 534 383 VAL ae oe 192 
Megantic. PSOE MRICS TA AS ADO SOP RIA 489 64 591 484 BD Uc eee eters 72 
Mont dLaurierss3s.&:0 8: ieee eeeree es fo 192 96 251 251 194 Culee.. Keer 36 
IMOntMagny ai hk. eitien, Rie ee oo 97 13 261 96 Oe rie te sat creitre 232 
Montmorenty...0-600 ee ee 5 3 222 92 G4 Rae Ae 92 
Montreal. taint .gisad. .gwiiveeeeee. A). 31, 134 26,855 22,665 26,176 16,214 31 10,928 
INACON OR oe hick Aa ae he os nolo ee I, >» 2 0 24 24 CHE RRR Ne 0 
Plessis VO ah ats eae on kr oe 60 50 137 105 Bo” od eee 49 
Pointelaux Tremblesik: 25.45 4 ee eee ee 525 253 478 491 BUSAN), Serie 157 
POPE A MPO coasts a vcmpisine siete ke Seite ni 184 231 252 203 SRV iP ay BS Se Cae 106 
Quemea wn. 7: scouts tes oe Dee AN F< 2,206 1,813 3, 483 2,633 1 B46" plikeoe 2,996 
Richmond steht. SRST A) TLE. Se Meee. £5.03 110 97 45 AG SCS see § 25 
PUNO ke hk ow nese ncxw xk. ee See 5 > 269 376 115 252 64 125 
HIVIC‘ GU LOUD. sss. woe Poteet oe Ore | 481 208 666 456 330 395 
PRODOEWALT, so eeeh asad oa See ees ae SAE oe ’ 147 125 175 107 O45 PART 83 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —_————————- | endo 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

PRCOUYTR Pee ilste lyse teemtticl ed Cee esa -o ale Sia Oe 892 853 1,580 1,440 1.211 1 175 
Bite leA Dat DOE cc ex cots cet man Wace Bierce cits is arctcte «stp tees 152 93 198 82 Sane Ree 33 
Ste: sAnne' de Bellevues. 5:0: 5 eee ras teks eee’ 233 82 235 227 $96) oleea ees: 41 
Slee berese le... ans een cuca ein amen giers eee eee 435 254 301 280 B45 sien ee tee 24 52 
GEL VACINGNO.. tuirate ails oc tee  mnee toned, 480 305 434 364 313 2 112 
DUCUCAME SU he ode ee ie te ee ae tee ae see 466 260 605 546 SOSPE Ke ae 178 
SUS UCTOMO Meee e aes Hie eee hes ahh em 470 276 400 377 BE Me Bel ecb dicate 114 
Sis loseplied Alma? Amu es cast: osee  oe eee 172 128 238 155 i: SO FA oS 250 
Sta Paukicbirmiter cccon hohe coats + ce eee: 226 68 284 243 220 keh eAe aes 67 
Shawiniganel alles yyemiues soles ceteris coe itemeloer 551 122 974 584 546 tea Be 1,126 
Sherbrooke tee: tekonecies cote. seers cae ee ante 870 288 1,093 1,101 828 43 316 
Sree ee eae canine igTaR oct RIGS is ho cronenect 403 185 631 447 AOS [cette es 77 
PE hetlord inesae wom Mites hee ok be eee bree 706 552 Hep sl 853 TAPS OR CAY CES, 457 
hres Reversane sal. cee ee enna sais dlatee ete: 723 193 2,081 967 651 19 1,311 
EDU Te GY OX er Ie HAO TE ON, see cM ORR Fail Ses 421 605 467 411 BAR IE TA mea 116 
EV Bley Hela ie ssc. es w crete eretes cae so sets oem 371 195 523 292 DOS seer se 368 
Wierd eect arta cels cla aso oneeeaseeete «SRR Miche, a 2,033 2,011 1,440 1,612 W084 Sir aes 641 
NW ICTOUIAWALLOL eect sc treet eames oa ce oono sie eek ce ce ets 282 172 289 254 199 3 180 
OTST ATIO See ee. eee 8a Sts See ee Capes 80,772 64,162 63,670 65,049 44,822 1,071 19, 425 
PAT DIIOR Sete oe ree ace a ete comes ates) OR eae 303 244 131 111 55 8 51 
Barre ere ae oer Nt 2 | Shah OR 319 148 388 242 TSS ea iacnr rece. 70 
ellevallor teens oats cokes Raat et ts ctoale lets 761 566 602 628 AAO S| AAR hn ee 178 
1 BUT pays RR ia ee Sieh Sea OIE os SN Aa Sue 121 81 89 39 1 Side seep Maranon es 20 
IBTACeDIMd Gere t es tens Seles eee oe ae 232 233 141 113 108-7 ese: 48 
PBTAMDtOn Mees eee Mori ote, eae Sus ele cK: 277 375 182 178 LIGA Cee ie waa 25 
SVAN GON eerie ot rte ile Schnee, ais Ne 757 936 946 934 689 13 171 
BTOCKVAlleye ene te oe ce Aah eer ee tea ee tele caret 287 194 297 300 2057 Lee 100 
@arletonsRlace a. hott cence se ee ee eee ae: 79 55 90 75 O26 tari: See 15 
EOWA GE 6a Bepcton dea geime iaietihd: SAE IO Wee 8 aia: ORR, heal 668 341 617 684 446 3 175 
TOM OULE eee cece Fomine te ore ne womens avs eB treet: 118 49 134 110 LOS le Sae aer 
WollingwOOdes fo 024.1. cee eee ass aril henteaye 177 144 276 171 143° |e ee 46 
COU wll eee ries ee cee ee sree ee ree aioe. 661 145 820 731 563 52 392 
SDI Doe eg 1 Si com ahr eh PRIA eRe oe len hence as enn aE eR 61 63 tir 67 BAS shine 55a ee 18 
ROP CUS ae Mee en ae terse Bene Cees Le casei 103 127 78 78 65 1 8 
OUGULTIO eae ste Act oe, A et iets tes atte atcanrats 479 427 189 153 UDA | err 35 
MOTE SE PANCOS era oa ool ie Oiler, Mera con tne eens 553 570 349 223 179 2 123 
Tiley he, NAP UW NE S08 ye hte rarely ng ters apa toaliay ea Zs 8,735 3,435 792 842 887 3 241 
Galt eye STS eer aeons poet. ean 4 895 952 411 456 A892 |e eens 61 
RONPR ROTI es Nat eT a Ee ee OM yah, aan 67 30 68 60 5S neh hl occa ous 16 
CO CETIC eee re eee ee teeter es See alten 227 187 215 189 136 "ios See 91 
SAIED I 0) ae me ees op Mea eee AHN PRE ab NOR eR oe 702 380 530 610 ADO Toten eee 57 
12 Pape ah Rea) c Wlasiseeeacae are REO RIa a ACER SIA gral Oe nener Sapet cx 5, 499 3, 850 4,113 5, 651 3,358 154 759 
Pa WiKCS DULY. sectae cmres oes votgimie eaee tases ts 114 35 286 186 be le | Sad og UL 90 
AN ETsON On eee os Crake el ema dee el sana se Sete 232 269 208 218 TOD cies eee 42 
IRAUS KAS Ieee st atl lever rahe ede Soh cigs Ec 154 578 421 421 OO4) estore seas 76 
TEEN OTR ou eaibers Aun mca efits bet ical intone Berar MERI 607 646 169 146 120 |e eae) 56 
AGN STON es ete eee ele see mn rth Same 818 608 951 956 570 5 333 
Wirkland take a oene cc ee ee a i aieceer es 512 546 879 520 407 19 297 
IKGteCRenersWaAverlOO wee eet it ieee en cob sme es 1,652 1,250 vou 788 809 1 79 
RCAMINE LOM Me se teen, we seh kee isle eects 121 95 121 94 GAs «| ox emene to 60 
Min Sa yR Ate Sack | dete eR RNa en ee be eek, Seer 128 70 135 121 TED hie Patek 17 
NEISCOW Clee ie cae Secrets Me aaiene ae ee hoes 100 69 99 91 TV tbat tees 20 
CON COUR N Gee Ril sdiost Aas Ee eee Pe eee ela 1,651 1,980 2,473 1,381 181 423 
Mi clans wich ere ne te Ano oper ce earns 589 pe 499 465. BAG ce lete nee nee 152 
NATH SNAPE ac tates lai af Wai arte ee oer epee, Meee ae 72 51 88 50 AG pati tarm aetas ae 18 
DNewimlarkebsus. |. Sepa Paiek asus «We seee cere 102 107 136 91 Si RRL Ee 16 
Nie w 2 ROnOntO Here. dais. oe cece acaie aiceuert ore ater Rectences 1,444 1,613 982 929 740 2 161 
igagara talistuee wns santo con tas So rite ema 677 492 671 582 392 6 195 
North Bava. cers. ee eaters rie Lede ery get 624 318 747 589 471 24 234 
COPAN GOVINO eyo ee incrensrelire sid cle hecaiesc dao Ree 50 84 44 38 oH ERNE. aks 11 
GOprilig ieee rae Sek Te fier cite ih vee eet 300 242 364 314 DAB 6 [4 See 68 
ISO Ee Gon Raho oee, cece Fy eee es Ot I ee Ae 857 991 833 779 631 17 461 
EES Sate d Cali), Eile Rea tag OR RE Bs 4,373 1,884 3,961 3,990 2,695 57 1,053 
Owens SOUNGdE.. eee a PRS Rem ens Ce enntee 430 251 605 460 DUGP eure tat, 132 
MEPARISE ck Ree eres nlc ec» SAR tn ae IIa el ceevascie 43 83 33 43 JG had At Re Re 10 
BATT VRSOUNG | ii a.te ecto ee cep ee Lee ein: 79 63 325 146 DO. ieee be tre eek 119 
OM OLOKOMe et des ae se ae fe ene 308 162 342 259 189 2 132 
TERT ce glam 5 hance SIR 4 SORny At P= ee Coe eR eA 203 137 161 164 106 13 34 
eter borous bias sa. csn se + eee oS oars 2 700 728 725 849 Da aale, sits at bemee 196 
PICTON oe oh ae ee ree ihrer a tae ecient 110 61 134 110 75 1 55 
PP OrpeATt Dire: Lar eel. 5. erik wees meme 2,520 3,308 - §92 823 Oe a Deas, Len 307 
LOT? OLD GENO SA. 1c. conke trae as © eee eros bokeuerere > 530 326 456 364 285 a eee tae. 130 
PORLTHLOpere ts be cel oe cate toe meee ee sce 81 62 82 aa GOR eee, 19 
TOSCO LEM ie See Wes Oe ater reread e A Aart otra: 134 160 146 116 LG My a eeee 80 
TERETE estat (ae eget eA, An RL Steir teal SRE a ae apie 170 181 131 179 125 3 61 
Siar harness. ce ste cs ein ee ne ik ae. 1,209 714 1,049 1,668 903%). a oeeess ores 687 
Db ROMIAS. ARE Ate. eta d Ae ey Mare oer 530 438 413 499 284 9 149 
BEIM eine So itera icra eiens sauectene tee eeasses vanes 1,018 560 1,187 760 HOGS: lieceteete hea 257 
Yee] PAGE rena ide IPS Pets oes a eta ur Uh 7 er a 408 733 694 518 0 Mo Papen a Sera 194 
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Vacancies 

Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered 
during end of during 
period period period 
SmithisPalls a. Saw ta Boo. Bee beck tees 195 130 134 
Stratiordeeise socio taies once. ce wa ee 480 386 406 
Sturgeon Falls 81 157 
Sudbury 1,334 1,961 
Timmins 1,264 1,274 
Toronto 18,799 18, 583 
Toronto Junction 2,885 2/330 
Trenton 291 327 
Walkerton 149 156 
Wallaceburg 197 167 
Welland 514 633 
IVVICSTOIAE 52 ois occkc peas sles cine ee eee, ahh ee, § 1, 660 615 
Windsor 2,450 3,074 
Woodstock 364 286 
Manitoba 5,879 8,751 
Brandon 313 366 
Dauphin 363 227 
Flin Flon 238 111 
Portage la Prairie 110 136 
Selkirk Py gancs . tors Minis Mote eee et OEE 71 118 
The Pas 60 80 
Winnipeg 4,724 7,713 
Saskatchewan 3,389 4,931 
Estevan 39 86 
Moose Jaw 480 612 
North Battleford 88 158 
Prince Albert 564 450 
ARCPINA:, FAL alesis sles Moke ee cae Ee: wee hhe 926 1, 837 
Saskatoon 935 1,391 
Swift Current 77 47 
WV GAT iain fel apeaateraiciw acaesle wen ee cake: NIRS 137 153 111 
BY OVtONS ei wees (Oe Sa ee ha ead 157 127 239 
JNU UYGY ot Cae te eg irs ape SS SRG sae") eo ae a ors 9,792 §,117 8,875 

SIGINT OLO facie acsiciw stars Meiers aes OE nch es taken 105 66 5 
CRAs ae Speen e He cae SREE CRN, on oe ame ee 2,908 1,559 3,027 
Prime lar ys4.075 vl. cao cca POR es cee 130 11 144 
SH AIMONGON oc 5. cerecele adie ve eine Revs eres eirsiale «bie ere 5,300 2,479 4,716 
UOSORE.: eae icles cise Me as Sa Ra cae 239 176 43 
ec hbrid gO. s. anedeies Guise oe tae ten. tet 510 344 458 
Medicine: Hat...) oocyte. ds. Meeks ER 316 240 252 
Red CET he dann nan. wages soi ee eae cc 166 86 106 
PE MINGT Viale suis tes deere Coit fee aE ee ee cseets 118 57 71 
British Columbia. ............... ccc cece cee eee 20,066 11,657 20,916 
IW ACKE «ics seen se eee Beas uhh. 199 97 231 
OUTLET RV sia sites ochre Sts 6 os ee ee te ne 313 228 154 
Cranbrook 191 322 165 
Dawson Creek 84 22 83 
DUNCAN'S resecc 6. otto Meee hels Ee ae 297 271 220 
PICETIIC |b tacts cia ss cohe oe aera tict oe oe teas 163 Apa 67 
NC AMMIOODS HE ecco cole cstoete dees de CONC Rie awe ke ciated. « 340 234 358 
USCIOWNSS 3. crcc so ck eka «eto, Re aE wees 167 75 174 
INQHOIING GA. waielce aero mee celts. Per ne eet ee 61 241 85 269 
IM CISON EH le corr dc cee Meee cake ER Ie ee 558 468 415 
(NewaWestmhiinster + ovaceac.. toe ein it: 1, 269 386 1,336 
iNorthsy Vancouver. 4.< sae os ie ee ee es 232 151 262 
RentiCbone A. cc ile sn mes cscs ee eae 132 24 145 
Porte AT OSrnd: cee ees lake chclcee cei Ueto 294 173 146 
erince' Georges: sks dees cass Gee ee tee Ae 478 248 526 
TINGS! EOUPCMb..¢ ve okie SUE vias he eS 871 581 754 
IPTINCOLON ee cides os dt ee a ee ee eee 86 124 76 
MT ATN coe eoties cco ORE Oo Bee 566 508 318 
IMANCOUVCD.. ccc cs lk ccs ee ee 11,132 6, 304 12,905 
METNOMN a by Mas tise ces Ee ie ee 398 136 506 
IVICEOLIAY cee nce Fee RRs ee Boe Smee. 1,594 783 1, 585 
W hitehorse*i2 <4. shh, ee eo Meee het 461 266 Ppt 
Canadas ebro ee ee 192,875 | 142,482 | 172,461 
Malay co 2 8 Sess cict sof tts MOIR nid ot ae eee ME be 123,243 96, 583 109,375 
PGI ALEG A cect acs oetctey BARC ae ole ee ee On les 69, 662 45, 899 63, 086 


Applicants 
Referred Placed Unplaced 
to end of 
vacancies | Regular | Casual period 
165 104 0h et. ae 34 
386 230 29 110 
133 SS rlathtavntice 52 
1,210 1,069 44 625 
1,072 869 22 592 
20, 693 12,614 278 6,979 
2,331 HL AOGS Veet ate eee 418 
350 2967 Al cat dite oe 73 
131 104 | scat aieeee 30 
149 126A weer as 34 
560 SOG fl 28 cae 115 
574 1076 A | Me ernelere ator 119 
3,091 1,951 121 978 
345 Vd Ol Ae lr 62 
9,372 5,139 982 3,613 
365 244 1 124 
163 ab fe Beara 79 
106 119 5 17 
98 91 5 53 
93 76 4 20 
51 AG lee ctare capaci 41 
8,496 4,437 967 3,279 
4,452 2,256 285 | 1,844 
52 33 4 38 
569 371 16 304 
103 TESS IRAE eS 5 - 47 
382 282 7 193 
1,816 1,070 174 505 
1,234 702 83 595 
45 AS aU) en eas 26 
78 70 1 34 
173 TOZ Fe ecccuneree 102 
7,941 5,329 486 3,243 
58 CS i8a lovee oe) spcees 4 
2,742 1,644 237 17, 
151 AO etree seen 50 
4,039 2,784 246 1,582 
44 LEIA Sect cece 3 
539 340 3 221 
215 LOD Bl iree toes ee 96 
83 CEN? | Mar a ul cam. 53 
70 OS alone sare 12 
18,251 13,882 524 7,513 
222 ITF Sat oe ant Uipdae 88 
141 263 (alin. s aac cae 66 
166 LW A Yabad i peepee rier, 26 
83 7 (6 | es net apa a 8 
251 BAAN as cee 98 
58 OS rete 21 
308 220 1 118 
171 ESO) el tceser.te eters ate 154 
267 VAG an | Ungerer 135 
379 OO i enn eee 114 
1,109 1,010 24 537 
135 129 ool teeter 163 
125 1nd Se hed peo sent. 107 
176 LO Te ae eta 58 
508 CUR c Ta ee aoe game: 76 
651 Bos eal mec orser 192 
57 74 6 16 
262 157 7 244 
10,994 7,416 393 4,533 
374 379 35 143 
1,607 1,165 58 528 
207 BH da | Wc et aca cman 88 
167,258 | 115,928 3,590 65,294 
101,196 73, 422 1,080 41, 642 
66, 062 42,506 2,510 23, 652 
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greatest decreases being shown in manufac- 
turing, construction, services and _ logging. 
The only advancement of importance was in 
trade. Industries in which employment was 
found for more than 100 workers included: 
manufacturing 1,776; trade 1,684; services 
1,563; public utilities operation 561; con- 
struction 176 and agriculture 128. Regular 
placements numbered 2,422 of men and 2,717 
of women. 
Saskatchewan 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during the four weeks ending 
March 30, called for an average of 197 
workers daily, compared with 180 during the 
period ending March 2, and with 196 in the 
five weeks ending April 1, last year. Place- 
ments showed a daily average of 127, in com- 
parison with 122 in the preceding period and 
150 during the five weeks ending April 1, 
1943. The moderate decreases in services and 
construction were the only changes. of 
importance in placements from the period 
ending April 1, last year. Placements by 
industrial groups numbered: services 1,075; 
trade 846; manufacturing 552; public utilities 
operation 282 and agriculture 108. There were 
1,382 men and 1,374 women placed in regular 
employment. 

Alberta 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Offices in Alberta during 
the period ending March 30, showed a daily 
average of 408, compared with 331 in the 
previous four weeks and 431 during the five 
weeks ending April 1, 1943. During the period 
under review, the average number of place- 
ments effected daily was 242, in contrast with 
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226 in the preceding four weeks and 321 during 
the period ending April 1, last year. With the 
exception of a small gain in logging and a 
nominal increase in fishing and hunting, all 
industrial groups recorded declines in the 
daily average of placements from the five 
weeks ending April 1, 1943. The largest reduc- 
tions were reported in services, construction, 
trade, public utilities operation and manu- 
facturing. Placements by industries included. 
services 1,745; manufacturing 1,053; trade 998; 
construction 810 and public utilities operation 
556. Placements in regular employment num- 
bered 3,181 of men and 2,148 of women. 


British Columbia 


During the four weeks ending March 30, 
1944, the daily average of positions offered 
through Employment Offices in British Colum- 
bia was 836, compared with 806 in the pre- 
ceding period and 1,153 during the five weeks 
ending April 1, 1948.. The average number 
of placements registered daily was 600, during 
the period under review, compared with 602 
in the previous four weeks and 788 during the 
period ending April 1, last year. Placements 
in manufacturing and construction, on a daily 
average, were considerably fewer than during 
the five weeks ending April 1, 1948, and 
accounted for the decrease for the province 
as a whole under this comparison. The 
changes in all other groups were of minor 
importance. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected were: manu- 
facturing 3,955; services 3,358; logging 2,142; 
trade 1,671; construction 1,476 and _ public 
utilities operation 1,150. Regular placements 
numbered 9,627 of men and 4,255 of women. 


Quarterly Report of Employment and Selective Service Offices, 
December 31, 1943, to March 30, 1944 


BUSINESS transacted by the Employment 
and Selective Service Offices of Canada 
during the first quarter in 1944, showed a 
slight decrease when compared with the first 
quarter of last year. Gains in vacancies were 
noted in forestry and logging, trade, mining, 
public utilities and agriculture, the highest 
being in forestry and logging but were offset 
by heavy losses in construction and manu- 
facturing and smaller declines in services, 
finance and insurance, and fishing, hunting 
and trapping. Marked reductions in place- 
ments were registered in manufacturing and 
construction, although services, public utilities, 
and fishing, hunting and trapping also showed 
declines and advances were shown in forestry 


and logging, trade, mining and agriculture, 
the largest being in forestry and logging. All 
provinces except Ontario, Prince Edward 
Island and Saskatchewan reported fewer 
vacancies notified and only the Province of 
Quebec made more placements. 

The accompanying table gives the vacancies 
and placements of the Employment and Selec- 
tive Service Offices by industrial groups in 
the various provinces during the period 
December 31, 1943, to March 30, 1944. 

From the chart appearing elsewhere in this 
issue, which accompanies the article on the 
work of the Employment and Selective Service 
Offices for the four-week period March 3 to 
March 30, it will be noted that the curves of 
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vacancies and placements in relation to appli- 
cations showed upward trends during the 
quarter under review. 

During the period December 31, 19438, to 
March 30, 1944, there were ratios of 105-2 
vacancies and 68:4 placements for each 100 
applications for employment, as compared 


~with 102-9 vacancies and 68:4 placements 


during the first quarter of 1943. 
The average number of positions offered 
daily during the first quarter in 1944, was 
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8,125, of applications registered 7,724, and of 
placements effected 5,186, in contrast with a 
daily average of 8,837 vacancies, 8,581 applica- 
tions and 5,875 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the first quarter 
of 1948. 

During the thirteen weeks December 31, 
1943, to March 30, 1944, the offices reported 
that they had referred 568,548 persons to 
positions and effected a total of 399,362 place- 
ments, of which 386,501 were in regular employ- 


OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE 








Pr. Edward Island Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec 
Placements Placements Placements Placementa 
Industry 8 8 8 8 
‘S | 5 | 5 8 5 a 
04 Gavel aS) | Bll fee S 1: daeteeh Golshube iat me 
3% by 3 a ® é E e # & e a 
> fa Oo > ae 3) > foe S > fae Sy, 
4 
Asricuiture:: 25). CAD. ENR 32 Sgr 35. 118 96) 5.4.5) 107 B4) Sai - 621; 283 L 
Fishing, Hunting and Trapping....... le wise ee leer DIAe. tol eee ee 4 74 be ce net 10 10je ae 
Forestry and Logging................... 59 64). ..... 659} = 324)...... 3,719) 2,461 17| 25,665) 20,964 5. 
weg 7 he Me EE RO a a 380} 538)...... 291). 281 1} 2,222) 1,789 2: 
pee Orestand, Proespectingt sazesies| ose esis cecahes was LO Tas ee elas 8 hoo aoe 1,699} 1,410)...... 
Sob EL y IDE eee ALON a ntat SE oe olen arEaO (een cl aoe 350} §386/]...... 282) 273 Lit. cate lee eee 
On Gas WellaeQuarrying <tr ese sles [oe coe omeeale 20 Die 1 BIN Rhee. 523] 379 2 
Manufacturing......................... av7| 435 1) 8,264) 6,016 6) 4,379] 3,374 2} 92,984/52,949 98. 
Food and Kindred Products............ 136) nl28iknas. 938} 776 21, '945| ea7O2\t }...32 9,584] 5,136 Fil 
Textiles, apparel, etc................... 5 EI hse ese 631] 539 Die. 400) 6990) 5 0 =. 24, 547/11, 551 19- 
Lumber and Finished Lumber Products 1 7 Ales speed 145 HOO [eee ae 966} 861 4,845} 3,310 16. 
Pulp, Paper Products and Printing...... 115 190) Fe or. 139 OS Rew a. 276 205 1 5,088} 3,001 3 
Chemical and Allied Products.......... 32 29 1 75 52 | Sa e Soa sect ek. 4,481) 2,593 z 
Eroducte of Petroleum and Coals. ota. 30. ee ie. e.. 60 45| eee 15 2) eee 592) 309 1 
Robber Productes essere SEVER Calpe. 2 2 ie) en Me cee ae Oe aE ee 2,821) 1,362 2: 
ieatheranch ts Products /pp4 wpe i tulleices seclleo cootilta dens 6 7A eo 39 CBW ah 4,269} 2,175 4 
tone, Clayand Glass Products. secs leek te les eee tlie 48 PALA ina itt a eons 1,863] 1,184 13: 
Iron and Steel and their Products...... 3 2 eee. 1,345] 1,027|...... 209 1 Wf Fae A 9,243] 6,242 4. 
Non-Perrous Metal Products. «,. 0.7 esc less sss bee sun dbus de 13 LO eae © 6 Be nas 2,989} 2,344 1 
ALEC: ig AY gk Pe eee ier On RR a) | ae RL dk el 16 WA een 26 LS \ cee 5,021) 3,169 12 
Transportation Equipment............. 85 18 Paleiaeeen 4,846} 3,314 PS Baril wee ye 15,306] 9,397 16: 
BTEC OOMATICONG A, US h). eee i NE le ae) ee 106 WO oe 2,335] 1,176 16 
Constructions: sion oP 57 45 1) 2,505) 1,397 4) 1,095) 786)...... 10,067) 7,538 22: 
Public Utilities Operation.............. 194; 145 8} 2,875] 1,852 74| 2,122] 1,348 4; 11,063) 7,045] .292. 
Heat; Light and Power...4e2% 4... 4 Shiv anthe 75 42 3 2 iT; Oe eee 348) 7 253lceeae 
Transportation and Storave=3 see 177| 132 8| 2,612] 1,699 71} 2,000} 1,248 4) 9,696) 6,275) 291 
Communications \4.eoesus omen ee 13 UU Aorta 188 Thal) ae 32 97 S35 eee 1,019 517 1 
Le gs CASRN SARIN. oS ae ne a ee oer aM PE 218; 180 5} 2,460) 1,761 43| 1,841] 1,388 6} 15,562) 8,491 58, 
Finance and Imsurance................. 17 Ue serie 153} 120)...... 116 93 4) 2,207) 1,441 5. 
Services. 26. Ver ke Os) See Ss AS Aen 356) 248 5] 3,784) 2,402) 259) 2,773) 1,893 $0} 28,492/15,200| 236. 
Professional and Public................. 61 50 2 887 616 8 700; = 526] 8 , 123} 4,937 13 
Recredtionalaiy, <0) gece We oe oe ee 5 ee ae 84 73 5 85 67 1 1,118 660 6. 
BUSINESS RAN asa e ee a eee 3 Alama a Ne 36 PAN eli 20 9 2 583 S19 eet 
DOMESCICE: BA AUT Sle Fst 72 17 3 444 39 231 138 23 8 2,580 483 196. 
Personal other than Domestic.......... 30 Sli eerecm 293} 208 Ge S02 239 1 4,317) 1,832 1 
Hotels and Restaurants................ 165 dT 41 Repeal 1,708) 1,232 9} 1,023 OO a ete 8,366] 5,152 15. 
IO theres, Aire asa. 2), Bee 20 15/ S240. Sd2HUZ0SMLE.. 4 505} 244 70| 3,805) 1,817 5. 
MP OUAIS Stites a ee eee 1,312) 1,140 20/21, 203/14,446)  386/16,447/11,660) 124] 188,893/115.680| 719 
INECRI RE 3S Wine Pein he he 180 sok | eee 845 774 15}15, 259] 9,994 120]12,117| 8,344 39] 124, 137/81,778 469 
WVOIMCIES ites hvac ee eh ee ee 467 366 5| 5,944] 4,452 266] 4,330] 3,316 85| 64, 756/33, 902 250: 
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ment and 12,861 in casual work. Of the 
placements in regular employment 250,508 
were of males and 135,993 of females, while 
casual work was found for 3,869 males and 
8,992 females. During the first quarter of 
1943, there were 452,307 placements, of which 
434,926 were in regular employment and 
17,381 in casual work. Applications for 
employment during the period under review 
were received from 378,382 males and 216,423 
females, a total of 594,805, in contrast with a 
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registration of 660,718 during the first quarter 
of 1943. Employers notified the offices of 
625,670 vacancies, of which 400,486 were for 
males and 225,184 for females, as compared 
with 680,378 opportunities for work during 
the first thirteen weeks of 1943. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found a 
report in detail of transactions of the Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices for the 
four-week period March 3 to March 30, 1944. 


SERVICE OFFICES, DECEMBER 31, 1948 TO MARCH 30, 1944 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of the Quarter 
Ending March 31, 1944 


ha eae ee in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idle- 
ness due to economic causes. Persons who are 
without work on account of sickness, a strike 
or a lockout, or who are engaged at work 
outside their own trades are not considered 
as unemployed. As returns from unions mak- 
ing reports vary from quarter to quarter, with 
consequent variations in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference, only, to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

At the end of March returns were tabulated 
from 2,818 labour organizations having a total 
membership of 457,144 persons, of whom 3,954, 
or a percentage of -9 were listed as unem- 
ployed, in comparison with percentages of -8 
in December, 1943 and 1:3 in March, a year 
ago. Union members who are reported as 
without work in these times are to a large 
extent temporarily laid off. The very minor 
employment contraction from December was 
due almost wholly to the usual seasonal dull- 
ness which prevailed for those in the building 
and construction trades; employment among 
these workers reflected an appreciable reduc- 
tion, while contractions of lesser degree were 
manifested also, among those in the mining, 











PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED 
BY TRADE UNIONS 


fishing and lumbering occupations. These re- 
cessions in available work were in a larce 
measure offset by the slightly higher employ- 
ment levels indicated for union members in 
the manufacturing and transportation indus- 
tries. 

The percentage of unemployment in each 
province is shown in table 1. As indicated 
therein, this ranged from -4 in Nova Scotia 
to 1-4 in Alberta. In comparison with De- 
cember appreciable betterment was in evid- 
ence in Nova Scotia, while in Saskatchewan 
there was a very minor increase in work. On 
the other hand, slight employment recessions 
were apparent in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 
and British Columbia; in New Brunswick and 
Alberta there were more moderate contrac- 
tions. In comparison with the situation in 
March a year ago, employment for those in 
Quebec unions was moderately higher, while 
minor improvements only, were apparent in 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan. In contrast with these changes, slight 
recessions were in evidence for union members 
in New Brunswick, Alberta and British Col- 
umbia. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province, with the 
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exception of Prince Edward Island. At the 
close of March, these percentages ranged from 
-3 in Saint John to 2-6 in Edmonton. In 
comparison with the December returns, con- 
ditions in Halifax and Vancouver were slightly 
better, while the situation in Montreal re- 
mained unchanged. Minor recessions in work 
were observed in Saint John, Toronto, Winni- 
peg and Regina, while in Edmonton there was 
a noteworthy decline. In comparison with the 
situation in March, 1943, union members in 
Montreal were much better employed, while 
advances in lesser degree were apparent in 
Toronto and Saint John. In Regina and Van- 
couver there were minor betterments, only. 
The situation in Winnipeg remained un- 
changed, while in Halifax there was a shght 
employment contraction; in Edmonton there 
was a noteworthy decline in activity. 

The accompanying chart illustrates the trend 
of unemployment from January, 1939, to date. 
The level of the curve in March was slightly 
higher than in December, 1948, thus reflect- 
ing.a very minor recession in available work. 
In comparison with that of March, a year ago, 
the point of the curve rested at a slightly 
lower level, which was indicative of somewhat 
improved conditions. 

For the manufacturing industries returns 
were tabulated from 858 labour organizations, 
having a total membership of 262,482 persons, 
of whom, 703, or a percentage of -3 were listed 
as without work, in comparison with a per- 
centage of -6 in December, 1943. The March 
figure was identical with that recorded in the 
corresponding month, a year ago. As com- 
- pared with the December situation, the em- 
ployment level for those in the iron and steel 
industry was appreciably higher. Among 
papermakers, union members in the printing 
trades, in the vegetable products group, cigar 
and tobacco workers and bakers and confec- 
tioners and in the animal products group, in 
which is included butchers, meat and fish 
packers, leather and fur workers, employment 
levels were slightly higher. Among unclassified 
manufacturing workers there was an appreci- 
able employment increase, but as the mem- 
bership in that group is comparatively small 
not very many were affected. Among electric 
current employees, etc., a very minor advance 
only, was necessary to reach full employment. 
For textile and carpet, hat, cap and glove, 
rubber, clay, glass and stone and chemical 
products workers, no unemployment was in 
evidence at either date, while the situation 
among garment workers, in which group is 
included men’s and women’s clothing workers, 
remained unchanged. For members in the 
mineral products division there was a minor 
decrease in activity. Among those in the non- 


ferrous metals section, in which is included. 
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reports from metal polishers, etc., aluminum, 
jewellery, and mine, mill and smelter workers, 
as well as among woodworkers, employment 
levels were slightly lower. In comparison with 
ihat of March, a year ago, a considerably 
higher employment level prevailed for union 
members in the animinal products groups, 
while for those in the printing trades an em- 
ployment increase was apparent, although it 
was not quite as pronounced. A minor im- 
provement was reflected in reports tabulated 
for union members in the vegetable products 
section and also, for those in the garment 
trades. On the other hand, reduced activity 
on a rather small scale was in evidence among 
wood and non-ferrous metal workers, while 
the employment level for those in the large 
iron and steel group was slightly lower, also. 

Reports were listed from 56 unions of coal 
miners, having a total membership of 21,780 
persons. Of these, 72, or a percentage of °3, 
were unemployed, in comparison with percent- 
ages of -1 in both the months of December 
and March, 1948. In comparison with the 
situation in December a slight employment 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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recession was in evidence in Alberta, while in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick no unem- 
ployment was apparent at either date; in 
British Columbia, there was a very minor 
employment contraction. As compared with 
conditions in March, a year ago, Alberta and 
British Columbia unions reported slight re- 
cessions. As in the previous comparison, no 
unemployment was indicated in New Bruns- 
wick at either date, while a very minor im- 
provement was in evidence in Nova Scotia. 


In the metallic ores and non-metallic minerals 
divisions of the mining group, returns were 
tabulated covering 388 and 3,806 union mem- 
bers, respectively. Among the former, there 
was a slight increase in available work as com- 
pared with December, while in the non-metallic 
minerals section, there was a minor decline in 
activity. In comparison with conditions in 
March, 1943, a moderate employment recession 
was apparent among those in non-metallic 
minerals group. 


Returns were tabulated from 205 unions in 
the building and construction trades. These 
had a total membership of 34,858 persons, of 
whom 2,259, or a percentage of 6-5 were listed 
as without work, in comparison with percent- 
ages of 3-1 in December and 9-0 in March, a 
year ago. Among painters, decorators and 
paperhangers conditions improved slightly over 
December, while for wood, wire and metal 
lathers, no unemployment was in evidence at 
either date. On the other hand, bridge and 
structural iron and electrical workers mani- 
fested minor employment recessions, while for 
granite and stonecutters and hod carriers and 
unclassified building workers, the contractions 
in work afforded were more moderate. Plumbers 
-and steamfitters indicated an appreciable re- 
duction in activity, while employment levels 
for bricklayers, masons and plasterers and 
carpenters and joiners were substantially lower. 
The percentage of unemployment among steam 
shovel men was up considerably, but as the 
membership in this group is very small, not 
many were involved in the change. As com- 
pared with the situation in March, 1943, car- 
penters and joiners were much better employed, 
while for the smaller group of bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers the increase in available 
work was quite noteworthy also. Among 
painters, decorators and paperhangers and’ hod 
carriers and unclassified building workers con- 
ditions improved slightly. On the other hand, 
plumbers and steamfitters indicated a moderate 
employment reduction, while, as in the previous 
comparison, a substantially higher percentage 
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of the small group of steam shovel men was 
reported as unemployed. 


Returns were tabulated in the transporta- 
tion industries from 864 unions with a total 
membership of 87,020 persons, of whom 314, or 
a percentage of -4 were unemployed, in com- 
parison with percentages of -7 in December 
and 1-1 in March, a year ago. In the steam 
railway division is included nearly 80 per cent 
of the entire group membership. As com- 
pared with December, the employment level 
for these workers was slightly higher, while 
among navigation workers, whose membership 
is comparatively small, there was a moderate 
increase in activity. The very slight percentage 
of unemployment observed among street and 
electric railway employees remained unchanged 
while teamsters and chauffeurs did not report 
any unemployment at either date. In com- 


parison with the situation in March, 1943, 


navigation workers were much better employed 
while the level of work afforded to union 
members in the steam railway division was 
moderately higher. The unemployment per- 
centage for those in the street and electric 
railway division, as in the previous comparison, 
remained unchanged, while for teamsters and 
chauffeurs a slight advance only was necessary 
to attain full employment. > 


As in March and December, 1943, union 
members in the retail and wholesale trades were 
reported as fully engaged. In the service 
group, in which is included returns from civic 
as well as hotel and restaurant and theatre and 
stage employees, barbers, stationary engineers 
and firemen and unclassified workers, the situa- 
tion remained identical with that of December, 
but the employment level was moderately 
higher than in March, a year ago. For the 
service group reports were tabulated covering 
over 25,000, members. 


Reports were included covering 269 and 7,815 
members respectively, in the fishing and lum- 
bering groups. As compared with conditions in 
both December, 1943, and March, a year ago, 
lumber workers and loggers unions indicated a 
slight recession in activity, while the unem- 
ployment percentage among fishermen was up 
substantially. 


Table 1 shows by provinces the average 
percentage of union members who were unem- 
ployed each year from 1933 to 1943, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment for 
March of each year from 1932 to 1942, for 
each month of 1943 and for the quarter ending 
with March, 1944. Table 11 summarizes the 
returns in the various groups of industries for 
the months included in Table 1. 


Labour Law 


Recent Regulations Under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Rate of pay for seamen in manning pools 
have been changed and both a War Service 
bonus and a special payment for illness insti- 
tuted. The rules governing masters’ examina- 
tions have been relaxed. Greater latitude is 
allowed to children of mothers working in 
other than war industries to attend day nur- 
series in Ontario. The Vocational Training 
program may be extended to cover industries 
producing essential civilian goods. Free space 
is to be provided for the concession stands of 
blind veterans in Dominion buildings. 


‘A new Quebec Minimum Wage Order for 
glass factories has been made, the Order for 
stationary enginemen has been amended, and 
several other Orders renewed. In Saskat- 
chewan, certain regulations regarding electrical 
workers have been revised, regulations regard- 
ing hours of labour in gaols have been issued, 
and action by a pension authority to recover 
from the property of an old age pensioner 
restricted. 


Dominion 


Seamen 


Rates of Pay—By an Order in Council 
gazetted April 17, the regulations governing 
the rates of pay and allowances to seamen in 
Canadian Manning Pools have been changed. 
For each class of worker the rate is now to be 
the basic rate of pay of Park Steamship Com- 
pany vessels of 4,700 dead weight tons as ap- 
proved by the National War Labour Board 
with the addition of the agreed cost-of-living 
bonus, instead of calculated on the minimum 
rates of pay laid down by the British National 
Maritime Board scales, as formerly. 

Masters’ Exams—An Order in Council 
gazetted April 17 relaxes the regulations re- 
garding examinations under the Canada Ship- 
ping Act. Due to a shortage of certificated 
seamen, applicants may now try the examina- 
tions for Masters’ or Mates’ Certificates of 
Competency in the Home Trade, Inland or 
Minor Waters without the twelve months of 
qualifying service within the five years pre- 
ceding the examination which was previously 
required, provided that they pass the letter 
and lantern sight tests. 

War Service Bonus—By Order in Council 
(P.C. 149/2705) of April 18, provision has 
been made for the payment of a war service 
bonus to seamen of 10 per cent of their annual 
earnings including both the basic pay and the 
war risk bonus. A seaman eligible for the 
bonus must have signed an agreement to join 
a manning pool and to serve at sea on foreign- 
going ships of Canadian registry for two years 
or for the duration of the war, whichever is 
shorter. The bonus is payable through the 
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office of the Director of Merchant Seamen at 
the end of 12 months’ continuous service at 
sea, including time spent in manning pools. 
The owner may pay it to any seaman who is 
permanently employed by him, and be reim- 
bursed by the Minister. Calculation of the 
service is to begin from the date of signing 
an agreement except in the case of those who 
are already serving under Articles of Agree- 
ment on a foreign-going ship of Canadian 
registry and who sign another agreement 
under this order following completion of the 
Articles of Agreement. In these cases the 
bonus is to be calculated from April 1, 1944. 

Those trainees entering the Marine Engin- 
eering School at Prescott or St. Margaret’s 
Sea Training School or any similar school sub- 
sequently established who sign an agreement 
according to this order to take effect at the 
end of training period, are eligible for the 
bonus from the date of entering the school. 

Seamen who are discharged for misconduct 
or incompetence, apart from medical or other 
reasons accepted by the Director of Merchant 
Seamen, and those who do not report for re- 
entry to a manning pool immediately after 
having completed Articles of Agreement, are 
not to be paid the bonus. 

The Minister may extend the Order by 
means of regulations to cover seamen serving 
on ships engaged in home-trade voyages or 
partly in home trade and partly in foreign 
trade, and he may authorize the payment of 
the bonus to any seaman who does not come 
within the Order when special circumstances 
warrant such extension. 
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Special Payment Order—Order in Council 
(P.C. 152/2705) gazetted April 24 provides for 
@ special payment not exceeding 12 weeks’ 
basic pay for sickness and injury. 

Those eligible for the payment are seamen 
engaged on foreign-going ships of Canadian 
registry or Canadian Seamen on foreign-going 
ships of Allied registry, if they have signed a 
Canadian Manning Pool Agreement to serve at 
sea for two years or the duration of ‘the war, 
whichever is the shorter period, or if they 
have joined a foreign-going ship of Allied 
registry at a Canadian port under authoriza- 
tion of the Director of Merchant Seamen, or 
are permanently employed and continuously 
serving at sea on a foreign-going ship of Cana- 
dian registry. 

They become eligible for the payment if 
they are discharged from their ship and placed 
in hospital at any port outside of Canada, if 
they have been left abroad because of sick- 
ness or injury and been repatriated to Canada 
as Canadian seamen for treatment, if they are 
landed at a Canadian port and receive treat- 
ment under the provisions of the Canada 
Shipping Act relating to sick mariners, or if, 
being on the strength of a manning pool, 
they are admitted to hospital as Canadian 
seamen. 

No payment will be made where the seaman 
is entitled to receive a pension or compensa- 
tion, or to receive his regular wages during 
the period of treatment, or, except in cases of 
venereal disease, where the illness is due to 
the seaman’s own wilful act. or behaviour. 

The owner of the ship is to make the pay- 
ment and is then entitled to be reimbursed 
to the extent of 50 per cent of the amount 
by the Minister. If the owner failg to do 
this, the Minister will pay the seaman on his 
return to a Canadian port and make the 
amount thus paid a debt due to the Crown 
recoverable from the owner or the Master of 
the ship. In the case of seamen discharged 
outside Canada, the Master must notify an 
appropriate officer so that the eligibility of the 
seaman may be determined. |All seamen en- 
titled to receive the payment must report for 
duty immediately upon being certified fit for 
service. In cases where an allotment from 
his wages is being made by the seaman, the 
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allotment payments shall be continued out of 
the special payment. 

The Minister is given the same power to 
extend ithe application of this Order and make 
regulations to carry out its provisions as he 
is given by the War Service Bonus Order 
above. 

Other Orders 


By an Order gazetted April 17 children 
whose mothers are working in other than war 
industries may be admitted to day nurseries 
in Ontario set up by agreement between the 
Dominion and the Provincial Governments 
over and above the previous restriction of 25 
per cent of a project’s capacity. Children of 
mothers in war industries will have priority in 
admission. If the number of children of 
mothers not in war industries exceeds 25 per 
cent of the capacity of any project, the 
Dominion Minister of Labour must give his 
consent before the Dominion will contribute 
to the maintenance of the excess number. 

The facilities of the Canadian Vocationa: 
Training Program have been extended to 
include industries producing essential civilian 
goods where designated by the Director of 
The Order providing for this was 
gazetted on May 1. 

By an Order gazetted May 1, the Minister 
of Public Works is authorized to enter into 
agreements with the Canadian National Insti- 
tute for the Blind granting free space in 
Canadian Government Buildings for blinded 
and disabled veterans to operate concession 
stands. The agreements may make provisions , 
concerning the commodities to be sold, prices, 
hours of sale, equipment used and other 
matters. 

The following recent Orders in Council are 
summarized elsewhere in the Lasour GAZETTE: 
P.C. 3277 of May 4 amending the Wartime 
Wages Control Order regarding railway em- 
ployees; P.C. 2626 and P.C. 2675 of April 13 
amending the National Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations; P.C. 2627 of April 13 
making appointments to Regional Selective 
Service Advisory Boards; P.C. 3062 of April 27 
regarding the administration in B.C. and P.C. 
2911 governing the administration in Ontario 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 


Provincial 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Glass Factories—A new Order 45 gazetted 
April 22 and effective until January 1, 1946, 
covers undertakings for the setting, working or 
fashioning of window or plate-glass, glass bricks 
or sheets, or other vitreous material; mirror 
manufacture; and framing’ establishments 


where any of these materials are cut, processed 
or fashioned, except where these operations 
are only incidental to the main undertaking. 
Different rates are fixed for two zones; Mont- 
real and within a five-mile radius, and certain 
specified cities and towns. 

Employees are divided into 11 categories 
covering the various glass trades and labourers, 
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apprentices, watchmen, stationary enginemen, 
firemen, office and executive employees. Maxi- 
mum and minimum wages are laid down for 
each category. For plate cutters and setters 
the minimum hourly rates are 47 and 50 cents 
in the two zones respectively, and the maxi- 
mum in both is 85 cents. For other glass 
workers, divided into three categories, the 
minima are 42 and 45 cents, 38 and 40 cents 
and 36 and 38 cents. The maximum rates are 
75, 60 and 55 cents. Minimum rates for 
labourers are 28 and 30 cents with a maximum 
of 50 cents; for apprentices 19 and 20 cents 
with no fixed maximum. 

The regular hours of work to which the 
rates apply are nine from Monday to Friday 
and four on Saturday for all except watchmen, 
stationary enginemen and firemen for whom 
the work-week is 60 hours, and office employees 
for whom it is 49 hours. Work in excess of 
these hours, or before 7 a.m. or after 7 p.m.,, 
or on Saturday afternoons or on Sundays and 
holidays is to be paid at the rate of one and 
one-half times the minimum wage, except in 
the case of watchmen and office employees 
for whom “overtime” means any time over the 
specified work-week. No regular hours are 
specified for executives. Employees are en- 
titled to the minimum weekly wage if they 
work every working day, regardless of whether 
the hours of the establishment are less than 
the work-week fixed in the Order. Stationary 
enginemen and firemen are subject to the wage 
‘ rates of this Order only if they work outside 
the Montreal district which is governed by 
Order 6 relating specifically to stationary 
enginemen and firemen (L.G. 1943 p. 1034). 
Overtime in both cases is regulated by Order 6. 
The Order lays down the maximum proportion 
of workers who may be classified as apprentices 
in each of the trade classifications. Provisions 
of General Order 4 which are not inconsistent 
with this Order apply to glass factories. 


Order 6 amended (L.G. 1948, p. 1034). By 
an Order gazetted April 22, the wage rates of 
first-class chief stationary enginemen in the 
district of Montreal have been changed from 
$220 per month to $51 per week. 


Renewals Order 16 governing butter and 
cheese wholesalers and exporters, and Order 42 
relating to peat-bog exploitations have been 
renewed until May 1, 1945 by Orders gazetted 

April 15. By Orders gazetted April 22, Order 
18 governing the match industry, Order 19 
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pertaining to full-fashioned hosiery mills, and 
Order 17 governing laundries and dry-cleaning 
establishments in Montreal have been renewed 
until June 1, 1945. 


Saskatchewan Gaols Act 


On October 7, 19438, regulations governing 
gaols were gazetted cancelling all previous 
regulations. It is specified that the daily 
hours of compulsory labour for prisoners 
sentenced to hard labour are not to be more 
than 10 nor less than 7, and no prisoner is to 
be required to perform any unnecessary labour 
on the Sabbath, Christmas Day and Good 
Friday other than keeping the gaol clean. The 
nature of the compulsory labour, other than 
ordinary gaol work, will be determined by the 
Warden or Matron. 


Extra-mural labour, performed by ordinary 
prisoners who are physically capable, consists 
of farm labour, breaking stones, cutting wood, 
digging drains and sewers, repairing and keep- 
ing public highways, cultivating and improving 
public grounds or any other work approved by 
the Warden and the Minister. Frorn Novem- 
ber to March inclusive, the length of the 
working day is 8 hours during daylight with 
one hour off for dinner, and from April to 
October, 10 hours with one hour off for dinner. 


Saskatchewan Old Age and Blind Persons’ 
Pensions Act 


A change in the regulations under this Act 
gazetted May 1 provides that no claim may ~ 
be made by the pension authority for the 
recovery of any part of the pension paid, 
where the net value of the estate of a deceased 
pensioner does not exceed $2,000. Also where 
the applicant for an old age pension shows 
that the equity of his property is less than 
$2,000, no caveat will be filed against such 
property. . 


Saskatchewan Power Commission Act 


Regulations under this Act for safeguarding 
life and property from hazards arising out of 
certain electrical works and undertakings, and 
regulations for securing the safety of workers 
engaged in operating or maintaining electrical 
generating stations, substations, and transmis- 
sion and distribution systems were issued in 
revised form with only slight changes in the 
Gazerre of March 23. 
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Recent Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Alberta Court has no Jurisdiction in Case of 
Dismissal in British Columbia 


QO February 5 the Alberta District Court 
quashed a conviction involving the dis- 
missal of an employee north of Dawson Creek 
in British Columbia. An Edmonton magis- 
trate held that the man in question had been 
dismissed contrary to the Masters and 
Servants Act, which requires the payment of 
wages if the court finds evidence of improper 
dismissal. The case was appealed by the 
company on the ground that the magistrate 
did not have jurisdiction over the complaint. 
Mr. Justice Matheson held that it was imma- 
terial where the employment contract had been 
signed and unnecessary to decide whether Na- 
tional Selective Service Regulations regarding 
proper notice of dismissal supersede the Masters 
and Servants Act. He concluded that the place 
of the complainant’s dismissal determined the 
jurisdiction, and allowed the appeal. Reference 
was miade to an Ontario case: “That the judicial 
jurisdiction of a magistrate is limited to matters 
arising within the limits of the municipality 
over which his commission extends and goes no 
farther is well-settled.” Rer ex rel Bowyer v. 
R. Melville Smith Co. Ltd. (1944) 1 Western 
Weekly Reports 606. 


Ontario Supreme Court Denies Motion for 
Injunction Restraining Labour Court 
Registrar from Taking Vote 


After a vote had been ordered among its 
employees by the Ontario Labour Court, the 
Canadian Westinghouse Company applied to 
the Supreme Court for an interim injunction 
restraining the Labour Court Registrar from 
taking the vote until the final disposition of 
an action by the Company to have the Col- 
lective Bargaining Act declared ultra vires. 
The application was dismissed with costs by 
Mr. Justice Mackay on April 5. His reasons 
were the same as those he gave in the Ontario 
Labour Court in the Steel Company of 
Canada case (see p. 682), where the matters 
raised were identical. 


The circumstances under which the applica- 
tion arose are as follows. The United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers of America applied 
to the Labour Court to be certified as the col- 
lective bargaining agency for the employees of 
the company and the Employees’ Independent 
Union of the Canadian Westinghouse Company 
intervened. The company immediately started 
proceedings in the Supreme Court to have the 
Collective Bargaining Act declared ultra vires. 

Before the pleadings in this action were com- 
plete the application to the Labour Court 
came on for trial and on March 10 Mr. Justice 
Hope ordered a vote to be taken. Before the 
vote could be taken, however, the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations were issued by 
the Dominion Government. The company there- 
upon discontinued its original proceedings in the 
Supreme Court and started a new action asking 


first, for a declaration that the Collective Bar- 
gaining was ultra vires of the Ontario legisla- 
ture, or, alternatively, that it did not apply to 
Canadian Westinghouse since this company was 
under the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions, second, for an order setting aside the 
direction of Mr. Justice Hope, third, for a 
further order staying the proceedings in the 
Labour Court and finally for an order to re- 
strain the taking of a vote by the Registrar 
of the Labour Court. Canadian Westinghouse 
Company Ltd. v. Attorney-General for Ontario 
et al., Supreme Court of Ontario, April 5, 1944. 


Quebec Court Rules Unemployment Insurance 
Deductions May Not Be Made After 
Workers Has Left Employer's Service 


When an employer has failed to make deduc- 
tions from an employee’s wages under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, he may not 
recover these deductions when the employee 
is no longer working for him, the Quebec 
Court of the King’s Bench decided on 
February 11. 


Through an audit it was discovered that 
$36.96 should have been paid into the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund, $16.08 on behalf of 
the employer, and $20.86 as the employee’s 
contribution. The employer brought action’ to 
recover this amount after the workman had 
left his employ. 

The emplover’s counsel pointed out that sec. 
19, paras. 2, 3 and 4 and secs. 20 and 21 of the 
Act provide for cases of recovery other than by 
the usual wage-deduction method, as, for ex- 
ample, when the employee receives his remunera- 
tion from someone other than his employer. 
The plaintiff also contended that sec. 68 stipu- 
lating that an employer convicted of failing or 
neglecting to pay a contribution under the Act 
may not recover the employee’s contribution 
from the employee, implies that the employer 
retains the right of recovery after the employee 
has left his service. Otherwise the section would 
be meaningless. 


The defence argued that sec. 19, para. 1 clearly 
limited the methods of recovering the em- 
ployee’s contribution to the period of his em- 
ployment. The section provides that contribu- 
tions may be recovered. 


“by means of deductions from the wages of 
that person or from any other pecuniary re- 
muneration due from or payable by the em- 
ployer to the person and not otherwise.” 


The Court held that sec. 68 merely affirmed 
the responsibility of the employer to pay into 
the fund by depriving him, when penalized 
for an offence, of his right to recover from the 
employed person’s wages, when that person is 
still in his employ. 

Sec. 18 of the Act provides that 

“the employer shall in the first instance be 

liable to pay both the contribution payable by 

himself, and also, on behalf of, and to the 
exclusion of, the employed person, the con- 
tribution payable by that person.” 

The Court held that this section, taken in 
conjunction with the others, shows the inten- 
tion of the Act to be to exclude the unemployed 
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person from any responsibility for payment to 

the fund beyond the time fixed by law for the 

recovery of it from his wages. 
“To admit the argument that the ~statute 
does not limit the time for recovery by the 
employer from the employed person when that 
person has left his employment, would in 
effect so extend the Act as to include liabili- 
ties other than those designated or fairly 
within its terms.” 

Thus the Court dismissed the action, Finestone 

v. Vegiard 1944, Rapports Judiciaires de Que- 

bec, Cour Supérieure, 92. 


Woman Teacher’s Marriage Does Not Entitle 
Quebec School Authorities to 
Cancel Contract 


The Quebec Court of the King’s Bench 
held on January 11 that the fact that a teacher 
marries does not necessarily affect her ability 
as a teacher and that fear of a possible 
breach of contract is not sufficient ground for 
annulling her contract with the school authori- 
ties. Also the remuneration received by a 
married woman forms part of her reserved 
property and includes not only wages but 
such indirect returns as damages resulting 
from a broken contract. Thus, a married 
woman can claim compensation without her 
husband’s authorization. Accordingly the 
appeal was upheld and the Superior Court 
judgment refusing damages quashed. Damages 
amounting to a year’s salary were awarded. 


At the end of June, 1942, the appellant was 
engaged to teach for the school year 1942-43 at 
$400 a year. She was married on August 17 and 
ten days later the school authorities terminated 
the contract because her marriage “might bring 
all sorts of complications”. On the day of the 
opening of classes, the appellant, stating she was 
ready to fulfill her contract, protested their 
action. She then brought an action for dam- 
ages in her own name for illegal dismissal. The 
Superior Court held that if the action had been 
to recover salary, she could have sued in her 
own name, but that since damages for breach 
of contract were part of the property owned 
jointly by a couple, only the husband as head 
of the household could institute such action. 
The teacher appealed the case. 

Mr. Justice Prévost cited Art. 1425a of the 
Civil Code of Quebec which reserves to the wife 
the administration of “the proceeds of her per- 
sonal work,” and Art. 1425¢ which permits her 
without her husband’s authorization, to make 
claim in the courts regarding her reserved 
property. He stated that French jurisprudence, 
in defining what is meant by “the products of 
_work,” has interpreted it to include indemnities 
for breach of contract. Thus the contention of 
the-defendants that the damages were not the 
appellant’s reserved property was not well 
founded. 

The Court held that the defendants had no 
right to terminate the contract simply because 
the teacher had married. In the words of Mr. 
Justice Prévost. 

“They became agitated too soon; they should 

have waited until these difficulties and formid- 

able vexations occurred, so that if they had 
occurred, they could have taken appropriate 
action at the opportune time.” 


The Court concluded that the appellant had 
been illegally dismissed, and her appeal was 
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allowed with costs. Cote v. Commissaires 
d’Ecoles de la Municipalité de St. Fulgence, 
1944. Rapports Judiciares de Quebec, Cour 
du Bane du Roi, 165. 


Joint Committee in Quebec Awarded Damages 
on Claim for Wages 


An action before the Superior Court of 
Quebec on August 6 was brought under the 
Collective Agreement Act by the Joint Com- 
mittee of Construction Materials against a 
company to recover the wages of two of its 
employees. Two receipts dated January 17, 
1942, were produced by the defendant to prove 
that the wages had been paid. However, the 
evidence advanced by the plaintiff clearly 
proved that the date was wrong and that the 
sums had actually been paid on February 6 
and February 9, or after the action had’ been 
started. 

The defence objected to the evidence, invoking 
Art. 1223 of the Civil Code of Quebec:— 

If the party against whom a private writing 

is set up do not formally deny his writing or 

signature in the manner provided in the Code 


of Civil Procedure, it is held to be 
acknowledged. 

and also Art. 208 of the Code of Civil 
Procedure:— 


The denial of a signature or of a material 
part of a bill of exchange, promissory note, 
or any other private writing or document, 
upon which any action is founded, or of the 
fulfilment of the formalities required by law 
to render the document ‘valid, must be 
accompanied with an affidavit establishing the 
facts alleged. 


The Court decided that the Joint Committee 
was in reality a third party between the em- 
ployers and the workmen and these two Articles 
did not apply to it. In any case the actiou 
was not founded on the documents as Art. 208 
requires. Thus the plaintiff had only to deny 
the written receipts without having to support 
his denial with an affidavit, in order to force 
the defendant, to verify the date on the receipts. 
Since the plaintiff established that the date was 
false, the Court awarded liquidated damages of 
$17.15 with interest and costs to the plaintiff. 
Comité Conjoint des Matériaux de Construction 
v. L’Ecuyer 1944, Rapports Judiciaires de 
Quebec, Cour Superieure, 72. 


Montreal Express Company to Pay Damages 
for Injuries to Employee of Another 


Damages amounting to $5,264.75 were 
awarded by the Montreal Superior Court on 
February 28, to a chipper employed by Domin- 
ion Engineering Works for injuries suffered 
when he was run over by a truck of the J. B. 
Baillargeon Express Limited. The Court held 
both the truck driver and his employer respon- 
sible for the accident and ordered the company 
to pay the damages with interest from the 
date of the judgment and costs. An action in 
warranty by the J. B. Baillargeon Express 
against the Dominion Engineering Works was 
dismissed on the ground that no negligence 
had been proved against the latter. 


The accident occurred October 30, 1942, when 
the defendant company’s truck was backing 
along a passageway marked by yellow lines 
leading from the shipping department of Domin- 
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ion Engineering Works. The chipper was on 
his knees working beneath a casting placed 
about five feet from one of the yellow lines. A 
wheel of the truck passing about two feet beyond 
the line, ran over the chipper’s leg, causing a 
fracture. He was unable to work for about 14 
months and when he returned was placed on 
lighter work at an hourly rate of 50 cents, five 
cents below his former rate. 

Since the employer was not responsible for the 
accident but a third party, the worker could, 
under the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
either claim compensation or bring action. If 
he elected the former, his right of action would 
be subrogated to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission or to his employer if the employer 
under the Act was individually liable to pay 
compensation for any accident to his workmen. 
The worker chose to bring action himself. 

In giving judgment, the Court stated that the 
driver should have kept within the clearly 
defined lines marking the passageway, and his 
employer, knowing the circumstances in which 
he would have to drive at this plant, should 
have provided him with an assistant to guide 
him as he could not see anything on the right 
side of the truck. The damages awarded covered 
medical and hospital expenses, convalescent care, 
a year’s wages, loss of clothing, pain and suffer- 
ing and included $2,000 for a 10 per cent partial 
permanent incapacity. Stefan Baczenski v. J. B. 
Baillargeon Hapress Ltd. and J. B. Baillargeon 
Hepress Ltd. et al v. Dominion Engineering 
Works Ltd., Montreal Superior Court, February 
28, 1944, 


Quebec Court Holds that Union Members may 
Sue for Wages Determined by 
Collective Agreement 


On November 10, 1943, the Montreal 
Superior Court dismissed an inscription in 
law brought by the defendant in the case of 
Yvette Latendresse et al v. Charles Rothman. 
Costs were reserved. The case concerns 76 
members of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union who are suing their employer 
for $122,360 in wages which they claim should 
have ben paid under the terms of collective 
agreements signed by the Union and the Mont- 
real Dress Manufacturers’ Guild, of which their 
employer is a member. The agreements have 
been made legally binding on all employers in 
the industry by an Order in Council under the 
Quebec Collective Labour Agreements Act now 
replaced by the Collective Agreement Act of 
1940. Action for the wages was first brought 
by the Union and its locals against the Guild 
but the Courts held that the Union had no 
right to sue (L.G., 1989, p.544; 1940, p.991; 
1941, Dutt), 

The defendant employer claimed that because 
the unions signing the agreements “do not 
possess a civil personality, and are not legal 
entities recognized by law” they are “ incap- 
able of entering into a legally valid and 
enforceable agreement” either on their own 
behalf or on behalf of the individual plaintiffs. 
The agreement did not, therefore, “create any 
legally enforceable contractual relationship 
and/or obligations between plaintiffs and the 
defendant.” 

The Court declared, however, that the only 
incapacity of the unions “consists in their 
inability to be, collectively, plaintiffs in a law 
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suit; but that they may be sued collectively, 
and secure advantages to their members by 
contracting in their interest.” It also pointed 
out that “ithe present tendency is to enlarge 
the scope of stipulations pour autrui and to 
apply same to collective agreements.” That is, 
the provision in Article 1029 of the Civil Code 
that a party may make stipulations for the 
benefit of a third person is being applied to 
collective agreements between employers and 
unions in which the union members are the 
third parties benefited by certain stipulations. 
Observing that the preamble of the Collect- 
ive Agreement Act states that “social justice 
requires the regulating of labour whenever the 
economic situation involves unjust conditions 
for the employee,” the Court was of the opinion 
that “the Legislature enforces collective agree- 
ments whenever they establish a fair wage or 
satisfy justice.’ It held, therefore, that the 
agreement in question “may or may not be 
binding upon the defendant according to whe- 
ther or not it stipulates a fair wage or satisfies 
justice.” It added that “it is for the defiend- 
ant to prove that the wages claimed by plain- 
tiff are not fair and that the agreement does 
not further the ends of justice.” Yvette Laten- 
dresse et al v. Charles Rothman, Montreal 
Superior Court, November 10, 1943. 


O.S. Supreme Court Holds Decline in 

Membership after Union Recognized as 

Bargaining Agent not Proper Ground for 
Employer’s Refusal to Bargain 


Two Cases Under National Labour 
Relations Act 


Two decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court on 
April 10 interpreting the National Labour 
Relations Act concerned unions each of which 
lost the support of the majority of the 
employees after it had been recognized as the 
bargaining representative. In each case the 
Court held that the fact of losing majority 
support did not release the employer from his 
duty to negotiate with the union. In other 
respects, the cases differed but im both cases 
the Supreme Court affirmed a judgment of a 
Circuit Court of Appeals directing enforce- 
ment of an order of the National Labour 
Relations Board requiring an employer to 
bargain with a certain union as representing 
his employees. 


In the case which came up for argument first. 
the Medo Photo Supply Corporation had recog- 
nized a local of the American Federation of 
Photo Employees Union as the exclusive bargain- 
ing agent of its employees in one department of 
the store and agreed to meet the union repre- 
sentatives on June 9, 1941, to begin negotiations 
over a union proposal for an increase in wages. 

On June 7, 12 of the union members told the 
company’s manager that they and 6 other mem- 
bers had no desire to belong to the union if by 
their own efforts they could obtain certain wage 
increases. The company, on June 9, agreed to 
grant these increases and the committee of the 
employees informed the manager and, later, the 
union representative that they no longer desired 
the union to represent them. The company 
thereupon refused to negotiate with the union 
on the ground that it did not represent a 
majority of the employees. 

The National Labour Relations Board found 
that the employees had not revoked their desig- 
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nation of the union as bargaining agent before 
the wage increases were promised by the com- 
pany, that the increases were induced by 
negotiations by certain members of the union 
before they repudiated the union that the 
company’s decision to increase wages was “occa- 
sioned solely by the employees’ offer to with- 
draw from the union if the rates were granted”, 
and that the employees’ defection from the 
union was induced by the company’s conduct in 
dealing directly with the employees. 

The Supreme Court by a seven-to-two majority, 
held that the negotiation by the company with 
any one other than the union, the designated 
representative of the employees, constitutes the 
unfair labour practice described in the Act as 
interference with the right of employees to 
bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing. The obligation imposed by 
the Act is exclusive and implies “the negative 
duty to treat with no other”’:— 

Bargaining carried on by the employer 

directly with the employees, whether a 

minority or majority, who have not revoked 

their designation of a bargaining agent, would 
be subversive of the mode of collective 
bargaining which the statute has ordained... 

Orderly collective bargaining requires that the 

employer be not permitted to go behind the 

designated representatives, in order to bar- 
gain with the employees themselves, 


prior to a revocation of the union as bargaining 
representative. 


It was held, as it had been in earlier cases, to 
be likewise an unfair labour practice for the 
company, in response to the offer of its em- 
ployees, to induce them, by the grant of wage 
increases, to leave the union. 

That the employees asked the company to 
disregard the obligations of the Act and that 
the union lost the support of a majority of the 
employees as a result of the employer’s unfair 
labour practices did not relieve the employer 
from his duty to bargain with the union:— 


The statute was enacted in the public interest 
for the protection of the employees’ right to 
collective bargaining and it may not be 
ignored by the employer, even though the 
employees consent...[The employer] cannot 
thus by its own action disestablish the Union 
as the bargaining representative of the em- 
ployees, previously designated as such of their 
own free will. Medo Photo Supply Corp. v. 
National Labour Relations Board, U. 8. 8. C. 
Adv. Ops. Oct. Term, 1943, 749. 


In the second case, 45 of the 80 production 
and maintenance employees in a clothing factory 
designated the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
as their bargaining representative in June, 
1941. On the employer’s refusal to bargain, the 
union sought certification as the representative 
and a consent election was arranged for July 25. 
Before the election the Company “conducted an 
ageressive campaign against the union, even to 
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the extent of threatening to close its factory if 
the union won the election”. The union, there- 
upon, filed charges with the National Labour 
Relations Board alleging unfair labour prac- 
tices. Unsuccessful in bringing the parties 
together, the Board, on March 2, 1942, issued 
a complaint against the Company. After lengthy 
hearings the Board found against the company 
and in October, 1942, entered an order directing 


the company to negotiate with the union. 


During the seven-month interval between the 
filing of the charges and the issuance of the 
complaint, 13 of the union’s members were 
replaced in the normal course of business by 
new employees, thus reducing the union mem- 
bers to a minority. The Board, as in many 
previous decisions, concluded that 


the only means by which a refusal to bargain 
can be remedied is an affirmative order 
requiring the employer to bargain with the 
union which represented a majority at the 
time the unfair labour’ practice was 
committed. 


The Supreme Court, unanimously, Chief Jus- 
tice Stone not participating, affirmed the lower 
Court’s decision directing enforcement of the 
Board’s Order. Said the Court:— 

Out of its wide experience, the Board many 

times has expressed the view that the un- 

lawful refusal of an employer to bargain 
collectively with its employees’ chosen repre- 
sentatives disrupts the employees’ morale, 
deters their organizational activities, and 
discourages their membership in unions. The 
Board’s study of this problem has led it to 
conclude that, for these reasons, a require- 
ment that union membership be kept intact 
during delays incident to hearings - would’ 
result in permitting employers to profit from 
their own wrongful refusal to bargain...One 
of the chief responsibilities of the Board is 
to direct such action as will dissipate the 
unwholesome effects of violations of the Act 

...The Board might well think that were it 

not to adopt this type of remedy, but instead 

order elections upon every claim that a shift 
in union membership had occurred during 


proceedings occasioned by an _ employer’s 
wrongful refusal to bargain, recalcitrant 
employers might be able ‘by continued 


opposition to union membership indefinitely 
to postpone performance of their statutory 
obligation. 


As to the argument that the Board’s order 
was unjust to those employees who wished to 
substitute another bargaining agent, the Court 
held that a bargaining relationship rightfully 
established must be permitted to function for a 
reasonable period in which it can be given a 
fair chance to succeed. After such a period, 
however, the Board may, in a proper proceed- 
ing take steps to recognize a changed situation. 
Franks Bros. Co. v. National Labour Relations 
Board, U. 8. 8. Court Adv. Ops. October Term, 
1943, 7723. 


Decisions of the Labour Court of Ontario 


Agreement Held to Bar Certification of New 
Collective Bargaining Agency 


An agreement between Moffats’ Limited and 
the Employees’ Council of Moffats’ Limited, 
signed on August 1, 1943, was held by Mr. 
Justice Kelly to bar the employees of the 
company for a reasonable time from attempt- 
ing to negotiate a new agreement through 
another agency. The Court considered on the 


basis of the evidence that it was reasonable 
for the company to conclude, at the time the 
agreement was executed, that the Council 
represented a majority of the employees in 
the plant. ; 

An application by a local of the United 
Steelworkers of America for certification was 
therefore dismissed. At the same time, the 
Court did not consider that the evidence 
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justified certification of the Employees’ Coun- 
cil, which had intervened. The application 
was dismissed without prejudice to any further 
application by the applicant or intervener 
after October 1, 1944. Judgment was delivered 
on April 11. 


The Court found that of the 521 employees, 
the applicant had, at the time, 218 members in 
good standing and 33 other employees who 
desired it to represent them. 

In June, 1943, certain employees circulated 
a petition with a view to forming an associ- 
ation for the purpose of bargaining with the 
management. On presentation of the petition, 
bearing 383 signatures, to the management on 
June 14, the latter indicated its willingness to 
deal with the proposed association if it was 
properly constituted. An election of a shop 
council was then held, at which 422 employees 
voted, and the shop council drew up a constitu- 
tion which was posted and circulated in book- 
let form. Negotiations were started with the 
company and an agreement signed on August 1. 

The evidence showed that when the petition 
was circulated, the applicant was also carrying 
on organizing activity and there was consider- 
able discussion in the plant of the respective 
merits of the organizations. The Court was 
eonvineed, therefore, that the employees who 
signed the petition—about two-thirds of the 
payroll at the time—were well aware that they 
were sanctioning the formation of an associ- 
ation to negotiate on their behalf. Moreover, 
the constitution provided a method of dissolv- 
ing the association and a petition for its dis 
solution had actually been circulated in Decem- 
ber, 1943, without apparent success. 

It was alleged by the applicant that the 
management had assisted in the circulation of 
the petition by permitting it to be circulated 
in working hours and by allowing it to be 
typed in the company office without a charge. 
Some witnesses claimed that certain foremen 
had urged employees to vote. It was admitted, 
however, that the balloting was secret and no 
effort was made to influence the way in which 
tny employee voted. The Court concluded that: 


While the evidence might indicate that the 
management showed a _ preference to the 
organization of the Intervener, rather than 
the Applicant, I think it falls far short of 
showing that the Intervener was coerced. 
restrained or influenced by the management. 


Local 3129, United Steelworkers of America v. 
Moffats’ Limited et al., April 11, 1944. 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union 
Certified ‘at Lakeshore Mines 


On April 8, Mr. Justice Roach ordered cer- 
tification of a local of the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers as the 
collective bargaining agency of the employees 
ef Lakeshore Mines Limited. The order for 
the vote to be held was given on March 3 
and at that time the Court gave a somewhat 
different direction regarding organizing and 
electioneering than in previous cases. Cuircu- 
lation of factual statements approved by the 
Registrar was permitted, but meetings of the 
members of either of the competing organiza- 
tions was prohibited. At the hearings on both 
March 3 and April 8, the company took objec- 
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tion to certain material circulated by the union 
but the Court considered it not to be in viola- 
tion of the orders prohibiting electioneering. 
(A direction similar to that mentioned above 
was given in another case dealt with by Mr. 
Justice Roach on the same day.) 


Counsel for the company argued that, while 
there were “some substantive rights,’ never- 
theless, “in the field of collective bargaining, no 
right has been conferred, because no one was 
constituted who was competent to receive 
that right to exercise or enforce it.” In the 
view of the Court, this argument ignored the 
fact that the Provincial Legislature, by virtue 
of its power in relation to property and civil 
rights, had the power to confer juristic per- 
sonality on an entity which did not otherwise 
possess it and that the Collective Bargaining 
Act had done this by giving a collective bar- 
gaining agency the right under certain circum- 
stances to apply to the Court. 

To the claim that the Act conflicted with 
existing legislation of the Parliament of Canada, 
the Court replied that the purpose of the 
Dominion Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act was not to provide protection for workers 
in the exercise of their right to organize and 
bargain with their employers but to establish 
machinery for the settlement of disputes. Order 
in Council P.C. 3495 as amended did not alter 
the situation because it merely extended the 
coverage of the Act. The only doubt which 
could arise would be over Sec. 5 of Order in 
Council P.C. 4020 as amended, which gave the 
Dominion Minister of Labour power to direct 
an investigation into an allegation that a per- 
son had been discriminated against for trade 
union activity or coerced into joining a trade 
union, and to issue remedial orders on the 
basis of the investigation. Sec. 7 of the Col- 
lective Bargaining Act prohibited discrimina- 
tion against employees for trade union activity, 
but even if this section conflicted with Sec. 5 
of P.C. 4020, the validity of the Act as a whole 
would not be affected. There was, however, 
no real conflict even at this point because 
Sec. 7 of the Act was merely one of several 
sections which were ancillary to the main pur- 
post of the Act. No difficulty arose out of the 
recent Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
because Order in Council P.C. 2301 provided 
that the regulations would not affect the juris- 
diction of the Labour Court in regard to 
proceedings pending on March 30. ‘ 

Certain other points also arose in connection 
with the application. It was suggested by the 
company that because of the hostility between 
the applicant union and the intervener, the 
former could not properly represent the ad- 
herents of the latter and the Court should 
therefore direct the bargaining representatives 
to be chosen by a vote of all the employees. 
The Court held that it had no authority to 
require such a vote since the Act leaves the 
choice of bargaining representatives to the 
certified ‘agency. The intervener requested 
that the applicant should be required, as a 
condition of certification, to refrain from 
soliciting members from among employees who 
were not at the time members. The Court 
could find no warrant for imposing such a 
restriction. : : 

By agreement between the parties, brick- 
masons were not included in the bargaining 
unit. Some disputes arose over the inclusion of 
21 employees of the General Smelting Company, 
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but the Court ordered them included since it 
found that the General Smelting Company con- 
ducted reclaiming operations at the Steel Com- 
pany plant and that the employees engaged in 
these operations were hired, supervised and 
discharged through the Steel Company. Local 
1005, United Steelworkers of America v. Steel 
Company of Canada limited et al, April 5, 1944. 

The case first came before the Court in 
October, 1943, when the Lakeshore Workmen’s 
Council applied for certification and the union 
intervened. The Court at that time ordered 
a vote, but the number of votes cast for 
neither agency, was sufficient to prevent either 
from obtaining a majority. On November 23, 
therefore, the Court ordered another vote, 
with only two alternatives appearing on the 
ballot. On November 27, the order calling for 
a second vote was rescinded because the union 
had in the meantime circulated a pamphlet 
which the Court felt would have a disturbing 
effect and would thus vitiate the results of 


the vote. The Court ruled that no vote could 
be held peters February 1], 1944. (L.G., 1943, 
De bros 


In March, 1944, the case again came up. 
Counsel for the company alleged that further 
inflammatory material had been circulated, 
but the Court did not agree. It found that 
every reasonable effort had been made to call 
in the pamphlet which had given rise to the 
original trouble and that though certain 
further material had been circulated which 
“might well have been modified in tone’, it 
did not justify a further postponement. 

Having regard to the enthusiasm of the 
organizers for the intervener and the en- 


thusiasm of those who favour the applicant,, 


the longer a vote is dielayed the greater is 
the danger of the enthusiasm of those persons 
breaking out to a point where they do or 
say something that should not be done or 
said in view of a pending vote. 
The Court therefore ordered a vote and gave 
the direction already mentioned with regard 
to electioneering. 

Of the 472 eligible employees. 444 voted. 
Three ballots were spoiled and of the remainder 
235 were marked for the Union and 206 for the 
Workmen’s Council. The Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers were therefore two votes short of 
receiving a majority of the votes of all the 
eligible employees. The Court, however, followed 
the principle which was first laid down in the 
Glass Bottle Blowers case (l.G., 1943, p. 1751) 
that when the majority of the eligible em- 
ployees vote. an agency which receives a 
majority of the votes cast can be considered to 
represent a majority of all the employees unless 
there is evidence to the contrary. 

Counsel fof the company objected to a 
circular issued by the union while the vote 
was pending. The circular as distributed con- 
tained the following sentence which the Regis- 
trar had struck out of the draft submitted to 
him: “Make your answer by voting for Local 
240.” The Court found no objection to this 
sentence, whether it had been inserted pur- 
poselvy or by oversight, because it merely stated 
“specifically everything that is contained in- 
was that a cony of the circular was found on 
a company bulletin board with a picture of Mr. 
Stalin pasted on it. The Court, however, could 
find no evidence that this was anything but 
ferentially” in the pamphlet. Another objection 
an isolated copy and it believed that it was 
the work of some over-enthusiastiec person who 
might be in sympathy or not in sympathy with 
the union. 
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The question of the relationship of the Col- 
lective Bargaining Act to the Wartime Labour 
Regulations was also raised. Counsel for the 
company argued that though the jurisdiction 
of the Labour Court was reserved to it by 
Order in Council P.C. 2301, yet effect should be 
given to the definition of “employee” contained 
in the Regulations rather than that in the Act. 
The Court pointed out that P.C. 2301 provided 
that where the Labour Court had certified a 
bargaining agency, the agency would be deemed 
to have certified under the Wartime Relations 
Regulations. Lakeshore Workmen’s Council 
v. Lakeshore Mines Ltd., April 8, 1944. 


Validity of Ontario Collective Bargaining 
Act Upheld 


In certifying a local of the United Steel- 
workers as the collective bargaining agency for 
the hourly and production employees of Steel 


Company of Canada, Mr. Justice Mackay had 


to deal with the respondent company’s argu- 
ment that the Collective Bargaining Act was 
not valid. It was argued that the act was 
ultra vires of the Ontario Legislature, or, 
alternatively, that it did not apply to the Steel 
Company of Canada, since this company was 
covered by the Dominion Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act as extended by Orders in 
Council under the War Measures Act. The 
Court took the view that the act fell within 
the legislative powers in relation to property 
and civil rights bestowed on the provinces by 
the British North America Act and that it did 
not conflict with any of the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act or of the 
wartime Orders in Council in force at the 
time. 


On January 10 the Court directed a vote to 
determine if the employees wished to be repre- ° 
sented by the United Steelworkers, by an 
intervening organization called the Independent; 
Steel Workers’ Association, or by neither 
agency (L.G., Feb., 1944, p.240). The Regist- 
rar reported that of 4,463 employees eligible to. 
vote, 3,781 voted, 2.461 ballots being marked in 
favour of the applicant, 889 for the intervener 
and 393 for neither, with 38 being rejected. 
No objection was taken to the Registrar’s re- 
port but after the vote was taken the company 
was granted leave to amend its reply to the 
applicant’s statement of facts in order to raise 
the constitutional issue. 

On this point the Court stated that the pur- 
pose of the act was to “give legal protection to 
what have commonly been acknowledged to be 
the rights of labour, namely the right to organ- 
ize freely and the right to bargain collectively.” 

Legislation of this character falls within 
the exclusive authority of the province to 
enact legislation in relation to property and 
civil rights in the province and it is clear 
from the case of Toronto Electric Commis- 
stoners v. Snider et al (1925) A.C. 396, that 
such legislation, save where it is confined to 
industries within the exclusive jurisdiction of 

‘ the Dominion, is not within any of the 
enumerated powers of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment set out in s.91 of the British North 

America Act. 


Prices 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, April, 1944 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as 
Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 

of-living index registered a further small 
increase of 0-1 points to 119-1 in April 
(1935-39=100). (See Table I.) Higher food 
prices were mainly responsible for the advance, 
a gain of 0-4 to 181-5 for this series reflecting 
higher quotations for vegetables and oranges. 
Kggs, lard and meats were lower. The clothing 
series moved up 0:1 to 121-4 during the 
month while the remaining groups were un- 
changed at index levels of 111-9 for rentals; 
113-0 for fuel and lighting; 118-4 for home- 
furnishings and services and 109-0 for miscel- 
laneous items. 

On the base August, 1939100, cost-of- 
living index movements for eight regional 
cities generally were higher between February 
1 and April 1, 1944. (See Table II.) Van- 


couver recorded a gain of 0°5 to 117-2, due 
to an increase of 1-8 for foods. City indexes 
for Halifax at 118-2 and Winnipeg at 115-7 
were each 0:3 points higher, while Toronto at 
117-2 and Montreal at 121-2 were up 0-2 
points. Saint John at 118-7 and Saskatoon at 
119-4 were up 0:1 while the Edmonton index 
remained unchanged at 115-7. City index 
advances were largely supported by strength in 
foods. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, ccal and rentals (Table IV). is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1943 


BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 
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TABLE I.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
IN CANADA 
PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MontTH 
eee oeooeoeaqaoaeeeeeeeeem———eooooET—ooa—V—= 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 





Adjusted 
to base Retail 
—_ 100-0 for Home Prices 
August Fuel and Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
1939 Total Food Rent Light | Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services modities 
only) 
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IDecemberlve reves a cece eo 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
CALs isles eal oles whee 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
1942 
JANUSTY oes sisieaersriarle erste’ 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
PAUL Mio Beet st wes adeters ote ojeislaxe 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
LL yr Pea rele etainuaiecolete eieusucre 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
October ti ses Sabie gaiecte ss 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
FY CGT #55 Weesairecall erate eittere 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120°0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
1943 
VANUATY: Joe cacs'uaciecis ste ee als 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
IMG DTUAL Yrs Mote eleialstete alate 116-0 116-9 126-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 122-2 
NFA CHUL Het Ne ierosye sistance. aie 116-3 117-2 127-7 111-3 aN cy 120-1 117-8 107-5 122-7 
BATT RA radeieaiela loksteyesseuctetevorese 116-7 117-6 128-7 111°3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
INE Woe shehsipievsin aie iorevatsions 117-2 118-1 129-9 111-5 112-7 120-2 117-8 108-0 124-0 
UNG Hehe lores cree e eee isisie e sieroe 117-6 118-5 130-9 111-5 113-0 120-4 117-8 108-2 124-5 
SUNS eave ep ete ie siete ote lose ctetels atlas 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
IAMS USE iis cee eictc enters sis 118-3 119-2 133-2 111-5 113-4 120-6 117-9 108-2 125-8 
EDEMA DEN WL errrec clee clots sieve ete 118-5 119-4 133-5 111-5 1138-4 120-6 118-2 108-3 126-0 
October Were ies bie alctetie 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
November lita eae eeiete 118-5 119-4 133-1 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-9 
Wecem ber, Lice se: «:0/ei00 sey e10rs 118-4 119-3 132-7 111-9 111-9 121-1 118-8 108-6 125-9 
1944 
VANUATY, Gone occas aiictceresiieie 118-1 119-0 | 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
Mebruary diicaacs.ctes acre sins 118-0 118-9 130-9 111-9 113-0 121-3 118-4 109-1 125-1 
MT ArCh ess. versio sieis'eictoie aefasie 118-1 119-0 131-1 111-9 113-0 121-3 118-4 109-0 125-1 
Mra Le Oe eehere oietetsh ie aysiseys 118-2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118:4 109-0 125-4 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100. 
t Commodities in the cost of living index excluding rents and services. 


1944] 


The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably complete 
picture of prices throughout Canada as used 
in the calculation of the index of this particu- 
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of goods reported to the Bureau by inde- 
pendent stores. They do not include prices 
from chain stores. As the movement of chain 
store prices agrees closely with the movement 
of independent store prices it was considered 
that the extra work and cost involved in com- 


lar group. They are the averages of prices piling and printing a separate table for chain 


TABLE II 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF 
OF CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1944 


Base: August, 1939=100 


doe FOR EIGHT CITIES 


Home 
Furnishings Miscel- 
— Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing and laneous 

Services 
Ealifax 8 ts.o- 9a theme. Atanas oe 118-2 138-7 105-7 107-5 117-6 115-0 108-9 
Santon b weet ae a ooo ea ts 118-7 131-6 107-3 114-4 121-7 116-3 109-9 
Montreal ise, oat: incu. teh cay eee UN 121-2 138-5 108-3 113-4 124-3 117-8 106-9 
PRONONGO se Mere ae Mera cok te ates 117-2 128-9 111-1 119-2 117-8 114-3 108-9 
Wallan pees 5 Mae eR A ne te inks teas Wek 115-7 129-2 104-4 109-5 119-6 115-7 107-4 
Saskavoongsd. Ako Moe Beet tea weer 119-4 134-0 113-1 111-4 119-3 120-0 107-4 
IS CIMAVOMCONG. Wieden atte cia ote eis: 115-7 131-2 100-0 104-8 124-0 117-1 108-2 
VAneCoU Veraie.cc it. ci ee Tee tee 117-2 133-7 99-7 113-9 123-4 115-5 108-6 


TABLE ITI—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939- 
APRIL, 1944, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR APRIL, 1944 


Price 


Commodities* Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.} Dec. | Feb. | Mar. April} April 
1942 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 

Beelssirlomn steak... 0.00). sc ds saeco: 133-7] 135-8} 140-1] 144-8) 145-5} 143-0] 143-0] 143-0] 143-0] 39-9 
Beel ground! steak, eae. bank 142-2} 145-1) 150-6] 157-0] 157-8] 154-4] 154-4] 154-9] 154-4] 36-6 
IBEel AMID) ROAStM dente hates umrte cretion. 140-0} 143-0) 148-7} 160-4} 170-9] 173-0] 173-9] 173-9] 173-9] 40-0 
Beet sshouldertait. sana kia roses eee 153-5) 157-2) 165-4] 176-7] 181-1] 179-9] 180-5} 180-5] 179-9} 28-6 
IBGSERS Tea Mc vice augcschy wise e brane moc. 159-5} 165-9) 174-6) 183-3] 183-3] 179-4] 180-2] 181-0] 180-2] 292-7 
Meal orequarters, UPA eoca tier oe lose 155-0) 158-6) 168-0} 181-1] 181-1] 181-7] 177-5] 176-3] 175-7] 29-7 
Mami by legroashei. a enoue orn ate 124-3} 122-5] 184-9] 141-2] 146-1] 125-7] 141-2] 141-9] 142-3] 40-4 
PORES MVESMGLOINS os Nake ouch. ove, ake soon sas ne 129-6] 131-2] 132-7] 137-7] 189-2] 138-8] 1388-8] 138-5! 138-8] 36-1 
Pork siresh shoulder wade yee lek 134-2) 135-7] 139-8) 145-9] 146-9] 147-4] 146-9] 147-4] 146-4] 928-7 
Bacon, breakfast, sliced..... 134-8) 137-2] 139-1) 139-1] 140-3] 140-3} 140-6] 140-6] 140-3] 45-6 
Mardeapures! @ Sarin ar Rael fees lnoe 189-5) 148-2) 160-5} 162-3] 162-3] 162-3] 162-3] 159-6] 155-3] 17-7 
Shortening, vegetable................ 134-0) 134-7) 186-8] 137-5] 187-5) 187-5] 187-5] 187-5! 187-5] 19-8 
Megsnorade Act Tres, dunes ais se nlc 146-7) 186-2) 142-4) 135-5) 171-7] 182-2} 140-5] 137-2] 136-5} 41-5 
VET PEGS tee ie ea Ys Cee MRC Eye ER 9B 111-9) 112-8] 95-4) 95-4] 95-4] 95-4} 95-4) 95-4) 95-4! 10-4 
Butter, creamery, prints............. 142-9] 149-8) 146-2] 142-9) 141-8] 145-1] 146-2] 146-2) 146-2] 39-9 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. 164-4] 163-0] 162-5] 164-9] 166-3} 167-8] 166-8] 164-9] 165-4] 34-4 
Bread white. ¥. ura. nib. ata aatiee 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3 6-7 
HlouUnyiTSsh eradey...5 eae eee. 127-3) 127-3) 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 4-2 
Holledtoatssbulks ....:teraedu ashen 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0} 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 5-7 
Cornttiaikes; SiOZ gos sc sichcs os date oaks 101-1) 101-1} 101-1) 101-1] 101-1] 101-1] 101-1] 101-1] 101-1 9-3 
Tomatoes, canned, 24’s.............. 130-2} 180-2} 131-1) 132-1] 131-1] 135-8} 136-8] 137-7] 187-7] 14-6 
PEAS WICANNCC, 278.0 sb cuccles ota cider. 119-2] 120-0} 120-0) 120-8} 121-7] 123-3] 124-2] 124-2] 124.2] 14-9 
Cormbpeanneds 205, cesta es Naess 131-0} 1381-9] 181-9) 182-7) 134-5] 184-5] 135-4] 185-4] 135-4] 15-3 
TaYeenerely Colewzee Wes, CU) BORN Sama une 2 wre 127-5) 127-5) 127-5] 127-5] 129-4] 131-4] 131-4] 131-4] 131-4 6-7 
CONIONS ed Meee AGC oe tape cules cet Ee ae 108-2} 98-0} 116-3] 144-9] 153-1) 144-9] 149-0] 153-1] 157-1] 7-7 
(POLALOCS ae ee Se see ee ee 1384-1] 122-6] 135-4} 160-4] 158-2} 1386-6] 140-5] 143-6] 147-3] 48-3 
IREUNES, MEU Ae ay cid cae basin eae 120-2] 123-7] 123-7) 124-6} 125-4] 127-2] 130-7] 123-7] 123-7] 14-1 
Raisins, seedless, bulk Red eM ee eae Oi 104-0} 99-3} 100-0) 105-3] 111-3} 101-3} 101-3] 105-3] 108-6] 16-4 
Oranges, TMOCINID, BILE ud. cs sin gies ss 131-4} 153-9] 1381-4] 144-7] 145-7] 141-0] 138-2] 137-9] 139-6] 40-9 
Lemons, medium size................ 113-5) 127-4] 131-7) 184-2] 146-2] 1387-8] 138-2] 137-2] 1386-6] 44-4 
Jam. strawberry, 16 oz............... 112-6} 118-8) 115-1) 115-1/f115-1} 113-8} 115-1] 115-7] 115-1] 18-9 
Peaches :2010%as nsecem nuk. sae keen 102-0) 103-6) 105-1} 109-6/+109-6} 109-1] 108-1] 107-1] 108-6] 21-4 
Marmalade, orange, 16 oz............ 120-5} 122-0} 127-3] 129-5) 130-3] 131-1] 131-8} 131-8] 131-1] 17-8 
COMMS YIU Mot Dek aack ae doe aet ene 139-7} 139-7] 140-7) 154-7] 154-7) 153-7} 154-7] 155-3] 155-0] 46-5 
Sugary granulated ':. i. 02. coe eses 132-3) 132-3] 132-3] 132-3} 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 8-6 
Sugar iVvellow Mesets much sc decada ac 131-7) 131-7} 133-3] 183-3] 183-3] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 8-5 
Coffee ad sh teat hae actus eaates ae Auees 142-0} 142-3} 130-5} 180-8] 130-8] 131-1] 131-1] 131-1] 131-1} 44-3 
ea, blackyelbice, tsctee cee eines 148-3) 148-3} 131-3) 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 38-7 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to April, 1944, prices. 
t Nominal priee. 
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P.E.L.— 


1—Charlottetown...... 


Nova Scotia— 


New Brunswick— 


6—Fredericton......... 
7—Moncton.........6.. 


8—Saint John.......... 


uguebec— 


9—Chicoutimi......... 


A2-—QucE Gil aie/eieeis sree 
18—St. Hyacinthe...... 
14—St. Johns.........:. 


18—Three Rivers....... 


Ontario. 


19—Belleville........... 
20—Brantford........... 


Di AGA. bigs Wis'sis, de nein 
26—Guelphiiniec ds cdeeas 
27—Hamilton..........). 
28—Kingston........... 
29—Kitchener J. <¢. 3 
30 Won don ssadalt..ace aces 
31—Niagara Falls....... 
32—North Bay......... 
Sa7-OShaWa.s. bade oti des 


_|42+2/38-6/40-3/31-4125-0]....|45-0138-6]/31-9/47-6]19-2|20-0)45-1/10-0/44- 2135-5] 7-3] 4-9} 6-1/10-0 


eeoee 


eeee 
eons 


eee 


...-|40°9]37-9/44-7|30- 1]22-9/30-8/41-2135-8/29-6/48-6]17-4]19-1/42-8/10-0/39-1/31-9| 6-7 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE [ MAY 


TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Beef Pork My i E eg 
Se ee “a haltae Beales - | 
B q Q 45 a 18 - e 
g ios} N - o a bd 
oS e) ~ Fey o}5 o|- Oo my Se eo TS 
; ee - |Q | mS m2 ae LS ta i. te 
gd Sl B |Sd] Sloais, So id le |e [4 gS 
ro ea A Ml B Wm) Mi pAsi & 8 3 BT les 
td | aren es o ° ac) ae 3) cS) B a ao -§ 
AGIs Be Hy = | BO - ol] ae] |S a 3 4S) Bes 
S 8 |e8/ 2 |p lf je |f8s2ifies| 8/8 6 13.12 18 |e3 
32 . - Ch Weed . Ah We « ee a elem © ap . Qo: . ° 
a6) claglesiesl3sris|esfes g/as/e4/ha) ol nS] 64|Gseeloele 2 
¥ Oro es 2 Eo} a oO - ~~ -— a o OQ He) O N 
OBIS SISSIS BRIE BIS BIG Bla Bla Bl SHIv 5/8 B| Suly Bie 9/8 5/8 8/3 S/a B/B 9 
ERZ8lS bls as ares sagas a) sa SAS el aole als ale ale alo a> al S00 
wm |e | IQ lo [> IA le ie | IW ie A je Im jo ja je |e JO 


cts.| ets.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.) cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 


42-6|37-6139-6/30-6/24-7]....|38-0/36-1]... .|44-9]19-2/20-1/42-2) 9.0/41-4)34-7) 7-3) 4-6] 6-0/10-0 


41-3137-6139-7|30- 9123 -8/21-6/40-2/35-9/28-9|44-8]19-0}19-9/45-7/11-0}44- 534-0} 8-0) 4-6) 6-1) 9-9 


45-7|40-6|35-6|30-6/23-7|... .|41-3/38-3132-0/45-2}18-7|19-9/46-2}12-0/44-4/35-2| 7-3] 4-4] 5-8) 9-8 
42-0|37-8137-3|31-2|21-5]....140-0/36-7/29-6/45-0/19-1/20-8/44-5)10-0/43-6/33-6| 6-7) 4-9) 6-0/10-1 


we 
ee) 
fos) 
oo 
co 
or 


41-5/37-5/45-2/29-4/19-7|29-7]41-0/36-8/31-3/46-4/18- 1]19-7/43-2/10-0/43-1|35-2) 7-3 
42-2137-8141-8/29-9]21-8!....|42-7/35-8/30-0/47-5/18-2|20- 1/43-9]10-0/42-9|34-9] 8-0} 4-5) 5-8/10-0 


42-4139-2/39-7/30-9]23-9130-0/40- 1/39-2/30-9}44-7/18-9|19-7/44-0/11-0/42-9/35-9] 7-3) 4-2) 5-9) 9-7 

38 -0/34-3/37-0/28-0/21-5)....].... 31-7|29-2/49-0}19-8/21-0/44-6/10-0/39-9)....| 6-7] 4-5)....|10-0 
....{39-2136-3]38-7127-6]20-5/31-0/40-0/32-1/27-7/46-4|17-4]19-1142-6]10-0|38-4|32- 1} 5-3] 3-8) 5-5] 9-5 
....|40°0]37- 5/43 -6]26-9]21-7/25-6139- 1/33 -6/26-6/45-6]17-9|19-3/45-1]10-5}39-2/34-2] 6-0} 3-8} 5-4) 9-3 
... {88+ 1/34-5]35-5/26-1/19-4]29-7/39-1/31-1126-8}42-2|17-4/19-4/43-9110-0]/39-7/34-6] 5-5} 3-6) 5-8] 9-7 
... .{84°0/33-5/34-3]25-7]/21-8)31-6/36-1/28-4/25-2/46-8]17-7/19-5/41-7| 9-0]39-4]/31-7| 5-3} 4-1) 6-0) 9-9 
....{88°7/35-5]....]28-0/19-0]... .]87-2/37-0/27-0/46-5]18-9]19-7/42-7] 9-0/38-2/31-8} 5-3) 4-1) 5-5) 9-7 
....{41°4/39-0/38- 5/29 -2/21-9/34-1/39-3)/33- 1/25-9/38-7/18-2]19-5/44-4] 9-0/38-0/35-0) 5-3) 4-2) 6-0) 9-8 
....{88+3/37+1/34-0/24-8]/18-0]..../87-5/32-3]24-6/45-5)18-7|19-7/43-7| 9-0/39-7/32-1) 5-3} 4-0) 5-3/10-0 
... [08° 9135+4/27-7/24-1)17-3).2..4.... 25-0|23-9|37-0/18-6]19-5}40-4] 8-0/39-3/33-4] 5-3) 4-1) 5-1) 9-7 
... . {88° 1]34-2/36-5}25-3/20-0]... .|83-0/28-6}25-9/46-2/18-3}19-6]42-5] 9-0/38-7/35-0) 6-0} 4-0) 5-5) 9-7 
....|88°5/35+7/39-5]28-3}23-6/30-0/39-7|/35-7|29-2/46-0/17-1]19-3/39-9]10-0]39-5/33-0) 6-7) 4-2) 5-4) 8-8 
....|40°3]37+1]41-6]29-5]20-7/31-0/42-0/37-9/29-0/46- 1]16-7/19-5/40-0/10-0]39-4]....| 6-7] 4-2} 5-4) 9-1 
....|41+0/37-4/45-5)29-7/21-7|... .|42-0/34-6/28-8]46-2]17-5]19-5/41-0]10-0/38-3/29-8] 6-3) 4-1) 5-5) 9-0 
... .|40-0]37+3/41-1/29-8)21-4/31-0/41-5/37-9/32-8]/46-4]17-2]19-4/39-4/10-0/38-4]....] 5-3] 4-1) 5-1) 8-8 
40-0|37-4/41-0|27-9]19-6|... .|43-2136-3/27-0145-7|18-0/19-5}38-9|10-0/39-5/30-3] 6-0] 4-1) 5-8) 9-2 

... -|40-3/36-6|39-3)28-7/22-7|29-3/40-3/36-6130-1/45-5)17-3]19-1144-4}11-0/39-6/34-0} 6-0) 4-0) 5-1] 8-9 
....|89+7/36°7/40-7/29-3]/24-6]....|40-2/37-3]28-6/46- 1]17-9/19-3]38-8)/10-0/39-3/38-0| 6-7} 4-1) 5-7) 8-8 
..«-[39+6/38- 1138+ 2)29-7/25-9131-4]42-1/38-9/29-1146-2)17-7]19-3/38-9]10-0/39-7/35-4] 6-0) 4-1) 5-7] 9-0 
....|40°3/37+5]42-2/29-8]24-9131-5/42-4/39- 1130-8/46-3]17-3/19-1])41-2/11-0/40-3|/38-7| 6-0} 4-2) 5-6) 8-8 
...-|40°0/36-2/39-0)28-1/19-7]....|41-9/36-2/28-0/46-0]17-6]19-3/41-2)10-0/39-1/30-9} 6-0) 4-3] 5-3) 9-1 
....{89-5/36-8/39-7/28-9)24-6)29-7/41-9/37-7/28-9/45-9]18-1]19-6/38-4/10-0}39-7/35-8] 6-3} 4-0) 6-0) 8-8 
. +. -{89*8137-3]40-9}29 -3]23 -3/30-3/40-9137-3]28-2/44-6]18-0/19-2/42-2/10-0/39-3/33-8) 6-0) 4-1) 5-6) 8-9 
«+. {40+ 1]86-4]43 3/29 2]21-8/29-2142-3/37-9/29-1/44-1/17-9]19-6/40-1]10-5/40-1/38-3} 6-0} 4-3] 5-6] 9-0 
«+. -{40°9138-0}44+1/80-6]20-7)....|43-2/38-1/31-4/46-5)17-7)19-5/44-5]11-0/39-6/33-5| 6-7} 4-3] 6-3) 9-6 
....|89+9/36-9/43-8]29-4/24-6/32-7/42-3/38-4/28-6/46-4]/17-7]19-5/40-6]10-0/39-9|33-7| 6-0] 4-1] 5-6] 8-9 
3:9} 5-7) 8-9 
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COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, APRIL, 1944 











Vocus x pe pa Me Bicisng : Eien 
P Sle tar te P d 

gs Cal a le (8 (8 (elects ag fee 
3) 68] 8] ee]2 | |2 2 eye leses|ea] a). | | lee] | 

go] 38] 38] £4) 8 | 2] a [8 [BS Asiasissig sissies | 12 los) $_| 3. | Resto) 
$2 | 88) 28) 28) g4) 88) g8/g8) 85/25 28|8R/ee| esse |g | oH a gs ae 

Bo | #8) 28) 6) £8) 28) BRI Sa 8] a Bla8/8 B/E Sle Slagle Rles|a8/ 28 | Be 
ies See Cet Se eee Ob eb ee ee ee 
cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.) $ (a) | $ (a) $ 

14-9] 15-3] 15-4] 6-6]..... 40-4] 13-6|18-5/45-8/62-2/39-0|22-0|/36-8/50-2| 8-6] 8-1/54-0/38-0]...... 11-57} 24-00-28-00(c)| 1 
14-8] 14-8] 15-3] 7-4] 7-9] 48-3] 15-3|16-7/46-5/48-8/37-6|18-8/36-6|50-4| 8-5] 8-2/50-2138-0]...... 12-29] 27-50-31-50 | 2 
15-0] 15-1] 15-9] 6-3] 7-7] 48-6] 15-1/16-8/46-9/49-1138-0|....|88-3/51-2] 8-2] 8-2/52-4|38-01...... 8-42} 16-00-20-00 | 3 
14-7] 15-0/14-9 | 6-6)..... 50-6]... 17-5|47-0/56-7|39-6|....|36-1/49-8] 8-6] 8-3/50-1/37-8]...... 6-77| 18-00-22-00(c)| 4 
15-1] 15-7] 15-9} 7-0] 8-3! 49-2]..... 16-1/48-5]51-4/40-7|22-0137-8/50-2| 8-7/8-5 |51-3138-0)...... 11-41] 26-50-30-50 | 5 
14-9] 15-4] 15-5] 6-6] 7-8] 44-6] 14-6]17-8/42-3/51-4/39-4|20-5/38-7|50-5| 8-5] 8-3|50-7|38-0|...... 12-09} 21-00-25-00(c)| 6 
15-3] 14-8] 15-3] 6-7] 7-9] 46-1] 13-4/15-0/44-4|50-2/40-2]....|88-4|/50-3] 9-0] 8-8/53-6|38-0)...... 11-57} 26-00-30-00(c)| 7 
15-2] 14-9] 15-0] 6-8] 7-8] 47-5] 13-9/15-5/45-2/47-6|39-1/20-0/36-2/50-5] 8-4] 8-3/49-2/38-0]...... 12-70} 20-50-24-50(c)| 8 
14-7| 15-4] 15-2} 6-8] 9-7] 53-0] 16-7|16-7/46-1|59-4/40-3]....|40-0/48-3] 8-5] 8-1/50-5/39-8| 18.36]......]............0085 9 
14-1] 15-0] 15-7} 7-1]..... 48-8] 13-7|15-6|40-2/40-8/37-5|....|86-7|47-2] 8-3] 8-0/45-2/38-9] 17-09]...... 15-50-19-50  |10 
13-5] 14-5] 14-9] 6-6] 8-1] 49-7] 14-6|16-6/39-5/40-0/37-0]....|84-9/45-5] 8-0] 7-9/46-3/39-7| 16-97]...... 23-00-27-00(c)|11 
14-1] 14-1] 14-8] 6-8] 8-0] 46-1] 14-7/17-0/41-5/48-0/37-4|20-0/35-5/48-0) 8-1] 7-9|42-7|39-8| 16-64]...... 26-00-80-00(c) |12 
13-1] 14-7| 16-5} 6-7] 9-0] 51-8] 13-8/15-2/37-7|45-7/39-6|....186-6/44-6] 8-0] 7-8/42-1/40-8] 16-07]...... 16-00-20-00(c)|13 
13-1] 15-3] 15-0} 6-2] 9-5} 49-8] 15-6/18-2/39-1/45-0/38-6|....|87-7/46-3] 8-0] 7-9/40-5/40-0] 15-81]......]........0.0.008. 14 
13-4] 15-6] 17-3] 6-3]..... 48-9] 14-4/18-6/40-8/44-6]/39-6]..../89-0/48-3] 8-0] 8-0/39-8/39-4] 17-85]...... 20-00-24-00(c) |15 
15-0} 15-0] 18-0} 7-1] 9-6] 50-2] 15-0/17-9/44-2/50-0/40-0|....|86-7/48-7| 7-9] 7-7/45-8139-4]......}..0 0. fee cece e ee eee 16 
14-0] 13-8]... 6-0] 8-0] 47-8] 14-3]16-5/40-9|46-3|40-0]....|37-4/47-7| 8-0] 7-5/48-4/39-4| 19-38]...... 14-00-18-00(c) |17 
14-3] 14-9] 14-9] 6-1] 9-7| 48-3] 14-6]19-0/39-5/50-0/38-8]18-7|37-2/49-1] 8-5] 8-0/47-3/40-6] 16-32]...... 20-00-24-00(c)|18 
13-3] 14-4) 14-5] 6-2|.....] 50-6] 14-3]15-7/40-0/43-0]....].... 33-8/45-9| 8-6] 8-4/44-1/39-0| 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 19 
14-5] 14-5] 14-7] 6-2] 7-6] 51-1] 14-3]16-0/42-6/43-1/34-6|20-7/33-1/46-8] 8-4] 8-3/46-4/39-4| 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 20 
14-2] 14-4] 14-7] 6-5]..... 50-6] 13-3]14-8139-5/46-21....1.... 34-9/49-2| 8-3] 8-1141-4/38-2] 16-00]...... 20-00-24-00 {21 
14-4] 15-1] 14-7} 5-5] 8-1] 51-6).....].... 34-4|39-9136-0]....|83-3/46-0] 8-6] 8-5/41-1/38-2] 16-00]...... 21-50-25-50 {22 
Ho Le a ee 7-1].....| 50-3] 14-7]....|37-6/39-5]....]....|36-7/45-8] 8-2] 8-2/45-8/38-6] 16-50]......] 23-00-27-00 (c) |23 
14-5] 14-7] 15-2} 6-6)..... 45-3] 14-1]18-6/40-9/45-4]/38-0|....|86-5/44-5] 8-6] 8-5/42-2/38-2| 16-80|...... 25-00-29-00 24 
13-9] 14*5] 14-4] 6-4]..... 49-4] 13-6|14-9/43-2145-7|....|21-7/34-2/46-3] 8-5] 8-3/44-0|39-5] 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00  |25 
13-9} 14-2] 14-6} 6-2] 7-4] 51-2) 13-5]15-3/41-5/41-9135-7]....|32-6/44-9] 8-6] 8-5/43-2138-5| 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 [26 
13-9] 14-4] 14-8} 6-0] 7-2] 51-1] 18-7/16-1/44-3/43-6/35-1]....|33-8/46-1] 8-2] 8-1/41-3/39-3| 15-50]...... 26-00-30-00 {27 
13-9] 14-6] 14-5] 6-8]..... 51-0] 14-2/15-3/38-4/42-4]....].... 35-3/45-6| 8-1] 7-9/43-7|38-7| 16-00]...... 28-00-32-50  |28 
14-2] 14-5] 14-8] 6-5] 7-4] 51-1] 13-1|14-7/40-9/43-5|36-3]....|33-9/45-8] 8-7] 8-5/40-1/39-4] 16-00]...... 26-00-30-50  |29 
14-1] 14-8] 15-1] 6-1] 7-5] 51-1] 13-2]15-3/39-3/42-0/36-9]....|33-5/44-4| 8-6] 8-5/44-1/39-2] 16-50)...... 26-50-30-50 |30 
13-3] 14-1] 15-1] 7-0]..... Bhd). ek tees 43-9/40-7/37-0]....|34-4/44-5| 8-7] 8-7/44-5/39-6] 14-63]...... 25-00-29-00 {31 
14-4] 14-5] 14-9] 6-4]..... 51-8] 14-3]15-7/40-7/48-0|38-3]....|36-8/46-8| 9-0] 8-9/51-6/39-3| 17-25]...... 23-00-27-00 {32 
13-9] 14-7] 14-6] 7-1]..... 49-2]..... 17+7/39-4/42-8]....].... 34-4/45-0] 8-6] 8-4/47-9/39-3] 16-00]...... 23-00-27-00 32 
14-3| 14-8] 14-9] 6-8]..... 50-1] 13-8|16-6|38-5/43-4/36-9]....|36-2/49-7| 8-3] 8-1/43-8|39-0| 16-75]...... 31-00-35-00 {3 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 








Beef Porki ora § 8 ld 
seo £4 s 3 2 Fe 
2 8 21388 a | lg F 
5 S| = | else 3! |s lf 1 le & 
gs =) le ¢ 195) Betas 8 i le IS [2B | e 
2 EP ees 2 2 la=| wi Pals' & g |e ake S: a 
4 jd [Belo fie le IS fesl-Slasig| ols |g le |@ lo led 
LOCALITY 8 18 e818 | /8 je l2 [8 |esge25sel Ble |S |8 lz [8 [£3 
26/20 /8g/F.c)s.0/8.c/d/Scjas/ ci as/ge/he) Sid] o6|Ssici s/s & 
S 5/3 5lo's/3 51s Sd Bf Ble £18 8) S512 2/5 3] Sales Sls B18 318 RIE RIE RIES 
x O Alta A} 83 oS 2 wm Ol qi L oA) 60 
aie iam imio > Wis im @int eet ia om & We i 
cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.| cts.} cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 
Ontario—Con. 
35—Owen Sound............ 39-5137-0/40-1/27-9| 23-3]... .|42-7136-7/27-7/45-4/18-1]19-2/40-5)10-0/40-0/31-2] 6-0] 4-0] 5-4] 9-4 
36—Peterborough........... 40-3}37-9]42-2)/28-9)22-9133-0)41-5/39-0/30-0/46-7/17-8}19-1139-9]10-0/39- 2135-4] 6-0] 4-2] 5-5) 8-7 
$7—Port Arthur...........- 39-6|37-0/38-2|27-8)]23-1)28-0/38-2135-8)29-0/48-6/17-2)18-9)43-7/11-0/39-5/34-0| 6-3] 4-2) 5-6] 9-4 
38—St. Catharines.......... 40-0|37-1]41-7/29-1/22-8/32-0/41-7/39-7/29-3/46-2/18-0/19-0/39-3}10-5/40-0136-5] 6-0] 4-2) 5-5! 9-0 
39—St. Thomas.............|40°0]37-0/42-8)29-9}24-7/30-2/42-1/38-7/31-1/46-1]18-2}19-7/41-7/10-0/39-9133-2] 6-0] 4-2} 5-8] 9-6 
40—-Sarnia Sands. «sess Hai 39-9/37-1/41-5}28-9)22-6/33-7/41-4136-9130-4/46-3]18-6|19-5142-8]10-0140-0/34-7] 6-0] 4-0] 6-0] 9-4 
41—Sault Ste. Marie........ 39-9137-0/38-4|28-6| 23-4]... .|/38-7136-6|28-7|44-2/17-9|19-2/44-2/11-0139-9136-2] 6-7] 4-0] 6-0] 9-2 
49-—Stratlordse:, vias desks. 38-6137-0]41-6/29-3)23-2)....].... 37-0/29-4/46-0)18-6/20-3/39-3/10-0/39-5]....] 5-3] 3-91 6-0] 9-0 
43—Sudbury......2...s.0.- 40-5|37-8140-2/28-8)23-6|28-5138-1/37-2/29-5|44-0}18-4)19-4/43-9]11-0/39-4134-5] 6-7] 4-2] 6-4! 9-3 
44-—TAMMING ore e dais vies cies 39-0/35-9)/39-6/28-4)22-7/29-7/41-0/37-9130-7/44-8/18-9}19-5)45-2}12-0/39-8134-3] 6-7] 4-4] 5-8] 9-5 
45—Toronto. 5. .dcecieoet sss 40-3}37-0/43-2/29-8|24-0/30-9/41-5/37-4/26-6148-3]17-5]19- 1143-1/11-0/39-9/38-1| 6-7] 4-2] 5-4] 8-8 
46—Welland.............06: 39-8/36-4142-0/29-3)23-3)....].... 36-6/28-4/43-71/17-4)19-1/37-0}11-0/40-0/34-7| 6-7) 4-1] 5-2] 9-1 
47—Windsor.......0.sse00 39-6/36-8/41-4)29-4 25-1)/31-0 42-3/38-4]/30-1/45-3/18-4/19-2)42-0/11-0/39-4/36-0] 6-0] 4-2] 5-4] 8-8 
48—Woodstock...........ee% 40-0|37-2139-3}28-3}23-3]... .139-0/36-8/27-2/44-8/18-0/19-0/38-9]10-0/39-5132-0] 6-0] 3-8} 5-9] 8-8 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon................ 39-2134-5140-4/27-5/21-5)... .|40-3135-2/27-2/45-5)17-0)21-3139-8110-0137-9133-8] 7-1) 3-9] 5-7] 9-1 
50—Winnipeg................ 38-5|34-4134-7|27-2)24-3/27-7138-0/36-0/29-7/46-8/16-7|19-5/42-6] 9-0/37-2/34-6] 8-0] 3-7] 5-41 8-9 
Saskatchewan— 


M siaicleyetsiaraisrcters 38+ 8/34-2/38-0/27-3/ 20-5)... .|40°4/34-3]/27-0/45-5/15-6/20-7]....|11-0137-3/34-5} 7-2] 3-8] 5-7] 8-7 


52—Prince Albert........... 34-0/31-0/34-7/25-0)19-7)... .185°3]34-3/27-7/34>7/16-3/20-3/38-3|10-0/388-8132-4! 6-0] 4-4] 5-8] 8-8 
G3 — HCC QINA s civar ches cool oters seater 38+ 2/33 -8}37- 1/26 -0} 23 -3/25- 6/36 -9/32-8)24-5/43-0/16-1)21-6)41-2)10-0/37-5}....] 6-8] 4-0] 6-1] 8-8 
54—Saskatoon.............- 38-0/33-7/36-0)27-2)21-4/27-5|38-7|34-3]27-2144-0)15-8)]20- 1/40-2}10-0/37-2134-7| 7-2] 3-7] 5-3] 8-9 
Alberta— 

Gb Calgary acmedecs eects: 39-6/35:-6)42-2)28-4)24-8127-5|39-4/35-4/30-6/47-9]16-0/20-0/41-6|10-0/38- 1138-0} 7-2) 3-9} 5-4) 8-9 
56—Drumbheller............. 37-5)/33+7/37-3)/26-7|22-0/25-3]....1/35-0/26-71/45-2)16-6/21-7/41-7|10-0/39-3]....| 8-0] 4-3] 5-7] 9-2 
bi —HWdmontons jes casas « 38-3/33-0/36 -6| 23-5] 22-8/27-3|35-1)34-2/27-2/46-2)15-5/20-2/41-2110-0137-5/34-3) 7-2) 3-9] 5-3] 8-7 
58—Lethbridge 


Ha siarenaten aa ee 39+2/34-2)/38-6|28-6/21-5/24-7/40-0/34-7/26-7/44-3)16-6/21-2/41-2/10-0/38-1]....| 8-0} 4-1]....] 8-8 


British Columbia— 


Bf aiel atetalevaier ales 43 3/39 -0/45-7/30-8| 26-3]... .|43-0/39-2/32-1/49-9|18- 1/20-6)38-5}12-0/43-1/35-7| 9-0} 4-4] 6-0] 9-2 


60—New Westminster....... 41-8/37-3/43-9]29-7/24-9|... .]41-3/38-0}29-4/46-9117-3)20-1/38-4110-0/41-0/34-8) 8-0] 4-2) 6-0} 9-4 
61—Prince Rupert........... 42-0|38-0/42-5/28-7|23-7|33-3/41-3]41-7/30-0/49-3]18-7|20-9|43-9]15-0/41-6/40-0]10-0] 5-0|....] 9-6 
| eee! Bg 1 lets SP A PS 41-4/37-6/43 -0)29-8|27-9|28-5/42-8/38-8/30-6/47-9/17-6/22-5/35-1/13-0/39-9/33-3| 9-0) 4-2] 6-0} 9-3 
68—Vancouver.......0.6s00. 43 -1/38-6/42-6)29-6/26-1/30-8/41-7/36-9/29-7/47-9/16-0/19-3/38-8]10-0/40-8/34-6} 9-6) 4-2) 5-8) 9-0 
64—Victoria.... 


AA GeO i Go 42-7/38-8)45-1/30-0/26-1/32-4/42-7/37-3/29-6/47+1/17-5/20-5/38-1]11-0}41-9/34-6] 9-0] 4-3) 6-6] 9-1 





(a) Inclusive of all sales taxes. 
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Verte a ~ “4 s Io adel ks yas 
STA Aas eo |2 | LS & q 

8 e ote le pp terhe ts a 
S2| 3] os) ee |2 8 fs is [eslgaléa) at 3 
gs| 38} 38] 88 wal | | 28/2 8/2 Sle sig 8] Ss]3 4a\ 3. So lant 
ea) 25/8" a°/8% a aT SAPs tee N eas Re Re eae 38) 28 
cts. | cts. | cts. | cts cts. | cts. | cts.) cts.) cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.} cts.| cts.| cts.| $ (a) | $ (a) $ 
13-8] 15-0} 15-0} 6-4 50-5} 13-7/13-7/41-5/43-7/36-0 34-8/44-4) 8-5] 8-4/48-7/38-9) 16-50]...... 16-00-20-00 
13-6) 14-3) 14-6] 6-1 48-6] 14-2/15-1/39-3/41-7)... 042... 34-1/45-1) 8-5] 8-5/44-3/38-9] 16-75]...... 24-00-28 -00 
14-2) 14-9) 14-9] 6:3 46-1) 14-6]17-9]40-4/47-8/39-0 35-6/43-3) 8-5) 8-4/42-0/38-1] 16-50]...... 23 - 00-27-00 
13-8} 14-8] 14-8} 6-9 52-3}..... 15-5/40-5)44- 1/33-7 32-4/45-1] 8-5) 8-3/43-5/38-9] 15-75}...... 27-00-31-00 
14-4] 15-5] 15-3] 6-1 51-9] 16:3}15-1/44-9/44-6/34-6 33-8/45-5) 8-7] 8-6/43-7/39-7) 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 
14-7) 14-8] 15-1] 6-9 51-8] 14-4)16-5/42-1)42-2)..01.... 34-3/46-4) 8-8) 8-8/43-9/39-4] 16-50]...... 23 - 00-27-50 
14-6) 15-4] 15-0] 6-5 52-1} 18-7 35-8)/41-9/37-3 34-7/45-6) 8-3] 8°3/41-8/39-2) 17-00]...... 23 - 00-27-00 
15-0) 14-9) 15-0} 6-0 OU aaa 16-1/43-6/44-3]....).... 35-0/46-4) 8-8} 8-7/43-6/38-6] 16-00}...... 21-00-25-00 
14-5) 15-0) 15-0} 6-1 51-7] 13-4/17-7/37-9/45-2)/38-4 35-6/47-8) 8-8) 8-5/44-7/38-5] 17-75}...... 27-00-31-00 
15-1) 14-8) 15-3] 6-2 53-8] 12-9/18-3/41-6/45-8/38-8 36-0/49-6] 8-9) 8-8/39-5/39-0] 19-50]...... 22-50-26 -00 
13-5) 14-1] 14-1) 6-1 50:6} 13-4)14-2/40-2)/40-6/35-3 32-1/45-1} 8-2) 8-0/44-3/38-6] 15-50]...... 32-50-36 -50 
14-1) 14-0} 15-0} 7-2 | Ree 41-6/44-8)....1.... 32°3/46-1) 8-3) 8-3/41-2/39-0) 15-50P. 0... P ct coe cee oars 
13-9] 14-9] 14-7) 6-0 52-3] 14-3/16-3/36-8/37-8]....].... 33-5/45-8] 8-2) 8-1/38-8/39-1] 16-00]...... 25-00-29-00 
14-4) 15-1) 14-6) 6:3 50-0} 13-5)17-7/40-3/43-3)....].... 33-3/46-0] 8-6} 8-5/45-3/39-0] 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 
15-5) 14-9) 15-5} 7-0 37-7] 13-9/16-0/41-0/41-3/38-6/21-4/39-6/42-8] 9-1] 9-0/44-5/38-21...... 8-45) 21-00-25-00 
15-5] 15-6] 15-8) 7-0 39-2) 13-9/16-7/38-7/39-9/39-3/22-3/37-9/43-8] 9-0] 8-9|37-6137-9]...... 13-10} 26-00-30-00 
16-8} 15-5} 15-8} 6-2 42-9) 14-5 39° 2/44-7}40-3 38-0/44-5] 9-3] 9-3/41-8/38-7]...... 10:45} 21-00-25-50 
16-0} 16-7} 16-9) 7-4]..... 27-4) 15-2)16-0/37-9/40-3|39-5|/22-0/40-0/47-6] 9-9] 9-6/39-3/37-8]...... 10-65) 19-50-23-50 
16-3} 15-7] 15-2] 6-6]..... 43-4] 13-9/16-9/36-6/39-4/40-7/21-7|/38-6]46-7] 9-2] 9-6/42-6/38-0]...... 11-65) 27-50-31-50 
17-4] 16-6] 16-5) 7-2]..... 42-0} 15-0/16-8)41-2/43-1/39-8]23-3/39-1]46-0| 9-5] 9-6/43-6/37-9]...... 10-25) 22-00-26-00 
14-9} 14-6] 14-9] 7-4]..... 47-1) 14-8]16-7|38-8]45-0/37-2/20-7134-6/45-9] 9-0} 9-2/41-3137-4]...... 8-40) 26-00-30-00 
17-0] 15-6} 16-4) 7-7 51-2) 13-9/16-9)41-5/45-9/40-1/21-8135-7/47-8] 9-5] 9-6/42-5/38-0]......]...... 20-00-24-00 
15-5) 15-0] 16-1) 7-2)..... 36-3] 14-5/17-2/41-6/38-7/38-3/22-1136-1145-0] 9-2] 9-3/43-3137-9]...... 5:55} 24-50-28-50 
16-0} 14-1) 14-7) 7-1)..... ASO) asks s hawrse 40-3/39-0/37-7/20-9)..../43-9} 9-3} 9-4/45-0/37-5)...... 4-90) 22-00-26-00 
15-4) 15-2) 15-0] 8-0 ECE) be oer fercis 41-8}38-1/35-0 30-7/44-9} 8-9) 8-5/41-3/38-4]......]...... 17-00-21-00 
14-9} 14-5] 15-0} 7-3 44-1) 12-0/15-3/36-1/37-4/36-4/21-4/33-9143-8] 7-9} 7-8136-7/38-2]...... 13-00} 20-50-24-50 
16-2} 15-5] 16-2) 8-O}..... 61-9] 12-6/17-6|47-2]42-8|38-0/22-5136-3/44-7| 8-9 8-7|44-5/38-8]...... 13-80} 20-00-24-00 
14-9} 15-7] 17-3] 8-7 46-3) 12-3)15-7/37-4/44-7/35-0/23-8|36-6/49-6] 8-9} 8-9139-4/37-7|...... 10-90} 23-00-27-00 
14-5) 14-5] 14-7) 7-1 45-7} 11-1/16-6/88-4/37-5 21-4/31-1/43-2] 8-0] 8-0/38-5/37-9]...... 13-00} 23-50-27-50 
15-2) 15-1] 15-3) 7-3 47-9} 13-6}15-3]37-1/38-1136-7/21-9]33-7/42-2] 8-9] 8-4]41-7/38-3]...... 13-25} 21-00-25-00 





(b) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then 
has been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
indicated by these reports. 

(c) Rents marked (c) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment and flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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TA BLE V._INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


Commodities 








eee eee ee ee ee eS ee corr focor-mpeat (Gece (= ae (See GR (ae ‘See ae eT 




























*A}] commodities...........-.- 567 | 64-0/127-4|155-9| 97-3|103-0| 94-0 
Classified according to chief 
component material— 

I. Vegetable products...... 

II, Animals and Their Prod- 








135 | 58-1|127-9]167-0) 86-2)105-1| 87-1 
76 | 70-9|127-1|145-1] 96-0}103-0)107-0 
85 | 58-2|157-1]176-5)101-7/104-3 


49 | 63-9] 89-1]154-4/106-3)100-6 
44 | 68-9|156-9}168-4/104-6)100-8 


18 | 98-4/141-9]135-5] 97-3)105-7 
83 | 56-8] 82-3}112-2/107-0}100-6 
77 | 63-4|118-7|141-5/105-4/100-9 
236 | 62-0/102-7)186-1) 96-9]108-2 
126 | 61-8/119-0}150-8} 90-2/103-1 































tile Products.......... 
IV. Wood, Wood Products 
aNd. eaperein.c: sss esse 
V. Iron and Its Products... 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products......... 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals 
and Products.....4-..- 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied 
(PTOUUCtB ec his seine ee 
Classified according to purpose: 
I. Consumers’ Goods...... 
Foods, Beverages and 
"RODACCO acc dee ess ones 
Other Consumers’ Goods 
II. Producers’ Goods....... 
Producers’ Equipment. . 
Producers’ Materials.... 
Building and Construc- 
tion Materials......... 
Manufacturers’ Materials 


76-2| 91-9]100-4|115-8]115-8]117-8)117-8)117-8 
97-6|106-3}112-9]115-8]116-0)116-0)117-1)117-1 


77-7| 78-3] 79-7| 79-7| 79-7] 79-7] 79-9 
91-0] 99-3]102-4/102-9}102-9]102-9)102-8 
91-3]103-8|100-2}100-1/100-2}100-2) 99-9 
85-5| 95-3] 97-8] 97-8] 97-7] 98-0) 97-9 


82-1] 95-8]103-3]102-5}102-3]102-6)102-4 
87-7| 95-0] 94-1] 94-7] 94-7) 94-9] 94-9 


111 | 67-0|100-7)144-0/108-7/102-3 
267 | 69-5}148-1]177-3| 95-8)103-5 


87-2] 98-7]112-7|126-5|126-7|126-8]127-3)127-3 
61-3] 73-6] 79-4| 92-5) 92-6] 93-0} 93-1) 93-0 


Classified according to origin— 


ADMIN 1) 5's aio + 2 sities 186 | 59-2|134-7|176-4| 91-2)107-2) 86- 58-8| 70-3] 80:3} 90-6] 90-7} 90-7) 91-1] 91-0 
Jepovstibuadts Aas Gist 105 | 70-1/129-0)146-0| 95-9|104-0)105- 73-8| 84-5) 96-3]101-9]101-4/101-3)101-2}101-2 

Farm (Canadian).... 70 | 64-1/182-6]160-6] 88-0|105-1| 95- 64-8] 67-2) 77-3}104-6}104-0}104-3}104-5}104-0 

USP Marines tesa. tyes! sigersie 16 | 65-9}111-6}114-1] 91-7) 98-3}105- 67-4] 84-2|108-3]138-2]/138-0}135-3/134-1)184-1 
Ni PRorests.-/:.<- YS agietdeisieic 57 | 60-1) 89-7|151-3}106-8}100-7) 93- 76-0) 91-5|100-0]115-1)115-2)117-0}117-0/117-0 
WV. Mineral...) (0.200292 03° 203 | 67-9}115-2}134-6|106-4/101-1} 92- 85-0} 92-3] 97-7|100-2|100-5|100-5|100-8}100-7 


76-6| 87-1]104-2|104-1|104-6]104-8) 104-7 
83-4] 92-0] 93-8] 93-8] 93-7} 93-8] 93-8 


Allraw (or partly manufactured) 
All manufactured (fully or 


CHICH I) - oe pant cniem is 322 | 64-8|127-7|156-5|100-4)103-0} 92-6 





+ The Dominion Brueau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—monthly, Prices and 


Price Indexes (Canada); annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 
* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236; 1926 to 1933 inclusive, 502, and since January, 1934 the number is 567. 
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store prices were not warranted although chain 
store prices are used in the calculations of the 
index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quota- 
tions are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for bitu- 
minous coal in the rest of Canada, where this 
type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for flats and apartments are shown 
while figures for other cities represent single- 
house rentals. In all cases figures represent 
rents being paid, not the rent asked for vacant 
dwellings. The basis of these figures is the 
record of rents for every tenth tenant-cccupied 
dwelling collected in the 1941 census of hous- 
ing. The movement of rents since that time 
has been determined from reports submitted 
by real estate agents. The 1941 census aver- 
ages have been adjusted in accordance with 
the change indicated by these reports, and the 
printed figures show a $4 spread centred 
around each city average, 

Table ITI is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues 
an index number of retail prices of commodi- 
ties included in the cost-of-living index exclud- 
ing rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of lving and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 

Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 

The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of ex- 
penditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture: was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $448; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$969.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; 
clothing (11:7 per cent), $165.80; home-fur- 
nishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscellane- 
ous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 
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The last-named group includes health (4°3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (17 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life insur- 
ance (5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure 
not directly represented in the index brought 
the total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, how 
it is calculated, and the complete list of items 
included in each of the principal groups, food, 
fuel, rent, clothing, home-furnishings, etc., with 
their weights, was published in the Lasour 
Gazerre for July, 1948, page 1057. ; 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, be- 
came effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that no 
person should sell any goods or supply services 
at prices higher than during the period Sep- 
tember 15 to October 11, 1941, except under. 
the regulations of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. The activities of the Board in 
the operation of the price control policy are 
summarized from time to time in the LAsour 
Gazurrn under the title, Price Control in 
Canada. : 


Wholesale Prices, April, 1944 


A decline of 0-1 to 102-9 (1926=100) be- 
tween March and April marked the first 
reduction in the general wholesale price index 
since August, 1942. (See Table V.) Four of 
the eight major groups were lower while four 
were unchanged. Vegetable products receded 
0-3 to 95:4 as lower quotations for potatoes, 
corn, resin and oranges outweighed increases 
for rye, hay, onions and bananas. The 
chemical products group also declined 0-3 to 
99-9, with certain tanning material prices, 
shellac, industrial gases and calcium carbide 
all reported lower. Animal products were 
down 0-1 to 107-6 with decreases for furs, 
live stock, butter and eggs more than offsetting 
strength for fresh meat, fresh milk and lard. 
A decrease for domestic bituminous coal was 
reflected in a decline of 0-1 to 102-8 for non- 
metallic minerals. 

The composite index for Canadian farm 
products fell 0:5 to 104:0. Field products 
moved 0:6 points lower to 92-4 with weakness 
in potatoes and grains of greater consequence 
than higher prices for hay and onions. Easier 
live stock and egg prices overbalanced strength 
in fresh milk in the animal products series to 
lower the section index 0:3 to 123-4. 


Old Age and Blind Pensioners in Canada 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at December 31, 1943 


1B the accompanying tables, which have 
been prepared by the Department of Fin- 
ance, information is given concerning the Old 
Age Pensions Act and the amendment to that 
Act for the payment of pensions to blind 

persons. 
Old Age Pensions , 


In the first of the tables appearing with 
this article, particulars are given dealing with 
operations under the Old Age Pensions Act 
as amended, and under the various provincial 
concurrent acts, as at December 31, 1943. (The 
text of the Old Age Pensions Act was given 
in the Lasour Gazette for April, 1927, page 
875, and the new regulations were reviewed in 
the issue for March, 1938, pages 286-288.) 

The Act made provision for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion-provincial pensions sys- 
tem to be effective in such provinces as might 
enact and give effect to special legislation for 
this purpose. All the provinces are now 
participating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $365 a year and who has 
resided in Canada for the 20 years, and in the 
province in which the application is made for 
the five years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension. 
The Act also provides that an applicant 
must not have assigned or transferred property 
for the purpose of qualifying for a pension. 
Indians, as defined by the Indian Act, are not 
eligible to receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $300* yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduc- 
tion by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $65* a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 

In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 


and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the 
Department of Finance from April 1, 1935. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (L.G., 
May, 1937, p. 503) provides for the payment 
of pensions to blind persons who have attained 
the age of 40 years and have fulfilled other 
conditions set forth in the Act. Such persons 
must be so incapacitated by blindness as to 
be unable to perform any work for which 
eyesight is essential, and must not be in receipt 
of a pension or allowance in respect of blind- 
ness under the Pension «ct or the War 
Veterans’ Allowance Act. 

The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is 
$300* per annum. If, however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, the maximum pension is reduced to 
$150*. If a pensioner is unmarried the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
of his income from earnings or other sources 
in excess of $140* a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) less the sum of $165, and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$340*. If a pensioner is married to a person 
recelving a pension in respect of blindness, 
his income is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his spouse 
(excluding the pension in respect of blindness 
payable to his spouse) and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $140.* 

Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the Provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

Regulations governing the payment of 
pensions’ to the blind were published in the 
Canada Gazette of August 28, 1937. 

The accompanying tabular ‘statistics indi- 
cate the extent of operations under this 
amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 





* Amended by Order in Council P.C. 6367, August 
10, 1948, passed under the authority of the War Measures 
Act (L.G., Aug., 1943, p. 1068). 
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PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 
FINANCIAL AND STaTiSTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1943 
Se ee 














British New Nova 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia 
Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective 
Mar. 7, 1938 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 
Number om Pensioners: aston ose mite een erent 240 326 344 720 639 
A VierareumontillyrtemsioM). 02 eeu ibel aeaneleinle a lett 23-99 24-26 24-23 22-98 20-75 
*Percentage of pensioners to total population....... -030 -040 -047 +155 -109 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter 
EHACAUDEC AS Od Bee, vee ee na eM dartiee Mer eranterer ce $13,652 43 $19,187 34 $14, 800 68 $35,407 79 $29,527 70 
Dominion Government’s contributions Apr. 1-Dec. 
Si POA y ic PORE MAAC WAH AL Ss cy aatapenn utente tt tg a $34,660 28 $48,353 56 $45,173 92 $99,240 73 $83,904 29 


Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 
tion of amendment to O.A.P. Act............ 

Amts. charged to War Appropriation included in 
Dominion Government’s contributions shown 


$195,371 23 | $299,420 89 | $294,578 68 | $682,499 81 | $577,310 95 














SOW rier ee hn Rane Cheeni ae eat lee feet er $3,106 41 Sa ASA Dn | Pua cede oa tee $3,592 12 $2,164 87 
1 Ontario Panel, Quebec |Saskatchewan 
Act Act Act Act Totals 
effective effective effective effective 
— Sept. 1, 1937 Dee. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1987 | Nov. 15, 1937 
INtume ber Of PenSiOners aciice s). Siobine tetenln matale ashe 1,481 113 2) 201 321 6,485 
Average monthly Pensions. ssanctecaenine leis sleet 23-88 22-41 24-35 24-45 
*Percentage of Pensioners to total population....... -039 -118 -066 -035 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter 
SHAS HDECHS TOSS Penny eomeertel (aie ies $74,491 61 $5,680 92 | $133,422 83 $15,475 01 $341,596 31 
Dominion Government’s contributions Apr. 1—Dec. 
PA Oia Rey ee MA Sip a Re ES MO ee aN nS APS A $206,122 77 $13,969 79 | $327,357 58 $45,376 63 $904,159 55 
Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 
tion of amendment to O.A.P. Act............. $1,448,603 14 $82,014 39 |$2,023,642 84 $290,897 24 |$5, 894,339 17 


Amts. charged to War Appropriation included in 
Dominion Government’s contributions shown 
TSO OME LE aS eo ae ROU ESE ean RCE NEE Stes. fae $9,333 75 $1,136 18 $32,003 24 $2,281 98a $58,103 05 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 
FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT DecEMBER 31, 1943 




















British : New | Nova : 
—. Poe si ee Ronee ba ye a ous wana ie 
effective ct effective ct Act effective 
effective effective effective 
Aug. 1, 1929 | gente 7, 1927 | Sept- 1, 1928) july 1, 1936 | Mar. 1, 1934 | Nov- 1, 1929 
Number of pensioners.............- 11,073 14, 544 12, 294 11,876 14,093 56, 364 
Average monthly pension........... 22-66 23-56 23 33 17-03 17-63 22-80 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 
DOPMLA tO sy sew yeracigteclbabee te ae 1-38 1-76 1-67 2-55 2-40 1-47 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years 
of age to total population....... 2-98 4-85 3°79 4-52 5-11 4-89 
*Percentage of pensioners to popula- 
tion over 70 years of age........ 46-14 36-36 43-91 56°55 46-98 30-14 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions for quarter ended Decem- 
joys) diray) Baal b8e: Eig oie, Sree ete Cia $586,865 47 | $812,672 13 $498,725 90 $441,881 89 | $552,606 40 | $2,659,112 18 
Dominion Government’s contribu- ‘ 
tions Apr. 1-Dec. 31, 1948........ $1,507,941 95 |$2, 034,736 90 |$1, 512,331 96 |$1, 262,572 36 $1,574,101 84 $7,374, 238 99 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions from inception of Act..... $18,366,333 69 |$25,416,693 58 |$24,556,257 96 |$11,153,154 77 |$17,991,076 05 $114,830,358 87 
Amts. charged to War Appropriation 
included in Dominion Govern- 
ment’s contributions shown 
A DONG oer be ca ea cae $121,626 35 SIUSS OSA Asi leet niece $10,020 90 $22,654 48 | $317,118 93 


eR: STO Te SS Tee SL eae ee ee ec ee ee re TET Se es 





edad Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. 





ad Act Act Act Order in Council Totals 
effective effective effective effective 
: July 31, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 

Num ber: of; Pensioners wey.!. 42h) Wein 1,902 47,336 12, 863 8 182, 353 
Average monthly pension........... 18-51 22-38 22-90 25-00 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 

population hl... Weel e ree BeAr 1:98 1-40 1-42 0-07 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years 

of age to tojal population....... 6-25 3-13 2-98 1-65 
*Percentage of pensioners to popula- 

tion over 70 years of age........ 31-70 44-66 47-64 4-00 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions for quarter ended Decem- 

Jove nioy Pata Bik ncaa ee eA ee Bw $77,783 88 | $2,522,926 70 $547, 123 99 $641 99 $8, 700, 290 53 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions Apr. 1-Dec. 31, 1948...... $190,180 98 | $6,159,813 59 | $1,633,242 57 $1,561 07 $23,250 722 21 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions from inception of Act..... $1, 855,012 67 | $53,297,188 72 | $22,816,674 78 $23,901 32 $290, 307, 547 41 


Amts. charged to War Appropriation 
included in Dominion Govern- 
ment’s contributions shown 
ADO VOM ey Nu Ante Ch la este ih eee $15,546 77 $645, 566 62 $85,962 52a 157 70 $1,401,436 55 


* Percentage based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1942—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
YDominion’s payment chargeable to War Appropriation for September and October, 1943, not included. 





Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada During the First Quarter 
of 1944 


URING the first quarter of 1944 there 

were 227 fatal industrial accidents, 
including deaths from industrial diseases, 
reported by workmen’s compensation boards, 
etc. This compares with 293 fatal accidents 
in the first quarter of 1943. Of the 227 fatal- 
ities in the period under review, 86 occurred 
in January, 71 in February and 70 in March 
Fatal accidents during each year are recorded 
by quarterly periods in the issues of the 
Lapour Gazerte for May, August and Novem- 
ber of that year, and in February of the fol- 
lowing year. 

The supplementary list of accidents not 
reported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred, 
contain 41 fatalities for 1948. 

In this series of reports, it is customary 
to record industrial accidents under the dates 
of their occurrence, and fatal industrial dis- 
eases under the dates on which they prove 
fatal. 

Information concerning accidents was 
received from the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, certain other official sources, 
as well as from the correspondents of the 
Lasour GAzETTE and newspaper reports. 

Classified by groups of industries, the fatal- 
ities occurring during the first quarter of 1944 


were as follows: agriculture, 10; logging, 39; 
fishing and trapping, 8; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 31; manufacturing, 
53; construction, 14; central electric stations, 
2; transportation and public utilities, 53; 
trade, 14; service, 8. 

Of the mining accidents, 20 were in “metalli- 
ferous mining”, 10 in “coal mining”, and one 
in “structural materials”. 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, four 
were in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco”, 
one in “animal foods”, one in “textiles and 
clothing’, one in “leather, fur and products”, 
nine in “saw and planing mill products”, four 
in “wood products’, two in “pulp, paper and 
paper products’, 13 in “iron, steel and 
products”, four in “non-ferrous metal prod- 
ucts”, seven in “non-metallic mineral prod- 
ucts’, four in “shipbuilding”, and three in 
“miscellaneous products”. 

In construction there were seven fatalities 
in “building and structures”, one in “railway”, 
five in “highway and bridge”, and one in 
“miscellaneous”. 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 36 fatalities in “steam railways”, two in 
“street and electric railways”, four in “water 
transportation”, three in “air transportation”, 
seven in “local and highway transportation”, 
and one in “storage”’. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1944, BY 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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In trade there were four fatalities in “whole- 
sale”, and 10 in “retail” trade. 

Of the fatalities in service three were in 
“public administration”, four in “personal, 
domestic and business”, and one in “profes- 
sional”. 

There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a large number of lives during the 
period under review. Accidents involving the 
loss of two or more lives were as follows: 

Two aluminum plant workers lost their 
lives as a result of an explosion in a powder 
plant, at Arvida, Quebec, on February 8. 

Two highway construction labourers were 
killed in a dynamite explosion in a rock 
quarry, near Prince Rupert, B.C., on Janu- 
ary 3. 

A fireman and a brakeman died from a fall 
from a railway tender at Binscarth, Manitoba, 
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on January 15. When two coaches of a train 
were derailed, near Dalhousie Junction, New 
Brunswick, two brakemen were killed on 
January 18. When a train struck an express 
truck in which they were riding, at Chippawa, 
Ontario, on March 22, a motorman and two 
electricians were killed. 


Supplementary List of Accidents. 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
in 1943 has been made. ‘This includes 41 
fatalities of which three were in logging, six 
in mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
10 in manufacturing, five in construction, 14 
in transportation and public utilities, and three 
in service. T'wo of these accidents occurred in 
July, three in August, three in September, 13 
in November and 20 in December. 


Annual Report of Department of Labour, Manitoba 


ip HE annual report of the Department of 
Labour of Manitoba for the fiscal year 
ending April 30, 1948, gives details concerning 
the administration of various Acts coming 
within the jurisdiction of the Department. 

Inspections —During the fiscal period May 1, 
1942, to April 30, 1943, the Manitoba Depart- 
ment of Labour made 31,279 inspections under 
Acts administered by the Department and 
12,934 orders were issued. In Winnipeg and 
district 3,377 inspections were made under the 
Manitoba Factories Acts which resulted in 
1,502 orders for the improvement of safety 
conditions and 112 for the improvement of 
health and sanitation. In areas outside the 
city of Winnipeg and district 617 inspections 
were made under the same Act and these 
resulted in 581 orders for the improvement 
of safety conditions and 28 for health and 
sanitation. 

Minimum Wages—The number of wage 
claims adjusted in Winnipeg and district was 
518 and outside of Winnipeg 166. The amounts 
collected in Winnipeg and district was $5,169.21 
and outside of Winnipeg $4,346.79. The 
amounts collected on behalf of employees for 
back cost-of-living bonus in Winnipeg and 
district was $9,905.80 and outside of Winnipeg 
$406.62. Information was laid against one 
employer on behalf of three employees, but the 
case was eventually settled out of Court, by 
the employer agreeing to make substantial 
instalment payment until the amount in dis- 
pute was liquidated. 

There were 4,836 day inspections and 3 night 
inspections made in Winnipeg and environs and 
810 day inspections and 3 night inspections 
outside of Winnipeg in connection with the 
employment of females. Corresponding figures 
for males were: 3,066 day inspections and 1 
night inspection in the Winnipeg district and 
878 day inspections elsewhere in the province. 


Overtume Permits—Owing to the scarcity of 
labour and the increase in production, it was 
found necessary to grant overtime permits to 
a greater extent than the Department had ever 
before experienced. This was mainly due to 
war contracts awarded in the garment and 
various other industries, where the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply had entered 
into contracts with the several firms. During 
ing the year there were 410 permits to work 
overtime and 20 permits for legal holidays 
issued covering work in 28 lines of industry. 


A total of 4,605 inspections were made under 
the Steam Boiler and Pressure Plant Act. As 
a result of these inspections 2,165 repairs were 
ordered. A special feature of the year’s work 
was the making of progress and final tests of 
pressure vessels constructed in Manitoba plants 
for the Synthetic Rubber plant at Sarnia, 
Ontario. This work was undertaken at the 
request of the province of Ontario. 


Steam Engineers—A total of 1,312 Steam 
engineers’ certificates were issued during the 
year. Of these, 1,147 were renewals and 165 
were granted following the quarterly examina- 
tions set by the Provincial Board of Examiners, 
under the Steam Boiler and Pressure Plant Act. 


Strikes and Lockouts—Two applications for 
Boards of Conciliation were filed with the 
Registrar under the Strikes and Lockouts Pre- 
vention Act. A third case was referred to 
the Regional War Labour Board. Two other 
disputes were settled by arbitration, without 
applications having been made for Boards. In 
addition, four other disputes were investigated 
for the Federal government under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act. In the 
latter cases, 3 were settled to the satisfaction 
of both the employers and employees, and the 
other was withdrawn at the request of the 
employees. 
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Notes of Current Interest 





Health Hazards in Welding 
Recommendations is the title of a pamphlet 
for protecting prepared by the Division of 


welders in Industrial Hygiene of the 
Ontario Ontario Department of 

Health for distribution by 
the Ontario Industrial Accident Prevention 


Associations. Welding hazards are divided 
into three classes: illness caused by inhaling 
toxic gases and dusts from fluxes, coated rods 
or the ingredients of the metal; eye injuries 
from harmful light rays or flying particles of 
hot metal; and skin burns from contact with 
hot metal or from ultra-violet rays. 

Hazards of the first type can be controlled 
by proper ventilation. The place and value of 
both local exhaust and general ventilation are 
discussed in the pamphlet and a table indicat- 
ing the number of cubic feet of air per minute 
required for different types of welding opera- 
tions is reproduced from the Special Bulletin 
of the United States Department of Labor 
entitled Control of Welding Hazards in 
Defence Industries. Where ventilation is 
inadequate, as in confined spaces, the use of 
respirators is recommended. 

Kye injuries can be prevented by the use of 
helmets, shields, goggles and screens to protect 
nearby workers from “ side-flash.” A table of 
recommended shades of lenses for different 
operations is given. The wearing of protective 
clothing such as gauntlets, arm guards, etc., is 
necessary to avoid skin burns. It is the 
responsibility of supervisors to see that workers 
use protective devices and wear safety clothing. 
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A report concerning day 


Quebec Health nurseries and the protection 
Insurance of children which was made 
Commission by the Quebec Health 
reports on child Insurance Commission has 
protection been presented to the 


Government. The Health 
Insurance Commission was established pursu- 
ant to a statute of 1943 to work out a plan of 
health insurance. The Commission heard wit- 
nesses representing more than 110 organiza- 
tions and inspected institutions, both public 
and private. The report includes general 
observations on the principles and problems of 
child protection, recommendations of an ad- 
ministrative nature, a draft Children’s Protec- 
tion Act, and a survey of present conditions in 
day nurseries and in other establishments 
where children are kept. 

The Commission considered that the ques- 
tion of protection involves, first, the funda- 
mental principle of reconstituting the family, 
and, if this is possible, then deciding whether 
the child’s welfare would be best served by 
placing it in a foster-home or an institution. 
Each case must be treated on its particular 
merits. 

As regards administration, the Commission 
was of the opinion that a Department of Social 
Welfare should be created to administer all 
statutes concerning the placing of children and 
social assistance except hospitalization: the 
Old Age Pension Act, the Needy Mothers’ 
Assistance Act, the Children’s Protection Act 
when adopted, the Blind Persons’ Aid Act, the 
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Child Protection Tuberculosis Act, and the 
Quebec Public Charities Act with respect to 
institutions other than hospitals. As a result 
of this recommendation, a Bill to this effect 
has been introduced in the Quebec Legislature. 

The draft Bill recommended by the Com- 
mission was divided by the Government, with 
slight changes, into two Bills, the Children’s 
Protection Act and the Child Protection 
Schools Act. They provide for the setting up 
of a provincial bureau for the protection of 
children, the Child Protection Superior Coun- 
cil, and the creation of societies having rights 
of tutorship over neglected or abandoned 
children and charged with the responsibility of 
placing a child in a foster-home, in a child 
protection school or other institution, under 
apprenticeship or in domestic service. T he 
Children’s Protection Act repeals the Industrial 
Schools Act. 

The Commission examined the adequacy of 
public day nurseries, private nurseries, chil- 
dren’s boarding homes, lying-in hospitals and 
public charitable institutions, and the laws 
applying to each. The Dominion-Provincial 
day-nurseries were considered to be meeting a 
real need, but the Commission thought that 
private boarding-homes should be compelled to 
comply with stringent licensing conditions. 
Also, the children in these nurseries should be 
periodically weighed. 


The Minister of Labour 
announces that an Order in 
Council (P.C. 3733) was 


Agreements on 
care of children 


of working passed on May 18, amend- 
mothers in ing the agreement between 
Quebec and the Dominion and_ the 
Ontario Province of Quebec on the 


care of children whose 
mothers are working in industry. A similar 
Order (P.C. 2503) was passed on April 6 
amending the agreement between the 
Dominion and the Province of Ontario. 

Previously it had been provided that not 
more than 25 per cent of the children cared 
for in any approved project would be accepted 
from mothers working in other than war in- 
dustry. Under the amendments now made in 
the agreements, while priority in accepting 
children will be given to those of mothers in 
war plants, the Dominion Minister of Labour 
may agree to share expenses with the province 
where more than 25 per cent of the children 
taken care of by any project are the children 
of mothers in non-war plants. 

The projects for taking care of children in- 
clude day nurseries, for children below school 
age, and noon-day lunch and before- and after- 
school supervision for children attending school. 
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Increases in the mainten- 
ance allowances which may 
be paid to ex-service per- 


Increases in 
allowances under 


Post Discharge sonnel of the present war 
Re-establishment under the Post Discharge 
Order Re-establishment Order 


have recently been author- 
ized by Order in Council (P.C. 4/3655, 
May 16). 

The allowances now payable to discharged 
members of the Forces, continuing their 
education or taking vocational training, will 
be at the rate of $60 monthly for a single 
man and $80 monthly for a man and his wife. 
Rates for those awaiting returns from private 
enterprise, such as a small business or a farm, 
for those fit and available for work, but for 
whom no suitable employment can be found, 
and for persons temporarily incapacitated, will 
be $50 monthly for a single man and $70 
monthly for a man and his wife. In addi- 
tion, in all cases, allowances will be paid for 
dependent children and certain dependents on 
approximately the same basis as paid by the 


Dependents’ Allowance Board during the 
period in service. 
Rates in all categories were previously 


$44.50 monthly for a single man and $62.40 
monthly for a man and his wife. 

It was explained that the increase in the 
training grants is larger because a man taking 
training, or continuing his education, has 
certain expenses which are directly due to 
his training. Moreover the desire is to 
encourage all ex-service personnel who need 
training and will benefit by it to take 
advantage of the training provisions of the 
rehabilitation program. 


The Post-War Rehabilita- 
tion Council of British 
Columbia, under the chair- 
manship of Hon. H. G. T. 
Perry, Minister of Educa- 
tion, has recently issued a comprehensive 
supplementary report covering its activities 
subsequent to the publication of its interim 
report in January, 1943. In addition, it has 
issued a concise summary of the recommenda- 
tions contained in both reports. 

The Council was established under Section 8 
of the Post-War Rehabilitation Act of Febru- 
ary, 1942, and of Order in Council No. 354 
of March 238, 1942. It is made up of ten 
members of the provincial legislature who 
receive no additional compensation other than 
travelling expenses and living allowances while 
attending meetings of the Council. It has 
carried out extensive surveys of possible fields 
for employment after the war, on the assump- 
tion that special forethought is essential if the 
province is to avoid “the grave repercussions 
of post-war readjustment which can be reason- 


Post-war 
preparation in 
British Columbia 


— 
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ably expected to arise out of the dislocations 
of the present war.” 

In the introduction to the summary it is 
pointed out that, “the Dominion Government 
has already assumed leadership in this field, 
establishing advisory committees and preparing 
legislation on a wide variety of post-war topics. 
But as the largest custodians of natural 
resources and the constitutionally responsible 
authorities for considerable economic and 
social policies the Provincial governments will 
be implicated voluntarily or involuntarily in 
these Federal post-war measures.” Again, 
“the exploratory studies and decisions made 
now, in the light of existing information, can 
be revised as circumstances dictate, but if the 
matter is left completely untouched, the 
opportunity to reach a considered decision will 
have been forever removed and _ last-minute, 
improvised methods will have to be employed.” 

It is urged that, “the post-war problems of 
British Columbia, as elsewhere, will be so 
complex they cannot be solved by the govern- 
ment alone. They require the fullest co- 
ordination between the three governments, 
Federal, Provincial and Municipal,” as well 
as “the intelligent co-operation of workers, 
farmers, industrialists and all citizens.” 

With this postulate in mind, the Council 
has taken stock of the assets of the province 
and has compiled a considerable volume of 
current information with respect to such 
factors as the following: Agriculture and land 
settlement, including legislative requirements 
pertaining thereto; fisheries; forests.and parks; 
mining and prospecting; water-power; new 
industries; apprenticeship and vocational train- 
ing; co-operatives; public works; transporta- 
tion; regional and town planning; housing 
and social security. Numerous recommenda- 
tions concerning these, which, although neces- 
sarily tentative, may prove of great value in 
formulating lines of action immediately follow- 
ing the end of the war. 


The Alberta Post-War Re- 


Post-war construction Committee set 
planning in up under an Act of 1943, has 
Alberta presented an interim report 


to the Legislature containing 
180 recommendations dealing with agriculture, 
finance, natural resources, trade and industry, 
public works, social welfare, education and 
vocational training. 

In the field of labour and industry, the 
Committee considers that union agreements 
and agreements under the Industrial Standards 
Act should be extended, that minimum wage 
rates should be adjusted to meet changing con- 


ditions, that hours of work should be pro-’ 


gressively reduced, and that the principle of 
equal pay for men and women should be 
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accepted. An apprenticeship Act ensuring high 
standard of instruction is desirable. The Com- 
mittee urged that the status of skilled domestic 
workers be raised. 

Under the heading of social welfare the 
Committee made recommendations concerning 
housing, medical services, nutrition, decentral- 
ization of industry, recreation services, parental 
education and child guidance, veterans’ re- 
establishment, old age pensions and training of 
social workers. The resolution is put forward 
that “full provision be made now to ensure 
that all families may have the guarantee of 
adequate economic security with freedom.” 

As regards agriculture, the Committee recom- 
mended the expansion of wool production and 
linseed oil extraction, soil surveys, chemurgic 
research, and studies of farm management and 
rural electrification; the collection of data con- 
cerning crop insurance and the distribution of 
information regarding co-operative associations 
and credit unions. It considered that the 
government should retain control over poten- 
tial water-power sites. The regular employ- 
ment and equitable treatment of farm labour 
requires stabilization of “farm price relation- 
ships.” 

The Committee feels that the public should 
be enlightened about the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in the teaching profession. Salaries, 
training, legal status, pension provisions and 
rural living conditions must all be improved. 
One-room schools should be replaced by graded 
rural schools. The number of exclusively 
vocational schools should not be increased 
until it is seen how well community schools in 
conjunction with an apprenticeship system 
will serve the purpose. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living 
index increased from 119°1 
on “April "l tou L199... on 
May 1, 1944. Fractional 
advances in the food, clothing, and home- 
furnishings group indexes outweighed a 
moderate decline in the fuel and lighting 
section. The food index rose from 131:5 
for April to 1381:7 for May, as cabbage, 
carrots and oranges increased in price while 
small declines occurred for potatoes, eggs, 
and some cuts of meats. Lower coal prices 
in western centres and removal of the 
provincial sales tax on coal in Quebec com- 
bined to reduce the fuel and lighting series 
from 113°0 to 112-5. The clothing index 
changed from 121-4 to 121-5, while home- 
furnishings and services also moved up 0-1 
to 118-5. Rents remained at 111-9 and 
miscellaneous items at 109-0. After adjyust- 
ment to the base August, 1939, as 100 the 
index was 118-3 at May 1. 


Cost of living 
advances 
fractionally 
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The table below shows the with the seasonal movement since 1921, the 
Employment latest statistics available decline in April was less than average. The 


and industrial reflecting industrial 


statistics tions in Canada. 


condi- index was 180-5 at April 1 and 181-7 at 
Con- March 1 as compared with 180°6 at April 1, 


tinued contraction in indus- 1948, and 104-9 at April 1, 1939. The 14,447 
trial employment was revealed at April 1 by establishments reporting to the Bureau showe«a 
the figures published by the Dominion a total working force of 1,817,600 at April 1 
Bureau of Statistics. Although conforming which was 0:7 per cent smaller than at the 
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(Official statistics except where noted) 














1944 1948 
April March May - Anril March 

189-5 181-7 178-2 188-6 181-5 

SLE TLN WNe i ag sp Uy 1-0 1:3 1-5 
148-4 149-1 139-8 144-4 143-0 
32-33 32-27 30-59 31-14 30-72 
102-9 103-0 99-2 98-S 98-6 
119-1 119-9 118-1 117-6 117-2 
176-8 165-4 162-7 167-3 151-1 
175-3 177-4 154-4 162-9 167-5 
171-5 189-0 163-6 163-8 173-4 
79-3 81-5 83-7 82-6 79-1 
118-7 119-2 110-1 108-2 106-4 
97-3 97-3 97-3 97-3 97-6 
239-5 247-8 231-8 236-9 231-7 
270-0 282-7 267-8 274-4 269-1 
247-5 262-6 285-0 248-0 245-3 
291-3 300-5 286-8 296-7 294-1 
140-2 201-8 91-3 83-7 90-8 
153-1 154-7 161-6 153-4 146-9 
176-2 175-4 157-2 159-2 154-3 
146-1 156-7 142-5 144-1 143-7 
209-3 217-5 1917 204-8 202-3 





May 
Employment Index............. CEN OS LEE 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
QHIOU WA CTUOELS) Senedak «dale Me obale octane tice 
Index numbers, aggregate le 
PAVTOU SMS Mee ewe a AED) Wate eu Ny Ua 
Per capita weekly earnings........ cheb wanlan" aa dyale 
Prices, wholesale Imdex......... (1) _ 162-5 
Cost of Living Index............ (4) 119.2 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... Gk | tesa tah 
Retail sales adjusted index..... (5) (“) SU EIN | Lae AL 
Wihealesalersabes iui ile tite: CaN ire Sua iy 
Common stocks index............ ( 79-9 
Preferred stocks index............ (4) 7118-5 
Bond vields, Dominion index..... (4) 97-2 
Physical Volume of Business 
TUNG CK On nen ye atte aCe Ce AeA Nid 
ENDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION sae (AY Oe india ol Lae 
Minera] Production.......... Ga oii! ae le cea 
Manufacturing...)./.0...0000. 05 NII eae Rae ae ata ar 
@Monstrnetion s: tela ee mai Ne aa) CR ep 
Biectricpawerc de iu Uae n? (Cake Re ts ARM Ne 
DISTRIBUTION Ai. egies CU AER TS ai 
GMariogidamoaign suk ilbvnns nl nn Mann Mae Ul i 
Tons carried, freight......... ANH dae eM lage ab 
Trade, external, excluding gold. $ |.............. 
Tmports, excluding gold......... SH Sires itan kt Ul 
Exports, excluding gold......... bid REL PS Rane eae 
Bank debits to individual 
FGCEOUNUS TE Ue tee then ELA Ae $ | 6,652,617, 362 
Bank notes in circulation..... (8). Gil BAI, ab hor 
Bank deposits in savings........ CERT eel CN ME 
Bank loans, commercial, ete.... $ |...0........5. 
Railway— 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
CETTE ET. OVEN RNR Te I (7) 282,760 
Canadian National Railways 
operating revenues. Melby allt Ue AU a 
operating expenses.......... SAW Meer tact ae 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
AOTC CATHANOSU UT Live: Valse gel ivan e ney ae lle. 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
operating expenses, al] ines. $ |.............. 
Steam railways, freight in 
(HOV CANE Te TABI | oma NE als aye PILI b AMIGA bh Fiesty Ee Ppa gt ta 
Building permits. .....4/...4..- $ 16, , 869,573 
Contracts awarded........... (8) $ 31, 694, 500 
Mineral production— 
SE Sars 1 NUE LIP EM ic pea OMG WMA anieen is 
Steel ingots and castings...... LOTS He ieee ee 
Ferro-alloys. . ohh). eee. TOUS eee Maly doe 
age OSES 000) UT eae este OUNCES toe een 
COLORS TUME bk ALP EA ERIS EC RG Fons] (Nae e 
Titer scaled in British 
CORD IA Ey Es 2 oh aailne 5 BN Neen tA 
Fiour productions foie. «ce. fa jo oil aie as Ate) 
Footwear production........... ELITR Peak Sh 8 ks 
Output of central electric 
STACIONS On Dey Ae HNN Sal atl casing Rea oe! 
Sales of Insurance......//..... + ale ea Ee 2 Ae Pa 
Newsprint cea Wn SOMA sa he ORS) (cy. hae ets eae ata 








424,167,523) 440,728, 409 407,700,000} 379,775,700) 352,685, 771 
137,487,106] 150,785, 685 154,398,000) 150,698,529) 146, 112, 853 
282, 890,613} 282,682,299 250,607,000} 227,730,003} 205,170,379 


4,561, 260,734] 4,773,277,391|| 5,423,710, 780) 4,070, 712,509) 4,011, 883, 239 
836, 500,000} 801,000, 000 687,500,000} 664,200,000) 656, 200, 000 
2, 253,671,574] 2,225,417, 472\| 1,732, 289,784) 1,920, 252,212) 1, 889, 542, 539 
866,976,698} 930,914, 937|| 1,153,505,824| 905,021,219] 936, 142,073 


272,724 277,771 262, 095 257, 686 253, 747 


shasta iy?) 22, 402, 700 32, 977, 200 34, 161, 500 32,017,900 
boda 1 7 aa 26,286, 168 25, 338, 858 26, 162, 688 25, 188, 989 





25, 753, 427 27,119, 666 24, 205, 061 24, 045, 596 24,021,211 
21, 848, 861 23, 230, 798 19, 891, 648 20, 254, 726 20, 403, 792 
4s SARE SMe 5,533, 6€3]| 5,459, 854,000] 5,167, 117,000) 5,083,342, 000 








13,611,306 7,091, 253 8, 663, 057 7,538, 481 5, 026, 837 

27, 696, 000 31,019, 000 23, 485, 900 16, 047,300 11, 100, 600 
179, 364 168, 047 154, 476 159, 486 160, 101 

260, 825 275, 539 271, 737 264, 357 270, 962 
12,818 13, 427 17, 901 18,698 20,324 

Ae aM 264, 644 313,396 323,073 347, 683 
1, 236, 000 1,549, 092 1,300, 619 1,387,020 1, 665, 853 
284,671,498) 235, 465,950) 0.2 aa... 234,074,823) 163,848,119 
1,948, 537 2,267,307 2,089, 996 2,057,355 2,193,029 
2,908,348 3,340, 343 3, 008, 030 2,918, 389 3, 173, 967 


3,270,098, 000] 3,515,052, 000|| 3,502,819, 000) 3,276, 544,000} 3,337, 886, 000 
Be ys eee 54, 366, 000 49, 023, 000 50, 244, 000 46,015,000 
236, 000 252, 090 254, 050 229, 570 246, 860 


* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1. 00 per year. } 


t Week ended May 25, 1944. 


(1) Base, 1926=100. (?) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. (3) Base, June, 1941= 100. (4) Base, 1935- 
1939= 100. (5) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. (6) Notes in the hands of the public. (7) Figure for 
four weeks ended May 27, 1944, and corresponding previous periods. (8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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beginning of March. The total weekly wages 
and salaries paid to these employees amounted 
to $58,766,821, a decrease of 0:5 per cent from 
the previous month. Per capita weekly earn- 
ings advanced to a new high level of $32.33 
at April 1, from $32.27 at March 1. 

Employment declined at April 1 in the 
manufacture of both durable and non-durable 
goods while increased activity was noted in 
transportation, trade, communication and ser- 
vices. Other industries to show decline at 
April 1 were logging and _ construction. 
Employment in the mining industry remained 
fairly stable. 

The index of the physical volume of 
business recorded a decline to 239-5 in April 
from 247-8 in the preceding month. This 
compares with 236-9 for April, 1943. In the 
industrial group, lower volume was indicated 
for mineral production, manufacturing, con- 
struction and output of electric power while 
the distribution group was higher. 

The trend of economic conditions averaged 
higher in the first four months of 1944 than 
in any other similar period in the record. 
The business index for this period averaged 
5:9 per cent over the first four months in 
1943. In the same comparison wholesale 
prices advanced 4:9 per cent, bank debits 15 
per cent, mineral production 7-4 per cent, 
manufacturing 3-4 per cent, cattle slaughter- 
ings 24-8 per cent, hog slaughterings 67 per 
cent. cheese production 8:4 per cent, steel 
production 2-1 per cent, construction con- 
tracts. awarded 44 per cent, the value of 
commodity exports 34-2 per cent, imports 2-7 
per cent, carloadings 10-2 per cent and the 
estimated national income gained 10-2 per 
cent. The production of coal declined 4-5 
per cent, of creamery butter 12-4 per cent, 
and the consumption of raw cotton 9:9 per 
cent in this same comparison. 


V...C, MaeDonald,,;. K.C., 
Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour, who has been on 
leave from the post of Dean 
of the Law School of Dal- 
housie University, is being 
recalled to Halifax to resume his former post, 
according to an announcement made by Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour. 

Mr. MacDonald, who has occupied the posi- 
tion of Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour 
since September, 1942, while now returning to 
the Halifax University, will not completely 
sever his connection with the Department of 
Labour. With the title of Assistant to the 
Deputy Minister of Labour he will continue 
on a part-time basis with the Department and 
particularly will assist in the direction of war- 
time loading at the Port of Halifax. Previous 


V.C. MacDonald, 
K.C., relinquishes 
office of Assistant 
Deputy Minister 
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to his full-time connection with the Depart- 
ment, Mr. MacDonald had functioned for the 
Department as arbitrator of the Port of Hali- 
fax, and later as controller of ship-loading 
operations. 

Commenting upon Mr. MacDonald’s de- 
parture from Ottawa, the Minister of Labour 
stated: “It is with very genuine regret that 
I announce that Mr. MacDonald is relinquish- 
ing the office of Assistant Deputy Minister. 
His services to the Department have been 
outstanding, and while we can appreciate fully 
the need and desire of Dalhousie University 
to have him return to his university post, I 
would like to emphasize that his services have 
been most valuable while connected with us. 
We are pleased that we will still be able to 
call on him from time to time for special 
assignments.” 

Provincial Labour Standards 


Department Concerning Child Labour, 
of Labour Hours of Work, Minimum 
brochure on Wages and  Workmen’s 
labour Compensation is the title 
standards ‘of a brochure’ published 

early in June by the 


Department of Labour. It is a compendium 
of extensive comparative studies of legisla- 
tion in the several Canadian provinces. The 
section on minimum wage rates covers only 
rates paid for experienced workers. Copies 
of the brochure may be obtained by applying 
to the Labour Legislation Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 


The Factories Committee of 
the National Joint Indust- 
rial Council for the Flour 
Milling Industry has re- 
cently published a_ leaflet 
containing an analysis of the 
milling accidents reported to 
the Factory Department of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service in 1942 and 
recommendations for preventing accidents in 
the industry. The Committee was established 
in 1927 to study the provisions of the Fac- 
tories Act and regulations which apply to the 
flour milling industry. It consists of an equal 
number of representatives from each side of 
the National Joint Industrial Council which 
was formed in 1919, and a Superintending 
Inspector of Factories. 

During the 16 years of the Committee’s 
work from 1927 to 1942 milling accidents have 
dropped from 628 to 290 in a year. “The 
Committee feels,’ it is stated in the leaflet, 
“that this reduction in the number of acci- 
dents reflects the increased interest in the sub- 
ject of accident prevention taken by the 
industry and they regard this ... as one of 
the most valuable pieces of work that the 
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council performs.” However, the Committee 
has declared that it will not be satisfied “as 
long as a single preventable accident occurs.” 

Of the 290 accidents reported in 1942, 192 
were non-machinery accidents such as falls, 
strains from lifting heavy weights and injuries 
caused by falling bodies. Only two accidents 
were fatal, one involving a woman. Total 
accidents to women rose from 27 in 1941 to 
76 in 1942, reflecting the increased employ- 
ment of women. Three women suffered strains 
from moving 140-lb. bags a short distance. 
The Flour Mills (Hours, Safety and Welfare) 
Order issued in January, 1942, forbids a 
woman to lift weights exceeding 65 Ibs. un- 
assisted, but permits a woman to handle from 
65 to 140 lbs. with the aid of another worker. 
It was found that the greatest number of 
accidents happened during the morning shiti 
from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m. and very few during the 
night shift. 

Details of all accidents caused by machinery 
in motion are given and a few non-machinery 
accidents described. Among the precautions 
recommended are adequate guarding of ma- 
chinery, and sleeving of shafts, wearing of 
protective clothing and goggles where neces- 
sary, care in the use of man-hoists, provision 
of proper first-aid outfits and measures to re- 
duce the hazards from belts and worms. To 
protect women from weight-lifting injuries, 
employers are urged to provide a roll conveyor 
or hand-truck for moving flour bags from the 
packing spout to the weighing scale. A list of 
safety rules for workers is qlso given in the 
pamphlet. 

Organized labour now has a 


Labour total of 352 representatives 
representation serving on 125 boards and 
on Department committees associated with 
of Labour the Department of Labour, 
boards and National Selective Service 
committees and Unemployment Insur- 


ance Commission, according 
to a return tabled by Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, in the House of Commons. 

The information tabled shows representa- 
tives of trade unions on 11 national, 19 re- 
gional, and 95 local boards and committees 
connected with the Department. In each case 
trade union representation is paralleled by 
that of employers. 

Among the national boards are the National 
War Labour Board, the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission, the National Selective 
Service Advisory Board, the Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Council, the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board and the Advisory Committee 
to the Industrial Production Co-operation 
Board. 

Regional boards include Regional War 
Labour Boards and Selective Service and Em- 
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ployment Advisory Committees. Local com- 
mittees include Courts of Referees under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, which handle as 
well appeals against Selective Service rulings, 
and also local employment advisory com- 
mittees. 

Absence from work and 


Controlling industrial fatigue are the 
absences and subjects dealt with in the 
fatigue in second pamphlet of the 


British Industrial Health 
Research Board’s series on 
Conditions for Industrial Health and Effi- 
ciency. The causes of poor attendance, fatigue 
and boredom are analyzed and ways’of solving 
these problems suggested. Short bibliographies 
on each topic are given. 

Excessive hours of work are considered one of 
the chief causes of both absences and fatigue. 
It is recommended that weekly hours should 
be limited to 55 for women and 60 for men 
and should be further reduced for men on 
heavy work and women with home duties. 
Adequate week-end breaks and rest pauses 
during the day are also very important in 
preventing — fatigue. Those needing to 
recuperate from accumulated fatigue should 
take advantage of the holiday facilities pro- 
vided: under the wartime rest-break scheme. 

Figures gathered from nearly 60 factories, 
some employing as many as 25,000 persons, 
show that women lose about twice as much 
time as men and married women may be 
absent three times as often as single women. 
Women with home responsibilities who can- 
not manage full-time work without absences 
and illness are urged to accept part-time 
employment. 

The importance of good labour-management 
relations in combatting absences and fatigue 
is stressed. A contented worker is less prone 
to fatigue and it has been found that: 

Absence is lowest in factories where the 
workers and the management get together 
to help each other in solving the problems 
of factory production, discipline and policy. 


British factories 


It is pointed out that workers must be made 
aware of the significance of their job in the 
war effort and impressed with their responsi- 
bility to keep fit and to prevent interruptions 
in production by notifying their foreman when 
they expect to be away. Efforts should be 
made to see that each worker is placed in 
the job for which he is best suited and to 
adapt the design and speed of machines to the 
individual. 

Unfavourable working conditions such as 
bad air, poor lighting, extremes of temperature 
and lack of canteens, rest and recreation facili- 
ties, have been found to increase absences and 
fatigue. Difficulties outside the plant con- 
nected with transport, lodgings, shopping and 
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home responsibilities also affect attendance 
and efficiency. Employers are urged to 
improve working conditions and promote com- 
munity action to solve the external problems. 

Boredom which is often confused with 
fatigue arises from monotonous work, pay- 
ment on a time rather than a piece basis, dis- 
content and lack of social intercourse in the 
work. It may seriously affect both attendance 
and output but can be overcome by granting 
rest pauses, providing music and recreational 
facilities, rotating jobs among workers and 
stimulating interest by competitions, films, 
pictures and talks on the part played by the 
plant’s products in the war. 


For the first time during 
this war figures have been 
collected and published on 
the actual hours worked by 
almost all types of indus- 
trial workers in Britain, according to the May 
issue of Labour and Industry in Britain, a 
monthly review published in the United States 
by the British Information Services. 

It is shown that, for the occupations covered, 
the average for men of 21 years and over was 
52°9 hours a week; for women of 18 years 
and over, 45-9; for youths 14 to 20, 48; and 
for girls 14 to 17, 45:1. The average for all 
workers was 50 hours a week. These figures 
relate to the total number of hours actually 
worked, including overtime and excluding all 
time lost as well as recognized intervals for 
meals. They do not show, however, the con- 
siderable differences that exist within single 
occupations, nor do they show the differences 
that arise in individual plants which are 
governed to a considerable degree in wartime 
by the urgency of the need for the goods 
produced. 

It is pointed out that the basic working- 
week for -men in most union contracts in 
Britain is about 47 to 48 hours, with overtime 
pay of one and a quarter to one and a half, 
and double pay for Sundays and _ holidays. 
Except in coal mining, there is no legal limit 
to the hours of adult men, but the actual 
hours for women and young persons from 14 
to 17 years are limited to between 44 andi 48 
hours, unless special governmental permission 
is given. 

At the outbreak of war hours increased 
generally, the greatest expansion coming imme- 
diately after Dunkirk in 1940, when hours 
were increased to 70, 80 and even 90 hours a 
week. However, it was realized that this 
could not and should not be maintained and 
the government set as an objective a maxi- 
mum of 60 a week for men and 55 for women. 
The extension of the system of three eight- 
hour shifts, where it is in effect, brought the 
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weekly hours to 48 for a six-day week. Where 
the two-shift system is in operation, a shift 
of ten hours is often worked, giving about 55 
to 56 hours for a week of five and a half days, 
the normal working period. 


A new Defence Regulation 
Instigating strikes (No. 1AA) was issued in 
prohibited in Great Britain on April 18 
Great Britain providing that anyone in- 

stigating or furthering a 
strike or Peclenie among persons engaged in 
essential services will be liable on a conviction 
on indictment to a maximum penalty of five 
years’ imprisonment, a £500 fine or both. The 
Regulation does not apply to persons who 
are withholding their labour nor to any act 
done by a trade union member at a duly sum- 
moned meeting of his union. No prosecution 
may be instituted under the Regulation ex- 
cept with the consent of the Director of 
Public Prosecutions. 

In addition Regulation 1A has been amended 
to bring it into line with the new Regulation. 
It prohibits acts calculated to prevent or inter- 
fere with any person engaged in essential ser- 
vices from carrying on his work. It formerly 
provided that it was not an offence merely to 
take part in or peacefully persuade others to 
take part in a lawful strike, but this provision 
has now been amended to cover only the 
persons excepted from the application of 
Regulation 1AA. 

The new Regulation was passed after lengthy 
consultation between the Minister of Labour 
and National Service and his Joint Consulta- 
tive Committee which consists of trade union 
and employer representatives. Both the Trades 
Union Congress and the British Employers’ 
Confederation endorsed the action of their 
representatives on the Consultative Commit- 
tee, although the National Union of Distribu- 
tive and Allied Workers protested to the 
T.U.C. for having done so without prior con- 
sultation with its affiliated unions. The Min- 
ister of Labour explained in the House of 
Commons that the new Regulation was to be 
regarded purely as an emergency measure and 
that it was designed to prevent the recurrence 
during the invasion period of strikes which 
did not have union approval. 


A small handbook entitled, 


Industrial Outline of Industrial Wel- 
welfare and fare and Personnel Manage- 
personnel ment was published recently 


by the “Industrial Welfare 
Society (Inc.)”, 14 Hobart 
Place, London, 8.W.1, which 
is designed to provide initial information on 
the organization of welfare and personnel work 
in industrial plants 


management in 
Great Britain 
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It is pointed out in the introduction that 
“industrial welfare, personnel management, or 
labour management—by whatever title it is 
called—forms an essential function of every 
industrial organization, and upon its proper 
performance depends to a large degree the 
prosperity of the business and all employed 
in it.” 

In every business concern, however small, 
workers must be engaged, trained, transferred, 
promoted, or, if necessary, dismissed. Legal 
requirements must be met and in many, if not 
most, plants welfare facilities such as first-aid 
rooms, canteens, etc., are coming to be re- 
garded more and more as necessities. In all 
plants, whether large or small, the head of the 
business must, in the last analysis, assume 
responsibility for the handling of these mat- 
ters. In larger plants, however, authority is 
generally delegated to personnel staffs, to 
organize, develop and apply the directives laid 
down by the management. 

The handbook outlines the principles in- 
volved under the following headings: 


(1) Employment; engagement of labour, 
introduction to the job, personnel records, 
internal memoranda, information for refer- 
ence, welfare and personnel reports. 

(2) Working conditions; health, accident 
prevention, etc. 

(3) Relationships within the factory or 
plant. 

(4) Outside welfare: housing facilities, 
transportation, recreation, help to workers in 
cases of legal and financial difficulties, etc. 


Sources of more detailed information, as 
well as suggested specific plant personnel 
organizations are given in the appendices. 


A series of four pamphlets 
on methods of safeguarding 
the health of workers making 
and processing synthetic rub- 
bers is being prepared by the 
United States Department of Labour. One 
on Neoprene has just been published; subse- 
quent ones will deal with Buna S, Buna N, 
Butyl and Thiokol. In 1944 the United States 
expects to manufacture over 800,000 tons of 
these products, equalling the amount of natural 
rubber imported in 1941. Investigation has 
shown that relatively few workers handling 
the basic raw materials used in making syn- 
thetic rubbers are exposed to health hazards 
unless enclosed operations break down, but 


Safeguarding 
synthetic rubber 
workers in U.S.A. 


the health of those employed in processing ° 


and fabricating operations may be affected if 
vapours, gases, irritating dusts and excessive 
heat are not controlled by proper engineering. 
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In the pamphlet on neoprene, the various 
types of synthetic rubber, their manufacture 
and wartime uses are described in detail. Made 
from coal, limestone, water and salt, neoprene 
is used in rubber life-boats, barrage balloons, 
engine cowlings, gaskets, hose, rubber-cov- 
ered wire and for many other military and 
industrial purposes. Because of its resistance 
to oils, sulphuric and hydrochloric acids and 
other chemicals even at elevated temperatures, 
it has been used for the past decade in safety 
clothing. The American Standards Associa- 
tion at the request of the War Production 
Board is developing specifications for safety 
clothing which may be manufactured from 
approved synthetic substitute materials. 

It is pointed out that neoprene in the form 
sold to manufacturers is harmless to workers, 
but dangerous fumes, gases and dusts and fire 
hazards may arise in compounding and pro- 
cessing operations. However, most of these 
hazards were also met in the natural rubber in- 
dustry, and have been successfully controlled. 

Adequate ventilation is very important. 
Systems of both general and local exhaust 
ventilation are described and illustrations of 
effective ventilating devices given. In both 
cases: 

“the theory of operation in design and in- 
stallation is simply to take advantage of 
the natural tendency of heavier-than-air 
solvents to collect at low levels and to allow 
solvent vapours to travel the shortest pos- 
sible path from the point of operation to the 
point of exhaust.” 


Effective precautions against fire and explo- 
sion are suggested, including the teaching of 
safe practices to workers. Over 50 per cent 
of rubber plant fires are caused by electricity, 
static sparks and friction. A table is included 
giving the flash point, ignition temperature, 
explosive or inflammable limits and the ex- 
tinguishing agent for common solvents used 
in neoprene processing and fabrication, and 
safety rules are laid down for the storage, 
handling and use of these solvents. The im- 
portance of personal cleanliness to avoid skin 
infection from handling neoprenes and their 
solvents is stressed. 


The War Manpower Com- 
mission at Washington has 
reported that more than 
2,000,000 women of all ages 
in the United States have 
received training in public 
vocational and in academic institutions that 
assist in preparing workers for wartime work. 
Of these 1,136,576 were trained as war produc- 
tion workers and 678,379 for food production. 


Wartime training 
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A total of 230,411 were enrolled in engineering, 
sclence and management courses in colleges, 
and 160,000 in training-within-industry courses. 


On May 16 the United 
U.S. board upholds States National War Labour 
management’s Board over-ruled a decision 
right to discipline of the Eleventh Regional 
workers striking Board in Detroit and up- 
in violation held the right of manage- 
of agreement ment to discipline employees 
who go on strike in viola- 
tion of the terms of a collective agreement. 
Labour members of the Board dissented. 


The case arose out of a walk-out by 41 
employees of the Borg-Warner Corporation at 
Muskegon, Michigan, in protest against delay 
in handling a grievance presented by them to 
the Company against a worker in their depart- 
ment. During the preceding six months the 
union to which the employees belonged, the 
United Automobile Workers, affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, had filed 
three grievances against the same _ worker. 
After the company had dismissed the third 
complaint, the union sought a review by the 
union’s international representative and the 
general manager of the company—the last 
step in the grievance procedure provided in 
the agreement. Before the company and union 
representatives could meet, the walk-out 
occurred. 


The company refused to reinstate the 41 
employees and as a result a plant-wide strike 
took place on December 22 and lasted till 
January 3. The Board condemned this pro- 
cedure, stating that the union should have 
appealed the discharges on an individual case 
basis through the recognized grievance pro- 
cedure, to determine whether discharge was 
the proper penalty in each case. Dr. G. W. 
Taylor, Vice-Chairman of the Board stated, 
in giving the ‘majority opinion, that “the 
responsibility for disciplining employees must 
rest with management; it is the right of the 
union to see to it that discipline of its mem- 
bers is for cause.” At another place he said 
that “a proper use of the grievance procedure 
by the union could probably have avoided 
the unfortunate difficulties which have come 
to so many employees over this case.” 


The Regional Board in Detroit had ordered 
the 41 employees reinstated without back pay, 
but the National Board directed that they 
make application for re-employment within 
15 days and that the company “make every 
reasonable effort to consider the case of each 
applicant in relation to his individual responsi- 
bility for the stoppage of work.” 
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Recent studies of the utiliza- 
tion of handicapped workers 
in the United States have 
shown that placements of 
such workers in 1943 were 
approximately eight times 
the number placed in 1940, 
according to a statement made in the U.S. 
Labor Press Service. 

In 1940, when production was stepped up 
to meet the needs of the allied nations for war 
materials, 27,703 placements of handicapped 
persons were made. In 1941, this number was 
nearly doubled and in 1942, following Pearl 
Harbour, the total went up to 91,410. At the 
end of 1948, records showed 194,129 handi- 
capped persons had been placed during that 
year. ' 

The chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, Paul V. McNutt, has pointed out that 
not all physically handicapped persons are 
vocationally handicapped, since a person’s dis- 
ability may not interfere with his particular 
occupation. “Of 8,100,000 physically handi- 
capped men between the ages of 15 and 65 
(in the United States) about 6,700,000 need 
only selective placement, 1,000,000 require re- 
habilitation before employment in industry 
and about 350,000 need extensive rehabilitation 
and should be restricted to sheltered work.” 
He continued: “Proper placement and training, 
coupled with employer acceptance, has enabled 
us to use a substantial portion of this reserve 
to ease our critical labour shortage.” 

Industry’s rapidly changing attitude toward 
employment of physically handicapped men 
and women, in the United States, as evidenced 
by the rapid increase in hiring of such persons 
since the beginning of the present war has, it 
is stated, convinced the War Manpower Com- 
mission that a far higher percentage of jobs 
for this war’s casualties can be found than was 
available for those of World War 1. 


Increase in 
placement of 
handicapped 
workers in 
United States 


“Vacations to renew their 
energies and enthusiasm are 
needed by American work- 
ers and,” in the opinion of 
Donald M. Nelson, Chair- 
man of the War Production Board at Wash- 
ington, “it is now time to make arrangements 
for them.” 

“In a prolonged war, such as this, there is 
great danger of chronic fatigue and consequent 
loss of production from increased illness and 
injuries and decreased quantity and quality of 
goods produced,” Mr. Nelson asserted. 

However, in order that vacations may not 
curtail production, it is essential that labour 
and management should plan carefully. The 
shutting down of plants for vacation periods 
is to be deprecated. Staggered vacation 


Workers’ 
vacations in the 
United States 
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schedules may be required, other employees 
may have to be trained to handle the work 
temporarily and a greater measure of over- 
time may be necessary, in order to avoid a 
decline in production. 

It is important to emphasize, Mr. Nelson 
pointed out, that workers should not be per- 
mitted to waive their vacations in order to 
receive vacation pay as additional income. 
“Such a practice would defeat the whole pur- 
pose of vacations.” 

Nevertheless, it is urged that civilian travel 
by rail and by bus be avoided as far as possible. 
Such means of transportation “has reached its 
peak limits,” it is stated, and needless travel 
must stop if a crisis is to be prevented. “Spend 
your vacations at home,” is urged by the Office 
of Defence Transportation. It is pointed out 
that troop movements now account for more 
than 1,500,000 passengers a month in the United 
States. This requires the full time use of 
nearly one-third of the available day coaches 
and over one-half of the Pullman sleepers. 


A total of 495 disabling cases 


Industrial of chemical poisoning or oc- 
poisoning in cupational disease in Ameri- 
American can shipyards were reported 
shipyards to the United States De- 


partment of Labour during 
the first nine months of 1943. While this 
figure is small compared to the 41,179 disabling 
accidents in the same period, the medical 
records of one large yard show that for every 
disabling case of industrial poisoning, there are 
approximately three known non-disabling cases. 
A case is considered disabling if it results in 
inability to work beyond the day the case is 
reported. 

About 200 of the 495 cases were classed as 
metal fume fever resulting from the inhalation 
of zinc oxide fumes produced in welding or 
burning galvanized metal. Nearly 200 more 
were from inhalating other fumes, smokes or 
dusts and 98 were cases of dermatoses caused 
by various chemicals, fumes and dusts. The 
fact that two-fifths of the 260 workers over- 
come by welding fumes were not welders 
indicated the need for improved ventilation, 
particularly in confined spaces. The reports 
showed that many of the burners affected by 
fumes had little understanding of the hazards 
of their work and their supervisors did not 
always see that they used proper respirators 
and ventilating equipment. Many of the cases 
resulting from inhaling dusts and fumes in 
painting and paint-removing operations were 
traced to wartime substitutes. Effective pre- 
cautions can be taken only if plant medical and 
safety departments are fully informed as to the 
composition of paints, thinners and_ solvents. 

Carbon monoxide poisoning resulted usually 
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from violations of yard rules which alert super- 
visors should have enforced. A number arose 
from the use of salamanders or makeshift 
stoves for heating purposes in enclosed work 
places. Others were caused by the operation 
of motor vehicle and portable gasoline engines 
inside buildings. 

In nearly all the dermatosis cases there had 
been continued exposure over a long period 
to such irritants as paints, paint thinners and 
solvents, oil, grease and kerosene, creosote and 
other wood-preservatives, and the glass wool 
used for insulation. Nine cases of oak poison- 
ing were reported in wood-construction yards. 
Preventive measures include the use of gloves, 
face shields, protective creams, adequate leg 
protection and insistance on thorough washing 
after working. 


Just before the Twenty-sixth 
Session of the International 
Labour Conference held in 
April and May, the Inter- 
national Labour Office pub- 
lished a study entitled World Economic 
Development—Effects on Advanced Industrial 
Countries (Studies and Reports [Economic 
Conditions] No. 36). Starting with the ideal 
of “freedom from want” for “all men in all 
lands” propounded in the: Atlantic Charter, 
the study is an attempt to discover how this 
ideal may be realized. Though it is admitted 
that freedom from want is “a very elastic 
goal” since new wants are discovered as the 
standard of living rises, it is nevertheless main- 
tained that at least the following are required 
under modern conditions: “enough food of the 
right kinds to maintain vigorous health, ade- 
quate clothing for comfort and cleanliness, 
houses safe and pleasant to live in, health care, 
and at least elementary education for all”. 
The only way in which this minimum can be 
achieved is through vastly increased produc- 
tion, for though it may appear to those living 
in the wealthier economies that all that is 
required is a more even distribution of the 
fruits of existing production, yet that does 
not take into account the enormous unfilled 
material wants of the great majority of the 
world’s people. 

Production can be increased sufficiently only 
by the large-scale economic development of 
new areas, and this can be realized best by 
co-operation between the areas which are 
already industrialized and the at-present un- 
developed countries. Large-scale investment 
by the wealthy countries in the undeveloped 
areas will be mutually beneficial. To the latter 
it will mean more rapid economic progress than 
would otherwise be possible. To the former 
it will provide an outlet for the tendency 
towards excess saving which is almost bound to 
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develop and which, without an outlet, will pro- 
duce economic depression. Moreover, pro- 
gress in the undeveloped countries will mean 
increased markets for the industrial areas. 

The danger to the wealthy areas will arise, it 
is believed, when the new economic areas have 
reached the point where they can compete 
successfully in lines of production which are 
at present the preserve of the existing industrial 
countries. The remedy, however, is not for 
these countries to attempt to protect their 
industries by cutting off investments in the 
undeveloped areas and by imposing high 
tariffs. Such a policy will only retard and will 
not prevent the development of new areas 
and, by limiting world production and world 
trade, it will have the effect of limiting 
wealth not merely in the new countries but in 
the wealthy countries themselves. The Inter- 
national Labour Office considers that the true 
solution lies in a policy of intelligent adapta- 
tion. As, under changing conditions, one line 
of production becomes economically unsound 
in a particular country, resources should be 
shifted systematically to lines in which a 
competitive advantage can be maintained. 
Such a policy, if adopted in all countries in 
conjunction with multi-lateral international 
trade, would result in world-wide economic 
specialization, and this would mean maximum 
production and thus maximum material wealth 
in all countries. 


Over 9,000 apprentices in 18 


Report of different trades were under 
apprenticeship the supervision of the Ap- 
commission prenticeship Commission of 


Victoria in 1943, according 
to the fifteenth annual re- 
port of the Commission. In the engineering 
industry, which accounted for one-third of 
the total, the number has trebled over the 
last five years. The printing and electrical 
trades had over 900 each and the remainder 
were distributed over the other trades, sub- 
ject to the Apprenticeship Act of 1928. These 
are construction, hairdressing, sheet metal, 
motor mechanics, boot manufacturing, boiler- 
making, butchering, baking and cooking. The 
figures include 2,100 apprentices whose inden- 
tures have been suspended while they are 
serving in the Armed Forces. 


The Apprenticeship Commission consists of 
two representatives each of employers’ and 
workers’ organizations and an independent 
president. Its function is to promote and super- 
vise apprenticeship with the assistance of joint 
trade committees which it may appoint for 
the various trades to which the Act has been 
extended. It may also appoint advisory com- 
mittees on apprenticeship problems in rural 
areas. All members of the Commission and 
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the committees except the president serve 
without remuneration. 

During the year ending June 30, 1943, 2,550 
applications for apprenticeship were approved 
by the Commission. Over 1,700 applicants 
came from Junior and senior technical schools, 
350 from high schools and 480 from primary 
schools. The Commission has power to pre- 
scribe minimum educational qualifications and 
ages for apprentices entering the various trades 
which it supervises. For most trades the mini- 
mum age is 15. The required educational 
qualifications vary from trade to trade but if 
an applicant shows that he lacked opportunity 
to obtain the necessary qualifications the Com- 
mission may waive them. It approved 85 
applications of this type in 1943. 

Over 5,000 apprentices were reported in 
attendance at technical schools during the year. 
It is compulsory for all apprentices to take 
prescribed technical school courses for two of 
the first three years of apprenticeship. Em- 
ployers must allow them four hours a week 
off for this purpose. In addition, four hours a 
week at evening school are also required in 
most trades over a period of four to five years. 
During the war the extension of working hours 
and the introduction of shift work have pre- 
vented many apprentices from attending the 
prescribed 80 per cent of classes. The Com- 
mission attributed the satisfactory standing 
attained by most apprentices in the school 
examinations to its insistence on preparatory 
educational standards “as a suitable founda- 
tion for the intensive part-time courses pre- 
scribed”. It reported that the lack of a suffi- 
cient number of trained supervising officers 
prevented it from properly supervising work- 
shop training and enforcing the compulsory 
school attendance provisions of the Act. 

The Commission prepares and distributes 
through the Education Department pamphlets 
describing the opportunities and conditions in 
each trade. It recommended that one author- 
ity should be made responsible for organizing 
a vocational guidance bureau, placement work 
and research into employment opportunities. 


Hon. J. André Doucét, Minister of Health 
and Labour is Chairman of the New Brunswick 
Wartime Labour Relations Board. The other 
members are: C. J. A. Hughes, Vice-Chairman, 
(who is also Vice-Chairman of the Regional 
War Labour Board); G. R. Melvin, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the New Brunswick Federation 
of Labour; R. F. Gould, Executive Board 
Member of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and other Transport 
workers; R. W. Cameron and C. A. Beatteay 
of the Snowflake Lime Co. The latter two 
will represent the point of view of employers. 


Manpower 


Extension of Manpower Controls 


Minister of Labour Announces Measures to Combat General Shortages 


of Labour 


three-fold plan to meet manpower short- 

ages in Canada was announced by the 
Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, in a radio address on June 8. Point- 
ing out that the general shortages of labour 
were threatening war production, and that the 
Armed Forces required a constant stream of 
additional men, the Minister outlined the 
measures proposed to meet the situation as 
follows: 

(1) Some 500,000 men who have been 
rejected for service in the Armed Forces 
will be interviewed individually, with a view 
to moving them, where necessary, to more 
essential employment. 

(2) The Compulsory Transfer Regulations 
now in effect are to be extended to cover a 
greater number of occupations and will be 
applied more vigorously. 


(3) The Industrial Mobilization Survey 
Plan will be extended to cover all industries, 
with the exception of agriculture. Men on 
postponement will be called for military 
training where possible; and the employ- 
ment of other men aged 16 to 40 will be sur- 
veyed with a view to meeting the needs 
of essential industries. 


The Minister further declared that women 
who are without family responsibilities would 
be called upon still further to engage in in- 
dustry, either full time or part time. 

As a measure whereby industrial manage- 
ment might try to help itself, the Minister 
strongly recommended the establishment of 
labour-management production committees. 


The text of the Minister’s speech is as 
follows:— 


Text of Minister’s Address 


I am grateful to the C.B.C. for the oppor- 
tunity of speaking this evening on a subject 
of foremost importance to the people of 
Canada in these critical times—namely man- 
power. 

The invasion of Europe has commenced. Let 
us not under-estimate the power of the enemy. 
Much hard fighting lies ahead before victory 
is achieved. 

The greater sacrifices which our men fight- 
ing on sea, land, and in the air will now be 
called upon to make underline the grim neces- 
sity of our civilian population backing them 
up in every practical way; seeing that they 
have the guns, shells, tanks, planes, ships, 
food, and everything else they need. 

We on the home-front have worked hard 
for years to make the invasion possible. Now 
that it has begun, we must redouble our 
efforts. Standing in the shadow of this great 
moment of the war, we must re-dedicate our- 
selves to the task of production. 

To-day Canada is faced with general short- 
ages of workers, a situation that is threaten- 
ing production. War industries, the farmer, 


essential civilian services—all are crying for 
help. Ways and means must be found to meet 
production schedules. 

Labour shortages, after four years of war, 
are not at all surprising. They are both the 
evidence and the result of the completeness 
of our war effort. 

Actually, if we had-labour surpluses at a 
moment as tense as this we should deserve 
criticism; for they would show that we had 
failed to organize to make full use of our 
manpower in this gigantic struggle. 

Failure, however, to adopt measures to over- 
come the shortages as far as possible, would 
be just reason for censure. 


Labour Supply Position 


Our labour supply’ position is indicated by 
the unfilled vacancies now lsted with EKm- 
ployment and Selective Service Offices across 
the country. Toward the end of May nearly 
100,000 men were required for high priority 
industries, as well as 41,000 women. Also, 
55,000 persons were being sought by industries 
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in lower priorities, some of which are essential 
services. 

To name the industries short of workers 
would mean listing all essential lines of em- 
ployment. Shell filling plants must have 
10,000 workers—mostly women—within the 
next few months. Railways, base metal mines, 
packing plants, foundries, and agricultural 
implement factories are all in urgent need of 
help. 

‘The Armed Forces require a constant stream 
of additional men. 

Agriculture will need anywhere up to a 
quarter million men and women for summer 
and fall work. : 

Our labour shortages can easily be ex- 
plained. Last December 57-3 per cent of our 
population 14 years of age and over were in 
the Armed Forces or in gainful employment 
—and this figure has increased in the last six 
months. In spite of the enlistment of over 
three-quarters of a million men and women 
in our Armed Forces, from the beginning of 
the war to’ last December we increased our 
working population by more than half a 
million persons. 

Actually, the figure of 57°3 per cent gain- 
fully employed or in the Armed Forces does 
not tell the whole story. For instance, women 
on the farm are not included, but in numerous 
cases they have helped to meet labour short- 
ages on the land. Large numbers of house- 
wives in all communities, rural and urban, 
have done much through voluntary effort or 
part-time work. 


Sources of Manpower 


The question which now arises is—from what 
sources can personnel for the Forces and 
workers for essential industry be obtained? 

As far as the Forces are concerned, most of 
the men needed will have to be withdrawn 
from industry. This means replacements will 
have to be arranged. 

On the civilian side, we will have to call 
still further for women who are without 
family responsibilities, to engage in industry, 
either full-time or part-time. . We can use 
thousands for part-time work. Some of the 
needs can be met through a more general use 
of women in many branches of industrial work. 

The transfer of workers from plant to plant 
and place to place will have to be developed 
further. The services of conscientious objec- 
tors and prisoners of war will be necessary. 
Many other steps will also be utilized to the 
full. 

Only by major readjustments within indus- 
try itself, by placing to better advantage those 
already working in industry, will we be able 
to overcome shortages. 
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Over a year ago Selective Service began a 
system of industrial surveys, checking on men 
of military age, who were on postponement 
of military training and who could be replaced 
or spared by industry, without essential pro- 
duction suffering. 

Also last year, men of military age in certain 
lower priority occupations were made liable 
for compulsory transfer to more essential work. 


Summary of Plan 


At this time we are making a concerted 
effort to meet both military and high priority 
civilian needs for manpower. Our plan is 
threefold :— 

First, some 500,000 men who have been 
rejected for service in the Armed Forces will 
be interviewed individually, with a view to 
moving them, where necessary, to more essen- 
tial employment. 

I might add that in order to speed up this 
plan, arrangements have been made for Selec- 
tive Service and Employment Offices through- 
out Canada to stay open when necessary 
during evenings. 

Second, the Compulsory Transfer Regula- 
tions now in effect are to be extended to cover 
a greater number of occupations and will be 
applied more vigorously. 

Third, the Industrial Mobilization Survey 
plan will be extended to cover all industries, 
regardless of priority. The employment of all 
men aged 16 to 40 inclusive, in all industrial 
and commercial establishments will be subject 
to survey. ; 

These surveys will be made as rapidly as 
possible. Their primary purpose is:— 

To determine cases where men on postpone- 
ment can be called for military training 
without interfering with essential production; 
to arrange transfer to more essential jobs 
of men who are medically unfit or not callable 
for military service for any reasons; 
to discover cases where an employer, in any 
priority, has a temporary or permanent sur- 
plus of men in the age groups mentioned who 
may be moved to essential work. 

In view of its peculiar labour difficuties, the 
agricultural industry will not be included in 
the survey. I might add that a survey of 
this nature is being applied to the Civil Service 
in Ottawa, 

I would stress the point that in regard to 
men in the age groups mentioned, whether 
callable for military training or not, or whether 
married or single, all cases will be examined 
most carefully. Essential and non-essential 
industries will all be covered. 

Every effort will be made to treat fairly 
the employers and employees involved—but 





1See page 710. 
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the paramount importance of war production 
will be the deciding factor. 

To explain further: the officers of the Indus- 
trial Mobilization Survey Division of Selective 
Service will investigate plants, and will report 
to one of the twelve Industrial Mobilization 
Survey Committees across Canada. 

Workers transferred have the right to re- 
instatement in former jobs, after the emer- 
gency passes. 

Under certain conditions, special allowances 
will be paid to those moved to other jobs 
where hardship would be involved. 

Employers and employees may appeal de- 
cisions of these Committees to Courts of 
Referees, which are widely distributed through- 
out the country and which include representa- 
tives of labour and employers. 

The plan I have outlined will be put into 
effect immediately. 

In a democracy compulsion of this sort is 
acceptable only in an emergency threatening 
the safety of the State. We are in such an 
emergency now—these measures are necessary 
to meet the situation. 
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Labour-Management Co-operation 


This plan has been approved by the 
National Selective Service Advisory Board— 
on which labour, employers’ organizations, 
farmers and other interests are represented. 
I am confident, therefore, it will receive general 
public approval. 

Apart from what the Government can do, 
industrial management must try to help itself. 
One course I would strongly recommend is the 


. establishment of labour-management produc- 


tion committees. By the co-operation of the 
two partners in industry much can be done 
in the way of increasing production with exist- 
ing working force. This has been true in other 
countries. Canadian labour and management 
can surely do as well, if not better. 

We have reached a period in this war when 
all of us must pull together as never before. 
More self-reliance by employers and em- 
ployees; more co-operation with the govern- 
ment; fullest support by all citizens of what 
we are trying to do. 

That is the need of this hour. 


Recent Manpower Control Measures 


Increased Enforcement of National Selective Service Civilian Regulations 


PRIOR to the announcement by the Minis- 
ter of Labour of plans to meet the man- 
power needs of the Armed Forces and of 
industry (see p. 708) measures taken to 
expedite the functioning of the Government’s 
manpower program during the month of May 
included the extension of the industrial mobil- 
ization survey; changes in the regulations 
governing the payment of supplementary 
allowances to transferred workers; and an 
amendment to the “freezing” regulations. It 
was announced that manpower controls are 
being more strictly enforced, with the public 
having had time to become familiar with them, 
and that an increasing number of convictions 
have been secured in the case of employers 
and employees contravening the National 
Selective Service Civilian Regulations. 


Industrial Mobilization Survey to Cover Male 
Civil Servants 


The extension of the industrial mobilization 
survey plan to cover the Dominion Govern- 
ment Service was authorized by a recent 
Order in Council (P.C. 3874, May 23). 

For upwards of a year industrial mobiliza- 
tion surveys have been conducted in private 
industry under the supervision of National 
Selective Service. Their purpose is to deter- 


mine whether physically fit men who come in 
the age groups designated under Mobilization 
Regulations, and who are on postponement 
from military training, can be spared from 
their civilian employment to undertake mili- 
tary duties. 

It has been decided to appoint a committee, 
“The Civil Service Mobilization Committee 
(Ottawa)” to carry out the survey in the 
Ottawa area under the direction of the Minis- 
ter of Labour. 

The Committee is to consist of senior civil 
servants, one of whom is to be appointed by 
the Minister of the Department undergoing a 
survey. The committee is to recommend a 
plan for the orderly withdrawal of all replace- 
able physically fit men in the designated 
classes on postponement, for service in the 
Army, “where such withdrawal is consistent 
with the efficient selection and utilization of 
manpower in the national interest’. 

The Minister is further authorized to set up 
similar committees to cover the public service 
outside of the Ottawa area. 


Supplementary Allowances for Transferred 
Workers 


The National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations (P.C. 246) provide for the pay- 
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ment, under circumstances authorized by the 
Director of National Selective Service, of 
supplementary allowances for persons directed 
to new employment. These allowances may 
cover transportation and some other expenses. 


In certain cases a separation allowance may 
be paid, where the worker has dependents 
who are remaining at home andi he thus has 
to maintain two establishments; and in other 
cases transportation of the worker’s dependents 
and household effects may be paid. Where 
the new employment is at a lower rate of 
remuneration than the worker previously 
received he may be paid a wage differential 
allowance. 

A recent Order. in Council (P.C. 2454, 
May 26) amends the section of the Regula- 
tions dealing with supplementary allowances. 
The main changes are to raise from $5 to 
$7.50 a week the maximum amount of separa- 
tion allowance that may be paid; and to 
specify that the amount that may be paid in 
heu of wages while travelling or awaiting 
referral shall be at the rate of forty cents 
per hour on the basis of an eight-hour day 
and: six-day week. 


Supplementary allowances provided by Sec- 


tion 212 of the Regulations are payable in 
specific instances only after payment has been 
authorized by the Director of National 
Selective Service. In the case of workers 
transferred under Compulsory Transfer Orders 
on or after May 30, 1944, payment of certain 
of the allowances has now been authorized. 
Allowances have also been authorized in the 
case of workers accepting direction to certain 
essential industries where the man-power 
shortage is especially acute. 


The text of the amended section is as 
follows :— 


212. (1) Where a Selective Service Officer has 
directed or requested a person to take employ- 
ment and deems it necessary for the efficient 
placement of workers he may, in accordance with 
principles and directions set out in instructions 
given by the Director 

(a) advance such person an amount not 
exceeding his necessary travelling ex- 
penses from the place where he was 
requested to take the employment to the 
place of employment; 

(b) advance such person an amount not ex- 
ceeding his necessary travelling expenses 
from the place of employment to the 
place where he was when he_ was 
requested to take the employment or to a 
place equidistant from the employment; 

(c) if, in his opinion, it is necessary to move 
such person’s dependents, advance him an 
amount not exceeding the necessary 
travelling expenses for his dependents and 
other necessary expenses arising out of 
his change of residence; 
pay him at the rate of forty cents per 
hour on the basis of an eight-hour day 
and six-day week during the period neces- 
sarily spent travelling to the place of 
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employment or during any period when he 
is requested to hold himself available for 
referral to employment; and 

(e) advance such a person an amount not 
eat the necessary travelling ex- 
penses for his dependents and _ other 
necessary expenses arising out of his 
change of residence, from the place of 
employment to the place where he was 
when he was requested to take the 
employment or to a place equidistant from 
the employment. 


(2) A person to whom an advance or payment 
is made under paragraphs (a) or (c) of sub- 
section (1) of this section shall repay the 
amount thereof to the Crown upon demand but 
he shall be deemed to have repaid to the Crown 
in respect of such advance five dollars for each 
week during which he remains in the employ- 
ment which he accepted on the direction or at 
the request of the Selective Service Officer; or 
if he remains in the employment for the period 
which he was, pursuant to this part, directed or 
requested to remain, or if, for reasons beyond 
his control, he does not enter or remain in the 
employment which he was directed or requested 
to take, he shall be deemed to have repaid the 
full amount of the advance. 


(3) Where a Selective Service Officer directs 
or requests a person to take employment which 
involves a change of residence and requires him 
to be separated from his dependents, and the 
earnings from the employment are not, in the 
opinion of the Selective Service Officer, sufficient 
to compensate him for the increased cost of 
living occasioned by the separation, the Selective 
Service Officer may, in accordance with prin- 
ciples and directions set out in instructions from 
the Director, pay him a supplementary living 
allowance not exceeding seven dollars and fifty 
cents for each week he is in such employment. 


(4) Where a Selective Service Officer has, 
under this part, directed or requested a person 
to take employment at a rate lower than his 
usual rate of remuneration, the Director may 
pay him, or authorize the employer notwith- 
standing the Wartime Wages Control Order to 
pay him, a supplementary allowance not exceed- 
ing five dollars for each week he remains in the 
employment. 


(5) Where a Selective Service Officer directs 
or requests a person to take employment, he 
may, in accordance with principles and directions 
set out in instructions given by the Director 

(a) advance him an amount not exceeding 
fifteen dollars to defray living expenses 
during the first week of employment, and 
the person to whom such advance is 
made shall repay the amount thereof to 
the Selective Service Officer within 
forty-eight hours from receiving his first 
wages or salary from the employment or 
within such further period as the Selec- 
tive Service Officer may allow; 

(6) advance him an amount not exceeding his 
necessary expenses for work clothing, and 
the person to whom such an advance is 
‘made shall repay the amount thereof to 
the Selective Service Officer within forty- 
eight hours from receiving his first wages 
or salary from the employment or within 
such further period as the Selective Ser- 
vice Officer may allow. 


(6) Payments under subsections three and 
four of this section may be made to the person 
to whom the supplementary allowance is granted 
or to his employer on his behalf; and where. any 
such payment is made to an employer, the em- 
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ployer shall pay it to the person to whom the 
- supplementary allowance is granted within one 
month from the receipt thereof. 

(7) Where an advance is made under sub- 
section one of this section for travelling 
expenses, the Selective Service Officer may pay 
the amount thereof or any part thereof to a 
transportation company in payment of trans- 
portation for the person to whom the advance is 
made. 

The same Order in Council amends Section 
210 A (8) of the Regulations to provide that 
supplementary allowances paid to ex-coal mine 
workers shall be in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section 212. 


Employment Permits for Longshoremen 


P.C. 2675 of April 13, is intended to regu- 

larize employment conditions in certain classes 
of occupation wherein workers sometimes 
change their employer frequently although 
remaining within the same industry. It pro- 
vides that for such employment as_ the 
Director of Selective Service may specify, 
permit cards may be issued to workers author- 
izing them to seek, enter or terminate jobs 
within the employment specified for the périod 
of time and for the place or places specified 
on the permit, without the necessity of a 
permit to or notice of separation from each 
individual job. 
_ The first type of employment that, has been 
so specified by the Director is longshoremen’s 
work. (National Selective Service Director’s 
Order No. 16.) 


Amendment in “Freezing” Regulations 


Since September, 1948, employees in essen- 
tial industry have been “frozen” in their 
jobs.* It has been necessary for an employer 
to obtain permission in writing from a Selec- 


tive Service Officer before giving notice of 


separation to an employee; and similarly an 
employee has been obliged to obtain per- 
mission in writing before giving notice to an 
employer. 

This regulation has now been modified. 
Instead of requiring permission to “give notice 
of separation” to an employee, an employer 
now requires permission to “terminate the 
employment of an employee or lay him 
off’. In the same way an employee need 
not obtain permission in order to “give notice 
of separation” to his employer, but must 
obtain permission in order to “terminate his 
employment’, 

The charge is effected by Order in Council 
P.C, 3488, May 8, which amends Subsection 4 
of Section 202A of the National Selective 
Service Civilian Regulation (P.C. 246). There 





*L.G., Oct., 1948, p. 1838. 
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were certain difficulties in the enforcement 
of the original Section 202A which have been 
removed by the amendment. 

The order applies to all “A” or “B” prior- 
ity industries or other “designated establish- 
ments.” Local offices have been instructed 
to investigate all instances of illegal separa- 
tion from employment in designated estab- 
lishments and report them to the District 
Enforcement Officer. 


Enforcement of Regulations 


Contravention of National Selective Ser- 
vice Civilian Regulations by employers and 
employees is resulting in an increasing num- 
ber of convictions, according to a statement 
made recently by A. MacNamara, Director 
of National Selective Service. 

From July, 1943, to May 1, 1944, more than 
18,500 reports of infractions of employment 
controls were investigated by district and 
regional enforcement officers. Of the 750 
prosecutions recorded, 113 charges laid against 
employers have resulted in 71 convictions. 
Employee prosecutions total 375, with 200 
convictions. Hearings are still pending in a 
majority of the remaining prosecutions. 

In January of this year, convictions totalled 
21. This figure-increased to 40 in February 
and 52 in March, and dropped to 50 in April. 
Fines ranging up to the maximum penalty 
of $300 have been imposed by magistrates, and 
in a few extreme cases consistent violators 
have been sentenced to serve short jail terms. 

Employers were most frequently charged 
with hiring a person who had no work permit 
from the local Selective Service officer. Other 
cases included retaining a worker in employ- 
ment without a permit, dismissal without 
proper notice, soliciting labour, and publish- 
ing advertisements without permission to do so. 

The most frequent employee offense was 
that of failing to apply for and accept suit- 
able employment when directed to do so. 
Many persons were charged with leaving a 
job without giving the required 7 days’ written 
notice. A number of workers were prosecuted 
for leaving a job, or ceasing to perform 
duties, within six months of employment, 
after having been directed to such employment 
by a Selective Service officer. 

Employees were also prosecuted for: leaving 
a job without giving proper notice; entering 
employment without a permit; unauthorized 
leaving of employment in certain designated 
industries; failure to report to Selective Ser- 
vice for an interview when directed to do so; 
and alteration or mutilation of Selective Ser- 
vice forms. . 

Officials state that in recent months prose- 
eutions have increased because violations are 
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being more closely followed up. For example, 
all Employment and Selective Service offices 
have been instructed to report cases of illegal 
separation—1.e., termination of employment in 
high priority industries, by either employee 
or employer, without written permission from 
Selective Service—to the District Enforcemert 
officer. Regulations are to be more strictly 
enforced, now that the public has had time 
to become familiar with them. 

“Generally speaking, however,” Mr. Mac- 
Namara stated, “we feel. that the public— 
both employers and employees—are doing 
their best to co-operate -with Selective Service 
regulations. This has been proven by the 
small number of prosecutions that have been 
necessary to date.” 

To March 81, Courts of Referees handled 
a total of 2,573 appeals lodged by employers 
or employees who were not satisfied with local 
Selective Service rulings on their cases. The 
appeal was allowed in 776 hearings, 207. were 
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conditionally allowed, 1,353 were disallowed, 
and the balance are either pending or have 
been withdrawn. 


Female Workers Authorized for Fluors par 
Mining 


Authority to utilize female labour at certain 
surface occupations by the Millwood Fluorspar 
Mines Limited, at Madoc, Ontario, is granted 
by Order in Council P.C. 4176, May 30. 

In order to meet the serious shortage of 
male workers and maintain the essential pro- 
duction of fluorspar, the employment of 
women at suitable jobs to be determined by 
the Minister of Labour has been approved. 


Facilities for safeguarding the health and 
welfare of women so employed may be pres- 
scribed by the federal Department of Labour 
after consultation with the provincial Minis- 
ters of Mines and of Labour, according to the 
Order. 





Farm Labour 


At® nine provinces have signed agreements 

with the Dominion for the current fiscal 
year, dealing with the joint Dominion- 
Provincial farm labour program. The purpose 
of these agreements is to provide the prov- 
inces with financial assistance in recruiting, 
placing and transporting workers for the 
agricultural industry. Expenditures under the 
joint program are shared equally by the 
Dominion and the provinces. 

The agreements with the provinces this 
year will provide a scheme comparable to 
that of last year, under which the Dominion 
and the provinces shared jointly the cost of 
special efforts in locating and: moving farm 
workers. 

Maximum sums to be provided for this 
year’s operations are as follows: British 


Program, 1944 


Columbia, $60,000; Alberta, $60,000; 
Saskatchewan, $90,000; Manitoba, $40,000; 
Ontario, $180,000; Quebec, $50,000; New 
Brunswick, $15,000; Nova Scotia, $20,000; 
and Prince Edward Island, $8,000. 

In addition to the money made available 
to the provinces for special efforts in connec- 
tion with the farm program, a sum of $300,000 
has been provided by Order in Council, to 
meet the cost of interprovincial transfers of 
farm labour found to be necessary: these will 
be paid for wholly by the Dominion. 

A draft text of the Dominion-Provincial 
agreements is annexed to Order in Council 
P.C. 3492, May 12, which authorizes the 
Dominion Minister of Labour to enter into 
agreements with the provinces for the current 
year. 





Twenty-Sixth Session of the International Labour Conference 


Decisions Reached by Delegates from 41 Countries on Employment 
Problems, Social Security, and Post-War Reconstruction 


HE International Labour Conference, 
meeting at Philadelphia between April 20 
and May 12, gave consideration to the 
problems of employment, social security and 
reconstruction that will arise as the war draws 
to a close, and to the future policy and 
program of the International Labour Organ- 
ization and its status in the developing 
framework of post-war world organization. 
Delegates representing governments, 
employers and workers from 41 member 
states, including most of the United Nations 
and a few neutral countries, were in attend- 
ence at this, the first regular session of the 
Conference since the outbreak of the war, 
and the twenty-sixth in the series of meetings 
which had formerly been held annually at 
Geneva, Switzerland. Canada was strongly 
represented, and her delegates took an active 
part in the proceedings of the Conference. 
As a supplement to ‘this month’s Lasour 
Gazette, the official Report of the Canadian 
Government delegates is being printed, to- 
gether with the text of the Recommendations 
and Resolutions adopted by the Conference. 
The following is a brief outline of Confer- 
ence procedure and of the achievements of 
the twenty-sixth session. 


Conference Procedure 


Each Member State is entitled to send four 
delegates to the Conference, of whom two 
must be government delegates and the other 
two must represent respectively employers and 
workers. Each delegate may be accompanied 
by advisers who may not speak or vote except 
as authorized substitutes for the delegate. 

The decisions of the Conference are not 
binding on the Governments of Member 
States. They may take the form of draft 
international Conventions or Recommenda- 
tions, which are submitted to the Member 
States for consideration, and which each 
country is obligated to bring before the 
“authority or authorities within whose com- 
petence the matter lies, for the enactment of 
legislation or other action,” within 18 months 
at most after the closing of the Conference. 


Work of the Conference 


At the Philadelphia session the decisions of 
the Conference were embodied in the form 
of seven Recommendations for consideration 
by governments of Member States, and a 
number of Resolutions. An important 
feature of the Conference was its adoption in 
the form of a Declaration of the set of 
principles which’ has become known as the 
Philadelphia Charter. 


Philadelphia Charter—The Philadelphia 
Charter is a restatement, in the light of the 
changing world situation, of the aims and 
purposes of the JI.L.O. Pointing out that 
“lasting peace can be established only if it 
is based on social justice,” and that “poverty 
anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity 
everywhere,” the Declaration asserts the solemn 
obligation of the I.L.O. to further among 
the nations of the world programs which 
will achieve full employment and the raising 
of standards of living, social security, protec- 
tion for the life and health of workers, effective 
recognition of the right of collective bargain- 
ing, equality of educational and vocational 
opportunity, and other basic objectives. The 
I.L.0. has also the responsibility, in the words 
of the Declaration, “to examine and consider 
all international economic and _ financial 
policies” in the light of their contribution to 
human well-being, and to make appropriate 
recommendations. 


Employment—Three Recommendations 
were passed by the Conference having to do 
with employment. (These Recommendations 
emanated from a special committee of the 
Conference, whose chairman was Mr. Paul 
Martin, Canadian Government Delegate.) The 
first deals in detail with effective govern- 
mental organization for aiding workers in 
finding suitable employment and’ for enabling 
employers to find workers during the period 
of transition from war to peace. Among the 
points covered in the Recommendation are 
the collection in advance of information con- 
cerning manpower and employment trends; 
demobilization of the Armed Forces; indus- 
trial reconversion; use of the employment 
service; vocational guidance; training pro- 
grams; mobility of labour; and employment 
of juveniles, women, and disabled persons. 
The second Recommendation deals with the 
functions of the employment service in a 
long-term full employment program; and. the 
third, which relates to the national planning 
of public works, urges the preparation by 
Member States of long-term development 
programs which can be accelerated or slowed 
down according as employment throughout 
the country is at low or high levels. 

These three Recommendations were adopted 
by votes respectively of 102-0, 100-0, and, 102-0, 
with the Canadian delegates all voting for 
their adoption. 


Social Security—A comprehensive plan of 
social security measures similar in principle 
to the Beveridge and Marsh plans is out- 
lined: in the Income Security Recommenda- 
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tion. The Recommendation makes detailed 
proposals for a compulsory social insurance 
program to embrace “all contingencies in 
which an insured person is prevented from 
earning his living,’ and for a supplementary 
system of social assistance, which would in- 
clude a scheme of family allowances. The 
Recommendation was adopted by 92 votes to 
4, with six delegates abstaining from voting. 
The Canadian government and workers’ dele- 
gates voted for and the employers’ delegate 
against the plan. 

Proposals to the effect that public authori- 
ties should assume responsibility for extending 
full and complete medical care to all mem- 
bers of the community form the subject of 
another detailed Recommendation, adopted 
by a vote of 76 to 6, with 23 ‘abstentions. 
Two alternative techniques are offered for 
putting the plan into application: coverage 
through a health insurance scheme; andi cover- 
age through a public medical care service, 
with funds .raised by a special progressive 
tax, or from general revenue. The Canadian 
government and workers’ delegates voted in 
favour of this Recommendation, and the 
employers’ delegate against it. 

A third social security Recommendation, 
adopted by 100-0, aims at providing income 
security and medical .care for persons dis- 
charged: from the armed forces and assimi- 
lated services and from war employment. 


Dependent Territories—The final Recom- 
mendation passed by the Conference deals 
with minimum standards of social policy in 
dependent territories. 

Future Policy, Program and Status of the 
I.L.0O—The Conference had on its agenda 
questions as to the future status of the I.L.O. 
in relation to other international organizations 


(such as UNNRA and the United Nations 


Food Commission), and a variety of other. 


matters relating to the future policy and 
constitutional development of the I.L.O. It 
was considered that many of these questions 
could not be decided at the present session, 
and in order that they should not be allowed 
to lapse unsettled, the Canadian and United 
States government delegates with unanimous 
support brought forward. jointly a Resolution 
to establish machinery to deal with the 
questions between Conferences, in some cases 
through the Governing Body of the I.L.O., 
in other cases through a special continuing 
committee. . 

Federal States—-Among the matters referred 
to this Committee was a resolution brought 
forward by the Canadian workers’ delegate, 
Mr. Percy R. Bengough, making suggestions 
for action on draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations in federal countries, where the 
central government (as in Canada) does not 
have full authority over labour matters, 
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Recommendations to the United Nations — 
Two important Resolutions adopted by the 
Conference have to do with (a) recommenda- 
tions to the United Nations as to the 
measures required to be taken internationally 
as well as nationally to ensure full employ- 
ment, social security and rising standards of 
living; and (b) a draft set of social provi- 
sions for insertion in the Peace Treaties. The 
first of these offers a broad basis of sugges- 
tions for reconstruction planning, covering the 
field of international collaboration, and, on 
the national plane, such problems as rehabili- 
tation, policy on government-owned war 
industry, continuation or relaxation of war- 
time controls, tax measures, financing of 
reconversion projects, public works projects, 
improvement of workers’ opportunities, and 
other matters. The sécond Resolution, if 
concurred in by the United Nations, would 
bring about the insertion in the peace settle- 
ment among other things of a reaffirmation 
of the Philadelphia Charter and of a recog- 
nition by each signatory power of its “duty 
to maintain a high level of employment.” 

Occupied Countries—A Declaration by the 
delegations of the occupied countries of 
Europe represented at the Conference brought 
sharply to the attention of the other dele- 
gates the tragic difficulties facing those coun- 
tries, both now and when the time comes to 
attempt reconstruction. The Declaration laid 
stress on the intention to reconstruct free 
political institutions in the liberated countries. 
The Conference passed a Resolution expressing 
“the conviction that the heroic resistance of 
the occupied countries is one of the essential 
factors in the struggle of the United Nations 
against the common enemy,” and the desire 
to help promote the recovery of these 
countries. 


Statement by Canadian Government Delegate 


In a speech delivered at the annual meeting 
of the League of Nations Society in Montreal 
on May 26, Mr. Paul Martin summed up the 
achievements of the Conference. “Agreement 
was reached,” the declared, “on _ principles 
which a quarter of a century ago would have 
been labelled as revolutionary—labelled by 
beneficiaries of privileges as political, economic 
and social disaster.” Praising the tripartite 
structure of the I.L:0O., he said: “It was 
impressive to see representatives of Govern- 
ments, workers and employers in common 
assembly discussing objectively in the common 
interest problems of domestic and interna- 
tional concern.” The I.L.0., he considered, 
was a practical example of the way in which 
the thnee partners in industry are capable of 
co-operating and working together. “I would 
hope,” he continued, “that we might in 
Canada recognize more fully in practice the 
advantages of this tripartite arrangement.” 


Juvenile Employment Committees in Great Britain 


Advisory Services for Binplovers and Young Workers 


A JUVENILE Employment Committee or 

Juvenile Advisory Committee is attached 
to many of the employment offices in Britain 
with the object of facilitating the placing 
in suitable employment of young persons 
between 14 and 18 years of age. The 
committees also give some supervision to 
juveniles in the first critical years of employ- 
ment when they may move from job to job 
with little direction or, become unemployed 
for varying periods. A general description of 
the organization and work of these committees 
is given below. 

Under the Labour Exchanges Act, 1909, the 
Board of Trade, which administered the Act, 
after consulting the Education Authorities, 
laid down in 1910 special rules with regard 
to the registration of juvenile applicants for 
employment. Included in these rules, as 
revised in 1935, were the following stipula- 
tions: 


Local advisory committees for juvenile em-_ 


ployment shall be established in such areas as 
the Minister of Labour may think expedient. 
These committees shall include persons possess- 
ing experience or knowledge of education or of 
other conditions affecting young persons, 
appointed after consulting such authorities, 
bodies and persons as the Minister of Labour 
thinks best qualified to advise him, and shall 
also include persons representing employers and 
workpeople, together with a chairman appointed 
by the Board. 

It shall be the duty of a local advisory 
committee to give advice to the Minister of 
Labour with regard to the management of any 

mployment Exchange in its district in rela- 
tion to juvenile applicants for employment. 

Subject to these rules a local advisory com- 
mittee may take steps, either by themselves or 
in co-operation with any other bodies or persons 
to give information, advice and assistance to 
boys and girls and their parents with respect 
to choice of occupation and other matters 
bearing upon the employment of juveniles, 

The Minister of Labour may establish special 
advisory committees for juvenile employment 
to consider and advise him upon matters per- 
taining to the employment of boys and girls 
arising in any region or district he may think 
fit. He may also establish special advisory 
committees, after consultation with such edu- 
cational or industrial interests as he may 
think expedient, to advise and assist in the 
placing in employment of any special class or 
classes of boys and girls. (Added in 1935.) 

Later in 1910, the Education (Choice of 
Employment) Act was passed. This statute 
gave to local Education Authorities 
power to make arrangements, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Education, for giving 
lo boys and girls under 17 years of age assist- 
ance with respect to the choice of suitable 


and 


employment, by means of the collection 
i the 


the communication of information and 
furnishing of advice. 

The age limit was raised to 18 by the 
Education Act, 1921. 

Two kinds of committees for juvenile em- 
ployment developed: advisory committees 
for juvenile employment appointed by the 
Minister of Labour and juvenile employment 
committees appointed by the local Education 
Authorities. The constitution and functions 
of the two types are very similar. They con- 
tain representatives of the local Education 
Authority within whose area they operate, of 
teachers, of representatives of employers and 
workpeople in the principal local industries 
and other persons having a special knowledge 
of, or special interest in, matters concerning 
the welfare of boys and girls. The Minister 
of Labour has recommended that each com- 
mittee should have at least two women mem- 
bers and that one-third of the committee 
should consist of employers and workers 
nominated by local employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. Members serve without remun- 
eration for terms of two or three years. 

The chief duties of the committees are: (1) 
to advise boys and girls and their parents, 
especially at the time the juvenile leaves 
school, on the choice of a suitable occupation; 
(2) to help to obtain the required employ- 
ment; (3) to try to meet the demands of 
trade and industry for young labour; (4) to 
keep in touch with boys and girls during the 
early years of their industrial life. 

An advisory committee for juvenile employ- 
ment works through the juvenile department 
of the employment exchange to which the 
committee is attached, the employment officer, 
acting as secretary to the committee. In the 
case of the local Education Authorities, 
juvenile employment bureaux have been estab- 
lished. Wherever there are juvenile employ- 
ment bureaux, they administer unemployment 
insurance for juveniles. 

At first, the Board of Education. supervised 
the juvenile employment committees and the 
Minister of Labour was responsible only for 
the committees attached to the employment 
exchanges. But in 1927, both systems were 
brought under the Ministry of Labour. Both 
types of committees are financed by the 
Ministry of Labour and are required to sub- 
mit annual reports to it. Officers of the 
Ministry may attend the meetings of any com- 
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mittee and inspect the work of the juvenile 
employment bureaux operated by Education 
Authorities. Problems common to all com- 
mittees are studied by the National Advisory 
Councils for Juvenile Employment, one for 
England and Wales and one for Scotland. 
The Councils are composed of representatives 
of juvenile committees, employers’ and 
workers’ organizations and educational authori- 
ties. 

In 1988 there were 107 local Education 
Authorities operating juvenile employment 
bureaux and committees and 200 juvenile 
advisory committees appointed by the Minis- 
try of Labour were attached to its employ- 
ment exchanges. In general, the Education 
Authorities exercise their powers in the larger 
urban centres with the exception of London, 
Bristol and Sheffield, while the juvenile 
advisory committees serve these cities and 
the smaller centres. Throughout Scotland the 
Ministry of Labour carries on all choice of 
employment work except in Edinburgh where 
a joint scheme has been administered by the 
Education Authority and the Ministry since 
1911. 


Work of the Committees 


For the remainder of this article the term 
‘Juvenile employment committee” is used in 
relation to either a “juvenile advisory com- 
mittee” or a “juvenile employment committee”. 
- The greatest problem before the committees 
has been getting in touch with boys and girls 
seeking employment. In 1934 it was estimated 
by the National Advisory Councils that 25 
per cent of juveniles between 14 and 18 
obtained employment through an exchange or 
juvenile employment bureau and that about 
one-third of the boys and girls leaving school 
received expert individual advice on the choice 
of a career before taking their first job, and 
probably 65 per cent of the school-leavers 
obtained official advice, individually or col- 
lectively, in selecting an occupation or obtain- 
ing employment. 

In 1934 unemployment insurance was ex- 
tended to cover juveniles under 16 and over 
the statutory school-leaving age. Under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act young persons 
between 14 and 18 must report at an employ- 
ment exchange or bureau to obtain or exchange 
their insurance books and to apply for benefit. 
They are thus brought into touch with the 
committees as soon as they enter insurable 
employment. Another means of contact is 
through voluntary organizations which co- 
operate with the committees by directing their 
juvenile members to seek the advice of the 
committees on problems of employment. 

War conditions have also brought a larger 
proportion of juveniles to the employment 
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In peacetime there is no com- 
pulsion on young persons to obtain jobs 
through an employment exchange. Since the 
war, under the Essential Work Orders and the 
Undertakings (Restriction on Engagement) 
Order, the volume of juvenile labour passing 
through the exchanges has greatly increased. 
Each committee devises its own methods. 
Most committees get in touch with children 
about to leave school by means of a school 
conference. This is held near the end of the 
term and parents are invited to. attend. 
Addresses are given by members of the com- 
mittees and by employers and workers from 
the local industries to acquaint parents and 
pupils with the fields of employment open in 
the area, to point out the factors which 
should be considered in choosing a job and to 
urge them to use the facilities of the employ- 
ment offices. Often films on industrial life 
are shown and pamphlets distributed describ- 
ing employment opportunities in the local 
trades. Tours of local plants may be arranged. 
In addition, most committees have the 
schools fill out report cards on all pupils leav- 
ing school so that they will have on file 
information on the educational record of 
each child, his capabilities, character and 
vocational plans if any. If reports are also 
obtained from the school medical officer, the 
committees can consider the fitness of the 
child for various types of employment. 
Children and their parents who indicate at 
the school conference or on the report cards 
that they wish individual advice are invited 
to attend for interviews either at the school 
or at the employment office. Members of 
the committees take turns in sitting on the 
interviewing sub-committees and may be 
assisted by teachers, employers, workers or 
other persons not on the juvenile committees. 
If possible each interviewing sub-committee 
includes at least one employer and worker. 


exchanges. 


_ Holding the interviews at the school has the 


advantage of placing the child in familiar 
surroundings, facilitating attendance and 
securing the co-operation of school officials 
who know the child. On the other hand, those 
who are interviewed at an employment. office 
become acquainted with its facilities from the 
outset and are more likely to return to it 
for help when changing jobs. Interviewing 
committees may sit in the evening when 
parents can attend. 

In order to give useful vocational guidance, 
committees must have full information re- 
garding both the young person seeking advice 
and the local employment field. For many 
juveniles they have school reports on file. 
For others they must obtain the information 
from the child, his parents, teachers, em- 
ployers and other persons who know him. 
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Some committees of local Education Authori- 


ties in co-operation with the National Insti- 


tute for Industrial Psychology have experi- 
mented in the use of psychological tests to 
estimate the capacities of boys and girls in 
relation to various types of employment but 
the National Advisory Councils for Juvenile 
Employment in their 1934 report stated that 

Psychological tests alone cannot in our view 
afford a sufficient basis for giving advice to 
the individual upon choice of career. 

Knowledge of local industry is usually 
obtained through surveys and personal visits 
to employers. Some committees prepare 
booklets or leaflets on local trades such as 
the “Guide to Employment for London Boys 
and Girls”. 

The advice given depends on the in- 
dividual’s needs. If the committee considers 
that the child would benefit from further 
education and his parents are not in urgent 
need of his earnings, he is advised to continue 
at school, and courses of study may be sug- 
gested which will lead to a suitable career. 
If the child is to take employment, the 
committee endeavours to guide him into an 
expanding trade with opportunities for train- 
ing and promotion and into an occupation 
suited to his capacities and _ inclinations. 
Wherever possible committees advise boys 
and girls to enter industry as apprentices or 
learners. 

Committees assist juveniles to obtain suit- 
able jobs through the employment exchanges. 
The British Ministry of Labour in a recent 
memorandum to employment officers declared 
that 

No employment can be regarded as really 
satisfactory for the young unless the manage- 
ment is actively conscious of its responsibility 
for the future of the boys and girls whom it 
employs. 

Unfortunately a number of factors may mili- 
tate against satisfactory placings. Often the 
child’s parents cannot afford, or think they 
cannot afford, to let him take an apprentice- 
ship or job with good prospects for the future 
when higher earnings may be obtained im- 
mediately in less desirable jobs. Many young 
persons and their parents are prejudiced 
against certain occupations such as domestic 
service or coal mining. Employers with the 
best openings may recruit privately so that 
the employment offices do not have satisfac- 
tory vacancies to offer. @ommittees can 
attempt to remedy this situation by pointing 
out to employers the advantages of hiring 
young workers through an employment office 
and by urging those with satisfactory open- 
ings to employ a larger proportion of 
juveniles. They can also try to improve con- 
ditions of work so that unsuitable jobs become 
more satisfactory and to overcome prejudices 
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against certain types of employment. In large 
centres a fair distribution of suitable vacan- 
cies among employment offices can be 
arranged by means of a clearing-house. 

In most places the number of satisfactory 
openings may be insufficient to meet the 
demand and committees will be forced to 
offer less suitable jobs to many young per- 
sons or to offer none. In an early handbook 
for juvenile advisory committees, it was 
observed: 

The point of importance is not whether 
vacancies of the less satisfactory kind shall be 
filled or not filled—they will be filled in any 
case—but whether they shall be filled with the 
knowledge or without the knowledge of the 
Labour Exchange ... It is best that they 
should be filled with the knowledge and under 
the supervision of the advisory committees. 

However, the latter should point out to the 
young person and if possible to his parents 
the reasons why a particular job is not satis- 
factory and should impress upon the juvenile 
that such a job is to be regarded as a 
temporary expedient only. 


Follow-Up Work 


Moreover, by careful follow-up work juvenile 
employment committees can mitigate some 
of the evils of blind-alley or unsuitable employ- 
ments. They can watch for’more satisfactory 
openings to which the juveniles may be trans- 
ferred. They can encourage the boys and 
girls to train for better positions by attending 
night school or persuade their employers to 
grant them time off for day-continuation 
classes. They can assist young persons to get 
in touch with social and recreational clubs 
which can sometimes compensate for the lack 
of stimulation and the monotony of many 
jobs. They may be able to influence employers 
to improve the conditions of work. 

Follow-up of juveniles placed in satisfactory 
jobs is also important. As the Ministry of 


- Labour pointed out in its circular to local 


education authorities engaged in choice of 
employment work in 1935: 


The first object of this is to ensure, on the 
one hand, that the child settles down con- 
tentedly in employment and makes due pro- 
gress in his industrial career, and on the other 
that the employer is satisfied so far as possible 
with the quality of service given. At the same 
time the committee can assure itself that the 
general welfare of the child has not suffered 
by the transition from educational to indus- 
trial life. If this industrial supervision is 
adequately carried out, it should serve also as 
a valuable means of testing the suitability of 
employment found for juveniles and the effec- 
tiveness of the advisory and placing work of 
the committee. 


Methods of keeping in touch with juveniles 
placed in employment vary. Often the boy or 
girl is given a card of introduction to his or 
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her prospective employer who is requested 
to mail the card back to the employment office 
if he hires the applicant. A member of the 
juvenile employment committee visits the 
establishment about six weeks later to see 
what progress is being made and whether the 
employer is satisfied. On this visit a canvass 
may also be made for other vacancies. Further 
visits may be necessary in the case of juveniles 
in unsatisfactory jobs or those who need 
special supervision for any reason. Occa- 
sionally, visits are made to a child’s home if 
the parents’ attitude or home conditions are 
hindering the child’s progress or if the com- 
mittee has lost touch with the child. In some 
areas arrangements have been made with 
employers of juveniles to forward periodic 
reports to the exchange. Sometimes a 
standard report form is prepared by the com- 
mittee. Often the co-operation of factory 
doctors and welfare officers is enlisted to watch 
the progress of delicate or difficult children. 
Young persons are urged to drop into the 
employment office frequently to report pro- 
gress and talk over problems. If they are 
unable to do this, they are asked to send 
postcards or notes. Many committees hold 
“open evenings” at the offices during which 
juveniles and their parents may obtain further 
advice and assistance in problems of employ- 
ment, information about apprenticeship, edu- 
cational courses, emigration, etc. Sometimes 
written invitations are sent to recently placed 
juveniles and their parents or to those with 
whom employers have reported difficulties. 
Attendance at the employment office is not 
compulsory but the sub-committees of the 
Juvenile employment committees which con- 
duct supervisory interviews have been able to 
help a great many boys and girls discover the 
cause of an unsatisfactory attitude to a job 
and remove it before dismissal or resignation 
became necessary. For example, one girl 
reported that she did not like her work because 
it was dirty and soiled her clothes. At the 
committee’s suggestion, the employer over- 
came this objection by supplying overalls. 
Supervisory sub-committees also advise young 
persons on the use of leisure, encourage them 
to continue their education and join clubs and 
in general act as a steadying influence on 
juveniles who might otherwise drift from job 
to job. Juveniles needing special advice or 
asistance are put in touch with the appro- 
priate agencies such as health authorities, 
social welfare officers and education authorities. 


Additional Functions 


Special arrangements are made by most 
committees for groups of juveniles requiring 
slightly different treatment from the average 
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child who takes up a job on leaving elemen- 
tary school. Some appoint sub-committees 
to deal with secondary school pupils, mentally 
and physically defective children, juveniles 
transferred from one area to another, and 
so on. In many areas secondary school 
teachers have been added to the committees 
or form advisory bodies to asisst the com- 
mittees. The Associations of Headmasters 
and Headmistresses in London have estab- 
lished their own juvenile employment com- 
mittees for secondary school children. Advice 
on careers for secondary school pupils is avail- 
able in a series of pamphlets published by the 
Ministry of Labour. Committees report that 
an undue proportion of children with secondary 
education seek “white-collar” jobs. To secure 
a greater variety of both vacancies and appli- 
cants, regional committees and councils have 
been organized by the Ministry to deal with 
secondary school pupils over wider areas than 
are covered by local employment committees. 

Special care has to be exercised in advising 
and placing physically and mentally defective 
children and they usually require additional 
supervision. Committees seek positions for 
them with sympathetic employers offering 
exceptionally favourable conditions of work 
and usually enlist the co-operation of some 
voluntary organization to watch over the 
child after he has been placed and to report 
to the committee on his progress. They often 
refer such juveniles to agencies which can 
provide them with special training or medical 
assistance. The Edinburgh committee has 
established careers committees in special 
schools for handicapped children. 

At first, committees were reluctant to place 
boys and girls away from home _ because 
juvenile wages were seldom sufficient to sup- 
port a young person in lodgings and additional 
problems of supervision were involved. How- 
ever, the lack of employment opportunities 
in the depressed mining areas made it neces- 
sary to begin a policy of industrial transference 
in 1928. Under the scheme, which was later 
extended to other areas with a surplus of 
juvenile labour, the Government provided 
travelling expenses, a maintenance allowance 
if the wages were inadequate to meet the cost 
of living away from home, and assistance in 
emergencies such as illness or temporary un- 
employment. No juvenile is transferred 
without his parents’ consent. Juvenile employ- 
ment committees in the depressed areas select 
young persons for transfer and those in the 
recelving areas see that suitable accommoda- 
tion is available, make arrangements for 
receiving transferred juveniles and put them 
in touch with churches and social clubs. They 
secure the co-operation of voluntary organiza- 
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tions in after-care work for transferred boys 
and girls or set up special care committees 
of their own. In the 10-year period, 1928-38, 
over 70,000 boys and girls were transferred 
under the scheme. 

Juvenile employment committees also con- 
cern themselves with general problems of 
juvenile employment. They make studies of 
hours or other conditions in local industries 
and try to persuade employers to improve 
them. In some areas they have attempted to 
decasualize certain types of employment and 
to control street-trading by a local licensing 
system requiring juveniles to obtain their 
licences through the committees. They are 
interested in the enforcement of child-labour 
laws and often make proposals for new legis- 
lation. Through personal’ contact, addresses 
to local societies and public meetings of 
parents, employers, workers and teachers they 
arouse community interest in problems affect- 
ing juveniles. 

However, it was soon recognized that most 
of the problems could not be solved by 
individual local committees. In 1928 the two 
National Advisory Councils for Juvenile 
Employment, one for England and Wales and 
one for Scotland, were established to carry 
out nation-wide studies. They have pub- 
lished reports on the hours of boys and girls 
in unregulated trades, unemployment insurance 
for juveniles, junior instruction centres for 
unemployed youth and other related questions. 
Local committees assist in these studies by 
supplying statistics and reports on conditions 
in their areas. The present scheme of 
Approved Courses of Instruction which 
juvenile claimants for unemployment insur- 
ance are required to attend and which others 
may attend was based on a recommendation 
of the National Advisory Councils. 
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Conclusion 


In 1922 about 113,000 vacancies for juveniles 
were filled through the local offices. In 19388 
the number had risen to 500,000. In 1931, 
the Royal Commission on Unemployment 
Insurance stated: “A much larger proportion 
of the total number of engagements is effected 
through official agencies in the case of juveniles 
than in the case of adults.” 

Statistics of placings, however, cannot serve 
as a basis for judging the worth of the com- 
mittees. As was pointed out by an officer of 
the Ministry of Labour before the Committee 
inquiring into the Work of the Employment 
Exchanges in 1920, 

The object of the Juvenile Employment Ex- 
changes and Committees is not primarily to 
adjust the supply of labour to the demand but 
to direct juvenile labour in such a way that .as 
many boys and girls as possible may be assured 
of a future career suited to their qualifications 
and in general to aim at an improvement in 
the existing condition of juvenile employment. 

The Departmental Committee on Juvenile 
Education in relation to Employment after the 
War which reported in 1916 and 1917 was 
greatly impressed with the value of the com- 
mittees and urged the extension of the scheme 
to all parts of Great Britain. The British 
Ministry of Labour and National Service 
during the present war is also looking to the 
committees for help in the post-war period. 
It has stated in a 1943 memorandum to em- 
ployment offices: 

The work of Committees has made no small 
contribution during the past quarter of a 
century to strengthening the hands of the 
Department in the task of helping the young 
workers of this country. During the days of 
depression they did valiant work and mitigated 
to a considerable degree the worst ills of that 
time. In wartime the need of their services 
may be less apparent but it is there, and during 
the period of resettlement in the course of 
transition to peace conditions there will be 
undoubtedly many ways in which they can give 
advice and support. 


Joint Production Machinery in Great Britain 


Employers and Workers Join Forces to Increase Production 


HE International Labour Office has re- 
cently published an extensive study on 
British Joint Production Machinery (Studies 
and Reports, Series A (Industrial Relations) 
No. 43).* It is the latest of a number of 
reports on different aspects of wartime labour 
supply and production problems which the 
Office has prepared for meetings of Canadian 
and United States Government officials, em- 
ployers and workers. An earlier report entitled 
Joint Production Committees in Great Britain 
(Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 42) was 
presented to one of these meetings,in Feb- 
ruary, 1943 (L.G., 1943, p. 306). Discussions 
at the meeting showed the need for a fuller 
report and a member of the staff of the Office 
therefore spent the summer of 1943 in Britain 
studying the machinery in action. It was 
found that the joint production (labour-man- 
agement) committees and similar bodies ih 
individual workshops depended for their effec- 
tiveness on joint machinery of national and 
regional scope and the report was therefore 
expanded to include a description of this 
machinery. 
Origins 


It is stated at the beginning of the report 
that the development during the present war 
of consultation between employers, workers 
and the Government on a national and re- 
gional basis and of employer-worker consul- 
tation in individual plants owes much to the 
firm belief in Great Britain “in the estab- 
lished processes of collective bargaining, that 
grow out of a long and generally satisfactory 
experience of organized industrial relations 
and a tradition of self-government of indus- 
try”. The machinery with which the present 
report is concerned, however, is to be clearly 
distinguished from the background of normal 
collective bargaining since its purpose is not to 
deal with wages, hours and other conditions 
of work but to devise means of solving produc- 
tion problems including the closely related 
problem of labour supply. 

Moreover, the movement is to be distin- 
guished ‘from the shop steward movement of 
the last war which “was partly a defensive 
action by the workers against innovations, and 
partly a constructive move to secure a place 
in the direction and not merely in the regula- 
tion of industry”. It is also to be distinguished 





*May be obtained from the International Labour 
Office, 3480 University Street, Montreal, at $1.25 per 
copy. 


from the recommendations made towards the 
end of the last war by the Whitley Committee 
on Relations between Employers and Em- 
ployed. This Committee proposed that work- 
ers should be given “a greater opportunity of 
participating in the discussions about, and ad- 
justment of those parts of industry by which 
they are most affected” by means of plant, 
regional and national joint councils in indus- 
tries where trade unions and employers’ asso- 
ciations were already well established and that 
trade boards should be set up in industries 
where there were no collective agreements 
regulating conditions of work. The shop 
steward and joint council movements were 
part of the background of industrial responsi- 
bility from which the present movement 
stemmed. The latter, however, arcse much 
more directly from the workers’ demand for 
a direct part in the planning of production, 
and “this demand, when taken up by the 
national trade union movement, has led to 
the more integrated system of workers’ com- 
mittees, related on the one hand to trade 
union organization, and on the other to the 
official production organization”. 

The aim in establishing joint production 
machinery in the present war has been to con- 
tribute to the solution of the numerous tech- 
nical problems which have arisen, particularly 
in rapidly expanding industries, to secure a 
better distribution of skilled workers in essen- 
tial occupations and to facilitate the upgrad- 
ing of workers. The machinery has developed 
gradually as needs changed. At first there 
was a highly centralized system with both 
departmental responsibility and employer- 
worker consultation concentrated at the 
national level. At the same time, however, a 
movement for joint production committees 
was afoot and it received a great fillip early 
in 1942 when two national agreements were 
signed to provide for the establishment of 
such committees in the Royal Ordnance Fac- 
torles and in private munitions and .metal- 
working plants. The development of regional 
and district machinery lagged until the issue 
in May, 1942, of the Report of the Citrine 
Committee on Regional Boards, but since then 
there has been considerable devolution of 
executive authority from the centre to the 
regions, and facilities for bringing employers 
and workers into the picture at the regional 
level have been improved. Another recom- 
mendation of the Citrine Committee is being 
put into effect by the steady integration of 
the jcint production committees in individual 
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plants with the regional and national machin- 
ery so that problems which cannot be solved in 
the plant may be referred to the regional and 
national advisory bodies. 


Description of the Machinery 


War production policy is ultimately deter- 
mined, of course, by the War Cabinet and 
policy within particular fields is the responsi- 
bility of the Ministers concerned. Provision 
has been made, nevertheless, for securing the 
advice of employers’ and workers’ represen- 
tatives at every stage in the formulation and 
application of both production and labour 
supply programs. 

The Minister of Production is responsible 
for co-ordinating production policy and the 
National Production Advisory Council, com- 
prising representatives of the national em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations and the 
employer and worker vice-chairmen of the 
regional boards, advises the Minister as to 
the effects on industry both nationally and 
regionally of production policies. Parallel to 
the Production Advisory Council is the 
National Joint Advisory Council of the Minis- 
ter of Labour and National Service, or per- 
haps rather the Joint Advisory Committee, a 
smaller body formed from the membership of 
the Council which meets much more fre- 
quently. This Committee, however, is not 
immediately concerned with production prob- 
lems, but rather with labour supply and indus- 
trial relations policies. Advice on special 
aspects of production policy is given by 
numerous other joint consultative bodies 
which have been set up by the Ministers of 
Production and Labour and also by the 
various supply departments and the Minister 
of Fuel and Power. 

In each of the eleven regions into which the 
country is divided there is a board consisting 
of the regional controller of the Ministry of 
Production as chairman, the regional repre- 
sentatives of all the departments most directly 
concerned and employers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives. This board is responsible for co- 
ordinating production and manpower policies 
in the region and thus the employer and 
worker representatives here perform some ad- 
ministrative functions. ‘The regional boards 
have set up district committees consisting of 
the district office manager of the Ministry of 
Production and employers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives. 

Joint production committees in individual 
plants, or labour-management committees as 
they are called on this continent, are sponsored 
by both the national trade unions and employ- 
ers’ associations, with the result that they are 
being widely accepted even though there is no 
obligation to establish them. It is now be- 
coming accepted practice that questions on 
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which the workers’ and management sides: 
cannot agree or matters such as the late arrival! 
of raw materials which are beyond their con- 
trol, will be referred to the regional boards. 
By their constitutions, as set forth in the 
agreements under which they are established,. 
the plant committees are firmly linked with 
the trade union movement. They may not 
discuss matters which are within the scope of 
collective bargaining, their functions being 
limited to giving advice to management on 
problems of production and the utilization of 
manpower. The appendices to the I.L.0. 
report include extracts from the annual re- 
ports, agenda and minutes of actual commit- 
tees showing some of the results achieved in 
various plants in improving production 
methods, welfare facilities, etc. 


Value of the Machinery 


Some consideration is given at the conclu- 
sion of the report to the value of this joimt 
production machinery. No attempt is made 
to assess in detail the achievements of the 
various bodies which have been set up but 
favourable opinions from trade union, em- 
ployer and Government sources are cited. The: 
Minister of Aircraft Production said in a letter 
to the I.L.O. that 


In my view industrial efficiency is largely 
a problem of human relationships and the best 
way to achieve it is to seek the highest possible 
level of willing co-operation between the various 
sections of industry; that is to say, between 
managements, designers and workers. One of 
the most important methods of achieving this 
co-operation is the establishment of joint. pro- 
duction committees. Through such committees 
workers and technicians, with their store of 
practical knowledge, can contribute to the 
smooth and efficient running of their factories, 
and managements can, by explaining the nature 
of their technical problems and difficulties, 
deepen the understanding, and win the confi- 
dence of their rank and file workers. 


The author of the I.L.O. report suggests that 
a study of the British experience might be 
valuable for other countries and for the post- 
war world :— 


The details and even some of the principles 
of this experiment would clearly be inapplic- 
able outside Great Britain. Nevertheless, 
British experience suggests some national and 
international parallels. For Federal countries, 
it suggests that wide measures of decentraliza- 
tion are possible without. disregarding ‘basic 
principles and methods. For other countries 
where industrial relations are in an_ initial 
stage, it suggests that the discussion of griev- 
ances and the negotiation of agreements are 
not the sole aim of industrial policy. On the 
international plane, it suggests that interna- 
tional labour legislation, negotiated by Govern- 
ments, employers and workers, may be paral- 
leled by similar collaboration in the considera- 
tion of such questions as international public 
works, international migration, and international] 
problems resulting from thie operation of 
particular industries. 


Convention of Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario 


TTENDANCE at the Annual Convention 
of the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations as held in Toronto in April was 
the largest on record. More than 4,500 persons 
from 142 towns and cities and _ including 
representatives from five Canadian provinces 
and nine of the United States, were present. 
Numerous administrators and other experts 
in the industrial accident prevention field, 
from both Canada and the United States, 
contributed to the program of addresses and 
‘discussions. 

Mr. William Morrison, K.C., chairman of the 
‘Workmen’s Compensation Board in Ontario, 
‘traced the development of compensation 
legislation in that province, from 1915 to 
the present time. He pointed out that over 
‘a period of years, there had been a progressive 
increase in benefits to injured workers or their 
dependents,-with full hospitalization and medi- 
cal attention. But, “although the accident 
hazard had gone up the accident cost had gone 
down”. He suggested that this decrease in 
assessments was due to three things: (1) 
efficient accident prevention; (2) an increase 
in the knowledge and use of first aid; (3) the 
great progress made in providing medical 
care for injured workers. 

In an outline description of the safety opera- 
tions of General Motors Corporation at De- 
troit, Mr. H. W. Anderson, Vice-President 
of the company, stated: “In looking back over 
our safety experience, we find that our safety 
record is largely due to the application of six 
general principles ..... These principles are: 
(1) interest in safety on the part of top man- 
agement; (2) a definitely established safety 
organization throughout the supervisory organ- 
ization to each individual employee; (3) ade- 
quate and capable full-time safety personnel; 
(4) written safety procedure and instructions 
for each occupation; (5) thorough safety in- 
struction of new employees; (6) stimulation 
of interest in safety on the part of every em- 
ployee”. 

In a graphic description of the losses to the 
war effort resulting from industrial accidents, 
Dr. J. H. Couch, of the Department of Surgery, 
University of Toronto, stated: “Since the 
start of the war, we, in Canada—not the 
United States—but in Canada, have lost 
enough time due to industrial accidents to 
have produced eight more super battleships 
and—not or—50 more destroyers . and— 
not or—4,500 more medium sized bombers and 
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20,000 tanks. We have lost enough time to 
have produced those items, or their corre- 
sponding parts in other munitions.” 

Mr. E. E. Sparrow, Works Manager, Im- 
perial Varnish and Colour Co., in the course 
of his address, referred to the “sponsor sys- 
tem”, by which an older employee was made 
responsible for a certain time for the new em- 
ployee, to see that he or she learned the ways 
of the plant. He suggested that in nearly 
every instance a new employee was anxious to 
please. There was, he said, generally a certain 
amount of fear of accidents and, for that 
reason, too often new employees were injured. 
For that reason, he felt that it was necessary 
to develop confidence in new employees 
coupled at the same time with a desire to do 
a good job. 

Mr. E. D. Morgan, Canadian National Car- 
bon Co., Limited, the newly elected President 
of the Association, in his address to the con- 
vention, asserted that it was his belief that 
accident prevention can be divided into three 
phases: “(1) create interest; (2) find out the 
facts; (3) take action based on the facts.” 
With respect to the first point he asserted that 
management and workers alike must be suffi- 
ciently interested so that all will co-operate 
actively in any safety program that may be set 
up. This co-operation cannot be obtained by 
mere chance. The second phase, that of ascer- 
taining the facts about accidents, their types, 
their nature, and their causes, not only in 
specific plants, but in others as well, should 
lead naturally into taking essential action. It 
was in this phase that Mr. Morgan felt the 
Industrial Accidents Prevention Associations 
could be of the most tangible assistance in 
preventing accidents in individual plants. He 
pointed out that the Associations are com- 
prised of 17 classes of industry formed into 10 
Class Safety Associations. The directors of 
the class associations meet several times each 
year to discuss accidents and types of acci- 
dents and are thus in a good position to give 
current service in reducing the number and 
preventing the recurrence of these accidents. 

Mr. J. C. Macfarlane, K.C., Vice-President 
of the Canadian General Electric Co., stressed 
the need for stimulative leadership by man- 
agement which should provide ample authority 
or directives to install safety devices and 
educational measures. But, he declared, it was 
essential that the workers must contribute 
their active and full co-operation, if progress 
was to be made. 


Conditions in Aluminum Industry Reported on by 
Quebec Commission 


; pats) extensive study of the conditions of 
work of potmen employed by the 
Aluminum Company of Canada in two plants 
at Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, has recently been 
made by a three-man Commission appointed 
by the Minister of Labour for Quebec. A 
dispute between the company and the workers 
in regard to the number of aluminum pots 
which each man should be required to watch 
led to the appointment of the Commission 
to determine the best arrangement of the work 
in the potrooms having regard to technical 
and human factors. The commissioners were 
Dr. F. J. Tourangeau, Director of Industrial 
Hygiene, Quebec Department of Health and 
Social Welfare, J. A. Isabelle, head potman at 
Shawinigan Falls and P. EH. Radley, manager 
of the plants at Arvida. The Commission’s 
report was presented on March 11 and con- 
tained a bibliography on industrial fatigue. 


Study of Health and Fatigue 


After making statistical studies of labour 
turnover, absences, illness and accidents in the 
potrooms, subjecting groups of workers to 
medical and radiological examinations and 
fatigue tests and having the atmospheric con- 
ditions of the potrooms tested, the Commission 
concluded that there was no sign of chronic 
industrial fatigue among the potmen and no 
evidence that their health was seriously affected 
by their conditions of work. Absence, sick- 
ness and accident rates at Shawinigan Falls 
were found to be generally below the rates 
reported for American industries of a similar 
nature. The absence rate was higher in the 
potrooms than in the other departments in 
five of the seven years, 1937-48, but turnover 
was lower in the potrooms except in 1937, 1942 
and 1943. In plant No. 2, which had been put 
into operation in 1942, labour turnover was 
greater than in plant No. 1. The Commission 
attributed this to less rigid physical standards 
in the selection of workers for plant No. 2, 
more inexperienced employees, and the fact 
that the work was harder in this plant. 

The records of the Relief Association of 
Shawinigan Falls showed that the potmen 
who were members appeared to have fewer 
illnesses than workers in other departments. 
The statements of 13 physicians who had prac- 
tised in Shawinigan Falls also failed to 
establish that the potmen’s health was affected 
by their work. Medical and radiological tests 
-of groups of potmen revealed some signs of 


¢ 


abnormal lung and bone conditions caused by 
dust and fluorine in the air of the potrooms 
among those with more than two years of 
service but none of the conditions was con- 
sidered serious. The Commission considered 
that a large number of men would have to be 
examined before definite conclusions could be 
reached on the prevalence of these conditions 
among potmen. 

Physiological tests for fatigue given to 32 
potmen did not show any signs of chronic 
fatigue but did reveal that workers who used a 
hammer to break the crust on the pots in order 
to introduce ore needed more rests than those 
who used a machine. It was observed that 
all signs of fatigue disappeared in the 16 hours 
between shifts. 


Recommendations 


The Commission recommended annual 
medical examinations for potmen and main- 
tenance of a high physical standard in selecting 
men for the work. It also urged improvement 
in the ventilating system at plant No. 1 and 
a study of the question in plant No. 2 as the 
atmosphere of both plants was very dusty and 
in plant No. 1 the concentrations of fluorine 
found in the air were unduly high. It recom- 
mended that efforts should be made to reduce 
the temperature of the potrooms in the sum- 
mer. The Commission considered the lighting 
inadequate and proposed a minimum standard 
of 10 foot-candles for potrooms and 15 foot- 
candles under the travelling cranes. 

Considering the problem of how many pots 
each worker could reasonably be expected to 
attend, the Commission observed that it had 
been the custom to assign seven pots to each 
man in summer and eight in winter. The 
National Catholic Syndicate of the Aluminum 
Industry, claimed that seven was sufficient all 
year round as the work was very arduous, 
the workers were exposed to fumes, dust, and 
extremes of temperature, and during the war 
added burdens had been placed on the older 
workers through the employment of many 
inexperienced workers of a lower physical 
standard. During the inquiry the number of 
pots assigned to each worker in plant No. 2 
had been reduced to 74 under a temporary 
compromise suggested by the Commission. 

The Commission was of the opinion that 
no step should be taken in wartime which 
would diminish production per man unless it 
was proved to be desirable from a health 
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viewpoint. Since the investigation showed 
that even potmen with many years of service 
did not appear to be harmed by the work, it 
concluded that the arrangement of work at 
plant No. 1 was satisfactory. It recommended 
certain modifications in the system at plant 
No. 2 where the work was harder due to a 
different type of pot and different methods. 
It proposed that each man should be assigned 
7% pots and the work lightened further by 
reducing from three to two the number of 
times per shift that each worker must break 
the crust on the pot and by relieving potmen 
of responsibility for taking specimens from 
the pots. 

The Commission observed that the alum- 
inum industry must continue to increase its 
output per man-hour if it wished to compete 
in world markets after the war, but it con- 
sidered that this could only be done by the 
introduction of new methods and labour-saving 
machinery. It recommended that in order to 
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determine the number of pots which each man 
could be expected to supervise under such new 
conditions, a table should be drawn up showing 
the time required for each operation and the 
amount of rest needed to avoid fatigue, and 


.the work divided accordingly. A sample table 


was drawn up by the Commission after secur- 
ing the opinions of a number of industrial 
management experts on the rest. periods 
required to obtain optimum production in 
various types of work. The table set out the 
number of minutes of rest which should be 
allowed for every 100 minutes of work in each 
operation. For example, for every 100 minutes 
of work in operations involving considerable 
physical effort and constant exposure to heat 
such as breaking the crust on the pot, it 
recommended 140 to 175 minutes of rest; for 
less arduous operations such as taking samples 
of the metal or cleaning the pots, 75 minutes; 
and 24 minutes for light work such as sweeping 
the floors. 


| Development of Columbia River Basin as Post-War Project 


Plays for the development of the 
resources of the Columbia River basin 
are to be studied by an international joint 
commission, with a view to joint action in 
the future by the governments of Canada 
and the United States. Announcement to 
this effect was made in the House of Commons 
on March 9 by the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, who indicated that 
the commission was expected to report from 
time to time on projects which might be 
integrated with post-war rehabilitation plans. 
The reference to the commission is being 
made under the terms of a Treaty of 1909 
relating to boundary waters between the 
United States and Canada. 

“The present reference,” the Prime Minister 
declared, “concerns the entire Columbia river 
system. It is based on the realization that 
a large part of the water resources of the 
two countries in this important river basin 
is being allowed to go to waste because of 
lack of adequate regulation and control, and 
upon the desirability of more effective flood 
control. The investigation by the commis- 
sion will cover domestic water supply and 
sanitation, navigation, efficient development 
of water power, the control of floods, the 
needs of irrigation, the reclamation of wet 
lands, the conservation of wild life and other 
beneficial public purposes. 

“When the commission has completed its 
investigations there will be available to the 


two governments a complete and detailed. 


report on the best uses to which the waters 
of this vast river basin can be put. 

“The Columbia river is 1,200 miles long. 
In comparison, the St. Lawrence from Duluth 
to. Father Point is 1,700 miles long. The 
watershed of the Columbia river is 259,000 
square miles, of which 39,400 are in Canada. 

“At present there is a total installed 
capacity of approximately 450,000 horse- 
power in the Columbia river basin in Canada. 
The studies to be undertaken by the commis- 
sion will determine the total potential water 
power in the basin. 

“The Columbia is a truly international 
river. Any development, and particularly any 
power development, of the resources of the 
river on one side of the boundary is certain 
to have an effect in the other country. For 
this reason it is necessary that the plans for 
development of the river basin in one country 
should be adapted to those in the other. 

“It is unlikely that a complete report by 
the commission will be available for several 
years, but it is expected that the commission 
will bring out interim reports from time to 
time with regard to projects which might 
be integrated. with post-war rehabilitation 
plans.” 

The Prime Minister explained that the 
commission’s reports would not be binding 
on the governments concerned, but that 
“it is likely that the investigations of the 
commission will result in suggestions and 
recommendations which will be carried into 
effect by joint action of the two governments.” 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 


Amendment to Wartime Wages Control Order 


QO’ May 4, 1944, P.C. 3277 was passed 
amending the Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1943 (P.C. 9384 of December 9, 1943, 
as amended by P.C. 1727 of March 138, 1943) 
to enable the National Board to permit: 

(1) changes of time rates to rates based on 
other forms of calculation (such as com- 
mission or incentive rates) and vice 
versa: 

(2) increases in rates paid to employees 
engaged in international train service 
and. established pursuant to collective 
agreement or to a recognized practice of 
long standing, such increased rates to 
correspond with increases already made 
outside of Canada by collective agree- 
ment, established practice or competent 
authority. 


The first amendment clarifies a sub-section 
of the Order. The second permits the National 
Board, in its sole discretion, to increase rates 


payable to occupational classifications of 
employees engaged in international railway 
train service to correspond with the rates 
paid to employees in similar occupational 
classifications in the same employer’s employ- 
ment outside of Canada. Such authority has 
given the National Board the power to adjust 
rates paid by certain American railroads 
operating railway services in Canada such as 
New York Central System, Pére Marquette 
Railway Company, Wabash Railroad, Great 
Northern Railway, Vancouver, Victoria and 
Eastern Railway and Navigation Company, 
Nelson and Fort Sheppard Railway, and the 
Midland Railway of Manitoba. 

Copy of a National Board’s reason for 
decision issued in respect of an application of 
this nature will be contained in the next issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

A consolidation of the Wartime Wages Con- 
trol Order, P.C. 9384, and its amendments, has 
recently been printed. 


List of Decisions 


Recently the National War Labour Board 
has issued decisions in the following cases:— 


Victory Aircraft Limited (Malton, Ont.), 
and International Association of Machinists, 
Lodge 717. 


Hayes Steel Products Limited (Merritton, 
Ont.), and United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America, 


Local 676. 


Halifax Power and Pulp Company, Limited 
(Sheet Harbour, N.S.), and International 
Brotherhood Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, Local 301. 


Brosseau, Limitee (Montreal, Que.), and Le 
Syndicat des Employes de la Boulangerie et 
de la Patisserie de Montreal, Ince. 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
and La Federation Nationale des Employes 
des Industries de Aluminium; Inc. 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
and La Federation Nationale des Employes 
des Industries de Aluminium, Inc. and Inter- 
national Union of Aluminum Workers. 


Gouin Lumber Company, Limited (Trois- 
Riviéres, P.Q.), and United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local 2617. 
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J. C. Wilson Limited (Lachute, Que.), and 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
Local 437. 

Bryce Bakeries Limited (Winnipeg, Man.), 
and Canadian Bakery Workers’ Union, Local 
ING, 2, 

Dominion Bridge Company, Limited (Cal- 
gary, Alta.), and Rolling Mill Employees’ 
Local Union No. 23180. 


Oliver Co-operative Growers’ Exchange 
(Oliver, B.C.). 
Dominion Bridge Company, Limited 


(Toronto, Ont.), and United Steel Workers of 
America, Local 2808. 

The Garlock Packing Company of Canada, 
Limited (Vancouver, B.C.). 

Johnson Wire Works Limited, and Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Lodge 1758. 

Grover Mills, Limited (Montreal, Que.), 
and National Clothing Workers’ Union. 

S.M.T. (Hastern) Limited, and Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of America, 
Division 1229. 

Sorel Steel Foundries Limited, and Le 
Syndicat National des Fonderies de Sorel, Inc. 
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Knitters, Limited (Marieville, P.Q.), and 
United Textile Workers of America, Local 7. 

Royal Securities Corporation Limited 
(Montreal, Que.). 

Detroit and Windsor Subway Company, and 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, Local 195. 

The Skinner Company, Limited (Oshawa, 
Ont.), and United Automobile Workers of 
America, Local 222. 
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Ontario Steel Products Company, Limited 
(Chatham, Ont.), and United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America, Local 127. 


National Union of Operating Engineers of 
Canada, and Ordinance No. 6 of the Quebec 
Minimum Wage Commission. 


Hudson’s Bay Company (Vancouver, B.C.). 


Re: Victory Aircraft Limited (Malton, Ontario) and International 
Association of Machinists, Lodge 717 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union for 
general upward wage adjustments and double 
time for overtime worked after 12 hours on 
any one shift. 


The case for revision of the wage schedule 


must rest upon a comparison with rates paid 
at.the De Havilland plant near Toronto. On 
paper, the two schedules do not disclose much 
variation, at least not enough in our opinion 
to constitute a “gross inequality”. The Union 
argues, however, that the real story is told 
not by the schedules but by the rates actually 
paid to the workers according to their classi- 
fication. The inequality is alleged to result 
from the Company’s unwillingness to classify 
some production workers as journeymen. The 
parties have agreed upon a sei of specifications 
for the various classifications. The factual 
question then arises as to what individual 
workers are to fit into the higher brackets of 
skill and remuneration. 

Generally speaking, that matter belongs to 
management subject to the worker’s recourse 
to the grievance procedure of the collective 
agreement. Ordinarily it should be no part 


of the business of this Board to have to inter- 
fere. In this case, however, the Union strongly 
urges that upon comparison with the classify- 
ing done at De Havilland, a manifest condition 
of inequality prevails at Malton. On this 
factual condition, we have no immediate 
means of informing ourselves. We think the 
parties should get together and agree within 
15 days upon a referee or investigator to 
examine into the situation at Malton and 
De Havilland and to report to the Board with 
recommendations. If the parties do not report 
agreement within the time stated, then the 
Board will appoint an investigator of its own. 

On the matter of overtime, the Board has 
recently expressed its view in the case of 
Canadian Car & Foundry (Fort William Air- 
craft Division), decision dated March 16, 1944. 
Following that decision, this part of the 
application must be denied. 

With respect to the adjustments agreed to 
tentatively and without prejudice by the 
Company, we think this 1s a matter on which 
any decision should be deferred until the 
Report of the Referee has been obtained. 


May 3, 1944. 


Re: Hayes Steel Products Limited (Merritton, Ontario) and United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America, Local 676 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union, by leave 
of the Regional Board for Ontario, concerning 
the effective date of a decision authorizing 
wage increases. 

The application was made by the Union on 
July 26, 1948. The Regional Board did not 
fix the date upon which its decision of October 
15, 1943, would take effect, but left it to be 
negotiated by the parties. The Union insisted 
upon the effective date being the date of its 
application, while the Company offered the 
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half-way date of September 6, 1943. The 
Regional Board adopted the Company’s 
compromise. 


Our policy has been to refrain from inter- 
fering with a Regional Board’s discretion in 
matters of this kind. This is a case, however, 
where the Board does not appear to have 
exercised any discretion of its own and we 
see no reason why the increases should not be 
effective from the date of application. Conse- 
quently, we shall allow the appeal. 


May 3, 1944. 
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Re: Halifax Power and Pulp Company, Limited (Sheet Harbour, N.S.) 
and International Brotherhood Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
Local 301 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union by way 
of appeal from a decision of the Regional 
Board for Nova Scotia on a joint application 
dated May 26, 1948, for approval of a vacation 
with pay plan to be effective from May 1, 
1943, upon the basis of continuity of service 
acquired prior to that date. 

The Regional Board refused the application 
and much later, on January 138, 1944, following 
the Union’s request for a review of the deci- 
sion, issued a direction to inaugurate a vaca- 
tion plan as of January 1, 1944, based upon 
service in the calendar year 1943. 

It appears to us that an appeal taken from 
the original decision would, have been allowed 
to the extent that the plan submitted was in 
conformity with the provisions of Decision 
Bulletin 17. Considerable time has since been 


consumed before the Regional Board, but the 
delay does not seem to be entirely chargeable 
to the Union. In those circumstances, it 
would be unfair to deprive the workers of the 
decision which could have been rendered 
several months ago. 


We think that paragraph A of the D.B.17 
provisions attached to the Regional Board’s 
direction of January 18, 1944, should be 
amended to conform with the original applica- 
tion, to the extent necessary to give effect to 
the retroactive feature; so that, any worker 
covered by the application who on May 1, 
1944, had accumulated the required continuous 
service record during the two years becomes 
entitled to 2 weeks’ paid vacations. 


The appeal is therefore allowed. 


May 3, 1944. 


Re: Brosseau, Limitée (Montreal, Que.) and Le Syndicat des Employés 
de la Boulangerie et de la Patisserie de Montréal, Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the syndicate from a 
decision of the Quebec Regional Board dated 
January 11, 1944, declining an application 
made on behalf of certain employees of the 
Company. Leave to appeal was granted by 
the Regional Board. 


The application is dated December 13, 1943, 
and must be dealt with under the provisions 
of P.C. 9384. It requested the full cost-of- 
living bonus, an increase in the rate of 
commission paid to salesmen with a guar- 
anteed minimum weekly salary of $25, and an 
increase for inspectors. 


With respect to cost-of-living bonus, War 
Labour Boards no longer have the power to 
grant increases except in the cases where the 
application was received prior to December 9, 
1943, which is the date of the new wages 
control order. 

On the other matters involved, the Regional 
Board did not think that the case was one 
where it was necessary to rectify a “gross 
injustice” (section 20 (a) of P.C. 9384), because 
the commission rates paid by this company 
compare favourably with those paid by most 
bakeries in Montreal. 

In the circumstances, we must dismiss the 


appeal. May 12, 1944. 


Re: Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited and La Fédération Nationale 
des Employés des Industries de Aluminium, Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 


This appeal by the Federation is from a 
decision of the Quebec Regional Board dated 
October 2, 1943, refusing to increase the cost- 
of-living bonus from $3.30 to the then maxi- 
mum of $4.25 in its plants located in the 
Province of Quebec. . 

The power of a War Labour Board to deal 
with this matter is in the following section 34 
(3) of P.C. 5963:— 

“The National Board may direct any em- 
ployer to pay a cost-of-living bonus calculated 
on the rise in the cost-of-living index number 
above the index number for such month prior 


to the month of October, 1941, as such Board 
finds fair and reasonable, but not, in any event, 


. 


earlier than the effective date of the last genera] 
increase in wage rates paid by such employer 
and not earlier. than August, 1939, whichever 
is the later. 

“Provided that where in the opinion of the 
National Board, the application of this subsec- 
tion has resulted in, or will result in, unequal 
and unfair combinations of wage rates and cost- 
of-living bonuses within an industry, it shall be 
within the power of the National Board to 
order such adjustment of the cost-of-living 
bonus through the use of a month other than as 
prescribed above but not earlier than August, 
1939, as the National Board may determine. 
(Amended, P.C. 2370.)” 


We find that the present amount of auth- 
orized bonus was adopted on the unanimous 
recommendation of a Board of Conciliation 
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and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. (Report dated November 
13, 1941—see volume 41, Lasour GazerrTs, 
p. 1484.) That being the case, we think that, 
under the subsection as it first stood, the 
question must now be taken as a settled 
matter. 

But, the Fédération contends that by virtue 
of the proviso added to the subsection on 
March 23, 19438, by P.C. 2370, the Board should 
now order the full bonus because of the 
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situation prevailing in other war industries. 
In our opinion, it would be straining the words 
“within an industry” beyond all reasonable 
limit to order a full bonus in the aluminum 
industry for the reason that it 1s being paid 
in, for example, the aircraft plants or the 
shipyards. 

We must conclude that there is no case 
for an increase and the appeal will therefore 


be dismissed. 
May 11, 1944. 


Re: Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited and La Fédération Nationale 
des Employés des Industries de l’Aluminium, Inc. and International 
Union of Aluminum Workers 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an Appeal from Findings and Direc- 
tions of the Regional War Labour Board for 
Quebec dated 2nd October, 1943, 20th October, 
1943, and 7th December, 1943, regarding pay- 
ment at the rate of time and one-half for 
overtime worked by plant employees in excess 
of 8 hours per day and 48 hours per week, and 
on Statutory Holidays, at Arvida, Beauharnois, 
Shawinigan Falls and LaTuque. 

Under prevailing practice, established by 
agreement or otherwise, previously approved 
by the Regional War Labour Board for 
Quebec, plant employees of the Aluminum 
Company at the places mentioned have been 
paid overtime at the rate of time and one-half 
for work required in excess of 8 hours per day, 
subject to their having worked the number of 
hours in regular shifts during regular pay 
periods (generally 96 hours). 


In various industries and plants, including 
many which are engaged in the production of 
war materials, it is established practice for 
employees to be paid at the rate of time and 
one-half for work required in excess of 8 hours 
per day or 48 hours per week. There would 
appear to be justification for the claim that 
the requirement of a minimum of 96 hours 
work in a pay period before the time and 
one-half rate for work in excess of 8 hours in 
any one day would be payable is rather 
unreasonable. During the hearing of the 
Appeal it was voluntarily stated on the behalf 
of the Company that it would be agreeable to 


a reduction of this requirement to 48 hours 
per week. In an industry in which continuous 
operation of the plant throughout 24 hours a 
day, 7 days per week, is required, as in the 
case of the Aluminum Company’s operations, 
it is apparent that absence of certain classes 
of employees from duty on Sundays and Statu- 
tory Holidays could not be allowed without 
interference with regular operations and pro- 
duction. Under wartime conditions changes in 
principle in rules governing overtime pay 
established by agreement are not warranted. 
Having regard to all the conditions involved 
in this case, it is the opinion of the National 
War Labour Board that the Appeal should be 
allowed to the extent that the Company’s 
overtime pay conditions should be adjusted to 
provide that effective from this date its plant 
employees at Arvida, Beauharnois, Shawinigan 
Falls, LaTuque and Isle Maligne, should be 
paid at the rate of time and one-half as over- 
time for work required to be performed in 
excess of 8 hours per day or 48 hours per week, 
provided that payment for overtime at time 
and one-half for work required to be per- 
formed by an employee in excess of 8 hours 
in any day shall not be invalidated if during 
any week in which such overtime is worked 
it is impossible for him to work 48 hours 
because of approved absences from duty due 
to such causes as layoffs, seventh day off duty, 
vacations, or on Statutory Holidays specified 
in agreements. 
There will be 
accordingly. 


and Direction 
May 12, 1944. 


Finding 


Re: Gouin Lumber Company, Limited (Trois-Riviéres, P.Q.) and United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local 2617 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from a decision of the Regional 
War Labour Board for Quebec dated January 
3, 1944, refusing the Brotherhood’s application 
for a general wage increase, full cost of living 
bonus and an overtime rate. The application 
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falls to be decided under the provisions of 
P.C. 5963. 

The Regional Board found that under the 
conditions required by section 25, there was 


no case for the increases asked. On the hear- 


ing of the appeal, the company stressed its 
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inability to pay the increased wage bill and 
it submitted financial statements for the years 
1941, 1942 and 1943. From these statements 
it would appear that this business had made 
practically no profits during the past three 
years. It was disclosed that this was partly 
due to Mr. Gouin’s death in 1942. 

Whatever the financial position may be, it 
appeared at the hearing that the Brotherhood 
had not been recognized by the Company as 
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the employees’ bargaining agency. We recom- 
mended to the parties that they get together 
and settle first the Brotherhood’s status and. to 
negotiate then on the matter of wages. 

In the circumstances, we think we must 


dismiss the appeal, without prejudice however 


to any new application the parties or one of 
them may submit to the Regional Board 
following the negotiations. 

May 12, 1944. 


Re: J. C. Wilson Limited (Lachute, Que.) and International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers, Local 437 


Reasons for Decision 


An application by way of appeal by the 
Brotherhood from a decision of the Quebec 
Regional Board dated December 27, 1943, 
under P.C. 5963. 

The application was for a general wage 
increase in a craft paper mill and the Regional 
Board, after an investigation of prevailing rates 
in the Lachute area, allowed increases to 
45 of the 115 employees covered by the 
application. 

The Regional Board found that the rates 
were low within the meaning of section 25 and 
then, in what appears to have been a spirit 
of compromise, proceeded to raise some of 
them, mostly in the higher paid classifications. 


There is no evidence from which it could be 
argued that prevailing differentials in the plant 
should be disturbed, and no reason appears for 
refusing to some classifications the increases 
found to be justified under the section. We 
therefore conclude that the application should 
have been granted in toto. 

As to the effective date of the decision under 
appeal, the Regional Board rather than make 
a direction left the matter to further nego- 
tiation. This is a course which in many cases 
side-steps responsibility and invites trouble. 
We think this decision should be effective from 
the date of application, October 12, 1943. 

The appeal is allowed. 

May 19, 1944. 


Re: Bryce Bakeries Limited (Winnipeg, Man.) and Canadian Bakery 
Workers’ Union, Local No. 1 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Company by 
way of appeal from a ruling dated February 
23, 1944, of the Manitoba Regional Board. 
The matter to be determined was whether a 
form of contract was a conttact of service 
creating the relationship of employment gov- 
erned by the provisions of the Wages Control 
Order. - The Regional Board concluded that 
it did. It refused leave to appeal. 

The question involved is of the kind which 
in our view should be allowed to come to the 
National Board on appeal. Their decision 
undoubtedly appeared to the Regional Board 
to be unassailable, but where the matter is 
one of interpretation rather than an exercise 
of discretion, we do not~think leave should 


be withheld and we therefore allow the 
application. 


On the merit of the appeal, we are of 
opinion that the Regional Board made the 
proper ruling when it found that the direction 
and control maintained by the company under 
the contract submitted was such as to leave 
intact the substantial relationship which was 
that of employment as contemplated by P.C. 
9384, alhough the relationship established in 
form is that of vendor and purchaser. The 
result is that in so far as the contract alters 
the terms of employment it must receive the 
approval of the War Labour Board. 


The appeal is therefore dismissed. 


May 19, 1944. 


Re: Dominion Bridge Company, Limited (Calgary, Alta.) and Rolling Mill 
Employees’ Local Union No. 23180 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Alberta Board refusing, under the provisions 
of P.C. 5963, a 5 cent hourly increase in the 
base labour rate. The original application 
covered other matters, but leave to appeal 


appears to have been granted by the Regional 
Board in respect only of the base rate 
increases. 

The decision of the Regional Board is based 
upon local comparisons. It was found that 
the 45 cent rate plus full cost of living paid 


\ 
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in this mill compared favourably with the pre- 
vailing unskilled labour rate paid in the con- 
struction industry in the Calgary district. 
This case is similar in this respect to the 
James Pender & Company case (1944 Lasour 
GAZETTE, p. 282) and it must be held that it 
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was not an error of principle for the Regional 
Board to adopt a local comparison’ rather than 
one further afield. 


We must therefore dismiss the appeal. 


May 19, 1944. 


Re: Oliver Co-operative Growers’ Exchange (Oliver, B.C.) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
British Columbia Board under P.C. 9384 in 
respect of an application for salary increases 
to office and permanent staff. The increases 
applied for were 15 per cent of the salaries of 
$15 monthly in the case of salaries less than 
$100. The application was first refused on 
the ground that it had not been shown that 
the increases were necessary to rectify a “gross 
inequality” er “gross injustice”. Then upon 
reconsideration, the Regional Board agreed 
to allow a $5 monthly increase in all 
classifications. 

By leave of the Regional Board, this appeal 
is now brought from the latter decision. 

The principal ground proposed in support 
of the appeal is that the increases to the 


permanent staff are justified by the substantial 
increases previously approved for the hourly- 
paid classifications employed seasonably by 
the Exchange. 

Although our judgment of the application 
on this ground may have perhaps been differ- 
ent, if we had had to deal with it in the 
first instance, the Regional Board have arrived 
at their decision upon what appears to have 
been a thorough consideration of all relevant 
facts, including comparative data on salary 
rates paid in similar businesses. That being 
so, and in view of our policy, we do not con- 
sider this to be a case where we should inter- 
fere and substitute our judgment for that of 
the local Board. 

We must therefore dismiss the appeal. 


May 19, 1944. 


Re: Dominion Bridge Company, Limited (Toronto, Ontario) and 
United Steel Workers of America, Local 2808 


Reasons for Decision 


This appeal is taken by the Union from a 
decision of the Regional Board for Ontario 
declining an application for payment of the 
full cost-of-living bonus, under the provisions 
of P.C, 2370, in’ the Company’s’ ‘Sorauren 
Avenue Munitions Plant. The weekly bonus 
paid was $248. 

Prior to the Order in. Council amending 
section 34 (3) of P.C. 5963, the increase in the 
bonus which a War Labour Board could direct 
was limited to the amount represented by the 
rise in the cost-of-living index since the 
effective date of the last general increase in 
wage rates. The amendment of March 23, 


1943, gave the Boards the power to direct 
payment of the full bonus in any case, but 
only when an unequal and unfair combination 
of wage rates and cost-of-living bonus had 
been shown to exist “within an industry”. We 
must say that no attempt was made to 
establish a case of disparity within the muni- 
tions industry. That the full bonus was 
ordered in the Company’s Shaw Street -struc- 
tural steel plant, is of course of no assistance 
to the appeal, nor is the fact that the Company 
was willing to pay the full bonus. 


We have no alternative but to dismiss the 
appeal. 
May 3, 1944. 


Re: The Garlock Packing Company of Canada, Limited (Vancouver, B.C.) 


Reasons for Decision 


This appeal is from a decision of the British 
Columbia Board dated December 8, 1948, on 
an application for an increase in basic rate of 
an office employee. The increase sought 
resulted from the discontinuance by the Com- 
pany of a voluntary periodical bonus and was 
meant as a compensatory adjustment. 

The Regional Board was of the view that 
the adjustment proposed was insufficient and 


refused the application. Under section 60 of 
P.C. 5963, the Company was clearly free to 
discontinue payment of the bonus and the 
effect of the Regional Board’s decision in 
reality defeats what appears to have been its 
intention. 


Our view is that the appeal should be 
allowed and the rate of $145 be approved. 


May 22, 1944. 
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Re: Johnson Wire Works Limited and International Association of 
Machinists, Lodge 1758 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


We think we can dispose of this case. This 
is an application within the proviso of section 
34 (3) of P.C. 5963, for an increase in the 
cost-of-living bonus. ’ 

The one and only condition laid down by 
the enactment made by P.C. 2370 is that there 


be within the industry an unfair and unequal 
combination of wage rates and cost-of-living 
bonus. 

In this case, on the evidence, we must come 
to the conclusion that that condition has not 
been met, and consequently we must confirm 
the decision of the Quebec Regional War 
Labour Board, and dismiss the appeal. 


May 16, 1944. 


Re: Grover Mills, Limited (Montreal, Que.) and National Clothing 


Workers’ Union 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


I do not think it necessary to reserve deci- 
sion in this matter. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the appeal 
does not ask for an increase in the cost-of- 
living bonus, the Board is of the opinion 
under all the circumstances of this case, that 
it can properly disregard the date of any 
general increase, there having apparently been 


no authorization for it, and being a matter in 
dispute as to whether there ever was a general 
increase or not. The Board can disregard that. 

A direction will issue that the Company pay 
the full cost-of-living bonus of 18-4. The 
Company, however, will not be required to 
continue to pay the attendance bonus. 

The direction as to the increase in cost-of- 
living bonus will be retroactive to the date of 
the application. 

May 22, 1944. 


Re: S. M. T. (Eastern) Limited and Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, Division 1229 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


It is apparent that this application made on 
behalf of the employees of the New Brunswick 
Power Company was considered at the same 
time as this application was considered, and 
that the factors relating to comparability 
which were required by the relevant Order in 
Council P.C. 5963 were fully considered by 


the Regional War Labour Board 
Brunswick. 

It is entirely a question of fact. After 
hearing the appeal in the New Brunswick 
Power Company case this Board dismissed it, 
and we see no reason why we.should do other- 
wise in the present case. 

The appeal is therefore dismissed. 


May 24, 1944. 


of New 


Re: Sorel Steel Foundries Limited and Le Syndicat National des 
Fonderies de Sorel, Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 


This appeal by the syndicate is from a 
decision of the Quebec ‘Regional War Labour 
Board dated January 18, 1944, on an applica- 
tion for full cost-of-living bonus under section 
34 (3) of P.C. 5963. The sequence of relevant 
events is as follows:— 

On September 27, 1943, the syndicate peti- 
tioned the Regional Board for an increase in 
the bonus from $1.85 to the then full amount 
of $4.25. This was apparently done in antici- 
pation of the expiration on October 31, 1948, 
of the current collective agreement. There 
was a hearing and the Board requested the 
parties to come to an agreement upon the 
bonus question. The parties renegotiated 
their agreement generally, but failed to arrive 
at an understanding on the bonus and the 


following clause was inserted in the new 
contract dated November 2, 1943 :— 

“Le boni de vie chére sera celui que détermi- 
neront les Conseils régional et national du 
Travail en Temps de guerre aprés avoir entendu 
les deux parties contractantes et sera sujet aux 
conditions établies par le Conseil en cause et 


aux augmentations prescrites en vertu du C.P. 
DUGBe ii 3 


Subsequently on November 24, 1943, the 
syndicate renewed its application for the full 
bonus retroactively to the date of the new 
agreement. By that time the bonus paid by 
the Company had become $2.20 as a result of 
the mandatory increase of November 15, 1943. 
By the decision now under appeal the Regional 
Board ordered the Company to add to the 
basic rate on February 15, 1944, when the 
bonus was to be merged, “un montant de -05 
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Vheure, prenant crédit toutefois de la derniére 
augmentation de 1:4 point dans le boni de 
vie chére (ordonnance du 3 novembre 1943 du 
Conseil National)”. 

The parties interpreted the decision to prac- 
tically mean a dismissal of the application. 

At the hearing we placed a different inter- 
pretation upon the Regional Board’s decision 
and have since communicated with its Chief 
Executive Officer who has confirmed our view. 
What the decision meant to do was to increase 
the weekly bonus by $2.05 (48 hours x 5 
cents=-$240—35 cents), so as to in effect bring 
it up to a total of $4.25. In the light of the 
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decision in the Hull Iron and Steel Foundries 
Ltd. case (Dominion Labour Service 38-1043; 
43 Lasour Gazerrse, p. 1261), we are of the 
view that there was a factual basis under the 
relevant proviso to section 34 (3) of P.C. 
5963 for the increase ordered by the Regional 
Board. 

We think also that in the circumstances 
related above there is considerable merit in 


‘the syndicate’s argument for retroactive pay- 


ment to November 2, 1943, and the finding 
and direction will give effect to it. To this 
extent the appeal is allowed. : 

May 17, 1944. 


Re: Knitters, Limited (Marieville, P.O.) and United Textile Workers 


of America, Local 7 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union applies by way of appeal from 
a decision of the Quebec Regional Board 
dated December 16, 1943, refusing an applica- 
tion for full cost-of-living bonus under P.C. 
5963. ‘The Company was paying the manda- 
tory amount of 95 cents or 3:8 per cent of the 
basic wage. 


Under section 34 (3) of the Order in Counci! 
the Regional Board could increase the bonus 
on either of two bases: (1) by resorting to the 
rise in the cost-of-living index since the date 
of the last general increase in the mill; or (2) 
by adjusting an unfair combination of wage 
rates and bonus within the knitting industry. 
In any event, the Regional Board felt that it 
was incumbent upon it to examine the com- 


parative situation prevailing and having found 
that the rates and bonus paid by this Com- 
pany compared favourably with those paid by 
employers considered by the Board to be 
“similar”, it denied the application. 

The Union argued their case upon a com- 
parison with mills located at Lachute and St. 
Jerome where the full bonus was being paid. 
The Company’s reply is that these mills are 
much larger and more modern than the smaller 
mills located at Marieville. From the material 
filed, it appears that the Lachute and St. 
Jerome mills were also proposed to the 
Regional Board as a basis of comparison. In 
the circumstances we do not think we can 
properly interfere and we must of necessity 
dismiss the appeal. 

May 31, 1944. 


Re: Royal Securities Corporation Limited (Montreal, Que.) 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company appeals from decisions of 
the Regional Boards for Ontario, Alberta and 
British Columbia declining to grant authoriza- 
tion to pay a voluntary bonus for the year 
1943 on the common ground that there was no 
power in the Wartime Wages Control Order, 
1943, to do so. 

The Company had first applied to the 
Quebec Board under the provisions of P.C. 
5963 and received an authorization stated to 
be pursuant to section 29 of that Order. Then, 
it applied to the Regional Boards for the six 
other provinces in which it has’ employees. 
They all dealt with the application under the 
provisions of the new Order P.C. 9384. The 
Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
Boards gave the authorization, while the three 
mentioned above refused it. 

We must first say that on the material 
submitted we cannot find that the Company 
had established a practice of paying voluntary 
periodic bonuses prior to November 15, 1941, 
and consequently section 60 of P.C. 5963 was 


> inapplicable. 


The last bonus paid was in 1936. 
It must also be said that section 29 of P.C. 
5963 does not afford a basis for the Quebec 
Board’s decision which in our opinion was 
rested upon an entirely wrong view of the 
meaning and intent of that section. The 
proper conception of this case was taken by 
the New Brunswick and Nova Scotia Boards. 
The application to the Quebee Board was none 
other than one for a wage increase for the 
year 1943. To meet the prohibition against 
decreasing wages in subsequent years, the 
establishment of a range and the general auth- 
orization of section 24 (2) of P.C. 5963 were 
available. 


The present wage control order affords no 
greater authority than the former with respect 
to the inauguration of periodic voluntary 
bonuses, notwithstanding what is stated in 
section 26 of P.C. 9384. Taking that view, we 
can only dismiss the appeal, but we shall 
reserve to the company the privilege of 
making fresh applications to the three Boards 
concerned upon the proper basis, that is upon 
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the basis of comparative rates, and for that 
purpose, because the original application was 
made under the former order, consideration 
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of the matter could very well be under section 
25 of P.C. 5963. 
May 38, 1944. 


Re: Detroit and Windsor Subway Company and United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, Local 195 


Reasons for Decision 


This is a joint application for approval of 
a wage increase, under the provisions of P.C. 
5963. 

The employees involved are the Canadian- 
resident employees of the Detroit & Canada 
Tunnel Corporation, a United States corpora- 
tion who, together with the applicant company 
(a wholly-owned Canadian’ subsidiary), owns 
and operates a vehicular tunnel under the 
Detroit River between downtown Windsor 
and downtown Detroit. There is one agree- 
ment covering both Canadian and U.S. em- 
ployees who are represented by the same 
bargaining agency. The evidence before us 
was to the effect that from the inception 
(fourteen years ago), all employees in the 
classifications mentioned in the application, 
whether residing in Canada or in the United 
States, were paid the same rates of pay, except 
that Canadian employees were paid in Cana- 
dian dollars and the United States employees 
were paid in US. dollars. 

The present application covers a general 
5 cent hourly increase contemplated in the 
parties’ latest agreement dated November 1, 
1943. We are advised that this increase has 
received the approval of the appropriate 
United States authority. 

These facts, in our view, place the case 
within the purview of section 62 of the Order 
and we need not be bound by the principle 


of comparison laid down in section 25. 

We are of opinion that in the circumstances 
described the application should be granted 
with effect from November 1, 1948. However, 
effect must also be given to the following sub- 
section 2 of section 62: 

“In any such case, if the Board directs that 
a range of wage rates or a wage rate be in- 
creased, no cost of living bonus shall be paid 
to any employee to whom any such increased 
wage rate is paid.” 

We were informed that the Canadian em- 
ployees have been receiving the mandatory 
cost of living bonus. What has been received 
since the effective date of this decision will 
be considered to have been paid on account 
of the present increase, and for the future 
established rates will be the rates mentioned 
in the collective agreement and now approved, 
and not those arrived at under the terms of 
the Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943 (P.C. 
9384). In other words, these employees should 
not receive the benefit of the cost of living 
bonus in addition to that of US. rates of pay. 

The applicants have also requested that our 
interim finding and direction of February 26, 
1944, on vacation pay and overtime conditions 
be made effective from November 1, 1943. 
Having acceded to the agreement date for 
rates of pay, we see no reason to refuse that 
date on the other matters. 

There will be findings and directions accord- 
ingly. 

May 11, 1944. 


Re: The Skinner Company Limited (Oshawa, Ontario) and United 
Automobile Workers of America, Local 222 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Union from a decision of 
the Ontario Regional Board refusing an appli- 
cation for full cost of living bonus under P.C. 
5963. 

The bonus paid by this Company was first 
considered by the Regional Board on March 
11, 1943, prior to P.C. 2370. Under section 34 
(3) as it then stood, the Board directed pay- 
ment of a bonus calculated on the rise in the 
cost-of-living index number above 112-8. The 
present application must therefore be con- 
sidered under the subsequent Order in Council 
which added the proviso to the section, and 
we must find “within (the) industry” such 
an unequal and unfair combination of wage 
rates and bonus as to make it necessary to 


order an increase in the bonus paid to these 
employees. 

The Union rely upon the fact that a full 
bonus was paid in many of the plants located 
in Oshawa. Unfortunately this is not enough 
to give us jurisdiction. The nature of the 
comparability contemplated by the words 
“within. an-industry” of P.C. 2370 is of a 
much different character than that which lay 
at the root of section 25 of P.C. 5963. We 
must follow a much narrower process and find, 
in this instance, within the metal stamping 
industry the basis for an increase. 

Upon examination of the evidence we have 
arrived at the conclusion that there is no 
ground upon which we can reverse the 
Regional Board’s decision and the appeal will 
have to be dismissed. May 26, 1944. 
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Re: Ontario Steel Products Company Limited (Chatham, Ontario) and 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America, Local 127 


Reasons for Decision 


An application was made by the Union 
under P.C. 5963 for a general wage increase. 
Later the Company joined in the application 
after certain modifications had been made. 
The latter application was approved by 
decision dated December 3, 1948, of the 
Regional Board for Ontario, except as to five 
of the unskilled classifications. Leave to 
appeal in respect of these classifications was 


granted below and the Company joins in the 
appeal. 


The Regional Board proceeded upon the 
basis that the rates submitted would exceed 
the common labour rate in the Chatham area. 
We must say that we have no information 
upon which it could be said that the Board 
came to a wrong conclusion and we must 
therefore dismiss the appeal. 


May 26, 1944. 


Re: National Union of Operating Engineers of Canada and Ordinance 
No. 6 of the Quebec Minimum Wage Commission 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Quebec dated December 10, 1943, refusing 
an application under P.C. 5963 for an upward 
revision of some of the basic rates as well as 
a reduction in the hours of the work week and 
other changes in the working conditions pro- 
vided by Ordinance No. 6, 1948, of the Quebec 
Minimum Wage Commission. Leave to appeal 
was granted by the Regional Board. 

Ordinance No. 6 governs stationary engine- 
men and firemen in the district of Montreal 
and the current edition came into force on 
June 12, 1943, under the provisions of the 
Minimum Wage Act (RS.Q., 1941, c. 164), 
and remains in force until January 1, 1945. 
Early in 1943, the Commission with the 
approval of the Regional Board ordered a 
general increase in basic rates. The further 
increase requested is a substantial one ranging 
from 20 to 25 cents in the minimum hourly 
rates of class enginemen and firemen with the 
establishment of a 48-hour week and direction 
to pay full cost-of-living bonus. In effect 
the appellant is seeking a fairly thorough 
revision of the Ordinance. Counsel for the 
Union made a strong argument of the recent 
rates approved by the Regional Board for 
the trades in the construction industry in the 
District of Montreal and subsequently enacted 
by the provincial authorities pursuant to the 


provisions of the Collective Agreement Act 
(R.S.Q., 1941, ¢. 163). In the view we take 
of the matter, there is no need to decide 
whether the comparison is a proper one for 
the purpose of applying section 25 of the 
Order in Council. 


The Ordinance applies to a “category of 
employees” (section 13 of the Act) in a given 
territory. Stationary enginemen are employed 
by all types of employers and in many kinds 
of industry and buildings. The Regional Board 
felt that the raising of the minimum rates 
to the high level requested might disrupt wage 
structures and disturb many established differ- 
entials). With that view we agree and we 
also feel that it would be a procedure hardly 
contemplated by the Wages Control Order to 
cut across many existing wage relationships 
by raising minimum rates for certain occu- 
pational classifications in a whole territory 
to what might conceivably in the case of 
certain employers be prevailing rates. Surely 
the effect would be anything but stabilizing 
for a large number of the wage schedules 
which would be affected. In any event the 
matter should rest primarily with the pro- 
vincial authorities and a step of this kind 
should not be taken without the concurrence 
of the Minimum Wage Commission. 


We are therefore of the opinion that the 


appeal must fail. 
June 2, 1944. 


Re: Hudson’s Bay Company (Vancouver, B.C.) 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from the British Columbia Board, 
by the leave of that Board in respect of a 
decision dated March 9, 1944. The application 
was originally made under P.C. 5963 and re- 
quested blanket approval of a voluntary bonus 
plan for department managers in the Com- 
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pany’s Vancouver retail store, described in 
the Company’s brief as follows :— 

“Bonuses are not based on any fixed per- 
centage to net results but, instead, important 
considerations used to determine the amount 
of bonus earned are the final net profit of the 
department, volume of sales, departmental 
margin, continuity of successful operation, and 
a certain number of intangibles such as spirit 
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of co-operation, ability to teach, general all- 
round attitude toward the job, etc.” 


The Company had a set schedule of “units” 
upon the basis of which individual bonuses 
were calculated. The practice was said to 
have been established long before the effective 
date. The governing provision was section 60 
which read as follows:— 


“Notwithstanding anything contained in this 
Order, any employer who, prior to November 
15, 1941, paid to his employees any voluntary 
periodical bonus other than a. cost-of-living 
bonus, may continue or discontinue the payment 
of such bonus, provided that, if payment thereof 
is continued, the rate of payment shall not 
exceed the rate established by practice for the 
year ending on November 15, 1941, but no 
employer shall inaugurate the payment of any 
such bonus after such date.” 


The Regional Board ruled that the Company 
could pay voluntary bonuses not exceeding 
the “amounts which were paid prior to Novem- 
ber 15, 1941, with respect to the occupational 
classifications on (the Company’s) payroll.” 

The application was renewed under P.C. 
9384 and the Regional Board found that there 
was nothing in the new Order which permitted 
it to alter its previous decision. The relevant 
provision is now section 26 which reads as 
follows:— 


“No employer shall make any gratuitous pay- 
ment or other gift of any kind whatsoever 
having a pecuniary value, other than a monetary 
Christmas gift not in excess of twenty-five 
dollars, to any of his employees in any occu- 
pational classification for which he is required 
to establish, or to obtain a direction of the 
National Board establishing a single rate or 
range under this Order; provided that where 
an employer paid to his employees in any such 
occupational classification prior to November 15, 
1941, or thereafter pursuant to any authoriza- 
tion of the National Board, a voluntary period- 
ical bonus other than a cost-of-living bonus, he 
may continue or discontinue the payment of 
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such bonus to such employees, but if he con- 
tinues payment thereof, the yearly rate of pay- 
ment shall not exceed the rate of payment 
established by practice of the year ending 
November 15, 1941, or by such authorization.” 

It is perhaps useful to note that the re- 
drafted section assumes that War Labour 
Boards have had the power of authorizing 
the inauguration of voluntary bonuses after 
November 15, 1941. We can find no such 
power in either of the two preceding Orders 
in Council P.C. 8253 and P.C. 5963. 

What the order stabilizes is the “vearly 
rate”, not the amount, of voluntary bonus at 
the rate of payment in the basic year ending 
November 15, 1941. 

We are of opinion that the word “rate” in 
this context should be taken in a fairly broad 
sense. The Concise Oxford Dictionary gives 
to the word a meaning connoting “numerical 
proportion”, but it also opens the more flexible 
notion of “standard or way of reckoning”. 
Taken in the latter sense, we think the Com- 
pany could under the authority of either sec- 
tion continue payment of bonuses in accord- 
ance with the plan established prior to wage 
control and in effect for the basic year. If 
modifications in the plan were proposed in 
the applications, we must say that War Labour 
Boards are without jurisdiction to approve 
upward adjustments; but we take it that such 
is not the case and that bonuses are to be 
reckoned in exactly the same manner as they 
were for the basic year. We are confident 
that the Company will operate its bonus plan 
in compliance with the intent and purposes of 
wage control. 


We therefore conclude that the appeal should 
be allowed. 


May 22, 1944. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


tesa Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
with Proceedings under the National Labour 
Relations Board, Conciliation Work of the 
Department of Labour, and Strikes and Lock- 
outs in Canada, Great Britain and other 
countries. 
Recent Proceedings under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations.—Under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1008, the Government has extended its jurisdic- 
tion over employer-employee relations. which 
are normally exclusively within the provincial 
field, to the extent considered necessary to 
cover adequately employers and employees 
in industries “essential to the efficient prosecu- 
tion of the war”, but without attempting to 
include other industry which has not a direct 
bearing on war production. In so far as these 
latter industries are concerned, each province 
can make its own decision as to whether or not 
they shall be brought under the regulations. 
Provision is made in the regulations for an 
agreement between the Dominion and any 
province to set up suitable provincial agencies 
for the administration of the regulations. Such 
agreements have been made with the provinces 
of Ontario, British Columbia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
The National Board has adopted a set of 
Regulations governing rules of procedure, 
which are reproduced below. 


Also appearing in this month’s section is 
an account of the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada strike. 

Conciliation Work of the Department of 
Labour.—Conciliation proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for the most 
part under the provisions of the Conciliation 
and Labour Act which empowers the Minister 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purposes of bringing the 
parties together, and to appoint a conciliator 
or an arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. In some disputes occurring in 
industries coming directly under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, namely, mines 
and public utilities, and war work, preliminary 
inquiries and mediation by officers of the 
Department result in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute without the necessity of the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation. 

Strikes and Lockouts.—The latest informa- 
tion concerning strikes and lockouts in Canada 
is published monthly in tabular form, with a 
summary appearing once a year. The sum- 
mary of strikes and lockouts in Canada and 
other countries during 1943 appeared in the 
Lasour Gazette for March, 1944. 

The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in Great Britain and other 
countries appears from month to month. 


Rules of Procedure of the Wartime Labour Relations Board 


Regulations Governing Various Types of Applications 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 

(National) on June 7 adopted the Board 
Regulations, reproduced below, with respect 
to rules of procedure in making various types 
of applications to the Board under the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003 
(L.G., Feb., 1944, p. 135). 


The rules of procedure laid down concern 
applying for certification of bargaining repre- 
sentatives, seeking the intervention of the 
Board for conciliation services, requesting a 
procedure for the final settlement of grievance 
disputes, appealing from the decisions of 
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Provincial Boards, and asking leave to insti- 
tute prosecutions under the Regulations. 
These Board Regulations were adopted in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 
27 (1) of P.C. 1003, which reads as follows: 


The Board may, with the approval of the 
Minister, make such regulations as may be 
necessary to enable it to discharge the duties 
imposed upon it by these regulations and to 
provide for the supervision and control of 
its officers, clerks and employees. 


The Minister of Labour has given his 
approval of the Board Regulations as required 
by the section. 
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Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
Board Regulations 


1. (1) In these Regulations, unless the con- 
text otherwise requires, 


(a) “National Board” means the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board; 

(b) “Provincial Board” means a Labour 
Relations Board exercising any of the 
powers of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board in any province; 

(c) “Person” includes firm, corporation, trade 
union, employees’ organization or em- 
ployers’ organization. 


(2) Other words and expressions used in 
these Regulations shall, unless the context 
otherwise requires, have the same meaning as 
in the Wartime Labour Relations Order (Order 
in Council P.C. 1003 of February 17, 1944 and 
any amendments thereto). 


PROCEDURE 
Applications for Certification 


2. Any application for certification of bar- 
gaining representatives shall be required to be 
submitted in writing duly verified by statutory 
declaration. 


3. (1) The following rules shall apply to 
proceedings before the National Board and also 
to proceedings before a Provincial Board unless 
and until such Provincial Board adopts its own 
rules of procedure. The Board shall give 
notice in such manner, as, in the circumstances, 
it deems sufficient to any person having an 
immediate interest in the matter in respect of 
which application is made and shall furnish a 
copy of the application to him and shall give 
an opportunity for representations to be made 
and evidence adduced by or on behalf of every 
such person with regard thereto. 

(2) Every person shall within seven days of 
the receipt by him of such notice and copy of 
application notify the Chief Executive Officer 
of the Board in writing whether he wishes to 
eontest the application and in such case he 
shall within fourteen days of the receipt by 
him of such notice and copy of application file 
in the office of the Board his reply and the 
reply shall be verified by statutory declaration 
in the same manner as in the case of an 
application. 

(3) The reply shall contain a concise state- 
ment of the material facts upon which the 
person replying intends to rely and shall speci- 
fically admit, deny or explain each of the 
statements made in the application. The name 
and address of the person replying shall be 
stated in the sdid reply. 

(4) If any person shall fail within seven 
days of the receipt by him of a copy of the 
application to notify the Chief Executive 
Officer that he wishes to contest the application 
or, having so notified the Chief Executive 
Officer, shall neglect to file his reply in the 
office of the Board within the time hereinbefore 
limited or to give his name and address in such 
reply he shall not be entitled to any further 
notice of the proceedings commenced by the 
application and relief under the said applica- 
tion may be granted without giving any further 
opportunity for representations to be made or 
evidence adduced by or on his behalf with 
regard thereto, but »nothing herein contained 


shall prevent the Board from hearing further 
representations or evidence from any such 
person. 

(5) Upon the filing of a reply the Chief 
Executive Officer shall forthwith send a copy 
of the reply to the applicant and shall give 
notice to the applicant at the address stated 
in the application and to all parties filing 
replies at the address set out in the said replies 
respectively fixing a time and place for the 
hearing of the application. If necessary, this 
notice may be given by telegraph or telephone. 

(6) The Board shall make such inquiries and 
investigations into the matter in respect of 
which such application is made as it deems 
necessary for the proper disposal thereof. 


Applications for Intervention of a Board Pur- 
suant to Section 11 of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations 


4. An application by a person for the inter- 
vention of a Board pursuant to Section 11 of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations may 
be made by letter or telegram to the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Board. 

(1) The application shall set forth the time 
spent and the efforts made by the parties to 
negotiate an agreement and state the grounds 
for the belief that an agreement will not be 
completed in a reasonable time. 

(2) Upon receipt of the application for inter- 
vention, the Chief Executive Officer may re- 
quest such additional information as may be 
necessary from the applicant and a statement 
from the other interested party or parties con- 
cerned, or may request the parties to appear 
before the Board for a hearing of the applica- 
tion prior to reference of the matter to the 
Minister as specified in Section 12 (1) of the 
Regulations. 


Applications for the Establishment of an Appro- 
priate Procedure for the Consideration and 
Settlement of Disputes, Pursuant to 
Section 18 (2) of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations 


5. An application for the establishment by 
a Board of an appropriate procedure for con- 
sideration and settlement of disputes concerning 
the interpretation or violation of a collective 
agreement pursuant to Section 18 (2) of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations may be 
made by letter or telegram to the Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of the Board. 


(1) The application shall set forth the 
names and addresses of the parties to the 
dispute, the date of the execution of the col- 
lective agreement, and a statement that the 
agreement contains no appropriate procedure 
for consideration and settlement of disputes 
concerning its interpretation or violation. If 
the applicant claims that the procedure con- 
tained in the agreement is inappropriate, the 
reasons for so claiming must be given. 

(2) The applicant shall also file a copy of 
the collective agreement in connection with 
which it is desired that an appropriate pro- 
cedure be established. 

(3) On receipt of the application for the 
establishment of an appropriate procedure, 
the Chief Executive Officer may request such 
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additional information as may be _ necessary 
from the applicant and a statement from the 
other interested party or parties concerned, 
or may request the parties to appear before 
the Board for a hearing of the application, 
or may instruct an officer to investigate the 
application and report thereon to the Board. 


Applications for Leave to Institute Prosecu- 
tions Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


6. An application to a Board for leave to 
institute a prosecution under the Regulations 
may be made by letter or telegram to the 
Chief Executive Officer of the Board. 

(1) The application shall specify the pro- 
vision of the Regulations alleged to have been 
violated and material facts regarding such 
violation. 

(2) On receipt of an application for leave 
to institute a prosecution, the Chief Executive 
Officer may request such additional informa- 
tion as may be necessary from the applicant 
and a statement from the other interested 
party or parties concerned, or may request the 
parties to appear before the Board for a 
hearing of the application, or may instruct 
an officer to investigate the application and 
report thereon to the Board. 


Appeals 


7. (1) Any person directly affected by any 
decision or order of a Provincial Board may 
appeal to the National Board, if 
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(a) The Provincial Board making such 
decision or order grants leave so to 
appeal and the request for such leave 
to appeal has been made within fifteen 
days of the announcement of the deci- 
sion or order of such Provincial Board; 


or 
(6) The National Board grants leave so 
to appeal and the request for such 
leave to appeal has been made within 
sixty days of such announcement. 


(2) Within fifteen days after the granting 
of such leave to appeal the appellant shall 
appear before the National Board and 
present the said appeal provided, however, 
that the National Board may for good cause 
adjourn the hearing of the said appeal from 
time to time. 

(8) On any such appeal, the decision or 
order of the National Board shall constitute 
the decision or order of the Provincial Board 
as 1f originally made by it. 


General 


8. The National Board may from time to 
time amend these Regulations. 

Made pursuant to Section 27 of the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations of Febru- 


ary Iv, [944> PxC? 1003, thig\u%thy day. sof 
June, A.D. 1944. 
G. B. O'Connor, 
Chairman. 
BERNARD WILSON, 
Secretary. 


Recent Proceedings under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations 


jhe! ere ie: the month of May eleven applica- 
tions for certification were granted by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National). 
These were: 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers and 
Provincial Transport Company, Montreal, 
P.Q. Certified May 9. 


2. National Syndicate of Electric Power 
Employees of Shipshaw, and Aluminum Power 
Company, Shipshaw, P.Q. Certified May 9. 

3. Canadian Air Line Pilots Assn., and Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
Certified May 9. 

4. Catholic Syndicates of Joliette, Que., and 
Joliette Steel Ltd., Joliette, P.Q. Certified 
May 9. 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, Div. 
Nos. 224 and 231 and the National Harbours 
Board, Halifax, N.S. Certified May 11. 


6. National Syndicate of Aluminum Workers 
of St. Joseph d’Alma, Inc., and the Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Ile Maligne, P.Q. Certi- 
fied May 11. 


7. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. (SS. Princess Helene), 
Saint John, N.B. Certified May 23. 


8. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (A.F. of L. & T. & LC.) and 
Quebec Railway, Light, Heat & Power Co., 
Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. Certified May 238. 


9. B.C. Seamen’s Union and Canadian 
National Steamships Ltd. (Prince Rupert and | 
Prince George). Certified May 11. 

10. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and the National Harbours Board 
(Grain elevator) Montreal, P.Q. Certified 
May 23. 

11. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and National Harbours Board, 
Quebec, P.Q. Certified May 23. 


Cases Investigated and Decision Pending 


At the end of the month there were four 
cases concerning which reports of investigat- 
ing officers had been received and the decision 
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of the Board was pending, following prelim- 
inary consideration of the Board. These cases, 
together with the name of the investigating 
officer concerned are: 


1. Association of Employees “Aircraft 
Division” and Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. B. Rose. 

2. Chemical Workers Union, Local 23639 
(A.F. of L.) and Merck and Company: Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. L. Pepin. 


3. International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter-workers’ Union, Local 688 and Nor- 
anda Mines, Ltd., Rouyn, P.Q. F. LaFortune. 

4. Association of Employees and Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co., Ltd. (Car Division) Tur- 
cot & Dominion Works, Montreal, P.Q. 


Reports of Investigation to be Referred 
to Board 


In thirteen cases the reports of investi- 
gating officers had been received and were 
awaiting consideration by the next meeting 
of the Board. 

1. United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers 
of America. and St. Clair Processing Corp., 
Ltd. (Polymer Corp.) Sarnia, Ont. F. J. 
Ainsborough. 

2. Deepsea and Inlandboatmen’s Union of 
the Pacific, B.C. Division (C.C.L.) and Park 
Steamships Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. G. R. 
Currie. 


3. United Steelworkers of America and the 
Steel Company of Canada (St. Ambroise St. 
plant), Montreal, P.Q. R. Trepanier. 

4. United Steelworkers of America, Local 
3272 and Western Steel Products, Corp., St. 
Boniface, Man. H. S. Johnstone. 

5. International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelterworkers’ Local 690, and Alberta Nitro- 
gen Products, LLtd., Calgary, Alta. F. E. 
Harrison. 

6. Canadian Seamen’s Union and St. Law- 
rence Steamship Company, Buffalo, N.Y. 
J. P. Nicol. 

7. Val d@Or Mine & Mill Workers’ Union, 
Local 654 and Lamaque Mining Co., Ltd., 
Bourlamaque, P.Q. F. LaFortune. 

8. Val d’Or Mine & Mill Workers’ Union, 
Local 654 and Golden Manitou Mines, Ltd., 
Val dOr, PQ. F. LaFortune. 

9. International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelterworkers’ Local 688 and Beattie Mines 
(Quebec) Ltd., Duparquet, P.Q., and Toronto, 
Ont. F. LaFortune. 

10. United Steelworkers of America and 
Dominion Bridge Company, Lachine, P.Q. 
R. Trepanier. 

11. National Catholic Brotherhood of Trans- 
port Employees of Quebec, Inc., and Que- 
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bec Railways, Light & Power Company 
(Tramways & Autobus Div.) Quebec, P.Q. 
R. Trepanier. 

12. International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelterworkers’ Local 688 and PowelliRouyn 
Gold Mines, Ltd., Rouyn, P.Q. and Toronto, 
Ontario. F. LaFortune. 


13. International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelterworkers’ Local 688 and Senator-Rouyn 
Mines, Rouyn and Hull P.Q. F. LaFortune. 


Applications Referred to an Investigating 
Officer 


At the end of the month twenty-seven 
applications for certification had been referred 
to departmental officers for preliminary in- 
vestigation and report. These, together with 
the name of the officer concerned, are as 
follows: 


1. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. (Conductors). C. W. 
Rump. 


2. Employees’ Welfare Board of the Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Ltd., and the 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
Ltd., Flin Flon, Man. H. 8. Johnstone. 


3. Sodium Sulphate Workers’ Union, No. 2, 
and Horseshoe Lake Mining Co.,_ Ltd., 
Ormiston, Sask. H. S. Johnstone. 


4. International Association of Machinists 
and MacDonald Bros. Aircraft Ltd. (Office and 
Stores Depts. of Robinson St. Division), 
Winnipeg, Man. H. S. Johnstone. 


5. United Steelworkers of America and Steel 
Company of Canada (Dominion Wire Works), 
St. Joseph St., Lachine, P.Q. R. Trepanier. 


6. United Steelworkers of America and Steel 
Company of Canada (Notre Dame and Charle- 
voix Sts. plant), St. Henri, P.Q. R. Trepanier. 

7. Steleo Employees’ Association and the 
Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., Lachine, 
P.Q. R. Trepanier. 


8. Stelco Employees’ Association and the 
Steel Company of Canada, Ltd. (Notre Dame 
St. plant), Montreal, P.Q. R. Trepanier. 


9. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks and Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way (clerical employees and freight handlers). 
B. Rose. 


10. Canadian Union of Asbestos Workers, 
Local No. 5, and Bell Asbestos Mines, Ltd., 
Thetford Mines, P.Q. B. Rose. 


11. Employees’ Union of Wartime Metals 
Corp. (C.C.L.) and Wartime Metals Corp., 
Black Lake, P.Q. B. Rose. 
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12. Winnipeg Electric Employees’ Federated 
Council, One Big Union, Winnipeg, Man., 
and Winnipeg Electric Company, Winnipeg, 
Man. H. 8S. Johnstone. 


13. Association of Employees, Propeller 
Division and Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
Ltd., Ville St. Pierre, P.Q. R. Trepanier. 


14. Montreal Harbour Staff Employees’ 
Assn. and the National Harbours Board, 
Montreal, P.Q. L. Pepin. 

15. United Association of Locomotive En- 
gineers, Firemen, Brakemen and Dispatchers 
and the Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Arvida, P.Q. L. Pepin. 


16. National Harbours Board Employees’ 


Assn., and the National Harbours Board 
(Mechanical Employees), Montreal, P.Q. 
L. Pepin. 


17. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
Employees and the National Harbours Board 
(Cold Storage), Montreal, P.Q. L. Pepin. 

18. Canadian Union of Asbestos Workers, 
Local No. 6 and Johnson’s Company, Thetford 
Mines, P.Q. B. Rose. 

19. Calgary Trades & Labour Council 
(Building Trades Section) and Alberta Nitro- 
gen Products, Calgary, Alta. F. E. Harrison. 

20. Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, Div. No. 591 and Gatineau Bus 
Company, Ltd., Hull, P.Q. J. L. MacDougall. 

21. Coal Handlers Federal Union, Local 102 
and Canadian Import Company, Montreal, 
B.Q.uiiLabepin. 

22. Coal Handlers Federal Union, Local 102 
and Dominion Coal Company, Montreal, P.Q. 
L. Pepin. 

23. Coal Handlers Federal Union, Local 102 
and Scotch Anthracite Company, Montreal, 
Pile lowP epin. ; 


24. Canadian Seamen’s Union, Local 5 and 
Dartmouth Ferry Commission, Dartmouth, 
N.S. H. R. Pettigrove. 


25. United Steelworkers 
Canadian Tube and Steel Products 
Montreal, P.Q. F. LaFortune. 


26. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, Div. 
229 and Levis Ferry Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. 
F. LaFortune. 

27. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local B1106 and Quebec Power 
Company, Quebec, P.Q. F. LaFortune. 


of America and 
Ltd., 
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Applications Referred to Provinciai 
Administration 


During the month seventeen applications 
were referred to provincial administration 
under agreements between the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments. Of these four were 
referred to Ontario, twelve to British Columbia 
and one to Manitoba. 

Those referred to Ontario were: 


1. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local B1023 and Port Arthur Ship- 
building Co., Port Arthur, Ont. 

2. Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, Division No. 279 and Eastview Bus 
Service, Ltd., Eastview, Ont. 

3. United Brotherhood of Carpenters & 
Joiners of America, Local 2308 and Kingston 
Shipbuilding Co., Kingston, Ont. 

4, United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers of America, Local 512 and Bakelite 
Plastics, Toronto, Ont. 


Those referred to British Columbia were: 


1. United Steelworkers of America and the 
Lawrence Manufacturing Company, Van- 
couver, B.C. 

2. United Steelworkers of America and 
Western Steel Products Corp., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. 

3. Amalgamated Shipwrights, Joiners, Boat- 
builders and Caulkers, Local No. 2 and various 
shipyards, Vancouver, B.C. 

4. United Steelworkers of America, Local 
2765 and National Machinery Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. 


5. Independent Smelterworkers’ Union and 


the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 


pany of Canada, Ltd. (Tadanac and Warfield 
plants), Trail, B.C. 

6. International Association of Machinists, 
Lodge No. 692 and Vivian Diesel & Munitions, 
Ltd. (Plants Nos. 1 and 2), Vancouver, B.C. 

7. United Steelworkers of America, Local 
3254 and Blair Iron Works, New Westminster, 
BG 

8. United Steelworkers of America, Local 
2952 and Vivian Diesel & Munitions, Ltd. 
(Vivian Engine Works), Vancouver, B.C. 

9. Shipwrights, Joiners and Caulkers Indus- 
trial Union, Local No. 1 and Burrard (Van- 
couver) Dry Dock Company, Ltd., Vancouver, 
BC. 

10. Shipwrights, Joiners and Caulkers Indus- 
trial Union, Local No. 1 and Burrard Dry Dock 
Co., Ltd., North Vancouver, B.C. 
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11. Shipwrights, Joiners and Caulkers Indus- 
trial Union, Local No. 1 and North Van Ship 
Repairs, Ltd., North Vancouver, B.C. 

12. Trail and District Smelterworkers’ Union, 
Local 480, C.I.O.-C.C.L. and the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, 
Ltd... Ural, <b: 

That referred to Manitoba was: 

United Steelworkers of America, Local 3238 
and Canadian Rogers Sheet Metal & Roofing, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 


Applications Rejected 


1. Application re Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees & Other Transport 
Workers and Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
(Ticket Sellers, Union Station, City Office and 
Royal York). 

2. Plastic and Linoleum Workers’, Local 677 
(AF. of L.) and Dominion Oilcloth & 
Linoleum Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

3. International Association of Machinists, 
Lodge 1758 and Johnson Wire Works, Lid., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
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4. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Canadian Car and Foundry Co. (Turcot & 


- Dominion Works), Montreal, P.Q. 


Applications Recently Received 


1. Montreal Packing Plant Employees’ 
Federal Union, Local 66 and Eastern Abattoir 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


2. Association of Employees and Canadian 
Car and Foundry Co., Ltd. (Car Division), 
Turcott and Dominion Works, Montreal. 


3. Canadian Union of Soap-stone Workers, 
Local No. 1 and Mr. Oliva Cyr, employer, 
Thetford Mines, P.Q. 


4. International Union of Mine, Mull and 
Smelterworkers’, Local 688 and Waite-Amulet 
Mines, Ltd., Rouyn, P.Q., and Toronto, Ont. 
F. LaFortune. 


5. International Union of Aluminum Workers 
and Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. 


Ford Motor Company of Canada Strike 


fp HE Ford Motor Company of Canada Lim- 

ited, Windsor, Ontario, had contractual 
relations with Local 200, United Automobile 
Workers of America, the two parties having 
signed an agreement in December, 1942, and 
renewed the same with some slight changes in 
January, 1944. 

Under this agreement provision was made 
for a procedure whereby stewards would handle 
and investigate grievances. A dispute arose 
as to the interpretation of this procedure, 
the Company claiming that the agreement was 
being violated by the stewards. It was the 
contention of the Union that a practice had 
arisen over the last two years under which 
stewards served grievances without any restric- 
tions and because the Company decided to 
adhere to its interpretation of the written 
terms of the contract, representations were 
made to the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) for an interpretation or clarifica- 
tion of the grievance procedures in the light 
of current practice. The Board had arranged 
to hear the parties on April 25, but in the 
meantime the Company issued misconduct slips 
to stewards who were considered to be vio- 
lating the terms of the agreement. Later four 
stewards were suspended for six days and this 
culminated in a decision of the Union to call 
a meeting of all employees on April 20, which 
the Company interpreted as a stoppage of 
work. 


There was a clause in the agreement which 
provided that if a strike occurred the agree- 
ment coyld be terminated immediately and 
pursuant to this provision the Company, imme- 
diately the stoppage of work above referred 
to took place, served notice on the Union 
that it considered the agreement at an end. 

The Wartime Labour Relations Board (Na- 
tional) invited representatives of the Com- 
pany and the Union to appear before the 
Board and for four days of the week of 
April 24 made an effort to conciliate the dis- 
pute. On Saturday, April 29, the Company 
and the Union accepted a proposal drafted 
by the Board. This provided for the bar- 
gaining representatives to apply for certifica- 
tion under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations and to negotiate a new agreement 
with the Company. In the interim the parties 
would be governed by the terms of a pro- 
posal of settlement which included certain 
provisions of the old agreement. 

It was an important condition of this pro- 
posal that the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) would determine the pro- 
cedure applying to representation and the set- 
tlement of grievances for the period during 
which the parties would be negotiating for 
a new contract, and that in the event of 
a dispute as to the interpretation or applica- 
tion of the provisions of the settlement or 
of the grievance procedure established by the 
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Board, it would be submitted to arbitration 
under the direction of the Board. 


The Board submitted the grievance proce- 
dure to both parties on May 1 and imme- 
diately appointed Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., 
Montreal, one of the senior Industrial Rane 
tions Officers of the Department of Labour, 
as an umpire to facilitate the application of 
the grievance procedure and the final adjust- 
ment of disputes arising in connection there- 
with, his decision to be final and binding on 
both parties. 


On May 2 it developed that the Union 
objected to the grievance procedure as laid 
down by the Board and at a mass meeting 
decided on a further stoppage of work which 
became effective on midnight of that date. 


Mr. Justice G. B. O’Connor, Mr. M. M. 
Maclean and Mr. Bernard Wilson, Chairman, 
Chief Executive Officer and Secretary, nespec- 
tively, of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National), visited Windsor on May 6 
in order to deal with the dispute and to obtain 
information for the Board. On return to 
Ottawa, Mr. Justice O’Connor reported to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board on the 
attitude of the parties as revealed by his visit. 

On May 9 counsel for the parties were 
heard by the Board. After the hearing their 
representations were considered by the Board 
and a communication was addressed to them 
advising that the Board was not prepared to 
deal with a further clarification of the grievance 
procedure as long as the strike continued 
contrary to the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1008. 

Following a mass meeting of the employees 
at which this communication was submitted, 
the recommendation of the union executive 
that the men return to work next morning 
(May 11), om the understanding the Board 
would then proceed to clarify the grievance 
procedure, was accepted by the workers. The 
Board later dealt with the matter and its 
clarification was transmitted to counsel for 
the parties on May 12. 

For reasons of health Mr. Bernard Rose, 
K.C., was unable to continue to act in this 
capacity of umpire and Mr. Louis Fine, Chief 
Conciliation Officer of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour, was appointed by the Do- 
minion Minister of Labour to succeed him. 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch 
During May, 1944 


URING the month of May officers of the 

Industrial Relations Branch were called 
upon to handle 45 industrial disputes or 
controversial situations involving 13,114 work- 
people employed in 49 different establishments. 
Of these 36 were new disputes which originated 
during the month while 9 were situations 
which had been unterminated as at April 30 
and received further attention in May. They 
were dealt with under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., and Sydney, N.S. The territory 
of the two officers resident in Vancouver 
comprises British Columbia and Alberta; two 
officers stationed'in Winnipeg cover the prov- 
inces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario 
and work in close collaboration with the 
Provincial Conciliation service; two officers 
in Montreal are assigned to the Province of 
Quebec and two officers resident in Fredericton, 
N.B., and Sydney, N'S., represent the Depart- 
ment in the Maritime Provinces. Th? head- 
quarters of the Industrial Relations Branch 


and the Director of Industrial Relations and 

staff are situated in Ottawa. 
Classified by industries, 

occurred as follows:— 


the 45 disputes 


MINING: 
re VE era hays dccke ie cape lle ig ain <7) lal’ 9 (ore 5 
MANUFACTURING: 
Animal food prod Webs) ste .jsis ive si ieuleeratie 3: 
IT Sia Wh FC TEC Sc cher Pen anal ae: hd ll one sauserhete alot a! oe 16 
Textile Clounine PIrOGUCts,, UC .'4 on cng es 4 
WV OCA DIOCUCES Cy Se bets sc otals tats ule-o ales 2 
Shas Hs AVM ana MOR Se 7 
Non-metallic minerals, chemicals, etc..... 2 
EU Oer & BT OCCUR ci vecun Mele secre Stem = nese 4 Bs 
TRANSPORTATION : 
CCAM Darl WAY Se oe ce he So ohn es aha cine 3 


‘A statistical analysis of the nature of the 
disputes handled, their cause, disposition, etc., 
is given below:— 


NATURE OF DISPUTE OR SITUATION: 
SUTIN ECS Mpol ote, IRE HAO Ut by ARE AU gL N OE deny AAR De ced Amn 13 


TL SME CTCU a SUPLICC . ain aabisiere one ot lsies qatar 4 
PGNEP PVOLSY eee ae heli ae so cae keer a wats 9 
Avbirationely. PHRO. SOTTO te 6 
Requests to conduct consent elections.... 10 
Services of Commissioners........--++++- 3 
PREDOMINANT CAUSE OR OBJECT: 
TMCY GARETT WARES oxo occ one 0 nde Bos oeneisis 6 
Reduced UMSire sg) af. Phy AG es 8 eee as 2 
Other causes affecting wages and working 
COMGUEDOTIS Mee tea teeraiaas ube» ales | hpetebatsyoie nfs 


Recognition of Union........-+.eeeeeeee 10 
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PREDOMINANT CAUSE OR OBJECT—Con. |. 
Discharge of workers for union activity 


OL TOTO L SUED. 2 de e's alee Whe ere een eta 8 5 
Other union ‘auestrons ssa, 6 2 
Discharge, of .worketeh(a) sued. exo. aecd oh 6 
Employment of particular persons (a)... 5 
WER CLARSLIBCU ce em cichaet ce PE Leth be yd bi 5 

DISPOSITION: 
Strike terminated by mediation......... 9 
Threatened strike averted by mediation... 2 
Decision rendered in arbitration........ 3 
Election or vote conducted.............. 8 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 

appointed under P.C,/4020 . ih. bias bale 2 
Dispute lapsed or called off; no further 

DOU POCUITOM wick wisi uate ch ane beans 8 
Referred to N.W.L.B. or R.W.L.B....... 2 
Referred to Provincial authorities....... 4 
CERT LIST HOREL ION uals nceriiioihesseetarelh Poel cane ] 
DS pOsi TION eNO UIE ih. Wo. aus doe ceeele el 6 

RESULTS: 
in tavour’ ot employees. 225" SE Maar 14 
in favour) of ‘employero soon .clw oot dbe 7 
Compromise or partially successful...... 6 
Indefinite or wnterminated,. .....:. 00... 10 
POU RUOWT Cre ur ce ene eek Cie, Linen emnnny 8 

METHOD OF SETTLEMENT: 
Conciliationor. "mediation! 10. Suwa. 13 
Direct }megetiations. ru yy vs «abel wore ceeds » 4 
PICT AION sh va lek Bee utss tau ecmalaeenn ie 4 
Auministrabive, adtione’.: 2h ee eee 6 
investigation only: ..29, JOUR. MQM A 2 
echnical, Senvieesouyac tiie. .xwech te ORG Yee 8 
Setwement Pending wig ele a rk 


(a) (Other than in connection with Union questions.) 


Brief summaries of the cases of chief interest 
or importance are given below:— 


Metal Workers, Montreal, P.Q.—During 
February, 1944, charges were made to the 
Department of Labour by a District Repre- 
sentative of the United Electrical Radio and 
Machine Workers of America that the Mont- 
real Locomotive Works Limited, Montreal, 
P.Q., had dismissed nine employees because of 
their union membership and activities. The 
Company denied the charges, claiming that 
the dismissals were mainly due to a reorgani- 
zation in the plant which was made necessary 
by the abolition of a third shift in the Tank 
Arsenal Division. Following a preliminary 
investigation by Mr. R. Trepanier, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Montreal, the Minister of 
Labour appointed His Honour Judge C. E. 
Guerin, of the Court of Sessions of Montreal, 
as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner to conduct a formal investigation under 
the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 4020. 
The Commissioner found that three of the 
nine men had been dismissed because they 
favoured and belonged to the Union in ques- 
tion and recommended that the Minister of 
Labour should order their reinstatement. He 
was unable to find that the other six employees 
had been dismissed because of Union activities. 
Following receipt. of the Commissioner’s report, 
the Minister of Labour, on May 24, ordered 
the Company to re-employ the three men 
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whom the Commissioner found had been dis- 
criminated against, requiring the Company to 
reinstate them in the same positions they 
were formerly engaged in, without loss of 
seniority or other rights, at no lesser rates of 
pay, and with reimbursement for wages lost. 


Railway Employees, Quebec, P.Q.—On 
April 4, 1944, the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees complained 
to the Department that certain of its mem- 
bers had been dismissed for union member- 
ship and activity, or demoted to lesser posi- 
tions for the same reason, by the management 
of the Quebec Railway, Light and Power 
Company, Quebec City, P.Q. The Depart- 
ment assigned Mr. R. Trepanier, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Montreal, to make a pre- 
liminary inquiry and to try to adjust the case. 
When the Investigating Officer recommended 
that an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner should be appointed under Section 5 
of Order in Council P.C. 4020, the Minister of 
Labour on May 12 appointed the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Oscar L. Boulanger of Quebec 
City to make a formal inquiry. Later the 
Company laid counter-charges that certain 
employees had been engaged in organizing a 
Union during working hours at the place of 
their employment and had used coercion and 
intimidation to induce another employee to 
join a trade union. Following a reeommenda- 
tion by the officer who conducted the pre- 
liminary investigation, the Commission of the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Boulanger was en- 
larged, early in June, to permit all the 
charges to be investigated at once. 


Machine Workers, Longueuil, P.Q.—When 
a dispute between the Dominion Engineering 
Works Limited, Longueuil Plant, and Lodge 
1596, International Association of Machinists, 
arose over the dismissal of an employee, 
allegedly in violation of their collective agree- 
ment, each of the parties named one person 
to act on an Arbitration Board, and under 
the terms of their Agreement requested the 
Minister of Labour to name a Chairman. The 
Committee was comprised of Mr. Bernard 
Rose, K.C., Montreal, Chairman, Mr. T. R. 
Ker, K.C., Counsel for the Company, repre- 
senting the employer, and Mr. Adrien Ville- 
neuve, Grand Lodge Representative of the 
International Association of Machinists, repre- 
senting the local union. By a _ majority 
award, the Board of Arbitration decided that 
the employee in question had suffered dis- 
crimination, inasmuch as he had seniority 
over several other employees and equal quali- 
fications, but had been among the first to be 
laid off, and that he had suffered prejudice 
largely as a result of the carrying out of his 
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duties in the matter of union administration 
and activity. It was recommended that the 
man should be immediately reinstated in his 
employment and paid his wages from the 
date of the expiry of his separation notice. 
A Minority Report was filed by the Arbitra- 
tor representing the Company but the award 
of the majority was accepted as final and 
binding. 


Textile Workers, Cornwall, Ont.—Four em- 
ployees in the Canada Mill of Canadian 
Cottons Limited, Cornwall, Ont., quit work 
on May 4, 1944, in protest against the man- 
ner in which they were treated by a section 
hand in the Napping Room. They resumed 
work the following afternoon, but quit again 
on May 8, when nothing had been done in 
regard to their complaints. This action was 
followed by a strike by some 750 employees 
in the Canada Mill. Later the same day the 
Stormont and Dundas Mills of the Company 
were also affected, making a total of approx- 
imately 1,460 on strike. The employees were 
members of Local No. 2, United Textile 
Workers of Canada. The Department of 
Labour learned of the situation on the morn- 
ing of May 8. That evening Mr. J. P. Nicol, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, Ont., 
arrived in Cornwall, but unfortunately by 
that time the employees had held a mass 
meeting and voted not to return to work 
until the dispute was settled. The Company 
refused to enter into any discussions until the 
employees. returned to work. After con- 
siderable dificulty, Mr. Nicol secured a signed 
agreement to the effect that work would be 
resumed on the morning of May 10, after 
which the dispute would be arbitrated. Both 
sides undertook to accept the decision of the 
arbitrator as final and binding, and the Com- 
pany gave assurance that time lost during 
the work stoppage would not be counted as 
absenteeism in computing the production or 
efficiency bonus or in determining time 
allowed for vacation, subject to the approval 
of the Regional War Labour Board. Mr. 
Nicol heard evidence as arbitrator on May 10 
and found that the section hand, while a 
firstzrate workman, did not have the qualities 
of leadership or personality needed for a 
supervisory position. He recommended that 
the man be given another position, as nearly 
equivalent as possible to that of section hand, 
but not involving authority over other 
machine operators. 


Shipyard Employees, Halifax, N.S.—When 
the management of Halifax Shipyards Limi- 
ted, Halifax, N.S., instituted change in the 
method of distributing and collecting time- 
cards, representations were made to the 
Department that the custom and practice as 
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to an accepted day’s work had been altered 
in contravention of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. Officials of Local No. 
1, Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuild- 
ing Workers of Canada, requested that the 
dispute be referred to a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. Justice J. L. Smiley, which was 
then dealing with certain other labour prob- 
lems at the Shipyards. The situation was 
investigated by Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Fredericton, N.B., who 
reported that it could not be held that the 
Company had changed the accepted hours of 
work which had been in effect by Agreement 
for a period of years. The Union was noti- 
fied that the matter could not be referred to 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
and that it could not be regarded as coming 
under the provisions of Order in Council, 
P.C...1008: 


Woodworkers, Saint John, N.B.—On May 
15, 1944, an Officer of Local No. 2533, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, called Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Fredericton, N.B., 
advising him of a dispute between Canada 
Veneers, Limited, Saint John, N.B., and’ its 
employees over the dismissal of five em- 
ployees for alleged refusal to accept employ- 
ment in the log yard of the Company. Mr. 
Pettigrove communicated with the Union by 
letter, advising it as to its proper method of 
procedure under the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations (P.C. 1003), but before 
receipt of this letter a Union meeting was 
held which resulted in a strike by about 
450 employees on the morning of May 16. 
During the day both Mr. Pettigrove and 
Mr. C. J. A. Hughes, Vice-Chairman of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board for New 
Brunswick conferred with the president of 
the Union. The employees returned to work 
on May 17 and subsequently reached an 





agreement with the Wartime Labour Rela- 


tions Board for New Brunswick whereby the 
Board would establish a grievance procedure 
for the finan! settlement of the dispute, which 
would be utilized by the employees. 


Coal Miners, River Hebert, N.S.—About 135 
employees of the Standard Coal Company, 
River Hebert, NS., went on strike on May 
30, 1944, over the refusal of the Company 
to re-employ, in a position on the surface, a 
former employee who had been released from 
the Armed Forces. The employee in question 
had gone into the Army some months before 
and his job on the surface had been filled by 
an older man who had served overseas for 
three years during the present war. The Com- 
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pany offered the younger man an_ under- 
ground job in the mine, which he refused. 
The employees, through Local Union No. 746, 
United Mine Workers of America, claimed 
that both men should be given jobs on the 
surface but the Company maintained that 
this was not possible and that, if the Union 
persisted in its demands, it would be neces- 
sary to discharge the older “returned” man. 
Mr. Allan MacDonald, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Glace Bay, N.S., acted as conciliator 
and persuaded the employee in question to 
take the position offered him in the mine, 
with the understanding that he would be 
given the first job available on the surface. 
This settlement was satisfactory to both the 
Company and the Union. 


Rubber Workers, St. Jerome, P-Q.—Dis- 
satisfaction with time standards on which 
wages were computed under the Company's 
“task and bonus system” gave rise to a strike 
on May 25, 1944, on the part of some 1,350 
employees of the Dominion Rubber Com- 
pany Limited, St. Jerome, P.Q. The employees 
were members of the Rubber Workers’ 
Federal Union No. 144 (T.L.C.C.). During 
the day the Department was assured by a 
representative of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada that the employees had 
agreed to resume work on the understanding 
that a federal conciliation officer would be sent 
to St. Jerome by Monday, May 29. However, 
when no solution of the dispute was reached 
at a meeting on the evening of May 25 
between a union committee and representa- 
tives of the Company, the employees refused 
to return to work on the morning of May 26. 
Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., a representative of 
the Department resident in Montreal, pro- 
ceeded at once to St. Jerome where he con- 
ferred with representatives of the Company 
and the Union executive and attended a large 
mass meeting of the local union. The em- 
ployees voted to resume work and did so on 
Monday, May 29. That day a conference 
was held in Montreal attended by officials of 
the Company and some 30 shop stewards and 
other union officials, with the Department of 
Labour represented by Mr. Bernard Rose and 
Mr. J. L. MacDougall, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Ottawa. Demands of the Union for 
the abolition of the “task and bonus system” 
and the inauguration of a straight piece-work 
system were flatly rejected by the Company. 
The Union representatives then made demands 
that the Company agree in writing to lower 
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time standards in those departments where the 
majority of the employees were unable to 
attain an efficiency rating which would entitle 
them to obtain the premium or bonus. The 
Company contended that it could not agree 
to the demands as made, since they would 
involve a general wage increase, but under- 
took to re-study any time standards to which 
the Union objected and to check the general 
rate structures in the departments affected. 
The Company also insisted that any grievances 
should be dealt with under the procedure 
provided in the Collective Agreement between 
the parties and, failing satisfactory settlement 
thereof, should be arbitrated in accordance 
with the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations. These counter-proposals failed to 
satisfy the Union, and most of the Company’s 
St. Jerome employees went on strike again 
on May 30th. The following day Mr. M. M. 
Maclean, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Ottawa, visited Montreal and convened a 
meeting of Company and Union represent- 
atives. He insisted that the grievances should 
be taken up in accordance with established 
collective bargaining procedure and got the 
parties to agree in writing to a formula under 
which, following resumption of work, the 
Company would meet immediately with the 
Union Negotiating Committee to review all 
time standards in the Fuel Cell, Shoe Room, 
and Sewing and Fitting Departments in an 
effort to adjust same so as to be acceptable 
to the employees concerned. A _ represent- 
ative of the Union was to co-operate with 
the Company’s time-study man in a review 
of the standards. If agreement was reached 
on changes which involved wage increases, 
the Company promised to make a joint 
application with the Union to the Regional 
War Labour Board for Quebee for adjust- 
ments retroactive to the time work was 
resumed, provided no further work stop- 
pages occurred. The membership of the 
Union agreed to this solution at a mass 
meeting in St. Jerome on May 31, attended 
by Mr. R. Trepanier, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Montreal. Normal operations were 
resumed on June 1. 


Union Representation Votes 


Packinghouse Workers, Saskatoon, Sask.— 
On May 25, 1944, by joint consent of the 
parties a vote was conductéd among employees 
of Intercontinental Pork Packers Ltd., Sas- 
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katoon, Sask., under the supervision of Mr. 
H. S. Johnstone, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Winnipeg. A total of 278 out of 331° work- 
people who were entitled to vote cast their 
ballots. There were 251 votes cast for repre- 
sentation for collective bargaining purposes by 
Local No. 248, United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, while 22 votes were cast for a 
Plant Relations Committee, and there were 
-4 spoiled ballots. 


Chemical Workers, Copper Cliff, Ont.— 
Pursuant to a joint request by the parties 
made to the Ontario Department of Labour, 
Mr. E. Perkins, Federal Industrial Relations 
Officer, Toronto, supervised a vote on May 3, 
1944, among employees of Canadian Industries 
Limited at Copper Cliff, Ontario. There were 
27 persons eligible to vote on the question 
“Do you wish to be represented by Sudbury 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union, 
Local 598, as sole bargaining agent for the 
purpose of collective bargaining with Canadian 


Industries Limited, respecting Copper Cliff 
Works?” Twenty-three employees voted in 
favour of union representation and one 
against. 


Metal Products Works, Sudbury, Ont.—On 
May 4, 1944, Mr. H. Perkins, Federal Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Toronto, supervised a 
representation vote among employees of the 
Sudbury Construction and Machine Company 
Limited, Sudbury, Ontario, following a request 
made by the employees to the Department of 
Labour for Ontario which was concurred in 
by the Company. There were 39 persons 
eligible to vote, of whom 33 cast their ballots 
in favour of representation by Sudbury Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union, Local No. 
598, while two voted in opposition to union 
representation. 


Metal Products Workers, Toronto, Ont.— 
By joint consent of the parties Mr. J. P. Nicol, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, con- 
ducted a vote on May 3, 1944, to ascertain 
the wishes of employees of the Turnbull 
Elevator Company, Toronto, Ont., in regard 
to representation for the purposes of collective 
bargaining with their employer. There were 
261 workers eligible to vote and 230 partici- 
pated in the balloting. A total of 133 voted 
in favour of the United Electrical Radio and 
Machine Workers of America as against 95 
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voting in favour of the employees Shop Com- 
mittee. Two ballots were spoiled. 


Textile Workers, Hanover, Ont.—On May 
18, 1944, a representation vote took place by 
mutual consent of the parties among em- 
ployees of Allen Brothers Company Limited, 
Hanover, Ontario. Out of 164 persons eligible 
to vote, 148 voted in favour of the Textile 
Workers’ Organizing Committee, Local No. 
20 (C.C.L.) and 12 voted against the Union. 
Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, acted as Returning Officer. 


Dairy Workers, Ottawa, Ont.—With the 
joint consent of the parties a representation 
vote was conducted on May 381, 1944, under 
the supervision of Mr. F. MacKinnon, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Ottawa, among the 
employees of Central Dairies Limited, Ottawa. 
A total of 29 employees out of an eligible 
group of 39 voted in favour of collective 
bargaining through the National Union of 
Dairy Workers, Local No. 4 (C.C.L.). No 
votes were cast in opposition to union repre- 
sentation and one ballot was spoiled. 





Metal Products Workers, Toronto, Ont.—A 
Union representation vote was conducted on 
May 22, 1944, among employees of Graham 
Nail and Wire Products, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
under the supervision of Mr. J. P. Nicol, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Toronto. All parties 
were in agreement in regard to the election. 
There were 100 employees eligible to vote 
and 96 cast their ballots. A total of 51 voted 
in favour of being represented by the Nail, 
Wire and Steel Rollers’ Union, Federal Local 
93651 (A.F.L.) as against 44 votes in favour 
of the Employees’ Shop Council. There was 


one spoiled ballot. 


Railway Employees, Lines in Canada.— 
During April and May a representation vote 
was conducted to determine whether the 
Yardmasters and Assistant Yardmasters em- 
ployed by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company were in favour of bargaining with 
their employer through representatives of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. The 
vote was conducted by mail under the super- 
vision of Mr. B. Rose, K.C., Montreal, as 
Returning Officer. There were 184 persons 
eligible to vote, of whom 147 cast their 
ballots. A total of 127 voted in favour of 
the Union and 20 were opposed. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada during May, 1944 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 

existence in Canada for the month of 
May showed an increase of 15 as compared 
with the previous month but there were 15 
less than in May, 1943. The number of 
workers involved and the resulting time loss 
in man-working days were greater than in the 
preceding month and in May, 1943. Pre- 
liminary figures show 25 strikes in existence 
for May, 1944, as compared with 10 in April, 
1944, and 40 in May, 1943; the workers in- 
volved numbered 26,043 in May, 14,923 in 
April and 15,306 in May, 1943; and the time 
loss amounted to 128,422 man-working days 
in May, 126,609 in April and 47,229 in May, 
1943. 

Preliminary figures for the first five months 
of 1944 show a total of 88 strikes, with 45,481 
workers involved and a time loss of 321,387 
man-working days. For the same period last 
year there were 155 strikes on record, involving 
78,661 workers and causing a time loss of 
373,003 days. 


During the month under review a strike of 
motor vehicle factory workers at Windsor, 
Ont., accounted for more than half the workers 
involved and over 85 per cent of the time 
loss. This strike, involving 14,000 workers, 
was carried over from April and 24 commenced 
during May. Of these 25 strikes, three re- 
sulted in favour of the workers, six in favour 
of the employers, four were compromise settle- 
ments and eleven were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settlement. 
At the end of the month there was one strike 
unterminated, namely, coal miners at River 
Hebert, NS. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY TO MAY, 1943-1944 














‘eet oe aetna 
Number of strikes Number of workers ia GeO, 
and lockouts involved Time loss 
in man- 
Date Com- Com- working 
mencing In mencing In days 
during existence during existence 
month month 
1944 
SSAMUATY MUG) Swe eeu, Radel en Wes 26t 26 8, 140 8,140 - 23, 408 
PE ODIUGTAL Pnlilels Hon Lek Catt ar ee lane: 17 19 8,740 8,785 39, 868 
PARLOR hb oti alerale Sin hee Mea ee aimee: pL tt 11 13 1,685 1,680 3, 080 
PARDONS A JU AS MSO SOR)” Mas Ne 10 10 14, 923 14, 923 126, 609 
hs a Re eRe BRET CO ARSC AU ORR 0) 24 25 12,043 26, 043 128, 422 
Cumulative totale.uio6 eu et 88 45,481 321, 387 
1943 
Ee AE ag a 4d AT UN ll iy Ah LAN pe Rega Ligeia 33t 33 19, 860t 19, 860 166,715 
LAT EL TUR aN AN Baan ties i yal 31 -2,611 5, 239 24,301 
Ee ORR a ey ec Come VO) OY Oa 25 27 16, 688 16, 993 30, 822 
NTC gh A AR A RRP ONE ork tl 6 ef ATA 35 Or 32, 292 32,496 103, 936 
BEY TARO AE AM AAI ANA SRR 35 40 7,210 15, 306 47, 229 
Cumulative-totales... 44) .04)h 155 78, 661 373, 003 


a a se et 2 Se RP Pe 


* Preliminary. 


} Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
_,_ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial con- 
dition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is seldom encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 


lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 
cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment and the figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the prob- 
ability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of em- 
ployees or for a short period of time, is frequently not received until some time after its commencement 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1944 








Number involved |Time loss 

ay Na Aa a tl SE ACE aL Or % in ead. 

and locality stablish- working 
ments Workers days 


Particularst 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May, 1944 


MANUFACTURING— 
Metal Products— 

Motor vehicle factory phate 14,000 | 112,000 |Commenced April 20, 1944; re grievance pro- 
workers, cedure; terminated May 11; reference to 
Windsor, Ont. Wartime Labour Relations Board (Nation- 

al); compromise. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during May, 1944 
Mininc— 
Coal miners, 1 53 53 |Commenced May 5; re working conditions 

Gardiner Mines, N.S. (dirty coal left on bottom); terminated 

May 5; return of workers; in favour of em- 
ployer. 
Coal miners, 1 100 100 |Commenced May 8; against delay in pay- 

Coalburn, N.S. ment of retroactive wage increase; termin- 

ated May 8; conciliation, federal; in favour 
of workers. 
Coal miners (loaders), 1 24 24 |Commenced May 30; against proposed change 


Glace Bay, N.S. in rate for cleaning off wall; terminated 
May 30; return of workers pending settle- 
ment; indefinite. 


Coal miners, 1 135 270 |Commenced May 30; for re-employment of 
River Hebert, N.S. an ex-serviceman at surface work; unter- 
minated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire factory workers, 1 (a) 105 30 |Commenced May 8; for adjustment of piece- 
New Toronto, Ont. rates for two operations; terminated May 8; 
return of workers pending settlement as 
provided in agreement; indefinite. 
Rubber factory workers 1 40 11 |Commenced May 9; against change in time 
(shoes, ete.), standards; terminated May 9; negotiations 
St. Jerome, P.Q. and return of workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 
Tire factory workers, 1 538 900 {Commenced May 17; against change in time 
Kitchener, Ont. standard; terminated May 18; conciliation, 
federal, and recheck of operation; in favour 
of employer. 
Rubber factory workers, 1 1,100 115 |Commenced May 24; re wages of guards, 
Kitchener, Ont. supervisors and inspectors; terminated May 
24; return of workers pending further nego- 
tiations; indefinite. 
Rubber factory workers, 1 1,351 3,675} Commenced May 25; for revision of tim 
St. Jerome, P.Q. standards; terminated May 27; conciliation, 
federal, and return of workers pending fur- 
ther negotiations; indefinite. 
Rubber factory workers, 1 1,435 2,750 |Commenced May 30; for revision of time 
St. Jerome, P.Q. standards; terminated May 31; conciliation, 
federal, and return of workers pending re- 
° check of operations; indefinite. 
Teatiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton factory workers, 3 1,459 2,500 |Commenced May 8; against working under a 
Cornwall, Ont. certain section hand; terminated May 9 ; 
conciliation, federal, and reference to arbi- 
tration; (section hand given another job) 
in favour of workers. 
Pulp, Paper and Paper Pro- 
ducts— 
Paper mill workers, 1 351 450 |Commenced May 9; against suspension of 
. St. Jerome, P.Q. three workers and time study of operations; 


terminated May 10; conciliation, provincial, 
and reference to arbitration; (two workers 
reinstated on probation) compromise. 
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Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during May, 1944—Con. 


MANUFACTURING—Conce. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products: 


Wood veneer factory work- 1 450 450 |Commenced May 16; against dismissal of 
ers, five workers for refusal to transfer to other 
Saint John, N.B. work; terminated May 16; conciliation, fed- 

eral, and reference to Wartime Labour Re- 
lations Board (Provincial);~(three workers 
reinstated to work where required) com- 
promise. 

Metal Products— 

Motor vehicle factory 1 4,000 4,000 |Commenced May 5; for increased rates for 
workers, domestic trucks; terminated May 5; nego- 
Oshawa, Ont. tiations and return of workers ending time 

study of operations; indefinite. 

Freight car factory 1 (b) 48 24 |Commenced May 6; against dismissal of four 
workers, workers for inefficiency; terminated May 6; 
Trenton, N.S. return of workers; in favour of employer. 

Freight car factory 1 196 300 |Commenced May 8; misunderstanding of one 
workers, worker re payment of check time; termin- 
Trenton, N.S. ated May 9; return of workers; in favour of 

employer. 

Freight car factory 1 185 278 |Commenced May 27; for adjustment of wage 
workers, rates; terminated May 29; return of workers; 
Trenton, N.S. in favour of employer. 

Shipbuilding— 

Shipyard workers, 1 57 57 |Commenced May 29; against working with a 

Vancouver, B.C. certain foreman and alleged discrimination 


in lay-off procedure; terminated May 30; 
conciliation, federal, and return of workers 
Non-metallic Minerals, pending investigation; indefinite. 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Plastic factory workers 105 |Commenced May 5; for change in time 
Oshawa, Ont. standards; terminated May 6; conciliation, 
provincial; compromise. 
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CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 

Labourers, 1 20 20 |Commenced May 22; for increased wages; 
Wallaceburg, Ont. terminated May 22; conciliation, provincial; 

in favour of employer. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PuBLic 
Utinitres— 
Other Local and Highway— 

Drivers and warehouse- 1 48 24 i\Commenced May 5; for increased wages; ter- 
men, minated May 5; negotiations and return of 
Saskatoon, Sask. workers pending reference to RWLB}; in- 

definite. 
Electricity and Gas— 
Linemen, 1 69 38 |Commenced May 30; for reclassification of a 
York Township, Ont. lineman; terminated May 30; conciliation, 
; provincial, and return of workers pending 
reference to Wartime Labour Relations 
SERVICE— Board (Provincial); indefinite. 
Business and Personal— 

Window cleaners, 40 200 200 |Commenced May 1; for increased wages and 

Montreal, P.Q. . payment for Labour Day; terminated May 
1; negotiations; in favour of workers. 

Laundry workers, 1 19 48 |Commenced May 15; for increased wages; 

Truro, N.S. terminated May 17; negotiations and joint 


application to RWLB; indefinite. 
* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual report 
_ t In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
- ¢ RWLB—Regional War Labour Board. 
(a) 180 indirectly affected; (b) 148 indirectly affected. 





Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 





Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazerre from month to month. It is not 
possible because of limitation of space to 
include all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by representa- 
tives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 
of the employers and workers are also included. 
Verbally accepted agreements are so indicated. 
Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. , 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 
AND THE MONTREAL PACKING PLANT 
EMPLOYEES FEDERAL UNION NO. 139 OF THE 
TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 11, 1944, 
to May 10, 1945, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the sole collective bargaining 
agency for the employees. Neither the company 
nor the union will discriminate against or coerce 
any employee because of union membership or 
non-membership. 

Hours: 10 per day, 54 per week, but providing 
similar action is taken by other meat packers, 
wholesale butchers and provision merchants in 
Montreal, the company will join the union in an 
application to the Regional War Labour Board 
for permission to pay overtime rates after 9 
hours any day and 5 hours on Saturday. Over- 
time: time and one-half for overtime and for 
all work on Sundays and on six holidays, except 
shift workers working on Sundays who receive 
equivalent time off. Guaranteed time: under 
certain conditions, regular employees are guar- 
anteed a 40-hour week. ; 

Wages: the union agrees to accept the prevail- 
ing rates of all wages for all employees but the 
union reserves the right to make an application 
to the Regional War Labour Board for a revi- 
sion of the wage scale. Vacation: one week 
annually with pay for 48 hours, after one year’s 
service: two weeks after five years; three weeks 
after 15 years’ service for female employees 
and after 20 years for male employees. Provi- 
sion is made for seniority rights and for the 
settlement of grievances. 


Hutt, QurBec——CANADA PACKERS LIMITED AND 
FEDERAL UNION No. 92 OF THE TRADES AND 
LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 22, 1944, 
to May 21, 1945, and thereafter from year to 
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year, subject to notice. This agreement is 
similar to the one summarized above for the 
Montreal packing plant of this company. 


ToRoNTO, ONTARIO.—CANADA PacKkERS LIMITED 
AND THE UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS 
or AMERICA, LOCAL 114. 


This agreement covers the employees of the 
Company’s Harris and Gunns West Toronto 
plants, fertilizer and feed plants, public cold 
storage, wool pullery, Federal cold storage, soap 
works and west and east markets. It is to be 
in effect from June 21, 1943, to June 20, 1944, 
and thereafter from year to year subject to 
notice. The Company recognizes the union as 
the sole collective bargaining agency for the 
employees. The union is not to coerce em- 
ployees to become union members. 

Hours: 84 per day Mondays through Thurs- 
days, 9 hours on Fridays and 5 on Saturdays, 
a 48-hour week. Overtime is payable at time 
and one-half for time worked in excess of 9 
hours Mondays to Fridays and 5 hours on 
Saturdays and for all time worked on Sundays 
and six holidays (except for shift workers who 
receive equivalent time off). Guaranteed time: 
under certain conditions, regular employees are 
guaranteed ia 40-hour week. 

Wages: the wage rates existing at the time 
the agreement was made are to continue in 
effect; in addition, subject to the approval of 
the Regional War Labour Board, the company 
agrees to pay to employees 5 cents per hour 
extra to be known as a special wartime prem- 
ium. The cost-of-living bonus is to be. paid 
in accordance with federal government Orders 
in Council. Vacations: one week’s vacation 
annually, with pay for 48 hours, after one 
year’s service; two weeks after 5 years’ service; 
three weeks after 15 years’ service for female 
employees and after 20 years’ service for male 
employees. Provision is made for seniority 
rights and for the settlement of grievances. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Marysvittp, N.B—Canaptan Corrons LIMITED 
AND Unrrep TEXTILE WorKERS OF CANADA, 
No. 16. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1944. 
to April 1, 1945, and thereafter from year to 
year. subject to notice. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, March, 
1943, p. 338, with these exceptions: 


The minimum wage rates are omitted but it 
is provided that current wage rates remain in 
effect, subject to 30 days’ notice. Vacation: 
the company plans to grant to all of its eligible 
employees one week’s vacation with pay. 
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Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


HULL, Qurebec.—E. B. Eppy Co. Lrp. aAnp 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
Makers (Locats 35 AND 43) AND INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE 
AND PAPER Mitt Worxkers (Loca 50). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1944, 
to April 30, 1945, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. The Company recognizes 
these unions as representing their membership. 
Any employee who is a member or who later 
becomes a member shall maintain such member- 
ship; new employees must join the union. 
When. hiring new employees, the management 
will give preference to union members. 

Hours: for tour workers, 8 per day, 48 per 
week; for day workers, 8 per day in most 
departments, 8? to 10 hours for certain other 
classes. Overtime: for tour workers, time and 
a half for all time worked on Sundays and 
holidays; for day workers, time and one-half for 
all overtime and for all work on Sundays and 


holidays. Grievance procedure is provided for. 
Manufacturing: Shipbuilding 
LAUZON, QUEBEC.—DAVIE SHIPBUILDING AND 


REPAIRING Co. LTD, AND BOILERMAKERS AND 
IRoN SHIPBUILDERS UNION or Cawnapa, 
LocauL No. 3. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 2, 1943, 
to July 1, 1944, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the sole collective bargaining 
agency for the employees unless some other 
organization demonstrates to the satisfaction of 
the federal Department of Labour that it repre- 
sents the majority of employees involved. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. Overtime is 
payable at time and one-half; work on Sundays 
and holidays at double time. The wage scale 
is not included in the agreement. Time and 
one-quarter for work on repairing ships recog- 
nized as dirty work. 

Provisions for seniority rights and grievance 
procedure are included. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO. — CARTER-HALLS-ALDINGER 
Co. Lrp. AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF BOILERMAKERS AND IRON SHIP 
BUILDERS AND HELPERS AND OTHER UNIONS 
(PLUMBERS, CARPENTERS, PAINTERS, OPERAT- 
ING ENGINEERS, MACHINISTS, SHEET METAL 
WORKERS AND LABOURERS) OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOUR. 


-Agreement to be in effect from September 20, 

1943, to September 20, 1944, unless the contract 
_ for the operation of this ship fitting out yard 
is terminated sooner. The Company recognizes 
the unions as the representatives of the em- 
ployees. All employees covered by the agree- 
ment shall become union members. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. Overtime is 
payable at time and one-half; double time for 
work on Sundays and holidays. 

Hourly wage rates for some classes: black- 
smith 823 cents, carpenters 95 cents, electricians 
90 cents, electricians’ improvers 71 to 80 cents, 
labourers 55 cents, machine hands 90 cents, truck 
and tractor drivers 55 to 60 cents, roll and press 
operators 823 cents, punch and shears operators 
70 cents, millwrights 85 cents, sheet metal work- 
ers $1, ship and engine fitters 85 cents, ship- 
wrights 85 cents, steel erectors 90 cents, pipe- 
fitters and coppersmiths $1, painters 75 cents, 
spray painters 85 cents, plumbers 95 cents, rig- 
gers 75 cents, welders 90 cents and $1; im- 
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provers to nearly all above trades are 10 to 20 
cents below the journeyman’s rate; helpers are 
paid from 55 to 80 cents. 


VANCOUVER, B.C—West Coast SHIPBUILDERS 
17D. AND UNITED WELDERS, CUTTERS AND 
HELPERS, Locau No. 1. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 15, 1944, 
to May 14, 1945, and to two months’ notice. 
The union is recognized as long as it remains 
the certified bargaining representative of the 
employees. All employees who are members of 
the union or who later join the union must 
maintain their union membership. 

Hours: 8 per day on first shift, 74 on second 
shift and 7 hours on third shift. Overtime is 
payable at time and one-half for the first four 
hours and double time thereafter; double time 
for all work on Sundays and holidays. Time 
and one-quarter for dirty work and for work 
in places without efficient ventilation. Hourly 
wage rates, with the cost of living bonus added 
as of the date of this agreement: welders and 
burners $1, improvers 77 cents for one month, 
90 cents for next three months, helpers 77 cents, 
journeyman leading hand $1.10, journeyman 
chargehand $1.10 to $1.20. Incentive bonus 
piece rate to be paid on a basis mutually agree- 
able to the parties. Second shift employees 
to receive 9 hours’ pay for 73 hours’ work, third 
shift employees 9 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Vacation: all employees entitled to such an- 
nual vacations with pay as prescribed by the 
National War. Labour Board. Grievance pro- 
cedure is also provided for. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—HAMILTON BRIDGE WESTERN 
Lrp. AND BOILERMAKERS AND [RON SuHIp- 
BUILDERS UNION OF CANADA, LOCAL No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1944, 
to March 21, 1945, and until two months’ notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the repre- 
sentative of the employees as long as it remains 
the certified bargaining representative of the 
employees. Employees who are or who later 
become union members must maintain their 
membership. 

Hours: 8 per day on first shift, 74 on second 
shift and 7 hours on third shift. Overtime is 
payable at time and one-half for first four 
hours and double time thereafter; double time 
for all work on Sundays and nine specified 
holidays. 

Hourly wage rates, with the cost of living 
bonus added: slab mechanic $1.10, spray painter 
$1.05; template, plater and layerout, bumper 
operator, press operator mechanic, rolls operator 
mechanic, chipper and caulker, driller, riveter, 
linerman, welder, burner, head _ storekeeper, 
fitter, expeditor, blacksmith, carpenter, $1; slab 
mechanic helpers 80 to 90 cents, improvers in 
several trades 77 cents for one month and 
90 cents for next three months, brush painter 
90 cents, overhead electric travelling crane 80 
to 90 cents; table punchman 88 cents, punch 
and shearman 86 cents, holder-on 86 cents, store- 
keepers 85 cents, crane chaser lead hand 87 
cents, steel checker 85 cents, furnace attendant 
82 cents; reamer, countersinker and_ rivet 
heater, 80 cents; stores attendant 70 to 77 
cents, steel racker and hooker-on 77 cents; 
labourer 60 cents; passer boy (under 21 years 
of age) 53 cents; mechanics’ helpers 77 cents; 
journeyman leading hand 10 cents over jour- 
neyman’s rate; journeyman chargehand 10 to 
20 cents over journeyman’s rate. Incentive bonus 
piece rate to be paid on a basis mutually agree- 
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able. Second shift employees to receive 9 
hours’ pay for 73% hours’ work; third shift em- 
ployees 9 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. Time 
and one-quarter allowed for dirty work and 
work in confined places. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Regina, SASK.—REGINA BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE 
AND THE BRICKLAYERS’, MASONS’ AND TILE 
SreTtTerRS’ Union No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1944, 
to May 1, 1945, and thereafter subject to notice. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS AND WAGE SCHEDULES 
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The shop steward elected on each job shall be 
recognized. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week, Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
between 5 pm. and 7 p.m., all other overtime 
including all work on Saturday afternoon and 
on four holidays at double time. 

Wages: The hourly rate for bricklayers and 
stonemasons, including cost of living bonus, is 
$1.26 per hour; foremen at least 10 cents per 
hour over regular rate. Apprentices: one 
apprentice allowed to each firm; not more 
than two apprentices on a job unless 20 or 
more bricklayers are employed on that job. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 

provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or asso- 
ciations of employers either side may apply to 
the provincial Minister of Labour to have the 
terms of the agreement which concern wages, 
hours of labour, apprenticeship and certain 
other conditions made binding throughout the 
province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or in- 
dustry covered by the agreement. Notice of 
such application is published and thirty days 
allowed for the filing of objections, after which 
an Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or revoked 
in the same manner. Fach agreement is ad- 
ministered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. Further information concern- 
ing this legislation is given in the Lasour 
GazerTs, January, 1948, page 86. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have 
been noted in the Lasour Gazette monthly 
since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of two new agreements and the 
amendment of nine others, all. of which are 
noted below. Requests for the amendment 
of the agreements for building trades at Que- 
bec and Val d’Or and Amos were published 
May 20. Requests for amendments of the 
agreements for the corrugated paper box in- 
dustry, men’s and boys’ clothing industry and 
the work glove industry throughout the prov- 
ince, and bakers, and clock-makers at Mont- 
real were gazetted May 27. 

In addition, Orders in Council were pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette during 
May approving or amending the constitution 
and by-laws of certain joint committees, and 
others approving the levy of assessments on 


the parties, or amending previous Orders in 
Council in this connection by certain other 
parity committees. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, etc. 


Baxers, MontTREAu. 


An Order in Council, dated May 2, and gaz- 
etted May 6, extends the preyious Orders in 
Council for this trade (L.G., Oct., 1939, p. 1064; 
Sept., 1940, p. 970; Jan., 1941, p. 70, Feb., p. 
183; Jan., 1942, p. 110, Mar., p. 352, Apr., p. 
483; May, 1943, p. 639, Nov., p.. 1529; Jan., 
1944, p. 70, May, p. 637) to December 31, 1944. 


Monufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


TANNERY INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated May 9, and 
gazetted May 13, amends the previous Orders in 
Council (L.G., March, 1940, p. 282; Feb., 1941, 
p. 183; Aug., p. 1008, Oct., p. 1313; March, 1942, 
p. 353, Sept., p. 1097, Dec., p. 1490; April, 1943, 
p. 489, Oct., p. 1381; March, 1944, p. 359) by 
adding two contracting parties to the agreement. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 
ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE INDUSTRY, 
MONTREAL, 

An Order in Council, dated May 17, and 
gazetted May 27, amends the previous Order in 
Council for this trade (L.G., May, 1944, p. 637). 
This amendment does not affect the summary 
already given. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Burmpine TRADES, VAL D’OR AND AMOS. 

An Order in Council, dated May 17, and 
gazetted May 27, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this agreement (L.G., June, 1941, 
p. 704; Oct., p. 1315, Dec., p. 1573; March, 1942, 
p. 353; Feb., 1943, p. 220; March, 1944, p. 359). 
The agreement includes operations of all kinds 
pertaining to the construction, repairs, upkeep, 
installation and improvements of buildings, as 
well as road or bridge works. Permanent 
maintenance men in manufacturing or industria] 
establishments paid weekly, fortnightly or 
monthly shall not be governed by the decree. 
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Trade 


HARDWARE AND PAINT STORES, QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated April 22, and 
gazetted May 6, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for these stores (L.G., April, 1940, p. 
391, Dec., p. 1312, Jan., 1941, p. 70, June, p. 705; 
June, 1942, p. 739; Sept., p. 1097, Dec., p. 1490; 
Oct., 1943, p. 1381). Hours are from 8 a.m. to 
6 pm. on Monday to Friday inclusive and 
between 8 am. and 10 p.m. on Saturdays. 
Between December 18 and December 23, regular 
employees to work evenings without extra pay. 

Minimum weekly wages including cost-of-living 
bonus: bookkeeper from $11.85 during first year 
to $22.45 after six years and $27.70 after nine 
' years; sales clerk from $9.50 during first year 
to $20.95 after six years and $27.70 after nine 
years; clerk in receiving, shipping, unpacking, 
labelling and storing departments, from $11.85 
during first year to $20.90 after six years and 
$23.50 after nine years; clerk (orders) from 
$11.85 during first two years to $21.40 after six 
years and $25.60 after nine years. One-half of 
the clerks in each of the above categories must 
receive the maximum wage rate; the other 
* employees, after nine years, shall receive a wage 
rate equivalent to that of the eighth year of 
service until a vacancy occurs in the half of 
the employees receiving the maximum wage 
rate. Extra clerks to be paid 47 cents per hour; 
female employees, 21 cents per hour; skilled 
tradesmen performing general work $27.60 per 
week; unqualified workers $25.60 per week; 
junior employees and store and elevator boy 
$9.50 per week if under 21, $12.60 per week if 
over 21, 

Other amendments do not affect the summary 
already given. 


RETAIL Foop Stores, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated May 17, and 
gazetted May 20, makes obligatory the terms of 
an agreement between “La Section des Mar- 
chands de Produits alimentaires” of the Retail 
Merchants Association of Canada, Inc., District 
of Quebec; “La Section des Marchands de 
Levis” of the Retail Merchants Association of 
Canada, Inc., and L’Association patronale du 
Commerce de Québec and Le Syndicat National 
Catholique des Employés de l’Alimentation en 
Detail du District de Quebec and T/Union 
Fédérale des Bouchers et Coupeurs de Viande, 
local 77. This agreement to be in force from 
May 20, 1944, to February 28, 1945, and from 
year to year thereafter. The decree applies to 
Zone I—the City of Quebec and the town of 
Quebec-West: Zone II—the City of Levis and 
the town of Lauzon. 

Hours: 56 hours per week. No payment of 
overtime to regular employees during Christmas 
time. Overtime is payable at time and one- 
half; double time on Sundays, holidays and for 
sales, counter or telephone work done by an 
employee outside the regular working week. 

Minimum wage rates including cost-of-living 
bonus: All regular employees except messengers 
are divided into four classes: the proportion in 
each class is tabulated in the agreement; Class 
A, 48 cents in Zone I; 39 cents in Zone IT; 
Class B, 38 cents in Zone I, 31 cents in Zone 1h 
Class C, 28 cents in Zone I; 23 cents in Zone 
IT; Class D, 23 cents in Zone I; 20 cents in 
Zone If. Messenger (with bicycle) 16 cents in 
Zone I, 13 cents in Zone II; messenger (without 
bicycle) 13 cents in Zone I, 11 cents in Zone nA 
temporary employee working a maximum of 30 
hours per week, male, senior and skilled, 53 
cents in Zone I, 43 cents in Zone II; male 
junior 24 cents in Zone I, 20 cents in Zone il; 
female, 31 cents in Zone I, 25 cents in Zone II. 
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Vacation: one week with pay after two years’ 
service. 


RETAIL STORES, BAKERIES, HOTELS, ETC., Maco. 

An Order in Council, dated May 9, and 
gazetted May 13, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Nov., 1940, 
p. 1203; Mar., 1941, p. 335; Aug., 1942, p. 978; 
Aung. 1943, p 1131; -Febi, (1944, \p.» 199)! 4:In 
commercial establishments hours are 594 per 
week. In butcher shops, groceries, etc., the 
work week is 62 hours. Other amendments do 
not affect the summary already given. 


Service: Public Administration 


MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES, JOLIETTE. 

An Order in Council, dated May 9, and 
gazetted May 13, makes obligatory the terms 
of an agreement between the city of Joliette 
and “L’Association des Employés Municipaux 
de Joliette” local 141, and “L’Association des 
Policiers et Pompiers de Joliette.” This agree- 
ment to be in effect May 13, 1944, to December 
31, 1944, and year to year thereafter. The 
agreement applies to the employees of the police 
and fire departments, of the hydraulic system 
department and the department of the municipal] 
services. 

Hours: In police and fire departments all 
employees work two shifts of 11 hours on day 
shift and 13 hours on the night shift; a 56-hour 
week for employees in hydraulic system depart- 
ment; a 48-hour week for employees in al] other 
departments. Overtime is payable at time and 
one-half for all work in excess of 48 hours and 
for work on Sundays and holidays. This does 
not include firemen, constables and employees of 
the hydraulic system. 

Weekly wages: In police and fire departments, 
assistant chief, $30.19, captain $27.77, lieutenant 
$28.98, fireman enginemen $30.43, fireman 
inspector $26.62, fireman constable $26.62. In 
municipal services, electricians $22.34 to $32.84; 
garagemen 50 cents per hour to $30.19 per week; 
stores $20.79 to $27.90; watchman $21.73; 
specialized occupations, assistant general fore- 
man-inspector of sewers, aqeducts, parks, roads 
$27.90, foreman street fountains $26.62, cement 
mixer operator 45 cents per hour, lawn mower 
operator 45 cents per hour; general service— 
roads and sanitary incineration 40 cents per 
hour to $26.62 per week; hydraulic system 
workers $27.90 to $32.97 per week. ‘ 

Vacation: two weeks with pay for more than 
one year of service. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, THREE RIVERS. 


An Order in Council, dated May 9, and 
gazetted May 13, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for these trades (L.G., March, 1942, 
p. 353, Sept., p. 1098; April, 19438, p. 490, Aug., 
p. 1131; May, 1944, p. 637). The amendment 
does not affect the summaries already given. 


HAIRDRESSERS, MONTREAL. 

An Order in Council, dated May 17, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette May 27, 
extends the term of this agreement (L.G., Oct., 
1941, -p.-1315)" Dec., “pi! 1573* July, 1942,'p.'857- 
Apr., 1943, p. 490, June, p. 813; Jan., 1944, 
p. 71) to June 7, 1944, 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, 
NORANDA, 

An Order in Council, dated May 17, and 
gazetted May 27, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for these trades (L.G., April, 1942, 
p. 484, July, p. 857) by providing for a 52-hour 
week. Other amendments do not affect the 
summaries previously given. 
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Canadian Vocational Training 


Wis the beginning of April, 1944, War 
Emergency Training commenced the fifth 
year of its operation, but is now part of the 
broader program known as Canadian Voca- 
tional Training, which also includes projects 
carried on on a shareable basis with the 
Provincial Governments for Youth Training, 
Assistance to Students, Co-operative Appren- 
ticeship Agreements with Provincial Govern- 
ments, and any other form of post-war training 
which may be approved later by the Dominion 
Government. 

From its inception up to April 30, 1944, the 
gross enrolment under War Emergency Train- 
ing and assistance to students, has been as 
follows :— 
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Training for Industry and the Armed Forces 


The enrolment during the month in all types 
of projects showed a very marked drop from 
the enrolment of previous months. This was 
particularly noticeable in the full-time pre- 
employment classes for industry and in the 
training for R.C.A.F. tradesmen. Apart from 
the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, only a 
few dozen trainees were still enrolled in full- 
time pre-employment classes. 

Following discussions with the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, an Order in Council 
was passed authorizing the extension of the 
facilities of the Training Program to industries 
engaged in essential civilian production as 
determined, from time to time, by the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. Up on that 
time assistance had been available only to 
industries engaged in actual war production. 


Rehabilitation Training 


More field representatives were added to the 
staff in the different provinces to assist the 
Regional Directors and the District Rehabilita- 
tion Boards of the Department of Pensions 
and National Health in arranging for the 
training of ex-service men and women in 
industrial and commercial establishments. The 
number of applicants in any one area for the 
type of training which can best be given in 
schools or training centres was so small that 
very few special classes for ex-service persons 
are actually in operation. About fifteen per 
cent of the enrolment are placed for training 


on the job in industry and the majority of the 
balance are being trained in private trade 
schools and business colleges or in regular War 
Emergency Training classes. Reports received 
from the different provinces, as well as personal 
visits by headquarters’ representatives indicate 
that the happiest relations prevail between 
representatives of Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing and the District Boards of the Department 
of Pensions and National Health. 

Two additional Teacher Training classes for 
prospective instructors in rehabilitation work | 
were opened during the month; one in Calgary 
for the three Prairie Provinces and one in 
Hamilton for instructors from Ontario, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. A number of 
the graduates of the previous Teacher Training 
classes are now being used as field representa- 
tives until such time as there is sufficient 
demand for rehabilitation training classes to 


be established. 


Costs of Program, 1943-44 


The expenditures for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1944, showed a substantial reduction 
from the expenditures in the previous fiscal 
year due, in large part, to a marked reduction 
in the trainees in full-time pre-employment 
classes who were being paid weekly training 
allowances. The total payments made by the 
Dominion up to April 30, 1944, for the fiscal 
year, were approximately $4,530,000, as com- 
pared with payments of $6,115,000 for the fiscal 
year 1942-48. Under Schedule “K”, which 
includes all types of industrial training, as well 
as training for the Army and the Navy, the 
gross cost per trained day in 1943-44 was 1.82, 
as compared with $2.03 in the previous year, 
due largely to a reduction in the amount of 
training allowances. On the other hand, the 
cost per trainee day, less expenditures for 
allowances and machinery, increased from $1.09 
in 194243 to $1.14 in 1943-44, accounted for 
largely by an increase in the cost of instruc- 
tors’ salaries per trainee day. This, in turn, 
was due to a marked reduction in the enrol- 
ment in the average class. The gross cost of 
Schedule “G”, training of R.C.A.F. tradesmen, 
decreased from $1.47 per trainee day to 81 
cents. Most of this reduction was due to the 
R.C.A.F. having assumed payment of trainees’ 
allowances instead of War Emergency Train- 
ing paying them a weekly subsistence allow- 
ance as in the previous year. The cost per 
trainee day less allowances aud machinery, for 


.the training of Air Force Tradesmen, decreased 


from 82 cents in 1942-43 to 78 cents in 1943-44, 
accounted for by a reduction in general operat- 
ing costs and expenditures for materials and 
supplies although the cost of instructors re- 
mained unchanged in the two fiscal years. 
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CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
TABLE 1-INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS DURING MONTH OF APRIL, 1944 
(Subject to Revision) 








; PLACED IN 
NUMBERS IN TRAINING Emp.oy- 
oe MENT 
At first Enrolled At end (2) 


of April in April of April In April 





DOMINION SUMMARY 























Pre-employment Classes (Mem ie ier tai en cn, ea ROM |, RAR 924 . 260 697 352: 
Wo nmenyy Gite i iiien aie oes weer eO RR a RMe UNE SIME Ao cally 281 106 213 162: 
Part-time Classes (1) AUS SUEY IA AMINE eel EE SP YY era 767 72 433 ieee | Se lee 
VOTE TI Va EUR TAMCED ONWARDS a 92 11 21 ee ea 
Gh Mery eM UPI CURE LT? iy NNR a TN! RD ete sie ERR NL 2,064 449 1,364 514 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Pre-employment Classes Wan AW, BEI SOOO RAMEE i a/R Fe Fe 15 2 14 3 
WV GAM RE AS AR ae als Sg ORE ce Sct cre MOT catty RM ay on RRMA RPI ee atm Ahan ose a eed 
AD GEE Lie ee 1 Kae CHIE es Mdladei ie Nn ae GRU es CIRC ie <2 an 15 2 14 3 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Pre-employment Classes (Mem). fos ed. . sami em mcmiatet se. iawn). tus neem BBiilney' 5 Sern nna 32 10: 
Wire. U2). a RRO Eee SUE Saas a a le Dots baker edited ts Ott teresa tk. 
FE Gta WAN cy uae ge ga AN Bia a ly AM ee ale le 2 he oh RCL REAL Ie 34 10: 
QUEBEC 
Fre-employment Classest({Memeyn ie. ee toes ae leta A Aal aa ) al acme 350 135 283 99: 
WOME ee SAF LER RA E Ont OE 2 co nL 32 20 20 32. 
Part-time Classes (1) Meena in Mee Gertie tic Lee ly eee V7 A A A eee Eh ie nse Phan Wh 
Nsiferya 82) sR TON WS 7 0 RIE TASES RRS ILS a at Ae aa AT Nile aad ean Sit | Mal ed ee Th Pata aE eed og 
4 Ore wee EA mS I ge 0 AAR SP OM A A 449 155 346 131 
ONTARIO 
Pre-employment) Classes, {Meni} i374) ee es bene beled 6 AIA 349 94 246 179 
AWS ac TES RAMU URGE MET A PRIM URN SERINE AEA eR BEN 230 76 186 111 
Part-time Classes (1) OS AMR TUE TRI UD ST ed a tN 431 50 195) Nee ners 
Wordenweiiid setiaats ccbironue. . suites to wRe GE Ne 82 11 ASS Pee ae 
Potala nye DOr REN OR aR Sy Mae EE, POM a AR Ss eae 1,092 231 640 290: 
MANITOBA 
Pre-employment: OlassesadfiMien ie) dak Ve, forests cis ced wal soee bk aw ov plegene ole ees 50 7 34 24 
WOmme oi hicsd ss shaybicde) sieaelecse Sy ch Sc rapae 6 we hae mc Ade hte tee | Sai” aE TOS AUR DAU TE ah hal aerate 
Part-time Classes (1) Mier Te em ieee ates Oats acc neat eae 14 Dit iapalibaayalt sss tee cch apne ees aes 
WiGEVeN GEE if Mon OR ECR. Ce ly tees auth SAMS RUE UT OREN UG TEASE SRE BS A ees 
CRG URL REE Sen, CROP Seay MIRO CRMs Nate ie ive OR Se ROL fa 64 8 34 24 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Pre-employment Classes) Meni asec ncnisisise are a0 tence let ans betas tas ca 15 9 15 9: 
Ni foy estes 00 1 Maen s o/.( 0: An NMI en Pe RR le OF | Pease Metal Me MeePR vera cede 3 
Part-time Classes (1) VE Gn legac ey eyes AR stata he Gh ath ay Ve EN. 6's tthe e MIEN EMER MRI TM IDI ho kU NR I a a ie 
Aika cores y eatah 9 Alina Se en DER MAT EVAR MRR PO es RVRORERUTOOPSTIG. | BO Mae PAA CMM Ar Cem gD ly VA  LYSeibc | 0 t S unae oh  * 
BL Otel. ciOk | ere AM Da CRU «cae ee a 21 9 15 12 
ALBERTA 
Pre-smployment/@ lasses. (IMen MG Se it at cia eda ic are een 77 6 46 24 
WVOTCRIR a rumor e teal ibe heck ak Toa ie il mia IME RIS 6 10 5 11 
Part-time Classes (1) Where Paani CE EE UA WBE! tava ahi 57 8 Ca OR Pe ee epee 
Women ha ener cM ads cat ac Ul o's aceia ud rta aadal ay Ie) RR YS) AC eR SL AL pa 
AMOR AGES GCA MIELE eR San We BS AR a Ce EMR A 140 24 102 35 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Pre-employment! Classes! (IMew suis UAE iM Bde ee LS 25 a 27 4 
WORER LL ma ese L/h a a ge Ma BES, Ale ie Pie ee NS 5. 
Part-time Classes (1) Bu eS THe ba as cle npr le i i A Lao ty 198 13 RAM EAS ABD 
Women 4. gee Oa a ee Re sce LOT see Met rely |e A Le 
Baa NE ae AU le a eo ls at ede RR UL ook eRe 3 A cae 238 20 179 9 


(1) Trainees in Part-time Classes consist largely of employed persons who are being given training at the request of em- 
ployers in war production, who wish to up-grade their employees. 

(2) Includes those graduates, who, though actually placed prior ¢o April 30, 1944 were not so reported until after April 1, 1944. 

(3) The numbers shown as completed, but not reported placed, in Province of Quebec (56) includes all unplaced Trainees, 
who have completed their courses since the commencement of the War Emergency Training Program (Canadian Vocational. 
Training) in that Province. 
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TABLE 2—TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBERS OF ARMED FORCES DURING 
MONTH OF APRIL, 1944 


(Subject to Revision) 





ee TT TTT Tee Ss sss a__zq eee, 










































































y CoMPLETED 
NUMBERS IN TRAINING Peawinic 
At first Enrolled At end In 
of April in April of April April 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
Re Am © LASSER eM eC RN NUU IN CARLIN Set Ue ae CMU ITE an ety 8 Ma dle 4,389 752 3,027 1,493 
VAT IWS ASSERT E ee Grate aT Reine 20424 rat ali ORC MULL aU REL eC URAL Taha 2/351 785 2,245 819 
IN AViyi LS SHCS ate ern eR er ae gil, a LE cate palette NM Wl a 673 157 536 273 
EE ba fo ceatye see teat alls! eye Rey ANI LGR Oe NUR Wa, ee 7,413 1,694 6, 308 2,585 
NOVA SCOTIA 
REBAR EH co OLAS SOG rre sr tat ietemt tated Mane Ueber ante feu Li tute ey meta UU Mae AE RUE LY ag ibe aS eUPO Lend AO TECH A ERD R RC mR SS 
ENR ETE GOIN ie sea ie ea dae STE Ms a many Co ais SIDS NONE AMMEN Mes MAUI O LAr 75 44 110 8 
INI S te La Sse a he fe tt aa Mawel OUT SO IMME Tale Ae Ma rR ee a fi 1 Si Avaac, evan 
PCO Gee here Res Pema RG Wt am AEM AUAI I Nb Af AOR PAL (8 MA 2 82 45 118 8 
NEW BRUNSWICK 

DRS (CEN SEI OE SeSt SRTE E O NUGUO R e Ie Ni OrRAOL N U) T heR LOS |e ere crent: 137 23 
ANiot a ett CL VSS ee ta OLATHE SAIN AGRON, Hc/llab cena Senn a2, eae ea 255 36 231 60 
INET Vai CLASSES em OT CEM ME RAMTEC S ORL LIMA CM Fun ARIA aa ei Reed SIE EAE UDMA OO ae A LIE, dell MaMa Mt MEPL Da 
A Rey eM a eee LiRs MMII EN RLS CN al La ct ac| SNP a UUau aM Cn MEUM da 419 36 368 83 

QUEBEC 
RE CAASE Clascea. Ot TUR OUR MOU Acie iii ldlMge Ree AN. SMR Me Cm OE Hest a a Ag 301 58 273 79 
ATS GLASSER, VOM LE eet Me a ee a el RRMA RT att 304 57 257 103 
INFARyeOILARSER Meet Cs Sem eat TNE AUC IM MUTE Ag Da iG SNR Vea OR 21 17 DS Nn AUR ERR AO 
AWOy EN arm rare Aglie ut ast MBM CTE MANE OGM DUIED On NERC NUAMRESMM. WU 10.) My RFK 626 132 555 182 

ONTARIO 
KORA DH Classes hae i: eo PoMra y L mm rn ats ere gain i tet EBT AUN 1,912 390 1,557 689 
AETV ASSCR Ts Mitte OA Tr eR lls RUE CTE MM OT ARO Ro ay 845 346 822 367 
IN FORSA ACO) VSS Ta ARIES” Wa iI IRE ea MRI NE onan a! alban a 570 138 454 246 
Bf Boner 25 R eR Mec aan CCAR HU NCAR RRS AIS SAR NUN MOUSER IG 8 3,027 874 2, 833 1,302 

MANITOBA is 
pS OHI Ge CS SENS a, eeu OOO RT UTED Call bap Le MA ot ha SOMME Ri NB , 416 91 297 195 
PATIIRY Ie LASSCO Ree cin Suet una Me LU Ge LA RUT Tre ne Ta a ec 81 38 47 70 
SOCAL AAG e. eR DIE SUSUR AMOS ONS ccidich sacri s ec teee e erent 497 129 344 265 
SASKATCHEWAN 

Ate Oma 2 Clagses hace mitre ty both eeu te ern kde Te ete 0S LC ea 495 85 451 128 
DAY AGERE Mae tae een, Ce Lor Gea ch at oat To eee are RE 298 80 304 74 
CE Obalon Crees eee Or A eM are ee te tT ee iy 793 165 755 202 

ALBERTA 
ROA SE CISSGCS 2. cai eat eh ital Mm ag loci eM) A Oe er 417 90 364 132 
foe der gl OCT O” eaalontes Apap lua) Aen ieee nee Marra eee hy, SARI O AE MMR ly, 154 55 135 tf 
INAS ClAsSca aah tat vs ARAN MES Sct ies Tiny Sonia Ter AES Lo Uy ha ed” CER Ft eMeIena ae 32 23 
f 7517 oR ties bua io eae Oe eR Seer 626 145 | 531 172 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

tate Sie ty po tC aan d satel lotic ras tale ea ead OR RMS a! cs: AMI 684 38 448 247 
TET A NGMRO ere A VEEN Seren: ore wewirin Mam aiid" bat ds bs VEEL AS Was BiOURY 339 129 339 120 
PONS Ae) CEES oe ER OA) NO LEER A UTS RSE aL. MEW I Mane nm Foam T 20 1 17 4 
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CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
TABLE 3.—TRAINING IN INDUSTRY DURING MONTH OF APRIL, 1944 
(Subject to Revision) 


eT TE TENGE I Tn Tie TT LEA Tk 





























Transferred 
to 
NUMBERS IN TRAINING Completed | Production 
Yinioll: Training before 
. Training 
Finished 
At First Enrolled At End In In 
of April in April of April April April 
eee ee ee ee era STIRKET SE Va Ga ES aR ES fT NA | eh a a 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
lat IS CHOOIS licks ithe aimlanoke dei ss havens pias ccdusiniton aakayelevacalieaahe Men 493 359 436 351 3 
Women 688 618 566 672 1 
PATieb UMUC LASIES i) iny<ssenc clalniaionsiaselakapyscthendjpiabadedonsherne Men 643 55 557 TOD Ue eee 
Women 244 eos 93 1 Es Dal anna Eh 
AA ORR ea ap We viliee BS to. Seni Ares en a aanacae 2,068 1,032 1, 652 1,330 4 
NOVA SCOTIA 
PIS HEISOMOOLS Tiere alates hea Blewsheeisiayeckae Men 46 2 Cen ean Natt A. lid ned nl Rte 5 rah 
GHENT. C1 ices tes es MN oso tebe So ar ie leesseverth elaxctee GH] [eha een Pe silos eee ete netted ores 
Part aGErn On GLASSES ie ie-chlg We tes.ov skrun bveioudh hse lnleiescbonerenuie IY IGS i a ere espe ieee td i C PP AA CORO AIA IE oR 6 Se 
Women 1h i. vans dcalks [sons comgy demain ved Upr bss Senn aes batgeae coe 
PUich eal ae eb i ep erstseh Sis avoids Seamer sroas eis cials Be erecisuedsitis 46 9 Or Wares, Sebisia s BONS | cre ale. eens 
Ra R WN FEN TEP Ag RGN ON es METEOR OLT EOE E LS AURORE ES 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Pan bh Schools WM ccc. sob Some Asics a aus othe eo oe Men Dia teeta. Snes Grd eon aR cree cer eek 
Women CA RUA ar 28 1 hal Re TARE ces Waete ye SR IS cB a 
Part-time (CIRSSES 11.4 odie Nesies ot aisle lvigwieie' seinen Ss Rn OE ey are Wed Vi ORDERS dt (SES PURE ME UE. 8 (RRR yee. 8 RS a5 a 
Women: lac he oe ew hel oh bas oe eal aren URE DIT ay coat ay.  alll oe eee 
TOTS Soe oe Maes es Rls ane Re linlsciens e-ialfe oft ean aL LBal ears, eee ee Cn NPP ee or Oc ce 
QUEBEC 
POLE eS raved Eo] MN eR PRIMER ots ABER UNA JB ERE een nes Men 235 239 244 198 3 
Women 245 143 141 218 | os oe: ee 
Partatiniel O lasses aera tees seen midis cle ates ewes Men 229 20 179 TOL |ecet eee 
Women SO eheste om ee 33 Ds | Re 8 er ee ae 
TB cotiath. ois eid hea Weicie, ye, BIA URL BR wo 9 aso kB opto tonne 744 402 597 488 3 
DOR i eh ns pia TS oI ENS Mis: AREER CSN EB WED Gy STE Sb 
ONTARIO 
PATE SCHOGIR ney rat etie a atte octane ecole mune ote eae tons oils Men 205 118 153 LDS J heave cents 
Women 388 440 374 AS acc pares 
Pare tine | OLISSCSMER fo debate Wietoleleid ¢ & ole Guorols lellagehale oreo Men 361 28 319 FAM Marc ace ae 
Women DAU Te araced heise 5 60 YAO. Jax, wetias Hace 
EPotbe laa es eee Eee i emcere ches ia yadubw huis bus 1,163 586 906 SOM Necencae cre ae 
MANITOBA 
Plan CROC HOOls tte Motes GPeee She ebs alarm oeareblototais xe (Won ES OES SUCRE Sc ove cit as oe ries (ays; ob SARI ey Sie ace NRL 
Women 29 19 28 V4 | sey sree ake AG 
4 ah ee AIDE OIE AA Re ly 0 LE ee SL RE oR SRR HS 29 19 28 112 Si beepataoe ie ws cues 
ALBERTA 
PENS COO se Les hee bere am Rton ate telonsss) |» NCS TAR | ech eee urate so Nol Pd Aue Nt RN a os tans ear Pl [at pea Sel emmys 
Women 22 16 21 5 1 
Par teol ie CLASSES a5. cs. pao tos lake vars ole io baie RN oheroyels ops NTS Oe eee aed eae SEs Savas ete a eR at wats fs eC st oa) Cares Ac dea 
Fever (ey s nl eis Wun anaper’ FW Ieee Rs Rabann thn! Seam LASS bot helt laren Me REY RRS a 3s OP 2 
RS Eetseu baie teach AE OST PEIERR cle t08 Ses (esses fos) Sui 22 16 21 5 1 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Phanti Schools tissue civsheesge Get. ouch «teas Peete laos Sy eas eRe gk nere| Denys ey ean Pa ACI yonny hye aN MARS RMA Hol eo. PBs FO Alaa a 
; ey OS 0 GR Pe tae» se Ao A eee Mecham Aral HE Sealy xa nae Fan ed RRM RSIS 0 ORS EE 
Rargtime. Classest ieee eiortatenoi-crawiaw siete custorsisieis Men DS. libata pets oF TO eee exes ts 
WHOLE oe oh ae ee act ee tetera inte ecctet lots interanettnrer te «  amteneuenemeatets is 
(PG tale se Pee Ma anice ooo bel ctetaeteah Sat me sce nian OS! | Sac oid ses 37 his hese oa hanes 
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TABLE 4—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 
DURING THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1944 


(Subject to Revision) 
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NUMBERS IN TRAINING EMmpioy- 
MENT 
At first Enrolled At end (1) 
of - in of In 
April April April April 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
ENO SCHOOLS ee ea ee Re eee a DM ato: SMa Men 591 117 524 117 
Women 132 50 162 3 
iby ENGINE. oh Peay, AIvN SESE Gllbie Bo@ind macs edere)sa pranim Sctacels Men 90 ay 117 7 
Women 4 1 ‘SA A aes ho ae oa 
LA PESBESII|” «a Seog spacial eae big etait a ait: ys seal ranean A 817 205 808 127 
NOVA SCOTIA 
ROS COO | See PON ts eet LENE ose Gomme en ec. caer ohare d noe 10 3 6 5 
Mas ecte ae 5] Ae Ot A Mean el tee ere Aaa CE ees cats eed awed lr coch.er aN 
lin WhAGhe AWG oe uo bc Be Omomdeie oe Wee 5M nner Oe Ia Of ce okra ree fe a Raped] pee, CORE es Se) Pare oe Te ene) en Sauk OR AMSA ae FeO 
Winer ice tecte raters t [tae eceeais cycite a arcs cane ate eat Lt Crate ena 
AD otal pues Bicace cc te Bin esate eae eT ep A Gls Wes | Seer 10 3 6 5 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
la Sieliveellay ee Ses Oe SRA See sete Sg SRA ee oiae Rn Ore {Men 15 4 17 1 
Women he eRe Mg 2 ieee. A Me Rot SR SI Roi COP SMEN ECPI Rg A dee 
Thay Ube res rey} ABS a selma Aap ches Cee oa DIS SS ose 19 ol maatnin)S chip i Men Loh csntepe taba cell aie Nate cs fopananr| Peace hatre ie ce 
NGot aoe) o Wal eee te PARRA nS Ease ie sera Rea Penta) ee DP ht 4 anges alleys 
FUE aes. ieee REM. ee tue cee bt mah, aR RR giederey olstis' aia ehek oo ola ce 16 4 ily 1 
QUEBEC 

ATSC lOO SHON es laet eeiersth RR tat atin ois Malet iohone Samer areas Men 114 33 111 18 
Women 25 15 38 1 
ETAL AY CHSC Wee Pee est steeeeSt lode tenet or etotac ort avant A arat petola cme savars’ os eHE els Men ll 2 10 3 
NOVO TNE TIS TE ae cols 2 NSE beai esas coon RMN Petre tiny ona). gee ates at eto 
PINS eal emis Wha te yates AACE AAT a ya ature! So MMR billy ae aM ea refi 150 50 159 22 

ONTARIG 
Re See Aree ath out =e area o West A DE ead 8 eS {Men 97 19 93 18 
Women 20 8 DTT hee ea ane 
IE TORERTETHERZ, wa Gis bo BOO Roe oie Crean tot cee Dito ONG ss -4CLOROR ter aa Men 32 7 rail 1 
Women 2 1 BiG tadeed obit 
GET SPT «RRR 9 oe NR Se EE ec RL ges cp MR aE ee [xclchcgmeeeiy i 151 35 160 19 

MANITOBA 
ESCH OOS Re eae Cie  ie ete ian Taco newer Pain as f Men 74 9 63 15 
(Women 24 11 28 2 
TGA TRNGITS BATS on ao oles coo kas 6 On OR One OnNoIac oy cea ap Cao move 4 Oe. omer {Men 11 10 DAN BS, Fee ha Wate: 
\Women ULI er ts MPI rey UO ae ah ek 
PONG a lel rates, bee Minn Oise tA, & Ofc, Rage UR Ge SOIR NCaEER [esaciceanie tic 110 30 113 iW 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Ths RPA AYO) Sk aout are is ee DOO, Be ab nePOUUIS Gea niaacige DEE Beat: {Men 61 6 sp 14 
Women 12 4 52 14 
Men 12 4 Lia A nee rce acta 
ie, THANE Aigo Se boo rotation at ee EMR ee Mapa aac o Sllae Cmbe re Women a 4 10 1 
ST See iy rac Re ToS SNe AB fear cts suepisvctane!| Urttsrane toate 80 14 78 15 

ALBERTA 
ESL OOS eae EE eee Net rete ots eae cikcrerecrters Setter Maree sacle): fMen 121 11 gah 44 
{Women payt 7 VAT eas Sis Bis oe keke 
Toy (casera tod be Ae Poe abe b+ hives de was ee yada onl were = ee 12 2 14 1 
WGHIEINT eee eae ae tic erate te Scots [see Clem iote terscnn lis, woaeie, abe arcane 
MICU Ge ee He eee ere ee Lees RECS crane, ser site ea aati oun ioe te fieia Sena: Slersiole 160 20 113 45 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

‘Gate Sie aa eis i ees iid inland or eects Seige ec a coos atc Men 99 32 111 72 
Women 24 5 26 these, laein See 
Mam lnclastiyg desert aoe. teen seem eete eid = oeacteheitauta © swsloreppeet> = tcexoxeta Men 16 12 25 1 
Women 1d ba be Bear 3 Bae ba Die Aes wieratcrene ae 
SSG) ck Ie eager A icc ita, Las | hee eee tt a 140 49 162 3 


(1) Includes graduates from previous month’s classes who were not reported placed until after April 1, 1944. 
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Activities of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 


New Ruling Affects Unemployment Insurance Contributions—Statistical 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act 


for April, 1944 


Cr awa paid by an employer to 
an employee, whether as payment in leu 
of notice in the case of discharge or as a 
gratuity in the case of voluntary separation 
of an employee from his employment, will 
not in future be regarded as wages or salary 
in respect of which unemployment insurance 
contributions must be made, according to 
instructions sent out by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission to its field officers 
across Canada. The instruction follows a 
ruling of the Department of Justice, which has 
interpreted the Unemployment Insurance Act 
to require contributions only in regard to 
earnings paid in relation to the period of time 
when a person is actually in employment. 


At the same time the Commission has 
pointed out to its field officers that an 
employee will be deemed to be employed, for 
the purposes of the Act, on any day for which 
remuneration is paid while an employee is on 
leave, either as a vacation or on account of 
sickness, where leave is given in pursuance of 
the contract of employment between employer 
and employee. 


In collecting contributions under the Act 
field officers are now instructed to observe 
these interpretations of the law. 


Analysis of Unemployment Insurance Statistics, 


April, 1944 


During April 6,463 applications for benefit 
payments under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act were filed in the local offices throughout 
Canada. This represents a considerable de- 
crease from 10,667 registered in March and 
reflects, in part at least, the normal seasonal 
increase in employment during the spring as 
well as increased employment in certain war 
industries. During the same two months of 
last year a similar decrease in the number of 
claims filed occurred, 5,046 being registered in 
March and 3,953 in April. 

As an indication of current unemployment 
in the insured population the number signing 
the “live unemployment register” is of greater 
signification than the number of claims filed. 
The number of claims records merely the 
number of persons who, during the period, 


became unemployed and applied for benefit. 
Many of these persons are placed in employ- 
ment within a few days, so the monthly total. 
of claims filed gives little indication of the 
extent of unemployment at any given time. 
Each claimant reports to the local office once 
a week on his days during the preceding week. 
So long as he remains unemployed and his 
benefit rights have not terminated for some 
reason, his claim remains live and he continues 
to report each week and to sign the live 
unemployment register. The number of per- 
sons signing the live unemployment register 
during the last six working days of April, 
then, represents the number of live claims in 
that week, i., the number who, during the 
week, reported unemployment days either as 
“waiting days” etc. or as days for which 
compensation should be paid. During the last 
working week in April, 12,053 persons signed 
the live unemployment register compared with 
16,406 during the last week in March. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that, as at April 1, 1944, there were 2,203,756 


-employees who were currently contributing to 


the fund, although’ a total of 3,172,617 were 
registered as contributors since the inception 
of the Act in 1941. The difference is accounted 
for by those who have joined the Armed 
Forces since 1941, those in seasonal employ- 
ment, but not in employment at April 1, 1944, 
school students registered only during summer 
months, and those no longer in insurable 
employment. 

Between April 1 and May 31, 1944, 74,439 
new entrants to insurable employment were 
registered, making a total of 2,278,195 persons 
registered from April 1 to May 31, 1944. 


As at May 31, 1944, 125,927 employers were 
registered as having insurable employees, the 
drop from 138,366 reported at April 1, is 
accounted for by summer seasonal firms, those 
that have ceased business or have no longer 
any insurable employees. The great majority 
of these latter were small employers employ- 
ing less than 3 employees. 
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TABLE I—REGISTRATIONS AS AT May 31, 1944 TABLE 2—Con. 
Employers Insured DALE LA EES OEM OR ple te cr iyutd o 2,668 
Region Registered Persons Mea VE SHES 8 IE AS pees SAE Clee ok OR 1,855 
(Live File) Registered pepvember, LOS ie ae ey 1,118 
Maritimes. satus 9,662 162,905 Oerepert: 1942) eae er. dna at ote a 1,058 
Quebec es ae. 34,552 722,014 November Oa raters Anon dhoucngipubreso cunec 1,748 
Onno So cra eee 46,620 912,194 ant ee LOB PES ee Bh rr ees 3,337 
Preis esheets A 22,830 285,204 t eeanat Paw rere. pores eed 
Fo ae ea eS ne OS 195,878 gah Pease eatone mah etc) 2) Deen 9) too aaah ere , 
Eaeine i ; Mam Oba Gaa) aut, Vio Het nes ys 5,046 
ee Pee eh RO ay 2,278,195 ADE OY AE Be its ics Bink Gis ocelginca nee 3,953 
papa or Vanees ep : May, 1983.0 2,027 
SAC PAE 12 25S Mia Alo ade I LO be ies 
TABLE 2—NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS ALPINA? © peli depe ab uathir hele weeseeg idl de ee 
FOR UNEMPLOYMENF INSURANCE BENEFIT BVUR MEE LOM ners pa: wu. sme an rere 1,370 
IN LocaL OFFIcESs, FEBRUARY, 1942, Se premmpens (O45. cst ae ats fone el 1,013 
TO APRIL, 1944 October TOAST 1 Uk tke oa eeneeie ee 1,475 
NOVO, LOA Sr oe) Winn te tee 2,896 
MC OEUAT VY (LOS oie oe Said ofa ke Wore % Ua 663 December,” O48 ys oe tan cyte wares caine 6,562 
ML a Rel VOSS, ree Migte ie leben si oo aie ayes 4,124 Paar, WPOGa aime il de them oka 11,751 
pew encaillig Wd ALE 9 cman moma te cap: lho 2,925 HeReUary ial osotu ten eee a ee ae 12,284 
May) TOt2 seep Bohhii Es Gide aia es 008 2,799 Marehyr lain Mopac dumm ooh 10,667 
wate. LOE 2. ses Hatta e vanes saesrieie ea ke 4,629 VO TT, MOLAR: te SL MO Te L238 
: TABLE 8—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCES, APRIL, 1944 
Claims Disposal of Claims 
Claims filed at Received at} (includes claims pending 
Local Offices Insurance | from previous months) 
Province Offices for - Pending 
Adjudica- Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal tion to Entitled 
Benefit to Benefit 
PrincepMdwardalslandidee sucese tite a asia 27 24 3 Vieng 26 9 20 
INIOMANS COULA tess bee ere a eet at acmaatels 279 197 82 283 265 47 vat 
Ney: BUMS Wwaelsas Hela.) an siete im a oes © 169 155 14 199 205 52 106 
QUE EC a. cays i turits three oe ama ots fis 3,083 2,452 631 3, 264 3, 206 1,026 13271 
OMNES TIO ene aes BY is Oo ore ee smears Seer se 1, 062 855 207 1,123 1,031 234 146 
WISH ani OF Oye 4 Smee ae 2 aon Ae UR at AU a AIS OR Se 596 501 95 642 430 124 289 
Saskavch enact dae teres occ tan kgs 175 114 61 199 175 17 18 
PAD CLUE: sae eke oo Mat erick tea bce b eacga sd Seeon ie See 625 558 7 812 805 80 275 
British Columlbiaeossk. oe taeeet se. cee ee 447 404 43 456 468 75 137 
Total for Canada, April, 1944........ 6, 463 5, 260 1, 203 7,005 6,711 1, 664 2,289 
Total for Canada, March, 1944....... 10, 667 9,042 1625 11,187 11,069 1,891 3, 659 
Total for Canada, April, 1948........ 3, 953 3, 269 684 4,095 3,431 777 918 





























TABLE 4—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT, 


APRIL, 1944 

















Cumulative 
Month of total for 
Reason for Non-Entitlement April, current 

1944 fiscal year 
fnsusicient contriouvions and not im insurablevem ploy ment ete. s+ Ween ioe eee es ee wo ee oils 514 514 
Niotmeapablerciand nos a watla ole tor wOEKs.. or nee ce <cleyaete sas cake ote ateieern ain nee ana Tae niet re 22 22 

HE OS SPOON Re CUCL EO eiel el NO UteH CSP UGG etay tener nie UPSET EAE pes ocr Gieiren Gone eat ees tle ce Het easter soc oR Moone tay hae rain maol pi ah areas mere eel te 
Refused olter of Workand neglected opportunity: LO\ WOT e.5 a. 504) wile nisere needs eiaein este eae 6 22 22 
ID NGvelnveneter exe h roimranatsroriove ns os Ap ots vou SEM mais OMe Ere Gra iag Ceneeom esta ch onn eel sear ene Cea UN ere rer aca ss aa 109 109 
Voluntarily left employment without TUSEHCATICR Aer icpene tin eee Arte ener Rene cums Px ey ok ea ert ae 874 874 
@Oibewrcasonse weyers Ve eee ene sre het) aca Uoippa aon och 0.00) GW rematch e Cees VC) he Dy s Sedh 123 123 
DUS hin maton eee Bc hy RE Neal Rep Se PE Cy: a AT a hv era a sae ga SUN OR ce re 1, 664 1, 664 











(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner, claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions; 


claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE 5—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, APRIL, 1944 




















Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commencing of Amount 
Province Benefit Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
A Month Month Paid 
i UA WATC SIAN osm. cists cs cre dosie crcrsl Saget eee eae Pree aT 47 13 565 865 
Neducaone SAR AEN ON EMG Ah A A) a pk By PU: A 7 Yc 533 97 6, 508 12,899 
INeWHBLUnS WICK mst ase bitches Se see sonoma ste lata diel, mnNIe CRMepe (cial c's 206 118 2,394 4,498 
UBD ECR ea ah EOE Cb, oe Ds Me a cle Mn ee RUM Bisbee 5, 107 2,247 93, 947 183, 063 
ONCEPIOM Ae ee eee ZOLTAR Oe NIE eric aul Dain 703 27,309 55, 261 
IM AMATO Weg ose ere aie ate els eaten TEIS foleniaNe. 5 Sata SOYA ARAM Nas cPLA dae 1,033 ' 315 12,353 24, 048 
Saskarchewanthc seme worms Sach erent ate seeiarce: citer samreprarabanets 440 119 4,957 9, 590 
ATECMGME CORA Des Meu Pile ye Pee Oe Md 2, 162 859 19, 887 42° 068 
British¥Golumbia no jek es A SG eR ee ES ae 1,004 284 12,810 24,914 
U Ganada; April. 1944 mare eae focus tae vais c 13, 264 4,755 180, 730 357, 206 
Tonal one Marchi AE ie i cd A celeb Oe lea 16,679 6, 337 158, 455 301, 393 
Total Canada wAprils LO4giien te done eee melee erates 5, 434 2,558 75, 876 142, 723 
Average duration of unemployment compensation...................0.0000. 13-6 days 
Average amount of benefit paid per person..........-0.....c cece cect eeeeees $ 6.93 
Amount paid per compensated day of unemployment.....................-. $ =. 1.98 


Outline of Industrial Welfare Service 


The Industrial Welfare Society of Great 
Britain published an Outline of Industrial 
Welfare and Personnel Management in Janu-- 
ary, 1944. This is a revision of the Society’s 
earlier pamphlet Hlements of Industrial Wel- 
fare and Personnel Management issued in 
July, 1940, as a guide to firms undertaking 
this important work in wartime. 


A personnel manager is considered essential 
for factories with 250 or more employees, and 
the establishment of a personnel and welfare 
department is recommended for large plants. 
It is pointed out in the instruction that 
a personnel officer “can only succeed in so 
far as the firm’s personnel policy permeates 
all the activities of the business.” The policy 
must be clearly formulated and the responsi- 
bilties of the personnel manager made known 
to all the other executives and to the workers’ 
representatives. 


The scope of a personnel officer’s work is 
indicated by a tabulation of his functions 
under the headings, employment of workers, 
working conditions, industrial relations and 
outside welfare. His responsibilities in regard 
to accident prevention, introducing new em- 
ployees to the factory, keeping personnel 
records and safeguarding the workers’ health 
are outlined. Reference is made to the 
Society’s comprehensive publications on 
Health Services in Industry issued in July, 
1942, for more detailed suggestions on the 
organization of a factory medical service. 
Appendices include a select bibliography on 
legislation, employment, health, canteens, 
accident prevention, industrial relations and 
outside welfare, an annotated list of Govern- 
ment agencies and voluntary bodies concerned 
with industrial welfare and descriptions of 
actual personnel and welfare departments in 
five plants employing from 130 to 12.000 
workers. 
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Unemployment Insurance, Element of Social Security 


Summary of Address by L. J. Trottier, Chief Commissioner of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, Ottawa, Canada 


NEMPLOYMENT Insurance in its rela- 
tion to social security was dealt with by 
Louis J. Trottier, Chief Commissioner of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, with 
headquarters at Ottawa, Canada, in a speech 
before the thirty-second annual convention of 
the International Association of Public Em- 
ployment, Services. 


Mr. Trottier chose as the subject of his 
address “Unemployment Insurance, Element 
of Social Security”. His purpose, he said, was 
to “better acquaint the public with what 
unemployment insurance represents and what 
it means to the country and to the workers 
particularly”. 


Unemployment Insurance is a permanent 
organization, he pointed out, but, on account 
of the exigencies of the war, it is administered 
together with the National Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations. 


Mr. Trottier reviewed the history of unem- 
ployment insurance in various countries and 
described its progress in Canada. He defined 
the philosophical meaning of social security, 
and declaring that unemployment insurance was 
an integral part of social security, reviewed 
the principal characteristics and maintained 
that although unemployment insurance was 
compulsory, the dignity of the human being 
was preserved. He summed up the four 
statutory conditions which the applicant must 
fulfil in order to receive benefit. They are 
in substance: Payment of a certain number of 
contributions—application in prescribed form— 
capacity and availability for work and inability 
to obtain suitable employment—attendance at 
approved courses of training. 


Mr. Trottier declared that the aim of unem- 
ployment insurance was to provide for the 
payment of benefit in the contingency of invol- 
untary unemployment. “It has nothing in 
common with the system of direct relief,” he 
said, and also pointed out that employers and 
employees were equally represented on the 
Commission, avoiding “the danger of develop- 
ing into a bureaucracy or becoming an instru- 
ment of political influence”. 


After reviewing briefly the activities of the 
free Placement Service of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, Mr. Trottier empha- 
sized that it did not interfere with the right 
of labour to organize freely, that it provided 
for handicapped persons, war veterans, and 
afforded free vocational training. 240 local 
offices and 5,400 officers are administering the 
Act, which affects more than 24 million wage 
earners. 


Mr. Trottier then went on to describe the 
internal organization of the Commission, the 
mode of administration of the unemployment 
insurance scheme through contributions paid 
by employers and employees in practically 
equal proportion. He reviewed the actuarial 
principles on which the payment of contri- 
butions as well as benefits rests. Quoting 
official figures, he stated that as at February 
29, 1944, the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
had to its credit $182,613,628 and that since 
its inception $1,711,444 was paid as benefits. 
Such a reserve was maintained in order to 
take care of any possible large scale unem- 
ployment. For the purposes of unemployment 
insurance, Canada is divided into five regions: 
Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, Prairies and 
Pacific, so that regional problems may be 
disposed of by people who are conversant with 
local or regional conditions. 

In concluding, Mr. Trottier paid a deserved 
tribute to the staff of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission for its efforts and effi- 
cient work during these troubled days of war, 
and summed up his address in the five follow- 
ing points: That unemployment insurance 
has refrained from invading the field of pri- 
vate enterprise; that it does not constitute 
state paternalism distributing allowances for 
direct relief; that it does not touch questions, 
of education or family matters concerning only 
the provinces, save by way of auxiliary tech- 
nical help in some cases; that it encourages 
initiative and individual enterprise, refusing 
insurance benefits to voluntary idleness, and, 
finally, that it tends to provide social security 
for all members of society. 
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Employment and Unemployment 





Summary 


hee ae en in this section regarding 
the employment situation in Canada is 
based upon reports from the following 
sources :— 


The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of April, as reported by employers. 
—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
each month reports from firms employing 
fifteen or more employees. These firms 
represent practically all industries except 
agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly special- 
ized business operations. 

The Bureau has been receiving these reports 
for many years; hence, although the figures 
given show considerably less than the total 
number of persons employed in Canada, they 
give a valid picture of the trend of employ- 
ment over a period of years. 

A continued curtailment in industrial em- 
ployment was indicated at the beginning of 
April, according to returns tabulated from 
14,447 firms whose employees numbered 1,- 
817,600, compared with 1,829,857* at March 1. 
This was a reduction of 12,257 persons or 0°7 
per cent. 

The index number of employment (based on 
the 1926 average as 100) was 180-5 as com- 
pared with 181-7* in the preceding month and 
was 0-1 per cent lower than at April 1, 1943. 


Incorporated in the monthly article 1s 
information concerning payrolls, which is fur- 
nished by the co-operating firms. The per 
capita average weekly wage of $32.33 showed 
an increase from that of $32.27* at the 
beginning of March, while at April 1, 1948, 
the figure was $30.94. 


Report on employment conditions for 
May.—A summary of employment conditions 
for the month of May has been prepared by 
the Research and Statistics Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, on the basis of reports 
received from Local Employment and Selec- 
tive Service Offices across Canada. These 
reports describe employment conditions in 
the Maritime, Quebec, Ontario, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions. 


*Revised 


Applications for employment; vacancies, 
and placements, April, 1944.—From the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
come reports showing the number of positions 
reported as vacant across the Dominion, 
together with the number of applications for 
employment and the number of placements 
effected. 

Reports received from the Employment and 
Selective Service Offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission during the four-week 
period March 31, to April 27, 1944, reported 
a slight increase in the daily average of place- 
ments in employment when compared with 
the previous four weeks March 3 to March 
30, and a nominal decrease in comparison with 
the four weeks April 2 to April 29, 1948. With 
the exception of a decline in logging, all 
industrial groups showed gains in placements 
under the first comparison and all industrial 
divisions apart from forestry and logging, 
public utilities and trade recorded losses over 
the four weeks in April last year, the most 
pronounced being in manufacturing and con- 
struction. During the four weeks under review 
there were 225,624 vacancies reported, 179,911 
applications for employment and 125,026 place- 
ments effected in regular and casual employ- 
ment. 

Unemployment in_ trade unions.—The 
Department of Labour receives reports from 
the local trade unions throughout Canada. 
showing the number of their members who 
were unemployed during the period under 
review. 

The statistical article summing up the 
information contained in these reports, 
formerly run monthly in the Lasour Gazette, 
is now appearing quarterly. The last quarterly 
article was published in the May issue. 

Unemployment as reported by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission,—In the 
article Activities of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission appears each month a state- 
ment showing the number of claims made 
for unemployment insurance benefit. 

During April, 1944, 6,463 persons made 
claim for benefit, as compared with 1),667 in 
March, 1944, and 3,953 in April, 1943. 
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compared with 1,829,857 at the beginning of 
March, this was a reduction of 12,257 persons, 
or 0-7 per cent. The weekly payrolls distri- 
buted by these establishments amounted’ to 
$58,766,821, being less by $280,290, or 0-5 per 
cent, than the disbursements they had 
reported at March 1. The general per capita 
weekly earnings rose from $32.27 at that date, 
to a new high of $32.33 at April 1. The April 
1, 1948, average had been $31.14, and that at 
April 1, 1942, $28.41. 


The shrinkage in employment at the date 
under review lowered the crude index (based 
on the 1926 average as 100) from 181-7 in 
the preceding report, to 180-5 at April 1, as 
compared with 180-6 at the beginning of April 
in 1943. Since then, there has been a very 
slight loss in employment, accompanied by a 
rise of three per cent in the aggregate weekly 
payrolls. As already stated, the percentage 
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decrease in employment between March 1 and 
April 1, 1944, was rather less-than-average 
according to the experience of past years, so 
that the seasonally-adjusted index showed an 
upward movement, advancing from 189-3 at 
the former, to 191-2 at the date under review. 


Payrolls 


The weekly payrolls reported at April 1 by 
the firms furnishing statistics in eight lead- 
ing industries aggregated $58,766,821, as com- 
pared with $59,047,111 distributed on or about 
March 1. The decrease amounted to 0-5 per 
cent. The weekly average earnings of the 
typical individual in recorded employment, 
however, rose from their previous maximum 
of $32.27 at March 1, to $32.33 at the date 
under review, when the sum was $1.19 higher 
than that at April 1, 1948, and $3.92 above 
the April 1, 1942, figure. 


TABLE 1—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS i 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 














Eieut LEADING INDUSTRIES 


MANUFACTURING 











Index Numbers of 


Index Numbers of 

















Date Per Capita Per Capita 
; Employ- {| Aggregate | Harnings Employ- | Aggregate | Earnings 
ment Payrolls ment Payrolls 
100-0 100-0 $25 -25 100-0 100-0 $25-57 
102-9 103-9 25-49 102-6 - 103-6 25-82 
105-0 106-9 25-69 105-2 107-3 26-06 
106-4 109-8 26-04 108-0 110-8 26-22 
108-4 113-3 26-37 110-1 115-4 26-80 
109-6 117-3 27-02 111-6 120-4 27-59 
110-4 119-4 27-32 112-1 123-1 28-15 
120-1 131-7 $27-92 130-7 142-5 $28-11 
118-5 139-3 29-96 132-2 157-0 30-65 
118-7 143-0 30-72 133-0 162-1 31-49 
118-1 144-1 31-14 133-5 164-3 31-81 
116-5 139-6 30-59 132-7 159-5 31-09 
118-5 143-4 30-93 133°5 163-1 31-62 
120-1 145-5 30-97 134-8 164-7 31-62 
121-6 147-5 31-06 135-5 166-2 31-77 
121-8 148-7 31-30 136-8 169-0 32-03 
122-7 150-8 31-53 137-7 171-9 32-37 
123-4 152-0 31-60 137-4 172-7 32-62 
124-6 153-4 31-61 137-4 174-0 32-86 
108-4 112-1 $26 -13 111-4 114-3 $26 -32 
108-2 118-3 27-65 113-8 126-0 28-39 
108-0 119-3 27-92 116-5 129-8 28-58 
108-0 121-4 28-41 118-7 133-9 28-94 
109-5 123-8 28-59 120-4 137-0 29-19 
112-3 125-3 28-20 122-6 137-2 28-73 
114-9 129-5 28-49 124-7 141-7 29-16 
116-3 131-6 28-62 126-4 143-2 29-08 
117-3 135-3 29-29 128-3 148-5 29-72 
118-6 137-8 29-51 129-9 152-5 30-15 
119-9 140-6 29-81 130-1 155-3 30-70 
122-0 144-0 30-06 132-0 159-7 31-17 
121-5 140-4 $29-69 134-8 156-5 $30-18 
119-8 148-1 31-76 135-3 170-6 32-76 
118-8 149-1 32-27 134-8 172-2 33-23 
118-1 148-4 32-33 134-2 171-4 33-22 
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Including the figures for financial institu- 
tions, the most recent survey shows that the 
total number of persons in recorded employ- 
ment in the nine leading industrial groups 
was 1,882,322, as compared with 1,894,806 at 
the beginning of March. The weekly payrolls 
of these workers totalled $60,866,570 at April 
1, as compared with $61,120,385 in the pre- 
ceding report. The per capita average for the 
nine main industries, including finance, was 
$32.34, as compared with $32.26 at the be- 
ginning of March, and $31.13 at April 1, 1943. 
In the months since then, the number in 
recorded employment in the nine leading in- 
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dustries. has shown practically no general 
change, but there has been an advance of 3:2 
per cent in the reported salaries and wages.. 

Table II summarizes the latest statistics 
of employment and payrolls for the leading 
industrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the eight leading industrial cities, 
and gives comparisons as at March 1, 1944, 
and April 1, 1943. 

The index numbers of payrolls are based 
on the amounts disbursed by the co-operat- 
ing firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have 


TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at April 1, 1944, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at April 1, 1944, March 1, 


1944, and April 1, 1943, Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Number of] Aggregate 


Geographical and | Employees} Weekly 


Per Capita 
Weekly Earnings 


InpExX NUMBERS OF 


Aggregate Weekly 











Industrial Unit Reported | Payrolls at Employment Payrolls 
at at |— ———_ | ——__ — — — 
April l, Aprill, | Apr.1[ Mar.1] Apr. 1 | Apr. 1 | Mar. 1{ Apr.1 | Apr.1 | Mar.1 | Apr. 1 
1944 1944 1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 
(a) Provinces $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces. . 134,194 | 4,213,510 | 31-40 | 36-52 | 28-98 | 116-3 | 114-9 | 112-4 | 167-8 | 161-2 150-5 

Prince Edward Isld. 2,764 72,280 26-13 25-11 24-09 131-2 123-9 100-8 160-3 145-4 114-3 

Nova Scotia........ 78,769 | 2,611,570 33-15 32-11 30-38 113-6 113-5 113-5 168-2 162-3 154-5 

New Brunswick..... 52,661 | 1,529,707 29-05 28-36 26-96 120-4 117-0 111-8 167-7 159-2 145-5 
Quebees eee, 573,965 |17,684,166 30-81 30-58 29-28 123-5 125-3 124-4 158-8 160-0 153-8 
Ontario ese 3: 743,790 |24,778, 851 33-31 33-40 32-21 113-0 113-6 114-6 138-8 139-9 157-0 
Prairie Provinces..... 193,586 | 6,114,568 | 31-59 | 31-39 | 30-37 | 111-1] 110-9 | 105-5 | 134-0] 182-9 122-9 

Manitoba........... 91,474 | 2, 863,104 31-30 31-05 30-07 111-6 109-8 106-7 131-7 128-8 121-4 

Saskatchewan...... 36,134 | 1,106, 533 80-62 30°34 28-81 102-3 101-3 95-5 125-0 122-7 110-5 

Albertan soit) Wade 65,978 | 2,144, 931 32-51 82-39 31-64 116-0 118-5 109-7 142-6 145-2 132-3 
British Columbia....| 172,065 | 5,975,726 | 34-73 | 35-37 | 35-06 | 136-9 | 138-1 | 137-1 | 169-1 | 173-8 173-2 

CANADA........ 1,817,600 58,766,821 | 32-33 | 32-27 | 31-14] 118-1] 118-8 | 118-1 | 148-4] 149-1 144-1 
(b) Crr1es 
Montreal... Windes Ratatererstaies 292,497 | 9,402,007 32-14 31-89 30-66 134-7 134-9 131-3 169-8 168-6 161-1 
Quebee' City. 05.3... 38,971 | 1,140,994 | 29-28 | 28-88 | 25-62 | 165-2] 165-5] 161-7 | 233-3] 230-5] 201-7 
DOLONCOG es te wianen ah ees 255, 256 | 8,431,378 33-03 33-03 32-04 129-0 129-2 126-7 158-6 158-7 152-4 
Ottawa Malco s tuaareletorerets 21,298 587, 467 27-58 27°82 26-83 107-2 106-7 109-7 128-4 128-8 127-9 
Hamilton Hoven oer 58, 864 | 1,998,001 33-94 34-03 33-46 111-0 110-5 118-3 137-0 136-7 144-1 
Windsor CC ICE 40,231 | 1,789,608 44-48 44-30 43-24 128-5 129-2 134-7 150-2 150-3 153-3 
Winnipeg, fio baal 60,774 | 1,773,167 29-18 29-22 28-54 118-2 116°5 110-2 135-9 134-2 124-5 
Vancouver... 4. 0th ah. 88,541 | 2,925, 490 33-04 34-32 33-92 174-2 177-3 169-4 219-5 232-1 222-2 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing......... 1,178,693 |39,155, 485 33-22 33°23 31-81 134-2 134-8 133-5 171-4 172-2 164-3 

Durable Goods..... 660,661 |24,081, 501 36°45 86-45 34-96 154-7 155-4 153-9 201-1 202-1 193-3 

Non-Durable Goods 500, 864 |14, 430, 181 28:81 28-82 27°49 115-8 116-3 115-0 140-7 141-3 134-2 

Electric Light and 

Power HAA rab rk a ees 17,168 643, 803 37-50 37°81 35-86 90-0 90-3 90-3 104-6 105-9 100-4 
Logging iia bsteta erases mia fee 71,992 | 1,993, 428 27-69 27-99 23-91 151-9 170-8 119-4 214-8 244-1 149-3 
Mining (ates 74,215 | 2,788, 987 37-58 37-76 36-51 89-8 89-9 90-6 107-1 107-7 105-7 
Communications...... 28,178 860, 289 30-53 80-67 28-49 108-5 107-9 105-8 122-2 122-1 111-2 
Transportation........ 147,919 | 5,510, 737 37-26 36-01 36-48 118-0 115-7 110-3 138-0 130-8 126-8 
Construction and 

Maintenance...... 103;, 211 | 3,139, 356 30-42 30-77 30-86 58-6 61-1 85-2 78-3 82-6 115-4 
Servacesyice is dame eh 44,778 871, 905 19-47 19-38 18-48 116-4 115-2 106-0 139-4 137-3 122-4 
MErade lve neil alse 168,614 | 4, 446, 634 26-37 26-45 25-28 101-7 99-8 94-9 114-5 112-8 105-5 
Eight Leading In- 

Gustries............ 1,817,600 [58,766,821 | 32-33 | 382-27 | 31-14 | 118-1] 118-8 | 118-1] 148-4] 149-1 144-1 
Finances. cones (mak ke 64,722 | 2,099, 749 32-44 31-92 31-01 108-0 108-4 105-5 121-6 120-1 113-6 
Total—Nine Leading 

Industries......... | 1,882,322 |60,866,570 | 32-34 | 32-26} 31-138 | 117-6 | 118-4 | 117-6 | 147-3 | 147-9 142-8 





1 This classification comprises the following:—Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, el :ctrical apparatus, lumber, musical 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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been converted from their original base, 
1926100, to June 1, 1941, as 100. The report 
indicates that in the period for which data are 
available, the number of persons in recorded 
employment in the eight leading industrial 
groups has shown an increase of 18-1 per 
cent, while the aggregate weekly earnings 
of these workers are higher by 48-4 per cent. 
Including finance, the gain in employment 
from June 1, 1941, to April 1, 1944, amounted 
to 17-6 per cent, and that in payrolls, to 
47-3 per cent. The explanation previously 
given for the much greater rise in the reported 
salaries and wages than in employment during 
the period of observation may again be 
stated:— (1) the concentration of workers 
in the heavy manufacturing industries, where 
rates of pay are above the average and, in 
addition, there has been a considerable amount 
of overtime work; (2) the payment of cost- 
of-living bonuses to the majority of workers; 
the rates at which these allowances were cal- 
culated were increased on more than one 
occasion before their incorporation in the basic 
wage rates as from February 15, 1944, and (3) 
the progressive up-grading of employees as 
they gain experience in their work. In a con- 
siderable number of cases, higher wage-rates 
have also been granted. 
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The effect of wartime demand for manu- 
factured commodities is seen in the growth 
in employment and payrolls in factories, which 
in the period since the institution of the pay- 
roll statistics has greatly exceeded the gain in 
the non-manufacturing industries; the index 
of employment in the former has risen by 
almost 34:2 per cent from June 1, 1941, and 
that of payrolls by 71:4 per cent. The weekly 
earnings of the typical individual engaged in 
factory work have increased by practically 
29-9 per cent, while the all-industries’ average 
has risen by 28-0 per cent. The factors given 
above as influencing the general trends have 
had an even greater influence in the case of 
manufacturing. 

The expansion in employment and payrolls 
in the production of durable goods has been 
particularly noteworthy in the months for 
which data are available; in this class, the 
index of employment shows a gain of 54-7 per 
cent, accompanied by an increase of 101-1 per 
cent in the salaries and wages distributed in 
the period from June 1, 1941, to April 1, 1944. 
In the non-durable manufactured goods, the 
index number of employment at the latter 
date was higher by 15:8 per cent than that 
indicated at June 1, 1941, since when there 
has been an increase of 41-3 per cent in the 


TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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oO ene | | Gti | Zo oS Se) Ay Ay = wn <{ at) 
Apres per nlO28 venue 102-3 LESS CMa tN ame RO ed Re 1 99-2 106-0 ARTES Yiu hie ade, a Meee eA eit) RA Live ne 100-0 
ADEs eel OD OS ce 110-4 LF aba a fla SO kN I tcc 101-1 117-4 TNS iQ eee rameh ese ee ieee cla ar Meena 106-0 
De o¥es Wii Lied HOBO Ae tee 107-8 LO Ge Sin tisunen eats coers eee tke 103-7 112-7 TOS dl aac ke (A lil lt alco ah haat | et 106-0 
PAI ete bOS lena rc 99-7 Shahar ean ek Aca nk oe 98-5 102-4 PSP AY etaeae  c l Shes Geai OR a a 92-4 
PAD eee LOS 2 aie Re 87-5 SOPHIE aN ya Ac teh Abs ei oak Stet | sa 85-0 91-1 SS Gictilhs |e eee veer ieee ety en ry ae ery 80-9 
ADEE UOBo ae nr ae 76-0 USO. | Macaca | anak ee ne tae ee 73-1 78:3 MSI bal tei Se al Vw a da ee 68-8 
VADER len LOBA its ete 91-3 OFT Sere eee TR Bree | NE ey ye 85-1 98-7 BOON LE aR vare ICTS cyan ae 86-6 
Apres a, 19854 sak). 93-4 GS Siete a ws tase tet, ia ee 85-9 100-7 FURS Cd MeL ee fh tence a aaa RRs 91-8 
VA DIen pee LOS Oy et ate 97-4 RONG 82 |e dererars| mand tet ltse match ke 91-4 103-4 Ose Rr A ee eaten ee eee 95-9 
A pre mele OSes 103-0 Oe fever Re. Set NO (bt RR ee 102-2 108-8 PU: sa here ened eset ages tat Med Racer oe ae 97-5 
IA Disa le 98 Sa ecrak 105-0 103-6 80-0 115-6 90-5 107-4 109-6 89-4 89-2 87-4 91-0 100-2 
Aor, GOON ee a 104-9 99-7 88-3 114-7 82-3 109-4 108-0 91-7 88-9 91-9 95-8 100-5 
Apre i 1940s. s 111-9 111-8 94-0 123-7 98-4 112-2 118-8 96-7 94-8 94-4 101-2 102-8 
PAT ar le LOADS: bre 141-3 135-6 93-4 151-2 119-4 143-1 152-0 116-7 113-3 106-6 128-5 129-4 
Are ml SOS Nomen 165-2 155-6 92-0 175-0 135-3 176°8 174-8 127-2 125-5 112-9 139-4 149-6 
Apr le l943 Sask 180-6 171-3 108-0 190-6 150-8 195-7 185-6 135-3 133s 1 121-7 147-6 185-0) 
Janes cesar ees. 185-7 186-3 128-0 196-9 176-4 201-3 185-4 149-5 141-6 137-5 169-7 190-2 
Hebaprls teen season 183-2 177-1 126-8 189-9 163-9 198-5 184-8 145-1 139-6 129-5 163-8 188-0 
Ui Est pit SL Bene ce ae exert 181-7 175-1 132-7 190-6 157-9 197-1 183-9 142-3 136-9 129-0 159-4 186-3 
AIDE ae siete aime ees 180-5 177-3 140-5 190-7 162-4 194-2 182-9 142-6 139-2 130-3 156-0 184-7 
Relative weight of 
employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at Apr. 1, 1944.| 100-0 7-4 +2 4-3 2-9 31-6 40-9 10-6 5-0 2-0 3-6 9-5 























Fe FEE Se a RS Se en ea EEL EEE SES 


Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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payrolls disbursed by the co-operating estab- 
lishments. — 

With regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must again be pointed 
out that the sex distribution of such persons 
is an important factor, frequently associated 
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younger age classes, in which the earnings are 
naturally lower than among those of greater 
experience. The matter of short-time or over- 
time may also considerably influence the 
reported aggregates and averages, which like- 
wise reflect variations in the extent to which 
casual labour is used; the degree of skill 


generally required of workers in the industry 
is of course a factor of paramount importance. 


with variations in the age groups. In general, 
the female workers tend to belong to the 


ae TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 






































Industries 1Relative Apres 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 
Weight 1944 1944 1943 
MAanULAChUTIN geese i tee hiya: ck iaede ees aad eo oes Sid's eRe ee 64-8 225-5 226-5 224°3 
PANU IBD LEO CUCES COLO LS we. Bes neice ie se rN TE catharsis oho ee nde! 209-9 207-4 170-5 
Huan CEprOdROLS eevee Seek tLe) SPE Sele ae eee os Ligeia, ob eee -2 125-6 122-8 128-4 
ea theran Gduprocgucusy eae mata oe once CN eee 1-6 140-2 140-0 143-0 
IB OOPS ANCISNOCS SAR Ok cc ean ee ee et RON oy a ie Gel 1-0 127-7 125-4 128-5 
Lumbensnd productar?... ».qlchialcot i . satnsten GY Glin ited go Doe 3-4 115-4 115-8 110-3 
Rouchrandidressedilum Dery re 5.4. aoe em ki ater oe cesta cena 1:8 90-8 89-8 90-0 
ERIM tuIe AAe, APNEA EN Ree eke OP MANE EAN, CARE LEAR, CIRM SUM Citak. can Pe ty 6 123-7 123-1 109-2 
Other jim ber productsrep ceris. sSeh. eyscick ete PRR ae RAS ce eo 1-0 198-8 205-9 188-0 
IMUStCalginehrimMmien te samc nia esate: ieee ee mere Eco ae siai he eae -03 29-5 30-4 46-9 
Plandproducts=ediblei tema: hs A ata, ED EE Ns 2-7 150-6 152-8 136-5 
‘Bulprandipaper DIO UCSB alk Scio see heey ae be na era ie eee 2 a 4-6 133-0 133-2 126-7 
ap Anna perens:. ce sae eee 8. AMER REN SO nle chee dete cei Ee 2-0 117-4 117-4 115-1 
A DELAPUOCUCESTY Ver tot te a eee ak Bes GER AE Re BEAD ANE EB ene ne +9 209-0 208-3 188-8 
Printing-ind pubis hin Giese Mes nc. ASI dnc se otter 1-7 127-7 128-4 120-6 
RAT ODer PEOMUCLS trance ete Rian on ae Ge IEEE ernie eae RAe tet es 1-1 159-5 153-6 129-4 
RESETS DROCUCES LAN R ens tetera A esate GOs Sey es ke. 2 Al Tee 161-4 159-9 165-4 
“Ghread. vam and clot n ea bnce ce. a2 aM c ire shai bur Reon tc seed eee | 2-7 160-4 159-3 169-5 
Courony armen ‘Clovlccen ce Mets ae hace nie ren es ee eee 1:3 113-8 113-9 123-6 
Woollemvarand Cloth: iy. easy tees. ee. sere eh ase! ‘7 171-9 172-8 197-4 
Ampit cialisulkwind aillkicoodsaa-cehasneie odksne os Re ot. < ee ee 6 599-0 579-7 557-8 
EAGSietrean Cuksnd bse O OCS a ep CMe... Lic tei: SOS Stkel oe oleh hate ae 1-3 151-3 149-7 138-0 
Garments and personal furnishings, (at tate ee te eee Cee 2-8 162-5 160-7 171-0 ¥ 
Opheritortilerproducts «dee: ates ahetthos the TOUS ce PE eee Greg ee ae +9 177-4 175-3 179-6 
EU ODAGEOT ahr oi ain scien RRO As SA Mee Ugh Lae. Smite To Sema: -6 140-4 151-6 160-6 
POOVOCEAROS 3 fuoiu's «vb 5 cso - «nc OO otis 5 ARR ae Ls et ieee 7 230-3 230-9 214-3 | 
Chemica lstandiallied: productsnxe a) eee ss ee ae ee ey eee 4-1 590-3 613-2 696-1 
Claymolassand Stone DrOGUCtSee thee POR ee ee ee ee eee -9 137-5 137-3 130-1 
Hlectricélightiand power+. este ob a See obi anes seein Ee Peni a eee 9 134-9 135-3 135-3 | 
Milectrical apparatus les). 15.6 o00.n oe aka: BR iste Seto eae Sk see ee 2-6 330-9 829-5 292-2 | 
Eronian ds teelsprodnctis a ei aten tee ie: ac ao eke oe. bee eee 25-7 341-6 343-3 342-3 
Crude; rolledjand forged. praducts wes sess.) «ko eea hee ore 1-9 249-9 249-5 254-8 
Machineryelother than .vehieles)s. cme cctin a eal. Ge. 5 ene ek eee 1-3 222-2 224-6 253-5 
PVericuicural implements) .~ kyi-. cbs cme vee Gis ot de eae ob oaieMeoulen “6 133-3 1385-9 135-3 
band tvelicles an cioireralt. iw sock ction o tiles 4 yo ena eee a 10-9 312-2 314-9 281-7 
PAUTOIMO DI CSANG Ar bea. te eee. Sook eee tee eee 2-4 294-6 300-9 313-8 
Pics shipbuilding and repairing.) aee.04e..c. «se 0a donee sy oe ee 4-4 1,519-3 1,.518-5 1, 480-9 
iEeatingtappliances.acc 1 este ere koe A es ke ce tee ys eRe 3 164-0 168-2 161-9 
Hronand steel fabrication (ves. ERE ence toners eee eo eee 1-0 292-6 297-0 335-5 
Houndnry and machine shop products asie.ncs.-2leoee sane, een -7 280-8 283-1 287-1 2 
RO thensron and steel productsemey oe eee tts seeds Te Ieee he 4-6 397-7 396-3 470-5 
Non-letrous metal products) 254 1. eddies a: 05> Maa ee Oks Be ee 3-7 454-1 460-0 483-6 
Nonmetallic mineral products..0 3). 8 woe. ae ianes s Vip emake « te ae -9 209-6 212-8 204-6 
Miscellaneous. dante ic Sale ee RR Te vie aby eee eee 2 Ce 1-1 371-4 367-3 399-2 
| ESSE TP Ree ALIN et BP amare Ge iy ov ae tar en Ca Hea dR 4-0 240-5 240-4 189-0 
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1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employee 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Report on Employment Conditions for May, 1944 


The following summary of employment 
conditions for the month of May has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis 
of reports received from Local Employment 
and Selective Service offices across Canada. 


HE total net labour demand of Canadian 
industry, as of May 25, called for 175,000 
additional workers, of whom 50,000 were 
women. The summary of employment con- 
ditions for the month of May presents a pic- 
ture of the manner in which this shortage of 
manpower is affecting war production and 
essential industry in all parts of the Dominion. 
The greatest need is for workers (women, 
for the most part) to participate in the huge 
shell production program now under way from 
coast to coast. The resources of local and 
regional offices alike are being taxed to supply 
the thousands of workers requisite for the 
task, and Ontario factories are possibly the 
most exigent in their demand for this labour. 
Still another urgent call for female helpers 
has gone out from Canada’s hospitals and 
sanitoria, hard pressed to maintain minimum 

staffs. 

Maritime Region 


Agriculture—Although seeding is well ad- 
vanced in most parts of the maritime prov- 
inces, with every promise of a good season 
ahead, agriculture is still calling for more 
workers for immediate tasks such as property 
and equipment repairs. The regional office is 
acting in the closest co-operation with the 
various provincial Departments of Agriculture 
in the endeavour to procure the necessary 
supply of labour. 


In the Bridgewater area of Nova Scotia the 
considerable number of farmers and farm 
labour rejectees are fully occupied either on 
their own farms or on full time work for 
other agriculturists of the area. Throughout 
the district many men whose services are 
needed at home for the busy seasons are work- 
ing between times in local industries, but a 
number of local offices report that as the 
farmers do not always apply for help through 
National Selective Service channels, it is diffi- 
cult to gauge the extent of the current Jabour 
demand with accuracy. 


Logging—Low water in the rivers has seri- 
ously hampered the logging drive, delaying 
the completion of this work. If rain does 
not alleviate the condition, there will be diffi- 
culty in bringing out pulpwood in the smaller 
streams of the region. In the Campbellton 
area some 1,200 to 1,500 men are employed 


on the drive, and will be occupied for another 
week, after which they will return to the 
land or be directed to industry. St. Stephen 
is still calling for many additional fuelwood 
and pulpwood cutters, but few applicants are 
to be found. 


Sawmills—Production in the maritime saw- 
mills has begun, and the scarcity of experi- 
enced workers is general throughout the re- 
gion. The exodus of men to the farms is 
largely responsible for the increase in unfilled 
orders, which continue to mount as the mills 
get into full swing. 


Mining—No notable change has occurred in 
the mining industry during the month. While 
the shortage of certified miners persists (New 
Glasgow’s vacancies, for instance, total some 
S80 skilled men and 35 labourers), the mines 
are all able to carry on steady production. 


Manufacturing—In the manufacturing indus- 
tries, the labour requirements of the meat 
packing and fertilizer plants are receiving first 
consideration until their pressing seasonal need 
is satisfied. Textile factories, too, are suffering 
from a dearth of female workers. Fredericton, 
St. Stephen and Truro are especially exigent 
in their demand, and the increasing need of 
girl employees in maritime industries has 
made it necessary to cancel present orders in 
clearance from Ontario and Quebec firms. 

As the new shell program gets under way, 
additional orders are being placed and it is 
anticipated that these will increase as produc- 
tion proceeds. 

The call for shipbuilding workers is also 
pressing. The shipyards at Bridgewater and 
Mahone Bay are continuingly handicapped by 
the lack of a substantial number of carpenters 
and labourers: only a few are available locally, 
and there has been slight response to orders 
in clearance in Ontario and Quebec. 

At Charlottetown the naval refitting of a 
mine sweeper has proved more extensive than 
anticipated, and the large layoff expected at 
the yard has not materialized. The Halifax 
Shipyards continue to report a large number 
of vacancies for first-class workmen, but their 
need for labourers has been met for the 
present, and orders for improvers and helpers 
have been cancelled. H.M.C. Dockyard is 
similarly short of skilled tradesmen of all 
kinds, as well as 107 labourers, and the short- 
age of labourers for the barge building project 
at Fredericton has not been relieved. 


Construction—As the season advances, con- 
struction is making heavier demands on the 
labour market, with the call for skilled car- 
penters, brick-layers, etc., especially high in 
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the Halifax area, and very few coming in on 
clearance. About 100 carpenters and 250 
labourers are required for high priority con- 
struction in the seaport city, and in addition 
there are 50 orders on file for carpenters for 
lower priority projects, chiefly private homes. 
Bricklayers and helpers are in demand for the 
completion of the gas plant of the Nova Scotia 
Light and Power Company, and it is also diffi- 
cult to satisfy the requirements of Charlotte- 
town contractors. 

In New Brunswick, Moncton and Saint John 
alike report that construction is seriously 
handicapped by the lack of general labour. 
A marked decrease is noted in the number 
of applicants for such work, and many seem- 
ingly suitable labourers have been found abso- 
lutely unfit on medical examination. 


Transportation—The labour outlook for trans- 
portation has not improved during the past 
month. The railways’ orders for track main- 
tenance gangs are not yet satisfactorily filled, 
but it is expected that the completion of the 
river drives will release several hundred men, 
of whom a goodly number should be available 
for this work. At Halifax there are still 
shortages at the Reserve Labour Pool and 
some 200 men could be placed to advantage. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculture—W ith spring seeding well under 
way throughout Quebec, except in the colder 
Lake St. John area, agriculture continues to 
call for farm help which is difficult to supply. 
In the neighbourhood of Levis the lack of 
proper equipment is the most serious deterrent 
to agricultural activity, and the local farmers 
are sharing their implements in order to over- 
come this handicap. Plessisville has succeeded 
in filling its immediate needs with the assist- 
ance of the agricultural production committee 
of the area, but Ste. Anne de Bellevue reports 
that there are no local workers available to 
overcome its existing shortage. 

In the Sherbrooke area a few of the many 
outstanding agricultural orders have been 
filled, but with difficulty, and the situation 
later may be serious. At Port Alfred some 
130 farmers are still engaged on the river 
drive, but as sowing in that vicinity is just 
beginning there is no urgency for their return 
to the land. 


Logging—There is as yet no sign of ease- 
ment in the labour demands of the logging 
industry. A late spring freeze-up in the Lake 
St. John country delayed the’ spring drives, 
which are finally under way. Some 307 drivers 
were placed in the Port Alfred area lately, 
and at Chicoutimi, 356 bushmen are still 
engaged in cutting, and another 1,022 on the 
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drive and river improvements. At Jonquiere 
the recruiting of men still required is going 
slowly, and Roberval reports that only 1,000 
men have been secured of the necessary 2,000 
for the short driving season. 

La Tuque and Shawinigan are calling for 
250 skilled men for sorting, work which is 
both strenuous and dangerous, and farther 
west, where the drive is in full swing, Rouyn 
requires a further complement of 150, as well 
as another 200 for the summer camps now in 
operation. Val d’Or requires an additional 
200 bushmen immediately, and expects to nead 
a much larger number later. 

South of the St. Lawrence, the river drives 
are drawing to a close, with the exception of 
the Causapscal section where unfavourable 
river conditions are holding up operations. 


Sawmills—As activity quickens in the 
region’s sawmills, the seasonal labour demands 
have risen steadily. For the most part the 
mills are operating without a full quota of 
workers but the shortage is not especially 
acute. Rouyn is the most exigent in _ its 
requirements, with a shortage of 75 skilled 
workers of various types for the larger mills, 
and East Angus and Lachute also need recruits 
for the industry. 


Mining—The difficulty of replacing men 
returned to the land has augmented the 
problem of procuring workers in the mines. 
Production at the chrome mine in the Rich- 
mond area has been seriously curtailed by 
the agricultural exodus, and muckers and 
machine men are urgently needed. At 
Buckingham, output is continuing at steady 
level, but with a shortage of workers, and 
St. Jerome is calling for surface miners and 
general labour. Exploratory operations con- 
tinue in the Rouyn section, where 100 
diamond drillers, 80 helpers, cooks and wood- 
cutters are still needed. During the period the 
Siscoe Mine at Montauban-les-Mines ceased 
operations, and 183 men were laid off: the 
majority of these were farmers, bushmen and 
labourers residing in the vicinity. 


Manufacturing —As the region’s manufactur- 
ing centre, Montreal is most vitally affected 
by the steadily mounting demand for man- 
power in essential war plants and industry of 
all kinds. Heavy demands for aircraft workers 
will be partially met, at least, by a lay-off 
in one of the local airplane plants, but the 
call for women volunteers for vital shell 
filling programs is meeting with little response. 

No headway is being made in remedying 
the serious shortage in Montreal’s packing 
plants, where the present labour supply is 
merely covering the wastage, and current 
demands cannot be met. As a result of the 


exodus to agriculture, to the wharves and the 
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lake boats, the shortage of labourers in ware- 
houses, foundries, strip mills and other indus- 
tries has reached the highest recorded point. 

In other parts of the province the man- 
power outlook is correspondingly difficult. 
Heavy labour for foundries, etc., is still much 
needed in most districts, and there is a 
continuing call for a large number of potmen 
for the aluminum plants. Ste. Therese reports 
heavy demand for munitions workers, and at 
Valleyfield increased shell production has 
resulted in the placing of clearance orders for 
200 men and 100 women. 

As in Montreal, the call for female em- 
ployees predominates throughout the region. 
At Coaticook, the need for unskilled girls has 
grown still further: orders in first and second 
zone clearance have been unsuccessful so far, 
and advertisements in local newspapers are 
being tried. Drummondville is calling for 
women to work on a new war contract, and 
the local rubber company is greatly in need of 
them for its night shift. At Three ‘Rivers, 
increased industrial activity has resulted in 
heavy orders for local factories. The Quebec 
tobacce factories are also calling for young 
girls, who are hard to obtain because the 
arsenals are again taking on new staff, in 
addition to re-engaging former employees. 


Construction—Although few really large 
construction projects are in progress in the 
Quebec region, nearly all the available build- 
ing tradesmen and labourers throughout the 
province have been absorbed. In Montreal 
private housing and repairs are utilizing the 
services of practically all construction work- 
men. In the Chicoutimi area the number of 
men on Unemployment Insurance benefit has 
dropped to 200, most of whom are being 
despatched on clearance to other regions, while 
the remainder will find work locally during the 
summer months, 

In the vicinity of LaTuque, contractors 
are calling unavailingly for carpenters and 
labourers for construction work, and will have 
to look to other districts for the complement 
required. At Sherbrooke all the carpenters 
and electricians available locally and in the 
first zone are being absorbed on a new plant 
construction, thus creating a shortage of work- 
men for private projects. 


Transportation —Transportation’s most press- 
ing problem continues to be the recruiting of 
_yailway maintenance gangs, but the result of 
a concerted effort to supply these is discourag- 
ing. In Montreal, freight handling also is 
giving the railways grave concern, and the 
airlines and Transport Command at Dorval 
are suffering from a lack of repair mechanics, 
many of whom are working as artisans in 
garages. 
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Ontario Region 


Agriculture —Agricultural work is progress- 
ing favourably in most sections of the province, 
with seeding nearing completion except in such 
districts as Welland, Stratford and Fergus, 
where continued wet weather will retard low- 
lying land seeding about two weeks. In the 
vicinity of Wallaceburg power equipment has 
enabled the farmers to finish their early work 
expeditiously, and they are now applying for 
permission to enter industry: permits have 
been granted farm hands to work at the sugar 
refinery on a day-to-day basis. 

However, on the whole, the need for assist- 
ance on the land remains pressing. From the 
majority of local offices comes the report of 
many vacancies, especially in such districts as 
Welland, where vegetable growers are very 
anxious to secure help from high school 
students for transplanting, and Belleville, 
where there is immediate need of assistants 
in the setting out of some 2,000,000 tomato 
plants for cannery crops. At Chatham, the 
first group of prisoners of war has arrived, 
and is available for field work as soon as the 
beets are ready for blocking and thinning. In 
fruit and vegetable areas the close of school 
will be welcomed by hard-pressed agricul- 
turalists, and already schoolboys are being 
placed in some localities. 


Logging—The call for loggers for the river 
drive is diminishing as the season draws toward 
a close, and the current demand is for pulp- 
wood cutters to man the summer camps. 
Transfer of bushmen from the drive to cutting 
operations is helping materially to satisfy the 
labour need, and orders are dwindling in conse- 
quence. While camps at Timmins could use 
many more men, and Peterborough is unable 
to meet the continued demand, the over-all 
shortage is not extreme. 


Sawmills—The sawmills of the region are 
more insistent in their call for manpower, and 
no district engaged in this industry reports a 
full complement of workers. In the North Bay 
area some 40 mills are trying to operate with 
part staffs and inexperienced personnel, and 
50 per cent of the current permits being issued 
in the vicinity are for sawmilling. Some 300 
additional workers are needed for the Sudbury 
operations, and Pembroke and Perth are also 
calling for reinforcements. Sturgeon Falls 
seems to be fully satisfied with its current 
labour situation, and surplus mill hands from 
that vicinity are being placed outside. 

Mining—Little change is noted in mining’s 
labour demands, the general shortage of men 
for actual mining operations continuing with- 
out abatement. While mines in the Timmins 
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district are managing to produce to approxi- 
mately the same capacity in spite of the man- 
power deficiency, Sudbury’s efforts to procure 
miners have proved fruitless, and mining and 
smelting companies there will be forced to 
curtail production if no remedy is forthcoming 
in the near future. 


Manufacturing—With skilled and semi-skilled 
men needed in all branches of manufacturing 
endeavour, local offices in all parts of Ontario 
are hard-pressed to meet the mounting de- 
mand. No improvement is noticeable insofar 
as heavy labour is concerned, and every in- 
dustry employing this type of labour, in what- 
ever industrial centre, is suffering propor- 
tionately. 

The year-round call for workers of both 
sexes for the textile mills cannot be met, and 
the seasonal needs of the packing plants and 
canneries are adding considerably to the strain 
on the already over-taxed labour pool of the 
region. At Leamington one food processing 
company estimates its needs for the current 
year at approximately 1,500 workers addi- 
tional to the present large staff—double last 
year’s requirements—as the pack of tomatoes 
will be much higher than usual. At Trenton 
the beginning of pea canning about June 20 
will require 400 to 500 men and women work- 
ers on full and part time, and the Collingwood 
canneries, recently re-opened, are employing 
a large number of women and placing orders 
for many more. 

Wherever shell contracts have been placed 
with Ontario factories, orders for workers are 
taxing the local office labour resources to their 
limit. The munitions plant at Oshawa, with 
an increased shell program, has stepped up 
its order to 800 women, required before the 
end of August, and these must be brought in 
from outside points. Toronto’s shell and radio 
factories are calling for hundreds of female 
helpers, Wallaceburg’s munition plants have 
placed orders for approximately 200 women 
and an equal number of men, and in Welland 
renewal of shell contracts has created a de- 
mand for an additional 330 female and 65 male 
employees; the Welland orders will be spread 
over a 6-weeks period, at the rate of absorp- 
tion of 50 to 60 weekly, and there is a further 
call for 125 women shell inspectors within the 
next six weeks for the Inspection Board of the 
United Kingdom and Canada. All of these 
requirements will be difficult to: fill. 

The staff reduction at Central Aircraft in 
London has relieved the local labour strin- 
gency to some extent, supplying Toronto war 
plants with a number of experienced workers. 
The women laid off in many cases are taking 
the summer to rest, but some of them are 
being referred to the needy textile mills. The 
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recent lay-off of 150 from the Toronto ship- 
yards helped to meet the demands of other 
war production, but such small releases are 
of slight benefit. 

The Ford Motors dispute at Windsor having 
been settled, practically all employees are back 
at work, and the approximately 1,500 personnel 
of affected feeder plants have also returned to 
their jobs. Some 58 employees of Canadian 
Bridge, released recently, were transferred 
directly to other essential industries, and no 
difficulty is experienced in placing the many 
university students arriving in Windsor from 
all parts of the Dominion. 


Construction—Construction throughout the 
province is not as yet sufficiently advanced to 
require skilled tradesmen, and the greatest de- 
mand is for general labour. In Gananoque, 
a $150,000 housing plan will be begun early in 
June, and construction labourers and car- 
penters are required for the project. At Inger- 
soll, new bridge building at the quarries calls 
for rough carpenters, labourers and cement 
men, and at Kingston the building of a new 
Canada Steamships warehouse will absorb all 
available local labour. The greatest short- 
age in the industry exists at Port Colborne, 
where only 10 per cent of the labour required 
for the erection of storage silos can be pro- 
cured, and in consequence the work may have 
tio. be called off. 


Transportation—The urgency of transporta- 
tion labour needs continues acute. Local 
officials of the railways are pressing daily for 
machinists, boilermakers and labourers for 
track maintenance gangs, and the transport 
companies need mechanics to keep their rolling 
stock in condition. The lake boats are well 
supplied on the whole, but the ferry boats at 
Cobourg are still looking for coal-passers and 
deck hands. 


Prairie Region 


Agriculture—With the completion of the 
seeding in Manitoba and the eastern parts of 
the prairie region, calls for agricultural labour 
are steadily declining, and many farm workers 
are taking temporary employment: in packing 
plants and mines, or on railway maintenance 
gangs. Seeding in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
is not so far advanced, however, and an 
urgent need for helpers is still registered in 
some sections. Moose Jaw, with 90 unfilled 
orders of which only the most pressing can be 
filled, reports that the local farmers are earry- 
ing on with the limited help available by ex- 
changing with their neighbours, running outfits 
at night, etc., and Regina has practically the 
same number of unfilled vacancies. 

The heaviest demand is anticipated for the 
haying season in July and the threshing in 
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August. In the meantime, farmers are over- 
coming the shortage to some extent by co- 
operative effort, and the general situation at 
present is not acute, although the irrigation 
areas of Alberta are still seriously handicapped 
by lack of labour for beet work and other 
canning crops. 


Logging—The spring logging drive is well 
under way, and bush operations in many parts 
of the region are slowing down. The greatest 
need for labour in this industry is recorded 
at the Lakehead, where the year-round de- 
mands of contractors must be met. Port 
Arthur reports that to the lack of pulpwood 
cutters and the impossibility of cutting enough 
wood to maintain mill operations and export 
requirements, is now added a new threat to 
the future of the industry in the district—a 
spruce budworm blight which has attacked 
over 3,000 square miles of the Nipigon forest 
area. 


Sawmills—There is a persisting demand for 
sawmilling labour, but this is not so great as 
earlier in the season. One mill at The Pas is 
operating satisfactorily on a single shift basis, 
as the combination of two. shifts has provided 
enough key men for efficient production, and 
by continuing sawing operations later in the 
fall most of the winter’s wood supply can be 
cut. With lakes and rivers open, Flin Flon 
is calling for more workers. and in the Edmon- 
ton area 85 could be placed if available. Forest 
fires in the northwestern part of that district 
are still bad and one large stand of virgin 
‘ timber has been destroyed. 


Coal Mines—No great change is noted in the 
labour situation insofar as the region’s coal 
mines are concerned. Estevan reports that 
the number of men now actually working in 
the lignite field is very small but in the 
Drumheller area ten mines have returned to 
a 6-day week, and labour is once more in 
demand. At Blairmore the need for unskilled 
workers in the bituminous and sub-bituminous 
mines is assuming greater proportions; produc- 
tion has been further lowered during the past 
two months and replacements for the agricul- 
tural workers have not been available. Gen- 
erally speaking, there are sufficient certified 
miners in the area, although more could be 
used, if procurable. At Lethbridge the two 
largest mines are operating practically full 
time and there are enough miners in the 
vicinity to take care of any immediate vacan- 
cies, The majority of the mines in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edmonton are in steady produc- 
tion, with a nominal demand for miners which 
is unlikely to increase for some time. 


Base Metal Mines-—Shortage of miners con- 
tinues to hamper production in the region’s 
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base metal mines. The three Flin Flon 
operations are calling urgently for miners, 
helpers, electricians and machinists, and addi- 
tional labourers and carpenters are requested 
for the Steep Rock iron mines. Kenora’s gold 
mines are short of workers of all kinds, but 
Port Arthur reports that in spite of the diffi- 
culty of maintaining a sufficient underground 
staff to carry on developments economically, 
some of the gold mines of the area are con- 
tinuing to show operating profits. The imme- 
diate requirements in that vicinity total 134 
underground workers. 


Oil Wells—With development work progress- 
ing in the oil fields, Calgary has no applicants 
available to meet the fairly heavy demand 
for refinery and pipe line labourers. A new 
refinery and cleaning plant is to be built in 
the Turner Valley. This project will extend 
the need still further and it is expected that 
university and high school students may be 
directed to the work. In the Lethbridge dis- 
trict, too, new drilling is going forward, and 
there is a like scarcity of suitable workers to 
satisfy the increased demand. 


Manufacturing—In common with the rest of 
the Dominion, the prairies underline the con- 
stantly augmenting labour demand of the 
manufacturing industries. War industries 
make prior claim on the region’s resources, 
and Fort William tops the list with an approxi- 
mate 1,200 workers needed for the aircraft 
factory. Of this number, about 800 must be 
skilled, and are not available locally. Hoped- 
for reinforcements from the local E.F.TS., 
recently closed down, will not be forthcoming, 
as arrangements have been concluded for the 
transfer of most of the men to other schools. 
Fort William’s shell plant, also, is urgent in 
the call for mechanics for rehabilitation work, 
and these are unobtainable in the vicinity. 

The labour demand for Winnipeg industries 
still greatly exceeds the supply: sheet metal 
workers are particularly needed, and there is 
an acute shortage of skilled men and women 
in the garment factories. The aircraft plant 
alone has a total requirement of some 200 
or 300 men; semi-skilled or unskilled workers 
are being taken on and, women previously Jaid 
off are being rehired. 

Little change is noted in the serious Jabour 
shortage in Edmonton packing plants, in 
spite of the transfer of a considerable number 
of labourers from British Columbia. In other 
centres the packing plants are continuingly 
short of the requisite heavy labour, but the 
situation on the whole is slowly improving, 
and the lack of husky labourers for the 
region’s flour mills, foundries, etc., is more 
pronounced. In Port Albert two creosote 
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plants have large tie contracts with the rail- 
ways and part-time workers have been directed 
to these companies to help fill their need of 
a large number of men capable of heavy 
manual Jabour. At Port Arthur the sghip- 
building yards are calling for 76 skilled and 
semi-skilled tradesmen in all, and the pulp 
mills in the Lakehead city report 138 
vacancies. 

Construction—Activities in the prairie region 
are quite limited and for the time being pri- 
vate building projects are absorbing all avail- 
able skilled tradesmen, as well as building 
labourers. There is, however, a serious man- 
power shortage developing in Port Arthur, as 
the area’s extensive schedule of construction 
gets under way.’ On projects being under- 
taken in the district, a total of some 1,400 
construction labourers will be required, and 
there is scant prospect of securing workers in 
such numbers. 

Transportation—There is little likelihood of 
meeting the over-all demand of transporta- 
tion throughout the prairie region, although 
the requirements of the running trades are 
less insistent for the time being. Casual work 
by local farmers is affording some relief to 
railway gangs. One of the greatest handicaps 
to be overcome is the lack of grain shovellers 
at the head of the Lakes, which has resulted 
in lake ships being held up unduly and a 
large number of box cars kept standing in 
the yards. 

Pacific Region 


Agriculture—The agricultural industry in 
British Columbia remains quiet, though there 
is an increase in the demands of dairy farmers, 
and for these vacancies no applicants are 
available. Farmers throughout the region, 
appreciative of the seriousness of the general 
labour shortage, are operating as well as 
possible with the help of their families, of 
women and high school students, who will also 
be needed later for the harvesting of the 
berry crops in such areas as Cranbrook and 
Kelowna. 

In the Vernon area the apple crops are 
expected to be among the largest in the his- 
tory of the Okanagan valley. Between June 
5 and October 1 approximately 900 helpers 
will be required for orchard work, and an 
effort is being made to secure 300 Japanese 
girls and boys from Slocan City to assist 
in this labour. The fruit farmers are building 
accommodations for their assistants this year, 
and this should help to attract outsiders. 

Logging—Every logging camp of the prov- 
ince is calling for more and more experienced 
and inexperienced bushmen—chokermen, boom- 
men, loggers, riggers, fallers and _ buckers. 
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‘ith the exception of Nelson, all operations 
are working to capacity with the crews avail- 
able, but there are no applicants for the 
many vacancies on file in local offices. Require- 
ments have not altered substantially during 
the past month, but some of Cranbrook’s 
operations have been temporarily curtailed 
by forest fires, and men taken from the camps 
for fire duty. At Chilliwack, one large com- 
pany has suspended operations for the next 
few weeks, but the loggers laid off are being 
satisfactorily placed with other operators. 
Nelson, profiting by the release of men from 
the dam construction at Brilliant, is in better 
labour position than at any time during the 
past two years. 


Sawmills—The sawmills of British Columbia 
are equally exigent in their call for labour— 
and equally hard to satisfy. In all parts of. 
the province the demand is a heavy one, 
but New Westminster, as the largest milling 
centre, is most seriously handicapped, and pro- 
duction there has been greatly curtailed. Some 
women are being placed, but not enough to 
raise the total of workers to any appreciable 
extent. 


Coal Mines—Orders for underground workers 
in the coal mines are very heavy, and few 
suitable applicants are to be found. While 
the shortage at the Crow’s Nest Pass coal 
field near Fernie has been relieved somewhat 
by the transfer of miners from Princeton, 
experienced underground workers are still a 
vital necessity for haulage and general labour. 

Withdrawal of machinery and the dismantl-_ 
ing of the Princeton Tulameen mine has been 
completed. The Tulameen colliery, also in 
the Princeton area, has been closed down for 
a short time on account of a breakdown in 
compressor bearings, and the Granby has com- 
pleted the electrification of the mine and 
henceforth will use its steam plant only as a 
standby. Citizens in the district are being 
urged to stock up with coal early, in order 
that local requirements may be met. 


Base Metal Mines—The base metal mines 
are unanimous in their call for underground 
and heavy labourers, and the only relief in 
view will be afforded by the services of a 
few university students. The mine at Kim- 
berley is fairly well supplied with surface men 
but still requires 200 underground workers, 
100 experienced miners and 100 heavy 
labourers. The company is prepared to ad- 
vance employees to higher jobs as they require 
experience, but the housing situation in the 
neighbourhood is an impediment to securing 
anyone from outside. 

The “Twin J” mines at Duncan closed down 
during the month, releasing 72 men, who are 
reheving the acute need of local logging 
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camps and sawmills. The Wartime Metals 
Corporation’s Kootenay-Florence project also 
closed on May 16, with 44 miners affected. 
The single men were allocated to other mines 
in the region and a number of the local 
married men are gradually being referred to 
the same operations. Women are being placed 
at the smelter at Trail as fast as they can be 
absorbed. 


Manufacturing—The employment picture in 
the region’s manufacturing industries remains 
practically static. Prince Rupert shipyards 
register a fair demand for steel workers and 
unskilled labourers. Shipbuilding demands in 
Vancouver are on the increase, and on the 
whole are being well met, but calls for helpers 
of all types are difficult to fill. In Victoria, 
also, the shipyards are placing more orders 
than for some time past, thus preventing lay- 
offs and even causing shortage of workers in 
the iron trades. The call for iron workers 
at the Victoria machine depot is also causing 
concern, and the services of students are 
only partially remedying the deficiency. 

Aircraft needs remain fairly steady in Van- 
couver, and in Victoria they have eased some- 
what. Foundry workers and women workers 
for the war plants are still in constant demand 
in Vancouver and other parts of the province, 
but very few are available. In New West- 
minster one aircraft plant is transferring about 
100 skilled aircraft workers from a subsidiary 
plant at Moose Jaw. 


Construction—From almost every employ- 
ment office area comes a heavy demand for 
construction workers, especially finishing car- 
penters to meet the needs of the building 
boom which is extending to all parts of the 
province. Plasterers and electricians are also 
difficult to secure. Apart from such private 
construction, there is no great activity in 
larger projects. At Prince George all old 
National Defence contracts are completed 
and several new ones begun. Two survey 
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parties are out locating the route for the 
highway from Prince George to Peace River, 
and when construction on the first portion 
commences shortly many labourers will be 
needed for the undertaking. 

The completion of the dam at Brilliant 
has led to the release of approximately 400 
men. The lay-off is being conducted by a 
representative of the Mobilization Survey in 
Vancouver, and the men referred to other 
industries throughout the region. A crew of 
some 250 are remaining at work for another 
two or three months. 

Transportation—The pressing needs of the 
railways continue to be foremost in the trans- 
portation picture. Extra men for track 
maintenance are increasingly difficult to obtain, 
and the shortage in the Kamloops area is 
especially great. Bus drivers, heavy truck 
drivers and swampers are needed for Van- 
couver and Victoria, and there is an unceasing 
call for mechanics from all parts of the 
region. 

Throughout the Dominion 


Services—From coast to coast, the labour 
demands of the services continue unabated, 
and the likelihood of filling orders for domes.ic 
servants and staffs for restaurants, hotels, 
etc., is slight. The more pressing and most 
vital need of hospitals and sanitoria is being 
considered by National Selective Service, and 
an appeal has been issued for all graduate 
nurses and others with some institutional 
training to do their share in meeting a 
national emergency. 

The close of the university year and the 
impending collegiate vacation should be of 
material assistance to industries which can 
utilize the services of students. Already hun- 
dreds of students have been added to the staffs 
of war plants or are working on the land, 
and as the summer advances Canadian youth 
will play an essential part in relieving man- 
power shortages throughout the country. 
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| Oe volume of business transacted by 

Employment and Selective Service Offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
during the four-week period March 31 to 
April 27, as indicated by the average daily 
placements effected, showed a neglegible in- 
crease when compared with the preceding four 
weeks and a slight decrease in comparison 
with the period April 2 to April 29, 1943. 
All industrial divisions, excepting forestry and 
logging, showed gains in the daily average of 
placements effected in comparison with the 


previous four weeks. When comparison is 
made with the four weeks ending April 29, 
last year, all industrial groups apart from 
forestry and logging, public utilities and agri- 
culture showed losses, the decrease in manu- 
facturing and construction being most pro- 
nounced. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1942, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at Employment Offices 
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throughout Canada. It will be seen from the 
graph that the curve of vacancies in relation 
to applications followed a decidedly upward 
trend while that of placements took a down- 
ward course. The ratio of vacancies to each 
100 applications was 125-4 during the four 
weeks ending April 27, in contrast with 111-8 
during the previous four weeks and 116-5 
during the four weeks April 2 to April 29, 1943. 
The ratio of placements to each 100 appli- 
cations during the pericd under review was 
68-9 compared with 69:3 during the preceding 
period ending March 30, and 70-1 during the 
four weeks ending April 29, last year. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to Employment and Selec- 
tive Service Offices throughout Canada during 
the period under review was 9,810 in com- 
parison with 8,036 in the preceding four wecks 
and with 10,485 during the four weeks ending 
April 29, a year ago. The average number of 
applications for employment received daily 
during the four weeks March 31 to April 27, 
was 7,822 compared with 7,186 during the 
previous period and with 8,957 during the 
four-week period in April, 1943. The average 
number of placements made daily by the 
offices for the four weeks ending April 27, 
was 5,436, of which 5,275 were in regular 
employment and 161 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, in comparison with a daily 
average of 4,980 during the previous four 
weeks. Placements during the four weeks 
April 2 to 29, 1948, averaged 6,277, consisting 
of 6,083 in regular employment and 194 in 
easual work. 
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During the period March 31 to April 27d, 
1944, the offices referred 174,829 persons to 
employment and effected a total of 125,026 
placements. Of these, the placements in regu- 
lar employment numbered 121,325, of which 
81,034 were of males and 40,291 of females 
while placements in casual work totalled Sf OL. 
The number of vacancies reported by em- 
ployers was 151,262 for males and 74,362 for 
females, a total of 225,624, while applications 
for work numbered 179,911 of which 118.195 
were from males and 61,716 from females. 
Reports for the four weeks ending March 30, 
1944, showed 192,875 positions offered, 172,461 
applications for employment and 119,518 place- 
ments effected, while in the four-week period 
April 2 to April 29, 1943, there were reported 
240,025 vacancies, 206,022 applications and 
144,373 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. The following table gives the 
placements effected by the offices each year 
from January, 1934, to date:— 




















PLACEMENTS 
Year a 
Regular Casual Totals 
1 hbase gpk Sete Adee bh 223, 564 182, 527 406,091 
TODS Meo We ware ee f. 226,345 Pap 32 38rd 353, 802 
LISS Oe Renee, om 2 ey Me 217,931 113, 519 331,450 
Oo ea en GARR tees med loi ta a 275, 300 114, 236 389, 536 
POSS! PR ae kL 1ee, Cs tenet 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
ESE Ry Oe Aamir we Ce y 242,962 143, 920 384, 882 
ey Ta Seta RAE cla) 320, 090 155, 016 475, 106 
LOA las ss a eee. I ty 316, 168 191, 595 507, 763 
POGOe ree Meee gel Se 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
1045 MMS ORS es 1,890, 408 53, 618 1,944,026 
1944 (17 weeks)....... 507, 826 16, 562 524, 388 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- Placed 
Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Unplaced 
during end of during to ——_—_—_—_—_—. end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 
Prince Fdward Island................+--+++e08- 544 304 579 466 341 3 179 
@harloccrecOwilsse ct. coin ace lore ote a nats «in oat siers eit 340 208 423 330 218 3 148 
SUM Mersin. et jacks stg aloe ate oat oie) oa < oR 204 96 156 136 123 milo ake, adn 31 
New Sande ASO oe eee. Mae coe o cloaimermeinistcie te sca is a a Se 4,634 136 2,162 
TUTOIS Se ore eae attra ea oc chet a cttunme & val och or REE Tid |b a ag AA 
Bricleeyciter ceeeen ceruce pee: cri sdere atte sya a loaoys 347 219 145 135 DIYS aie See 38 
WDA Gia OUGE eS eee On OL joes acne ncaeute swient snare 193 304 156 149 TO heey ete ota 54 
For Sy ue Rebs Woo een Ret erepainens ech 99 59 111 109 116 | Looser 33 
(GIR eM BEL eae eas Aap aura ieenian Mop Per Mer ora waignare 94 44 236 169 BW POON ee Ve? 94 
TAMA Re Re akc gee carne cpa Ups ye do) Sie 3,034 4,156 2,621 2,712 VeS20 pire 2. 7 eee 599 
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Vacancies 


Reported Unfilled 


during end of 
period period 
1,196 1155 
182 139 
309 105 
433 352 

I Be: 807 
546 362 
588 434 
271 109 
440 215 
885 205 
1,021 395 
603 307 
531 564 
1,190 480 
512 560 
565 485 
Zoe 2,945 
273 208 
94,053 77,764 
127 202 
342 187 
722 523 
38 25 
678 723 
179 414 
1,405 1,484 
320 255 
118 113 
670 422 
121 62 
335 260 
938 247 
70 60 
149 199 
292 479 
308 564 
2,662 3,401 
647 923 
71 36 
215 186 
649 438 
6, 720 5,615 
272 166 
210 246 
376 503 
221 545 
1,364 846 
531 559 
1,331 1,256 
133 104 
160 103 
139 101 
2,311 1,850 
569 310 
129 85 
104 99 
1, 438 1,837 
594 548 
1,238 766 
66 102 
475 409 
1,498 1,157 
6,079 2,568 
392 932 
49 90 
107 51 
567 352 
144 120 
887 770 
133 63 
2,812 3, 764 
462 229 
105 79 
149 188 
228 180 
1,307 717 
1,058 929 
929 483 
1, 453 1,284 
419 275 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —— end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular period 

STARE UU Sete erccia cle PstGre cinerea tate ote orsiata eucceaig 150 99 181 186 170 ok 
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Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 


Positions offered through Employment and 
Selective Service Offices in Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island during the four weeks 
ending April 27, 1944, averaged 295 daily com- 
pared with 282 in the preceding period and 
442 during the four weeks ending April 29, 
1943. There was a daily average of 213 place- 
ments compared with 204 in the previous four 
weeks and 256 during April of last year. The 
reduction in placements from April, 1943, was 
greatest in construction, with a moderate loss 
shown in services. Of the changes in all other 
groups, gains in public utilities operation and 
manufacturing were the most important. 
Placements by industrial divisions numbered: 
manufacturing 2,000; services 1,032; trade 682; 
public utilities operation 673; construction 486 
and mining 139. There were 3,563 men and 
1,412 women placed in regular employment. 


New Bruuswick 


There was a decrease in the average number 
of positions available daily at Employment 
Offices in New Brunswick during the period 
ending April 27, 1944, there being 209, com- 
pared with 229 in the previous four weeks and 
283 during April of last year. Placements, 
likewise, showed declines under both com- 
parisons, the daily average being 143 during 
the four weeks under review, as compared 
with 152 in the preceding period and 175 
during the four weeks ending April 29, 1943. 
The decrease in placements from April last 
year was not large for the province as a 
whole under this comparison. The only 
changes of importance were declines in con- 
struction and manufacturing, and an increase 
in logging. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing 1,133; services 762 : 
trade 476; public utilities operation 381; log- 
ging 302 and construction 251. Placements in 
regular employment number 2,321 of men and 
1,086 of women, 


Quebec 


Opportunities for employment at Employ- 
ment Offices in the Province of Quebec during 
the four weeks ending April 27, showed an 
increase when compared with the period end- 
ing March 30, but a decrease in comparison 
with the four weeks ending April 29, 1943. 
The daily average being 2,761 during the 
period under review, 2,322 in the preceding 
four weeks and 2,929 during April of last year. 


[he average number of placements effected 


laily was 1,401, in contrast with 1,487 in the 
orevious period and 1,547 during April, 1943. 
All industrial divisions, with the exception of 
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a substantial decrease in manufacturing and 
a fairly large loss in construction, recorded 
advances in placements when compared with 
April of last year. The most important in- 
creases were in logging and public utilities 
operation with improvement of more moderate 
proportions in agriculture, services and trade. 
Industries in which employment was found 
for more than 500 workers included: manu- 
facturing 14,782; services 5,044; construction 
3,348; logging 3,084; trade 2,889; public 
utilities operation 2,868; mining 667 and agri- 
culture 542. Regular placements numbered 
24,427 of men and 8,991 of women. 


Ontario 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during the period under review, called 
for an average of 3,919 workers daily com- 
pared with 3,366 in the preceding four weeks 
and 4,147 during April of last year. Place- 
ments showed a daily average of 2,117, in 
contrast with 1,912 in the previous period and 
2,531 during the four weeks ending April 29, 
1943. A substantial reduction in placements 
in manufacturing, augmented by a smaller 
decline in construction accounted for the loss 
from April last year under this comparison. 
In addition, however, services and trade re- 
ported moderate declines, while a fairly large 
gain was registered in public utilities operation. 
The changes in all other groups were small. 
Industrial divisions in which the majority of 
placements were effected were: manufacturing 
22,305; services 9,675; public utilities operation 
6,620; trade 5,714; construction 2,615 and log- 
ging 1,570. There were 31,347 men and 18,376 
women placed in regular employment. 


Manitoba 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in Manitoba during the four weeks 
ending April 27, was 431, as compared with 
397 during the period ending March 30, and 
531 in the four weeks ending April 29, last 
year. There was a daily average of 263 place- 
ments compared with 255 in the preceding 
four weeks and 414 during April, 1943. All 
industrial groups, except agriculture, fishing 
and hunting, recorded declines in placements 
from April of last year. The largest reduc- 
tions being in manufacturing and construction, 
while smaller losses occurred in services, trade, 
public utilities operation and logging. Place- 
ments by industrial groups included: manu- 
facturing 1,977; services 1,970; trade 1,134; 
public utilities operation 594, construction 294 
and agriculture 161. Placements in regular 
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employment number 3,110 of men and 2,293 
of women. 
Saskatchewan 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Offices in Saskatchewan 
during the period ending April 27, showed a 
daily average of 289, compared with 197 in 
the previous four weeks and 315 during April 
of last year. The average number of place- 
ments recorded daily was 161 during the four 
weeks under review, in comparison with 127 
in the preceding period and 196 during the 
four weeks ending April 29, 1943. With the 
exception of a moderate increase in manu- 
facturing and a minor gain in public utilities 
operation, all industrial groups show declines. 
The greatest decreases were reported in ser- 
vices, trade and construction. Placements by 
industrial divisions numbered: services 1,242; 
manufacturing 789; trade 762; public utilities 
operation 495; agriculture 311 and construction 
182. Regular placements numbered 2,193 of 
men and 1,839 of women. 


Alberta 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during the period under review, called 
for a daily average of 498 workers compared 
with 408 in the preceding four weeks and 528 
during the period ending April 29, 1943. 
Placements showed a daily average of 290, 
in comparison with 242 in the previous period 
and 358 during April of last year. When 
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comparing placements by industrial groups 
with April of last year, none of the changes 
was large. Moderate declines in agriculture, 
public utilities operation, services, trade and 
an increase in manufacturing were the most 
important. Placements by industries included: 
services 2,002; manufacturing 1,361; trade 
1,144; construction 958; public utilities oper- 
ation 740 and agriculture 335. There were 
4,057 men and 2,457 women placed in regular 
employment. 


British Columbia 


During the four weeks ending April 27, 
1944, the daily average of positions offered 
through Employment Offices in British Colum- 
bia was 999, compared with 836 in the previous 
period and 1,262 during the four weeks ending 
April 29, 1943. The average number of place- 
ments registered daily was 622 during the 
period under review, in contrast with 600 in 
the preceding four weeks and 801 during April 
of last year. Placements in manufacturing 
were considerably less numerous than during 
April last year, while a fairly large decline 
was registered in construction. Logging was 
the only group in which a gain was recorded. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected included: manufacturing 
4,215; services 3,268; logging 2,007; trade 
1,796; construction 1,614 and public utilities 
operation 1,882. During the period under 
review, placements in regular employment 
numbered 10,016 of men and 4,837 of women. 


Booklet on Canada’s Rehabilitation Program 


BOOKLET recently prepared to inform 
members of the armed forces and 
Canadians generally of steps taken for civilian 
rehabilitation of those in uniform is entitled 
Back.to Civil Lnfe. 


In a foreword, the Honourable Ian A. 


Mackenzie, Minister of Pensions and National 


Health, explains that 


Canada has been making plans for the civil 
re-establishment of its service personnel since 
a few months after the outbreak of the war. 
Many of the steps which have been taken are 
in full operation. Hundreds have received 
financial assistance, other hundreds have been 
given training. Those discharged, up until the 
present time, have given us a testing basis and 
results of this testing have been encouraging. 

Canada’s rehabilitation belief is that the 
answer to civil re-establishment is a job, and 
the answer to a job is fitness and training 


for that job. Our ambition is that these men 
and women who have taken up arms in defence 
of their country and their ideals of freedom 
shall not be penalized for the time they have 
spent in the services and our desire is that they 
shall be fitted in every way possible to take 
their place in Canada’s civil and economic life. 
We believe this ambition and this desire can be 
achieved. Results up until the present indicate 
this belief is well founded. 

The booklet outlines in non-technical Jan- 
guage the various provisions for the benefit 
of ex-service personnel, including the right of 
reinstatement in former employment, allow- 
ances under the Post Discharge Re-establish- 
ment Order, opportunities for vocational 
training and university education, treatment 
facilities, pensions, and benefits under the 


Veterans’ Land Act. 


Labour Law 


Labour Legislation in British Columbia and Alberta in 1944 
British Columbia 


ae British Columbia Legislature, in 

session from February 1 to March 15, 
1944, passed laws to make the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations of the Dominion 
(P.C. 1003) applicable to industries in which 
employer-employee relations are within the 
jurisdiction of the Province, to control further 
the employment of children, to enable the 
Provincial Government to make agreements 
with the Dominion to carry out the Voca- 
tional Training Co-ordination Act, and to 
extend to certain seamen who have served 
in a war zone all rights enjoyed by members 
of the armed forces. Acts dealing with 
minimum wages and old age pensions were 
amended. 


Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 

The Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
Act, which was proclaimed in force on April 18 
and is to remain in force until its termina- 
tion is proclaimed, provides that the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations of the Dominion 
(P.C. 1003, Feb. 17, 1944), which are set forth 
in the Schedule to the Act, shall apply to 
employer-employee relations which are ordin- 
arily within the jurisdiction of the Province 
and to organizations of such employers and 
employees. The Act enables the British 
Columbia Government through the provincial 
Minister of Labour, to make an agreement 
with the Dominion Minister of Labour to 
provide for the administration within the 
Province of the Dominion Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations or any part of them. 
The agreement may provide the manner in 
which the Dominion Minister may exercise 
the powers conferred on him in appointing 
or constituting administrative officers or 
agencies in the Province and in delegating to 
them such of his own powers under the 
Dominion Regulations as he considers neces- 
sary. The agreement may also provide for 
the transfer to the Provincial Government, or 
some person specified by it, of all or any 
part of the jurisdiction conferred on the 
Dominion Wartime Labour Relations Board 
by the Dominion Regulations and for the 
procedure whereby an appeal may be had to 
the Dominion Board from a decision of the 


provincial authority. Provision for reimburs- 
ing the Province for expenses incurred under 
the Act may also be included in the agree- 
ment. If no agreement is made, Dominion 
authorities may administer the Dominion 
Regulations with respect to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction. 

Any changes in Dominion Regulations may 
be given effect to, for the purposes of the 
British Columbia Act, by regulations made by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

While this Act is in force, the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act is to be 
suspended except as to matters covered by 
that Act but not covered by the Dominion 
Regulations and except as to matters pending 
under that Act. 


Employment of Children 


The Control of Employment of Children 
Act forbids employment of a child under 15 
in any industry, trade or business covered 
by the Act unless written permission has been 
obtained from the Minister, setting forth the 
number of hours per day and the conditions 
of employment. The Act applies to the 
employments set out in a schedule, namely, 
manufacturing, shipbuilding, electrical indus- 
tries, logging, construction, catering (i.e., all 
operations connected with the serving of 
meals or refreshments), places of public 
amusement, and such shops or stands for the 
sale of fresh fruit, vegetables, soft drinks, cut 
flowers, and dairy products as are exempt 
from the provisions of the Weekly Half- 
holiday Act. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may, by regulation, add industries to 
the Schedule or remove them from it and 
may declare the Act applicable only to certain 
parts of the Province or to a part of any 
industry, trade, business or undertaking set 
out in the schedule. 

The Minister may require the employer to 
keep the employment permit posted in a 
conspicuous place in his establishment as long 
as the child referred to remains in his employ- 
ment. <A fine not exceeding $50 may be 
imposed for failure to post the permit when 
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required. A similar penalty may be imposed 
for employing a child without a permit or 
under conditions other than those specified 
in the permit, and on the parents or guardian 
of a child for permitting employment in con- 
travention of the Act. No prosecution may 
be instituted without leave of the Minister. 
In any prosecution proof of the age of the 
child is on the defendant. 

Where an employer obtains a permit under 
the Factories Act to employ a child he is not 
required to obtain one under this Act with 
respect to the same child. 


Wages 


Identical amendments in the Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Acts, effective June 1, 
1944, require employers to furnish on every 
pay-day a written wage statement to each 
employee, showing his earnings for the pay- 
period, any bonus or living allowance, and 
the amount. and purpose of each deduction. 
The Minister may, by written notice to the 
employer, require that the statement also 
show overtime earnings. 

Any person authorized to inspect payrolls 
and records of an employer may also examine 
the form of wage statement used and any 
statement of wages furnished to any employee. 
If the Minister is not satisfied that a wage 
statement meets the requirements, he may 
direct the employer to change it. 

Where an employer has furnished the 
required statement and in consecutive pay- 
periods after the period to which the state- 
ment applies there has been no change in 
wages, bonus, living allowance or deductions, 
the single statement is to suffice until such a 
change occurs. 

These provisions apply to every employer 
and employee in every industry, business, 
trade or occupation to which the Acts apply, 
whether or not a Minimum Wage Order 
applies. 

A private member’s’ Bill to bring farm 
labourers, fruit pickers and domestic servants 
under the Female Minimum Wage Act failed 
to pass. © 

An amendment was made in the Attach- 
ment of Debts Act, which defines the powers 
of a judge or a district registrar with regard 
to the attachment of debts and provides that 
no debt due or accruing due to a mechanic, 
workman, labourer, servant, clerk or employee 
in respect of his wages or salary shall be 
liable to seizure or attachment unless such 
debt exceeds $60 and then only to the extent 
of the excess, except where the debt is wages 
for less than a month when a proportionate 
amount is unseizable. The amendment defines 
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“debt or moneys accruing due” and similar 
expressions to include wages or salary which 
would in the ordinary course of employment 
become due or payable within four days after 
the day on which an affidavit in support of 
a garnishing order has been sworn. A new 
subsection then provides that a person shall 
be deemed to be indebted or hable for wages 
or salary if such wages or salary is a debt or 
money accruing due, but that no garnishee is 
to be liable to pay under an order attaching 
debts any money that, but for this subsection, 
he would not be liable to pay. Other amend- 
ments are merely consequential. 


Vocational Education 


The Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Enabling Act authorizes the Government of 
the Province to enter into an agreement with 
the Dominion Minister of Labour for any of 
the purposes mentioned in the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, of the 
Dominion (L.G., 1942, p. 921). The Dominion 
Act authorizes the Dominion Minister to 
provide training to fit persons for employment 
contributing to the prosecution of the war or 
to the conservation or development of the 
natural resources of Canada and to fit for 
employment former members of the Canadian 
Forces, former members of any other of His 
Majesty’s Forces who at the time of enlist- 
ment were domiciled in Canada, persons 
approved for training by the Minister of 
Pensions and National Health and persons 
whom the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion has directed to attend a course of training. 
The Dominion Act also enables the Minister, 
with the approval of the Governor in Council, 
to give financial assistance to the Provinces 
for vocational training undertaken in the 
Province for the above purposes and assistance 
up to 50 per cent of the cost of continuation 
of projects carried on under the Dominion 
Youth Training Act, 1939, the development by 
the Province of any scheme recommended by 
the Advisory Council set up under that Act 
to provide training for apprentices and super- 
visors in any industry, and the development 
after the war of vocational training on the 
secondary school level. 


Seamen 


The War Mariners’ Benefits Act. defines a 
“mariner” as a person who has served in deep- 
sea waters in a war zone during the present 
war in any ship whose port of registry was, 
during such service, in a port of the British 
Commonwealth and who during his period of 
service was domiciled in British Columbia. 
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Every mariner is to enjoy any benefit, right, 
privilege or exemption conferred by any statute 
of the Province on members of the Allied 
Forces. Where, in such statute, any time is to 
be computed with reference to the date of dis- 
charge of a member of the Allied Forces, the 
reference is to be deemed to be to the date of 
the termination of the war. 


Pensions and Superannuation 


The Old Age Pension Agreement Ratification 
Act ratifies an agreement between the Domin- 
ion Government and the Government of 
British Columbia under the Dominion Order 
in Council (P.C. 6367, August 10, 1943) pro- 
viding for a special war supplement not 
exceeding $5 per month to old age and blind 
pensioners. The supplement is payable by 
the Dominion and the Province on the same 
basis as the pensions, 75 per cent and 25 per 
cent, respectively. . 

Amendments in the Municipal Superannua- 
tion Act are retrospective to April 1, 1939, 
when the principal Act came into effect. Any 
person Who has been employed by the same 
employer for a period of twelve months 
becomes a permanent employee for purposes 
of the Act. The Commissioner of Municipal 
Superannuation may reinstate, as an employee 
under the Act, any person who has been pre- 
viously employed for twenty years or more by 
an employer under the Act and who has been 
re-employed by the same employer but who 
at the time of re-employment is over the age 
of entry prescribed by the Act but below the 
maximum retiring age. 


Miscelianeous 


The National Physical Fitness Act author- 
izes the Government of the Province to make 
agreements with the Dominion under the 
National Physical Fitness Act, 1943. 


Amendments in the Credit Unions Act enable 
any ten or more credit unions to form a 
central credit union which is to be incorporated 
like other credit unions. Its rules are to 
conform as nearly as possible to those pre- 
scribed by the Act but may be varied as 
approved by the Inspector. A central credit 
union may make loans to members of any 
amount without security other than the 
covenant or obligation of the borrower, and 
may, without the approval of the Inspector, 
make loans to a member credit union. A 
member of a credit union who holds fewer 
than five shares and has not in any fiscal year 
subscribed and paid in full for at least one 
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other share may be required by the directors 
to do so, om penalty of cancellation of his 
membership. Where a share is forfeited for 
default in payment or because the moneys 
paid on it have been applied to a debt due 
by the holder to the credit union, any amount 
paid on the share is also forfeited. Notice of 
the suspension or removal of suspension of a 
credit union is now to be given in the manner 
required by the Inspector instead of being 
published for four weeks in the Gazette by 
the Registrar, as formerly ‘required. The 
Trust Companies Act is not to apply to a 
credit union. 
Bills not Passed 


Two Bills which failed to pass would 
have amended the Female Minimum Wage 
Act and the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act. The former was noted above 
under “Wages”. The latter would have added 
to the definition of “collective bargaining” 
the words “culminating in the signing of an 
agreement”, and would have defined a “mem- 
ber of a trade union” as a person who has 
been duly admitted to membership and who is 
in good standing according to the constitution 
and by-laws of the union. 


Resolutions 


On March 8 the Legislature adopted Reso- 
lutions urging the rescinding of the Dominion 
Wartime Wages Control Order (P.C. 9384), 
opposing the establishment of any more com- 
pany unions in the Province, and requesting 
that a petition be sent to the Dominion Gov- 
ernment asking an amendment to the Old Age 
Pension Act to provide for a maximum pension 
of $365 a year, maximum income of $500 a 
year and a lowering of the pensionable age 
to 65 for men and 60 for women. Resolutions 
adopted on March 10 approved the calling 
of a Dominion-Provincial Conference to dis- 
cuss post-war matters, and requested that the 
House urge upon the Dominion Government 
the need of a Dominion-wide housing pro- 
gram, including housing and improvement 
loans applicable to urban and rural muni- 
cipalities, low rental housing for low-income 
groups, and rural and farm housing. A 
Resolution adopted on March 15 requested 
that the Minister of Labour be asked to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the conditions of employ- 
ment in domestic service, taking into con- 
sideration living conditions, hours of work, 
wages, training, and part-time and daily em- 
ployment, in order to establish standards for 
this occupation. 
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Alberta 


The Alberta Legislature which opened on 
February 10 and was prorogued on March 24, 
enacted laws governing apprenticeship and 
providing for a Department of Public Wel- 
fare, revised the Child Welfare Act and 
amended the Industrial Conciliation 
Arbitration Act to enable the Dominion War- 
time Labour Relations Regulatons to be 
applied to employments within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Province. Statutes dealing with 
regulation of steam boilers, hours of labour 
in fire departments and security for wages in 
mining and certain other industries were 
amended. 

Collective Bargaining 


An amendment in the Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act of 1941 authorizes the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make an 
Order bringing the Dominion Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations (P.C. 1003) into effect 
in the Province, with respeect to employer- 
employee relations which are under provincial 
control and suspending the operation of the 
principal Act with respect to such employers 
and employees during the time the Order is in 
force. The Minister of Trade and Industry 
is given power to make an agreement with 
the Dominion for the administration of the 
Regulations in the Province. 

A number of other amendments were made 
in the Act. “Collective bargaining” and “bar- 
gain collectively” are defined to mean “to 
negotiate in good faith with a view to the 
conclusion of a collective labour agreement or 
an amendment or amendments to an existing 
agreement.” “Collective bargaining agency” 
and “bargaining agent” are defined as any 
trade union or any organization or associa- 
tion of employees which has bargaining collec- 
tively among its objects, including represen- 
tatives elected for the purpose of collective 
bargaining, but not including any trade union, 
organization, or association of which the for- 
mation, administration, management or policy 
has been assisted or influenced, directly or 
indirectly, by the employer or by the employ- 
er’s agent. The definition of “dispute” as “any 
dispute or difference between an employer and 
a majority of his employees or a majority of 
any class or category of his employees” was 
amended by replacing the last seven words by 
the words “a unit or classification of his 
‘employees’. “Employee” was limited to those 
employed otherwise than temporarily. “Trade 
union” is defined as a national or international 
employees’ organization or a local branch 
chartered by, and in good standing with such 
an organization. In the definition of “organ- 
ization” the reference to a trade union was 
struck out 


and . 


The section which recognized the right of 
employers and employees to organize for any 
lawful purpose was repealed and a section 
enacted declaring a _ collective bargaining 
agency and its acts not to be unlawful by 
reason only that one or more of its objects 
are jn restraint of trade. 

The revised sections dealing with collective 
bargaining now provide that the employees of 
an employer or any specified unit or classifi- 
cation of employees who claim to be appro- 
priate for collective bargaining may appoint a 
bargaining agent at a meeting held after notice 
of the time, place and purpose of the meeting 
has been given. If more than one bargaining 
agent is nominated the vote must be by 
secret ballot. As formerly, the chairman of 
the meeting must send immediately to the 
Minister a statutory declaration giving the 
name of the employer, place of employment, 
total number of employees or the number in 
the unit or classification of employees, number 
attending the meeting, names and addresses of 
the members of the negotiating committee or 
of the officers of the trade union or organ- 
ization, and the number of votes cast in favour 
of the committee, trade union or organization 
appointed as bargaining agent, whether a 
ballot is required or not. No appointment is 
effective until these requirements have been 
complied with. 

Under new provisions this information is to 
be referred to the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions, which is to inquire and report as to 
whether the trade union, association, organiza- 
tion or elected representatives claiming to be 
the bargaining agent is a proper bargaining 
agent and has received a majority vote; 
whether, in the case of a unit or classification 
of employees, such unit or classification is 
appropriate for collective bargaining; whether 
the bargaining agent has been appointed in 
accordance with the Act and, in particular, 
whether the vote has been properly taken 
and as to the number of employees attending 
the meeting and the result of the vote; and 
any other questions of fact which are mater- 
ial. In this inquiry the Board may receive 
written or oral representations from the bar- 
gaining agent claiming to have been appointed, 
from any other bargaining agent and from the 
employer or emiployees. Any interested party 
may appear by counsel or agent. 

The Board must report to the Minister 
within fourteen days after the matter has been 
referred to it. On receipt of the report the 
Minister must notify the interested parties, 
any of whom may appeal to the Minister 
from the Board’s decision within ten days. 
If no appeal is taken, the Board’s findings 
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are binding on all parties. If, however, the 
Minister receives notice of appeal he must 
refer the matter to a tripartite board of 
arbitration similar to that provided for other 
disputes and must notify the parties that he 
has so referred it. The employees’ representa- 
tive on this Board is to be a representative of 
the bargaining agent claiming to have been 
appointed. The Board is to report within 
seven days and its findings are binding. The 
Board of Industrial Relations or the board of 
arbitration, if not satisfied that the bargaining 
agent has been properly appointed, may order 
the taking of another vote under its super- 
vision. 

The Board of Industrial Relations, at the 
employer’s request, or on petition of at least 
50 per cent of the employees affected, or on 
the Minister’s direction, may order a vote 
under its supervision on any question which 
involves labour relations or as to which it is 
desirable to have an expression of opinion by 
the employees. The vote is to be secret and 
the Board may lay down the procedure, When 
a bargaining agent is appointed under these 
provisions, it is to continue as such for not 
less than one year unless changed by agree- 
ment between employer and employees. 

As previously, the bargaining agent may 
give the employer notice of a meeting for the 
purpose of bargaining. Under new provisions, 
if negotiations have continued for thirty days 
and either party believes that agreement will 
not be reached in a reasonable time, it may 
ask the Minister to intervene. If the Minister 
considers it proper, he may request the Board 
of Industrial Relations to inquire and report 
to him within fourteen days. If the Board fails 
to effect an agreement, the Minister must 
refer the matter to a tripartite board appointed 
in accordance with the Act. 


Only employees directly affected by the 
recommendations of any board of arbitration 
may vote on the question of their acceptance 
or rejection. 

A section: added to the Act provides for 
deduction of union dues from an employee’s 
wages on written order from the employee. 


Apprenticeship 


The Apprenticeship Act, which will come 
into force on Proclamation, enables the Minis- 
ter of Trade and Industry, with the approval 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, to 
enter into an agreement relating to apprentice- 
ship with the Dominion Minister of Labour 
under the Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act, 1942, and Orders in Council made under 
it. Such an Order in Council (P.C. 8993) was 
passed on January 21, 1944, and provides for 
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a Dominion-Provincial program of apprentice 
training, the expense to be borne wholly by 
the Dominion in the case of ex-service men 
and on a fifty-fifty basis in other cases. 

The Alberta Apprenticeship Act is generally 
similar to statutes passed in Ontario in 1928, 
in British Columbia in 1935, and in Nova 
Scotia in 1937. Legislation along similar lines 
has been passed during the present year in 
New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
Prince Edward Island. The Alberta Act pro- 
vides for the appointment of a Director of 
Apprenticeship whose duty it is to promote 
interest in apprenticeship and to assist in 
establishing a permanent system of apprentice 
training and supervise it. Provision is also 
made for a Provincial Apprenticeship Board 
of not more than five persons, including one 
representative each of industry and organized 
labour, to advise the Minister of Labour. The 
Board may, on recommendation of a repre- 
sentative number in any trade which is 
designated as a trade to which the Act applies, 
appoint a Provincial Advisory Committee for 
the trade or group of trades. The Committee 
is to consist of not less than five members 
representing equally employers and employees 
and an official of the Department of Trade 
and Industry. The Board may also appoint 
a local Advisory Committee of not more than 
five members for any trade in any area of the 
Province, to hear complaints and make recom- 
mendations to the Board. 

Any trade or branch of a trade may be 
designated by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, on recommendation of the Minister, 
as a trade to which the Act applies, but there 
is no schedule of designated trades appended 
to the Act itself as in Ontario and British 
Columbia. The Minister may also recommend 
the designation of a trade on petition of a 
representative number of employers or em- 
ployees in the trade or on receipt of a written 
agreement between a representative group of 
employers and a representative group or union 
of employees. The Minister may refer such 
a petition or agreement to the Director for 
inquiry and may also, of his own motion, 
order investigation by the Director as to the 
desirability of bringing any trade within the 
Act. He may, also with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, designate any 
trade as one to which the Act applies or 
declare any designated trade to be no longer 
under the Act. 

On recommendation of the Minister and 
with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, the Board may make regulations 
dealing with qualifications and training of 
apprentices, and, subject to the Hours of Work 
Act and the Male and Female Minimum Wage 
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Acts, with their hours of labour and wages. 
Such regulations may also deal with certifi- 
cates, fees, form and registration of contracts, 
procedure for cancellation of contracts and 
transfer of apprentices, registration of em- 
ployers engaged in a designated trade, powers 
of Provincial Advisory Committees, and gener- 
ally carrying out the provisions of the Act. 
The Board may hold conferences and make 
inquiries to determine the wishes of employers 
and employees in the designated trades with 
regard to suggested changes in the Act and 
regulations. A Provincial Advisory Commit- 
tee, on recommendation of the Minister and 
with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, may make regulations in respect 
to the particular trade, relating to all matters 
on which the Board may make regulations, 
provided they are not inconsistent with the 
regulations of the Board. In particular, the 


Committee’s regulations may deal with the. 


age of apprentices, the apprenticeship period 
and the number of apprentices who may be 
apprenticed to each employer. No amend- 
ment may be made in any regulations of the 
Board or of a Provincial Advisory Committee 
unless written notice has been given to repre- 
sentative organizations of employers and of 
employees in the trade affected or, where no 
such organization exists, to at least five repre- 
sentative employers or employees, as the case 
may be, engaged in the trade in various parts 
of the Province. 


No person may enter into a contract of 
apprenticeship in a designated trade except in 
accordance with the Act and no person who is 
eligible to be an apprentice in a designated 
trade and has not completed the prescribed 
period of apprenticeship may be employed in 
such trade for more than three months unless 
he is authorized by the Board to do so or 
unless he enters into a contract of apprentice- 
ship under the Act. The minimum age for 
entry into apprenticeship is 16 years. 


Unless the regulations make a contrary pro- 
vision, no contract of apprenticeship may be 
for less than twelve months of 2,000 hours’ 
training in the trade, exclusive of holidays, 
supplemented by at least 144 hours of related 
technical classroom instruction. Every con- 
tract must be approved by the Board and 
must be registered by the employer with the 
Director. Contracts of apprenticeship in 4 
designated trade existing prior to the passing 
of the Act must be registered by the employer 
within three months. Where there is no formal 
contract, the Act is to apply after three months 
from the date of designation of the trade. 
Every contract must be signed by the employer 
and the person to be apprenticed and, if the 
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latter is a minor, by his parents or guardian 
or, failing such, by the district court judge of 
the district in which the employer carries on 
business. Provision is made for cancellation 
of a contract with the approval of the Board, 
or by the Board for cause, and for the transfer 
of an apprentice from one employer to another 
in certain cases. 


Wages 


The Industrial Wages Security Act was 
amended to require any person engaged in an 
industry to which the Act applies to lodge 
security for the wages of employees of con- 
tractors. Work done on mining land prepara- 
tory to the getting of coal now ranks as mining 
for purposes of the Act. 


Hours of Work in Fire Departments 


The section of the Fire Departments Platoon 
Act, which enables the council of a city or 
town with a population of 8,000 or more to 
provide by by-law for the three-platoon system 
in its. fire department but requires the by-law 
to be submitted to the electors at the annual 
election, was amended to stipulate that if there 
is no polling for councillors, the council is to 
submit a by-law at as early a date as possible 
after the usual time for the election. 


Employment of Children and Young Persons 


The Child Welfare Act was amended and 
consolidated with a number of other statutes 
touching the welfare of children. The Act is 
to be administered by a Child Welfare Com- 
mission of not less than three nor more than 
five members with all the powers formerly 
possessed by the Superintendent of Child 
Welfare, who is to be ex officio Chairman of 
the Commission. 


The power given to municipal councils of 
cities, towns and villages to license and control 
children employed in street trades was ex- 
tended to councils of municipal districts. No 
licence may be granted to a child under 12, 
nor to a child over 12 but under 15 without 
the written authority of his parent or guardian. 
Formerly, no licence could be granted to a 
female child (“child” being defined as a person 
actually or apparently under 18) or to a male 
child under 12, or to a male child between 
12 and 14 except with the written authority 
of parent or guardian. 


No person may employ a child under 16 
between 9 p.m. and 8 a.m., under penalty of 
a fine of not more than $100 and costs and 
in default of payment to imprisonment for not 
more than three months. Previously the 
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habitual employment of a child under: 16 
between 9 p.m. and 6 am. was forbidden, 
under penalty of a fine of $50 and costs or 
imprisonment with hard labour for not more 
than one month. 


The parent or guardian is now included 
among the persons liable to penalty for causing 
a child under 16 to be in a public place for 
the purpose of singing, performing for profit, 
or offering anything for sale or to be employed 
between 9 p.m. and 8 am. or to perform in 
any circus or place of amusement, or con- 
tributing in any way to neglect of a child. 


A new section provides that any person who 
employs a girl under 18 in a restaurant or 
hotel without the written consent of her parent 
or guardian is guilty of an offence and liable 
to a fine not exceeding $200 and costs or to 
imprisonment for not more than six months, 
or to both fine and imprisonment. 


Steam Boilers 


Amendments in the Boilers Act add a num- 
ber of definitions, provide for appointment of 
inspectors of unfired pressure vessels and 
machinery, and set out the qualifications re- 
quired of such inspectors. 


Schools 


The Operation of Schools (War) Act was 
amended to change the date of the school 
holiday from the period from August 1 to 
the second Monday in October to the period 
from July 16 to September 30 inclusive. 


An amendment in the School Attendance 
Act requires a pupil reaching the school- 
leaving age of 15 during the June term to 
continue attending school to the end of the 


term. 1 
Old Age Pension 


The Old Age Pension Act, Alberta, was 
amended to validate an agreement with the 
Dominion Government providing for an in- 
crease of $5 per month in old age and blind 
persons’ pensions. 
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Department of Public Welfare 


The Department of Public Welfare Act 
creates a new Department to inquire into and 
report to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
upon all matters connected with the welfare 
of the people of the Province which are not 
under the control of any other Department. 


Post-war Reconstruction 


An amendment in the Calgary Charter 
enables the City Council, during the war and 
for one year thereafter, to accumulate a fund 
to cover the cost of delayed public improve- 
ments, including new housing, to be under- 
taken before or after the end of the war, as 
the Council may decide. 


Co-operative and Building Associations 


Changes in the Co-operative Association Act 
abolish the fee of twenty-five cents for filing 
any document and reduce the fee for filing 
amended by-laws and rules from $2.50 to $1. 

An amendment in the Building Association 
Act enables the Building Associations Advisory 
Board to delegate to the Supervisor of Co- 
operative Activities its duties in examining 
applications for incorporation under the Act 
and in holding inquiries and reporting to the 
Minister of Trade and Industry regarding the 
affairs of any building association. 


Resolution 


A Resolution agreed to on March 23 urged 
the Dominion Government to lower the age- 
limit for old age pensions to 60 years, raise 
the pension to $50 a month, provide hospital, 
medical and dental care to pensioners with 
suitable housing and compassionate pensions 
where unusual conditions exist, modify prop- 
erty and income qualifications, and simplify 
the method of payment to reduce administra- 
tion costs. It was further requested that the 
above recommendations should apply to blind 
persons over 21 years of age and that the 
degree of blindness necessary to qualify for 
a pension be reduced. 


Recent Regulations under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


ERCHANT seamen who join a manning 

pool are given reduced railway rates to 
their homes once a year. The guaranteed 
weekly wage for longshoremen at Halifax is 
now $3040. A National Joint Council of the 
Public Service of Canada has been established 
with a tentative constitution. Certain cases 
are specified in which employers need not 
make income tax deductions from the wages of 


their employees. Broadly speaking, these 
relate to persons receiving less than a taxable 
income. 

In Alberta, workplaces where oil is stored, 
produced, or processed, are now factories under 
the Factories Act, rules have been made 
regarding the installation of auxiliary fans in 
mines, and the regulations governing motion- 
picture projectionists have been amended. 
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New regulations regarding the welding of 
steam-boilers and pressure vessels have been 
issued in British Columbia, and provision 
made under the new British Columbia War- 
time Labour Relations Act to apply that Act 
to the bargaining representatives and applica- 
tions for certification made under the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act. Rules of 
practice of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board have been laid down, and certain 
Dominion Orders in Council concerned with 
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labour relations made applicable to workmen 
in Ontario. Certain small workplaces have 
been brought under the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and also hotels and hos- 
pitals. In Quebec, new public health regula- 
tions including regulations for dangerous 
trades, and new regulations applying to pres- 
sure vessels have been gazetted. Mother’s 
allowance payments have been increased in 
Saskatchewan. 


Dominion 


Seamen 


Round-trip railway transportation at the 
price of one-third of the single fare is to be 
provided annually from a manning pool to 
the permanent residence of all seamen who 
have signed an agreement to join a manning 
pool and to serve at sea on foreign-going ships 
of Canadian registry for the duration of the 
war or two years, whichever is the shorter. 
According to the Order, which was gazetted 
May 8, six months’ service must be completed 
before this transportation is furnished. 


Longshoremen 


An amendment gazetted May 15 to the 
Stabilization of Longshore Labour (Halifax) 
Order of June 25, 1943 (L.G., 1943, p. 901) 
changes the definition of a guaranteed weekly 
wage to $30.40 instead of being merely 
equivalent to the basic rate of pay plus war 
bonus and cost-of-living bonus. Originally to 
come into effect on May 16, this order has 
been amended to become effective June 17. 


Civil Service 


The establishment of an employer-employee 
council with respect to the Public Service of 
Canada was authorized by an Order in Council 
of May 16. The Order contains a draft of the 
tentative constitution of the National Joint 
Council which outlines the membership, pur- 
pose and duties of the Council. This pre- 
liminary constitution is to have effect until a 
permanent one has been approved by the 
Treasury Board after report by the Council. 
Eight members representing the Government 
side are named and eight civil servants’ organi- 
zations each of which is to appoint one 
representative to the Council.” The duties of 
the Council will include recommending ‘to the 
Treasury Board or the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, as the case may be, the best methods 
of securing for the staff greater responsibility 
for determiping and observing their conditions 
of work; the general principles which should 
govern these employment conditions; methods 
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of utilizing the ideas and experience of the 
public servants and of training them in higher 
administration and organization; and advising 
on proposed legislation affecting the employ- 
ment of civil servants. Decisions of the 
Council are to be arrived at by agreement of 
the two sides. 
Income Tax 


Regulations governing income tax deductions 
at the source were established by an Order 
in Council of March 28, gazetted May 29. 
Employers are not required to make deduc- 
tions from the wages of an employee who sets 
forth on a prescribed form that he is a person 
who, if fully employed for the balance of the 
calendar year at his present rate of pay, would 
not receive sufficient income to render him 
liable to income tax; or a student employed 
on seasonal, temporary or part-time work who 
will not receive more than $660 for the year; 
or a housewife employed for a temporary 
period not exceeding six months in the year 
whose total income will not be in excess of 
$660; or a male member of the Armed Forces 
on active service in Canada receiving less 
than $1,600 per year in service pay and 
allowances, and employed on civilian work 
during spare time ,or during a leave not 
exceeding four months from which the income, 
exclusive of service pay, would not be suffi- 
cient to render him liable to income tax; or 
a United States resident employed in mets 
for a period not exceeding 90 days and whose 
earnings from Canadian employment are not 
more than $1,500 during the calendar year. In 
addition, employers need not make deductions 
from any employees who satisfy the Minister 
that they will not receive sufficient income to 
render them liable to income tax, even if the 
remuneration they receive for a portion, of the 
year is at a rate which would otherwise be 
subject to tax deductions at the source. 


Other Orders 


The following Orders in Council are sum- 
marized elsewhere in the Lasour GAZETTE: 
P.C. 3438 of May 8 amending the National 
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Selective Service Civilian Regulations regard- 
ing the termination of employment in “desig- 
nated establishments”; P.C. 2675 of April 13, 
and P.C. 2454 of May 26 making other 
amendments in those Regulations; P.C, 3492 
of May 12 authorizing agreements with the 
provinces dealing with farm labour; P.C. 
4/3655 of May 15 amending the Post-Discharge 
Re-establishment Order; P.C. 4176 of May 30 
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authorizing the employment of women at 
Millwood Fluorspar Mines Ltd. under condi- 
tions laid down after consultation with the 
Ontario Minister of Mines; P.C. 3874 of 
May 23 establishing a Civil Service Mobiliza- 
tion Committee; P.C. 3733 of May 18 provid- 
ing greater latitude for the admission of 
children of mothers working in other than war 
industry into Quebec day nurseries. 


Provincial 


Alberta Factories Act 


All Production Tank Farms engaged in the 
production, processing and storing of oil prod- 
ucts are declared to be factories within the 
meaning of the Act by a proclamation 
gazetted May 15. 


Alberta Mines Act 


An order gazetted May 15, adding a new 
section to the regulations under this Act, 
requires that auxiliary fans underground shall 
be installed in such a position that there will 
be no re-circulation of return air within the 
fan. 

Alberta Theatres Act 


The regulations governing motion-picture 
projectionists (L.G., 1944, p. 527) have been 
amended by an order gazetted May 15. In 
theatres where there is more than one machine 
used in the cities of Edmonton, Calgary, 
Medicine Hat and Lethbridge, two licensed 
projectionists must be on duty, both of whom 
must hold first-class licences when the seating 
capacity exceeds 500, but when it does not, 
the assistant may hold a third-class licence. 
Formerly, places of more than 3,000 inhabi- 
tants needed only one projectionist with a 
second-class licence when the seating capacity 
was under 500, and two projectionists, only 
one of whom needed a first-class licence when 
over 500 could be seated. For all other parts 
of the province, one licensed projectionist 
who is the holder of at least a third-class 
leence must be employed, but the Chief 
Inspector of Theatres may prohibit operation 
of the theatre unless. there are two projec- 
tionists, if he thinks that the safety of the 
public is endangered. An appeal may be had 
to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council from 
the Inspector’s decision. Previously theatres 
in places of less than 3,000 population required 
one projectionist, holding a third-class licence 
when the seating capacity was under 500, and 
a. second-class licence when it was over 500. 


British Columbia Boiler Inspection Act 


New regulations respecting the welding of 
steam-boilers and pressure vessels have been 


issued, gazetted May 11, repealing all former 
regulations relating to welding. 

No person is permitted to do any welding 
governed by these regulations unless he is a 
qualified welder. That is, he must have had 
at least two years’ experience, and have passed 
tests consisting of various types of welds. 
Only those who expect to do work which 
comes under the Boiler Inspection Department 
are to be given the test, and it must be 
repeated every 12 months. 

The method of calculating the maximum 
working pressure of welded vessels is outlined, 
tests are prescribed, requirements are laid 
down as to the methods of welding and the 
workmanship, and vessels are classified into 
three types. The approval of the Départment 
must be obtained before welding repairs are 
made to steam-boilers and pressure vessels. 


' British Columbia Wartime Labour Relations 


Act 


Regulations one and two under this Act 
gazetted May 4 provide that applications for 
the certification of bargaining representatives 
under the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act, which has been superseded by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Act, are to be 
continued as applications under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, and that per- 
sons elected or appointed as bargaining repre- 
sentatives under the earlier Act are to continue 
to act in that capacity under the new 
Regulations. 


Ontario Labour Relations Board Act 


An Order in Council of May 27 provides 
for the application of a number of ‘Dominion 
Orders in Council to all employees whose 
relations with their employers are ordinarily 
within the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of 
the Province of Ontario. The Orders con- 
cerned are the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations (P.C. 1003) of February 17, an 
Order (P.C. 2301) of March 30, authorizing 
the Ontario Labour Court to dispose of pro- 
ceedings pending in it on March 20, an Order 
(P.C. 2911) of April 27, regarding the adminis- 
tration of the Regulations in Ontario, and 
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one (P.C. 4020) of June 6, 1941, as amended, 
dealing with Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissions, which is to be applied in so far 
as it 1s not inconsistent with the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations. 


Rules of practice and procedure of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board were gazetted 
on May 27. The rules specify the information 
which must be contained in four different 
forms of petition: (1) a petition for the 
certification of bargaining representatives; (2) 
a petition requesting the establishment of an 
appropriate procedure for consideration and 
settlement of disputes concerning the inter- 
pretation or violation of a collective agree- 
ment; (3) a petition for leave to institute 
prosecution for failure by any person to do the 
things required of him according to procedure 
established by the collective agreement for 
dealing with disputes; and (4) a petition for 
leave to institute proceedings for violation of 
any other provision of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. 

Provision is made for the filing of replies 
within seven days after the serving of a 
petition, and for notices of intervention within 
seven days after notice of the petition has 
been posted. The Chief Executive Officer of 
the Board may extend any of the periods 
specified. The regulations stipulate that 
amendments may be made in a petition, reply, 
notice of intervention or notice of objections, 
and a proceeding is not to be defeated because 
of a defect of form or a technical irregularity 
in these documents. When a matter which 
the Board has referred to a referee for inquiry 
and report involves the taking of a vote,. the 
Chief Executive Officer has power to determine 
who shall vote, where and when it shall be 
taken, and the form of the ballot. An applica- 
tion for leave to appeal to the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board is to be made within 
15 days after the decision which is being 
appealed in a notice to all other parties 
concerned, setting out the grounds of appeal 
and filed with the Ontario Board. 


Ontario Workmen's Compensation Act 


An Order gazetted June 3 adds_ hotel- 
keeping, for which authority is held under the 
provisions of either the Liquor Control Act 
or the Liquor Authority Control Act, and the 
operation of a hospital, sanitarium or sana- 
torium to Schedule 1 of the Act, being the list 
of industries in which the employers are 
liable to contribute to the Accident Fund. 
When either of the two undertakings is carried 
on in conjunction with an industry already 
covered by the Act, it is to be considered part 
of that industry, but otherwise hospitals and 
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hotels are both included in the same class as 
breweries, bakeries, the manufacture of dairy 
products, confectionery and tobacco. Cream- 
eries, dairies, confectioneries, bakeries, and 
butter manufacturing, when less than six 
workmen are employed, are no longer outside 
the collective liability system. 


Quebec Lands and Forests Act 


By an order gazetted May 138, the method 
of scaling sawlogs according to the measure- 
ment,of the small end only and then increasing 
the volume obtained by 15 per cent for hard- 
woods and 20 per cent for softwoods, as 
authorized by an order of last November 
(L.G., 1944, p. 107), is to be continued for 
1944-45, provided that the wages of piece- 
workers are calculated according to two-end 
measurement. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Order 40 governing theatres on Montreal 
Island (L.G., 1943, p. 863) is renewed until 
July 1, 1945, by an Order gazetted May 15. 


Quebec Public Health Act 


Particular interest attaches to new regula- 
tions, gazetted June 3, for protecting the health 
of workers in industrial establishments. They 
require notification of industrial diseases and 
include special provisions for safeguarding 
workers exposed to dangerous dusts, gases and 
fumes, to benzol and its derivatives, lead and 
its compounds and other industrial poisons. 
Earlier by-laws relating to sanitation, ventila- 
tion, lighting, temperature, humidity, dusts and 
gases in industrial establishments issued by 
the provincial Board of Health (now the 
Bureau of Health) under the Act have been 
revised and considerably expanded by the new 
regulations. New regulations have also been 
made for ensuring sanitary conditions in dwell- 
ings, bakeries, hairdressing parlours, abattoirs, 
hospitals and public places such as schools, 
theatres, hotels, restaurants, etc., and otherwise 
preventing the spread of disease. The Director 
of the Division of Industrial Hygiene is made 
responsible under the Minister of Health and 
Social Welfare for the administration of the 
regulations relating to industrial establishments. 


Industrial establishments: Establishments to 
which the regulations apply include factories, 
work-shops and yards, warehouses, plants, 
mines, quarries, industrial camps, undertakings 
without local yards doing construction and 
repairing work, undertakings engaged in com- 
mercial transportation and in digging tunnels 
or dredging rivers, and those carrying on div- 
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ing operations, work in open caissons or under 
compressed air and similar work. The new 
regulations forbid employers to use any pro- 
cess or substance or tolerate any condition 
which might affect the health of their employ- 
ees unless adequate precautions have been 
taken to safeguard health. They stipulate that 
establishments proposing to handle lead, phos- 
phorus, arsenic, mercury or their derivatives 
or compounds or likely to discharge gas, 
vapour, smoke or dust harmful to health must 
now have their plans approved by the Min- 
ister of Health and Social Welfare. In addi- 
tion, the Minister is to determine the method 
of disposing of trade wastes and sewage for all 
establishments constructed in municipalities 
where there is no sewerage system. ‘The pre- 
vious regulations merely required all estab- 
lishments to obtain permission to operate from 
the municipal authorities. 

Under the Minister of Health, a medical 
officer, referred to as the Director of the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Hygiene is charged with 
supervising and ensuring hygienic conditions 
in workplaces, and with other duties imposed 
on him by the regulations. The Director has 
power to require improvements in lighting, the 
installation of artificial ventilation and the 
satisfactory removal of harmful dusts, gases, 
smoke or steam. Formerly a minimum for 
each worker of 1,000 cu. ft. of fresh air per 
hour at a temperature of not less than 60° F. 
was the standard specified for artificial ventila- 
tion but now the Director is given general 
power to prescribe the manner of entrance, 
temperature, velocity and quantity of air to 
be introduced into each work-room. The 
obligation to air the work-room twice daily 
and provide each worker with 400 cu. ft. of air- 
space during the winter months and the sani- 
tation regulations for industrial establishments 
are unchanged. It is also stipulated that such 
establishments must conform to the general 
provisions of the Public Health Act and regu- 
lations under it in regard to drinking water, 
sewage disposal, plumbing and general sanita- 
tion. The temperature and humidity table for 
establishments where steam is introduced into 
the air, such as textile mills, has been replaced 
by a general clause authorizing the Director 
to specify, where necessary, the wet and dry 
bulb temperatures, relative humidity, and air 
movement in work-rooms. 


Control of Occupational Disease. It is now 
compulsory for physicians to notify the Direc- 
‘tor of all cases of poisoning by lead, phos- 
phorus, arsenic, copper, methyl! alcohol, mer- 
cury or their compounds and all cases of 
anthrax, caisson disease, silicosis (miners’ 
anaemia), asbestosis or any other occupational 
poisoning or infectious disease. Notification 
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must be on a form prescribed in the regula- 
tions within 24 hours of diagnosis. The name 
of the employer and the nature of the industry 
are to be indicated. The Director or his rep- 
resentative is authorized to make studies, in- 
vestigations and recommendations to prevent 
occupational disease with respect to any indus- 
trial establishment. 

Removal of Harmful Substances. The earlier 
regulations concerning the removal of harmful 
dusts, gases and fumes have been considerably 
expanded. As before, hoods with ventilating 
flues or cowls with vent-pipes connected with 
an efficient exhaust ventilation system are to 
be installed as close as possible to the point 
of origin of any harmful dust, gas or fumes. 
The pulverizing, screening and packing of 
irritating or toxic materials must be done 
mechanically in closed vessels. The Director 
may waive this requirement but in such case 
the workers must ,wear respirators or other 
protective equipment. In plants where only 
certain operations produce dust, gas or smoke, 
the Director may require that such operations 
be performed in rooms separate from the rest 
of the establishment and he may now also 
insist that the workers wear protective equip- 
ment in these rooms. 


Respirators. New regulations have been 
been made concerning the use of respirators 
in places where harmful dusts or fumes can- 
not be satisfactorily removed. French and 
English copies of these regulations must be 
posted in the establishment. Employers are 
obliged to supply free of charge to each work- 
man exposed to harmful substances a respir- 
ator approved by the Director. Respirators 
must be adapted to fit the individual and 
before being transferred to another workman 
must be sterilized by one of the two methods 
prescribed in the regulations or by any other 
method approved by the Director. A respon- 
sible person must be put in charge of respir- 
ators and see that they are kept in good repair, 
cleaned daily and renewed when necessary. 
When toxic substances are present the filtering 
cloth must be cleaned or renewed at least once 
a week. The filter of anti-dust respirators may 
be cleaned by compressed air or by shaking 
if made of felt or thick cloth. Respirators 
used for protection against toxic substances 
must be inspected weekly; those against dust, 
monthly; but employees may demand that 
their equipment be inspected at any time. 
Workers must immediately report all defects 
to their foreman or employer. Respirators 
not in use must be kept in a dust-proof closed 
receptacle. 

Injurious Dusts. Special regulations are made 
for establishments where workers are exposed 
to harmful dusts. Pre-employment and annual 
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physical and X-ray examinations are required, 
supplemented by stereoscopic films in the case 
of workers exposed to silica or asbestos dusts 
if the radiologist so orders. Persons with any 
trace of present or past disease of the lungs 
or heart may not be employed. Employers 
must post notices warning workers that in- 
haling silica dust is dangerous to health and 
that failure to use the necessary protective 
equipment will render them liable to dismissal. 
Exhaust pipes, collecting vents and other pro- 
tective apparatus must be kept in good con- 
dition and inspected once a month by a 
responsible person appointed by the manage- 
ment. He is also responsible for teaching 
employees how to use protective equipment 
and for supervising its use, repair and main- 
tenance. A vacuum cleaner must be used 
regularly on all places where dust settles in 
dangerous quantities. Cleaning by compressed- 
air blowers and dry sweeping are forbidden. 
If dust rises, cleaners must wear protective 
equipment. Where possible, paper bags must 
be used for packing ground or unground sand 
and asbestos fibre. When cloth bags are used, 
they should be lined with paper. 


Maximum Concentrations. A schedule is in- 
cluded in the new regulations specifying the 
maximum concentrations of certain harmful 
substances permitted in the air of workplaces. 
Some of the limits specified per million parts 
of air are as follows:—benzol, 75; toluol, 200; 
ether, 400; carbon bisulphide, 15; gasoline- 
naphtha, 1,000; aniline, 5; phosphene, 2; 
hydrochloric acid, 10; hydrogen sulphide, 20; 
phosgene and chlorine, 1; carbon monoxide, 
100; sulphur dioxide, 10. Other limits expressed 
in milligrams per 10 cubic metres of air are as 
follows: lead, 1:5; mercury and cadmium, 1; 
zinc oxide fumes, 150; pentachlornaphthalene, 
5; chlordiphenyl, 10; chromic acid, 1. The 
concentration of dust containing more than 
90 per cent of free silica in the form of 
quartz (particles measuring less than 10 
microns in their greatest dimension) must be 
less than 5 million particles per cu. ft. of air. 
The Director has power to prescribe limits for 
mineral dusts not specified. All substances 
not included in the schedule must be kept 
within limits not harmful to health. 

Industrial Poisons. Manufacturers or dis- 
tributors of poisonous substances for industrial 
use must label containers of lead, arsenic, 
mercury and hydrocyanic acid and their com- 
pounds and of benzol and its derivatives. The 
Department can also require them to furnish 
precise information on the composition of 
toxic substances which they sell. Labelling is 
not necessary if the lead compounds are used 
only as driers in the preparation of paints 
or in paints to be applied by brush or 
immersion. 
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In establishments preparing, using or dis- 
tributing any of the above substances, notices 
in an approved form must be posted informing 
the workers of the dangerous nature of the 
substances and of the precautions to be taken. | 
Any officer of the Department or any factory 
or mine inspector may, on the advice of the 
Director, require any worker employed, at the 
time of his visit or during the preceding six 
months, in any dangerous operation to under- 
go physical examinations at specified intervals. 
Reports of such examinations in a prescribed 
form must be forwarded to the Director within 
48 hours. 


Benzol and Derivatives. In establishments 
where benzol and its derivatives are used, the 
management must provide effective general 
and local ventilation. Where it is not feasible 
to eliminate the fumes altogether workers 
must be supplied with approved respirators. 
All workers must be given a medical examina- 
tion once a year, supplemented by periodical 
examinations, including blood tests. 


Lead and its Compounds. Every company 
using lead, its alloys or compounds must 
appoint a plant physician. Whenever a worker 
feels indisposed he must consult the physician 
and if symptoms of lead poisoning are 
observed, blood tests must be made to deter- 
mine the red blood cell count and the differ- 
ential leucocytes count. Workers who show 
symptoms of any type of lead poisoning must 
be withdrawn from work and may not be re- 
employed until they produce a certificate from 
the physician indicating their fitness to work. 
They may work, however, in parts of the plant 
other than those using lead without such a 
certificate. Both the worker and the employer 
must be informed when a diagnosis of lead 
poisoning is made and the employer must 
report the case to the Minister within 48 
hours. With the co-operation of the plant 
medical staff, the employer must keep a record 
of the physician’s monthly visits and observa- 
tions and a register of all employees suffer- 
ing from lead poisoning including details as to 
the nature and length of the illness and the 
worker’s occupation. 

Employers must furnish workers with over- 
alls or other work clothing, separate dressing 
rooms for keeping street-clothes and work- 
clothes, a separate room for meals, wash- 
basins and a bath-room with shower, respirators 
where necessary and tools or other means to 
prevent the hands from touching any lead 
compound. Employers are responsible for care 
of equipment and clothing and for daily clean- 
ing of respirators and weekly cleaning of 
overalls. 

Workers must use the protective devices and 
clothing provided. They must remove their 
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uveralls and hang them in the proper dressing- 
room and wash their faces and hands and rinse 
thein mouths before eating and at the end of 
the day. They are forbidden to use tobacco 
for smoking, chewing or snuffing or to eat or 
drink anything in the workshops. They must 
take a bath at least once a week and are re- 
quired to submit to the monthly medical 
supervision. ‘Notices must be posted in the 
workrooms listing the workers’ obligations and 
giving the name and address of the plant 
physician and indicating where and when he 
is available for consultation. 

Each worker must have not less than 1,000 
cu. ft of air-space and the shop must be at 
least 10 ft. high. Floors must have a water- 
proof coating and are to be thoroughly wet 
and cleaned daily. A.coating of plaster (lime) 
or some other washable substance is prescribed 
for the walls and whitewashing at least once 
every three years is required. 

Nothing is to be kept in the workroom ex- 
cept the raw materials, furniture, tools and 
machines needed for the work. Cleaning must 
be done so that workers do not absorb dust. 

Lead products capable of releasing dust may 
not be touched with bare hands nor worked 
on unless wet except when the operation is 
done mechanically in a closed apparatus. Care 
must be taken to prevent the workers being 
splashed with harmful substances. Scaling, 
picking and crushing ceruse and massicot 
(white and yellow lead) must be done under 
water or on material freshly dipped in water 
and still dripping. Crushing and sifting these 
products or minium (red lead) must be done 
in a closed apparatus with rivetted or welded 
sheet-iron sides; and scraping, breaking and 
grinding must be done mechanically. Dry ma- 
terial may not be shovelled or carted in wheel- 
barrows or open carts. 

Where it is impossible to eliminate the lead- 
poisoning hazards, workers may only be em- 
ployed for limited periods to be determined by 
. the Minister. They must alternate with other 
employees between this work and other jobs. 

Posting of Regulations. As mentioned above, 
employers must post English and French 
copies of the regulations relating to respir- 
ators. In addition they must post notices in- 
forming workers of the hazards from silica dust 
and industrial poisons and indicating the pre- 
cautions necessary for their protection. 

Bakeries. Regulations for ensuring sanitary 
conditions in bakeries forbid employment in 
a bakery or in delivering bread of persons 
with an infectious disease including venereal 
disease and skin infections or those who are 
carriers of infectious disease germs. Workers 
must wean white, washable clothes in the 
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bakery and leave their other garments out- 
side. No tobacco may be used during knead- 
ing. Special attention must be given to wash- 
ing hands frequently. 

Other provisions relate to ventilation, light- 
ing, cleaning, etc. It is forbidden to establish 
new bakeries in basements and existing ones 
may be used only if the basement has a mini- 
mum capacity: of 1,500 cu. ft. and is at least 
eight feet high. Delivery conveyances must be 
closed and kept clean. 


Hairdressing Parlours. Barber shops and 
beauty parlours must have permits from the 
municipal authorities. Persons suffering from 
erysipelas, contagious impetigo, scurf, boils, in- 
fectious syphilitic lesions or any other con- 
tagious disease may not be employed. Em- 
ployees must wear a white jacket or uniform 
of easily washable material and wash their 
hands immediately before attending to a 
client. Establishments must be adequately 
lighted, ventilated and cleaned. Detailed pro- 
visions designed to protect clients from infec- 
tion are included. + 


Miscellaneous Health Regulations. Other 
regulations provide for sanitary conditions in 
dwellings, abbatoirs, hospitals and other public 
places. It is stipulated that all persons em- 
ployed in the kitchen or dining-room of a 
building open to the public must be in good 
health, free from infectious diseases including 
syphilis and tuberculosis and not germ car- 
riers. They must wear clean outer garments 
and keep their hands clean while at work. In 
the regulations to protect the public against 
contaminated well-water, ice and food, it is 
also provided that persons engaged in selling 
or handling milk, meats or food must, at the 
request of the health officer or municipal 
health authority, prove by clinical and bac- 
teriological examinations that they are not 
germ-carriers or suffering from an infectious 
disease. All persons employed in hospitals 
must be vaccinated against smallpox, typhoid 
and paratyphoid fevers and immunized against 
diphtheria. In addition they must be given 
thorough pre-employment medical and bac- 
teriological examinations and X-rays. It is 
also stipulated that persons other than parents 
or guardians who take charge of a child under 
five for a consideration must report the fact 
to the municipal health authority within 48 
hours, and if the child dies, must notify the 
authority within 24 hours. This provision does 
not apply to hospitals. 


Quebec Pressure Vessels Act 


New regulations were gazetted on May 6 
cancelling all previous regulations under this 
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Act. They comprise rules for the construction, 
installation, utilization, operation, inspection 
and classification of pressure vessels and their 
accessories. The Codes of technical regula- 
tions about these subjects published by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers in 
1942 and 1943 are used. The fabrication and 
installation of vessels in public buildings and 
industrial establishments must be inspected 
before the vessels are put into use and 
annually thereafter. Maximum allowable work- 
ing stress to be used in the formulas of the 
Code is 9,600 pounds per square inch of steel 
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plate of the quality specified in the Code. 
Regulations are laid down dealing with the 
repair of vessels and the requirements for 
using second-hand pressure vessels. A scale 
of fees for registration and inspection is given. 


Saskatchewan Child Welfare Act 


An Order in Council gazetted May 31 pro- 
vides for increased payments to mothers in 
respect of dependent children. The monthly 
allowances are to be $15 for the first child, 
$10 for the second child, and $5 for each 
additional child. 


Recent Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Alberta Postal Worker Awarded Part of Claim 
under Minimum Wage Act—Rest Barred 
by Time Lapse 
A woman who was suing the estate of her 

former employer for $868.85 in wages was 
granted $168.68 by Mr. Justice McLaurin in 
the Alberta Supreme Court on February 5 
but was ordered to pay the costs of the action 
as the defendant had paid the amount of the 
award into Court with an allegation of tender. 
The claim represented the difference between 
the wage of $30 a month which she received 
from October, 1933, to August 31, 1936, and 
the minimum rate of $14 a week prescribed 
for clerical workers by Order 5 under the 
Female Minimum Wage Act. The court held 
that the claim for all but five and a half 


months of the period of employment was 
barred by the Limitation of Actions Act. 


. The woman had been employed by a post- 
master in sorting mail, selling money orders 
and keeping records. The defendant contended 
that Order 5 did not cover this class of work 
but the Court rejected the argument. 

The defendant also claimed that the plaintiff 
had no right of action, that the only remedy 
for an employer’s failure to pay the minimum 
wage-was the remedy provided in the section of 
the Act which stipulates that an employer who 
is convicted of failure to pay the minimum wage 
will be ordered to pay the employee the differ- 
ence between the wages paid and the minimum 
rate. The Court observed that when a statute 
affirms a liability existing at common law and 
does not expressly exclude the common law 
remedy, a person may pursue either the common 
law remedy or the statutory remedy, if any; 
but when a statute such as a minimum wage Act 
creates a liability not existing at common law 
and provides a particular remedy for enforcing 
_ it, only the statutory remedy is available. 
However, the Court pointed out that since 
another section of the Minimum Wage Act 
declares that an agreement by an employee to 
work for less than the prescribed minimum is 
to have effect as if the minimum wage were 
stipulated in it, the minimum wage is incor- 
porated in the contract of employment. The 
Court considered, then, that the particular 
remedies under the former section “have not 


the effect of abrogating the ordinary incidents 
of a contract of employment”. Therefore the 
worker could sue for the minimum rate. 

The defendant contended further that the 
action was barred under the Alberta Limitation 
of Actions Act. The latter stipulates that 
actions for penalties, damages or sums of money 
in the nature of penalties given by any statute 
to the Crown or the aggrieved person must be 
brought within two years of the cause of the 
action and actions for the recovery of money 
as a debt, damages or otherwise must be 
brought within six years. The Court held that 
the action was one for the recovery of money. 
Since, by agreement between the parties, the 
suit was treated as having been brought on 
March 17, 1942, the plaintiff’s claim for the 
period March 17, 1936, to August 31, 1936, was 
within the six-year period but the remainder of 
the claim was barred. The Court rejected the 
plaintiff’s contention that her wages were 
similar to a running or continuing account. It 
pointed out that since the wages were paid 
monthly and there was no suggestion during the 
period of the contract of any arrears owing, 
the cause of action for each item of the 
deficiency accrued at ithe end of each month 
and became barred after six years. Sharp v. 
Public Administrator (Plummer Estate), 1944 
2 Western Weekly Reports 28. 


Ontario Court holds Company Responsible for 
Fire Caused by Negligent Use of 
Oxy-Acetylene Torch 


Holding a company selling stoves respon- 
sible for a fire occurring while its employees 
were removing a stove from a hotel, the 
Ontario Court of Appeal on March 29 reversed 
the decision of a lower Court and ordered the 
company to pay $6,149.80 in damages to the 
hotel company and the costs of the case. The 
Court held that it was the defendant com- 
pany’s duty to use all reasonable care in 
selecting a competent person to carry out the 
work, in supplying proper tools and im perform- 
ing the work so as to avoid injury to the 
premises. In the Court’s opinion the company 
had not fulfilled this obligation. 

The company’s salesman, who had been sent 


with two mechanics to remove a range and 
canopy from the hotel kitchen preparatory to 
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installing an “aga cooker”, decided that it was 
necessary to break up the range and canopy with 
an oxy-acetylene torch. He called in a local 
man who operated such a torch. When one of 
the pipes connecting the canopy with a duct for 
carrying off fumes was being cut, the accumu- 
lated grease in the duct was ignited by sparks 
from the torch and considerable damage 
resulted before the fire was extinguished. Mr. 
Justice Plaxton in the lower Court held that 
the hotel manager was responsible for the fire 
as he had interfered with the salesman’s plans 
to have the pipes cut at the canopy by asking 
that they be cut nearer the main duct. The 
judge did not regard the torch as dangerous in 
itself and was of the opinion that the 
defendant had exercised reasonable care in 
executing the work. 

The Appeal Court did not consider that the 
hotel manager could be held responsible as he 
had not intervened to the extent of taking 
control and direction of the work but had only 
offered a suggestion on a matter of detail. 
Moreover, there was no evidence to show that 
a fire would not have resulted from cutting the 
pipes at the point chosen by the salesman as no 
precautions were taken to prevent a fire. An 
oxy-acetylene torch was a dangerous instrument 
and if the company proposed to use such an 
instrument, it had a duty to see that it was 
used with due regard to the safety of the 
premises. In the Court’s opinion the defendant 
had been negligent in the use of the torch. 

Chief Justice Robertson, speaking for the 
Court, pointed out that the company had 
presented no evidence to show the need or 
propriety of using the torch, nor had it shown 
that its employee had any experience in the use 
of a torch or knew its dangers. He rejected 
the claim that the operator of the torch as an 
independent contractor was responsible, assert- 
ing that the defendant’s employee was in charge 
throughout the work and the operator was 
working with the tools and in the manner 
designated by him. Even if the operator were 
an independent contractor, the principle had 
been established in a previous case that *the 
responsibility for doing work of an inherently 
dangerous character safely could not be passed 
on to an independent contractor. Mr. Justice 
Kellock and Mr. Justice Gillanders concurred 
although the latter proposed that a new assess- 
ment of damages should be allowed if either 
party desired it. Brockville Hotel Company 
Lid. v. Aga Heat (Canada) Ltd., (1944) Ontario 
Weekly Notes 276. 


U.S. Supreme Court Holds Terms of Collective 
Agreement to Supersede Inconsistent Terms 
of Individual Contracts 


In a judgment rendered on February 28, 
the United States Supreme Court held that by 
virtue of the National Labor Relations Act 
a collective agreement entered into by a union 
supported by a majority of the employees in 
a bargaining unit supersedes inconsistent terms 
of any contract entered into by the employer 
and an individual employee. Thus the mere 
existence of individual contracts cannot be 
taken to prevent the negotiation of a collective 
agreement by a union which the Labor Re- 
lations Board has found to be entitled to 
bargain on behalf of the employees even if 
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the terms of the proposed collective agreement 
and the existing contracts are in conflict. 

The Court therefore affirmed in principle a 
decree of the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit requiring the J. I. Case 
Company at its Rock Island, Illinois plant 
to comply with an order of the National 
Labor Relations Board. The Board order 
required the company to cease and desist from 
giving effect to existing individual contracts 
of employment, from extending them or enter- 
ing into new ones, from refusing to bargain 
with a union which the Board had found to 
represent a majority of the employees and 
from interfering with the employees in the 
exercise of their rights, and further required 
the company to bargain with the union on 
request. One member of the Supreme Court 
dissented from the majority opinion without 
giving reasons. 


Since 1937 the company had been offering to 
each of its employees an individual contract of 
employment which ran for one year and was 
renewed as necessary. About 75 per cent of 
the employees were working under these con- 
tracts when in 1941 a union affiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations petitioned 
the Labor Relations Board for certification as 
the exclusive bargaining representative of the 
production and maintenance employees. In the 
hearings held on December 17, 1941, the com- 
pany argued that the individual contracts were 
still in effect and were a bar to representation 
proceedings. The Board rejected this reasoning 
and ordered an election which was won by the 
union, 

The Board then certified the union as the 
exclusive bargaining agent, but when the union 
asked the company to bargain, its request was 
refused. The company twice sent circulars to 
its employees asserting the validity of the 
individual contracts and stating the position 
it had taken before the Board. 

The Board thereupon issued the order men- 
tioned above and the Circuit Court of Appeals 
granted an order of enforcement. Since the 
issues were unsettled ones which were important 
in the enforcement of the Labor Relations Act, 
leave was granted to appeal to the Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court affirmed the Circuit 
Court’s decree, although it clarified it in certain 
respects. f 

In giving the opinion of the Court, Mr. 
Justice Jackson stated that though a collective 
agreement is rarely a contract of employment 
in that “no one has a job by reason of it and 
no obligation to any individual ordinarily comes 
into existence from it alone”, nevertheless it 
is similar 

to the tariffs established by a carrier, to 
standard provisions prescribed by supervising 
authorities for insurance policies or to utility 
schedules of rates and rules for service, which 
do not of themselves establish any relation- 
ships but which do govern the terms of the 
shipper or insurer or customer relationship 
whenever and with whomever it may be 
established. 


An individual contract is a necessary comple- 
ment to a collective agreement in that it is 
through this contract that the act of hiring is 
consummated and the, persons to whom the 
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collective agreement applies are identified. The 

individual contract, however, 
is subsidiary to the terms of the trade agree- 
ment and cannot waive any of its benefits, 
any more than a shipper can contract away 
the benefit of filed tariffs, the insurer the 
benefit of standard provisions, or the utility 
customer the benefit of legally established 
rates. . . The very purpose of providing 
by statute for the collective agreement is to 
supersede the terms ef separate agreements 
of employees with terms which reflect the 
strength and bargaining power and serve the 
welfare of the group. - 


The terms of employment set out in an indi- 
vidual contract can be regarded as valid only in 
such cases as when no union is designated by 
the majority as their bargaining agent or when 
the union loses its majority without interference 
by the employer or when a collective agreement 
expires and there is an interval before a new 
agreement is reached in spite of negotiations 
in good faith. 

The Court agreed that some employees may 
be able by themselves to get better terms than 
can be obtained by the group, but it did not 
consider that to be a ground for holding that 
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such contracts can take precedence over collec- 
tive agreements. 


The practice and philosophy of collective 
bargaining looks with suspicion on such 
individual advantages. Of course, where there 
is great variation in circumstances of employ- 
ment or capacity of employees, it is possible 
for the collective bargain to prescribe only 
minimum rates or maximum hours or ex- 
pressly to leave certain areas open to indi- 
vidual bargaining. But, except as so provided, 
advantages to individuals may prove as dis- 
tuptive of industrial peace as disadvantages. 
They are a fruitful way of interfering with 
organization and the choice of representa- 
tives; increased compensation, if individually 
deserved, is often earned at the cost of break- 
ing down some other standard thought to be 
for the welfare of the group, and always 
creates the suspicion of being paid at the 
long-range expense of the group as a_ whole. 


The worker who prefers to bargain individually 
is free to vote against group representation, but 
he must be governed by the decision of the 
majority. J. I. Case Company v. National 
Labor Relations Board, 14 Labor Relations 
Reporter 17. 


Dust-Control in Australian Foundries 


The Australian Department of Labour and 
National Service has recently examined work- 
ing conditions in 28 foundries to determine 
the occupations involving serious exposure to 
dust and the most effective dust-control 
measures. The results of the survey have been 
published under the title Dust Hazards in 
Australian Foundries. 


Studies made in other countries have shown 
that foundry workers are exposed to a 
silicosis risk which increases with length of 
exposure and is greatest in such processes 
as sandblasting, chipping, moulding, rumbling, 
casting-cleaning and grinding. The Australian 
investigation confirmed these conclusions. 
The most serious dust concentrations were 


found in abrasive blasting, chipping, and 
cleaning castings with wire brushes. Dust- 
Control measures recommended for the 


various foundry processes ranged from instal- 
ling exhaust ventilation to substituting 
materials containing less silica than ones at 
present in use. For example, the use of shot 
instead of sand was suggested for abrasive 
blasting. It was urged that all grinding 
wheels should be provided with exhaust ven- 
tilation. Cleaning castings with wire brushes 
was considered a dangerous practice but 
where it is impracticable to adopt a more 


efficient cleaning method, the work should 
be done in an exhausted booth. 


It was pointed out that good housekeeping 
is of special importance in foundries. Vacuum 
methods of cleaning were recommended in 
preference to the use of an air blast which 
merely disturbs the dust without removing 
it. Improved general ventilation can also 
reduce the dust hazard. Most foundries had 
insufficient roof openings. Saw-tooth roofs 
were condemned and Monitor or Inverted 
Monitor types recommended. 


As a general standard of permissible dust- 
concentration, the department recommended 
that the average exposure over a complete 
cycle of operations should not exceed 500 
particle-hours per cubic centimetre when the 
dust contains less than 50 per cent of free 
silica. If the dust has more than 50 per cent 
free silica, the average exposure should not 
exceed 200 particle-hours per cubic centi- 
metre. This standard is based on measure- 
ments made with the Owens Jet Dust Counter. 
It was qualified by the following comment: 


“Tt ig not suggested that men may work 
in this concentration of dust without any 
danger of developing silicosis or fibrosis. 
It is suggested, however, that this standard 
can be easily attained by the industry and 
that by so doing the working conditions 
in foundries will be vastly improved. 


Prices and Price Control 


Price Control in Canada, October, 1943, to March, 1944 


Activities of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board in Controlling Prices 
and Maintaining Supplies for Civilian Purposes 


Wit production showed signs of slackening 
in some directions in the first part of the 
period reviewed in this summary, but later 
new war requirements arose and manpower 
and material needs for war and essential pur- 
poses continued to be very heavy. Civilian 
production, therefore, continued to be exposed 
to the strains and shortages inevitably result- 
ing from the magnitude of the Canadian war 
effort. Most of the problems that arose in 
this period were not essentially new, and the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board dealt with 
them by the continuation and adaptation of 
policies previously inaugurated. New features 
arose mainly in the metals field, owing to a 
temporary improvement of supplies. 


Foods 


Fruits and Vegetables—Following the estab- 
lishment of maximum prices for the more 
important kinds of late summer fruits, maxi- 
mum prices were set in October for vegetables 
stored in the winter season—beets, carrots, 
parsnips, turnips and cabbage. Somewhat 
higher prices were fixed for carrots and beets 
when sold in bunches with full fresh tops. 
In addition the prices charged by distributors 
of various imported fruits and vegetables were 
brought under control. An order issued in 
February dealt with some 37 kinds of im- 
ported fruits and vegetables including grape- 
fruit and lemons, raspberries, cherries, melons, 
beans, peas, tomatoes, asparagus, etc. 

Importers were required to base their sell- 
ing price on the actual price paid by them in 
the United States, not exceeding the United 
States maximum price, where such a maximum 
price has been fixed by the Office of Price 
Administration. The order fixed maximum 
markups that could be added at wholesale and 
retail. It was revised in April in order to 
permit importers to base their selling price on 
the OPA ceiling price instead of actual costs, 
if their costs are below the ceiling. 

In order to assure that supplies of fruits 
and vegetables are available at reasonable 
prices and are equitably distributed, the War- 


time Food Corporation was given power to 
divert shipments to deficiency areas, to bulk 
purchase and allocate supplies and to pay 
subsidies. In January the Corporation took 
control of potato shipments in Eastern Canada 
owing to local shortages in several urban 
centres. The Corporation brought in ship- 
ments from British Columbia and the United 
States until a normal flow of supplies was 
re-established. 


The scarcity of fruits and vegetables for 
canning in the summer of 1943 led to a 
shortage of canned fruits and vegetables for 
the 1943-44 season. In order to conserve sup- 
plies during the season when fresh products 
were on the market, sales of canned fruits and 
vegetables were suspendeed in July, 1943. 
Canned fruits were releaséd in September, and 
were rationed along with preserves. Canned 
vegetables were released in November and 
their distribution was controlled by the Board. 
They were not rationed on a per capita basis 
since many Canadians use no canned vege- 
tables or extremely small quantities, while 
others use them as a regular part of their 
diet. The distribution of canned vegetables 
was, therefore, controlled by directing canners 
and wholsalers to distribute their supplies 
among their customers in proportion to the | 
quantities delivered to each customer in the 
twelve-month period ended June, 1942. Re- 
tailers were directed to sell only a stated 
percentage of their total allocations each 
month to ensure that the goods would flow 
evenly to the public during the winter and 
spring. Canners were required to retain a 
certain portion of their stocks which was 
reserved to meet the requirements of the 
armed forces, ships’ stores, export commit- 
ments, etc. Special quotas based on a per 
meal allowance were established for hospitals, 
remote lumber camps, construction camps, and 
similar “preferred users”. 

Meat and Fish—Meat rationing was sus- 
pended on March 1. It had been introduced 
in order to create an increased surplus for 
export to the U:K. and to ensure equitable 
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distribution of the supplies remaining in Can- 
ada. However, a surplus of meat accumulated 
in Canada owing to heavy marketings of live 
stock and limitations on transportation facili- 
ties and dock labour. In view of the limita- 
tions on cold storage facilities it was considered 
advisable to suspend meat rationing, and 
“meatless Tuesdays”, although rationing may 
be resumed if conditions require it. 

Owing to the difficulty of controlling maxi- 
mum markups on retail cuts of meat, a system 
of standard retail prices was introduced for 
beef in September, and extended to lamb and 
veal during the period under review. In the 
case of both lamb and veal a system of 
standard retail cuts was established to which 
retailers were required to conform, and stan- 
dard maximum prices were set for these cuts 
in each of 15 zones. Every retailer was re- 
quired to display a chart, supplied by the 
Board, showing the standard retail cuts and a 
chart showing the maximum retail prices set 
for that particular zone. 


During the period under review price con- 
trol was extended to many of the varieties of 
fish that had previously been exempt, since 
rising prices in the United States had been 
reflected in prices charged in the domestic 
market. A number of new orders were issued, 
dealing with both Atlantic and Pacific coast 
fish, and by the end of March maximum prices 
at the processor, wholesale, and retail levels 
had been fixed for all important varieties of 
salt water fish. 


Dairy Products—A serious shortage of 
evaporated milk developed in the fall of 1943, 
owing to greatly increased requirements, par- 
ticularly for camps and training centres of 
the Armed Forces, and to the emphasis on 
fluid milk and cheese production. A system 
of priority sales was introduced by which, in 
areas in which fluid milk supplies were ade- 
quate, evaporated milk could only be obtained 
by special classes of consumers against ration 
documents. Special ration cards were issued 
for infants under two years of age and persons 
requiring evaporated milk for reasons of 
health. Quota arrangements similar to those 
in effect for other rationed foods were made 
to provide supplies for hospitals and other 
essential users. This method of curtailing 
consumption released supplies that could be 
diverted to areas deficient in fluid milk. 


Owing to the diversion of milk from butter 
production to fluid milk and cheese production, 
_ butter production in the winter months was 
well below production in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. In order to safe- 
guard supplies, the butter ration was tempor- 
arily reduced by dropping one coupon during 
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the month of March, thus reducing the weekly 
ration from 8 oz. to 7 oz. per person for the 
eight weeks’ period March-April. A similar 
reduction in the ration was made in June. 


Preserves and Sugar—Improved supplies 
made it possible in February to double the 
ration of most preserves. The ration of jams, 
jellies, marmalade, honey, honey butter, 
molasses, fountain fruits, canned fruits and 
maple butter was doubled. The maple syrup 
ration was raised to 40 fluid ounces until the 
end of May, in order to facilitate the custo- 
mary quantity sales in the spring production 
season. The ration of maple sugar was raised 
from one-half pound per coupon to two 
pounds. Canned blueberries, crabapples and 
rhubarb were temporarily suspended from 
rationing so as to clear stocks before the fresh 
fruit crop appeared on the market in quantity. 
Ten pounds of sugar per person were made 
available to consumers for home canning in the 
1944 production season and in addition, con- 
sumers who do not use their preserves coupons 
for purchasing manufactured preserves could 
obtain sugar for them at the rate of one-half 
pound per coupon. 


Apparel 


Guidance of Production-—-Informal direction 
of production in the yarn and cloth field and 
assistance to garment producers in obtaining 
materials has been carried on by Board Admin- 
istrators to an increasing extent, but it was 
not until the latter half of 1943 that continued 
shortages of materials and labour required 
direction of production by the Board in the 
garment manufacturing field. This action has 
usually taken the form of “directives” requir- 
ing each firm to achieve a specified output of 
certain garments. In some cases allocation of 
materials has been sufficient. The directives 
have been accompanied by offers of assistance 
in obtaining materials and labour. While 
important clothing fields, such as men’s fine 
clothing and women’s and misses’ wear, have 
not required special assistance, directives have 
been adopted in the following branches of the 
industry: winter underwear (August, 1943), 
infants’ and children’s wear (October, 1943), 
boys’ heavy clothing and men’s woollen work 
clothing (November, 1943), heavy work socks 
(December, 1943), fine socks (April, 1944). 
These programs cover the entire year 1944. 


Relaxation of Restrictions—Some easing of 
the wool fabric supply and a desire to achieve 
long-run clothing economy led to an order 
allowing fuller wool skirts for children and 
removing the prohibition on patch pockets on 
the skirts of women’s two-piece dresses, on 
separate skirts and children’s coats. Restric- 
tions were also removed on the width of hems 
in children’s garments, in pyjamas and in slips. 
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Identification Labelling—To improve price 
control at the retail level and to assist 
investigation of complaints of deterioration of 
quality, provisions requiring labelling have 
been written into pricing orders covering a 
wide range of clothing. 

Such pricing orders require manufacturers 
producing new styles of clothing or using new 
materials to submit cost sheets and other 
particulars, as well as samples of the cloth 
used, to the Administrator in order to have a 
maximum manufacturer’s price fixed. The 
Administrator thus has particulars of every 
additional style produced by a manufacturer, 
the material or materials used, and the maxi- 
mum price. During the period under review, 
and prior to it, many of these orders were 
revised, and manufacturers were required to 
show on each garment their licence number, 
name or registered trade mark, and the style 
number and size. This requirement was ex- 
tended during the six months under review to 
men’s and boys’ shirts, pyjamas and flat-cut 
underwear, work clothing, women’s, misses’ and 
children’s wear and knitted goods. 


Labour—tThe labour situation in the textile 
industry became serious during 1943 and from 
August onward strenuous efforts were made 
by National Selective Service and the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board, to obtain labour 
for such critical sections of the industry as 
primary textiles, knit goods and children’s 
clothing. ‘These measures continued into. the 
spring of 1944 and have produced improve- 
ment in most lines, and in others, such as the 
primary cotton and woollen industries, have 
had the effect of arresting the decline in the 
labour force. In December a greatly increased 
program for the production of work socks for 
the Armed Services and for essential civilian 
supply called for additional labour, and 
National Selective Service provided a number 
of establishments in that branch of the indus- 
try with priorities and other special assistance. 


Cotton Import Arrangements—Before the 
war Canada normally obtained from the 
United Kingdom large quantities of cotton 
fabrics not available in this country. Between 
1938 and 1942, these imports declined to about 
half their previous volume and were to some 
extent replaced by importations from the 
United States. Finally, in July, 1943, an 
arrangement was made between British and 
Canadian authorities, providing that Canadian 
imports of British fabrics would henceforth 
be reduced to about 675,000 pounds of fabric 
per annum as compared with previous annual 
imports of five to ten million pounds. In the 
fall of 1943, the transfer of these fabric 
requiremerits to the United States was effected 
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and the Board arranged new sources of supply 
in that country to fill the important gaps left 
in Canadian supplies. 

Importation of high cost United States 
cotton products involved an increasingly heavy 
subsidy burden, and at the end of March, steps 
were taken to ease this by removal of the 
War Exchange Tax on importation of raw 
cotton, linters, yarns and woven fabrics. 

Measures were also adopted to facilitate 
the importation under subsidy of cotton sheets, 
pillow cases, diapers, towels and wash cloths, 
to meet a shortage of domestic supplies. 


Footwear—While scattered shortages of 
juvenile footwear occurred earlier, they 
became widespread only in the last four to 
six months of 1948, as inventories became 
impaired owing to unusually heavy demand 
and difficulty in procuring the necessary labour 
to maintain maximum production. In an 
effort to meet the problem, the Administrator 
of Footwear issued, on November 5, produc- 
tion directives to the principal manufacturers 
of juvenile footwear, requiring them to manu- 
facture during the year beginning December 
18, 1943, a quantity of juvenile shoes calcu- 
lated to meet essential requirements. Meas- 
ures were taken by the Footwear and Hides 
and Leather Administrations to assure sup- 
plies of raw materials, and, at the request of 
the Board, National Selective Service is giving 
special attention to the labour requirements 
of the manufacturers. 


Paper and Paperboard 


Supplies of paper, newsprint, paperboard and 
other pulp products reached a critically low 
level in the Fall of 1948, owing to the shortage 
of labour for pulpwood cutting in preceding 
seasons. In order to maintain supplies 
National Selective Service took steps to in- 
crease the labour force in the woods and the 
Board introduced conservation measures de- 
signed to make supplies of pulp and its 
products go as far as possible. 


Newsprint—Supplies of woodpulp for news- 
print were stretched by the use of clay filler 
and a reduction in the sulphite pulp content 
of the paper. This wood extension programme 
reduced by about 4 per cent the amount of 
wood used per ton of newsprint. 


Other papers—Supplies of fine paper and 
converted paper products were conserved by 
restrictions on their end use and the reduction 
of weights. In many cases simplification orders 
that had been designed chiefly to save labour 
and machine time were amended by adding 
restrictions on the weight of paper that could 
be used or manufactured, or reducing maximum 
weights previously fixed. The use of printed 
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matter for commercial purposes was greatly 
restricted in November, quotas being estab- 
lished for the larger consumers. Advertising 
or promotional printing was restricted to 75 lbs. 
of fine paper or one ton of newsprint per 
quarter. 


Containers—Increased war and civilian 
orders, labour shortage and shortages of pulp 
and paper led to a critical shortage of solid 
fibreboard and corrugated shipping cases, as 
well as smaller paperboard containers. In the 
Fall these industries were unable to keep up 
with essential orders and measures were taken 
to ensure the most effective use of materials, 
labour and plant facilities. 


A system of priorities for orders of shipping 
cases was established in November, and two 
weeks later quotas were set for the use of 
shipping cases in packaging various classes of 
commodities, based on the user’s consumption 
in a previous period. Other restrictions in- 
cluded the elimination of non-essential types 
of shipping cases and restrictions on users’ 
inventories. 

The shortage of smaller paperboard contain- 
ers led to the prohibition of the manufacture 
of less essential types such as dummy display 
boxes and soft drink bottle carry-outs, and the 
simplification of others, eg., boxes for cos- 
metics and for chocolate and confectionery. 


Lumber and Wood Products 


Lumber—The pressure of rising costs of pro- 
duction in lumbering led to a final upward 
revision of prices of softwood lumber in the 
Summer and Fall of 1943. These price in- 
creases were passed on through wholesale and 
retail distributors, but subsidies to retailers 
provide for compensatory discounts to con- 
sumers such as farmers, fishermen and others 
who use lumber in production or for main- 
tenance and repair purposes. In October, 
however, the Timber Controller announced 
that no further price increases for lumber sold 
in Canada would be granted for the duration 
of the war, since further inflation of prices 
and costs would endanger the government’s 
stabilization policy and would have adverse 
effects on the industry when more normal 
conditions arise. A final adjustment in the 
prices of B.C. coastal logs was made on April 
1, 1944, to bring log prices in line with the 
increased lumber prices. To reinforce stability 
of prices the Board clarified and standardized 
the maximum retail price structure for lumber 
and millwork in all areas. 


Furniture—Increased costs of lumber con- 
tinued to lead to difficulties in industries 
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using wood as a raw material. In the furni- 
ture industry, costs had been rising owing to 
the substitution of hardwood and fibreboard 
for metal. In particular, the change from 
metal springs to wooden construction led to 
price increases during 1943 and in November 
a subsidy on certain types of .household 
furniture was authorized. However, subse- 
quent relaxation of restrictions on the use 
of metal for springs made it possible to reduce 
manufacturing costs of upholstered furniture, 
and in addition it was found that the distribu- 
tive trades were able to absorb more of the 
increased costs. The subsidy on upholstered 
furniture was, therefore, discontinued in Janu- 
ary, 1944, and new upholstered furniture with 
metal springs and other metal parts was priced 
somewhat lower than the maximum prices 
prevailing in 1943. The subsidy on “hard” 
wooden furniture for household use was re- 
duced, and manufacturers were permitted to 
add a surcharge to their selling price, to be 
absorbed by the retailer. In accordance with 
the Board’s policy of paying subsidy only on 
consumer goods, office furniture and school 
furniture were not subsidized, but manufac- 
turers were permitted to increase prices by an 
equivalent amount. 


W oodenware—lIncreased lumber costs were 
also reflected in the difficulties of manufac- 
turers of boxes and shooks, who were unable to 
continue selling under basic period ceilings. 
Price adjustments were made on an individual 
basis during 1943 and were generalized by an 
order issued in February, 1944. In addition, 
however, it was necessary to arrange for sub- 
sidy to manufacturers in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan and in the interior region of 
British Columbia. Subsidies are paid on a 
number of other woodenware items, many of 
them arranged on an individual basis. 


Pulpwood.—During 1943 increasing difficulty 
in ensuring adequate supplies of pulpwood for 
domestic and export requirements was experi- 
enced in Eastern Canada. In part this diffi- 
culty arose through the wide spread prevailing 
as between the domestic ceilings and export ' 
prices which were not controlled. 


As a means of narrowing the spread between 
domestic and export prices a Joint move was 
made early in 1944 by the Office of Price 
Administration in the United States and the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board whereby 
domestic ceiling prices in Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia were increased by 
approximately 5 per cent and import ceilings 
on pulpwood moving from the areas mentioned 
to the Northeastern United States were 
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Import ceilings established by the OPA are 
predicated on the revised domestic ceilings 
and established a differential more in keeping 
with that prevailing in the basic period. 


Metals 


The six’ months period under review saw 
some revision of the system of controls that 
had been established earlier in the war to 
restrict directly the production of metal 
civilian goods. Many of the controls now 
administered by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board were imposed at a time of emergency 
by the Wartime Industries Control Board when 
the controls of the latter Board over allocation 
of raw materials were still being developed. 
At that time also the machinery of manpower 
control was not in existence, and the metal 
use controls served to economize the use not 
only of metals but of labour. However, as 
new controls over manpower and materials 
were developed many of the emergency metal 
use controls have gradually become superfluous, 
and in many cases their continued existence 
would have unnecessarily handicapped resump- 
tion of civilian output when and as material 
and labour supplies permitted. The control 
system therefore was reviewed in the last 
quarter of 1948. There was a slight improve- 
ment in the civilian supply of certain metals, 
and the serious shortage of lumber made it 
advisable to permit manufacturers to revert 
to the use of metal in the manufacture of 
some of the articles and parts in which wood 
had, at an earlier stage, been substituted for 
metal. This also led to a saving in labour 
and reduction of costs in the manufacture of 
some articles, such as furniture. Other simpli- 
fication restrictions that were felt to be 
redundant or unsatisfactory in their operation 
were modified or removed. 

This review and revision of the existing 
control system as it affects metals will facili- 
tate reconversion to civilian production at a 
future date, but it does not imply that 
facilities will now be made available. This 
depends, as in the past, on the supply of 
‘metals controlled by the Wartime Industries 
Control Board, and of labour controlled by 
National Selective Service. 

While in a number of cases production 
limitations have been lifted, many restrictions 
on the number of sizes, types, models, etc., 
have been retained, since such simplification 
is important in keeping down costs of produc- 
tion and in making the best use of limited 
metal supplies. In some instances, however, 
limitations on new models or the number of 
types allowed or the requirement to manufac- 
ture to certain specifications have been 
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lessened or removed because formal restric- 
tions are no longer necessary. This has 
happened in the case of metal furniture and 
casters, jewellery, builders’ hardware, heating 
and plumbing equipment, certain electrical 
apparatus and other articles. 

It became clear, late in 1948, that supplies 
of a number of household appliances had 
fallen to an uncomfortably low level. The 
Board prepared estimates of civilian require- 
ments of washing machines and irons, which 
were submitted to the Wartime Industries 
Control Board where decisions were made as 
to what materials, and plant facilities could 
be spared. Production was resumed on a very 
limited scale so as to meet the most urgent 
requirements. A program was also introduced 
for the production of cutlery. In March, 
restrictions on the manufacture of electric 
cooking stoves were relaxed somewhat, and in 
the twelve months ending February 28, 1945, 
manufacturers are to be permitted to produce 
40 per cent of the electric stoves manufactured 
by them in 1940, and 60 per cent of their 1940 
production of rangettes and cooking plates or 
grills. Actual production will, however, depend 
on the availability of materials, plant facilities 
and labour. Care is taken to ensure that an 
adequate proportion of low priced lines will 
be produced. 


Personal and Household Effects—Owing to 
the shortage of durable household goods, prices 
charged on sales of personal and household 
effects, which had been exempt from ceiling 
regulations, had risen considerably. Prices in 
excess of those of new goods had been charged 
and there was a danger of the development of 
a black market through persons buying up 
goods and selling them at a higher price as 
personal and household effects. An order 
designed to control this practice was issued 
in November. It set maximum prices on 
sales as personal and household effects of those 
articles for which used goods ceilings have 
been fixed by the Board. The goods so far 
affected include binoculars, cameras, lenses 
and photographic equipment, domestic sewing 
machines, domestic electric washing machines, 
mechanical household refrigerators, metal beds 
and springs, radios, stoves, typewriters and 
vacuum cleaners. Where the goods have been 
owned by the seller for less than six months, 
the ceiling on sales of personal and household 
effects is the price current for used goods of 
the same kind sold at retail in the locality. 
Goods that have been acquired more than six 
months before sale may be sold at the retail 
price current for new goods in the locality. It 
is expected that in this way the speculative 
buying and selling of household appliances will 
be greatly reduced. 
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Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, May, 1944 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as 
Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


N the five-year base 1935-39100 the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics official 
cost-of-living index advanced 0:1 to 119-2 
between April 1 and May 1, 1944, for a war- 
time increase to date of 18:3 per cent. Group 
changes were small, foods rising 0-2 to 131-7 
on increases for cabbage, carrots and oranges 
which outweighed declines for potatoes, eggs 
and certain meats. The clothing series was 
0-1 higher at 121-5 while home furnishings and 
services recorded a similar change to 118-5. 
Fuel and lighting registered a decline of 0°5 
to 112-5, reflecting authorized decreases in 
_ western domestic coal and removal of the 
provincial sales tax on coal in Quebec. Rentals 
at 111-9 and miscellaneous items at 109-0 
were unchanged. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices 
of staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) 
ig prepared each month by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. It shows the prices of 
these commodities in 64 cities across Canada 
at the date under review. 


The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 


of-living index, and give a reasonably com- 


plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 
used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by. in- 
dependent stores. They do not include prices 
from chain stores. As the movement of chain 
store prices agrees closely with the movement 
of independent store prices it was considered 
that the extra work and cost involved in com- 
piling and printing a separate table for chain 
store prices were not warranted although chain 
store prices are used in the calculation of the 
index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1943 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND IN AUGUST, 1939=100 






COST OF LIVING 1939 TO DATE =——= 
COST OF LIVING 1914 TO 1922 e+ 
WHOLESALE PRICES 1939 TO DATE====—= 
WHOLESALE PRICES 1914 TO 1922 
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TABLE L—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
IN CANADA 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH Monto 
eee SSS )“(_(_\_\xaaaaaSjw>«e==amns, 
On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Adjusted. _—A A iia_4wmi i 
to base Retail 
— 100-0 for Home Prices 
August Fuel and Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
1939 Total Food Rent Light | Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services modities 
only) 





NOS B te oceans tem ascche lee cleus’: wisieilicisparel> telelole 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
OS Te eetcete tare sieievere cictelers cyerallioxwivicrarareie/oue 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
TOR can dosdooguenuocseng poSoo7odar 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
1939 
August Loin. 020s cece ceees 160-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
September 1..............- 160-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
October 2.......5...s.00-0- 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
December 1.........--+---- 103-9 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
AY RA AR aa Baie Coan 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101- 101-0 
1940 
PANUATY 2p love oleyaselsls, sere blerere) - 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104:3 101-8 104-2 
ANTON Sues ean maemi era egBle: 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
UL ya dee eh stelotsl el «isi ele nyslasieiar 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
October 346 ses). «cietereicie «a 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-+7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
GC aston a naomi 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
1941 
January 2........eeeeeeeeee 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
PA ral eye sie cioieie.ciayaisiein sis 5's 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
DU Vi hate shelietete sietervtereas\stet=" 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
October Wi. sles ssiemiem-leelsc 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117°3 106-5 120-1 
December 1............-+:- 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
PYICAT .1a/s's ete sre erorell sie siete ploisteys 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
1942 
January 2.........eseeeeee- 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
Jvgeill adm aq nore anod sucdee 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
MLL y Poet erstetaiarel sts} state}e ialatate 117-6 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
Metober Wack ce. asicbees« 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
ICAI: oyesrate piasasole:| sacseieiiereteeas 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
1943 
January 2........eecceseee 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
February 1............-.-+- 116-0 116-9 126-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 122-2 
are lilitaasi sclatnin'si~\«h'n'ele145 116-3 117-2 127-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107°5 122-7 
PA OT ALU Cietarete tiers avait e sone 146-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
WEA ee Gee abn comtaoooe 117-2 118-1 129-9 111-5 112-7 120-2 117-8 108-0 124-0 
DUNG as oe elcielaseinss}e\sieiele} 53 117-6 118-5 130-9 111-5 113-0 120-4 117-8 108-2 124-5 
[ny 7S53 ANS Sab ccdnae da conaE 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
August 2.......--++se0-00-- 118-3 119-2 133-2 111-5 113-4 120-6 117-9 108-2 125-8 
September 1..............- 118-5 119-4 133-5 111-5 113-4 120-6 118-2 108-3 126-0 
October 12.003. .0.........- 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 118-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
November 1..............- 118-5 119-4 1383-1 }. 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-9 
December 1.............--- 118-4 119-3 132-7 111-9 111-9 121-1 118-8 108-6 125-9 
1944 
DANUATY/ Di) o21)c1-lolel= einleleje 2101s 118-1 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
February 1.........-++++0-- 118-6 118-9 130-9 111-9 113-0 121:3 118-4 109-1 125-1 
WEN ou BasnagodoneonucoBoe 118-1 119-0 131-1 111-9 113-0 121-3 118-4 109-0 125-1 
PA rl Wi eens ore’ oleioins nin tia'eis 21s 118-2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
MEN? th. a AceOOsee Beas SOaS oe 118-3 119-2 131-7 111-9 112-5 121-5 118-5 109-0 125-4 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100 
t Commodities in the cost of living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE III—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939- 
MAY, 1944, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR MAY, 1944 














Price 

Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dec. | Oct. | Jan. | April| July | Oct. | Jan. | Mar. | April | May | May 

1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 

Beet, girloimpstea kk. jea.daae vise ashe Ib. | 100-0} 120-7] 131-9] 136-9] 141-6] 145-2] 143-7] 143-0] 143-0} 143-0! 143-0] 39-9 
‘Beel, round! steaks. Maca oa «sels wrei« lb. 100-0] 125-7] 140-1) 146-4] 153-2) 157-8} 155-7] 154-4) 154-9} 154-4] 154-4) 36-6 
Bee, Ti berOantacstiisc dela cee te os cielo) she lb. 100-0} 125-5] 137-8} 143-9] 151-3) 163-5) 172-6] 173-5} 173-9) 178-9} 173-5) 39-9 
Beets shoul deri sash. ck sacs bas o> lb. 100-0] 132-7] 150-3} 159-1) 168-6] 178-0} 180-5] 180-5) 180-5) 179-9} 179-9) 28-6 
IBBCE) BLEW NEL Area atlseelens ameter svelolner. lb. 100-0] 186-7) 157-1] 167-5) 177-8] 184-1] 181-7] 180-2} 181-0} 180-2] 180-2} 22-7 
Veal fOrequarterts sec tic cuts veins avs meee lb. | 100-0] 189-3] 155-6] 160-9] 173-4] 178-1] 182-8] 180-5] 176-3] 175-7} 1738-4] 29-3 
Vamp; 12: TOas bits. sabes deem as cities aot lb. | 100-0} 109-9] 122-2] 126-4] 186-3] 156-3] 135-6] 180-6] 141-9] 142-3) 148-3] 40-7 
POF ke freStOINS Vacs ocus ciolessiele einysiets lb. 100-0] 125-3] 129-2] 131-2) 184-2) 138-1] 139-2) 188-8} 138-5} 188-8] 138-8] 36-1 
Pork, {resid SHOWIGEN Aon « genes tars 5 of lb. 100-0] 127-0] 133-2] 136-7] 141-3] 145-9} 148-0] 147-4] 147-4] 146-4] 146-4] 28-7 
Bacon, breakfast, sliced.............. lb. 100-0} 132-3] 1385-7] 137-8] 1389-4] 189-7) 140-3] 140-3) 140-6] 140-3] 140-3] 45-6 
WAL DULE Tee ca dtes cebisciniepes san teva lb 100-0] 151-3) 140-3] 154-4] 161-4] 162-3) 162-3] 162-3) 159-6) 155-3] 153-5) 17-5 
Shortening, vegetable................ lb 100-0] 134-7] 134-0] 185-4] 186-8] 187-5] 137-5] 137-5) 137-5) 187-5] 1387-5) 19-8 
APCS KOVACS EAL MOST W.reoieciotore- tie ¢ eal doz. | 100-0} 156-4] 165-8} 169-7] 136-5) 144-1] 178-0] 161-2] 137-2) 186-5} 185-5) 41-2 
OO ceih Au) ah Ge Mah ara a Olantene bea Dine qt 100-0] 111-0} 112-8] 94-5} 95-4) 95-4] 95-4] 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 10-4 
Butter, creamery, prints............. lb. 100-0} 140-5] 144-3] 146-2] 146-2) 142-1) 142-5] 145-8] 146-2) 146-2] 145-8] 39-8 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............- lb. 100-0} 174-6] 163-5] 162-5] 163-5] 165-4] 165-9] 168-3] 164-9} 165-4] 164-9] 34-3 
HP Fe a ChNsIR ELCs ke Sele cee eke: spools stiches sted s taint lb. 100-0} 106-5} 106-3] 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3 6-7 
Mourn’ Grst praders. yes orden e sass on lb. 100-0] 127-3} 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3) 127-3) 127-3) 127-3 4.2 
Rolled Oats Oul ky ces Wee cess se es ae slob lon 100-0] 112-0} 114-0} 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0} 114-0} 114-0) 114-0 5-7 
Conn falkkesi(S) O28... Sue es ode usleee no sl pkg. | 100-0} 101-1] 101-1] 101-1] 101-1} 101-1) 101-1} 101-1) 101-1] 101-1 101-1 9-3 
Tomatoes, canned, 24’8.........-.66. tin 100-0} 129-9] 180-2] 130-2) 132-1} 182-1] 131-1) 1386-8] 137-7] 187-7] 1388-7) 14-7 
Peas Canned Zig ae tee. ccsies cet aeces tin 100-0] 117-5} 120-0] 120-0} 120-0} 120-8] 121-7} 123-3] 124-2] 124-2) 124-2) 14-9 
Gorn ieanned 2s Latte hot ists Malev tin | 100-0] 128-3] 131-9} 131-9] 131-9] 182-7] 134-5] 184-5} 185-4] 185-4] 135-4; 15-3 
IBERNS, ALY aches See oe ete oe ee eg toda se lb. 100-0} 129-4} 127-5) 127-5) 127-5] 129-4] 129-4] 181-4) 181-4] 131-4] 131-4 6-7 
Onions ys hn Seether eee Wikwlon 100-0] 108-2} 102-0) 102-0} 122-4] 144-9] 149-0] 146-9) 153-1) 157-1] 177-6 8-7 
PP OPALOES he le otc eRe scale ois alerts 15 lb.| 100-0! 89-9] 120-4] 125-6] 143-3] 166-5} 137-2] 137-8] 143-6] 147-3) 147-9) 48-5 
PLUMES MVC GAUIN. 8 4/4: + A evecsutrevanondinlee ors lb. 100-0! 115-8] 121-1} 124-6) 124-6] 127-2] 126-3] 129-8} 128-7] 123-7] 122-8) 14-0 
Raisins; seedless, bulk. ...... selec es lb, 100-0] 104-0] 102-0] 97-3] 102-0] 107-3] 104-0} 102-0] 105-3] 108-6] 109-3) 16-5 
Oranges, medium size...........2.4-- doz.| 100-0} 132-5] 140-3} 136-5] 136-2] 143-3] 147-8] 140-3] 137-9] 139-6] 140-3} 41-1 
bemons; Died WIMIsIZeL. sete ce deo ese doz.| 100-0] 111-3] 118-8} 128-0] 182-9} 186-9] 145-8] 138-2] 187-2} 136-6) 185-7} 44-1 
Jam. strawberry, 16 oz.............:- jar | 100-0] 111-3} 113-2] 114-5) 115-7] 115-1/4115-1} 114-5} 115-7) 115-1) 114-5) 18-8 
PPeteMests 20) Ove 6 Moci er tare au teueyaue isha sidesard tin | 100-0] 101-5} 103-0] 104-1] 105-1] 109-6/7109-6] 108-1) 107-1} 108-6] 108-1} 21-3 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0z............ jar 100-0! 118-3] 120-5] 124-2} 126-5} 130-3] 131-1] 131-8} 181-8] 181-1] 180-3) 17-7 
WOE SVLUD Os LD opis Aled iatesers bases eigyevana’s jar 100-0! 138-0! 140-3] 140-7] 155-7] 155-0] 154-7} 154-0] 155-3] 155-0) 155-0) 46-5 
Sugar, granulated; .6P35. ccc cela oe lb. 100-0} 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3) 132-3] 182-3] 182-3] 132-3) 132-3 8-6 
SUPA NVELLO West's « He 14,4.tue) ainhetepereienets sieun's lb. | 100-0] 131-3] 131-7| 131-7] 133-3] 133-3} 134-9] 184-9] 134-9] 184-9] 134-9} 8-5 
OMEOE Bie cle Me dears aie. ote dans aitunisue oh sjerelse lb, 100-0] 141-6] 142-0] 131-1] 130-8} 130-8] 131-1) 181-1) 181-1] 181-1) 131-1 44-3 
Tear blacks ibe Tersen eset es ccleecee pkg | 100-0} 145-2] 148-3} 131-6] 131-3} 131-6) 1381-6 131-6} 131-6] 181-6] 131-6} 38-7 


1 BS ee an eee ee I Pre i aT | URE Aa ee se Seen 8 REL LenS SRO neem SELON /OnO = 
* Descriptions and units of sale apply to May, 1944, prices. 


t Nominal price. 


each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for flats and apartments are 
shown while figures for other cities represent 
single-house rentals. In all cases figures repre- 
sent rents being paid, not the rent asked for 
vacant dwellings. The basis of these figures 
is the record of rents for every tenth tenant- 
occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 census 
of housing. The movement of rents since that 
time has been determined from reports sub- 
mitted by real estate agents. The 1941 census 
averages have been adjusted in accordance 
with the change indicated by these reports, 
and the printed figures show a $4 spread 
centred around each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 


10247—8 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 
Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 

The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average ex- 
penditure was $1,413.90, divided as follows: 
food (31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per 
cent), $269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), 
$90.50; clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home 
furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 


(Continued on page 814) 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 





Beef Pork 3 i 5 2 i] 
4 a ait Sed i peck =e a BT A 
o g > + O1D PDi- O SN = A Eh, 
| le HES a i2| (8 Bel geses! (2 fs le 2 | 8 
LOCALITY {3 {3 (23 ale la (So [eelesissisc] el€ 18 lg le ig ay 
elt) iz|ie|uales}2aleeleslegjea/a|b8| £2a[22leelaale alae 
cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.) cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. cts.| cts.| cts. cts.| cts.) cts. 
og ty ARM ec aka iP 41-7|37-7|39-6)30-6|24-7|....|38-0/36-4]....|44-9]19-2/20-1140-3] 9-0]41-4]34-9] 7-3] 4-6] 6-0]10-0 
Nova Scotia— 

GL PUTA Se alg bal ean a 41-3137-6139-7|30-9]23 -8|21-6/40-2/35-9129-0/44-7]19-0]19-9/44-6/11-0]44-5/34-2] 8-0] 4-6] 6-1] 9-9 
3—New Glasgow...........|4278]89-0/41-0/31-9]25-1)... .|45-0]38-7/31-9/47-2|19-0/20-0/42-7|10-0)44-3]35-5] 7-3] 4-9] 6-1/10-0 
A SVaney Kos. usd. hail 45-7/40-4135-6|30-6|23-7|....|40-0/38-3]32-4/45-3]18-6]19-9/45-1/12-0]44-4135-2| 7-3] 4-4] 5-8] 9-8 
Hd 8 a 42-0/37-8137-3|31-2|20-9|....|48-0/36-7|29-6|45-0|19- 1|20-5/42-9/10-0/43-6133-6] 6-7| 4-9] 6-0/10-1 
nu ribeddce me styat NR i 41-3/37-5/45-2/29-4/19-7/29-7|41-0136-8]31-3|46-4]18-1|19-7|42-9]10-0]43-2)35-0) 7-3] 4-8| 6-3) 9-5 
arian Rh hie, Wide Gch 42-4]37-8/41-8/29.9|21-8]... .|42-5136-2/30-0/47-4]18-1/20-1]42-4]10-0]42-9]/34-9] 8-0] 4-5] 5-8|10-0 
esas pode | ahs. he 42-4/39-3139-7|30-9|24- 1|29-6/40-1/39-2/30-8/44-7/18-7|19-7|43-4|11-0/42-9/35-9] 7-3] 4-2] 5-9] 9-7 
sh polly gr ee Dy ana ane 37-4133 -7/36-3|27-7|21-3]....|.... 31-7/29-1|49-0]19-4|20-7/44-3/10-0/39-8],...| 6-7] 4-5].... {10-0 
SEE a 39- 2/36 -3)/38-1/27-5]20-0|30-7|39-0/32-1/27-7|46-3]16-8]19-2141-9]10-0/38-4]32-2] 5-3] 3-8] 5-5] 9-5 
ee 39-9/37-5)43-6)26-7|21-8|23-7|39-2/33-2]26-5)45-6]17-5/19-3/44-7|10-5/39-1)34-0] 6-0] 3-8] 5-4] 9-3 
Pe Myeebed ik duds. Woe 38-2|34-6)35-3|26-0/19-4/28-7/39-0/31-5|26-8/42-6/17-2/19-4]43-0/10-0/39-5/34-5] 5-5] 3-6] 5-8} 9-7 
13—St. Hyacinthe.......... 34+0/33-4134.3/25-7/21 -6/30-2/36-1/28-4/25-2146-8]17-6]19-5140-8] 9-0139-3131-71 5-3] 4-11 6-0} 9-9 
AC es Pape haute WR ABEAR (OR? Dy I ek aS Oy BN Ea aR a Ba Re 46-5/18-6|19-7|42-4| 9-0/38-2/31-8] 5-3] 4-11 5-5] 9-7 
15—Sherbrooke..........+.. 41-4/39-0/38-8]29-1]21-9|32-4|39-3]32-9/26-0138-6]18-1119-5144-0] 9-0/38-0/35-0| 5-3] 4-2] 6-0] 9-8 
nT een 38 -3/37-0/34-0/24-8]18-0]... .|37-5/32-3)/24-6/45-5/18-5]19-6]43-0] 9-0/39-5/32-1| 5-3] 4-0)....|10-0 
17—Thetford Mines......... 33+9)/85-4/27-7/24-3]17-7]....].... 25-0/23-9|36-9]18-0}19-5/39-4] 8-0/39-0)32-8] 5-3] 4-1] 5-1] 9-7 
18—Three Rivers........... 38-1}34-3/36-5/25-4]20-1]24-3]33-0/28-5]25-8]46-2]18-0}19-5}42-2) 9-0/38-7/34-6] 6-0] 4-0) 5-5] 9-7 

Ontario. 
19—Belleyille:...eciner' oa+05 38 -6/35-9139-6|28-3|23 -6|29-8|39-7|35-7|28-8|46-0]16-9]19-2139-8]10-0]39-4|31-6] 6-7| 4-2] 5-4] 8-8 
20—Brantford...........+++- 40-3/37-1)41-6]29-4120-7/31-0/41-9|37-9]28-8]46-1]16-4|19-5]39-9|10-0/39-4|36-5| 6-7| 4-2] 5-4] Q-1 
21—Brockville.............. 41-0/37-4/45-5]29-9]21-7]....|41-7]/34-6|28-8]45-1]17-4]19-5/40-9]10-0/38-2|29-4| 6-3] 4-1] 5-5] 9-0 
22—-CHALHATA, Lop uses. os 40-0137-3141-2129-8121-0|31-0|41-8]37-9|32-7|46-3|17-1/19-4/39-3|10-0138-4136-8] 5-3] 4-1] 5-1] 8-8 
283—Cornwall.i.....ehee08- 40-0/37-6}40-6]27-9]19-4|28-7]43-0/36-1127-1145-3117-6]19-5|38-9|10-0(39-4/29-9] 6-0] 4-1] 5-8] 9-2 
24—Fort William........... 40-3/36-6)39-3/28-5|22-7/29-3]40-8136-6|30-1/45-6/17-2/19-1145-8|11-0/39-5/34+4| 6-0] 4-0] 5-1) 8-9 
eR ly sina spa at: 39-7136 -7/40-4129-3]24 -6131-0/40-5|37-6|28-6]46-0]17-6|19-3|38-8]10-0/39-3/37-1] 6-7] 4-1] 5-7] 8-8 
Gre AOL Basie! « Yaya wie ase'd basal 39-7/38-1/38-4|29-8]26-0|31-4]42-4139-0]28-9]46-3]17-5]19-1/38-7|10-0/39-6/35-1| 6-0] 4-1] 5-7] 9-0 
27—Hamilton..............- 40-4137-4142-1129-7124-8131-5]42-9/39-2/30-6|46-4]17-1]19-1|40-8]11-0/40-3)/38-7| 6-0] 4-2] 5-6] 8-8 
28—Kingston............... 40-0/36-2138-6|28-0}19-7|....|41-5|36-2127-7/46-1117-6]19-2141-0]10-0|39-1|31-0| 6-0] 4-3] 5-3] 9-1 
29—Kitchener.............. 39-5)36-8/39-8|28-8)24-6/30-0/42-7/37-9|28-7/45-8]17-6]19-6]38-3|10-0|39-7|34-8] 6-3] 4-0] 6-1] 8-8 
80—London.........00..005- 39-9]37-2140-g]29-1]23-1130-3]40-9|37-1|28-2/44-5|17-7|19- 1|42-2|10-0139-3133-4| 6-0] 4-1) 5-6 8-9 
31—Niagara Falls........... 40-0/36-1]42-7/29-2121-7]29-6]42-2137-9|29-0/44-1|17-2]19-5]/40-2]10-5|40-1/34-0| 6-0) 4-3] 5-6] 9-0 
32—North Bay..... sibel yh 40-9138 -0/44-1/30-3|20-7|30- 7/43 -2/37-9131-3/45-9]17-2/19-5/43-1/11-0|39-6|33-8| 6-7| 4-3] 6-3] 9-6 
383—Oshawa........-..00-6++ 39-8]37-0/43-8|29- 124-6)... .|42-0138-4|28-4|46-5]17-4119-5|40-3)10-0139-9132-6] 6-0] 4-1| 5-6] 8-8 
34—Ottawa..........eceeees 40-9137-9144-7|30-1]22-9/30-5]41-2/35-7|29-6]48-7|17-2119-1]42-3/10-0/89- 1131-5] 6-7} 3-9] 5-7| 8-8 
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Canned A Sugar Coal 

Vegetables - 3 3 g g ; 2 
aera eal Peet. lig ES 
g8| 28] 28] 28] ge] 92] ge]ge/Es/8S a8 es ea| ae /g4 |g) gsiam| 3S 
os| 2" 6" eats" Se ese eS eee ete: 
cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| ets.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| $ (a) | $ (a) $ 
14-9} 15-3) 15-4] 6-6]..... 41-4) 13-6)18-6)45-9/63-4/39-5|21-7/36-7/50-2! 8-6] 8-1154-0/38-0l...... 24-00-28-00(e) 1 
14-8) 14-7) 15-3) 7-4] 10-4] 49-4] 15-3/16-7/46-4/47-8|38-1119-7/37-1/50-9] 8-5] 8-2/50-2/38-0l...... 27+ 50-31-50 2 
15-0} 15-1) 15-9] 6-4]..... 49-6) 15-1/16-8/45-3150-0138-0 38-4/50-9} 8-2} §-2/52-4/38-0]...... 16-00-20-00 3 
14-8] 15-1) 15-0} 6-6]..... 51+7| 18-3]17-3/47-2156-7139-4 36-1/49-8) 8-6] 8-3/50-0/37-8]...... 18-00-22-00(c) 4 
Josep Lost) 1548) FO) 1... 50-4] 15-2/17-1/47-7/50-0/40-8]22-0|37-3|50-9] 8-7] 8-5/51-3/38-01...... 26: 50-30-50 5 
14-9) 15-8] 15-5) 6-6) 7-9] 44-5) 14-5/17-9142-3/51-4/39-5/20-5/38-8150-5| 8-5] 8-3/50-7138-01...... 21-00-25:00(c) 6 
15-1) 14-9] 15-7] 6-7] 7-8] 45-6]..... 15-0/44-4150-3/40-3 38-7/50-3] 9-0} 8-8153-6/38-0)...... 26-00-30-00(c) 7 
15-2] 14-9] 15-0] 6-8] 8-5) 48-2] 13-9]15-5 45°7/47-7 39-1/20-0]36-4/50-5] 8-4) 8-3/49-1/38-01. 0... 20-50-24 +50 (e) 8 
14-7) 15-4) 15-2} 6-9] 9-7] 50-5) 16-6/16-7/44-0/58-1/39.7 40-3/48-3| 8-5! 8-1/50-5/39-8! 18-00]......)..........0 eee 9 
14-1) 15-0} 15-7) 7-1] 10-0] 49-0] 14-2/15-6140-1/40-1137-5/21-0/36-7/47-2] 8-3] 8-0/45-2 38-9) 16-75 15-50-1950 10 
13-4] 14-5] 14-9] 6-6] 8-8] 48-4] 14-6116-4/39-1138-6/37-1 35:1/46-8] 8-0] 7-9146-3/39-7] 16-65 2300-27-00 (ce) 11 
14-0] 14-0] 14-6] 6-7 8-8 42-0) 14-5)17-2)41-9147-4/37-4/20-0|35-5/47-9] 8-1] 7-9/42-7 39-8 16-32 2600-30-00 (c)12 
13-2) 14-7} 16-0] 6-8} 8-2] 52-2] 13-8]15-2/37-5/45-3/39-6 36-6/44-3] 8-0} 7-8142-3/40-8] 15-75 16-00-20-00 (c)13 
13-9] 15-3] 15-0} 6-41..... 50-8 | 14-5)... 39 9/45-0/38-6 OW ¥146 <8) BO) F140 BiB Ol 15-50) ie ee 14 
13-4) 15-6) 17-3) 6:3}. .... 47-3) 14-4/18-6 41-2 44+3139-6 39-0/48-3} 8-0} 8-0/39-8/39-4] 17-50 20- 00-24-00 (c) 15 
16-O0)) 14-6) 1735) FeV 3.) 50-3; 15-0)17-7/45-0/50-0/40-0 SO STORM COD, Ce OOOO 8 Beeb ie mee AL t ANCL i ie ta 16 
BIBI MISSES} aa a Ole ane 46-0) 14-5/16-5/40-0/45-8|39-7 37-4/47-7| 8-0} 7-5/48-3/39-4| 19-00 14-00-18-00 (e)17 
14-3] 14-8} 14-9] 6-1]..... 46-3! 14-6]19-5/39-1/49-9/38-7]18-7/37-0|48-5| 8-5] 8-0147-4/40-6! 16-00 20-00-24-00(¢) 18 
13-2) 14-5] 14-7) 6-2) 10-3] 50-7] 13-6]16-0/40-0/43-31....|.... 33+8/45-8] 8-5] 8-4/44-1/28-9] 16-00 22-00-26:00 19 
14-6] 14-6] 14-7] 6-2] 11-0] 50-2]..... 15-6/42-8/42-7|34-7 33-1/46-9) 8-4! 8-3/46-4/39-4| 16-00 22:00-26:00 20 
14-1] 14-3] 14-5} 6-5]..... 51-8] 13-0 40-4/44-8]... 0/0... 34-6/49-2] 8-3] §-1/41-5/38-2} 16-00 20:00-24:00 21 
14-5) 15-2) 14-7} 5-6] 7-9) 52-01.....1.... 34-4/40-8 34-4 33-5/45-8] 8-6) 8-5141-0/38-2} 16-00 21:50-25-50 22 
15-0)'15-0}..... SPAN Oia 51 Oe Sit ee MST S130 Sie nan 35-7/45-8] 8-2} 8-2/45-8/38-6| 16-50 23-00-27 - 00 (c) 23 
14-5] 14-7) 15-3) 6-6] 10-0} 45-8] 14-1/18-3]41-6]44-6138-0 36-5/44-5] 8-6] 8-5/42-2/38-2| 16-80 25-50-29-50 24 
13-8 14-5) 14-5) 6-4]..... 49-6) 13-4 16-8 43-2/46-2/35-0/22-0/384-0/47-1] 8-5] 8-3144-0/39-41 16-00 22:00-26:00 25 
14-1} 14-5) 14-7] 6-3] 8-0) 49-8] 13-2/15-1140-8]41-5|35-9 32-6/45-4) 8-6] 8-6/43-1138-5] 16-00 22-00-26:00 26 
13-9] 14-4] 14-8! 6-1] 8-8] 50-9] 15-0/16-4/44-4]42 7/35-2 33°8/46-1] 8-2) 8-1/41-8/39-3] 15-50 26-00-30:00 27 
13-7) 14-5) 14-4] 6-8] 10-0] 50-2) 14-3]15-8138-5/43-5]....1.... 5:2/45-0} 8-1) 7-9/48-5/38-7| 16-00 29-00-33-50 28 
14-2] 14-5] 14-7] 6 5} 9-3} 52-1) 13-7/14-5/40-9/43-8/36-1/22-0/33-5/45-5! 8-7] 8-5139-8139-4] 16-00 26-00-30-50 29 
14-2) 15-0} 15-2) 6-1] 7-6] 51-2] 12-8]15-6/39-3/42-0/36-7 33°5/44-6] 8-6] 8-4/44-1/39-2! 16-50 26-50-30:50 30 
138-3] 14-1] 15-0} 7-1)..... Boe OU ou A Lack 44-1/39-6/37-0 34-4/44-5) 8-7) 8-7/44-5/39-6| 14-63 25-00-29-00 31. 
14-4) 14-5] 14-9) 6-4]..... 52-6] 14-2/16-0/41-3/48-0]....].... 36:7/46-8| 9-0} 8-9/51-7|/39-3| 17-25 23-00-27:00 32 
14-1] 14-7] 14-6] 7-1] 10-0] 49-2]..... 17-3139-9/42-3]....].... 34-6/45-1] 8-6] 8-4/47-9/39-3| 16-00 23-00-2700 33 
14-2) 14-7] 14-8) 6-8] 9-3] 49-9] 13-8]17-3]40-9/43-2137-2 36-1/49-7) 8-3] 8-1/43-8/39-0] 16-75 31-00-35-00 34 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 


























Beef Pork | =: & Bld 
—|. 3 oS \3 ee 
i] Ee fas} g x ~ a 2g x ad 
g EB! |e _|g.| seees| IB IS BIS 
Es Bide g |#s] gies] |e fs le le | § 
old lags SlE |; S lasisgisgise| elf 18 le le [8 ef 
LOCALITY $18 je*/8 |. (2 [8/218 JB scleces! g]5 (0 8/2 6 jas 
aS\e4/8 3] 55 Saledecer ase E| Sel sa] "| eles gS | 6s bee le 
B= sal 2S erage WA eB ee OR Be SN eta, | Realises | RUT a eas con ee iy wi | o ny x 
SRIS blo SIS S Ela Sl Se 5/8 8 SIS bE BBL Is BIS 518 5/8 5/5 Sia S|BS 
pPeloalVelSalesaipalgalPas¥ ala alg aig =| wore BZ alq al’ alo ajo aloo 
Boge ee a ee ee ee a iO ia le ja |S 
cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts,| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. cts.| cts.| cts. 
Ontario—Con. 
35—Owen Sound............ 39.5136-9140-1/27-9123-3].... |42-7136-7/27-7|45-4/18-0/19-3/39-7]10-0/40-1/31-2) 6-0) 4-0) 5-4 9-4 
36—Peterborough........... 40-3137-9142- 1128-9|22- 9133-0141 -3}38-9|30-0/46-7/17-8]19-1/39-3}10-0/39-3]35-3} 6-0) 4-2) 5-5 8-7 
Si —LOrt ATLDUT okt. os de08 40-0137-0|38-2127-8]23-11/28-0/38-6|35-8]29-0/48-8]17-2/18-9]44-5]11-0/39-5/34-6] 6-3) 4-2) 5-6) 9-4 
38—St. Catharines.......... 40-0137-1)41-7129-3|22-7)....|41-3139-7129-2/46-2]17-7]19-0/39-2]10-5/40-0|37-3] 6-0) 4-2) 5-4) 9-0 
39—St. Thomas.............- 40-0137-0142-8129-9/24-7|30-0/42-3/38-7|31-1/46-1/17-9/19-6/41-5}10-0/39-9/33-3) 6-0) 4-2) 5-7) 9-5 
AG OAIMIA ita, orcs aieloete 39.7136-9/41-3|28-5|22-7/33-7|42-8/36-9/30-3/46-3|18-6|19-6/42-7/10-0/40-0|/34-6] 6-0) 3-9) 6-0) 9-5 
41—Sault Ste. Marie........ 39-9137-0137-9128-6123-1]... .|38-7/36-6|28-7|44-2117-8)19-2/43-4111-0/39-9]36-2) 6-7) 4-0] 6-0) 9-2 
42—Stratford...............- 38-6136-3}40-0/29-3]24-2]....}.... 37-0129-6146-0/18-3|20-3/39-3/10-0/39-5|82-8} 5-3} 3-9! 6-0} 9-1 
43—Sudbury........s0000--- 40-4/37-8139-4|28-6123-4128-8138-4/37-4129-5143-8/17-9]19-4/42-1]11-0/39-3/34-3] 6-7) 4-2) 6-3] 9-3 
44—Timmins ..............: 39.5136-6/40-4129-1122-7|29-7/41-2137-9|30-4/44-8]18-7|19-5/45-3]12-0)39-4/34-3} 6-7) 4-4) 5-8) 9-5 
45 LC OTONGO., ssc ¢ «6,0 00. a1ctoa 40-3136-9143-2129-7124-1130-9141-6|37-4|26-5/48-3]17-3]19-1]42-9]11-0/39-9137-8] 6-7) 4-2) 5-4) 8-8 
46—Welland 0... .h.. ese es 39-4/36-2141-6129-3123-4132-0142-3/36-7/28-6143-6/17-2119-3136-8]11-0/40-2|34-7) 6-7} 4-1) 5-3) 9-0 
Al WANGSOL 6 ya's e's be 0 «tse 39-6136-8141-1129-1125-0131-0/42-3138-4/29-8145-3117-9]19-2/42-1111-0/39-4/36-0} 6-0) 4-2) 5-4) 8-8 
48—Woodstock............-. 40-0]37-2138-3]28-3/22-2]... .|89-0/36-8]27-2/44-8]17-2/19-1/38-9]10-0/39-5/31-6} 6-0) 3-8 5-9} 8-8 
Maniteba— ’ 
AQ“ Brandonsccrce boosie eek 39-2134-5/40-4127-5121-5]... .|40-3135-2/27-2145-5]16-7/21-3/40-1/10-0/38-0|33-5} 7-1) 3-9) 5-7) 9-1 
50—Winnipeg................ 38-5134-3134-6/27-1/24-3127-8/38-7|/36-01/29-4|46-6/16-71/19-5|42-4| 9-0/37-2134-5| 8-0) 3-7) 5-3] 8-8 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.............- 38-8134-2/38-5/27-5120-5]... .|40-3134-5]27-1/45-5115-5/20-6)....]11-0]36-9/34-3] 7-2) 3-8) 5-7) 8-7 
52—Prince Albert........... 33+ 2/80-4134-7/24-6]18-8}....}.... 34-5127-7/35-8116-1/20-3138-3]10-0/38-7/382-8] 6-0] 4-4) 5-8) 8-8 
53—Regina. rata aia Malae we Ue 38-3133- 9137-1126 -0|23-2125-6137-0133-1/24-8142-9/15-9/21-6/41-2]10-0/37-1]....| 6-8} 4-0] 6-1) 8-8 
§4—Saskatoon.............. 38-1/33-7|36-0/27-2121-7127-5|39-0|34-3]27-3|44-5|15-6/20-1/39-7]10-0137-1|34-5) 7-2) 3-7) 5-3) 8-9 
Alberta— 
55—Calgary.......... wesc. . |39-8135-7142-0128-4124-8127-5139-6135-4/30-3/47-9]15-9/20-0/41-9]10-0)88-1/36-5) 7-2) 3-9) 5-4) 8-9 
56—Drumbeller.............{37+5}33-7/37-3|26-7|22-0|25-3]... .(35-0|26-7/45-2]16-9/21-7/41-1110-0/39-3]....] 8-0) 4-3] 5-7] 9-2 
$7—Hdmonton.... 200. tS: 38-3133:4136- 5/23 -5|22-5/26-8135-8/34-2127-0146-2/15-3|20-2140-6]10-0|37-5|34-3) 7-2] 3-9) 5-3) 8-7 


ec i ey 


British Columbia— 


39-2134 -0/37-0)28-6)21-5}25-3]40-0/34-3/26-7/44-1/16-3)21-2/41-2/10-0)38-0/35-0) 8-0) 4-1).... 8-8 


43-2139-0145-7|30-8]26-3]... .|43-0/39-2/32-1/48-6]17-6|20-8138-8]12-0/43- 1135-8} 9-0] 4-4) 6-0) 9-2 
41-6]37-1143-9/20-5]25-4]... .|41-1138-0/29-4147-3]17-2]20- 1|38-1]10-0/41-0/34-9] 8-0} 4-2) 6-0) 9-4 
42-0/88-0/42-5)28-7/24-5/32-3/40-7/41°3 30-0 49-3}19-1/20-9]43-9]15-0)41-7/38-0]10-0} 5-0)....] 9-6 
41-+2)37-4/43 -3129-8)27-9/28-5/42-8)38-8/30-6 48-0 17-5/22-5135-8/13-0/39-9|33-8} 9-0) 4-2] 6-0} 9-3 
43-2188. 8|42-7|29-6]25-9/29-7|41-7|36-8|29-7|47-9|16-0]19-3|38-6]10-0/40-8/34-6] 9-6] 4-2} 5-8) 9-0 
42-7|38-7|45-0/29-9|26- 1/32-4/42-8/37-3]29-4/46-9/17-5|20-5/38-2/11-0/41-9134-6] 9-0) 4-3) 6-6) 9-1 


59—Nanaimo............... 


61—Prince Rupert........... 
Goa r Oral tercrae aes hits cen 


(a) Inclusive of all sales taxes. 
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Canned ‘ Sugar Coal 
Vegetables ea F Z u g ‘ ROR, F 
gs : ele labs lalla Fj 
~>| 2x| 2y] gs 2) 2 |8 |S SAGE spes|s sisslB 2 min?) a 
ac | as] es] €|.28| 28 Ooleslasleslasls slgsle sage blazes! a3 | BE 
ox & 8*| 3 2% Peer eeeesnis ests ae a 
cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| $ (a) | $ (a) $ 
13-8] 15-0) 15-0} 6:3 50-8] 13-6)138-4/41-5)42-3)....].... 34-8/43-5| 8-5) 8-4]48-7/38-9) 16-50]...... 16-00-20-00 |35 
13:6] 14-31 14-7] 6-1] 10-0} 47-4] 14-6]15-0}39-4/41-3)....).... 34-1/45-6| 8-5) 8-5/44-3138-9] 16-75]...... 24-00-28-00 36 
14-3] 14-9] 14.9] 6-5 46-1] 13-3]17-8|42-5/46-7/39-5 35-1143-3| 8-5] 8-4]42-0)88-1] 16-50]...... 23-00-27-00 {37 
13-8] 14-8] 14-9] 6-9 Boi 4 Mews stene |i stctis 41-0/44-1133-9 32-7145-7| 8-5| 8-3)43-5/38-9! 15-75]...... 27-00-31-00 {38 
14-5) 15-5] 15-5) 6-1 52-8)]..... 15-0/44-0 44 6135-0 33-5145-8| 8-7] 8-6/43-8/389-5} 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 {39 
14-7) 14-7] 15-1) 7-0 52-9] 14-2]15-8142-7/41-7)....].... 34-7|46-9| 8-8} 8-8)44-0/39-3) 16-50)...... 23-00-27-50  |40 
14-7] 15-3} 15-0] 6-5} 10-7] 52-8) 13-6 5-4/41-9137-4|....|34-7/45-4] 8-3} 8-3]41-8139-2) 17-00)...... 23-00-27:00 41 
15-0] 14-7} 15-0] 6-1 AQ. TG, sere 14-7|43-4}44-4/36-3 34-7147-0| 8-8] 8-7/43-6/38-8) 16-00)...... 21-00-25-00  |42 
14-5} 14-9) 15-0} 6:1 52-0] 14-0}17-6/37-7)/44-8/38-3 35-4147-9} 8-8} 8-5/45-0138-5} 17-75]...... 27-00-31-00 {48 
15-1) 14-8] 15-3] 6-2 55-7) 12-8|18-3]41-9|45-7/39-2 35-9/49-4] 8-9] 8-8/39-7/39-0] 19-50)...... 23-50-27-:00  |44 
13-6) 14-1] 14-1) 6-1 50-4| 13-7|14-9140-9]40-5/35-6 32-2145-4| 8-2) 8-0/44-4/38-6) 15-50)...... 32-50-36-50 {45 
14-0] 14-2] 14-8! 7-6 DOSS Miser icmeters 41-7144-6136-2)17-5/32-7/45-1| 8-3! 8-31/41-4/39-1] 15-50)..... Jee. ee ree ere eee 46 
13-8) 15-0] 14-9) 6-0 51-1) 14-1 37-1/87-1]38-7 33-6/46-2} 8-2} 8-1/39-3138-6) 16-00)...... 25-00-29-00 {47 
14-4) 14-5] 14-6) 6:3 AQ“ GIR. Sere {omnes 40-9]43-3]....).... 33-8146-1| 8-6] 8-5/45-3/39-0) 16-00)...... 22-00-26-:00 {48 
15-5} 14-8) 15-5) 6-9 39-31 13-9]16-5]/41-9]41-4138-6/21-0/39-7|44-3) 9-1] 9-0/44-5/38-2)...... 8-45| 21-00-25-00 {49 
15-4] 15-4] 15-9} 7-0 38-6] 13-9116-8/39-3140- 1139-3/21-9/37-3/43-5| 9-0] 8-9/37-6/37-9]...... 12-95! 26-00-30-00 50 
16-7} 15-4] 15-7) 6-4 45-3) 14-3/15-4137-2/44-7138-8|22-5137-1/43-0) 9-3} 9-4)41-8)38-7)...... 10-30] 21:00-25-50 51 
16-0} 16-6] 16-8] 7:4 28-5| 15-2116-0137-5140-3/39-5|22-0|40-0/47-5} 9-9] 9-6/39-3)/37-S]...... 10-50| 19-50-23-50 52 
16-7] 15-6] 15-0} 6-6 43-8] 13-5/17-3/37-8137-9140-7|21-6/37-6|46-9] 9-2] 9-6/42-6/38-0)...... 11-50] 27-50-31-50 63 
17-4) 16-5} 16-7) 7-2 43-3] 15-2116-8141-8|42-1/39-7/22-9|/38-5145-7| 9-5) 9-6/43-7/37-9]...... 10-10} 22-00-26-00 54 
14-9) 14-7) 15-1) 7-5 48-1] 14-8]17-3138-3/45-2/37-0/20-8/34-5/45-1] 9-0) 9-2/41-4/37-5]...... 8-25} 26-00-30-00 [55 
17-4) 15-6] 16-4) 7-7 52-5] 14-1117-8141-8146-5140-1/22-6|35-9/45-2) 9-5] 9-7/42-5/38-0)......]------ 20-00-24-00 86 
15-5 15-0} 16-3} 7:3 36-0] 14-5/17-3/42-2137-3138-4|21-5/35-8/44-4] 9-2] 9-3/43-0)37-6]...... 5-40| 24-50-28-50 57 
15-8) 14-2] 14-5) 7-1 A \lerctars wie sie 40-3/38-8 20-8|32-4/43-9] 9-3] 9-4]45-0/37-5]...... 4-90} 22-00-26-00 58 
15-7| 15-2] 15-0} 8-0 Ca es sera jake OF 42-8137-8|....]...- 31-6/44-9] 8-9] 8-7]41-3/38-4]......]------ 17-00-21:00 59 
14-9) 14-5] 15-0) 7-3 44.1] 12-2/16-2|36-2136-9/36-4/21-2/33-6/48-8] 7-9] 7-8|36-7|38-2)...... 13-00] 20-50-24-50 {60 
16-2) 15-4] 16-2) 8-4 62-1] 12-6117-6|47-5/44-4/38-0/22-3135-8144-7| 8-9) 8-7/44-5/38-8}.....- 13-80} 20-00-24-00 61 
14-9] 15-8) 17-3] 8-7 46-0| 12-3/16-0138-8143-5135-0/23-9/36-6|49-6] 8-9} 8-9]39-4/37-7]...... 10-75} 23-00-27-00 {62 
14-8] 14-5] 14-7) 7-1 47-5] 11-6|16-6|38-4/37-1/36-7|21-0 30-9 43-3} 8-0} 8-0/88-8)/37-9].....- 13-00} 23-50-27-50 {63 
15-4] 15-1] 15-4] 7-3] 7-3] 49-1] 14-1]15-7137-4136-7|36-7/21-9/33-6)42-1) 8-9) 8-4 41-4/38-3]...... 13-25] 21-00-25-00 64 





(b) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then 
has been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
indicated by these reports. 

(c) Rents marked (c) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment and flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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TABLE V—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS} 


(Average Prices in 1926=100) 








Com- 
modi- May | May | May | May | May | May | May | Apr. | May 
Commodities a 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 19383 | 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 
9 
Tensei | ARE SEE abl Age ~|—— 
All commodities............ 510 64-0) 127-4) 155-9} 97-3) 100-2} 93-4) 66-7] 73-7] 88-8! 95-21 99-3] 102-9] 109-5 
Classified according to chief 
component material: 
I. Vegetable Products... 113 58-1) 127-9] 167-0} 86-2) 102-6) 84-0] 61-0] 63-1] 76-6] 83-91 90-4] 95-4! 94.9 
IJ. Animals and Their 
FE POMUCtS. ee 74 70-9} 127-1] 145-1] 96-0] 97-8] 108-4} 58-6] 71-9} 85-8} 99-8] 106-5! 107-6! 106-3 
III. Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products.... 61 58-2) 157-1) 176-5} 101-7} 100-1) 91-8} 68-9] 66-4] 88-2} 91-9] 91-9] 91-9] 91-9 
IV. Wood, Wood Products 
Hinde Paper. 2.) Lih 50 63-9) 89-1} 154-4) 106-3) 100-2} 94-1] 59-5] 76-8! 95-5] 101-8] 107-6] 117-8] 118-0 
VY. Iron and Its Products 43 68-9) 156-9) 168-4) 104-6] 100-4] 94-4) 84-5} 96-9] 112-7] 115-3] 115-7 POTD Ue 7 = 1 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 
and Their Products. 17 98-4) 141-9) 185-5} 97-3] 97-6} 99-2} 64-7) 69-2] 78-1] 77-81 79-7] 79-71 79-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals 
and Products....... 81 56-8) 82-3) 112-2) 107-0] 98-5) 92-3! 88-2] 84-7] 96-0] 99-1] 100-5] 102-8! 102-8 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied 
Pro cmueus: Ace Ae 71 63-4) 118-7} 141-5} 105-4) 99-7) 95-5} 81-2! 78-0! 100-0] 102-4] 100-4} 99-9! 99-9 





I. Consumers’ Goods...... 207 62-0} 102-7/ 136-1} 96-9} 100-4) 93-0} 70-8} 74-0] 88-9] 94-9] 97-0] 97-9] 97-5 
Foods, Beverages and 
opaccor tise wane 114 61-8} 118-9) 150-7] 90-2} 99-6} 96-5] 64-3} 72-1] 85-7| 96-6! 102-5] 102-4] 101-3 
Other Consumers’ 
COS Mr cd tee ae 93 62-2) 91-9} 126-3) 101-4} 100-9} 90-7] 75-1] 75-2! 91-0] 93-8] 93-3] 94-9] 94-9 
II. Producers’ Goods....... 366 67-7] 133-3} 164-8} 98-8} 100-3) 92-8] 63-2} 69-0] 83-5] 88-2! 93-8] 100-1] 100-0 
Producers’ Equipment 24 55-1} 81-9} 108-6} 104-1) 97-2) 94-9} 84-9} 94-9] 106-5] 110-1] 114-2] 119-1] 118-9 
Producers’ Materials... 342 69-1] 139-0} 171-0} 98-2) 100-6} 92-6] 60-8] 66-1} 80-9] 85-8] 91-5! 98-0] 97-9 
Building and Construc- 
tion Materials....... 111 67-0} 100-7} 144-0} 108-7; 99-7] 99-1] 75-6} 87-9} 107-8] 115-0] 119-1] 127-3] 127-5 
Manufacturers’ Mate- 
VAGUS ae Melis 6 Rn 231 69-5) 148-1] 177-3} 95-8} 100-8} 91-5) 58-3} 62-4! 76-3] 80-9] 86-8! 93-0] 92-9 
Classified according to 
origin 
I. Farm— 
HSNO hts) Co [Oe a 154 59-2) 134-7| 176-4} 91-2] 101-7] 83-8} 60-9} 60-9] 75-6] 80-9] 86-1] 91-0] 90-7 
JE Vigve tab ie alr Ma MAR 88 70-1} 129-0} 146-0] 95-9] 96-5] 104-5} 60-1] 72-8! 86-9] 97-1] 101-5] 101-2] 100-2 
Farm (Canadian).. 63 64-1} 132-6) 160-6] 88-0} 100-3} 93-0} 51-2] 65-1] 69-6} 80-2] 92-8] 104-0! 101-8 
DOV CSrIMON EN Saloni a au 4 nil 16 65-9) 111-7} 114-1} 91-7] 100-2} 103-6] 58-7] 68-7] 82-2] 111-1] 126-1] 134-1] 129-6 
PIM Horeste sock tie. (eects 58 60-1) 89-7} 151-3} 106-8] 100-2} 94-0} 59-7] 76-5] 95-1] 101-3] 107-1] 117-0] 117-2 
PVE Viner su meen 194 67-9} 115-2} 184-6} 106-4) 98-9} 92-6] 79-4] 84-3] 96-2! 98-2] 99-3] 100-7! 100-7 
All raw (or partly manufac- 
OC eet eras eae Lv ROL Hs 13 63-8) 120-8} 151-1} 94-7] 99-7] 93-0] 56-0] 66-5! 80-8! 89-6] 98-0] 104-7! 104-0 
All manufactured (fully or 
(SL THOY 2) Ne AR aD DNR 97 64-8] 127-7] 156-5} 100-4} 99-8] 91-1] 70-4] 73-2] 87-21 91-4] 92-8! 93-8! 93-6 
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recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5-2 per cent), $73.80. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuél, rent, clothing, home furnishings, 
etc., with their weights, was published in the 
Lasour Gazerte for July, 1943, page 1057. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of 
the Board in the operation of the price 
control policy are summarized from time to 
time in the Lasour Gazerre under the title, 
Price Control wn Canada. 


Wholesale Prices, May, 1944 


Last month’s reversal of trend in the general 
level of wholesale prices continued in May, 
the composite index declining a further 0-4 
points to 102-5. Weakness in animal prod- 
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ucts was mainly responsible, the index for this 
series registering a drop of 1:3 to 106-3 on 
lower prices for furs, canned lobster, whitefish, 
butter and eggs. These outweighed firmness 
for steers, lambs and lard. In the vegetable 
products group a recession of 0-5 to 94-9 re- 
flected declines for potatoes and rye which 
overbalanced strength in oranges, lemons, 
onions, hay and rosin. Wood, wood products 
and paper, the only other group to record a 
change in May, stiffened 0-2 to 118-0 due to 
higher prices for eastern spruce and hemlock. 
May index levels for the remaining groups 
were 91-9 for fibres, textiles and textile prod- 
ucts; 117-1 for iron and its products; 79-7 for 
non-ferrous metals; 102-8 for non-metallic 
minerals and 99-9 for chemicals and allied 
products. 

Canadian farm product prices dropped 2-2 
points to 101-8 in May on lower quotations 
for both field and animal products. A drop of 
3-8 to 119°6 in the latter series reflected lower 
prices for fluid milk and eggs which over- 
balanced strength in livestock. Lower milk 
prices reflected a reduction of 20 cents per cwt. 
to 35 cents in the producer subsidy, effective 
May 1, 1944. Declines in potatoes and rye 
were more than sufficient to outweigh upturns 
in onions and hay to lower the field products 
section index 1-2 to 91-2. 
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Notes of Current Interest 





The Department of Labour 


Post-war is initiating a Post-war Em- 
employment ployment Survey, it was 
survey announced recently by the 


. Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour. The work is being carried 
through under the Research and Statistics 
Branch of the Department. 

For a start it is planned to survey establish- 
ments with 200 or more employees. Construc- 
tion, governmental administrative offices, 
national defence establishments, crown com- 
panies and hospitals will not be included—but 
industry generally will be covered. Later it is 
planned to make sample surveys among smaller 
firms. 

The Department has been advising inter- 
ested employers by letter that they will shortly 
be called upon by interviewers. The services 
of officers from the Employment and Selective 
Service Offices will be utilized for this field 
work. 

It is planned to secure details from manage- 
ment itself in regard to the probable effects of 
a termination of hostilities in so far as the 
individual firm is concerned. The key ques- 
tion asks how many workers will be employed 
when the war is over and peace-time produc- 
tion is re-established. 

Such matters as plans already laid for post- 
war conversion, the time required for post-war 
plant conversion, the facilities available for 
post-war occupational training, the return of 
members of the Armed Forces to their former 
employment, estimated decreases in staff on 
the termination of war contracts and plans for 
the development of new products or services 
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in the post-war era will all be made the 
subjects of inquiry. 

The Labour Minister added that firms so far 
approached have not only shown interest in 
the project, but in most cases have reacted 
ath USraSia ly While the survey will require 
several weeks for its completion, it would be 
hoped that at least preliminary results will be 
available well before the end of 1944. 


“Up to the present time 


Reinstatement the Labour Department has 
of veterans not found it necessary to 
in former enter a prosecution against 
employment any employer for failure to 


zeplace a member of the 
Armed Forces, after discharge, in his former 
employment,” Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, stated recently. sa i enitel 
seem that employers are anxious to carry out 
the terms of the Reinstatement in Civil 
itmployment Act.” 

The Department of Labour, responsible for 
the administration of the Act, handles actual 
cases through the Employment and Selective 
Service Offices. While there have been many 
enquiries from employers and ex-members of 
the Forces in regard to the provisions of the 
legislation, local Employment Offices report 
that up to this time all cases coming to their 
notice have been adjusted satisfactorily. Under 
the Act a discharged member of the Forces 
may undertake on his own behalf a prosecu- 
tion of an employer who refuses reinstatement, 
but officials of the Labour Department have 
no knowledge of any such prosecution having 
been started up to this time. 
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Under the Act employers are required to 
reinstate war veterans in their original jobs, 
or to re-employ the ex-member of the Forces 
under conditions “not less favourable than 
those which would have been applicable to 
him had he remained in the employment of 
the employer”. The Act applies equally to 
men and women in the Services, who were at 
least 3 months in their employment before 
acceptance by the Forces. Where two or 
three persons left an identical job for the 
Forces, the first to leave is the one entitled to 
reinstatement. 

A recent interpretation of this clause is that 
when an ex-member of the Armed Services is 
physically unable to carry out his former 
duties, the employer must place him at any 
work which the applicant can do. Where a 
change in the firm’s production program makes 
reinstatement in a former occupation impos- 
sible, the discharged person must be placed in 
“the most favourable occupation and under 
the most favourable conditions reasonably 
practicable”. 

Some cases have arisen which involve rein- 
statement in employment covered by trade 
union agreements. In each case it has been 
the policy to insist on reinstatement in the 
spirit required by the legislation, but the effect 
of any existing trade union agreement in such 
a matter as seniority has to be considered. 

Ex-members of the Armed Services have 
three months if discharged in Canada, or four 
months if discharged overseas, to apply for 
reinstatement in the job held before entering 
the Armed Forces. However, a person may 
lose the right to reinstatement: 1) if he or she 
fails to apply within the time limit; 2) if, 
having applied, the applicants fail to present 
themselves for employment at the time and 
place set by the employer; or 3) if the person 
resigns the job before or after entering the 
Forces, instead of taking leave of absence for 
the duration of military service. 

The Act does not apply to Dominion or 
Provincial government employees. Reinstate- 
ment in the Dominion public service is 
covered by a separate set of Regulations, 
while the Provinces have regulations of their 
own. 

The Reinstatement Act also applies to 
civilians who have been directed under 
National Selective Service Civilian Regulations 
to transfer to work under another employer. 
Such persons are entitled to reinstatement in 
their original jobs when the higher priority 
work has been completed. Cases of civilians 
returning to former employment have neces- 
sarily been rare up to this time. 

The Labour Department states that members 
of the Forces now being discharged, not 
entitled to reinstatement in a former job, are 
experiencing no difficulty in securing immedi- 
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ate employment. National Selective Service 
offices have high priority vacancies waiting 
for every one now being discharged from the 
Armed Services. 


A scheme of family allow- 


Family ances, to consist of a sum 
allowances of money paid each month 
proposed by by the Government in 


respect of each child in 
Canada under sixteen years 
of age, has been proposed by the Prime 
Minister, Rt. Hon. W. LL. Mackenzie King. 
The allowances would vary in amount with 
the age of the child, rising by stages from five 
dollars a month in the case of children under 
six, to eight dollars for children between 
thirteen and sixteen. In the case of families 
of more than four children, the allowance is 
reduced in respect of the fifth child and addi- 
tional children. Reductions in income tax at 
present allowed to taxpayers by reason of 
children are to be reduced in proportion to 
the amount of the family allowance that will 
be payable under the new measure. 

The text of the Prime Minister’s resolution 
is as follows: 

Resolved, that in order to ensure a greater 
measure, of well-being to the children of the 
nation and to help gain for them a closer 
approach to. equality of opportunity, it is 
expedient to introduce a measure to provide: 

1. That family allowances, effective as from 
the first day of July, 1945, be paid in respect of 
each child in Canada under sixteen years of 
age, in accordance with the following scale: 

in respect of a child less than six years old, 
five dollars per month; 

in respect of a child six or more years old 
but less than ten years old, six dollars per 
month; 

in respect of a child ten or more years old 
but less than thirteen years old, seven dollars 
per month; 

in respect of a child thirteen or more years 


old but less than sixteen years old, eight 
dollars per month; 


Provided that the 
reduced: 

by one dollar per month in respect to the 
fifth child; 

by two dollars per month in respect of the 
sixth child and seventh child; and 

by three dollars per month in respect of 
the eighth child and any additional child or 
children. 

2. That the reduction in tax under the Income 
War Tax Act allowable to a taxpayer by reason 
of a child shall be reduced by an appropriate 
amount based upon the family allowances pay- 
able under the said measure. 

3. That the amounts required under the said 
measure be paid out of unappropriated moneys 
in the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

4. That the expenses necessary for the ad- 
ministration of the proposed Act be paid out: 
of the moneys appropriated by Parliament for 
such purpose. 


Prime Minister 


above rates shall be 


The annual net cost of the plan it was 
announced, is estimated at approximately 
$200,000,000. 
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The table below shows the conform with the seasonal movement for 


Employment latest statistics available earlier years since 1920. The index was 178-2 
and industrial reflecting industrial condi- at May 1 and 180-5 at April 1 as compared 
statistics ditions in Canada. Figures with 178-2 at May 1, 1943 and 106-2 at May 


published by the Dominion 1, 1939. The 14,539 establishments reporting 
Bureau of Statistics show at May 1 a reces- to the Bureau showed a total working force 
sion in industrial employment for the fifth of 1,796,340 at May 1, which was 1-3 per cent 
successive month. The trend for this date, smaller than at April 1. The total weekly 
as was the case for May 1, 1948, does not wages and salaries paid to these employees. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 







































































1944 1943 
June May April June May April 
Employment Index............ (E) rene, das duataneks 178-2 180-5 181-2 178-2 180-6 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
MHION INEM. HETS.\.!jas. sae Le 2) Hh eaeakd (lcs te ks repAR Tee Mahe cetonea a cirenati ke 0:9 0-7 1-0 1-3 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 
DAV TOUS Gs a. sass tare 6-5 CE) se pearance call te 146-2 148-4 143-4 139-6 144-1 
Per capita weekly earnings...... SYS Ser TERE 32-26 32-37 30-93 30-59 31-14 
Prices, wholesale Index........ COCR ew eT 102-5 102-9 99-6 99-3 993-0 
Cost of Living Index........... (4) 119-0 119-2 119-1 118-5 118-1 117-6 
Retail sales unadjusted index... .(4)|..........c000)sceeeeens 176°7 176-8 158-8 162-7 167°3 
Retail sales adjusted index... (5) (4)[i....scegeseeledecesee 169-1 175-3 155-5 154-4 162-9 
Wholesale sales. .......5.....004. Ca hee? aeeesb bh tat esrane Me anti Pavan 193-9 171-5 174-3 163-6 163-8 
Common stocks index........... Cee eee 86°5.. 79°9 79-3 86-3 83-7 82-6 
Preferred stocks index........... (Pee ee ONE ei 118-5 118-7 113-3 110-1 108-2 
Bond yields, Dominion index....(4)||f....... 97-0.. 97-2 97-3 97-3 07-3 97-3 
Physical Volume of Business 
index ty i te is aan ahs KOVACAVIE Gotccote heats et. aes 236-6 289-5 232-4 231-8 236-9 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... (A)IRE AEE en 263-8 270-0 267-2 267-8 274-4 
Mineral Production.......... CAE SE 238-8 247-5}! 245-4 285-0 248-0 
Manufacturing.............+: CONG Ac ee hese 286-4 291-3 285-6 286-8 296+7 
Constriction. 2. 0a... deh (GG) | peteatciste re sve aire. 109-2 140-2 73-6 91-3 83-7 
Electric power............... Peabo Siaedrs Se 165-0 153-1 161-6 161-6 153-0 
DispRipwrionss : Ie ae 178-6 176-2 160-5 157-2 159-2 
Carloadingsisis. x4... vids Mie. aiprd » LOD: Sets eal, 159.6 146-1 147-0 142-5 144-1 
Tons carried, freight........ eM ene Ses Q2Ae 4 ee a, 221.3 213-4 201-4 191-7 204-8 
Trade, external, excluding gold. $ |].............-[--- 529, 887,430} 424, 167,5231..-397,898,714| 407,700,000} 379,775,700 
Imports, excluding gold........ bg 4 PRR ce MRA ar et 159, 038,099 137, 487, 106] .. .146, 761, 768 154, 393, 000 150, 698, 520 
Exports, excluding gold........ $ ||. .-848, 158, 000]... .368,356.855| 282, 890, 613)... .249, 232,362] 250,607,000] 227,730,003 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNLS! ree ae | ee yea $ |.5, 219,352,000] 6, 652,617,362] 4,561, 260,374] 4,349, 608,534] 5,423,710, 780| 4,070, 712, 509 
Bank notes ih circulation. ... (CS) FG Rd | RAie ean eats 4 837, 200, 000 836, 500, 000)} 674, 800, 000 687, 500, 000 664, 200, 000 
Bank deposits in savings....... GO MRO ee RS RY 2, 253, 671, 574|| 1,782, 136,499} 1,782,289, 784] 1,920, 252, 212 
Bank loans, commercial, etc, .. $ iis cHARVOM. | MOOD... 866, 976, 698] 1,147,522, 832) 1,158,505,824| 905,021,219 
Railway— 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
ATSHLDATAD 5). SORES E IT ee (7) 287, 105 282, 760 272,724 271, 493 262, 095 257, 686 
Canadian National Railways 
operating revenues......... MN A Re A 30, 862,400 34, 839, 400 32,977, 200 34,161,500 
operating expenses......... Pe hie oc aio era 'y cae eae, bam 24,995, 932 26, 693,334 25, 338, 858 26, 162, 688 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
trafhievearnings. 22) eS ee eae hey 27,316, 649 25, 753, 427 24,698, 217 24, 205,061 24,045, 596 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
operating expenses, all lines. $ ||.........-..-. 22, 846, 290 21, 848, 861 20, 276, 780 19, 891, 648 20, 254, 726 
team railways, freight in 
ROM TT MOR Mo cB cake sean segs Be call gt de k's sack + PME eles .5, 342,089, 000/| 5, 610, 761,000] 5, 459, 854, 000] 5, 167, 117,000 
Building permitsse fo... Ceol apa diebaen. bet eas el 16, 869,573 13, 611, 306 8,070, 927 8, 663, 882 7,342,378 
Contracts awarded.......... (8) $ 37,315, 400 31, 694, 500 27,696, 000 20, 478, 700 23, 486, 900 16, 047,300 
Mineral production— 
RO ILONE sis RAN. BI ET GOUS| nc rete ateten atte. 175, 207 170,364 147, 889 154, 746 150, 486 
Steel ingots and castings..... fons. OR OMe wn 263, 431 260, 825 239, 501 271, 707 264, 357 
Perro-allovs..« tes + ss. s octhey (irelcl Pee eo es, eee 15, 876 12,818 18,151 17,971 18, 698 
GOL eee ae OUNCES ietiete «oc bccn ays 290), 8d Urtsetaas 244, 804 326, 611 313,396 323,073 
COREE REO! dt ak... Ow CONG) eds 4 tase k: 1,290, 000 1, 236,073 1,346, 851 1,300, 619 1,380, 983 
Timber scaled in British 
Colum biak®. . 22. sae HOGLGECHS camels bree rast: 264,000,535} 284,671,498] 268,535,286] 270,830,566] 234,074, 823 
Flour production............. oY OOM coe Sem eh RE 1,962, 264 1, 948, 537 1,855, 461 2,099, 996 2,057,355 
Footwear production.......... WUE acre Me ds ne 3,200,891 2,908, 348 2, 8380, 719 3, 008, 030 2,929, 759 
Output of central electric 
Alationstememave:, wee keyed in| Peer ese 8 3, 584, 515, 000) 3,277, 198, 000!| 3,355, 032,000] 3,511, 201,000} 3,276, 544, 000 
Sales of Insurance.....5.....«. Dill es ay oes Naa abuses | woe 52, 857,000 52,619, 000 51, 727, 000 49, 023, 000 50, 244, 000 
Newsprint production.......... CONS||-¥ehs «544 246, 864]....... 262, 467 236, 000 257, 850 254, 050 229, 570 





* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 

t Week ended June 29, 1944. 

(1) Base, 1926=100. (2) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. (3) Base, June, 1941=100. (4) Base, 1935- 
1939=100. (5) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. (*) Notes in the hands of the public. (7) Figure for 
four weeks ended June 24, 1944 and corresponding previous periods. (8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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declined from the previous month by 1:6 per 
cent to $57,958,026 at May 1. The reduction 
may be explained partly by industrial dis- 
putes in the automobile industry and by less- 
ened employment and overtime work. Per 
capita weekly earnings receded from the re- 
corded high level of $32.37 at April 1 to 
$32.26 at May 1. 

The greatest decline in employment at 
May 1 took place in the manufacture of dur- 
able goods while manufacturing in general 
showed slightly increased activity. Increased 
employment was noted also in logging, com- 
munications, transportation, services and trade 
while the mining and construction industries 
showed decline. 

The index of the physical volume oi busi- 
ness recorded a further decline in May to 
936-0 from 239-5 in April and from 248-8 in 
December 1943, the highest point in the 
record. This compares with 231-8 in May, 
1943. Construction, manufacturing and min- 
eral production averaged lower in May, al- 
though coal production showed some increase. 
The indexes for the production of electric 
power and for the distribution of goods ad- 
vanced above the levels of the previous 
month. 

The trend of economic conditions averaged 
higher in the first five months of 1944 than 
in any other similar period in the record. 
The index of the physical volume of business 
for this period averaged 5-1 per cent over the 
first five months in 1943. In the same com- 
parison, industrial production increased 2°8 
per eent, mineral production 5-4 per cent, 
manufacturing production 2-7 per cent, the 
value of contracts awarded 44-0 per cent, car- 
loadings 11-4 per cent, export trade 37:2 per 
cent, import trade 2:8 per cent, the positive 
balance of foreign trade 106-6 per cent, whole- 
sale prices 4°5 per cent, and the circulating 
media expanded 22:5 per cent. The 6:5 per 
cent reduction in the production of creamery 
butter was more than offset by the 31-5 per 
cent increase in the production of factory 
cheese. Employment in building construction 


declined 46:2 per cent and in highway con- — 


struction 7-7 per cent, coal production de- 
creased 3-9 per cent, mint receipts of gold 
20:0 per cent and net exports of non-mone- 
tary gold 25-0 per cent in the same com- 
parison. 
A conference of Provincial 
Ministers of Health and 
their Deputies was held in 
Ottawa on May 10, 11 and 
12, 1944, to discuss the sub- 
ject of health insurance. 
The meeting was attended by all Provincial 
Ministers of Health and their Deputies. There 


Dominion- 
provincial 
conference on 
health insurance 
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“were also in attendance members of the Ad- 


visory Committee on Health Insurance and 
the Finance Committee and a good representa- 
tion of the Special Committee on Social 
Security. 

All Ministers of Health approved of the 
principle of health insurance and expressed 
themselves as being favourable to its early 
adoption, though some doubt was expressed by 
some of the Ministers as to their ability to 
introduce all of the benefits of the Bill at one 
time or to apply its benefits in all parts of the 
province at once. 


A special committee studied the question of 
the per capita cost of the plan, which has 
been estimated at $21.60. 

Each item forming the total of $21.60 was 
thoroughly discussed and, with the exception 
of the amount allocated to dentistry which it 
was thought should be submitted to the 
Canadian Dental Association for consideration, 
each item was approved by a motion and 
passed unanimously. 

The report of the committee is as follows: 


The Committee appointed to examine the 
estimated per capita operational cost figure for 
health insurance in Canada of $21.60 begs to 
report as follows: 


Item 1. Physicians’ Fees. 


In view of the information available the 
Committee is not prepared to recommend any 
reduction in the per capita of $9.50 for 
physicians and consultant services. 


Item 2. Hospitalization. 


The Committee recommends that the figure of 
$3.60 per capita for hospital fees be approved. 


Item 8. Nursing. 


The Committee recommends that the figure of 
$1.75 per capita for nursing benefits be 
accepted in lieu of reasonable information “to 
show that the figure should be higher or lower. 


Item 4. Medicines and Surgical Appliances. 


The Committee recommends that the figure of 
$2.55 per capita for medicines and appliances be 
accepted. 


Item 5. Laboratory Services. 


The Committee recommends that the per 
Capita figure of 60 cents for laboratory, X-ray 
services, etc., be accepted. 


Item 6. Dentistry. 


The Committee recommends if the dental 
services are to be limited to children between 3 
and 16 years of age the per capita cost figure of 
$3.60 for dentistry should be re-examined and 
a figure established after discussion with repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Dental Association. 


The draft bill provides dentistry for every- 
ene in so far as the number of dentists in 
Canada is available. 
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The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost of living 
index on the base 1935-1939 
=100 declined from 119-2 
on May 1 to 119-0 on June 
1. The food index recorded an unusual de- 
crease from 131-7 to 1381-1, affected by lower 
prices for potatoes, butter, eggs and onions. 
Cabbage, carrots and lemons were moderately 
higher. Seasonal influences in June are gen- 
erally upward, and in the preceding three 
years, the food index has registered gains of 
2-8, 1:9, and 1:0 points. The only other 
change in June was for home furnishings and 
services which moved from 118-5 to 118-4. 
Other budget group indexes remained un- 
changed as follows: rent, 111-9, fuel and 
lighting, 112-5, clothing, 121-5; and miscel- 
laneous items, 109-0. After adjustment to 


Cost of living 
index declines 


slightly 


the base August, 1939, as 100 the index was - 


118-1 at June 1. 


In reply to a question in the 
House of Commons on June 
5, Mr. Paul Martin, K.C., 
M.P., Parliamentary Assist- 
ant to the Minister of Labour, stated that 1,007 
vacation with pay plans were made effective 
during 19438. by the National War Labour 
Board and regional boards. The plans affected 
549,863 em'ployees. “The standard plan,” Mr. 
Martin stated, “allows an employee one-half 
day vacation with pay im any year for every 
25 days actually worked during the previous 
year. Under the standard plan an employee 
may become entitled to not over six days’ 
vacation with pay.’ In further reply, Mr. 
Martin said it was not possible to estimate 
the cost to industry of vacation-with-pay plans. 


Vacations with: 
pay in Canada 


The thirty-second annual 
Labour Report on Labour Organiza- 
organization tion in Canada, recently 
in Canada published by the Depart- 


ment of Labour, covers the 
calendar year 1942. It describes the historical 
background of the labour movement in 
Canada, and gives an account of the present 
structure and membership of labour organiza- 
tions. 

During 1942 union membership in Canada, 
as recorded in the Department of Labour, 
totalled 578,380. Of this total, 230,290 were 
in local unions affiliated with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, and 200,089 in 
unions associated with the Canadian Congress 
of Labour. The Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour had 46,477 members, 
mainly in the Province of Quebec, and the 
Railway Brotherhoods 32,984. 

Union membership in Canada had totalled 
461,681 in 1941 and’ 362,223 in 1940. In 1919, 
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an earlier year of union strength, 378,047 
workers were recorded as union members. 

An estimate of union membership for 1943 
was given in the House of Commons on 
June) Soy (Mr. Paul: (Martin, KC., M.P/ 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour. Based on partial returns, this esti- 
mate indicated that membership had risen to 
about 660,000. 

The Labour Organization Report, which is 
available from the Department of Labour at 
a charge of twenty-five cents, lists all trade 
unions of larger than local proportions and 
gives their affiliation (if any), names and 
addresses of officers, and the number of 
branches with their location. It also contains 
sections on trade union benefits, women in 
trade unions, and associations of public em- 
ployees. The report is illustrated by a number 
of charts, and contains tables imparting a 
variety of statistical information. 


Bill No. 187, respecting sur- 


Crown plus crown assets, received 
corporation to royal consent on June 30. 
dispose of The Act sets up a Surplus 
surplus war Crown Assets Corporation 
supplies and an advisory committee 


on surplus crown assets. 

The purpose of the corporation is to sell, 
lease, lend or otherwise dispose of, manage, or 
deal with surplus government assets. It is 
responsible to the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply. The committee will advise the Minis- 
ter on matters relating to the handling of 
surplus crown assets. 

The Surplus Crown Asséts Corporation 
replaces the War Assets Corporation which 
is now dissolved. In explanation of the short 
life of the War Assets Corporation, set up by 
Order in Council in November, 1943, the 
Minister explained that the powers of the 
government under the War Measures Act 
would expire after the end of the war, but the 
work of disposal of surplus crown assets would 
necessarily continue for a long period there- 
after. An act of Parliament was therefore 
necessary to provide the new corporation with 
continuous authority. While the War Assets 
Corporation chiefly concerned itself with 
selling scrap to the public and transferring 
material from one government war supply pro- 
gram to another, the new corporation is 
authorized to sell any surplus material, scrap 
or otherwise. 

Labour will be represented on the Board of 
Directors of the new Corporation by Mr. J. B. 
Ward, Chairman of the General Conference 
Committee of the Standard Railway Labour 
Organizations. 
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The Department of Labour 


Death of lost a loyal and competent. 
Mr. Frank official in the death on 
Lafortune June 29 at Rouyn of Frank 


Lafortune, 2 member of the 
Industrial Relations Branch. 


Mr. Lafortune died on duty while taking 
a representation vote of miners. He had been 
in indifferent health for a considerable period 
but actuated by a high sense of service to 
the Department and the country had per- 
sisted in carrying on his duties in work of a 
particularly .important nature and in which 
there is an acute shortage of trained personnel. 


In the conciliation service of the Depart- 
ment his understanding and fairness, and 
knowledge of labour problems, were invalu- 
able assets in the settlement of disputes. 


The leading article in a 
Universities recent issue of Jndustrial 
provide courses Safety Survey, published by 
in prevention the International Labour 
of industrial Office, draws attention to a 
accidents recent development in 

industrial accident preven- 
tion. The writer of the article is Mr. R. B. 
Morley, General Manager, Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations, Toronto. 


The present world war is credited with pro- 
viding universities in the United States and 
Canada with the incentive to open their doors 
to training in accident prevention. 

It is pointed out that since the outbreak 
of war “the demand for men and women with 
some knowledge of accident prevention soon 
absorbed the available supply”. Some quick 
means had to be found to equip individuals 
with even a slight knowledge of accident pre- 
vention to meet the immediate needs in many 
industries, whether producing materials for 
war or for civilian use. 

Mr. ‘Morley goes on to say: “In a 96-hour 
course or in an even shorter course, the 
student can learn something of the investiga- 
tion of accidents and the analysis of accident 
records. He may learn some of the funda- 
mentals of the inspection of buildings, 
machinery, equipment and property.” But 
there are many phases of accident prevention 
of which he cannot learn much in so short a 
time. Among such factors might be men- 
tioned, the checking of plans, specifications, 
contracts and purchase orders, as well as the 
control of hazards through design, plant layout, 
and other changes in environment. Then too, 
he can learn “something of the installation 
of safeguards and the provision of personal 
protective equipment and job training and 
analyses from the standpoint of safety ... 


. 
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safety promotion, the education of employees 
and the public . .. plant management and 
labour co-operation.” 

The plan followed at the University of 
Toronto was: (1) To interest a group of at 
least 40 to 60 men and women from industry 
to the extent that they would attend a course 
of lectures in accident prevention; (2) to 
paint for those students a broad general 
picture of accident prevention and workmen’s 
compensation and then to depict the intimate 
details of plant organization, plant safeguard- 
ing, safety education, etc. 

Similar courses were established, a little 
later, by the University of Western Ontario. 
one at London and another at Sarnia, Ontario. 
The University of Manitoba provided a like 
course during the autumn of 1943 and early 
winter of 1944. 


The conclusions reached by those responsible 
for the courses were generally favourable to 
the plan, alike from the standpoints of indus- 
try, the students who took the courses and 
the universities. It is urged that industrialists 
and the universities might well explore the 
whole field so that they might co-operate the 
better either in the provision of separate 
courses in accident prevention, or incorporat- 
ing them in courses in engineering, chemistry, 
business administration, etc. 


The Reinstatement in Civil 
Passage of 


Employment Act, 1944, of 
reinstatement the Parliament of the 
act in Great United Kingdom was passed 
Britain on March 21. The pro- 


visions of the Bill were 
summarized in the Lasour Gazette, March, 
1944, p. 264. Changes made in the course of 
the passage of the Bull through Parliament 
include an increase in the fine to which an 
employer is liable for failure to comply with 
the order from £50 to £100, the omission of 
the clause empowering the Minister of Labour 
and National Service to make regulations 
defining the meaning of “reasonable and prac- 
ticable” in relation to certain requirements 
with regard to reinstatement; the provision 
that where an applicant for reinstatement had 
been continuously employed for not less than 
52 weeks before the beginning of his war 
service, he must be employed for a minimum 
period of 52 weeks instead of a minimum of 
26 weeks, the period applicable to any other 
reinstated person. 

The Act is to be brought into effect on a 
day appointed by the Minister. Meantime, 
the provisions of the National Service Acts 
regarding reinstatement remain in force. 
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During the closing months 
of 1943 Industrial Relations 
Councilors, Inc., of New 
York, completed an exten- 


“Maintenance-of- 
membership” 
clauses in 


collective sive study of trade union 
agreements in security in the United 
U.S.A. States, with particular em- 


phasis on the origin and 
application of varying forms of “maintenance- 
of-membership” clauses in collective agree- 
ments. The results were embodied in Indus- 
trial Relations monograph, No. 8, prepared by 
Bryce M. Stewart and Walter J. Couper, 
under the title Maintenance-of-Union Mem- 
bership. (See also, L.G., 1942, pp. 812 and 
1372; 1948, pp. 303 and 1328). 


The monograph defines some seven types of 
union security one or other of which is in- 
cluded in many collective agreements in force 
in the United States. Federal statistics are 
quoted to indicate the extensive development 
of union security in recent years, and an ex- 
planation is’ given of the governmental 
machinery set up for the adjustment of labour 
disputes in war industries, both prior and sub- 
sequent to the conference of industrial and 
labour leaders summoned by President 
Roosevelt late in 1941. 


The evolution of maintenance-of-member- 
ship clauses in the United States is explained 
in considerable detail and specific instances 
of its application are cited. It is pointed out 
that the National War Labour Board of the 
United States adopted a standard mainten- 
ance-of-membership clause in August, 1942, 
and sought to have it included voluntarily. in 
collective agreements where union security 
was an issue. 


It is stated that from February 25, 1942, to 
July 1, 1943, the N.W.L.B. handled 246 cases 
involving union security. The Board disposed 
of these cases by 203 decisions. Maintenance- 
of-membership was directed in 173, or about 
85 per cent and denied in 15, or seven per cent 
of the decisions. 


The monograph concludes with a critical 
analysis of the principles involved and the 
results so far derived from the inclusion 
of maintenance-of-membership provisions in 
labour-management agreements in the United 
States. 


The United States Depart- 
ment of Labour andi the War 
Production Board have 
made an agreement for co- 
operation as a further step 
in the safety campaign being waged by Federal 


U.S. Government 
and safety 
work 


Government agencies, trade unions, em- 
ployers’ organizations, and other private 
groups. 
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Under the agreement, the Industrial Health 
and Safety Section of the WPB Labour Pro- 
duction Office will receive reports, suggestions 
and complaints regarding the industrial 
hygiene and the safety of war workers, refer 
them to the proper Federal agency when 
remedy is necessary, see that all organizations 
make use of educational material, and aid in 
ensuring that labour and management repre- 
sentatives co-operate with Federal and State 
agencies in carrying out health and safety 
programs in designated critical war industry 
areas. 

On its part, the Labour Department, through 
its Division of Labour Standards, will work 
with labour, management, State labour depart- 
ments and the American Standards Association 
in drafting safety codes; analyze and distri- 
bute information concerning safety laws and 
regulations; publish material on industrial 
safety and health; and conduct training 
courses, in conjunction with the US. Office of 
Education, for supervisors and trade union 
representatives. 


A leaflet issued by the US. 
Hours for women Women’s Bureau indicates 
in U.S. facteries to what extent State hours 

for women have been re- 
laxed since the war. Ten of the 14 most 
highly industrialized States amended their 
laws in 1942 or 1943 to permit longer hours 
than the normal maximum of 8 or 9 hours in 
a day or 48 hours in a week for women in 
factories. Four of these 10 States placed no 
statutory limit on this extension of hours. 
Four of the 10 had previously had some over- 
time provision before the wartime amend- 
ments, but the exact number of hours allowed 
is unspecified in the bulletin. Four of the 
14 States made no change in 1942 or 1943; 
two permit no overtime beyond 8 and 48 hours 
and the other two provide for limited over- 
time. 


State Labour Commissioners 
from 14 States with the 
greatest concentration of 
industry met with repre- 
sentatives of the three 
branches of the Forces, the War Production 
Board and U.S. Department of Labour to 
formulate plans for the return to peacetime 
labour standards. The conference was called 
by the Honourable Frances Perkins, Secretary 
of Labour. Machinery for notifying State 
Labour Departments promptly regarding cut- 
backs and cancellations of war contracts should 
be developed, the Conference considered, in 
order that problems arising from the sudden 
discharge of large numbers of workers may be 
avoided. The State Labour Commissioners 
agreed to review all exemptions from State 


U.S. Conference 
on labour 
standards 
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lews concerning hours in order to determine 
the need for them. They urged that for juven- 
iles from 16 to 18 years of age who are attend- 
ing school and also employed in industry, 
school and job should not occupy more than 
8 hours a day or 48 a week. 


Street-selling and the door- 


Wisconsin to-door distribution of 
children in magazines and newspapers 
street trades by children is regulated in 

Wisconsin by an Act of 
1937. Permits are required in larger places 


for all boys under 18 who engage in a street 
trade but are not necessary in places of less 
than 1,000 inhabitants. A “street trade” in- 
cludes the distribution of newspapers or other 
goods from house to house. No girls under 
18 may be employed in any street trade and 
no boy under 18, except that a boy of 12 may 
be permitted to engage in house-to-house sell- 
ing or distribution in residential areas during 
the war. 


The hours of work are limited to 24 a week 
between 5.00 a.m. and 7.30 p.m. for those under 
16, with the additional restriction that they 
may not be employed when public schools 
are in session unless they have completed the 
highest school grade available to them. For 
boys between 16 and 18, the hours may not 
be more than 8 a day or 40 a week, nor any 
hours when they are required by law to’ attend 
school. No street trade permit is to be issued 
to any boy unless he is physically and mentally 
able to carry on such employment in addition 
to the school work required by law. 

The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin is 
charged with the enforcement of the Street 
Trades Law, and police and truant officers 
assist by questioning minors and reporting all 
cases of apparent violation. Every minor sell- 
ing or distributing newspapers is considered an 
employee and each independent news agency, 
or each selling agency of a publisher, or, fail- 
ing that, each publisher, is considered an 
“employer” of such a minor. 

The number of permits issued in 1942 was 
approximately 38 per cent greater than in 
1940, but 10 per cent less than in 1941. From 
1940 to 1942 there was a very large increase 
in the proportion of 13 year-olds who were 
granted permits, while in the other age-groups 
there was a decline. The general trend toward 
the employment of younger boys is shown in 
all street trades except magazine distributors, 
and is especially evident among boys handling 
newspapers. The decreasing number in the 
older age-groups is due to the fact that these 
youths obtained industrial jobs during school 
holidays. 
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The New Zealand Annual 


Holidays Holidays Act is to come 
with pay into force on August 1, 
in New 1944. It makes provision’ for 
Zealand two weeks’ holiday with pay 


for every worker at the 
end of a year’s employment. 

The Act applies to persons of all ages and 
of either sex who are “employed by any 
employer to do work for hire or reward,” 
including domestic servants and apprentices 
and other persons learning a trade while 
employed. It will not affect workers who 
are already entitled to more favourable annual 
holidays under other arrangements. 

Payment during the holiday will be the 
worker’s ordinary pay, on the basis of the 
“normal weekly number of hours of work 
calculated at the ordinary time rate of pay.” 
It is to include the cash value of any board 
or lodging provided by the employer as part 
of the worker’s remuneration. 

In the case of workers employed for less 
than a year, holiday payments are to be 
made by the employer proportionate to the 
worker’s length of service. The amount is 
to be equivalent to 1/25 of the worker’s 
ordinary pay for the period of his employ- 
ment. In the case of workers employed less 
than 12 months but more than 3 months, 
the amount is to be paid on termination 
of employment. Where employment is less 
than three months, the worker must be given 
a “holiday-card” to which postage or revenue 
stamps are affixed to the value of 1/25 of the 
worker’s ordinary pay. The card may be 
converted into cash at a post-office one year 
after the earliest period of employment for 
which stamps are affixed. ‘ 

Holiday pay is to be regarded as salary 
or wages, and is accordingly subject to de- 
ductions in respect of socially security charges, 
taxes, etc. 

The two weeks’ holiday to which full-time 
workers become entitled must be given within 
six months of the date it becomes due. Upon 
mutual agreement between employer and 
worker it may be split up into two periods 
of one week each or may be taken wholly 
or partly in advance of the completion of 
the year of service. 

A “holiday-book,” kept by the employer, 
must be open at all times to a factory in- 
spector, showing the duration of employ- 
ment, the date on which the workers’ holidays 
are due, the dates of the holidays, the amount 
paid to each worker in respect of such holi- 
days, and similar details. An inspector may 
take proceedings on behalf of a worker where 
improper payment has been made by an 
employer. 





Manpower 


Allocation of Manpower in Canada 


Functions of National Selective Service and Manpower Situation Reviewed. 
by Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour, at Annual 
Meeting of Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 


R. CHAIRMAN, I welcome the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to this most 
representative gathering of employers in the 
manufacturing industry, for it gives me an 
opportunity of better acquainting you with 
some of the wartime problems with which the 
Department of Labour and National Selective 
Service have had to struggle. 

At the outset, I wish to express my thanks 
for the excellent co-operation given all over 
Canada by employers upon whom have been 
made many demands not only for reports to 
National Selective Service but also for assist- 
ance in many directions. Our task would have 
been impossible had this assistance not been 
cheerfully and readily given. 

It is not easy to give a simplified definition 
of the term “ National Selective Service.” To 
one the term signifies the call-up for military 
service. To another, it means an office to 
- which the goes to look for labour or to find a 
job. To a third—a farmer—it may mean an 
agency to bring farm workers when he needs 
them from a point several hundreds of miles 
away. 

In its origin the term referred to a body of 
regulations, aimed at channeling our man- 
power and woman-power into the spots where 
each may render the most effective service, 
make the most effective contribution to our 
general and common war effort. 

On the administrative side, National Selective 
Service refers to the actual direction and guid- 
ance, whether on a voluntary or a compulsory 
basis, of the men and women of the country, 
to carry out the purpose and intention of the 
regulations to which I have referred. There- 
fore, speaking from the administrative point 
of view, the term National Selective Service is 
almost indistinguishable from all the problems 
inherent in “manpower supply,” and it is 
under this aspect mainly that I wish to deal 
with Selective Service. 
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Administrative Principles Involved 


It seems to me that one point on which just 
about all exports in the manpower field have 
come to agree is the difficulty, the virtual im- 
possibility, of preparing a manpower blue- 
print good for the duration of the war, and 
expecting that it will be found possible to 
carry it through without a hitch. For all the 
leading members of the United Nations this 
has been a war of surprises, and each surprise 
hhas forced a change in thinking, major changes 
in planning for the immediate future. The 
strategy of war changes. The theatre of war 
changes. 

What we have adopted is a set of flexible 
administrative principles, based upon realism— 
principles which may be varied, continually 
fitted in, variously applied, to meet the ever 
changing needs. 

I think there will be much of interest in 
going over the principles of Selective Service 
once again. Speaking in the House of Com- 
mons on April 28 last, my chief, the Honour- 
able Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
admirably recapitulated the procedures and 
success under National Selective Service1 I 
feel that pointing out how Selective Service 
has met and proposes to meet constantly 
changing conditions, will be timely now when 
we are face to face with the most critical 
labour supply situation since 1939. 

As citizens you are vitally concerned on all 
that bears on our war effort. As manufacturers 
(and: consequently, employers) manpower be- 
comes a personal problem to you—a matter of 
endeavouring to secure the staffs needed to do 
your work, to meet production schedules. 


Allotment of Canadian Workers 


Latest complete figures on the wartime 
distribution of our national population are 
for December 1, 1943. At that time 57-3 per 
cent of our people, aged 14 years and over, 


. 1L.G., May, 1944, p. 558. 
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were in the Armed Forces or at work. From 
the beginning of the war to that date there 
had been an increase of 1,317,000 or 35 per 
cent in the gross number working and serving 
in the Armed Forces. These figures are as at 
December 1, 1943. We are now six months 
later and the figures are considerably higher, 
possibly 62 per cent instead of 57:3 per cent. 
A record of which we can be proud! 

It is the highest level of employment which 
has been attained in the history of Canada. 
It leaves mainly those attending school, the 
unemployable and housewives and home- 
makers not working at wages. We will 
increase that 57:3 per cent in 1944, but to a 
limited extent, for we are nearing the peak of 
our capacity, unless we were to resort to more 
strenuous measures regarding young people at 
school and married women. 

And these figures I have been using do not 
give full weight to the contribution being made 
by some sections of our population. For 
example, another 8-6 per cent (or 760,000) 
are farm women who certainly have given a 
most excellent account of themselves during 
the war. They are not included in the figures 
quoted. Also, housewives, homemakers, in a 
multitude of cases, though not listed as em- 
ployed, are making a magnificent contribution 
of one sort or another to our common effort. 

One more figure—as of December 1, 1943— 
there were 769,000 men and women in the 
Armed Forces—four and a quarter million 
working—a total of over five out of every 
eight persons, fourteen years and over, either 
directly in the fighting line or working. You 
and I and every other Canadian can be very 
proud of this record. 


Civilian and Military Requirements 


At December 1, 1942, the military call-up 
was transferred to the Department of Labour. 
This made it possible to more closely correlate 
the demands for manpower on the civilian 
and military sides. In planning to meet 
civilian requirements, we are in a position to 
know what requisitions for men we will have 
to meet insofar as the Army is concerned. 

We have had labour shortages, but no one 
who considers the situation will be at all 
surprised at that. With the build up of the 
Armed Forces, with the increase in agricultural 
and industrial production, with the frequent 
demand for the erection of new structures, 
these shortages were inevitable. 


Manpower Requirements in 1944 


Before going on to the details of Selective 
_ Service operations I would like to discuss the 
conditions which we will face in 1944. How 
will you fare during the rest of this year? To 
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what extent will labour supply requirements 
be met? 

It would be more logical and more orderly 
for me to leave this portion until later on. 
You are all interested in how your businesses 
will be affected during 1944. I felt I should 
come to this part of my statement at an 
early stage. 

I wish I could give you a reassuring answer 
insofar as labour supply during 1944 is con- 
cerned. It would be such a relief to be able 
to say, “You can count on securing just what- 
ever workers you require”. 

Of course I can give you no such reassur- 
ance: on the contrary, I must warn you that 
we shall go through the most stringent condi- 
tions in respect to shortage of labour that have 
ever existed in Canada. 

I said I should like to be able to give a 
reassuring answer, but that is only from one 
point of view. We are all proud of Canada’s 


fighting strength, of Canada’s position among 


the United Nations. Civilian labour shortages 
are the result of the development of our 
strength. It could not be otherwise. We 
could not have built a war machine as we 
have, we could not have become suppliers of 
our Allies, and not have labour shortages. 
Therefore, while admittedly embarrassing, our 
labour shortages are symptomatic of our total 
war effort, and as such, a cause of some 
gratification. 

At June 2 last, we needed 134,117 men to fill 
vacancies (other than in logging and farming) 
listed with our employment offices. This 
figure was mounting rapidly: it had nearly 
doubled since the end of February, when it 
was at the winter low. Moreover, we had 
67,323 vacancies calling for women, unfilled. 
This gave an overall total of men and women 
required (in other than logging and farming) 
of 201,340—quite an appreciable total. And 
of the total, just over 100,000 vacancies for 
men and nearly 45,000 for women were in 
high priorities—“A” and “B”. 

To name the industries short of workers 
would mean a big list. As an indication I 
mention a few. Railways are short; base 
metals need 2,000 men; packing plants are in 
sore need; foundries and agricultural imple- 
ments are hard pressed; and the heavy shell 
program needs help—to mention just a few. 

Then agriculture will need a quarter million 
men and women for various lengths of time. 

Also, during the present fiscal year the 
Armed Forces, it has been announced, will 
need 98,000 men. Some of these will be young 
men finishing school, but most will be those 
now employed; there is no other source. 
Many of those taken from industry will have 
to have their work taken over by someone 
else, so that will give us another problem. 
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In the face of this critical shortage, what’s 
to be done? It is no time to panic: we must 
meet the situation head on, and do our best 
to alleviate it. Several devices and principles 
for meeting labour needs, some new and some 
old, will be invoked. 

More reliance will be placed on compulsory 
transfers, to help out high priority work. We 
must do this—it’s a case of grim necessity. 
However, with the way less essential jobs have 
already been picked over, we cannot expect 
too much labour from that source. Shifts 
within high priority industries also will be 
necessary. 


How Employers May Help 


In this critical situation, I appeal to em- 
ployers once more to help Selective Service. 


You have done it before; it is more necessary 


than ever now. The more obvious ways in 
which you may help are: 


(a) If you actually require labour, get in 
touch with the nearest Employment and 
Selective Service Office, giving them as much 
notice as possible. 

(b) Please do not notify the Employment 
Office of a need for labour unless it is real 
and, actual. 

(c) If you list vacancies with the Employ- 
ment Office, cancel them if the need dis- 
appears. This means we have an accurate 
picture of the situation. 

(d) Please notify the nearest Employment 
Office as early as possible of any proposed 
lay-off—whether employees are to be: laid 
off temporarily or permanently. This means 
their services will be available elsewhere. 

(e) Notify the employment office of any 
employees you have who are surplus to 
requirements; this applies also’ to any em- 
ployees whose services you might be able 
“to lend,” even for a short while. 

(f) Make the best possible productive use 
of the employees you have; readjust them 


within your plant to meet your needs as far _ 


as possible. 

(g) Bear in mind particularly Canada’s 
underlying need of farm production; where 
you have employees who may be able to 
work on the farm for a while, without loss of 
war production, encourage them to do so, 
and take the matter up with the nearest 
Employment Office. 

(h) Consider and discuss with your em- 
ployees the possibilty of forming a labour- 
management production committee — repre- 
senting yourself and the employees. You 
will find a good committee an aid to 
production. 
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We ask employers to bear in mind that more 
than ever before, in spite of the help we are 
prepared to give them, they must rely on 
their own resources in the first instance. I am 
not trying to frighten anybody away from 
appealing to Selective Service for assistance in 
regard to labour supply; on the contrary, 
where assistance is needed, I appeal to you to 
take your problems up with us. But where 
you can solve your own problem within the 
plant, please do so. I am not blind to the 
fact that industry has done a great deal of this 
since 1939. But more can be done—and due 
to the over-all labour shortage this year, which 
will probably reach its peak by about October, 
more than ever must be done. 


Plan to Allocate Workers 


National Selective Service is developing a 
three-fold plan which will be of some assist- 
ence it is. 


First, some 500,000 men who have been 
rejected for service in the Armed Forces will 
be interviewed individually, with a view to 
moving them, where necessary, to more essen- 
tial employment. 

I might add that in order to speed up this 
plan arrangements have been made for Selec- 
tive Service and Employment Offices through- 
out Canada to stay open when necessary during 
evenings. 


Second, the Compulsory Transfer Regula- 
tions now in effect are to. be extended to cover 
a greater number of occupations and will be 
appled more vigorously. 


Third, the Industrial Mobilization Survey 
plan will be extended to cover all industries, 
regardless of priority. The employment of all 
men aged 16 to 40 inclusive, in all industrial 
and commercial establishments will be subject 
to survey. 

These surveys will be made as rapidly as 
possible. Their primary purpose is:— 

To determine cases where men on post- 
ponement can be called for military training 
without interference with essential produc- 
tion; 

to arrange transfer to more essential jobs 
of men who are medically unfit or not call- 
able for military service for any reasons; 

to discover cases where an employer, in 
any priority, has a temporary or permanent 
surplus of men in the age groups mentioned, 
who may be moved to essential work. 

I would stress the point that in regard to 
men in the age groups mentioned, whether call- 
able for military training or not, or whether 
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married or single, all cases will be examined 
most carefully. Essential and non-essential 
industries will all be covered. 

Every effort will be made to treat fairly the 
employers and employees involved—but the 
paramount importance of war production will 
be the deciding factor. 

Workers transferred have the right to re- 
instatement in former jobs, after the emer- 
gency jpasses. 

Under certain conditions, special allowances 
will be paid to those moved to other jobs 
where hardship would be involved. 

Employers and employees may appeal de- 
cisions of these Committees to Courts of 
Referees, which are widely distributed through- 
out the country and which include representa- 
tives of labour and employers. 

The plan I have outlined will be put into 
effect immediately. . 


Selective Service Technique 


We shall continue to rely upon the estab- 
lished principles and special devices which 
have been put into effect at various times and 
which I shall outline briefly. 


Stabilization of Employment: 

(a) Continuous change in personnel is waste- 
ful of manpower. Therefore, a brake was put 
upon the speed of these changes by requiring 
an employer or an employee to conform with 
the principle of the job permit and the seven 
days’ notice of separation from employment. 

(b) In highly important industries Selective 
Service Stabilization amounts to refusal to 
permit workers to leave a given high priority 
industry, in practically any circumstances 
except ill health. 

(c) Postponement of military training has 
been related to labour needs in essential in- 
dustries. Men have been left in civilian life 
where their services are deemed essential to 
war production or essential civilian services. 
In agriculture—generally short of workers— 
postponements have been practically general. 

(d) In an extreme instance, even the volun- 
tary enlistment of men from an industry such 
as coal mining was stopped. 

(e) Equally a stabilization measure, I might 
refer to the conciliation work of the Labour 
Department in industrial disputes. Here the 
aim is to keep the wheels of industry turning, 
and to settle disputes without resort to a work 
interruption. We have had lockouts and 
strikes. We have had the loss of production 
due to work stoppages. But a comparison 
between our own experience in this war and 
the last, and between our experience in this 
war with that of other countries, indicates 
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that our employers and labour leaders have 
acted in the main with discretion and 
restraint, with a full sense of their responsi- 
bilities, and with a full realization of the 
utmost necessity of uninterrupted production. 


Workers from Unusual Sources: 


(a) It has been true of Canada that a 
substantial number of women do not ordinarily 
engage at gainful employment. These women 
early became the first additional source of 
increase to the total of workers, becoming 
employed on both a full-time and part-time 
basis. From the beginning of war to October 
last, the number of women in employment and 
in the Armed Forces increased by 487,000, 
bringing the total to slightly over a million. 
I wish to pay tribute to our Canadian women 
and the part they have played in the war 
effort. 

(b): Members of the Armed Services, in 
several instances, where they could be spared 
from military duties, have been given leave 
to help agriculture or industry. 

(c) We have secured workers from mis- 
cellaneous sources—prisoners of war, conscien- 
tious objectors, Indians from reserves, part- 
time workers for a few hours a day, and other 
different categories of workers have been 
placed in employment under special arrange- 
ments to overcome shortages. Particularly has 
agriculture benefited from these sources, 
although manufacturing and trade have also 
secured a great many hours not otherwise 
available. 


Transfers from Less Essential to More Essen- 
tial Jobs: 

(a) Through a system of voluntary appeals, 
many workers were induced to move from 
work of less importance to more essential 
occupations. . 

(b) A system of compulsory transfers was 
inaugurated a year ago, of male employees to 
high priority work. 


Priorities and Direction: 

The adoption of a priority system two years 
ago laid the foundation for both negative and 
positive compulsion. At one and the same 
time it placed us in a position where labour 
available for engagement could be diverted to 
the most important job offering; while in 
1943 it provided a basis for the start of our 
system of compulsory transfers. Also, it has 
indicated the points at which pressure should 
be applied, when choosing among competitive 
demands for workers. 


Mobility of Labour: 
With our distances, shortages of manpower 
may develop locally, while workers are avail- 
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able elsewhere. Mobility of labour becomes 
vitally important when you are reduced to a 
situation where every last worker counts. 
Through assistance by way of transportation 
and special grants, we have overcome most of 
the natural difficulties, even the workers’ 
inclinations, standing in the way of making 
our working forces as mobile as necessary. We 
have moved men and women by the thousands 
—frequently over long distances, and fre- 
quently, I would add, with the co-operation, 
financial and otherwise, of industrial manage- 
ment. 


Trade Training: 


The War Emergency Training Program 
(now the Vocational Training Program) has 
given training courses to 340,000 workers, to 
fit them for specialized work. We had been 
sadly deficient in trade training for 10 years 
before the war started. By methods of inten- 
sive training this lack of skill has been over- 
come in large measure. Such training has 
assisted industry to make more extensive use 
of latent woman-power. 


Dovetaiing of Employment: 

We have dovetailed employment. We have 
induced urban dwellers to help the farmers 
during their vacation or on holidays. We 
have induced farmers to help industry during 
the off-season on the land. There always is, 
of course, a good deal of dovetailing of 
employment in Canada, but I think it may be 


claimed that it never before existed to any-. 


thing like the same extent as during the last 
two years. 


Labour-Management Committees: 


The Labour Department has given encour- 
agement to the establishment of labour- 
management production committees. By in- 
creasing the joint interest of management and 
_ labour in production, these committees per- 
form a useful purpose in increasing production, 
with the mutual consent and co-operation of 
the two partners to industry. 


Industrial Mobilization Surveys: 

Under the Industrial Mobilization Survey 
plan, there has been provided an orderly 
system for withdrawing men from pice ae for 
the Armed Forces. 


Administrative Machinery: 

To carry through Selective Service on the 
civilian front without duplicating administra- 
tion, we took over, expanded and completed 
organization of the employment service then 
being set up under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. We doubled the points with 
local Employment and Selective Service Offices 
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and I think we may add still more. Staff has 
been greatly increased. 

We have made the employment offices the 
focal point of manpower problems for civilian 
employment. We believe this has made for 
much better integration of our several plans, 
better handling of our problems in the long 
run. If the offices have not given perfect 
service, then one need point only to the hectic 
ganditions they had to face, that they were 
called into being over night and that even we, 
in relation to our own staff, have had to face 
manpower shortages. We do feel the local 
offices have acquitted themselves rather well 
in the circumstances. 


Consultative Machinery: 


Through a system of boards, advisory com- 
mittees and Courts of Referees, we have drawn 
very heavily on the advice and rich experience 
of those who know industry—employers and 
trade unions. And the guidance and advice 
we have received has been simply invaluable. 
To them a large part of any success through 
Selective Service rightfully belongs. 

In outline, I have given the principles on 
which Selective Service in action has rested. 
As long as the war lasts, critical labour needs 
must be met by one or other or several of 
these principles being applied—with the addi- 
tion of new devices as required. They may 
all look fairly simple, but they are not always 
so simple when an effort is made to put them 
into effect. Plans such as we have employed 
can only work if there is almost unanimous 
consent and support on the part of the popula- 
tion. This we have had, in very large 
measure; we hope that support will continue 
till the war’s end. 


National Selective Service in Post-war Era 


Although we must allow nothing to distract 
our attention from the supreme purpose of 
making victory a reality, nevertheless it is not 
inappropriate to ask, what of National 
Selective Service in the post-war era? Will 
National Selective Service survive the war in 
its present form? If it will not, then will any 
parts of it survive? 

The Minister of Labour has stated more 
than once that he feels the compulsory features 
of Selective Service will disappear rapidly 
once the war is won: This follows from two 
considerations: first of all, it is doubtful that 
the same need for compulsory direction of 
workers will exist after the war. 

But perhaps the over-riding consideration 
is the second: that in a democracy like our 
own, while the citizens are quite prepared to 
co-operate with governmental direction and 
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compulsion in wartime, in normal times they 
would probably threaten rebellion if compul- 
sion were continued for long. 

Even though compulsion may not be possible 
following the war—it may not be necessary 
and probably would be undesirable—a great 


deal of the experience of Selective Service will | 


be of inestimable value in the post-war world. 
I might briefly particularize :— 


Employment Service Machinery 


At the beginning of the war we had employ- 
ment offices operated by the provinces, with 
federal financial assistance. I think it was 
largely through failure. of the public to realize 
what a well-equipped, well-staffed and well- 
financed public employment service could 
mean to our economy, that we had failed to 
set up a proper national employment service. 
Under the urgings of war, however, we have 
done this, although the organization had to be 
built over-night, as I have said—premises and 
staff had to be acquired, on short notice; staff 
training had to be given in a minimum of 
time; and so forth. Perhaps our employment 
service will be even better by reason of the 
earnestness which had to be thrown into its 
formation. Certain it is that the wartime 
experience it has gained should prove to be 
extremely helpful during the period of re- 
adjustment after the war, and even beyond 
that period. We have within the staff of over 
5,000 men and women in the 5 regional and 
230 local offices, a wealth of experience to 
meet any employment emergency which arises 
following the war. 

Even though our employment office per- 
sonnel may have had to carry out regulations 
and Jaws which at times appeared somewhat 
irritating, it is to be hoped that they have 
developed a sense of confidence, a feeling of 
goodwill, among the employers of Canada, so 
that after the war employers will regard the 
employment service as their friends and ad- 
visers in all employment matters. In the re- 
adjustment of workers from one industry to 
another and from one district to another, 
from military to civilian life, the lessons 
learned the hard way during the war should 
make the task very much simpler. This, then, 
is one of the chief gains arising out of Selec- 
tive Service. 

As with Employment “Service, so in the 
field of trade training have we acquired a 
great deal of experience. Undoubtedly train- 
ing will be a heavy factor in post-war re- 
establishment. Discharged members of the 
Forces will have to be trained. Civilians who 
have worked on specialized war jobs will have 
_ to be re-trained. Our experience in war-time 
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training should certainly equip us to handle 
this job—to handle it in much better fashion 
than we were equipped to handle the war- 
training job when we first started. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Unemployment Insurance Fund now 
stands at more than $200,000,000. It is a 
comfort to know that we have this fund of 
over two hundred million dollars contributed 
by employees, by employers and by the Gov- 
ernment, to give us that much of a back-log 
to meet the periods of unemployment during 
the re-adjustment from war to peace-time 
production. 


General Post-war Employment Problems 


It is not my intention to go into the 
various schemes being considered to ensure 
full employment in the post-war era. As you 
know, the Government proposes a new depart- 
ment to handle general problems of recon- 
struction, whose main responsibility will be 
the post-war re-settlement. Nevertheless, the 
Department of Labour will have the duty of 
co-operating in regard to all programs, and 
I would consider it probable that as Selective 
Service has been our responsibility during the 
war, manpower and woman-power problems 
will still be a heavy responsibility of ours 
when the war is over. 

We have made a small start in this direc- 
tion, even at this early date. Already we 
are undertaking the placement, through the 
Selective Service offices, of members of. the 
Armed Forces who are being discharged. We 
have a joint committee, with the Department 
of Pensions and National Health and the 
Armed Forces, to deal with the employment 
problems of veterans. Here again we are 
acquiring an experience which will provide a 
foundation for handling the larger task when 
general demobilization is carried through. 

Also, in the Labour Department we are 
setting up a system of surveys in regard to 
post-war employment possibilities. This, too, 
will provide a background for our new respon- 
sibilities after hostilities cease. 

Those who have studied the problem are 
optimistic in regard to post-war employment 
possibilities. They point to the shortage of 
civilian goods; to the building, railway, high- 
way and other construction interrupted by | 
the war; to the new industrial developments— 
in aircraft, in plastics, in railway and auto- 
mobile transportation, and so forth—as pro- 
mising vistas of employment. We all sin- 
cerely hope that the feverish activity of the 
war may be followed by a normal and healthy 
prosperity lasting for years. 
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I do feel, and I say it with all sincerity, 
that National Selective Service will leave to 
the Department of Labour a heritage of 
administrative machinery and administrative 
experience which should contribute mightily 
in the direction of assisting in that period of 
full employment which the experts predict, 
and for which we all sincerely pray. 
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Now I conclude with a sincere word of 
thanks for the very wonderful co-operation 
given by employers to our organization dur- 
ing these times of tests and with a definite 
promise that our offices and our staffs will 
spare no effort to give real and helpful service 
to you employers so that your difficulties will 
be lessened, and thank you for your kind 
attention. 





New Class Callable for Military Service 


yt RECENT Order in Council (P.C. 4238) 
extends the age and marital classes desig- 
nated for the purpose of the National Selective 
Service Mobilization Regulations to include 
men born in the year 1926. Men in this group, 
however, will be served with “Order-Medical 
xamination” as they reach the age of eighteen 
years and six months. 

Those callable for military service now 
include every man who was born in any of 
the years 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922, 192i, 
1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914 and 1913, 


and every man who was born in any of the 
years 1912, 1911, 1910, 1909, 1908, 1907, 1906, 
1905, 1904, 1903 or 1902, who was on the 
fifteenth day of July, nineteen hundred and 
forty, a widower without child or children or 
a judicially separated or an unmarried man 
or who has since the said date been divorced or 
judicially separated or become a widower with- 
out child or children. 

It is estimated that 104,000 men born in 
1926 will reach the age of 184 years between 
July 1, 1944 and June 30, 1945. 





Amendment to National Registration Regulations 


ce order to facilitate the work of the 
branches of the armed services charged with 
the duty of apprehending deserters and 
absentees without leave, an amendment has 
been made in the National Registration Regu- 
lations empowering members of such branches 
to require persons to produce their registra- 
tion certificates. (P.C. 3205, June 9, 1944.) 


The amended section reads as follows: 


“Any person may at any time after the 
registration period be accosted by any peace 
officer, police officer or constable, member in 
uniform of a designated corps or any other 
person designated for the purpose by the 
Minister, the Chief Registrar for Canada or 
the Attorney General of any province of 
Canada and questioned as to whether or not 
he is registered and as to whether or not he 
belongs or has belonged to the armed forces. 


It shall be the duty of any person so accosted 
to answer truthfully all relevant questions 
put to him concerning his registration and his 
membership (if any) in the armed forces. 
, on being questioned by any peace officer, 
police officer or constable or any other person 
designated as aforesaid, other than a member 
of a designated corps, he answers untruthfully 
or evasively, or if the officer questioning shall 
have reasonable ground to believe that his 
answers are untruthful or evasive, the officer 
may detain such person and take him before 
a justice of the peace to be dealt with accor- 
ding to law. If, upon questioning a person, a 
member in uniform of a designated corps 
reasonably suspects that such person is a 
deserter from or has absented himself without 
leave from the armed forces, it shall be lawful 
for him, if no peace officer can be immedi- 
ately met with, to apprehend such person and 
forthwith to bring him before a justice of the 
peace to be dealt with according to law.” 





Health Services in Canada 


Report of Medical Procurement and Assignment Board 


REPORT on the health service of Canada, 

resulting from a survey carried out by 
the Canadian Medical Procurement and Assign- 
ment Board, was tabled in the House of 
Commons recently by the Hon. J. L. Ralston, 
Minister of National Defence. 

The Board was established in July, 1942, 
its primary function being to secure physicians 
for the armed forces and at the same time to 
endeavour to preserve adequate medical 
services for the civilian population. It con- 
sisted of the directors of medical services from 
the three branches of the armed services and 
of representatives from Government depart- 
ments, National Selective Service, and the 
Canadian Medical Association. 

In January, 1943, a survey was launched 
with the purpose of discovering the number of 
physicians, dentists, nurses, etc., and their 
availability for appointment to the armed 
forces. Studies were also made into the fields 
of public health, medical schools, industrial 
medicine, hospital personnel and _ facilities, 
dental services, etc. Every community in 
Canada was investigated. The resulting report 
contains the findings of the survey, with the 
Board’s recommendations. 


Medical Manpower 


In March, 1943, Canada’s medical population 
totalled 12,235, the report states. Of this num- 
ber 3,006 were in the’ Armed Forces. Of the 
remaining 9,229 physicians, 8,614 were active 
while 615 were living in retirement. 

By March 1, 1944, the number of doctors in 
military service had increased to 3,589. 

The report points out that there has been a 
steadily growing demand on the services of 
physicians under war-time conditions. In an 
average year there are between five and six 
hundred disabling illnesses per one thousand 
population, that is illnesses which involve 
absence from work and usual occupation. On 
the average, 3 per cent of the population is 
disabled on account of sickness each day 
during the year. This means that on any day 
over 350,000 persons are unable, by reason of 
illness, to pursue their usual occupations. 

The annual number of deaths in Canada 
each year exceeds 110,000 and the annual 
number of confinements exceeds 250,000. 

Since 1989 there has been a 10 per cent 
increase in the number of patients treated in 
hospitals and a like increase in the birth rate. 
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Of the active Canadian physicians still in 
civil life, only 41-7 per cent are under forty- 
five years of age. The older physicians, 
particularly that group who were too old to 
enlist, have had to assume an increasingly 
heavy burden. Some areas in Canada will be 
found to have been more denuded of physicians 
than others—some to the danger point. 

In March, 1943, Canada’s civilian population 
was estimated at 11,861,159, being served by 
§,614 physicians, or one per each 1,261 persons. 

In March, 1943:— 

Prince Edward Island had 52 physicians, or 

one to 1,659 persons; 

Nova Scotia had 366 physicians, or one to 

1,450 persons; 

New Brunswick had 198 physicians, or one 

to 2,136 persons; 

Quebec had 2,681 physicians, or one to 1,206 

persons; 

Ontario had 3,326 physicians, or one to 1,068 

persons; 

Manitoba had 473 physicians, or one to 1,438 

persons; 

Saskatchewan had 408 physicians, or one to 

2,078 persons; 

Alberta had 460 physicians, or one to 1,626 

persons; and 

British Columbia had 650 physicians, or one 

to 1,168 persons. 


The report recommends that “freezing” and 


moving of doctors for the war be controlled 
by the Canadian Medical Procurement and 
Assignment Board, and that the Board be 
given “the same powers with respect to the 
disposal ‘of medical personnel as National 
Selective Service has for the disposal of other 
personnel.” It further suggests that each prov- 
ince be requested to grant interim licences to 
practice to military doctors serving in that 
province who may be called upon to render 
services to civilians; and that medical officers 
of the Armed Forces be encouraged and 
permitted to assist civilian medical practi- 
tioners whenever and wherever possible con- 
sistent with their military duties. 


(The Minister stated that action had been 
taken in regard to this last reeommendation 
with the co-operation of the provinces, and 
that a limited number of military medical 
personnel was being made available to civilian 
communities where needs for medical services 
were “very exceptional and urgent’’.) 
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Medical Schools 


In pre-war years the nine medical schools of 
Canada graduated an average of 491 students 
annually. In spite of a decline of 18-5 per 
cent in the number of full-time instructors, 
due to enlistments, the schools have accelerated 
their curriculum, practically eliminating holi- 
day periods, and are now turning out approxi- 
mately 546 graduates every eight months. 


Public Health 


The public health services of Canada— 
federal, provincial and municipal, were care- 
fully examined and surveyed by experts in 
the public health field. The present personnel 
of the Federal, Provincial and local Health 
Departments, is to be considered as a war- 
time minimum if the measure of health 
protection which is now being given is to be 
maintained, the Report states. 

The staffs of the mental hospitals and the 
tuberculosis sanatoria have been depleted 
almost to the danger point. The reporting 
committee is satisfied that no further depletion 
can be made of the existing staffs without 
dangerously jeopardizing the welfare of the 
patients cared for in these institutions. 


Hospital Personnel and Facilities 


Canada now possesses 1,220 hospitals with 
119,019 beds and cribs, and 6,766 bassinets. 
The percentage of the population treated in 
hospitals in 1940 varied from 7-2 per cent in 
Prince Edward Island to 12-9 per cent in 
British Columbia. 

Hospital personnel has been very seriously 
depleted by the War, the Report indicates. 
In addition to the enlistment of doctors and 
nurses, there has been a tremendous turnover 
of staff, amongst both skilled and semi-skilled 
workers. This has meant not only consider- 
able disorganization but actual loss in 
efficiency of operation. 

To remedy this situation, the Board proposes 
that regional wage levels be set for classes 
of employees engaged in comparable work, 
that hospitals paying these approved wages 
should be able to look to National Selective 
Service for the necessary staff which would be 
“frozen” in employment, and that hospitals 
be subsidized by the Federal Government, 
where necessary, to meet these standardized 
wage requirements. It is also recommended 
that hospital strikes of any kind be declared 
illegal, that chronic absenteeism be considered 
as an offence punishable by law, and that a 
large percentage of women now engaged in 
non-essential activities could be transferred to 
essential activities. 
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The Report shows the distribution of hos- 
pitals and then devotes considerable attention 
to the post-war hospitalization needs of 
Canada, having particular reference to the 
possibility of health insurance and how it 
would affect the hospital problem. 


Industrial Medicine 


All war industries in Canada were studied, 
either by questionnaire or visitation or both, 
from the point of view of the health facilities 
they provide. It was found that there are 
6,500 factories in Canada with fifteen or more 
employees. 

The Report indicates those manufacturing 
establishments which employ either whole- 
time or part-time physicians and nurses. It 
also indicates those which do not do so. 

Of the 404 physicians engaged in industry, 
112 are devoting their full time to the service, 
229 are devoting part time, while 63 perform 
some service on a fee basis. 

Twenty-nine factories employing from 1,000 
to 3,000 employees were found to be without 
physicians, full-time or part-time. The findings 
of the Survey emphasize that a great many 
employees do not receive the benefits of in- 
dustrial medical care “which they would and 
should receive if there were a _ substantial 
increase in the number of physicians and 
nurses engaged in industrial medicine.” 

The report’s recommendations in regard to 
industrial medicine are as follows: 

1. That a decision should be reached as to 
whether employees of industries now without 
health supervision should receive supervision 
as provided for in Dominion Order in Council 
No. 1550. 

2. That the Canadian Medical Procurement 
and Assignment Board be authorized to provide 
physicians and nurses as required to industry. 

That great care be exercised in removing 
As ‘replacing physicians engaged in industry, 
bearing in mind the great importance that 
health plays to industrial output. 


4. That full time and part time physicians 
working in industries be provided with the 
necessary nurse assistance. 

5. That provision be made for medical direc- 
tion in factories where nurses are working 
alone. 

6. That the part time services of physicians 
at the rate of one hour per week per one 
hundred employees and full time services at 
the rate of one physician for 3,000, employees, 
at the factory be accepted as the standard for 
determining medical supervision in.industry. 


Nurses 


The report puts the number of nurses in 
Canada at 52,488, and indicates a waiting 
list for the armed forces of 3,741. 

Of the total number registered, 22,136 nurses 
were employed as nurses. In addition 16,818 
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reported that they were available for full time, 
yart time, or emergency nursing. 


An additional 27,051 registered nurses, that 


is about 52 per cent of the total registrants, 
stated that they were engaged in employment 
other than nursing. Of these 25,298 are house- 
wives. 

Of the total registration, 42,159 of the nurses 
reporting graduated in 1920 or since. 

Among a number of proposals on this sub- 
ject, it is recommended that closer control 
over the supply and distribution of nurses be 
maintained. Steps should be taken to ensure 
all nurses receiving salaries that are com- 
mensurate with their responsibilities and that 
compare favourably with wartime © salary 
scales. It is suggested that as much use as 
possible be made of nurses available for part- 
time duty. It will be noted that 84 per cent 
of the nurses who have left the profession since 
December 31, 1939, have done so to be mar- 
ried. Many cf these and other married nurses 
are returning to the profession, and give 
valuable service. Adjustments on a part-time 
basis are frequently necessary. 


Dental Services 


As of February, 1948, there were 3,284 
dentists in Canada attempting to serve approx- 
imately eleven million people, or at the ratio 
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of one dentist to every 3,447 persons, the 
report states. 

As of the same date, there were 1,019 
dentists in the Canadian Dental Corps. 


Dental manpower available for civilian ser- 
vices had been reduced by 21:4 per cent 
since 1939. 


The report advocates the establishment of a 
procurement and assignment board for 
dentists and dental technical personnel. It 
considers that for the duration of the war all 
dentists at present practising in Canada 
should be fixed in their present locations and 
only allowed to change on the approval of the 
provincial dental advisory committee; and 
that in the interests of civilian dental services 
cognizance should be taken of the serious 
situation regarding dental supplies. Finally it 
recommends that dental personnel for civilian 
services be not reduced below 70 per cent of 
the pre-war level and that in any province 
where this level has been reached no further 
dental enlistment be permitted. 


Scope of Report 


The report is voluminous and detailed in its 
factual findings, containing approximately 
350,000 words. It is available from the King’s 
Printer, Ottawa. 


Child Labour on Farms in the United Kingdom 


f eee defence regulation concerning the em- 
ployment of children over 12 years of age 
in agriculture in Great Britain, which was 
issued in May, 1942, has been amended to 
prohibit children between 12 and 14 being 
employed in lifting sugar-beets or by gang- 
masters. 

The regulation permits a child over 12 to 
be exempted from attendance at school for 
20 half-days in any year if the permission 
of the parent or guardian has been obtained. 
In cases of emergency, to meet urgent seas- 
onal needs, inspectors are empowered to grant 
exemptions beyond this prescribed limit. 

No child may be employed more than four 
hours in any half-day nor more than seven 


hours in any full day, nor more than 36 hours 
in any week. A break of at least one hour 
must follow a period of four hours work. In 
a Board of Education circular issued on May 
5, war agricultural executive committees were 
asked to discourage the employment of chil- 
dren under 14 until all other sources of labour 
were exhausted. 

Suitable clothing, footwear and supervision 
were required by the regulation. Schools are 
being used as the picking-up point for the 
children to eliminate the problem of transport 
facilities. Local education authorities have- 
been asked to fix the eight weeks of school 
holidays at such times as will best meet agri- 
cultural needs. 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 


List of Decisions 


a eats National War Labour Board recently 
issued decisions in the following cases:— 
Messrs. Acme Plumbing and Heating Service, 
Barr & Anderson Limited, B. Boe Limited, 
F. N. Hamilton, Sidney Hall, Gordon Latham, 
Leek & Co. Ltd., Mitchell Bros. Plumbing, 
Heating and Sheet Metal Co. Ltd., O. S. 
McMorran, David W. Ross Co., San-O-Heat 
Limited, Stewart & Phillips (Vancouver) Ltd., 
Weeks & Co. Ltd., Fred Welsh & Son, all of 
Vancouver, B.C., and United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters of the 
United States and Canada, Local 170. 

Master Plumbers of Kitchener and Waterloo 
and United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of the United 
States and Canada, Local 527. 

Toronto Metal Spinning Limited and United 
Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. 

Winnipeg Free Press Company Limited and 
South Company, Limited and Compositors, 
Pressmen and Stereotypers’ Union. 

Canadian International Paper Company and 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers and International 
Brotherhood ‘of Paper Makers. 

Dominion Textile Company Limited, “the 
Montreal Cottons Limited, and Locals 100 and 
102 of the United Textile Workers of America. 

New York Central System, Pere Marquette 
Railway Company, Wabash Railroad, Great 
Northern Railway, Vancouver, Victoria and 
Eastern Railway and Navigation Company, 
Nelson and Fort Sheppard Railway, and the 
Midland Railway of Manitoba and Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
Order of Railway Conductors, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance-of-Way Employees, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America, Federated 
Shop Trades, International Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Oilers. 

The E. B. Eddy Company Limited (Hull, 
Quebec) and International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers and 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 


J. R. Booth, Limited (Ottawa)) and Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers and International Bro- 
therhood of Paper Makers. 

Defence Industries Limited (Verdun Works 
and Westmount Tool Works) and International 
Association of Machinists, Lode 1594. 

Paton Manufacturing Company, Limited 
(Sherbrooke, Que.) and Textile Workers’ 
Organizing Committee (C.I1.O.). 

Howard Smith Paper Mills Limited (Corn- 
wall Division) and International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill workers and 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 

Eddy Match Company Limited and Cana- 
dian Splint and Lumber Corporation Lmited 
(Pembroke, Ontario) and United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Locals 
2823 and 1775. 

Hull Printing Company (Winnipeg, Man.) 
and Typographical Union No. 191 and Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union No. 87. 

Sutton-Horsley Limited (Toronto, Ont.) and 
Local 1673, International Association of Ma- 
chinists. . 

Hiram Walker & Sons Limited (Windsor, 
Ont.) and Distillery, Rectifying and Wine 
Workers’ International Union, Local 61. 

Dominion Textile Company, Limited and 
Federation Nationale Catholique du Textile, 
Inc. 

Canadian National Railways (Western Re- 
gion) and the Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
System, Division No. 43. 

Western Canada Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
Association and Drumheller Coal Operators 
Limited and United Mine Workers of America, 
District 18. 

King Edward Hotel Barber Shop and Service 
Barber Shops Limited and Association of 
Journeymen Barbers of Toronto. 

Price Brothers and Company, Limited, and 
La Federation Nationale Catholique de l’in- 
dustrie du Bois du Canada, Ine. 

Northern Electric Company Limited. 

Anaconda American Brass Limited and 
Canada Strip Mill Limited (New Toronto, 
Ont.) and Industrial Union of Copper and 
Brass Workers, Local No. 1. 
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Re: Messrs. Acme Plumbing & Heating Service, Barr & Anderson, 
Limited, B. Boe Limited, F. N. Hamilton, Sidney Hall, Gordon 
Latham, Leek & Co. Ltd., Mitchell Bros. Plumbing, Heating & Sheet 
Metal Co. Ltd., O. S. McMorran, David W. Ross Co.,: San-O-Heat 
Limited, Stewart & Phillips (Vancouver) Ltd., Weeks & Co. Ltd., 
Fred Welsh & Son, all of Vancouver, B.C., and United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters of the United States and 


Canada, Local 170. 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Association from a decision 
of the British Columbia Regional Board dated 
December 17, 19438, refusing an application 
under P.C. 5963 for an increase in the basic 
rate to plumbers and steamfitters and helpers 
in Vancouver and for the inauguration of 
vacations with pay. Leave to appeal was 
granted by the Regional Board. 

These journeymen and helpers are em- 
ployed in general construction and repair 
work. The application sought the restoration 
of the $1.25 rate prevailing in 1930 for plumbers 


dismiss the appeal. 


and steamfitters, as well as a_ substantial 
increase for helpers (from 624c to $1.00). The 
basic rate paid to journeymen was $1.124 per 
hour. The Regional Board found that local 
comparisons did not warrant any increase in 
the current rates and that conditions pre- 
vailing in 1980 were not present to-day. Nor 
did it feel that in this type of employment 
it should direct employers to grant vacations 
with pay. 

We do not feel that we can on any sound 
basis interfere with the decision and we must 


- June 9, 1944. 


Re: Master Plumbers of Kitchener and Waterloo and United Association 
of Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters of the United States and 


Canada, Local 527. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the master plumbers 
of Kitchener and Waterloo from a decision 
of the Ontario Regional Board directing a 
basic hourly rate of 90 cents to journeymen 
plumbers and steamfitters in that area. The 
journeymen involved are engaged in con- 
struction and general repair work and are not 
employed as industrial mechanics. The deci- 
sion is dated October 29, 1943, and was made 
under Section 25 of P.C. 5963. Leave was 
given by the Regional Board to bring this 
appeal. 

- We have on several occasions expressed the 
view that we would not interfere with the 
decision of a Regional Board under Section 


25 when there was involved an estimation 
of comparative wages upon the basis of local 
comparisons. But in this case it is not clear 
whether the Regional Board proceeded upon 
the basis of journeymen rates prevailing in 
comparable districts, or upon a comparison of 
rates paid in the construction trade with those 
paid to these classifications in industry 
generally. That being the case, we feel free 
to make our own comparisons in the building 
trades in various localities. On the basis of 
these, we arrive at a-basic rate of 85 cents 
(exclusive of cost of living bonus). 


We consequently allow the appeal to this 
extent. 
June 9, 1944. 


Re: Toronto Metal Spinning Limited and United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


It is apparent that the Regional Board has 
given careful consideration to all the questions 
involved in this case. In view of the fact 
that there was an agreement between the 
parties to make a time study, and which study 
is now being made, we think the results of such 


study should have been considered before the 
application was made. 


In any event, however, it is apparent that 
the Regional Board considered fully all the 
questions of comparability on a proper basis. 
We, therefore, see no reason to interfere and 
this appeal will be dismissed. 


June 12, 1944. 
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Re: Winnipeg Free Press Company, Limited, and Southam Company, 
Limited, and Compositors, Pressmen and Stereotypers Union 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from the Finding and 
Direction of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Manitoba directing the employer to main- 
tain without change the cost of living bonus 
presently paid employees and directing the 
employer to inaugurate the system of annual 
vacations with pay. 

This appeal was restricted to the second 
direction quoted above, namely, the inaugura- 
tion of holidays with pay for the employees. 
For the employer, it was urged first, that the 
application by the employees for holidays 
with pay was contrary to the spirit of an 
agreement signed between the employer and 


the employees a month earlier. Second, that 
by reason of the other terms of the agree- 
ment and the conditions therein provided, a 
system of holidays with pay could not be 
given. The employees on the other hand 
state that at the time the agreement was 
signed it was clearly indicated to the employer 
that an application of this nature would be 
made to the Regional Board. We must 
assume that these matters which are questions 
of fact were fully considered by the Regional 
Board and disposed of by it. We see no 
reason why its finding should be reversed. 
The appeal will, therefore, be dismissed. 


-June 13,, 1944. 


Re: Canadian International Paper Company and International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers and International 


Brotherhood of Paper Makers 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by way of appeal 
from a decision of the Quebec Regional 
Board dated March 15, 1944 refusing a joint 
request for wage increases to 26 hourly rated 
employees. 

The matter follows an earlier general appli- 
cation under P.C. 5963 by which the Unions 
asked for equalization of the rates paid in 
the Company’s mills with the rates prevail- 
ing in the newsprint mills located in Ontario. 
By decision dated December 22, 1943, the 
Regional Board ordered a_ general 5-cent 
increase “except in cases where the Petitioners 
have requested less”, that is, where the differ- 
ential between the Ontario rate and Quebec 


rate was less than 5 cents. The latter was 
the case of the classifications involved in this 
appeal. 

It is contended on this application that 
these classifications are not altogether com- 
parable with those in Ontario and that the 
full 5 cent increase should now be extended 
to this small group to restore established intra- 
plant differentials. . 

Having to decide the appeal under section 
20 (1) (a) of P.C. 9384 as amended, we must 
say that in the circumstances described, we 
are unable to find anything of the nature of 
a “gross inequality” and the application must 


be dismissed. 
June 12, 1944. 


Re: Dominion Textile Company Limited, The Montreal Cottons Limited 
and Locals 100 and 102 of the United Textile Workers of America 


Reasons for Decision 


Locals 100 and 102 of the United Textile 
Workers of America seek leave to appeal from 
the decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
of the Province of Quebec refusing to hear 
applications on behalf of the said textile 
workers until the Union had clearly estab- 
lished its right to act as bargaining agent for 
the employees in question. 

_On October 5, 1943, this Board dismissed an 
appeal asserted by the same Union on applica- 
tions for the same purposes relating to the 
same employees for the reason that at that 
time the rights of the said Union to represent 
the employees had not been established. On 
that occasion the status of the Union was 


under consideration by Conciliation Boards 
under the Chairmanship of the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Savard. In dismissing that appeal 
this Board said: 

“Accordingly, with regret, we must dismiss 
the appeal but without prejudice to any sub- 
sequent application to the Regional Board by 
the Union when it has definitely established its 
status by the process it is now properly under- 
taking before Mr. Justice Savard or by any 
other legal process.” 


Subsequently, in the majority report of the 
said Conciliation Boards, the status of the 
Union to represent certain of the employees 
of the respondent Companies was recognized. 
The Union, therefore, on January 25 and 26, 
1944, submitted new applications (this time 
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pursuant to the provisions of Order in Council 


P.C. 9384) to the Regional War Labour Board 
of the Province of Quebec. On February 83, 
1944, the Labour Relations Act of the Prov- 
ince of: Quebec came into force. This fact in 
our opinion fully justified the Regional War 
Labour Board of the Province of Quebec in 
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requiring the Union to obtain from the Quebec 


_ Labour Relations Board proper certificate that 


it represents the employees before dealing with 
the merits of the said applications. We think 
this decision the proper one in the circum- 
stances, The applications for leave to appeal 
are therefore refused. June 13, 1944. 


Re: New York Central System, Pere Marquette Railway Company, 
Wabash Railroad, Great Northern Railway, Vancouver, Victoria and 
Kastern Railway and Navigation Company, Nelson and Fort Sheppard 
Railway, and the Midland Railway of Man. and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, Order of Railway Conductors, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, Order of Railroad Telegraphers, Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen of America, Federated Shop Trades, International Brother- 


hood of Firemen and Oilers. 


Reasons for Decision 


The Companies named above are owned 
in the United States and operate railway 
services in Canada on railway lines either 
owned by them or under lease to them. The 
Unions above named represent certain Cana- 
dian as well as United States employees of 
these Companies. Pursuant to wage agree- 
ments of long standing the Canadian 
employees of these Companies have for many 
years been in receipt of wage rates similar to 
those paid to employees of the same Company 
outside of Canada. 


On February 11, 1944, applications were filed 
with this Board to authorize the employers to 
pay to their employees in Canada the in- 
creased wage rates payable to their employees 
in United States as provided in wage agree- 
ments signed with their employees on 
January 14 and January 17, 1944. 


In support of these applications the Unions 
represented as follows: 


(1) The Canadian lines are operated by and 
are a part of the involved railways whose 
principal operations are conducted in the 
United States. 

(2) The employees on such Canadian lines are 
employed by the involved United States 
Railways. Moreover, such employees per- 
form service identical to that performed 
by similar employees in the United States. 

(3) These employees for many years have 
been covered by system agreements goy- 
erning wages and working conditions, 
without distinction as between those 
working on lines in the United States and 
those on lines in Canada. These agree- 
ments are subject to interpretation by the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board as 
provided under the Railway Labor Act 
in the United States. 

(4) These employees are algo subject to the 
provisions of the Railroad Retirement and 
Railroad Unemployment. Insurance Acts 
in the United States and are exempte] 


from the provisions of the Canadian Un- 
employment Insurance Act. 

(5) The traffic on the Canadian lines of the 
involved railways originates for the most 
part on their United States lines and is 
destined to points in the United States. 

(6) Large sums of money are transferred an- 
nually by the involved railways from the 
United States to Canada to meet the pay- 
rolls of such employees. 


The Unions represented also: 


The attention of the Board is directed to a 
previous case which in all respects was similar 
to the present case. In December, 1941, wage 
agreements were negotiated granting increases 
in wage rates to substantially all employees, 
and vacations with pay to certain other em- 
ployees on railways in the United States. A 
petition was filed with the Board requesting 
the application of such agreements to the 
employees on the Canadian lines of the 
affected railways. On February 6, 1942, the 
Board issued an order directing that the 
agreements be approved for application on 
such railways. It should be added that no 
cost of living bonus has ever been paid to 
the employees on these lines as provided under 
various Orders in Council. 


It should be pointed out that the approval 
of the wage increases referred to in the order 
of the Board dated February 6, 1942, was 
made pursuant to Section 62 of Order in 
Council P.C. 5963. The present applications 
however must be governed by the provisions 
of Order in Council P.C. 9384, which as 
amended by Orders in Council P.C. 1727 and 
P.C. 3277, contains this Section: 


22. (1) If the National Board finds that the 
rate or range of rates payable by an 
employer for an occupational classifica- 
tion of his employees engaged in inter- 
national railway service was, at Novem- 
ber 15, 1941, pursuant to a collective 
.agreement or to a recognized practice of 
long standing, based upon a rate or range 
of rates payable to similar employees of 
that employer outside of Canada, and if 
the National Board also finds that the 
rate or range of rates outside of Canada 
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upon which the said rate or range of 
rates was based has been changed by a 
collective agreement, established practice 
or competent authority,. the National 
Board may in its sole discretion authorize 
or direct the payment of a new rate or 
range of rates for that occupational 
classification in respect of any of such 
employees engaged in international rail- 
way service based in a corresponding 
manner upon the corresponding new 
rate or range of rates payable outside of 
Canada. 

(2) Any rate or range of rates established 
under subsection 1 of this section shall 
not be taken into account by the National 
Board in considering any other applica- 
tion for changes in wage rates. 

(3) No authorization or direction may be 
made under this section by a Regional 
Board. 


The Board wishes to direct attention to 


the provisions of subsection (2) of Section 22 
t 
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above quoted, and wishes to add also that not 
only will the rate or range of rates estab- 
lished pursuant to these applications “not be 
taken into account in considering any other 
application for changes in rates” but also 
that the Board does not consider that it must 
automatically approve or authorize rates 
payable pursuant to collective agreements 
referred to in Section 22 (1). The facts and 
conditions may be such that in its discretion 
the Board may refuse to approve such 
increases. 


However, having regard to all the circum- 
stances in this particular case, the Board 
approves the wage increases sought in the 
applications, and Findings and Directions will 
issue accordingly. 


June 14, 1944. 


Re: The E. B. Eddy Company Limited (Hull, Quebec) and International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers and Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Paper Makers 


Reasons for Decision 


By leave of the Quebec Regional Board, 
the Unions bring this appeal from decisions 
under P.C. 5963 dated December 22, 1943, 
February 15, 1944 and March 30, 1944 in- 
creasing the base labour rate from 45 cents 
to 474 cents and refusing to raise the cost 
of living bonus above the weekly $2.75 being 
paid. 

The Unions first applied for the prevailing 
Ontario newsprint rate of 56 cents and later 
for the 50 cent rate directed for:the Quebec 
newsprint mills. The evidence was that the 
mill involved here is not at the moment a 
newsprint mill, but has become a specialty 
mill. The Regional Board recognized a 


differential and adopted the 474 cents base 
rate. We do not propose to interfere with 
this part of the decision. 

On the matter of the cost of living bonus, 
however, we are of the opinion that. in view 
of what was the general practice throughout 
the industry and to establish parity of rates 
with the Booth mill located next door, the 
bonus will be increased to $3.58 effective from 
October 20, 1943. Under all the circumstances 
and taking a broad view of the industry we 
have come to the conclusion that we are 
within the power given to us by P.C. 2370 
in so doing. 

There will be 
accordingly. 


findings and_ directions 


June 15, 1944. 


Re: J. R. Booth, Limited (Ottawa) and International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers and International Brother- 


hood of Paper Makers 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from 
a decision of the Ontario Regional Board 
dated March 4, 1944, under P.C. 5963 in- 
creasing the base labour rate from 45 cents 
to 50 cents. Leave to appeal was granted 
by the Regional Board. 

This mill is now very largely engaged in 
the production of specialty paper products 
and can no longer be classified as a news- 


print mill. The Company has also referred 
to the serious effect the increased rate would 
have upon the financial results of its opera- 
tions, although we must say that a full 
defence of inability to pay was not attempted. 

With this in mind and to place this mill 
in line with the Eddy mill located in Hull 
we conclude that the base rate should be 474 
cents with adjustments to be made from that 
basis. 

June 15, 1944. 
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Re: Defence Industries, Limited (Verdun Works and Westmount Tool 
Works) and International Association of Machinists, Lodge 1594 


Reasons for Decision 


By leave of the Regional Board for Quebec, 
the Union appeals from a decision dated 
January 18, 1944, refusing an application made 
under the Wartime Wages Control Order, 1948, 
P.C. 9384 for: 


(1) re-grouping certain of the existing 
classifications into five main categories 
of beginners, learners, production workers 
class “B”, production workers class “A” 
and journeymen; 


(2) wage adjustments for three  classifica- 
tions including an increase in the wage 
rates paid to electricians to the rate now 
prevailing for electricians in the con- 


struction trades; 


— 


(3) overtime on a daily basis; 


oe 


Re: 


(4) modification of the terms defining pay- 
ment of rates for charge hands and lead 
hands. 


We understand that there is an agreement 
between the parties which runs until August 31, 
1944. If these requests were granted we take 
it that the agreement would be substantially 
altered. There is also the burden of meeting 
the conditions laid down in the Wages 
Control Order. 

After careful consideration of the Union’s 
well prepared material, we fail to see upon 
what reasonable basis this Board could upset 
the Regional Board’s decision and our only 
course is to dismiss the appeal. 


June 15, 1944. 


Paton Manufacturing Company Limited (Sherbrooke, Que.) and 


Textile Workers’ Organizing Committee (C.1.O.) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from 


a decision of the Regional Board of Quebec - 


dated February 15, 1944, under P.C. 5963 with 
respect to the following: 
(1) To pay—at the rate of time-and-one-half 


the actual rate all overtime worked over 
48 hours a week. 


(2) Payment of the full cost of living bonus. 


(3) A premium of 5 cents per hour for night 
shifts. 


(4) A week’s vacation with pay under 
DB YLT 


(5) A guaranteed minimum of 55 cents per 

hour for weavers. 

We are of the opinion that the appeal 
should be dismissed in respect to items (1), 
(3), (4) and (5), but that it should be allowed 
with respect to item (2). No case was made 
out for the full bonus under Section 34 (3) 
of the governing Order in Council. 


June 15, 1944. 


Re: Howard Smith Paper Mills Limited (Cornwall Division) and Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers and 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Unions from a 
decision of the Ontario Regional Board dated 
March 8, 1944 directing the Company to pay 
a schedule of rates based upon a labour rate 
of 50 cents. The former rate was 47 cents. 
The application was for a base rate of 56 cents 
and was considered under the provisions of 
the former order P.C. 5963. Leave to appeal 
was granted by the Regional Board. 

Briefly stated the argument for the appeal 
is the contention that this mill should either 
be brought up to the prevailing Ontario news- 


print rate of 56 cents or be given the general 
5 cent increase allowed in the Quebec, New . 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia newsprint mills. 

This mill is what is called in the industry 
a “fine grades” mill. The Regional Board’s 
decision was the result of a careful investiga- 
tion of the established rate-differential between 
newsprint and “fine grades” mills as well as of 
the rate structure in this particular mill. 
Upon the basis of recognition of the differ- 
ential, the rates arrived at by the Regional 
Board cannot be disturbed and we must 


dismiss the appeal. 
June 15, 1944. 
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Re: Eddy Match Company, Limited and Canadian Splint & Lumber: 
Corporation Limited (Pembroke, Ontario) and United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, Locals 2823 and 1775 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Companies from 
a decision of the Ontario Regional Board 
dated January 22, 1944, under P.C. 5963 
directing a general hourly increase of 5 cents 
in the basic wage effective from the date of 
application, June 12, 1943. 


The application was by the Union for a 7 
cent raise in wages and an increase in the 
cost of living bonus from $3.20 to the 
maximum amount. The Regional Board’s 
decision rests upon a finding that “the basic 
wage rates are low”, but that is not enough 
to warrant its direction under section 25 of 
the Order. The Board could undertake to 
do what it did only if it found the wages to 
be low by comparison with wages in similar 
occupations in the locality or in a compar- 
able locality. 


Wages in the match-splint manufacturing 
business are unmistakingly low and the same 
can be said of wages generally in the 
Pembroke area, but a careful examination of 
the comparative data available leads to no 
other conclusion than that these companies 
were paying as much, if not more, than other 
employers in the locality and throughout the 
industry as well. 

We are of opinion that the decision under 
appeal cannot be sustained under the only 
relevant section of the order under which it 
was made, but we are prepared to give in a 
broad manner effect to a proposal made the 
Companies in the course of the protracted 
proceedings before the Regional Board and 
direct payment of a general 3 cent increase 
from October 1, 1943. There will be a find- 
ing and. direction accordingly. 

June 26, 1944. 


Re: Hull Printing Company (Winnipeg, Man.) and Pvposnaphical Union 
No. 191 and Printing Pressmen & Assistants’ Union No. 87 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Company from decisions 
dated March 1, 1944 and April 5, 1944 of the 
Manitoba Regional Board under the former 
wages control order P.C. 5963. The matter 
is before this Board by leave given below. 
The Regional Board directed payment of 
rates to journeymen, pressmen and: assistant 
pressmen of 90 cents, 79 cents and 65 cents 
respectively (inclusive of cost of living bonus 
being paid). 

The appellant is a small partnership and 
pleads its inability to pay the increased rates. 
The Regional Board established the rates 
mentioned throughout the printing industry 
in the Winnipeg area and gave some, but 
perhaps not thorough consideration to this 


particular employer’s profit position. The 
statements for the year 1943 filed in support 
of the appeal indicate a sound financial situa- 
tion but rather modest profits to the owners 
of the business, although the rates heretofore 
paid would appear to have been lower than 
those generally prevailing in the district. 

Our view is that the directions should be 
changed into authorizations to pay rates up 
to the rates established by the Regional 
Board. This will allow the parties to negotiate 
on the basis of the situation present here and 
if they cannot agree, recourse may be had to 
the Regional Board who may then give the 
question of ability to pay under the price 
ceiling closer attention in terms of this 
particular case. 

June 26, 1944. 


Re: Sutton-Horsley, Limited, (Toronto, Ontario) and Local 1673, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company has appealed a decision of 
the Ontario Regional Board dated January 10, 
1944 under P.C. 5963 which directed payment 
of full cost of living bonus effective January 1. 
1944. The Union has entered a cross appeal 
for payment of such increased bonus retro- 
active to May 27, 1943. 

Broadly speaking we have come to the con- 
clusion that the Regional Board have prop- 
erly exercised their discretion under Section 
34 (3) of the Order in Council. But we are 
of opinion that the combined remuneration 


(basic rate plus cost of living bonus) in this 
plant should not exceed in any classification 
the combined remuneration (basic rate plus 
cost of living bonus) paid by Canadian Air- 
craft Instruments and Accessories Limited to 
the same classification. Subject to this quali- 
fication, we therefore dismiss the appeal. 

Further, we do not think the Regional 
Board’s decision should be disturbed as to the 
date from which the decision is to be effective 
and the cross-appeal will be dismissed. 


June 26, 1944. 
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Re: Hiram Walker & Sons, Limited (Windsor, Ontario) 
Rectifying and Wine Workers International Union, 


Reasons for Decision 


This was a joint application under P.C. 9384 
for approval of the following provision for 
vacations with pay contained in the parties’ 
collective agreement dated July 1, 1943: 


-.. any employee who has been in the employ 
of the Employer for a period of at least one 
(1) year and less than five (5) years as of 
October 1, 1944, shall receive one week’s 
vacation with full pay at his regular rate. 
Any employee who has been in the employ 
of the Employer for five (5) years or more 
as of October 1, 1944, shall receive two weeks’ 
vacation with full pay at his regular rate. 


The practice of granting one week’s vaca- 
tion after one year’s employment was estab- 
lished prior to November 15, 1941, but the 
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and Distillery, 
Local 61 


Regional Board refused to authorize the exten- 
sion of. the vacation period& to two weeks in 
the case of employees having an employment 
record of 5 years or more. Leave to appeal 
was granted by the Regional Board and both 
the Company and the Union join in the 
appeal. 

The vacation plan proposed is one which 
is not unknown in the distillery industry, and 
on the basis of our reasons in the Colonial 
Weaving Company (L.G., 1943, p. 1492) and 
Rogers Majestic Limited (L.G., 1943, p. 1351) 
cases, we allow the appeal subject however 
to the application of the conditions of DB. 
17 except as they are altered by this decision. 

June 26, 1944. 


Re: Dominion Textile Company, Limited and Federation Nationale 
Catholique du Textile, Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Federation from 
a decision of the Quebec Regional Board 
dated February 15, 1944, under P.C. 5963 
concerning rates for maintenance employees. 

The matter is outstanding since December 9, 
1942, when the Regional Board approved a 
schedule of wage adjustments submitted by 
the Company. The rates involved in. this 
appeal were then listed as follows in the 
application: 


Title of Job or Occupation Proposed 
as included in Group Group Rate 
Cents 
Machinists, Tinsmiths, Steam- 
fitters, Millwrights, Bench 
fitters, Electricians ......... 65 
Carpentersies Madr co! willie. 623 


The Federation then applied for a direction 
to the Company to pay these rates, because 
the Company had taken the position that the 
rates proposed were the maximum of a range 
starting at 50 cents and that it should be able 


to classify its employees within the range on 


the basis of skill and efficiency. The 
Regional Board then appears to have made 
a careful study of the matter and by a final 


decision of November 9, 1943, decided that 
the employees classified as maintenance men 
should receive the single rate of 65 cents 
except carpenters who would receive 624 cents. 

The Company did not implement this 
direction nor did it take an appeal to the 
National Board although it sought and 
obtained leave to do so as far back as 
September 1, 1943. It persisted with the 
Regional Board until by the decision now 
under appeal maintenance men were divided 
into three classes with a rate for each class 
and subject to the condition that 60 per cent 
of the employees involved were to be in class 
1, 25 per cent. in class 2 and 15 per cent in 
class 3. 

We are of the view that the Company must 
implement the decision of November 9, 1943, 
and that any employee who is within the 
classification mentioned in the Company’s 
original application will receive either the 65 
cent or 625 cent basic rate as the case may 
be. -The decision will be effective from 
January 11, 1943, as provided in the decision 
of February 15, 1944. 

The appeal is therefore allowed. 


June 29, 1944. 


Re: Canadian National Railway (Western Region) and The Order of - 
Railroad Telegraphers System Division No. 43 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union for 
a direction to pay cost of living bonus to 
employees who prior to February 15, 1944, took 
compensation in lieu of vacation with pay. 


The application is dated 31st January, 1944, — 
and must, therefore, be dealt with under the 
provisions of Wartime Wages Control Order, 
1943, P.C. 9384. We find nothing in the Order 
which authorizes the Board to make a direc- 
tion with respect to the point raised. 
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However, the National War Labour Board, 
differently constituted, under date of April 17, 
1942, in Decision Bulletin No. 14 had this to 
say on the question involved here: 


Payment in Lieu of a Vacation 


This ruling shall apply only in cases in 
which prior to November 15, 1941, it was the 
established practice of an employer to grant 
vacations with pay, whether by agreement 
or on a voluntary basis, and because of war 
production requirements an employer finds it 
necessary to retain an employee in service 
during the usual vacation period, in which 
event either of the following methods may 
be arranged without contravening the provi- 
sions of P.C. 8253: 
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1. an employee may be paid, with respect 
to the period of such lost vacation and 
in addition to his regular earnings, the 
vacation allowance he would otherwise 
have received; 


2. an employee may be allowed to accum- 
ulate vacation time—credit to be taken 


when he can be conveniently released 
from his duties. 


We find no reason for disagreeing with the 
contents of D.B. 14, which it will be noted is 
permissive on the matter involved: here. 

We trust that the parties can settle the 
dispute under the terms of their Collective 
Agreement. 


June 29, 1944, 


Re: Western Canada Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association and Drum- 
heller Coal Operators, Limited and United Mine Workers of America, 


District 18 


Reasons for Decision 


This matter is in the form of an appeal by 
the operators from the Royal Commission 
appointed pursuant to P.C. 8020 (October 14, 
1943) to investigate coal mine wages in Alberta 
and British Columbia and sitting as a Regional 
Board under the Terms of P.C. 8620 (Novem- 
ber 10, 1943). Leave to appeal was given by 
the Commission. 


In its interim report dated November 17, 
1943, the Commission directed an increase of 
$1 per day to all “persons engaged in manual 
employment. not above the rank of 
Foreman or comparable rank”. By final report 


dated January 24, 1944, the Commission de- 
clined to deal with an application by the 
operators for permission to increase wages to 
non-manual employees covered by the wages 
control order. This application is now before 
this Board. 

We have dealt with wage increases to clerical 
and other non-manual classifications in District 
26 by finding and direction allowing payment 
not exceeding $25 per month above the rates 
established under P.C. 9384. There will be a 
similar disposal made of this matter to be 
effective from May 1, 1944. 


June 26, 1944. 


Re: King Edward Hotel Barber Shop and Service Barber Shops, Limited 


and Association of Journeymen Barbers of Toronto 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


We are satisfied that the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario has given this 
matter proper consideration and investigation. 


On the hearing of this appeal the appellants 
have not established inability to pay. 


The appeals are dismissed. 


June 13, 1944. 


Re: Price Brothers and Company, Limited, and La Federation Nationale 
Catholique de l’industrie du Bois du Canada, Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral) 
So far as this Board is concerned, we think 


the application made on June 23 was a new 
application or a renewal of the earlier applica- 


tion; we are satisfied that the Regional War 
Labour Board for Quebec exercised its discre- 
tion properly in refusing retroactively, there- 
fore we dismiss the appeal. 

May 22, 1944. 
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Re: Northern Electric Company, Limited 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from a decision of the Ontario 
Regional Board refusing approval of an exten- 
sion of an established vacation plan whereby 
employees having completed 21 years of service 
would receive 3 weeks’ vacation with pay. 


Although the extension has been approved 


by three other Regional Boards, the Ontario 


Board thought that the time was inopportune 
for an extension such as the one applied for. 
We shall not interfere with the decision and 


the appeal will be dismissed. 
July 5, 1944. 


Re: Anaconda American Brass Limited and Canada Strip Mill Limited 
(New Toronto, Ontario.) and Industrial Union of Copper and Brass 


Workers, Local No. 1 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
decision of the Ontario Regional Board dated 
January 26, 1944, refusing an application under 
P.C. 5963 to increase cost-of-living bonus from 
$3.20 to the maximum amount of $460. The 
Regional Board gave leave to appeal. 

The bonus paid by the employers was 
calculated on the rise in the cost-of-living 
index number above the index number for 
September, 1940, when the “last general in- 
crease in wage rates” took place. The result 
ig that the Regional Board had no power to 


direct "an increase under section 34 (3) as it 
was before the amendment made by P.C. 2370. 


By virtue of the amendment, the Regional 
Board: could order an upward adjustment of 
the bonus, but only if it were shown that it 
was necessary to correct an unfair or unequal 
situation resulting within the industry when 
wage rates and bonus were combined. 


The Union, we must say, have failed to 
make out a case within the terms of the 
proviso added to section 34 (3) and we must 


dismiss the appeal. 
July 5, 1944. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


bal Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
with Proceedings under the National Labour 
Relations Board, Conciliation Work of the 
Department of Labour, and Strikes and Lock- 
outs in Canada, Great Britain and other 
countries. 


Recent Proceedings under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations.—Under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, the Government has extended its jurisdic- 
tion over employer-employee relations which 
are normally exclusively within the provincial 
field, to the extent considered necessary to 
cover adequately employers and employees 
in industries “essential to the efficient prosecu- 
tion of the war’, but without attempting to 
include other industry which has not a direct 
bearing on war production. In so far as these 
latter industries are concerned, each province 
can make its own decision as to whether or not 
they shall be brought under the regulations. 

Provision is made in the regulations for an 
agreement between the Dominion ‘and any 
province to set up suitable provincial agencies 
for the administration of the regulations. Such 
agreements were made during the month under 
review with the provinces of Saskatchewan, 
Quebec, and Nova Scotia, and were approved 
under the provisions of Orders in Council 
P.C. 3732, for Saskatchewan, P.C. 4871, for 


Quebec, and P.C. 5001, for Nova Scotia. (See 
also pages 847-56 of this issue.) 


Conciliation Work of the Department of 
Labour.—Conciliation proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for the most 
part under the provisions of the Conciliation 
and Labour Act which empowers the Minister 
to inquire into the’ causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purposes of bringing the 
parties together, and to appoint a conciliator 
or an arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. In some disputes occurring in 
industries coming directly under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, namely, mines 
and public utilities, and war work, preliminary 
inquiries and mediation by officers of the 
Department result in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute without the necessity of the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation. 


Strikes and Leckouts.—The latest informa- 
tion concerning strikes and lockouts in Canada 
is published monthly in tabular form, with a 
summary appearing once a year. The sum- 
mary of strikes and lockouts in Canada and 
other countries during 1943 appeared in the 
Lasour Gazerte for March, 1944. 

The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in Great Britain and other 
countries appears from month to month. 


Recent Proceedings under the Wartime Labour Relations - 
Regulations 


URING the month of June six applica- 

tions for certification were granted 

by the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National). These were: 

1. National Catholic Brotherhood of Trans- 
port Employees of Quebec, Inc., and Quebec 
Railway, Light & Power Co. (Tramways and 
Autobus Division) Quebec, P.Q.—Certified 
June 8. 

2. International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelterworkers, Local 688 and Noranda Mines, 
Ltd., Rouyn, P.Q.—Certified June 21. 
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3. United Steelworkers of America and 
Dominion Bridge Company, Lachine, P.Q— 
Certified June 26. 

4. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and the National Harbours Board 
(Cold Storage) Montreal, P.Q—Certified 
June 26. 

5. Amalgamated Assn. of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, Div. No. 591 and the Gatineau Bus 
Company, Ltd., Hull, P.Q.—Certified June 26. 
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6. Canadian Seamen’s Union, Local 5 and 
Dartmouth Ferry Commission, Dartmouth, 
NS—Certified June 26. 


Cases Investigated and Decision Pending 


At the end of the month there were eighteen 
cases concerning which reports of Investigating 
Officers had been received and the decision of 
the Board was pending, following preliminary 
consideration by the Board. ‘These cases to- 
gether with the Investigating Officer con- 
cerned are :— 


1, Association of Employees “Aircraft 
Division” and Canadian Car and Foundry Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q.—B. Rose. (Referred back 
to applicants for proper election of bargaining 
representatives.) 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and the National Harbours Board 
(Cold Storage) Montreal, P.Q—L. Pepin. 

3. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. (Conductors) —C. W. 
Rump. 

4, Employees’ Welfare Board of the Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting Company, Ltd., and 
the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany, Ltd., Flin Flon, Man—H. S. Johnstone. 
(Hearing set for July 4.) 

5. Deepsea and Inlandboatmen’s Union of 
the Pacific, B.C., Division (C.C.L.) and Park 
Steamships Ltd., Vancouver, B.C—G. R. 
Currie. (Vote of employees to be taken.) 


6. United Steelworkers of America and the 
Steel Company of Canada (St. Henri Works), 
Montreal, P.Q—R. Trepanier. 


7. United Steelworkers of America and the 
Steel Company of Canada (Dominion Wire 
Works), St. Joseph St., Lachine, P.Q—R. 
Trepanier. 


8. United Steelworkers of America and the 
Steel Company of Canada (Notre Dame and 
Charlevoix Sts. plant), St. Henri, P.Q.—R. 
Trepanier. 

9. Steleoo Employees’ Assn., and the Steel 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Lachine, P.Q—R. 
Trepanier. 

10. Steleo Employees’ Assn., and the Steel 
Company of Canada, Ltd. (Notre Dame St. 
plant), Montreal, P.Q—R. Trepanier. 


11. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelterworkers’ Local 690 and Alberta Nitro- 
gen Products Ltd., Calgary, Alta—F. E. 
Harrison. (Vote of employees taken June 23 
and 24 to be reported to Board.) 
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12. Canadian Seamen’s Union and St. Law- 
rence Steamships Co., Buffalo, N.Y—J. P. 
Nicol. (Vote to be taken July 10.) 

13. Val d’Or Mine and Mill Workers’ Union, 
Local 654 and Lamaque* Mining Co., Lid., 
Bourlamaque, P.Q.—F. LaFortune. 

14. Val d’Or Mine and Mill Workers’ Union, 
Local 654 and Golden Manitou Mines, Ltd., 
Val d’Or, P.Q—F. LaFortune. 

15. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelterworkers’ Local 688 and Beattie Mines 
(Quebec), Ltd., Duparquet, P.Q., and Toronto, 
Ont.—F. LaFortune. 

16. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelterworkers’ Local 688 and Powell-Rouyn 
Gold Mines, Ltd., Rouyn, P.Q., and Toronto, 
Ont—F. Lafortune. 

17. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelterworkers’ Local 688 and Senator-Rouyn 
Mines, Rouyn and Hull, P.Q—F. LaFortune. 

18. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelterworkers’ Local 688 and Waite-Amulet 
Mines, Ltd., Rouyn, P.Q., and Toronto, Ont— 
F, LaFortune. 


Applications Referred to Investigating Officers 


During the month thirty applications for 
certification were referred to departmental 
officers for preliminary investigation and 
report. These, together with the name of each 
investigating officer concerned are as follows: 


1. United Steelworkers of America and 
Canadian Tube and Steel Products, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q—F. LaFortune.  (Investiga- 
tion in abeyance until July 1, pending out- 
come of negotiations between parties.) 

2. United Association of Locomotive En- 
gineers, Firemen, Brakemen and Dispatchers 
and the Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Arvida, P.Q—L. Pepin. 

3. National Harbours Board Employees’ 
Association and the National Harbours Board 
(Mechanical Employees), Montreal, P.Q—R. 
Trepanier, 


4. Canadian Union of Asbestos Workers, 
Local No. 6 and Johnson’s Company, Thetford 
Mines, P.Q.—B. Rose. 


5. Calgary Trades and* Labour Council 
(Building Trades Section) and Alberta Nitro- 
gen Products, Calgary, Alta—F. E. Harrison. 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, Div. 
229 and Levis Ferry Ltd., Quebec, P.Q—F. 
LaFortune. 

7. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local B1106, and Quebec Power Co., 
Quebec, P.Q—F. LaFortune. 
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8. International Association of Machinists, 
Lodge 1288 and Anglo-Canadian Wire Rope 
Company, Ltd., Lachine, P.Q—R. Trepanier. 

9. International Association of Machinists, 
Lodge 1288 and Dominion Wire Rope Com- 
pany, Ltd., Lachine, P.Q—R. Trepanier. 

10. Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, Cana- 
dian System Division No. 1 and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. (Communication Dept.) 


11. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers & Station Employees 
(Coal Handlers) and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co., Fort William, Ont.—J.L. MacDougall. 


12. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (Coal Handlers) and Fort William 
Coal Dock Company, Fort William, Ont— 
J. L. MacDougall. 


13. International Association of Machinists 
and MacDonald Bros. Aircraft Ltd. (Office and 
Stores Depts. of Robinson St., Division), 
Winnipeg, Man—H. S. Johnstone. 


14. Canadian Union .of Asbestos Workers, 
Local No. 5 and Bell Asbestos Mines, Ltd., 
Thetford Mines, P.Q—B. Rose. 


15. Employees’ Union of Wartime Metals 
Corp. (C.C.L.), and Wartime Metals Corp., 
Black Lake, P.Q—B. Rose. 


16. Winnipeg Electric Employees’ Federated 
Council, One Big Union, Winnipeg, Man., and 
Winnipeg Electric Company, Winnipeg, Man — 
H. S. Johnstone. 

17. Montreal Harbour Staff Employees’ Assn., 
and the National Harbours Board, Montreal, 
P.Q.—L. Pepin. 


18. Canadian Union of Soapstone Workers, — 


Local No. 1 and Mr. Oliva Cyr, Employer, 
Thetford Mines, P.Q.—4JL. Pepin. 


19. National Association of Metal Workers 
of Three Rivers and Canada Iron Foundries, 
Ltd., Three Rivers, P.Q.—L. Pepin. 


20. Constables and Special Agents, C.N.R. 
Federal Union No. 131 (T. & L.C.), and 
Canadian National Railways (Investigation 
Division), Montreal, P.Q—R. Trepanier. 


21. Bro. of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees, Lodge 650 and the Superior Elevator 
Co., Port Arthur, Ont—J. Lorne MacDougall. 


__ 22. Bro. of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express & Station Em- 
ployees, Lodge 650 and Northland Terminals, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man—J. Lorne MacDougall. 
23. Bro. of Railway & Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express & Station Em- 
ployees and the Reliance Grain Co, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man—J. Lorne MacDougall. 
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24. Deepsea and Inlandboatmen’s Union of 
the Pacific (B.C. Division) and Gibson Bros. 
(Log Towing), Vancouver, B.C._—G. R. Currie. 

25. National Harbours Board Employees’ 
Federal Union No. 24 and the National 
Harbours Board, Saint John, N.B—H. R. 
Pettigrove. 


26. International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelterworkers’ Local 564 and Yukon Consoli- 
dated Gold Corp., Dawson City, Yukon Terri- 
tory —G. R. Currie. 


27. Deepsea & Inlandboatmen’s Union of 
the Pacific B.C., Division and Badwater 
Towing Co., Vancouver, B.C—G. R. Currie. 


28. Western Canada Firebosses Assn., Dist. 
No. 1 and Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., Fernie, 
B.C., International Coal & Coke Co., McGill- 
vary Coal & Coke Co. of Coleman, Alta., West 
Canadian Collieries, Blairmore and Bellevue, 
Alta., Hillcrest-Mohawk Collieries, Bellevue, 
Alta—F. E. Harrison. 


29. International Brotherhood of Electric 
Workers, Local 230 and Canadian Collieries 


(Dunsmuir) Ltd. (Puntledge River Power 
House), Vancouver, B.C—G. R. Currie. 
30. International Longshoremen’s  Assn., 


Local 375 (T. & L.C.) and the Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada, Inc., Montreal, P.Q—L. Pepin. 


A pplication Referred to Provincial Authorities 


During the month three applications were 
referred to provincial administration under 
agreements between the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial governments; of these one was referred 
to Manitoba, one to Saskatchewan, one to 
Ontario. : 


That referred to Manitoba was:— 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 3272 


and Western Steel Products, Corp. St. Boni- 
face, Man. 


That referred to Saskatchewan was:— 

Sodium Sulphate Workers’ Union, No. 2 and 
Horseshoe Lake Mining Company, Ltd., 
Ormiston, Sask. 


That referred to Ontario was:— 


United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of 
America and St. Clair Processing Corp., Ltd. 
(Polymer Corp.), Sarnia, Ont. 


Seven applications were rejected or with- 
drawn. These were:— 


1. Chemical Workers Union, Local 23639 
(A.F. of L.) and Merck and Company, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


2. Association of Employees (Propeller Divi- 
sion) and Canadian Car & Foundry Co htds 
Ville St. Pierre, P.Q—Withdrawn by appli- 


cants. 
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3. Association of Employees and Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co. Ltd. (Car Division), 
Turcot & Dominion Works, Montreal, P.Q. 
—Withdrawn by applicants. 

4. Coal Handlers Federal Union, Local 102 
and Canadian Import Co., Montreal, P.Q— 
Withdrawn by applicants. 


5. Coal Handlers Federal Union, Local 102 
and Dominion Coal Co., Montreal, P.Q.— 
Withdrawn by applicants. 


6. Coal Handlers Federal Union, Local 102 
and Scotch Anthracite Company, Montreal, 
P.Q—Withdrawn by applicants. 


7. International Union of Aluminum Work- 
ers and the Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. 


Proceedings under Sections 12 to 14 of the 
Regulations 


Sections 12 to 14 of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations provide for concilia- 
tion machinery to attempt settlement of dis- 
putes where negotiations for an agreement 
have been unsuccessfully continued for thirty 
days following certification of bargaining rep- 
resentatives. This phase of disputes is referred 
to the Minister by the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) or by the provincial 
administering authorities. A conciliaton officer 
is then appointed to investigate and report. 
If the conciliation officer is unable to bring 
about settlement of the matters in dispute and 
reports that in his view an agreement might 
be facilitated by appointment of a Concilia- 
tion Board, a Board is appointed forthwith. 
The duty of such a board is to endeavour to 
effect an agreement between the parties on the 
matter in dispute. 


At the end of the month four cases had been 
referred to conciliation officers. ‘These, to- 
gether with the names of the officers con- 
cerned, are:— 


1. Dominion Glass Company, Wallaceburg, 


Ont., and United Automobile Workers of 
America, Local 251—F. J. Ainsborough. 


2. C. Lloyd and Sons, Ltd., Wingham, Ont., 
and National Union of Woodworkers, Local 
No. 3 (C.C. of L.) J. Hutcheon. | 


3. Motor Products, Corp., Windsor, Ont., 


and Local 195, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, U.A.W.-C.1.O. F. J. Ainsborough. 

4. Ottawa Electric Railway Company, 
Ottawa, Ont., and Amalgamated Association of 
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Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Div. No. 279. J. 8S. 
McCullagh. 


At the end of the month three Boards of 
Conciliation had been established but not 
fully constituted. These are:— 


1. Pedlar People, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont., and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 2784. 


2. Fittings, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont., and the 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 1817. 

3. Russell Bros. Owen Sound, Ont., and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 2837. 


By June 30 three Boards of Conciliation 
were fully constituted. 


Montreal Tramways Company, Montreal, 
Quebec.—The Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Montreal Tramways Company, Montreal, 
Quebec, and its employees, members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and other Transport Workers, was fully con- 
stituted on May 31. The personnel of the 
Board is as follows: The Honourable Mr. 
Justice Oscar L. Boulanger, Quebec, P.Q., 
Chairman, appointed on the nomination of 
the other two members; Messrs. Walter A. 
Merrill and Frank R. Scott, both of Montreal, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Ontario Malleable Iron Co. Limited, 
Oshawa, Ont.—The constitution of the Board 
of Conciliation to deal with a dispute between 
Ontario Malleable Iron Co., Ltd., Oshawa, 
Ont., and Local 1817 United Steelworkers of 
America was completed on June 29 with the 
appointment of the Chairman, Dr. C. A. 
Wright of Toronto, on the nomination of the 
other two members. Mr. Bora Laskin, 
Toronto, was appointed on the nomination of 
the employees and Mr. John J. Robinette, 
Toronto, on the nomination of the employing 
company. 


National Machinery Company and National 
Shops Limited, Vancouver, B.C.—A Board of 
Conciliation was established to deal with a 
dispute between these companies and the 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 2765. 
It was fully constituted on June 28, with 
Mr. J. Howard Harman as Chairman, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
recommendation from the other two members. 
Mr. Herbert Gargrave, M.L.A., was nominated 
by the employees, and Mr. R. L. Norman by 
the employing companies. All three members 
reside in: Vancouver. 
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Administration of Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 


Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 


(Bs Orders in Council, approving agree- 

. ments between the Dominion Government 
and the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Nova Scotia and Quebec to provide for the 
administration within those provinces of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations were 
announced recently. They are P.C. 3491, dated 
May 15, 1944, concerning Manitoba; P.C. 3732, 
dated May 18, 1944, concerning Saskatchewan; 
P.C. 5001 dated June 30, 1944, concerning 
Nova Scotia; and P.C. 4871, dated June 26, 
1944, concerning Quebec. Agreements have 
already been made between the Dominion 
and the Provinces of British Columbia, Ontario 
and New Brunswick (L.G., May, 1944, p. 610). 


Under the agreements the Wartime Labour 


Relations Board (National) transfers jurisdic- 


tion over war industries but retains, in addi- 
tion to industries ordinarily within the legisla- 
tive authority of Parliament, jurisdiction over 
those industries:— 


one 
are 


(a) where employees in more than 
province of the same employer 
affected; or 

(6b) where employees in more than 
province of several employers 
affected. 


one 
are 


The provinces mentioned, with the exception 
of Quebec, will administer the Wartime Labour 


etre 


Nova Scotia, and Quebec 


Relations Regulations in their application to 
all war industries and industries ordinarily 
within provincial jurisdiction. In the Province 
of Quebec the Regulations will be administered 
in their application’ to all war industries ag 
defined in Schedule “A” of P.C. 1003. 

In the provinces mentioned Wartime Labour 
Relations Boards have been established to 
administer the Regulations in industries where 
jurisdiction is transferred to the province. 
Hach provincial administrative authority may 
determine its own procedure for the adminis- 
tration of the Regulations, but such procedure 
must not be inconsistent with the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations or the regula-, 
tions made by the National Board thereunder. 

Hither an employer or employee or an 
organization of employers or employees may 
appeal against any decision of the provincial 
authority, regarding the administration of the 
Regulations to the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) on leave being given by that 
Board, or by the provincial administering 
authority, within 15 days of the issue of the 
decision to which exception is taken. 

Following are the texts of the Orders in 
Council concerning Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia 
and ‘Quebec. The text of Order in Council 
3491 concerning Manitoba will be 
included in the next issue of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 


Text of Order in Council P.C. 3732 re administration within the Province 
of Saskatchewan of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


Whereas section 36 of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations (Order in Council P.C. 
1003 of February 17, 1944), provides that the 
Minister of Labour may, with the approval of 
the Governor in Council, enter into an agree- 
ment with the government of any provimce to 
provide for the administration within that 
province of the said Regulations or any part 
thereof and, that such agreement may provide 
for the manner in which the Minister of Labour 
shall exercise the powers conferred on him 
under the said section and for the transfer to 
the government of the province or persons 
specified by the government of the province of 
all or any part of the jurisdiction in respect 
of matters within the province conferred on 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board by the 
said Regulations, and for a procedure whereby 
an appeal may be had to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board from a decision made in the 
exercise of the jurisdiction so conferred, and 
for the reimbursement of the province in 
respect of expenses so incurred; ~ 

And whereas pursuant thereto the Acting 
Minister of Labour submits for approval an 
agreement dated May 3, 1944, entered into 
with the Minister of Reconstruction: Labour 
and Public Welfare of the Province of 
Saskatchewan, to provide for the administra- 
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tion of the said Regulations in the said 
Province; 
Therefore His Excellency the Governor 


General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Acting Minister of Labour, is pleased to 
approve the said agreement, of which a copy 
is hereto annexed ag Schedule A, and it ig 
hereby approved accordingly. 

And whereas it is deemed necessary by 
reason of the war, for the security, defence, 
peace, order and welfare of Canada and for 
the effective prosecution of the war that the 
order hereinafter set out be made; 

Therefore His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council. on the same recommenda- 
tion and under the authority of the War 
Measures Act, is pleased to make and doth 
hereby make the following Order: 


ORDER 


1. In this Order, unless the context other- 
wise requires, words and expressions have the 
same meaning as in the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, Order in Council P.C. 
1003 of February 17, 1944. 

2. (1) There shall bea Saskatchewan War- 
time Labour Relations Board for the Province 
of Saskatchewan (hereinafter called “the 
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Provincial Board”) consisting of: the Minister 
of Reconstruction, Labour and Public Welfare 
for the Province of Saskatchewan who shall 
be Chairman of such Board; and 

C. A. Scott, Director, Labour Branch, 
Department of Reconstruction, Labour & Public 


Welfare, Regina, Sask., who shall be Vice- 
Ghairman of such Board, and the following 
members:— 


Mr. W. E. Brunskill, Member of the Typo- 
eraphical Union, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Mr. H. D. Davis, General Chairman, Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen, Prince Albert, Sask. 

Mr. Leroy Johnson, K.C., National Sodium 
Products Co. Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 

Mr. F. E. Doull, Robert Simpson Co. Ltd., 
Regina, Sask. 


(2) Three members of the Provincial Board 
shall constitute a quorum, and im the absence 
of the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman shall act 
as Chairman of such Board. 

(3) A decision of the majority of the 
members of the Provincial Board present and 
constituting a quorum shall be the decision of 
the Provincial Board and in the event of a tie, 
the Chairman or Acting Chairman shall have 
a casting vote. 

(4) The Provincial Board and each member 
thereof shall have the powers of a Commis- 
sioner under Part I of the Inquiries Act. 

(5) The Provincial Board and each member 
thereof may receive and accept such evidence 
and information on oath, affidavit or otherwise 
as in its or his discretion it or he may deem 
fit and proper whether admissible as evidence 
in a court of law or not. 

(6) The Provincial Board shall determine its 
own procedure but shall in every case give an 
opportunity to all interested parties to present 
evidence and make representations. 


(7) The remuneration of each member of the 
Provincial Board, other than the chairman 
and Vice-Chairman, shall be fifteen dollars 
per day for each day engaged in work of the 
Provincial Board and each member of the 
Board shall be paid actual living and travelling 
expenses when necessarily absent from his place 
of residence in connection with his duties as a 
mnyember of such Board. 


(8) Mr. A. J. Smith, Regina, Sask.. shall be 
the hat Executive Officer of the Provincia] 
Board. 


3. The Provincial Board may make regula- 
tions governing its procedure not inconsistent 
with the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions or the regulations made by the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board thereunder. 
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4. (1) Except as hereinafter provided, the 
jurisdiction and powers of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations with respect to 

(i) employees in the Province of Saskatch- 
ewan described by the provisions of paragraphs 
(b) and (c) of subsection one of section three 
of the said Regulations, 

(ii) the employers of all such employees in 
their relations with such employees, and 

(iii) trade unions, employees’ organizations 
and employers’ organizations composed of such 
employees or employers, ‘ 


are hereby vested in the Provincial Board and 
all the provisions of the said Regulations 
relating to or referring to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board shall relate and refer mutatis 
mutandis to the said Provincial Board. 

(2) The provisions of subsection one of this 
section shall not affect nor be deemed to vest 
in the Provincial Board the jurisdiction of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board under the 
Regulations with respect to 

(i) any matter where employees in more 
than one province of a common employer are 
affected, or 

(41) any matter arising out of subsection 
three of section five of the Regulations where 
employees in more than one province of several 
employers are affected. 

5. The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
may exercise the jurisdiction vested in it under 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
with respect to any proceeding pending before 
it on the date of this Order. 

6. (1) Any employer, employee, employers’ 
organization, trade union, or employees’ organ- 
ization interested in or affected by any decision 
or order of the Provincial Board made pur- 
suant to the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations may appeal to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board by leave of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board or the Provincial] 
Board if the application for such leave has 
been made within fifteen days of the issue of 
such decision or order of the Provincial Board 
or within such longer period as may be allowed 
by the Wartime Labour Relations Board. 

(2) On any such appeal the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board may dismiss the appeal or 
make the decision or order which in its opinion 
the Provincial Board should have made. 

7. The expenditures incurred by the Min- 
ister of Labour under any agreement executed 
under section two of this Order shall be paid 
out of moneys appropriated for the administra- 
tion of the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations. 

Certified to be a true copy. 


Text of Agreement between the Dominion and the Province of 
Saskatchewan re Administration of Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


SCHEDULE “A” 


This Agreement made this 3rd day of May, 
1944, between His Majesty the King in the 
right of the Dominion of Canada, represented 
by the Minister of Labour of Canada, herein- 
after called “the Dominion” of the One Part, 
and His Majesty the King in the right of the 
Province of Saskatchewan represented by the 
Minister of Labour of Saskatchewan, herein- 
after called “the Province” of the Other Part. 


Whereas the Province has enacted appro- 
nriate legislation to apply the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, Order in Council P.C. 
1008 of February 17. 1944, and amendments, 
to employees described in paragraph (c) of 
subsection one of section three of the said 
Regulations. to employers of all such employees 
in their relations. with such employees and to 
trade unions, employees’ organizations and 
employers’ organizations composed of such 
employees and employers; and 
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Whereas under the provisions of Section 
thirty-six of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations the Minister of Labour of Canada 
is authorized with the approval of the Governor 
General in Council to enter into an agreement 
with the Government of any province to provide 
for the administration within the province of 
such Regulations; and 

Whereas the parties hereto desire to enter 
into such an agreement to provide for the 
administration within the Province of Sas- 
katchewan of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations; 

Now therefore the parties hereto pursuant 
to the provisions of Section thirty-six of the 
aforesaid Regulations covenant and agree with 
each other as follows:— 


1.-(1) In this agreement, unless the context 
otherwise requires, words and expressions have 
the same meaning as in the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. 


(2) In this agreement 

(a) “Dominion Minister” means the Minister 
of Labour of Canada, 

(b) “Provincial Minister” means the Min- 
ister of Labour of the Province of 
Saskatchewan, 

(c) “National Board” means the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board appointed under 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions, . 

(d) “Provincial Board” means the Board 
designated pursuant to the provisions of 
this agreement to administer the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations in the 
Province of Saskatchewan, 

(e) “Regulations” means the Wartime Labour 
elations Regulations, Order in Council 
P.C. 1003 of February 17, 1944, and 
amendments. 


2. The Dominion, by order of the Governor 
General in Council, will appoint a Provincial 
Board to exercise the powers of the National 
Board under the Regulations in the Province 
of Saskatchewan in relation to all matters in 
respect of which jurisdiction is transferred to 
it pursuant to this agreement or otherwise, and 
will provide for the appointment of an execu- 
tive officer who will be the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Provincial Board. 


3. (1) The Provincial Board will consist of 
a Chairman and an even number of other 
members, not exceeding a total of slx, repre- 
sentative of employers and employees and pro- 
vision may be made for the appointment of a 
Vice-Chairman to preside over the Provincial 
Board in the absence of the Chairman. 


(2) The members of the Provincial Board 
will be appointed after consultation by the 
Dominion Minister with the Provincial Min- 
ister and the remuneration payable to such 
members shall be fixed at the same rates as 
are payable to members of the Regional War 
Labour Board for the Province of Saskatchewan. 


(3) With the concurrence of ithe National 
War Labour Board, the staff, offices and other 
facilities of the Regional War Labour Board 
for the Province of Saskatchewan will be made 
available for the use of the Provincial Board 
in the administration of the Regulations in the 
Province of Saskatchewan. 

4. (1) Except as otherwise hereinafter pro- 
vided, the jurisdiction of the National Board 
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under the Regulations shall be: transferred to 
the Provincial Board with respect to employees 
in the Province of Saskatchewan described by 
the provisions of paragraphs (b) und (ce) of 
subsection one of section three of the Regula- 
tions, the employers of all such employees in 
their relations with such employees, and trade 
unions, employees’ organizations and employers” 
organizations composed of such employees or 
employers. 

(2) The provisions of subsection one of this 
section shall not be deemed to include the 
transfer of the jurisdiction of the National 
Board under the Regulations with respect to 


(i) any matter where employees in more than 
one province of a common employer are 
affected, or 

any matter arising out of subsection 
three of section five of the Regulations 
where employees in more than one proy- 
ince of several employers are affected. 


(i1) 


5. (1) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion four of this agreement, the National 
Board may exercise the jurisdiction vested in 
it under the Regulations with respect to any 
proceeding pending before it on the date this 
agreement is approved by the Governor General 
in Council. 

(2) Nothing contained in this agreement shall 
be deemed to preclude the Governor General in 
Council from revesting in the N ational Board 
jurisdiction under the Regulations relating to 
any particular matter which is otherwise with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Provincial Board by 
virtue of this agreement and whether or not 
at that time pending before the Provincial 
Board. 


6. (1) Any employer, employee, employers’ 
organization, trade union, or employees’ organ- 
ization interested in or affected by any deci- 
sion or order of the Provincial Board may 
appeal to the National Board, by leave of the 
National Board or the Provincial Board if the 
application for such leave has been made within 
fifteen days of the issue of such decision or 
order of the Provincial Board, or within such 
longer period as may be allowed by the 
National Board. 


(2) On any such appeal the National Board 
may dismiss the appeal or make the decision 
or order which in its opinion the Provincial 
Board should have made. 


7. The Provincial Board may. make recula- 
tions governing its procedure not inconsistent 
with the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
or the regulations made by the National Board 
thereunder. 


8. The services of the conciliation officers of 
the Provincial and the Dominion Departments 
of Labour will be utilized as required in the 
administration of the Reowlations for the jn- 
vestigation of applications for certification and 
for conciliation purposes in accordance with 
such arrangements as are made from time to 
time between the Dominion Minister and 
Provincial Minister. 


9. Where pursuant to section thirteen of the 
Regulations a conciliation - officer recommends 
the appointment of a Conciliation Board in 
relation to an employer and his employees in 
a matter within the jurisdiction of the Pro- 
vincial Board. he will transmit the same to 
the Provincial Minister who will forthwith 
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transmit the same to the Dominion Minister 
along with whatever recommendation he sees 
fit to make with reference thereto. 


10. The Provincial Board will be responsible 
for the proper administration and enforcement 
of the Regulations within the province as to 
‘all matters transferred to its jurisdiction pur- 
suant to this agreement. 


11. Except to the extent that the provisions 
of this section are altered by subsequent agree- 
ment between the Dominion and _ Provincial 
Ministers, the following provisions in regard to 
the cost of administration of. the Regulations 
He the Province of Saskatchewan shall have 
effect; 


(1) The Province will reimburse the Do- 
minion for one-third of its disbursements for 
the administration of the Regulations in the 
Province of Saskatchewan through the Pro- 
vineial Board pursuant to this agreement, in- 


cluding one-third of its disbursements made for 


Conciliation Boards appointed under the Regu- 
lations in relation to- matters in respect of 
which jurisdiction is transferred to the Pro- 
vincial Board under this agreement. 


(2) For the purposes of this section, the 
disbursements of the Dominion shall include 
the amount of the salaries and expenses of 
any additional staff of the Regional War 
Labour Board for the Province of Saskatchewan 
which the Chairman of that Board certifies as 
having been employed for the administration of 
the Regulations in the Province. 


(3) The Dominion will reimburse the Prov- 
ince for two-thirds of its disbursements made 
in prosecution of offences under the Regula- 
tions if certified or taxed by the Attorney- 
General for the Province and for salaries of 
any provincial staff attached by arrangement 
with the National Board, for full time employ- 
ment with the Provincial Board. 


(4) The Dominion shall, in January of each 
year, furnish to the Province a statement of 
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its disbursements payable by the Province 
pursuant to this agreement for the preceding 
calendar year certified by the Comptroller of 
the Treasury, and the Province shall reimburse 
the Dominion therefor within two months after 
the receipt of such statement. 


(5) The Province will, in January of each 
year, furnish to the Dominion a statement of 
its disbursements payable by the Dominion 
pursuant to this agreement for the preceding 
calendar year certified by the Provincial 
Auditor and the Dominion shall reimburse the 
Province therefor within two months after 
receipt thereof. 


(6) Each party shall furnish to the other 
such particulars of accounts rendered as may 
be deemed necessary by the other for payment 
thereof. 


12) This agreement may be terminated by 
either party on six months notice. 


13. The parties hereto will take steps to 
obtain any further approval of this agreement 
necessary to give it legal effect. 


In witness whereof, the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour of Canada, has 
hereunto set his hand on behalf of the 
Dominion of Canada and Hon. James Gordon 
Taggart, Minister of Labour of Saskatchewan 
has hereunto set his hand on behalf of the 
Province of Saskatchewan. 


Siened on behalf of the Dominion of Canada 
by the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour of Canada in the presence of 


GEORGE G. GREENE. 


HUMPHREY MITCHELL, 
Signed on behalf of the Province of 
Saskatchewan by Hon. James Gordon Taggart 


in the presence of 
DorotHy E. McCALium. 


J. G. TAGGART. 


Text of Order in Council P.C. 5001 re administration of Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations in the Province of Nova Scotia 


Whereas section 36 of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, (Order in Council P.C. 
1003 of February 17, 1944) provides that the 
Minister of Labour may, with the approval of 
the Governor in Council, enter into an agree- 
ment with the government of any province to 
provide for the administration within that 
prevince of the said Regulations or any part 
thereof and that such agreement may provide 
for the manner in which the Minister of Labour 
shall exercise the powers conferred on him 
under the said section and for the transfer to 
the government of the province or persons 
specified by the government of the province of 
all or any part of the jurisdiction in respect 
of matters within the province conferred on 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board by the 
said Regulations, and for a procedure whereby 
an appeal may be had to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board from a decision made in the 
exercise of the jurisdiction so conferred, and 
for the reimbursement of the province in 
respect of expenses so incurred; 


And whereas pursuant thereto the Minister 
of Labour submits for approval an agreement 
entered into by him on the 14th June, 1944, 
with the Minister of Labour of the Province 
of Nova Scotia to provide for the administra- 
tion of the said Regulations in the said 
Province; 

Therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour, is pleased to approve 
the said agreement, of which a copy is hereto 
annexed as Schedule “A”, and it is hereby 
approved accordingly. 


And whereas it is deemed necessary by reason 
of the war for the security, defence, peace, 
order and welfare of Canada and for the 
effective prosecution of the war that the order 
hereinafter set out be made; 


Now, therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the same recommenda- 
tion and under the authority of the War 
Measures Act is pleased to make and doth 
hereby make the following Order: 
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ORDER 


1. In this Order, unless the context otherwise. 


requires, words and expressions have the same 
meaning as in the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, Order in Council P.C. 1003 of 
February 17, 1944. 

2. (1) There shall be a Nova Scotia War- 
time Labour Relations Board for the Province 
of Nova Scotia (hereinafter called ‘the Provin- 
cial Board’) consisting of: the Minister of 
Labour for the Province of Nova Scotia who 
shall be the Chairman of such Board. 

Mr. J. P. Bell, Halifax, N.S., who shall be 
Vice-Chairman of such Board, and the follow- 
ing members:— | 

Mr. Sidney C. Mifflen, Office Engineer, 
Dominion Coal Company Limited, Sydney, N.S. 


Mr. Arthur W. Schwartz, Vice-President, 


Tunenburg Foundry Co. Limited, Lunenburg, 
N.S. 


Mr. Doane Curtis, Member of Local Union 
1064, United Steel Workers of America, Sydney, 
N.S. 


Mr. Hugh Henderson, Halifax, N.S., Presi- 
dent Local 508, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees and 
Motor Coach Operators of America and Vice- 
President, Halifax District, Trades and Labour 
Council. 


(2) Three members of the Provincial Board 
shall constitute a quorum, and in the absence 
of the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman shall act 
as Chairman of such Board. 


(3) A decision of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Provincial Board present and con- 
stituting a quorum shall be the decision of 
the Provincial Board and in the event of a 
tie, the Chairman or Acting Chairman ghall 
have a casting vote. 


(4) The Provincial Board and each member 
thereof shall have the powers of a Commissioner 
under Part I of the Inquiries Act. 


(5) The Provincial Board and each member 
thereof may receive and accept such evidence 
and information on oath, affidavit or otherwise 
as in its or his discretion it or he may deem 
fit and proper whether admissible as evidence 
in a court of law or not. 


(6) The Provincial Board ghall determine 
its own procedure but shall in every case give 
an opportunity to all interested parties to 
present evidence and make representations. 


(7) The remuneration of each member of the 
Provincial Board, other than the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman, shall be fifteen dollars per day 
for each day engaged in work of the Provincial 
Board and each member of the Board shall be 
paid actual living and travelling expenses when 
necessarily absent from his place of residence 
in connection with his duties as a member of 
such Board. 


(8) Mr. J. P. Bell, Halifax, N.S. shall also 
“ ee Chief Executive Officer of the Provincial 
oard. 


3. The Provincial Board may make regulations 
governing its procedure not inconsistent with 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations or 
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the regulations made by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board thereunder. 


4. (1) Except as hereinafter provided, the 
jurisdiction and powers of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations with respect to 


(1) employees in the Province of Nova Scotia 
described by the provisions of paragraphs 
(6) and (¢) of subsection one of section 
three of the said Regulations 

(11) the employers of all such employees in 
their relations with such employees, and 

(iii) trade unions, employees’ organizations 
and employers’ organizations composed 
of such employees or employers. 


are hereby vested in the Provincial Board and 
all the provisions of the said Regulations re- 
lating to or referring to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board shall relate and refer mutatis 
mutandis to the said Provincial Board. 


(2) The provisions of subsection one of this 
section shall not affect nor be deemed to vest in 
the Provincial Board the jurisdiction of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board under the 
Regulations with respect to 

(1) any matter where employees in more 
than one province of a common employer 
are affected, 

(ii) any matter arising out of subsection 
three of section five of the Regulations 
where employees in more than one prov- 
ince of several employers are affected. 


5. The Wartime Labour Relations Board may 
exercise the jurisdiction vested in it under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations with 
respect to any proceeding pending before it on 
the date of this Order. 


6. (1) Any employer, employee, employers’ 
organization, trade union, or employees’ organ- 
ization interested in or affected by any decision 
or order of the Provincial Board made pur- 
suant to the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions may appeal to the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board by leave of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board or the Provincial Board jf the 
application for such leave has been made within 
fifteen days of the issue of such decision or 
order of the Provincial Board or within such 
longer period as may be allowed by the War- 
time Labour Relations Board. 


(2) On any such appeal the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board may dismiss the appeal of make 
the decision or order which in its opinion the 
Provincial Board should have made. 


14 Lhe eemuneration, of. Mra PourRell as 
Vice-Chairman and Chief Executive Officer of 
the Provincial Board shall be at the rate of 
$1,000.00 per annum additional to the remunera- 
tion payable to him as Vice-Chairman and Chief 
Executive Officer of the Nova Scotia Regional 
War Labour Board, together with actual living 
and travelling expenses when absent from Hali- 
fax, N.S., in connection. with his duties as 
aforesaid. 


-8. The expenditures incurred by the Minister 
of Labour under the agreement hereby approved 
shall be paid out of moneys appropriated for 
the administration of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. 
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Text of Agreement between the Dominion and the Province of Nova 
Scotia re administration of Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


SCHEDULE “A” 


This Agreement made this 14th day of June, 
1944, between His Majesty the King in 
the right of the Dominion of Canada, 
represented by the Minister of Labour of 
Canada, hereinafter called “the Dominion” 
of the one part and His Majesty the King 
in the right of the Province of Nova 
Scotia, represented by the Munster of 
Labour of Nova Scotia, hereinafter called 
“the Province” of the other part. 


Whereas the Province has enacted appropriate 
legislation to apply the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, Order in Council P.C. 1003 
of February 17, 1944, and amendments, to 
employees described in paragraph (c) of subsec- 
tion one of section three of the said Regulations, 
to employers of all such employees in their 
relations with such employees and to trade 
unions, employees’ organizations and employers’ 
organizations composed of such employees and 
employers; and 

Whereas under the provisions of Section 
thirty-six of the Wartime Labour RejJatious 
Regulations the Minister of Labour of Canada 
is authorized with the approval of the Governor 
General in Council to enter into an agreement 
with the Government of any province to provide 
for the administration within the province of 
such Regulations; and : 

Whereas the parties hereto desire to enter 
into such an agreement to provide for the 
administration within the Province of Nova 
Scotia of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations; 

Now therefore the parties hereto pursuant to 
the provisions of Section thirty-six of the afore- 
said Regulations covenant and agree with each 
other as follows:— 

1. (1) In this agreement, unless the context 
otherwise requires, “words and expressions have 
the same meaning as in the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. 


(2) In this agreement 

(a) “Dominion Minister” means the Minister 
of Labour of Canada, 

(b) “Provincial Minister” means the Minister 
of Labour of the Province of Nova Scotia. 

(c) “National Board” means the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board appointed under 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions, 

(d) “Provincial Board” means the Board 
designated pursuant to the provisions of 
this agreement to administer the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations in the 
Province of Nova Scotia, 

(e) “Regulations” means the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, Order in Council 
P.C. 1003 of February 17, 1944, and 
amendments, 


2. The Dominion, by order of the Governor 
General in Council, will appoint a Provincial 
Board to exercise the powers of the Nationa] 
Board under the Regulations in the Province of 
Nova Scotia in relation to all matters in respect 
of which jurisdiction is transferred to it pur- 
suant to this agreement or otherwise, and will 
provide for the appointment of an executive 


officer who will be the Chief Executive Officer 
of the Provincial Board. 


3. (1) The Provincial Board will consist of a 
Chairman and an even number of other mem- 
bers, not exceeding a total of six, representative 
of employers and employees and. provision may 
be made for the appointment of a Vice-Chair- 
man to preside over the Provincial Board in the 
absence of the Chairman. 

(2) The members of the Provincial Board 
will be appointed after consultation by the 
Dominion Minister with the Provincial Minister 
and the remuneration payable to such members 
shall be fixed at the same rates as are payable 
to members of the Regional War Labour Board 
for the Province of Nova Scotia. 

(3) With the concurrence of the National 
War Labour Board, the staff, offices and other 
facilities of the Regional War Labour Board 
for the Province of Nova Scotia will be made 
available for the use of and will be utilized by 
the Provincial Board in the administration of 
the Regulations in the Province of Nova Scotia. 

4, (1) Except as otherwise hereinafter pro- 
vided the jurisdiction of the National Board 
under the Regulations shall be transferred to 
the Provincial Board with respect to employees 
in the Province of Nova Scotia described by 
the provisions of paragraphs (b) and (ce) of 
subsection one of section three of the Regula- 
tions, the employers of all such employees in 
their relations with such employees, and trade 
unions, employees’ organizations and employers’ 
organizations composed of such employees or 
employers. 

(2) The provisions of subsection one of this 
section shall not be deemed to include the trans- 
fer of the jurisdiction of the National Board 
under the Regulations with respect. to: 


(i) any matter where employees in more 
than one province of a common employer 
are affected, or 

(11) any matter arising out of subsection 
three of section five of the Regulations 
where employees in more than one prov- 
ince of several employers are affected. 


5. (1) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section four of this agreement, the National 
Board may exercise the jurisdiction vested in 
it under the Regulations with respect to any 
proceeding pending before it on the date this 
agreement is approved by the Governor General 
in Council. 

(2) Nothing contained 
shall be deemed to preclude the Governor 
General in Council from revesting in the 
National Board jurisdiction under the Regula- 
tions relating to any particular matter which 
is otherwise within the jurisdiction of the 
Provincial Board by virtue of this agreement 
and whether or not at that time pending before 
the Provincial Board. 

6. (1) Any employer, employee, employers’ 
organization, trade union, or employees’ organi- 
zation interested in or affected by any decision 
or order of the Provincial Board may appeal 
to the National Board by leave of the National 
Board or the Provincial Board if the applica- 
tion for such leave has been made within fifteen 
days of the issue of such decision or order. of 
the Provincial Board, or within such longer 
period as may be aHowed by the National Board. 


in this agreement 
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(2) On any such appeal the National Board 
may dismiss the appeal or make the decision or 
order which in its opinion the Provincial Board 
should have made. 


7. The Provincial Board may make regula- 
tions governing its procedure not inconsistent 
with the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions or the regulations made by the National 
Board thereunder. 


8. The services of the conciliation officers of 
the Provincial and Dominion Departments of 
Labour will be utilized ag required in the 
administration of the Regulations for the 
investigation of application for certification 
and for conciliation purposes in accordance with 
such arrangements as are made from time to 
time between the Dominion Minister and 
Provincial Minister. 


9. Where pursuant to section thirteen of the 
Regulations a conciliation officer recommends 
the appointment of a Conciliation Board in 
relation to an employer and his employees in a 
matter within the jurisdiction of the Provincial 
Board, he will transmit the same to the Pro- 
vincial Minister who will forthwith transmit the 
same to the Dominion Minister along with 
whatever recommendation he sees fit to make 
with reference thereto. 


10. The Provincial Board will be responsible 
for the proper administration and enforcement 
of the Regulations within the province as to all 
matters transferred to its jurisdiction pursuant 
to this agreement. 


11. Except to the extent that the provisions 
of this section are altered by subsequent agree- 
ment between the Dominion and Provincial 
Ministers, the following provisions in regard 
to the cost of administration of the Regulations 
wa the Province of Nova Scotia ghall have 
effect: 


(1) The Province will reimburse the 
Dominion for one-third of its disbursements for 
the administration of the Regulations in the 
Province of Nova Scotia through the Provincial 
Board pursuant to this agreement including 
one-third of its disbursements made for Con- 
ciliation Boards appointed under the Regula- 
tions in relation to matters in respect of which 
jurisdiction is transferred to the Provincial 
Board under this agreement. 

(2) For the purposes of this section, the dis- 
bursements of the Dominion shall include the 
amount of the salaries and expenses of any 
additional staff of the Regional War Labour 
Board for the Province of Nova Scotia which 
the Chairman of that Board certifies as having 
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been employed to provide for the administration 
of the Regulations in the Province. 


(3) The Dominion will reimburse the Prov- 
ince for two-thirds of its disbursements made 
in the prosecution of offences under the Regula- 
tions if certified or taxed by the Attorney 
General for the Province and for salaries of 
any provincial staff attached by arrangement 
with the National Board, for full time employ- 
ment with the Provincial Board. 


(4) The Dominion shall, in January of each 
year furnish to the Province a statement of 
disbursements payable by the Province pur- 
suant to this agreement for the preceding 
calendar year certified by the Comptroller of 
the Treasury, and the Province shall reimburse 
the Dominion for its share of such disburse- 
ments within two months after the receipt of 
such statement. 

(5) The Province will, in January of each 
year, furnish to the Dominion a statement of 


disbursements payable by the Dominion pur- 
suant to this agreement for the preceding 
calendar year certified by the Provincial 


‘Auditor and the Dominion shall, within two 
months iafter receipt thereof, reimburse the 
Province for its share of such disbursements. 

(6) Each party shall furnish to the other 
such particulars of accounts as may be deemed 
necessary by the other for payment of the 
accounts. 

12. This agreement may be terminated by 
either party on six months’ notice. 

13. The parties hereto will take steps to 
obtain any further approval of this agreement 
necessary to give it legal effect. 

In witness whereof, the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour of Canada, has 
hereunto set his hand on behalf of the 
Dominion of Canada and Hon. L. D. Currie, 
Minister of Labour of Nova Scotia has here- 
unto set his hand on behalf of the Province of 
Nova Scotia. 


Signed on behalf of the Dominion of Canada 
by the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour of Canada in the presence of 


GEORGE GREENE. 
HUMPHREY MITCHELL. 


Signed on behalf of the Province of Nova 
Scotia by Hon. L. D. Currie in the vresence of 


C. M. WALL. 
L. D. Currin. 


Text of Order in Council P.C. 4871 re administration within the 
Province of Quebec of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations 


Whereas section 36 of the Wartime Labour .- 


Relations Regulations (Order in Council P.C. 
1003 of February 17, 1944), provides that the 
Minister of Labour may, with the approval of 
the Governor in Council, enter into an agree- 
ment with the government of any province, to 
provide for the administration within that 
province of the said Regulations or any part 
thereof and that such agreement may provide 
for the manner in which the Minister of 
Labour shall exercise the powers conferred on 
him under the said section and for the transfer 
to the government of the province or persons 
specified by the government of the province of 
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all or any part of the jurisdiction in respect 
of matters within the province conferred on 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board by the 
said Regulations, and for a procedure whereby 
an appeal may be had to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board from a decision made in the 
exercise of the jurisdiction so conferred, and 
for the sharing by the Dominion and the Prov- 
ince of the expenses incurred in respect of the 
administration of the Regulations within the 
Province; 

And whereas pursuant thereto the Minister 
of Labour submits for approval an agreement 
entered into by him on the 3lst day of May, 
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1944, with the Minister of Labour of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec to provide for the administra- 
tion of the said Regulations in the said Prov- 
ince; 

Therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour, is pleased to approve 
the said agreement, of which a copy is hereto 
annexed as Schedule “A”, and it is hereby 
approved accordingly. 

And whereas it is deemed necessary by 
reason of the war for the security, defence, 
peace, order and welfare of Canada and for 
the effective prosecution of the war that the 
order hereinafter set out be made; 

Now, therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the same recommendation 
and under the authority of the War Measures 
Act is pleased to make and doth hereby make 
the tollowing Order: 


ORDER 


1. In this Order, unless the context otherwise 
requires, words and expressions have the same 
meaning as in the Wartime Labour Relations 


Reculations. Order in Council P.-C. 1003 of 
February 17, 1944. 
2. (1) There shall be a Quebec Wartime 


Labour Relations Board (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Provincial Board”) consisting of 
Judge Eudore Boivin. Quebec City, Que.. who 
shall be Chairman thereof and the following 
members: 


A. Martel, Esq., Executive Board Member, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, Ile Bigras, Que. 


A. Duquette, Esq.. Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, Montreal, Que. 


E. Demers, Esq., Secretary, The 
Asbestos Federation, Asbestos, Que. 


J. M. Boulard. Esq., General Manager, The 
rea Serew Company Limited, Longueuil, 
ue. 

R. Bourque, Esq., Vice-President, Mercury 
Press Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Bad J. A. Cook, Esq., Contractor, Montreal, 
le. 


(2) A majority of the members of the 
Provincial Board shall constitute a quorum. 

(3) A decision of the majority of the 
members of the Provincial Board present and 
constituting a quorum shall be the decision of 
the Provincial Board and in event of a tie, 
the Chairman shall have a casting vote. 

(4) The Provincial Board and each member 
thereof shall have the powers of a Commis- 
sioner under Part I of the Inquiries Act. 


(5) The Provincial Board and each member 
shereof may receive and accept such evidence 
and information on oath, affidavit, or other- 
wise as in its discretion or his discretion it or 
he may deem fit and proper whether admissible 
as evidence in a court of law or not. 


(6) The Provincial Board shall determine its 
own procedure but shall in every case give an 
opportunity to all interested parties to present 
evidence and make representations. 


(7) The remuneration and expenses of the 
Chairman. of the Provincial Board will be 
provided by the Province of Quebec in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the agreement, 
copy of which is contained in Schedule “A”, 
and the remuneration of each of the other 
members of the Provincial Board shall be at 
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the rate of Fifteen Dollars ($15.00) per day 
for each day engaged in. or necessarily absent 
from his place of residence on the business of 
the Board, together. with necessary travelling 
and living exmnenses while absent from his place 
of residence on the business of the Board. 


(8) Mr. J. A. Bernier, L.L.B., of Quebec 
City. Que., shall be the Chief Executive Officer 
of the Provincial Board and his salary and 
expenses will be provided for by the Province 
of Quebec in accordance with the provisions of 
the agreement, copy of which is contained in 


Schedule “A”. 


3 The Provincial Board may make regula- 
tions governing its procedure not inconsistent 
with the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions or the regulations made by the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board thereunder. 


4. (1) Except as hereinafter provided, the 
jurisdiction and powers of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations with respect to 

(i) employees in the Province of Quebec 
described by the provisions of para- 
graph (b) of subsection one of section” 
three of the said Regulations. 
the employers of all such employees in 
their relations with such employees, and 
trade unions, employees’ organizations 
and employers’ organizations composed 
of such employees or employers 
are hereby vested in the Provincial Board and 
all the provisions of the said Regulations relat- 
ing or referring to the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board shall relate and refer, mutatis 
mutandis, to the said Provincial Board. 


(2) The provisions’ of subsection one of this 
section shall not affect nor be deemed to vest 
in the Provincial Board the jurisdiction of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board under the 
Regulations with respect to 

(i) any matter where employees in more 
than one province of a common employer 
are affected, or 
any matter arising out of subsection 
three of section five of the Regulations 
where employees in more than one prov- 
ince of several employers are affected. 


5. The Wartime Labour Relations Board may 
exercise the jurisdiction vested in it under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations with 
respect to any proceeding pending before it on 
the date of this order. 


6. (1) Any employer, employee, employers’ 
organization, trade union, or employees’ organ- 
ization interested in or affected by any decision 
or order of the Provincial Board made _pur- 
suant to the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations, may appeal to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board by leave of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board or the Provincial 
Board if the application for such leave has been 
made within fifteen days of the issue of such 
decision or order of the Provincial Board, or 
within such longer period as may be allowed 
by the Wartime Labour Relations Board. 


(2) On any such appeal the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board may dismiss the appeal or 
make the decision or order which in its opinion 
the Provincial Board should have made. 


7. The expenditures incurred by the Minister 
of Labour under the agreement hereby approved 
shall be paid out of moneys appropriated for 
the administration of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. 


(11) 
(iii) 


(11) 
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Text of Agreement between the Dominion and the Province of Quebec 
re administration of Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


SCHEDULE “A” 


This Agreement made this 31st day of May, 
1944, between His Majesty the King in 
the right of the Dominion of Canada, 
represented by the Minister of Labour of 
Canada hereinafter called “the Dominion” 
of the one part and His Majesty the King 
wn the right of the Province of Quebec, 
represented by the Minister of Labour of 
Quebec, hereinafter called “the Province” 
of the other part. 

Whereas under the provisions of Section 
thirty-six of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, Order in Council P.C. 1003. of 
February 17, 1944, the Minister of Labour of 


Canada is authorized with the approval of the. 


Governor General in Council to enter into an 
agreement with the Government of iany province 
to provide for the administration within the 
province of such Regulations; and 

Whereas the parties hereto desire to enter 
into such an agreement to provide for the 
administration within the Province of Quebee 


of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations; . 


Now therefore the parties hereto pursuant to 
the provisions of Section thirty-six of the 
aforesaid Regulations covenant and agree with 
each other as follows:— 

1. (1) In this agreement, unless the context 
otherwise requires, words and expressions have 
the same meaning as in the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. 

(2) In this agreement 

(a) “Dominion Minister” means the Minister 
of Labour of Canada, 

(b) “Provincial Minister” means the Minister 
of Labour of the Province of Quebec, 

(c) “National Board” means ithe Wartime 
Labour Relations Board appointed under 
ne Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
ions, 

(d) “Provincial Board” means the Board 
appointed by the Governor General in 
Council to administer the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations’ in the 
Province of Quebec pursuant to this 
agreement, 

(e) “Regulations” means the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, Order in Council] 
P.C. 1003 of February 17, 1944. 


2. The Dominion, by order of the Governor 
in Council, will appoint a Provincial Board to 
be designated as The Quebec Wartime Labour 
Relations Board to exercise the powers of the 
National Board in relation to all matters in 
respect of which jurisdiction is transferred to 
it pursuant to this agreement or otherwise, and 
will appoint a Chief Executive Officer who will 
be the Chief Executive Officer of such Provincial 
Board. 

3. (1) The Provincial Board will consist of 
a Chairman and an even number of other 
members not exceeding a total of slx, representa- 
tive of employees and employers; , 

(2) Subject to satisfactory discharge of duties 
and with the approval of the Governor General 
in Council, the persons who are presently the 
Chairman and Secretary of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board of the Province of Quebec, estab- 
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lished under the Labour Relations Act, Chapter 
162A, R.S.Q. 1941, will hold the same offices on 
or in relation to the Provincial Board; 


(3) Members of the Provincial Board repre- 


-sentative of employees and employers will be 


persons appointed from time to time after 
consultation by the Dominion Minister with the 
Provincial Minister, from names submitted to 
the Dominion Minister by appropriate labour 
and employer organizations respectively. 

4. (1) The Province will provide, without 
cost to the Dominion, the necessary staff, office 
accommodation, equipment, supplies (other than 
printed forms) and other facilities for the 
administration of the Regulations in the Prov. 
ince by the Provincial Board pursuant to this 
agreement, and will be responsible for the 
payment of salaries and necessary expenses of 
the Chairman and the Chief Executive Officer 
of the Provincial Board. 

(2) The Dominion will be responsible for the 
payment of the remuneration and travelling 
and living expenses of members of the Provin. 
cial Board other than the Chairman and for 
the remuneration and expenses of Conciliation 
Boards jappointed under the Regulations and 
will provide the necessary printed forms for the 
use of the Board; 

(3) The foregoing provisions of this section 
with respect to costs of administration of the 
Regulations within the Province may be altered 
by subsequent agreement between the Ministers. 


5. (1) Except as otherwise hereinafter pro- 
vided, the jurisdiction of the National Board 
under the Regulations shall be transferred to 
the Provincial Board with respect to employees 
in the Province of Quebec described by the 
provisions of paragraph (0b) of subsection one 
of section three of the Regulations, the em- 
ployers of all such employees in their relations 
with such employees, and trade unions, em- 
ployees’ organizations and employers’ organiza- 
tions composed of such employees or employers; 

(2) The Provisions of subsection one of this 
section shall not be deemed to include the 
transfer of the jurisdiction of the National] 
Board under the Regulations with respect to 

(i) any matter where employees in more 

than one province of a common employer 
are affected, or 

(11) any matter arising out of subsection 

three of section five of the Regulations 
where employees in more than one prov- 
ince of several employers are affected. 


6. (1) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section five of this agreement, the Nationa] 
Board may exercise the jurisdiction vested in 
it under the Regulations with respect to any 
proceeding pending before it on the date this 
agreement is approved by the Governor General 
in Council. 

(2) Nothing contained in this agreement shall 
be deemed to preclude the Governor General in 
Council, following consultation between the 
Minister of Labour of Canada and the Minister 
of Labour of the Province of Quebec, from 
revesting at any time in the National Board, 
jurisdiction under the Regulations relating to 
any particular matter which is otherwise within 
the jurisdiction of the Provincial Board by 
virtue of this agreement and whether or not at 
that time pending before the Provincial Board. 
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7. (1) Any employer, employee, employers’ 
organization, trade union, or employees’ organi- 
zation interested in or affected by any decision 
or order of the Provincial Board may appeal to 
the National Board, by leave of the National 
Board:or the Provincial Board if the applica- 
tion for such leave has been made within 
fifteen days of the issue of such decision or 
order of the Provincial Board, or within such 
longer period as may be allowed by the National 

oard. 

(2) On any such appeal the National Board 
may dismiss the appeal or make the decision or 
order which in its opinion the Provincial Board 
should have made. 

8. The Provincial Board may make regula- 
tions governing its procedure not inconsistent 
with the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
or the regulations made by the National Board 
thereunder. 

9. The services of the conciliation officers of 
the Provincial and the Dominion Departments 
of Labour will be utilized as required in the 
administration of the Regulations for the 
investigation of applications for certification 
and conciliation purposes in accordance with 
such arrangements as are made from time to 
time between the Dominion Minister and Pro- 
vincial Minister. 

10. The Provincial Board will] be responsible 
for the proper administration and enforcement 
of the Regulations within the Province as to 
all matters transferred to its jurisdiction pur- 
suant to this agreement. 

11. This agreement may be terminated by 
either party on six months’ notice. 

12. The parties hereto will take steps to 
obtain any further approval of this agreement 
necessary to give it legal effect. 
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13. The Province shall not, by agreeing as 
hereinbefore provided, be deemed to have 
surrendered, abandoned or given over to the 
Dominion any of the powers, rights, privileges 
or authority vested in the Province under the 
provisions of the British North America Act, 
1867, or any subsequent Act of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom, or to have othérwise 
impaired any of such powers, rights, privileges 
or authority. 


In witness whereof, the Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour of Canada, has 
hereunto set his hand on behalf of the 
Dominion of Canada and the Honourable 
Wilfrid Hamel, Minister of Labour of the 
Province of Quebec, ad interim has hereunto 
set his hand on behalf of the Province of 
Quebec. 


Signed on behalf of the Dominion of Canada 
by the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Min- 
ister of Labour of Canada in the presence of 


GEORGE GREENE, 


HuMPHREY MITCHELL. 


Signed on behalf of the Province of Quebec 
by the Honourable Wilfrid Hamel, in the 
presence of : 

GERARD TREMBLY, 


W. HAmMet. 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch during 
June, 1944 


URING the month of June officers of the 
Industrial Relations Branch were called 
upon to handle 26 industrial disputes or 
controversial situations involving 6,054 work- 
people employed in 44 different establish- 
ments. Of these 20 were new disputes which 
originated during the month while 6 were 
situations which had been unterminated as 
at May 31 and received further attention in 
June. They were dealt with under the provi- 
sions of the Conciliation and Labour Act. 
Industrial Relations officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., and Glace Bay, N.S. The terri- 
tory of the two officers resident in Vancouver 
comprises British Columbia and Alberta; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario 
and work in close collaboration with the 
Provincial Conciliation service; two officers 
in Montreal are assigned to the Province of 
Quebec and two officers resident in Frederic- 


ton, N.B. and Glace Bay, N'S., represent the 
Department in the Maritime Provinces. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 

Classified by industries, the disputes occurred 
as follows: 


Mining 
CREE TAT AA BR se ae a 2 2 
Metal ‘mination’, 222 ae Ss oe aa ae 2 
Manufacturing 
Animal TooteporodMots, 4istii wis thsi ae if 
IMetAlLeDPOGMCESL dan tnmaine de Ohare erent? 12 
Pulp, andipaper products ua. s..4u8)- baer 1 
Printing) andepubueming os agro cog « Bais ois 2 
ALD Oer. DEOCUCESS Lhe. ss cath (aes ee Sais 1 
Transportation 
SECAINY Isl WAY Simei 1 .c.s aia aise aa ee oes 3 
Construction | 
Biildines “and "structures. joe ss ens oe 1 
Trade’) 223) 2 eel Gee TL SAE: oi. 1 


A statistical analysis of the nature of the 
disputes handled, their cause, disposition, etc., 
is given below:— 
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Nature of Dispute or Situation 


eis RONG 07 SOON Bitar 18 
Threatened strike 
Controversy 

Arbitrations 
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Predominant Cause or Object 
Increase in wages 
Decrease in wages 
Increased hours 
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working conditions 
Other union questions ............1.°7! 
Discharge of workers (a) 
Unclassified 
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(a) (Other than 
questions). 


in connection with Union 


Disposition 
Strike terminated by *mediation) 52... 
Threatened strike averted by mediation 
Controversy terminated by mediation . 
Decision rendered in arbitration 
Election or vote conducted 
Industrial Disputes 
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Results 


In favour of employees 
In favour of SUD Overy a eet rit, manne 
Compromise or partially successful 

Indefinite or unterminate. 
Not known 
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Method of Settlement 
Conciliation or mediation 
Direct negotiations 
Arbitration 


— 
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Brief summaries of the cases of chief in- 
terest or importance are given below: 


Metal Products Workers; Windsor, Ont.— 
On June 7th the Department received a re- 
quest for the appointment of an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dismissal of an employee by Aircraft 
Hydraulic Supplies Company, Windsor, 
Ontario, allegedly on account of union mem- 
bership and activity. A preliminary inves- 
tigation wag conducted by Mr, F. Ap 
Ainsborough, Industria] Relations Officer, 
Toronto, to determine whether the circum- 
stances warrant the appointment of a4 
Commissioner, Following receipt of the Inves- 
tigating Officer’s report, the Minister of 
Labour on June 27th appointed Mr. J. H. 
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Hanrahan, Police Magistrate of the City of 
Windsor, as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner under the Provisions of Order 
in Council P.C. 4020. The case was still pend- 
ing at the end! of the month. 


Metal Miners, Noranda, P.Q.—Early in 
June charges were laid with the Department 
of Labour that the management of Noranda 
Mines Limited, Noranda, P.Q. was discrim- 
inating against its employees who were 
members of Local No. 688 of the United Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union. The late 
Mr. Frank Lafortune, Industrial Relations 


Officer, Ottawa, was assigned to make a pre- 


liminary inquiry in order to ascertain if the 
appointment of a Commissioner was war- 
ranted. The Investigating Officer found that 
the Company had been compelled by a short- 
age of labour to make two cuts in the tonnage 
of ore treated, which resulted in the shutting 
down of one reverberatory smelting furnace, 
One converter and three roasters. He also 
found that seniority had generally been taken 
into account, and that the proportion of Union 
members to non-union members among the 
employees laid off or transferred to other 
positions was approximately the same as the 
overall proportion of these groups among 
the working force. In the circumstances, the 
Department refused to comply with the re- 
quest for the appointment of a Commissioner. 


Metal Products Workers, Hamilton, Ont.— 
An allegation that Sawyer-Massey Limited, 
Hamilton, Ontario had dismissed an employee 
for the reason’ of his membership in and 
activity on behalf of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America was 
filed with the Department of Labour during 
June. A preliminary investigation was con- 
ducted by Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, following which 
the Minister of Labour appointed His Honour 
Judge Ian M. Macdonell of Toronto as an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
conduct an investigation under the provisions 
of Order in Council, P.C. 4020. At the end 
of the month the inquiry had not been 
completed. 


Metal Miners, Geraldton, Ont.—On June 
21, 1944, a complaint was received from a 
representative of the United Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers that an employee of Hard 
Rock Gold Mines, Limited, Geraldton, 
Ontario, had been dismissed because of his 
union membership and activity. A preliminary 
investigation was conducted by Mr. J. J. 
MacDougall, Industria] Relations Officer, 
Ottawa, who endeavoured to secure a mutu- 
ally satisfactory settlement. When this did 
not prove possible, the Minister of Labour 
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appoimted His Honour Judge Ja H.,-Mac- 
Donald ‘of Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, as an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
under the terms of Order in Council P.C. 
4020, to make a formal investigation. The 
case was still unterminated at the end of the 


month. 


Paper Mill Workers, St. Jerome and Mont 
Rolland, P.Q.—On June 15 the Department 
was advised that a strike had been called 
during the morning by 342 employees in the 
St. Jerome plant of the Rolland Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd. The strikers were members of 
Local No. 455 of the International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers and Local No. 106 of 
the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. The stop- 
page of work was reported to be in protest 
against the dismissal of one worker. Early in 
the afternoon of the same day some 200 
workpeople employed in the Mont Rolland 
mill of the same Company ceased work in 
sympathy with the St. Jerome strikers and for 
the additional reason that one worker refused 
to join the union. A Conciliation Officer of 
the Department of Labour of the Province 
of Quebec was assigned to try to secure a 
resumption of work. Operations were resumed 
at the Mont Rolland plant on June 26th 
but the St. Jerome employees remained on 
strike in spite of an offer of the Company 
to abide by arbitration procedure. Following 
representations to the federal Department of 
Labour that the Company was engaged in 
the manufacture of paper stocks essential to 
bond issues connected with the Victory Loan 
and other important war work, agreement 
was reached with the Provincial authorities 
that the federal Industrial Relations Branch 
should intervene. The Director of Industrial 
Relations on June 30th persuaded the Com- 
pany to re-employ the dismissed worker 
provided that the employees would cease 
picketing the plant and resume work as and 
when called. This offer was satisfactory to all 
employees and normal operations were restored 
on July 5th and 6th. 


Union Representation Votes 


Dairy Products Workers, Ottawa, Ont.— 
By joint consent of the parties a unlon repre- 
sentation vote was conducted on June 8 among 
employees of Clark Dairy Limited, Ottawa, 
Ont., under the supervision of Mr. Deiiad.: 
Sutherland, Industrial Relations Officer, 
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Ottawa. The vote was conducted in order. 
to determine whether the employees desired 
to be represented in collective bargaining with 
their employer by the National Union of 
Dairy Workers, Local No. 3 (C.C:L.). There 
were 43 persons eligible to vote, of whom 
35 cast their ballots. A total of 31 employees 
voted in favour of the union, while 4 voted 
in opposition. 


Building Maintenance Employees, Mont- 
real, P.Q.—A union representation vote was 
conducted on June 8, 1944, with the joint con- 
sent of the interested parties among main- 
tenance and cleaning staffs employed in build- 
ings of the Canadian National Railways in 
Montreal, P.Q., with Mr. R. Trepanier, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Montreal, acting as 
Returning Officer. The vote was conducted in 
order to determine if the employees affected 
desire to be represented in negotiations with 
their employer by the C.N.R. System Federa- 
tion No. 11 of the Railways Employees’ De- 
partment, A. F. of L. A total of 124 workers 
voted out of 143 eligible to participate. Those 
voting in favour of representation through the 
union numbered 104 as against 19 voting 
against the union. There was 1 spoiled ballot. 


Railway Employees, Lines in Canada.— 
Early in March, 1944, the Department was 
requested to conduct a union representation 
vote among the yardmasters and assistant 
yardmasters employed by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company. The union involved was 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. The 
ballot was conducted by mail, with Mr. 
Bernard Rose, K.C., of Montreal representing 
the Department of Labour as Returning 
Officer. A total of 184 employees were eligible 
to vote and 147 of this number took part in 
the balloting. The results were 127 to 20 in 
favour of the union. 


Metal Products Workers, Montreal, P.Q.— 
With the joint consent of the parties, Mr. ise 
Trepanier, Industrial Relations Officer, Mont- 
real, supervised the taking of a representation 
vote among employees of Engineering Prod- 
ucts Limited, Montreal, P.Q., on June 15 and 
20, 1944. There were 754 employees eligible 
to vote upon the question: “In your negotia- 
tions with your employer do you wish to be 
represented by the International Association 
of Machinists?” Out of 656 ballots polled, 
294 were in favour of the union and 355 were 
against union representation, while 7 ballots 
were spoiled. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada during June, 1944 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during the month of 
June was slightly less than that for May, but 
the number of workers involved and the time 
loss decreased sharply. There were 23 strikes 
in existence during the month involving 5,975 
workers with a time loss of 9,491 man-work- 
ing days compared with 25 strikes involving 
26,043 workers and a time loss of 128,422 man- 
working days in May, 1944, and 59 strikes 
with 23,321 workers affected and a time loss 
of 142,917 man-working days in June, 1943. 


Preliminary figures for the first six months 
o! 1944 show a total of 110 strikes with 51321 
workers involved, and a time loss of 330,878 
man-working days as compared with 208 
strikes involving 100,426 workers and-a result- 











There were no strikes involving unusually 
large numbers of workers during June. More 
than 65 per cent of the time loss for the 
month resulted from two strikes of paper 
mill workers at St. Jerome and Mont Rolland, 
P.Q. One strike was carried over from May 
and 22 commenced during June. Of these 
23 strikes, three resulted in favour of the 
workers, eight in favour of the employers, two 
were compromise settlements and nine were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed pend- 
ing final settlement. At the end of the 
month one strike was unterminated namely, 
that of paper mill workers at St. Jerome, P.Q. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 






































ing time loss of 515,920 man-working days for the unions concerned have not declared 
the corresponding period during 1943. terminated. 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1943-1944 
Number of strikes Number of workers 
and lockouts involved Time loss 
— in man- 
Date Com- Com- working 
mencing In mencing In days 
during existence during existence 
month month 
1944 
CSE AR CRIA Rar Ane SUN ma 26+ 26 8, 140+ 8, 140 23, 408 
* eda yy pee ape taye. 4507 gris, «0h NCE Been tie (cy LZ 19 8, 740 8,785 39,868 
TM are Dette duet dl high ee SER Wd MN Faecal V1 13 L635 1, 680 3, O80 
PR: MO Rinse ik Cols i Codecs wcite, ghautah elt Inasse: 10 10 14, 923 14,923 126,.609 
SR ee aac RN NE ye ET lade eit 24 25 12,043 26, 043 128, 422 
ue meee eee een ear id wep) on wap) Qa 5, 840 5,975 9,491 
Cirmnlativediotals al, Geel. Yeoman 110 51.321 330, 878 
1943 
OMA Nii, AT obi Bens calorie wvedls dice. Sip 33 19, 860T 19, 860 166,715 
P OIMCAN Va Wok. badriuiers,: tug Fuses hleee eae OA 31 2,611 5,239 24, 301 
BUCH aehae Aaah WA ne oA. sis beciis wants Pintives , dur 25 ON, 16, 688 16, 993 30,822 
inh 6) aTiee Rs SRC RUN es AE CS Se Aha an Caer 30 ave 32,292 32,496 103, 936 
Bay Te Mena Veen oO! eh bien dn 35 40 VE210 15,306 47, 229 
SLRS See Mae attach oo aha diss AGE BA dt «nmr es sane 53 59 Pope (Aya Zoroo 142,917 
CAIDMIALI Ve bOtaIS sich ooo een 208 100, 426 515, 920 





Paha har ip AaEe ON Cu Cr to a ee 

* Preliminary. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial con- 
dition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is seldom encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 
cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, bur a separate record of such strikes is maintained.in the Depart- 
ment and the figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the prob- 
ability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of em- 
ployees or for a short period of time, is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1944* 


yee ah RAEN DEUS ES SS ee ee 





Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation, ——______—__—_———| in man- Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June, 1944 


MINING— 
Coal miners, n 135 270 |Commenced May 30; for re-employment of 
River Hebert, N.S. an ex-service-man at surface work; termin- 
ated June 2; conciliation, federal; in favour 
of workers. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during June, 1944 
MiInING— 


1 556 556 |Commenced June 1; against demotion of a 
shift boss; terminated June 1; return of 
workers pending further negotiations ; 
(worker transferred to another mine) in 
favour of employer. 


Nickel miners, 
Copper Cliff, Ont. 












Coal miners, 1 44 44 [Commenced June 27; for wage adjustment; 
Minto, N.B. terminated June 28; return of workers; in- 
definite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— - 
Fish packing plant work- 1 (a) 30 20 [Commenced June 5; against tax deductions 


from wages; terminated June 5; negotia- 
tions; in favour of employer. 


ers, 
Pictou, N.S. 


Fur and Leather Products— 


Fur factory workers, 1 9 9 |Commenced June 5; against alleged signing of 
Toronto, Ont. agreement with another union; terminated 
June 5; conciliation, provincial; in favour of 
workers. 
Leather factory workers, 1 18 50 |Commenced June 22; for increased wages ; 
Barrie, Ont. terminated June 24; negotiations; compro- 
mise. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Knitting factory workers, 1 6 35 |Commenced June 5; against wage rates estab- 
(cutters), lished by NWLBt; terminated June 12; 
Marieville, P.Q. conciliation, provincial; in favour of em- 

ployer. 
Pulp, Paper and Paper Pro- 
ducts— 

Paper mill workers, 1 342 4,788 |Commenced Juné 15; for reinstatement of a 
St. Jerome, P.Q. worker; unterminated. 

Paper mill workers, 1 171 1,450 |Commenced June 15; in sympathy with stri- 
Mont Rolland, P.Q. kers at St. Jerome and refusal of a worker 

to join union; terminated June 24; concilia- 
tion, provincial, and reference to arbitra- 
tion; indefinite. 

Miscellaneous Wood Products: 

Box factory workers, 1 38 25 |\Commenced June 6; against dismissal of a 
Whitby, Ont. foreman; terminated June 7; negotiations; in 

favour of employer. 
Metal Products— 

Freight car factory work- a 185 370 [Commenced June 2; against reduction in earn- 
ers, ings of skilled workers due to inexperienced 
Trenton, N.S. helpers; terminated June 3; return of work- 

ers pending further negotiations; indefinite. 

Foundry workers (mould- | (b) 19 19 [Commenced June 3; moulding sand alleged to 
ers), be improperly re-worked; terminated June 
Moncton, N.B. 3; return of workers; in favour of employer. 

Munitions factory workers 1 402 125 |Commenced June 9; against promotion of a 


Oshawa, Ont. female worker; terminated June 9; negotia- 
tions and return of workers pending refer- 


ence to a conciliation board; indefinite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1944*—Continued 
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Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation, pg INM, (GIG OF in man- Particularst 
and locality stablish- working 
ments Workers dats 





MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Metal Products—Con. 


Foundry workers, 1 60 30 |Commenced June 12; failure of RWLBt to 
Owen Sound, Ont. make wage increases retroactive to Jan. 1, 
1944; terminated June 12; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 
Munitions factory workers 1 217 380 |Commenced June 21; for maintenance-of-mem- 
Sarnia, Ont. bership clause in agreement; terminated 
June 22; conciliation; provincial, return of 
workers pending arbitration; indefinite. 
Truck drivers and helpers, 1 12 25 |Commenced June 26; against having to use 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. shovels when loading trucks; terminated 
June 28; negotiations; indefinite. 
Munitions factory workers 1 300 100 |Commenced June 29; against lay-off of work- 
Windsor, Ont. ers; terminated June 29; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 
Shipbuilding— 
Welders and burners, 1 426 107 |Commenced June 13; against dismissal of a 
North Vancouver, B.C. charge hand; terminated June 13; concilia- 
tion, federal, and return of workers pending 
investigation; indefinite. ; 
Shipyard workers, 1} (e}L 135 600 |Commenced June 15; inter-union dispute re 
Vancouver, B.C. entry of business agents to yard pending 
certification of bargaining agency; termin- 
ated June 15; conciliation, federal; (agents 
to do business in manager’s office only) 
compromise. 
Shipyard workers, 1 1,800 450 |Commenced June 17; inter-union dispute re 
North Vancouver, B.C. dismissal of two shop stewards; terminated 
June 17; conciliation, federal, and return of 
workers pending certification of bargaining 
agency; indefinite. 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Labourers, 1 " 7 |Commenced June 23; for increased wages; 


Florence, N.S. terminated June 23; replacement; in favour 
of employer. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTtiILitizs— 
Other Local and Highway— 


Truck drivers, 1 6 6 |Commenced June 5; for increased wages; ter- 
St. Jerome, P.Q. minated June 5; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 
TRADE— 
Grocery store employees. 1 Ca) DE 25 |Commenced June 16; for increased wages; ter- 


minated June 16; negotiations and return of 
workers pending arbitration; indefinite. 





* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual report. 

} In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

t NWLB—National War Labour Board; RWLB—Regional War Labour Board. 

(a) 20 indirectly affected; (b) 53 indirectly affected; (c) 369 indirectly affected; (d) 110 indirectly af- 
fected. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the LAasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given in 
the March, 1944, issue, in the review of “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1943.” The latter included a table summariz- 
ing the principal statistics as to strikes and 
lockouts since 1919, in the various countries 
for which such figures are available. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 
concerned, — 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An order 
under the Defence Regulations, effective July 
25, 1940, provides for the settlement of dis- 
putes and the prevention of strikes and lock- 
outs, as noted in the Lasour GazertTn, August, 
1940, page 760. 


The number of disputes beginning in March 
was 285, and 23 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 308 disputes 
in progress during the month, in which 309,400 
workers were involved. 
March was 1,600,000 working days. 


_strikes beginning in the month, 


The time loss in | 


Of the 285 disputes beginning in March, 56 
arose out of demands for increased wages, 119 
over other wage questions, 5 over questions 
as to working hours, 29 over questions respect- 
ing the employment of particular classes or 
persons and 76 over other questions. 


Eire 


The number of disputes beginning in’ 1943 
was 81, involving 5,921 workers, with a time 
loss of 61,809. Of the 78 disputes ending in 
1943, workers’ claims were wholly admitted 
in 18, admitted in part in 17 and rejected in 
27; employers’ claims were wholly successful 
in 5; in 11 disputes the result was 
indeterminate. 

British India 


Revised figures for the year 1942 are 694 
disputes involving 772,653 workers with a time 
loss of 5,779,965 working days. 


United States 


April show 435 
in which 
155,000 workers were involved. The time loss 
for all disputes in progress during the month 
was 580,000 working days. For May, cor- 
responding figures are 610 strikes, involving 
290,000 workers, with a time loss of 1,400,000 


working days. 


Preliminary figures for 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


Summary of Decisions 


EPORTS have been received covering the 

following cases heard by the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1. Sum- 
maries: of earlier decisions appeared in the 
Lasour GazettE, 1942, pp. 666 and 1130, 
February, 1944, p. 189; April, 1944, p. 488, and 
the eighth report of the proceedings of the 
Board covering the- period from October 1, 
1939, to September 30, 1942, recently issued 
as Bulletin No. 15. - 

The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918, between the 
several railway companies and certain of the 
railway organizations. It has power to deter- 
mine all differences arising between the rail- 
way companies and the members of any of the 
six railway brotherhoods “including the inter- 
pretation of wage schedules. or agreements 
having due regard to the rights of the several 
classes of employees and of the railways 
respectively.” 


The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railways and six representatives of labour, 
one from each of the following Railway 
Brotherhoods: The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors; the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen; the Order of Railroad Telegraph- 
ers; and the Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees and Railway Shop Labourers. 


Case No. 520—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and the, Order of Railway 
Conductors, and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen 
This was a claim for payment of intermediate 

terminal detention to train crews of a passenger 

train at an important Divisional point. 

The Joint Statement indicated that after 
completion of regular station work at the 
passenger station, the passenger train backed 
down from the station a distance of approxi- 
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mately half a mile “where a car containing 
L.C.L. freight is set off (daily except Saturday 
and Sunday), after which the regular trip is 
continued”. In cases where the car was set out 
the employees claimed that they should be 
compensated, in addition to pay for the trip, 
for approximately 30 to 50 minutes each trip. 
The railways denied the claim. 

Representatives of both parties to the dispute 
appeared before the Board and _ presented 
written as well as oral argument in support of 
their respective claims. rf 

The Board decided that in view of the 
restricted nature of the trackage in the recog- 
nized passenger terminal at this particular 
station “the employees contention is sustained 
to the extent that for the purpose of payment 
of intermediate terminal switching to the crews” 
of the specific train in question the switches 
where the L.C.L. freight car is set off, will be 
regarded as being within the passenger terminal. 


Case No. 521—Canadian National Railways 
(Lines East) and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen.—Controversy regarding as- 
sessment of discipline against a conductor 


According to the joint statement of facts the 
conductor concerned was employed in charge of 
a snow train, working within yard limits and 
required to work under yard limit protection. 
The train was being pushed by the engine to 
the unloading point, with the conductor riding 
on the engine on the engineer’s side, watching 
ahead as the train proceeded, and with the 
brakeman riding in the side door of the leading 
car. 

Just as the snow train came to a full stop 
another train collided with it, demolishing two 
bunk cars, killing nine labourers, injuring six- 
teen others, and damaging the remaining cars. 

Following an investigation the conductor, 
engineer, fireman and brakeman were dismissed 
from the service. The conductor was reinstated 
later with full seniority rights. 

The employees contended that the conductor 
was wrongfully dismissed and should receive 
compensation for his time out of the service. 

The railways claimed that the conductor 
should have cautioned his brakeman, who had 
had limited experience, to keep a sharper look- 
out; and that he should have ascertained before 
leaving the yard what trains were approaching 
the station. They stated that the conductor 
did not use good judgment in handling of the 
snow train and that his dismissal was justified. 

The Board ruled in favour of the Railways, 
but suggested that the discipline administered 
be modified. 


Case No. 522—Canadian National Railways 
(Lines East) and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen 


The dispute centred around the assessment of 
discipline against a yardmaster at a divisional 
point, following an accident in which the two 
rear cars of a departing passenger train while 
moving from one main track to another main 
track were sideswiped by an incoming train. 

The yardmaster was held responsible for the 
accident and was immediately dismissed from 
the service. He was reinstated to his former 
position two months after his dismissal. 

In its argument the employees claimed wrong- 
ful dismissal and asked for exoneration rein- 
statement and remuneration as provided in 
Article 56 of the schedule governing conductors, 
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baggagemen and yardmen in effect 
Atlantic and Central Regions. The Bavicane 
in a carefully prepared abstract of its case, 
asserted that the accident was due to the 
failure of tthe yardman to take proper pre- 
cautions to prevent it, and that the discipline 
she il Aaa a addition to their written 
evidence bo: arties to the dispu 
evidence to ities Board. pala, rie whore 
The ‘Board: in /its ‘Decision held that the 
contention of the employees was sustained. 


Case’ No. 523—Canadian National Railways 


(Western Region) and the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers 


The dispute arose concerning the ey i 
service of a train despatcher to waite hae ee 
a higher wage rate. He had worked for a 
considerable time on an assignment of three days 
per week as a despatcher and three days per 
week as an operator. The point at issue was 
whether he should have this full assignment 
Dace ee him for a higher rating, or 
e three days < worke S 
despatcher yS per week worked as a 

‘he employees in their written argumen 
attention to a portion of Article 2. Chante ory 
of the Telegrapherg’ Agreement, namely: “Swing 
despatchers are regular trick despatchers”, also 
to the detailed pay schedule for despatchers 
showing annual increases as set out in Article 
26, and in the special agreement effective 
January 1, 1929. They asserted that the 
Company’s practice had been to consider per- 
sons working such assignments as despatchers 
Further, they claimed that those swing des- 
patchers are regular trick despatchers and 
should be credited with ithe higher rates of pay. 

The Company contended that the plan of 
graduated rates of pay for despatchers actually 
covers what is considered as a training period 
and for such purposes only the cumulative days 
actually worked as a despatcher should be 
counted in calculating the period of service 
necessary to qualify for a higher rate of pay, 
and any time worked by a swing despatcher 
as an operator should not be included in calcu- 
lating such service. 

In addition to the written submissions both 
parties appeared before the Board and gave 
further oral evidence. 

The Board,, in its Decision, held that “the 
claims of the employees are sustained for al] 
Services rendered while filling the assignment 
as swing despatcher.” 


Case No. 524—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen 


The disagreement was based on one phase of 
the discipline assessed a fireman, who was 
suspended for ten days and then discharged 
for his share in the responsibility in connection 
with the collision of two passenger trains. 
Following the hearing of two appeals to the 
General Regional Superintendent and to the 
General Superintendent of Transportation, the 
fireman was reinstated three and a half months 
after the accident. Claim was made for com- 
pensation for the time he was held out of 
service, but this was refused by the Railways. 

The employees in their statement of claim 
pointed out that the fireman had drawn the 
attention of the engineer. to the fact that the 
procedure the latter proposed to follow when 
meeting the second train would constitute a 
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violation of the rules. They also contended 
that (1) under no authority could the fireman 
take over control of trains; (2) the fireman 
was not a participant in the violation of the 
operating rules; (3) no degree of responsibility 
having been established, the fireman should be 
compensated as provided in Article 25 of 
Schedule. 

In the brief presented by the Railways it 
was declared that “the fireman is a responsible 
member of the train crew, required to know and 
pass the prescribed examination in the Oper- 
ating Rules.” It was declared further, that 
these rules require the fullest co-operation of 
train crews in safeguarding their trains and, 
“that in the event of failure to do so all persons 
participating will be held responsible.” While 
admitting that the fireman had warned the 
engineer of the irregularity of his procedure 
in handling the train he (‘the fireman) had not 
protected or taken any other action to prevent 
the violation of the rules, and when he saw 
that flag protection was not being supplied 
promptly he made no effort to safeguard his 
train.” 

Representatives of both the Railway and the 
employees appeared ibefore the Board and 
presented additional oral evidence. 

The Board in its Decision stated that the 
fireman should have remonstrated further when 
he observed that the engineer intended to dis- 
regard the Rules. 

The claim of the employees was denied. 


Case No. 525—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. 


Disagreement with respect to the assessment 
of discipline against a locomotive engineer. 

The Joint Statement of Facts showed that 
the engineer was given orders to take a fast 
freight train of 88 loads and caboose from 
starting station to a divisional point about 105 
miles away, following a first class train and 
running ahead of another second class train 
“until overtaken and two bulletin orders’. 
About 52 minutes after starting, the train in 
charge of this engineer collided with the first 
class train at a small station which was partly 
concealed by a curve. The engineer was taken 
out of service at once and remained out for 
18 days. 

The engineer submitted a time claim to the 
company for the time he was held out of 
service. The claim was rejected and in addition 
he was informed he was “assessed twenty 
demerit marks”. 

It was contended by the engineer that he 
had begun his run 20 minutes after the first- 
class train he was to follow, as provided by 
Operating Rule No. 91; that he had kep: 
within the speed limits set for trains on that 
portion of the road and that, if the first-class 
train had not been delayed, it would have been 
at a point nine miles farther on at the time of 
the collision. He contended further that: the 
accident was caused by the first-class train not 
being properly protected and that the Rules 
provided that “no engineer will be suspended, 
disciplined, or dismissed without first having 
been given a fair and impartial investigation 
and his responsibility established . . . . Should 
the investigation prove him blameless, he will 
* be exonerated and, if held out of service, he 
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will be reinstated and be paid 100 miles, or a 
day’s pay for each 24 hours so held, ... .” 


The company contended that the statements 


of the engineer’s fireman and that of the crew 


of the first-class train indicated that his train 
had left the starting point before the 20-minute 
block was up; that he ran his train faster than 
the schedule of the first-class train and that 
he failed to keep a sharp lookout when approach- 
ing the station where the accident occurred. It 
was also contended that by an actual test 
conducted within a week after the accident, the 
engineer, had he kept a sharp lookout, could 
have seen the lights of the first-class train in 
time to have stopped before colliding with the 
train in front. 

Representatives of both the company and the 
employee appeared before the Board and pre- 
sented further evidence orally. The Board in 
its Decision stated that “taking all circum- 
stances into consideration, the Board feels that. 
the responsibility for this accident does not 
rest with engineer”. The claim of the employee 
was sustained, 


Case No. 526—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


The disagreement arose over the claim of an 
engineer and a fireman for a day’s compensa- 
tion for what they deemed an “extra trips: 

According to the Joint Statement of Facts in 
the case the two employees in question had 
been assigned to a combination of switching, 
freight and mixed services, daily, except Sunday. 
The assignment had been in effect several years 
and while the crew was usually ordered for 
7 a.m., the starting time varied according to 
the volume of work to be performed. 


On the day in dispute the train crew was 
ordered for 6.30 am. and was required to 
handle a number of cars of grain to a point 
about four miles distant and return; time 
occupied one hour and five minutes. Claim was 
submitted for 112 miles which claim was 
declined and the crew compensated on the basis 
of continuous time from the time they reported 


‘for duty until released at the end of the day’s 


work. 

The employees contended that they were 
required to perform an extra trip, which was 
not a part of their regular assignment. They 
based their claim on the first paragraph of 
Article 7 of both engineers’ and firemen’s 
schedules which provided: “In all classes of 
Service covered in Article 6, one hundred miles 
or less, eight hours or less (straight-away or 
turn-around), shall constitute a day’s work;...” 

The railway company maintained that the 
assignment had been set up expressly for switch- 
ing and terminal work and operating extras 
to points within a few miles distance of 
terminal. In this instance, an additional 
volume of work necessitated calling the crew 
at 630 am. This, it was asserted, did not 
justify the employees’ claim. 

Representatives of the Company and of the 
employees appeared before the Board and pre- 
sented further evidence. 

The Board in its Decision stated that “in 
view of exceptional circumstances on this day. 
the claim of the employees is sustained”. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schediiles 





Recent Collective Agreements 


( COLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazeTteE from month to month. It is not 
possible because of limitation of space to 
include all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by representa- 
tives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives: 
of the employers and workers are also included. 
Verbally accepted agreements are so indicated. 
Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective. Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Manufacturing: Rubber Products 


KITCHENER, ONTARIO.—DOMINION RugBBER Com- 
PANY Limited (DOMINION TirE Factory 
INcLUDING MertaL Propucts DivIsION AND 
RUBBER MACHINERY SHOPS) AND UNITED 
RUBBER WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 80. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 26, 1944, 

to May 26, 1945, and thereafter subject to 60 

days’ notice. (The report of the Board of 

Conciliation and Investigation was published in 

the LABOUR GAZETTE, May, 1944, p. 621.) The 

company recognizes the union as the exclusive 
collective bargaining agency for all hourly paid 
employees. Checkoff: the company will deduct 
from wages and pay over to the union the 
union dues, if authorized in writing by the 
employee. 

Hours: on day shift, 9 per day, 5 on Saturday, 

a 50-hour week; on night shift in the rubber 

machinery shops, 10-hour night, 50-hour week; 

for continuous operations, 8-hour day, 48-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one half for overtime 

and for all work on Sundays and holidays. A 

ten-minute rest period is provided for each 

shift. Jobs are to be evaluated and classifica- 
tion and time standards are to be determined 
by management, subject to certain regulations. 

Disputed standards are to be negotiated. Pro- 

vision is made for the settlement of seniority 

rights. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO—HAMILTON SPECTATOR 
LIMITED, AND INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPH- 
IcAL UNION, Loca 129. 

Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1944, to December 31, 1944, and up to 30 days 
thereafter for re-negotiation. 

Hours and wages: $45.07 for a 46-hour week 
on the day shift and $46.57 for a 45-hour week 
on the night shift, with provision for the adop- 
tion of a five-day, 40-hour week, 75 days after 
the cessation of the European war. Time and 


one-half for overtime after 48 hours on day 
shift and 45 hours on night shift and double 
time for work on Sundays and on eight holidays. 
Vacation: one week’s vacation with pay for 
those with one year’s service; for substitute 
employees one day’s vacation for each 50 days 
worked. Provision is made for apprenticeship 
conditions, seniority rights and for the settle- 
ment of grievances. 


Manufacutring: Metal Products 


THREE RIVERS, QuEBEC—CANADA IRON Foun- 
DRIES LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL MOULDERS 
AND FOUNDRY WoRKERS’ UNION oF NorTH 
AMERICA, Loca 101. 


Agreement to be in effect May 1, 1944, to 
April 30, 1945, and for another year if the 
prescribed notice is not given in 1945. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole bar- 
gaining agency for all hourly employees in the 
plant. Preference given to union members in 
respect to promotions. 

Hours: 9 per day, 54-hour week; night. shifts, 
1] per shift, 55 per week; in the casting foundry, 
8 hours per day, a 48-hour week, with overtime 
at time and one-half. Work on Sundays and 
seven holidays is payable at double time. The 
company will continue to pay overtime in accord- 
ance with the present established practice. 
Vacation: Employees with one or more years 
service to have one week’s vacation with pay; 
the plant will be closed for this week. Provision 
is made for the settlement of grievances. 


WINpDSoR, ONTARIO.—L. A. Young INDUSTRIES 
OF CANADA, LIMITED AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIR- 
CRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
WoORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 195. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 23, 
1943, to July 23, 1944, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the exclusive bargain- 
ing agent for niece and hourly workers who 
are members of the union in good standing. 
Employees are free to join or not to join any 
union or association without discrimination or 
eoercion by the company or the union. 

Hours: time and one-half paid for hours 
worked in excess of 45 in any week. Provision 1s 
made for seniority rights and for the settle- 
ment of grievances. ; 


Manufacturing: Shipbuilding 


Saint JoHn, N.B.—CANADIAN COMSTOCK COM- 
PANY LIMITED AND UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, 
Loca 213. 


Agreement to be in effect from January lI, 
1944, to March 1, 1944, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The company 
will co-operate with the union in endeavouring 
to have all employees become union members. 
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Hours: 8 per shift, 4 on Saturdays, 44 per 
week. When two or three shifts are worked, 
% hour allowed for lunch. Time and one-eighth 
pay on second and third shifts. Time and one- 
half for “dirty work”. Time and one-half for 
overtime until midnight for day shift and for 
6 hours for other shifts; double time thereafter 
and for all work on Sundays and seven holidays. 
Wages to be in accordance with Findings and 
Directions of the National War Labour Board. 
(According to this Board’s decision of May 2, 
1944, covering employees of the shipbuilding 
and repairing industry in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. hourly rates are 85 cents for pipe fitter, 
steamfitter, plumber; 50 to 60 cents for helper.) 
Seniority and grievance procedure provided for. 

Vacation: provisions are not in the agree- 
ment but according to Direction of National 
War Labour Board. November 2, 1943, 6 days’ 
vacation with pay for all employees after one 
year’s service, which may be forfeited for 
absence without leave. 


Saint JoHN, N.B..— Canapran Comstock 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Locat B 502. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1944, to March 1, 1944, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The agreement 
is similar to the one summarized above for 
plumbers. Double time for Sundays and nine 
holidays. Hourly rates: ship or maintenance 
electrician 85 cents; helpers 50 to 60 cents, 
temporary lighting man 65 cents. 


Saint Joun, N.B—CanapIan Comstock 
COMPANY LIMITED AND UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA, LOocAL 840. 


Agreement to be in effect from January l, 
1944, to March 1, 1944, and thereafter from 
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year to year subject to notice. The agreement 
is similar to the one summarized above for 
plumbers. Double time for Sundays and nine 
holidays. Hourly rates: shipwriglit, wood 
caulker, joiner, carpenter, 85 cents; helpers 50 
to 60 cents, stage builder 65 to 70 cents. 


CoMSTOCK 
INTERNATIONAL 


Saint JOHN, N.B—CANADIAN 
COMPANY LIMITED AND 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS. 


Agreement to be in effect from January Vt 
1944, to March 1, 1944, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The agreement 
is similar to the one summarized above for 
plumbers. Double time for Sundays and seven 
holidays. Hourly rates: machine operator 70 
cents; machinist 85 cents; tool maker 85 cents 
to $1.05, helpers 50 to 60 cents. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Vicrorra, B.C. — Tue Vuictorta BuILpERS 
EXCHANGE LIMITED AND UNITED BRoTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA, LocaL 1598. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1944, 
to May 31, 1945, and thereafter subject to 60 
days’ notice. No discrimination against job 
stewards; business agents have access to jobs. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, 44 per 
week; for night shift, 7 hours with 8 hours’ 
pay. Time and one-half for first four hours 
overtime; double time thereafter and for all 
work on Sundays, Saturday afternoons and 
on nine holidays. Wages: $1.10 per hour; 
carpenters in charge of work paid additional 
$1 per day of eight hours. Provision is made 
for 40-hr. week at $1.12 per hour after the 
cessation of hostilities. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


[X Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 

provides that where a collective agree- 
ment has been entered into by an organiza- 
tion of employees and one or more employers 
or associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship 
and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain 
district on all employers and employees in 
the trade or industry covered by the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is pub- 
lished and, thirty days allowed for the filing 
of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with 
or without changes as considered advisable 
by the Minister. The Order in Council may 
be amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning this legislation is given 
in the Lapour Gazerrs, January, 1943, page 86. 


Proceedings under this Act and earlier legis- 
lation have been noted in the Lasour GazerrTe 
monthly since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of one new agreement and the 
amendment of thirteen others, all of which 
are summarized below. A request for the 
extension of a new agreement for sheet metal 
products industry at Montreal, was published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 3; requests 
for amendment of the agreements for the 
dairy industry at Quebec; for municipal 
employees at Sherbrooke and for barbers at 
Rouyn and Noranda were also gazetted 
June 3. A request for amendment of the 
building trades agreement at Chicoutimi was 
gazetted June 10. Requests for the amend- 
ment of agreements for the retail fur industry 
at Montreal, for retail stores at Chicoutimi 
and for barbers and hairdressers at Quebec 
were gazetted June 17. Requests for amend- 
ment of agreements for uncorrugated paper 
box manufacturing industry for the Province, 
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for bakers at Quebec, for building trades at 
Sorel and for barbers and hairdressers at 
Joliette were gazetted June 23. A request for 
a new agreement for building materials indus- 
try for the province was published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, June 30; a request 
for the amendment of the agreement for 
barbers and hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe was 
also published, June 30. 

In addition. Orders in Council were pub- 
lished during June approving or amending 
the constitution and by-laws of certain joint 
committees, and others approving the levy 
of assessment on the parties, or amending 
previous Orders in Council in this connection 
by certain other joint committees. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Fur MANUFACTURING (WHOLESALE), MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated June 19, and 
gazetted June 23, extends the time of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 

G. January, 1943, p. 87; September, 1940, 
p. 970; May, 1944, p. 637) to August 1, 1944. 


Work GLOVE Manuracturina INpustrRy, Proy- 
INCE OF QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated June 16, and 
gazetted June 23, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this trade (L.G. June, 1943, 
p. 812). Vacation: one week with pay each 
year. Overtime is payable at 30 cents per 
hour in excess of the hourly rate of pay for 
males and 15 cents per hour for.females. Some 
changes are made in the piece rates. 


FINE GLOVE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, Prov- 

_INCE OF QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated June 16, and 
gazetted June 23, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this trade (L.G. June, 1943. 
p. 812). Vacation: one week with pay each 
year for all workers. Overtime is payable at 
30 cents per hour in excess of the regular 
hourly rates for males, and 15 cents per hour 
for females. Certain new classes are added to 
the piece rate scale. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


Paper Box (UNcorrucaTep Parer) MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council dated June 16, and 
gazetted June 23, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., April, 1939, 
p. 528, September, p. 950; May, 1940, p. 496; 
December, p. 1310; April, 1941, p. 473; June, 
p. 704; December, p. 1572; January, 1943, Dp. 
88, July, p. 989, December, p. 1702; April, 
1944, p. 495). The amendments concern the 
printing section of this industry in the Quebec 
district to conform to the changes made in the 
printing trades agreement for this district. 
Work performed in excess of 9 hours, in any 
one day or night, shall be considered as over- 
time. 

Minimum wage rates: journeymen-typo- 
graphers 73.4 cents per hour and journeymen- 
pressmen 69.5 cents per hour; apprentices from 
first to fourth year 15-1 to 25-9 cents: fifth 
year 32.4 to 38.9 cents. Vacation: three days 
with pay in 1944 for all journeymen with one 
or more years’ service; one week’s vacation in 
any subsequent year. 
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Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Men’s AND Boys’ Hat anp Cap INDUSTRY, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated May 27, and 
gazetted June 3, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., April, 1940, 
p. 389; October, 1941, p. 1314, April, 1943, p. 
489). Employers shall make Labour Day and 
Work per- 
formed on these days shall be paid for at 
double time. 

Weekly wage rates: cutters $27.90, operators 
$25.70, blockers $20.14, lining makers $16.95. 
hand finishers $14, general hands $12. Any 
employee whose weekly wage rate was $24 or 
less before January 1, 1944, shall have an in- 
crease of $1 per week; and any whose wage 
rate exceeded $24 shall receive an increase of 
$1.50 per week. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, MONTREAL. 

An Order in Council, dated May 27, and 
gazetted June 3, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for these trades (L.G., August, 1941, 
p. 1013; April, 1942, p. 483; July, p. 857; July, 
1943, p. 990; April, 1944, p. 495). The cost-of- 
living bonus is included in the wages making an 
increase of 2 cents in the hourly wage rates. 

Another Order in Council, dated June 16, and 
gazetted June 30, extends the time of the agree- 
ment to June 24, 1945. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc. 


BuILpING MATERIALS INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated June 16, and 
published in the QUEBEC OFFICIAL GAZETTE, June 
30, extends the time of this agreement (L.G., 
June, 1939, p. 628, September, p. 941; February, 
1940, p. 172, July, 1940, p. 731; September, 1941, 
p. 1159; June, 1942, p. 738; September, p. 1097; 
July, 1943, p. 989) for 60 days from June 30, 
1944. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BUILDING TRADES, JOLIETTE. 

An Order in Council, dated June 23, and 
gazetted June 30, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for these trades (L.G., May, 1940, 
p. 498; March, 1941, p, 334; June, 1942, p. 738, 
September, p. 1097; February, 1943, p. 220). 

Minimum hourly wage rates (including cost- 
of-living bonus of 5 cents per hour): plasterers, 
bricklayers, masons and stone cutters on field, 
screen, sash, window partition and steel door 
erectors, weather strippers, marble setters, tile 
and terrazzo layers, steam shovel operators 75 
cents in zones I and II; carpenter joiners, paint 
gilders, stationary or portable enginemen, tin- 
smith roofers, plumbers and steamfitters 75 cents 
in zone I, 65 cents in zone II; cement finishers 
70 cents in zone I, 65 cents in zone II, lathers 
(metal) and iron brace workers 70 cents in both 
zones; electricians 75 cents in zone I, 70 cents in 
zone IT; painters 60 cents in zone I and 50 cents 
in zone II; cement finishers 70 cents in zone I, 
65 cents in zone II; common labourers 45 cents 
in zone I and 40 cents in zone IIT. 

BumILpIne TrApEs, St. JOHN AND IBERVILLE. 

An Order in Council, dated. June 3, and 
gazetted June 10, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for these trades (L.G., Nov., 1938, 
p. 1299; Mar.. 1940, p. 283; Mar., 1941, p. 334, 
Aug., p. 1011, Dec., p. 1490; Feb., 1943, p. 220). 
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Hourly wage rates (including cost-of-living 
bonus of 8 cents per hour):  bricklayers, 
plasterers, masons including cutters on the field, 
marble setters 78 cents; carpenter-joiners, 
erectors of screens (wood or metal) sashes, 
windows, steel partitions, joiners, concrete forms 
(shop or job), wood floor makers, weather- 
strippers, enginemen (hoist), enginemen (steam 
mixer), lathers (wood or metal), journeymen- 
roofers 63 cents; compressor operators, dry 
polishing terrazzo machine men 58 cents; 
painters, sprayers, decorators, floor varnishers, 
paper hangers 61 cents; journeymen plumbers, 
sheet metal workers, men doing installation of, 
or maintenance work on oil burners, gasoline 
pumps 68 cents; common labourers and hod 
carriers 48 cents. 

BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL. 

An Order in Council, dated May 27, 
gazetted June 3, amends the previous Order in 
Council for this trade (L.G., March, 1944, 
p. 359), by including the cost-of-living bonus of 
5 cents per hour in the hourly wage rates for 
all classes excepting elevator construction. 


Trade 


WHOLESALE Foop TRADE, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated June 27, and 
gazetted June 30, makes obligatory the terms of 
an agreement between “L’ Association, patronale 
du Commerce de Québec, ine.” and “Le Syndicat 
Catholique des Employés de Gros de l’Alimenta- 
tion de Québec, inc.” and “l’Association profes- 
sionnelle des Employés de Bureau de la Province 
de Québec, inc.” Agreement -to be in effect 
from June 30, 1944, to May 1, 1945, and year to 
year thereafter until notice. The decree applies 
to the cities of Quebec and Levis and all munici- 
palities within a radius of twenity-five miles 
from their limits. 

Hours: stationary enginemen and firemen 
other than first-class chief enginemen, 60-hour 
week, but from January to April 1 when there 
shall be a 54-hour week. Office employees male 
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and female, a 46-hour week; occasional hands, 
common labourers (male and female), watchmen 
and boiler (not stationary) firemen, personnel 
and administration employees and enginemen 
working as first-class chief enginemen—no 
regular work week and no overtime rates; all 
other employees 53-hour week, but from January 
to April when there shall be a 48-hour week. 
Overtime is payable at time and one-half to 
certain specified classes. 

Wages (including cost-of-living bonus): fore- 
man or head-shipper $26, assistant foreman, 
assistant head-shipper and departmental man- 
ager $24, stationary enginemen and boiler fire- 
men (enginemen’s helpers) from 38 cents per 
hour to $50 per week, common labourers, waich- 
men and boiler (other than stationary engines) 
firemen 25 cents per hour, order employees and 
receiving clerks $22, butter conditioner and 
cheese conditioner $25, butter wrapper $15, egg 
grader $22, grinding mill operator $24, pork 
butcher $22, truck driver $22, accountants $30, 
book-keepers from $12 in first year to $20 during 
sixth year, $22 during and after seventh year, 
office female employees $12 to $16 after two 
years. Vacation: one week with pay each year 
for employees with at least one year’s service. 
Employees to be paid for 114 holidays on which 
their services are not required. 

RETAIL STORES, COATICOOK. 

An Order in Council, dated June 16, and 
gazetted June 30, amends the previous Order in 
Council for this trade (L.G., Sept., 1941, p. 
1162). The amendment does not affect the 
summary already given. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, ST. HYACINTHE. 

A correction was published in the QusEBEC 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE, June 30, to the previous 
Orders in Council (L.G., Oct., 1941, p. 1426; 
Sept., 1942, p. 1098; Apr., 1943, p. 490, May, 
p. 639, Sept., p. 1253; Feb., 1944, p. 199). This 
ccrrection does not affect summary already 
given. 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 
Schedule for 1944.45 


‘[ HE 1944-45 schedule of rates of wages and 

maximum hours prescribed each year for 
public and certain private construction works 
in Manitoba under the Fair Wage Act was 
gazetted June 24 and is to be in effect from 
June 26, 1944, to April 30, 1945. 

“Private work”, as defined in the Act, applies 
to the building, constructing, remodelling, 
demolition and repairing of any building or 
construction work within the Greater Winni- 
peg Water Ditsrict, or any such building in a 
city or town with a population exceeding two 
thousand, or in any part of the province to 
which the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may extend the provisions of this Act, pro- 
vided that the total cost of such work, irrespec- 
tive of the number of contracts made, exceeds 
$100. Maintenance work done by a regular 
maintenance staff on any property under the 
immediate control of the owner,’ tenant or 
occupant, is not included, where such work is 


not undertaken with a view to sale or rental. 

“Public work” applies to “that authorized 
by the Minister of Public Works for the 
execution of which a contract has been entered 
into between the Minister of Public Works 
and an employer.” 

The new schedule increases most of the 
hourly rates by five cents. ‘No increase has 
been added to the 55-cent basic rate fixed 
for the hire of trucks used on construction 
work prescribed in the previous schedule (L G. 
1943, p. 1134-7). A bonus of 60 cents a week 
has been prescribed for watchmen for whom 
weekly rates are fixed in the schedule. Over- 
time beyond the regular maximum must be 
paid at one and one-half times the rate and 
work on Sundays at double time. Painters’, 
decorators’, paperhangers’ and glaziers’ rates 
were raised by 10 cents, while labourers, team- 
sters, grader and tractor operators and timber 
men received the same increase. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS AND 


WAGE SCHEDULES 


FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE 


The following schedule shall apply from and after June 26, 1944, on “Private Work” and on “Public 
Works,’’ as described herein: 


eg 


A—Greater Winnipeg | B—Other than Area 
Described in ‘‘A’’ 
(applies to private 


Occupation 





10. 
i; 


. Asbestos Workers— 


(dies SOURINO'. ROTA 14 4 ways atten acre d cok Alanine ta are hea Se 
CO EA EOS OF ceetin. yt h e Piia eee Whew. ater, aiosledane tame deearartie oc 


. Asphalters— 
COU PAS IOES ea, Re eG EL So eee aie gen aoen pre 


COW UA OF sale aan ou A igh Rou ede Wiel tn Bal ue ME Geese: ate, ee 
(6) Ean Pere hte eh ee Rite Nin sualuah Wabere cena ty 


Beal Stant hima ae doula Mog dhs aia Roady Be aedicleyt Meta elie no 


(AN ids USNS RA RI, Fe ROL te RD DaCaI  CHURENNU Ra. YAN te aac hel 


MERE ITany EP eyna ttre ie tors actntnaineh ait bmp WiC h ENS erie hone e am 


(a) Helpers (continuously employed at mixing and tem- 

pering mortar) 

Subject to existing agreement between the Builders’ 
Exchange and the Bricklayers’ Union. 


@fiall 1.6: Gel iel wi 16; (este. ce ile ‘eo (ors) sel elle vente iiet's: w.,e/her si eiist ie, ays) ies eal i, On mel 


. Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Workers........... 
eCarpensersand Millesnichte iow oy we Nr det Mees Fy | i, 


Subject to existing agreement between the Builders’ 
Exchange and Carpenters’ Union, Local 343. 

Carpenters apprentices between the ages of 17 and 24 
who are indentured for a four-year period of apprentice- 
ship shall be paid at the following rates: 

30c. per hour for the first 6 months, with 5c. per hour 
increase every 6 months up to and including the seventh 
period, totalling 34 years and 10c. per hour increase for 
the last 6. months’ period, making the rate 75c. per hour. 


. Cement Finishers (in warehouses or large floor area jobs) 
. Electrical Workers (inside wiremen, licensed journeymen) 


Electrical apprentices between ages of 17 and 24 years 
who are indentured for a four-year period of apprentice- 
ship shall be paid at the following rates: 

30c. per hour for the first 6 months with 5c. per hour 
increase every 6 months up to and including the seventh 
period, totalling 34 years and 10c. per hour increase for 
the last 6 months’ period, making the rate 70c. per hour. 
POV AON, © ONSERUCUGN Sn: t Gl nei ee eth eR, 
Ay OMRON Ces che Shah earn PN oS ahd eae Ee me 
Labourers— 

(a) Skilled—Comprising the following: Placing or as- 
sisting mechanics in the placing of Cut Stone, Archi- 
tectural Terra Cotta, Marble (real or imitation), 
Roofing Slate and Shingles, Plaster Castings, Orna- 
mental Bronze and Iron, Interior Joinery, Laying 
Drain Tiles, Attending Concrete Mixer, Bending and 
Placing Reinforcing Material, Movable Scaffolding 
BG TANS ee lic Rs eM ye RIE ol ety eee 


. (oy BOOGUTCha tk ih Cat) Aer pelt am aoay Yee)" Eee 
. Lathers (Metal, Wood)— 


(ay Nota P WA Uers me vie a ec Rinna iar ork et se hee 
(OVS eel oa CCP SLe ee ern re ch (enh oer eae 


Siingleutadicor Layers 5). Geheor Ween. ok ace 
se MERC DIETS EGE Mn (lt eck sata wt, wrt stmapminc, «ok sho Su 
(a) Helpers (all men assigned to help tradesmen)........ ; 
ARO LOO INObrieTiOn ). h Cigt penn nt ene ee ey 


Class A: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines of 
three drums or more operating any type of machine, or 
operating trenching machines, clamshells or orange 
peels, regardless of capacity; or operating steam shovels 
or draglines of one yard capacity or over, or operating 
drop hammer pile drivers; in all cases irrespective of 
imagine potwerteste ott BOOT GY wud ary beavers e.oce 
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Water District Area 
for Private Work, 
and for Gov’t. Work, 
Winnipeg and Radius 








work 


when 


population 




















of 30 Miles exceeds 2,000) 
Basic Wage Basic Wage ‘a 
Rate Hours Rate Hours 
Minimum |Maximum| Minimum |Maximum 
per Hour | per Week| per Hour | per Week 
$ $ 
.85 44 .85 50 
.70 44 .70 50 
. 68 44 .63 50 
. 634 44 .59 50 
Oo 44 .50 50 
fo. 44 eid!) 50 
.90 44° .90 50 
.60 44 . 60 50 
1.20 44 1:05 50 
.574 to .623 48 OU TODO 54 
.95 44 .95 50 
1.00 44 .85 50 | 
.70 48 .65 54 
1.00 44 .85 50 
1.05 44 1.05 50 
es: 44 sho 50 
.55 to .60 48 £90 £0. ..00 54 
200) to". 55 48 145'to .50 54 
.85 44 .80 50 
ro 44 .70 50 
65 48 . 60 50 
Poth 44 1.00 50 
57% to .623 48 50:t0 °.55 50 
.50 48 .50 50 
.60 48 .60 50 
.90 48 .90 50 
‘i. 05 48 .85 50 
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FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE—Concluded 


A—Greater Winnipeg | B—Other than Area 
Water District Area Described in ‘‘A”’ 





for Private Work, (applies to private 
and for Gov’t. Work, work when 
Winnipeg and Radius population 
Occupation of 30 Miles exceeds 2,000) 
Basic Wage Basic Wage 
Rate Hours Rate Hours 


Minimum |Maximum| Minimum |Maximum 
per Hour | per Week| per Hour | per Week 
18. Operating Engineers, etec.—Con. $ $ 
Class B: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines having 
only two drums or a single drum, used in handling build- 
ing material; or steam shovels and draglines not specified 
in ‘‘A’’ hereof; irrespective of motive power............. 1.00 48 .80 50 
Class C: Engineers in charge of any steam operated 
machine not specified in ‘‘A”’ or ‘‘B’’ hereof; or in charge| _ 
of a steam boiler if the operation of same necessitates al 
licensed engineer under the provision of ‘‘The Steam 
Boiler Act;’’ or air compressor delivering air for the 
operation of riveting guns on steel erection work, or 
pumps in caissons, or concrete mixers of over 4 yard 


capacity; irrespective of motive power.................. .90 48 e75 50 
Class D: Men firing boilers of machines classified in 

*““A’’, ““B”’ or ‘‘C”’ hereof or assisting engineers in charge 

CR SATID! Rs ck SOUR: Aare RORY cotetiy ere cei, BUN ee wa, Gs EN Ba .65 48 55 50 


Class E: Operators of gas or electric engines for 
machines not otherwise specified in ‘‘A’’, ‘‘B’”’ or ‘‘C’”’ 


hereof, of a type usually operated by skilled labourers. .} .55 to .60 48 .45 to .50 50 
19. Painters, Decorators, Paperhangers and Glaziers........ .85 44 .80 50 
A CR LASLOROTS |) oh cc Ten krccumeany umn: Alma ea wal Se 1.20 44 1.05 50 


(a) Helpers (continuously employed at mixing and tem- 
pering material, including the making of putty and 


OBETALION OL MACMINeLy) ih ce a ae eae ade heed .575 to .623 48 ~D0, t0,...00 54 

RE LTE OE Ye ARMIN MR Se URAL ANE Eb th ARS erally br 1.10 44 1.00 50 
(a) Helpers (all men assigned to help tradesmen)........ .573 to .623 48 .50 to .55 54 

Se ROOTES CD Crt Eira Aare UePn Pheer alan UN ERU cue sce una .65 48 .60 50 
a) on hiengiors, Tiley ane. mani, ween ene mee .50 to .55 48 .45 to .50 50 
Maier NLOLAL WOYKGte, | ational. OhGt vis 1a Er ee Eee .80 44 Bg 50 
Pres RTA TED TOPLINE AA MME Pet cs Mw at Mt ee ce .85 44 ayes 50. 
Poel LOmi CGETS cs 8. Lit eee cS Jawa ere et oe a 1.10 , 44 1.00 — 
(a) Helpers (all men assigned to help tradesmen)........ .573% to .623 48 «00 05.50 54 

BE SCONBCUEGET ES uh. cee cece CaMMLEY «oe Ria sk Ee anes 1.00 44 .90 50 
21s PUODEIASONS. oo ULL ee: . 0 SS ANAS RN hak Nin yo 1.20 44 1.05 50 

- (a) Helpers (continuously employed at mixing and tem- 

POMITIC WIGTEAE) A) ame ae a as lar ee .57% to .624 48 sO0TtO) sDD 54 

Boe. dh) POA RISUET Saas 4) 3 gia a abl ren gil emi eee a OU tO woo 48 .45 to .50 54 


(b) Teamsters with Teams (if employed on construction 
or demolition of the building by the owner, contractor 


Oren b-Contracrar) . we hhh. Mamata) nos alee ee 95 48 .90 _ 
29. Terrazzo Workers— 
bd ER Ri Lee ats Pee REA i \ SSE See! eee erat .80 44 .774 50 
(GO) meaeaine Rao ders (loraihous fam. ie, sees a. cule ete .65 48 .573 50 
(c) Machine Rubbers (Wet) and Helpers................ . 60 48 Abs, 50 
30. Tile Setters (including all clay product tile and vitrolite 
rd EC ICL i Ie CAN RC MLSNI CIRM | A Geert ako 115 44 1.00 50 
(a) Helpers (all men assigned to help tradesmen)........ .57% to .62% 48 .50 to .55 54 
31. Tile Setters (asphalt and other composition tile)......... .90 44 G5 50 
32. Timber and Crib Men working on grain elevators or 
bridges doing the ‘‘crib work” on grain elevators, or 
rough timber work on brigges meas. eae CL nena | .70 48 . 60 54 
33. Truck Drivers (while in charge of truck)................ .55 to .60 48 .50 to .55 54 


34. Trucks Only (when used on construction work and paid 
at an hourly rate) when truck is hauling not more than 


MEd ss Peaia tg: Care MERON Loan MORMmMRE el Sc, A eh ie BOR Mille LR noo — 
For each additional’1/10 eubiemard... 03.04... oe, .044 
Goes Wert CHrme ni 6a fh. Ub) ee Pe en a ic ht AS Aan 23.10 
per week 
36. Welders and Burners (acetylene or electric).............. .80 
37. Welders and Burners on Steel Erection.................. .90 
OVERTIME: 


Time worked in excess of the maximum hours as stipulated in the schedule shall be paid at the rate 
of time and one-half, including Saturday afternoon. All hours worked on Sunday to be paid at the rate 
S double time, except in cases of emergency when time and one-half shall be paid. 

ULE: 

All Residents of Greater Winnipeg hired to work in the country on buildings shall be paid the Zone A 
rate except where other definite arrangements are made. 

_ The Regional War Labour Board for Manitoba approved on June 19, 1944, the highest rates mentioned 
in any classification as the maximum to be paid. 
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D BRIDGE WORKS 


The following schedule shall apply from and after June 26, 1944, on ‘‘public works’’ outside of the Greater 


Winnipeg Water District Area in all parts of Manitoba 


for highway, road, bridge or drainage construction 


work where a contract has been entered into by the Honourable Minister of Public Works.: 


Occupation 





i 2 er ey 


OO Ca SS ar ee ey 


CS 


Ce a 








Basic Wage Hours 
Rate 
Minimum Maximum 
per Hour per Week 
$ 
ati amie 2 BR RU tix. ears. .40 to .45 54 
ARSO SSS sey oN a. Ae 45 to .50 54 
Ee eR RA ke .70 54 
2 Ai eel a Sn Ae Ai et 95 54 
en .70 54 
gs SURO Me GLE a) .50 to .55 54 
NS REAVER a 55 
I irs SR IR REO Ve 043 
ZR A PURPURA SE aa ae -65 48 





Maintenance-of-Union-Membership in Canada 


SURVEY of 194 recent collective bar- 
gaining agreements conducted by the De- 
partment of Industrial Relations of Queen’s 
University* disclosed that approximately 32-5 
per cent contained closed shop or other union 
security clauses, such as union shop, mainten- 
ance-of-membership, preferential shop and 
check-off. Slightly more than six per cent 
contained maintenance-of-membership clauses. 
The degrees and types of union security are 
defined as follows: 


A closed shop is an arrangement whereby 
the company agrees to hire and retain in its 
employ for the duration of the agreement, 
only members in good standing in the signa- 
tory union. 

A union shop requires all present employees 
to remain members in good standing of the 
signatory union and all new employees must 
become members in good standing within a 
limited time after commencement of work and 
continue in membership for the duration of the 
agreement. 


Maintenance-of-membership stipulates that 
all employees who are members of the signa- 
tory union at the time an agreement is signed, 
or who subsequently become members, must 
retain their membership in the union for the 
duration of the agreement, as a condition of 
continued employment. 





* Circular No. 3, Department of Industrial Relations, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario: Closed Shop 
and Other Union Security Clauses in Recent Canadian 
Collective Bargaining Agreements. June 16, 1944. 


A preferential shop gives preference to union 
members in such matters as hiring, lay-offs and 
promotions. 


The check-off is an agreement on the part 
of the employer to deduct union dues and 
fees from employees’ pay and remit such 
deductions to the union treasurer. The check- 
off may be voluntary, in which case it applies © 
only to those employees who authorize the de- 
duction in writing, or it may be compulsory, 
in which case it includes all employees. 

It is pointed out in the circular that al- 
though the survey covered a large number of 
the existing Canadian agreements, it has by 
no means covered them all. Moreover, many 
Canadian companies have no collective agree- 
ments with their workers. It should not be 
deduced from this survey, therefore, that one- 
third of Canadian employees are working 
under union security provisions, nor that only 
six per cent of existing collective agreements 
in Canada contain maintenance-of-union-mem- 
bership clauses. The agreements covered by 
the survey are merely samples drawn from 
agreements set up in important industrial 
centres in both eastern and western Canada. 


Maintenance-of-Membership Provision 


The maintenance-of-membership clause in 
labour-management agreements was devised 
in efforts to reach a measure of common 
ground where both labour and management 
might agree to negotiate their differences with 
respect to union security. No legislation has 
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been adopted in Canada giving authority to 
any Board or other agency to enforce the in- 
clusion of a maintenance-of-membership clause 
in collective agreements. but in recent years 
recommendations have been made by con- 
ciliation boards in a number of instances that 
such provisions should be included. However, 
Labour and Conciliation Boards in Canada 
have not adopted a “standard maintenance- 
of-membership” clause, as was done by the 
National War Labour Board of the United 
States. 

The following reports of Boards of Concilia- 
tion in which the maintenance-of-membership 
clause was a factor have been published in the 
Lapour GazpertE. (These cases are not in- 
cluded in the survey conducted by Queen’s 
University) :— 


In the case of the dispute of the West Coast 
Shipbuilders, Limited, and Hamilton Bridge 
(Western) and certain of their employees 
(L. G., 1943, p. 1674) the majority of the 
Board of Conciliation, after a lengthy review 
of the evidence presented in connection with 
union security, recommended that a main- 
tenance-oi-membership clause be included in 
the agreement between the companies and 
their workers. The minority report recom- 
mended that the “closed-union shop....should 
be granted on written undertakings being 
given by the eight applicant unions... .that no 
jurisdictional dispute will occur as between 
themselves and any other bona fide union 
during the duration of the war in the plants 
of the companies concerned.” 

The maintenance-of-membership clause was 
recommended by the majority of the Board 
of Conciliation that adjudicated in the case 
of Dominion Rubber Co. and its employees 
in January, 1944 (L.G., Feb., 1944, pp. 177-181). 
The minority report in this case took excep- 
tion to including the clause in the agreement. 
The union accepted the recommendation but 
the company rejected it. Whereupon the 
union asked permission to take a strike vote, 
but in the negotiations that followed the com- 
pany compromised by accepting a voluntary 
irrevocable check-off in lieu of the mainten- 
ance-of-membership provision. 

In the case of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. the Board was unanimous in 
recommending that “instead of providing for 
a closed shop (the agreement) should contain 
a maintenance-of-membership provision....” 
which allowed for a 80-day escape period. 
(L.G., Feb., 1944, pp. 181-183). 
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Recent voluntary agreements which contain 
Maintenance-of-Membership provisions 


The Gaspesia Sulphite Co., Limited, and 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, Local 455. (L.G., 
1943, p. 1251). 

Chas. P. Wayman Co., Limited, and United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, Local 514. (L.G.. 1943, p. 1252). 

Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Limited, and 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America, Local 523. (L.G., 1948, p. 1527). 

General Steel Wares, Limited, and United 
Steel Workers of America. (L.G., Jan., 1944, 
p. 68). 

Courtaulds (Canada) Limited, and United 
Textile Workers of Canada, Local No. 3 
(Rayon Factory Workers) (L.G., Feb., 1944, 
p. 195). 

West Coast Shipbuilders, Limited, and the 
Boilermakers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of 
Canada, Local No. 1 (L.G., May, 1944, p. 635). 

The following are listed in the report pre- 
pared at Queen’s University as collective 
agreements which contain a maintenance-of- 
membership clause. 

Master Bakers’ Association of Vancouver 
and International Union of Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers of America, Local 468. 

Toronto Engine Works, Limited, and United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, Local 514. 

Jos. Stokes Rubber Co., Limited, and United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, Local 523. 

Fleet Aircraft, Limited, and Fleet Aircraft 
Workers’ Association. 

Biltmore Hats, Limited, and United Inter- 
national Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
Union, Local 82. 

Lever Brothers, Limited, and United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America, Local 151. 

Pacific Mulls, Limited, and International 
Brotherhood ‘of Papermakers, and Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers. 

Powell River Company, and International 
Brotherhood of Papermakers, and Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers. 

C. 8. Hyman Co., Limited, and Shoe and 
Leather Workers’ Organizing Committee, 
Loeal 25. 

Hayes Steel Wares, Limited, and Steel 
Workers of America, Local 676. 

Stamp and Enamelled Wares, Limited, and 
Steel Workers of America, Local 2000. 

Robt. Mitchell Co., Limited, (Foundry 
Division), and Steel Workers of America, 
Local 2830. 


Canadian Vocational T raining 





8. ADIAN Vocational Training provides 
the following types of training :— 


(1) Pre-employment classes in vocational] 
schools for men and women about. to enter 
war industry; 


(2) Part-time classes, principally for the 
upgrading of persons already employed; 

(3) Training in plant schools; 

(4) Special classes for 
supervisors; 


(5) Training of enlisted men as tradesmen 
for the Army, Navy and R.C.A.F.: 


(6) Rehabilitation training for* persons dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces in the present 
war and referred for training by the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health : 

(7) Assistance to certain categories of 
university students whose services are needed 
in connection with the war effort. 


foremen and 


Canadian Vocational Training is carried on 
under agreements made by the Dominion 
Government with each province. The admin- 
istration is decentralized with a Regional 
Director in each province. Training is given 
in technical schools, special training centres 
and in industrial plants. The provinces and 
municipalities supply the shop facilities of the 
technical schools to the Program free of 
charge. Provincial Governments also pay 
certain administrative costs and share with 
the Dominion in the cost of machinery and 
equipment purchased. All other costs are 
paid by the Dominion with funds from the 
War Appropriation. 

From its inception up to May 30, 1944, the 
gross enrolment under Canadian Vocational 
Training has been as follows:— 





Training “in Industry.......!£.... 222,642 
Army Tradesmen}... ...\' 41,834. 
Navy Tradesmen... ..... 7,904 
RC A.iglradesmen...... 2. 65,048 
Rehabilitation (discharged persons 

irom shetorcss MWe, ba. 3,528 
Diudenta dec 9 deen Bo. 5,373 

Cota pret re 346,329 


Enrolment 


During the month of May there was a 
further reduction in enrolment in all types of 
industrial training classes. The enrolment in 
the R.C.A.F. classes both for the technical 
ground trades and for the Pre-Aircrew showed 
a very marked reduction. All the R.C.AF. 
classes are closing early in July. The enrol- 
ment in the Army tradesmen’s classes which, 
apart from clerks, consists almost entirely of 
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the young soldier groups, remained about the 
same There was a slight increase in the 
enrolment in the classes for the N avy and also 
in the number of ex-service personnel under- 


going vocational training for civilian rehabili- 


tation. At the end of May the total enrolment 
in all types of projects was 8,135 of whom 741 
were in part-time classes. Approximately sixty 
per cent of this total enrolment was in classes 
for the armed forces. 


Foremanship T raining 


The various Units of training for foremen 
and supervisors have met with a growing 
response from employers throughout the 
country and reports received indicate this 
type of training has been followed by a marked 
reduction in the length of time necessary to 
instruct new employees and also in substantia] 
savings and improvements through the appli- 
cation of job simplification following partici- 
pation in Job- Method Training. Up to the 
end of May 53,392 foremen and supervisors 
have received certificates in one or more units 
of supervisory training. Nearly 3,000 of these 
certificates were issued during May. Through 
the co-operation of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board increasing use is being made of 
these classes by industries engaged in civilian 
production. They are also being used exten- 
sively by many departments of the Dominion 
Civil Service through the co-operation of the 
Civil Service Commission. 


Rehabilitation Training 


As opportunities for regular employment in 
Canadian industry are still very plentiful, 
there has been no very marked increase in 
the number of ex-service men and women 
applying for vocational training. The great 
majority prefer to accept employment in war 
industries at the prevailing wage scale and 
will defer their training until a later period. 
In the meantime, steps are being taken to 
adapt for rehabilitation training the shops and 
training centres that have been used for classes 
for the armed forces and for industry. Nego- 
tiations have been in progress for some time 
for Canadian Vocational Training to take over 
for rehabilitation training purposes, some of 
the buildings and centres formerly used by the 
Army and the Air Force but which are now 
surplus to their requirements. The work of 
organizing and equipping these new centres 
is proceeding. 

(Concluded on page 878) 
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TABLE 1—INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, 1944 
WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1944, TO MAY 31, 1944 


(Subject to Revision) 











NumeBeERsS IN TRAINING PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 
pee From 7 From 
April 1/44 | At First Enrolled At End April 1/44 (2) 
to of in of to In 
May 31/44 May May May May 31/44 May 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
Pre-employment Classes {Men................-- 1,360 697 176 503 664 312 
OLILEM ecco eels ee O25 213 136 194 305 143 
Part-time Classes (1) Mieriy. hit yy Cae te 1,064 433 225 CW al MMU ALE RTNN Bm oh I eGR 
Womens eer ean. 127 od 24 PAG tao Aeyaipies ye r8 [rahies WAN, it oA 
DOL erat Um Ste Ted 3,074 1,364 561 1,179 969 455 
NOVA SCOTIA ( 
Pre-employment Classes ‘Won WC RR IRaee OAS, 18 14 1 12 6 3 
OMCs ase wors Toca WANS edeiwlalue'c, Aap AISAE 4 ocacot RNa sae Laisl oo Poe Pete etek Lik ECR acon dR eee. ear mere eae ae 
‘Lotalasl asi. meet iaeie : oo MES. 18 14 1 12 6 3 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Pre-employment Classes {Men................. 43, BS Fl ear eke ot Baa rt 27 15 5 
WiOMenE a Petree ects 2 PA SAR eee Pres 2 VOR Scteen Sasa ol eieieh ioe etawtmats 
Lota oust nt Wa cee, es eee naa a, LIRR 45 eg ei oe 29 15 5 
QUEBEC 
Pre-employment Classes {Men................. 586 283 101 179 255 156 
Women tei. conte k ote cia 84 20 32 14 70 38 
Partitime Classes (1)..... MeritMotpeg ele joe sto 67 r Se Pew acti tore TB sMere. 5 a 2 ies s| ie 5 Secs ed ak 
TWiT SER ERE TE | Fe RT: Oe Denote hat a ee ee ella cr asco in ciectae) no mews cpa ont gad camkaee & 
Potala sate. BRO ae oe Coe eee 737 346 133 206 325 194 
ONTARIO 
Pre-employment Classes {Men...............-. 509 246 66 216 267 88 
Women: sc eat ie ae 406 186 100 177 208 97 
Part-time Classes (1) Men rie ste ae. 673 195 192 AAC ata Ae a | Meme Br 8 
Womendiieonis). seas 117 13 24 18 ldo teas ni contig: © “one ae 
Hotell aeee ec oan eer cereale a, 1,705 640 382 689 475 185 
MANITOBA 
Pre-employment Classes {Men................. 57 Soave. apes as 10 54 30 
y OPROD er AEs a IEE L ATs aA SLM G ha ois wade aD eye wh alaataDs 6 a's 5 ess Uk alr aces Re een reais Caves 
Part-time Classes (1) Mien ic hee se hee nek ii 1a RAPA eS etd Io EE 3 2) ee DRS AOR GG SPUR DY ah e aetna nS Ay ar? a 
Womens ieee 72 Pe ct oe ee lee tee ee SURE Tee ae ee Pee noe Letra aie hee Ne ae ce 
Lotalraies cre abs eee Staab AE Cy 72 SAB e shel 10 54 30 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Pre-employment Classes {Men................. 27 15 3 10 16 7 
Womens. So s)03. em. fiat RRL 8 28 A 1 1 So ites 5 schavecaseelails 
Part-time Classes (1) Mien ais kta Rs shite ee fiw PAS epee A <ickc'sasis MORRE W Eta web tare ko Pate ale Che a crate Reta eae eee | an Ine eee ater 
\ fon coVc\ anes a mys ONE BH cet eo. tL ee See. ILS rans train CRC 6 wae... > 
LiOUal)) ikea. shih ia eed need: 34 15 4 11 19 i 
ALBERTA 

Pre-employment Classes {Men................. 85 46 2 32 34 10 
: OMEN T e's vet nere. 19 5 SP LBes keke 19 8 
Part-time Classes (1) Men silgie ke uinel & 69 51 4 rte ih eee Sees nT YPN RE a Ma 
Worm errs te nce een eT) kis Saat os feria OUD EO PUB ey ee BUN AS Ad Be ene Up ie ued | Oe 
Bo} #9 URONIC ImIN, Matin asidr mA CD a 173 102 9 70 53 18 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Pre-employment Classes {Men................. 35 eae, 3 17 Hee 13 
NURSE Ee Cae ake aie ost LL 4 MINE Sarin 5 laminas Wie WE Ste Danae She ay eee Cas Lace ee HH lates oan eR Sas 
Part-time Classes (1) Ment 3010) Sage ok 240 144 29 TOS ME OAR nfo ess cieitottecetia le 
Wonien' 335 eA een. 10 ta Retort ares Th Vig eataie, se taterc abl date cae hate ere 
Lotabases Sete ee) meena eT 290 179 32 152 22 13 





(1) Trainees in Part-time Classes consist largely of employed persons who are being given training at the request of em- 
ployers in war production who wish to up-grade their employees. 
(?) Includes those graduates who, though actually placed prior to May 31, 1944, were not so reported until after May 1, 


(3) The numbers shown as completed, but not reported placed, in Province of Quebec (56) includes all unplaced Trainees 
who have completed their courses since the commencement of the War Emergency Training Programme (Canadian Vocational 
Training) in that Province. 
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CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


TABLE 2—TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBER 
DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, WITH TOTALS FROM 














—— From \ From 
April 1/44 Enrolled At End April 1/44 In 
to in May of May to May 
May 31/44 May 31/44 
Sent eet aol sees scnlee Lon aa Re WPL Pe eee Fie eh hae Srna iD 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
ACCA. DNC tego | oan sas ALAR eR BAL is 5, 253 112 2,044 2,859 1,366 
2B RAO) CCN OD ORES INE WO beatin RENE tal 3, 890 754 2,219 1, 486 667 
PVAY VIC IRRRCRT AT ee ee eT Pt ee Le 1,148 318 631 490 217 
LP OtaIn A once ee ee Pe tujodirie er: 10, 291 1,184 4,894 4,835 2,250 
Sewtnd tt te ee ee? ft 
NGVA SCOTIA 
Peon Gs RUC eae ag ene ener rer (Rtn ord ec Keech a Hee ACH ed Fa Ri Ne PS CO 
bares Clases tid, ok Cea hud MAE A} ene 144 25 110 28 20 
INAUVACIAESES Doe ch in cn eat LC 24 16 LB itirordss dealt igen, 
PR ORRE ance ae, Gee ere ated 168 4] 134 28 20 
SSP aT ER) emmmaiates oe) ere Ree Pe oe aE FOS laa  Rr|phaed ed ehe 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
PU HARE Monsees ae ak ea ee Seer 167 3 102 56 33 
SESE OUBIE) “Ve OMe aiet i dai iiphi fe ti AONE HAM 401 110 280 120 60 
DRE sce CAE Sera Re Se Face 44 el OM 4 aoe le Pn | ea od RRC f° Re 
POC gt ete eae et 568 113 382 176 93 
SRS aR ee —_—_—__—_ * 
QUEBEC 
PERS a IORSER Wey eA che, 361 2 128 211 132 
etal C lapeeg ee CNET LS Phe ee auegee gd. vie 437 76 284 139 36 
PNAS LABSEB alia big vedanratel chal eet conse 59 21 26 16 16 
A EH MR WE Vay SERA ete a. Sa AN 857 99 438 866 184 
“SR YRS ep ype roan eer te ce er iy iH Fa). onset fan OR aan a CR an 
ONTARIO 
1S TO Ny GTC". ARS Ie Se Ne Ae 2,359 57 1,079 1,130 441 
FACS ETRE: 2S ARnORGES CMU URI ESRI) Galli MDL 1, 404 213 689 680 313 
Nay Clagges 2c. Oh Mae ck ih A ane 988 280 580 398 152 
ROURE Feces St ae shir em we te 4,751 550 2,348 2,208 906 
Cg Sas OR sara a pate a wrar<ceersae” ae ed res oe a LN) UM LA ER eh Ny (MRI 
MANITOBA 
By Ch. EC losmes Vines... fal Abo, el web, 554 47 176 305 110 
DARL CLARBOSL ce haies OTe eae Od leet 146 27 55 89 19 
PSE SOT ae SER Nroee et Ae ek BCE SII ESGOk OH A Ul hy mal | a naa le MMC da 
pel ae ek Oe eee Mau 700 74 231 394 129 
la LS ea aaa her cas | ap tga et ———_______ 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Bee ALE aaaseg Lente ee bie eb 582 2 154 411 283 
UOT RECTAN OL, HDA EN RII GREE DS gee Mh Wild 429 51 315 114 40 
PORES TIES 1 TREE ESOS Fae Has 4 / aa ae Se Vee a i HC MRA Bi | cs Hamm iano SO 
ire 1 I END Oats haa eens hod 1,011 53 469 525 323 
ALBERTA 
AoE ant Oy) CY.“ ies LR ME BR aah Wes a OO e ee mee OAL. aaweb ita 250 235 103 
SEDI lnanee At) eee hue a ee 283 74. 14] 85 68 
NaS deeee ot aes ick ot see eps Dog at CeO tun ae th tec oeetine baat 55 32 
OCALA a. eens te eee Ee Pe 845 74 391 375 203 
pS ENE SESE ORES Ca oa fa al ise le (Ra Oa 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
1565 WS a UES Gs 7 Sg Se CPSC) id ay 723 1 155 511 264 
ASS 11h a GH ETL" pale Ra DOA ia. ala tale den Guat 646 178 345 231 111 
BA MOLARS OR samy seco d OR As hedin Pa ee EME clan, 22 1 1 21 17 
AL OMB erica e ere eine rtion: 1,391 180 501 763 392 





APRIL 1, 1944 
(Subject to Revision) 


NuMPeERsS IN TRAINING 
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S OF THE ARMED FORCES 


ComPLETED TRAINING 
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TABLE 3—TRAINING IN INDUSTRY DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, 1944, WITH TOTALS FROM 
APRIL 1, 1944, TO MAY 31, 1944 


(Subject to Revision) 














CoMPLETED TRANSFERRED TO 
NUMBERS IN TRAINING TRAINING PRODUCTION REFORE 
TRAINING CoMPLETED 
From 
At Enrolled At April 1/44 
First of in End of to 
May May May May 31/44 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
Plant: Schoolsteececce ene oe. Men 430 280 - 432 3 
Women 564 556 512 34 
Part-time Classes........... Men 557 85 243 il 
Women 93 6 LG RE 2S AST wy Sau Svea eerrcte sues ceeerarrarate cae 
WOCAL Saves onto e seco 1,644 927 1,203 38 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Plant Schools............... Men 33 10 PR AUER Srea miays Es Rl [es See re tel REE I ce eee Palos here, eo 
Women ble see ete ec Ng aT Cee AUPE ae Wp ere ten sde |e ante te one rete t anton stare steuartay| (othe lena eterno | ins leteRetarelteirere 
Part-time Classes........... Men OPA eae A 11 1 
AY EPO) one) Fee | Eau Sein (mF Pe (nie ea een eS ene Sh siarc Q race) gic caaickoink’ lomiotaicaciaesorl ker Sevan. o odes c 
Otel Gretta clhawia.d Aviaietens 55 10 54 1 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Plant Shdals Lec pa eee wo Petr oe Le fac oe. ool] Pam Pe) WA PRIM eo co ural A cise fantemio Ronis 
Licfcvcets Oy GOmotiated Gk an Pea Oo pal ane irae Oarned? WIRY il emmene td re Amery Cros rast boc wera ce 
TG Fel vee oS Recetas eben cei csc | My nna Ld SRY CReaparae oer tt ctl co Mte nt, [lar to 8 latte emibnli MmrIME CSUN Me peae y's oyiy'e evel hagatet cress ceted| eaanens Ieteneeexe 
QUEBEC 
Plant Schools?..6. 605.564 .-{Men 244 182 243 3 
Women 141 280 SUOR P| > DOO is bey BAAS Tet Ae res Rt rule eres ce 
Part-time Classes........... Men 179 61 DOT PEDO 2 AO ee BSON eee eso pall en ecamsearane ial 
Women 83 Tee he: Se taee |) eee § OO CAD Ree OO! |ladarcia cee eta| subereteietete ane 
Otel cc atone nee eee ns 597 523 608 3 
ONTARIO 
PlantiSchoolsicsasees sone ee. Men 153 88 L4G es 2287 1) See ASAP eee See SNe as aterrerate 
Women 374 252 202 Wee Le 836 1a 401 arcmerets cel okegeve toe p eee 
Part-time Classes........... Men 319 24 77 ah dears & 236) i) Ey P1664) 2 eter heres seer 
Women 60 6 TG ialy Ge awl 99inf Ae Re OOK esate te eater: 
Totalterrcen ce cts 906 370 BATS ee FORM id wa LA ehereets aces | Merersteteneeays 
MANITOBA 
Plant Schools. nccasuetactennten {en A AAT A, Cee SEE (Venger at nen eg ra SE Nei Tits 2s Ue Tiary gab et nae gas 8) age) Bo ates ON eh Clg Nes 9 
Women 28 1 aero Ae Nas 18 
Motels eld ey pena eh 28 1 Bon faa acs Auer 18 
ALBERTA 
Plant Schoolsnet neers (Won Se ce Sega Ee, en Weer) SPU Rat ad (Pes ee, Ree ee et noeer nS lo 4 arepeaditietl (oem aeng eee Royo aise 
Women 21 ii Peery ee 16 
WVotalct eee 21 CD Parana 16 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Plantischoolsissss a ete: TRG Tis amma Peptics Seles rae RNa erect cca cotton asatzasoni heaesuctars ters tocol] ode Pee alia pmasn sat aeiodotak spaone tll aioamrsned ex SeRcaot| eteketateC Coste = 
NiohenQssst ho oiPRee tore ol tec terete Ieee MAAS Fol Mi reiota ss Sitasl lemths c orb ical into bot cae 0) (boebkec ceed Puce oOo 
Part-time Classes........... Men STO 2 sto hepaie Gil seca ELSES [UMA a ROB TN) DRMUinl UO ea dopehetcsatetcaren arabe sence tae 


Rotate eet toes. ics eee 7 ia |e Shs ers ee peat ye GN ey Sl RN ss es ee A hod kel Gan eae 
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CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


TABLE 4—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 
FROM APRIL 1, 1944, TO MAY 31, 1944 


(Subject to Revision) 





NUMBERS IN TRAINING PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 















































































From : From 
rs Anealaydg|y At Eiet April 1/44} Q) In 
to Ma to May 
May 31/44 vy May 31/44 

DOMINION SUMMARY 
Hing ScuoGl seen eee ee SAO PE 108d 873 521 194 77 
222 162 Lei 14 
pale Castries. oe tease Wi cheetahs, omar 181 ial 14 Ul 
10 1 
NOPE SG Bek mello dete Retin rains | canta chp etl 1, 286 805 226 99 

NOVA SCOTIA 
EDGSCHOGIS Diaataetand Ain 9 LIME ELOY Oa & {Men 13 6 1 
avi Ns teva teen le anaes MEO Ate ee [bias RTGS gles ee RAN OGL i nao Val Ap ee ions Th) Pee 
ROCA Ue Mv 1 Dar ety, | Nhe Te 14 6 1 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Tm choole trey te, pees ad pkey seo { 23 7, ELBE oR 
Eni dastry pe R ee ke ORE i AST IOALNG 0 WELL Sb ee MN chad SRO ak as olde, cat, : EO 
HIG Ls CSAs eR See Rie © cnn 26 17 TE Seer eee 
QUEBEC 
in Senootsttr: fs. cance ee 175 111 34 16 
47 38 5 4 
LAME CUISUI Mae hes Ce ck ty othe | 15 10 4 1 
UO) see toka ecteters Nang ea ho [time ER ad oar ne Se Uamleearot A UN 
Ota teense Ree eee ee 238 159 43 21 
ONTARIO 
Am seOolsin. meerte. ce CUR e yO Ole 148 92 38 20 
38 27 2 2 
PIN AUStr yi ce wniee ha eke tee 56 37 3 2 
4 3 1 1 
POOL Seer Ak Ue ee 246 159 44 25 
MANITOBA 
TR ESEMGOIS Sin, oho e anion fais { 99 63 26 11 
41 28 4 7) 
Em indtstry rye. Oe ee { 33 21 2 2 
i OS SS EROS CME A hte eee, | tee 0 Ree 
LOU Wats Spit A Ne peg ato 174 113 32 15 
SASKATCHEWAN 
PRUE CHOGIS: mae ech a ait. nk tes Men 71 52 27 13 
Women 19 16 2 2 
Tapas rye A GP adam aa elas 17 10 2 1 
Womens | icmp ces aaa fansc coe contac ae Lee ON | Reimer he ies eee 
ORAL Oe. aaa uien ed Seed Meee ues 107 78 31 16 
ALBERTA 

ABS NODS Wks etc eet eRe, Men 181 67 53 9 
Women 42 28 5 3 
TRMINGUSET sce oa, Al ees mee, 24 14 2 1 
Women Oe Eee 0-25 en edi lly Ae ete Sica 
Jit nee? Ree GASy bot ae Macn Np) 250 109 58 13 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
POWSCHOOls). (ONL Ae 2 Hees tb ies, Men 163 111 9 7 
Women 35 25 1 1 
PMIOGUStrY sso: eee eee ee 32 25 Lia ee Re 
Women 1 AAT e tr ee) Se Ae Se CML bea Ae 
Totaloves. sacl SS eak | reyes 231 162 11 8 





(1) Includes graduates from previous month’s classes who were not reported placed until after May 1, 1944, 
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The small number of ex-service persons 
applying for training and the variety of occu- 


pations for which training is requested, has: 


rendered it very difficult to organize and carry 
on separate classes in most parts of the coun- 
try. Individual trainees, however, are admitted 
to classes being carried on under the program 
for the armed forces or for war industries but 
are given special attention and a longer period 
of training in order to increase their skill. 
Most of those desiring stenographic or com- 
mercial training are placed in private business 
colleges. Some are following correspondence 
courses which are related to the work at which 
they are employed and which will improve 
their chances of permanent rehabilitation. A 
erowing number of both men and women are 
being placed for their training on the job in 
industrial and commercial establishments under 
individual arrangements made with employers 
setting forth the length of the training, the 
nature of the instruction to be given and the 
wages to be received by the trainee. All such 


cases are visited at regular intervals by field, 


representatives to make sure that proper train- 
ing is being given and that satisfactory 
conditions are prevailing. The greatest co- 
operation has been afforded by employers and 
organized labour. 
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The following list gives an idea of the 
variety of training being given for women: 
stenographic and commercial, beauty parlour, 
dressmaking, dress designing, X-ray technicians, 
retail clerks, nursing, office receptionists. 

For men—the following are being trained in 
classes: business and commercial draughting, 
carpentry and cabinet making, machine shop 
and toolroom improvers, laboratory  tech- 
nicians, commercial radio operators, shoe and 
harness repair, motor mechanics, radio servic- 
ing and repair, instrument making, motion 
picture projectionists, printing, commercial 
art, barbering, sheet metal, electric motor 
repairs. ; 

Men are also being trained in the following 
occupations in industry: baker, newspaper re- 
porter, druggist, optometrist, bookkeeper and 
accountant, hotel clerk, tinsmith, tailor, offset 
pressman, lithographer, municipal clerk, postal 
clerk, sanitary inspector, gas service station 
attendant, butcher, stationary engineer, mech- 
anical dentist, dry cleaner or presser, watch 
repair, electric repairs, undertaker, salesman, 
photographer, interior decorator, body and 
fender work, typewriter mechanic, machinists, 
auto ignition, refrigeration service. 


——<—$<$<$<$<$_$_$_—___—— 


Training in the United States 


NROLMENT in vocational training pro- 
grams in the United States have totalled 
more than 12,000,000 during the last four 
years, according to the War Manpower Com- 
mission whose Bureau of Training is respon- 
sible for the co-ordination of the programs. 


The number of persons in training in the 


various programs between July, 1940, and 
May, 1944, was as follows:— , 
Vocational training for war pro- 
duction workers (carried on in 
2.800 schools and centres) .... 6,238,620 
Food production war training .. 2,498,972 
Engineering, science and manage- 
renee dt) MR ay ioe ere abe ehe 5s 1,472,503 
Training within industry ....... 1,163,540 
National Youth Administration 
(now discontinued) .......... 772,756 


Over the same period, the Appentrice Train- 
ing Service gave assistance in the develop- 
ment of integrated in-plant training programs 
to approximately 41,450 individual plants. 

These programs, which originally concen- 
trated on pre-employment training for war 
jobs, have been more and more devoted to 


in-plant training for the upgrading of work- 
ers. Their continuing functions are described 
as follows:— 


1. To increase the effectiveness of workers 
and supervisors who are employed in war 
industries. 


2. To prepare beginning workers, including 
women, youths, older persons, discharged 
veterans and handicapped persons, for em- 
ployment. 

3. To retrain workers shifting from one de- 
partment of a plant to another or from 
one industry to another. 


4. To train plant supervisory personnel in 
short courses. 


5. To provide consultative services to em- 
ployers and to encourage the formation of 
joint management-labour training commit- 
tees; to continue to organize training pro- 
grams where they are necessary. 


6. To provide training necessary to reach 
farm production goals. 


Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Analysis of Statistics—Regulations re Unemployment Insurance Books or 
Stamps which are Destroyed—Status of Students under Act— 
New Office Opened in Quebec City 


D)eRING May, 4,654 claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit were filed at 
local offices throughout Canada. This repre- 
sents a considerable decrease from the 6,463 
claims filed during April, but remains well 
above May of last year when 2,027 were filed. 
An indication of the number claiming and 
drawing benefit at the end of the month is 
given by those signing the live unemployment 
register. These numbered 7,329 (5,490 males 
and 1,839 females) during the last six working 
days of May, compared with 12,053 (9,517 
males and 2,536 females) during the last six 
working days of April. 
* A total of 4,741 claims were received at 
insurance offices for adjudication during May, 
while 2,185 were received in May of last year. 
The adjudication of most of these, together 
with claims pending from the previous month, 
resulted in 4,421 being considered entitled to 
benefit during the present month compared 
with 1,943 during May a year ago. 

A total of 5,222 persons commenced receiv- 
ing benefit in May, 1944, compared with 2,167 
persons in May, 1943. There were, however, 
8,873 persons whose benefit payments carried 
over from previous months, making a total 
of 14,095 who received a total of $473,709 for 
240,232 compensated unemployed days. This 
compares with 4,848 persons who received a 
total of $129,132 for 68,720 days of last May. 

The average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was, then, 17-0 days in May 
compared with 14-2 days in May, 1943. The 
average amount paid per beneficiary was $33.61 
during May as against $26.64 last May, while 
the average amount paid per compensated day 
of unemployment was $1.97 in May, 1944, and 
$1.88 m May, 1943. 

Tables 3, 4 and 5 present data respecting 
the number of claims filed and their dis- 
position, chief reasons for non-entitlement to 
_ benefit, employment applications by insured 
persons, number receiving benefit, number 
commencing the receipt of benefit, number of 
days’ benefit paid and amount of benefit paid, 
by provinces. 

Unemployment Insurance Stamps or Books 

Which are Destroyed 


Loose unemployment insurance stamps com- 
pletely destroyed by fire or other means while 
in the possession of an employer will not be 
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replaced by the Dominion Government, ac- 
cording to instructions recently issued to all its 
local offices by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 

If unemployment insurance stamps are only 
partially destroyed, the value of stamps that 
can be identified will be refunded if the em- 
ployer forwards the damaged remains to the 
Commission at Ottawa. He must also sign an 
affidavit stating exactly how the damage 
occurred. 

In the-case of employees’ unemployment 
insurance books, containing cancelled or un- 
cancelled stamps, which may be destroyed by 
fire or other means, the regulations vary from 
those covering loose stamps. Destroyed books 
may be replaced by the Commission upon 
receipt of an auditor’s report and an affidavit 
from the employer. 


Status of Students under Unemployment 
Insurance Act 


The great majority of students employed as: 
part-time messengers by drug stores and gro- 
cery stores, as well as students employed as pin 
boys in bowling alleys, where the employment 
is usually of such short duration that the total 
earnings in a week from any one employer are 
relatively small, will be excepted from unem- 
ployment insurance as a result of a special 
order passed by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 


This special order, effective from July. 1, 
1944, excepts “Employment of a full-time en- 
rolled student of a day school, college or 
university during any week, from Sunday to 
Saturday, in which his earnings from any one 
employer do not exceed $5.40.” 

~The special order of the Commission will 
apply both during school terms and vacation 
periods. It is pointed out, however, that if 
earnings from any one employer exceed the 
prescribed amount, the employee is insurable. 
It is also emphasized that the new order 
applies only to students. 

The Commission announced that in eases 
where a student is excepted by this special 
order it will not be necessary to obtain a 
certificate of expected employment, or take 
any other action. 
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New Office Opened in Quebec City 


Opening of a new District Office of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission at Que- 
bec City was announced on June 13, by Louis 
J. Trottier, Chief Commissioner. Establish- 
ment of the new Office results from a definite 
need, Mr. Trottier said. The Quebec Office of 
the Commission has been receiving more 
claims for benefit than any other of the Local 
Offices. Ujp to the present, these claims have 
been sent to the Regional Office at Montreal 
to be dealt with, resulting in a great concentra- 
tion of work in the Montreal Regional Office. 
In future they will be handled in the Quebec 
District Office. It is hoped, the Chief Com- 
missioner said, that the new Office will enable 
the Commission staff to give more speedy and 
satisfactory service to the public in respect to 
benefit claims. 

Mr. Trottier emphasized that the opening of 
the new Office does not imply any change of 
policy on the part of the Commission. It 
results from the needs of the Quebec District. 

Regional and District Offices of the Com- 
mission are now located at Moncton, Quebec, 
Montreal, Toronto, North Bay, London, 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton and Van- 
couver. 

Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that as at June 30, 1944, 2,430,108 employees 
have been contributors to the fund since April 
1, 1944, an increase of 224,352 since the com- 
mencement of the current fiscal year. Of this 
increase, 144,236 represented new entrants to 
insurable employment and 80,116 resumed 
insurable employment since April 1. 

As at June 30, 1944, 130,011 employers were 
registered as having insurable employees, an 
increase of 4,084 from May 31, 1944. This 
increase is mainly due to the opening of 
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summer resorts and general summer seasonal 
business. 

Registration of employers and employees as 
at June 30, 1944, by regions follows: 


‘TABLE 1—REGISTRATIONS AS AT JUNE 30, 1944 





Employers Insured 
‘ Registered Persons 
Region (live file) Registered 
Mia ratiMes. ia och. ays teresa de £0,400 112124 
WUeDeC. te ia 34,523 780,005 
Ontario Mee.) oat 49,034 947,486 
PralrievnweNnlan. Sie, 23,602 812,742 
PRCi Eos! sia (hae eae ie MeO 8 Wiebe a | 
Total tor Canada... “130011 2,430,108 


Taste 2—Number of Persons Filing Claims 
for Unemployment Insurance Benefit in Local 
Offices, February, 1942, to May, 1944 


HebruarysO4o bee te ae te oe 663 
Mareh, \T982" o.. 3 awthingee. tee 4,124 
Anat LOAD oases pla ame eres ts 2,925 
May (1042. ova nestiiats nes o eeurees oneal 2,799 
SUC L Oe feces Seen cncctcs ¢. ore ais 4,629 
Suilyss TOLD Vs Ae A Cee Oe 2,668 
August fO42 toy. tivieteel tt pee ose 1,855 
September. 1942. ooo Mears ethene 1,118 
CCEO REI POE 7 Ge ot late ee 1,058 
November, 1042010. Ae aan et 1,748 
December d 942 ieee: tht eden S300 
JABUALY AUS O A. Supt teen aa 4,637 
PO@DPUALY. 19s re se ae ee eer 4,822 
INEATEC neh OES Wee, etl e se an eens 5,046 
‘A prety TOA ett. One eis. 08 3,953 
Mavi LOA oahu alt © < Staamels: suru. 2,027 
o) WTC NO ho A ated ea ie gees OS Lae 
VOlyeen Oa We ee eet es 1,087 
Augusted0as Ai ae. Meee 1,370 
Septenuset, 1943) 1 Peat eaneey. os 1,013 
(FELO DEN 1 O40 Pe dics Sua kes Peyote 1,475 
November, LOGS... eaee ue aes 2,896 
December; j1943) Opera ate eee 6,562 
January, 1944 b O95. 28 ink, Toe. i yes y! 
Mebriary.) W044: Ue ne taka ee eae 12,284 
MEAV Clr AUS acs sacreais ane iate 10,667 
A Bl AUG44, SEO YE Aenea chen e als 6,463* 
Wave lO aaah <'ste . ertar et. astra 32 4,654 


*JIn the June issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE 
the number filing claims for April, 1944, is 
given as 11,723. It should have read 6,463. 


TABLE 3.—-CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, MAY, 1944 


———————————————————————————————————————————————eeeeeeeeeeaeaeuesoae000000—_— Owwaw>{w{snma=q a————= 





Disposal of Claims 


Claims Filed at Claims - : : 
: (includes claims pending from 
ia Local Offices cea! ke previous months) 
rovince 
Offices for |" Entitled | _ Not 
Total Initial | Renewal i 2 to Entitled Pending 
2 Benefit to Benefit 

SON Len POURS (IN Rs nn ee ana! SlEEEESEEE 
Prince Edward Island.............--++6- 22 18 4 21 15 6 20 
INO Va COLA Th rine ctelevcisvaicts cio atersieiskelstetkers(= 627 584 43 _ 121 102 29 17 
New Bruns wiCkKe. cc ceca. ss-fieeis oseleee are! 80 63 17 104 143 35 32 
Quebec -cchoptes spars cheese coerce 1,472 1,060 412 1, 886 2,002 618 537 
MONCATIO De «tata hes aistemoriete este cis eter ssaketetesele 1,477 1,332 145 1,498 796 126 722 
AVE TUCO DA en a ote Sererern ole ole eyereis falotelerereeeicre of. 297 216 81 299 424 92 72 
Sask AtCRe wal iad aeiers's oic)issors!oreieierelelevonetensials 117 93 24 119 110 22 5 
UAV bert ates tes taconite tore icine sie = 247 190 57 289 452 54 58 
British, Columbiadre ee nssne. sete 315 260 55 404 377 75 89 

Total, Canada, May, 1944........... 4,654 3, 816 838 4,741 4,421 1,057 1,552 

Total, Canada, April, 1944........... 6, 463 5, 260 1, 203 7,005 6,711 1,664 2,289 

Total, Canada, May, 1943........... 2,027 1,630 397 2,135 1, 943 590 520 


a 
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TABLE 4—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT AND CHIEF REASONS FOR 
NON-ENTITLEMENT 

Month Cumulative 
of Total 

Reasons for Non-entitlement May, April 1, 1944- 

1944 May 31, 1944 

a ee I Rare ae 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable EINPIOVIMICHLE SS Meeihe acho csi, «sch oe oa oa ee 324 838 
Not capable of and not available for work.................... Dc REIS at cero Pate AES ee 23 45 

peso warlodue toe labour dispute: Soe trey te eecn te oak Sroka ys ius ee ee Ck ees 
Refused offer of work and neglected OPpOrlLUnlty LOWWwor ke, oo oes ee eee ek ee 24 46 
Pec hereon for Tiston Ques. kc iia Wrweae nn Peper an heres etnor ele nah ged nse goodie elidonnsh 48 157 
voluntarily left employment without. just Cnuse...045.64..09.o6¢ sco ss. tcw hc 541 1,415 
OZ Gra euisone NRE A Ay MOCUIL, pont Sa NMA eh eae Bal as Ala eA det, ap tide: Om ered) 97 220 
SOUR ited chi ig a tiie «1: Act Meee OR Aige LT ea oe Agi ge etc 1,057 2,721 


(1) These include claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written direc- 
tions; claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, MAY, 1944 











Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commencing of Amount 
Province Benefit Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid* 
Month Month Paid 
ee ee et ee Se oR 
. $ 
RrinceMdward Island ie 339) Adu Cea ee ee oe ese 49 19 851 1, 287 
BY OW BI OCOULA eMC Gn daca es ae ee eee ee 615 230 11,062 21,576 
Nevabruuswick awn ot. A OAS MO rt, ee 245 114 4,054 7,504 
QUE ees Mis ey hay oe eA ROE A, Poe ee eee 6, 503 2,612 133,748 262, 150 
UTTER ASD 1G Pee ati en tnt ay a elle Ap a tag on ek a al 2,284 773 34, 674 69,356 
IM ANILO Da ie ays GEN AGN ee fé SMe i Oe) WN eet 919 320 13, 460 26, 047 
Peskatchewalie .7 4s eens trke Mb) RMR eer 8 400 154 5, 726 11, 050 
BN URIOS elie Be ps ee cn haar: SE i ante ce ALA nines oust iah Vadpllid oc 2,188 683 22,675 47, 860 
PSitign @ OUUMDIA nc. a A we te eee ee fee 892 318 13, 982 26, 879 
Total, Canada,’ May, 1044.) se) Sac ee ee ae) 14,095 5, 223 240, 232 473, 709 
orl, Canada April 10447 eo gory OW eas UE 13, 264 4,755 180,730 357, 206 
motaly Canadas) Maye (0430 ih t ee ay ee a ee 4,848 2, 167 68, 720 129, 132 
Se ee eee ee eee ee ee 
Average Duration of Unemployment Compensated...........ceeececccccccccsccce. 17-0 days 
Average Amount of Benefit Paid per Person............--+-++---- sess eee $ 61 
Average Amount Paid per Compensated Day of Unemployment................... $ 1.97 





See ce the June issue of the Lasour Gazzrrs the total benefit paid for March, 1944 is given as $301,393. It should have read 
966. 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Summary 


Ee ORMATION in this section regarding 
the employment situation in Canada is 
based upon reports from the following sources: 


The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of May, as reported by employers.— 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
each month reports from firms employing fif- 
teen or more employees. These firms represent 
practically all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting and highly specialized business 
operations. 

The Bureau has been receiving these reports 
for many years; hence, although the figures 
given show considerably less than the total 
number of persons employed in Canada, they 
give a valid picture of the trend of employ- 
ment over a period of years. 

There was a further decrease in industrial 
employment at the beginning of May, accord+ 
ing to returns received from 14,539 firms whose 
employees numbered 1,796,340, compared: with 
1,819,660* at April 1. This was a reduction of 
23,320 persons or 1:3 per cent. 

The index number of employment (based on 
the 1926 average as 100) was 178-2 as com- 
pared with 180-5 in the preceding month, and 
was the same as at May 1, 1948. 

Information is also furnished by the co- 
operating firms, concerning payrolls. The per 
capita average weekly wage of $32.26 showed a 
decrease from that of $32.37* at the beginning 
of April, while at April 1, 1943, the figure was 
$30.59. 


Report on employment conditions for 
June.—A summary of employment conditions 
for the month of June has been prepared by 
the Research and Statistics Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, on the basis of reports received 
from Local Employment and Selective Service 
Offices across Canada. These reports describe 
employment conditions in the Maritime, 
Quebec, Ontario, Prairie and Pacific Regions. 





* Revised. 
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Applications for employment, vacancies, 
and placements, May, 1944.—From the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
come reports showing the number of positions 
reported as vacant across the Dominion, 
together with the number of applications for 
employment and the number of placements 
effected. 

Reports received from the Employment and 
Selective Service Offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission during the five-week 
period April 28 to June 1, 1944, showed a 
slight increase in the average daily placements 
as compared with those of the four-week period 
ending April 27, and a negligible decrease in 
comparison with the four weeks April 30 to 
May 27, 1943. The most outstanding changes 
under the first comparison were gains in 
forestry and logging, manufacturing and con- 
struction. Under the second comparison there 
was a heavy loss in manufacturing, a smaller 
decrease in construction and a moderate gain 
in forestry and logging. Vacancies during the 
five weeks numbered 312,200. There were 
246,306 applications for employment and 182,572 
placements were effected in regular and casual 
employment. 


Unemployment in trade  unions.—The 
Department of Labour receives reports from 
the local trade unions throughout Canada, 
showing the number of their members who 
were unemployed during the period under 
review. 

The statistical article summing up the in- 
formation contained in these reports, formerly 
run monthly in the Lasour GAZETTE, is now 
appearing quarterly. The last quarterly article 
was published in the May issue. 


Unemployment as reported by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission.—In the 
article Activities of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission appears each month a state- 
ment showing the number of claims made for 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

During May, 1944, 4,654 persons made claim 
for benefits, as compared with 6,463 in April, 
1944, and 2,027 in May, 1948. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
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porting, in comparison with the average number of employees 


they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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of farmers to agriculture, the military call-up 
of men in certain categories, completion of 
contracts and shortages of materials. The 
greatest curtailment took. place in iron and 
steel plants, which released 10,121 employees. 
The number laid off in the durable manufac- 
tured goods was 10,752, as compared with 
744 in the production of light manufactured 
goods. In the latter, textiles showed a con- 
siderable decrease exceeding the average 
decline at May 1. Food factories, on the 
other hand, afforded more employment. 

Among the remaining main industrial 
groups, mining showed a substantial reduction, 
which was above-average for the beginning 
of May. The trend was upward in communi- 
cations, transportation, construction, services 
and trade. The gain of 6,757 persons in con- 
struction was greatest, although it was not 
equal to the expansion usually indicated at 
May 1. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the gen- 
eral index of employment at the date under 
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review was 178-2, compared with 180-5 at 
April 1, 1944. The figure at May 1, 1943, was 
also 178-2. The seasonally-adjusted index fell] 
from 191-2 in the preceding month, to 185-0 
at the beginning of May. 


Although recent wartime factors have 
tended to cut across normal seasonal move- 
ments, it is probable that the June 1 survey 
will show a resumption of the upward course 
of employment which was halted at December 
1 of last winter. Without exception, general 
expansion in employment has been indicated 
at. the first of June in the years since 1920; 
in manufacturing this has also been the case, 
with the single exception of June Be ale 


Payrolls 


As already stated, the slackening in indus- 
trial employment at the beginning of May 
was accompanied by a relatively larger falling- 
off in the payrolls disbursed on or about that 
date, for services rendered in the week pre- 


TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 





Hicut Leapina INDUSTRIES 


Tides Numbers of 


MANUFACTURING 





Date Index Numbers of 
Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita| Employ- Aggregate | Per Capita 
ment Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
Salta tite oS he a re ea er en ee leee ani 
Sumes 1 TO PAS eee REE Bs 100-0 100-0 $25-25 100-0 100-0 $25-57 
SUB rT NS Socrates EG Rea ee Se wa Te EA a 102-9 103-9 25-49 102-6 103-6 25-82 
aH ay PR eA ek Se Ee Wie ts a A 105-0 106-9 25-69 105-2 107-3 26-06 
Se) oe Ean ee na Nee ADE Ts De” 106-4 109-8 26-04 108-0 110-8 26-22 
Octrn 1 A Ta ts a fae a 108-4 113-3 26-37 110-1 115-4 26-80 
NOV ie bah Mehdi Retire te RT ul EU Pa Bs 109-6 117-3 27-02 111-6 120-4 27-59 
Weer Lt ee eee eh. Fee oe ek 110-4 119-4 27-32 112-1 123-1. 28°15 
Menoatt, (ACs st Bee Ae Peay te 120-1 131-7 $27-92 130-7 142-5 $28-11 
BiCiee Lae ene. SURE st ee BURY 118-5 139-3 29-96 132-2 157-0 30-65 
TE Le 0 SU Oe ie oe ee et ee 118-7 143-0 30-72 133-0 162-1 31-49 
ADE SO AL. POs be Se ke | eS 118-1 144-1 31-14 133-5 164-3 31-81 
LL stig SO. = ORC te epee, MER, Ne. Qs Sek I 116-5 139-6 30-59 132-7 159-5 31-09 
ET: oes 21 ran PON we | OUR 8 eee aa a 118-5 143-4 30-93 133-5 163-1 31-62 
OLY Rel eck ik | eee OU ER 120-1 145-5 30-97 134-8 164-7 31-62 
PA OA Ss ED 4 Ee ee 121-6 147-5 31-06 135-5 166-2 31-77 
SODerl: EMCEE oe BO BR Pes a4 121-8 148-7 31-30 136-8 169-0 32-03 
OCIA i A MS A BRI, 4 a 122-7 150-8 31-83 137-7 171-9 32-37 
INOVEES PORCHIL 3h RARER RB Te hae re 123-4 152-0 31-60 137-4 172-7 32-62 
Ee Bie pa: SRR ee ones Pee ten: See oe eae 124-6 153-4 31-61 137-4 174-0 32-86 
UCT SUM ST se ee oe a ae a ee 108-4 112-1 $26-13 111-4 114-3 $26 -32 
UNC TRE BN 6 2 2 GAN Oe ok oe Rs ORI Ss ae a 108-2 118-3 27-65 113-8 126-0 28-39 
Ddaies Lees Ot B SaE ee. kee Ok 108-0 119-3 27-92 116-5 129-8 28-58 
JEP ELAN, 5. Sak at Oi ees Oe Set a Ce Se 108-0 121-4 28-41 118-7 133-9 28-94 
Ra yaa foe ccc ctea. Sil ae. ee hs 109-5 123-8 28-59 120-4 137-0 29-19 
UREOETL Se eee ae fe are s Be eg 112-3 125-3 28-20 122-6 137-2 28-73 
CelyOh ET Bele. Bean st Bae 8 ae 114-9 129-5 28-49 124-7 141-7 29-16 
PRS MSOs sacha se Ra ek tah ee 116-3 131-6 28-62 126-4 143-2 29-08 
ge Be ee Sn ae AO a 117-3 135-3 29-29 128-3 148-5 29-72 
QUT Sieg tate ot tind secteed speed rove btors gs dg one 118-6 137-8 29-51 129-9 152-5 30°15 
EAC On LA eee oe Ce 119-9 140-6 29-81 130-1 155-3 30-70 
|B LSE Cae U1 Fy Cain en a Pe a ne at ae 122-0 144-0 30-06 132-0 159-7 31-17 
Janae) 17 Rls es aN eee eee Lf 121-5 140-4 $29-69 134-8 156-5 $30-18 
1 SC EA HT: GES 5 cht: oe SG eer (A ore PCRs eee 119-8 148-1 31-76 135-3 170-6 32-76 
i ea akars aaer in oa esperar neainelins rare mtnasa ahaa Roepoesiie 118-8 149-1 32-27 134-8 172-2 33 +23 
LMG oO OG een, Coe, nT Ny Renn DUE NO eT 118-1 148-6 32-37 134-2 171-7 33-28 
bE (Le das Severe Yt ealedata ale © Simee a ech ik Saat 116-5 146-2 32-26 132-9 168-1 32-92 
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ceding. The latest reported aggregate of 
salaries and wages in the eight leading: indus- 
tries was $57,958,026, as compared with $58,- 
897,682 paid at the beginning of April; this 
decrease of 1:6 per cent was due in part to 
the diminution in employment, but also 


resulted from lessened overtime work, while - 


industrial disputes likewise considerably af- 
fected the situation. The per capita earnings 
fell from $32.37 at April 1, to $32.26 at the 
beginning of May. The May 1, 1943 figure 
had been $30.59, and that at May 1, 1942, 
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tially lowered by the observance of the Easter 
holidays, then falling within the period of 
observation. In the last 12 months, the index 
number of payrolls has risen by 4:7 per cent, 
while there has been no change, on the whole, 
in the number employed in the eight leading 
industrial divisions. 

The survey shows that, including the figures 
for financial institutions, the total number of 
persons in recorded employment in the nine 
leading industrial groups at May 1 was 
1,861,089, as compared with 1,884,382 at the 


$28.59; the former average had been substan- 


beginning of April. 


TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


The weekly salaries and 


Number of Persons Employed at May 1, 1944, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at May 1, 1944, April1, 
1944, and May 1, 1943, Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








InpEx NUMBERS OF 





le aes of cee re i este 
Geographical and Expy Wee ae Core ne ene Aggregate Weekly 
Todisirid- Unik Reporte Pay iors at Employment Pave 
are i a Hp May 1 | Apr.i | May 1|May 1, Apr. 1| May 1} May1y, Apr.1; Mayl 
1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 
(a) Provinces $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces... 133,917 | 4,268,779 | 31-38 | 31-41 | 28-65 | 115-9 | 116-3 | 111-9 | 169-5 | 167-8 148-6 
Prince Edward Isld. 2,421 65,037 | 26:36 | 26-13 | 28-87 | 114-9 | 131-2 95-5 | 144-3 | 160-3 107-3 
Nova Scotia........ 82,923 | 2,769,508 33-40 33-16 29-66 119-3 113-6 115-4 177-7 168-2 153-3 
New Brunswick..... 48,573 | 1,434, 234 29-53 29-06 27-16 110-3 120-4 107-5 156-8 167-7 140-8 
Quebec.............. 563,214 |17, 241,181 30-61 30-84 28-56 121-0 123-5 122-1 154-7 159-0 147-1 
Ontario wi hie et Ha tea ari 735,874 |24, 247,030 32-95 33-31 31-63 111-7 113-0 112-3 135-8 138-8 131-8 
Prairie Provinces..... 192,467 | 6,128,307 31-34 31-59 29-78 109-9 111-1 165-9 133 +5 134-0 121-1 
Manitoba........... 90,855 | 2,863,189 31-51 31-29 29-55 110-8 111-6 108-3 131-7 131-7 121-0 
Saskatchewan...... 36,664 | 1,117,200 30-47 30-60 28-55 102-5 102-3 98-6 124-8 125-3 112-7 
Albertadiyh omer. 64,948 | 2,147,918 33-07 32-55 30-82 113-2 116-0 107-2 141-3 142-4 125-9 
British Columbia.... 170,868 | 6,065,029 35-50 35-06 35-03 135-9 136-9 138-5 171-5 170-4 174-0 
CANADA........ 1,796,340 |57,958,026 | 32-26 | 32-37 | 30-59 | 116-5 | 118-1] 116-5 | 146-2] 148-6 139-6 
(b) Crt1zs 
Montreal. PR abS Shaltear ates 290,963 | 9,205,946 31-64 32-20 29-71 133-9 134-7 131-8 166-1 170-0 156-4 
Quebec City.......... 38,915 | 1,140,909 29-32 29-26 25-37 164-2 165-2 164-6 232-4 232-9 203-3 
EROGONGOR wee he ee 255,122 | 8,472,358 33-21 33-03 31-388 129-0 129-0 125-5 159-3 158-6 147-8 
Ottawa fs ERAS BEM RCR PIE 21,497 597, 148 27-78 27-52 26-45 108-2 107-2 109-2 130-0 128-4 125-5 
Hamilton Beis At Soh ie 58,614 | 1,977, 849 33-74 33-94 32-41 110-5 111-0 116-0 135-5 137-0 136-8 
Windsor.............. 39,270 | 1,434,856 | 36-54 | 44-46 | 40-71 | 125-4] 128-5] 133-1] 120-3 | 150-2| 142-6 
Winnipeg.............. 59,962 | 1,763,013 | 29-40 | 29-17| 927-79} 116-5 | 118-2] 112-4] 135-0] 135-9] 193-6 
Vancouver............ 86,973 | 2,982,319 | 34-29] 33-58 | 33-73 | 171-2 | 174-2 | 169-2} 223-7| 293-3] 220-8 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing......... 1,168,047 |38, 447,940 32-92 33-28 31-09 132-9 134-2 132-7 168-1 171-7 159-5 
Durable Goodsl..... 650,109 |23,319, 341 35-87 36-55 34-17 152-1 154-7 153-5 194-6 201-6 188-2 
Non-Durable Goods 500,674 |14, 480, 616 28-92 28-82 26-81 115-6 115-8 113-7 141-0 140-7 129-5 
Electric Light and 17, 264 647,988 | 37-538 | 37-50 | 35-538 90-5 90-0 91:5 | 105-3 104-6 100-8 
OW ETE HUA eae: 
Logging sbtieiaeeal Sy vradine te last 48,614 | 1,407,971 28-96 27-69 25-51 102-6 151-9 83-3 151-7 214-8 109-4 
Mining... tae ae 72,515 | 2,842, 207 39-19 87°55 35-48 87-7 89-8 89-1 109-1 107-1 100°8 
Communications...... 28, 354 878,098 | 30-97 30-53 29-09 109-2 108-5 105-5 124-8 122-2 113-2 
Transportation........ 152,815 | 5,712,770 37°38 37-26 35-70 121-9 118-0 112-6 143-0 138-0 126-7 
Construction and 
Maintenance epee 110,006 | 3,270,708 29-73 30-44 30-08 62-5 58-6 82-9 81-5 78-3 109-6 
Services... eee 45, 286 891,268 19-68 19-44 18-46 117-4 116-4 106-9 142-3 139-4 123-2 
Tae omen: 170,703 | 4,507,064 26-40 26:39 25-10 102-3 101-7 96-7 115-3 114-5 106-5 
Eight Leading In- 
dustries............ 1,796,340 |57,958,026 | 32-26 | 32-37 | 30-59 | 116-5 | 118-1 | 116-5 | 146-2 | 148-6 139-6 
Finances. tet oeere 64,749 | 2,111,078 32-60 31-95 31-02 108-0 108-0 105-4 122-3 121-6 113-5 
Total—Nine Leading 
Industries......... 1,861,089 |60,069,104 | 32-28 | 32-37 | 30-60 | 116-1) 117-6 | 116-1 | 145-2] 147-3 138-5 





(1) This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, 
lumber, musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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wages paid at the latest date amounted to 
$60,069,104, as compared with $60,997,431 in 
the preceding period of observation. The per 
capita average for the nine main industries, 
including finance, was $32.28, as compared 
with $32.37 at the beginning of April, and 
$30.60 at May 1, 1943. 

Table II summarises the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading 
industrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the eight leading industrial cities, 
and gives comparisons as at April 1, 1944, and 
May 1, 1948. 

In the period for which data are available, 
the number of persons in recorded employ- 
ment in the eight leading industrial groups 
has shown an increase of 16-5 per cent, while 
the aggregate weekly earnings of these work- 
ers are higher by 46-2 per cent. Including 
finance, the gain in employment from June 
1, 1941, to May 1, 1944, amounted to 16-1 


per cent, and that in payrolls, to 45-2 per. 


cent. The explanation previously given for 
the much greater rise in the salaries and 
wages than in employment during the period 
of observation may again be stated :—(1) the 
growing concentration of workers in the heavy 
manufacturing industries, where rates of pay 
are above the average and, in addition, there 
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has been a considerable amount of overtime 
work, (2) the payment of cost-of-living 
bonuses to the majority of workers; the rates 
at which these allowances were calculated 
were increased on more than one occasion 
before their incorporation in the basic wage 
rates as from February 15, 1944, and (3) the 
progressive up-grading of employees as they 
gain experience in their work. In a substan- 
tial number of cases, higher wage-rates have 
also been granted. 

The influence of the war has resulted in 
particularly marked expansion in employment 
and payrolls in factories, in which the rate 
of acceleration in the period of observation 
has been decidedly greater than in the non- 
manufacturing industries; the index of em- 
ployment in the former has risen by 32-9 
per cent from June 1, 1941, and that of pay- 
rolls by 68-1 per cent, proportions decidedly 
exceeding those elsewhere given for the elght 
leading ,industries. The factors stated above 
as influencing the general trends have had an 
even greater effect in the case of manu- 
facturing. 

In spite of the contraction indicated at 
May 1, 1944 as compared with April 1,-the 
growth in employment and payrolls in the 
production of durable goods has been exeeed- 


TABLE II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AvERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=109) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
at the date under review. 
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ingly marked in the months for which data 
are available; in this class, the index of 


employment shows a gain of 52:1 per cent 
between June 1, 1941 and May 1, 1944, accom- 
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the weekly salaries and wages distributed. In 
the non-durable goods division, the index 
number of employment at May 1 was higher 
by 15-6 per cent than that indicated at June 


panied by an increase of 94-6 per cent in 1, 1941, since when there has been an increase 


TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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of 41 per cent in the payrolls disbursed by 
the co-operating establishments. 

In regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must again be pointed 
out that the sex distribution of such persons 
is an important factor, frequently associated 
with variations in the age groups. In general, 
the female workers tend to belong to the 
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younger age classes, in which the earnings are 
naturally lower than among those of greater 
experience. The matter of short-time or over- 
time may also considerably influence the 
reported aggregate and averages, which like- 
wise reflect variations in the extent to which 
casual labour is used; the degree of skill] gen- 
erally required of workers in the industry is 
of course also an extremely important factor. 





Report on Employment 


The following summary of employment con- 
ditions for the menth of June has been prepared 
by the Research and Statistics Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, on the basis of reports received 
from Local Employment and Selective Service 
Offices across Canada. 


Maritime Region 


Agriculture —Although some districts need 
more warm weather to realize their anticipa- 
tion of an exceptionally large harvest, crops on 
the whole are progressing favourably through- 
out the region. The question of adequate 
labour supply for the haying and harvesting 
activities is at present the subject of careful 


planning, but the prevailing lack of experi-’ 


enced farm helpers will undoubtedly increase 
as the season adivances. 

Many farmers in the Bridgewater area of 
Nova Scotia are taking time between planting 
and haying for employment in the bush, or in 
local cooperage plants and sawmills. Sussex 
and Sydney are still short of the necessary 
agricultural aid. In the Truro neighbourhood 
all N.R.M.A. rejects with farm experience are 
being directed to work on highly productive 
farms. Farther north, in New Brunswick, 
Moncton reports that outstanding orders for 
farm helpers are gradually being filled, but 
Fredericton records a steadily mounting de- 
mand, chiefly for the haying ‘season. 


Logging —Further heavy rains are essential 
to completion of the logging drives in New 
Brunswick, but the greatest need is now for 
pulp cutters for summer bush operations. One 
operator has placed orders with the Bathurst 
office for 500 men for this work, and this 
number will be very difficult to find on account 
of fishing and other seasonal activities in the 
district. Fredericton has similar demands, and 
at Edmundston the call is still insistent. A 
great shortage of choppers persists in the 
Halifax area, and the local office reports that 
few men are coming in on clearance orders. 


Sawmills—New Brunswick’s sawmills are 
_ operating at full capacity in spite of the labour 
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shortage. At Minto the shortage of workers is 
being temporarily relieved by the referral of 
army rejects, but in the vicinity of Newcastle 
the requisite labour is increasingly difficult to 
procure, and operations are further curtailed 
by the delay in the river drives. 


Fish Processing—While the fishing industry 
has made little or no demand on the regional 
labour force, fish processing is pressing in its 
needs. The most disastrous storm in years 
seriously affected the lobster catch recently, 
but other catches are giving the plants all the 
fish that they can handle. The only fresh fish 
processing plant in Lunenburg county 1s ex- 
periencing great difficulty in securing enough 
men fon the summer work, and as a result will 
have to lay up its fishing schooners during the 
forthcoming herring run. By adopting this 
measure, and by employing a large number of 
high school boys during vacation, the com- 
pany hopes to handle this season’s run. 


Coal Mines.— Although all collieries are 
working steadily, the coal mines are still short- 
staffed. The local office at Minto, in co- 
operation with the Enforcement Division, is 
making a concerted drive to improve the 
absentee situation in and about the mines in 
the vicinity, and according to reports received 
from coal operators this effort is resulting in a 
slight increase in the number of man-days 
worked. A small number of soldier miners has 
arrived in the Minto area since the last sum- 
mary, but this addition has been counter- 
balanced by separations for health reasons. 
Daily production in the Sydney collieries is 
also lower than it should be, but as many 
employees are starting their vacations, it is not 
anticipated that there will be any increase in 
the near future. 


Manufacturing—No great improvement in 
the labour situation of the manufacturing in- 
dustry is apparent during the past month. On 
the contrary, man-power needs have increased 
in the ship-building yards of the Bridgewater 
area. One employer, to meet his requirements, 
has recruited 52 carpenters and painters in 
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Newfoundland. The Halifax Shipyards are 
ealling for 115 skilled workmen of various 
types, and H.M.C. Dockyard, also at Halifax, 
requires 150 skilled tradesmen of all kinds, as 
well as 50 unskilled labourers. 

The Sydney steel plant is still suffering from 
a lack of heavy labour, and industries in 
Amherst are similarly handicapped. Amherst’s 
local shell manufacturing requirements have 
been met, but two Trenton factories, prepar- 
ing for similar shell orders, will require some 
500 workers within two weeks’ time. 


Construction—The call for construction 
fabour is persistent. A considerable number of 
carpenters and bricklayers are still required for 
~work on the Provincial Sanitarium in Char- 
lottetown, and in addition to this project, the 
contractors are undertaking the erection of a 
hospital in Souris. Some difficulty is being 
encountered in finding board and lodging for 
workmen moving into the area for this con- 
struction job, but the greater part of the 
‘labour will be provided by local and district 
men. 

All Halifax vacancies for carpenters in high 
priority construction have been filled recently, 
and a number sent on clearance to other 
localities as well. 
some 24 carpenters to work on local housing 
projects, and orders are on hand for a further 
64 in low priority construction. Moncton and 
Fredericton are continuingly short of carpen- 
ters and labourers, and at Newcastle it has 
been necessary to depend on unskilled em- 
ployees in place of skilled tradesmen, with 
even the untrained workers hard to obtain. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculture —While helpers are wanted in 
the southerly parts of the province, such as 
Coaticook, Ste. Anne de Bellevue and Valley- 
‘field, in the north and east men are busying 
themselves for the most part in bush work 
until the opening of the haying season. Matane 
and Chicoutimi farmers will remain in the 
logging camps until their temporary permits 
expire on July 15, and Port Alfred men are 
still engaged on the river drives. 


Logging —Operators in all sections are com- 
plaining of incomplete river drives resulting 
from lack of rain and consequent low water. 
Causapscal estimated that about 10 per cent 
of the logs cut could not be floated, and 
Dolbeau, with almost 400 men still on the 
drive and another 75 to 100 engaged in pulp- 
wood cutting, requires a further 150 bushmen. 
Rouyn could utilize the services of another 
150 bushmen, and Ste. Agathe is calling for 
-§00 to fill existing vacancies. 
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The drive in the Chicoutimi district is pro- 
gressing slowly. About 1,100 men are still in 
the bush, and another 1,000 would be hired for 
forestry operations if they could be found. 
Val d’Or will require some 300 to 400 for 
woods operations, when summer work begins, 
and Quebec’s current orders for woodcutters 
total almost 1,800. In the Sherbrooke area no 
bushmen are available to meet the heavy 
demand. 


Sawmills—Some of the region’s sawmills 
have already completed their seasonal run, 
and others will be finishing about July 15. In 
most sections no difficulty is encountered’ in 
filling any remaining vacancies, but other dist- 
ricts are less fortunate. The mills at Camp- 
bell’s Bay have been forced to elose down, 
owing both to man-power and. log shortage, 
and the operations in Joliette are handicapped 
by a scarcity of labour. 


Fishing—More than usual interest is being 
displayed in the fishing industry this season, 
owing to the prevailing good prices for the 
catch. Some 400 more fishermen are engaged 
in the operations than last year, and no lack 
of man-power has been reported. 


Mines—The manpower needs of the mines 
continue unabated. Base metal operations in 
the Rouyn field require some 460 workers of 
all sorts, while the producing gold mines are 
calling only for a few machine runners and 
helpers, in addition to a few labourers. Dia- 
mond drill crews engaged in prospecting and 
new development work need 185 altogether. 
In the Val d’Or area all the gold mines share 
an urgent demand, and all mines in the tem- 
porary “B” priority bracket are below their 
labour quota: Prospecting and diamond drill- 
ing in that district, also, are proceeding on a 
wide scale. 


Manufacturing —During the latter half of 
the month lay-offs assumed more prominence 
in the manufacturing industry of Quebec. In 
Montreal itself, the destruction by fire of two 
large plants released some 400 workers. These 
were readily absorbed in similar establish- 
ments. Other lay-offs at city plants involved 
a further 500, all of whom have been placed in 
kindred industries. 


In Hull the shortage of pulpwood has caused 
the temporary stoppage of one paper mill 
machine, and the consequent lay-off of some 
40 workmen. At Brownsburg, the C.I.L. plant 
has almost completely terminated its war 
production contract. The men and women 
released have been transferred to different 
parts of the province, as well as to Ontario 
and New Brunswick. 
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However, lay-offs are small compared with 
the over-all demand for manufacturing labour 
of various sorts. At Chicoutimi the aluminum 


company has large orders for potmen and . 


general labourers. During the past week 128 
have beeen referred by the local office and in 
response to regional clearance, but the outlook 
is still grave, although the reduction of labour 
turnover in the plant is encouraging. Alumi- 
num operations at Shawinigan Falls require an 
additional 50 potmen, and at La Tuque they 
are also seriously handicapped by shortage of 
such workers. 

The labour pool formed in Montreal from 
the direction of army rejects has not yet 
reached any appreciable size. The great ma- 
jority of those reporting to the local office so 
far are already working in essential industry. 
Obtaining woodworkers for the aircraft industry 
in Montreal has presented a very serious 
problem. The situation in the children’s gar- 
ment industry in the city continues to cause 
concern, but it is hoped that an appeal for 
assistance to the unions will be of benefit. 

The Quebec office reports comparative 

success in its advertising campaign for the 
tobacco factories, which has resulted in 50 per 
cent of requirements being satisfied. The 
campaign has been discontinued, to be re- 
placed by a similar one for the locla arsenal, 
which has placed’ an order for 250 workers. 
Additional shipbuilding orders will also neces- 
sitate the absorption of new employees steadily 
for some weeks to come by the Quebec 
shipyards. 
_ No labour relief is in view for the region’s 
hard-pressed foundries and equally urgent are 
the calls of the textile and garment plants in 
all parts of the province. Factories at Drum- 
mondwille and Magog are requesting male 
labour, youths of 16 years and day labourers 
alike, as well as married women. Richmond 
and WValleyfield report that production is 
suffering through lack of skilled operators, with 
little prospect of filling requirements in the 
near future. Sherbrooke’s textile and hosiery 
plants are in like need. Vacancies for skilled 
sewing machine operators in high priority in- 
dustries have in many plants to be filled by 
unskilled workers. 


Construction —Activity in construction has 
been increasing steadily throughout the past 
month, with the result that to-day no labour 
is available except the very young or the old, 
and many orders for carpenters remain unfilled. 
Private projects are absorbing the services of 
building tradesmen in every district. There 
has been little new development in the larger 
construction program during the month and 
no acute shortage of labour is reported, but 
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workmen are needed for 100 houses to be 
erected in Hull by Wartime Housing, and in 
the Montreal area some 200 small firms require 
more than 500 carpenters, of whom few are 
avallable. 


Ontario Region 


Agriculture—As the haying season draws on, 
the tempo of agricultural activity is quick- 
ening. From every part of the province comes 
an urgent call for helpers, and there are 
many inquiries with reference to the tempor- 
ary transfer ef farm workers from the West. 
Owen Sound, for instance, reports that of 
unfilled orders, 25 have designated western 
farm help, and of Stratford’s 100 orders more 
than 50 are for westerners. Goderich, with 
many requests for haying and harvesting, also 
is receiving calls for western farmers daily. 
At Woodstock, too, arrangements have been 
made with the nearby Canadian Driving and 
Maintenance School to provide men for even- 
ing work on farms during haying and 
harvesting. 

The region’s fruit farms present a special 
labour problem. With the exception of a 
meagre strawberry crop, all signs point to an 
excellent fruit season. Favourable weather 
conditions for the next two weeks will mean 
a bumper pea crop, and it is hoped that high 
school students will help out with the picking. 
In the Welland area, the cherry growers alone 
require at least 60 pickers, and between 500 
and 800 casual workers will be needed for the 
peak fruit demand in July. Here agaln, 
students of the Farm Service Force will be 
extensively used. 


Canneries—An exceptionally heavy fruit 
crop is increasing the Ontario canneries’ de- 
mands on the labour force, and plans to meet 
the mounting need are being made. At 
Cobourg, while unskilled labour requirements 
have lessened during the past two weeks, 
extra helpers will be needed for the pea can- 
ning to start within the next 10 days. The 
majority of high school boys in the area are 
being referred to the factory, provided that 
they are of the necessary physique. There is 
adequate help for the pea pack at the Port 
Hope cannery, and there again most of the 
helpers will be high school youths. 

In the Trenton area, where the largest pea 
crop in years is indicated, all available stud- 
ents are being directed to the work, and con- 
siderable assistance is also expected from the 
R.C.A.F. men at the local station, free to lend 
a hand after their regular duties. The 
Whitby cannery, while it has already pro- 
cured a large number of part time helpers for 
the pea pack, and has further lightened the 
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work by the installation of much labour-sav- 
ing equipment, is faced with a continuing 
heavy shortage due to acreage double that 
of a year ago, and there, too, as many stud- 
ents as possible will be used to supplement 
the present personnel. 

Logging—Fair progress is being made in 
the summer logging camps, and jobbers and 
pulpwood companies report that cutting is 
making good headway. The labour situation 
in the Kapuskasing section is fairly satisfac- 
tory, as bushmen in considerable numbers con- 
tinue to arrive from Quebec. In the vicinity 
of Sault Ste. Marie (where 50 river drivers 
are still required) another 500 pulpwood cut- 
ters could be utilized, and the Timmins office 
reports that camps opening for lumbering and 
pulpwood operations in that area could em- 
ploy an additional 2,000 bushworkers. The 
call for drivers has materially lessened as the 
season advances, but Pembroke. still requires 
a large number of experienced men, and no 
applicants are presently available to com- 
plete the work. 


Mining—There has been no change in the 
serious manpower situation in the region’s 
mines. Operations in the Sudbury section 
continue to be short of labour, and Timmins 
reports that the shortage of experienced 
miners is steadily increasing. 


Manufacturing—While the manpower needs 
of the manufacturing industry mount steadily, 
some temporary relief for industries is in 
view. The annual week’s vacation will at 
least postpone the labour problems of a 
number of employers. In Cornwall, three of 
the larger industries are closing up for the 
next three weeks for holidays and overhaul- 
ing, and it is felt that quite a few employees 
on holidays without pay will help to relieve 
local shortages during the period. Renfrew 
and Prescott are planning similar holidays, 
and Port Hope industries also are shutting 
down for summer vacation and repairs. Many 
war industries at Woodstock are arranging 
for a week’s holiday with pay, and the major- 
ity of Oshawa’s plants are closing for the 
first week in July. 

The engagement of collegiate and univer- 
sity students is also proving an important fac- 
tor in Ontario’s immediate manpower prob- 
lems. Industries in every part of the prov- 
ince are taking advantage of this temporary 
addition to the labour force. Hamilton alone 
reports that to date approximately 750 high 
school students have been placed in industry 
since the close of term, and there is still an 
urgent call for husky youths for heavy labour. 
In London between 300 and 350 students have 
been referred, not less than 70 per cent of 
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these to A and B priority factories. Windsor, 
too, has placed some hundreds, and in the 
Toronto office students are being accepted in 
priority industries at the rate of several 
hundred daily. 


A number of lay-offs are helping in some 
slight degree to solve the problem of manu- 
facturing labour shortage. At Goderich, men 
being laid off from No. 12 E.F.TS. are being 
satisfactorily placed locally and on regional 
clearance ,priority orders, and little difficulty 
has been experienced in persuading married 
men to accept employment away from home. 
Small lay-offs have also occurred in the three 
abrasive plants in the Niagara Falls area, and 
all those released have been absorbed by local 
chemical works. 

In spite of such alleviating factors, the 
region’s over-all manufacturing labour demands 
continue to cause concern. In Toronto, the 
demands of essential industry for skilled and 
semi-skilled workers remain unsatisfied. New 
Toronto’s call for general factory workers, both 
male and female, similarly continues to in- 
crease, and the immediate demand in that 
area is for approximately 1,400 men and 609 
women. 

The over-all picture in the region’s foundries 
remains unchanged. The demand for heavy 
labour is insistent in all industrial centres, and 
in places where orders have been received to 
step up war production, the shortage is acute. 
Compulsory transfer orders and the utilization 
of older high school students is meeting the 
general need to some extent. 

Immediate, and still far from satisfied, are 
the labour needs of the shell plants. There is 
a call for a large number of women for the 
DLL. plant at Ajax, and the company’s Nobel 
plant also requires some 700 male production 
workers. St. Catharines munitions factories 
will require about 700 men and 300 women 
within the next two weeks, and while the 
greater part of the female quota should be 
secured locally, no men are available, and 
other local war industries are already short of 
all types of male labour. 


The labour requirements of the Collingwood 
shipyards are for unskilled workers for the 
most part, but skilled tradesmen are in demand 
for steel and wooden shipbuilding at Midland, 
and with no suitable applicants in the vicinity 
the order has been placed in clearance. 


While high school students are helping out 
in the textile plants of Ontario, the lack of 
workers persists, and in some cases, is slowing © 
down production and retarding the completion 
of important war contracts. In Galt, 270 of 
the district’s 1,100 unfilled vacancies are for the 
textile trades, and 200 of this number call for 
male workers. Brantford, with requirements 
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- totalling 59 men and 211 women in various 
factories, has been using part time workers 
wherever available, and Stratford reports the 
initiation of a*twilight shift from 7 to 11 p.m. 
at one of its local plants, utilizing the services 
of a number of married women, in order to 
fulfill its war contracts. 


Construction—There has been little new 
development in construction during the month. 
Increasing difficulty is noted in securing general 
construction workers for projects now under 
way, and there are apparently few skilled 
tradesmen unemployed at present. 


Prairie Region 


Agriculture —Despite heavy rainfall in most 
sections since seeding was completed, crop 
conditions in the prairie region are favourable. 
Summer fallowing is in full swing in the central 
section, with a consequent increasing demand 
for workers, but farther west no great demand 
is anticipated until the harvesting season. 


Haying will soon begin, and many farmers 
are placing orders for extra help to handle the 
heavy crop now in sight. Such workers will 
be kept on through the later harvest, and 
already. further orders for that season are vpeing 
placed in all parts of the region. From all sec- 
tions come reports of unfilled vacancies, and 
Saskatoon in particular is suffering from a 
definite shortage, with a considerable turnover 
from smaller to larger farms needing help for 
the summer fallowing. Some students are being 
used on prairie farms, and some fruit pickers 
have been sent to the Okanagan for the berry 
harvest. 


Throughout the region, farmers in a con- 
siderable number are temporarily engaged in 
various essential industries. In the Lethbridge 
area many Japanese beet workers are already 
being released to work in the canning factories, 
. opening early in July. Only a light movement 
of workers to Ontario farms has so far taken 
place, but it is expected that a greater number 
will follow later. 


Logging —Throughout the region there is a 
decided shortage of all types of logging labour 
for year-round operations. About 100 prisoners 
of war have eased the situation in the Fort 
Frances area, but an additional 250 workers 
could be used, and farmers are being referred 
to the bush for the interval before haying 
begins. At Kenora many smaller operators have 
closed down for the season, but the larger com- 
panies are endeavouring to carry on, and the 
demand for bush-workers of all kinds continues. 
Several camps in the Thunder Bay area have 
not opened as a result of the decrease in 
supply, and some 300 bushworkers are 
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urgently needed to maintain production at the 
low 1943 level. 

Further west, most of the Edmonton camps 
are carrying on, although understaffed, but at 
Edson all operations have been closed down 
for the past two weeks on account of the 
excessive rains and washouts. One or two of 
these are now reopening. 


Coal Mining—aAlthough suffering from con- 
siderable labour shortage, most of Alberta’s 
coal mines are operating full time. Many 
orders for certificated miners remain unfilled, 
and directional notices are being sent out call- 
ing for the return of miners to the collieries. 
Drumheller mines also are in full production, 
with those in the East Coules again facing the 
greatest labour shortage. Some 200 miners are 
needed at Blairmore, where operators have 
sufficient orders on hand to guarantee steady 
work: at present, time is being lost through 
lack of rail transportation for the coal. 


Base Metal Mining—Labour requirements 
in the region’s base metal mines continue to 
be heavy, with very few mainers coming in to 
relieve the shortage. University students are 
accepting this work for the summer months but 
the real need at the moment is for underground 
labour. Kenora reports that many Indians 
have been taken on the staff of the northern 
mines during the past two weeks, somewhat 
easing the tight labour situation: several new 
companies have prospecting crews out in the 
area and diamond drill outfits are busy. The 
gold mines in the Red Lake and Geraldton 
districts are suffering from the lack of under- 
ground labour, and orders in the Port Arthur 
office total 227. 


Manufacturing—The demand for male 
labour in all branches of manufacturing far 
exceeds the supply, although the packing 
plants are well supplied as a result of the 
recent referrals from agriculture. Calgary 
plants have been taken-care of so far as ordin- 
ary demands are concerned, and Edmonton js 
also fairly well supplied with packing plant 
labour, although expert knifemen can always 
be absorbed. 

Kenora’s fisur mills are in improved labour 
circumstances ti-ough the relief afforded by 
student labour, but in North Battleford, where 
the situation eased for a time, the mills are 
again calling for workers and no applicants 
suitable for the work are obtainable. In Leth- 
bridge the canning industry needs a large 
number of men and women: the demand for 
female workers will be met locally, for the 
most part, but £.- the male quota it will be 
necessary to depend upon the Japanese bect 
workers available for the next two months. 

A gradual lay-off of staff is going on at 
Edmonton aircraft plants, and quite a few 
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of those released are being transferred to war 
industries in eastern Canada. Skilled workmen 
from Moose Jaw are proceeding to Fort 
William and New Westminster as they are 
released from local establishments, 100 workers 
released in Regina should be readily absorbed. 

The majority of orders on file from the air- 
craft factory at Fort William are for experi- 
enced aircraft workers, and these are not 
obtainable locally. The company’s labour 
requirements have been reduced to 200, and 
many are being referred both from the vicinity 
and from outside. Castings have arrived at 
the company’s shell plant, and orders are on 
file for 150 trainees for the new shell produc- 
tion program. So far, the local office has been 
successful in supplying the requisite number 
of women but men are not so plentiful. 

Students from local schools have furnished 
the Port Arthur shipbuilding yards with suf- 
ficient manpower to meet their demands for 
light unskilled labour, and their immediate 
needs stand at about 90 skilled and semi-skilled 
workers. Student labour is also helping out in 
the paper mill at Fort Frances and in many 
industrial plants of Saskatoon and Winnipeg, 
but throughout the region the lack of skilled 
workers and heavy labour shows no sign of 
,abatement. 


Construction—Construction continues fairly 
active all over the region, and the erection of 
new private dwellings is underlining the 
demand for carpenters, bricklayers, painters, 
etc. The heaviest call is for construction 
labourers, and the failure to procure these is 
resulting in a general slowing up of work 
wherever new jobs are undertaken. Calgary 
records a heavy demand for building tradesmen 
equally for high and low priority projects. 
Edmonton is short some 200 men for main- 
tenance work, and may get relief by the em- 
ployment of high’ school students. Port 
Arthur’s heavy labour requirement stands at 
584. 


Grain Elevators—The labour needs of the 
grain elevators at Fort William are not so 
pressing as a month ago, partly due to the 
extra labour secured in the interval, and partly 
due to the fact that less grain is going through. 
At Port Arthur, however, despite all efforts, 
the manpower situation in the elevators has 
not improved, and 80 grain shovellers are still 
required. 
j Pacific Region 


Agriculture—The general agricultural situa- 
tion. is easy in spite of the fact that there are 
few applicants for farm work. Dairy farmers 
on the lower mainland still have orders on file 
which there is little prospect of filling, and 
Victoria is suffering from a similar lack of 
dairy helpers. 
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Plans for handling the province’s fruit crop 
are going forward. This is besoins supervised by 
the Farm Labour Service of the region, with 
the assistance of women, students ,and in some 
cases, workers in other industries from nearby 
towns. Soldiers from the Sardis camp, as 
well as the townspeople, will help out in 
the Chilliwack area, while in the neighbour- 
hood of Kelowna the labour demand is being 
met by high school pupils and workers from 
Alberta. The Cranbrook office is forming a 
labour pool under the Farm Labour Emerg- 
ency arrangement to provide helpers in the 
Creston Valley area when the need arises. 
Fruit growers in the Vernon section are making 
use of all available labour for apple thinning, 
and high school children are being taken out 
by trucks in the morning and delivered back 
to town at night. 

The Nanaimo office has completed arrange- 
ments .with the Emergency Farm Labour 
Service for the handling of berry pickers pro- 
ceeding to outside points, and Victoria is 
planning for its supply of fruit pickers. More 
students could be used to advantage, but the 
majority prefer to apply for work in war 
industries. 

Logging—The logging industry in British 
Columbia is the hardest hit by the labour short- 
age. Experienced loggers, chokermen, riggers, 
boommen and fallers continue to be in great 
demand in practically every office area, and 
a shutdown at Courtenay due to wet weather 
has only served to emphasize the lack of experi- 
enced bushmen in that district. Nelson reports 
that the situation is well in hand at present, 
with shortage in a few camps gradually being 
overcome by local supply, but the larger 
operators will be taking on more men in the 
near future. In the Cranbrook neighbourhood, 
orders for loggers and sawmill workers run be- 
tween 60 and 70, principally fallers: many 
men are being used in a dual role, logging 
part time, and when sufficient logs are cut, 
operating the mills. 


Sawmills—The labour shortage in the saw- 
mills appears to be almost as great as in 
logging itself. The use of students and women 
has been increased by many mills in an effort 
to kéep in production, but the situation 
throughout the region is serious. New West- 
minster in particular is hard hit by the lack 
of millhands. During the past two weeks, 
some 200 high school boys have been placed 
in the local mills, and this move has afforded 
temporary relief, but the arrangement is not 
entirely satisfactory, as young boys are not 
always suitable to the heavy work involved. 
Vernon, too, reports a great shortage, and 
while it is possible to keep one mill on the 
edge of town well supplied, the district opera- 
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tors are operating under a considerable 
handicap. 

On Vancouver Island the sawmills are 


similarly shortstaffed. Victoria notes a con- 
tinuing upward trend in labour demand, with 
all mills working to capacity. 


Coal Mining.—On the whole, the coal mines 
are in easier position with regard to miners 
at the moment. However, the Sullivan mine 
at Kimberley still needs at least 160 under- 
ground workers, or men capable of such 
duties, and hopes to relieve this shortage by 
employing students over 18. The Crow’s Nest 
Pass Coal Company in the Fernie area also 
needs underground workers, as well as haulage 
and underground labourers. 


Base Metal Mining—The base metal mines 
show no improvement in labour position. 
: Men of all types, both surface and underground 
labourers, are needed to maintain production. 
While the mines in the Princeton area are 
in better position than a couple of months 
ago, the local smelting company is still short 
of underground workers, and its endeavour to 
carry on development work is strictly limited 
by the lack of manpower. 


Manufacturing—The placing of 225 female 
and 795 male university students in high 
priority industries of the region has been of 
benefit to the manufacturing industry, which 
shares in the over-all shortage of skilled and 
unskilled labour of all kinds. In Vancouver 
foundry workers are in demand, and heavy 
industries in general are suffering from a dearth 
of highly skilled mechanics, especially 
machinists. The city’s aircraft plants have 
their needs satisfactorily met for the time 
being, but the shipbuilding yards are in 
immediate need of reinforcements. One of 
the leading yards is pressing in its demands 
for carpenters and joiners, particularly for 
insulation and refrigeration’ work aboard ship. 
It is believed, however, that the shipwright 
supply has been stabilized for some time to 
come, and the call for electricians has been 
alleviated to some extent through a lay-off 
from a fitting-out yard within the industry. 
Vacancies for common labourers in the ship- 
yards are hard to fill, and there is a persistent 
call for women workers in this industry ag in 
all others. 

Victoria’s shipyards have slackened in their 
labour demand. A new departure in ship- 
building labour is the employment of women 
in the magazines of the R.C.N. Dockyard. 

. The Prince Rupert shipyard reports a small 
net loss of labour during the period, and this 
will be made up by the employment. of some 
50 or 60 university students for the summer 
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At New Westminster the persistent shortage 
of skilled mechanics has been greatly relieved 
by the ‘transfer of about 40 workmen from 
Moose Jaw to the C.P. Airlines plant, thus 
making local tradesmen available for other 
needy manufacturing establishments. The 
local advisory committee of New Westminster 
has circularized some 75 firms in all indus- 
tries, asking them to use part time workers 
and high school boys as far as possible, thus 
relieving the current grave manpower situa- 
tion. The mills and woodworking plants of 
the city have responded very well, but so far 
other calls for part-time workers have been 
very few. The woodworking plants have also 
extended the use of women’s services, absorb- 
ing 40 during the period. 

The smelter at Trail has had very slight 
success in lessening its unfilled vacancies dur- 
ing the past month. Despite the extensive 
employment of women, students and teachers, 
the plant is in. need of a further 200 workers. 


Construction—The province’s construction 
program as a whole continues to consist of 
home building, alterations, repairs and exten- 
sions, with but a few National Defence con- 
tracts presently under way, and the comple- 
tion of these delayed by the lack of finishing 
carpenters. At Prince Rupert one contractor 
is calling for carpenters and labourers for the 
erection of a new Y.M.C.A. and Civic Centre, 
and the dearth of building: labour in the 
vicinity will make it hard to fill this demand. 
There is, however, a lessened need for labour 
on the Rupert-Terrace Highway, which should 
be completed within six weeks or two months. 


Dominion 


Transportation—Students on vacation have 
greatly relieved the demands of transportation 
on the Dominion’s labour force, so far as 
boat crews are concerned, but there has been 
no alleviation of the situation in respect to 
the needs of the railways. Train crews are 
still shorthanded, but the greatest need is for 
track maintenance workers, who are not avail- 
able in any great number. 


Services—The summer holiday season has 
rendered even more difficult the labour 
problems of the services, With the opening 
of resort hotels from coast to coast, the de- 
mand for extra staff has been greatly accen- 
tuated. Students and teachers on vacation 
are bemg employed in many summer hos- 
telries, but many more are needed everywhere 
to satisfy pressing seasonal needs. The man- 
power situation in restaurants and laundries 
shows no sign of amelioration, and the outlook 
is even more serious in hospitals and sani- 
toria, which are everywhere understaffed. 
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May, 1944 


| keto aes of the Employment and Selee- 
tive Service offices during the five-week 
period April 28 to June 1, 1944, inclusive, 
showed an increase in the average daily place- 
ments as compared with those of the preced- 
ing period of four weeks duration ending 
April 27, and a decrease in comparison with 
those of the four weeks April 30 to May 27, 
1943, the changes being slight in both instances. 
With the exception of small decreases in trade 
and public utilities, all industrial divisions 
showed increases in placements over the pre- 
ceding four weeks, the gains in forestry and 
logging, manufacturing and construction being 
most noteworthy. When comparison is made 
with the period ending May 27, a year ago, 
apart from a fairly substantial gain in forestry 
and logging and moderate increases in agricul- 
ture and trade, all industrial groups showed 
losses, the most pronounced being in manufac- 
turing and construction. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1942, as _ repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at Employment and 
Selective Service offices throughout Canada. 
It will be seen from the graph that the curves 
of vacancies and placements in relation to 
applications followed upward courses. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 


being 126-7 during the five weeks ending June 
1, in contrast with 125-4 during the previous 
four weeks and 126-8 during the four weeks 
ending May 27, last year. The ratio of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
period under review was 74:1 compared with 
68-9 for the period March 31 to April 27, 1944, 
and 72-2 during the four weeks April 30 to 
May 27, 1943. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Employment and 
Selective Service offices throughout Canada 
during the five weeks April 28 to June 1, 1944, 
was 10,407 as compared with 9,810 during the 
preceding four weeks and with 11,801 during 
the four weeks April 30 to May 27, 1943. The 
average number of applications for employ- 
ment received daily by the offices for the 
period under review was 8,210 in comparison 
with 7,822 during the previous pericd and 9,304 
in the four-week period a year ago. The aver- 
age number of placements made daily by the 
offices during the five weeks ending June 1, 
1944, was 6,086, of which 5,935 were in regular 
employment and 151 in work of one week’s. 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 5,436 during the preceding: 
four weeks. Placements during the period 
April 30 to May 27, 1948, averaged 6,718: 
daily, consisting of 6,539 placements in regular 
and 179 in casual employment. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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During the period April 28 to June 1, 1944, 
the offices referred 239,453 persons to vacan- 
eles and effected a total of 182,572 placements. 
#Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 178,043 comprised of 118,951 males 
and 59,092 females, while placements in casual 


work totalled 4,529. The number of vacancies. 


reported by employers was 207,858 for males 
and 104,342 for females, a total of 312,200, 
while applications for work numbered 246,306, 
of which 161,098 were from males and 85,208 
from females. Reports for the previous four 
weeks, March 31 to April 27, 1944, showed 
225,624 positions available, 179,911 applications 
made and 125,026 placements effected, while 
from April 80 to. May 27, 1943, there were 
recorded 283,247 vacancies, 223,312 applications 
for work and 161,245 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices, each year from January, 
1934, to date:— 














PLACEMENTS 
Year — 
Regular Casual Totals 

TOS AREA MERW ARES » 15 ond 223, 564 S252 71 406, 091 
TOS OMe pee Nola eather ste de 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
LOS Gree ces Yan 217,931 113,519 331,450 
LO ie PRA es ict nar 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
LOS SRM cop taieat aisedccneols 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
G3 ONAN ER tsi iy wie 242, 962 141, 920 384, 882 
OA Ote ea sh es 320, 090 155, 016 475, 106 
eee od AS ee eee ae 316, 168 191,595 507,763 
OLAS het Sek oie nee See 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 

ea ty ea owes Be eek ae 1, 890, 408 53,618 1,944,026 
1944 (22 weeks)....... 685, 869 21,091 706, 960 








Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 

Opportunities for employment at Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices in Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island during the 
five weeks ending June 1, 1944, numbered 
349 daily compared with 295 in the period 
ending April 27, and 542 during the four 
weeks ending May 27, 1943. The average 
number of placements effected daily was 249 
during the period under review, in comparison 
with 213 in the preceding four weeks and 291 
during the period ending May 27, last year. 
The reduction in the daily average of place- 
ments from the four weeks ending May 27, 
1943, was greatest in construction, with 
moderate losses in manufacturing and ser- 
vices. Of the changes in all other groups, 
a moderate gain in public utilities operation 
was the most important. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included: manufacturing 
2,901; services 1,343; public utilities opera- 
tion 1,180; trade 1,042; construction 668 and 
mining 169. There were 5,016 men and 2,306 
women placed in regular employment. 
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New Brunswick 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in New 
Brunswick during the period under review, 
called for a daily average of 324 workers, 
in contrast with 209 in the previous four 
weeks and 428 during the period ending 
May 27, last year. There was a daily average 
of 174 placements compared with 143 in the 
preceding period and 187 during the four 
weeks ending May 27, 1943. The decrease in 
placements from the period ending May 27, 
last year, was not large for the province as 
a whole under this comparison. The only 
changes of importance were declines in con- 
struction, manufacturing and services, and an 
increase in logging. Industrial divisions in 
which the majority of placements were effected 
were: manufacturing 1,588; services 897; 
trade 712; logging 676; public utilities oper- 
ation 620; construction 482 and mining 166. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
3,732 of men and 1,403 of women. 


Quebec 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in the Province of Quebec during the 
five weeks ending June 1, 1944, averaged 3,585 
daily compared with 2,761 in the preceding 
period and 4,069 during the four weeks end- 
ing May 27, 1943. Placements showed a 
higher average during the period under 
review, being 2,020 daily in contrast with 
1,401 in the previous four weeks and 1,925 
during the period ending May 27, last year. 
A substantial gain in placements in forestry 
and logging augmented by smaller advances 
in agriculture, public utilities operation, trade 
and services accounted for the increase over 
the period ending May 27, 1943, although a 
substantial loss in manufacturing and a some- 
what smaller decline in construction were 
recorded. Placements by industries included: 
manufacturing 23,228; forestry and logging 
11,065; services 7.549; construction 6.223; 
public utilities operation 5,018; trade 4,004; 
agriculture 1,904 and mining 1,016. Regular 
placements numbered 45,743 of men and 
14,702 of women. 

Ontario 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in Ontario during the period ending 
June 1, 1944, was 4,114, as compared with 
3,919 in the previous four weeks and 4,191 
during the period ending May 27, last year. 
The average number of placements effected 
daily was 2,255, in comparison with 2,117 in 
the preceding period and 2,652 during the four 
weeks ending May 27, 1943. The large reduc- 
tion in the daily average of placements from 
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the period ending May 27, last year, was 
mainly due to a marked. decrease in manu- 
facturing, although fairly large losses occurred 
in construction and public utilities operation. 
Moderate declines in services, trade and agri- 
culture were partly offset by gains in forestry 
and logging, and mining. Industrial divisions 
in which the largest number of placements 
were effected included: manufacturing 30,622; 
services 13,354; trade 6,945; public utilities 
operation 6,192; construction 4,620; forestry 
and logging 2,840; mining 1,319, finance and 
insurance 1,116. There were 39,905 men and 
26,312 women placed in regular employment. 


Manitoba 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 


orders received at Offices in Manitoba during - 


the five weeks under review, showed a daily 
average of 433, compared with 431 in the 
preceding period and 568 during the four 
weeks ending May 27, 1948. The average 
number of placements reported daily was 289, 
in contrast with 263 during the four weeks 
ending April 27, and 392 in the period ending 
May 27, last year. All industrial divisions 
recorded declines in placements when com- 
pared with the four weeks ending May 27, 
1948, the largest decreases being in services, 
manufacturing, public utilities operation, con- 
struction and trade. Placements by indus- 
trial groups included: manufacturing 2,873; 
services 2,824: trade 1,471; public utilities 
operation 1,034 and construction 498. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 4,234 
of men and 3,866 of women. 


Saskatchewan 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during the period ending June 
1, 1944, called for an average of 217 workers 
daily, compared with 289 in the previous 
four weeks and 310 during the period ending 
May 27, last year. Placements showed 
decreases under both comparisons, the daily 
average being 159 during the period under 
review, aS compared with 161 in the preceding 
four weeks and 196 during the period ending 
May 27, 1943. With the exception of a slight 
gain in manufacturing, all industrial divisions 
reported declines in the daily average of 
placements from the four weeks ending May 
27, last year. The most important were 
moderate decreases in services, construction 
and trade. Industrial groups in which most 
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of the placements were effected were: services 
1,620; manufacturing 976; trade 858; public 
utilities operation 623; construction 306 and 
agriculture 256. Regular placements num- , 
bered 2,468 of men, 1,849 of women. 


Alberta 


There was a decrease in the average number 
of positions available daily at Employment 
Offices in Alberta during the five weeks 
ending June 1, 1944, there being 452, in 
comparison with 498 in the preceding period 
and 514 during the four weeks ending May 27, 
1943. There was a daily average of 293 place- 
ments compared with 290 in the previous four 
weeks and 326 during the period ending 
May 27, last year- Moderate losses in public 
utilties operation, services, agriculture, manu- 
facturing, and trade accounted for the 
decrease in placements from the four weeks 
ending May 27, 1943. Improvement of 
moderate proportions was noted in mining 
and construction, while the changes in all 
other groups were unimportant. Placements 
by industrial groups numbered: services 2,385; 
manufacturing 1,599; construction 1,392; trade 
1,351; public utilities operation 1,034; mining 
591 and agriculture 269. There were 5,147 
men and 3,162 women placed in regular 


employment. 


British Columbia 


During the period ending June 1, 1944, 
the daily average of positions offered through 
EKmployment Offices in British Columbia was 
933, compared: with 999 in the previous four 
weeks and 1,180 during the period ending 
May 27, last year. The average number of 
placements registered daily was 646 during 
the five weeks under review, in comparison 
with 622 in the preceding period and 738 
during the four weeks ending May 27, 1943. 
A fairly large decrease in manufacturing and 
a smaller loss in construction accounted for 
the reduction in the daily average of place- 
ments when compared with the period ending 
May 27, last year. A decline in mining and 
increases in trade, services and public utilities 
operation were the most important changes of 
all other groups. Industries in which employ- 
ment was found for more than 500 workers 
included: manufacturing 5,750; services 4,184; 
trade 2,318; forestry and logging 2,240; con- 
struction 2,001 and public utilities operation 
1,984. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 12,706 of men and 5,992 of women. 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
APRIL 28 TO JUNE 1, 1944 
Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 

Office Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period |vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Island.......................... 810 327 $22 826 642 q 215 
Charlottetown... 04s. Been ok a Reece ee are 471 246 572 497 325 7 190 
SSUMIMICr SIG. e ede Ec «She Mm nN ead eae 339 81 350 329 Seas cer te 25 

NOVAS COUR: os rte oe Ee ee 9,653 7,909 8,306 8,678 6,680 147 1,660 
PASINFIOYS tr. 1), tetestcie Ace EN ee es eR ules b ceebae 203 237 215 124 SOR in a ree: 37 
Bridgewater. occa itehhthecgs oi eB ereice hala: 448 asl} 190 186 DLO Re ene as. nee 51 
DATO OUUL Laer oie ae SIS eee ke Ee a east, 426 485 242 252 DAIS oN! iT siete Wier 44 
ABS d oy ANee Byeeine OL AE Be! RES PER eee Cee Ce iis Bees Se 170 125 150 132 GSES ite career ny. 64 
Glace Bay ie Ae SARS Seen che Qa 411 Bi 285 267 PORBR RE ets 2 41 
DS ENDED OO Ty eee ROR, : Bama BRR Ot Cae Ria 3,556 4,538 2,693 3,108 248 Saag he Nee tone 475 
YIOrMESS se Cae eh ee RR US as Wee Yr Ga PRI 47 49 53 48 DMR CA Becca 24 
WMGNG VALS See Ane tee cnc ee ore 229 225 211 144 113 3 109 
TDEVEr DOO coh meer ce BAe EE et eae 168 151 140 128 RO Sige senerics ck lee 13 
INGwrAGIlas oO Win. 2 aes BAM ilOEh discard oo i Slae 1, 103 368 1, 006 1,097 839 111 197 
New: Wateriord sj4c. Rated chee Bok orale 61 80 103 88 BO an er etna 31 
UCT OUN a rear eee cc eit an heads 305 74 343 342 277 1 26 
fap ove raya avd | ay Bay tothe ak OS gmat Oh not en GRE Re 22 50 41 36 Slr iin aera ee 6 
SMCNEY.. ba eee ECE kee hte Ol ied Tee aL tae: 1,307 327 1,435 1,597 L127 i6 358 
SV CiIe VAIN INES oe ae An eee See atc! ate 388 98 420 373 329 16 35 
MANEUTOMYs tree savas cer eee eRe eee ae I A PA, Sab 296 176 328 316 OStatic 56 
SNormouth-ohelburne aie oa oh ee ae ci ae 513 360 451 440 Bch Al (ae ee 93 

INGWa BE ULNIS WICKES 5550 b Scene et estes oe ee 9,321 6,013 7,214 6,307 5,135 98 1,674 
iSe nel ayinger (hie, Sapa Peden ate em ae ee Ren Aa One 660 121 312 273 opel seme ecl ns 102 
@ampbell toni enon a eo ee ee he ie 902 613 576 446 218 50 229 
GNU SbONe ry ta SA GaFA pakye oe WEN aA aa) A SEET 1, 644 1,156 477 471 ASO er | eye ees 169 
HT ecerteuOone echt Re NG ore Ae Te Se 381 383 425 408 OST lee ae 124 

IRI Oe SAR Re ie mee Fel oo CR Ie ean ARS TO 359 219 358 318 Oo eal aan enor. 30 
DUOMO CON cee ln eae IRN eee Leen, Meaney 2,392 1,592 1,798 1,861 1,280 46 529 
INGwiCastle etn. (nce Genes k OREO Sable athens 576 198 690 669 GOSG: hen oeoenee 134 
DANA OUM ars ty eR ie ten em ee ewe Beene 2,282 1,280 2,136 1,956 [528M eerie 264 
OLS E) 0) OVS CPE lta nent egy Ree rs aia A, Beh RO 217 261 136 89 COM rere. 34 
ISUISSOK eon a ree ey) eee eT ek Si eravegee OO or Sha ee 161 126 121 99 91 1 33 
WO OGSEOCLY a, sot acta de, sty oes ais ait a Peierio sa we ws Nauetic 147 64 185 117 110 1 26 

ALU) Yer ie es dae aed Re Ree oc Pe Cc pe TTS ra ae 107,560 71,743 79,797 37,410 69,445 166 «| 22,871 
ACTON NAL eae hea RO ee eet INR eas eee: 154 105 87 92 118 1 57 
AS DESLOS SR ete nt ee Coe AE ee ee Re 165 72 92 126 GOR ae 23 
BAIS SCs AU le aay te PE sn ne As see 203 145 237 195 LAOI IS oat tates 64 
Beauharnos iss (ye sae ee ee kee RE 296 145 409 299 240 1 70 
Bucking artsy. s:m toe aes cs cee ee his eee 487 161 502 438 3875 10 135 
Warp pels tea yy sete tet ook RMON eo eh a cet 124 330 232 219 TEDE™ eae chee 181 
[ CES VISETOIS(C2 Een PA tes oh My eps ae mE Ee a 2, 698 897 2,176 2,158 PcIRY OM eaes cacy ie 101 
(handler ter te eke eee eRe ie es eee 1, 268 1, 264 1,665 1,559 (CAG ANS aes Oe 410 
CHICOULITIN IR gy Week e Fe cM «cine wk UE halal 6 See: 1,743 664 1,913 1, 823 eA iar Le eae eee 451 
CWOatiCgo ns). a has ee ere es as Obs Oh Ee 1,303 283 alos 1,144 | be (UNS e chal Ieee cot 4 
Wowansvalle mnt as eke oe BRS Ba woe SSE 210 103 144 142 SSE? dee ees 18 
olen ea cece E Re cl be ciabe wry chad. 720 341 683 641 Wood tecntamrc net 107 
Drummoncyailless,. sens ic ose Re nk Sues 806 325 768 1,017 SSOUT sateen 242 
FUaStAAM OISe 5 pete. POEL Oo remem hot bodtne. 327 8 320 335 305 8 11 
Hamar c ety oo ee Ree ee ee ie Le ae 175 111 159 149 (S502 eee eee 32 
GLAD VEE a es ds Ce i ee oe ee ene 388 200 504 302 Utes MM bea Pas ees ae 91 
1S (TA ahs ety Ae Reelin eke (2 AC ed cee Le eee Samed 1,107 681 1,398 746 762 3 381 
TOW SEES ace ee eae IR eye BR BO cle taf anne 330 242 520 531 233 2 74 
VOUQUICTS sae et ET te ne eo ae RED 1,340 411 1,196 1,519 1,144 3 428 
ACHING fri Mer 3 cess a te eee neha RT ae hee 1,499 1,169 897 901 703 1 225 
Wa chuteta ie tricot tc Meee oe oe EE Let 666 296 766 683 CUES ll 9 AA ReMi Sy 138 
Wa Ma libaies woe i eee ee HE ae eae 737 393 348 372 OOO Weak aiaes sak 20 
d 625 i DON purer RAs, yay) (ene Nee en Grae 1, 248 280 572 641 DOOM | Btomtellens lanier 49 
WON IS PE ee oritane, POMS eee Phe. OR ae, 1,745 737 1,592 1,306 eae | ies ohare nae 257 
Rong ueutl. hee oc el ee le ae he es 716 468 653 528 LS aah Ca ee 155 
Mouse vailleypeas cies eee Be ee 337 68 395 330 DO TROL ree roe 63 

PEI Oy Cin 48 ae eee Sten Ba 5. poet, Ai 4 it ls SNOMED Rite GH AN ad 303 82 315 486 AGM Mets Sretchole cher: 76 
A, CONST Ls ene WC) Ye yea See ee arte | 3, 044 1,315 2,201 1, 8938 OVO L eae eee 286 
LM SoLT et SAMS Ree) Puag 8 Weniinee nee AS ngage Gree ort 944 171 1,119 958 OSae Voce cat tre 42 
MONG QUITO! \ sient. «Cee ea ARES ee ee 612 306 567 567 AT SN. hiaiareier crete 103 
Montmiagny a. ayo hee ct ae eee Le 420 71 751 408 SAR eeaer ee eae 90 
NMontimOreneyi conte eee yee eee ee ron: 264 37 398 457 OY. Staal | Aeawapertss 2 106 
Montnealle octet. Wiss t. cot. RAR Beet oahaM 51,562 41,092 27, 829 29, 996 20,970 46 10, 007 
BGCOLSU ak i cco be SOR eek ay 85 0 85 85 Can". eee 0 
lessisviller cay ic Kita er oe as ARR SOAS GEER: 256 94 224 317 gy in AP a Ae ote 20 
Romteaux Lremblesh men <n RE ne Lee 859 421 585 581 BEOM IS eee 71 
ore A Unedbce erst .c Bate e hs MER Oe ek cane 346 390 620 595 SOOY b=. «acseees 162 
CREO IGR Fae We sa trhrnd RO aN aha ciadk i: BES: 4,637 3,213 4,694 4,569 2,793 1 3,371 
CHT OTT Cae teva ao MT i, SR or bre bs RO 107 133 145 79 CO We cet. eee 12 
Rimouski..... atts AMAL CS OME Rice ute. 697 578 521 642 SOG wala coats 47 
Riviere, due Loup, .34: se. Gerstein ook ee 1, 627 738 1,367 Wao? T0887 I. eee 215 
Roberyvalee se oe een wt ee Eee 805 67 802 779 Tide deve, ap eae 77 
BROUV Dt eiouhietinds he Bees cos ORO Be tee 1,470 1, 482 1, 250 1,224 792 2 328 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 

Office Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placed — Unplaced 
during end of during to —_—____——_———__| -end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

StewA gabe nny a 4s ebis atatian ses Bele iaem race areas 491 306 454 284 ZE2 AN ARE, SREY 58 
Ste. Anne de belle vile: a icis tecrsisopye -iorens ele nine 318 77 318 312 30S Ab acdsee 3 
Sted PMeresersee. Paes koe era ais nn ara croueteaabetere 816 713 479 469 AIS Mle reee ade 98 
St Dye CimGle) siete) sy ute th erie sc SNR oe gd 1,180 810 650 663 679 9 82 
SG. VATS eee cu hicebacvammn ey Usteen Wace ei roel Anse ans 841 563 781 846 488) vhoskukhtee 32 
LEBER Ke) Koy act Steal RnR PgR an URN a cua, Cet tara IRIS ilk ae 543 432 598 541 AOD Fy a etese Sy dee 100 
St Osephid A Lima as y.yaere Ware Uaeeae yet el ty eke ee 526 248 524 427 BESe cde tata eel, 254 
Ste Pauliletirmites: eect accra te tae 776 182 621 591 DSU! walt tit ei seen 61 
Shawinigan Walls wit wane. perme as aneeeiee 1,707 407 1,605 1, 638 A LS8GMelicn ig teers 508 
SS HSTDLOO KC seers Se Gas ane Eocene sheet 1, 526 650 1,703 1,473 997 79 223 
Sorts) bytes set atin ee mR er A ALA Sle pci ae Ald 775 337 910 657 GOS Pal eeennasa ds: 83 
EN StLOr Gu MINES eo eck yo wey Senile Ree ee ete es rites 1 bie 402 1, 903 1, 433 LE6780 | ditenadye 266 
BIOS TRIM OLS Soparet cries slo ee Oe ee eos 15752 626 2,489 1,707 HAiSShwe Ul ices 851 
Vili Ore cinder cint See mee Ree otek 746 645 502 402 OL aisteeeeas ek 126 
Walley fel diaer gets me vom. ao tite a Meee eee US Sn tay a 897 710 860 Toll SST h | ALN eee 458 
AVAEV CEG NDD ONE AMRaRE A ach meet PAR LEMMA EMM On CTA} ra Minas We oa Pe 3, 647 4,055 2,080 1,815 LAOS Taaalipeeen eee 764 
Wietoriav illest on rir yas tic atrormiens atc oe errtie « 617 491 466 436 VT eee Ra eae 105 
CORTE 2 Tee Deby eR ie a lynne Bs i thea eeertedea 123,405 95,805 |:89,559 89,900 66,217 1,433 19,887 
NTN DTIOR eater eects EA Ree Seite eR Ne cee 258 54 284 281 273 2 18 
| BN eC WA ge Heke Ce AR RNIN 18, ROMER IRR, Sola ernest 501 252 502 429 326 Males hate 93 
iBellevilloe seston as pee MRS is ah, ENS Stata ee 1,000 618 848 902 726 10 172 
bracebridzes wate. ate Sees oot haa sae ee 563 856 385 322 A2DGi aa sae aee 60 
NEY #2209 0)49)s tA RED AINE EOn ee ats 32) Re Oh aR Bae 433 632 242 240 149). sacs eee 44 
IB PANGLONE feet. scat eae ial an kes nN eels ochre 2,129 2,051 1,240 1,146 1,022 22 160 
BrOCK Vill@. te. cee le Teme nk RoE ea oe hiaeeLe 427 255 431 417 BOP Re OAS arian 59 
Carleton*tPlaces 31 Gags en (eee ae 91 107 113 103 ees (Res 13 
Chatham ayes siete asia obs. 5 Meena poo e,= kot ences 672 489 724 741 477 15 186 
CWODOUTE Men eee terreno CREE ee Loe eee 145 59 229 169 1 ap Se teres shh 21 
Collingwood: cs tae ds Wee ete eae ee ee hae rete 279 364 203 177 159/93 hie. oe 49 
COSTS UR ee ANU DURE RAP A Ts 3 TO eae itch aie SOR CGS A 1, 201 359 1,148 1,154 972 20 208 
PD UNNVALLe seer Nite ah Ooctae Meee Sete Neeabe eirereeey: 98 95 102 79 DO i etevertr deca 10 
Sr TUS ho her eee ey yee OAM Adee, ene ance ed SY 270 207 115 104 OF ence nntes 13 
ROT UM EUTIO ty crn aie on hets Ace tare ce eo Be cache 721 761 323 293 DO OWE ether bediae. 52 
ROLL CE TANCES see cea. cles etn CPE ROE es 566 573 481 335 OO4e Nitya sie Vo 
HORTA WAL ITATIA antes ct ot tite ey ile ei ae eh ae SRT te nk 2,818 4,44) 1,314 1, 453 1,548 1 241 
CXC Th Baa af ecules ae NM Rlaah, ne te) OO a hap RE 1,621 1,060 614 585 A Teast Path sees chernsttt 102 
(GAnaANO CUCL sae aecias ae) Re mea Saeee:: 132 67 118 109 QB a Banect «hha 19 
Goderichtt ere) ar oc-, a paee ea ene: eter 160 178 215 141 AS Gis snes eben 44 
CERT G04 TRI at te Alad (retest DORs ee mR EERE 8S. etal i 889 514 783 765 B48 paliccs 43 Me 135 
ELAN UL CODR pean ete eas eee Seer hehe eke: 6, 640 6, 437 5, 509 6, 604 4,073 138 887 
JOUER Aas ONE igen eae & ROSATO OC Bic oi° 5.6 RA EPO AS 261 183 402 363 2384 Aline ace 103 
Merson air i Gapsee ss clunece eee cect taen 331 321 279 252 2364+) eee eee: 27 
ECA DUSIKASEN Osc tae arte tl rors Varennes ers eae 1,504 1,058 983 983 940 3 123 
ECC ORAS AL atta es Pre aris ko eo hota 646 589 444 392 S5OM a tees 66 
SIN SSCONE IN heer Heiser coc 5 Se ee eat ies 1,072 687 1,373 1, 287 887 i 243 
a kta GMa ee. erameta tte te occ Ned eee a PL ots oe 1,018 584 1,474 1,099 857 30 205 
Kat chener=Waterloon. ste. tee eee ee ore 2,306 1,651 964 1,044 921 1 98 
IE OATIN GT LOME Tass worden creak Ge tee Cine elec bane 134 89 181 148 INT noe aan eee 58 
TCIM SAVE ee oe EEL oes A eee piano a oe eee 302 141 281 285 PANG ao SAol 33 
MPISGCOWeL Van eis. x AF Lpe eee cin a eee nee hae Seater 127 95 142 122 09/85|\: Riteatite ee 20 
PCON COM ert ite. ieee amet Nir kc Ra aL kale ee 2,766 1,795 2,786 3,017 1,800 274 590 
ME ALANG Adee ee eee ee tee tReet ee etn 494 328 470 422 414 106 
INADANGOWIE RT ey. Ces Spee PaO rk) GRR ED Fr 150 91 148 127 TOS ia Vetere 10 
ING WINATK CHAE ke cee tee eu en tetLaes ABE ett 215 166 200 153 133 ual noes chee 29 
[MEWS L OLOMUOL™ face hte otartete che Me eer ae 2,382 2,015 1,319 1,158 LAOSO Halen t eee 221 
INeaearayD allseee ih iy. ean ee Reem ee Lk 1,088 603 1,007 1,075 807 8 187 
North Baya) nuk fae te BE 3s ea aan lees 1,629 872 1,442 1,347 1,302 68 227 
Orangevale see eh Mev ee | peep en iy seme ere 79 99 97 85 LOS esha Uae 14 
CO) en ree ie ug otek ATT hi mage Be ece ONE fo 535 517 482 472 SSSMa Adie ieee 114 
Oshawa tinh hee (Un kis acl eli eld meee te ice A Cae 2, 589 2,294 1,354 1, 245 991 45 436 
OG Gaye Ae ene eSar 2 UN re Cun cane OPRP@Eet CA Ra OR 6, 541 2,997 6, 023 5, 765 3, 965 90 573 
Owen Sound a ees hee ent Ae Ren yee Ree 502 283 476 451 354 4 72 
1 EW SEARLE WOM er TNA A OM eal oAUNAN Ne, SR POE CTR. Meg 47 90 4d 43 SOR lectern ee 12 
ATTY SOUNG Ue Cet seen ee, 1 8) meneame rr 365 161 393 272 OAS Sia | arate Leap 83 
FR ETHDTO KEE LOAN, CMe 050 ah Mm Aen Ae 613 384 604 615 AGO: ¥ Ook sega nee, 96 
DES ah CU tt A AREA AC Reman bs). CA Es i 319 189 318 291 232 4 50 
Peterborough Ae ae oc Ren eee 1,307 874 1,218 1,316 LS OQ2irs| (fete wae 228 
PICtONS: ke Res Ce ee. oa eee Ot we eee 141 59 166 124 128 1 39 
POrtsATt hung) cutee eet eG eet ne eee 3,143 4,192 1, 841 1, 904 SAS: UU nesta ie 238 
Bort Colborme se te aeons ee ee 472 309 426 319 DOD TS eter Rementnes 12 
iP Ort DELOpe S74) Mee bs We ONE ce ih ce te 112 79 112 101 Go Rae aga 14 
IB TOSCOLT RR Rib) Ie oe aie Si ee 201 187 232 198 182) 3/2 Stet 22 
FRONT Te Walt y MA SE cle tear ia, Lon) Saami Opa ar 215 139 195 252 186 1 48 
St. Catharines caesck voce hols dos Re ee 1,761 874 1,526 1, 987 TAZA alibesrcactenmeeacys 537 
i, Le DOMMR RS R/OS Gs Whecd ates > iS + penne 616 880 661 736 554 26 122 
SALNIA ALP P Aa) he oe es ae a eA, 1,124 544 1, 250 1,100 QOS a all hee 236 
Sault StesMarielc tbh ee eth ot. sare a eh eee 874 927 1,322 1, 207 1.04 WH Fe ee ae 190 
SUNG CORRES Ee oa een er dias Denes Se ee 384 288 345 343 299. bl cree eek eee 40 
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PROTONTOM RS eRe. Semin We Be 


ELONGONI ils gaps Orie duo hh 


Darphin. wets ee 


Portage la Prairie............. 
Selita etc eee nie ae 


Pistovam oe. pei oka te ok 


North. Battleford acide se... 
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Vacancies 
Regis- 
Reported | Unfilled tered Referred 
during end of during to 


756 576 575 642 
165 as 274 261 
2,973 2,722 2,619 2,132 


Yo SOM Osa icc 407 354 365 365 
Bigs oon Aneel eane 215 154 227 181 
eA TRU ie ad ote 712 443 360 370 
oye Cl ehst nol Eeass 1,744 1, 637 1,083 1,067 
SOON oI orate Meu 3,516 2,761 877 775 
siybopofeunites oe ets ok 5,355 3, 206 4,172 4,257 
Bon pe iodo NEN 787 942 326 350 
MisS ea tokens 12,980 7,501 13,413 13,674 
FOO SAD COR hor 616 451 494 478 
Srelomirage steyeeeee te 213 134 427 367 
ACA SOL at hd ae 558 372 161 169 
YOR RIO aed peel nee 213 134 230 190 
RUSTIC ces curiae 119 41 163 110 
eS GOS CO ot 190 104 317 218 


ce at a kD 120 47 118 99 
anaes, Oe 786 627 914 901 
sae ee 215 114 279 171 
Rd cl 0 ptrenalin 707 660 637 688 
ie si aa 2, 528 1,484 2, 652 2,679 
eS ee 1,541 1,254 2, 056 1,783 
Biss, Oey A 158 116 130 122 
Aeicth de 194 139 140 114 
Ma OOk eee 261 230 505 371 
eee ana Os am 13,566 7,734 | 11,802 | 11,058 
a ee okt 181 221 92 91 
sR MT tae 4,031 2,047 3,971 3, 662 
eM ia fi 246 213 194 242 
Pat eS 7,268 3, 858 6,307 5,775 
Reet pei ers 271 178 75 75 
CYS SEL) 724 546 577 647 
A OE 379 382 321 303 
rise ber pareh hae 273 201 154 155 
A, Buse: 193 88 111 108 
Se oh om Sie 27,995 | 16,326 | 27,862 | 24,272 
ae ae Be 271 114 308 275 
AE Rea ey 238 135 206 184 
Mega [SSR ORs 451 351 274 281 
42 Kus} Gea ber a? 173 40 139 140 
err ae 361 311 284 296 
USE, SGT 98 184 108 97 
atelae se9) claen 615 380 520 420 
a ee 344 197 280 289 
PTE A 336 97 362 353 
oe a aes 546 447 880 712 
sibel Ramee hehe 1,600 697 1, 883 1, 608 
De T AC One 306 158 380 207 
Wea Mat Ns 213 64 238 244 
eee ee 394 215 281 249 
UL Se Ene 590 378 824 836 
LEE PORES AS 950 436 852 706 
Roe eee aes wee 222 163 226 190 
or eee ee 44} 455 538 443 
EE NY 15, 976 9,479 | 16,308 | 13,968 
senate CY 608 254 642 488 
s eee ho gel) 2,091 1,051 1,959 1, 901 
MeN pre aes 871 720 370 385 





312,200 | 218,079 | 246,306 | 239,453 


207,858 | 149,511 161,098 | 151,722 
104, 342 68, 568 85, 208 87,731 


period period period |vacancies 


Applicants 














Placed Unplaced 
end of 
Regular | Casual period 
326 115 
166 33 
1, 866 536 
1,399 865 
16, 890 8, 222 
2,029 378 
328 44 
160 26 
296 63 
793 120 
1,392 118 
2,686 957 
251 61 
7,600.5. 3,917 
350.5: 155 
210-55 115 
208: 23 
159%: 49 
110 16 
TGQ Nadone . hia 64 
6,401 3,495 
4,317 1,971 
96 51 
651 340 
153 45 
512 141 
1,474 567 
1,032 662 
128 15 
106 21 
165 129 
8,309 2,489 
96 7 
2,569 853 
118 31 
4,474 1,310 
136 6 
433 117 
224 74 
152 22 
107 19 
18,688 4,682 
241 102 
256 94 
289 52 
140 13 
310 76 
128 17 
403 155 
246 61 
298 106 
431 382 
1,188 694 
189 154 
222 82 
244 62 
735 56 
645 121 
167 24 
359 308 
9, 693 4,423 
446 116 
1, 459 489 
609 95 
178,043 62,236 
118, 951 38, 578 
59, 092 23, 658 
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Annual Review of Employment in Canada, 1943 


N its annual review of employment in 

Canada, 1943, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports that the expansion in indus- 
trial employment during 1943 was generally 
on a limited scale in comparison with that 
reported in the earlier years of the war. It is 
pointed out that this development was to be 
expected in view of the tremendous expansion, 
not only in the field of production but also 
in the strength of the armed forces. 

In spite of thé severe drains upon the 
reserves of manpower in the fourth year of 
war, industrial activity, on the whole, reached 
a new all-time maximum in the Dominion 
during 1943. There was an increase of six per 
cent, as compared with the preceding year, in 
the index of employment and 12°9 per cent 
in the index of payrolls. The number in 
recorded employment rose between 1939 and 
1943 by well over 700,000 workers, or 61:6 per 
cent, but of the number added to the working 
forces, some 600,000 were absorbed into indus- 
try in the years 1940, 1941 and 1942. 

The continued slackening in the rate of gain, 
it is stated, resulted from increasingly acute 
shortages of labour and materials, affecting 
particularly the production of commodities for 
civilian consumption. In the field of war 
production, the situation was also influenced to 
some degree by such shortages, but to a 
greater extent it responded to changes in 
production requirements in a program closely 
associated with those of the United Kingdom 
and the United States, as well as upon develop- 
ments in the actual theatres of war. 

Another indication of the increasingly diffi- 
cult labour situation resulting from wartime 
demands on available manpower lay in the 
fact that in 1943, the increase shown in the 
12 months’ comparison took place very largely 
among women workers. The approaching 
depletion of the reservoir of male wage-earners 
was shown by the virtual stabilization of the 
number of men in recorded employment at 
October 1, 1943, as compared with the same 
date in 1942. 

Although the monthly surveys of employ- 
ment upon which the annual review is based 
are limited in the main to establishments 
having 15 employees and over, “they cover 
extremely large proportions of the wage-earners 
engaged in most industries, the more important 
exceptions being agriculture and domestic and 
professional services; the latter include govern- 
mental and education workers . . . However, 
in general the shortage of men workers was 
equally felt among the industries of whose 
employment there is no current record, as it 
was among those furnishing monthly data”. 


It may thus be assumed that the first four 
years of the war served practically to exhaust 
the Dominion’s supply of adult males, who 
were absorbed in varying proportions by the 
armed forces, and industrial employment. The 
growing labour stringency in 1943 had accord- 
ingly to be met by the diversion of workers 
from non-essential to essential industries, by 
the entry of large numbers of women 2nd 
older persons and of adolescents into gainful 
employment and, finally, by the employment 
of large numbers of part-time workers in 
establishments where they could be utilized. 

In compiling its annual review of employ- 
ment for 1943, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics tabulated a total of 165,072 returns 
on employment in the eight leading industries, 
namely; manufacturing, logging, mining, 
transportation, communications, construction, 
services and trade. In 1942, the 13,081 em- 
ployers whose statistics were received reported 
a monthly average of 1,738,848, varying from 
1,651,067 at March 1, to 1,867,597 at Decem- 
ber 1. Based on the 1926 average as 100, the 
latest annual index was 184-1, exceeding by 
six per cent the previous maximum of 173-7 
in 1942. 


Payrolls 


Several important factors combined during 
1943 to produce a relatively greater advance 
in the payrolls than in the personnel. The 
weekly salaries and wages distributed in the 
eight leading industries already enumerated, 
in one week in each month averaged 
$56,903,978, or a total for the year of approxi- 
mately $2,959,006,850 by the larger employers 
in the eight leading industries. The amounts 
reported represented an average earned income 
of $30.78 per week for the typical individual 


in recorded employment, as compared with 


$98 56 in 1942, and $26.17 in the seven months 
of 1941 for which data are available. 

In addition to the returns from the eight 
leading industries, information was furnished 
by 754 financial institutions and their branches 
with staffs averaging 63,892 per month. The 
payrolls of these institutions averaged 
$1,994,764, a mean of $31.19 per employee per 
week in 1948, as compared with $30.20 in 1942. 

By including these figures with those of the 
eight leading industries, the total labour force 
of whose employment there is current record 
was 1,912,426 as compared with the 1942 
average of 1,802,820. The gross weekly pay- 
rolls in 1943 averaged $58,898,742, or an annual 
aggregate of approximately $3,062,734,600 dis- 
bursed in salaries and wages by the co-operat- 
ing establishments. The average per employee 
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in the nine groups—in 1943 was $30.79, and in 
1942, $28.61 per week. The latest annual index 
of aggregate payrolls was 12-7 per cent higher 
than in 1942, while the per capita earnings 
rose on the average by $2.18 per week, or 
7-6 per cent in the 12 months. These gains 
are noteworthy, especially in view of the 
degree of labour dilution necessitated by war 
conditions. The factors contributing to the 
gains were, in the main: (1) The growing 
concentration of workers in the heavy manu- 
facturing industries where rates of pay were 
above the average and, in addition, a good 
deal of overtime work; (2) the payment of 
cost-of-living allowances to the majority of 
workers, prior to the absorption of the allow- 
ances in the basic wage rates in February, 
1944; (3) The progressive upgrading of cm- 
ployees as they gained experience; (4) the 
payment of higher wage rates in a number of 
cases. 


Employment in Provinces 


In the Maritime area, particularly in Nova 
Scotia, the weekly earnings of the typical 
individual in recorded employment generally 
showed a greater increase in 1943, as compared 
with 1942, than was reported in any other 
province except British Columbia. Neverthe- 
less, the average continued below the Domin- 
ion figure, because of loss of time resulting 
from industrial disputes. The fact that many 
of the industries reporting ‘are situated in 
comparatively small centres may also have 
been a contributing factor. 

The manufacturing industries in Quebec 
were very active during 1943. The most note- 
worthy gains were in iron’ and steel plants. 
Employment in the pulp and paper and textile 
industries, on the other hand was quieter and 


no general change occurred in lumber. Among 
the non-manufacturing industries, logging, 
communications, and construction showed 


reduced activity, but transportation, mining, 
services and trade afforded greater em- 
ployment. 

Employment in manufacturing in Ontario 
was 5°6 per cent higher than in 1942. On the 
whole comparatively little change in the situa- 
tion was shown from month to month during 
1943, employment at its maximum on Decem- 
ber 1, being only 2-5 per cent higher than at 
its low point on May 1. 

Industrial activity in the Prairie area was 
generally at a high level in 1943. Consider- 
ably greater activity was shown in manufac- 
turing. Employment in animal food, iron and 
steel and certain other manufacturing estab- 
lishments showed improvement, but lumber, 
pulp and paper and textiles were quieter. 
Some curtailment was reported among such 
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non-manufacturing industries, as logging, 
mining and construction, but transportation, 
communications and services provided more 
employment than in 1942, 


Particularly large advances were made in 
manufacturing in British Columbia. Ship- 
yards were especially active, raising the index 
in the iron and steel group from 725-4 in 1942 
to 1057-9 in 1943. Textiles and certain other 
branches of manufacturing showed moderate 
gains in 1948, but over the year there was a 
decline in pulp and paper and lumber mills. 
Of the non-manufacturing industries, logging, 
communications, transportation, construction 
and maintenance and services showed improve- 
ment in 1943, while mining and trade were not 
quite so active. A feature of the year in 
logging in parts of British Columbia was the 
payment of a special bonus to men completing 
specified periods of service with the same 
employers. This and other factors resulted in 
much higher rates of earnings in the industry 
in that province than in any of the other 
provinces. 


Employment in Eight Largest Cities 


As in former years the Bureau of Statistics 
segregated the data obtained from the elght 
Canadian cities having a population in excess 
of 100,000. The index numbers of employ- 
ment in these cities indicate that in general 
the fluctuations over a period of years, were 
more marked than those for the remainder of 
the country. The effect of the war was at first 
to reduce the disparity in the index of em- 
ployment for the larger cities and that for the 
remaining centres. Thus, in 1941 the differ- 
ence was six points in favour of the latter, 
but in 1942, the situation was reversed, the 
cities’ index being seven points higher. By 
1943, the cities’ index at 196-0 was 20-8 points 
above that for other portions of the Dominion. 
The explanation is to be found in the unpre- 
cedentedly high level of activity in manufac- 
facturing in the larger industrial centres, de- 
spite efforts to disperse war industries. The 
concentration of female wage earners in the 
eight largest cities is particularly marked. Of 
the total number of women in recorded em- 
ployment at October 1, 1943, 60 per cent were 
employed in the eight largest cities. Approxi- 
mately 41 per cent of the total males were 
employed in the larger cities at the same 
date. The weekly earnings of the persons in 
recorded employment in the centres of 100,000 
population and over averaged $31.38 in 1943, 
exceeding the 1942 average by $2.11. The per 
capita figure for Canada as a whole was 
$30.78, which was $2.22 higher than the aver- 
age in 1942. Firms in the eight leading cities 
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reported 45-9 per cent of the Dominion total 
of employees and disbursed 46-8 per cent of 
the aggregate weekly payroll. 


Sex Distribution of Persons in Recorded 
Employment at October 1, 1943 


Of the total of 1,950,131 persons on the 
staffs of the firms reporting in the nine lead- 
ing industrial groups at October 1, 1948, 
1,439,416 were men and boys and 510,715 were 
women or girls. The latter number con- 
stituted 262 per thousand workers of both 
sexes, a ratio which considerably exceeded 
that of 235 as at October 1, 1942. The ex- 
pansion in employment reported over the 
twelve months was almost entirely among 
women workers, whose numbers increased by 
about 15 per cent, whereas the males de- 
clined very slightly. The general gain in re- 
corded employment in the year amounted to 
just under 3-5 per cent. 

Over the 12 months, further large numbers 
of men were withdrawn from industry to serve 
in the armed forces and the reserve of wo- 
men was also affected to some extent by 
enlistments. The number of men in recorded 
employment, remained virtually stationary, 
notwithstanding the demands of the armed 
forces. This may be attributed to the follow- 
ing factors: (1) The transfer from the less 
essential to the more essential industries; (2) 
the continued movement from small em- 
ployer classes to employment in industry; 
(3) the substitution of increasingly large 
numbers of boys of pre-enlistment ages, and 
to a lesser extent; of older and physically 
handicapped men; (4) the absorption in in- 
dustry of men discharged from the armed 
forces. | 

Of the 510,715 women in recorded employ- 
ment in the nine leading industrial divisions 
at October 1, 1948, 337,251, or 66 per cent, 
were engaged in manufacturing, including 
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electric light and power. The proportion at 
October 1, 1942 was 66-4 per cent. The next 
largest groups of female employees were 
those of 80,238 in trade; 32,958 in finance; 
and 25,819 in services. The females engaged 
in plants turning out heavy manufactured 
goods constituted 25:6 per cent of the total 
number of women workers at October 1, 1943 
as compared with 20-9 per cent in 1942, On 
the other hand, the proportion reported by 
manufacturers of light goods declined from 
45 per cent to a little more than 40 per cent. 

The highest proportions of female workers 
were in Ontario and Manitoba. During the 
year, the ratio in the former had risen from 
267 per thousand employees to 302 and in 
the latter from 212 per thousand to 269. On 
the other hand, the number of male em- 
ployees in Ontario fell by 3:3 per cent and 
that in Manitoba by 4:9 per cent in the 
year. In British Columbia there was an im- 
pressive increase of 34:5 per cent in the 
number of women in recorded employment 
and male workers gained by 2-6 per cent. 
The Maritime and Prairie provinces also 
showed important advances in the employ- 
ment of females. 

Slightly more than three-fifths of all females 
reported in manufacturing in the Dominion 
at, October 1, 1943, were employed in the eight 
leading cities, where the male employees con- 
stituted over one-half of the total in manu- 
facturing. Firms in Toronto indicated the 
employment of a larger number and a higher 
proportion of female workers than any other 
city; 107,903 or rather more than 21 per cent 
of the total employed by the employers re- 
porting throughout the Dominion were in the 
Toronto metropolitan area. Montreal took 
second place with slightly less than 20 per 
cent. The lowest ratios were in Windsor, 
Vancouver and Hamilton, in all of which, 
however, the proportions were considerably 
higher than at October 1, 1942. 


Labour Law 





Labour Legislation in Ontario and Saskatchewan in 1944 


Ontario 


[urn G the Ontario Legislative session 

which opened on February 22 and closed 
on April 5, statutes were enacted to authorize 
the application of the Dominion Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations to employer- 
employee relations which are ordinarily within 
provincial jurisdiction, to repeal the Collective 
Bargaining Act, 1948, and to continue in effect 
certain provisions of that Act protecting trade 
unions from Court actions in certain cases. 
Other measures provide for an eight-hour day 
and holidays wth pay in industrial undertak- 
ings, enable municipalities to establish health 
services, set up a Department of Planning and 
Development and amend laws relating to 
factories, shops, and’ office buildings, appren- 
ticeship, workmen’s compensation and hours 
of labour of municipal fire departments. 


Collective Bargaining 


The Labour Relations Board Act, 1944, which 
came into force on proclamation April 12, 1944, 
enables the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
provide for the application to employer-em- 
ployee relations within the exclusive legislative 
jurisdiction of the Province, of the Dominion 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations (P.C. 
1008, Feb. 17, 1944), the Dominion regulations 
providing for Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missions (P.C, 4020, June 6, 1941, as amended), 
any amendment to these regulations and any 
other regulations made by the Dominion under 
the War Measures Act (Canada). Regulations 
or amendments made applicable in Ontario 
under the above provisions are to continue in 
force notwithstanding their termination under 
the War Measures Act, subject only to any 
Order of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
With the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, the Ontario Minister of Labour 
may enter into an agreement with the 
Dominion Minister of Labour for the purposes 
of the Act and for the administration in the 
Province of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations. 

The Labour Relations Board Act does not 
apply to farming, domestic service, the mem- 
bers of any police force, nor to any municipal 
corporation, school board, or board or com- 


mission created by a municipal corporation 
under statutory authority unless such corpora- 
tion, board or commission has declared the Act 
to apply. 

Provision is made for the establishment of 
an Ontario Labour Relations Board, consisting 
of a chairman and not more than six other 
members, who are to be appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Labour and, to 
hold office during pleasure. The Board’s powers 
and duties are to be those vested in or im- 
posed on it by this or any other Act of the 
Legislature, by the War Measures Act 
(Canada), or by any regulation or agreement 
under any of these Acts. The Board is to 
have its head office in Toronto, but may sit 
at any place it considers expedient. A majority 
of the members is to constitute a quorum. A 
decision of a majority of the members present 
and constituting a quorum is to be the decison 
of the Board, and in the event of a tie the 
Chairman has a casting vote. The Board or 
any member of it is to have the powers of a 
Commissioner under the Inquiries Act, and 
may receive evidence and information on oath, 
affidavit or otherwise, whether admissible as 
evidence in a court of law or not. Subject to 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, the Board may make rules to govern 
its procedure provided they are not inconsistent 
with the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions or rules made under them. 

Regulations may be made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council vesting further powers in, 
and imposing further duties on, the Board or 
the Minister for the carrying out of the Act; 
or providing that, for purposes of administra- 
tion, the term “Minister” when used in the 
regulations or amendments shall mean Minis- 
ter of Labour for Canada or Minister of 
Labour for Ontario, as the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council may consider advisable; or 
giving right of appeal from the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board to the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board and prescribing procedure upon 
appeals; and generally, for carrying out the 
provisions of the Act. 
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Subject to the right of appeal to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board as may be 
provided by the Regulations, the decisions of 
the Ontario Board are final. 

The Collective Bargaining Act, 1948, is re- 
pealed but any collective bargaining agency 
certified under that Act is to be deemed to 
have been certified under the Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations as from the date of such 
certification as far as it is within the com- 
petence of the Legislature to prescribe with 
reference to an Act of the Parliament of 
Canada or Regulations made under it. The 
1943 amendment in the Judicature Act setting 
up the Labour Court is also repealed but, for 
the purpose of continuing any proceedings 
pending in the Labour Court on March 20, 
1944, this measure and the Collective Bargain- 
ing Act are to continue in effect. All records 
belonging to or in possession of the Labour 
Court are to be transferred to the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board. 

The Act authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, by Proclamation, to suspend the 
operation of the Ontario Act enabling the 
application in Ontario of the Dominion In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act. The latter 
Act, however, was suspended by the Dominion 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 


Trade Unions 


The Rights of Labour Act, which came into 
effect on Proclamation April 12, 1944, pre- 
serves certain provisions of the repealed Col- 
lective Bargaining Act. The new Act defines 
a “trade union” as 

“a combination, whether temporary or perman- 

ent, having among its objects the regulating 

of relations between employers and employees, 

between employers and’ employers or between 

employees and employees”, 
and declares that a trade union and its acts 
shall not be deemed unlawful by reason only 
that one or more of its objects are in restraint 
of trade. Further, an act done by two or more 
members of a trade union, if done in con- 
templation or furtherance of a trade dispute, is 
declared not to be actionable unless such act 
would be actionable if done without agreement 
or combination. Trade unions are thus freed 
from the disabilities of am association in re- 
straint of trade and, where there is a labour 
dispute, from the civil law of conspiracy. The 
Act also stipulates that a trade union may not 
be made a party to an action in any Court 
nor a collective agreement be made the sub- 
ject of such an action unless this could be 
done irrespective of the provisions of the Act 
or of the Labour Relations Board Act. The 
provisions of the Reinstatement in Civil Em- 
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ployment Act, 1942 (Canada), are to have 
effect in Ontario notwithstanding the termina- 
tion of the war or the repeal of the Act by 
the Parliament of Canada. 


Hours of Work and Holidays with Pay 


The Hours of Work and Vacations with 
Pay Act, 1944, applies to every “industrial 
undertaking”, which is defined to include 
every establishment and undertaking and all 
work in or about any industry and also any 
establishment, undertaking or work in or about 
any business, trade or occupation which may 
be prescribed by the Regulations. Maximum 
working hours for employees in industrial 
undertakings are to be eight per day and 48 
per week and employees must be given a holi- 
day of at least one week with pay in every 
year. The maximum hours provision does 
not apply to a person holding a position of 
supervision or management or employed in a 
confidential capacity, so long as his duties 
are confined to work of that nature. Any 
dispute as to the character of the work is to 
be decided by the Industry and Labour 
Board. 


The Board may authorize longer daily or 
weekly hours than those fixed by the Act or 
regulations if such hours are agreed upon in 
writing by the organizations or representatives 
of the emplovers and employees concerned and 
are approved by the Board. In the case of 
war industries the Board may suspend, for 
any undertaking or branch or class of work- 
people, the maximum hours provisions and 
regulations, where it is not feasible to apply 
them, on such conditions as the Board con- 
siders advisable and for as long as the under- 
taking continues to be a war industry. The 
limit of hours may also be exceeded in case 
of accident or urgent work or force majeure. 
but only so far as may be necessary to avoid 
serious interference with the ordinary working 
of the undertaking. 


The Board is authorized to investigate any 
alleged partnership, association or scheme 
which it considers is being used to defeat the 
purpose of the Act and to make any Order it 


‘deems proper declaring any person or class 


or group of persons to be employers or 
employees for the purposes of the Act. 


Employers must produce records relating to 
hours of work of their employees on demand 
of- the Board or of any person having its 
written authority. The Board may by written 
notice require any employer to provide for the 
correct recording of working hours, with 
respect to starting and stopping time and rest 
intervals, by means of time-clocks or in such 
other manner as the Board directs. 
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The Board or a Board member or any 
person authorized in writing by the Chair- 
man may inspect all books, payrolls and 
records of any employer which in any way 
relate to hours of work, may take extracts 
from them and require the employer to 
furnish a statement verified by statutory 
declaration. Workers may also be required 
to furnish the Board with records and docu- 
ments and to give evidence on oath or other- 
wise. 

The Board, with the approval of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council, may make regula- 
tions: (1) declaring any establishment or 
undertaking in or about any business, trade or 
occupation to be an industrial undertaking 
for purposes of the Act; (2) prescribing the 
undertakings or branches of undertakings in 
which the hours fixed by the Act may be 
exceeded either by specified times or under 
specified conditions or generally, prescribing in 
each case the maximum and imposing condi- 
tions; (3) for the purpose of requiring holi- 
days with pay, prescribing the working year in 
any industry in terms of weeks, days, or hours. 
with reasonable allowance for overtime work, 
seasonal employment, or other special condi- 
tions and, where the working year is less than 
eight months of work at normal hours, pro- 
viding for a holiday of proportionate length; 
(4) making provision for holidays in cases of 
absence from work owing to illness or other 
unavoidable cause and making such other 
regulations concerning holidays as may be 
considered necessary; (5) requiring employers 
to notify employees of the provisions of the 
Act and regulations, particulars of hours of 
work, including hours of beginning and ending 
work, hours at which shifts change, rest periods 
and such other information as may be 
required; and (6) prescribing the records to 
be kept and returns to be made by employers. 

An employer who employs any person or 
permits an employee to work contrary to the 
Act or regulations is liable to a penalty of not 
less than $25 and not more than $5 for each 
employee for each day of such contravention. 
An employer failing to comply with any pro- 
vision of the Act or regulations or any order 
of the Board, for the violation of which no 
other penalty is provided, is liable to a fine of 
from $25 to $100. An employee failing to 
comply with the Act or any regulation or 
order is liable to a fine ranging from $10 to 
$25. 

Where there is conflict between the pro- 
visions of the Act or regulations and the pro- 
visions of any other Ontario Act or regula- 
tions, the provision fixing shorter working 
hours is to prevail, and where there is: any 
doubt or dispute the Board is to decide the 
matter. 
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The Act was to come into force on July 1, 
1944, but, on application, made either before 
or after that date, by an employer or em- 
ployers or by any representative group of 
employees engaged in any industrial under- 
taking or branch of such undertaking, the 
Board, in order to provide an opportunity 
for making an application under other pro- 
visions of the Act, was given power to exempt 
such undertaking or branch or any group or 
class of employees upon such terms as it may 
prescribe. No such order, however, was to 
continue in force after December 31, 1944. 

The Ontario Minister of Labour has 
announced that the maximum hours pro- 
vision of the Act will not be applied to 
war industries at the present time. “War 
industries” includes agriculture, horticulture, 
fishing and production of foods and farm 
products, dairy industries, building and upkeep 
of roads, construction, transport, textiles and 
other industries essential to the war effort. 


Factories 


A number of amendments were made in the 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act. The 
definition of “factory” was extended to include 
places where goods are stored, cleaned and 
washed and also plants which are used for the 
maintenance of aircraft, locomotives and other 
transport vehicles. The term “shop” now 
covers bowling-alleys, pool-rooms and billiard- 
parlours. Shops where no baking is done were 
excluded from the definition of “bakeshop”. 

A new clause defining “bodily injury” to 
include injury to health was added to the Act 
and the section which required notice to be 
sent to the Chief Inspector of any absence 
from work exceeding six days due to bodily 
injury from fire or accident was extended to 
include absence caused by industrial disease. 
This section was also made applicable to any 
absence exceeding six days whether or not 


‘such days were consecutive or were the days 


next after the injury was sustained. 

The section of the Act requiring the approval 
of plans for the erection or alteration of 
buildings was revised to require such plans 
to be submitted to the Chief Inspector and to 
take the form of drawings and specifications 
sufficient to give full information as to the 
extent and character of the work. For viola- 
tion of this provision a fine of from $20 to $200 
may be imposed and in default of payment 
a prison term .of not more than 12 months. 
Specific power is given to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to make regulations pre- 
scribing the nature of the drawings and speci- 
fications to be submitted, the fees payable on 
their approval and for the protection of the 
health, safety and welfare of persons employed 
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in a factory, shop, bakeshop, restaurant or 
office building. 


The provisions relating to places where em- 
ployees may take their meals are now appli- 
cable to all employees instead of applying only 
to youths, young girls and women. The 
inspector may prohibit any person taking meals 
in a room where a manufacturing process is 
being carried on. Where 35 or more females 
are employed or if the inspector gives a 
written order, the employer must provide and 
equip a satisfactory lunch-room for the em- 
ployees, free of cost to them. No person may 
take food into a room where paint, varnish, 
dye, white lead, arsenic or other poisonous sub- 
stance is exposed or where deleterious fumes, 
dust or gases are present. In a factory, shop, 
bakeshop, restaurant, or office where ten or 
more females are employed, the employer must 
now provide, to the satisfaction of the imspec- 
tor, a rest room or other space affording 
reasonable privacy with one or more couches 
or cots, and chairs. The section requiring a 
matron to be placed in charge of dressing and 
eating-rooms in a factory or shop where 35 
or more females are employed was changed to 
apply also to bakeshops, restaurants and office 
buildings employing that number and also to 
any such establishments where the inspector 
considers it necessary regardless of the number 
employed, the matron to have charge of the 
general welfare of female employees. As 
formerly, the inspector may grant written 
exemption from any of these provisions. 


The section requiring the owner of buildings 
used as a factory, shop, bakeshop, restaurant 
or office building to provide toilets with 
separate approaches and sufficient in number 
for each sex was revised to accord with modern 
conditions. Where there is no municipal water 
supply, sanitary privies, chemical or other 
types of closets satisfactory to the inspector 
must be provided. Separate wash-rooms for 
male and female employees must now be 
provided, equipped with hot and cold water 
and wash basins in the ratio of one for every 
15 employees. 


The requirements as to cleanliness, heating, 
ventilation, etc., were made applicable to bake- 
shops and new provisions added. Accumula- 
tions of dirt and refuse must be removed at 
least daily, and windows and sky-lights kept 
clean and free from obstruction. The employer 
must provide suitable accommodation for 
clothing not worn during working hours and 
for work-clothes which must be dried or 
cleaned or kept separate from street clothes 
on account of poisonous, infectious or irritating 
materials. The section requiring shower baths 
to be installed in foundries was replaced by a 
provision that in every foundry and other 
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factory where the inspector considers that the 
health of employees may be injured by 
poisonous, irritating or infectious material or 
gases or by extremes of temperature or humi- 
dity, the employer must provide such shower 
baths and additional wash basins as the 
inspector deems necessary. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations requiring employers in fac- 
tories, shops, bakeshops, restaurants and offices 
to provide a suitable room with adequate sup- 
plies for rendering first-aid and for the super- 
vision of the general health of employees 
during working hours. 

Girls and women in a factory are now re- 
quired to wear a close-fitting cap or other 
suitable head gear during working hours. 

Other new safety provisions forbid the em- 
ployer to allow such young persons or women 
to work at any machine without having first 
received adequate instruction upon its opera- 
tion and any dangers connected with it, or 
without adequate supervision’ by a person 
having thorough knowledge of, and experience 
with, the machine. Where there is a contra- 
vention of this section the employer is lable 
to a penalty of from $50 to $500. 


New sections forbid any person under the 
influence of, or having in his possession, any 
intoxicating liquor to enter or be in any fac- 
tory, and provide for protection against dan- 
gerous fumes and dusts. Under the latter 
provision no person may be allowed to enter 
a tank, chamber, pit, pipe, flue or other 
confined space in which dangerous fumes, dusts 
or extreme temperatures are liable to be 
present in any factory unless such place has 
a manhole or other means of easy egress and 
has been thoroughly ventilated and tested and 
unless such person is wearing suitable breath- 
ing apparatus and a belt to which there is 
securely attached a rope with the free end 
held by a person outside the space. When 
considered necessary by the inspector, there 
must be conveniently available suitable reviv- 
ing apparatus and a person trained in its 
operation. The belt, rope and other apparatus 
used for this purpose must be periodically 
inspected by the employer and kept in good 
working order. 

The section requiring means of fire-preven- 
tion and protection in factories, shops, restaur- 
ants and office buildings was revised and ex- 
tended to cover bakeshops. Such lighting and 
legible signs to facilitate egress as the chief 
inspector may direct must be installed. An 
amendment was made in the section requir- 
ing that in establishments employing 15 or 
more persons the main doors used by em- 
ployees must open automatically and that 
such doors and those leading to tower-stair- 
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ways or fire-escapes must not be obstructed, 
barred or locked during the usual working 
hours. This section now requires that in such 
establishments all doors used by employees 
must open automatically and no door leading 
outside or to any passageway, tower-stalrway 
or fire-escape shall be obstructed, barred or 
locked when employees are in the building. 
Power is given the inspector to extend these 
provisions to any establishment if he considers 
the business carried on to be dangerous to the 
employees. ny 

An amendment in Part II of the Act, which 
enables municipalities to pass by-laws for early 
closing of shops, extends the definition of 
“shop” to include shoe-shine shops and’ hat- 
cleaning businesses. 


Apprenticeship 


The Apprenticeship Act was amended to 
enable employees to petition to have a trade 
designated under the Act. Previously, such 
petitions might only be presented by employ- 
ers. The number of signatories must be 
twenty-five. A new section permits the Indus- 
try and Labour Board, with the approval of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, to make 
regulations prohibiting employment in a de- 
signated trade of persons other than registered 
apprentices and holders of certificates of quali- 
fication. ‘No such regulation is to affect any 
person who, within two years of the date 
when the regulation comes into force, satisfies 
the Provincial Advisory Committee that at 
that date he had been employed in the trade 
for a period equal to the apprenticeship period. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


A number of changes were made in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The provisions 
of Part I of the Act were made applicable to 
the Crown in right of the Province, to per- 
manent provincial boards and commissions and, 
also, to municipal corporations, public utili- 
ties and other municipal commissions, trustees 
of police villages, and to school boards other 
than rural boards. Previously, the Crown was 
not expressly included and the Act applied 
only to such part of the business of municipal 
corporations and school boards as would be 
covered by the Act if it were the business of a 
private company. Any farming industry may 
now be brought within Part I on application 
of the employer. It is made clear that the 
Board may exclude any particular occupation 
or employment from an industry which is 
under or is brought under Part I without ex- 
cluding the whole industry. 

Where a workman or his dependent brings 
an action against some person other than the 
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employer and providing the workman or de- 
pendant is entitled to compensation under the 
Act, an amendment stipulates that if an 
action is brought and it is found that the 
employer or any employer within the Act or 
any workman of such an employer, is at fault, 
no damages or contribution may be recovered 
for the portion of the damage caused by such 
fault or negligence. The Court is to deter- 
mine the portion of the damage so caused 
although the person at fault is not a party 
to the action. Thus, employers who pay 
assessment or who, individually, pay compensa- 
tion under the Act are protected against 
hability in third party actions. <A further 
change makes it clear that the provisions of 
the Act are in lieu of all rights of action 
against an employer for industrial diseases as 
well as for accidents. 


The Board is now empowered to supply, in 
respect of an accident happening on and after 
April 6, 1944, such services and attendance as 
may be necessary in cases where the workman 
is rendered helpless by permanent total 
disability. 

The Board is authorized to invest its funds 
in securities issued or guaranteed by the 
Dominion Government, as well as in those 
issued or guaranteed by the Province of 
Ontario. 


A reduction from five years to two years 
was made in the period of exposure to silica 
dust necessary to enable a workman to claim 
compensation for silicosis and the provision 
requiring a workman to establish his claim 
to compensation for silicosis within five years 
of leaving his employment was repealed. 
These two amendments apply only to cases 
arising on and after April 6, 1944. 


The provision, added in 1943, permitting the 
Board to continue compensation payments in 
order to furnish better education to a child 
“approaching the age of 16 years... but in 
no case beyond the age of 18 years” was 
amended to make clear that it applies to 
children between the ages of 16 and 18 years. 
This amendment applies to all cases without 
regard to the date of the accident. 


A private member’s Bill which failed to pass 
would have made the increased rates of com- 
pensation provided under the 1943 amendment 
to the Act apply to all accidents without 
regard to date. The Bill would also have 
abolished the time-limit of five years for 
making claims for compensation for silicosis, 
which was done under the amending Act noted 
above, and repealed the section requiring five 
years’ exposure to silica dust in such cases, 
which period was reduced to two years under 
the amending Act. 
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Fire Departments—Hours of Labour 


The Fire-Departments Act which formerly 
applied only to cities and towns with a popu- 
lation of 10,000 or more was extended to other 
types of municipalities in the same population 
class. The term “permanent fire-department” 
was defined as any fire-department estab- 
lished by a municipality under the Municipal 
Act where the officers and employees, or any 
of them, are regularly employed by the muni- 
cipality on a full-time salaried basis. A person 
who voluntarily acts as fireman for a nominal 
consideration or honorarium is not to be 


‘ deemed to be an employee of a permanent 


fire-department. An amendment in the section 
under which two platoons alternate every 
seventh day between 10 hours’ day duty and 
14 hours’ night duty makes it clear that each 
daily period of duty must be followed imme- 
diately by consecutive hours off duty, 14 or 
10 as the case may be. 


Safety of Window Cleaners 


A provision was added to the Municipal 
Act to enable the councils of urban muni- 
cipalities to pass by-laws requiring the instal- 
lation and maintenance of safety devices for 
window-cleaners, providing for inspection of 
such devices, and prohibiting any person 
cleaning the outside windows of buildings on 
which such devices are installed unless the 
devices are used. 


Post-War Reconstruction 


An amendment was made in the provision 
added to the Municipal Act in 1943 to enable 
municipal councils, with the approval of the 
Department of Municipal Affairs, to provide 
in their estimates each year during the war 
for the establishment of a reserve fund for 
use after the war in necessary replacements of, 
or improvements in, public works. This pro- 
vision is now extended to enable all local 
boards as well as municipalities to establish 
such funds, but where the approval of the 
council is required by law for a capital expen- 
diture or the issue of debentures of a local 
board, such approval must be obtained for the 
provision of the reserve fund. 

The Vocational Education Act and the 
High Schools Act were amended to enable 
the Advisory Committee or school board, as 
the case may be, to set up a fund for future 
capital expenditures. 

The Department of Planning and Develop- 
ment Act provides for the establishment of 
such a Department to collaborate with other 
Departments of the public service of Ontario 
and of the Dominion and the other Provinces 
and with municipal councils, agricultural, 
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industrial, labour, and other associations, and 
with public and private enterprise, with a 
view to making plans to create, assist and 
maintain productive employment and develop 
the human and material resources of the 
Province. 

Old Age Pensions 


A further change in the Municipal Act 
repeals the provision requiring a petition 
signed by 75 per cent of municipal employees 
or any class of them before a pension scheme 
is established. Such a scheme may be set up 
either by agreement with the Dominion under 
the Government Annuities Act (Canada) or 
with an insurer licensed under the Insurance 
Act or with both. The definition of 
“employee” was extended to cover any person 
designated as an employee by the Department 
of Municipal Affairs, including part-time em- 
ployees. As before, persons covered by the 
Teachers’ and Inspectors’ Superannuation Act 
and the Power Commission Insurance Act are 
excluded. The repeal or amendment of a 
pension by-law, as well as its enactment, must 
now be approved by the Department. Initial 
payments or contributions made by a muni- 
cipality to a pension fund are not to be 
deemed to be current expenditures. 

An amendment in the Old Age Pensions 
Act, which is retrospective to April 1, 1942, 
enables the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to provide for a cost-of-living bonus and for 
the whole or part of the cost of medical ser- 
vices to persons in receipt of old age or blind 
persons’ pensions. A further change, retro- 
spective to November 1, 1943, enables agree- 
ments relating to old age pensions to be made 
by the Government of the Province with the 
Government of the Dominion under any 
Dominion Act, thus validating an agreement 
of that date under the War Measures Act. 


School Attendance 


Under the Adolescent School Attendance 
Act the penalty for any person who employs 
an adolescent contrary to the Act or who, 
being a parent or guardian, conduces to or con- 
nives at the failure of an adolescent to comply 
with the Act now ranges from $1 to $20 
instead of, as formerly, $5 for a first offence 
and $25 for a subsequent offence. The School 
Attendance Act was amended: to fix the same 
penalty for a parent or guardian neglecting or 
refusing to cause a child to attend school. 
The minimum penalty in this case was 
formerly $5. 


Municipal Health Services 


The Municipal Health Services Act enables 
municipalities or groups of municipalities to 
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enter into an agreement for establishment, by 
by-law, of a plan for health services. No agree- 
ment may be made or by-law introduced, how- 
ever, until the plan ig approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. By-laws 
must be approved by a majority vote of the 
qualified electors. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
appoint an Ontario Municipal Health Services 
Board of from seven to ten members which, 
subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, may make agreements 
with municipalities adopting health services 


plans and with medical, hospital or other 


associations for the provision of such Services, 
and may perform other duties to be defined in 
the Regulations issued under the Act. 

A plan is to be financed by a property tax 
or by a personal tax on residents 17 years of 
age and over, or by both, the money thus 
raised being paid by the municipality to the 
Board. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may provide for annual or other contributions 
to any municipality where a plan has been put 
in force. 

The assessor of the municipality may require 
employers to furnish lists of employees and 
the dates upon which they are paid and the 
municipal treasurer may require any employer, 
whether his business is within the municipality 
or not, to deduct from the salary or wages of 
his employees and pay to the municipality the 
amounts payable under a health services plan. 
If the employer fails to make such deduction, 
he is personally liable for the amount. 

Plans and by-laws under the Act may be 
altered or terminated only with the like vote 
or approval as is required for putting it in 
force. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may, however, terminate any plan. A plan 
must be voted on at the end of three years 
to determine whether it is to be continued in 
force. 

The Minister, with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, may make 
regulations defining “municipal health  ser- 
vices” and prescribing the type of service and 
the maximum services to be provided under 
any plan; governing the amount and conditions 
of payment of provincial contributions ; pro- 
viding for the exemption from taxation of any 
class of persons who are wholly or partly de- 
pendent on public funds; for the cancellation 
of the taxes of any person who, from sickness 
or extreme poverty is unable to pay them: and 
generally for carrying out the provisions of 
the Act. : 

Housing 


The Wartime Housing Act, 1944, enables a 
municipality in which Wartime Housing Ltd. 
has erected houses to accept compensation in 
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lieu of the taxes which would otherwise be 
payable by tenants of Wartime Housing Ltd. 


Filing and Publication of Regulations 


The Regulations Act which is to come into 
force on July 1, 1944, requires the filing with 
the Registrar of Regulations appointed under’ 
the Act, of two certified copies of every “regu- 
lation”, which is defined to include any regula- 
tion, rule, order, or by-law of a legislative 
nature made or approved, under any Act of 
the Legislature, by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, a Minister of the Crown, a Depart- 
ment of the Public Service or a Board or 
Commission whose members are appointed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. By-laws 
of a municipality or local board are not 
included. Unless otherwise stated, a regulation 
is to come into force on and after the date of 
filing, but in no case before that date and a 
regulation which is not filed is to have no 
effect, notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other Act. Every regulation must be pub- 
lished in the Ontario Gazette within one month 
of filing unless the ‘time is ‘extended by the 
Minister in charge of the Act. A regulation 
which is not published is not valid as against 
a person who hag not had actual notice of it. 
Regulations made prior to the coming into 
force of the Act are to remain in effect. until 
December 31, 1944, but mut be filed on or 
before that date. This provision is not to 
affect any legal proceeding begun before 
December 31, 1944. The filing or publication 
of a regulation is not to have the effect of 
validating or correcting it if it is otherwise 
invalid or defective. 


Credit Unions 


Among changes made in the Credit Unions 
Act was the amendment of the section requir- 
ing every union to set aside 20 per cent of 
its yearly net profits as a guarantee fund to 
meet losses, so that it is now stipulated that 
this need not be done if at the close of any 
fiscal year the guarantee fund equals ten per 
cent of the amount received from members 
on deposit and as payment for shares, and if 
the annual meeting, by a two-thirds vote, 
directs that no moneys be set aside for that 
year. A credit committee may authorize the 
treasurer or manager of a credit union to make > 
loans to members up to $25 without obtaining 
approval of the committee. A member of a 
credit union having on deposit and as payment 
for shares an amount not exceeding $500 may, 
by written notice deposited with the credit 
union, nominate any person to receive the 
money at his death. If such member dies 
intestate the amount may be paid to the per- 
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son who appears to be entitled to it and in 
such case the payment is valid with respect 
to demands from any other person as next of 
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kin or lawful representative but such next of 
kin or representative may recover the amount 
from the person who received it. 


Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Legislature, in session 
from February 8 until April 1, passed a 
statute setting up a Department of Recon- 
struction, Labour and Public Welfare, and 
Acts relating to collective bargaining, appren- 
ticeship, health insurance and physical fitness. 
The laws governing firemen’s hours of work, 
minimum age for employment in coal mines, 
closing of shops, labour contracts, workmen’s 
compensation, relief, credit unions and co- 
operative associations were amended. 


Department of Reconstruction, Labour and 
Public Welfare 


This new Department brings together the 
work of the Bureau of Labour and Public 
Welfare, the Child Protection Bureau and the 
Old Age Pension Bureau. In addition to 
administering the laws relating to labour, the 
new Department is to have charge of the 
Child Welfare Act, the Old Age and Blind 
Persons’ Pensions Act, the Education of Blind 
and Deaf Children Act, and the Direct Relief 
Act. These Acts and the others formerly 
under the Bureau of: Labour have all been 
amended to this effect. 
field of public welfare include the collection 
and dissemination of information relating to 
public welfare, and the right to investigate and 
report upon all organizations concerned with 
the social welfare of adults or children in 
Saskatchewan, provided that they are not 
under the control of any other Government 
Department. 

In the field of reconstruction, the Depart- 
ment is to administer those matters which the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may assign 
to it, as well as taking measures to rehabilitate 
discharged members of the armed forces and 
co-operating with the Federal Government in 
the furtherance of its reconstruction plans. 


Collective Bargaining 


The Labour Relations Act applies the 
Dominion Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions (P.C. 1003) to Saskatchewan, in so far 
as relations between employers and employees 
are “within or ordinarily within the exclusive 
legislative jurisdiction of the province”. The 
Regulations require employers to bargain with 
organizations of employees, provide for com- 


pulsory arbitration of disputes arising out of a 


collective agreement and for conciliation 
machinery to settle disputes where there is no 


Other powers in the © 


agreement (L.G., 1944, p. 185). The Saskat- 
chewan Act stipulates that any amendments 
in the Regulations and any regulations made 
under their authority may be declared by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to have the 
force of law for the purposes of the Act. 
Thus, these changes will apply also to those 
employers, employees and their respective 
organizations whose relations in such matters 
are under provincial jurisdiction. 

The Provincial Government is authorized 
to make an agreement with the Dominion 
Minister of Labour regarding the administra- 
tion of the regulations within Saskatchewan. 
This agreement may provide for the appoint- 
ment of officers or the constitution of adminis- 
trative agencies and the delegation to them 
of such of the Minister’s powers as may be 
necessary to carry out the Regulations in 
Saskatchewan. In addition, the agreement 
may provide for the transfer to the province 
of all or part of the powers conferred on the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board by the 
Regulations with ‘respect to matters within 
the province, and for procedure for an appeal 
from a decision of the provincial authority so 
established. The agreement may stipulate 
that the province is to be reimbursed for 
expenses incurred in carrying out the 
agreement. 

The Labour Relations Act suspends for the 
period of its operation the Freedom of Trade 
Union Association Act and the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act which makes effec- 
tive within Saskatchewan the provisions of 
the Dominion Act of that title. 


Apprenticeship 


The Apprenticeship Act, which is to come 
into force on proclamation, enables the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to enter into 
an agreement with the Minister of Labour 
regarding the extension and operation of 
apprenticeship in the province. The Act is 
generally similar to, though different in detail 
from Apprenticeship Acts already existing in 
Ontario, British Columbia and Nova Scotia 
and those passed this year in New Brunswick, 
Manitoba and Prince Edward Island. 

It prohibits any person entering into a 
contract of apprenticeship in any designated 
trade except in accordance with the Act. The 
thirteen trades specified are those of masonry, 
plastering, carpentry, painting, bricklaying, the 
electrical trade, plumbing, steamfitting, sheet 
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metal working, motor mechanics, motor vehicle 
Tepairs, watchmaking and blacksmithing. 
Others may be added by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 

A plan for apprenticeship in any trade must 
provide for a contract in writing with an 
agreed scale of wages with increases at fixed 
intervals; for a period of apprenticeship of at 
least 4,000 hours with time credits for trade 
training in vocational schools or in the armed 
services and for previous experience in the 
trade; for a probationary period of at least 
three months; for a definite program of 
practical experience and instruction in related 
technical subjects; for tests and a final exami- 
nation before the diploma is given certifying 


improyer’s or journeyman’s status ; for the 


transfer of an apprentice to another employer 
and the cancellation of a contract for cause ; 
for inspection of training; and finally, for 
determination by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, after consultation with employers 
and workers, of the ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen in any trade. 

The contract mus‘ be signed by the appren- 
tice, who must not be less than 16 years of 
age, the employer, and either the parent, 
guardian, or a district court judge. It may be 
terminated if all three parties consent or jt 
may be cancelled for good cause. In addition 
to apprenticeship under individual contracts, 
the Act also applies to apprenticeship entered 
into under a collective agreement between an 
employer and a trade union or unden an ap- 
proved private plan carried on by an industry. 
Where rates of wages have been dietermined 
by a collective agreement, these rates are to 
apply to apprentices if they ane not less than 
the minimum rates for the trades in question 
under any Act. 

A Director of Apprenticeship is to be ap- 
pointed in the Department of Reconstruction, 
Labour and Public Welfare to administer the 
Act, and supervise all apprenticeship plans. 
No contnact, nor any termination, transfer or 
cancellation of a contract of apprenticeship, is 
to be of any effect until it has been registered 
by the Director, although this registration is 
no guarantee of the contract’s validity. The 
Director’s duties include collaborating with 
educational authorities in regard to training, 
assisting in establishing a system of training 
for any industry, and seeing that the provi- 
sions of the Act are being observed. There Is 
also to be a Provincial Apprenticeship Board 
of five or more members including equal repre- 
sentation of employers and workmen and one 
or more persons from the Department of 
Reconstruction, Labour and Public Welfare 
and from the Department of Education. The 
members are to hold office during pleasure 
and will advise the Director. 
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The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations under the Act prescribing 
qualifications, courses of training, credits to be 
allowed for previous training and experience, 
hours of labour and rates of wages, fees, the 
various forms to be used, the proportion of 
employees that may be apprentices in any 
designated trade. The regulations may also 
provide for inspection of training; for tests to 
be given for the issue of certificates of quali- 
fication, both to those who complete their 
apprenticeship and to those who are already 
qualified at the time a trade is added to, the 
designated list; for the payment of bonusés 
to employers of apprentices; and for the 
registration of employers in designated trades. 

A maximum penalty of $100 is provided for 
any person who enters into a contract of 
apprenticeship in respect of any designated 
trade except in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act, who employs a larger number of 
vapprentices than is prescribed by the regula- 
tions, or who violates any of the provisions of 
the Act and the regulations made under it. 
For each day during which the offence con- 
tinues the fine is $10. ; 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Benefits under the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act were increased. In the 
case of death of a workman, the dependent 
children will receive $12 monthly instead of 
$10 if they have one surviving parent, and $20 
monthly instead of $15 if they are orphans. 
The maximum compensation which may be 
paid in case of death has been raised from 
66%4 per cent of the average monthly earnings 
to average monthly earnings. The increased 
compensation applies to all payments accruing 
after May 1, regardless of the date of the 
accident. 

The limitation has been removed that 
clinical hernia must be of recent primary 
demonstrability before compensation can be 
paid. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, which 
was passed in 1910-11 and which stil] applies 
to men in train and engine service, has been 
amended to apply not only to manual workers 
and to others eaming less than $3,000 but also 
to non-manual workers earning up to $3,500. 


Employment of Young Persons 


An amendment in the Coal Miners’ Safety 
and Welfare Act raises from 14 to 16 years the 
minimum age at which a boy may be employed 
or permitted to be in the workings of a mine. 

A new paragraph added to the Cities Act 
permits a city council to pass a by-law pre- 
scribing the minimum age at which a minor 
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may be allowed to enter or be employed in a 
place where billiard, pool or bagatelle tables 
or bowling alleys are kept for hire. The by- 
law may also lay down the conditions under 
which a minor may be permitted to enter or 
be employed in such a place. 


Labour Contract 


An amendment to the Masters and Servants 
Act restricts to police magistrates the power to 
hear certain charges under the Act. 


Hours of Work in Fire Departments 


In fire departments of cities of over 10,000 
provision is made for three platoons, each 
working on consecutive eight-hour shifts. Un- 
der an amendment in the Fire Departments 
Two-Platoon Act, the title of which is changed 
to the Fire Departments Platoon Act, a peti- 
tion signed by at least one-tenth of the 
resident electors may be submitted to the city 
council before October 15 in any year request- 
ing that a by-law setting up the three-platoon 
system be voted on at the next annual election. 
Tf such a by-law is assented to by a majority 
of the electors, the council must pass it 
within four weeks. In every city in which the 
three-platoon system is in operation, the 
employees will be entitled to whatever periods 
of rest are prescribed by by-law. Although 
the amending Act is not to come into force 
until it is proclaimed, a by-law may be passed 
at an earlier date and become effective as soon 
as the Act is proclaimed. 


Early Closing of Shops 


An amendment to the Rural Municipalities 
Act authorizes the municipal council to require 
by by-law that any class of shops must be 
closed between 5 p.m. and 5 a.m. on any or 
every day in the week, or between 12 noon and 
5 a.m. on any day of the week. Thus the Act 
does not specify that shops must be closed 
within certain hours as do the City and the 
Town Acts. A shop is defined as meaning 
barber shops and any place where goods are 
exposed or offered for retail sale, but not 
where the only trade or business carried on is 
that of a hotel, inn, victualling or refreshment 
house. 


Within six weeks of receipt of a petition for 
an early closing by-law which has been signed 
by three-fourths of the occupiers of the class 
or classes of shops to which it relates, the 
council is to pass such a by-law. Also, if two- 
thirds of all the shop-occupiers in the hamlet 
petition for a weekly half-holiday, the council 
must pass a by-law to this effect. Also, the 
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council may, of its own motion without peti- 
tion, pass these by-laws. Before a by-law may 
be repealed, it must appear to the council that 
more than one-half the occupiers of the stores 
affected are opposed to it. No shopkeeper 
will have committed an offence if he sells after 
closing hours medicines, drugs and medical 
appliances, or anything else required in an 
emergency resulting from sickness or death. 

An amendment in the Town Act adds black- 
smiths’ shops to the list of places covered by 
the definition of “shops”. The new restrictions 
imposed on blacksmiths’ shops require them to 
be closed, except for emergency services, from 
Monday to Friday between 7 p.m. and 5 am., 
and on Saturdays, unless Saturday falls on 
December 24, and on each of the four week- 
days before December 24, between 10 p.m. 
and 5 am. The council is authorized to pre- 
scribe by by-law conditions on which black- 
smiths may give services during the time when 
their shops are closed. 


Physical Fitness 


The Physical Fitness Act which came into 
force on April 1 enables the Department of 
Public Health to promote the physical fitness 
of the people, in particular by co-operating 
with the National Council on Physical Fitness 
established by the Dominion National Physical 
Fitness Act, 1943. In carrying out the purpose 
of the Act, the Department may organize, 
encourage and correlate activities and provide 
facilities for physical welfare. It may co- 
operate with organizations, and provide for 
training the necessary staff. . 

The Act also provides for a Saskatchewan 
Council of Physical Fitness of not less than 
10 nor more than 20 members, to be appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and 
to hold office during pleasure. The Deputy 
Minister of Health is to be chairman. The 
members are to receive travelling and hotel 
expenses while attending meetings and a daily 
allowance to be determined by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. A secretary and assis- 
tants may be appointed subject to the approval 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The 
Council is to consider proposals of the 
National Council regarding a physical fitness 
program and to recommend to the Minister 
means of implementing these proposals in 
Saskatchewan. It will also recommend other 
activities which are considered desirable, and 
suitable persons who may be trained as 
instructors. The Council will advise concerning 
proposals submitted to it by the Minister and 
perform any other duties which he may assign 
to it. Regulations may be made by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to carry out 
the provisions of the Act. 
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Expenses of administration are to be paid 
from money appropriated by the Legislature. 
This year $20,000 was set aside for this 
purpose. 

Health Insurance 


Legislation was enacted enabling Saskatche- 
wan to bring into operation any national 
health insurance scheme adopted by the 
Federal Government. The Saskatchewan 
Health Insurance Act is to be administered by 
the Health Insurance Commission, a corporate 
body consisting of an indefinite number of 
members to be appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. The Deputy Minister of 
Health is to be an ex-officio member. One 
member will be appointed as chairman to hold 
office for as long as the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council determines but not for more than 
10 years. The other members will hold office 
for six years after the first term which shall 
be of two, four or six years’ duration as may 
be determined by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, but arranged so that, as nearly ag 
possible, an equal number will complete their 
term of office at the end of either two, four 
or six years. A member is eligible for re- 
appointment when his term has expired. The 
direction of the work of the Commission is to 
be a full-time job for a salaried chairman. 
The other members will receive remuneration 
and travelling expenses. Other necessary per- 
sonnel will be appointed by the Public Service 
Commission. 

The Health Insurance Commission may re- 
quire every person 16 years of age and over to 
file a return containing the prescribed informa- 
tion. For failure to furnish the required infor- 
mation a fine of $50 may be imposed or 
imprisonment for 30 days or both fine and 
imprisonment. Inquiry may be made to find 
out the correctness of any return, but the 
Commission is not to be bound by any infor- 
mation thus obtained. The Commission will] 
report to the Minister on the manner in which 
health insurance benefits can best be supplied, 
the estimated cost and the most advantageous 
method of financing the scheme. It will make 
tentative arrangements with hospital boards 
and professional bodies for the purposes of the 
Act, and consider conditions in the province 
with relation to the benefits to be provided. 

The province is to be divided into “Public 
Health Regions” and “Health Tnsurance 
Regions” for effective administration of public 
health services under the Department of Public 
Health and of health insurance under the 
Commission, with co-operation between the 
two in each region. The Commission is to 
make the inquiries necessary for the establish- 
ment of thege regions. The Commission may 
establish regional offices and may divide each 
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region into as many divisions, each with a divi- . 
sional office, as are necessary. Regional and 
assistant regional medical officers may be em- 
ployed on a full- or part-time basis as the 
circumstances require. The regional medical 
officer will advise practitioners in the discharge 
of their duties; keep in touch with them in 
order to raise the standards of service; inves- 
tigate cases of alleged excessive prescribing of 
drugs, medicines or appliances by any practi- 
tioner; examine the records of practitioners 
with reference to their accuracy and efficiency, 
and perform any other duties the Commission 
may prescribe. 

The benefits, available to all who normally 
live in Saskatchewan and who have complied 
with the requirements of the Act, include pre- 
ventive measures and: all necessary diagnostic 
and curative services, including medical, surg- 
ical, and obstetrical, dental, pharmaceutical, 
hospital and nursing benefits, as well as any 
auxiliary services necessary to render the 
benefits effective. Those who are most urgently 
in need of the benefits are to receive them if 
there is insufficient personnel or equipment 
in an emergency or other circumstances. 
Adjustments may be made in cases where com- 
plete benefits cannot be made available to all 
in any region. 

The Commission may, subject to the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil, make whatever regulations it considers 
necessary to carry out the provisions of the 
Act. 

Relief 


A new subsection added to the Relief Act 
empowers the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil to institute and carry out, either alone or 
in conjunction with any city, town, village, 
rural municipality or with any person, such 
measures aS_may be deemed requisite for the 
relief of persons in necessitous circumstances. 
A similar subsection has been added to the 
Direct Relief Act stipulating that the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may carry out 
measures for the relief of persons in necessi- 
tous circumstances and is to be considered 
as always having had power to do so. Another 
new section added to the Relief Act, the 
Direct Relief Act and to the Local Improve- 
ment Districts Relief Act permits the coun- 
cil of any municipality to cancel or reduce 
the amount which any person owes to it for 
advances of aid or relief, regardless of when 
they were made or whether they, were made 
under the present Acts. 


Co-operation 


Changes in the Credit Union Act permit 
greater latitude in financial arrangements of 
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credit unions, The registrar’s permission is no 
longer required for the deposit of money 
with trust companies, with post office savings 
banks or with the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Credit Society. The limit of 25 per cent of 
the union’s total deposits no longer applies 
to deposits made with the Society. After a 
union’s reserve amounts to 10 per cent of 
its assets, the union is not required to set aside 
each year 20 per cent of its net earnings before 
declaring a dividend, provided the income 
from the reserve, which is to be deposited in 
a chartered bank or invested in Government 
bonds, forms part of the general revenue of 
the credit union. Full membership rights may 
now be held at the age of 18 instead of 21 
but a member may not vote until he is 16 
years of age. 

Amendments in the Co-operative Associa- 
tions Act enlarge the objects for which an 
association may be incorporated, provide for 
federations of associations to be incorporated 
upon fulfilling certain requirements, lay down 
conditions concerning the amendment of the 
memorandum of association and the distribu- 
tion of the surplus in the form of a reserve 
fund and dividends to members. 


Old Age Pensions 


An amendment in the Old Age and Blind 
Persons’ Pensions Act provides that the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may pay a 
supplementary allowance not exceeding $1.25 
a month to pensioners. The amendment also 
ratifies the supplementary agreement made in 
September, 1948, between the Governor- 
General in Council of Canada and the Lieu- 
‘tenant-Governor in Council of Saskatchewan 
to pay to the province out of the War 
Appropriation additional amounts based on a 
maximum pension of $300 yearly, 


Miscellaneous 


The Municipal Medical and Hospital Ser- 
vices Act has been amended regarding the 
paying of the tax. The rules are clarified 
concerning payment by those who become 
residents after October 31, provision made for 
a refund to those who leave before the end 
of the fiscal year, and for cancelling taxes 
which are uncollectable because a_ person 
moves out of the municipality. 
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Amendments in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board Superannuation Act, the Public 
Service Superannuation Act and the Tele- 
phone Department Superannuation Act. pro- 
vide that where allowances or other sums are 
payable under any of these Acts to a child, 
the allowance shall be paid to the child’s 
guardian or, when there is no guardian, to 
someone appointed by the proper administra- 
tive body on the child’s behalf. 


The City and Town Acts have been 
amended to require the paying of a poll tax 
by those who have been residents of the city 
for at least three months instead of for six 
months. The council may provide by by-law 
that a person whose name appears on the 
householders’ list, and the husband and wife of 
such a person, is not to be liable for the tax. 


Amendments in the Town, City, Vullage 
and Rural Municipalities Acts permit the 
council to set up a fund for post-war recon- 
struction purposes. 


Resolutions 


A resolution agreed to on March 24 was con- 
cerned with further measures to re-establish 
the Armed Forces in civil Ife. It was 
resolved that they be kept on army pay until 
suitable employment has been offered to them, 
or until a disability pension and opportunity 
for re-establishment have been granted; that 
veterans be put on land suitable to the type 
of farming in which they expect to engage; 
that soil surveys be made of all lands pur- 
chased for veterans’ settlement; that every 
contract to purchase a home or farm from 
the Government by a veteran contain a clause 
preventing the increase of his debt under the 
contract in years of crop failure or unemploy- 
ment; that the Federal Government be urged 
to take over at a fair price all suitable farm 


land required for veterans’ settlement in order 


to ensure protection from inflated prices; that 
preference be given ex-servicemen in all 
reconstruction projects and Government em- 
ployment; that consideration be given to 
schemes for re-establishing the Armed Forces 
in primary industries other than farming; and 
that adjustment claims of present soldier 
settlers be individually reconsidered after 
examining these recommendations. 


Prices 
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Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, June, 1944 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as 
Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Gyles the five-year base 1935-39—100 the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics official 
cost-of-living index recorded a decline of 0-2 
to 119-0 between May 1 and June 1, 1944. A 
contraseasonal drop of 0-6 points to 131-1 in 
the food index was mainly responsible and 
reflected lower quotations for potatoes, butter, 
eggs and onions. Higher prices in this series 
were noted for cabbage, carrots and lemons. 
Home furnishings and services, the only other 
group to record a change, dipped 0-1 to 118-4. 
Index levels for other groups as at June 1 
were rentals 111-9; fuel and lighting L125: 
clothing 121-5 and miscellaneous items 109-0. 
On the base August 1939100 movements in 
cost-of-living indexes for eight regional cities 
were varied between April 1 and June 1, 1944. 
Montreal recorded the greatest change, with a 


decline of 0°5 to 120-7 reflecting lower sub- 
group indexes for foods and fuel and lighting. 
Lower prices for foods and fuel and lighting 
were also responsible fon a drop of 0-2 to 115-5 
in the Winnipeg index while the Toronto, index 
at 117-1 and Saskatoon at 119-3 were each 
down 0-1 due to lower foods for the former 
and weakness in fuel and lighting for the 
latter. | A gain of 0-2 to 117-4 for the 
Vancouver series reflected upturns for foods. 
Halifax and Saint John were 0-1 higher at 
118-3 and 118-8 respectively with the increase 
for the former due to higher food quotations 
and for the latter upturns in rentals. Edmon- 
ton remained unchanged at 115-7 as fractional 
drops in foods, fuel and lighting were offset by 
increases in the clothing and miscellaneous 
series. 


€OST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1943 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND IN AUGUST, 1939=100 
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TABLE I.—DOMINION BUREAU OF org ray ced arene NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MontH 
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On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 











Adjusted 
to base 
— 100-0 for Home 
August Fuel and Furnish- | Miscel- 
1939 Total Food Rent Light | Clothing | ings and | laneous 
Services 
79-7 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 70-3 
80-0 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 70:3 
81-6 92-7 69-9 73-8 96-8 70-9 
88-3 103-3 70:6 75-4 110-8 74°5 
104-5 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 81-5 
118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 
130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 
150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 
132-5 143-9 109-1 127-6 123-4 112-5 
121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112-5 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
120°-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104°8 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 97-8 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 
Ares Diy es Pes Fu stele s Peters els 106-6 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 
September 1 sins: «sam « «insets 160-0 100-8 99-4 1038-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 
Métoberi2. .sPe ee Joh oda sare 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 
MD ecempery jac. Soh tee ha 103-6 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 
Wearstitrcrue oils. otomeeae 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 
1940 
AMWAY 2. cya.ctale stats pie ain's ose 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 
IE US Be RA era OA CUCMIADE 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 
AWW 2h certs retrace nel late aie 9 os 164-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 
October hee eae 2. ee 166-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 
VEAET thi cere) vee i dean 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 
1941 
JaNUALY 2rsseeesse yess ee 167-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 
POTSCT De a Neteieeie et «cies 'sle!s wid 167-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 
AF yn) et Ns eG iaiauai'os dletsnevesstisiens 111-6 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 
WELOOEY circ chats s tisy cloves i 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 
WMecember LE; ... vee cwlewies we 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 
SVGAEn botecisese oa sade aemaaie > 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 
1942 
JANOALY Aecesss eee ess 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 
PARTI Lerten x micraeteleiersteletatsiare 115-6 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 
BLM Vr Boek ee aia ate tadata ieaansbaic 117-9 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 
LB Yerd a 6)c) Us ba metene Rima TER ee rete 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 
Vear 2.6 eee Soe ere ae 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 
1943 
MEATY ait; aXe ell ocis3 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3: 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 
February 1<.sdesee cowed 116-6 116-9 126-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 
oy Iewiared ot We ee PRA, Coe RL 116-3 117-2 127-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 
Jegosel WUE ages siete aie RSS ree 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 
AT siy LS AG eR tide eiteisur ee a U17-2 118-1 129-9 111-5 112-7 120-2 117-8 108-0 
“Lp vyatsya Ce Ae RR BAPE A Re. A os toca 117-6 118-5 130-9 111-5 113-0 120-4 117-8 108-2 
UTR a Sie ae A J Jt 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 
OR USUSTIZF: ei AteM aiaie sithoisto's, 6! 0.0 118-3 119-2 133-2 111-5 113-4 120-6 117-9 108-2 
September Looe ccc.s dees oe 318-5 119-4 133-5 111-5 113-4 120-6 118-2 108-3 
October Vers... seeeneeeese 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 
November-lonaisctewcike 118-5 119-4 133-1 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 
Meceni ber Ls cyxsepewesaee + 118-4 119-3 132-7 111-9 111-9 121-1 118-8 108-6 
1944 
STATUARY 1d sic len is Bi lelstevel arcane 148-1 119-0 , 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 
JOR vera h ene WAN a peraeon irae Ea 118-0 118-9 130-9 111-9 113-0 121-3 118-4 109-1 
VRerpeine hae wars rnicbee coe eee he 118-1 119-0 131-1 111-9 113-0 121-3 118-4 109-0 
ere ge UIRL AOR AA TARA Neen oe a 118-2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 
EVE aii Pama coor ectecnie ira rare malietrnennai 118-3 119-2 131-7 111-9 112-5 PPh 118-5 109-0 
INOW tea ev Js elec Abies Liat: 118-1 119-0 131-1 111-9 112-5 121-5 118-4 109-0 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 
t Commodities in the cost of living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE II 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES 
OF CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1944 


(Base: August, 1939=100) 

















Home 
Total Food Rent Pues cieteing | Poeushinge’|,— Misoel- 
— and laneous 

Services 
IGE AX. Ot SR a, ee eR eek: 118-3 139-1 105-7 107-5 117-6 115-0 108-9 
Stes ole chee Pete. bet dk ty 118-8 131-6 107-8 114-4 121-7 116-3 109-9 
Wronureah.t ht doatted ies Gewiem Sides ot otk 120-7 137-1 108-3 112-4 124-3 117-8 106-9 
Moronto ssn Beit. beeen. 8 oa Als LB 117-1 128-5 11i-1 119-2 118-0 114-1 108-9 
Viet cn abt eter few AOI a EOE alee | eit 115-5 128-9 104-4 109-0 119-6 115-7 107-4 
SSSkALOOM Ee Pucatst «i haes's cae aeak at. 119-3 133-9 113-1 110-4 119-4 120-0 107-4 
LE CEMOMGONIG: cee nade « cele. State oboe 115-7 131-1 100-0 103-6 124-4 117-1 108-4 
Wan GOoulVerck. 3.0. shukird ade ed shy 117-4 134-2 99-7 113-9 123-3 115-8 108-6 





TABLE III—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939- 
JUNE, 1944, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR JUNE, 1944 





























Price 

Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dec. | Nov.| Feb.| May | Aug.:| Nov. | Feb..| April | May | June | June 

1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 

Beeiwsinloin Steak’: 3. aut. sacesies clans Ib. | 100-0} 120-7] 185-8] 137-3] 143-0] 145-5] 144-1] 143-0] 143-0] 143-0] 143-7] 40-1 
IBCGIATOUNGStCAK Jo. ce es chek ae thee Ib. 100-0} 125-7} 145-6] 147-3) 154-9] 158-2) 155-7] 154-4] 154-4] 154-4| 154-9] 36-7 
IS Geb silo) TOBSt ost horace. cuit & oieie nwrtessgs Ib. | 100-0} 125-5] 143-0) 145-7) 155-7] 164-3] 173-9] 173-9] 173-9] 173-5] 173-5] 39-9 
Beeitshouldert. 4. Ue. kere «cake lb. 100-0} 1382-7) 157-2} 161-0} 172-3] 178-6] 181-1] 180-5) 179-9] 179-9] 178-0} 28-3 
BROCE ISEORVEH Ot.) barapttas xo ogare uote’ st]. Loe 100-0} 136-7] 165-1] 169-8} 180-2] 184-1] 181-7] 180-2} 180-2] 180-2! 178-6] 22-5 
Vealtiforequarter.22 Jog) F280 Wie coe Ib. | 100-0} 189-3] 159-2) 164-5} 176-3) 179-9] 182-8] 177-5] 175-7] 173-4] 174-0] 29-4 
Lamb eller roasta..c. 62h. coke eosin tee Ib. | 100-0} 109-9} 121-8) 132-7) 187-7) 157-4] 126-4] 141-2] 142-3] 143-3] 143-7] 40-8 
orig fresh lomse be cos oo ek ues tacts lb. 100-0) 125-3} 130-4) 181-9] 135-4) 1388-5) 139-6] 138-8] 188-8} 138-8] 138-8] 36-1 
Pork; fresh'shoulder 73). Ors2 oe. lb. 100-0} 127-0} 134-7] 137-8] 144-4] 145-4] 148-5] 146-9) 146-4] 146-4] 146-4] 28-7 
Bacon, breakfast, sliced: 4.0). a. ae». Ib. 100-0} 132-3] 186-3] 138-5} 139-1) 140-0] 140-6] 140-6] 140-3) 140-3] 140-0} 45-5 
ALG. PULC se oe th Une tate ae atlettttet lb. 100-0} 151-3] 143-0] 157-9} 162-3) 162-3] 162-3] 162-3) 155-3) 153-5) 152-6] 17-4 
Shortening, Vegetable€. cok. akan Ib. | 100-0] 184-7} 134-7] 186-1] 137-5} 137-5] 137-5} 137-5] 137-5] 137-5) 137-5} 19-8 
Higgs’ grade st A5) fresh a v.52 % «cisions doz. | 100-0} 156-4] 188-2) 146-7] 134-2] 162-5] 181-6] 140-5] 136-5] 135-5] 134-5) 40-9 
5a UU a ae Le Dee IN RR ah A hd qt. } 100-0} 111-0} 112-8} 94-5) 95-4' 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4] 10-4 
Butter, creamery, prints............. Ib. | 100-0} 140-5) 146-2] 146-2] 145-8] 141-8] 144-0] 146-2] 146-2] 145-8) 144-0] 39-3 
Cheese, Canadian, mild..............] lb. | 100-0] 174-6] 163-0] 162-5] 164-4] 166-3] 166-3] 166-8] 165-4] 164-9] 164-4] 34-2 
BURSTS ley asd 80 ok OR Ge NRE PRO Em SO lb, 100-0} 106-5} 106-3] 106-3} 106-3} 106-3] 106-3} 106-3] 106-3} 106-3) 106-3 6-7 
Mloun, tirst grade. as. foen. keene Ib. | 100-0} 127-3} 127-3) 127-3} 127-3] 127-8] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3) 127-3] 4-2 
Rolledtoats, bulk k..g.05dcs sede lb. 100-0} 112-0} 114-0) 114-0] 114-0} 114-0} 114-0} 114-0] 114-0} 114-6) 114-0 5-7 
Wornplakes (8,025 cos oilostecath nse bec ssaic pkg. | 100-0] 101-1] 101-1} 101-1] 101-1] 101-1} 101-1] 101-1] 101-1) 101-1) 100-0 9-2: 
Tomatoes, canned, 2}’s.............. tin | 100-0} 129-9] 130-2) 181-1] 1382-1] 182-1] 132-1] 136-7) 137-7) 138-7] 188-7] 14-7 
Reds) Canned. pe aide toe ye cei By acs tin 100-0} 117-5} 120-0] 120-0} 120-0} 120-8] 121-7} 124-2] 124-2) 124.2) 124-2) 14-9 
Corn, Canned: 2'8... er eee eS tin | 100-0] 128-3] 131-9] 131-9] 131-9] 183-6] 133-6] 135-4] 135-4] 185-4] 134-5) 15-2 
Beane Gr yt okt eect ast eyes mete ciate tack atae lb. | 100-0} 129-4] 127-5] 127-5] 127-5] 129-4] 129-4] 131-4] 131-4] 131-4] 133-3] 6-8 
CORIGDSS oh ate ad laces we ahh ons hele Ib. | 100-0} 108-2} 98-0} 110-2} 132-7] 159-2] 146-9) 149-0} 157-1] 177-6] 163-3} 8-0 
Potavoes se, PROB Le as ely ee Br 15 Ib.| 100-0} 89-9} 121-3] 181-1) 154-3] 169-2] 136-3] 140-5] 147-3] 147-9] 140-5! 46-1 
Primes medium) bende viet Sect es lb. 100-0} 115-8} 121-9) 124-6] 128-7] 125-4) 126-3] 1380-7| 123-7) 122-8} 123-7) 14-1 
Raisins, seedless, bulk............... lb. 100-0} 104-0] 100-7} 98-0} 108-3] 111-3] 102-0} 101-3} 108-6) 109-3] 113-2) 17-1 
Oranges, medium size................ doz.| 100-0) 132-5] 156-3] 129-7] 141-3] 143-7] 147-8] 138-2] 139-6] 140-3] 141-0} 41-3 
Lemons, medium size................ doz.} 100-0} 111-3] 126-5] 129-5] 183-8] 144-9] 141-8] 1388-2] 186-6] 135-7] 136-0) 44-2 
Jam. strawberry, 16 oz.............6. jar 100-0} 111-3) 113-8} 114-5] 115-1/7115-1/F115-1) 115-1) 115-1] 114-5) 114-5! 18-8 
eaches§ 20/07, Att cect ile cuts siitict cas tin 100-0} 101-5} 103-6} 104-1] 105-6/7109-6} 109-6] 108-1] 108-6] 108-1] 108-1} 21-3 
Marmalade, orange, 16 oz jar 100-0} 118-3] 121-2) 125-8] 129-5} 131-8] 131-1] 131-8] 131-1] 130-3} 130-3] 17-7 
Gormmisvripy S# Vos. sce ode chess tee eres jar | 100-0} 188-0] 140-7] 142-7] 154-7] 154-7] 154-3] 154-7] 155-0] 155-9] 155-0} 46-5 
Sugar; ‘grantlated .. 0s) ..Poy Pi ye lb. 100-0} 182-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 1382-3} 132-3} 132-3] 132-3} 132-3 8-6 
SUIS at, VOlOWE. utes eters Mok taro Ib. | 100-0} 131-3) 131-7] 183-3] 183-3) 133-3] 134-9] 184-9] 1384-9] 134-9} 134-9] 8-5 
COLO aa tusite Gan acaht Batol, isis tests lb. 100-0} 141-6] 142-0} 130-5} 180-5} 180-8} 1381-1] 181-1] 131-1} 131-1] 131-1) 44-3 
Tea, bieee eT ere tee ES ....| pkg. | 100-0} 145-2) 148-3] 131-3] 181-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6} 38-7 





% Descriptions and units of sale apply to June, 1944, prices. 
t Nominal price. 


920 


LOCALITY 





P.E.L.— 


1—Charlottetown...... 


Nova Scotia— 


2— Halifax... 0, .e.s se 
3—New Glasgow.........- 

—Sydney.. pres AD Oe aN 
§— Truro. ic... t cece ess 


New Brunswick— 


§6— Fredericton... «0 
7 NMEONCTOD A his «lee wistele « 


8—Saint Jobn.....)s1..-0i.s4 


Quebec— 


9—Chicoutimi......... 
TO Flank ee eek. seh tte «| « 
11—Montreal............ 
12-—GQue DEC!!!) «/a)o e/eie'« + 
13—St. Hyacinthe...... 
14—St. Johns........... 
15—Sherbrooke..........-.- 
1G Sorel kth s sbeis aisle « 
17—Thetford Mines..... 
18—Three Rivers....... 


Ontario. 


19—Belleville........... 
20—-Brantford. ..- 4... 
21—Brockville.......... 
22—Chatham,.......5.:.. 
23—Cornwall........... 
24—Fort William....... 
Dh alts ate alg iss lopclinteheds 6 
26—-Gelp ly isis cclbbeyetelssecd 
27—Hamilton........... 
28 IN EStON 5.5 15,014/s\\5/5 
29—Kitchener.......... 
S30 LONG ORs ileisnaiareretsierers 
31—Niagara Falls....... 
32—North Bay......... 
BO SMA WA nice plu leleeisrs 
34--Ottawal eis iass 
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THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


te 
f>) 
oO 
> 


per Ih. 
Rib roast, prime, 


irloin steak, 
per lb. 
Round steak, 
rolled, per Ib. 
Blade roast, 
per lb. 
Stewing, 


42.-4139-5|39-7|30-4/24 


40-2|37-7|43-5)26-4)21 


33-9/35-2/27-7|24-3)18 


38-3)34-4/36-5125-7)20- 


38-6135 -9/39-6)28 -3)23- 
40-3/37-0)41-5}29-3120- 
41-0/37-4/45-5129-9/21- 


40-2}87-7|41-5/29-1)21 


40-3!36-5/39-3/28-4)22- 
39-7|36-7|39-9/29-0;24- 
39-7|38-0|38-7|30-0)26- 
40-4/37-4/42-0)29-6)24- 








40-0)36-2)38-6}28-0)19- 
40-3/37-4/39-1)28-1)24- 
40-2137-5/41-3 a es 


40-0'36+1/42-7|29-2)21- 


40-0/37-1/43-8/29-1/24-6 
41-0/38-1\44-6/29-8 22-8 








Veal, boneless fronts 
per lb. 

Fresh loins, 
per lb. 

Fresh shoulder. 
per Ib 


per Ib. 
Lamb, leg roast, 


per |b. 


cts.| ets.} cts.] cts.} cts.| cts. 


41-3|37-6139-7/30-9)24-2)21-6 
.|42-8189-0/41-0]31-9)25-1 
45-7|/40-4136- 6130 -0}23- 
42-0)37-8}37-3]31-2'20- 


41-3/37-5)45-2/29-4119- 
42-4137-9]41-6)29-9/21- 


7|29-7|39-7|36-8}31 


37-8133 -2125-6/28-0)22- 
39-2|36-3/38-1}27-6/19- 
-5]23-7|38 +9133 -2)26 
38-3|34-8|35-3}25-9)19- 
34-2138 -5/34-2125-4121- 
39-7/36-0/40-0)27-0)18- 
41-9|39-2/39-5)28-8)21- 
38-3/37-0|34-0}24-8}18-1 


1)30-2|36-7|28-4)25- 


1/32-0|39-3)32-5)26- 


6|29-6|39-7|/35-7/28- 
7|80-4/41-7)/37-9128- 
-8145-1]17-5/19-4/40-8]10-0/38-2129-5 
-0/31-0)41-8/37-9/32- 
40-6\37-9\40-6)27-6,19- e 





\38-0}28-7/45-8, 
37-1/28-1144-5 
;07°9|28-8143-9 








| 
| 
| 
ap 43 -8|29-0)20-0 
| 
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cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts | cts.| cts.| cts.| cte.| cts. 


.|44-8}19-1120-1/40-3) 9-0/41-2)34-9 






-9147-2}18-7/20-0/42-4)10-0/44-4|34+9 
-4145-3]18-5|19-9)45-6|12-0/44-4134-7 
-6/45-0}18-9}20-5}41-3}10-0)43-5)33-6 


-3/46-4]18-0)19-7)42-2/10-0/42-5/35-0 
-0/47-4]18-0/20-1/42-2/10-0/42-8/34-8 
-8/44-8]18-7}19-7|/43-6)11-0/42-3/35-5 


-1/49-0}19-2121-0/43-0}10-0)/39-4/34-3 
8|30-7|39-0|32-1)27- 


7/46 -3}16-6/19-2)41-7/10-0)38-2/32-1 






-5/45-8|17-4/19-3)44-6]10-5/38-7|34-0 
3}26-3|40-3)31-8)26- 


8]42-6}17-0]19-3}42-0}10-0/38-2)84+5 











3/46-8}17-6/19-5140-5 
-3/46-5|18-5}19-7|/41-7 
1'38-4]17-8)19-7|44-0 


7/45-5}18-3}19-4/40-9 


-9/37-0}17-9)19-5/39-0 
-8/46-1/17-9}19-5/41-1 


9-0)38-1)31-7 
9-0)37-9|31-8 
9-0|37-7|34-9 
9-0/38-1|32-2 
8-0)38-2)/32-0 
9-0/37-4|34-7 


8/45-7|16-9}19-2139-3]10-0)38-9|30-8 
7|46-0}16-4/19-5/39-8}10-0/38-8|36-8 







7/46 -3/17+2119-4]39-1)10-0/38- 1137-3 






-1/45-3)16-7}19-5]38-5/10-0:39-2/30-0 


-1/45-6}17-2119-1/45-3/11-0/39-5]34-4 












| 


4128 -4146-1116-9}19-2)38-3110-0/38-5136-8 
31- 4 -4/39- mp 9/46 +3]17- 2119-1138 -8}10-0/39-0)34-9 
'39-1/30-6]46-4/17-1]19-1140-7]11-0/40-1]36°9 
36 -2/27-7/45-8}17-3}19-2141-0]10-0)/38-5|31°2 
17-0}19-6137-9]10-0/39-3)34-1 
17-7}19-1}42-0}10-0)/38-9|33-4 
17-0}19+5}40-3}10-5)39-7|34-0 
44-4/37-9|30-3/45-9|17-3/19-5]41-6]11-0/38-6|33°8 
38-3)28-4146-5]17-2]19-5140-2/10-0/39-1/32-4 
30-4/41-6.35-7|29-6/48-8/17-1}19-1/42-1]10-0/38-9131-4 


per Ib. 
Flour, first grade, 


Bread, plain white, 
per lb. 


cts. 


7:3 


8-0 
7:3 
7:3 
6-7 


7-3 
8-0 
7-3 


6-7 
5:3 
6-0 
5:5 
5:3 
5:3 
5:3 
5:3 
5-3 
6:0 


6-7 
6-7 
6-3 
5:3 
6-0 
6-0 
6-7 
6-0 
6-0 
6-0) 
6-3 
6-0 
6-0 
6-7 
6-0 
6-7 


per lb. 


Corn flakes, 


Rolled, oats, bulk, 


[ JULY 


TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


8 oz. package 


.| cts.} cts. 
6-0/10-0 


6:1) 9-9 
6-1)10-0 
5-9] 9-8 
6-0)10-1 


6:3} 9-5 
§-8)10-0 
5-9] 9-7 


9-9 
9-5 
9-3 
9-7 
9:9 
9-7 
9-8 


5-3}10-0 
5-1} 9°7 


9-7 


§-8 
9-1 
9-0 
8-8 
9-2 
8-9 
8-8 
9-0 
8-8 
9-1 
8-8 
8-9 
8-8 
9-6 
8-8 
8-8 


a en 


1944] PRICES | 921 


COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1944 


































































esabien, ||]. 1 ie le fe et lit 
| 33/38) 85) 8 | 8) 8 8 [Age e/2 s/s siesjse/e | (8 bes}. | 8] pent w 
CR th ectics | eles Og bites asd has Bis lod oes aal ed cs Cole ol oheats [oe Saline |) oe 
ZS) OS] oS! 8) go) 84) gales gc BCs | Pal Sos] ool se les | si lawn| os gs 
Eo) $8) 58) $5) 28) 3B) BE SEAS GS dk 3 B/S SE S/R EIS BIS B)g8) SR | 32 
HN) e }O JA [oO |e [a le jO PW 1S ia 1B lo 1O | JO la | a | 
cts. | cts. | cts. | cts.| cts. | cts.} cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.} cts. $ (a) | $ (a) $ 
14-9) 15-3] 15-5) 6-6) 8-3] 40-6] 18-7|18-6)46-0/63-4/39-3]....|36-8!50-7| 8-6] 8-1/54-0/38-0]...... 11-57} 24-00-28-00(c) 1 
14-8] 14-8) 15-3) 7-4) 8-4] 47-3] 15-3}17-0/47-7/49-5/38-1]....137-5/50-9| 8-5} 8-2/49-9138-0]...... 12-29) 27-50-31-50 2 
15-1] 15-1) 15-9) 6-5] 8-3) 50-1] 14-6]16-8/44-5/48-5/40-8!....138-0/50-9] 8-2} 8-2/52-3/38-0]...... 8-42; 16-00-20-00 3 
14-8} 15-0) 15-0] 6-7] 8-7) 49-5] 13-2]18-4|47-4156-5139-4/21-0/36-1/50-1| 8-6] 8-3)49-9|37-S]...... 6:77| 18-00-22-00(c) 4 
15-1) 15-4) 14-9) 7-0} 9-0) 48-9] 15-0]17-3/47-7|48-3/40-8/21-7137-3/51-4| 8-7] 8-5/51-3/38-0]...... 11-41} 26-50-30-50 5 
14-9) 15-9) 15-5} 6-6] 8-2) 44-5] 14-1]18-1/42-8151-1/39-7|....138-8150-7| 8-5] 8-3150-7138-0]...... 12-09] 21-00-25-00(c) 6 
15-1) 15-3} 15-7] 6-7] 8-1] 44-0] 18-5)16-5/44-4/50-3/40-2/20-3/38-7/50-3| 9-0] 8-8153-0/38-0]...... 11-57} 26-00-30-00(c) 7 
15-1} 15-0} 15-1] 6-8] 8-4] 46-6} 14-0/15-6|46-5/47-5'39-4/20-0/36-4/50-8] 8-4) 8-3/48-7138-0]...... 12-70} 20-50-24-50(c) 8 
14-8} 15-0} 15-0] 6-9} 9-9] 46-8] 16-6]19-0/43-2/56-5/40-0]....{40-3148-0] 8:4] 8-1151-5/39-5! 18-00]......]....cc0cec eee eee 9 
14-4) 15-0) 15-7) 7-1] 8-2] 46-3] 13-6/15-8/38-7|41-3/37-5]....136-6/47-2] 8-3] 8-0/45-2/38-9] 16-75]...... 15-50-19-50 10 
13-4) 14-7) 15-0) 6-5] 7-6] 43-8] 14-7/16-6/39-5/39-9137-2]....135-0'46-5| 8-0] 7-9/46-3/39-7| 16-65|...... 23-00-27 -00(c)11 
14-0} 14-0) 14-5} 6-7] 8-7] 36-9] 14-7|18-0/42-1/46-8137-3]..../35-6/47-8] 8-1] 7-9142-7/39-8)] 16-32]...... 26-00-30-00(c)12 
13-3) 14-7) 15-6] 6-9] 8-3] 49-7] 13-8]17-0/39-6/45-6|39-6]..../36-6144-3] 8-0] 7-8/42-3/40-8] 15-75]...... 16-00-20-00(c) 13 
14-1) 15-5) 15-0] 6-5] 9-0] 47-4). 14-6/17-3/40-1/45-0)38-6]....137-7/46-5] 8-0] 7-9/40-5/40-0| 15-50|......]........0..e0eee 14 
13-4) 15-7) 16-9} 6-4] 8-0] 40-3] 14-4/18-6/40-3/44-5/39-7]....139-7149-6] 8-0] 8-0/39-8/39-4| 17-50]...... 20-00-24-00(c)15 
15-0} 14-7) 17-4) 7-2) 9-0] 48-1, 15-0/17-7|43-2|50-8/39-9]....|36-9/48-7| 7-9] 7-7/45-8/39-4] 16-25|......|...e.ccceeeceee- 16 
13-5] 14-3] 14-8] 5-9} 8-0] 40-4] 15-0/16-5/41-4/45-8/39-7|....137-4/47-7| 8-0] 7-5/48-3/39-4| 19-00]....., 14-00-18 -00(¢)17 
14-6} 14-8) 14-9} 6-3) 8-8] 41-8] 14-7/19-7/39-7/47-5/38-6]..../37-6/48-3] 8-5] 8-0/47-4/40-6] 16-00|...... 20-00-24 -00(c)18 
13-1] 14-1] 14-4} 6-2} 8-3] 45-8] 13-2/16-2/40-0]43-6/36-6 33-7/45-5| 8-5) 8-4/44-0/38-9] 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 19 
14-5] 14-6] 14-8} 6-3) 7-9] 46-5) 14-6/18-3/43-3]/43-0/35-6 33+2/47-8| 8-4] 8-3/46-4/39-5] 16-00]...... 22:00-26:00 20 
14-0} 14-1) 14-6} 6-5} 7-8] 50-6].....].... 41-8/44-5/36-0 34-7/49-2) 8-3] 8-1/41-8/38-2] 16-00]...... 20-00-24-00 21 
14-3] 15-0} 14-9] 5-6] 7-4] 49-8]..... 18-1)34-0/42-0)35-6 33:5/45-5! 8-6) 8-5/41-0)38-2) 16-00]...... 21°50-25-50 22 
15-0} 15-0]..... 7:2) 8-4) 49-4] 15-7 37-8|39-5 36-0 35-7/45-8} 8-2) 8-2/45-8/38-6] 16-50]...... 23-00-27 -00(c)23 
14-4} 14-7) 15-2} 6-8) 7-7] 45-7] 14-2/18-5/40-9/45-8/38-3 36-5/44-4) 8-6] 8-5/42-2/38-1] 16-80]...... 25-50-2950 24 
13-8} 14-5) 14-6} 6-3) 7-9) 46-1] 13-8/17-0/43-0/46-9/34-2 33+8/47-1] 8-5} 8-3/44-3/39-4] 16-00]...... 22-00-26-:00 25 
14-1] 14-5] 14-7} 6-3] 7-7] 42-3] 13-3/15-2/41-3/41-4/35-8 32-6/45-4] 8-6} 8-5/43-0/38-5] 16-00]...... 22:00-26-00 26 
13-9} 14-4) 14-7} 6-1] 8-1] 48-7] 14-1/16-7|44-5/42-7/35-4 33°7/46-2) 8-2] 8-1/41-8/39-3] 15-50]...... 26-00-30-00 27 
13-8] 14-4) 14-5) 6-7) 7-2] 47-0} 14-1/15-9/38-7/43-3/35-7 35-1/45-0} 8-1] 7-9/43-6/38-8] 16-00]...... 29-00-33-50 28 
14-2) 14-5] 14-6) 6-5! 7-8] 47-9] 13-5/15-5/41-3/45-3/36-3/20-3/33-4/45-6] 8-7] 8-5/39-6/39-4] 16-00]...... 26:00-30-50 29 
14-3} 15-0} 15-2} 6-1) 7-7} 46-1] 12-8]16-4/39-1/42-3|36-4 33-6/44-6] 8-6] 8-4/44-1/39-2] 16-50]...... 26-50-30-50 30 
13-3) 14-0) 15-0] 7-1] 8-0} 46-2]... 44-7|39-5|37-0)16-7/34-4/44-0] 8-7] 8-7|44-5/39-6] 14-63]...... 25-00-29-00 31 
14-5) 14-5) 14-9} 6-4] 7-9] 51-1] 13-9/17-7/41-8/48-0/38-0 36-5)46-8] 9-0] 8-9/51-6/39-3] 17-25]...... 23:00-27-00 32 
14-1) 14-7] 14-7} 7-1] 8-1] 44-2] 13-6]17-2/39-4/41-5|36-0 34-6/45-1] 8-6] 8-4/47-4/39-3] 16-00]...... 23-00-27-00 33 


31-00-35-00 34 


eee eee 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 












Beef Pork | : j & 2 ig 
Sas may Hae | —-——_|F5 a) 3 A | 
£ A 2 188 8. g 
5 8 > eles 5 fa q & Oo a4 
oO Pa s OS o = ire) 
gs ei 2 (Bs| BSeee| (8 bs ie (8 1B | ge 
a lg (Bel: g (8 S eo] aeehog) 8 le le | Is |. 
ao 18 o|2 a ie ta |B PIs SlwSia -| ¥ Bo i) 
LOCALITY 2 |S |e . 2 le 12 [8 JER gee ess ele \8 |2 le ls ies 
241% S|Sdl|Ld/clSals|Lalhs\ Sc aSleo|Hsl FS] 58) SHS |o2 o3 
A Bs Ceo ee Serle lat le Slonlealan|y ie 8% Belse Bolas 
‘O5|55 OEIE EIS Bla & S-=I9 B/& SISnl4 SIP O15 61S ols ° 
Pale aloes s)s als alg als als diac 5 8/5 S| Bole 8/2 8/8 S/S S)8 £5 a) bo 
ale Ie la la I> IA le Is Ia IW ja [A le jm |O | lm Im |O 


cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 


Ontario—Con. 




























85—Owen Sound..........-- 40-5137-7139-6|26-9123-0!... .|46-7/36-7|27-7/45-4|17-7|19-2139-7|10-0/39-5|/31-2} 6-0} 4-0) 5-4 9-4 
36—Peterborough........... 41-0138-5142-1128-6|22-9133-0/41-0/38-9|30-2146-4]17-5}19-0/38-8]10-0/38-9/34-7) 6-0 4.2] 5-4] 8-7 
37 Ore ATUNUI I. slsjsis dei-'s > 40-8137 +2/38-6|27-0/22-3128-0!138-6|35-8]29-0/48-6/17-4|18-9)45-2/11-0}39-4/34-4 6-3/4-2 15-6 | 9-4 
38—St. Catharines.......... 41-4138 -0142-6127-9122-0/30-7/41-6|39-7/29-1/46-2/17-4 19-0 39-1/10-5139-4/38-5] 6-0] 4-2}....] 9-0 
39—St. Thomas............. 40-4|37-4]42-6|29-4/24-7/30-0}.. 
AQ = SALNIA foes vieja isieiae oes 40-0137+1141-3/28-5|22-6'33-7/40-3137-3|29-7/46-1118-5}19-6/42-3)10-0/39-8184-4 
41—Sault Ste. Marie........ 40-1137+4137-9|28-3/23-1]. ...|39-0|36-6/28-7/44-1117-6|19- 2/43 -3/11-0)39- 1135-6 
42—Stratford.............+- 38-7|86-3140-0/29-0/24-2)....].... 
48—Sudbury...........-.--- 40-4137+8|40+3128-7|23-4128-8138-4/37 -3]/29-6/43-7}17-7|19-4/41-9]11-0/38-7/33-6 
44—-Timmins ....,........-+ 39-5137-3140-7129-4/23-1\29-7141-3138-0130-4/44-8]18-4/19-5/44-5/12-0)38-2/34-0 
£5 —VOTONGO. os ate sie ie Salo 09 40-3136-9/43-2/29-7123-9130-1/40-9137-4/26-5/48-4|17-2)19-1/42-7/11-0)39-5/37-3 
46—Welland..........-..++- 39-3|36-2/41-3|29-3|23-6)32-0).... 
47—-WiNdGBOR. sv escdee ev ce aes ss 39.9137-0!41-2128-7/24-5|/31-0/42-0'38-4|29-3/45-3]17-6)19-2/42-1)11-0/38-6 35-6 
48—Woodstock.............. 40-3137-2138-7|28-3)20-7]....].... 

Maniteba— | ; 
49—Brandon................ 39-5/34-8139-6/27-0)21-0)....).... 
50—Winnipeg..............-- 38-5134-3134-6127-1/24-3/27-9/39-2136-1/29-4146-7/16-8|19-5)42-0) 9-0)36-0/34-5 

Saskatchewan— 

* §1—Moose Jaw.............. 38-8134-2/38-5/27-5/20-5|....|40-3)84-5127-5)45-5]15-3]20-8)37-3)11-0,36-5 

52—Prince Albert........... 33-2 30-4134-7124-6/18-81....136-7|34-5/27-7,35-8|16-1/20-4).... 
B3—-Keging 60. sicfac cis ne toe os 38-2/34+2 37-1 96-0123 -2/25-6|37-5/33-2/24-7/43-0/15-8121-6)41-2}10-0/36-6)/35-0) 6-8 
54—Saskatoon.............. 38-1133-8135-7|27-3/21-7|27-5/40-3/34-3127-3)44-3/15-5/20- 1/39-3/10-0/36-5 34-3 7-2 

A¥berta— 
DO AU RISA ole. sic sloviale'> steve ed 39-9/35-9)41-9/28-2)24-5 7°2 


27-5|39-3/35-4130-5)48-1)15-9|20-0/41-2 pe a 35-9 





56—Drumbeller.............|37-5|83+7(37-3|26-7|22-0!25-3}... .|85-0/26-7/45-2}17-0)21-7/40-7 kal 38-0} 8-0 
57—-Hdmonton.............. 38-3133-4/36-5123-5/22-5|26-9136-3134-2126-9/46-0/15-4/20-3)40-2/10-0/37-3)34-4) 7-2 
58—Lethbridge............. 39-2134-0/86-4!28-6|21-5/25-3/40-0134-3)/27-5/44-7/16-3)21-2 ASHEN 37-3/34-8; 8-0 


British Columbia— 
43-3139-0145-7'30-8]}26-3]....|47-0139-2132-4/48-6/18-0/20-8)38-8)12-0 42-7136-0 
49,-1137-1143-7/29-3124-7]....|41-3138-0/29-7|46-9|17-1/20-0/38-1110-0 40-4|34-7 


59—Nanaimo............--- 





60—New Westminster....... 





C2 RAE arise de seaside selon 42-0|38-2144-0/29-4|26-7)29-3/43-5/38-5|30-3/47-9]17-5)/22-5/36-3/13-0)39-6)33-8) 9-0 
68-—VANCOUVEr.. too sees cess 43-1]38-8|42-8129-4|25-8/29-7|41-7/36-8|29-5/47-6)16-1/19-3)/38-8/10-0)/40-2/34-6; 9-6 
BE —~ VACUOTIR 55 stein cain dn 9s 2 42-7139-0)45-0/29-9 ni be My 43-2137-5|29-4147-1]17-6)20-5/38-0)11-0)41-3/34-7| 9-0 








(a) Inclusive of all sales taxes. 
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COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1944 








Canned ash itccas Sugar Coal 

Vegetables re s ls {8 g - one z 

g-8 3 3 - = i & a8 

: me a > Ie ; joe 
6B] el sl Sal 2 Ef |g Z E Palgel fs a A iss 
SAl gel gt e/a] le fg eget | iS Fe. |e 

Be cre : oO »¢ ° * : ° . - - 
$3) 22/55) 88/8] of] a /8 (SS SEs/esiasieeie | ls lds) 2.2. | rea 

g| S| eR] 28} aS] 88) gs|es/ gs sslea|salaslsalss] es] s\82) 88 | 28 

ceo | 92) G2] Se] 25) Se] sea slazleglesle Sle gleslegisalesieal as | fs 

mB a "go Aa] a Blo a) a o& Al So a O A) B a 2 
Beie |O la |o jn ia OM 2 mii 6 Oo ™ Oo i pals 
cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.|cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cta.| cts.| $ (a) | $ (a) $ 

13-9) 15-0} 15-0} 6-3} 8-0} 48-7]..... 15-3/42-4/42-3]. 0.0)... 35-0/48-1) 8-5] 8-4/48-3138-9) 16-50]...... 16-00-20:00 [35 
13-6} 14-3) 14-7) 6-1] 8-4) 38-4] 14-6/15-9)/39-6/41-6136-8]....|34-1/46-0} 8-5] 8-5/44-3138-91 16-75|...... 24-00-28-00 [36 
14-3) 15-0} 15-0) 6-5) 7-9) 45-8) 13-4/17-7|41-3/46-2/39-5]....|35-2:42-9! 8-6] 8-4/41-9/38-1] 16-501...... 23-00-27-00 137 
14-0) 14-7] 14-9] 6-9) 7-9) 49-2].....].... 42-3)44-1/34-0)..../83-2/45-2] 8-5] 8-3/43-5/39-0] 15-75}...... 27:00-31:00 |38 
14-5] 15-5) 15-5] 6-2) 7-9) 50-1]..... 16-0)43-8/45-4/35-0]....|83-5/46-2| 8-7] 8-6/43-8/39-5| 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 {39 
14-7} 14-8) 15-1] 7-0) 8-4) 50-2)... ..J.:.. 42-9/42-1/35-7|....|34-7/46-7| 8-8] 8-8/44-5139-3] 16-50]...... 23-00-27-50 {40 


14-7) 15-0} 14-9} 6-6) 7-7] 49-8} 13-3)16-6)36-3/42-5/37-3]....134-7/45-6| 8-3] 8-3/41-8139-2) 17-00 
15-0) 14-7] 15-0} 6-0] 8-3] 46-0} 15-0/15-3142-4/44-4/35-0)....134-0147-0] 8-8} 8-7143-6138-8 16-00 
14-4] 14-8) 15-1 6-1) 7-9) 51-3) 14-3)17-6/88-0/44-8/38- 5)... .|35-2/48-2] 8-8) 8-5145-0/38-5] 17-75 
14-9) 14-8) 15-1) 6-2) 7-8) 57-0] 12-6]19-5/41-4/45-6/39-3}..../35-6/49-5} 8-91 8-8/39-6139-0! 19.50 
13-6) 14-0) 14-1) 6-2) 7-3] 46-7] 13-7|15-1/40-9/40-7/35-5]... ./32-2145-5] 8-2! 8-0/44-6138-6] 15-50 


BS Aras 23-00-27-00 {41 
cg i 21-00-25:00 [42 
ioe pas 27-00-31-00 43 
aN 23-50-27-00 |44 
ntl 32-50-36:50 {45 








14-0} 14-4) 14-8} 9-7] 7-5) 47-81..... 18-0/41-3/44-9/36-2)....183-7/45-1) 8-3] 8-3/41-4/39-2] 15-50|......1..:........ eee. 46 
13-8} 15-2) 14-9] 6-0} 7-7] 48-6) 13-8117-7/37-2/39-1133-6]..../33-8/46-6] 8-2] 8-1139-3138-6] 16-00l...... 25-00-29:00 {47 
14-6; 14-6) 14-6; 6-3} 8-0} 43-2] 14-5/17-8}40-2/43-3]....J.... 33-8/46-3} 8-6] 8-6 pet, 5 AGeOO fe ara 22-00-26:00 48 
15-6) 14-7) 15-2) 7-2) 7-7) 38-9] 13-8]16-5/41-5/41-4/38-6/21-0/39-7/44-3] 9-1] 9-0/44-5/38-2|...... 8-45} 21-00-25-:00 {49 
15-4} 15-3) 15-9] 7-0) 7-4} 37-1) 13-9|16-8|39-6/40-0/39-5/22-3/37-1143-5] 9-0] 8-9/37-3/37-9|...... 12-95; 26-00-30-00 {50 
16-8) 15-3) 15-4) 6-4) 7-5) 45-5) 13-9/17-3/37-7/43-2/38-8/22-4/37-3/43-0] 9-3] 9-4141-7138-6]...... 10-30} 21-00-25-50 {51 
16-0} 16-6} 16-8} 7-5} 8-0} 28-1 15-3/16-2 39-0)39-8/39-3/22-0/39-5/47-5| 9-9} 9-6)39-6'37-8]...... 10-50} 19-50-23-50 |52 
16-7) 15-7) 15-0} 6-6} 7-8} 42-7) 13-7 17-5/38-0)37-9/40-5/21-6 hey Ne 9-2} 9-6/42-3)38-1]...... 11-50) 27-50-31-50 = [53 
17-4] 16-6} 16-5} 7-3] 7-4} 42-8] 15-2)17-3 41-5/42-9 39-6)22-5 es 9-5) 9-6/43-7/37-8). 10... 10-10] 22-00-26-00 |54 
14-9) 14-7} 15-1) 7-5! 7-4) 47-5] 14-8]17-3|38-9145-9/37-0/21-0/34-6/45-6/ 9-0] 9-2 atl dis Pidhave 8-25] 26-00-30-00 [55 
17-5) 15-6) 16-4); 7-7) 8-0) 53-6) 14-1)17-7/42-2 tsosospesancuso 9-5 hee leur Re sae 20:00-24-00 |56 
15-4] 14-9} 16-3] 7-3} 7-8] 34-8] 14-5/17-3/42-5/40-5!38-5/21-8/35-8 44-2 9-2) 9-4,42-8/37-6]...... 5-40; 24-50-28-50 157 
16+8) 14:2)... Tales 0 PAT BOT Mc es Pees 40-5136-8)....].... 32-4'43-6] 9-3 uae DreOhee 48 4-90} 22-00-26-00 . 158 
15-7) 15-3} 15-0} 7-9} 7-9{ 49-8] 13-3]17-5/43-0)/38-5 37-0 +++ /82+2/44-9! 8-9) 8-7/41-2/88-4) to, 17-00-21-00 [59 
14-9} 14-1) 15-0} 7-3) 7-0) 44-1] 12-2/16-9]36-4/36-7|36-4/20-5/33-2/43-1] 7-9] 7-8136-7138-21...... 13-00} 20-50-24-50 60 
16-1] 15-4) 16-2} 8-3) 7-6! 62-5] 12-6/17-6]47-5]44-4}38-0/22-3/34-4/44-6] 8-8] 8-6/44-3139-0]...... 13-65} 20-00-24-00 61 
14-9) 15-8) 16-6] 8-7] 7-7] 46-0] 13-2/16-7]38-1/42-0/35-0/23-7136-3]49-2| 8-9! 8-9/39-4137-7]...... 10-75} 23-00-27-00 /|62 
14-8) 14-5) 14-7) 7-1) 6-9} 49-7] 11-8/16-6/38-6/37-9)/37-3/20-8/30-8/43-3] 8-0] 8-0138-8137-8|...... 13-00} 23-50-27-50 = |63 
15-3) 15-1] 15-5) 7-3] 7-7) 49-6) 14-0]16-1/38-3/37-4/36-8}21-6/33-4/42-6] 8-9] §-4]41-5/38-31...... 13-25} 21-00-25-00 64 


(b) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then 
has been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
indicated by these reports. 

(c) Rents marked (c) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment and flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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TABLE V. INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


(Average Prices in 1926= 100) 


modi- June | June | June | June | June | June | June | May | June 


Commodities ties | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 





All commodities RS SE ie eae 510| 64-0 | 127-4] 155-9} 97-3] 100-1) 93-4) 67-5) 73-2 90-1} 95-8} 99-6} 102-5} 102-5 


Classified according to chief 
component materials 

I. Vegetable products.... 

II. Animalsand Their Pro- 
UICES nc vcuhine oe ae 

III. Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products.... 

IV. Wood, Wood Products 
and Paper cre ink ete 

V. Iron and Its Products. 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their products.. 

VII. Non-Metallic Minerals 
and their Products. . 

VIII. Chemicals and Allied 
PrOCuUeLs. soko nes 


113] 58-1] 127-9] 167-0) 86-2] 100-6} 84-8] 61-5) 61-9 77-7| 84-5] 91-3] 94-9} 95-0 
74| 70-9] 127-1] 145-1} 96-0] 100-8} 107-7) 58-5 71-2| 89-7] 102-2) 106-6] 106-3) 106-1 
61| 58-2| 157-1] 176-5] 101-7] 99-7] 91-6} 69-9} 66-6) 90-8 91-9) 91-9} 91-9) 91-9 
1 
0 


154-4] 106-3} 100-1] 94- 96-1] 101-8} 107-6) 118-0} 118-0 
112-7) 115-8} 115-7) 117-1) 117-1 


1 0 7 

9| 168-4] 104-6] 100-0} 93-8 3 

17} 98-4| 141-9] 135-5] 97-3} 98-7} 98-7] 68-0) 69-2} 78-1) 77-8 79-7| 79-7) 79-7 
3| 112-2] 107-0}. 99-0} 93-0 7} 84-6} 96-1] 99-2} 100-5} 102-8) 102-5 
7 6 § 7 


141-5] 105-4} 100-0} 95- 99-7} 102-2} 100-5} 99-9} 100-1 






Classified according to pur- 


pose— 
L. Consumers’ Goods....| 207} 62-0] 102-7) 136-1} 96-9) 100-6) 93-4 70:4} 73-7| 90-6] 95-8] 97-2} 97-5) 97-4 
Foods, Beverages and 
Topas +s satay} 114] 61-8] 119-0] 150-8} 90-2} 99-6} 96-7] 63-9) 71-8) 88-9 98-7| 103-0} 101-3} 101-2 
Other Consumers’ 
COOGS tee Ocbtcle ts tates 93] 62-2) 91-9] 126-3} 101-4} 101-2 91-2) 74-8| 74-9] 91-7} 93-8] 98-3} 94-9) 94-9 
II. Producers’ Goods..... 366| 67-7] 133-3| 164-8] 98-8] 100-4} 93-5} 64-6) 68-0 84-2] 88-8] 94-3] 100-0} 100-2 
Producers’ Equipment. 94| 55-1| 81-9} 108-6] 104-1} 96-9) 94-0 84-8] 94-9] 106-5] 110-0} 114-2] 118-9} 118-7 
Producers’ materials. . 342| 69-1] 139-0] 171-0} 98-2} 100-8} 93-4) 62-4) 65-0 81-7| 86-4] 92-1) 97-9} 98-1 
Building and Construc- 
tion Materials....... 111] 67-0] 100-7] 144-0] 108-7] 99-5} 98-6] 78-9) 88-1) 108-5) 114-9 119-2} 127-5} 127-4 
Manufacturers’ Mate- 
THalS Ngo OL bth 931| 69-5] 148-1] 177-3] -95-8| 101-1] 92-2) 59-6) 61-1 77-2) 81-6] 87-5} 92-9) 938-1 
Classified according to origin: 
I. Farm— 
NAR Col Wo OY RM Se 154] 59-2) 134-7] 176-4] 91-2) 100-0} 84-2} 61-6) 59-8) 76-9} 81-3} 86-9 90-7) 90-7 
BevAnumal ote: 88} 70-1] 129-0] 146-0} 95-9] 98-9} 103-5 59-9] 71-6] 89-7] 98-1] 101-3] 100-2) 100-1 
Farm (Canadian) . 63| 64-1] 132-6} 160-6} 88-0) ,98-8} 93-1 52-5| 63-2] 71-0| 81-5} 94-4] 101-8} 102-0 
MD Tare Mele Mpegs ess -diats 16) 65-9] 111-6] 114-1] 91-7] 99-4} 102-8 60:3} 67-2} 90-0] 113-2} 124-6] 129-6} 129-3 
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wt etail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably com- 
plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 
used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by in- 
dependent stores. They do not include prices 
from chain stores. As the movement of chain 
store prices agrees closely with the movement 
of independent store prices it was considered 
that the extra work and cost involved in com- 
piling and printing a separate table for chain 
store prices were not warranted although chain 
store prices are used in the calculation of the 
index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
‘used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for flats and apartments are shown 
while figures for other cities represent single- 
house rentals. In all cases figures represent 
rents being paid, not the rent asked for vacant 
dwellings. The basis of these figures ig the 
record of rents for every tenth tenant-occupied 
dwelling collected in the 1941 census of hous- 
ing. —The movement of rents since that time 
has been determined from reports submitted 
by real estate agents. The 1941 census averages 
have been adjusted in accordance with the 
change indicated by these reports, and the 
printed figures show a $4 spread centred around 
each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodities 
at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows the 
percentage changes in prices since that date; 
also the aetual price on the first of the current 
month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
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included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of ex- 
penditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners and 
salaried workers with earnings between $600 
and $2,800 in 1938. The average expenditure 
was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food (31:3 
per cent, $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), $269.50; 
fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; clothing 
(11-7 per cent), $165.80; home furnishings (8-9 
per cent), $125.70; miscellaneous (22-6 per 
cent), $319.40. 


The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 


A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 


food, fuel, rent, clothing, home furnishings, 


etc., with their weights, was published in the 
Lasour GazettE for July, 1943, page 1057. 


The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941. (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of 
the Board in the operation of the price 
control policy are summarized from time to 
time in the Lasour Gazette under the title, 
Price Control in Canada. 


Wholesale Prices, June, 1944 


On the base 1926=100 wholesale prices 
remained steady in June at an index of 102°5. 
Among sub-groups non-metallic minerals re- 
corded the greatest change with a loss of 0°3 
to 102-5 due to lower prices for bituminous 
coal, crushed stone and gravel. In the animal 
products section a decline of 0°2 to 106-1 
reflected weakness for calves, butter, lard and 
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eggs. These outweighed higher prices for 
steers and lambs. Higher quotations for 
lemons, potatoes, raw leaf tobacco and rosin 
overbalanced price declines for rye and oranges 
to advance the vegetable products group 0:1 
to 95:0 while chemicals and allied products 
moved up 0:2 to 100-1. 


MANPOWER AND LABOUR RELATIONS 9 


Canadian farm product prices recorded a 
gain of 0-2 to 102-0 in June due to firmer 
quotations for live stock, raw leaf tobacco and 
hay outweighing lower prices for rye and eggs. 
Sub-group changes showed animal products 
0-6 higher at 120-2 while field products were 
off 0-1 at 91-1. 





Price Movements in Canada and other Countries 


Wholesale price movements for the second 
quarter of 1944 were mixed. The Canadian 
series recorded a decline of 0:5 to 102:5 
(1926=100) between March and June. On 
the same base the United -States index 
advanced 0:2 to 104:0 between March and 
May, while the United Kingdom series at 
166-1: (1930100) in May recorded an increase 
of 1-2 points over March due to firmer prices 
for.cotton and wool. Among other countries 
for which wholesale indexes were available 
the Australian index on the base 1936-891 ,000 
was 1,394 in April, while a similar series for 
New Zealand stood at 1,558 (1926-1980—1,000) 
on the same date. The Switzerland index 


continued to gain slowly during 1944 to reach 
a level of 223-1 (July, 1914100) by April. 

Fluctuations in cost-of-living indexes in the 
second quarter of 1944, were small. The Cana- 
dian series at 119-0 (1935-39100) recorded no 
net change between March and June, while 
the United Kingdom index at 200 (July, 
1914100) remained steady also. On the other 
hand the United States index registered a gain 
of 1-2 to 125-0 between March and May due 
principally to higher quotations for foods and 
homefurnishings. Quarterly indexes for 
Australia and New Zealand were slightly 
higher in March at 1,268 (1936-39—=1,000) and 
1,005 (1926-1930—1,000) respectively. 





Manpower and Labour Relations Conference of Canadian 


At the conference of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association held in Toronto, 


from June 12 to 14, there was a special confer- . 


ence on manpower and labour relations. 

The conference received a comprehensive 
review of the situation, from an administra- 
tive stand-point, by Mr. Arthur MacNamara, 
Dominion Deputy Minister of Labour, and 
Director of National Selective Service (which 
is given elsewhere in this issue). From the 
Department of Labour also were the following 
officers who were present as observers and to 
give information relative to special phases of 
administration :— 

Hon. Justice G. B. O’Connor, Chairman, 

Wartime Labour Relations Board. 

- A. J. Hills, Chairman, National Joint 
Conference Board of the Construction 
Industry. 

Allan Mitchell, 

Service 
Branch. : 
Mrs. Rex Eaton, Assistant Director, National 
Selective Service. 
T. R. Walsh, Chief, Legal and Enforcement 
Division, Unemployment Insurance Branch. 


Director, Employment 
and Unemployment Insurance 


The employers’ point of view was expressed 
by Mr. H. Taylor, Canadian National Carbon 


Manufacturers’ Association 


Company, and a member of the National 
Labour Relations Board; Mr. W. A. Osbourne, 
General Manager of Babcock-Wilcox and 
Goldie McCulloch, Limited. It was also 
emphasized’ in the address of the retiring 
president, Mr. F. P. Lane (an extract of which 
is given subsequently in this article). 

Representing the Ontario Department of 
Labour in the discussion were Mr. James F. 
Marsh, Deputy Minister, and J. Finkelman, 
Chairman, Ontario Labour Relations Board, 
who outlined the functions of that body. 


Collective Bargaining and Related Problems 


Leading off in the discussion, Mr. Taylor 
addressed the conference. under the title 
“Collective Bargaining and Related Problems”. 

After outlining the coverage of P.C. 1003. 
Mr. Taylor stated that “for all practical 
purposes perhaps we can say Canada has 
compulsory collective bargaining’. Its oignl- 
ficance he defined as “recognition by. Govern- 
ment, both Provincial and Federal, that 
collective bargaining is part of our economic 
and social system .. . 

“Tt is an indication that if democracy and 
the system of private enterprise. are to be 
retained, there must be a place reserved in. the 
system for collective bargaining. If this, even 


in part, is an appraisal of the significance of 
this kind of legislation, collective bargaining is 
here to stay, and employers must not only 
become reconciled to it, but must learn to live 
with it. They must learn to live with it 
because the survival of management in its 
present form may be dependent upon how well 
they do live with it. 

“Tt seems to me legislation of this kind is 
significant because it imjects Government into 
labour relations. It implies that if manage- 
ment and labour cannot settle their differences, 
then Government will take authority to step 
in and settle such differences for them.” 


Defining collective bargaining he described 
it as “a process through which employers and 
organized employees determined conditions 
of employment and create machinery for the 
amicable and business-like conduct of labour 
relations.” 

Continuing, he said: 


“The terms agreed upon are usually the result 
of a give and take attitude on the part of both 
parties. Stripped of all the verbiage what 
does this mean from the point of view of the 
employer? In plain language it means ‘trans- 
ferring of authority. It mean certain auth- 
ority, heretofore possessed by management, is 
transferred to organized employees or unions. 

“War conditions necessarily impose many 
restrictions on manufacturers. It is not for 
me to say whether there are too many or too 
few such restrictions, or whether they are the 
right or wrong kind. I believe I can say that 
arising out of these restrictions some authority 
has, by orders in council, regulations, or other- 
wise, been transferred from manufacturers to 
Government, and, in some cases at least, further 
transferred from Government to trade unions, 
either directly or indirectly. How much of this 
transferred authority will be restored in the 

ost-war period, I have no way of knowing. I 

elieve, however, the authority transferred to 
unions is likely to be retained by unions. 

“Authority in wise hands may well be con- 
structive, but in unwise hands it may be 
destructive, not only to the war effort as such, 
but also because it will leave its mark during 
the post-war period. This implies there must 
be responsible leadership in management and 
responsible leadership in trade unions. 

“Tf you accept the definition that ‘collective 
bargaining is the transferring of authority,’ it 
is obvious that it requires the serious attention 
of all concerned, not just during the negotiation 
of a contract, because bargaining does not 
cease when the contract is signed. It is a 
continuing process.” 


Maintaining Amicable Relationships 


Stressing the necessity of maintaining amic- 
able relationships, Mr. Taylor observed: 


“T believe it goes without saying, there must 
be amicable relationships between employers 
and employees, particularly during the war 
period. J am not so sure that this can be ac- 
complished simply by developing a mathematical 
formula which vests some agency or board with 
authority to write agreements. Contracts writ- 
ten this way are neither collective bargaining 
nor agreements. They are directives of the 
agency or board. 

_ “Generally speaking, if collective bargaining 
is to be a necessary part of our economic and 
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social system, then collective bargaining should 
be reserved to the parties involved to work out 
their problems themselves. | It should not be 
replaced by_ directives of Government or 
agencies of Government. On the other hand, 
nothing must be permitted to interfere with 
the war effort and if differences cannot be 
resolved by the parties themselves, Government 
is bound to intervene, public opinion will 
demand that. 

“Tf Government is to be forced out of active 
participation in our industrial relations, it will 
be only when management and labour have each 
demonstrated their ability to settle their dif- 
ferences without having to call upon Govern- 
ment to act as a policeman or umpire. 

“Tt cannot be denied that many business firms 
have found satisfactory relationships wit 
unions, in fact with closed shop or union shop 
conditions. On the other hand, many firms seem 
to have more disturbed conditions when they 
entered into contractual relationships with their 
employees. Much of this arises out of unreason- 
able demands on the part of one or both parties 
involved. 


“Tt seems to me, a business and a trade union 
is as good as its leadership and no better. If 
collective bargaining implies transferring auth- 
ority to unions, there must be responsible union 
leadership, otherwise the risk is greater that 
the authority so transferred will not be wisely 
used. On the other hand. if a business lacks 
responsible leadership. authority is very often 
transferred more quickly, more completely, and 
perhaps without regard to the best interests of 
the employees, the public and the business itself. 

“Tf collective bargaining is here to stay, em- 
ployers should recognize its importance. They 
must learn to use collective bargaining machin- 
ery. They should become better acquainted with 
the terms of reference and the language used by 
trade unions. They should know what is meant 
by union security and a host of other terms. 
They should understand that intelligent nego- 
tiations require facts, not just a lot of gener- 
alizations. They should understand that back 
of all negotiations is always the potential use 
of force. Therefore, there should be a clear 
appreciation of the economic power possessed 
by each side. 

“In other words, I believe it is becoming 
increasingly more difficult for a company to 
follow a policy of isolation in the matter of its 
labour relations policies and practices. Em- 
ployers must know what the other fellow is 
doing, and must learn as much as they can 
about’ what unions are doing. 


Guarantee of Rights 


“The Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
guarantee certain rights to employees. They 
also guarantee certain rights to emvloyers. 
There are a great many points in between, 
which are not established as rights, ‘but which 
are left to either the Boards to determine or to 
employees and employers to work out them- 
selves. 

“Bmployers should know what their rights are 
under the regulations, but they should remem- 
ber that the rights are much like the right of 
free speech, which is not an absolute or un- 
qualified right, and_never has been so consid- 
ered. rather it has been regarded as a limited 
right. Freedom of speech is subject to such 
reasonable regulations as are necessary to pre- 
serve the public welfare. In my opinion. the 
Regulations do deny to employers the right to 
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exercise their freedom of speech in such a man- 
ner as to constitute interference with, or coer- 
cion of employees in the exercising of employees’ 
rights, guaranteed under the Regulations. The 
point I want to make is that the employer’s 
and the employees’ rights provided for in the 
Regulations are all limited rights. 

“There are bound to be situations where it is 
necessay for employers to appear before Gov- 
ernment boards, either the War Labour Boards 
or the Labour Relations Boards. It is my 
experience that too many employers do not take 
this matter seriously enough, especially at the 
Regional level. Employers should realize that 
they must win their cases in the Regional 
Boards. They must not depend upon appeals. 
It is true there is the right to appeal to the 
National Boards, but this right of appeal was 
not intended to be a second chance just because 
a union or an employer does not happen to like 
the decision. The right of appeal was estab- 
lished mainly to maintain some degree of uni- 
formity throughout Canada in the matter of 
interpretation and application of the regula- 
tions. 

“When employers present cases before the 
Boards, they should present their claims clearly, 
stating what they want and why they want it. 
They should avoid generalizations. It is not 
enough to say certain classifications are confi- 
dential and therefore should be excluded from 
the bargaining unit. The employer must make 
out a case as it applies to him, because occupa- 
tional classifications may be the same in name 
but frequently they cover quite different func- 
tions. In other words, what do the employees 
do that makes them confidential? 

“One of the most difficult problems for em- 
ployers and Labour Relations Boards to unravel 
is the attempt to reconcile the rights conferred 
upon ‘employees’ because of their employee 
status and the duties imposed upon them and 
other parts of. management, because of their 
concurrent ‘employer’ status. 


“The Regulations refer to confidential and/or 
the right to hire and discharge as tests for 
exclusion from employee status. In practice, 
the right to hire and discharge is usually 
centralized in an employment or _ personnel 
department, or is vested in a member of man- 
agement sometimes one to three levels above 
the foreman. It would appear then, that con- 
fidential will, in the majority of cases, be the 
basis of determining what. if any. levels of 
supervision are to be included in the bargaining 
unit, since the right to hire and discharge is 
rarely vested in the lower levels of supervision. 

“There is a great deal of pulling and hauling 
between management and unions, on the issue of 
foremen’s unions, or foremen being included in 
a common union with the workmen. 
to me this is a major problem for employers. 
Many foremen claim they are squeezed between 
management and the union of workers. They 
claim they are orphans, not recognized as part 
of management, and not fully accepted as em- 
ployees in their relationship with respect to 
unions. In consequence of this, foremen’s unions 
are taking root. 

“The question that springs from this is, what 
should the employers do about it? I believe 
the answer may be found by giving foremen 
and other segments of management a place in 
the sun. If you are not prepared to accept 
foremen and others as part of management, 
then such people will look to the unions for 
help. In my judgment, the answer is largely 
in the hands of the employers. 


MANPOWER AND LABOUR RELATIONS 


It seems : 
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Future of Collective Bargaining 


Dealing with the future of collective bar- 
gaining, Mr. Taylor expressed himself as 
follows: 


“T have been asked on a number of occasions 
to express an opinion as to where we are going 
with collective bargaining. My answer is always 
the same, ‘I don’t know.’ There are experi- 
ments going on around us. There are develop- 
ments which may be straws in the wind. Per- 
haps you can draw your own conclusions. For 
example, the trade union movement, particu- 
larly in the United States, appears to have 
three main stages, apart from the industrial vs. 
craft form of organization. 


(1) The fight for union recognition. 

(2) Union security. 

(3) Industry-wide bargaining (including mas- 
ter contracts in large organizations). 


“The fight for recognition, generally speaking, 
appears to be won by reason of legislation. the 
Wagner Act in the United States and the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations in Canada, 


which under certain conditions guarantees 
recognition. The union security issue is well 
advanced in the United States, with some 


6.000,000 workers covered by closed or union 
shop contracts, and many others under main- 
tenance of membership provisions. which is 
practically an established policy of the United 
States National War Labour Board. Industry- 
wide bargaining has taken root, as have master 
contracts covering all establishments of a par- 
ticular organization. The three stages overlap 
each other, in that all three are going on to 
some extent simultaneously. 

“In Canada, the union security issue has not 
been made a matter ‘of law. in the sense that 
any Board or agency can order it. On the other 
hand, it is not unlawful if mutually agreed 
upon. 

“The inclusion of sanctions in recent labour 
legislation in the United States and Canada 
may be an indication that Government now 
recognizes that authority cannot be separated 
from responsibility. 

“On the employer’s side there is a recognizable 
trend toward employers’ associations, organized 
for nurposes of collective bargaining. 

“The straws in the wind indicate that perhaps 
the pendulum is starting to swing in the 
onposite direction. Possibly the leaders of 
Government are beginning to realize that if 
satisfactory industrial relations are to prevail 
labour monopolies are not the answer. Full 
consideration must be given to ‘management 
security’ and the protection this phrase implies. 

“In closing, I want to leave this thought with 
you, which in fact repeats what I said earlier. 
f cases are presented to the administrative 
boards in a manner which does not state the 
issues clearly, which contain loose statements, 
or statements not supported by facts, or which 
introduce a lot of irrelevant material, the work 
of the boards is not only increased but the real 
issues may be lost in the maze of irrelevant 
material. Under these circumstances, neither 
the union representatives nor the emplover 
representatives on the boards can do as good a 
job as you and they would like to have done.” 


Foremen’s Unions ‘ 


Mr. W. A. Osbourne, General Manager, 
Babcock-Wilcox and Goldie-McCulloch Lim- 
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ited in referring to collective bargaining and 
foremen’s unions stated in part: 


~“T don’t think P.C. 1003 was ahead of its 
time. I think manufacturers generally are fully 
prepared to accept, in principle, collective bar- 
gaining, but I can quite visualize circumstances 
in' which they may have something to say about 
the method as distinct from the principle, and 
I think that they may have something to say, 
and should be allowed to say it, about the indis- 
criminate extension of collective bargaining to 
any and all of their employees who may qualify 
under the definition of employees under. the 
Order. 

“I was very glad indeed to hear Mr. Taylor 
refer to foremen’s unions. Under the definition 
of an employee, if a foreman has not got the 
right to hhire and fire, and if he is not employed 
in a confidential capacity, whatever that may be, 
then he is an employee within the meaning of 
P.C. 1003, and he is entitled to join a trade 
union. At the present time there are influences 
and activities under way to form and to promote 
foremen’s unions, which shall be actively con- 
nected with the international trade unions, and 
therefore in certain definitions of employee, the 
foreman should have the right to join such a 
union. 


“T am one who believes that a foreman is part 


- of management, that a foreman is responsible 


for interpreting information, transmitting the 
policy of management to his employees, and I 
believe, therefore, that he should be considered 
as part of management and not as an employee. 

“We cannot ignore the implications of the 
Detroit strike of foremen recently, but I think 
it should be said in favour of certain foremen, 
just as Mr. Taylor has said it, that if we sur- 
rounded the foreman with specialists and with 
functionaries who do most of his thinking for 
him—specialists in personnel, in time study, and 
in all other things pertaining to the running of 
a factory—if we permit these men to bypass 
the foreman and leave him little or no say or 
share in management, then I think we can 
expect him to take the attitude he sometimes 
does and to feel that he is caught between the 
devil and the deep blue sea. The cure for that 
rests with management. 

“But supposing that in spite of every effort 


_to build up the foreman’s prestige he is still 


open to persuasive influences and propaganda of 
outside interests that are perhaps not entirely 
disinterested, then are we, under P.C. 1003, to 
sit quietly by and. just let that go on without 
discussing it with the foreman? Or can we sit 
down with him and indulge in freedom of speech 
and tell the foreman how we feel about it with- 
out intimidation, without interference, without 
influence, but still pointing out to him that he 
is an essential part of management and that if 
he forms himself into trade unions he is in- 
evitably going into a system under which there 
must be divided allegiance between employer 
and union? 

“These are days in which any remarks on free 
enterprise on the right of the individual are 
liable to be misinterpreted or criticized but T 
respectfully submit to these gentlemen who are 


here. and who have done us the honour of com- 


ing here, that if this Order in Council on _col- 
lective bargaining is to achieve its objectives. 
which are set out in the preamble, then one of 
the cornerstones of that Order in Council and 
of its administration must be freedom of speech, 
not only for. the employee but for the employer 
in the matter of collective bargaining.” 
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Wartime Wages Control 


In introducing for discussion the Wartime 
Wages Control Orders, Mr. J. F. Marsh, 
Deputy Minister of Labour for Ontario, 
pointed out in a brief review of the legislation 
that the objective underlying the several wage 
control Orders in Council was “to control 
wage rates in all wartime. industrial and busi- 
ness enterprises throughout Canada.” By this 
means, he said, it was intended to gain a 
measure of control of commodity process and 
thus hamper the development of any infla- 
tionary movement. 

He pointed out that Canada was pioneering 
in wage control and outlined the process of 
administration through one national labour 
board and nine regional labour boards, one 
for each province. Without attempting “either 
to approve or condemn wage control’, the 
Ontario deputy minister left the subject open 
for discussion. 

The chairman of the session, Mr. C. W. 
Findlow, quoted figures, in which he indicated 
that there were now some 660,000 trade unions 
who were under the jurisdiction of two labour 
organizations—the C.C.L. and the T. and L.C. 
of Canada. He doubted if employers had a 
counterpart. 

“In suggesting that a counter organization 


- jigs necessary,” he said, “I am not submitting 


that its policy should be militant or that it 
should be organized to combat the other 
counterpart. But if we are to bring organized 
economy out of this complicated picture that 
we are now in the midst of, it is necessary that 
these first-line organizations be got under way 
now so that we can effect proper dealings with 
Congress, meet them, deal with the prob- 
Jems and reach a solution as to the future 
current problems as they arise.’ 

Mr. C. B. C. Scott of the Massey- eicea 
Company, and a former member of the 
Ontario Regional War Labour Board, urged 
employers not to “pass ‘the buck” to the 
Regional War ‘Labour Board when labour 
disputes occurred in their plants. Employers 
should refer disputes to the Board only after 
they had made earnest efforts to find solutions 
themselves. 

Following Mr. ° 


Scott’s, address, members 


raised a number of questions relative to the 


operation of wartime wages legislation... 

One questioner asked whether an industry 
must make application’to the Ontario Regional 
War Labour Board for permission to establish 
a vacation with pay under the Ontario (1944) 
Hours of Work and Holidays With Pay Act. 

Mr. J. F. Marsh, Deputy Minister of Labour 
for Ontario, replied that the Federal Govern- 
ment had taken cognizance of the Provincial 
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Act and by implication recognized it as not 
ultra vires. He stated further, that the infer- 
ence followed from this«that no application 


to the Ontario Regional War ‘Labour Board 


would be necessary if an employer followed 
the Ontario law exactly. 

Another questioner wanted to know if there 
was a way without giving names whereby in- 
formation as to the rates ‘approved by the 
Board could be made known to manufacturers. 
To this, Mr. Marsh replied that the Board felt 
it had no right to divulge the wage schedule 
of any employer to another employer without 
the consent of the first employer. However, 
the Board could disclose the rates currently 


paid in a locality for the various occupations 


without divulging names. 

Still another questioner referred to the posi- 
tion of an employer who could not afford to 
grant holidays with pay and asked to what 
penalty would such an employer be sub- 
jected. . 

Mr. Marsh in his reply stated that there 
was no penalty written in the Act which would 
apply to anyone violating provisions for holi- 
days with pay. The penalty is left entirely 
to the courts in case of prosecution. 

Brigadier James Mess, Deputy Adjutant 
General, addressed the conference on what 
he termed “the most vital problem of the 
moment” recruiting for the armed services. 
He outlined the task he had undertaken of 
obtaining volunteers for overseas service from 
among civilians, the N.R.M.A. personnel, and, 
for women, from the C.W.A.C: He urged in- 
dustrialists to re-assess their labour situations, 
to see if deferments could be further reduced 
and to make sure~that all employees had 
cleared themselves with the armed services. 


President Lane on Manpower 


In his annual review of the activities of the 
Association, the retiring President, Mr. 
F. P. L. Lane, commented on the manpower 
situation as follows: 

“At the close of his address in the House of 
Commons on April 28, 1944, the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, said 
that the task of National Selective Service 
will be: 


“First, to provide the required men for the 
armed services; second, to meet the labour needs 
of agriculture; third, to place in employment 
men discharged from the armed forces; fourth, 
to meet, as they develop, the urgent needs of 
certain key industries; fifth, to place men laid 
off as a result of changes in munition production 
schedules as quickly and efficiently as possible. 

““Over the next year it appears that the 
general shortage of manpower will continue, yet 
there will be in certain localities at certain 
periods areas of local, though temporary unem- 
ployment. This is inevitable in a changing war 
economy.’ 


MANPOWER AND LABOUR RELATIONS 


“by the co-operation of 


, 
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Collective Bargaining, Conciliation and 
Arbitration of Disputes 


_ “The industrial relations 
in the minds of employers in wartime is how 
to ensure employer-employee relations that wil] 
keep production at a maximum. To: this end, 
1t is all-important that strikes, stoppages, slow. 
downs and disturbances of all kinds should be 
eliminated. Now that a Dominion labour code, 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, has 
been promulgated, employers are doing their 
utmost to make the new system work, that is, 
the new system of collective bargaining through 
representatives chosen by the employees con- 
cerned, whether trade unions or independent 
organizations, and the complementary system of 
conciliation and arbitration of disputes. Manu- 
facturers naturally hope that the new system 
will work better than its predecessor; they feel, 
however, that it can hardly be expected to do 
so unless firmness and consistency are shown in 
its administration, and the prescribed penalties 
are applied, regardless of which side to the 
dispute is at fault. : 


question uppermost 


Wage, Salary and Price Control 


“Manufacturers are ag convinced as ever of 
the wisdom of the Government’s policy of pre- 
venting disastrous inflation by maintaining ceil- 
ings on prices and on wages and salaries. They 
realize that these two ceilings stand or fall 
together, and that they can only be maintained 
government, employers 
and employees, producers and consumers, in 
fact all the elements in the community. This 
question assumes increasing importance as we 
get nearer the end of the war, for the reason 
that inflationary prices in the post-war period 
would have a very disturbing effect on .the 
whole population, as they would tend greatly to 
restrict employment at a time when, from every 
point of view, it is essential that employment 
should be kept at a maximum. 


Manufacturers and Social Security 


“Manufacturers have taken note of the far- 
reaching proposals that have been put forward 
in recent months for a very elaborate extension 
of our existing social security measures. These 
new proposals are sometimes spoken of as de- 
signed to provide social security or protection 
against sickness, accident, unemployment and 
old age. In considering these far-reaching pro- 
posals, manufacturers have in mind that we 
already have in Canada well-established systems 
of workmen’s compensation and unemployment 
insurance. We have also had for some seventeen 
years a system of old age pensions, which, it is 
true, cannot be regarded as very satisfactory, 
since it is based on the non-contributory, deserv- 
ing-poor principle, instead of the contributory, 
‘all-in’ principle which has long been recognized 
as the sounder of the two. As regards the pro- 
posed new system of health insurance, manu- 
facturers are very much interested; many of 
the larger firms have instituted private health 
insurance schemes; and manufacturers generally 
are sympathetic to the idea of steps being taken 
to improve the health of the community at large 
by proper preventive and curative _measures. 
The question in their minds, however, is whether 
the only national scheme put forward up to the 
present is not out of line in respect of cost 
with their experience in connection with their 
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private schemes, and whetlier there is available 
anything approaching the hospital facilities or 
the number of doctors or nurses that would be 
required, if the proposed scheme were inaugu- 
rated in the near future. 

“Ag regards the new social security pro- 
ram generally, the question is whether we in 
anada should not build on what we have 
already, which in certain fields, for example, 
workmen’s compensation, unemployment insur- 
ance, child welfare, is as good as anything in the 
world, and add to it, in the light of our special 
Canadian conditions, instead of trying to trans- 
plant to Canadian soil systems which have been 
built up in response to the needs of countries 
where conditions are different from ours.” 


Social Security 


“Social Security” was the general theme 
considered at the final session of the Confer- 
ence. Mr. E. R. Complin presided and the 
first speaker was the Hon. D-. R. P. Vivian, 
Minister of Health for Ontario. He discussed 
the question of “Health as Part of the Social 
Security Program”. He stated that many 
Canadian industrialists were keenly interested 
in the health of their employees, pointing out 


that more than 300 doctors are employed’ 


either as full or part time physicians in indus- 
trial plants in Canada, and that over 60 
physicians are conducting physical examina- 
tions of workers on a fee basis for those in 
plants of less than 1,000 employees. However, 
in 70 per cent of the factories with over 200 
employees there were 200,000 men and 74,000 
women with no organized health service, other 
than first aid for accidents. 

In developing a program for the prevention 
of illness the first consideration must be in the 
public - health field, Dr. Vivian asserted. 
Recent amendments to the Ontario Public 
Health Act provided for a full time com- 
munity health service through the medium 
of municipalities. He claimed that much 
effective work had been done in industry by 
the inspectors under the Factory Act who 
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work with the Division of Industrial Hygiene 
but that this awaits further development. The 
speaker emphasized that no amount of in- 
spection can take the place of active interest 
in health measures by both employees and 
employers. 

Dr. Harris McPhedran, President of the 
Canadian Medical Association, spoke on the 
attitude of the Association towards health 
insurance. He indicated that the Association 
went on record at its January meeting “as in 
favour of the principle of contributory health 
insurance” with two stipulations: 


(1) that the plan secure the development 
and provision of the highest standards of 
health services, both preventive and curative, 
and 

(2) that it be fair both to the insured and 
those rendering the service. 


Other subjects and speakers were as fol- 
lows: 


“Social Protection of the People’—Dr. Char- 
lotte Whitton, M.A., O.B.E.; 


“Rehabilitation Program for Men in the 
Forces” —W. S. Woods, Associate Deputy Min- 
ister, Department of Pensions and National 
Health; 

The International Labour Conference on 
Demobilization and Rehabilitation—P. Wael- 
broeck, Assistant Director, International 
Labour Office; 

“Actuarial Basis of the Proposed National 
Health Act”’—H. H. Wolfenden, Consulting 
Actuary and Statistician; 

“Canada and Immigration”’—Watson Kirk- 
connel, Professor of English, McMaster Uni- 
versity ; 

“Budgeting the Cost of Medical Care on 4 
Non-Profit Basis”—Dr. J. A. Hannah, Director, 
Associated Medical Services. 
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Notes of Current Interest 





The undertaking of a study 


Study of of international trade com- 
international binations and their relation- 
trade ship to Canadian interests, 
combinations was announced by _ the 


Minister of Labour, Hon- 
ourable Humphrey Mitchell, in the House 
of Commons on July 24. 

The study,is being made under the direction 
of Mr. F. A. McGregor, Commissioner of the 
Combines Investigation Act, in consultation 
with members of the Advisory Committee on 
Economic Policy. 

Discussing the study, the Minister quoted 
a letter he had written to Mr. McGregor on 
May 22, as follows: 


Problems relating to international trade com- 
binations such as international cartels and 
international patent arrangements have assumed 
great significance because of the possible effect 
of such arrangements on employment and 
domestic and foreign trade. Already inter- 
national discussions on the expert level have 
brought forward proposals on which we are not 
as yet in a position to give an informed 
judgment. 

No comprehensive study has been made in 
Canada of the various aspects of the problems 
involved and no steps have been taken to 
assemble information which will be necessary 
before sound conclusions can be reached. Ques- 
tions in regard to international trade com- 
binations are continually being raised and no 
time should be lost in gathering adequate 
information as to the character and activities 
of international trade combinations and in 
considering possible measures of control. 

As there is no legislation in Canada which 
applies to international cartels as such it is 
highly desirable that study be given in advance 


to existing Canadian legislation in regard to 


trade combinations in their general aspects and 
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to what further measures might be adopted 
to deal specifically with international trade 
combinations. 

Preliminary discussions on the relationship 
of cartel problems to other post-war economic 
problems have already taken place with officers 
of the Department of External Affairs, members 
of the Advisory Committee on Economic Policy 
anon Oblers "os et 

What is here suggested is a study rather than 
a public inquiry. Its objective should be to 
secure basic information on which _ suitable 
government policy might later be based and in 
this respect would be in contrast to specific 
investigations to secure evidence of alleged 
offences. At various stages in the course of the 
inquiry it would be desirable to discuss with 
members of the Economic Advisory Committee 
the information obtained and recommendations 
suggested. In general I suggest that the study 
might proceed along the following lines:— 

Study the nature and operations of inter- 
national trade combinations in relation to 
Canadian interests and the measures which 
exist for their control. Such a study would 
include international patent arrangements. The 
committee should endeavour to find out to what 
extent policies followed by such trade com- 
binations have affected employment or_ the 
operations of business enterprises in Canada or 
may affect them in the future. Attention should 
also be given to the effects of such arrangements 
on Canadian import and export trade and 
possible effects in the post-war period. 

Study the extent to which activities of such 
international trade combinations are affected 
by existing Canadian legislation and what 
further measures may be necessary to safeguard 
the public interest. In this phase of the study 
consideration should be given to the possibilities 
of international collaboration in the control of 
cartels. 

Study the relationships that may exist 
between international and domestic trade com- 
binations, and make recommendations of_neces- 
sary changes in existing legislation affecting 
combinations of either type. 
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Employment The table below shows the was 180-5 at June 1 and 178-2 at May 1 as 
and industrial latest statistics available compared with 181-2 at June 1, 1943, and 
statistics reflecting industrial condi- 113-1 at June 1, 1939. The 14,603 establish- 


tions in Canada. 


ments reporting to the Bureau showed a total 


After five months of decline, the figures of working force of 1,821,490 at June 1 which 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics show at was 1-3 per cent greater than at May 1. The 
June 1 an increase in industrial employment. total weekly wages and salaries paid to these 
The increase was decidedly below-average for employees declined from the previous month 
June 1 in the years since 1920. The index by 0-1 per cent to $57,950,073 for the pay- 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official statistics except where noted) 





1944 1943 
July June May July June May 
Employment Imdex............ (OH EARL 183-5 178-2 183-7 181-2 178-2 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
UNION MEMES 684 wie vss were ae (2) Os (caallcs spt 0's a ctor IIMs, Seren eines 0-6 0-7 1-0 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 
DPayTolls Wh. CBee Ie Oe, (Sy hos eee eae ee 146-0 146-2 145-5 143-4 139-6 
Per capita weekly earnings...... Si ae ter Ut Ss 31-81 32-26 30-97 30-93 30-59 
Prices, Wholesale Index......... (2) 162-5 102-5 102-5 100-1 99-6 99-3 
Cost of Living Index........... ( 119-0 119-0 119-2 118-8 118-5 118-1 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... 63))) (hy as ala ere eras 176-4 176-7 147-8 158-8 162-7 
Retail sales adjusted index....(5) (4)}.............. 170-0 169-1 155-4 155-5 154-4 
Wholesalesalesi. 2 evi. Been (A) hee aaa baked, 190-3 195-2 170-8 174-3 163-6 
Common stocks index............ (4) 186-5 83-7 79-9 91-0 86-3 83-7 
Preferred stocks index........... (Ay eee GA 122-2 118-5 117-3 113-3 110-1 
Bond yields, Dominion index.... (4) {97-0 97-0 97-2 97-3 97-3 97-3 
Phys.cai Volume of Busimess 
UTE. CUI a UU (SS OREO RR EL 238-8 241-8 236-3 232-4 231-8 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... (OIG Raa Aaa 266-8 272-3 270-2 267-2 267-8 
Mineral Proruction........... (G3) Sian Gc te eee 225-5 238-8 253-3 245-4 285-0 
Mamnutaenurim gyi. be ahasiiane OME od de on 292-2 297-3 284-8 285-6 286-8 
WONSUUCTION UM, men. (iy teen Tee cis) aaa 111-8 109-2 69-+5 73-6 91-3 
Hlectrie powers...) 0.2 .050) a (yee tate oes tence, 160-2 165-0 167-3 161-6 161-6 
DISTRIBUTION. |. e/es oak. bees {eet RRR Necto ats tae lita os ' 180-8 178-6 166-1 160-5 157-2 
CarlogGi ngs, ) eek) te rey A CD pk Oe 155-5 159-6 148-0 147-0 142-5 
Tons carried, freight......... CANINE oe bey )e Lod baz 224-4 221-3 187-7 201-4 191-7 
Trade, external, excluding gold. $ ].............. 498,465, 157 529, 887, 430 457, 469,956 397, 898, 714 407,700,215 
Tmports, €xclagine Bold... adc needa eros sete suse 152,478, 301 159, 038, 099 150, 883, 194 146, 761, 768 154,393, 414 
Exports, excluding gold.......... $ 278,713,000} 348,158,277; 368,356,855 303, 644, 968} 249,282,362 250, 606, 911 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNLSES Deets dita: bon secon $ | 4,733, 462,000] 5,219,352,000) 6,652,617,362]|} 4,405,946,075] 4,349,608, 534] 5,423,710, 780 
Bank notes in circulation....... St Pee na cle een IP taal as FS 837, 200, 000 693, 600, 000 674, 800, 000 687, 500, 000 
Bank deposits in savings......... Sales Mee ya: 2, 194,544,178) 2,098, 865,155]} 1,825, 709,365] 1,782,136,499] 1, 732,289,784 
Bae loans, commerical, etc..... Spt (ae ie) i a 1,060, 775,469} 1,117,464, 938]| 1,133,154,482) 1,147,522, 832] 1,153,505, 824 
ailway— 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
CATE cette oe (7) 285, 762 287,105 282, 760 268, 477 271,493 262,095 
Canadian National Railways 
operating revenues........... Disltey, har. rs MARAE |S nce OMe ye 382,188,400 35, 535, 000 34, 839, 400 32,970, 200 
operating expenses........... 1 A LGA a ak vn? a Ea oc ETE 25,900, 880 27,969, 000 26, 693, 334 25,338, 858 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
trafic earings 2. fo se) ee + i een ah aire al aa 26, 656, 986 27,316, 649 26, 642, 582 24,698,217 24, 205, 061 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
operating expenses, all lines.. $ |.............. 22,118, 529 22, 846, 290 22) Glee oD 20,276,780 19,891, 648 
Steam railways, freight in 
PAGOULIOM OSH ti pkais @ kOe ee Mee Mes cf dics Serre ei etele 5, 768, 503,000!) 5,515,000,000} 5,610,761,000) 5,459, 854, 000 
Building permits....... Sphere irc! | Wen A ote 14, 274,590 17, 838, 508 9, 843, 479 8, 070, 727 8, 663, 882 
Contracts awarded........... (8) : 32,228, 100 37,315, 400 31,694, 500 16,166, 900 20,478, 700 23,486, 900 
Mineral production— 
PTT OTe OR SLi AR ly ene HONS) Mee tal. Mok! 161, 899 175, 207 151,369 147, 889 154, 746 
Steel ingots and castings...... HONS seoav es eke cfs 240,750 263,431 250, 508 239, 501 QT fad, 
MCV OcAUL OY Seiseeptaas ei cerns ss ovens COTES Men Sec OM 17,906 15,876 21,408 18,151 17,971 
OL melt, ome pews CR drag be OUNCES! 2 pains eee 239,916 256, 837 292,561 326,611 313,396 
OCGA reece Tene aioe tons|\apeee toe a 1,234,191 1, 289, 723 1,365, 648 1,346, 851 1,317, 704 
Timber scaled in British 
Columbian. eae eee SECA SS ae 315,661,196}  264,000,535]]. 296,333,274] 268,535,286] 270,880,566 
Hloursproduction .o..e4e ee e.. < bbls: |syer-nvaaiscas: 1,870,349 1,962, 264 1,945, 128 1,855, 461 2,099, 996 
Footwear production. . ty tose SOARS | 57, ded coh U RRSP oy anc 8,037, 239 3,200, 891 2, 848, 408 2,830,719 3,008, 030 
Output of central electric 
SUAPIONS ce a weenie cree Mea in OU beatin ve bar cin ae 3,325, 525,000] 3,584,515, 000]| 3,411,697,000} 3,362,679, 000) 3,511, 201, 000 
Sales of insurance............... Sp ets Praeaaar 53,569,000 52, 857, 000 50, 277, 000 51,727,000 49, 023, 000 
Newsprint production.......... tons 244, ae 246, 864 262, 467 262, pe 257, Bag 254, 050 








* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of are tbas price $1.00 per year. 


+ Week ended July 27, 1944 


() Base, 1926=100. (2) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. (3) Base, June, 1941=100. (4) Base, 1935- 
1989=100. (5) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. (8) Notes in the hands of the public (7) Figure for 
four weeks ended July 29, 1944 and corresponding previous periods. (8) Maclean’s Building Review. 
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week ending June 1. The decline is due 
largely to the loss of working time occasioned 
by the observance of Victoria Day and partly 
to the seasonal increase in the employment 
of casual workers at lower rates of pay. Per 
capita weekly earnings receded from $32.26 
at May 1 to $31.81 at June 1. 


There was a further but smaller contraction 
in employment in manufacturing as a whole, 
most of which took place in iron and steel, 
non-ferrous metals and textiles. Mining 
declined also while logging, communications, 
transportation, services and trade increased. 
The greatest gain took place in construction, 
with highway construction increasing con- 
siderably more than building and railway 
construction. 


The index of the physical volume of 
business receded in June to 2388-8 from the 
relatively high level of 241-8 in the preceding 
month. This compares with 232-4 in June, 
1943. Mineral production, manufacturing and 
electric power production averaged lower in 
June. The indexes for construction and for 
the distribution of goods recorded increases. 


The index of the physical volume of busi- 
ness for the first six months of 1944 averaged 
5-1 per cent higher than for the similar period 
in 1943. In the same comparison, the index 
of industrial production averaged 2:8 per cent 
higher and the index of employment 0-3 per 
cent higher; mineral production was 38-1 per 
cent higher and mining employment 1-9 per 
cent lower; manufacturing production 3-3 per 
cent higher and manufacturing employment 
1-1 per cent higher; construction contracts 
awarded and building permits issued were 49°6 
and 75-2 per cent higher, respectively, and 
construction employment 25-5 per cent lower. 
Also in the same comparison, export trade 
increased 38-4 per cent, import trade 2-9 per 
cent, carloadings 9:7 per cent, wholesale prices 
4-4 per cent and the cost of living 1-2 per 
cent. Bank debits expanded 17:5 per cent and 
the circulating media 21-9 per cent. 

Employment in Canadian coal mines for 
the first half of this year averaged 25,720 as 
compared with 24,293 for the first half of 
1943. In comparison, production for the first 
six months averaged 1,397,782 tons in 1944 
and 1,482,858 tons in 1948. 


A revision has been made 
of the Post-Discharge Re- 
establishment Order. This 
Order sets forth the bene- 
fits payable to discharged 
members of the Armed 
Forces to facilitate their re-establishment in 
civil life. (L.G., June, 1944, p. 698; May, 
1943, p. 587.) 


Revision of 
Post-Discharge 
Re-establishment 
Order 
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The revision is made by Order in Council 
P.C. 5210, July 138, 1944. It brings together 
recent amendments, and re-words the provi- 
sions of the Order in simpler language. The 
revised text is available from the Department 
of Pensions and National Health, Ottawa. 


On page 1019 of this issue appears an article 
describing the actual procedure through 
which veterans in Canada are being assisted 
in re-establishing themselves in civilian life. 


By a recent Order in Coun- 
cil, Judge J. C. A. Cameron 
of Belleville, Ontario, has 
been appointed Alternate 
¢ Chairman of the National 
appointed War Labour Board. 

The Order provides that the Alternate 
Chairman “shall preside over the National 
War Labour Board in the absence of the 
Chairman and for such purpose shall be a 
member of the said Board and shall have the 
voting rights of the Chairman thereof”, but 
that he shall not have a vote at any meeting 
of the Board when the Chairman is present. 

The Order in Council in its preamble ex- 
plains that the appointment of an Alternate 
Chairman is for the purpose of expediting the 
business of the Board when the Chairman. is 
absent. 


Alternate 

Chairman of 
National War 
Labour Board 


The same Order in Council provides that 
the Vice-Chairman of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board shall not have a vote at any 
meeting of that Board when the Chairman is 
present. 


A recent strike of the em- 





Strike of ployees of the Montreal 
employees of Tramways Company ended 
Montreal when an Order in Council 
Tramways was passed appointing two 
Company controllers to take over the 
properties of the company Ao ! 
(for a sixty-da eriod) and making it_the® . 
duty of the employees to return to work.°© * 


An account of the background of this dispute,? 7 ~? 


including the reports of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and the text of the Order, appears on 
page 971 of this issue. 

Commenting on the Order in the House of 
Commons, the Minister of Labour declared: 

“T need scarcely say that the Government 
has taken this action in the public interest. 
A continuation of the strike might well result 
in grave injury in two ways: further great 
inconvenience to the population of the district 
of Montreal in not having local transportation 
facilities, and, war production, already seri- 
ously threatened, increasingly impaired if the 
strike continued. 
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“The interests of employees and employer 
involved in the strike are decidedly secondary 
to the public welfare and convenience. The 
issue is not of sufficient importance to warrant 
a strike in wartime. 

“T want to make this point clear: the action 
of the Government is not to be understood as 
lending support to the proposition that it 
intends to compel any worker to relinquish 
freedom of choice as to the union which he 
wishes to join, nor should the action be con- 
strued as any departure whatever from the 
principles laid down in the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, which provide that 
employees and employer have freedom of 
contractual collective bargaining. 


“The public of Montreal are to be con- 
gratulated on the calm way in which they 
have accepted the inconvenience due to the 
strike and for readily accommodating them- 
selves to the situation resulting therefrom.” 


Reciprocal arrangements 
Threshing outfits have been made between 
given special the United States and 
border crossing Canada, permitting grain 
arrangements threshing outfits of each 


country to cross the border 
freely and to work in the other country, 
according to an announcement made by the 
Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, on July 2. 

Under the special arrangements certain 
border crossing formalities were temporarily 
suspended from July 7, to permit the 
exchange of threshing equipment and crews 
between Canada’s Prairie Provinces and 
adjacent western States of the United States. 


Canadian threshing outfits may remain in 
the United States until September 15 under 
this season’s arrangement. United States 
machines and crews may enter Canada when 
their services are required, but may not 
remain longer than December 31. In their 
announcement of the plan, the Governments 
of both countries point out that similar 
arrangements were in operation during the 
last two years, and will continue for the 
duration. 


The agreement takes account of the fact 
that the grain harvesting in the United States 
is earlier, as a rule, than in Canada, and that 
not only will the Canadian crews be back 
here for harvesting, but that American crews 
will also be entering Canada when needed. 

The Minister explained that the negotia- 
tions had involved the co-operation of the 
Immigration Branch and the Dominion and 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture. 
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The Dominion Bureau of 


Index of Statistics cost-of-living 
cost of living index for July 38, 1944, 
unchanged remained unchanged at 

119:0. Price increases 


within the food group were balanced by 
declines in the fuel and lighting, and the 
homefurnishings and services groups. Sub- 
stantial advances in quotations for potatoes, 
lamb and the higher quality cuts of beef, 
and lesser ones for carrots and eggs were 
mainly responsible for a rise in the food index 
from 131-1 in June to 132-0 in July. Poorer 
quality cuts of beef and prices of cabbage 
averaged lower. The fuel and lghting index 
dropped from 112-5 to 108-9 following general 
reductions in domestic electricity rates within 
the Province of Quebec and: scattered decreases 
in Prince Edward Island, (New Brunswick, and 
Ontario. Minor declines for cleaning supplies 
reduced the homefurnishings and _ services 
index from 118:4 to 118-3. Other group 
indexes remained unchanged, rentals at 111-9, 
clothing at 121-5, and miscellaneous items at 
109-0. After adjustment to the base August, 
1939 as 100:0 the index was 118-1 at July 3. 


British co-operators are 
Centenary celebrating this year the 
of the centenary of the founding 
co-operative of the “Rochdale Equitable 
movement Pioneers Co-operative 


Society”—generally regarded 
as the founders of consumers’ co-operation 
in its modern form. 


The New Statesman and Nation in its issue 
of June 24 points out that from this humble 
origin, “over the past century, consumers’ 
co-operation has spread around the world, 
establishing itself strongly in almost every 
developed country.” 


It is recalled that “a world survey recently 
published by the International Labour Office* 
recorded a total of 143,000,000 co-operators in 
the five continents, organized into 810,000 
societies”. Of this total, 9,000,000 are mem- 
bers of co-operative stores in the British Isles 
—“well over one-quarter of the total con- 
suming public in Great Britain”. From the 
point of view of the number of societies and 
total membership in any one country, Russia 
takes the lead with 286,595 societies and a 
membership of 60,380,000. Prior to the war, 
the co-operatives had made extensive progress 
in most of the other leading countries of 
Europe, as well as in Asia, America, and to 
a lesser degree in Oceania and Africa. How- 
ever, Germany has in recent years dis- 
countenanced the movement, not only at 





* Co-operative Organizations and Post-War Relief, 
Montreal, 1944. 
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home, but in all the occupied countries, and 
their present status is to some extent 
problematical. 


It is stated in the I.L.0. report that certain 
leaders in British public life have “urged 
study of co-operatives as a possible pattern 
of post-war reconstruction”. In trade union 
circles also, “the opinion has been expressed 
that the co-operative movement is well 
adapted to play a useful part in the tasks 
of post-war reconstruction”. It is noteworthy 
too, that the National Rural Life Conference, 
held in June, 1943, in the United States, 
“proposed the rehabilitation of the co-opera- 
tives of all countries of the world,” with a 
view to organizing post-war relief programs 
“on a co-operative basis, so that relief will 
not pauperize, but will contribute to self-help 
activities on the part of those so assisted.” 


Reorganization of the Joint 
Industrial Council of the 


Joint industrial 
. printing industry was put 


council in 


British printing forward in a report on 
industry post-war planning by the 

Printing and Allied Trades 
Federation. Formed in 1919, incorporating 


features of both the Whitley Report of 1917 
and of a “betterment scheme” proposed by 
a committee of employers and workers in the 
trade, the Joint Industrial Council has 70 
members, 35 from the British Federation of 
Master Printers and the Newspaper Society 
and 35 from trade unions affiliated to the 
Printing and Kindred Trades Federation. It 
considers a wide range of subjects of mutual 
interest but negotiation of wages is carried 
on by the unions and employers’ associations 
as before. Committees established by the 
council deal with such matters as finance, 
organization, conciliation, health, fair prices, 
unemployment and apprenticeship. District 
committees have executive power only over 
their particular area. In case of a local 
dispute, no strike or lockout may take place 
until the dispute has been referred to the 
district committee or to a conciliation com- 
mittee of the Joint Industrial Council. One 
factor which has contributed to the success 
of the council is that national agreements on 
wages and hours had been made before the 
council was formed. 


As a measure to strengthen the J. I. C. the 
report suggests that all collective agreements 
should be submitted to the committee of the 
J. I. C. and registered as standard agreements. 
All employers and employees would be 
registered with the council and no union or 
union member would try to impede produc- 
tion in a registered firm so long as this 
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relationship continued. Employers would be 
able to select their own registered employees 
while registered employees would be required 
to withdraw their labour from a deregistered 
firm. Standard selling prices and wages would 
be subject to the approval of an independent 
board. These proposals have been advanced 
by the union for the council’s consideration. 


Two new Orders providing 
for increased safety, health 
and welfare in certain types 
of factories have been made 
recently by the British 
Minister of Labour and National Service 
under the authority of the Defence (General) 
Regulations, 1939. 


The Factories (Testing of Aircraft Engines, 
Carburettors and Other Accessories) Order, 
made on April 25, 1944, and to come into 
operation on August 1, applies to all factories 
in which the testing of aircraft engines, 
carburettors or other accessories is carried on. 
It imposes on the occupiers of factories, and 
on other persons where appropriate, require- 
ments for minimizing the risk of fire and 
explosions, including provision of proper 
drainage arrangements for the escape of 
gasoline fumes, the use of flame-proof elec- 
trical apparatus and fire-proof protection in 
testing rooms, means of escape in case of fire, 
fire-extinguishing equipment and prohibition 
of smoking and the use of open flames. 
~The Patent Fuel Manufacture (Health and 
Welfare) Order of April 27, provides for the 
observance in patent fuel works of certain 
requirements with respect to ventilation, 
suppression of dust, washing facilities and 
clothing accommodation, eating-places, medical 
supervision and examination, and the protec- 
tion of the employees’ eyes and skin. It 
came into operation on May 1 except for the 
provisions necessitating structural changes 
which will not come into force until August 1. 


New factory 
orders 
in Britain 


The Committee on the 
Report on Herring Industry in Britain, 
British appointed in 1942 to review 


the position of the indus- 
try, has published a report 
which includes a section on labour conditions 
in the industry and plans for improving them. 


While the first necessity is for a minimum 
wage, a scheme of social insurance should 
also be worked out to cover fishermen and 
shore workers. The appointment of a joint 
industrial council is recommended to carry 
out these proposals. It is suggested that 
levies on the industry may also be necessary 
to obtain funds to finance these projects. 


herring industry 
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Laws prohibiting discrimina- 
Women’s tion in the rate of pay 
equal pay laws because of sex became 
in New York effective in Illinois and 
and Illinois New “Yorks! on? Sul v1, 
making a total of five 


States with such legislation. 

The New York law applies to all women 
in any industry or employment except 
domestic servants, farm labourers or employees 
in non-profit institutions which are operated 
exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary or educational purposes. The 
measure specifies that “a differential in pay 
between 
factors other than sex shall not constitute 
discrimination within the meaning of this 
section”. This provision, according to the 
law’s sponsor, was designed to cover situa- 
tions where a woman replaces a man whose 
value was based on knowledge acquired 
during long service. The State Commis- 
sioner of Labour has set up an Advisory 
Equal Pay Committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of labour, industry and the public, 
to consider the problems involved in relation 
to job analysis, standards and the education 
of employers and employees on the subject. 

The Illinois law was passed a year ago. 
It prohibits the payment by any employer 
employing six or more males and females in 
the manufacture of any article of different 
rates to men and women except when based 
on a difference of seniority, experience, train- 
ing, skill, services performed (whether regu- 
larly or occasionally), availability for other 
operation, or any other reasonable classifica- 
tion except difference in sex. 


The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics at Washington 
has recently completed the 
first part of a study on the 
effects of the lengthened 
work-week in six metal-working plants operat- 
ing in wartime under two or more different 
schedules of hours. One of the case studies 
has been completed and the findings, together 
with tentative conclusions on the other cases, 
are covered in the June issue of the Monthly 
Labour Review. 

So far the Bureau’s study shows that when 
the work schedule is lengthened absenteeism 
tends immediately to shoot up. In one case 


Effects of 
long working 
hours in U.S.A. 


the absentee rate varied little under a five-. 


day and six-day week, so long as the work 
day was only eight hours. But when the 
daily hours were increased to nine and a half, 
even though the five-day week was restored, 
absenteeism nearly doubled. 

On the relation of accidents to hours of 
work, the data collected thus far are frag- 
mentary. One case, however, showed that 
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injuries uncer a fifty-eight hour week were 
twice as great as those under a forty-eight 
hour week. 

With regard to production, the study finds 
that over an extended period hourly produc- 
tion cropped on a schedule of more than 
forty hours. This result may be explained in 
part by the fact that when daily hours go 
beyond eight, the mid-week production peak 
is usually eliminated. Under the eight-hour, 
five-day week, the hourly output of employees 
actually at work was found highest on 
Wednesdays and Thursdays. When hours 
were raised to ten a day, but the five-day 
week retained, one day’s production was 
about the same as another. When a sixth 
day was added, the entire level of production 
dropped. 

Persons employed in their 
Federal control own homes on articles to 
of homework be shipped across State 
in United States boundaries are, with respect 

to wage rates, within the 
scope of the minimum ratio fixed under the 
Fair Labour Standards Act, 1938. 

The Administrator of the Act is directed 
to stipulate any conditions he _ considers 
necessary in order to prevent the circum- 
vention or evasion of the minimum rate or 
other provisions of the Act, or of any wage- 
order. Under this authority he may place 
restrictions on home-work on articles covered 
by a wage-order. Up to the end of June, 
1944, six orders prohibiting home-work in 
certain industries, with some exceptions, were 
issued after public hearings. These were: the 
manufacture of jewelry, knitted outerwear, 
women’s apparel, gloves and mittens, buckles 
and buttons, and handkerchiefs. By an order 
of June 26 the embroideries industry was 
added. 

An article in the June issue of the United 


States Monthly Labour Review outlining the 


history of home-work legislation in the 
United States, points out that:a sharp dis- 
tinction is made between work at home based 
on skill in a particular handicraft, and hand 
or machine-work which can be done equally 
well or better in a factory. In addition, the 
orders permit, by certificate, work at home by 
any person who is unable to take up factory 
work because of age or physical or mental 
infirmity, or because he is needed at home to 
attend to an invalid. 


The U.S. Court of Appeals 


Threat of for the District of Columbia 
employer to distinguished in a recent” 
withhold benefits ruling between statements 


ruled illegal an employer may legiti- 
mately make in the period 
before a National Labour Relations Board 


‘election among his employees and statements 
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that are “coercive in nature, constituting 
interference.” 

The question arose in connection with an 
appeal from a decision of the N Taka buy oy 
which a company was held to be guilty of 
interference with the self-organization of its 
employees, because of its conduct in the 
pre-election period. 

As a means of convincing the employees 
that the union was unnecessary, the company 
had issued a letter listing the benefits it 
offered the employees and appealing to their 
gratitude for these benefits. Such a letter, 
the court held, was legitimate on the part 
of the company, but efforts made, with the 
help of supervisors, to suggest that the liberal 
labour policy would be lost if the union was 
organized, were ruled by the court as definitely 
coercive. 

The court differed with the N.L.R.B., how- 
ever, in its contention that the company was 
guilty of an unfair labour practice in granting 
a general wage increase during the organizing 
campaign in order to forestall union success. 
Such conduct, the court held, cannot be 
deemed interference. 


According to articles in the 
A.F.L. and C.I.O. New York Herald Tribune 


agree on for duly) (20) anGin.2o,; te 
seniority formula American Federation of 
for war veterans Labour and the Congress 


in United States of Industrial Organizations, 
after negotiating with the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, have concluded an 
agreement concerning preferential treatment 
for veterans of the present war upon their 
return to civilian life. 

The agreement is embodied in a general 
statement of policy of the labour groups on 
post-war relations with veterans, and while it 
will not be binding on individual unions, the 
AFL. and C.1.0. will recommend its adoption 
by their member unions. 

The policy agreed upon is reported to cover 
the following points:— 

(1) Seniority rights should be granted to 
returning veterans on the basis of one month’s 
seniority credit for each month in the armed 
services since September 1, 1940. Applicable 
in unions where work assignments are based 
on length of service, seniority should be 
extended to cover men who were not 
employed before entering military service and 
those who worked, but were not union 
members. 

(2) Qualified, skilled veterans should be 
entitled to union membership at pre-war 
initiation fees and current dues rates. 

(3) Disabled veterans unable to take over 
their former jobs should be given considera- 
tion for any other work by their old employer. 


14828—2 
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Under this policy it would be possible for 
a young man who served in the army or navy 
of the United States and who has had no 
previous experience or union membership, to 
receive full credit for his military service 
after September 1, 1940, in connection with 
obtaining a job in a unionized plant. 


A “go-to-school” drive to 
persuade those under 18 to 
give up their jobs and 
return to school in the fall 
has been undertaken by the 
US. Office of Education and the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labour. The 
War Manpower Commission has endorsed the 
program and the Office of War Information is 
lending full co-operation. 


“Go-to-school”’ 
drive in 
United States 


The Government agencies sponsoring the 
scheme realize that in some areas vital war 
work must be done by students, and in these 
cases, where it is possible, a combination of 
work and school is advocated. Since 1940-41 
when the all-time high was reached of almost 
74 million high school students in the United 
States, a drop of 1,000,000 has taken place in 
enrolment. A simultaneous increase of 300 
per cent in the number of youth of high-school 
age at work has occurred. Last October half 
of the school-age youth who had been working 
in the summer were still at work although 
school had started. The Government con- 
siders that these figures indicate the need for 
an organized effort to induce young persons 
to return to school. 


Since young persons are more susceptible 
to local influence, several communities have 
already planned to hold their own “oo-to- 
school” drives. The Government urges that 
local committees should be formed with repre- 
sentatives of every section of the population— 
teachers, employers, unions, civic, churches, 
and young peoples’ groups. 


Education for Victory, issued by the US. 
Office of Education, contains ten suggestions 
for action, including the establishment of a 
policy regarding credit for work experience; 
arrangement with employers of schedules of 
work that do not conflict with school where 
student part-time labour is essential; the writ- 
ing of a letter by the high school principal to 
each student who was registered in the spring, 
pointing out the importance of returning to 
school; communication by parent-teacher com- 
mittees with parents of working children 
through telephone calls, home visits and 
letters. 


Labour-Management Committees in Nova Scotia Coal 
Mining Industry 


ae the assistance of the Industrial 

Production Co-operation Board, some 
twenty labour-management committees have 
been set up to improve production in the coal 
mines of Nova Scotia. These committees each 
consist of three representatives of the com- 
pany and three of the workers. To co-ordinate 
their work, six regional production committees 
have been set up, composed of one repre- 
sentative of management and one of labour 
from each local committee. 

The committees are working to promote 
fuller understanding between labour and 
management; the reduction of absenteeism; 
the efficient transportation of materials, per- 
sonnel and products; the elimination of waste 
effort; changing of obsolete practices; the 
elimination of unnecessary planning or rou- 
tine; and other production problems. 

Recently Mr. H. Carl Goldenberg, Chairman 
of the Industrial Production Co-operation 
Board, and Mr. M. M. Maclean, Board mem- 
ber, attended a series of conferences with 
officers of the Dominion Steel and Coal Cor- 
poration and of District Number 26 of 
the United Mine Workers of America to dis- 
cuss problems of the coal mining industry. 

A statement concerning these conferences 
was made in the House of Commons recently 
by Mr. Paul Martin, Parliamentary Assistant 
to the Minister of Labour, in reply to a ques- 
tion by Mr. Clarence Gillis, Member for Cape 
Breton South. 

Mr. Martin declared: 

“In May and June, 1944, the Industrial 
Production Co-operation Board concluded 
agreements between the coal operators of 
Nova Scotia and District Number 26 of the 
United Mine Workers of America for the 
formation of joint labour-management pro- 
duction committees in each mine and for the 
purpose of discussing all possibilities of im- 
proving and increasing coal production. 

“Following these agreements, Mr. H. Carl 
Goldenberg, Chairman of the Board, sum- 
moned a conference of the coal operators and 
of the miners to be held in Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, on July 12 and 13, with a view to 
inaugurating the joint production committee 
and to discuss all aspects of the problems 
responsible for the decline in coal output, as 
well as possible means of increasing output. 

“Mr. Goldenberg and Mr. M. M. Maclean, 
a member of the Board, proceeded to Sydney 


for these conferences. The conferences were 
attended by a large representation of both 
operators and miners. The conferences were 
marked by a full and frank discussion of the 
problems facing both operators and miners in 
the Nova Scotia coal mining industry. The 
discussions led to a clarification of a number 
of issues, and to a better understanding of 
mutual grievances. 


“The principal agreement reached at the 
conference was that both operators and miners 
undertook immediately to consider all causes, 
such as absenteeism, presently interfering with 
maximum coal production, at meetings of the 
joint production committees, the first of the 
series being held on Monday of this week, 
July 17. It was further agreed that meetings 
of these committees are to be held twice every 
month at each mine, and that the operators 
and the miners would submit for consideration 
to each meeting problems affecting coal pro- 
duction as each side sees them, together with 
recommendations for solutions or improve- 
ments. Each side also undertook to give 
immediate consideration to all recommenda- 
tions, the operators to put such recommenda- 
tions as are acceptable and feasible into effect 
as soon as possible, and the union to urge its 
members to act accordingly. Reports of these 
meetings and of the progress made are to be 
submitted regularly to the Industrial Produc- 
tion Co-operation Board, which will continue 
to assist in the operations of the committee in 
so far as is necessary. 


“The conference also discussed the recent 
closing down on Saturday morning of the two 
mines, number 4 and 11. The company advised 
that it was considering reopening these mines 
on Saturdays if the rate of absenteeism was 
reduced. Before the termination of the meet- 
ings the miners were advised by the Dominion 
Coal Company that these two mines would be 
open on Saturday, July 15, and on that day 
they were open for work. 


“It 1s anticipated as a result of these con- 
ferences, and more particularly of the func- 
tioning of the joint production committee, 
that coal production problems will receive 
more immediate, more careful and more 
serious consideration. They will be considered 
both at the level of the mine production 
committee and of the district production 
committee, the latter covering a number of 
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mines. If both parties show the good will and 
co-operation which they showed at the con- 
ferences attended by Messrs. Goldenberg and 
Maclean, there should be an improvement 
in the coal situation. The Industrial Produc- 
tion Co-operation Board now has this matter 
in hand, and will follow up on the conferences 
as the situation requires it. 

“T may say the conferences in Nova Scotia 
are in accordance with the policy laid down by 
the government sponsoring the formation of 


Recent Manpower 


cpa Orders in Council relating to 
manpower were passed during July. Of 
these, two provided for the postponement 
from military training of two essential classes 
of workers, coal mine workers, and coal 
delivery-men. The third revises the regula- 
tions concerning conscientious objectors. 


Coal Mine Workers 


An Order of July 14 (P.C. 5419) sets 
August 1, 1945, as the date up until which 
no coal mine worker is to be accepted for 
enlistment in any branch of the armed forces 
without the permission of a Selective Service 
Officer. Previously the date had been 
August 1, 1944 (L.G.., Feb., 1944, p. 157). 


Coal Delivery Men 


As a measure to provide for the retail 
delivery of needed coal supplies for the 
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labour-management production committees in 
industry. A large number of these committees 
are now functioning across Canada, and the 
staff of the Industrial Production Co-operation 
Board is constantly engaged in setting up 
more of these committees. Not only in the 
coal mines, but in all industry, joint produc- 
tion committees should constitute effective 
machinery for the discussion and solution of 
production problems by labour and manage- 
ment on a democratic basis.” 


Control Measures 


coming winter an Order has been passed! CPG 
5771, July 27) providing for temporary post- 
ponement from military training of “persors 
engaged or employed in the actual delivery of 
coal.” Postponement is until February 1, 
1945. Voluntary enlistment of such persons 


is also restricted. A similar Order was passed 


last September (L.G., Oct., 1943, p. 1834). 


Conscientious Objectors 


The regulations concerning conscientious 
objectors (Part II A of National Selective 
Service Civilian Regulations) have beem 
revised and consolidated to include recent 
amendments (L.G., April, 1944, p. 450). Cer- 
tain minor alterations have been made in the 
text to facilitate administration. The Order 
in Council affecting the revision is P.C. 5130, 
dated July 6. 


Trade Union Membership in Canada 


Pe ne, to the annual survey of the 
Research and Statistics Branch of the 
Department of Labour, trade union member- 
ship in Canada at December 31, 1948, was 
664,282* as compared with 578,380 at the end 
of 1942. 

The estimate of trade union membership in 
Canada at June 30, 1944, is 690,000. 

Since the outbreak of war in 1939 union 
membership has almost doubled. A similar 
growth occurred in the war of 1914-18, accord- 
ing to records kept in the Department of 
Labour. 

The following figures show trade union 
membership at certain periods during the 
last 30: years:— 


TRIG FILS oe hr sack RR an, 166,163 
PE ikea: oy ee alae Be ie eee 248,887 
TOTO te te ck cons 378,047 
Ney ata ae hh ae er eb oleae 276,621 
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OR NE TE ARE A SER cd OF dion ph 260,643 
TOOT TOMO, Vero kl ole 290,282 
Ra adn aT mea MET gE eM 322,449 
TOSI Aa Ae a Shay hs Cons eke te 310,544 
LOB BR id Agito at rete wl opr a: & 280,648 
POR Ts Ae Ua ha Oa. iia ean ae ate 383,492 
BOS a atts, cases hs ered omuieel ea omen gee 381,645 
1OaGad sts tt. Sis). Se ee 358,967 
PLUS IRS iy, NAb enim oks “nee beer 362,223 
1S | Pear UPAR 2 ETS a eR ees er 461,681 
10428. LUE gf ban E SROs ie 578,380 
ORS Ee a Me NO eas pitas ss 664,282. 
1944 (estimate at June 30).... 690,000 


The annual report of the Labour Depart- 
ment on Labour Organization in Canada 
covering the calendar year 1943 is in process 
of preparation. 





* Subject to revision. 


Reconstruction and Social Security 


Employment Policy in Great Britain 


Government Accepts Responsibility for Maintaining High Level 
of Employment After War 


DOCUMENT that has aroused keen 
interest both in Great Britain and 
abroad is the British Government’s White 
Paper on Employment Policy. In it the 
British Government accepts responsibility for 
the maintenance of a “high and stable level 
of employment” after the war. In view of 
the importance of this declaration, the Lasour 
GazeTTe presents herewith a summary of the 
principal means by which the British Govern- 
ment intends to accomplish its policy. 


‘In its war on unemployment, the Govern-. 


ment contemplates as little interference as 
possible with private ownership of industry. 
The Paper contains a chart showing that 
during the past 80 years the level of employ- 
ment has been constantly varying from low 
to high levels, approximately ten booms and 
ten depressions having occurred during the 
period. It is the Government’s intention to 
wipe out these cycles by taking action when- 
ever unemployment threatens. 


Cause of Unemployment 


The main reason why workers lose their 
employment, the Paper declares, is a decline 
in the amount of money spent on the goods 
and services which they produce. If more 
money is spent on goods and services, then 
more money will be paid out as wages, and 
more people will be employed. “Thus, the 
first step in a policy of maintaining general 
employment must be to prevent total 
expenditure from falling away,” the Paper 
states. The Paper points out also that a 
small decline is capable of rapidly gathering 
momentum and taking on the proportions 
of a major depression. 

If, for example, there is a decline in the 

demand for steel for the erection of new 

buildings, unemployment will first appear 
among steel workers. The steel workers, in 
eonsequence, will have less to spend on food 
and other consumer goods, so that the demand 
for consumer goods will fall. This leads to 
unemployment among the workers in the con- 
sumer goods industries who, in turn, find 
their purchasing power reduced. As a result 
of this general loss of purchasing power in the 
community, the demand for new building is 
still further reduced and the demand for 
constructional steel falls once again. The 


original decline in expenditure produces 
secondary reactions which themselves aggra- 
vate the source of the trouble. This is an 
over-simplified illustration, but it is sufficient 
to make it clear that the crucial moment for 
intervention is at the first onset of the depres- 
sion. A corrective applied then may arrest 
the whole decline; once the decline has spread 

and gathered momentum, interventions on a 

much greater scale would be required—and at 

that stage might not be effective. 

“The Government,’ the Paper continues, 
“are prepared to accept in future the respon- 
sibility for taking action at the earliest possible 
stage to arrest a threatened slump. 

This involves a new approach and a new 
responsibility for the State. It was at one 
time believed that every trade depression 
would automatically bring its own corrective, 
since prices and wages would fall, the fall in 
prices would bring about an increase in de- 
mand, and employment would thus be restored. 
Experience has shown, however, that under 
modern conditions this process of self-recovery, 
if effective at all, is likely to be extremely 
prolonged and to be accompanied by wide- 
spread distress, particularly in a complex 
industrial society like our own. 


Total Expenditure 


The methods by which the Government 
proposes to maintain total expenditure are 
described below. 

Total expenditure in a country, the Paper 
stutes, is made up of five items, as follows: 


(a) Private consumption expenditure 

Spending by individuals on food, clothing, 
rent, amusements, etc. : 

(b) Public expenditure on current services 


Expenditure by public authorities on educa- 
tion, medical services, maintenance of the 
armed forces, ete. 


(c) Private investment expenditure 


Capital expenditure by private industry on 
buildings, machinery and other durable equip- 
ment and on additions to goods in stock. 


(d) Public investment expenditure 

Capital expenditure on buildings, machinery, 
roads and other durable equipment by the 
central Government, local authorities or public 
utilities. 
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(e) The foreign balance 


The money that a country spends on 
imports does not directly lead to employment 
at home; on the other hand some employment 
at home arises out of goods sold abroad. 
The difference between exports and imports 
constitutes the fifth item (sometimes a minus 
quantity) in the list of the constituents of 
total expenditure. 


Under conditions of full employment, it is 
considered that spending by individuals (item 
(a)) would remain reasonably stable; and it 
is within the power of the Government to 
control the rate of expenditure under items 
(c) and (d). 

Of the five items it is private investment 
expenditure which, through its instability, 1s 
the most to blame for causing unemployment 
in the majority of industrialized countries. 
At the same time, the Paper points out, it is 
very difficult to control. 

A business man deciding whether it is worth 
his while to sink more capital into his business 
will be influenced by a very wide range of 
considerations: whether his market is likely 
to grow or decline; what his competitors are 
doing; whether prices are likely to go up or 
down; whether the latest type of machinery is 
much superior to his own, and so on. It is 
in practice impossible to foresee with any 
certainty what decisions business manage- 
ments will reach on these matters: the pre- 
vailing atmosphere of optimism or pessimism, 
particularly in periods of rapid industrial 
change, probably has as much influence on 
them as any independent analysis of the 
facts. 

International trade is also subject to con- 
siderable variations which affect employment; 
and this item is particularly important to 
Great Britain whose export trade before the 
war provided employment for about one and 
three-quarter million persons. 


Guiding Principles in Maintaining 
Total Expenditure 


The Paper lists the guiding principles of the 
Government’s policy in maintaining total 
expenditure as follows: 


“(qa) To avoid an unfavourable foreign 
balance, we must export much more 
than we did before the war. 

“(b) Everything possible must be done to 
limit dangerous swings in expenditure 
on private investment—though success 
in this field may be particularly difficult 
to achieve. 

“(¢) Public investment, both in timing and 
in volume, must be carefully planned 
to offset unavoidable fluctuations in 
private investment. 

“(d) We must be ready to check and reverse 
the decline in expenditure on con- 
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sumers’ goods which normally follows 
as a secondary reaction to a falling off 
in private investment.” 


The successful application of the first of 
these principles, and the achievement of the 
goal of increased exports will depend on pros- 
perity in overseas markets, the Paper states. 
Great Britain therefore intends to pursue a 
policy of co-operation with other nations to 
re-establish general economic stability after 
the war and for the general expansion of trade. 
However the “responsibility and initiative” 
for developing export markets must rest with 
industry. The Government will endeavour 
to give what help it can at home through its 
taxation policy and other special measures, 
part of its policy of maintaining total expendi- 
ture, described below. 


Government Action to Maintain 
Total Expenditure 


The Paper discusses six measures by which 
the Government proposes to maintain the 
volume of expenditure within Great Britain 
whenever a decline in employment threatens. 


1. Interest rate . 
“The possibility of influencing private 
capital expenditure by the variation of interest 
rates will be kept in view,” the Paper states. 
However, monetary policy alone . 
will not be sufficient to defeat the inheren 
instability of capital expenditure. High inter- 
est rates are more effective in preventing 
excessive investment in periods of prosperity 


than are low interest rates in encouraging 
investment in periods of depression. 


2. Long-range planning by business 


The Government intends to encourage 
privately-owned enterprises to plan their 
capital expenditure in conformity with a 
general stabilization policy. Each business 
will be asked to estimate its capital expendi- 
ture over a period of years, and to carry out 
such spending as much as possible in periods 
of threatening depression. 


The Paper remarks, on this point: 


To a strong and well-established business, 
confident of its long-run earning powers, 
there are obvious attractions in executing 
plans for expansion or for the replacement of 
obsolete plant at times when costs are low. 
And a wider understanding of the social 
importance of the aims of employment policy 
should inform and reinforce the interest which 
business men as a whole undoubtedly have in 
evening out fluctuations in capital expendi- 
ture. 


A further inducement would be provided, 
the Paper adds, if it were found practicable to 
adopt a device of deferred tax credits to 
stimulate spending at the onset of a depression. 
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3. Long-range planning by government 


In co-operation with local authorities and 
public utilities the Government intends to 
undertake similar long-range planning in 
regard to public capital expenditure. In the 
past, the Paper points out, capital expenditure 
by the various public authorities has followed 
the same trend as private expenditure—falling 
in times of slump, and rising in times of boom 
—and has tended therefore to accentuate the 
peaks and depressions of the trade cycle. 

“In the future,” the Paper states: 
Government policy will be directed to cor- 
recting this sympathetic movement. It should 
be possible for the Government to maintain 
the stability of public investment when pri- 
vate investment is beginning to fall off at the 
onset of a depression. But this may not be 
enough: for the purpose of maintaining gen- 
eral employment it is desirable that public 
investment should actually expand when 
private investment is declining and should 
contract in periods of boom. 


Under the policy, all local authorities will 
submit annually to the appropriate Govern- 
ment department their tentative program 
of capital expenditure for the next five years. 
These programs will then be assembled, 
and will be adjusted upward or downward 
in the light of the latest information on the 
prospective employment — situation. The 
Government will thus be able to set each year 
a target for the whole volume of public works 
in the succeeding year. 

This policy does not mean, however, that 
public needs which are urgent will be post- 
poned. 

“In the past,” the Paper observes, 

the power of public expenditure, skilfully 

applied, to check the onset of a depression has 

been underestimated. The whole notion of 
pressing forward quickly with public expendi- 
ture when incomes were falling and the out- 
look was dark has, naturally enough, en- 
countered strong resistance from persons who 
are accustomed, with good reason, to conduct 
their private affairs according to the very 
opposite principle. Such resistance can, how- 
over, be overcome if public opinion is brought 
to the view that periods of trade recession 
provide an opportunity to improve the per- 
manent equipment of society by the provision 
of better housing, public buildings, means of 
communication, power and water supplies, etc. 

In regard to the financing of public works, 
the Paper asserts that while the policies pro- 
posed may prevent the balancing of the 
budget in a particular year, “they certainly 
do not contemplate any departure from the 
principle that the budget must be balanced 
over a longer period.” 

4. Variation in rate of social insurance con- 

tributions 


The British Government has in mind the 
establishment of a system of social insurance, 
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to be financed partly by contributions from 
employers and employees. It is proposed to 
vary the rate of contribution to this system, in 
sympathy with the state of employment. A 
standard rate would be established, such as 
would keep the fund in balance over a period 
of years. At times when unemployment 
threatened, this rate would be lowered; in 
good times it would be raised. 

The effect of this scheme would be that 
each rise in the country’s unemployment per- 
centage over a certain level would decrease 
the total of workers’ social insurance contri- 
butions; the additional money thus left in 
the hands of millions of people would help to 
maintain the demand for consumers’ goods 
throughout the country, and thereby help to 
offset the decline in spending of those who had 
lost their employment. 


5. Variations in rates of taxation 


The Government has under consideration as 
another device for influencing the volume of 
consumption a scheme for adjusting the rate 
of income tax. Under this scheme, rather 
more taxation would be raised in prosperous 
times than was required to balance the budget. 
The excess would be treated as a credit repay- 
able to the taxpayers in bad times. 


6. Government purchasing of consumer goods 


The Government purchases large quantities 
of certain types of consumer goods, such as 
boots, clothing and furniture. According to 
the Paper, all public authorities might adopt 
a policy of buying for stock when employment 
was flagging, and allowing their stocks to run 
down when trade was brisk. 


Analysis and Prediction of Business Trends 


It is proposed to set up a small central staff, 
qualified to measure and analyze economic 
trends and submit appreciations of them to the 
Government. Such a staff would obtain statis- 
tics on employment and unemployment; state- 
ments by industry on employment prospects; 
figures of production, consumption and: stocks; 
information on savings and projected capital 
expenditure; and estimates of foreign capital 
movements and balance of foreign payments. 

Particular importance is laid on the work of 
this staff, for the Government’s employment 
policy will depend on quick and accurate 
diagnosis. ; 

A slump may develop with fearful rapidity; 

in 1920-21 unemployment rose from 5 to 15 

per cent in four months. Again, it is essen- 

tial that we should not mistake the disease 
and so apply the wrong remedy. If, for 
example, we were to try to cure by means of 
stimulating total expenditure an outbreak of 

unemployment which was really due to a 

temporary maldistribution of the labour 

force, we might create a dangerous inflation. 
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Stability of Prices and Wages 


“Action taken by the Government to main- 
tain expenditure will be fruitless unless wages 
and prices are kept reasonably stable,” the 
Paper asserts. Employers and workers are 
asked to “exercise moderation in wages 
matters,” in order that the increased expendi- 
ture provided by Government action at the 
onset of a depression may go to increase the 
volume of employment, rather than wages. 
Similarly there is the danger that additional 
money made available by the Government 
might be absorbed in higher prices and 
increased profit margins rather than going to 
increase output and employment. 

The Government is aiming at stability in 
the cost of lviing. An increase in wages, under 
such a policy, would be justifiable if it were 
related to increased productivity. Otherwise 
changes in wages should only be brought about 
to correct anomalies, the Paper indicates. 


Mobility of Labour 


“In an economy which aims at keeping 
employment at its highest level, change will 
always be going on; new industries will be 
starting up, new processes replacing old; new 
ways of meeting consumers’ demand will be 
under experiment,” the Paper declares. In 
sympathy with these changes, stress is laid 
on the necessity of workers being able and 
willing to move to places and occupations 
where they are needed. 


Balanced Distribution of Industry and Labour 


A type of long-term unemployment which 
was persistent in Great Britain in the between- 
wars period was that which developed in par- 
ticular industries, and was caused by “technical 
change, the trend of fashion, or the growth of 
foreign competition.” The industries affected 
were mainly export trades, such as cotton and 
coal, and some of the heavy industries which 
had been greatly expanded during the last 
war. 

Areas which were largely dependent upon 
such depressed industries showed heavy unem- 
ployment percentages, not only in the basic 
industries, but in subsidiary trades and occupa- 
tions as well. 

“The suffering in these areas,” the Paper 
states, “was enhanced: by their lack of a 
proper industrial balance.” 

At the present time these special areas are 
not depressed. To protect them after the 
war, the Government proposes to encourage 
the establishment of new enterprises in these 
areas, so as to diversify their industrial com- 
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position. Industrialists contemplating the 
establishment of new factories will be required 
to notify the Goverrment, which will take 
steps to influence the choice of location. 


It is intended also that obstacles to the 
transfer of workers from one area to another 
and from one occupation to another be re- 
moved. The Government will take steps to 
see that a substantial number of low-rent 
houses is erected, so that workers moving to 
new areas may secure accommodation, and 


‘will provide resettlement allowances for work- 


ers transferring under approved schemes. To 
facilitate desirable changes in occupation de- 
tailed attention will be paid to training pro- 
grams, both within industry and under gov- 
ernmental auspices. 


The allowances granted to the trainees will 
be completely divorced from payment of un- 
employment benefit. The worker entering 
upon a course of training must be made to 
feel that he has left unemployment and unem- 
ployment benefit behind him and has started 
on a new job. Training allowances will be 
fixed on a higher scale than unemployment 
benefit, subject to the principle that they 
should not be so high as to provide a higher 
income than the general run of wages likely 
to be received by trainees in their first subse- 
quent employment. 


With the creation of conditions designed to 
produce full employment, the Government 
hopes that “all parties in industry will agree 
that existing rules and practices may safely 
be modified to allow the ready admission of 
trainees, provided that proper steps are taken 
to train them to a standard which will justify 
the payment of the recognized rate of wages”. 
Care will also be taken that too many work- 
ers are not trained for any particular occu- 
pation. 


Immediate Problems of the Transition Period 


The Paper anticipates that there will be no 
problem of general unemployment in Great 
Britain in the years immediately after the end 
of the war in Europe. 


Government expenditure on aircraft, warships 
and munitions will naturally contract, though 
the needs of the Armed Forces are likely to 
remain high for a considerable time; on the 
other hand, the pent-up demand for civilian 
goods of all kinds will be released. There 
will be an immense need for all the things 
we have had to go short of during the war. 
There will be houses to be built, shops to be 
filled, factories to be transformed, plant and 
rolling-stock to be replaced and export trade 
to be renewed and extended. 


However three dangers are anticipated. 
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1. Patches of Unemployment 


In spite of the great demand for goods that 
is anticipated, the problem of transferring 
men and women from the armed forces and 
from war jobs into peacetime production will 
be tremendous. In many cases the transfer 
will not involve any change in employment, 
for workers in a munitions industry may be 
re-employed by the same firm as soon as its 
plant is converted to civilian production. 
However, “patches of unemployment may de- 
velop where the industrial system fails to 
adapt itself quickly enough to peacetime 
production.” 

The Government plans to reduce this type 
of unemployment to a minimum: 


(a) by assisting firms to prepare to switch 
over their capacity to peacetime produc- 
tion as quickly as possible; 

(b) by finding out in advance where the 
skilled labour which will gradually _be- 
come available for civilian work will be 
most urgently required; 

(c) by arranging, so far as war conditions 
permit, that labour and raw materials 
will be forthcoming for urgent civilian 
work and ensuring that the machinery of 
allocation devised in wartime will be 
adaptable to the special conditions likely 
to obtain after the end of the war in 
Europe; 

(d) by aranging, so far as possible, that cur- 
tailments of munitions production shall 
take place in areas where the capacity 
and labour can be used for civilian prod- 
ucts of high priority; 

(e) by arranging that the disposal of surplus 
Government stocks shall not prejudice 
the re-establishment and development of 
the normal trade channels for producing 
and distributing similar goods; 

(f) by regulating the disposal of Government 
factories in such a way as to help towards 
the early restoration of employment. 


2. Inflationary rise in prices 


A further 
points out: 


danger will come, the Paper 


when people relax from the discipline and 
strain of war, and look around for opportuni- 
ties to spend the money they have saved and 
to make up for their years of self-denial. If 
there were then a scramble to buy, while there 
was still a shortage of goods, prices would 
rise. This would mean an inflationary boom 
—bringing with it the social injustice and 
economic disturbance which inevitably ac- 
company inflation. 


To avoid this danger, the Government asks 
for public support along the following lines: 
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(a) The Government will continue rationing 
and a measure of price control for some 
time, easing these restrictions as supplies 
of goods increase. ; 


(b) The Government will attempt to provide 
a stable general level of costs. In this 
connection it asks for the co-operation of 
all sections of the public, and while 
pointing out that the cost of imports will 
be unpredictable, undertakes to continue 
its present policy of providing subsidies 
to prevent sharp rises in the cost of 
living. 

(c) The habit of saving must still be encour- 
aged. If, instead of saving, people 
spend too much on consumption goods, the 
Paper states, “labour and capacity which 
is needed for schemes of post-war recon- 
struction and social development will have 
to be diverted to incresing the supplies 
of consumption goods.” 


(d) “The use of capital will have to be con- 
trolled to the extent necessary to regulate 
the flow and direction of investment,” the 
Paper states, without detailing the tech- 
niques considered appropriate for this 
purpose. 


3. Production of essential goods before luxuries 


In order to prevent the production of un- 
essential goods from interfering with the pro- 
duction of essentials, certain broad priorities 
will be established and enforced “by means 
of the issue of licences, the allocation of raw 
materials, and some measure of control over 
the labour and staff required for industry.” 

Before luxury goods are produced, the 
Paper indicates, the country’s resources must 
be applied to producing goods for the export 
trade, necessary civilian goods, and the capital 
equipment needed to bring industry to its 
highest pitch of efficiency. 


Application of Policy 


The Government recognizes that in extend- 
ing state control over the volume of employ- 
ment it is “entering a field where theory can - 
be applied to practical issues with confidence 
and certainty only as experience accumulates 
and experiment extends over untried ground,” 
the Paper states. “The whole of the measures 
here proposed have never yet been system- 
atically applied as part of the official econ- 
omic policy of any Government. In these 
matters we shall be pioneers. We must deter- 
mine, therefore, to learn from experience; to 
invent and improve the instruments of our 
new policy as we move forward to its goal.” 
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Progress of Health 


EFERENCE has previously been made in 
the Larour Gazerre to the draft bill 
on health insurance that has been studied by 
the House of Commons ‘Special Committee 
on Social Security (L.G., April, 1944, p. 441; 
1943, pp. 433, 1082). 
~The Committee has completed its study 
of the draft bill, and has presented it to the 
House of Commons with the recommendation 
that it be now referred to the forthcoming 
Dominion-Provincial Conference “for consider- 
ation of its general principles as expressed 
in its various clauses, and of the financial 
arrangements involved.” 

The draft bill envisages the payment of 
grants by the Dominion to provinces which 
pass health insurance measures along pre- 


scribed lines. A model provincial health 
insurance act is annexed to the draft 
Dominion bill. To become eligible for 


Dominion assistance, a province would also 
be obliged to maintain certain specified public 
health services. 


Social Security 
Final Report 


fae Committee appointed in 1943 by the 
Legislative Assembly of Saskatchewan to 
study social welfare legislation and further 
measures of social security and health ser- 
vices (L.G., 1943, p. 857) made its final report 
on March 30. 

Since the Committee considered that the 
social and health services desired by the 
people could not be financed wholly by the 
Province, it had to take into consideration 
the plans of the Dominion Government. It 
was assumed that a national program of 
social security developing certain of the 
suggestions contained in the Marsh Report 
would eventually be established. The Com- 
mittee favoured such a national scheme.- As 
a Draft Bill embodying a scheme of national 
health insurance was being considered by a 
Select Committee on Social Security of the 
House of Commons, the Saskatchewan 
Committee recommended that steps be taken 
so that the benefits of the Dominion Bill 
should be available in Saskatchewan as 
soon as Federal legislation is passed. The 
Saskatchewan Health Insurance Act passed 
by the 1944 Legislature (L.G., July 8, 1944, 
p. 915) provided for the administration of a 
provincial health insurance scheme. 

Alternative recommendations were also made 
by the Committee for interim measures, or 
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Insurance Measure 
In presenting the draft bill on health 


insurance, the Committee on Social Security 
made reference to other topics coming within 
its consideration as follows:— 


“Your Committee heard evidence and 
received briefs on other phases of social 
security, but they were unable to give 
detailed or adequate study to the whole 
subject, which involves also intricate financial 
and constitutional problems. Your Com- 
mittee recommends that when possible, con- 
sideration be given to the extension of 
unemployment insurance, sickness cash bene- 
fits, funeral benefits and other measures 
which will help to provide protection against 
old age, illness and economic misfortune, and 
to the establishment of greater co-ordination, 
and the elimination of overlapping or 
duplication of existing measures of social 
welfare under Dominion and _ Provincial 
Governments.” 


in Saskatchewan 


of Committee 


in case wider national schemes are not forth- 
coming. It was agreed that consideration 
should be given to making municipal medical 
schemes compulsory in all municipalities and 
local improvement districts. The Committee 
endorsed the steps already taken towards 
establishing a medical college in the University 
of Saskatchewan. 

With regard to old age pensions, it was 
recommended that the Federal Government 
be requested to set up a contributory State- 
aided plan of superannuation, payable without 
a means test and with a disability provision. 
Pending this measure the Committee agreed 
that the present pension should be raised to 
$30 a month payable at 70 years of age for 
men and 65 for women with an income . 
allowed of $500 per year; that the age require- 
ment for pensions to the blind be reduced to 
18 with $10 a month paid for each dependent 
child. 

The increase in mothers’ allowances granted 
last year after the recommendation of the - 
1943. Committee was approved but further 
increases were urged. As a result of this an 
Order in Council gazetted May 31 provided 
for increased payments up to $15 for the first 
child, $10 for the second and '$5 for each 
additional child. Family allowances, the cost 
to be borne by the Federal Government, were 
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favoured. It was felt that all matters relating 
to child welfare and public welfare generally, 
contained in the briefs and representations 
submitted to both the 1948 and 1944 Com- 
mittees, should be referred to the new Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction, Labour and Public 
Welfare for consideration and appropriate 
action. 

Dealing with ways to meet the costs of these 
services, $7,200,000 annually as the _ pro- 
vincial contribution to the proposed Health 
Insurance Fund and_ $1,300,000 for other 
expenditures entailed by their recommenda- 


Recruitment and Training of 


ai eS committee, appointed in 1942 by the 
Board of Education of England and 
Wales to study the supply, recruitment, and 
training of teachers and youth leaders, issued 
its report in April, 1944. The committee, of 
which the Chairman was Sir Arnold McNair, 
gives a comprehensive survey of the whole 
educational field and contains 40 recommenda- 
tions dealing with recruiting, conditions of 
service, organization and content of training, 
staffing of training institutions, youth service 
and young people’s colleges, technical schools, 
educational research and teaching aids. 

With regard to the future supply of 
teachers the recommendations are based on 
three principles: that the field of recruit- 
ment must be widened, that conditions of 
service which deter people from becoming 
teachers must be abolished, and the standing 
of education improved so that it will be an 
attractive profession. Salaries must be sub- 
stantially increased with one basic rate for 
the qualified teacher and additions for special 
qualifications and experience. Only the 
qualified teacher, that is one who has satis- 
factorily completed an approved course of 
education and training, should be recognized. 
Bad buildings, large classes and the narrow 
life sometimes imposed on teachers are all 
deterrents which must be removed. Teachers 
should be allowed to participate in public 
affairs with more generous staffing arrange- 
ments making this feasible. A maintenance 
allowance should be offered to men and 
women of mature years who desire to be 
trained for the teaching profession, and to 
pupils in secondary schools to prevent their 
premature withdrawal on economic grounds. 
The marriage bar should be lifted and suit- 
able arrangements made to meet the needs of 
married women. Adult education authorities 
could give parents and others the opportunity 
of discussing the function of education in a 
community. 
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tions, the Committee proposed increases in 
the Public Revenue Tax and the Retail Sales 
(Education) Tax, and the imposition of a 
Poll Tax. It was felt that Saskatchewan, 
owing to circumstances peculiar to it, was 
entitled to seek special federal financial assist- 
ance to meet commitments of a health insur- 
ance and social security program. Also, since 
payment of doctors’ bills would be guaranteed, 
the Committee was of the opinion that a 
substantial reduction in the schedule of fees 
as authorized by the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons should be obtained. 


Teachers in Great Britain 


To organize the training of teachers, the 
Committee suggests that the President of the 
Board of Education appoint a central training 
council for England and Wales to advise the 
Board on the creation of regional training 
services. Two area training schemes were 
suggested, one with a university as the main 
authority, and the other utilizing the existing 
Joint Board, a co-operative arrangement 
formed by each university and the training 
schools grouped around it. The area authority 
would approve curricula and syllabi and 
be responsible for the final assessment of the 
student’s work. The report recommends that 
the course in training colleges should be 
extended from two to three years, followed 
by one year’s probation before full recogni- 
tion is granted as a qualified teacher. The 
salaries of teachers in training colleges must 
approximate university levels. “Education 
Fellowships” would permit these teachers to 
give up teaching for a year or two to study 
education. The regulations should not debar 
technical teachers from research or the neces- 
sary contacts with industry or commerce. It 
is recommended that the Board invite suit- 
able professional institutions to establish 
standing committees to promote co-operation 
between technical colleges~ and _ industry, 
enabling teachers to return periodically to 
industry and commerce and thus to keep 
abreast of their subjects. 

Emergency training courses for youth 
leaders undertaken by the Government during 
the war should be examined with a view to 
deciding the nature and scope of such post- 
war courses for men and women youth leaders. 
The course should be three years of combined 
study and practice for those without special 
qualifications. The salaries of youth leaders 
should be comparable with those of teachers 
and: their services pensionable. 


Decisions of National War Labour Board. 


URING the month of July, the National 
War Labour Board issued decisions in 
the following cases:— 


General Motors of Canada, Limited, and 
U.A.W.-C.1.0., Local 222, 

William Kennedy and Sons, Limited, and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 2469. 

Exolon Company, Limited, and Federal 
Labour Local 22689. 

Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, and its employees 
working at or near Kimberley, B.C., and the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelterworkers, Local 651. 

Edmonton General Contractors’ Association 
and United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local 1325. 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
and Le Syndicat National des Employes de 
VAluminium d’Arvida, Inc. 

Canadian National Institute for the Blind 
(Vancouver, B.C.). 

Tavern-Keepers Association of the Island of 
Montreal and Province of Quebec Hotel 
Association Inc. and Tavern Employees Inter- 
national Union, Local 200. 

Naugatuck Chemicals, 
Ont.). 

Dominion Rubber Company, Limited (St. 
Jerome, P.Q.), and Rubber Workers’ Federal 
Union, Local 144. 

Aluminum Company of Canada Limited 
(Kingston Works), and Employees’ Council 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited. 

Atlas Coal Company, Limited, Murray 
Collieries Limited, Empire Collieries Limited, 
Maple Leaf Collieries Limited (all of East 
Coulee, Alta.), and United Mine Workers of 
America, District 18. 

Hendrie and Company, Limited (Toronto), 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers. 

Ste. Anne Paper Company, Limited 
(Beaupre, P.Q.), and International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers and International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers. 

Lever Brothers Limited (Winnipeg, Man.). 


Limited (Elmira, 


Master Painters’ Association of Saint John, 
N.B., and Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators and Paperhangers of America, Local 
Bit. 

Fairchild Aircraft Limited (Longueuil, 
Que.), and Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
Union, Local 382. 

Bendix-Eclipse of 
(Windsor, Ont.), 
195. 

Le Nouvelliste, Limitée; La Tribune, 
Limitée; L’Association des Hebdomadaires 
Canadiens-Francais, Inc. and other employers 
and La Federation des metiers de l’imprimerie 
du Canada Enrg., and International Typo- 
graphical Union, Locals 672 and 856. 

Kingston City Coach Company, Limited, 
and Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, Local 1151. 


Canada, Limited 
and U.A.W.-C.L.O., Local 


The Royal Trust Company (Vancouver, 
Bem 
The McKinnon Industries Limited (St. 


Catharines, Ont.), and U.A.W.-C.I.0., Local 
199. 

B.C.: Motor Transportation Limited (Van- 
couver) and Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees, Division 101. 

John Inglis Company, Limited (Toronto) 
and United Steel Workers of America, Local 
2900. 

Various Railway Organizations and _ their 


Employers. 

Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way 
Employees and Railway Association of 
Canada. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers and 
Canadian National Railways. 

John Inglis Company, Limited (Toronto) 
and United Steelworkers of America, Local 
2900. 

Dominion Bridge Company, Limited 
(Toronto) and United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 2808. 

Vancouver Masonic Cemetery Association. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on behalf 
of dining car employees. 
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Re: General Motors of Canada, Limited and U.A.W.-C.1.0. Local 222 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


This | application was made pursuant to 
Order in Council P.C. 9384 and it is evident 
to the members of the Board that the 
Regional Board gave consideration to all the 
circumstances, and after making an investiga- 
tion and considering the facts, it came to the 


conclusion that no gross inequality or gross 
injustice was established by the party to 
the application. There has been no addi- 
tional information submitted to this Board 
that would justify us in interfering with the 
decision of the Regional Board. ; 

This appeal will be dismissed. 


July 6, 1944. 


Re: William Kennedy and Sons, Limited and United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 2469 


Reasons for Decision 


(Oral Decision) 


It is not necessary for the Board to defer 
its decision in this matter. ‘The discussion 
has been very interesting. 


The application concerned in this appeal - 


was brought under Order in Council P.C. 
5963, and that Order in Council does not 


enable this Board to set up any minimum 
standard of living wages. 

There is no evidence before this Board to 
indicate that the Regional Board erred: in 
principle, or erred in the exercise of its 
discretionary rights in making the com- 
parisons as to wages in the proper comparable 
localities. 

The appeal will be dismissed. 

July 6, 1944. 


Re: Exolon Company Limited and Federal Labour Local 22689 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


It is apparent that the parties to the 
application under appeal in this case should 
have sought the solution for their problem 


in the provisions of Section 26 of Order in 
Council P.C. 93884 instead of making an 
application pursuant to Section 20 of that 
Order. 

This appeal will be dismissed. 


July 6, 1944. 


Re: Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, Limited, and 
its employees working at or near Kimberley, B.C., and the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter- 


workers, Local 651 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelterworkers, 
Local 651, for stabilization of miners’ basic 
wage rates, holidays with pay and overtime 
for certain employees of the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, 
Limited, employed by that Company in its 
mine and mill at or near Kimberley in the 
Province of British Columbia. The applica- 
tion is made pursuant to the provisions of 
Order in Council P.C. 9384. 

The Union seeks the following: 

I. The basic rate of wages paid to miners 
employed by the Company in its Sullivan Mine 
at Kimberley, British Columbia, be stabilized at 
the rate of $7.25 per shift exclusive of any 
cost of living bonus required by Federal Legis- 
lation or Order in Council, and exclusive of any 


gift by way of Christmas Bonus which the Com- 
pany may decide to pay; 


II. Overtime rates (presumably for all em- 
ployees of the Company engaged in its operations 
y Kimberley and Chapman Camp, British 

olumbia) be established on the basis: 


(a) that overtime be paid at the rate of 
one and one-haif times the regular rate for 
time required to be worked in excess of eight 
hours per day or in excess of 48 hours per 
week; and ; 

(b) that the minimum of the wage for 
one-half shift be paid when the employee is 
called out for work between regular shifts; 


and 

(c) that double time be paid for Public 
Holidays as set out in Order in Council, 
P.C. 4671; namely New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, Dominion Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Labour Day, and Christmas Day; 


III. Vacations with pay be granted to all day- 
pay employees under the following conditions: 
after one year’s continuous employment from 
the date of entering the service of the Company, 
each employee shall be entitled to six days’ holi- 
day, with pay, and thereafter the following 
scale shall apply: after three years’ service— 
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seven days; after four years’ service—eight 
days; after five years’ service—nine days; after 
six years’ service—ten days; after seven years 
service—eleven days; after eight years’ service 
or more—twelve days; 


IV. That a “shift work bonus” of -05 cents per 
hour be paid to all day-pay employees of the 
Company engaged at the Sullivan Mine and Mill 
who actually work on afternoon and night shifts, 
that is, those employees who commence work 
perweem the hours of 3 p.m. and the following 

a.m. 


It will be convenient to consider these 
requests in the order above stated. 


I. 


The written briefs and the oral arguments 
from both the Union and the Company were 
largely devoted to this part of the applica- 
tion. The total number of employees affected 
is about 1450 and of these 360 are miners 
of whom more than 90 per cent are contract 
miners. From the evidence submitted to us 
it is apparent that for many years the wages 
of the employees have been based on a “pay 
roll” rate plus the number of fluctuating 
bonuses. At the date of application the 
miners were in receipt of a “pay roll” rate of 
$4.50 per shift, to which has now been added 
the cost of living bonus of :77 cents making 
in all the sum of $5.27 per shift which is 
referred to as the “base rate”. To this amount 
is added the “metal”, “silver” and “efficiency” 
bonuses for the day-pay miners, and the 
“metal” and “silver” bonuses and’ “one-half 
the pay roll rate” for the contract miners. 
The amount of the “metal” and “silver” 
bonuses fluctuate from month to month and 
vary in accordance with the market prices 
of metals and are dependent upon the rate 
of exchange and other factors. The “efficiency” 
bonuses are regarded by the Company as 
an incentive payment to the employees who 
do not work on contract, and the basis is to 
pay the employees one-half the savings they 
can make by their own efforts. This bonus 
is corrected for all increased costs for which 
the workmen are not responsible, including 
increase in wages, cost of supplies, etc. Ad- 
mittedly, the method of calculating the 
bonuses is a complicated one. The Union 
complains that the bonus system is too com- 
plex, that it is administered arbitrarily by 
the Company and that it does not provide 
the employees with reasonable assurance of 
lasting economic stability. The Board under- 
stands well this complaint by the Union and 
it is not particularly impressed with the argu- 
ment that, the method having been in effect 
for upwards of twenty-five years, the 
employees should be content that it continue. 
Mr. Blaylock, the President and General 
Manager of the Company, intimated that 
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he had hoped before this date to have had 
a simpler method of calculating the bonuses 
in operation but that due to war time con- 
ditions with abnormal fluctuation in the 
range of prices and demand for the Com- 
pany’s products and great variations in the 
rates of exchange, he had felt it desirable 
to postpone any change in the system until 
after the termination of the war. 

At the same time, however, it is apparent 
that the present system of bonuses is one 
which has worked to the advantage of the 
employees and particularly so from 1938 to 
1943. For example, the average daily earn- 
ings of contract miners have risen from $6.98 
per shift in 1988 to $7.36 in 19438, exclusive 
of cost of living bonus. If cost of living bonus 
is added the average daily earnings of these 
employees in 1943 would be 8-078. The day- 
pay miners, as well as all other employees 
affected by this application, have enjoyed a 
similar degree of improvement in their daily 
earnings during the past five years. 

The Union asks that there now be substi- 
tuted for the “pay roll” rate plus bonuses, a 
basic rate of $7.25 per shift (exclusive of cost 
of living bonus) for the miners, and that the 
wages of all other employees be expressed 
in terms of the present differentials of the 
proposed basic rate of $7.25. A somewhat 
similar application on behalf of the employees 
has already been considered by this Board. 
In the earlier application the employees 
requested that in lieu of the bonuses received 
from the Company there be added to the 
base rate the sum of $1.25. This would have 
resulted in a new basic rate much less than 
the $7.25 per shift rate now applied for. 
The Union and the Company differ greatly as 
to the overall increase which would result 
if the present application were granted. The 
Union admits that such increase would 
amount to $180,000. The Company suggests 
that it would exceed $500,000. In any event, 
it is apparent that the granting of this 
application would involve substantial wage 
increases to the great majority of all em- 
ployees affected by the application. 

In its Finding and Direction dated April 
6, 1943, this Board said: 

“(d) existing scale of basic wage rates (in- 
cluding guaranteed daily rates and amounts of 
‘metal’, ‘silver’, and ‘efficiency’ bonuses) paid 
by the Company to its occupational classifica- 
tions generally equals or exceeds the scale of 
basic wage rates (including guaranteed daily 
rates and equivalent bonuses) paid comparable 
occupational classifications by comparable em- 
ployers in the comparable locality; 

(e) adjustment of the scale of basic wage 
rates of the Company’s occupational classifica- 
tions, as requested by the application, would 


result in an ‘enhanced’ scale of basic wage rates 
for such occupational classifications compared 
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with the basic scale of wage rates paid sub- 
stantially similar occupational classifications by 
comparable employers in the comparable locality. 

(f) in the circumstances, it would not be 
fair and reasonable to direct the Company to 
discontinue payment of ‘metal’, ‘silver’, and 
‘efficiency’ bonuses and in lieu thereof to estab- 
lish new basic wage rates for its occupational 
classifications employed at its Sullivan Mine 
and Sullivan Concentrator, incorporating a fixed 
amount of one dollar and twenty-five ($1.25) 
cents per shift in excess of established guar- 
anteed rates for respective occupational classi- 
fications.” 


At the hearing of the present application 
the Union did not furnish the Board with 
any information or argument which would 
justify the Board in coming to a conclusion 
different from that expressed in the foregoing 
quotation from the finding and direction of 
the Board. Moreover, Mr. Stanton at the 
hearing argued that the present method of 
combining a basic rate with fluctuating 
bonuses in the payment of wages to the 
employees affected by this application consti- 
tuted a “gross injustice” under Section 20, 
Sub-section 1, Clause (a) of P.C. 93884, as 
amended by P.C. 1727. In the opinion of 
this Board the Union has failed to show that 
any gross injustice or gross inequality existed 
for this reason and the Union, while complain- 


ing that a gross inequality and gross injustice 


prevail, completely failed to demonstrate 
their existence. 

The Union also suggested that it was en- 
titled to the relief asked for by virtue of the 
sub-paragraphs 3 and 4 of Clause (c) of said 
Section 20, Sub-section 1. The Board, however, 
is of opinion that the two sub-paragraphs, 3 
and 4, do not afford reason for granting this 
application. 


The Union further argued that a gross in- 
justice existed when comparison is made of 
the amount of wage increases sought with 
the dividends and profits which are enjoyed 
by the Company at the present time. This 
argument, however, was not developed and it 
is sufficient for the Board to say that no gross 
inequality or gross injustice was established 
in this regard. 

The request sought in this part of the appli- 
cation must therefore be refused. 


II 


In considering this part of the application 
it is useful to refer to the Finding and Direc- 
tion dated November 25, 1943, on an applica- 
tion by Independent Smelter Workers Union, 
on behalf of certain classes of employees of 
the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
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pany of Canada, Limited, at Trail, B-C. The 
Board in that Finding and Direction directed 
the Company to pay to its occupational classi- 
fications covered by the application a rate of 
time and one-half for work required to be 
performed on six statutory holidays, and to 
pay a rate of time and one-half to employees 
required to work on their regularly assigned 
seventh day off duty under conditions as 
stated in the Finding and Direction. 

The Board is of opinion that similar pro- 
visions with respect to overtime pay should 
be made applicable to the operations of the 
Company at Kimberley and should apply to 
the employees affected by this application. 

It was indicated at the hearing that it is 
already an established practice of the Com- 
pany to pay a minimum of the wage for one- 
half shift to employees called out for work 
between regular shifts. 


Itl 


The established practice of the Company 
with respect to granting holidays with pay is 
set out in Exhibit No. 8 of the Company’s 
Brief as follows: 


“5 (a) Any General Payroll employee who, 
on the January 15th immediately prior to. or 
on July 15th during any holiday period as 
defined in item 4 (a) below, has completed at 
least two years’ service with the Company shall 
be entitled, during such holiday period, to holi- 
days with pay as follows: 


2 years’ service but less than 3 yrs.— 2 days 
3 ce ce ‘ (73 ce 4 ce pare 3 days 
4 “ec ce ce ce “ 5 ce ss 4 days 
5 (<9 (79 (74 “ac ce 6 ce peat 5 days 
6 (a3 ce iz¢ 66 “ce "7 CoM 6 days 
Vf “ce ce 6c (a4 ce 8 ce ae af days 
8 ‘ 6 6¢ (74 <3 9 ce Pe oes 8 days 
9 “ac ce (79 <9 ce 10 ce ga 9 days 
10 “ce ce ce &e i¢9 ak ce —— 1) days 
We (79 ee (74 i4 ce 42 ee =a days 
oS “g and over —12 days” 


The general conditions of the Board’s Sup- 
plementary Decision Bulletin No. D.B. 17 
provides a week’s vacation with pay after a 
qualifying period of one year’s service or a 
minimum of 300 days actual work have been 
completed. To bring the conditions of the 
Company’s vacation with pay plan into gen- 
eral conformity with the provisions of Supple- 
mentary Decision Bulletin D.B. 17 and yet 
maintain the more favourable conditions al- 
ready established by the Company for its 
employees of long service, it is suggested that 
the vacation with pay plan might be modified 
to allow vacations with pay being granted to 
employees as follows: 
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After one year’s service but less than 7 years’ service SERRA OR.. 2 seh 6 days 
After 7 f RO ER Oo ed tle kt eee Ree eA Rey rp 
After 8 f ‘ ea a Res) Ro ae peat a BR. eae ee a Sire 
After 9 Fy “ Creat: vi Oe ee SV 5 Mahe RENE OE ae ed 
After 10 bs ksi ak. eee core ie LL be Dapp tet” odes Wel. suite LO as 
After ll ne tl eRe Si Ed baa ap CLAN ARS AS os is LEY 
After 12 a ‘@ A OV ATOR). AIRED el ele ae, cidleasatoutd 5 itorets Pass 


In all other respects the conditions of the 
Company’s existing vacation with pay plan 
might be maintained with the proviso that, 
the condition authorized by the National War 
Labour Board’s letter dated March 19, 1943, 
(copy attached) will be maintained in respect 
of the future operations of the Company, i.e.: 

“Tt is understood that should your Com- 
pany revert to a five day week during the 
duration of the war the conditions of service 


applicable to your vacations with pay plan will 
be reviewed.” 


IV 


One of the items covered by the Board’s 
Finding and Direction dated November 25, 
1943, was payment of a differential of five 
(5c.) cents per hour to employees engaged, in 
the Company’s Tadanac and Warfield Plants 
working on rotating shifts other than the re- 
cognized day shift. The application in respect 
of this item was denied as it was found that 
it would not be fair and reasonable to direct 
the Company to pay shift differential as re- 
quested by the application as it is not an 
established practice in comparable continuous 
operation industries for employees working on 
rotating shifts to be paid a differential over 
basic wage rates; for working on shifts other 
than a recognized diay shift. 

No additional information was furnished the 
Board at the hearing of this application to 
indicate that it would be justified in directing 
payment of a night differential of five (5c.) 
cents per hour to the employees affected by 


the application. This request is, therefore, 


refused. 
July 11, 1944. 
Annex 


March 19, 1943. 
Mr. C. W. Guillaume, 
Supervisor, 
The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada, Ltd., 
Traid..B.C. 


Dear Sir,— 


The National Board has had under considera- 
tion your letter of February 17th and March 6th 
and understands that your proposals in regard 
to vacations with pay involve merely a minor 
change in the regulations governing your estab- 
lished vacations with pay plan, that any exten- 
sion of time proposed to tbe allowed to 
employees is to be based on length of service 
and that such amendment to your vacation plan 
arises from the necessity of equalizing conditions 
consequent upon the change from a five-day to 
a six-day working week. 

In the circumstances, the National Board has 
no objection to your proposal to amend your 
present plan of vacations with pay as follows: 


(a) employees with eleven years’ service to 
be entitled to eleven days’ holidays with 
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(b) employees with twelve years’ service or 
more to be entitled to twelve days’ holi- 
days with pay. 

It is understood that should your Company 
revert to a five day week during the duration 
of the war the conditions of service applicable 
to your vacations with pay plan will be re- 
viewed. 

Yours very truly, 
R. H. NEILSON, 
Chief Executive Officer. 


Re: Edmonton General Contractors’ Association and United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local 1325 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Brotherhood 
for leave to appeal from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Alberta 
dated May 1, 1944, refusing to increase the 
rate for carpenters in Edmonton from $1.03 
to $1.104 per hour. Leave to appeal was not 
sought below. 7 

The appellant bases its case upon a plea 
for restoration of the 1929 rate of $1.00 plus 
full cost of living bonus, urging that section 
3 of P.C. 7440 should be considered still as 


the guiding principle of the wage control 
policy. 

War Labour Boards are now governed 
exclusively by the provisions of P.C. 9884 
and to raise rates it must first be found that 
the increase is “necessary to rectify a gross 
inequality or gross injustice.” The Regional 
Board have found nothing of the kind in 
the case and, having carefully considered 
the material submitted, we must say that a 
reversal of the finding would be unwarranted 
and the appeal must fail. 

July 12, 1944. 
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Re: Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited and Le Syndicat National 
des Employes de l’Aluminium d’Arvida, Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from 
a ruling of the Quebec Regional Board dated 
March 10, 1944, with respect to establishment 
of rates pursuant to section 15 and Schedule 
“A” of P.C. 9384 for certain classifications 
at the Arvida plant receiving time and 
incentive rates simultaneously. 

The Company agrees to establish the new 
time rate by adding 8 cents to its previous 
rate. This figure represents the previous 
authorized cost of living bonus to the nearest 
cent. The incentive rate was calculated as 
a percentage, roughly 20 per cent of the 
former basic rate. The question is: should 
the percentage be made to apply to the 8 
cents. On the 20 per cent basis, there would 


Re: Canadian National Institute 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
British Columbia Regional Board which held 
the Institute to be an “employer” required 
to pay the mandatory cost of living bonus 
under P.C. 5963 to sighted employees em- 
ployed in canteens operated by the Institute 
in the shipyards. 

Undoubtedly the appellant by virtue of 
the general character and nature of the 
purposes for which it was established was 
exempted from the provisions of P.C. 5963 
under the terms of section 11 (1) (v), (now 
section 13 (1) (d) (v) of P.C. 9384). The 
question arises in this appeal whether the 
employees here concerned are, to paraphrase 
section 11 (2) of the former order (now sec- 
tion 13 (4) of P.C. 9384), engaged in employ- 


be an increase of 1:6 cents per hour in the 
incentive wage. 

It seems clear from rules 5 and 6 of 
Schedule “A” that no such increase in wages 
“for equal service performed during normal 
working hours” is contemplated by the Order. 
Nor was it intended by the memorandum on 
procedures issued by the Board. (L.G., 1944, 
p. 170). 

Consequently there should be a finding and 
direction effective for the first payroll period 
commencing on or after February 15, 1944 
directing the addition of 8 cents to the time 
rate of all hourly employees and the adjust- 
ment of the incentive bonus so that the 
same amount of bonus will be paid per pay 
period as was paid prior to the effective date 
for the same output. July 12, 1944. 


for the Blind (Vancouver, B.C.) 


ment other than that of a corporation operat- 
ing a charitable or educational association 
not for purposes of gain. 

The canteens are operated by the Institute 
for the purpose of realizing a profit, but they 
are in no different position than its many 
other revenue-producing departments which 
we understand are all encompassed within 
the scope of the general activity of the 
Institute as an educational and charitable 
association. 

We are informed also that these operations 
are exempt from Selective Service and Un- 
employment Insurance regulations and we are 
of the view that the line should not be drawn 
for wage control purposes. We would allow 
the appeal. 

July 13, 1944. 


Re: Tavern-Keepers Association of the Island of Montreal and Province 
of Quebec Hotel Association Inc. and Tavern Employees 
International Union Local 200 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Union from a decision: of 
the Quebec Regional Board dated January 
20, 1944 refusing an application under P.C. 
5963 for the full cost of living bonus for 
tavern employees on the island of Montreal. 


We have on a number of occasions indicated 
that a war labour board’s power to increase 
the bonus above the mandatory amount was 
to be found only in section 34 (3) of the 
former control crder and in the proviso added 
by P.C. 2370. We must say that the appellant 


has not made out a case to meet the terms of 
this legislation. 

The appellant also argued its case to this 
Board on the alternative basis of a wage 
increase. If we were to accede, we would 
be rewriting the wage rate clauses of Ord- 
inance No. 23 of the Quebec Minimum Wage 
Commission and assuming a function which 
we dio not believe was intended to be exer- 
cised in the first instance by this Board or 
any Regional Board. 

The appeal must be dismissed. 

July 18, 1944. 
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Re: Naugatuck Chemicals, 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Regional Board for Ontario dated February 
15, 1944, authorizing certain overtime rates 
from September 238, 19438. 

The Company had paid these rates since 
January 1, 1943. It appears that the appellant, 
which is a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, had 
paid these overtime rates for the period in 
question on the assumption that the authori- 
zation granted by the Regional Board to the 
Dominion Rubber Company (the parent 
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Limited (Elmira, Ontario) 


Company) to pay overtime rates to its em- 
ployees covered also those employees who 
were employed at the plant owned and oper- 
ated by the subsidiary. The relationship be- 
tween the parent company and the appellant 
was brought to the attention of the Regional 
Board. 

This Board is reluctant to interfere with the 
discretion exercised by a Regional Board in a 
matter which in essence is one related to the 
enforcement of the provisions of the order. 

The appeal should be dismissed. 


July 138, 1944. 


Re: Dominion Rubber Company, Limited (St. Jerome, P.Q.) and Rubber 
Workers’ Federal Union, Local 144 


‘Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Quebec dated 
April 18, 1944 directing that overtime be paid 
at the rate of time and one-half afiter nine 
hours in a day and after fifty hours in a week 
and that the effective date be March 6, 1944. 

-In our opinion the appeal should be dis- 
missed as to the overtime. On the informa- 
tion submitted to this Board on the appeal it 
is apparent that the Regional Board took into 
consideration all the relevant facts and. cir- 
cumstances and its decision should not be 
disturbed. 

On the question as to retroactivity, however, 
we are of opinion that the decision of the 
Regional Board should be varied andi that the 


effective date should be April 10, 1944. Under 
the provisions of Section 30, Sub-Section 2, 
of P:C. 9384, a Board has discretion in pre- 
scribing the effective date. Heretofore the 
general practice has been to make the date of 
application the effective date for the finding 
and direction. The date of the application 
in this case is April 17, 1944. It was apparent, 
however, in the representations before us that 
the Company had undertaken to make the 
wage increases effective from April 10, 1944, 
and in fact at the hearing counsel for the 
Company intimated that the Company was 
still agreeable to this date. However, there 
is nothing on the record and there was not 
sufficient in the evidence submitted to us to 
justify March 6 as the effective date. 


July 13, 1944. 


Re: Aluminum Company of Canada Limited (Kingston Works) and 
Employees’ Council Aluminum Company of Canada Limited 


Reasons for Decision 


This is a joint appeal by the two parties 
from a decision of the Ontario Regional War 
Labour Board dated May 19, 1944 in which 
it declined to authorize the alteration in the 
terms of the agreement to permit the pay- 
ment for six statutory holidays in lieu of the 
present four. | 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Ontario 
Regional War Labour Board in 1943 per- 
mitted the Company to pay its hourly rated 


employees for four statutory holidays when 
such employees are not working, that Board 
as now constituted does not favour the prac- 
tice, even when considered as a substitute 
for an overtime rule, and it has refused the 
present request. 

We are not disposed to say that the Re- 
gional Board took a wrong view in the cir- 
cumstances and we think the appeal should be 
dismissed. 

July 12, 1944. 
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Re: Atlas Coal Company Limited, Murray Collieries Limited, Empire 
Collieries Limited, Maple Leaf Collieries Limited (all of East 
Coulee, Alberta) and United Mine Workers of 


America, District 18 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union to 
make effective a recommendation of the Royal 
Commission appointed pursuant to P.C. 8020 
to investigate coal mine wages in Alberta 
and British Columbia and to make recom- 
mendations to the Minister of Labour and 
the Chairman of the National War Labour 
Board. On November 10, 1943, the said 
Royal Commission was clothed with the 
powers and authority of a Regional War 
Labour Board under P.C. 5963. What is 
involved in the application is the differential 
in certain contract rates between the East 
Coulee and Drumheller coal fields. 

The Royal Commission, in its final report 
dated the 24th day of January, 1944, recom- 
mended inter alia— 

“.. that the National War Labour Board 

reduce the contract rate differential from 

the present 9 cents in rooms and 18 cents 


in entries to 5 cents in rooms and 10 cents 
in entries so that the rates will be as 


follows: viz., 
East Coulee Mines 


Loaders in rooms......... 71 cents per ton 
Loaders in narrow places 


AION MDLT IOS elas aise ordi a oats ie oes 


On June 19, 1944, the Secretary-Treasurer 
of District 18 requested this Board to make 
effective this recommendation. After hearing 
the parties on the 27th day of June, 1944, 
and after perusal and consideration of the 
briefs and other documents submitted by the 
parties, this Board is of opinion that the 
request dated June 19, 1944, should not be 
dealt with as a new application under P.C. 
9384, but as one, arising out of, and part of 
the proceedings commenced under P.C. 5963. 

In addition to the above recommendation, 
we have the opinion to the samie effect of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the chairmanship of Mr. H. A. Dyde in 1938. 
Mr. Steer made an exhaustive argument in 
behalf of the Companies against acceptance 
of the recommendation, but it would be 
difficult for this Board to do otherwise than 
accept the recommendation of two fact- 
finding bodies who have had the benefit of 
information on the ground. 

Therefore, Finding and _ Direction will 
issue by this Board to give effect to the 
above quoted recommendation of the Royal 
Commission. . 


July 14, 1944. 


Re: Hendrie & Company, Limited (Toronto) and Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from 
a decision of the Ontario Regional Board 
dated December 17, 1943, directing under P.C. 
5963 a substantial increase in basic rates of 
pay and a reduction of working hours from 
53 to 48 per week. The result of the direc- 
tion was to increase the total hourly rate, 
i.e. basic rate plus cost of living bonus, by 
17-76 cents, bringing it up to 72 cents. The 
Company operates a cartage service and. is 
employed as to a large portion of its business 
by the C.N.R. 

Under section 25 of the Order which must 
govern this case, the Regional Board could 
increase the rates only if it found them to 
be low on a proper comparison. The 
appellant company says that the railways are 
the comparable employers, while the Brother- 
hood suggests that we should look at the 


rates paid to truck drivers employed by 
industries generally. In our opinion, neither 
basis is entirely correct. These employees, 
although they are engaged largely in the 
same kind of work as the cartage employees 
of the railways, have none of the pension 
and other benefits which are enjoyed by 
railway employees. On the other hand they 
are not entirely comparable to employees who 
drive trucks in industry and the higher rates 
of the latter do not constitute a proper basis. 


Our: conclusion is that the truck driver of 
this employer should receive after 6 months 
an hourly rate (inclusive of cost of living 
bonus) of 65 cents. On the basis of 208 hours, 
the monthly rate will be $135 (bonus in- 
cluded). Rates for beginners and for the 
other classifications involved will be adjusted 
accordingly. 

July 14, 1944. 
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Re: Ste. Anne Paper Company, Limited (Beaupré, P.Q.) and International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers and International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Unions from a 
decision of the Quebec Regional Board dated 
February 15, 1944, for re-establishment of 
the one cent differential that prevailed prior 
to the establishment of a common rate in 
all paper mills arising out of an application 
by the Unions for a rate comparable to mills 
in Ontario. 

The Regional Board did not bring the rate 
up to the Ontario rate and generally gave a 
5-cent increase. In the mill here in question 


the increase was 4 cents, which was sufficient 
to increase the base labour rate up to the 
50 cents (exclusive of cost of living bonus) 
adopted for all of the mills. In fact the 
Regional Board found that the differential 
was not justified. 

It has not been shown that the Regional 
Board has erred in principle; neither has it 
been shown that this mill should get a rate 
one cent above the generally prevailing rate. 

The appeal is dismissed. 

July 17, 1944. 


Re: Lever Brothers Limited (Winnipeg, Man.) 


Reasons for Decision 


An application for leave to appeal from a 
decision of the Manitoba Regional War 
Labour Board dated January 19, 1944, refus- 
ing to approve the Company’s application 
for permission to pay an overtime rate to 
office employees. 

From the terms of the decision under 
appeal and the material filed by the Regional 
Board it would appear that it was considered 
that the plan submitted was not sufficiently 


in operation in Manitoba to warrant approval. 
It also felt that there was no abnormal 
amount of overtime required by wartime con- 
ditions in the appellant’s Winnipeg plant. 


The Regional Board have also on the facts 
distinguished this case from the McKinnon 
Industries decision (L.G., 1948, p. 1345). 

Under these circumstances, we do not think 
we should interfere and leave to appeal 


must be refused. 
July 13, 1944. 


Re: Master Painters’ Association of Saint John, N.B., and Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Local 1151 


Reasons for Decision 


By leave granted below, this appeal is 
brought by the Brotherhood from a decision 
of the New Brunswick Regional Board dated 
March 14, 1944 denying an application under 
P.C. 9384 to increase the hourly wage rate 
for painters from 76 to 80 cents. 


The Regional Board having come to the 
conclusion that there was no gross inequality 
or gross injustice to be rectified in the circum- 
stances of the case, we must say that it has 
not been shown to this Board that there was 
an error in the decision. Consequently, we 
will have to dismiss the appeal. 


July, 17, 1944. 


Re: Fairchild Aircraft Limited (Longueuil, Que.) and Hotel & Restaurant 
Employees Union, Local 382 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
decision of the Quebec Regional Board dated 
March 16, 1944. 

The Company in March, 1943 took over 
the management of a restaurant from an 
employer who was not then paying the 60 
cents cost of living bonus under the Board’s 
general order dated August 4, 1942. The 
question now is to determine the amount 


of “previous authorized bonus” for the pur- 
pose of establishing the rates on February 
15, 1944 pursuant to section 15 and schedule 
“A” of P.C. 9884. 

We are of opinion that the bonus to be 
merged should have included both the 60 
and the 35 cents ordered by the Board by 
its general orders. 

We think the appeal should be allowed. 


July 13, 1944. 
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Re: Bendix-Eclipse of Canada Limited (Windsor, Ontario) 
and U.A.W.-C.LO., Local 195 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
decision of the Ontario Regional War Labour 
Board dated February 24, 1944. An appli- 
cation was made on August 38, 1943, asking 
for the establishment of certain classifications 
and approval of certain wage rates. The 
Ontario Board on November 22, 1943, granted 
an Order authorizing certain classifications and 
stipulating certain rates. This schedule of 
classifications and rates seems to have been 
unsatisfactory to both the Union and the 
Company and finally on February 22, 1944, 
the Ontario Board approved a new schedule 
of classifications and wage rates. The Union 
seeks in this appeal to vary this schedule 
with respect to production operator (semi- 
skilled), production operator (skilled) and the 
rates for janitors. It also asks that the com- 
pany be directed to pay the rates from 
August 3, 19438. 


Re: 


This Board is of opinion after considering 
all the evidence submitted to it that the 
Ontario Regional War Labour Board studied 
carefully the matter of classifications and rates 
and adopted the proper basis of comparability. 
We see no reason why the decision of the 
Ontario Regional War Labour Board should 
be disturbed in this respect. 

We think, however, that the decision of 
the Ontario Regional Board should be varied 
to make it a direction effective from August 
3, 1943, the date of the application. 

The application to this Board that periodic 
increases of five cents per hour over the 
minimum rate after thirty days and after 
ninety days employment, with the top rate 
after six months, cannot be entertained be- 
cause it was not submitted to the Ontario 
Regional War Labour Board. 

July 18, 1944. 


Le Nouvelliste, Limitée; La Tribune, Limitée; L’Association des 


Hebdomadaires Canadiens-Francais, Inc. and other employers 
and La Fédération des métiers de l’imprimerie du Canada 
Enrg., and International Typographical Union, 

Locals 672 and 856 


Reasons for Decision 


This appeal by the Unions is from a decision 
of the Quebec Regional Board dated January 
11, 1944, refusing to increase under P.C. 5963 
the cost of living bonus payable by employers 
in Zones 2, 2A, 3 and 3A designated in the 
collective labour agreement relating to the 
printing trades in the Montreal district. This 
agreement was adopted and extended to non- 
parties by Order in Council No. $87 pursuant 
to the provisions of the Quebec Collective 
Agreement Act. 


The application requested that the minimum 
mandatory bonus be raised from 95 cents to 
$2.75. Having regard to the decision of this 
Board (L.G., 1948, p. 1353) with respect to 
the printing trades in Zone 1, it would seem 
reasonable to maintain the differentials set 
out in the agreement and to grant in this 
case the cost of living bonus asked for. 


Consequently, we would allow the appeal 
as from February 15, 1944. 


July 18, 1944. 


Re: Kingston City Coach Company Limited and Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, Local 1151 1 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the employer from 
decisions of the Ontario Regional Board dated 
December 4, 1943, granting under P.C. 5963 
increased rates to driving and maintenance 
employees, overtime provisions and holidays 
with pay. 

The Regional Board appear to have reached 
their conclusion upon consideration of total 
remuneration (basic rate and cost of living 
bonus) paid to these classifications in ccm- 


parable localities. We have found no reason 
to disturb the decisions in the matter of 
rates, except that in the case of the drivers 
there should be periodic increases as specified 
in the union’s application so that the top 
68-cent rate will be reached after the fifth 
year. 

On the matter of overtime, the provision 
should be restricted to the holidays requested 
in the application. There will be Finding and 
Direction accordingly. July 18, 1944. 
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Re: The Royal Trust Company (Vancouver, B.C.) 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company appeals from decisions of the 
British Columbia Regional Board dated 
December 10, 1948, and December 15, 1943, 
fixing wage rates for janitors and cleaners 
under P.C. 5963. 

In so far as the appeal raises questions of 
fact as to the nature of the work performed 
by the employees concerned and the basis of 
comparison used by the Regional Board, we 
are not prepared to say that the decisions 
are wrong and should be reversed. 

However, counsel for appellant developed a 
legal argument of considerable force relative 
to the interpretation of section 25. His sub- 
mission was that a finding that wage rates are 
low must be related to the basic date of 
November 15, 1941, and the Regional Board 
having granted an increase under section 25 


on October 17, 1942, must be presumed to 
have exhausted its jurisdiction. The Board 
appreciates the force of this argument and 
referred to it in part in the Victoria Car- 
penters’ case (L.G., 1944, p. 282) when in 
commenting on the comparisons there adopted 
it said (p. 283): 


“This case affords a typical illustration 
of the ineffectiveness of section 25 as a 
wage control measure when the comparative 
formula is cut loose from the anchor date 
(November 15, 1941).” 


Nevertheless we do not believe that our 
intervention would be justified at this date 
and in the circumstances of this particular 
case and our opinion is that the appeal must 
be dismissed. 


July 20, 1944. 


Re: The McKinnon Industries Limited (St. Catharines, Ontario) 
and U.A.W.-C.1.0. Local 199 


Reasous for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
decision of the Ontario Regional Board dated 
February 15, 1944, refusing an application 
under P.C. 9384 for a direction ordering pay- 
ment of a “five cents per hour premium for 
all hourly rated employees starting work after 
2 pm. and before 5 am.” The Company 
opposes the request. 

It appears from the evidence that payment 
of a premium for night work is not a pre- 
vailing practice in St. Catharines and, although 


the premium figured in the negotiations lead- 
ing to the current agreement between the 
parties, that no provision was made therein 
for its Imauguration. 

In addition to these considerations, the 
formula requested is much broader than what 
this Board is prepared to say is warranted 
under the terms of the relevant Order in 
Council. 

This Board therefore confirms the decision 
of the Regional Board. 

July 20, 1944. 


Re: B.C. Motor Transportation Limited (Vancouver) and Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees, Division 101 


Reasons for Decision 

This is an appeal by the Union from a 
decision dated November 22, 1948, of the 
Regional War Labour Board for British 
Columbia refusing to order under section 25 
of P.C. 5963 an increase in basic rates for 
certain classifications -of garage employees. 
The decision directed payment of increases to 
some classifications including the mechanics. 

The Regional Board rested that part of the 
decision which is under appeal upon the 
following finding of fact: 


“The Regional War Labour Board for British 
Columbia finds that certain of the wage rates 
presently being paid in respect of certain of 
the occupations listed in the said application 
are not ‘low’ compared with wage rates gener- 
ally prevailing for the same or substantially 
similar occupational classifications in the 
comparable locality.” 


Having perused all of the material filed by 
the parties and by the Regional Board, it 


appears to us that the Board have carefully 
considered the nature of the work performed 
by the classifications now concerned and made 
what they thought were the proper com- 
parisons. There is no evidence before us 
that they erred in concluding as they did. 
The Union urges, however, that by refusing 
to increase certain rates the decision upsets 
the differentials established in 1940 following 
the report of a Conciliation Board acting 
under provincial legislation. While the argu-_ 
ment is one which has a good deal of merit, 
our view is that in this type of employment ' 
the maintenance of wage relationships is not 
perhaps as important as it would be in other 
kinds of operations: At all events, the cir- 
cumstances are not such as to Justifiy an 
intervention on the part of this Board. 
Consequently, the appeal must fail. 


July 24, 1944. 
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Re: John Inglis Company Limited (Toronto) and United Steel 
Workers of America, Local 2900 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
decision of the Ontario Regional Board dated 
February 4, 1944, directing under P.C. 5963 
payment of a premium of 5 cents per hour to 
employees on the second shift (3 pm. to 
11 p.m.). Leave to appeal was given by the 
Regional Board. 

This is the second time the matter of shift 
premium in this company has been before 
this Board. On October 8, 1943, the parties 
jointly and successfully appealed a decision 
refusing the premium to workers who came on 
the third shift (11 p.m. to 8.a.m.) by rotation 
(L.G., 1943, p. 1490). Following the decision 


allowing the appeal in that case, the Union 
on November 10, 1943, applied for an exten- 
sion of the premium to the second shift. That 
application was opposed by the Company an 
is the matter now under appeal. 

The Union bases its case upon the Ford 
Motor decision (L.G., 1948, p. 1342). The 
Ford case is distinguishable in important 
respects from the one now before us as is 
indicated by the foregoing sequence of events 
in this case. The circumstances and conditions 
here present do not justify an order to extend 
the premium to an afternon shift. 

The appeal must be allowed. 

July 27, 1944. 


bed 


Various Railway Organizations and their Employers 


Re: Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen; Order of Ratlway Conduc- 
tors; Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; 
The Order of Ratlroad Telegraphers; 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union; Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees; Brotherhood of Railway Car- 
men of America; Brotherhood of Matn- 
tenance of Way Employees; International 
Association of Machinists; International 
Brotherhood of Bovwlermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders and Helpers of America; Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Association; 
International Moulders’ Union of North 
America; United Association of Journey- 
men Plumbers and Steamfitters of the 
United States and Canada; International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers 
and Helpers; International Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Oilers; International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers; Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen; and Canadian 
Nattonal Railways and subsidiaries ; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company and sub- 
sidiaries; Dominion Atlantic Railway; 
Quebec Central Railway; Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway; Northern Alberta 
Railway; Algoma Central & Hudson Bay 
Railway; The Essex Terminal Railway 
Company; Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
Company; Sydney & Louisburg Railway 
Company; Temiscouata Railway Com- 
pany; Temiskaming & Northern Ontario 
Railway Commission; ' The Toronto, 
Hamilton & Buffalo Railway Company; 
Toronto Terminals Railway. 


Reasons for Decision 


This application is made pursuant to Order 
in Council P.C. 5963 by the Standard Railway 


Organizations listed in the heading on behalf 
of the employees represented by them for 
increases in wage rates. The employers are 
the Railway Companies listed in the heading. 
The employees on whose behalf this appli- 
cation is made number approximately 100,000 
and are resident at various places in all 
provinces of Canada. Their duties require 
varying degrees of skill, and, in the main, 
require also a high sense of responsibility. 
In addition to these employes there are a large 
number of other railway employees who are 
not parties to this application but on whose 
behalf separate applications have been made 
for wage increases. 


This application was filed with this Board 
on September 16, 1943. The brief in support 
of the application, however, was not filed 
with the Board until the 11th day of Decem- 
ber, 1943. The reply on ‘behalf of the 
employers was filed on the 16th day of March, 
1944, and the rebuttal on behalf of the em- 
ployees was filed on the 13th day of April, 
1944. The application was heard by this Board 
on the 4th, 5th and 6th days of May, 1944. 


The increases requested by the employees 
as stated in the notices attached to the appli- 
cation are as follows: 


1. “That effective September Ist, 1943, all 
existing basic wage rates be increased in all 
classes of service to the extent necessary to 
equalize with rates paid for comparable ser- 
vice in the Eastern United States, plus the 
amount which such rates may be increased as 
a result of negotiations now being conducted 
in the United States on behalf of the employ- 
ees represented by these Organizations. Exist- 
ing differentials, special allowances, arbitra- 
ries, etc., to be retained, and a percentage 
increase applied to same equivalent to the 
amount by which the basic wage rates are 
increased.” 

9. “That effective September Ist, 1943, all 
existing basic wage rates be increased twenty- 
three cents (.23c) per hour.” 


1944] 


Objection was raised by the employers that 
the request of the employees should not be 
entertained by the Board by reason of an 
agreement made between the parties on the 
29th day of July, 1941. Paragraph 3 of this 
Agreement reads as follows: 

“3. This agreement is enterea into between 
the respective railways and_ the individual 
organizations representing their respective 
classes and it is intended between the parties 
hereto that, subject to any legislation or 
other governmental action which may alter 
the bases upon which this agreement has been 
reached, and subject to mutual agreement in 
the applications of the third and succeeding 
adjustments in bonus payments, it will remain 
in effect for one year from the date of 
proclamation of peace and thereafter subject 
to termination by thirty days notice by either 
party.” ; 

It is not necessary in considering this appli- 
cation to deal with the argument as to whether 
or not this agreement had been affected by 
Orders in Council passed subsequent to the 
date of the Agreement and which indicated 
substantial changes in Government policy 
with respect to wage control, because on 
June 4, 1943, this Board in its Reasons for 
Decision in the case entitled Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees Department (A.F. of L.) 
and the Railway Association of Canada (L.G., 
1943, p. 752) in considering the effect of the 
Agreement of July 29, 1941, stated: 


«  . , it is quite within the Board’s power 
to deal with questions within its jurisdiction 
under P.C. 5963 in spite of any term provided 
for in such an agreement and also regardless of 
any other special covenants as to wages and 
working conditions. There can be no doubt 
that a covenant to accept wage rates and 
working conditions without change for the 

period of collective agreement is a very im- 

portant factor to be taken into consideration 

but does not create an absolute bar to any 
relief authorized by the general Order in 

Council.” 

No arguments were submitted to the Board 
at the hearing of this application which would 
justify the Board in departing from the 
position it took on June 4, 1943. 

The written and oral submissions on behalf 
of the employees were almost entirely directed 
to the argument that Section 25 of Order in 
Council P.C. 5963 permitted and required the 
Board to make a comparison between the 
wage rates paid to employees in the railway 
service in the Eastern Territory, United States, 
with the wage rates paid to employees in 
similar classifications in the railway service 
in Canada. The voluminous written sub- 
missions and exhibits elaborated at great 
length on the historical development of the 
relationship in the wage rates paid to the 
employees in the railway service in the two 
countries, on the similarity of their duties, 
on the similarity of traffic and other railway 
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problems and on the many other features and 
factors common to the railway service of 
these two countries. 


In like manner, the written submissions and 
oral arguments presented by Counsel on behalf 
of the Railway Companies were largely de- 
voted to examination and rebuttal of the 
arguments of the employees in this regard. 
On behalf of the Railways, it was also urged 
that the adoption by this Board of the wage 
rates prevailing in the railway service in the 
Eastern Territory, United States, would mean 
annual additional costs to the railways oper- 
ating in Canada in the sum of $119,898,084, 
and that the addition of such a sum to the 
cost of operation of railway service could be 
met by the railways only by seeking an 
increase in freight rates or by seeking some 
form of Government assistance. On behalf 
of the employees it was argued that this sum 
was excessive and greatly overestimated. 
According to their argument, the annual in- 
crease in cost to the employers, after due 
allowance had been made for the cost of 
living bonus which, since February 15, 1944, 
has been incorporated in basic wage rates, 
would be the sum of $53,884,111.50, and this 
sum it was urged could be paid in wage 
increases without the necessity of the Railways 
seeking either increase in freight rates or 
some form of Government assistance. 


Holding the view we do, it is unnecessary 
to examine in detail the arguments in this 
regard and which were presented with great 
skill and force on behalf of both the employees 
and the employers because this Board is of 
opinion that under the Wages Control Order, 
P.C. 5963, the comparisons authorized to be 
made by Section 25 of that Order must be 
restricted to industries in Canada. In order 
to make proper comparisons with wage rates 
paid in similar jobs, positions or occupational 
classifications in countries other than Canada 
there would be required an involved and 
detailed study and examination of and inquiry 
and investigation into very many factors and 
conditions which were never contemplated by 
the Order. The whole policy of control of 
wages and prices in this country is entirely 
distinct and unrelated to the economy of the 
United States. This Board is satisfied that 
comparison of wage rates paid in the two 
countries is neither permitted nor required in 
the administration of P.C. 5963. In fact this 
Board is of opinion that for the purposes of 
interpretation and administration of all rele- 
vant Orders in Council comparisons must be 
restricted to industries in Canada. 


This is not the first occasion on which this 
question has come before the Board. In its 
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decision in re National Maritime Federation, 
National Seamen’s Association of Canada and 
Various Shipping Companies, (L.G., 1948, p. 
1347) this Board said: 
“.. . the applicant unions did not even try 
to put the case on a comparative basis as 
required by Section 25 of P.C. 5963. The only 
comparison offered was that with American 
rates, which, under P.C. 5963, is irrelevant.” 
Again in considering the British Columbia 
Electric Railway Company Case (L.G., 1944, 
p. 274), this Board said: 
“Now, the union has sought to make a com- 
parison with Seattle, pointing out that the 
Order in Council is silent with respect to 
points of comparison outside of Canada. We 
have already intimated in a case—I think it 
was the National Maritime Federation case, 
I have forgotten the reference in the Laspour 
GAZETTE and other publications—that we were 
rather of the opinion that such a contention 
cannot prevail, because primarily the purpose 
of the Order in Council was to stabilize wages 
as they existed in Canada.” 


With these pronouncements this Board is 
completely in accord. The many arguments 
submitted to it on the hearing of this appli- 
cation failed to convince the Board that said 
Section 25 enabled or permitted comparison of 
wage rates prevailing in any industry in 
Canada with wage rates paid to employees in 
a similar industry in United States. 

The Board is further of opinion that Section 
62 of Order in Council P.C. 5963 is not 
applicable to this case. Any effort to demon- 
strate that under Section 62 the employees 
in railway service in Canada are entitled to 
receive wages at the same rate as those paid 
to similar employees of railways in the United 
States completely failed. 

It was also urged on behalf of the Employees 
that there existed unfair and unjust dis- 
parities between railway wage rates in Canada 
and those enjoyed by employees in other 
industries in Canada. This argument was not 
developed, and it is unfortunate that no 
submission, verbal or written, was made to 
us to show by proper analyses and comparisons 
the relationship between wage increases re- 
ceived by the employees of the railways and 
those received by employees in the same or 
reasonably comparable classifications of em- 
ployees in other industries in Canada. It has. 
therefore, been necessary for the Board itself 
to have such analyses and comparisons made, 
and in making them much time, study and 
research have been required. As a consequence 
the decision with respect to this application 
has been delayed. 

The Board caused an examination and study 
to be made of the wage rates received imme- 
diately prior to the war by employees in a 
large and representative group of industrial 
and other establishments in all parts of 
Canada. In making the examination and 
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study we were careful that the establishments 
under review were not only representative 
of all parts of Canada but also of the various 
types of industry in the country, and care 
was also taken to make sure that the estab- 
lishments examined and studied had in their 
employ a wide enough range of classifications 
to embrace classifications reasonably similar 
or comparable to as large a number of Rail- 
way Classifications as possible. Similar infor- 
mation was obtained with respect to wage 
rates received by employees in these same 
establishments at the date of this application 
and comparisons were made with wage rates 
received by Railway employees at the same 
dates. The figures used for comparison in all 
instances included the cost of living bonus 
then being paid. This comparison showed that 
employees in other industries in Canada had 
recelved wage increases in excess of those 
received by employees in the railway service. 
It was apparent that the wages paid in some 
of the classifications in the railway service at 
the commencement of the war were low as 
compared with those paid in other industries. 
In other classifications, however, they were 
high, and, therefore, it was necessary that this 
fact receive proper consideration when com- 
parisons were made. Due allowance had to 
be made for the security and pension rights 
enjoyed by employees in the railway service 
as compared with those enjoyed by employees 
in other industry. It was necessary to keep 
in mind also that among the many classifi- 
cations considered a higher degree of skill is 
generally required for employees in the rail- 
way service. In considering the results of the 
study and examination made, the Board also 
kept in mind the fact that large wage in- 
creases In some classifications in other indus- 
tries in part at least reflected the wartime 
demand for skilled labour. After due con- 
sideration of all these factors, we are of 
opinion that following the broad and liberal 
interpretation which has been given by this 
Board to Section 25 of Order in Council P.C. 
5963, all employees represented in this appli- 
cation are entitled as and from the date of 
said application, namely September 15, 1943, 
to imereases in their basic wage rates as 


follows: 
1. Six cents per hour to all hourly paid 
employees; 


2. Forty-eight cents per day to all daily 
paid employees; 

3. Two dollars and eight-eight ($2.88) cents 
per week to all weekly paid employees; 

4. Twelve dollars and forty-eight ($12.48) 
cents per month to all monthly paid 
employees. 

Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 

July 31, 1944. 
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Re: Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Employees and 
Railway Association of Canada 


Reasons for Decision 


This application made pursuant to Order in 
Council P.C. 5963 was heard by this Board on 
October 7, 1943. An interim decision was 
given on November 24, 1943, determining all 
matters under consideration excepting the 
question of wage increases. This question was 
retained pending determination of the appli- 
cation N-1800 made on September 15, 1943, on 
behalf of certain other railway employees. 

This Board has on this date filed its deci- 
sion with respect to that. application and 
adopts that decision for the question of wage 
increases in this application. 

Therefore, the employees represented on 

the hearing of this application, as and from 


the date of said application, viz., March 3, 
1943, are entitled to increases in their basic 
rates as follows:— 


1. Six cents (6c) per hour to all hourly paid 
employees. 


2. Forty-eight cents (48c) per day to all 
daily paid employees. 

3. Two dollars and_ eighty-eight cents 
($2.88) per week to all weekly paid employees. 


4. Twelve dollars and forty-eight cents 
($12.48) per month to all monthly paid 
employees. 


Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 


July 31, 1944. 


Re: Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers and Canadian National Railways 


Reasons for Decision 


This application made pursuant to Order in 
Council P.C. 5963 was heard by this Board on 
September 30, 1943. An interim decision was 
given on November 24, 1948, determining all 
matters under consideration excepting the 
question of wage increases. This question was 
retained pending determination of the applica- 
tion N-1300 made on September 15, 1943, on 
behalf of certain other railway employees. 

This Board has on this date filed its decision 
with respect to that application and adopts 
that decision for the question of wage increases 
in this application. 

Therefore, the employees represented on the 
hearing of this application, as and from the 


Re: John Inglis Company Limited 


of America, 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
decision of the Ontario Regional Board dated 
February 5, 1944, directing under P.C. 5963 
a normal work week of 422 hours for office 
employees, overtime at pro rata rates for work 
in excess of 44 hours and at time and one 
half for work in excess of 48 hours, and an 
extra day’s pay “where office workers are 
required to work on statutory holidays.” 

The evidence is that salaries were increased 
in 1940 by one-sixth to compensate for the 
7-day work week then inaugurated in the war 
emergency. The work week was reduced to 
6 days in 1941 and 54 days in March, 1948, 
without corresponding salary adjustments. At 
present the normal work week is 45% hours 
with no overtime provisions. 

The appellant’s contention is that by direct- 
ing a reduction in hours for office employees 
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date of said application, viz., May 25, 1948, 
are entitled to increases in their basic rates 
as follows:— 


1. Six cents (6c) per hour to all hourly paid 
employees. 

2. Forty-eight cents (48c) per day to all 
daily paid employees. 

3. Two dollars and eighty-eight cents ($2.88) 
per week to all weekly paid employees. 


4. Twelve dollars and forty-eight cents 
($12.48) per month to all monthly paid 
employees. 


Finding and Direction will issue accordingly. 
July 31, 1944. 


(Toronto) and United Steelworkers 
Local 2900 


the Regional Board encroached upon new 
ground and went beyond what was indicated 
by the last paragraph of the decision in the 
McKinnon Industries case (L.G., 1948, p. 1345). 
Our opinion is that that contention must pre- 
vail in this case. We think it is unwise for 
a government authority to interfere with the 
discretion exercised by the management of this 
large war plant in the matter of working 
hours for office and clerical employees, when 
from the evidence it appears to have pursued 
a fairly liberal policy. 

However, we are prepared to give effect to 
the McKinnon decision and to direct pay- 
ment of overtime at straight pro rata time for 
work required to be performed after 46 hours 
and at time and one-half after 48 hours and on 
statutory holidays. 


Finding and Direction accordingly. 
July 28, 1944. 
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Re: Dominion Bridge Company Limited (Toronto) and United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 2808 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Company from a decision 
of the Ontario Regional Board dated May 22, 
1944, directing payment of “a night premium 
of 5 cents per hour to all hourly rated em- 
ployees working on the afternoon and night 
shifts effective from April 1, 1944,” at the 
Company’s Sorauren Avenue munitions plant. 
Leave to appeal was granted below. 

The Company’s production schedule has 
called for a 3 shift operation. The afternoon 
shift works from 4 p.m. to 12 p.m. and the 
night shift from 12.01 a.m. to 8 a.m., and em- 
ployees change shifts weekly. Premium for 
night work has been recognized by this Board 
as a fair and reasonable condition of em- 
ployment both in the interest of production 
and to compensate the worker for the special 
hardship. In certain cases other considera- 
tions, however, must sometimes prevail as in 


Electro-Metallurgical Company of Canada 
Ltd. (L.G., 1944, p. 470.) 

Under the Order in Council (P.C. 9384) by 
which we must govern our decisions it is neces- 
sary for us to find that the condition is con- 
sistent with the purposes of the Order, one of 
which is to stabilize the wage structure (sec- 
tion 20 (1) (c) and section 14 (b)). Ona 
rotating 3-shift operation, the extension of the 
premium to the second or afternoon shift is 
more of a straight wage increase than a 
premium for night work and becomes an un- 
stabilizing factor in wage control. 

Our conclusion is that in this case the 
premium must be restricted to the midnight 
shift. Also it must not be included in the. 
base rate for the purpose of computing over- 
time. 

The Regional Board’s decision is therefore 
varied accordingly. July 31, 1944. 


Re: Vancouver Masonic Cemetery Association 


Reasons for Decision 


This appeal is from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for British Col- 
umbia dated June 1, 1944, which held the 
Association to be an “employer” under the 
wages control orders P.C. 5963 and P.C. 9384 
and as a consequence compelled to pay the 
cost-of-living bonus (now merged into basic 
rates) made mandatory by this Board’s general 
orders. 

The Association is a non-profit organization 
incorporated under the Benevolent Societies’ 


Act of British Columbia, but that is insufficient 
by itself to bring it within the terms of the 
exemption provided by paragraph (v) of section 
13 (1) (d) of the current Order. The asgsocia- 
tion must be either “religious, charitable or 
educational” to claim the exemption. We are 
of the view taken by the Regional Board and 
find that the exemption does not apply. Nor 
do we think that there is ground for exemption 
under paragraph (vi). 
The appeal must therefore fail. 
July 31, 1944. 


Re: Canadian Pacific Railway Company and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen on behalf of dining car employees 


Reasons for Decision 


On March 8, 1944, this Board issued the 
following directive to the Company: 

“On those assignments in which the time in 

transit exceeds 24 hours, if an employee is 

not relieved from duty for at least 9 hours 
between the serving of dinner and breakfast, 
any time between the actual time of release 
from duty and 9 hours shall be paid for as 
overtime at the rate of time and one-half on 
the minute basis to the nearest 15 minutes. 

For the purpose of calculating overtime rate 

the working month is to be considered one of 

240 hours.” (see Reasons for Decision, LG., 

1944, p. 467.) 

In its application the Brotherhood had asked 
for “a 208-hour basic month with time and 
one-half for all service in excess.” This was 
refused and the foregoing was advanced by 
the Board as a measure to alleviate the situa- 
tion from the point of view of overtime. 

The Board was aware that negotiations had 
been conducted by the parties and the reasons 
contained the following: 

“Just how the above directive may be com- 

plicated by other conditions of work tenta- 


tively agreed to we are not sure. If there is 
any such complication which the parties can- 
not agree to solve the matter may be spoken 
to.’ 


Under this passage, the Brotherhood now re- 
quests that we direct the company to in- 
augurate the following rule in addition to the 
rule for overtime on the daily basis provided 
in our decision of March 8, 1944: 
“Two hundred and forty hours’ service, or 
less, in assigned service, shall constitute a 
basic month’s work. All time work in excess 
of two hundred and forty hours will be paid 
for as overtime on the actual minute basis at 
pro rata rate.” 


It appears that this was one of the condi- 
tions tentatively agreed to until the Brother- 
hood decided to come to the Board on its 
original application. 

We are of opinion that there should be a 
direction effective from March 15, 1944, cover- 
ing the last-mentioned rule. It should be 
understood, however, that no employee shall 
be paid overtime under both rules for the 
same period of time worked. July 19, 1944. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 





Introduction 


“\tatane Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles deal- 
- ing with proceedings under the National War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, Concili- 
ation Work of the Department of Labour, and 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, Great Britain 
and other countries. 


Recent Proceedings under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations.—Under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1008, the Government has extended its juris- 
diction over employer-employee relations 
which are normally exclusively within the 
provincial field, to the extent considered 
necessary to cover adequately employers and 
employees in industries “essential to he 
efficient prosecution of the war”, but without 
attempting to include other industry which 
has not a direct bearing on war production. 
In so far as these latter industries are con- 
cerned, each province can make its own de- 
cision as to whether or not they shall be 
brought under the Regulations. 

Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 
province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 


Applications for Certification 
: Relations 


t]e HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for four days during the 
month of July. During this period the Board 
received eighteen applications for certification, 
held eleven public hearings, ordered eleven 
representation votes, issued twelve certificates 
designating bargaining representatives and re- 
jected two applications for certification. Details 
of these proceedings and activities are given 
below :— 


Certificates Issued 


(1) International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 690 and Alberta Nitro- 
gen Products, Limited, Calgary, Alberta. Fol- 
lowing a preliminary investigation of the 
application, the Board ordered that a repre- 


The work of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) is here described in 
two separate articles. The first deals with 
applications made by unions for certification 
and their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. 

Conciliation Work of the Industrial Re- 
lations Branch.— Conciliation proceedings 
are carried on by the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department of Labour under 
the provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act which empowers the Minister to inquire 
into the causes and circumstances of a dispute, 
to take such steps as seem expedient for the 
purpose of bringing the parties together, and 
to appoint a conciliator or an arbitrator when 
requested by the parties concerned. 





Strikes and Lockouts.—The latest infor- 
mation concerning strikes and lockouts in 
Canada is published monthly in tabular form, 
with a summary appearing once a year. The 
summary of strikes and lockouts in Canada 
and other countries during 1948 appeared in 
the Lasour Gazerte for March, 1944. 

The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts im Great Britain and other coun- 
tries appears from month to month. 


under the Wartime Labour 


Regulations 


sentation vote of the employees be taken. Out 
of 272 eligible voters, 186 voted in favour of 
the applicant union and 54 against. The local 
union and Messrs. William Longridge, V. H. 
Johnston, G. Lydsman, W. Wright, J. Bennet, 
F, Calow, C. Armstrong, C. Hughes and R. Lee 
were certified as the bargaining representatives 
of the employees of the Company with the 
exception of office and professional workers, 
supervisors and others having the right to hire 
and discharge, electricians, carpenters, painters, 
security guards and two groups of part-time 
labourers comprised of students employed after 
school hours and on holidays and members of 
the-armed forces working on week-ends. 


(2) Val d’Or Mine and Mill Workers’ Union, 
Local 654 of the International Mine, Mill and 
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Smelter Workers and Golden Manitou Mines, 
Limited, Val d’Or, P.Q. Following a pre- 
liminary investigation the application, and a 
subsequent public hearing, the Board ordered 
that a representation vote of the employees be 
taken. Out of 274 eligible voters, 218 voted in 
favour of the applicant union and 18 against. 
_ Subsequently the union and Messrs. Thomas 
McGuire, R. H. Carlin, J. J. Billoki, George 
Zapotoski, Leo Belisle, Robert Joseph, Leo 
Allard, Henry Chandonnet and _ Lorenzo 
Bourassa were certified as bargaining repre- 
sentatives for all the hourly-rated employees 
of the company, except employees engaged in 
surface mechanical transportation, the refinery 
and assay office or those in a supervisory 
capacity. 

(3) International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 688, and Beattie Mines 
(Quebec), Limited, Duparquet, P.Q. The 
Board, following a preliminary investigation of 
this application, and a public hearing, ordered 
that a representation vote be taken. Out of 
430 eligible voters, 338 voted in favour of the 
applicant union and 14 against. The union 
and Messrs. R. H. Carlin, Thomas McGuire, 
David Cote, Leo. A. Behie, D. Richard, R. 
Rivard, N. Vugnovich, J. J. McCann, E. John- 
son and A. Little were certified as bargaining 
representatives for all the hourly-rated em- 
ployees, except office staff and those employees 
holding a position higher than that of sub- 
foreman or mucker boss. 


(4) International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 688, and Powell Rouyn 
Gold Mines, Limited, Rouyn, P.Q. Following 
a preliminary investigation of this application, 
a public hearmg was held and the Board 
ordered that a representation vote be taken. 
Out of 229 eligible voters, 147 voted in favour 
of the applicant union and 26 voted: against. 
The union and Messrs. R. H. Carlin, Thomas 
McGuire, David Cote, Leo. A. Behie, J. Bur- 
dages, A. Doucet and A. Renaud were certified 
as bargaining representatives for all the hourly- 
rated employees of the company except clerical 
staff and those employees holding a position 
higher than that of sub-foreman or mucker 
boss. 

(5) International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 688 and Senator-Rouyn 
Mines, Limited, Rouyn, P.Q. Following a pre- 
liminary investigation of this application and 
a public hearing, the Board ordered a repre- 
sentation vote. Out of 129 eligible voters, 87 
voted in favour of the applicant union and 
6 against. The Union and Messrs. R. H. 
Carlin, Thomas McGuire, David Cote, Leo. A. 
Behie, R. Rainville, J. R. Foysy, and L. Bel- 
Jeau, were certified as bargaining representa- 
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tives for all the employees of the company 
except clerical staff and employees holding a 
position higher than that of sub-foreman and 
mucker boss. 


(6) International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 688, and Waite-Amulet 
Mines, Limited, Rouyn, P.Q. Following a pre- 
liminary investigation of this application and 
a public hearing the Board ordered a repre- 
sentation vote. Out of 395 eligible voters, 242 
voted in favour of the applicant union and 25 
for the Waite-Amulet Employees Committee, 
intervener. The Union and Messrs. R. H. 
Carlin, Thomas McGuire, David Cote, Leo. A. 
Behie, Leonard Desabrias, H. Poutvin, A. 
Lafrete and U. Lemay were certified as bar- 
gaining representatives for all the hourly-rated 
employees of the company except supervisory 
and clerical staff, guards, technicians, labora- 
tory employees or employees holding position 
higher than that of sub-foreman or mucker 
boss. 

(7) International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local B1106, and the Quebec Power 
Company, Quebec, P.Q. Following an ex- 
amination of the Union’s membership records 
by an officer of the Board, the Board certified 
the Union and Messrs. Rene Michaud, and 
Jean Louis Ouellet as the bargaining repre- 
sentatives for all the employees of the com- 
pany except the clerical staff and supervisory 
technicians. 

(8) International Association of Machinists, 
Lodge 1288, and the Anglo-Canadian Wire, 
Rope Company, Limited, Lachine, P.Q. Fol- 
lowing an examination of the Union’s member- 
ship records by an officer of the Board, the 
Board certified the Union and Messrs. Oliva 
Schanck, Mike Horniak, Roger St. Onge and 
Mike Gulyck as the bargaining representatives 
for all hourly-rated employees of the company 
except clerical staff, watchmen and foremen 
and those in higher positions. 


(9): International Association of Machinists, 
Lodge 1288, and the Dominion Wire, Rope 
and Cable Company, Limited, Lachine, P.Q. 
Following an examination of the Union’s mem- 
bership records by an officer of the Board, the 
Board certified the Union and Messrs. George 
Moore, Antonio Lebell, and Dick Pape as 
bargaining representatives for all the employees 
of the company except clerical staff, store- 
keepers, testers, shippers, watchmen and fore- 
men. 

(10) The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station employees and Fort William Coal 
Dock Company, Limited, Fort William, On- 
tario. Following an examination of the Union’s 
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membership records by an officer of the Board, 
the Board certified the Union and Messrs. J. L. 
Pateman, and T. Johnson, as the bargaining 
representatives for all the employees of the 
company except the weighman, foreman, office 
staff and supervisory employees. 


(11) Canadian Seamen’s Union and Saint 
Lawrence Steamships, Limited, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Following an investigation of union member- 
ship records and a public hearing on the 
application the Board ordered a represent- 
ation vote. Out of 33 eligible voters, 27 voted 
in favour of the applicant union and 5 against. 
The Union and Messrs J. A. Sullivan, D. 
Ferguson, and C. L. Lenton were certified as 
bargaining representatives for all the un- 
licensed personnel of the company on the 
SS. Sioux, SS. Algonquin, and SS. Cheyenne. 


(12) National Harbours Board Employees, 
Federal Union No. 24, and the National Har- 
bours Board, Saint John, N.B. Following an ex- 
amination of the Union’s membership records 
by an officer of the Board, the Board certified 
the Union and Messrs. Harry Truswell, Frank 
Byron, Frank Burchill, Ralph Shephard, and 
James A. Whitebone as bargaining representa- 
tives for all the employees (including patrol- 
men) of the National Harbours Board, Saint 
John, N.B., except the superintendent, general 
foreman and office staff. 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


(1) The United Association of Locomotive 
Engineers, Firemen, Brakemen and _ Dis- 
‘patchers, Federal Union 22022 (A.F. of L.) 
and Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
Arvida, P.Q. Following an investigation of 
the application and a public hearing the Board 
ruled that since the employees affected were 


covered by a collective agreement between - 


the National Catholic Syndicate of Aluminum 
Workers of Arvida, Inc., and the company, 
the terms of which had been automatically 
extended until December 31, 1944, the appli- 
cation could not be entertained until the 
expiry of ten months from the renewal date 
of the agreement (January 1, 1944) as pro- 
vided in Section 9 of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. 


(2) Canadian Union of Asbestos Workers, 
Local 6 (C.C.L.), and Johnson’s Company, 
Thetford Mines. This application was investi- 
‘gated and later a public hearing was held, 
following which the Board rejected the appli- 
cation on the grounds that it was premature, 
the ten-month period of the existing collective 
agreement not having expired as required by 
Section 9 of the Regulations. 
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Representation Votes Ordered 


Representation votes were ordered by the 
Board on the following applications: 


(1) Employees’ Welfare Board of the Hud- 
son Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
Limited, and the Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting Company, Limited, Flin Flon, 
Manitoba, and subsidiaries. Representatives 
of the applicants and the Company appeared 
before the Board. The eligible voters are the 
plant unit or units exclusive of shift bosses, 
foremen, superintendents, confidential em- 
ployees and those having the right to hire 
and discharge. 


(2) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers and 
Levis Ferry, Limited, Quebec, P.Q. Repre- 
sentations were made before the Board by 
the applicant union, the company and the 
National Catholic Syndicate of Ferry Em- 
ployees of Levis, as intervener. Captains, 
second captains and management staff were. 
excluded from the vote. 


(3). Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, P.Q., 
with the Order of Railway Conductors as 
intervener. Representatives of both organiza- 
tions and the companies appeared before the 
Board. Those eligible to vote are all regularly 
assigned conductors, those regularly assigned 
to conductors’ spare board as of April 5, 1944, 
and part time conductors, who during the 
period April, 1943, to April, 1944, worked a 
preponderance of their time as conductors. 


(4) Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, Cana- 
dian Pacific System Division No. 1, and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Com- 
munications Department). Representatives 
of both parties appeared before the Board. 
The eligible voters were mechanical staffs, 
broadcaster chiefs and attendants, repeater 
chiefs, supervisors and attendants, installers 
and assistants. Those excluded and therefore 
not eligible to vote are chief operators, assist- 
ant chief operators, night chief operators, 
all night chief operators, morse traffic super- 
visors, printer traffic supervisors, RS. traffic 
chiefs (Montreal and Winnipeg) and managers 
of branch offices. 


(5) Canadian Union of Soapstone Workers 
(C.C.L.) and the Broughton Soapstone and 
Quarry Company, Limited, Leeds Station, 
P.Q. Representatives of the applicants and 
the company appeared before the Board. 
Those eligible to vote are: hoistmen, mill- 
wrights, signalmen, stonecutters, stone crushers, 
and quarry labourers. ‘The foremen and senior - 
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supervisory members of the staff are excluded 
from voting. 


(6) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and Superior Elevator Company, 
Port Arthur, Ontario. The eligible voters are: 
shovellers, labourers, experienced labour inside 
the elevator, foremen, watchmen and all 
monthly rated employees engaged in the 
operation of the elevator. Excluded from the 
vote are the clerical office staff and the super- 
visory employees above the rank of foreman. 


(7) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and National Grain Company, 
Limited, Fort William, Ontario. Those eligible 
to vote are: shovellers, labourers, experienced 
labour inside the elevator, foremen, watchmen 
and all monthly rated employes engaged in 
the operation of the elevator. The general 
foremen, clerical office staff and the super- 
visory employees above the rank of foreman 
are excluded from the vote. 


(8) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and Northland Terminals, Limited, 
Fort William, Ontario. The eligible voters are: 
shovellers, labourers, experienced labourers in- 
side the elevator, foremen, watchmen and all 
monthly rated employees engaged in the 
opeation of the elevator. Excluded from the 
vote are the clerical office staff and the super- 
visory employees above the rank of foreman. 


(9) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and Reliance Grain Company, 
Limited, Fort William, Ontario. Those eligible 
to vote are: shovellers, labourers, experienced 
labour inside the elevator, foremen, watchmen, 
one guard and all monthly rated employees 
engaged in the operation of the elevator. The 
clerical office staff and the supervisory em- 
ployees above the rank of foreman are ex- 
cluded from the vote. 


(10) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (Island Terminal Coal Dock), 
Fort William, Ontario. The eligible voters 
are: weighmen, coalmen, watchmen, machine 
operators, repairmen, car loaders and oilers. 
Those excluded from voting are: foremen and 
other supervisory employees and employees in 
the power house such as blacksmiths, elec- 
tricians, etc. 

(11) Val d’Or Mine and Mill Workers’ 
Union, International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers and Lamaque Mining Com- 
pany, Limited, Bourlamaque, P.Q. Those 
eligible to vote are all the Lourly-rated em- 
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ployees of the company except the clerical 
and supervisory employees, guards, technicians, 
laboratory employees and employees holding 
positions higher than that of sub-foreman and 
mucker boss. 


Applications for Certification Under 
Investigation 


International Longshoremen’s Association 
and B.C. Coast Steamship Service, C.P.R. 
Company, Victoria, British Columbia. 

Canadian Seamen’s Union and Western 
Union Telegraph Co. (Unlicensed Personnel 
Cable Ships), Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

United Steelworkers of America and National 
Harbours Board, Montreal, P.Q. 

International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Local 1552, and Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Montreal, P.Q. 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters & 
Chauffeurs and McArthur & Son, Ltd., Bran- 
don, Man. 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees & Other Transport Workers, Div. 217, 
and Canadian Pacific Railway Company (In- 
land Boats), Nelson, B.C. 

International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers and Riverside Iron Works, 
Ltd., Calgary, Alta. 

International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers and Dominion Bridge Co., 
Ltd.; Calgary, Alta. 

rotherhood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express & Station Em- 
ployees and B.C. Coast Steamship Service, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Victoria, 
B.C. 

International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Local 375 and Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, Que. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local Union No. 230 and Canadian 
Collieries (Dunsmuir) Ltd., (Puntledge River 
Power House), Vancouver, B.C. 

Western Canada Firebosses Association and 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., Fernie, B.C., In- 
ternational Coal and Coke Co., McGillvary 
Coal & Coke Co., of Coleman, Alta. West 
Canadian Collieries, Blairmore & Bellevue, 
Alta., Hillcrest--Mohawk Collieries, Bellevue, 
Alta. 

The Deepsea & Inland Boatmen’s Union of 
the Pacific, B.C. Division and Badwater Tow- 
ing Co., Vancouver, B.C. . 

International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers, Local 514 and Yukon Consolidated 
Gold Corporation, Dawson City, Y.T. 

The Association of Federal Employees of 
the Port of Quebec, Inc., and National Har- 
bours Board, Quebec, P.Q. 
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National Harbours Board Employees’ Fed- 
eral Union No. 24 and National Harbours 
Board, Saint John, N.B. 

Deepsea & Inland Boatmen’s Union of the 
Pacific, B.C. Division and Gibson Bros. (Log 
Towing), Vancouver, B.C. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America and Toronto Terminals Railway Com- 
pany, Toronto, Ont. 
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Applications Referred to Provincial 
Jurisdiction 


International Association of Machinists and 
MacDonald Brothers Aircraft, Limited (office 
and stores departments, Robinson Street Divi- 
sion), Winnipeg, Man. This application was 
referred to the Manitoba Wartime Labour 
Relations Board. ~ 





Rules of Procedure of Board Amended 


N June 7, 1944, the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) approved rules of 
procedure with respect to the making of 
various types of applications (L.G., June, 1944, 
p. 737). These rules were amended on July 19, 


by: 


providing that. “The following rules in Sec- 
tions 2 to 6 inclusive shall apply to proceedings 
before the National Board and also to pro- 


(1) adding a Subsection (3) to Section 1,, 


ceedings before a Provincial Board unless 
and until such Provincial Board adopts its 
own rules of procedure” ; 

(2) deleting the first sentence of Subsection 
(1) of Section 3; 

(3) extending the period of time (fifteen 
days) in Section 7 (1) (a) and (2) to thirty 
days. 

These amendments have been consolidated 
in the Regulations given below. 


Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
Board Regulations 


1. (1) In these Regulations, unless the con- 
text otherwise requires, 


(a) “National Board” means the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board; 


(b) “Provincial Board” means a Labour 
Relations Board exercising any of the 
powers of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board in any province; 


(c) “Person” includes firm, corporation, trade 
union, employees’ 
ployers’ organization. 


(2) Other words and expressions used in 
these Regulations shall, unless the context 
otherwise requires, have the same meaning as 
in the Wartime Labour Relations Order (Order 
in Council P.C. 1003 of February 17, 1944 and 
any amendments thereto). 


(3) The following rules in Sections 2 to 6 
inclusive shall apply to proceedings before the 
National Board and also to proceedings before 
a Provincial Board unless and until such Pro- 
vincial Board adopts its own rules of procedure. 


PROCEDURE 


Applications for Certification of Bargaining 
Representatives 


2. Any application for certification of bar- 
gaining representatives shall be required to be 
submitted in writing duly verified by statutory 
declaration. 


3. (1) The Board shall give notice in such 
manner, as, in the circumstances, it deems 
sufficient to any person having an immediate 


organization or em-— 


interest in the matter in respect of which appli- 
cation is made and shall furnish a copy of the 
application to him and shall give an opportunity 
for representations to be made and evidence 
adduced by or on behalf of every such person 
with regard thereto. 


(2) Every person shall within seven days of 
the receipt by him of such notice and copy 0 
application notify the Chief Executive Officer 
of the Board in writing whether he wishes to 
contest the application and in such case he 
shall within fourteen days of the receipt by 
him of such notice and copy of application file 
in the office of the Board his reply and the 
reply shall be verified by statutory declaration 
in the same manner as in the case of an 
application. 


(3) The reply shall contain a concise state- 
ment of the material facts upon which the 
person replying intends to rely and shall speci- 
fically admit, deny or explain each of the 
statements made in the application. The name 
and address of the person replying shall be 
stated in the said reply. 


(4) If any person shall fail within seven 
days of the receipt by him of a copy of the 
application to notify the Chief Executive 
Officer that he wishes to contest the application 
or, having so notified the Chief Executive 
Officer, shall neglect to file his reply in the 
office of the Board within the time hereinbefore 
limited or to give his name and address in such 
reply he shall not be entitled to any further 
notice of the proceedings commenced by the 
application and relief under the said applica- 
tion may be granted without giving any further 
opportunity for representations to be made or 
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evidence adduced by or on his behalf with 
regard thereto, but nothing herein contained 
shall prevent the Board from hearing further 
representations or evidence from any such 
person. 

(5) Upon the filing of a reply the Chief 
Executive Officer shall forthwith send a copy 
of the reply to the applicant and shall give 
notice to the applicant at the address stated 
in the application and to all parties filing 
replies at the address set ouf in the said replies 
respectively fixing a time and place for the 
hearing of the application. If necessary, this 
notice may be given by telegraph or telephone. 


(6) The Board shall make such inquiries and 
investigations into the matter in respect of 
which such application is made as it deems 
necessary for the proper disposal thereof. 


Applications for Intervention of a Board Pur- 
suant to Section 11 of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations 


4. An application by a person for the inter- 
vention of a Board pursuant to Section 11 of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations may 
be made by letter or telegram to the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Board. 


(1) The application shall set forth the time 
spent and the efforts made by the parties to 
negotiate an agreement and state the grounds 
for the belief that an agreement will not be 
completed in a reasonable time. 


(2) Upon receipt of the application for inter- 
vention, the Chief Executive Officer may re- 
quest such additional information as may be 
necessary from the applicant and a statement 
from the other interested party or parties con- 
cerned, or may request the parties to appear 
before the Board for a hearing of the applica- 
tion prior to reference of the matter to the 
Minister as specified in Section 12 (1) of the 
Regulations. 


Applications for the Hstablishment of an Appro- 
priate Procedure for the Consideration and 
Settlement of Disputes, Pursuant to 
Section 18 (2) of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations 


5. An application for the establishment by 
a Board of an appropriate procedure for con- 
sideration and settlement of disputes concerning 
the interpretation or violation of a collective 
agreement pursuant to Section 18 (2) of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations may be 
made by letter or telegram to the Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of the Board. 


(1) The -application shall set forth the 
names and addresses of the parties to the 
dispute, the date of the execution of the col- 
lective agreement, and a statement that the 
agreement contains no appropriate procedure 
for consideration and settlement of disputes 
concerning its interpretation or violation. If 
the applicant claims that the procedure con- 
tained in the agreement is inappropriate, the 
reasons for so claiming must be given. 


(2) The applicant shall also file a copy of 
the collective agreement in connection with 
which it is desired that an appropriate pro- 
cedure be established. 
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(3) On receipt of the application for the 
establishment of an appropriate procedure, 
the Chief Executive Officer may request such 
additional information as may be ‘necessary 
from the applicant and a statement from the 
other interested party or parties concerned, 
or may request the parties to appear before 
the Board for a hearing of the application, 
or may instruct an officer to investigate the 
application and report thereon to the Board. 


Applications for Leave to Institute Prosecu- 
tions Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


6. An application to a Board for leave to 
institute a prosecution under the Regulations 
may be made by letter or telegram to the 
Chief Executive Officer of the Board. 


(1) The application shall specify the pro- 
vision of the Regulations alleged to have been 
violated and material facts regarding such 
violation. 


(2) On receipt of an application for leave 
to institute a prosecution, the Chief Executive 
Officer may request such additional informa- 
tion as may be necessary from the applicant 
and a statement from the other interested 
party or parties concerned, or may request the 
parties to appear before the Board for a 
hearing of the application, or may instruct 
an officer to investigate the application and 
report thereon to the Board. 


Appeals 


7. (1) Any person directly affected by any 
decision or order of a Provincial Board may 
appeal to the National Board, if 


(@) The Provincial Board making such 
decision or order grants leave so to 
appeal and the request for such leave 
to appeal has been made within thirty 
days of the announcement of the deci- 
sion or order of such Provincial Board; 
or 


(6) The National Board grants leave so 
to appeal and the request for such 
leave to appeal has been made within 
sixty days of such announcement. 


(2) Within thirty days after the grantin 
of such leave to appeal the appellant sha 
appear before the National Board and 
present the said appeal provided, however, 
that the National Board may for good cause 
adjourn the hearing of the said appeal from 
time to time. 


(3) On any such appeal, the decision or 
order of the National Board shall constitute 
the decision or order of the Provincial Board 
as if originally made by it. 


General 


8. The National Board may from time to 
time amend these Regulations. 

Made pursuant to Section 27 of the War 
time Labour Relations Regulations of Febru- 
ary 17, 1944, P.C. 1003, this 7th day of 


June, A.D. 1944. 
G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman, 


BERNARD WILSON, 
Secretary. 








al 
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Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


ECTIONS 12 to 14 of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations provide for con- 
ciliation machinery to attempt settlement of 
disputes where negotiations for an agreement 
have been unsuccessfully continued for thirty 
days following certification of bargaining rep- 
resentatives. Disputes of this nature are refer- 
red to the Minister of Labour by the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board (National) or by the 
provincial boards. A conciliation officer is then 
appointed to confer with the parties and 
attempt to effect an agreement. If the con- 
ciliation officer is unable to bring about settle- 
ment of the matters in dispute and reports 
that in his view an agreement might be 
facilitated by appointment of a conciliation 
board, a board is appointed by the Minister 
of labour forthwith. The duty of such a board 
is to endeavour to effect an agreement between 
the parties on the matters in dispute and to 
report its findings and recommendations to 
the Minister. 


Montreal Tramways Company, Montreal, 
Quebec 


During the month of July two reports had 
been received from the Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Montreal Tramways Company, Montreal, 
Quebec, and its employees, members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Hon. Mr. Justice Oscar L. Boulanger, Quebec, 
P.Q., chairman appointed on the nomination 
of the other two members; Mr. Walter A. 
Merrill and Mr. F. R. Scott, both of Montreal, 
appointed on the nomination of the company 
and the employees respectively. 

The dispute arose over the union’s request 
for the inclusion of certain clauses, including 
the elosed shop and check-off of union dues, 
in a collective labour agreement. The union, 
whose bargaining representatives had been 
certified by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National), notified the Board on April 
14 that negotiations had been proceeding for 
thirty days and that an agreement would not 
be completed in a reasonable time. Pursuant 
to section 12 (1) of P.C. 1003 the Board 
referred the matter to the Minister of Labour 
who forthwith appointed Mr. J. 8. McCullagh, 
Ottawa, Ontario, to act as a conciliation officer 
to confer with the parties in an attempt to 
effect an agreement. 

The report of the Conciliation officer, which 
was received by the Minister of Labour on 
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May 5, stated that there had been no indi- 
cation of agreement on the closed shop and 
check-off questions, and that out of 117 clauses 
in the proposed contract, agreement was 
reached on only 27 relatively unimportant 
points. In view of such circumstances the 
conciliation officer recommended the establish- 
ment of a board of conciliation. The Board 
was subsequently established on May ll and, 
with the appointment of the Chairman, it 
was fully constituted on May 30. 

The report of the Board was received on 
July 8. It reported that agreement had been 
reached on a number of points. On the ques- 
tion of the check-off the Board unanimously 
agreed that union dues should be deducted 
from the last pay of each, month and detailed 
the form of written authorization for this 
purpose. With respect to the question of a 
closed shop, a majority of the Board consisting 
of the Chairman and Mr. Merrill recom- 
mended against a “union shop”. The Chair- 
man’s concurrence in this majority finding was 
modified, however, in his statement that he 
would be in favour of including in the contract 
a union shop clause applicable to all future 
personnel, but he would not be in favour of 
a union shop clause applying to the present 
employees of the Company who are not mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood. With respect to 
such employees he said he would favour @ 
maintenance of membership provision. In a 
minority finding on this point, Mr. Sais 
Scott outlined the Brotherhood’s reason for 
requesting a union shop, and advised the 
adopting of a union shop clause, maintaining 
that the denial of such would take away 
completely the freedom of the majority to 
include such a provision in the collective 
bargaining agreement. 

Jn an addendum, Mr. Scott pointed out 
that he and the Chairman favoured some kind 
of union shop, there thus being a majority 
of the Board in support of the principle, 
although there is a majority against the par- 
ticular form proposed by the Brotherhood. 

On July 24 the Board reconvened on the 
request of the Minister of Labour for the 
purpose of clarifying certain of its recom- 
mendations and to make a further effort to 
mediate the main items in dispute. In its 
supplementary report, received by the Min- 
ister of Labour on July 27, the Board declared 
that it was its intention that the check-off 
should apply to the Brotherhood only, while 
the contract was in effect, and that no organi- 
gation should be authorized or permitted, to 
collect union dues on the company’s premises. 
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With respect to the closed shop the supple- 
mentary report stated that, inasmuch as the 
company and the union had submitted no 
new proposals which would lead the members 
of the Board to modify their original findings 
and notwithstanding the efforts of the Board 
to induce the parties to reach some common 
ground of agreement, all efforts at reconciling 
the parties were unsuccessful. The Board 
therefore made no change in its original find- 
ings with regard to the union shop. 


The text of both reports of the Board of 
Conciliation are included on page 976 of this 
issue. 


On July 31 a strike vote conducted by the 
Brotherhood was held among the workers to 
ascertain whether or not they favoured going 
on strike with a view to forcing the company 
to agree to the union shop provision in the 
proposed agreement.. The result of the vote 
was 3,520 to 78 in favour of a strike. The 
Brotherhood then announced that a strike 
would take place at midnight August 2. At 
that time transport operations ceased. By 
August 11 there seemed to be no indication of 
a negotiation settlement being reached. 


On August 11 the Dominion Government by 
Order in Council P.C. 6416 appointed two 
controllers to have custody and contro! of the 
property of the Montreal Tramways Company 
in so far as it relates to the operations of 
its transportation system, for a period com- 
mencing August 14 and ending at such time 
as the order is revoked. The controllers are 
KE. L. Cousins of Halifax, Wartime Adminis- 
trator of Canadian Atlantic Ports, and J. E. 
St. Laurent of Ottawa, Vice-Chairman of the 
National Harbours Board. It was stated in 
the Order that every employee of the Com- 
pany must return to work on August 14 and 
to perform his duties under the conditions 
prevailing at the time the strike occurred 
until the authority of the controllers is 
revoked. 

The Order makes it an offence for any 
person to refuse to resume work or to recom- 
mend to any person that work be not resumed, 
and also makes it an offence should the Com- 
pany refuse to place its properties at the 
disposal of the controllers. 


The disputing parties were directed to 
recommence negotiations for a settlement with 
the controllers to remain in charge pending 
an agreement. If at the end of sixty days 
the controllers report to the Minister of 
Labour that there is no prospect of settlement, 
the matter will further be reviewed by the 
Government. 


Work was resumed on August 14. 
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The text of Order in Council P.C. 6416 is 
as follows: 


Whereas a strike of the employees of the 
Montreal Tramways Company has been in 
progress since the third day of August, 1944, 
arising out of the failure of negotiations 
between the Company and the bargaining repre- 
sentatives of the employees appointed under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations to settle 
the terms of a collective agreement; 

And whereas as a result’ of the strike the 
entire transportation system of the Montreal 
Tramways Company has ceased to operate with 
most serious consequences to both civilian and 
military pursuits in that locality and conse- 
quential dimunition in the production of essen- 
tial war supplies; 

And whereas in view of the foregoing it is 
advisable for the security, defence, peace, order 
and welfare of Canada and the efficient prosecu- 
tion of the war that Controllers be appointed 
to manage and control the operations of the 
Company and that employees be required to 
return to work immediately pending settlement 
of the dispute aforesaid; 

Therefore, His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Munitions and Supply and the 
Minister of Labour and under and by virtue of 
the powers conferred by the War Measures Act, 
being Chapter 206 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927, is pleased to order and doth 
hereby order as follows:— 

1. E. L. Cousins; Esquire, of the City of 
Halifax, Wartime Administrator of Canadian 
Atlantic Ports and J. E. St. Laurent, Esquire, 
of the City of Ottawa, Vice-Chairman of the 
National Harbours Board, are hereby appointed 
Controllers of the business, undertaking, affairs 
and operations of the Montreal Tramways 
Company; 

2. The said Controllers shall have the custody 
and control of the undertaking and all the 
property and assets of the Company insofar as 
the same relate to or are connected with the 
operations of its transportation system, and 
shall have the power and authority in the name 
of and on behalf of the Company to manage, 
operate and carry on the transportation busi- 
ness, undertaking, affairs and operations of the 
said Company, and for such purpose shall 
exercise the powers, authorities and rights 
which but for the provisions of this Order 
would have been exercisable by the board of 
directors of the Company. 


3. The Controllers shall exercise the fore- 
going powers and authorities subject always. to 
existing contracts with the municipalities in 
which the company operates and subject to 
such instructions and directions, if any, as may 
from time to time be approved by the Governor 


in Council. 

4. The authority of the Controllers shall 
commence at the first moment of the fourteenth 
day of August, 1944, and shall continue until 
the same is revoked by Order in Council which 
shall be published in the CANADA GAZETTE. 

5. The authority of the board of directors 
and the shareholders in respect of the manage- 
ment, operation and carrying on of the trans- 
portation business, undertaking, affairs, and 
operations of the Company is, subject to para- 
graph nine, suspended from the last moment of 
the thirteenth day of August, 1944, umtil the 
authority of the Controllers is revoked. 

6. The said Controllers and any persons acting 
for or on behalf of or under the authority of 
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the said Controllers shall not be or become 
liable to any person (including the Company, 
its creditors or shareholders) for anything done 
or omitted in the exercise or purported exercise 
of any power or authority from time to time 
mented in or conferred upon the said Controllers. 


. It shall be the duty of every person who 
aes in the employ of the Company immediately 
before the aforesaid strike to resume work on 
the fourteenth day of August, 1944, at the hour 
he should normally have resumed work on the 
fourth day of August, 1944, and to perform the 
duties of his employment until the authority of 
the Controllers is revoked; and every person 
who fails to resume work and perform his 
duties as aforesaid as herein required without 
lawful excuse, the onus of proof of which is 
upon him, is guilty of an offence and liable 
upon summary conviction to a fine of twenty 
dollars for each day or part of a day on which 
he fails so to perform his duties. 


8. It is hereby provided that all the terms 
of employment which were in force between the 
Company and its employees immediately before 
the aforesaid strike are applicable to employ- 
ment under this order. 
. 9. The bargaining representatives of the 

employees and the Company shall enter into 
megotiations immediately with a view to the 
completion of a collective agreement, and shall 
negotiate in good faith with one another and 
make every reasonable effort to conclude a 
collective agreement. 


10. If the Controllers at the end of sixty days) ° 
following the date of their appointment report\ ' 
to the Minister of Labour that the bargaining 
representatives of the employees and the Com- 
pany are unable to negotiate a collective agree- 
ment, the Minister of Labour shall report the 
same to the Governor in Council for his further 
consideration as to what further measures may 
be taken for settlement of the matters in 
dispute. 

11. Any person who (a) interferes with the 
exercise by the Controllers of any of the 
powers, authorities and rights conferred upon 
them or (0) interferes with any employee or 
other person seeking to comply with the terms 
of this order or (¢) counsels or procures any 
person to violate this order shall be liable upon 
summary conviction to a fine not exceeding in 
the ease of (a) five thousand dollars or 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding five 
years or to both such fine and such imprison- 
ment and in the case of (6) or (e) to a fine 
not exceeding five hundred dollars or imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding six months or to 
both such fine and such imprisonment. 


12. In this order “Company” means the 
Montreal Tramways Company and all the 
tramway companies that the Montreal Tram- 
ways Company controls or whose powers, fran- 
chises, privileges or other rights it exercises 
either under its own name or any other name. 


” 
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Boards Fully Constituted 


During July three Boards of Conciliation 
were fully constituted. 

Russel Bros., Owen Sound, Ontario—The 
Board of Conciliation established to deal with 
a dispute between Russell Bros., Owen Sound, 
Ontario, and its employees, members of Local 
2837, United Steelworkers of America, was 
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fully constituted on July 11. On June 16, 
Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Toronto, 
Ont., who was appointed Conciliation Officer 
to investigate the dispute, recommended that 
a Board of Conciliation be established, as he 
had been unable to bring about a satisfactory 
settlement of the dispute. The personnel of 
the Board is as follows: Dr. Cecil A. Wright, 
Toronto, Ontario, Chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers; Mr. John J. Robinette, employer’s 
nominee; and Mr. F. A. Brewin, employees’ 
nominee, all of Toronto. 

Pedlar People, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario — 
With the appointment of the Chairman on 
July 18, the Board of Conciliation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Pedlar 
People Limited, Oshawa, Ontario, and the 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 2784, 
was fully constituted. The establishment of 
a Board had been recommended by Mr. J. P. 
Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, 
Ontario, who had investigated the dispute as 
a Conciliation Officer. Dr. Cecil A. Wright 
of Toronto, is the Chairman of the Board, ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members. Mr. J. 8S. D. Tory, of 
Toronto, was appointed on the nomination 
of the employing company and Mr. Bora 
Laskin of Toronto was appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the employees concerned. 


Fittengs Limited, Oshawa, Ontario—The 
Board of Conciliation established to deal with 
a dispute between Fittings Limited, Oshawa, 
Ontario, and Local 1817, United Steelworkers of 
America was fully constituted on July 18. 
Mr. F. J. Ainsborough had investigated the 
dispute as Conciliation Officer, and in his 
report of June 10, he recommended the estab- 
lishment of a Conciliation Board, in view of 
the fact that no agreement had been reached 
on any of the matters in dispute. The per- 
sonnel of the Board is as follows: Dr. Cecil A. 
Wright, Toronto, appointed by the Minister 
of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members; 
Messrs. J. S. D. Tory and Bora Laskin, 
Toronto, appointed on the recommendation of 
the company and the employees respectively. 


Boards Established 


During the month, seven Boards of Con- 
ciliation were established. 

Dominion Glass Company, Wallaceburg, On- 
tario—The Minister of Labour established a 
Board of Conciliation to deal with a dispute 
between Dominion Glass Company, Wallace- 
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burg, Ont., and Local 251, United Automobile 
Workers of America. The establishment of 
the Board was recommended by Mr. F. J. 
Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, in his report of June 24, as Concili- 
ation Officer. 

Mr. F. P. Dawson, K.C., Sarnia, Ontario, 
was appointed a member of the Board on the 
nomination of the employing company and 
Mr. Bora Laskin of Toronto, Ontario, was 
appointed on behalf of the employees con- 
cerned. At the end of the month the two 
members were conferring on the nomination of 
a Chairman and third member of the Board. 
-C. Lloyd & Son Limited, Wingham, Ontario. 
—On July 14, the Minister of Labour estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation to deal with a 
dispute between C. Lloyd & Son, Limited, 
Wingham, Ontario, and Local No. 3, National 
Union of Woodworkers (C.C.L.). On June 28, 
Mr. James Hutcheon of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour had been appointed a Con- 
ciliation Officer to confer with the parties and 
attempt to effect an agreement. In his report 
of July 12, Mr. Hutcheon reported that he 
had been unable to bring about an agreement 
between the parties and recommended the 
establishment of a Conciliation Board. 

The Company nominee on the Board is 
Mr. Norman L. Mathews, K.C., of Toronto, 
and the nominee of the Union is Mr. Herbert 
Orliffe of Toronto. At the end of the month, 
Mr. Mathews and Mr. Orliffe were conferring 
on the recommendation of a Chairman and 
third member of the Board. 

Fauchild Aircraft Limited; Noorduyn Avi- 
ation Limited; and Canadian Vickers Limited 
(Aircraft Division), Montreal, Quebec—The 
Minister of Labour, on July 19, established a 
Board of Conciliation to endeavour to effect 
an agreement between Lodge 712 International 
Association of Machinists and three com- 
panies: Fairchild Aircraft- Limited; Noorduyn 
Aviation Limited, and Canadian Vickers 
Limited (Aircraft Division), Montreal, Que- 
bec. Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., of Montreal 
was the Conciliation Officer who investigated 
this matter. Mr. Rose reported that the 
parties were unable to reach a satisfactory 
settlement of the principal matters at issue and 
recommended the establishment of a Board. 

Mr. D. A. Paterson was appointed on the 
recommendation of the employing companies 
and Mr. Drummond Wren was appointed on 
behalf of employees concerned. On July 26, 
Mr. Wren and Mr. Paterson were requested 
to confer on the nomination of a Chairman 
and third member of the Board. 

Ottawa Electric Railway Company, Ottawa, 
Ontario—On April 17, 1944, Division No. 279, 
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Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway, and Motor Coach Employees, of 
America made application for certification to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board (Na- 
tional). Certification was granted on April 27. 
Subsequently the Board was advised pursuant 
to Section 11 of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations that the parties had negotiated 
for thirty days and that there was no prospect 
of the completion of an agreement within a 
reasonable time. The Board then referred the 


matter to the Minister of Labour, under Sec- — 


tion 12 (1) of the Regulations. Subsequently 
Mr. J. S. McCullagh of the Department of 
Labour was appointed as Conciliation Officer 
to confer with the parties and attempt to 
effect an agreement. On July 18, Mr. McCul- 
lagh reported that he had been unable to 
bring about an agreement and recommended 
the appointment of a Conciliation Board. The 


Minister of Labour thereupon established the 


Board on July 19. Colonel John T. C. Thomp- 
son, K.C., Ottawa, was appointed on the 
recommendation of the employing company 
and Mr. John Munroe, Toronto, was appointed 
on behalf of the employees concerned. At 
the end of the month, Colonel Thompson and 
Mr. Munroe were conferring on the nomina- 
tion of a Chairman and third member of the 
Board. 

Aluminum Power Company, Limited, Ship- 
shaw, P.Q—-After having been certified on 
May 10, 1944, the National Symdicate of Elec- 
tric Power Employees of Shipshaw, P.Q. nego- 
tiated with the Aluminum Power Company 
of Shipshaw, P.Q., with a view to the com- 
pletion of a collective agreement. On July 6, 
the Business Agent of the Union notified the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
that 1t was impossible for the parties to come 
to an understanding. The Board then referred 
the matter to the Minister of Labour who 
requested Mr. L. Pepin, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Montreal, to investigate as Concili- 
ation Officer. Mr. Pepin reported on July 15 
that he considered that it was necessary to 
establish a Conciliation Board. The Board was 
established on July 18 and Messrs. Philippe 
Boily of Jonquiere, P.Q., and D. A. Paterson 
of Montreal, were appointed, as members .on 
the nomination of the employees and employ- 
ing company respectively. On August Ist, 
Mr. Paterson and Mr. Boily were requested 
to confer on the nomination of a Chairman and 
third member of the Board. 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
Ile Malgne, P.Q—On May 12, 1944, the 
National Syndicate of Aluminum Workers of 
St. Joseph d’Alma, Inc., were certified as the 
bargaining agency for the employees of the 
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Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, Ile 
Malhgne, P.Q. Representatives of the Com- 
pany and the Union negotiated for thirty days 
with a view to the completion of a collective 
agreement. On July 7, the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) was notified by 
the Union that negotiations had broken down. 
The matter was then referred to the Minister 
of Labour who subsequently appointed Mr. 
L. Pepin of Montreal, as Conciliation Odicer 
to confer with the parties and attempt to effect 
an agreement. Mr. Pepin reported on July 15, 
that he had been unable to bring about a 
settlement and recommended the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation. Mr. Philippe 
Boily of Jonquiere, P.Q., was appointed on 
the nomination of the employees concerned 
and Mr. D. A. Paterson was appointed on 
the recommendation of the Company. At the 
end of the month, the two members were 
conferring on the appointment of a Chairman 
and third member of the Board. 


Breithaupt Leather Company Limited, 
Penetang, Ontarvo—On July 24, the Minister 
of Labour established a Board of Conciliation 
to deal with a dispute between the Breithaupt 
Leather Company Limited, of Penetang, 
Ontario, and National Union of Shoe and 
Leather Workers, Local No. 24. The appoint- 
ment of a Board had been recommended by 
Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, who had investigated the case, as 
Conciliation Officer. At the end of the month 
the parties concerned had been requested to 
submit nominations for membership to the 
Board. 


Investigation by Conciliation Officers 


Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited, Welland, 
Ontario—On July 10, the Minister of Labour 
was notified by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had continued for 
thirty days between the Page-Hersey Tubes, 
Limited, Welland, Ontario, and Local 523, 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America, and that there was no 
indication of a completion of an agreement 
within a reasonable time. The Minister of 
Labour then appointed Mr. Harold Perkins, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, as Con- 
ciliation Officer to confer with the parties. 
On July 21, Mr. Perkins reported that there 
was no possibility of mutual agreement on 
the questions involved and recommended the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation. On 
July 26, the parties concerned were notified 
of’the result of Mr. Perkin’s investigation and 
requested to make nominations for member- 
ship to the Board. 
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Electro-Metallurgical Company Limited, 
Welland, Ontario—On July 10, the Minister 
of Labour was notified by the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board that negotiations had been 
proceeding for thirty days between the Electro- 
Metallurgical Company Limited, Welland, 
Ontario, and Local 523, United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, and 
that there was no indication of the completion 
of an agreement within a rcasonable time. The 
Minister then instructed Mir. Harold Perkins, 
Industrial Relations Officer of Toronto, to 
investigate the situation as Conciliation officer. 
On July 24, Mr. Perkins reported that there 
vas no possf#@lity of an agreement on the 
questions involved and recommended that a 
Board of Coneiliation be established. On 
July 26, the parties were notified of the 
Conciliation Ofiicer’s recommendation and 
were requested to nominate persons for mem- 
bership to the Board. 


Canadian Oil Companies Limited, Petrolia, 
Ontario —On July 6, the Minister of Labour 
was informed by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations aad been proceeding 


for thirty days between the Canadian Oil 


Companies Limited, Petrolia, Ontario, and 
Local No. 1, National Union of Petroleum 
Workers (C.C.L.). The Minister of Labour 
then appointed Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Toronto, a Conciliation 
Officer to investigate the matter. On July 25, 
Mr. Ainsborough reported that there was 
reason to believe that a recommendation of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation would 
be accepted by the parties and he, therefore, 
recommended the establishment of a Board. 
On July 28, the parties were notified of Mr. 
Ainsborough’s recommendation and were re- 
quested to submit nominations for member- 
ship to the Board. 


Motor Products Corporation, Windsor, 
Ontario —On June 16, the Minister of Labour 
was notified by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been proceeding 
for thirty days between Motor Products Cor- 
poration, Windsor, Ontario, and Local No. 195, 
United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (U.A.W- 
C.1.0.). The Minister subsequently appointed 
Mr. F. J. Ainsborough of Toronto as Con- 
ciliation Officer to deal with the case. On 
July 4, the Department of Labour was notified 
by the Company that it had made an appli- 
cation to the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
requesting leave from that Board to appeal 
a previous decision to the Wartime. Labour 
Relations Board. At the end of the month, 
Mr. Ainsborough’s investigation was post- 
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poned pending the decision of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board. 


Corporation of the Township of York Hydro 
System, Toronto, Ontario—On July 10, the 
Minister of Labour was notified by the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board that negotiations had 
been proceeding for thirty days between the 
Corporation of the Township of York Hydro 
System, Toronto, Ontario, and the Canadian 
Electrical Trades Union (Branch No. 1), and 
that there was no indication of the completion 
of an agreement. On July 14, Mr. F. J. 
Ainsborough of Toronto was appointed Con- 
ciliation Officer to investigate the dispute. On 
July 25, Mr. Ainsborough reported that the 
parties had agreed to again enter into direct 
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negotiations and that there appeared every 
reason to believe that an agreement would be 
concluded by the parties in the very near 
future. 


John Inglis Company Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario—On July 20 the Minister of Labour 
was notified by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been proceeding 
for thirty days between the John Inglis Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, and the 
United Steel Workers of America. The Min- 
ister thereupon appointed, on July 29, Mr. 
F. J. Ainsborough as Conciliation Officer to 
confer with the parties and endeavour to 
effect an agreement. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Montreal Tramways Company, 
Montreal, and its Employees 


During the month of July two reports were 
received from the Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Montreal Tramways Company, Montreal, Que- 
bec, and its employees, members of the Can- 
adian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
other Transport Workers. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Hon. Mr. Justice Oscar L. Boulanger, Quebec, 
P.Q., chairman, appointed on the nomination 
of the other two members; Mr. Walter A. 
Merrill and Mr. F. R. Scott, both of Montreal, 
appointed on the nomination of the company 
and the employees respectively. 

The first report was received by the Minis- 
ter of Labour on July 8; the supplementary 
report on July 27. 

The texts of the two reports follow:— | 


Report of Board 
To: 
The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, M-P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1008, and re dispute between The 
Montreal Tramways Company, Montreal, 
P.Q., and employees, members of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers. 
Sir: 
At the hearing before the Board, it was 
agreed that, in view of the instructions to the 
Conciliation Board with respect to basic wage 
rates and in view of the exclusive jurisdiction 
over such matters possessed by the National 
War Labour Board, all the articles of the 
contract in dispute which related either directly 
or indirectly to wage rates and wage increases 


should be referred to the National War Labour 
Board. 

In addition, the parties themselves during 
the course of the hearings—at the suggestion 
of the Board—re-opened negotiations on a 
great many questions which had been in dis- 
pute and on which no agreement had been 
reached, and the goodwill and co-operation of 
the respective parties were such that when the 
Board resumed its hearings, it was found that 
the number of matters remaining to be dealt 
with by the Board had been materially re- 
duced. 

The Board unanimously wishes to take this 
opportunity of expressing its appreciation to 
all the parties who appeared before it, for the 
friendly spirit which prevailed throughout and 
for the dignified and able manner in which 
both sides presented their case and their wil- 
lingness to find, wherever possible, some mutual 
ground of agreement in the interest of indus- 
trial harmony. 

The matters which remained to be dealt 
with by this Board concerned only the follow- 
ing articles in the original contract of July 24, 
1940, namely: 

Nos. 25, 97 (d), 98, 99, 100, 102 (a), 102 (b), 
102 (c), 107, 108 and 109. 


Unanimous Findings: 
ARTICLE 25 


With respect to Article 25, it was unani- 
mously decided that this matter be re-con- 
sidered by the parties in the light of the deci- 
sion by the National War Labour Board, as it 
appears to be closely related to the question 
of wages and is dependent upon the decision 
to be rendered by the National War Labour 
Board on Article 1. 
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ArtIcLe 97 (d) 


With respect to Article 97(d), it was unani- 
mously agreed that a similar procedure be 
followed in this matter, namely: that it be re- 
considered by the parties in the light of the 
decision to be rendered by the National War 
Labour Board. 

ARTICLE 100 


With regard to Article 100, it was unani- 
mously agreed that the proposal submitted by 


the Brotherhood should be accepted. 


ArTICLE 102(a) 


With respect to Article 102(a), the Board 
was unanimously of the opinion that the pro- 
posal of the Brotherhood be replaced by the 
following :— 

“The Company agreed to deduct and remit 

from the earnings of each employee, who 80 

authorizes it in writing, such amount as the 

employee may specify, such deduction to be 
made from the last pay of each month; the 
written authorization shall be in the follow- 
ing terms:— 
‘To the Montreal Tramways Company, 
Montreal. 


‘Gentlemen:— 


Company to deduct, monthly, from any 
earnings accumulated to my credit, $....... 
this being the amount of my monthly dues 
to the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
TC AMG Sia ls Gta, Behan ie let's Je 4 fe 

‘I further authorize Montreal Tramways 
Company to pay the said earnings so de- 
ducted to the Secretary-Treasurer of Local 
a eae of the Canadian Brotherhood of 

‘ Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, whose receipt therefor shall be 
considered as a discharge to Montreal 
Tramways Company for the amounts deduct- 
ed from my earnings. 

‘I agree that the Montreal Tramways 
Company shall be held harmless for all 
deductions and payments so made. 

‘T reserve the right to cancel this author- 
ity at any time on 30 days’ notice to the 
Company.’ 

“The Brotherhood undertakes to pay to the 

Company on demand all cost and expense of 

the Company incurred by reason of the fore- 
going provision.” 


ARTICLE 109 


With respect to Article 109, the Board was 
unanimously of the opinion that Article 109 
should be deleted, it now being obsolete. 


(Sgd.)' Oscar L. BouraNncer, 
Chairman. 
Watuter A. MERRILL, 
Member of the Board. 
ER ecors, 
Member of the Board. 
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Majority Findings: 
ARTICLE 98 


With respect to Article 98, a majority of 
the Board—consisting of the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Oscar L. Boulanger and Mr. Frank 
Scott—were of the opinion that the amend- 
ment proposed by the Brotherhood should be 
adopted for the reason that the right to “leave 
of absence” for work on behalf of the Union 
is a natural right belonging to whichever 
agency has been certified as the sole bargaining 
agency. 

ARTICLE 99 


With respect to Article 99, a majority of 
the Board—consisting of the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Oscar L. Boulanger and Mr. Frank 
Scott—were of the opinion that Article 99 
should be amended by replacing the words 
“as Union” and “Union” in the said paragraph 
by the words “a Brotherhood” and “Brother- 
hood.” 

(Sgd.) Oscar L. Bouranaesr, 
Chairman. 
FP. Ru Scorr, 
Member of the Board. 


Minority Finding: 
ARTICLES 98 AND 99 


Mr. Walter A. Merrill, K.C., does not agree 
with the aforesaid majority of the Board in 
their findings relative to Articles 98 and 99, 
inasmuch as any change or amendment to the 
said Articles would impinge upon acquired 
legal rights under the existing contract of 
Tramways Employees other than members of 
the Brotherhood. 

If the recommendation of the majority of 
the Board were followed, it would mean that 
the status and privileges enjoyed under the 
existing contract by certain employees would 
be taken from them, which it is submitted 
cannot be accomplished legally unless mutu- 
ally agreed upon by all the parties who might 
be affected. Mr. Merrill’s finding, there- 
fore, is that the original Articles 98 and 99 
should remain in the contract. 


(Sgd.) Wautrer A. MeErriLu, 
Member of the Board. 


Majority Findings: 
ArtIcLes 102(B) AND 102(c) 


With respect to Articles 102(b) and 102 (c), 
a majority of the Board, consisting of the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Oscar L. Boulanger 
and Mr. Walter A. Merrill, K.C., recommend 
that the said Articles 102(b) and 102(c), deal- 
ing with “Union Shop” be not included in the 
amended contract, and in view of his former 
decision in the United Shipyards matter, the 
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Chairman, Mr. Justice Oscar L. Boulanger, 
wishes to make the following observations:— 

Although he is in favour of the majority 
ruling the minority, he is not in favour of the 
majority completely eliminating the minority. 
He would be in favour of inserting in the 
contract a union shop clause applicable to all 
future engagements of personnel, but he 
would not be in favour of a union shop clause 
applying to the present employees of the 
Company, who are not members of the 
Brotherhood. He considers that the applica- 
tion of a union shop clause to the present 
employees of the Company, who are not 
members of the Brotherhood, violates the 
right that every workman has under the law 
to join the union of his choice, because it 
would put the employees, who are not mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood, in the position of 
having to give up their lifelong occupation or 
of joining the Brotherhood against their will. 
On the other hand, if the union shop clause 
were to apply only to future engagements of 
personnel, the violation of the principle of 
freedom of association would not be so drastic, 
because those applying for positions with the 
Montreal Tramways would know the condi- 
tions beforehand and would be free either to 
join the Brotherhood and be employed by the 
Montreal Tramways or not to join the 
Brotherhood and seek employment somewhere 
else. 

Inasmuch as the Brotherhood insists upon 
the insertion in the amended contract of a 
union shop clause having retroactive effect 
and applying to the present employees of the 
Company who are not members of the 
Brotherhood, the Chairman, therefore, cannot 
do otherwise but join Mr. Walter A. Merrill, 
K.C., in recommending the exclusion from 
the amended contract of the union shop clause 
proposed by the Brotherhood. The Chairman 
wishes to state that he would be in favour 
of placing more responsibility on the shoulders 
of the Brotherhood to ensure the proper execu- 
tion of the contract by obliging the members 
of the Brotherhood to maintain their member- 
ship during the existence of the contract. 

(Sgd.) Oscar L. BouLancrr, 
Chairman. 
Water A. Merriz, 
Member of the Board. 
Minority Finding: 
ARTICLES 102(B) AND 102(c) 


With regard to the question of the union 
shop clause, which is one of the most impor- 
tant matters in dispute between the parties, 
the following considerations seem to be rele- 
vant and compel me to dissent from the 
opinion of the majority. There is a funda- 
mental principle at stake here which affects 
the whole future of collective bargaining in 
Canada. 
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The Brotherhood won control of the Tram- 
way workers in March, 1943, and under the 
Goldenberg agreement of March 31, 1943, the 
Company agreed to discuss with the Brother- 
hood representatives “any changes in the 
existing contract”, The union shop clause is 
such a change, and is, therefore, a proper 
matter for discussion under the agreement. 

Ever since the Goldenberg agreement, the 
Brotherhood has attempted to secure changes 
in the old contract, but without success. This 
delay, now of 16 months’ duration, has itself 
been a cause of dissatisfaction to the em- 
ployees. All this time there have existed small 
remnants of the defeated unions, namely: the 
Catholic Syndicates Tramways Union and the 
Montreal Tramways Union (A.F. of L.) Local 
790, whose presence has been a constant source 
of irritation to the members of the Brother- 
The Company continued to grant 
leave of absence privileges to the officers of 
these unions, even after the Brotherhood had 
been certified as the sole bargaining agency 
under P.C. 1003, and has contended that the 
rights possessed by them under the old con- 
tract cannot be taken away. So long as this 
situation continues, there are groups within the 
employees not subject to the control of the 
Brotherhood and seeking always to gain back 
what they have lost by various means. To 
establish harmonious relations in the industry 
on a firm foundation, and to prevent the Com- 
pany from utilizing these groups as counter- 
weights to the Brotherhood, it is necessary that 
the majority will of the employees should 
prevail over the whole working force of the 
Company. That majority will demands the 
union shop. 

It is to end this condition of affairs and to 
establish order and discipline in the industry 
that the Brotherhood proposes the union shop. 
The Chairman’s suggestion of a union shop 
clause covering only members of the Brother- 
hood and future employees would not meet 
the situation. The status of the dissident 
minorities, and their opportunities for undis- 
ciplined action, would not be impaired. 


Two main arguments are advanced against 
the union shop clause. The first is that it is 
prohibited by law. The Company cites Clause 
88 of its statutory contract with the City of 
Montreal, as well as the Quebec Labour Rela- 
tions Act (RS.Q. 1941, Chap. 162A), Article 
502 (a) of the Criminal Code, and even P.C. 
1003 itself. 

As to the contract with the City of Mont- 
real, this deals merely with the right to join 
a union and says nothing about the conditions 
which may be included in a negotiated con- 
tract; in any case, it is superseded by P.C. 
1003, which deals with that question specific- 
ally. The latter argument holds also for the 
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Quebec Labour Relations Act. The Quebec 
Law can have no application to a war industry 
governed now by federal war regulations. 
The Criminal Code, Section 502(a), and P.C. 
1003, Sections 19 and 20, dealing with intimida- 
tion, are surely not intended to eliminate and 
render unlawful a union shop or closed shop 
clause which is established practice in many 
Canadian industries. Such a contention “vio- 
lates the very purpose of those laws, which is 
precisely the guarantee and makes secure the 
freedom of workers to select their own unions 
and through them to establish the working 
conditions they desire. If P.C. 1003 is capable 
of such an interpretation, then it badly needs 
amendment. 

The other principal reason advanced against 
the union shop is that it interferes with the 
principle that every worker may join the 
union of his choice. This contention is more 
subtle, since it has the appearance of being in 
defence of workers’ rights, and is sincerely put 
forward by many people who dislike any de- 
privation of individual liberty. One might 
observe in passing that no section of organized 
labour in ,Canada, who represent the most 
interested people, oppose the union shop in 
principle. Even the Catholic Syndicates have 
written contracts containing the clause. But 
the fundamental question we must ask is this: 
What does the principle mean, and when does 
it apply? 

It seems clear to me that it means that 
workers in any industry may decide, by 
majority vote, to choose any union they wish 
(Catholic Syndicate, A.F. of L, or C.C. of L.). 
That is their freedom. This they have done 
in the Tramways Company. By an overwhelm- 
ing majority, they have selected the Brother- 


hood. Having done this, what does the prin- 


ciple mean? Does it mean that the minority 
who lost the vote do not have to pay any 
attention to the majority? Obviously not. 
The minority have no right, for example to 
choose a separate bargaining agency under P.C. 
1003. The Brotherhood has already been cer- 
tified as the exclusive agency for the Tram- 
ways. So a certain freedom of choice is re- 
stricted and must be restricted in order to 
allow the majority will to prevail. After all, 
majorities have just as much right to freedom 
of choice as have minorities. We cannot per- 
petuate the freedom of the minority not to 
join the majority union, without taking away 
from the majority their right to determine by 
collective bargaining the conditions of employ- 
ment which shall prevail in that industry. I 
repeat, that.a union shop and a closed shop 
are both well known aspects of labour con- 
tracts. To force a minority to conform to 
the working conditions established by the 
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majority is not a denial of freedom but-a 
guarantee of it, otherwise the majority loses 
its freedom. 

Moreover, and this is important, the union 
shop clause does not take away the right of the 
minority to belong to a union not recognized 
as the bargaining agency. It merely insists 
that all employees shall belong to the union 
chosen by the majority. Any employee who 
wishes can also maintain his connection with 
and his membership in another union of his 
choice. He cannot expect this other union, 
however, to have any rights under the contract 
until it has established that it is a majority 
by a new vote. This it can do under P.C. 1003, 
Section 9. This section specifically provides 
for the substitution of new bargaining repre- 
sentatives for old ones after any agreement has 
been in force 10 months. Hence, if a union 
shop were granted to the Brotherhood in 
Montreal Tramways, the handful of existing 
members remaining in the Catholic Syndicates 
or A.F. of L. unions would have to join the 
Brotherhood as a condition of employment, 
but they would be free to maintain member- 
ship in their own unions and to try to per- 
suade their fellow-workers to join with them. 
The only infringement on their liberty is the 
obligation to pay two sets of union dues in- 
stead of one. Then they can apply under 
P.C. 1003, Section 9, for their new vote. In 
other words, their freedom to choose periodic- 
ally is not totally destroyed by the union 
shop clause. On the other hand, a denial of 
the union shop clause does take away com- 
pletely and forever the freedom of the major- 
ity to include the provision in the collective 
bargaining agreement. Granting the union 
shop clause, therefore, secures and guarantees 
much more freedom than it takes away. And 
without such a clause, the particular difficulty 
in the Montreal Tramways, resulting from 
dissident minorities, cannot be controlled and 
ended, nor can the full responsibility of the 
Brotherhood for the behaviour of the employ- 
ees be expected. I, therefore, strongly advise 
the adoption of the union shop clause as pro- 
posed by the Brotherhod. 


(Sgd.) F. R. Scorn, — 
Member of the Board. 


Addendum to Minority Opinion 


In conclusion, I wish to emphasize that both 
the Chairman and I favour some kind of union 
shop for the Tramways. There is thus a 
majority of this Board in support of the 
principle of the union shop, although there 
is a majority against the particular form of. it 
proposed by the Brotherhood. The only 
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difference between the Chairman and myself 
is as to the coverage of the existing employ- 
ees, and the Chairman goes so far as to recom- 
mend the maintenance of membership. clause. 
It is important that this point be appreciated 
and I would hope that the Company, in view 
of these opinions, would work out with the 
Brotherhood officials the manner in which the 
union shop principle should be applied. 


(Sgd.) F. R.S. 
Majority Findings: 


ARTICLE 107 


With respect to Article 107, a majority of 
the Board— consisting of the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Oscar L. Boulanger and Mr. Walter A. 
Merrill, K.C., were of the opinion that the 
proposal of the Company should be accepted. 


(Sgd.) Oscar L. BouLANncsEr, 
Chairman. 
Watter A. MrrriLu, 
Member of the Board. 
Minority Finding: 


ARTICLE 107 


Mr. Frank Scott disagreed with the majority 
finding with respect to Article 107. In his 
opinion, the duration of the contract should 
be settled in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 15 of P.C. 1003, which, whether or not 
it covers pre-existing contracts, clearly indi- 
cates a policy of annual revision of collective 
labour agreements for all industries covered 
by the order. He suggests that the Brother- 
hood’s proposal is reasonable and should be 
adopted. 

(Sgd.) F. R. Scorr, 
Member of the Board. 
Majority Finding: 


ARTICLE 108 


With respect to Article 108, a majority of 
the Board—consisting of the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Oscar L. Boulanger and Mr. Frank 
Scott—recommend that this article be excluded 
from the amended contract. 


(Sgd.) Oscar L. BouLancnr, 
Chairman. 
F, .R. Scorr, 
Member of the Board. 
Minority Finding: 


Articte 108 


Mr. Walter A. Merrill, K.C., disagrees with 
the aforesaid majority finding that Article 108 
should not be included in the amended con- 
tract, because. in his opinion the article deals 
with wages and holidays, which are matters 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the War 
Labour Board. Furthermore, the exclusion of 
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this article would neither constitute an amend- 
ment such as contemplated by Section 89 of 
the agreement or such changes as contemplated 
even in the Goldenberg agreement. 


(Sgd.) Water A. MERRILL, 
Member of the Board. 


Dated at Quebec, this 6th day of July, 1944. 


Gs } 


Supplementary Report of Board of 


Conciliation 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
P.C. 1003 and re Dispute between Mont- 
real Tramways Company, Montreal, P.Q., 
and Employees Members of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers. 


To The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir: 

In accordance with instructions from the 
Director of Industrial Relations, Mr. M. M. 
Maclean, the Conciliation Board, under the 
Chairmanship of the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Oscar L. Boulanger, reconvened in Room 24 of 
the Court House at Montreal at ten a.m. on 
the 24th of July, 1944, and further continued 
its hearing at two p.m. in the afternoon. 

We have the following further recommenda- 
tions to make in regard to the matters in dis- 
pute, in accordance with the instructions con- 
tained in the letter to the Chairman from Mr. 
Maclean, dated the 20th of July, 1944. 


ARTICLES 98 AND 99 


Majority Findings: : 

With regard to these articles, a majority of 
the Board, consisting of the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Oscar L. Boulanger and Mr. Frank 
Scott, were of the opinion that the rights 
referred to in these articles should be the ex- 
clusive privilege of the Brotherhood as being 
the duly certified bargaining agency. We feel 
that the name of the Brotherhood should be 
designated in these articles rather than to sub- 
stitute for them the terms suggested by the 
Company in its letter of July 17, 1944, namely, 
“the union, lawfully certified as the bargaining 
agency.” This would mean that the Company 
should discontinue granting these privileges 
to the representatives of any other organiza- 
tions or unions. 


(Sgd.) Oscar BouLaANcER, 
Chairman. 
F. R: Scort, 
Member of the Board. 
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ARTICLES 98 AND 99 


Minority Finding: 

Mr. Walter A. Merrill, K.C., does not agree 
with the aforesaid majority of the Board in 
their findings relative to Articles 98 and 99 
for the same reasons as already expressed in 
his original minority report. 


(Sgd.) Waiter A. Merrit, 
Member of the Board. 


- ARTICLE 100 


Unammous Finding: 

At the original hearings before the Board 
the Board was informed that the Company and 
the Brotherhood had agreed to the proposals 
of the Brotherhood, and, as a consequence, 
recommended that the proposals submitted by 
the Brotherhood should be accepted. 

In its letter to the Department of Labour, 
dated the 17th of July, 1944, the Company 
proposes an alternative form to this article but 
it is the unanimous opinion of the Board that 
its original finding should be adhered to. 


ARTICLE 102 
Unanimous Finding: 

The Board is of the unanimous opinion that 
Article 102 of the 1940 contract be struck out 
for the reasons set out below with respect to 
article 102-A dealing with the check-off. 


ArtTIcLE 102-A 


Unanimous Finding: 


With respect to the matter of the check-off 
the Board declares that it was its intention 
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that the privilege of the check-off should be 
that of the Brotherhood only during the pen- 
dency of the contract and that no organization 
be authorized or permitted to collect union 
dues on the Company’s premises. 


(Sgd.) Oscar BouLANGceER, 
Chairman. 
Water A. Merrit, 
Member of the Board. 
F. R. Scort, 
Member of the Board. 


Articyes 102-B anp 102-C 


Unanimous Finding: 


In accordance with the instructions received 
from the Director of Industrial Relations, Mr. 
M. M. Maclean, the Board endeavoured to 
bring the parties together on the question of 
union shop. Inasmuch as the representatives 
of the Brotherhood and of the company sub- 
mitted no new proposals to the Board which 
led the members of the Board to modify their 
original findings, and notwithstanding the 
efforts of the Board to induce the parties to. 
reach some common ground of agreement, we 
must regretfully report that our efforts at re- 
conciling the parties were unsuccessful and 
therefore the members of the Board see no 
reason to change or modify the majority and 
minority findings of the original report on this 
question of the union shop. 


(Sgd.) Oscar BouLancer, 
Chairman. 
Water A. Merrrirt, 
Member of the Board. 
FB. RaScorr, 
Member of the Board. 





Administration of Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
in British Columbia and Manitoba 


The Order in Council effecting an agree- 
ment between the Dominion Government and 
the province, of British Columbia providing 
for the administration within that province 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
has been amended (P.C. 3062; L.G., May, 
1944, p. 610). 

At the request of the provincial government, 
and in order to remove uncertainty, jurisdic- 
tion over the coal mining industry in the 


Text of Order in 


Whereas Order in Council P.C. 3062 of April 
27, 1944, makes provision for the administration 
within the Province of British Columbia of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations by the 


province has been specifically vested in the 
National Wartime Labour Relations Board. 

The amending Order, P.C. 5485, appears 
below. 

Reference was made in the July Lasour 
GAZETTE (p. 847) to the signing of an agree- 
ment between the Dominion and the Province 
of Manitoba. The text of the Order in 
Council approving this agreement (P.C. 3491) 
is printed below. 


Council P.C. 5485 


Minister of Labour of the said Province in- 
cluding matters relating to the mining industry 
in the said Province, but reserving inter alia 
the jurisdiction of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
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tions Board under the said Regulations with 
respect to matters where employers or em- 
ployees in more than one province are affected ; 


And whereas a close relationship exists be- 
tween employers engaged in the coal mining 
industry in the provinces of British Columbia 
and Alberta and between employees engaged 
in such industry in the said provinces with 
respect to matters covered by the said Regula- 
tions, and in view thereof, it is desirable that 
matters affecting employers and employees in 
the said industry in British Columbia be dealt 
with by the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
as such Board would be in a position to exer- 
cise jurisdiction in such matters simultaneously 
in the provinces of British Columbia and 
Alberta as circumstances may require from 
time to time; 

And whereas the Government of the Prov- 
ince of 
requested that, notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in Order in Council P.C. 3062 of April 
27, 1944, or the agreement referred to therein, 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board continue 
to exercise the jurisdiction vested in it under 
the said Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions with respect to employees in the coal 
mining industry in the said Province and their 
employers; 
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And whereas it is deemed advisable te 
amend the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 
3062 of April 27, 1944, to give effect to such 
request and to remove any uncertainty there 
may be under existing legislation as to the 
jurisdiction of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board with respect to such employees and 
their employers; 

Now, therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour, and under the author- 
ity of the War Measures Act is pleased te 
amend Order in Council P.C. 3062 of April 27, 
1944, and it is hereby amended by adding the 
following as paragraph (iii) of subsection (2) 
of section two thereof:— 

“(iii) Employees who are employed upon or 
in connection with a work or undertaking 
engaged in coal mining and the employers of 
all such employees in their relations with such 
employees and trade unions, employees’ organiz- 
ations and employers’ organizations composed 
of such employees or employers.” 

His Excellency in Council, on the same recom- 
mendation, is further pleased to authorize and 
doth hereby authorize the amendment accord- 
ingly of the agreement entered into ‘by the 
Minister of Labour with the Minister of Labour 
of British Columbia and approved by Order in 
Council P.C. 3062 of April 27, 1944. 


Text of Order in Council P.C. 3491 re administration within the Province 


of Manitoba of the Wartime 


Whereas section 36 of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations (Order in Council P.C. 
1003 of February 17, 1944) provides that the 
Minister of Labour may, with the approval 
of the Governor in Council, enter into an agree- 
ment with the government of any province to 
provide for the administration within that 
province of the said Regulations or any part 
thereof and that such agreement may provide 
for the manner in which the Minister of 
Labour shall exercise the powers conferred on 
him under the said section and for the transfer 
to the government of the province or persons 
specified by the government of the province of 
all or any part of the jurisdiction in respect of 
matters within the province conferred on the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board by the said 
Regulations, and for a procedure whereby an 
appeal may be had to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board from a decision made in the 
exercise of the jurisdiction so conferred, and 
for the reimbursement of the province in 
respect of expenses so incurred. 

And whereas pursuant thereto the Minister 
of Labour submits for approval an agreement 
dated 6th May, 1944, entered into by him with 
the President of ‘the Executive Council of 
Manitoba, to provide for the administration of 
the said Regulations in the Province of Mani- 
toba and for the establishment of a Board to 
administer the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations in the said Province; 

Therefore, His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour, is pleased to approve the 
said agreement, of which a copy is hereto 
annexed as Schedule A, and it is hereby 
approved accordingly. 

And whereas it is deemed necessary by reason 
of the war, for the security, defence, peace, 
order and welfare of Canada and for the 
effective prosecution of the war that the order 
hereinafter set out be made; 

Therefore, His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council, on the recommendation of the 
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Minister of Labour and under the authority of 
the War Measures Act, is pleased to make and 
doth hereby make the following Order :— 


ORDER 


1. In this Order, unless the context otherwise 
requires, words and expressions have the same 
meaning as in the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, Order in Council P.C. 1003 of 
February 17, 1944. 

2. (1) There shall be a Manitoba Wartime 
Labour Relations Board for the Province of 
Manitoba (hereinafter called “the Provincial 
Board”) consisting of Mr. Justice S. E. 
Richards, Winnipeg, Man., who shall be Chair- 
man thereof and the following members:— 


J. H. Parkhill, President, Parkhill Bedding 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 

E. Claydon, President, Claydon Company 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 

J. B. Graham, Business Agent, United 
Brotherhood Carpenters and Joiners, America 
Local Union No. 343, Winnipeg, Man., 

John §. McNabb, Secretary, Winnipeg 
Labour Council, Winnipeg, Man. 

(2) A majority of the members of the 
Provincial Board shall constitute a quorum. 

(3) A decision of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Provincial Board present and 
constituting a quorum shall be the decision of 
the Provincial Board and in the event of a tie, 
the Chairman shall have a casting vote. 

(4) The Provincial Board and each member 
thereof shall have the powers of a Commissioner 
under Part I of the Inquiries Act. 

(5) The Provincial Board and each member 
thereof may receive and accept such evidence 
and information on oath, affidavit, or otherwise 
as in its or his discretion it or he may deem 
fit and proper whether admissible as evidence 
in a court of law or not. 

(6) The Provincial Board shall determine 
its own procedure but shall in every case give 
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an opportunity to all interested parties to 
present evidence, and make representations. 


(7) Each member of the Provincial Board, 
other than the Chairman, shall be paid 
remuneration at the rate of fifteen dollars per 
day for each day engaged on the business of the 
Provincial Board together with actual living 
and travelling expenses while absent from his 
place of residence on the business of such 
Board; and the Chairman of such Board, in 
accordance with the recommendation of the 
Honourable Mr. 8. 8S. Garson, Premier of 
Manitoba, under date of May 6, 1944, shall be 
paid an expense allowance of $166 per month 
during his occupancy of tthe positions of Chair- 
man of such Board and the Manitoba Regional 
War Labour Board together with actual travel- 
ling expenses while absent from his place of 
residence on the business of either Boards. 

(8) Mr. W. Elliott Wilson of Winnipeg, 
Man., Barrister, shall be the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Provincial Board. 


3. The Provincial Board may make regula- 
tions governing its procedure not inconsistent 
with the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions or the regulations made by the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board thereunder. 

4. (1) Except as hereinafter provided, the 
jurisdiction and powers of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations with respect to 

(i) employees in the Province of Manitoba 

described by the provisions of paragraphs 
(b) and (c) of subsection one of section 
three of the said Regulations, 

(ji) the employers of all such employees in 
their relations with such employees, and 

(iii) trade unions, employees’ organizations 

and employers’ organizations composed of 
such employees or employers, are hereby 
vested in the Provincial Board and all 
the provisions of the said Regulations 
relating to or referring to the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board shall relate and 
refer mutatis mutandis to the _ said 
Provincial Board. 
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(2) The provisions of subsection one of this 
section shall not affect nor be deemed to vest 
in the Provincial Board the jurisdiction of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board under the 
Regulations with respect to 


(i) any matter where employees in more 
than one province of a common employer 
are affected, or 

(ii) any matter arising out of subsection 
three of section five of the Regulations 
where employees in more than one prov- 
ince of several employers are affected. 


5. The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
may exercise the jurisdiction vested in it under 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
with respect to any proceeding pending before 
it on the date of this Order. 

6. (1) Any employer, employee, employers’ 
organization, trade union, or employees’ organi- 


~ gation interested in or affected by any decision 


or order of the Provincial Board made pursuant 
to the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
may appeal to the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board by leave of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board or the Provincial Board if the 
application for such leave has been made within 
fifteen days of the issue of such decision or 
order of the Provincial Board or within such 
longer period as may be allowed by the War- 
time Labour Relations Board. 


(2) On any such appeal the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board may dismiss the appeal or 
make the decision or order which in its opinion 
the Provincial Board should have made. 

7. Mr. James Leslie of Winnipeg, Man., shall 
be appointed to the staff of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board as Chief Conciliation 
Officer for the Province of Manitoba with head- 
quarters at Winnipeg, Man., at a salary of $230 
per month effective June 1, 1944. 

8. The expenditures incurred by the Minister 
of Labour under any agreement executed under 
section two of this Order shall be paid out of 
moneys appropriated for the administration of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 


Text of Agreement between the Dominion and the Province of Manitoba 


re administration of Wartime 


This Agreement made this 6th day of May, 
1944, between His Majesty the King in 
right of the Dominion of Canada, repre- 
sented by the Minister of Labour of 
Canada, hereinafter called “the Dominion” 
of the one part and His Majesty the King 
in right of the Province of Manitoba, 
represented by the President of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of Manitoba, hereinafter 
called “the Province” of the other part. 


Whereas the Province has enacted appropriate 
legislation to apply the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, Order in Council P.C. 1003 
ef February 17, 1944, and amendments, to 
employees described in paragraph (c) of subsec- 
tion one of section three of the said Regulations, 
to employers of all such employees in their 
relations with such employees and to trade 
unions, employees’ organizations and employers’ 
erganizations composed of such employees and 
employers; and 

Whereas under the provisions of Section 
thirty-six of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations the Minister of Labour of Canada 
is authorized, with the approval of the Governor 
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General in Council to enter into an agreement 
with the Government of any province to provide 
for the administration within the province of 
such Regulations; and 

Whereas the parties hereto desire to enter 
into such an agreement to provide for the 
administration within the Province of Manitoba 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations; 

Now therefore the parties hereto pursuant to 
the provisions of Section thirty-six of the afore- 
said Regulations covenant and agree with each 
other as follows:— 


1. (1) Im this agreement, unless the context 
otherwise requires, words and expressions have 
the same meaning as in the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, 

(2) In this agreement 

(a) “Dominion Minister” means the Minister 

of Labour of Canada, aK : 

(b) “Provincial Minister” means the Minister 

of Labour of the Province of Manitoba, 

(c) “National Board” means the Wartime 

Labour Relations Board appointed under 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions, 

(d) “Provincial Board” means the Board 

appointed by the Governor General in 
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Council pursuant to the provisions of this 
agreement to administer the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations in the 
Province of Manitoba, 

(e) “Regulations” means the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, Order in Council 
P.C. 1003 of February 17, 1944, and 
amendments. 


2. The Dominion, by order of the Governor 
General in Council, shall appoint a Provincial 
Board to exercise in the Province of Manitoba 
the powers of the National Board under the 
Regulations in relation to all matters in respect 
of which jurisdiction is transferred to it 
pursuant to this agreement or otherwise; and 
shali provide for the appointment of, and 
appoint, an executive officer who will be the 
Chief Executive Officer of the Provincial Board. 

3. (1) The Provincial Board shall consist of 
a Chairman and an even number of other 
members, not exceeding a toval of six, equally 
representative of employers and employees; and 
a Vice-Chairman may be appointed to preside 
over the Provincial Board in the absence of 
the Chairman. 

(2) The members of the Provincial Board 
shall be appointed by the Governor General in 
Council after consultation by the Dominion 
Minister with the Provincial Minister and the 
remuneration payable to such members shall be 
fixed at the same rates as are payable to 
members of the Regional War Labour Board 
for the Province of Manitoba. 

(8) With the concurrence of the National 

Var Labour Board. the staff, offices and other 
facilities of the Regional War Labour Board 
for the Province of Manitoba will be made 
available for the use of, and will be utilized 
by, the Provincial Board in the administration 
of the Regulations in the Province of Manitoba. 

4. (1) Except as otherwise hereinafter pro- 
vided the jurisdiction of the’ National Board 
under the Regulations shall be transferred to 
the Provincial Board with respect to employees 
in the Province of Manitoba described by the 
provisions of paragraphs (b) and (¢) of sub- 
section one of Section three of the Regulations, 
the employers of all such employees in their 
relations with such employees, and trade unions, 
employees’ organizations and employers’ organi- 
zations composed of such employees’. or 
employers, : 

(2) The provisions of subsection one of this 
section shall not be deemed to include the 
transfer of the jurisdiction of the National 
Board under the Regulations with respect to 

(1) any matter where employees in more 

than one province of a common employer 
are affected, or 

(ii) any matter arising out of subsection 

three of Section five of the Regulations 
where employees in more than one provy- 
ince of several employers are affected. 

5. (1) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section four of this agreement, the National 
Board may exercise the jurisdiction vested in 
it under the Regulations with respect to any 
proceeding pending before it on the date this 
agreement is approved by the Governor General 
in Council. 

(2) Nothing this agreement 
shall be deemed to preclude the Governor 
General in Council from re-vesting in the 
National Board jurisdiction under the Regula- 
tions relating to any particular matter which 
is otherwise within the jurisdiction of the 
Provincial Board by virtue of this agreement, 
and whether or not at that time pending before 
the Provincial Board. 


contained in 
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6. (1) Any employer, employee, employers’ 
organization, trade union, or employees’ organi- 
zation interested in or affected by any decision 
or order of the Provincial Board may appeal to 
the National Board, by leave of the National 
Board or the Provincial Board if the applica- 
tion for such leave has been made within 
fifteen days of the issue of such decision or 
order of the Provincial Board, or within such 
longer period as may be allowed by the 
National Board. 

(2) On any such appeal the National Board 
may dismiss the appeal or make the decision or 
order which in its opinion the Provincial Board 
should have made. 

7. The Provincial Board may make regula- 
tions governing its procedure not inconsistent 
with the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
or the regulations made by the National Board 
thereunder, 

8. The services of the conciliation officers of 
the Provincial and the Dominion Departments 
of Labour will be utilized as required in the 
administration of the Regulations for the 
investigation of applications for certification 
and for conciliation purposes in accordance with 
such arrangements as are made from time to 
time between the Dominion Minister and 
Provincial Minister. 

9. Where pursuant to Section thirteen of the 
Regulations a conciliation officer recommends 
the appointment of a Conciliation Board in 
relation to an employer and his employees in a 
matter within the jurisdiction of the Provincia] 
Board he will transmit the same to the 
Provincial Minister who will forthwith transmit 
the same to the Dominion Minister along with 
whatever recommendation he gees fit to make 
with reference thereto 

10. The Provincial Board will be responsible 
for the proper administration and enforcement 
of the Regulations within the province as to all 
matters transferred to its jurisdiction pursuant 
to this agreement; and the Provincial Board 
will itself institute all prosecutions for breaches 
of the regulations through counsel retained and 
instructed by it. } 

11. Except to the extent that the provisions 
of this section are altered by subsequent agree- 
ment between the Dominion and Provincial 
Ministers, the following provisions in regard to 
the cost of administration of the Regulations 
in the Province of Manitoba shall have effect:— 

(1) The Province will reimburse the Domin- 
ion for one-third of its disbursements for the 
administration of the Regulations in the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba by the Provincial Board 
pursuant to this agreement including one-third 
of its disbursements made for Conciliation 
Boards appointed under the Regulations in 
relation to matters in respect of which juris- 
diction is transferred to the Provincial Board 
under this agreement. 

(2) For the purposes of this section, the 
disbursements of the Dominion shall include 
the amount of the salaries and expenses if any 
additional staff of the Regional War Labour 
Board for the Province of Manitoba which the 
Chairman of that Board certifies as having been 
employed to provide for the administration of 
the Regulations in the Province, and_ the 
disbursements made in the prosecution of 
offences under the Regulations, if certified or 
taxed by the Chairman of the Provincial Board. 

(3) The Dominion will reimburse the Prov- 
ince for two-thirds of its disbursements for 
salaries of any provincial staff attached by 
arrangement with the National Board, for full 
time employment with the Provincial Board. 
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(4) The Dominion shall, in January of each 
year, furnish to the Province a statement of 
disbursements payable by the Province pursuant 
to this agreement for the preceding calendar 
year certified by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, and the Province shall reimburse 
the Dominion for its share of such disburse- 
ments within two months after the receipt of 
such statement. 

(5) The Province will, in January of each 
year, furnish to the Dominion a statement of 
disbursements payable by the Dominion pur- 
suant to this agreement for the preceding 
calendar year certified by the Provincial 
Auditor and the Dominion shall, within two 
months after receipt thereof, reimburse the 
Province for its share of such disbursements. 

(6) Each party shall furnish to the other 
such particulars of accounts as may be deemed 
necessary by the other for payment of the 
accounts. 
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12. This agreement may be terminated by 
either party on six months’ notice. 

13. The parties hereto will take steps to 
obtain any further approval of this agreement 
necessary to give it legal effect. 

In witness whereof, the Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour of Canada, has 
hereunto set his hand on behalf of the Dominion 
of Canada and the Honourable Stuart Sinclair 
Garson, President of the Executive Council of 
Manitoba, has hereunto set his hand on behalf 
of the Province of Manitoba. 

Signed on behalf of the Dominion of Canada 
by the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Min- 
ister of Labour of Canada in the presence of 
George G. Greene. 

HUMPHREY MITCHELL. 


, Signed on behalf of the Province of Manitoba 
by the Honourable Stuart Sinclair Garson in 
the presence of G. H. Rutherford. 


S. S. Garson, 


Recent Proceedings Under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act 


ITH the coming into effect of Order in 

Council P.C. 1008, Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations on March 20, 1944, the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, except 
as to matters pending when these Regulations 
came into force, was declared to be of no 
effect while this Order is in force. 


The Act, therefore, as from that date would 


apply only to such applications for the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation as had been received prior 
thereto. | 


Recently two Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation submitted their reports in con- 
nection with the following disputes, applica- 
tions with respect to which were pending when > 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
became effective :— 

(1) Between Halifax Shipyards, Limited, 
Halifax, N.S., and its employees, members of 
Local No. 1, Industrial Union of ‘Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of Canada (C.C.L.). 

(2) Between Canada Packers Limited; 
Edmonton, Alta., and its employees, members 
of Local 243, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Halifax Shipyards, Limited, 
Halifax, N.S., and its Employees 


On June 16 the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a dispute 
between Halifax Shipyards Limited, Halifax, 
N.S., and its employees, members of Local 
No. 1, Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of Canada (C.C.L.) (L.G., 
April, 1944, p. 480). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice John S. Smiley, 
Halifax, N.S., Chairman, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board; Messrs. Charles B. Smith, 
Halifax, N.S., and D. W. Morrison, Glace Bay, 
NS., appointed on the nomination of the 
erialeices and employees respectively. 

The report of the Board was signed by the 
chairman and Mr. D. W. Morrison. Mr. Smith 
submitted a minority report. 


The texts of the report of the Board and the 
minority report are as follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial “Disputes 
Investigation Act and in the matter of a 
dispute between Halifax Shipyards Lim- 
ited, Halifax, N.S., and Employees, Mem- 
bers of the Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers of Canada, 
Local No. 1 (C.C.L.). 


To: The Honourable HumpHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you has investigated the above 
dispute, and now has the honour to submit 
its report. 
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Sittings of the Board were held on the 3rd 
and 4th days of April, 1944, in the Municipal 
Council Chamber, Law Courts Building, Spring 
Garden Road, Halifax, NS. 

The applicant union was represented by the 
following official representatives:— 

Silby Barrett, 40 Minto St., Glace Bay, NS., 
a member of the Executive of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour and Regional Director 
thereof for the Maritime Provinces. 

H. A. Shea, 74 Bedford Row, Halifax, NS., 
representative of the C.C.L. 

James O’Connell, 86 Quinpool Rd., Halifax, 
N.S., President of Local No. 1, Marine & 
Shipbuilding Workers of Canada. 

In addition to the above official representa- 
tives of the employees there were present also 
the following unofficial representatives: — 

Milfred Hubley, 268 Windmill Road, Dart- 
mouth, N.S., Chairman Dartmouth Branch of 
Local No. 1. 

Charles Murray, 74 Bedford Row, Halifax, 
NS., Business Agent of Local No. 1. 

On behalf of the employer the following 
official representatives were present:— 

R. J. R. Nelson, 8 Bloomingdale Terrace, 


Halifax, N.S., General Manager of the 
employer. 
Daniel Scouler, Armdale, Halifax, NS., 


General Superintendent of the employer. 

John Patterson, 61 Pleasant St., Dartmouth, 
N'S., Superintendent of the Dartmouth plant 
of the employer. 

The Company carries on a shipbuilding and 
a ship repairing business. Its present ship- 
building activities are confined to the con- 
struction of destroyers for the Royal Canadian 
Navy. 
ployed in the execution of repairs to ships of 
war and merchant ships of Canada, the United 
Kingdom and the other united nations. The 
Company is engaged in war work practically 
to its full capacity. 

The Union concerned is “The Industrial 
Union of Marine & Shipbuilding Workers of 
Canada, Local No. 1, Halifax, N.S.”, which 
is chartered by the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. The Local was organized in the year 
1988 when the number of employees was small 
compared with the number to-day. 

The Company, in its brief, points out that 
heretofore the relations with its employees 
have been excellent and that working condi- 
tions in its plants are good. The representa- 
tives of the union admit these facts but say 
that they wish to make the relations between 
the company and the employees even better 
and indicate that one way of doing this is to 
carry out the working conditions under con- 
sideration. Shortly after the opening of the 
proceedings on the hearing Mr. Shea read a 
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written brief on behalf of the employees. The 
first paragraph of this brief, in addition to 
setting out the demands of the union; shows 
a commendable attitude on the part of the 
employees toward the war effort and we 
therefore quote it in full as follows:— 


“For approximately three years this union 
has sought to obtain from Halifax Shipyards 
Limited the inclusion of provisions for the 
union shop, and the check-off in the agreement 
signed by the union and the company. The 
company has, throughout this time, shown 
nothing but opposition to these demands, an 
attitude which would ordinarily have resulted 
in serious industrial strife had not the umion 
adopted a no strike pledge as part of its con- 
tribution to the war effort. However, the 
employees feel that there should be no further 
delay in obtaining these demands and present 
this brief in justification.” 


The Union brief contains the following 
definitions of the terms “union shop” and 
“check-off” :— 


“By union shop this union understands a 
provision whereby every employee covered by 
the union agreement and eligible for union 
membership would be required to join and 
remain a member in good standing of the union 
as a condition of employment. This provision 
would not interfere with the Company’s right 
to hire in accordance with its personal policies.” 

“By  check-off is meant an arrangement 
whereby the Company would undertake to 
collect the workers’ union dues from their wage 
payments at specified intervals, in the same 
way as Unemployment Insurance and other 
deductions are now made, and to remit the 
money collected thereby to an officer of the 
union designated for that purpose. Generally 
accompanying such a provision is a further one 
specifying that each worker must sign a form 
authorizing such a deduction; such form to be 
handed in to the Company.” 


Following is a summary of the contentions 
in support of the demands of the union:— 


UNION SHOP 


1. It would enable the union ito better meet 
its contractual obligations and responsibilities 
and enforce its collective discipline in order to 
maintain harmonious union-management rela- 
tions. : 

2. It makes for better spirit among the 
workers themselves, and hence for greater 
efficiency and productivity. 

3. It provides that those who share the 
benefits should likewise share the responsi- 
bilities. 

4. Some form of union shop is a necessary 
result of genuine collective bargaining, and 
opposition to it is in reality opposition to any 
form of collective bargaining. 

5. The principle of majority rule can be 
carried into industrial relations only through 
some form of closed or union shop requiring 
all employees to be and remain union members. 

6. With the full acceptance of union recogni- 
tion, and the assurance that no attempts will 
be made to undermine the union’s position, 
union policy can begin to shift from a purely 
defensive to a more constructive position. It 
can turn its attention from the problems of self 
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protection and play a larger part in working 
out the problems of the industry as a whole. 

7. If labour is to be enabled to carry out in 
full its share of the joint undertaking to settle 
all disputes peacefully, it should have auth- 
ority which matches its responsibility. 


CHECK-OFF 


1. Reference to Section 12 of the Trade 
Union Act (Nova Scotia Laws, 1937, Chapter 6) 
which makes specific provision for the check-off 
of union dues under certain conditions. 

2. The union has qualified for the check-off 
under the Act above mentioned. 

3. The Company is a subsidiary of Dominion 
Steel & Coal Corporation Limited which has 
granted the check-off to the employees in its 
coal mines and steel mills who are members of 
District No. 26 United Mine Workers of 
America and the United Steel Workers of 
America respectively. The employees of the 
Halifax Shipyards Limited are entitled to the 
same consideration. 

4. The vote taken under the Trade Union Act 
established that 75-86 per cent of the employees 
were in favour of the check-off, 


5. The grant of the check-off would be an 
indication that the Company fully recognized 
the status of the union and wished to co-operate 
with it. 

6. It makes for greater union efficiency since 
the time which union officers would otherwise 
spend in collecting dues could be devoted to the 
task of maintaining harmonious industrial 
relationships, 

7. The goodwill created by instituting the 
check-off would redound to the Company’s 
benefit by way of better employer-employee 
understanding and therefore better production, 


GENERAL 


Both the union shop and the check-off are 
prevalent in many industries in Canada and 
have ibeen in effect for many years. 


Mr. R. J. R. Nelson, General Manager of 
the employer, read a brief on behalf of the 
employer, of which a summary follows:— 


1. If it be determined that the provisions of 
the Trade Union Act, relating to check-off of 
union dues, apply to the company and the union 
establishes its legal position, the company will 
conform with the relevant provisions of the 
Statute, but it contends that such provisions 
have no application to the company. 

2. The question as to the application of the 
provisions of the Trade Union Act relating to 
check-off; should be decided by the Court and 
not by a Board of Conciliation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

3. It is not the function of an employer to 
collect dues for any union. 


4. It is unfair and unreasonable to impose 
upon the company the burden of the checking- 
off of union dues and thus add one more task 
to the many imposed upon it by wartime 
administrative regulations. 

5. So far as the Dominion Coal Company is 
concerned the statutes relating to coal mining 
have for many years provided for a check-off 
and it therefore has been an established usage 
in the collieries of Nova Scotia. 
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6. In compliance with the Trade Union Act 
the Sydney steel plant of the corporation has 
had 1a check-off since shortly after the passing 
of the Act, but as the check-off was not the 
result of voluntary action by the management, 
it has no bearing on the present application. 

7. A check-off is unknown in the shipbuilding 
industry in Canada. 

8. The union shop and the check-off should be 
rejected upon principle because they are essen- 
tially undemocratic, restrict the right of the 
employer on the one hand to select those who 
are to enter and remain in his employ without 
assurance of a supply of competent workmen, 
and of the employee on the other hand to make 
free choice of the organization to which he will 
give allegiance and to transfer that allegiance 
at will and because they impair and destroy the 
initiative and interest of union officers to exert 
their best efforts on behalf of their members, 


9. By the enforcement of union membership a 
fundamental principle of social and _ business 
policy is violated. 


10. Reference to the report of the Royal 
Commission appointed by the Quebec Govern- 
ment to make an inquiry into labour disputes in 
certain paper mills in the Lake St. John area, 
a synopsis of which is contained in the LABour 
Se December, 1943, issue, pages 1693 to 
1697. 


11. A large number of former employees of 
the company are now on active service with 
His Majesty’s forces and many of the present 
employees are members of rival unions or are 
not members of any union. None of these 
employees ,should be compelled, in order to 
continue their employment with the company, 
to join the union against their will as it would 
be most unjust and inequitable to require their 
continued employment to be dependent upon 
membership therein. Neither should new em- 
ployees be forced against their will to join the 
union. 


12. An agreement for a union shop and/or 
check-off would also offend against the provisions 
of the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act 
ese hi of Canada, 1942-1943, 6 Geo. VI, 
c. 31). 


13. It would be against the national interest 
to insist upon conditions in the plant of the 
company which will operate to deter any man 
from accepting or doing the job for which he is 
fitted and which he is willing to take. 


14. The effect of granting a union shop and/or 
check-off would, of necessity, be a loss to the 
company of a‘ large and valuable part of its 
skilled labour force. 


15. The company has experienced very great 
difficulty in securing skilled workmen and the 
loss of a substantial mumber of skilled em- 
ployees at this time would be disastrous; more- 
over, if the demands of the union are granted, 
it will make it much more difficult to obtain the 
services of skilled workmen who belong to 
other unions or do not belong to any union, 


16. If the demands of the union are granted 
it is inevitable that there will be most serious 
delay in the construction of naval vessels and 
in the execution of repairs to naval and 
merchant vessels which would have most serious 
consequences. 

17. References to P.C. 2685 which provides, 
among other things, “That employees shall be 
free to organize in trade unions free from any 
control by employers or their agents’. 
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18. Reference to Section 202 and 202a of the 
National Selective Service Civilian Regulations. 
The company is a designated establishment, 


19. The submission of the union with respect 
to union shop in effect amounts to a require- 
ment that not only must the minority of 
employees accept the policy of the majority as 
to working conditions at the plant of the 
company but that the minority must join the 
majority. 


The company also submitted a supplemen- 
tary memorandum consisting chiefly of refer- 
ences to various Board decisions reported in 
the Lasour Gazette. 


At the conclusion of the first day’s session the 
Chairman arranged for a meeting between the 
representatives of the employees and’ repre- 
sentatives of the employer, at the office 
of Mr. R. J. R. Nelson, General Manager of 
the employer, that evening at 8 o’clock. At 
the opening of the session the following morn- 
ing the Chairman was informed by Mr. Bar- 
rett that there was nothing to report with 
respect to the outcome of the meeting. From 
this statement it was evident that no progress 
had been made toward a settlement of the 
matters in dispute. 


In the discussions during the sittings it was 
stated by the representatives of the union 
that if a member of another union, at present 
employed in the shipyards, showed his mem- 
bership card within a specified period, he 
would not be required to join the Industrial 
Union; and also that a card, a sample of 
which is an exhibit, must be signed by a 
member. before his dues are checked off. 

At the time application was made to the 
Minister of Mines and Labour for the Prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia, on May 22nd, 1941, for 
a vote under the provisions of Section 12 
of the Trade Union Act, the employer was 
collecting dues for the Halifax Shipyards 
Mutual Employees Benefit Society. The com- 
pany discontinuedi the check-off for the Bene- 
fit Society on July 7th, 1941. The vote was 
taken on September 2nd, 1948, with the fol- 
lowing result :— 


No. of employees eligible to vote. 2,308 
No. of votes cast. 6.6.05 1,873 
No. of votes in favour of check-off. 1,751 
No. of votes against check-off..... f 
No}\of! spoiled ‘ballots! 19.0 kw uit 35° 
Novinotuvetimg. b/). ue Wieeeaae,, ath 435 


Attention is directed to the letter from the 
Honourable L. D. Currie, Minister of Mines 
and Labour of Nova Scotia, to Mr. Nelson, 
dated September 8, 1943, with respect to 
the vote, a copy of which is enclosed with 
the documents returned herewith. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The paramount consideration of all parties 
concerned is the successful prosecution of 
the war, entailing constant maximum pro- 
duction. Without dealing with the merits 
and demerits of a union shop, as established 
and carried on in normal times, we are im- 
pressed with the contention of the company 
that the establishment of a union shop in this 
period of national emergency would have the © 
effect of retarding the war effort, by making 
it more difficult to secure and retain the 
skilled labour necessary for the maximum 
production required. We are therefore of the 
opinion that a union shop should not be 
established in the Halifax Shipyards. At the 
same time we recognize the fact that in order 
for the union to operate efficiently it must 
possess a correspondent measure of security, 
having regard, of course, to the rights of the 
employer and the public and the national 
interest. We think that a maintenance of 
membership clause in the agreement between 
the Company and the union would afford a 
measure of added security for the union and 
not hinder the Company in securing and 
retaining skilled workmen. At the same time 
it should strengthen the spirit of co-operation 
and contentment among the members, and’ be 
conducive to greater efficiency and increased 
production. We are of opinion therefore that 
such a clause should be included in the 
agreement and that it should be in simple 
form. We suggest the following form taken 
from the majority report of the board in the 
dispute between West Coast Shipbuilders 
Limited et al and certain of their employees, 
reported at page 1674 of the December 1943 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE: 

“The Company agrees that any present em- 
ployee who at the date of this agreement was a 
member of the union or who has become a 
member of the union since that date shall, as a 
condition of continued employment, maintain 
membership in good standing; and any employee 
who hereafter, during the life of this agreement, 
becomes a member or is reinstated as a member 
of the union, shall, as a condition of continued 
employment, maintain membership in good 
standing.” 

We are of opinion also that a clause pro- 
viding for a check-off of union dues, should 
be included in the agreement. The reasons, 
which we have given in support of a main- 
tenance of membership clause, would seem to 
apply with equal force to a check-off clause. 
Although the check-off will involve some addi- 
tional clerical work, we do not think it will 
be sufficient to impose an undue burden on 
the Company. Experience in the other in- 
dustries of the parent company indicates that 
this system has worked satisfactorily. 
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We believe the implementation of the above 
recommendations would have the effect of 
strengthening the satisfactory relations ad- 
mittedly existing between the company and its 
employees. | 

In conclusion we wish to thank both the 
employees and the employer for their co- 
operation in the investigation. 

Mr. C. B. Smith, K.C., the third member 
of the Board, dissents from these findings, 
and is filing a separate report. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Halifax, NS., this 13th day of 
June, A.D. 1944. 


(Sgd.) Joun S. Smiezy, 
Chairman, 

(Sgd.) D. W. Morrison, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


In the Matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and in the Matter of a 
dispute between Halifax Shipyards Lim- 
ited and tts Employees, members of the 
Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of Canada, Local No. 1, 
Halifax. 


To: The Honourable the Minister of Labour 


As I cannot concur in the opinions of the 
majority of the Board I find it necessary to 
submit this my minority report. 


Matrers IN DISPUTE 


The Board was established to deal with two 
matters of dispute, only, viz:— 

(a) Check-off for Union dues. 

(6) Union Shop Clause. 


The representatives of the employees con- 
tend that the proposed agreement between the 
parties should provide for a “check-off” for 
union dues and also contain a “union shop” 
clause. 

The representatives of the employer object 
to the inclusion of either of these provisions. 

I understand that the majority of the Board 
will recommend the inclusion of a ‘“check-off” 
clause. I further understand that while the 
Board is unanimously opposed to the inclusion 
of a “union shop” clause under present con- 
ditions, the majority will recommend the 
inclusion of a “maintenance of membership” 
clause. 

As already stated, I cannot join in either 
of these recommendations. ‘ 

In the present state of the law both Federal 
and Provincial it seems to me that our duty 
in respect to both items in dispute is reason- 
ably clear. 
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Section 12 of the Trade Union Act, Chapter 
6 of the Acts of the Legislature of Nova Scotia 
for the year 1937, provides that: 

“In any industry in which by statute or by 
arrangement between employer and employees 
deductions are made from the wages of em- 
ployees for benefit societies, hospital charges, or 
the like, deductions shall be made by the 
employer from the wages of employees for 
periodical payments to a trade union of 
employees— 

(a) If the officers of such trade union there- 
unto duly authorized by its members 
make application to the Minister of 
Labour for the taking of a vote to 
ascertain the wishes of ithe employees of 
such industry in respect of such deduc- 
tions; and 
If, upon a vote taken by ballot at times 
and under conditions fixed by the Min- 
ister of Labour, a majority of the em- 
ployees of such industry vote in favour of 
the making of such deductions; and 

(c) If the individual employee being a mem- 

ber of such trade union makes to the 
employer a signed written request that 
such deductions be made from the wages 
due to him therein indicating the name 
of the person to whom such deductions 
shall be paid.” ' 

The Legislature has, therefore, said that in 
industries to which the Section applies, i.e., 
in industries in which there is an existing 
check-off for “benefit societies, hospital charges 
or the like” a check-off for union dues shall 
be compulsory when the necessary require- 
ments are met. 

Inferentially, on the principle that ‘‘express 
enactment closes the door to further impli- 
cation” it has also said that there shall be no 
compulsory check-off in industries which do 
not fall within the section. 

While in the latter industries check-off by 
agreement is not prohibited, the policy of the 
Legislature seems to me to be in industries 
where the principle of check-off has been 
accepted and the necessary machinery to 
administer it has been set up and is in exist- 
ence it is proper that the check-off should 
be extended for the benefit of the trade unions 
concerned, but that in industries where no 
check-off exists it should not be established. 

This in my opinion is the only reason for 
the differentiation in the Act between indus- 
tries in which the check-off presently exists 
and those in which it does not. 

The representatives of the employees con- 
tend, and the representatives of the employer 
deny that Section 12 applies in the present 
instance. 

If it does, the employees are entitled ‘to 
the check-off asked for as a matter of right. 
If it does not, they are not, in my view, 
entitled to the check-off at all. 


(b 
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This seems to have been recognized by all 
parties to the dispute, as the contract between 
them dated August 1, 1941, contained the 
following provision: 

“If it be determined that the provisions of 
the Trade Union Act of Nova Scotia relating to 
check-off for Union dues apply to this Company, 
and the Union establishes its legal position, the 
Company agrees to conform with the relevant 
provisions of the legislation. The Company, 
however, contends that such provisions of the 
statute have no application to this Company 
and reserves all objections thereto.” 


The same provision was contained in the 
contract of November 16, 1942, which by its 
terms remained in force for one year from 
that date and which by mutual consent was 
extended from time to time until March 16, 
1944. 

The question of whether or not Section 12 
applies in the present instance is a question 
of fact or possibly a mixed question of law 
and fact upon which this Board is not com- 
petent to pass. 

I am, therefore, of the opinion that until 

the question is settled by a competent tribunal 
we should refrain from making any recom- 
mendation in the matter. 
\ I may add that if the matter had to be 
determined apart altogether from the Nova 
Scotia statute I would be compelled to recom- 
mend against inclusion in the proposed Con- 
tract of any provision for a check-off, as I 
believe that the check-off is bad in principle 
and though differing in purpose is not different 
in essence from the “truck system” against 
which labour unions in England fought for 
years. 

It seems to me that the individual workman 
is entitled to be paid his full wages in cash 
and that the question of whether or not he will 
pay union dues is one to be determined by 
him alone free from any coercion on the 
part of either his employer or his fellow 
employees. 

The expense and inconvenience to the 
employer entailed in instituting and adminis- 
tering a system of check-off while not by any 
means negligible might well be justified if 
there were any compensating advantage to the 
individual employees as such, and if the insti- 
tution of such a system would tend to the 
maintenance of the excellent relationship that 
has heretofore existed between employer and 
employees in Halifax Shipyards. 

The impression, however, that I gathered 
at the hearing was that the check-off was 
designed not for the benefit of the employees 
as such but in reality for the benefit of the 
Union and its officers. © 

The right of the individual employee to 
determine for himself whether he will or will 
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not pay union dues is in my opinion not a 
matter for bargaining between his employer 
and his trade union. 


2. “Union SHop” Crause 


As already intimated, I understand that the 
Board is unanimously of the opinion that ne 
“union shop” clause should be included in the 
proposed agreement. 


3. “MAINTENANCE OF MrEMBERSHIP” CLAUSE 


In lieu of the “union shop” clause submitted 
by the representatives of the employees either 
in its original or in its amended form the 
majority report will, I understand, contain a 
recommendation that a “maintenance of mem- 
bership” clause be included to the effect that 
all employees who are members of the con- 
tracting union at the date of the contract or 
who shall become members during the cur- 
rency thereof shall, under pain of dismissal, - 
remain members for the entire period for 
which the contract runs. 

The inclusion of such a clause would, it 
appears to me, be a direct contravention of 


existing governmental Jabour policy. 


In addition it would be an unwarranted 
interference with the individual liberty of the 
employees and might well cause undue hard- 
ship to the employer. 

A “maintenance of membership” provision 
in any form, while not going as far as a 
“union shop” clause, is analogous in principle 
and purpose and it may reasonably be assumed 
that once such a clause is inserted in a con- 
tract it will be retained in all renewals and 
that there will never be any hiatus between 
new contracts and old during which an em- 
ployee would be able to terminate his union 
membership without automatically losing his 
employment. 

The government policy is clearly laid down 
in Order in Council P.C. 2685 of June 19, 
1940. 

Section 6 of that Order declares: 

“That employees should be free to organize in 
trade unions free from any control by employers 
or their agents” 
and proceeds to point out that it is a 
criminal offence for any employer, without 
lawful authority, to refuse to employ or to 
dismiss from his employment any person 
because of his membership in a lawful trade 
union. 

And Section 9 declares: 

“That workers, in the exercise of their right 
to organize, should use neither coercion nor 
intimidation of any kind to influence any person 
to join their organization.” 

These two basic principles of sound indus- 
trial relations policy are restated in more 
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mandatory form in Sections 19 and 20 of the 
Order in Council P.C. 1003 of February 17, 
1944, 

In order to apply these principles to the case 
under review it is necessary to frankly face the 
existing facts. 

These facts, so far as they are material, 
appear to me to be: 


1. That the principal object of the “main- 
tenance of membership” clause is to perpetuate 
the union rather than to promote the interests 
of the individual employees, except in so far 
as compulsory union membership may be 
deemed to be a benefit. 

This was freely admitted by the representa- 
tives of the contracting union who stated that 
the main object of the provision was to give 
the union more centrol over its members and 
greater power to discipline them. 


2. That the business of ship-building is a 
complicated one in which are employed many 
different trades and crafts. While the large 
majority of the employees are presently mem- 
bers of the contracting union there are a 
number who belong to one or other of the 
eraft unions and have definite objections to 
joining the Industrial Union. Again there are 
many employees who are now members of the 
Industrial Union who are eligible for member- 
ship in one or other of the craft unions and 
who might conceivably determine during the 
eurrency of the contract to join the craft 
unions appropriate to their own particular 
trades. 


3. That there is a certain amount of com- 
petition for membership between the Indus- 
trial Union on the one hand and the various 
eraft unions on the other, and this competition 
is accentuated by the fact that members of 
the craft unions are eligible for membership in 
the Industrial Union, while for the most part 
the reverse is not the case. 


4. That by P.C. 1003 the right of minority 
unions to bargain collectively through their 
own duly appointed and accredited represen- 
tatives is preserved. 


5. That the Company is wholly engaged in 
essential war work, i.e. ship-building and ship 
repairing, and in carrying out this work is con- 
tinuously under the necessity of taking on new 
hands, most of them skilled in one or other of 
the crafts and many of them members of 
eraft unions. 

In the light of these facts I am of the 
epinion that the inclusion of a “maintenance 
of membership” clause would be contrary to 
the spirit, if not indeed to the letter, of the 
enunciated principles of policy. 

The same considerations which make it 
improper for employers to discriminate against 
an employee on account of his union member- 
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ship must apply equally to prevent discrimina- 
tion against him by reason of non-member- 
ship. 

An employer who is prevented, and properly 
so, from refusing to hire or from discharging 
an employee by reason of such employee’s 
membership in a union should not, by force of 
contract, be compelled to discharge the same 
employee by reason only of such employee 
changing his union affiliation or deciding to 
belong to no union at all. 

Similarly, employees, who in the exercise of 
their right to organize are precluded from 
using any form of coercion to influence any 
person to join their organization, should not 
be permitted, for the purpose of compelling 
maintenance of membership, to vicariously 
exercise coercion of the strongest kind in the 
form of threatened loss of employment, by the 
simple expedient of exacting from the em- 
ployer a covenant to discharge such person 
should he cease to be a member of their 
organization. 

It seems to me to be a fundamental right, 
personal to each individual employee, to deter- 
mine for himself free from any coercion what- 
soever either on the part of his employer or 
fellow employees whether or not he shall 
belong to any union at all and, if so, to 
what union. I further think that implicit in 
this right to join the union of his choice is the 
right to leave it at will, and for his action in 
joining, refusing to join or leaving he is not 
bound to assign any reason to anyone. 

It is quite conceivable that during the 
currency of the proposed agreement and re- 
newals thereof a considerable number of 
present and future members of the contracting 
Union may for a variety of reasons, each 
personal to the individual concerned and 
which need not be catalogued here, desire to 
discontinue their union membership. 

If this be so, their undoubted right to do 
so should not be denied them. 

If, on the other hand, no considerable 
number should desire to relinquish their union 
membership there is no necessity for a “main- 
tenance of membership” clause and to include 
one in the contract would simply mean de- 
parting from generally accepted principles and 
invading the individual rights of the employees 
without serving any useful purpose. 

From the standpoint of the Company the 
proposed clause is equally objectionable, 

In the first place its effect would be to make 
the Company the unwilling instrument of the 
contracting Union in the discharging of em- 
ployees whose services were perfectly satis- 
factory to the Company, and for reasons 
with which the Company as such would not be 
concerned. 
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Again it might well place the Company all 
unwittingly in the invidious position of appear- 
ing to take sides in a situation caused by the 
competing ambitions of rival Unions to increase 
their membership, and in the interest of good 
industrial relations generally it is essential 
that the Company should not be placed in 
any such position. 

But the main objection from the point of 
view of the employer is that it would in all 
probability interfere with the essential war 
work on which the Company is engaged. 

As before pointed out, many individual 
crafts and trades are employed in the industry 
of shipbuilding and ship repairing. In these 
crafts and trades are many key men who are 
essential to the carrying on of the industry, 
and the loss of whom might well cause great 
delay and inconvenience and there are some 
indeed who are irreplaceable. 

As most of these key men are eligible for 
membership in the craft unions pertaining to 
their particular trades, it is from among their 
ranks that defections, if any, from the industrial 
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union might reasonably be expected, with the 
inevitable results above indicated. 

Furthermore the inclusion of the proposed 
clause would probably make it more difficult 
for the Company to secure the services of 
additional skilled workmen who are urgently 
needed and who are being taken on from time 
to time. 

Any of these skilled workmen who have 
craft union affiliations may well be loath to 
take employment in an industry in which the 
contract with the industrial union contains 
a “maintenance of membership” clause. 

In conclusion I should like to express my 
appreciation of the very fair, but withal 
forceful, manner in which the representations 
of the parties interested were put before the 
Board by Messrs. Barrett, O’Connell and Shea 
on behalf of the employees, and Messrs. 
Nelson, Scouler and Paterson on behalf of the 
employer. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sed.) C. B. SmrrxH. 


Halifax, N'S., May 31, 1944. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Canada Packers Limited, 
Edmonton, Alta., and its Employees 


On July 26, the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with the dis- 
pute between Canada Packers, Limited, Ed- 
monton, Alta., and its employees, members of 
Local 243, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (L.G., May, 1944, p. 619). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Mr. H. H. Parlee, Edmonton, Alta., Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
Messrs. Lawrence Y. Cairns, K. C., and Rev. 
C. J. Foran, both of Edmonton, Alta., the 
employers’ and employees’ nominees respect- 
ively. \ 

The report of the Board was signed by the 
chairman and Mr. L. Y. Cairns, K.C.; Rev. 
Mr. Foran submitting a minority report. 

The texts of the report of the Board and 
the minority report are as follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the Matter of The- Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and a Dispute between 
Canada Packers Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., and 
Its Employees, Members of Local 243, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America. 

Board: 
Mr. H. H. Parlee, K.C. 
Chairman. 

Mer. Tis! View Gairns; KC: 

Appointed on the recommendation of the 
Employers. 


Rey..C..0.oran. a), 
Appointed on the recommendation of 
employees. 


On the 6th day of March, 1944, Local 243 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(hereinafter referred to as “Local 243”) made 
application to the Minister of Labour for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation, under the above Act. 

On the 19th day of April, 1944, such a Board 
was established to be constituted as in said 
Act provided. 

The Board commenced its sittings on the 
13th day of June, 1944. 


Notices of the meeting were published in_ 


the local daily press and special notices were 
sent to: ; 
The Officials of Local 248; 
The employer, Canada Packers Limited, 
and The Packing Plant Employees Federal 
Union No. 78, Trades and Labour Council 
of Canada (hereinafter referred to as 
“Union 78”). 


The following representatives appeared; 
For Canada Packers Limited: 
Mr. S. F. McDougall, ; 
Manager, Canada Packers Ltd. (Edmon- 
ton). 
Mr. C. J. Long, 
Superintendent, 
(Edmonton). 


Canada Packers Ltd. 
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For the employees, Members of Local 243 
U.P.W.A. (C.L.O.) 


Mr. John Lenglet, 

Western Canada Representative, Waaitaa 
Packinghouse Workers of America (C.I.0.) 
Mr. Fred Romanchuk, 

President of Local No. 243, United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America (C.1.0.) 


For the Employees, Members of Union 78, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada (A.F. 
Or.) 

Mr. Carl Berg, 

Vice-President, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada (A. F. of L.) 

Mr. J. Wallin, 

Local No. 78 Trades and Labour Congress 
of America. 


Mr. A. W. Holmes acted as Secretary. 


Briefs were submitted before the Board on 
behalf of Local 243 and copies delivered to 
the representatives of the Company, and of 
Union 78. 

Briefs were then submitted on behalf of the 
employer and on behalf of Local 78. 

Cpportunity was given to all parties to ad- 
duce any verbal testimony or to file replies if 
thought advisable. 

After the conclusion of the evidence sub- 
mitted the Board had a round-table and in- 
formal discussion with the parties to en- 
deavour to induce an amicable settlement of 
the dispute as required by section 24 of the 
Act. No settlement was effected, although an 
adjournment was had to allow the parties to 
further consider the matter. 

Mr. Lenglet, on behalf of Local 243, did ex- 
press a willingness that a vote be taken to 
be held within one week without electioneering 
or campaigning. He stated that he would 
prefer that the vote be held and see the 
majority of the people voting have the de- 
cision as to which union should be entitled to 
the bargaining agency, but he stated that he 
did not object to the majority being the 
majority of those affected. This offer was 
declined by Mr. Berg. 


Facts 


The following sets forth the facts and cir- 
cumstances ascertained by the Board including 
the cause of the dispute. 

Some time in the year 1940 Union 78 was 
established in the City of Edmonton. In the 
autumn of 1942 the employees of the Company 
at Edmonton voted to the effect that they 
desired to be represented in their dealings with 
the Company by Packing Plant HR OUE® 
Federal Union Local 78. 
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Following the voting the Company entered 
into an agreement with Local 78, dated 27th 
day of January, 1943. 


By this agreement the Company recognized 
Union 78 as the exclusive bargaining agent 
for all employees in the Edmonton plant as 
the word “employee” was defined in the 
agreement. 


This agreement, in part provided (see article 
12): 

“That this agreement shall remain in effect 
for a period of one year from the date of the 
execution hereof and shall continue in force 
thereafter on a yearly basis until terminated 
by either party giving the other party thirty 
(30) days’ notice in writing prior to the 
expiration date.’ 


In or about December, 1943, Local 243 
claimed that a large majority of the employees 
of the packing plant desired to be represented 
by Local 243 in preference to Union 78. 


In January, 1944, Union 78 agreed that a 
vote should be taken to ascertain the wishes 
of the employees. Thus, on the 27th day of 
January, 1944, with the approval of the 
Company, a vote was taken under the auspices 
and direction of the Alberta Board of Indus- 
trial Relations. 


At the time the vote was taken there were 
647 names of employees on the voters’ list and 
thus eligible to vote. 


The result of the vote was as follows: 


TMT aAVOUr OL AlOCA) 4c se la 291 
Pritevour lor “Uaier \78ipuk 6). eee es 276 
In favour of no lumnion’)s eu oo, 4 
Spotted (ballots. cascode. we. ual 7 
IN aie OST UN hen Nes. Le ea DO 69 

PR Re RU A ich Si Adie th 647 


The result was that Local 243 obtained a 
majority of thé votes cast and counted but 
did not obtain a majority of the employees 
affected, if that expression means those entitled 
to vote and on the voters’ list. 


On the 6th day of March, 1944, Local 243 
made application for a Board under the Act 
alleging as its reason: 

“Refusal of the Company to recognize Local 
243 United Packing House Workers of America 
after winning a vote on January 27, 1944, 
conducted for that purpose by Department of 
Trade and Industry of the Alberta Government.” 


Subsequent to the application Mr. F. E. 
Harrison, Representative of. the Dominion 
Department of Labour, endeavoured to settle 
the dispute. It was finally agreed by all 
parties that another vote should be taken to 
ascertain the wishes of the employees, which 
vote was taken on the 14th day of April, 1944, 
under the auspices and direction of the 
Alberta Board of Industrial Relations. 
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There were eligible to vote 646. The result 
of the vote was as follows: 


In favour of Local. 243.44)... 73 ee 320 
In. favour, OF Ui0N. 018 one as nosieu 226 
Ha ravOuUr Om MO UNION. 2c ene cree 8 
INODEVGUCK SAT AU: Oe A, 92 

8 NCO REAR RIS aN Deas 646 


It will therefore be seen that Local 243 did 
obtain a majority of the votes cast but did 
not obtain a majority of employees affected, 
if such is given the interpretation as above. 

Before this Board Mr. Lenglet contended 
that the majority of the votes cast should pre- 
vail but frankly admitted that Local 243 had 
not in either case obtained a majority of 
employees affected. 


Evidence was submitted that there were at 
least 100 who had enlisted for active service 
while employees of the Company. The Com- 
pany Officials asserted that it felt itself under 
an obligation to see that these persons were 
given a position of some kind, if they so 
desired, upon their return to Edmonton. It 
also appears that the change of personnel of 
the employees is rapid; that since the com- 
mencement of the war there has been over 
1,100 changes in the personnel, although it 
must be admitted that many of these were 
engaged in a temporary capacity. However, 
there has been such a change of 338 since the 
14th day of April, last. 


Before concluding this statement the Board 
desires to say that there appeared to be no 
desire on the part of any of the representa- 
tives of the Unions to becloud the issue. They 
were acting in accordance with their convic- 
tions and sincere in endeavouring to settle the 
problem as they respectively saw it. 


Representatives of each Union considered 
that they were right in their contention. In 
short, the contention of Local 243 was that it 
was entitled to have the bargaining agency as 
it had obtained a majority of the votes cast 
in each vote that was taken. The contention 
of representatives of Union 78 being that, inas- 
much as Local 243 had not obtained a 
majority of those eligible to vote that its 
Agreement with the Company was still in 
force and effect. 


During the summer months many of the 
employees are absent on vacation and then 
follows some months of peak production at 
the plant. 

CoNCLUSIONS 
1. That the Company has been meticulously 


impartial in its attitude throughout and was 
prepared to recognize either Union as the bar- 
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gaining agent, if it obtained a majority of the 
employees eligible to vote. © 


2. That while it is true there are a number 
of former employees now on active service, 
who will likely be re-employed by the Com- 
pany and thus interested, perhaps affected, it 
would be impractical to give them a vote or 
to consider them as an employee affected. 


3. That another vote should be taken of the 
employees to ascertain their wishes. The 
difficulty is to ascertain when that vote should 
take place. 


4, That the agreement of the 27th day of 
January, 1943, between Union 78 and the 
Company is in force and effect. 


5. That when a vote is taken there is 
some more or less interference with the busi- 
ness of the Company. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


That another vote of the employees affected 
shall be taken in January, 1945. We suggest 
this date as being sound in principle and 
logical and having regard to all the circum- 
stances and conditions. We do not think that 
the Company should be embarrassed by more 
than one vote a year. It has already had two 
in the year 1944. While it is true that those 
former employees on active service should not 
be deemed to be employees affected, never- 
theless, considering the rapid change in the 
personnel and all other circumstances we are 
of opinion that any alteration in the status quo 
requires a majority of employees eligible to 
vote. We are also of opinion that a yearly 
vote is advantageous to both unions as it will 
tend to stability and harmony among the 
workers. Conceivably, in a short space of time 
the losing union might claim that a vote 
should again be taken. This would lead ‘to 
disturbance and a lack of harmony and effi- 
ciency in the plant. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) H. H. Parte, 
Chairman. 


I concur. 
(Sgd.) L. Y. Carns. 


To: The Honourable HumpHrey MircHett, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Edmonton, Alberta, 
July 24, 1944, 
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Minority Report 


St. Anthony’s Rectory, 
8317-105 St., Edmonton, 
July 22, 1944. 


Honourable HumpHrey MItTcHeELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Can. 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and re dispute between Canada Pack- 


ers, Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta, and its 


employees, members 
United  Packinghouse 
America, C.I.O. 


Minority Report Submitted by Rev. Father 
~ C.J. Foran, a Member of the Conciliation 
Board appointed to Investigate the 
Above Dispute 


of Local 243, 
Workers _ of 


Honourable Sir: 


I find myself unable to concur in the 
recommendations made to yourself by the 
other two members of the Board appointed 
to investigate the above dispute and beg 
permission to make the following submission 
in the form of a minority report. 


MEMBERS OF THE BoarpD 


Mr. H. H. Parlee, K.C. (Chairman) 
Mr.'L) Y. ‘Cairns, K.C. 
Rev. C. J. Foran, D.D. 


Facts OF THE CASE 


1. This Board was set up by the Minister 
of Labour on April 19, 1944, under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act to settle a 
dispute, or to make recommendations likely 
to effect the settlement of a dispute, between 
Canada Packers, Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta, 
and those of its employees who are members 
of Local 248, United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, C.E.O. 


2. Since the autumn of 1942, bargaining 
rights in the Canada Packers were held by 
Local 78, a composite local affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labour, which thus 
became an interested party in the dispute. 


3. Prior to the termination in January, 
1944, of the yearly contract held by Local 
78, the Company was informed by Local 243 
that the C.I.O. affiliate challenged the right 
of Lecal 78 to continue as the bargaining 
agent for the workers at. Canada Packers. 

4. An election,. under the provisions of the 
Alberta Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act and under the supervision of the 
Board of Industrial Relations of the Province, 
was held at Canada Packers on January 27, 
1944. 
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The result was inconclusive in that Local 
243, while obtaining a simple majority, did 
not obtain a majority vote of the “employees 
affected” as that phrase is interpreted by the 
Alberta Board of Industrial Relations. 


According to the Company’s brief submitted 
later, it was prevented, as the result of the 
indecisive vote, from recognizing either union 
as the bargaining agent. 

(It is the opinion of the other two members 
of the Board that the Board of Industrial 
Relations exceeded its authority in telling the 
Company it must not recognize either union. 
If their contention is correct—and I incline 
to the opinion that it is—Local 78 remains 
the bargaining agent at Canada Packers and 
will remain so until rejected by a majority 
vote of employees affected. In the present 
existing situation that means that, on the 
basis of the latest figures available, 226 
employees are authorized to bargain for the 
entire body contrary to the wishes of 320 
employees opposed to their union. Such a 
situation may be sanctioned by law but I 
contend that wt offends against principles of 
equity.) 

The Company asserts that the agreement 
previously concluded with Local 78 remains 
in force by consent of all parties concerned 
but seems inclined to follow the directive 
issued by the Board of Industrial Relations 
to the effect that it must not recognize either 
union. 

5. Disagreeing with the interpretation 
placed upon the Alberta Act by the Board 
of Industrial Relations, Local 243 appealed 
to the Minister of Labour at Ottawa for a 
Conciliation Board. 


6. Following out routine practice, Mr. red 
Harrison, Western Conciliator for the Depart- 
ment of Labour, proceeded to Edmonton to 
attempt a settlement of the dispute. His 
efforts having failed, Mr. Harrison recom- 
mended another vote to which all parties 
concerned gave their consent. This vote took 
place on April 14, 1944, and again the result 
was indecisive. Local 243 increased its simple 
majority but failed by four votes to gain 
the majority of “employees affected.” (Local 
243—320 votes; Local 78—226 votes; 92 
employees refrained from voting, for one 
reason or another. Representatives of Local 
243 submitted for the consideration of this 
Board affidavits from seven employees who 
had not voted due to illness or other legiti- 
mate cause and who deposed that, had they 
voted, they would have cast their ballots in 
favour of 243.) 


7. The Minister of Labour then proceeded 
to establish this Board which began its sit- 
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tings on June 13, 1944. Briefs were submitted 
by the following*and in the following order: 


Local 243, C.I.O. (Represented by John 
Lenglet and Fred Romanchuk.) 

Canada Packers (Represented by Stewart 
McDougall and C. J. Long.) 

Local 78, A.F. of L. (Represented by Carl 
Berg and John Wallin.) 


Stripped of all irrelevancies, the salient points 
in the briefs submitted may be summarized 
as follows: 


Local 243 clamoured for recognition on 
the basis of 320 votes cast plus seven aff- 
davits which its representatives claimed 
showed a majority of the workers to be in 
favour of the’ C.1.O. affiliate. 


Canada Packers, Ltd., asserted its will- 
ingness to recognize any union gaining the 
necessary majority but asked to be spared 
the inconvenience of oft-recurring elections. 


Local 78 argued its right for continued 
recognition as the bargaining agent at 
Canada Packers. 


8. The Board failed in its efforts to bring 
about a settlement by means of a round 
table discussion and that despite every effort 
made by the Chairman. 

When asked, in the course of this discus- 
sion, for the greatest compromise that they 
were willing to make, the representatives of 
Local 243 agreed to the holding of another 
election. They stipulated that it should be 
held within a week; that there should be no 
electioneering; that an agreement be reached 
between the parties concerned as to whether 
a simple majority should suffice to declare a 
winner .(the agreement Local 2438 favoured) 
or whether a majority of employees affected 
should be required. (This latter requirement 
Local 243 was willing to accept.) 

Furthermore, the representatives of Local 
243 agreed to retire from the field should they 
lose the election on whatever basis it was 
fought. 

(This seemed then, and stil seems, an 
eminently fair offer. As a matter of fact, wt 
was the solution for the difficulty which kept 
presenting itself to my mind from the very 
beginning. In view of the rapid turnover of 
manpower at the plant (338 employees since 
the election of April 14) I felt that Local 
243 could not reasonably push its -claim for 
recognition.) 

Mr. McDougall is to be commended for 
the fairness and impartiality with which he 
expressed the Company’s reacton ‘to Mr. 
Lenglet’s offer. 

- “Chairman—Mr. McDougall, what about 

a@ vote at any time in the near future? 
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Mr. McDougall—In the stand we took of 
being impartial, and wishing to follow that 
stand, I do not see where we would have 
any objection to taking a vote, if it is to 
determine the wishes of the employees; so 
I do not see any objection to a vote at some 
time in the near future.” 


He then asked for time to prepare for the 
consideration of the Board a list of factors 
likely to affect an election. Chief among these 
were the holiday schedule now under way and 
the busy season at the Plant beginning about 
October 1. 

(Here we have the two parties named in the 
instrument establishing this Board in virtual 
agreement upon a course of action the adop- 
tion of which was frustrated by the refusal of 
the third party to agree.) 

Local 78 refused to consent to the proposal 
acceptable to the other two parties and did 
not suggest an alternate compromise. 

(This refusal definitely scuttled all efforts to 
effect a settlement by mutual agreement. Fur- 
thermore, I maintain, that since Local 78 had 
already consented to two elections within the 
year, its representatives had no valid reason 
for refusing to consent to a third to which the 
other interested parties had agreed. Certainly 
it is true that another election would inflict 
no hardship on‘ Local 78 that it did not inflict 
upon the Company and Local 243.) 

At this time the tactics of Local 78 were 
definitely unyielding. They were legitimate 
enough and dictated by strong convictions. As 
a consequence, I have no quarrel with them 
except in so far as they defeated the purpose 
for which this Board was set up, namely, to 
effect a settlement of the unfortunate situa- 
tion prevailing at Canada Packers. | 

Here I must register disagreement with the. 
recommendation made in the majority report. 
The recommendation made by my two col- 
leagues constitutes an indirect endorsation of 
a course of action which thwarts an early 
settlement of the dispute. : 

One party or another has to suffer as a con- 
sequence of any recommendation made by a 
Board of this kind. The party showing the 
least tendency to compromise merits the least 
consideration. The opposite is true in the case 
of the recommendation made in the majority 
report. In military parlance, Local 78 decided 
to fight a delaying action rather than engage 
in a pitched battle (of ballots). That is good 
strategy on the part of Local 78 but, in my 
opinion, it should not be endorsed by those 
who are charged with effecting a settlement of 
a dispute which 1s hampering production. 

Local 78 elected to stand on what it con- 
sidered its legal rights and no one can take 
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exception to such action. However, the very 
fact that the Minister of Labour, knowing the 
situation as we must presume he did, decided 
to establish this Board casts serious doubts on 
the validity of these rights. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


1. On the strength of the evidence sub- 
mitted, it must be concluded that the Com- 
pany is to be absolved of all charges of intimi- 
dation or discrimination. It has acted at all 
times with complete fairness and impartiality. 

2. It must be concluded that all efforts to 
bring the two unions together seem doomed to 
failure before they get underway. Conse- 
quently, the sooner one or another is elimin- 
ated the better for the Company and the 
workers alike. In this regard, Mr. McDougall 
told the Board that the situation at the plant 
had lessened production but said he could not 
say to what degree. 

3. About 100 former employees of Canada 
Packers are in the armed services. Some of 
these are likely to reenter the employ of the 
Company. It would, however, be impractical 
to consider them as “employees affected” by 
any dispute in the Plant during their absence. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


All members of the Board were agreed that 
an election was called for sooner or later. We 
disagreed as to the date. My colleagues 
agreed it should be held in January, 1945. I 
held out for an early election. 

In favour of the January date, the Chair- 
man and Mr. Cairns were of the opinion that 
in order to maintain stable conditions at the 
Plant, an election should not be held oftener 
than once a year. 

Under normal conditions this argument is 
cogent. But, when conditions are disturbed as 
they are in Canada Packers, an election is 
often the only way to clarify the matters in 
dispute. Then, and under these conditions, 
elections are justified as often as they are 
necessary. Moreover, the Act makes no re- 
commendation to the effect that there should 
be but one election in a year. 

An early election is the only course that 
offers any chance of an early solution of the 
situation at Canada Packers. Someone might 
say that a third election might again prove 
inconclusive. True, it might, but it must be 
recalled that Local 243 agreed to withdraw 


from the field in the event of its losing another. 


election. 

If, at the time of the round table discussion, 
Local 78 had agreed to the election, I am of 
the opinion no member of the Board would 
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have raised any objection. In that event the 
dispute would have virtually settled itself and 
everyone would have gone home happy. 

I find myself unable to concur in the major- 
ity report for the following reasons: 


1. The majority report really makes no 
recommendation at all pertinent to the settle- 
ment of the dispute since the contract held 
by Local 78 expires in January next and an 
election would follow regardless of any recom- 
mendation from this Board should the two 
unions continue to contend for the bargaining 
rights. 

2. The majority report, recommending an 
election in January, is in effect just another 
way of endorsing the continuance of the 
status quo and of the conditions that led to 
the establishing of this Board. 


3. The majority report makes no contribu- 
tion to the early settlement of the dispute 
since Local 78 retains the bargaining rights 
until January next. Thus we are confronted 
with the abnormal condition of Local 78 with 
226 members retaining the bargaining rights 
against the wishes of Local 243 with 320 
members. 

4. The majority report is likely to lead to 
industrial strife at the plant since Local 78 
retains the bargaining rights and that is the 
situation Local 243 was unwilling to accept at 
the time it asked for a Board. 


Consequently, I make the following recom- 
mendations: 


1. That another election in accordance with 
the provisions of the Alberta Act be held at 
Canada Packers within the shortest possible 
time and with the shortest possible notice. 

“Within the shortest possible time” as this 
course offers the best chance of an early 
settlement and I suggest a date between Aug- 
ust 1 and 15, 1944. 

“With the shortest possible notice” because 
the issues at stake are well known to the work- 
ers at the Plant. They know now what union 
they want to bargain for them. A prolonged 
campaign will not enlighten them further but 
might becloud the issues and create tension 
among the workers. I am not denying the 
right of free speech but simply questioning 
the utility of too much of it. 


2. In the event of a third inconclusive elec- 
tion the Company should be given guarantees 
by both unions that it will be freed from the 
inconveniences caused by an election cam- 
paign for a reasonable period of time—until 
the end of the year, at least, or perhaps until 
after the busy season in the Spring. 


In conclusion, Honourable Sir, may I say 
that my failure to concur in the recommenda- 
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tion of my colleagues must not be taken to 


indicate any lack of harmony in the proceed- 


ings of the Board. 


Its other two members are great gentlemen. 
I enjoyed every minute of my. association with 
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them. If we are ever brought together again, 
I hope it will be upon some matter on which 
we shall all agree. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) C. J. Foran 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch 
During July, 1944 


URING the month of July officers of the 
Industrial Relations Branch were called 
upon to handle 32 industrial disputes or con- 
troversial situations involving 20,215 work- 
people employed in 58 different establishments. 
Of these 25 were new disputes which originated 
during the month while 7 were situations 
which had been unterminated as at June 30 
and received further attention in July. They 
were dealt with under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, NB., and Glace Bay, NS. The 
territory of the two officers resident in 
Vancouver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario and work in close collabo- 
ration with the Provincial Conciliation service ; 
two officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
Province of Quebec and two officers resident 
in Fredericton, N.B., and Glace Bay, N., 
represent the Department in the Maritime 
Provinces. The headquarters of the Industrial 
Relations Branch and the Director of Indus- 
trial Relations and staff are situated in 
Ottawa. : 

Classified by industries, the disputes occurred 
as follows: 


MINING: 
Coal wmisiing oss 12.60) abe eeBG -o..3 5 eee ++ 
Metal mining 
MANUFACTURING: 
Animal food products 
Metal products, oko note pg 2 ee ] 
Wood products, miscellaneous 
Shipbuilding 
TRANSPORTATION: 
Steam railways 
Water 
CONSTRUCTION: 
Buildings)|,and structures; (a5. say es eee ] 
SERVICE: 
Busiviess and Persone). san serudus Sue doce: ] 
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A statistical analysis of the nature of the 
disputes handled, their cause, disposition, etc., 
is given below: 


NATURE OF DISPUTE OR SITUATION: 
Strikes idiots. din heyy eallihen renee ped oe 1 
Threatened Strik@: 45. ecu cise tu sie soy 
CONUELOVETOY | bos oe scree os oath eter ereie gx 
Agbitrations”: ISAS. SE Ta ion, 
Requests to conduct consent elections.... 
Services of Commissioners............-. 
PREDOMINANT CAUSE OR OBJECT: 
INGYCASE. LOW OBER eaten hha Gewese roe 
PYecreage "lle Waker” sc. ae ae pep eee sa ee 
Other causes affecting wages and work- 
ing conditions: v6). woe eA hows) Tava 
Recognition .of Union. . .2s.660-+482-2<- 
Employment of Union members only.... 
Discharge of workers for union activity 
oncmembBership ‘hia cas. Suit) RE SEs eee 
To secure or maintain union wages and 
working CONdItIONS. .......en.eeeseees 
Cher unto "CuUeslhons fe ee es ee 
Employment of particular persons....... 
Discharge of workers*.............0004- 
Unclassified 
DISPOSITION: 
Strike terminated by mediation......... 
Threatened strike averted by mediation. 
Decision rendered in arbitration ....... 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
appointed under P.C. 4020........... 
Agreement, signed <2... 24+ ii os cinc at -oes 
Verbal agreemeny.y.. «ps scek on ee eles te 
Dispute lapsed or called off; no further 
action _.negiiredssmuh cdslds-Das mien ems 
Referred to N.W.L.B. or R.W.L.B. ..... 
Referred to Wartime Labour Relations 
Board i Pie SERA SRE RE OS 
Other disposition {5 usiis+ a leeis a. ob 
Disposition Pending 2... series + cs sunnier ove 
RESULTS: 
In favour of employees........ cif syiey! 
Tn? favour "Of Employers et. ssn. ote ah arenes } 
Compromise or partially successful...... 
Indefinite or unterminated.............. 
iG ROMO Ths atte cui o Skies Lal anh oi, a ema terre tele oe 
MeruHop oF SETTLEMENT: 
Conciliation or mediation...... Oe a eae J 
Dire¢t wwezotiations'')7h22 ViPS Us 
Ambiteation shi daelis 6G) .e es Beas 
Administrative, ACbiOD pi. oe eda mop eee ore the ned 
TRY CSUR CLONE OO oe gos epecer im pan sike Se 
Settlement pending .........eeceeeceees 


Brief summaries of the cases of chief 
interest or importance are given below :— 

Metal Products Workers, Windsor, Ont.— 
In the July issue of the Lasour Gazerre refer- 
ence was made to the appointment of Mr. J. A. 
Hanrahan, Police Magistrate of the City of 
Windsor, as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
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* Other than in connection with Union questions. 
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Commissioner to investigate the dismissal of 
an employee of the Aircraft Hydraulic Supplies 
Limited, of Windsor, allegedly because of 
union membership and activity. The case was 
heard during the early part of July and the 
Commissioner reported to the Minister of 
Labour that the weight of evidence proved 
that the employee in question had been dis- 
missed for the reason that he was a member of 
or working on behalf of Local No. 195, United 
Automobile Workers of America. Pursuant to 
the recommendation of the Commissioner, the 
Minister of Labour ordered the Company to 
reinstate the employee in his former position 
with the same rights and privileges which he 
formerly enjoyed, and with reimbursement for 
lost wages. 


Metal Products Workers, Hamilton, Ont.— 
Reference was made in the July issue of the 
Lasour GazeTTe to the appointment of His 
Honour Judge Ian M. Macdonell of the City 
of Toronto as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate charges that an 
employee of Sawyer-Massey Limited, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, had been dismissed for. the 
reason of his membership in and activity on 
behalf of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. Evidence was 
heard at two sittings in Hamilton during July. 
The Commissioner reported that although the 
labour situation at the plant was far from 
satisfactory, the attendance record of the 
employee in question was such that there could 
be no justification for recommending the man’s 
reinstatement. 


Metal Miners, Geraldton, Ont.—It was re- 
ported in the July issue of the Lasour GazErrTE 
that the Minister of Labour had appointed a 
Commissioner under the provisions of Order 
in Council, P.C. 4020, to investigate a com- 
plaint that an official of the United Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers had been dismissed, by 
his employer, Hard Rock Gold Mines, Limited, 
Geraldton, Ontario, because of Union member- 
ship and activity. His Honour Judge J. H. 
MacDonald of Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, who 
acted as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner, reported after a hearing of the case, 
that the charge made by the Union was not 
proven by the weight of evidence, and that 
there had not been any improper action om the 
part of the Company officials. 


Railway Workers, Quebec, P.Q.—In the 
June issue of the Lasour GazeTre reference 
was made to the appointment of the Honour- 
able Mr. Justice Oscar L. Boulanger as an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate certain charges and _ counter- 
charges under Order in Council, P.C. 4020, 
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made by the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, and by the Quebec 
Railway, Light and Power Company of 
Quebec City, P.Q. The charges made by the 
Union were that one of its members had been 
dismissed for union membership and activity, 
and that another had been demoted to an 
inferior position for the same reason. The 
Company, in turn, laid charges that two of its 
employees (one of whom was the demoted 
person referred to above) had attempted 
improperly to organize a Union during working 
hours at the place of their employment, and 
had used coercion and intimidation to induce 
another employee to join the Union. The 
Commissioner reported to the Minister of 
Labour that the Union had proved its charges 
of discrimination in connection with both the 
dismissed employee and the person who had 
been demoted. Accordingly, the Minister of _ 
Labour ordered that each of these employees | 
be reinstated in their former positions, and 
that the one who had been dismissed should 
be reimbursed for lost wages. With regard to 
the charges made by the Company, the Com- 
missioner found that the management did not 
prove any overt acts in connection with the 
organization of a Union during working hours 
at the place of their employment; and that, 
taking into consideration the weight of evi- 
dence, the Company had not proved its 
charges or coercion and intimidation. 


Coal Miners, Glace Bay, N.S.—About 1,487 
coal miners of all classes employed in No. 2 
and No. 20 Collieries of the Dominion Coal 
Company, Glace Bay, N.S., went on strike on 
July 17, 1944, when one employee refused to 
work at the coal face and the Company refused 
to give him other employment. The employee 
in question claimed that he was not able to 
continue working as a loader at the coal face, 
but the Company doctor claimed that he was 
physically fit for such work. The men resumed 
work on July 20 pending an investigation 
of the case. Conferences between Company 
officials and representatives of District No. 26, 
United Mine Workers of America were 
arranged by Mr. Allan MacDonald, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Glace Bay, NS., on July 21 
and 22. It was agreed that the employee would 
be examined by a medical board consisting of 
his own doctor, a Company doctor and a third 
chosen by the other two. If the board decided 
that the employee was unable to mine coal, 
the Company agreed to give him such other 
employment as was available, on the under- 
standing that the settlement would not be 
considered as precedent in dealing with other 
similar cases. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During July, 1944 


URING the month of July the number of 
strikes and lockouts in Canada was two 
less than in June but the number of workers 
involved and the time loss were greater. There 
were 21 strikes during the month involving 
9696 workers with a time loss of 25,968 man 
working days as compared with 23 strikes in- 
volving 5,975 workers and a time loss of 9,491 
man working days during the previous month. 
In July, 1943, there were 39 strikes with 15,679 
workers and a time loss of 65,632 man working 
days. 

Preliminary figures for the first seven months 
of 1944 show a total of 130 strikes involving 
60,675 workers and a time loss of 356,846 man 
working days compared with 241 strikes, 114,631 
workers and 581,552 man working days time 
loss during the first seven months of 1943. 

Three strikes during July involved 1,000 or 
more workers, namely, shipyard workers at 
Halifax and Dartmouth, N.S., and coal miners 


at ‘Glace Bay and at Stellarton, N.S. The 
first named strike accounted for approximately 
45 per cent of the time loss for the month. 

One strike involving 342 workers was carried 
over from June and twenty commenced during 
July. Of these twenty-one disputes, 17 were 
terminated during the month. Six resulted in 
favour of the employers, five in favour of the 
workers and six were indefinite in result. At 
the end of the month, therefore, there were 
four strikes unterminated, namely, coal miners, 
Stellarton, N.S., hat factory workers, Guelph, 
Ontario, shipyard workers, Halifax and Dart- 
mouth, NS., and taxicab drivers, Quebec, P.Q. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are.no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY TO JULY, 1943-1944 








Number of strikes 








Number of workers 


and lockouts involved Time loss 
in man- 
Date Com- Com- working 
mencing In mencing In days 
during existence during existence 
mont month 
1944 
WIAUMALV ON. oe ee he ee tae gees ee 26t 26 8, 140+ 8,140 23,408 
*Pohruary eee ae I VARA ENO haa yg 19 8,740 8,785 39, 868 
SMareh te, ic. carves. Aeael ARO . He jr ts 1,635 1, 680 3,080 
PA IEU Maite: cater enc aaees cates ESE « « 10 10 14, 923 14, 923 126, 609 
NG oe Ci eee ees TE mets 46 24 25 12,043 26, 043 128, 422 
MJUNO. PAS OE Ee 1 ARR AE RD ATS d 22 23 5, 840 5,975 9,491 
PRO IES, BIM i. scp SEDER RO BORA be rs sees ch 20 a 9,354 9,696 25, 968 
CGumulative totalees.. se... 130 60, 675 356, 846 
1943 
MERION. ois sic2. 0 oc EI Se LTE Bb 33T 33 19, 8607 19,860 166,715 
Meuruary.. SCR G. PIeO LOA... RGD. Opi 31 , 611 5, 239 24,301 
Dtarch! } Syer2cikd. tc ney ete te bows 25 aT 16, 688 16, 993 30, 822 
PATE ee ee a se atte te. 35 37 82, 292 32,496 103, 936 
Ee ET ie et ae tee tla as h 3,3 “ips 35 40 7,210 15,306 47, 229 
Fano ets A PAE eR el ARES, SNL, 53 59 21,765 aM A 142,917 
Sal yeh oct he ai OG @RRle] « AAT. ae 33 39 14, 205 15, 679 65, 632 
Ciuimulativeutovalswwmaae soem: 241 114, 631 581, 552 





* Preliminary. 


+ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial con- 


dition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is seldom encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes 
and ljockouts are recorded together. <A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department 
is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less 
than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment and the figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the prob- 
ability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of em- 
ployees or for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1944* 
ee ee 00—$@—@™— 0—0—0—0—0—0400—~o——\— 


Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation a es in man- Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments Workers days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July, 1944 


MANUFACTURING— 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Paper mill workers, 1 342 1,026 |Commenced June 15; for reinstatement of a 
St. Jerome, P.Q. worker; terminated July 5; conciliation, 
provincial; in favour of workers. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1944 
Minine— 
Coal miners, 1 22 198 |Commenced July 3; against discontinuance 
North Minto, N.B. of wage increase; terminated July 12; refer- 
ence to NWLB}; in favour of workers. 
Coal miners, 1 1,083 2,400 |Commenced July 4; re working conditions; 
Stellarton, N.S. terminated July 6; conciliation, federal and 
return of workers pending negotiations; in- 
definite. 
Coal miners, 1 250 500 |Commenced July 10; against lack of medical 
Cadomin, Alta. services; terminated July 11; negotiations; 
in favour or workers. 
Coal miners, 1 1,488 4,464 |Commenced July 17; protest over a loader 

Glace Bay, N.S. (allegedly physically unfit) being refused 

datal work; terminated July 19 concilia- 
tion, federal and return of workers pending 
investigation; indefinite. 

Coal miners, 1| (a) 88 88 |Commenced July 20; against refusal of com- 

Glace Bay, N.S. pany to guarantee average wage for the 
. day following a mishap; terminated July 20; 

return of workers; in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, 1 41 41 |Commenced July 25; against deduction from 
Stellarton, N.S. pay of two workers for leaving early; ter- 
minated July 25; return of workers: in fa- 
vour of employer. 
Coal miners, 1 521 800 |Commenced July 29; against suspension of a 
Stellarton, N.S. boy and cancelling of mine examiner’s order 
re safety regulations; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 

Rubber factory workers 1 121 121 |Commenced July 14; against dismissal of 
(footwear), ’ three workers allegedly for union activity; 
St. Remi, P.Q. terminated July 17; conciliation, provincial; 

indefinite. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Hat factory workers, 1 i 25 |Commenced July 28; failure of one worker to 

Guelph, Ont. pay union dues; unterminated. 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 

Paper mill workers, . 1 600 1,500 |Commenced July 7; for improved ventilation 

Ottawa, Ont. in machine rooms; terminated July 11; 
negotiations: in favour of workers. 
Metal Products— 

Metal factory workers, 1 520 325 |Commenced July 10; against refusal of 

Owen Sound, Ont. NWLB to grant wage increase; terminated 
July 10; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 

Motor vehicle factory 1| (b) 280 280 |Commenced July 10; against refusal of 
workers, NWLB to grant wage increase: terminated 
Oshawa, Ont. July 10; return of workers; in favour of 

employer. 

Agricultural implement 1 75 75 |\Commenced July 10; against delay in nego- 
factory workers, tiating a new agreement; terminated July 
Winnipeg, Man. 10; conciliation, federal; in favour of work- 


ers. 


» 
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Number involved |Time loss 
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Concluded 
in man- Particularst 
working 

days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing PaDel July, 1944—Con. 


MANUFACTURING—Con. | 
Metal Products—Con. 


Machine shop workers, il 30 
Sydney, N.S 
Freight car factory work- 1 ort 
ers, 
Trenton, N.S. 
Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 7 (c) 697 


Montreal, P.Q. 


Shipyard workers, 1 
seats and Dartmouth, 


2,876 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Labourers, 1 23 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
PX: 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
Utmitizs— 
Other Local and Highway 
Transport— 
Taxicab drivers, 


Quebec, P.Q. 


--| (d) 212 


Miscellaneous— 
Cold storage plant work- 1 45 
ers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 





15 |Commenced July 10; to compel a foreman- 
blacksmith to join union; terminated July 
10; return of workers; indefinite. 


871 };Commenced July 20; against foreman chang- 
ing the job of a worker; terminated July 20; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 


2,000 |Commenced July 5; for summer vacation 
with pay and a 5-day work week; termin- 
ated July 8; conciliation, federal; in papur 
of employer. 


11,500 }Commenced July 27; for maintenance of mem- 
bership and check-off; unterminated. 


65 |Commenced July 7; for increased wages; ter- 
minated July 10; conciliation, federal; in- 
definite. 


106 |Commenced July 31; for increased starting 
rates; unterminated. 


68 |Commenced July 17; against alleged delay of 
NWLB in dealing with request for in- 
creased wages; terminated July 18; return 
of workers: indefinite. 


* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 


plete; te to revision for the annual report. 


t+ In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


NWLB—WNational War Labour Board. 


(a) 200 indirectly affected; (b) 1,000 indirectly affected; (c) 2,819 indirectly affected; (d) 65 indirectl 


affected. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
«in the March, 1944, issue, in the review of 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1943”. 
United States 
Preliminary figures for June show 500 
strikes beginning in the month, in which 
155,000 workers were involved. The time loss 
for all disputes in progress during the month 
was 680,000 working days. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 


details of the more important ones. An Order 


under the Defence Regulations, effective July — 


25, 1940, provides for the settlement of dis- 
putes and the prevention of strikes and 
lockouts, as noted in the Lasour Gazerts, 
August, 1940, page 760. 

The number of disputes beginning in April 
was 152, and 36 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 188 
disputes in progress during the month, in 
which 239,200 workers were involved. The 
time loss in April was 719,000 working days. 

The number of disputes beginning in May 
was 150, and 5 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 155 dis- 
putes in progress during the month, involving 
27,700 werkers, with a time loss of 45,000 
working days. 





Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


hi Ae cree agreements received in the 
Department are outlined im the LaBour 
GazeTTE from month to month. It is not pos- 


sible because of limitation of space to include. 


all agreements received. The agreements are 
in most cases signed by representatives of the 
employers and workers, but schedules of rates 
of wages, hours of labour and other conditions 
of employment drawn up and verbally agreed 
‘to by representatives of the employers and 
workers are also included. Verbally accepted 
agreements are so indicated. 


Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are summar- 
ized in a separate article following this. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Winnipeg, Manrropa.—Ocitvir Fiour MILis 
Co., Lrp. AND FLouR AND CEREAL WORKERS’ 
Union, Locau 132. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 24, 1944, 
to May 24, 1945, and thereafter subject to 60 
days’ notice. The company recognizes the union 
as the sole bargaining agent for all employees 
and no discrimination to be shown by the com- 
pany or the union against employees because of 
union membership or non-membership. ‘ 


Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. Overtime 
and work on Sundays and holidays, at time and 
one half. Vacation: one week with pay for 
employees with one year’s service; two weeks 
with pay for employees with at least five years’ 
service. Provision is made for seniority rights 
and for the settlement of grievances. 


Manufacturing: Animal Foods 


Sr. Bonrrace AND Winnirpec, MaAnirosas— 


CanapA Packers Limitrep AND UNITED 
PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca. 216. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1944, 
to May 31, 1945, and thereafter from year to 
.year, subject to notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the sole collective bargaining 
agency and the union agrees to represent all 
employees without discrimination. 


Hours: 84 per day, Monday to Thursday in- 
clusive, 9 hours on Friday and 5 hours on 
Saturday, a 48 hour. week. Overtime: for 
production and maintenance employees other 
than continuous shift operators, time and one 


half for work in excess of 9 hours per day, 
Monday to Friday, 5 hours on Saturday or 50 
hours in any week; for continuous shift opera- 
tors, overtime at time and one half for work 
over 9 hours in any day or 50 in any week. Time 
and one half for work on six holidays. Guaran- 
teed wage: the company guarantees a 40-hour 
week to all regular employees. 


Wages: both parties agree to accept the wage 
rates presently existing in the plants. The 
company agrees to pay a premium of 5 cents 
per hour to all regular employees whose shifts 
begin between 3 p.m. and 3 a.m. Wages and 
overtime rates are subject to approval by the 
Regional War Labour Board. Vacation: one 
week with pay to employees with at least one 
year’s service; two weeks to employees with at 
least five years’ service; three weeks to female 
employees with 15 years’ service and to male 
employees with 20 years’ service. Provision is 
made for seniority rights and for the settlement 
of grievances. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


MontreaL, Ortawa, Toronto, HAMILTON AND 
Lonpon.—CANADIAN LirHoGRAPHERS’ ASso- 
CIATION AND AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS 
or America, Locats 27 (Montreay), 40 
(Orrawa), 12 (Toronto), 42 (Haminron) 
AND 47 (Lonpon). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1944, 
to March 31, 1945. 

Hours: 44 per week with a maximum of 9 
hours in any day; for the day shift, work to end 
at noon on Saturday, the regular hours for each 
plant are to be posted. Overtime: all work 
either before or after the schedule established 
in each shop, to be paid at time and one half 
for the first three hours on the first five days of 
the week, and double time thereafter; double 
time for work on Saturday afternoons, Sundays 
and eight specified holidays (seven holidays in 
English plants in Quebec). 

Wage rates now include the cost of living 
bonus. The following rates are subject to the 
approval of the Regional War Labour Boards of 
Quebec and Ontario. Hourly wage rates for 
artists in the Art Department: commercial, 
general, letterers and engravers $1.12; drug 
label work 79 cents; poster (crayon) $1.22, pos- 
ter (letterers) 97 cents; process (colour cor- 
rectors) $1.34. Hourly wage rates in the camera 
department: camera operators 72 cents for 
commercial, $1.12 for process and colour and for 
projection machine operators. Hourly wage 
rates in the plate making department: com- 
mercial transferers 97 cents; colour transferers, 
provers, photo composagraph ‘and stop and re- 
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peat operators $1.12; vacuum frame and contact 
negative operators producing original and prov- 
ing plates and press plates with frames size up 
to and including 23 x 35, 68 cents; vacuum 
frame and contact negative operaters making 
press plates with frames size over 231 355$1.12; 
negative assemblers and lay-outers $1.12; stone 
polishers and plate grainers operating a single 
plate machine 68 cents; plate grainers operating 
two single or one double plate machine 84 cents. 
Hourly wage rates in press department: Journey- 
men pressmen 70 cents to $1.49, according to size 
and type of presses and whether one or more 
colours; press feeders and teeder operators from 
43 to 53 cents during first year, from 46 to 65 
cents during second year and from 50 to 76 
cents thereafter; on 4-colour sheet fed presses 
36x48 or over, first feeder operator 91 cents, 
second feeder operator 81 cents. For press 
feeders and feeder operators, the hourly wage 
rates for male employees under 21 years of age 
and female employees is in some classes one or 
two cents per hour below the rate for male 
employees over 21 years of. age. Hourly wage 
rates for apprentices: in plate making depart- 
ment from 23 cents during first year to $1.01 
during second half of sixth year; in art depart- 
ment and camera department, from 23 cents 
during first half of first year to 64 cents during 
second half of fifth year and to $1.01 for the 
second half of second year as improver. Hourly 
wage rate for helpers from 34 cents during first 
half of first year to 45 cents after second year. 
Night work: all employees working on night 
shifts are to be paid at 15 per cent higher than 
the day rate. Handicapped employees may be 
paid lower rates as established by the joint com- 
mittees. 

Apprentices are limited to one for three 
journeymen and an additional apprentice to 
each additional four journeymen in the press 
department; one apprentice to the first four 
journeymen and an additional apprentice to 
each additional 5 journeymen in all other 
departments. 

Vacation: (subject to the approval of the 
Regional War Labour Boards of Quebec and 
Ontario) one week with full pay to employees 
with at least one year’s service. 

A joint committee composed of an equal num- 
ber of representatives of employers and em- 
ployees to be appointed to interpret and deter- 
mine the application of the agreement. 
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Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc. 


Transcona, Maniropa.—Derence INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED AND THE WINNIPEG POWDER AND 
Expiosive Workers FreperAL UNION 150. 


Supplementary agreement to be in effect from 
April 20, 1944 to April 20, 1945. The original 
agreement was summarized in the LABOUR 
Gazertr, May, 1948, p. 638. The wage rates 
now include the cost of living bonus. These 
rates are now, for some classes: craftsmen 92 
to 99 cents, tradesmen 85 to 87 cents, trades- 
men’s helpers 50 to 82 cents, operators 72 to 81 
cents, operators’ helpers 60 to 72 cents, labourers 
47 to 60 cents. Wacations with pay are granted 
ee eccordanes with the plan approved by the 

oard. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


Vancouver, B.C—Suirpina FEDERATION OF 
BririsH CoLuMBIA AND Burrard COoAst- 
WISE LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


This agreement which applies to the loading 
and discharging in the harbour of Vancouver, of 
coastwise vessels which ply between the ports 
in British Columbia, Puget Sound and Alaska, 
is to be in effect from June 8, 1944, to June 7, 
1945, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. Preference in employment to be 
given to union members, if available. Long- 
shoremen shall no longer be eligible for employ- 
ment when they cease to be members of the 
union. 

Hours: straight time is all time between 8 
am. and 5 p.m. Monday to Friday inclusive 
and between 8 a.m. and 1 p.m. Saturday; over- 
time rates are payable for all other hours and 
for all work on Sundays and holidays. Wages: 
for double winch drivers $1.10 for straight time 
and $1.47 for overtime; for dock truckers on 
cement and for all other labour $1 for straight 
time and $1.33 for overtime. For work through 
meal hours, time and one third until relieved. 

A Labour Relation Committee to be estab- 
lished for the settlement of disputes and to deal 
with other matters of mutual concern. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agree- 
ment has been entered into by an organiza- 
tion of employees and one or more employers 
or associations of employers either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship 
and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain 
district on all employers and employees in 
the trade or industry covered by the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is published 
and thirty days allowed for the filing of objec- 
tions, after which an Order in Council may 


be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by 
the Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning this legislation is given 
in the Lasour GazeTTE, January, 1943, page 
86. Proceedings under this Act and earlier 
legislation have been noted in the Lasour 
Gazette monthly since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the act include 
the amendment of nine agreements, all of 
which are noted below. Requests for a new 
agreement for retail stores at Windsor, and 
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for the amendment of the agreement for 
barbers and hairdressers at Montreal were 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 
8. ‘Requests for amendments of agreements 
for the paint industry in the province and for 
bakers in Montreal were gazetted July 15. 
Requests for new agreements for the linoleum 
industry in the province, and for hospital 
employees at Sherbrooke were also gazetted 
July 15. Requests for new agreements for 
can and metal utensil manufacturing in the 
province and for hospital employees in 
Quebec were gazetted July 22. A _ request 
for the amendment of the building trades 
agreement at Sherbrooke was published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette July 29. Requests 
for a new agreement for retail stores at St. 
Johns and for the amendment of the agree- 
ment for barbers and hairdressers at Joliette 
were also gazetted July 29. 

In addition, Orders in Council were pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette during 
July approving or amending the constitution 
and by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Fur MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY (WHOLESALE), 
MontTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated July 19, and 
gazetted July 29, extends the term of this 
agreement (L.G. Sept., 1940, p.970; Jan., 1943, 
p. 87; May 1944, p. 637) to September 1, 1944. 
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Tannery Inpustry, PRovINce or QUEBEC 


An Order in Council dated July 19, and 
gazetted July 29, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for these trades, (L.G. Mar. 1940, 
p. 282; Feb., 1941, p. 183; Aug., p. 1008; Oct., 
p. 1313; Mar., 1942, p. 353, Sept., p. 1097; 
Dec., p. 1490; Apr., 1943, p. 489, Oct., p. 1381; 
Mar., 1944, p. 359, June, p. 753.) 


Hourly wage rates including cost of living 
bonus: all stationary enginemen and main- 
tenance men (millwrights), watchmen who also 
work in the manufacturing of leather, as well 
as at least 60 per cent of all other male 
workers and 60 per cent of female workers in 
the industry to receive 52% cents in Zone JI, 
49 cents in Zone II and 433 cents in Zone III; 
not more than 25 per cent of the male workers 
and 25 per cent of the female workers to receive 
414 cents in Zone I, 394 cents in Zone II and 
34 cents in Zone III; not more than 15 per cent 
of the male workers and 15 per cent of the 
female workers to receive 304 cents in Zones 
I and II and 26 cents in Zone III. Vacation: 
one week with pay after one year’s continuous 
service. Vacation pay should not be allowed 
for vacation not taken. 


‘Maenufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MeEN’s AND Boys’ CiotHine INnpustRY, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated June 27, and 
gazetted July 8, extends the time of the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry (L. G. 
Dec., 1937, p. 1385; Dec., 1939, p. 1279; Nov., 
1940, p. 1202; Aug., 1941, p. 1008, Sept., p. 
1150; Mar. 1942,-p. 353) to August. 1, 1944. 

Another Order in Council, dated July 19, and 
gazetted July 29, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry. The term of the 
agreement is extended to July 1, 1945, and 
thereafter from year to year subject to notice. 


MINIMUM HOURLY RATES FOR MEN’S CLOTHING INDUSTRY 


Class Coats 


Rates of wages per hour 


ZoneI ; ZoneIl | Zone III 
cents cents cents 

AA PLUlSeireuteers Sewe Nore we mt ee aces hela ore nicBecasiacio IM tealaicea: Siete enaran ate 95 85 80 
A Head operators and shape sewers, or under-basters by machine.................. 89 80 764 
AB Skillealtrimmncersen peso ets |< eis, «= oat Rie Ne cain ire aoe ea ES ES 814 724 9 
BB OCKEG TRO KCrS me ate Pn kar OR ts OO en ts Mec Ae ac al coop tin avausas Sctapemepeaele 814 724 69 
B FEUCORS POL PRESSES eee c cette ne ctr ee ee aS ee oe ERS ete nee 79 70 664 
C Edge basters, second basters, shapers, topcollar makers...................000000- 75 674 64 
D Examiners, joiners (second operators) lining makers, pocket tackers.............. 664 60 564 
D-1 Steam machine pressersh. ne ee ee ee es ee ee ee ees VERS RA ES 64 574 55 
D-2 CC RODDCI A cea crane. SEL eae Or eee cs | Sion ch POORER COLE CA int an oe 614 55 524 
EE UN Ger CSSe Ts eeemere ta ee EN cee hee Seo ey nent og ese ace hh Te Ra ee leet ee 59 523 50 
E Lining basters, machine edge basters, undercollar basters.............0000e000008 565 50 474 
F Armhole basters, buttonhole makers, lapel makers, sleeve makers............... 45 40 374 
G Bottom of collar and leaf of collar fellers, canvas basters, canvas makers, coat 

finishers, general hands, inside coat tackers, button sewers..................00 39 35 323 
H Buttonhole tackers, fellers of bottom of sleeve linings, pocket closers, sleeve lining 

tackers and basters, ticket pocket makers:— 

UES ORATOR OTS 19 RR Aare AM a Ae 3 sie Re te <p ts My aks Oe Se Se ed 214 19 164 

7 CG IM GRAS oe ASD Me a AR ORS Oi LC CRN Re RU RRR Rael CNG Sea acmOne eee eA 25 22% 214 

SIMO eee eer Mee eee RIN rns lye crates «tee ee ae ae 30 264 24 

ALIN GALSGIOISG. 20H. . Sabet ah ds < aoa (aR St ae « Boek . Sos Res ote ere 35 314 29 

PEON AEE MOMMA Sian toda che, sacs Legetinga ve so ekop uacsds ass one 'e! Suadaichagan AAAI > GR aoe s 39 35 32} 
K Basting pullers:— 

A SHIGITMON Chase: Ae. I os. Phe RRS ae A o's Cee. SOR ee 20 174 163 

PAVYR! VERTTOVOUTL ALES 8 Sea acter inane iain A ea a I igo ib ab ieee A gh 23 203 194 

DERG TMOMEOS SD, o0C ISe fete es eect seh at ote MOR ecw Tee ORT eae Te De Catt. Oe Pee 26 233 224 
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Rates of wages per hour 






































Class =r 
Zone I Zone II | Zone IIT 
cents cents cents 
Pants 
AA Sailledseutters sy: Meer dn Rc SR Te Pe TOO, oc oe ee SER BE wleN os toler git 95 85 80 
AB Teeter TTVOTS).. Ailey Sedsc ee AY BBR shang asale scaiellode elieifey eiaibs jo akon nl tis ialehe 814 724 69 
BB Back and front pocket makers, seamers.......... 0c cece cece cen een eee ee ees 814 724 69 
B Teg pressers 2.2 05....55 8-3 OT ae ke ert, , Ohad Lane ee elava . onda b soca tt angle 79 70 664 
C Lininy etitchets 22S TC Ye ae LIN. AS cciadersleleinne « ood vialege «ian eleine 75 674 64 
D Lining sewers and top pressers, cloth waistband sewers...............2.+eeeee ees 664 60 564 
D-3 «4 Ghopperaeects;. (biped algae FR Vege siete Uae. dalpe a salle - ym Peleenatep py -tecie at pala 614 55.7 523 
EK Pocket makers, outside seamers on boys’ shorts, bloomers and juvenile pants, 
lining sewers, stitchers on boys’ shorts, bloomers and juvenile pants............ 564 50 473 
FF Underpressers..........--0 soidiecismule cle saaa swtare + <+ ein trata te fess aes uate 524 474 45 
F Buttonhole makers, fitters, inside seamers on boys’ shorts, bloomers and juvenile 
pants, trimming makers...0...0.20. 220s eee eee eee es ehya th: .crnivelant .eeht 45 40 373 
G Button sewers, examiners, finishers, fly makers, loopmakers, sergers and bar 
tRek OTe. he LAY a Mae se TUN ale sk pe ations Sune C Ec ea ae ee RR AREA MEd 39 35 324 
H Buttonhole tackers, cleaners:— 
HEPC TOT Ege Coe er Le I Oe ie eS oi aalvas es gis o's eiseoauale selfs a shaucys 214 19 164 
OHA GIO CES DMR eerie RT 9a OD... aa AO Reh Gn am cetera o 25 224 213 
Sea Ges PL Ae NEN | MRR TAREE... Leen el ape fo bide. wet tip ent 30 264 24 
ZEW has Pe Re eS hep ayer tts aioe eth 3 bi ae oe beso ety arg letlen te, ORY Si Oiben Oe, ese sae Ree 35 314 29 
After EWO. YiORUS cri ohh ders « i eeees Selmar oy big 0+ PREM A WNL Ata eterenn Stet 39 35 325 
K Basting pullers:— 
atiG TON eS Le ea ha Meee sure SS. Cee mec ranes, sys etete aevertierthe aie oletere 20 ilye; 16} 
nd 6 wee, AO, UTE. TD. mache TERRI ae: « Pees ee 23 203 193 
rd Gk Me rete ee ok te lee ies eer se ea ley ea acacia 26 234 224 
Wests 
AA = YSkilledieuttersiL 2st ee ES: CoUee, . MUL STEM a 95 85 80 
A Pocket makers, tape SW60s.... «le po a/c camagap on +» <1 emi OF pealblinalsbetalagaal pie = ip locate 89 80 764 
AB Skilled trrminers, ee eae he MU Ee ROHR AS on cle 5a) 5 Bitte = gees ta ale + Aue eeihelsbs eke, «6 814 724 69 
BB Recondoperabore ge eek ee eoaty teach Uns «= 9n.> cree pege iy once eps Sareainte 814 724 69 
B OR GreceOre: Tn ee ae Rene eR tials welmyy ingle eons aie aon pik abe ance ne 79 70 664 
D i¢ters 4183S DTA ity PRIA LN Ore, Fae Re RN, SN ae eae toy ate 664 60 564 
DAs. |General underpressers) 3) (0. )..05, Rad elk Re... epee. DS. 64 574 55 
DS” si Choppers ..0 004 i ie bs See Laeitt - cebu tte gtk « QE was. Ee . AER 614 55 524 
¥F Buttonhole makers, basters, lining makers, vee SCEWETS.........- cee e etree eee ee 45 40 374 
G Brushers, button sewers, examiners, finishers, general hands, ticket sewers....... 39 35 325 
H Buttonhole tackers, cleaners:— 
1sfiG anions; Hae ee a PIERS: 5... Pecan a ole ass cron ce ais usicas serous 213 19 163 
Sad. Gl pas venetian ca tureeeien cere poe takers.» Bia’ Ty. «Aaa ie tee 25 224 215 
575 Reo ene herrea Let 5 Oe eerie Tre men ee: Oa REG. + oo RDOO a cise A ac 30 264 24 
AGG PTY oats on tetas one: a aa end ony dele el RR i gy ABR sd Peer a aek Adley Sangin, S 35 314 29 
After 2 edate, 100) OA BOON | eSATA E TAN |. ae Vets «ARSE AE dante eh ct 39 35 324 
K Buttonhole tackers:— 
Sel Guemont hee: ae ie AARP Cp eke oN a.) Le Ree See nn oata ae ge enone vete 20 17% 16} 
Did GuOn bbs: | Aas. RAS. IAPS. a Behe wich Raber ho Eaten Reem are gee 23 204 193 
AG yt hlie. sc: Seebeck Lies Pastas «as ins ca AT. ae ie pe 26 234 225 
An apprentice chopper is a beginner and shall work under the following schedule:— } 
1st 6 monthstt 2 eae, MMe Reh eta OS a a Se nee. nt arte es 223 20 19 
OTA Or OU Le eee eT I, te ee cl ots Ure cl ectale is Cnet tote: eastern Rtcte «partes ecottel emmys 29 25 24 
SFA GRE OLS oe Le pores re i aly DE ARS EP pe eee ne RE EERE 344 314 29 
Atari Orit kis sia ath SN eae tile A Fave: « ARBs «be, sear Riera ce ean tes soto VE ee 41 364 35 
PAE E TNOOTL GEREN oP bene tees matat siete cn atyteveyedus ar SikpayettaWeve\vecs; o: aula eNop aban e. deoteaiay ae Redah, AUST dtdemeya ps 47 424 40 
FL SY SSS( EEN AS) ICS ice me i. FU 1 a eee mn mp Sele ty THEEs atte ae PE ea 613 55 524 
An apprentice trimmer is a beginner and shall work under the following schedule:— 
TAPER TONGS: Mie ee Me ees coe oe oe ce Gaertieca& amature Ma sheyater ey reas chee tesletecpuaie 22% 20 19 
DAMEN Tl GL eich sae eTelecare Siccs Gotats Tenet ane Merete gett ane eats eget are Manete als, teat aan 25 225 213 
SM Me aeLer note! Gok Coonan Sis Dh CO AM OLY A enn een Str atne seen eth MIR ed Pics he Cs ohshon Ara 29 25 24 
ALTER in Orit his eee, PR oie pied Sos 8 nih ones os tome dts ss hs ai ae 314 29 264 
Ht GS MONths. eek a OE TNS SES ee ee Se tee cee te Bites ate Pele wees 344 al} 29 
CUPS MODE Mee AAT fe eeickne Cre Lae ae ere ly aelatenes RES ope rn riee went © 39 35 34 
TE REEOaIGer: pee eee anes atonal» bates oo Sh te Mesa Ey not Dees RT a Sot tat a ata 47 42% 40 
MINIMUM HOURLY RATES FOR ODD PANTS INDUSTRY 
AX SUPT a BTR Torreon Ee bude. = reba Ginrsiin eta aM aC eiey ef ROIS CITE So FrareeNirom PPIs 85 764 74 
BX Front and back pocket makers, trimmers, Seamers...........--- +e eee eee eee 77 694 66 
eX lining stitchers, leg pressers ne ipsa cess ees css eject Mins oe erie yen welecvelceutas 714 64 60 
TX liming sewers. top presser: yet: ee cies eel a token ele iacctna als 624 564 534 
PRET hoppers ee tae eee ae acme | mc autre er aie a sg errata aie tee a aupe cig ncterg 564 514 49 
EX Pocket makers on boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers, lining sewers and stitc hers on 
boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers: seamers on boys’ longs, shorts and bloomer 
(GIEBICLE eee tec, 1a ee Me te ple Prnetinn ys PR MURR ARALT © CSUR LUN aTROO caer tinea eter ene eels ches 514 46% 44 
FX Fitters, underpressers, trimming makers, buttonhole makers, seamers on boys’ 
longs: shorts and. bloomers (inside): "sand. cysss to ite es ele Serato relelosl rar 413 374 35 
Gx |Ply makers, pockets sergers, tackers, button sewers, finishers, loop makers, 
XAT Tia @ Heal ete, ches” NARA MRI soso Aes ay a eae 2 = Sane Sie eens. SER See ae ees 36 32 31 
HX  |Cleaners, buttonhole tackers:— 
TSG inonthiss ooo Sige RE TOME Es MOS «ADs sls PHONG Fae coming mieten Oso dfarseels 20 174 164 
Ot GANG ON TOA HOT HER Ths ks Poe AL tid RG adieu MIE eon te yrs Opting Gaus ors DOA UNI 224 20 19 
OTRO TONES ee ee ee Doe oe tee Says SSS eee me nt real te ‘Ea sa ieee 27 24 224 
ALTB TROTEDS EL. eR RCA PO er RE ee ees ic crchalare iat Game ee aaah anaes, «Sevens 314 274 25 


Stel) wretre 015: ie teh eR a sis cael <a Mg Ad sn ca ol Sua tit MS capris sae agate Sh i 36 314 27% 
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(The Osh rates are a_5 per cent increase 
over those rates in effect June, 1941, and a 25 
per cent increase over those in effect Dec., 1937.) 
Piece rates are also increased by the same per- 
centage. 

Vacation: one week with pay see employees 
with one year’s service. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated June 23, and 
gazetted July 8, extends ‘the term of this agree- 
ment (L.G. May, 1944, p. 637, and previous 
issues) to September 30, 1944. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


CLOCKMAKERS, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated July 19, and 
gazetted July 29, amends the previous Order in 
Council for this trade (L.G. Nov., 1943, p. 
1530.) This amendment does not ‘affect the 
summary already given. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, QUEBEC CiTY AND DISTRICT 


An Order in Council, dated June 28, and 
gazetted July 8, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 1941, p. 
1009; Sept., 1942, p. 1097; Oct., p. 1209; Feb., 
1943, p. 220; Feb., 1944, p. 199). 

Hourly wage rates now imclude the cost of 
living bonus. There is a general wage increase 
of 15 cents over the previous basic wage schedule 
for all trades excepting contractors doing per- 
sonal services whose rates remain the same. For 
structural steel, tank and other plate work and 
the installation of portable boilers and tanks, 
the minimum rate is $1, except the installation 
of portable tanks and boilers under two tons in 
weight for which the minimum rate is 70 cents. 
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For maintenance men outside Zone I, qualified 
workmen shall receive $25 per week and un- 
qualified workmen (labourers) $21. Painters’ 
rates on structural steel are increased to 85 


cents, structural iron workers to $1, boiler- 
makers to $1 
Apprentices: one apprentice to seven struc- 


tural iron workers. 
BuiLpINnG TRADES, VAL D’OR AND AMOS 

An Order in Council, dated June 28, and 
gazetted July 15, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G. June, 1941, 
Dif 05: Oet., Da lolos Deel, pe laia; Mar., 1942; 
p. 353; Feb., 1943, p. 220; Mar., 1944, p. 359, 
June, p. 753.) 

Hourly wage rates now include the cost of 
living bonus. There is a 5-cent increase in 
the hourly rates, a $2.40 increase in the weekly 
rates over rates published in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, Oct. 1941, p. 1815. 


Trade 


RETAIL STORES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated June 23, and 
gazetted July 8, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (L.G. April, 1943, p. 
490 and previous issues as there noted.) 

Weekly wage rates including cost of living 
bonus: 60 per cent of male clerks, $25.60; 25 
per cent of male clerks, $20.60; 15 per cent, 
$12.60; for female clerks, 60 per cent at $13.62, 
25 per cent at $11.37, 15 per cent at $8.58; 
accountant $29.60, assistant accountant (male) 
$22.60; assistant accountant (female) $14.21; 
collector (on the road) $24.60; apprentice tail- 
ors and dressmakers $9.60 in first year to $19.60 
in fourth year; skilled tailor and dressmaker 
with 5 years’ experience $25.60; apprentice 
milliner-seamstress from $5.92 in first year to 
$11.84 in fourth year; skilled milliner, seam- 
stress, (woman with 5 years’ experience) 813. 62; 
tradesmen $25.60 to $27.60, trades apprentices 
and general Keone service man $9.47 to $20.60; 
watchmen $22.6 


Industrial Standards Acts, Ete. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial 


Orders in Council in Ontario and Alberta 


N six provines—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing a petition from representatives of em- 
_ ployers or employees in any (or specified) in- 
dustries, the provincial Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is 
fo® the punpose of investigating and consider- 
ing the conditions of labour in the industry 
and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 


a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by. a proper and sufh- 
cient representation of employers and employ- 
ees, May on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council in all the zones 
designated by the Minister. The Minister may 
also establish an advisory committee for every 
zone to which a schedule applies to assist in 
carrying out the provisions of the Act and the 
regulations. References to ‘the summaries of 
these Acts and to amendments to them are 
given in the Lasour Gazette, October, 1940, 
page 1077. Schedules of wages and hours re- 
cently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these acts are summarized below. 
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Ontario 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood Products 
Harp Furniture INpustry, PROVINCE OF 
ONTARIO 


An Order in Council, dated May 2, and 
gazetted May 13, makes binding the terms of a 
new schedule for this industry throughout the 
province, from March 30, 1944, to March 30, 
1945. 

Hours: 83 per day, 4% 
hour week; overtime and work on holidays is 
payable at time and one half. The Advisory 
Committee may permit overtime work on the 
production of church, theatre and school furni- 
ture at straight time. ; 

The number of employees who have had less 
than 4 years’ experience in the industry and 
who are either under 21 years of age or were 
under 21 years when they commenced work in 
the industry, together with all female employees, 
shall not exceed 20 per cent of the total number 
of employees in a plant (or 25 per cent in the 
case of plants more than 50 per cent of whose 
production consists of all wood chairs). The 
minimum hourly rates for this class of employees 
are 25 cents during first year of employment. 
28 cents during second year, 31 cents during 
third year, 34 cents during fourth year. 

For all other employees, the province is divided 
into two zones: the first zone consisting of the 
city of Toronto and the counties of York, Peel, 
Wentworth, Halton, Lincoln, Welland, Haldi- 
mand, Norfolk, Brant, Oxford and parts of the 
counties of Wellington, Waterloo, Perth, Middle- 
sex and Elgin; in this zone the minimum aver- 
age rates in each plant for these employees is 
60 cents and the minimum rate 53 cents. The 
second zone consists of the rest of the province 


on Saturdays, a "47 


and the minimum average rate in each plant 
for these employees is 58 cents and the minimum 
rate 51 cents. In computing the average rate 
the wages paid to superintendent, manager and 
foreman and to any handicapped person who 
has been granted a special wage rate are not 
considered. 

If any employer fails to maintain the average 
rates for his plant or exceeds the specified 
proportion of the lower paid group, then the 
minimum rate for each employee in the plant 
shall be the above minimum average rate for 
that plant. 

Special rates may be established by the Ad- 
visory Committee for any handicapped employee. 

Persons employed on any shift other than the 
regular day shift shall be paid a premium of 
5 cents per hour except when working on 
overtime. , 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, BROCKVILLE. 


An Order in Council, dated June 16, and 
gazetted June 24, makes binding the terms of 
a schedule for carpenters in the town of Brock- 
ville, and adjacent district. The schedule is to 
be a effect from May 17, 1944, to March 30, 
1945. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. Overtime is payable at $1.35 per hour 
for the first three hours and $1.80 thereafter. 
For work on night shifts, 8 hours’ pay for 7 
hours’ work. . 

The minimum wage rate for carpenters is 90 
cents per hour. The Advisory Committee may 
fix a special minimum rate for any handicapped 
employee. 


Alberta 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS, CALGARY. 


An Order in Council, dated May 2, and 
gazetted May 15, makes binding the terms of a 
schedule for barbers in the city of Calgary, to 
be in effect from May 25, 1944 to May 24, 1945 
or thereafter during pleasure. 

_ Hours: a minimum of 4 hours in a day; a 
maximum of 9 hovrs per day, 49 per week; 
each employee to be allowed one hour per day 


for lunch; shops close at 1 p.m. on Wednesdays. 
Wages: for full time employees, 60 per cent of 
total takings, with a guarantee of $20 per week; 
for hourly paid employees, 50 cents per hour 
with a minimum payment for 4 consecutive 
hours in every day employed; for persons em- 
ployed by the day, 60 per cent of total takings 
with a guarantee of $3.50 per day ($5 on 
Saturdays); for apprentices, 60 per cent of 
total takings with a guarantee of $10 per week. 
Not more than one apprentice to a barber shop. 
A schedule of minimum charges is set. 


Canadian Vocational Training 


Increase in Enrolment of Ex-Service Men and Women—Supervisory 
Training in Civil Service 


ANADIAN Vocational Training provides 
the following types of training:— 


(1) Pre-employment classes in vocational 
schools for men and women about to enter 
war industry; : 

(2) Part-time classes, principally for the 
upgrading of persons already employed; 

(3) Training plant schools; 

(4) Special classes for foremen and super- 
visors} 

(5) Training of enlisted men as tradesmen 
for the Army, Navy and R.C.A.F.; 

(6) Rehabilitation training for persons dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces in the present 
war and referred for training by the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health; 


(7) Assistance to certain categories of uni- 
versity students whose services are needed 
in connection with the war effort. 

Canadian Vocational Training is carried on 
under agreements made by the Dominion 
Government with each province. The adminis- 
tration is decentralized with a Regional 
Director in each province. Training is given 
in technical schools, special training centres 
and in industrial plants. The provinces and 
municipalities supply the shop facilities of 
the technical schools in the program free of 
charge. Provincial Governments also pay cer- 
tain administrative costs and share with the 
Dominion in the cost of machinery and 
equipment purchases. All other costs are paid 
by the Dominion with funds from the War 
Appropriation. 

From its inception up to June 30, 1944, the 
gross enrolment under Canadian Vocational 
has been as follows: 


Training for Industry..........-- 226,130 
Army Tradesmen .....--.+-+++-+: 42,452 
Navy Tradesmen ........e++-eee- ° 8,042 
R.C.A.F. Tradesmen .........+%.-. 65,108 

Rehabilitation (discharged persons 
frotiethe MORCEB ras «2 <6 ae oes si 3,745 
Se G@Nte «ac stemipcors «Slee e-oRge. 9: vie §,373 
BLS RAL cnarahnnierctetd oon oar ome 350,850 


The gross enrolment in all types of classes 
on June 30 was 6,075 which constitutes the 
lowest figure during the operation of the 
program. Of this enrolment 3,417 were 
tradesmen from the Army, Navy and Air 
Force. Very few full-time pre-employment 


classes for industry were carried on during 
the month. Out of the total of 132 plant 
schools that had been approved up to June 
30, 1944, 34 were still operating, the others 
had all met their requirements and had 
suspended operations. 


Rehabilitation Training 


The enrolment of ex-service men and 
women taking vocational training showed a 
slight increase during the month. The pro- 
cedure adopted for placing individuals for 
training in industrial establishments has be- 
come better established and is working more 
smoothly, although the numbers involved are 
still very small. The closing of the schools 
operated to train tradesmen for the R.C.A.F. 
has permitted the conversion of these centres 
to rehabilitation training. ‘The necessary 
alterations are being made and equipment 
is being installed. Arrangements have been 
completed for Canadian Vocational Training 
to take over the premises on the grounds of 
the Normal School in Toronto, formerly car- 
ried on by the R.C.A.F. as No.6 LTS. It is 
expected to have this centre operating early 
in the fall. The training camp formerly car- 
ried on by the Army at Grand Prairie, 
Alberta, has also been made available for 
rehabilitation training, and is being converted 
to that purpose. 


Supervisory Training 


The Canadian Vocational Training Branch 
of the Department of Labour has undertaken 
to organize and set up training facilities in 
each department of the Dominion Civil Ser- 
vice, to familiarize the supervisory staffs with 
their five responsibilities: 

I. Knowledge of the work 

II. Knowledge of responsibilities 
III. Skill in improving methods 
TV. Skill in leading 

V. Skill in instructing 


I. Knowledge of the work refers to the 
kind of information which makes your busi- 
ness or job different from all other businesses 
or jobs. 

Il. Knowledge of responsibilities refers 
to particular department situations regarding 
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TABLE 1—INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE, WITH 
TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1944 TO JUNE 30, 1944 
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——— From From 
April 1/44 | At First Enrolled At End April 1/44 (2) & 
to of June in June of June to In June 
June 30/44 June 30/44 
DOMINION SUMMARY a 
Pre-employment Classes {Men)............++0+- 1,492 503 132 425 844 180 
Womens i: Sh athdacshts 600 194 77 130 420 115 
Part-time Classes (1) Ment 5 i Stull emis 1,100 457 36 B28 ul UR ea Hye thts RELY Sicisie 
Women: sen cou yer ae 152 25 25 ZO Ncncteale aiaeers wiaall inet hatin = ya the 
MoOtalet Eee Le oc eet ee tie ee 3,344 1,179 270 907 1,264 295 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Pre-employment Classes (Wen bircisa. Wale tg ahh 20 12 2 5 15 9 
BST ee se en ea etree nore La dL els ahey Bie wiht ota elaee Rive ee TP PS alt pcan de oe ela aie Peer ote el | tie aati eae hg 
Thiel. wun chesyeh « Matlin 20 12 2 5 15 9 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Pre-employment Classes (Won bois han bin as tea fe a ee ise te obs 26 16 1 
By STDIN Suse °F tps te veel ats hate aba AM lo on ia le tne ey Pits iors ptiganinacrs nl bene deB at heat 
Gta. saat): aba RRE «fouls «eae 45 29! tht cnelek Moe). 28 16 1 
UEBEC 

Pre-employment Classes fs a ha ceuel a Riciaes Lena 634 179 48 150 310 55 
WOndEION: vi cree ten- ss 94 14 CTR ed Pht 8 94 24 
Part-time Classes (+) Won WL ORL tae 67 SEP Bae oe RON Ma Riba Mieke Sold Int ae Ohotieeg sek! eal lanes tens phen 
GONE 2 es CE Rat. SRG BME Lc Acute « sae Res Ae cgstot mata Pata eta toRt loss avs Gas Seopeyst = aa Mey o Malet ers el 
"ROULGIO 1 SE A Piss -2G Eo oerahts eee 5 795 206 58 150 404 79 

ONTARIO 
Pre-employment Classes {Men................. 571 216 62 191 346 79 
WOMEN. 25 cycoyeie laws o-s.0's 439 177 33 98 299 91 
Part-time Classes (1) Ment 4M sea, 695 278 22 230 thai ses anh || seanetiees Spee 
Women: $4....a24% . ssi. 142 18 25 DOs asta uiteccs ciliata ctstareaeiers 
i Boy) ans ee eS 1,847 689 142 553 645 170 

MANITOBA 
Pre-employment Classes ie AA. ey 8 Rae 59 10 2 2 67 13 
OTON aces ¥ asic acea cers. 2 | sccteere eee es PT PR NL A ad a] DEORE ALANS EARN | CR a cat 
Part-time Classes (1) a Be rer salted ar acl ege 15 222 te PRE SES BO COREE. SATE, 
Over ER ORCC AG ee. | cee Sea cee: beet Bi ae ee ai pa ee BES elon ty «eee Mili tore aera at 
Totala.ie: suey | SMe eee oe 76 10 4 2 67 13 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Pre-employment Classes {Won Leas Paes oe 29 10 2 4 23 7 
GIDENE Ae aia. 7 be Hs os ete Sa 1 Si HEAT, , Seat e 
Part-time Classes (+) won yh ell Lene Bey ALR FT ice FIRM ister | Mac ares gem) gall ate Sromtesielly o RENTS It lees: ait Bitlet tagersiekene ceareners tell ur Eetia) Stee neni 
WVGIRD OU we hs os cha lavahoalier“oste hire: share gsl-aail Sha: hy a condos bcpnscl| ot taco ‘ayes lt fatepel- all eit te vers Sh eNa llkbpet cy cbat eee anaes) "al aia 10 16 
T otallaz pats desi i dase. tape: santas 36 11 2 5 26 if 

ALBERTA 
Pre-employment Classes (Wor Pinaceae Sis fic 88 32 3 -26 43 9 
OWMCMadanG tees + VA 1.4 Se ta kal een cise et Oe 10) al is onetnsiate os 
Part-time Classes (+) iWon PROUT A LEONA 74 38 5 5a katy aes SRLS > o-acracgaeacicarioor: 
Wi INV Tc ets ete arene heed bak bo a Gc ranelvrclllecravalteg evoke ane. 9 as [iogete eee Stakecania cuaMi onctetnere dn” chats ocer'el| pete aemteeeuata mw ttad. lee Pe roRseetad n= ©) 1's 
Rotalaciascn. bey sgeadpaltapees Bt: 3: 181 70 8 64 | 62 9 

BRITISH COLUMBIA .- 

Pre-employment Classes { Meo sat Sets eees 48 17 13 21 24 7 
UWOIMMCN ous gua nerehiane 1 el Pi ees thes SEO 32 29 a eee 
Part-time Classes (1) (Wes SLE DOU INIA ou 249 128 g BORIS ccaee acta eilenio ercaieton e 
Women sek feces 10 IG © Nespas dsc heect No eckckorel sy ete Saabs js aietelareterlr alates cpio eenra a 
Ota Shins, ce meta sieastoen Museu tale |e 344 152 54 100 29 7 


_ (}) Trainees in Part-time Classes consist largely of employed persons who are being given training at the request of employers 
in war production, who wish to up-grade their employees. 
(2) Includes those graduates, who, though actually placed prior to June 30, 1944, were not so reported until after June 1, 
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TABLE 2—TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1944, WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1944 


(Subject to Revision) 
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NUMBERS IN TRAINING CoMPLETED TRAINING 
—- From From 
April 1/44 | At First Enrolled At End April 1/44 In 
to of June in June of June to June 
June 30/44 June 30/44 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
RR CAL Dn Classes tics «sels btewledie eo eae we ie 4 baile: 2,044 60 860 4,056 1,197 
AAT eO WA] iecle labesraet eigen SN aenina Soll aera lakes 4,508 2,219 618 1,946 2,358 872 
NavyiGlasses™. .), kee. <)sib Reis ce ae 1,286 631 138 611 627 137 
Total Seek. x ok eee: be oe Bl LOG 4,894 816 3,417 7,041 2, 206 
NOVA SCOTIA : 
POE 2 \IARBORIT als ee A cy PES ith stepiaet biyet abewnie ie arses ge bibalan ipcare cn oth a) Nee PS ; eH ware UE ices eee 
PATTY COUISSES MME Ns sac hse ae onl agli nah AS 175 110 31 76 93 65 
UNIV y*@ Lasse aie ree ernie tinder yt ee iseilta rerio 32 24 8 25 5 5 
ORRLs heceneeoeedosd Pinch Ne wraiaies) 207 134 39 101 98 70 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
R.C.A.F. Classes........... Nineomerreraicrte 167 SUDA creietenied 30 126 70 
PAS TINY lasgeahrns stipe tented eri ip lene corr imine peters I 417 280 16 231 176 56 
Navy Classen nest ew etre CNG ec doc dened |e odes o> eget laos sewh anole Paws med aonb od |oe es - RUE OE WEE oo eee 
Poth coeur tec By. Rb RL 584 382 16] - 261 302 126 
QUEBEC mal 
GASP AC lannea hit here ge ey ches ceed 361 LB besten riehic 4 48 284 “i TS 
Army (Classes... \ Wt ete aes le he wc Won cians 457 284 20 236 207 68 
gc O07 ene a eS Seamer |. > SaUeae 76 26 17 25 BG 8) aad ee ere 
otal dors sot neds Meee ls, SRE: 5 894 438 37 309 507 141 
inaclilte ub 
ONTARIO ee, 
tas! 
RCAC Classess iit tere ors nl ee 2,418 1, 079° 59 464 1,791 661 
FATIA WO TASSES sista Sy asehsaie he Raa Sh 1,595 689 191 616 943 i. 268 
NOE YO CASES beck co sadaindad te eek: 1,099 580 111 558 530 132 
Total, 6600.5. 24 )0RE... Veta « 5,112 2,348 361 1,638 3,264 1,056 
ea! dad 
MANITOBA : 
.GsAvirs Classen. |. FR a0 POE. Cee. 554 1 oe. oe aa ae 473 168 
fA Atth i DY. aaa Meantninmtbeent meararenrpuers md yes 5. spa ae 55 31 31 144 By) 
IN Riv TABOR Raed gtd hase iy Blo ne eo, eM EL ee aca = Re Al es ee la Mc Toba SI Sil aaa] oe! od ote Se tee Oe oe 
RAND Steno. 3 Bs teas aint ak aha 731 231 31 31 617 223 
SASKATCHEWAN 
RAS Cee een 582 sd Coc ae oe 66 496 85 
RF aip PINES OR. Go de a hyo Ao aed Adlets lx DOR wrk 531 315 102 303 228 114 
INE AIALO ECEGCP si aes Sie ar teh ACSI A. bres, MEd bh eee ee |e Or | AS One| ee | Nf Sek ee eon ed 
PNGtS LAs nat the yds skewer raetieS 1,113 469 102 369 724 199 
ALBERTA 
Wy. Ge AMC lasses jaa. sad dct Micwissie AE et 507 2BOW Wee... Soke 157 323 88 
BREYINY “OAESRES oh ee tt re ee 371 141 88 151 163 78 
Nay VEG aSResi wn Meee i API Sk on aye tbe Nea | Fad | Een te oo ot, nee Ay Rr erie seve et CES Roar te ee 
ET G teed tates i sete a trond cee tle 933 391 88 308 541 166 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
PON 8 Clem rrr rae 724 155 1 95 563 52 
Army Classes axactasese2 franck POs «acon heenne in 785 345 139 302 4u4 A173 
Net <8 LDSROR EMEC PAD crs ed 24 1 2 3 OL Sink... ee ee 
He Ps os = onan 
“] AYE) #7 Ret sm ie ane es ian ata ee 1, 533 501 142 400 988 225 
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TABLE aaalig easiest IN INDUSTRY DURING MONTH OF JUNE, 1944, WITH TOTALS FROM 
- APRIL 1, 1944, TO JUNE 380, 1944 


(Subject to Revision) 


CoMPLETED TRANSFERRED TO 
NuMBERS IN TRAINING TRAINING PRODUCTION BEFORE 
TRAINING COMPLETED 





Enrolled At 
in nd of 
June June 


Plant Scheolseh..«...- 2-40 Men 243 336 
Women 365 450 
Part-time Classes..........- Men 53 82 
Women 200 ire rnd Otten le siarrereer 
Total eee rere oe eee 661 868 

(RUA eid ort a 2 2s | CE ee en eee ari AEE ET Me a eee 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Plant Schoolse.2:...00 225% Men 16 32 
Women Plce-strca. cis etd clever ees ist ora laeoe ners | ate opareterataals feovegerelsists 
Part-time Classes........-.- 18ST yee ee ae reine 4 tie eeetil bal bc opera 9 
WV OrOR WL a awie a Santa | vain ene 6 PBs [heen s «mia nets weaekaciha oh Av os pale en ores | eae 
Ota My arer ok ee nes sets 16 41 
Pi Pbk dime a nt eke re ee ee 





Plant Schoolsin «<< s.0 +. eee (Won ORG. Re. ROR. . cwaleeia cosas 
WV LAG riee erred ]Gtrercererseeee | ree cette sree ater grey arene tersperetera rate 
FINytea lic aoe tech oc heer OL mee LE By a rateretene tetera) | iqretetarerotonwterst| yas ferent 
QUEBEC 
Plant-Schoolssseere. saee ee Men 133 151 
Women 134 244 
Part-time Classes..........- Men 43 39 
Women |) - -SOb)oeccte aectal Sete eee tetars || voreeetetaieneate 
TN6taleosseh tee eee 310 434 
ee ge ee ea a ae oe fe | a oe 
ONTARIO 
Plant Schoolst.%......¢-ee- Men 94 153 
Women 231 206 
Part-time Classes..........- Men 10 34 
Women aie 21 Bt i 0 DB ll dace srerere-erovey | ato quetoracs iene 
BR teal ess. «| Metts, w eteiov ten BBN, 393 


rere lf ae eee | Rr | Re | ST 





MANITOBA 
Plant Schools............05- (Won Seeshyene tieth | xy anounced: LteepaersnaenesAe atic sanaencieciterel anstomenens 
Wom ene stem — GO fi] tcec chars etertns| Sew st orereratelierellteteverarchor erates 
[Rita iene 5 eeeyinc oo oie icles COT) «2's/s0oalets si] giecmienansqullion eines 
ALBERTA 
Plant Schools...........+--- Mion. pte ca. OCR i. aad. «| Be phntel tee pane rel ay cigcs 
Women =| «ones 0) scesstareteraranare arereroreraratrarerar| (ate greraneexerere 
Part-time Classes........... NC Ciel nto | else ccc cic el des bee Sceioll spate ateterate[lasevenaveteseierer)| eYeneverere-evenetey| shane eTore ekete rn icc nines haere 
Wormer bn acetate ce cc kll oct cue Sle 2 | Bisse ane wrerghelbicho t oveieie  «0\[fets ofelsc01ss <4 Seemanumt game |'°-**epede pote 
Totals... 4 Teco ls eecl ee. oSE IEE. Sock 6). tee « = tated Fein oe wie ee 





eee | Sal ene | ae a RES | TS | eS | | 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Plant Schools............66- | Pern ome) a CMI DE PERERC, BnErSnPe co) A a eae lel Ilha 
WO TOM etal acs voioices killictelerelcievousvecell Ste -aeleeiets niet olpibiarsueisi eles iereneasferete 

Part-time Classes........... Non een, Dokl trans tes [atc etente eat mots verre aie 
WOTCI Git s. «scr cae o ctuis oe ol Govectere cyerctell eva Blaums stkatell seis ois sie ore'| ove *oholalaccieratlt= sl sinmasl bain 


a rr ee | ee | | eh « 


Pee ee ee ee 
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TABLE 4—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 
FROM APRIL 1, 1944 TO JUNE 30, 1944 


(Subject to Revision) 








NUMBERS IN TRAINING PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 





From From 
April 1/44 At First Enrolled At End April 1/44 (4) In 





to of June in June of June to June 
June 30/44 June 30/44 

DOMINION SUMMARY 
TANS COONS Tete . cs Some os cae eee { Men 1,005 536 127 531 282 89 
Women 267 171 45 185 35 18 
MMU Sti Veieb eeagateescaracte > oie = iWon 220 141 44 160 36 22 
Women 11 8 1 7 2 1 
MROba leer weee em eats gt eh tea: 1,503 856 217 883 355 130 

NOVA SCOTIA 
SENOS rem e note cocine corsteres Men 13 Ores, Rs 3 8 2 
INGEROCOGRES. TIUPRS oh os eed nest eed vce LU RO. De at eth celees sala Ole 
J bay boVohhGiR AA ee RRR ae ey eee en 2 1 1 7 ig NE PMO AS eed EMCEE 
WQHIOH SS Feo. oi sa n.tc 2. Site baba x etoile a tailed lie fade ale ot Wine ORE AS, one 
(SRRGRET bees eA RIOR EE UIE a eee EN 15 6 1 5 8 2 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
lis SielaVerey eae anes, DRE, 5 yee Men PAN 19 4 20 pe 1 
Wonrert © MPR Mo Pa leer BS SRS OE Se NF Te eee 
Hone lin clais tray. tia ae rrposi> debe web oi <Pasrnes Men 4 2 1 Of [PRs cvats sol eee ee 
MOEN Teka cece . us :'| See al hen, Syd tI Ca saerskoaln. SoA STC Tee owe 
APOCAIE SERS. Ba Fae usec hee Meo SE 31 21 5 23 2 1 
QUEBEC 
IniSenools, ysis ob.ak Sl. Beal, ate Men 197 104 De 94 56 22 
Women 54 38 i 42 6 1 
PTI CUSGE Vis,< AS; oct tela pws dare Ae: en 23 i 8 19 re Near aA 
Women 2 1 1 28) Ae. SVS a ae 
Motalhcnseksitiodis ts trek . hee 276 154 38 157 66 23 
ONTARIO 
AnJSenools +. tases. ob. se Beocer Men 166 89 18 79 61 24 
Women 44 32 6 29 Uf i) 
in ANGUSETY ee eee eee a as en 71 42 15 47 12 9 
Women 4 tlle cies Oe 2 2 1 
Motalee Ft A BASS EM ORS 285 169 39 157 82 39 
MANITOBA 
In'schoolsesct he Sse FOSS he Men 124 63 20 64 41 15 
Women 52 29 ll 36 6 2 
PLTUSUL Yee ee eee oe coerce, Men 32 24 4 25 4 2 
Women Ji 1 cay airs See De ire ate =<, cioth lines uate Pre 
FEGtah? SARIS; RETUE CE ee 209 117 35 126 51 19 
SASKATCHEWAN 
dn Schools¥: 3k2. Bie. heres: teal) Men 86 41 15 42 38 11 
Women 21 16 2 12 7 5 
MTT GUSLE Voce ise a sot ees: Men??...2 20 14 3 16 3 1 
VQURON FIRE tera eee tt a I I heh he ed ten, Lie cle wa clan de 
Totaly, Feros tee toe ee 127 71 20 70 48 17 
ALBERTA 

In SchoolsilsS. 270) BeOS, Men 197 96 16 94 61 8 
Women 51 28 9 35 5 2 
LSPA TVET! 1 Se ee eT Sted en 31 23 7 27 7 5 
Women 3 Dr ieteras,. . Sake: hitAeses Ances|.. dehera ss 
EL Gtaleer ee er ae et tenn. hint Seee 282 149 32 157 73 15 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
TIME CHOOIST oy coc, viene Steet Men 195 119 32 135 15 6 
Women 45 28 10 31 4 3 
TTP UCAS bie tate a tReet Pulte ee en 37 24 5 21 6 5 
Women 1 DPSS... OAR TEE. SE a eae ceca 
CLUS a ey eat th 2g a Aa OE LYS HRY © 278 172 47 188 25 14 


(1) Includes graduates from previous month’s classes who were not reported placed until after June 1, 1944. 
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—policies, regulations, rules, schedules and 
inter-departmental relationships. These are 
different in every department or company, 
hence this knowledge of responsibilities must 
be supplied locally. This is accomplished 
through the course—Job Relations Training, 
Series I. 

III. Skill in improving methods deals with 
making the best use of the manpower, materi- 
als and equipment by having supervisors 
study each operation in order to combine, 
rearrange, and simplify details of the job. 
This skill is taught in Job Methods Training 
Course. 

IV. Skill in leading helps the supervisor to 
improve his ability in working with people. 
These are basic principles that when applied 
day in and day out will tend to keep the 
relations smooth and problems from arising. 
This is accomplished through the course—Job 
Relations Training, Series II. 


V. Skill in instructing is concerned with 
helping supervisors develop a well trained 
work force to have less faulty work, re-work, 
fewer accidents and people thoroughly under- 
standing their jobs. This skill is practised in 
Job Instruction Sessions. 

Canadian Vocational Training undertook 
this program as of January 3 of this year, 
and since that date has organized twelve 
departments with a- staff of thirty trainers. 
To date, approximately 1,700 supervisors 
have been trained, and the courses are being 
received with a great deal of enthusiasm, 
and the general opinion is that this training 
should have been made available sooner. 
Quite a number of departments are report- 
ing improved employee-employer relations 
and are very pleased with the increased 
efficiency evidenced in their staffs, due to 
these training facilities. 





Occupational Hazards for Women in Wartime 


CCIDENTS occurring to women increased 

in the United States, according to a 
bulletin issued by the Women’s Bureau of the 
US. Department of Labour. In Britain, the 
Chief Factory Inspector for the United King- 
dom reported an increase of 90 per cent in the 
accident rate per 1,000 women employed in 
1941 as compared with 1938. The large number 
of women in industry part-time has made it 
impossible to estimate the accident rate since 
1941. Although most States do not compile 
injury figures separately for women, those 
which have, show a large increase in the 
number of accidents in the past year or two. 
The number of accidents per 1,000 women 
employed is not given but there is sufficient 
information to indicate the seriousness of the 
problem. 

Measures recommended to cope with acci- 
dent and health problems include safety educa- 
tion for the great number of women without 
previous industrial experience; clothing rules 
which the employees have helped to formulate 
and the purpose of which they understand; 
adaptation of the working environment to 
women’s shorter reach, smaller hands, shorter 
height, and inability to stand constantly or 
lift heavy loads without serious consequences; 
provision where there is exposure to harmful 
and poisonous substances of protective equip- 
ment, suitable washing facilities, and devices 
to remove gas, fumes and dust from the air; 
periodic physical examinations; special atten- 
tion to women working in extreme heat or cold 
and to lighting for women doing fine work. 


% 


Special problems of control have arisen as a 
result of the war. Among these are the lead 
hazard due to restriction on the use of tin 
and the consequent use of a larger amount of 
lead in solder, and the subcontracting of 
radium painting to small shops. 


Increased hours, short lunch periods, pres- 
sure for production, overcrowding, makeshift 
washing facilities and too little time for 
washing are all war factors which tend to 
lower resistance to occupational disease, so 
that it becomes doubtful whether maximum 
concentrations of fumes and dusts in the air 
considered safe in peace time are still appli- 
cable. 


The increased number of women welders 
raises special problems. Protection from fumes 
is essential since the metal to be welded may 
be painted with lead paint, and the coating on 
the rods to be welded may be of various 
materials, like aluminum oxide, calcium, silicon 
dioxide, manganese or carbon dioxide and little 
is known about the toxicity of these coatings 
when volatilized. Welding on stainless steel 
is especially dangerous. Clothing must be de- 
signed to offer protection from welding burns. 
The pamphlet states that, contrary to wide- 
spread belief, exposure to are welding has no 
harmful effects on the reproductive organs, 
provided there is no other hazard present such 
as lead or other heavy metal. The increasing 
use of X-ray in industry makes it important 
that machines be sufficiently guarded and pro-' 
tective equipment be provided for the operator. 


Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Statistical Analysis of Operations for June—Claims for Benefit—Insurance 


Registration—The Fund—On-the-Job Staff Training 


URING June 3,226 applications for 

Unemployment Insurance benefit were 
filed in the local offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. This compares with 
4,654 filed during May this year and 1,772 
during June, 1943. The number of claims 
continues to decline each month, as is 
expected during this season of the year, but 
each monthly total remains approximately 
double the number for the corresponding 
month of last year. 

A total of 4,707 persons (3,502 males and 
1,205 females) signed the live unemployment 
register during the last week of June, whereas 
7,329 (5,490 males and 1,839 females) signed 
during the last week in May. This indicates 
that the total on benefit and claiming benefit 
declined, during the period, to a greater extent 
than did the number of claimants. 

The number of persons considered entitled 
to benefit during June was 2,276 compared 
with 4,421 during May and 1,390 in June of 
last year. Those considered not entitled to 
benefit numbered 881 in June, 1,057 in May 
and 388 in June last year. 

Benefit was paid during June to 7,983 
persons, 2,733 of whom commenced receiving 
it during that month. In May, benefit was 
paid to 14,095 persons of whom 5,223 com- 
menced receiving it during the month, while 
in June of last year 2,729 persons received 
benefit, 1,096 of whom commenced receiving it 
in that month. Those to whom benefit was 
paid received a total of $247,891 in June for 
128,922 compensated unemployed days, $473,709 
for 240,232 days in May and $66,307 for 36,040 
days during June last year. 

The average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was 16-1 days in June as against 
17-0 days in May and 13-2 days in June, 1943. 
The average amount paid for beneficiary was 
$31.05 during June, $33.61 during May and 
$24.30 during June last year. The average 
amount paid per compensated day of unem- 
ployment was $1.92 in June, $1.97 in May 
and $1.84 last June. 

Tables 3 and 5 provide an analysis by 
provinces. 

Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from Local Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that as at July 31, 1944, 2,542,883 employees 
have been contributors to the fund since 


April 1, 1944, am increase of 337,127 since the 
commencement of the current fiscal year. Of 
this increase, 200,373 represented new entrants 
to insurable employment and 136,754 resumed 
insurable employment since April 1. 

As at July 31, 1944, 185,810 employers were 
registered as having insurable employees, an 
increase of 5,799 from June 30, 1944. This 
increase is mainly due to the opening of sum-— 
mer resorts and general summer seasonal 
business. ; 

Registration of employers and employees 
as at July 31, 1944, by regions follows:— 


TABLE I 


REGISTRATIONS AS AT JULY 31, 1944 





Employers Insured 
registered persons 
Region (Live file) registered 

Maritimes ........ 11,114 168,650 
Quebecs 125... 3 te: 37,202 788,380 
Gutarion 226.8 ss 50,775 1,016,156 
Pravie oyiee Ae 24,364 338,675 
PACKICR Be vsuctok oe 12,305 231,022 
Total for Canada 185,810 2,542,883 


¢ TABLE 2—Number of Persons Filing Claims 
for Unemployment Insurance Benefit in Local 
Offices, February, 1942, to June, 1944. 


Pepruary 1942.0. seal ae oem. 663 
Maret, 1940" 3.0.01. b> od stale o's sists 4,124 
April, WOSar it ss. 8s RRS ws 2,925 
Mayr L042 sae onc. Hants bie 2,799 
UROL O42 6 miei assy s/s sia > sume ele Masa 4,629 
PUL LOAD AR OR ree » Serle Sas 2,668 
Wiprust, L042 tia >. 1. he Sree einen =o 1,855 
September, | 1942... 2. %. ie eet 1113 
October, "1942 jaaincyts i Osa te 3 1,058 
November, 1942. ....2. 7tce5/c = 1.748 
Desember 1942-. 2... bia die ae B3.a07 
JERUALY koto? ice fo eee Se 4,637 
Pebraarv JO43R. ub se hae ee 4,822 
Miareles 19430 | atten. ak se Soleo otaheis 5.046 
ADEE OES ea ann, a 3.0 odeyn ale Ne 3.953 
WN aie OAD U) emp ahr ehseiel sian en ese idea 2.027 
oF Te 1948 site ts soe Pees ax bi a os 
eT he ths acta bie eke ts vat 1.087 
Avigiiee. LOTS... ee a 4. OAD oes 1,370 
SepeensNer,. LOfas .~ cas a Coie case 1.018 
Oetober LIES a) sic aed iy Sore ster, 1,475 
November, 1943. -206 a7 sh. oa 2.896 
December, 19435. 3 oe tem ee i 6.562 
Janare, L064 fe... 2. eee oes t. 11,751 
Febrnary,-. 19440)... a. tena Dh 12,284 
AWE meee P ee ae, ee 10.667 
ADE 1944 bans eee ORe > Pere 44 6.463 
Bl RANA, incinerated wie romaine 4.654 
qe Cee he Se ee oo ee hee 
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TABLE 3—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY. PROVINCES, JUNE, 1944 


Se ——EE 
ee TlOOEOEHOeOeOuq$q$0$30R000—0—_—0—0—— qo — ——————eoOOOOOOO_O_O_SS em 


~ 


Claims Disposal of Claims 
Claims Filed at Received at (includes claims pending from 
Local Offices Insurance previous months 
Province ——————_—____—_————-| Offices for 
Adjudica- | Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal tion Entitled Pending 


to 
Benefit to Benefit 








Prince Edward Island............ Ne Per te 22 15 7 17 14 3 20 
INOWe) SCOUIA. Vibe erette Hee sae vetaen cia Same 185 160 25 688 73 20 612 
New Brunswieks.,.. omic oscom staal: Soils one 52 34 18 53 43 19 23 
Quebec: Filo. CIS, Wt i Mateo ete Ros 750 528 222 846 814 387 182 
ODHATIO Ne Riley, fay see tise, Soe aids sees 404 309 95 378 632 308 160 
Manito Da: titti cure « eismreines eter ares one 182 134 48 195 178 65 24 
Saskatchewan... .{hs. Qbldss. MarekLn. ae 102 77 25 99 85 15 4 
PALER Gare, ceSict asaksslsudrs prestinne SxS ¥O asene mes ee 1, 287 1,140 147 487 203 24 318 
Bris C OlumMDIale: 62. teas to oe ete a 242 207 35 236 234 40 51 

Total, Canada, June, 1944.......... 3, 226 2,604 : 622 2,999 2,276 881 1,394 

Total, Canada, May, 1944......... 4,654 3,816 838 4,741 4,421 1,057 1,552 

Total, Canada, June, 1948.......... 1,772 1,490 282 1,692 1,390 388 434 


TABLE 4—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT WITH CHIEF REASON FOR 
NON-ENTITLEMENT, JUNE, 1944 


a eae a aan nade 
SaaS 


Month Cumulative 

of Total for 

Reason for non-entitlement June Current 
1944 Fiscal Year 








Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment...........6 0c. cece cence eee tec ee eees 222 1,060 
Noticapableotandmot avarlabletorkwork:. 4.04.1m.s- cotati. « “clas » > Petree ciate ete iele otetete ciela oie otiae« eEE 30 75 
ossot“work due to a ldbourdispute x. somet. sete tech bake theta: » splamyaie os Sets oRhSe tre gels < sly aleiaien. 223 7A} 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to Work........... cece cece cece eee eee teen eens 12 58 
Discharged donimiscond uetici ave ee See Bakes + iatelnjo vs oo cag gS ele. ese hehedld pler arent ale’ tenera te: terete yr yk pa ots. = ie 40 197 
Voluntarily leit employ ment-withoutigusti cause i155. s/f ests lies ie vee owes ag ool oSipioie wien page c vigiies © 296 i oy | 
Other FEASONS CH) Me dee is oat Ae ee ae ee Menace Sites a. aie 5 6 8 cic susie: ora "oa Ohe NRL MOTO Ne tates OPEN eh Tal ey Secke 58 278 

PY Oy elec cages cae tetetde ees Aee EOE A e bs estas Ces opaa begs Sam ale Oa a ake egestas sisteys aie oral sao 881 3, 602 


_ (@) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; elaimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written direc- 
tions; claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


[TABLE 5—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, JUNE, 1944 





ooooooooooeooooooooooooooooaooEaaEaaaEaEaEaEaBBAA99A9ARQ@QQqqaaooaoaoqqoqqmmmmeeeeeeeeeeeeeeSSSSS 000 SESE 





Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commencing fe) Amount 
Province Benefit Benefit Days’ of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
$ 

Prince mucward Islands... U sek Sah ce cL ee «TRG scare scle 38 15 613 910 
INOVE DCO tLa. de Glee tee ee SL, SRR. See Ss Seine oh 272 79 3, 949 7,565 
Neve EN Uris Wi Geo it yee occas ol ce IMT» 5 seo ccetbiode tas oxnidl cxe 9. 179 66 2,484 4,730 
QuebeGna ee. ee he eine kates MO OEEES: «6 ocfue hance ze 3,306 1,174 68, 959 131, 800 
Ontario a te Lee ee a ree re 6 vee eke BER 1,474 695 20,313 39, 542 
Manito a. Bs sett ot hha tah ateterit Nile teks, preteens, «eta 5 Maes ocd) siege a5 §23 194 7,830 14, 251 
Saskatebe wan tench hoes He maeh Gene «eRe td MER es aed aaibis 260 61 4,984 9, 686 
‘Albertat ee. f. ays tks Sake eaten c ck . ee ee RES ache sh 1, 282 221 9,174 18, 822 
Brivishee olum 1a 2. oe acts cc eke sc ee ee eee vetotsioy Ma sieiaicce ke a 649 228 10, 616 20, 585 
‘Kotal:tCanadatsune: 194457 weer... co. ee aes 7, 983 2, (30 128, 922 247, 891 

Total, Canada, May, 1944...... =o GSTS (ss ee ar 14,095 5, 223 240, 232 473, 709 

Total, Canada, June, 1943). co eee... Pandora's vicstiensin es 2,729 1,096 36,040 66, 307 

Average Duration of Unemployment Compensateds.<-cc obeecen bie as ' 16-1 days. 
Average amount of benefit paid per person................ cee eeeeeeeeees $ 31.05 


Amount paid per compensated day of unemployment............5... 0000s $ 1.92 
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On-the-Job Training for Staffs of Employment and Selective Service Offices 


Staff training as a continuing function was 
inaugurated in the local Employment and 
Selective Service offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission a little over a 
year ago. Since that time steady progress has 
been made. 

Training courses are being prepared to cover 
progressively the various activities conducted 
in these offices. These include courses on 
National Selective Service Civilian Regula- 
tions; the procedure in connection with the 
paying of supplementary allowances to those 
entitled to it by reason of compulsory transfer, 
etc.; the technique of interviewing applicants 
for employment and of taking claims for 
benefit. When the principle of self-registra- 
tion by applicants at local offices was recently 
adopted, intensive training was conducted for 
the staffs concerned prior to the installation 
of this new method. 

Instruction material is prepared in half- 
hour units to fit in with the policy adopted in 
- most local offices of a half-hour of staff train- 
ing per day. This training usually takes place 
the first thing in the morning. Questionnaires 
on each subject are prepared to test the 
knowledge and skill acquired. 


Supervisory personnel have been trained in 
Job Instruction and Job Methods. Selected 
members from the staffs of offices attended 
schools conducted by the Regional Staff Train- 
ing Advisers at which they were taught tested 
procedures for passing on information to those 
under their supervision. Obviously many of 
the supervisory personnel would be people 
with no specific training in the art of instruct- 
ing others and the Job Instructor Training, as 
sponsored by the Vocational Training Branch 
of the Labour Department, has proven bene- 
ficial. The same applies to the Job Methods 
Training given the personnel responsible for 
setting up methods and procedures in their 
work. Growing out of this Job Methods 
Training, proposals for improvements in 
methods are being received at Head Office 
where machinery has been set up to study and 
evaluate them. 

There is every reason to believe that both 
induction training and on-the-job training of 
staff yields dividends and there is no question 


of whether time spent on staff training is 


warranted—it is definitely desirable. 


Accidents to Longshoremen in the United States 


In a bulletin published by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labour entitled, “Injuries and 
Accident Causes in the Longshore Industry, 
1942,” it is pointed out that more than 188 
-longshoremen experienced disabling injuries in 
the course of every million man-hours of long- 
shore work during 1942. No other industry 
for which injury-frequency information is 
available had a record approaching this figure. 
Logging held the second highest place with 
89-6 disabling injuries during the same period. 
The bulletin states that in 1942 the chances 
for an individual longshoreman were approxi- 
mately 1 in 560 that he would be killed or 
completely disabled for life, 1 in 48 that he 
would experience a permanent physical im- 
pairment, and 1 in 4 that he would lose time 
owing to a temporary injury. 

The total number of disabling injuries for 
dockmen and holdmen in 258 stevedoring 
establishments during 1942 was 528, and 1,020 
respectively; while permanent partial dis- 
ability for dockmen, hand truckers and hold- 
men were 53, 71 and 87. 


Safety codes for New York Atlantic Ship- 
ping and for the Pacific Coast were drawn up 
in 1939 and 1929 respectively, by the Maritime 
Association of the Port of New York and the 
Pacific Coast Marine Associations’ Accident 
Prevention Bureau. ‘The application of the 
Atlantic code was purely voluntary, however, 
and was accepted by comparatively few 
offices, while the 1934 coast-wide strike in the 
Pacific longshore industry interfered with work 
on the Pacific code. Differences of opinion 
between employers and union leaders in regard 
to the interpretation of the code have so far 
prevented its adoption. Both codes are printed 
in appendix B of the bulletin. © 

Safety shoes, gloves, aprons, goggles and 
hard hats will not prevent accidents, but 
their use would prevent many resulting in- 
juries. Casual employment for short periods 
and continuous pressure for speed have so far 
prevented adequate instruction in safety and 
supervision of safety devices; but these diffi- 
culties differ only in degree from those in 
other industries. 


Rehabilitation 


Employment for Discharged Persons 


Plans for Rehabilitation of Members of Armed Forces in Canada 


HEN civilians join the Canadian Armed 
Forces special arrangements exist for 
showing them the ways of the particular 
Service which they join, and for generally 
softening the impact of the change to military 
status. When men and women are being 
discharged from the Armed Forces it is 
essential that something of a similar nature 
be provided. The persons concerned may 
have changed as a result of military service, 
and the communities to which they return 
almost invariably have changed. 
This preparation for re-entry into civilian 
life commences in the Services. The Navy, 
Army and Air Force are all making arrange- 


ments for assisting those who are about to be. 


discharged in the planning of their civilian 
careers. Then the Department of Pensions 
and National Health interviews all such 
persons and its representatives explain the 
provisions which have been made by the 
Government for the rehabilitation of dis 
charged men and women. Finally, the 
Department of Labour, through the offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
is prepared to place in suitable employment 
all those who want jobs and are ready to 
work. In order that this phase of place 
ment activities shall receive special attention, 
a Veterans Placement Adwiser has been 
appointed at the Head Office of the Commis- 
sion. A similar appointment has already been 
made at the Head Office of the Ontario 
Region and a Veterans Placement Adviser 
will be appointed. to each of the other regions 
in the near future. The job of the official 
at Head Office consists partly of working out 
plans and procedures for ensuring that suit- 
able jobs are provided for all persons 


discharged from the Navy, Army and Air 


Force who are ready to go to work. 

The Department of Pensions and National 
Health is responsible for rehabilitation gener- 
ally. Its functions include recommending 
people for vocational training, educational 
training, grants under the Veterans Land Act 
and generally controlling the various benefits 
which have been provided by the Government 
for persons discharged from the Armed Forces. 


Its officials also advise and assist in the place- 
ment of handicapped veterans and generally 
work with Citizens’ Committees in order to 
ensure that every opportunity for employ- 
ment is given to discharged persons. The 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission are responsible for placing the 
discharged persons in suitable jobs and also 
for the administration of the Reinstatement 
in Civil Employment Act. 

A study of the discharges which have been 
carried out in recent months indicates that 
approximately 50 per cent of the personnel 
at present being discharged are returning to 
their former employment or are self-employed. 
In effect, this means that approximately half 
of the people being discharged do not require 
any particular service from any Government 
department. Of the remainder, from 10 to 15 
per cent require further medical treatment, 
take vocational or educational training, settle 
themselves on small holdings or _ take 
advantage of the provisions of the Veterans 
Land Act. This leaves from 35 to 40 per 
cent who want jobs. It is with these that 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission is 
directly concerned. 


Employment Procedure 


In order to insure that the discharged 
persons who want jobs are suitably placed, 
the Employment and Selective Service Office 
at each point where military discharges are 
carried out has one or more officials stationed 
in the District Depot. These officials inter- 
view persons who are being discharged and 
obtain full particulars of the capabilities and 
desires of those who wish to obtain employ- 
ment. Incidentally, National Registration is 
carried out by the official from the Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Office in accord- 
ance with arrangements which were approved 
by the Chief Registrar for Canada in order 
to obviate the necessity of discharged per- 
sonnel going to a Post Office to obtain 
National Registration Certificates. 

At the conclusion of the interview, the 
dischargee is given an introduction to the 
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Manager of the Employment and Selective 
Service Office nearest to the place where he 
intends to take up residence, and a form 
setting forth his particulars is forwarded to 
that office by mail. As a result of this 
procedure, the Manager of the office con- 
cerned will have information in advance 
about the arrival of the discharged person 
and will be able to plan tentatively for his 
employment. Somewhat similar arrangements 
are made for the handling of discharged 
women and personnel of the Navy and 
R.C.AF. In all these cases the numbers 
being discharged at any point are compara- 
tively small, and it is usually not necessary 
to have an official stationed at the office 
where discharges are being carried out. 
Frequently, the personnel concerned are 
brought to the local office of the Employment 
and Selective Service and interviewed there. 
In the offices of the Employment and 
Selective Service it has been found desirable 
to provide special facilities for handling 
discharged persons. To meet this need, 
Armed Forces Registration Units have been 
set up. In actual fact the Units will seldom 
consist of more than one person, and in the 
smaller offices armed forces registration will 
be carried out as a part-time duty by one 
designated person in each office. These Units 
have the duty of ensuring that every man 
or woman discharged from the Armed Forces 
who reports to an Employment Office is 
given special attention in securing employ- 
ment. A special card is prepared for each 
such person as well as an entry in a journal. 
The journal constitutes a ready reference and 
shows at once whether or not persons have 
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been placed. Each person is followed up 
until placed in employment which it is 
apparent that he or she can retain. This 
arrangement meets the need for special treat- 
ment to persons who have been discharged 
from the Services in the same way as these 
persons received special treatment when they 
joined the Armed Forces. 


Plans Made Carefully 


The procedure which has been outlined 
above was decided upon after thorough dis- 
cussion and study. It had been felt by some 
that separate offices should be provided for 
the placement of discharged persons. How- 
ever, it is considered that the existing ar- 
rangements are more satisfactory in that they 
place all the facilities of the Employment 
Offices at the disposal of discharged persons, 
with the added advantage of providing a 
special follow-up to insure that such persons 
are satisfactorily placed. Until the present 
system. was put into effect, each office had 
worked out its own procedure for the place- 
ment of discharged persons. The best fea- 
tures of these arrangements were collected 
and consolidated into the instructions which 
are now in effect. Present indications are that 
these instructions will produce satisfactory 
results and it is anticipated that the Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices throughout 
Canada will be organized satisfactorily to 
handle the employment problem which will 
come during the period of adjustment after 
the capitulation of Germany and Japan. 


Rehabilitation of Ex-Service Personnel in Australia 


awe return to civil life of men discharged 
from the Australian armed services is 
creating some problems for the Directorate of 
Manpower of the Commonwealth. As a simi- 
lar situation confronts Canada the experience 
of Australia may be of interest to Canadian 
employers and workers. 


It is stated in a recent issue of the Man- 
power Review, which is prepared and issued 
by the Director-General of Manpower in 
Australia, that “since the commencement of 
the war, tens of thousands of servicemen have 
been discharged from the defence forces.” 
During recent months “the number of dis- 
charges has been increasing to an 
extent which warranted the establishment of 
a separate section in the Manpower Direc- 
torate to deal with their re-establishment in 


civil employment .’ Taking a long- 


term view the Commonwealth authorities are 
striving to create a technique in handling the 
problem that will be capable of adaptation 
when the time for general demobilization 
arrives. Of even greater importance than ad- 
ministrative machinery, it is asserted that “the 
all-important problem is to attune the rate 
of demobilization to the rate of absorption.” 
Agencies Concerned with Re-establishment 
A number of Commonwealth agencies have 
been charged with the responsibility for par- 
ticular phases of re-establishment. First of 
all, the Repatriation Conamission, with its 
specialized experience acquired since it was 
set up in 1920, has been made responsible for 
the determination and payment of pensions, 
medical and psychiatric treatment, provision 
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of artificial aids, sustenance payments during 
convalescence and pending placement in em- 
ployment, advances for the establishment of 
businesses, the education of soldiers’ children, 
etc. 

In the second place, the Manpower Direc- 
torate is the placement “authority under the 
Defence Power. It is stated that this will 
“no doubt emerge in the post-war period in 
the form of a Commonwealth Employment 
Service.” 

Thirdly, the Industrial Training Division of 
the Department of Labour and National Ser- 
vice will be the controlling authority for voca- 
tional and industrial training. . 

Fourthly, the Universities’ Commission “has 
a charter enabling it to control university and 
professional training and to administer a 
system of subsidies payable to students 
selected to proceed to a university and other 
approved courses.” 

In addition, Rehabilitation Sections have 
been established by the army, the navy and 
the air force. 


Labour for Veterans’ 


ONTRACTORS who are now working on 

veterans’ hospitals in Canada are to be 
given top priority on requests for workers on 
construction. 

Building activity in the vicinity of veterans’ 
hospitals now under construction may be 
halted, if necessary, to provide labour for the 
hospital contractors. 

The Director of National Selective Service, 
Mr. Arthur MacNamara has ruled that hos- 
pitals for returned military personnel are to be 
given absolute priority on the services of 
bricklayers, carpenters, and other construction 
labour. In areas where a labour shortage 
exists, workmen may be shifted to hospital 
jobs under a compulsory transfer order. 

Selective Service officials state that such 
compulsory transfers may interfere with other 
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“The ‘Ministry of Postwar Reconstruction 
has been entrusted with the responsibility for 
over-all planning of those measures required 
to deal with the re-establishment of ex-service 
personnel. Its functions, of course, embrace a 
very wide scope of planning and co-ordination 
throughout the gamut of governmental activi- 
ties and control in the post-war set-up of the 
Commonwealth.” To deal with the most 
important aspects of rehabilitation “there have 
been established a number of representative 
inter-departmental committees responsible to 
the Department of Post-war Reconstruction, 
the chief of which are the demobilization 
committee, the re-establishment and_ re- 
employment committee, and the reconstruc- 
tion training committee”. The personnel and 
the function of these committees are outlined 
on the basis of past and present experience 
in handling men discharged from the services 
and with a view to meeting the problems 
that will probably arise when the time comes 
for general demobilization. 


Hospitals in Canada 


building projects, and this fact should be con- 
sidered by construction contractors before they 
take on new jobs in areas where hospitals are 
now being planned or built. 

In a letter to local employment office man- 
agers, Mr. MacNamara stated it was impera- 
tive that hospitals intended for the care of 
returned men and women be completed “just 
as speedily as human ingenuity can accomplish 
the work.” | 

Employment and Selective Service officials 
across Canada are now keeping in close touch 
with contractors and subcontractors doing work 
on veterans’ hospitals. Additional labour will 
be supplied where needed—even if it becomes 
necessary to move workers from their home 
districts. 


Employment and Unemployment 





Summary 


NFORMATION in this section regarding 
the employment situation in Canada is 
based upon reports from the following sources: 


The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of June, as reported by employers. 
_The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
each month reports from firms employing 
fifteen or more employees. These firms repre- 
sent practically all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business operations. 

The Bureau has been receiving these reports 
for many years; hence, although the figures 
given show considerably less than the total 
number of persons employed in Canada, they 
give a valid picture of the trend of employ- 
ment in Canada over a period of years. 

Industrial employment at the beginning of 
June showed a general advance, according to 
returns received from 14,603 co-operating 
establishments with staffs aggregating 1,821,490 
men and women, as compared with 1,797,873 
reported on May 1. 

The index number of employment (based 
on the 1926 average as 100) was 180-5 as com- 
pared with 178-2 in the preceding month, but 
was lower than the June 1, 1948 figure of 
181-2. 


Information is also embodied in this article 
concerning payrolls which is furnished each 
month by the co-operating firms. The per 
capita average weekly wage of $31.81 showed 
a decrease from that of $32.26 at the begin- 
ning of May, while at June 1, 1943, the figure 
was $30.93. 

Report on employment conditions for 
July—A summary of employment con- 
ditions for the month of July has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis 
of reports received from Local Employment 
and Selective Service Offices across Canada. 
These reports describe employment conditions 
in the Maritime, Quebec, Ontario, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions. 

Applications for employment; vacancies, 
and placements, June, 1944.—From_ the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
come reports showing the number of positions 


reported as vacant across the Dominion, 
together with the number of applications for 
employment and the number of placements 
effected. 

Reports received from the Offices during the 
four-week period June 2, to June 29, 1944, 
showed an increase in the daily average of 
placements in employment when compared 


with the preceding five weeks and a decrease _ 


when compared with the five weeks May 28 to 
July 1, 1943, the changes in both instances 
being slight. The greatest improvements in 
placements under the first comparison were 
noted in manufacturing, trade and services 
and a substantial decrease was recorded in 
forestry and logging. Under the second com- 
parison, all industrial groups except forestry 
and logging, and finance and insurance regis- 
tered losses, the most pronounced being in 
manufacturing, and construction. During the 


period under review there were 230,868 vac- - 


ancies reported, 207,653 applications for em- 

ployment and 148,478 placements effected in 

regular and casual employment. 
Unemployment in trade unions.—The 


Department of Labour receives reports from 
the local trade unions throughout Canada, 


showing the number of their members who 


were unemployed during the period under 
review. 

The statistical article summing up the in- 
formation contained in these reports is pub- 
lished quarterly in the Lasour GAZETTE, 

At the beginning of July the percentage of 
unemployment. among trade unions was 0:3 in 
comparison with percentages of 0-9 in April 
and 0-6 im July, a year ago. The July figure 
was based on returns received from. 2,206 
labour organizations with a total membership 
of 415,707 persons. 


Unemployment as reported by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission.—In the 
article Activities of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission appears each month a state- 
ment showing the number of claims made 
each month for unemployment insurance 
benefit. 

During June, 1944, 3,226 persons made claim 
for benefit, as compared with 4,654 in May, 
and 1,772 in June, 1943. 
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were not restored. There was a further, but 
small contraction in manufacturing as a 
whole, most of which took place in iron and 
steel, non-ferrous metals and textiles. Mining 
was also seasonally quieter than at May 1, 
but the remaining non-manufacturing indus- 
tries showed heightened activity. The greatest 
gain, of 17,750 persons, took place in con- 
struction; this increase, and those in trans- 
portation and services, were below-normal for 
June 1. The additions to the working forces 
in logging, communications and trade, on the 
other hand, were about average in extent. 
The reduction in manufacturing was slight, 
involving a loss of 0-1 per cent; it is particu- 
larly noteworthy, however, because it is only 
the second occasion in the period since 1920 
in which the trend at June 1 has been 
unfavourable. In the class of durable manu- 
factured goods, there was a decline of over 
3,000 workers; the non-durable goods indus- 
tries reported a gain of some 1,900 men and 
women, while central electric stations in- 
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creased their personnel by almost 600. 
Within the hght manufacturing group, the 
most important advances were in animal 
foods. 


Payrolls 


The firms furnishing statistics at the 
beginning of June disbursed the sum of 
$57,950,073 in salaries and wages for services 
rendered in the week preceding. ‘This 
aggregate was less by 0:1 per cent than that 
of $57,998,385 reported in the eight leading 
industries at the beginning of May. The 
decline largely resulted from the loss of 
working time occasioned by the observance 
of Victoria Day as a holiday. The per capita 
average fell from $32.26 at May 1, to $31.81 
at the beginning of June, as compared with 
$30.93 at June 1, 1943, and $28.20 at June 1, 
1942. In the years for which statistics of 
payrolls are available, reductions in _ the 
average earnings at the beginning of June 
have frequently been reported, partly due to 


TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 








Employ- 
ment 


105-0 





Ergut Lrapina INDUSTRIES 


Index Numbers of 


MANUFACTURING 





Index Numbers of 





Aggregate | Per Capita| Employ- | Aggregate Per Capita 
Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
100-0 $25-25 100-0 100-0 $25-57 
103-9 25-49 102-6 103-6 25-82 
106-9 25-69 105-2 107°3 26-06 
109-8 26-04 108-0 110-8 126-22 
113-3 26-37 110-1 115-4 26-80 
117-3 27-02 111-6 120-4 27-59 
119-4 27-32 112-1 123-1 28-15 
v4 107 a 26-13 111-4 114-3 26-32 
118-3 27-65 113-8 126-0 28-39 
119-3 27-92 116-5 129-8 28-58 
121-4 28-41 118-7 133-9 28-94 
123-8 28-59 120-4 137-0 29-19 
Wes: 28-20 122-6 137-2 28°73 
129-5 28-49 124-7 141-7 29-16 
131-6 28-62 126-4 143-2 29-08 
135-3 29-29 128-3 148-5 29-72 
137-8 29-51 129-9 152-5 30-15 
140-6 29-81 130-1 155-3 30-70 
144-0 30-06 132-0 159-7 31-17 
131-7 27-92 130-7 142-5 28-11 
139-3 29-96 132-2 157-0 30-65 
143-0 30-72 133-0 162-1 31-49 
144-1 31-14 133-5 164:3 31-81 
138-6 30-59 132-7 159-5 31-09 
143-4 30-93 133-5 163-1 31-62 
145-5 30-97 134-8 164-7 31-62 
147-5 31-06 135-5 166-2 31-77 
148-7 31-30 136-8 169-0 32-03 
150-8 31-53 137-7 171-9 32-37 
152-0 31-60 137-4 172-7 32-62 
153-4 31-61 137-4 174-0 32-86 
140-4 29-69 134°8 156-5 30-18 
148-1 31-76 135-3 170-6 32-76 
149-1 32-27 134-8 172-2 33-23 
148-6 32-37 1384-2 171-7 33-28 
146-2 32-26 132-9 168-1 32-92 
146-0 31-81 132-8 166-7 32-64 
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the 24th of May as a 
statutory holiday and partly because of 
seasonal increases in the -employment of 
casual workers and others at the lower rates 
of pay. The June 1, 1944, average was 
smaller than those at the beginning of ‘March, 
April and May, but was otherwise the highest 
in the record, commencing in 1941. Between 
June 1, 1948, and June 1, 1944, the index 
number of payrolls has risen by 1-8 per cent, 
while that of employment has fallen by 0-4 
per cent. 

When the figures of employment and pay- 
rolls in financial institutions are included, the 


the observance of 
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in the nine leading 
industries at June 1, was 1,886,238, as com- 
pared with 1,862,637 at the beginning of May. 
The weekly payroll fell from $60,109,897 at 
that date, to $60,066,354 at the beginning of 
June. The per capita average in the nine 
industries stood at $31.84, as compared with 
$32.27 at May 1, and $30.93 at June 1, 1943. 

Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading 
industrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the eight leading industrial cities, 
and gives comparisons with May 1, Bos: and 


survey shows that the total number in June 1, 1943 and 1942. 


TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at June 1, 1944, by the Co-eperating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of Such Employees, Together with Index Numbers of ge age and Payrolls as at June 1 and May 1, 1944 
and June 1, 1943 Based on June 1, 1941, as 100 p.c. 























J (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Index numbers of 
No. of |Aggregate Per Capita 
Em- Weekly Weekly Earnings at Aggregate 
Geographical and ployees | Payrolls Employment Weekly Payrolls 
Industrial Unit Réported at 2 re 
at June 1,| Junel, | June | May | June | June | June | May | June | June | June | May | June |June 
1944 1944 1,1944/1, 1944/1, 1943}1, 1942]1, 1944/1, 1944]1, 1943/1, 1942}1, 1944/1, 1944/1, 1943/1, 1942 
$ $ $ $ $ 


(a) PROVINCES 


Maritime Previnces..| 135,214) 4,070,663] 30-11) 31-88) 28-72) 25-29] 114-6) 115-9] 115-0) 109-0) 161-5) 169-5) 152-2) 130-6 
68, 80 

















Prince Ed. Island... 2,627 f 26-19] 26-86] 23-21) 22-46} 124-7} 114-9} 101-1] 99-9} 152-7] 144-3} 110-5) 105-7 
Nova Scotia... .... 81,756} 2,607,333) 31-89} 33-41] 29-91] 26-33] 117-6] 119-3} 116-4) 110-3} 167-1] 177-7] 155-8] 133-8 
New Brunswick 50, 831 1,394, 529| 27-43) 29-53) 27-05] 23-79} 115-9) 110-8] 113-9} 108-2) 152-4} 156-8} 148-3] 126-6 
Quebec... ........... 574,758 17,307,439 30-11) 30-59) 28-90) 26-44) 123-5) 121-0) 125-7) 116-2) 155-3] 154-7] 153-1) 131-0 
Ontario 741,815) 24,327,111] 32-79) 32-97) 31-98] 29-42) 112-5] 111-7) 113-0) 110-3) 136-1) 185-8) 134-0} 121-1 
Prairie Provinces..... 198,514 6,282,356 31-65) 31-82) 30-51) 28-49] 113-2) 109-9] 108-0) 107-1] 136-4) 183-5] 126-2) 117-5 
Manitobal: 4 Sho) 18. 93,032} 2,902,815) 31-20} 31-51} 30-06] 28-57) 113-6] 110-8; 109-2) 106-7) 133-6) 1381-7) 124-1} 115-7 
Saskatchewan...... 38,931} 1,191,934] 30-62] 30-43] 29-19) 27-35] 108-6} 102-5} 103-7] 103-6] 132-0] 124-6) 121-4] 114-0 
Al bertats SO 95 2 66,551} 2,187,607) 32-87) 33-05} 31-95} 29-04) 115-5) 113-2} 108-8) 110-0) 143-1) 141-3) 1382-0) 122-1 
British Columbia.... 171,189| 5,962,504) 34-83) 35-51] 35-34) 36-68} 186-1] 135-9) 139-1) 120-6) 168-7] 171-5) 176-2) 135-8 
CANADA........ 1,821, 490/57,950,073| 31-81) 32-26) 36-93} 28-20) 118-1) 116-5] 118-5] 112-3] 146-0) 146-2) 143-4) 125-3 
(b) Crr1es 
Montreal... ..6::.24.4 291,045} 9,109,995} 31-30} 31-64] 30-50] 27-56) 133-9] 133-9] 132-4) 118-2] 164-3] 166-1] 160-7] 132-2 
Quebec City.......... 38,771! 1,186,541} 30-60] 29-24] 26-17} 23-63] 163-6) 164-2} 168-6] 134-2] 241-7) 231-7| 214-8) 154-6 
Morontoy 2253 vets eek 255,107) 8,290,079] 32-50) 33-21] 31-51) 28-64] 128-2) 129-0} 126-1] 117-2] 155-8] 159-3) 149-1) 127-0 
Ottawat iets oscie.se 21,740); 606,979) 27-92) 27-78] 26-60) 24-65} 109-5) 108-2} 109-4) 104-7) 132-1) 130-0} 126-4) 113-2 
Framilton sees. 2245 58,439} 1,909,718) 32-68] 33-74] 31-77} 30-30) 110-2] 110-5} 113-9} 114-8) 130-9} 135-5} 131-5) 126-9 
Windsor} P42 acd.se00% 39,338] 1,697,191] 43-14] 36-54] 42-26) 39-98} 125-7) 125-4) 182-4) 121-4] 142-3) 120-3]-147-3) 128-2 
Winnipeg +s oP) f9s2.4% 60,810} 1,761,471} 28-97] 29-40) 28-16] 26-75} 118-1) 116-5) 111-8] 108-7) 134-9} 135-0} 124-5} 115-5 
Vancouver..... 6.544: 87,261} 2,933,375] 33-62} 34-33) 34-41] 30-08} 171-6] 171-2] 169-3) 189-3} 220-7} 224-9} 225-2) 163-8 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing......... 1,167, 907/38, 125,603] 32-64) 32-92) 31-62] 28-73}. 1382-8] 132-9] 133-5} 122-6] 166-7) 168-1] 163-1] 137-2 
Durable Goods!.... 646, 902/23, 130,297) 35-76] 35-88] 34-74] 31-87) 151-5} 152-1] 154-6} 131-3] 193-3] 194-8} 192-8) 150-7 
Non-Durable Goods| 503, 183/14,331,573] 28-48} 28-93] 27-29] 25-10} 116-0} 115-6) 114-0} 114-9} 139-4] 141-0] 182-0} 123-6 
Electric Light and 
Power OP a. sch 17,822) 663,733] 37-24] 37-47) 35-69) 34-31; 938-4) 90-5} 93-6] 96-9] 107-9] 105-1) 103-6} 103-4 
DOr Ping ase snc mss 52,600) 1,383,791] 26-31] 28-97} 24-58) 20-65} 111-1) 102-6} 92-8] 106-8} 149-2] 151-7] 117-2} 118-0 
Mining: OE EP 4 8% 71,794) 2,688,386] 37-45] 39-25) 36-35] 34-47| 86-3} 87-7) 88-1] 97-7] 102-5} 109-1} 101-9] 108-7 
Communications...... 28,800} 900,653] 31-27) 30-97) 29-37] 28-01} 110-9} 109-2] 106-6] 106-9] 128-0} 124-8} 115-5} 110-4 
Transportation........ 154,787| 5,712,657] 36-92] 37-30] 36-06) 34-64] 123-4) 121-9} 115-7] 107-3} 148-0) 142-7] 131-6) 117-4 
Construction and 
Maintenance........ 127,756] 3,714,903) 29-08] 29-73] 29-54) 25-33) 72-6] 62-5) 90-5} 88-4! 92-5} 81-5} 117-5} 101-5 
Services. iG)... 6.5. 8 45,934) 890,963) 19-40) 19-65) 18-53] 17-17) 118-3] 117-4} 112-3] 105-7) 140-9] 141-9} 130-1] 113-6 
ANSE olay AAA Ape aren 171,962) 4,533,117] 26-36] 26-42} 25-31) 24-05) 102-9) 102-3] 96-0} 98-0} 115-7} 115-3} 106-4} 104-1 
Eight Leading iIn- 
dustries......... 1,821, 490|57,950,073| 31-81) 32-26) 30-93) 28-20] 118-1) 116-5) 118-5) 112-3) 146-0) 146-2) 143-4) 125-3 
RINance. eenheck’ 3h.) 64,748} 2,116,281} 32-68) 32-60) 31-07] 30-19] 108-0} 108-0) 105-6] 105-8) 122-6) 122-3) 114-0] 110-9 
YTotal—Nine Leading 
Industries......... 1,886, 238/60,066,354| 31-84) 32-27) 30-93) 28-27) 117-6) 116-1) 117-9) 112-0) 145-1) 145-2) 142-1) 124-7 





1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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Table IV indicates that in the three-year 


period for which payroll data are now avail- 
able, the number of persons in recorded 
employment in the eight leading industrial 
groups has shown an increase of 18-1 per 
cent, while the aggregate weekly earnings of 
these workers are higher by 46 per cent. 
Including finance, the gain in employment 
from June 1, 1941, to June 1, 1944, amounted 
to 17-6 per cent, and that in payrolls, to 45:1 
per cent. The explanation previously given 
for the much greater rise in the salaries and 
wages than in the numbers employed may 
again be stated:—(1) the concentration of 
workers in the heavy manufacturing indus- 
tries, where rates of pay are above the 
average and, in addition, there has been a 
considerable amount of overtime work; (2) 
the payment of cost-of-living bonuses to the 
majority of workers; the rates at which these 
allowances were calculated were increased on 
more than one occasion before their incor- 
poration in the basic wage rates as from 
February 15, 1944, and (3) the progressive 
up-grading of employees as they gain experi- 
ence in their work. In an impértant number 
of cases, higher wage-rates have also been 
granted. 
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The influence of the war has resulted in 
particularly marked expansion in employment 
and payrolls in factories, in which the rate 
of acceleration during the period of observa- 
tion has-been decidedly greater than in the 
non-manufacturing industries; the index of 
employment in the former has risen by 32-8 
per cent from June 1, 1941, and that of 
payrolls has advanced by 66-7 per cent, 
proportions decidedly exceeding those else- 
where given for the eight leading industries. 
The factors stated above as influencing the 
general trends have had an even greater effect 
in the case of manufacturing. 

In spite of recently-indicated contractions 
in the durable goods industries, the growth 
in employment and payrolls in that division 
has been outstandingly large in the months 
for which data are available; in this class, 
the index of employment shows a gain of 
51-5 per cent, accompanied by an increase of 
93-3 per cent in the salaries and wages 
distributed between June 1, 1941, and June 1, 
1944. In the non-durable goods, the index 
number of employment at the date under 
review was higher by 16 per cent than that 
indicated at June 1, 1941, since when there 
has been an increase of 39:4 per cent in 


TABLE II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision. ) 
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June: #1, 1942). 32... 171-7 166-1 107-0 185-2 145-9 
Fans 2 Gh94sinea.. 181-2 175-3 108-3 195-5 153°7 
ie: 
Jani 1), 11944¢ 2m. 185-7 186-3 128-0 196-9 176°4 
EDL Tee! Peel. 183-2 177-1 126-8 189-9 163-9 
Mar. Peer. AOR: 181-7 175-1 132-7 190-6 157-9 
ASE aeN LIRA E BA ce she 180-5 177°3 140-5 190-7 162-4 
Maine TERE te 178-2 176-6 123-1 | 200-3 149-5 
June, tl WEL ea. . 180-5 178-2 133-6 197-4 156-4 
Relative weight of 
employment by 
Provinces and 
Economie Areas 
as at June 1, 1941.| 100-0 7-4 -1 4-5 2-8 
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113-6 | 118-8] 99-3 | 97-4] 103-9] 99-4] 112-2 
120-4} 112-5] 97-0} 93-7] 100-2] 100-1 105-4 
121-0 | 113-6 | 101-0] 95-6} 105-1 | 106-4 106-6 
123-0 | 126-6 | 107-4} 102-9 | 113-0] 110-8 112-0 
157-3 | 161-9 | 128-3 | 124-7 |. 127-4] 134-5] 184-9 
182-8 | 178-5 | 137-4 | 133-0 | 132-0 | 147-9 161-9 
197-8 | 182-9 | 188-5 | 136-2] 132-1 | 146-4 187-6 
201-3 | 185-4 | 149-5 | 141-6] 137-5] 169-7 | 190-2 
198-5 | 184-8 | 145-1 | 139-6 | 129-5] 163-8 188-0 
197-1 | 183-9 | 142-3 | 136-9 | 129-0} 159-4] 186-3 
194-2 | 182-9 | 142-6 | 139-2 | 130-3 | 156-0] 184-7 
190-4 | 180-8 | 141-0 | 138-2] 130-6] 152-2 183-3 
194-3 | 182-1 | 145-2] 141-6] 138-3] 155-3 183-6 
31-6 | 40-7 10-9 5-1 2-1 3-7 9-4 
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Norz.—The “Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=109) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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i Industries 1Relative June 1 May 1 June 1 June 1 June 1 
Weight 1944 1944 1943 1942 1941 

PVE ATREST AC CEERANRG oor oe oe Negeicet ee het oxtos a a5 » aici 64-1 223-1 223-2 224-2 205-9 168- .0 
Animal products—edible................0006- 2-5 226-1 215-0 184-9 174-9 172-9 
Burancdiprod ucts seers. Waeiees see foekc ins +2 125-9 127-8 127-1 123-2 123-6 
Meg Mer AN GsDLOMUCISs. css 5 «cies siecse eae 6 c's: 1-6 137-1 139-3 140-6 138-7 137-0 
prbootwand shoes) 135 2 AT. Sh. ee 1-0 126-3 127-2 126-4 128-6 131-0 
Eunaberiand! products.ty cm... Sees oh bak octets 3-6 120-9 115-7 117°3 120-2 120-9 
Rough and dressed lumber 1-9 99-2 92-2 98-4 109-9 115-7 
HUUTDItULe. Se eae. ene oh cathe weal “6 * 125:3 123-3 106-6 111-6 111-9 
Other lumber products...........0...000005 1-] 198-3 196-7 198-2 166-9 148-5 
REMAN sis COMIRION GR oe ators « cle aS ees Gass ae °3 28-8 29-3 51-2 38-7 39-2 
Plant iproducts-edible:ieict...schitean . sticeele es 2-7 152-8 151-3 138-1 137-2 133-8 
Bulprand, PApCr products cass socs0.00c sous view wees 4-6 134-6 133-3 129-2 133-4 128-3 
Pulp and (papennini... Sista ceslth . eee. 2-0 122-5 118-9 120-2 125-6 120-5 
PAneLsrOd UChS £48 ech ieeine Sheed: spree “9 204-7 206-8 189-2 189-0 167-3 
PLM UNG aid PUDIISMINE 6. cc cain acces cols ¢ 1-7 126-9 127-3 120-5 124-5 125-2 
Rubber products. Aoi 40 TSR. Tee: 28.2 1-1 164-4 163-7 126-7 126-1 134-6 
sextulesprodtcts® . 8s cu. bass woh ss xcsoomenne sts 7:5 157-5 159-7 161-5 168-9 159-4 
Warexdyarmand cloune. ssc hee ok 2°6 156-5 159-0 161-5 176-8 169-9 
, Cottomyannandccloth. 223i... os 8.3263. - 1-2 110-1 112-2 119-8 128-9 125-8 
4 Woollen’ yarn-and cloth. 20... <2, 500d > vas “7 167-0 170-2 171-7 203 °3 186-3 
Artificial silk and silk goods.............. 6 595-5 600-7 552-5 581-0 585-6 
Hosiery and knit goods... ..cceek..seeseees 1-3 148-7 150-0 143-5 144-4 143-0 
| Garments and personal furnishings.......... 2-7 159-3 160-7 167-9 172-7 155-6 
Othertextile products ix... 2iie. Bee aae 9 169-1 173-9 169-5 172-8 166-0 
MENG NLC CONE SER scree iste each esis even Sores 6 125-5 130-8 bE) lc ©. 0 107-0 
4 Beverages 5: 6 tt4s ces: covlack Tas. wieews “7 241-4 236-3 211-8 235-5 205-6 
Chemicals and allied products................ 4-1 593-8 588-5 676-1 680-7 346-7 
| Clay, glass and stone products 8 136-6 136-6 131-5 133-6 133-3 
Hlectrie licht andapower. «aus. ond dee wdoew a 1-0 140-0 135-6 140-3 145-3 149-9 
FULSCUnICaly BD PATH DUSa ast ta tears Calc oe aar eer « aleteseueioes 2°7 828-9 329-9 296-2 254-4 213-1 
Treniandsteslproducts2.c.... la. slide aslocene 24°8 330-7 334-2 341-2 281°8 199-0 
| Crude, rolled and forged products........... 1-9 247-9 249-3 262-3 245-4 211-2 
; Machinery (other than vehicles)............ 1-3 220-6 222-6 247-6 253-4 225-2 
Agricultural implements.............cseeee0 “5 122-1 121-7 134-2 138-5 107-9 
Land vehicles and aircraft...............00:. 10-5 302-4 305°5 285-3 236-2 179-8 
Utomo bllessand Harts. : oc. cie cons cee coe 2°3 282-7 286-5 306-7 284-3 256°5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............. 3-9 1, 625-3 1, 653-0 1,517-9 973-8 420-6 
Heating applancest sek. Aa. .eke aes 3 164-1 164-3 167-4 155-6 158-4 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)............ 1-3 329-1 328-3 316-9 291-4 226-2 
Foundry and machine shop products........ 7 260-1 267-6 262-1 281-3 232-3 
Other iron and steel products............... 4-4 379°5 383-4 449-2 379-2 214-8 
Non-ferrous metal products.............see0-- 3-6 453-9 454-3 483-1 390-8 293-0 
Non-metallic mineral products................ 9 211-4 207-5 205-1 196-9 179-7 
Miscellancouss§.acac Bend. castt «aa buries b 1-1 372-4 371-6 363-9 341-4 205-5 
MOESLIStr naa ot cater Rack see cree: 2-9 175-9 162-4 146-9 169-0 158-3 
Mining SAN... 298 BARB... BAS 3-9 152-9 153-4 136-2 173-1 177-2 
CRE ROR Ph ee ee, See ee be 1-4 94-8 97-0 89-0 92-2 91-5 
MIGUAITICKOLES tees ce cert ot te ea re eins tie nes Gene 1-9 273°3 283-3 303-2 357-3 372-1 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 6 162-2 156-7 158-0 161-6 161-0 
Communications..................c ccc e ew eees 1-6 107-8 106-1 103-6 103-9 97-2 
UOIELEADNIS conc eee ce ec ST eee eT Ns rete 4 128-8 128-2 131-5 120-4 115-5 
Hhelephones sing. etes Ge 1-2 102-1 100-1 96-0 99-3 92-2 
TANS DOREACION 62459 cotaeys is ore ieig so she esas ose 8-5 122-4 120-9 114-8 106-4 99-2 
Street railways and cartage.............000085 2°5 185-4 182-0 166-5 152-9 146-5 
Steamasrall way se spe seuss, eld teehordcnaaeenes't «ae 4-6 106-0 105-1 102-3 94-7 86-2 
Shipping and stevedoring...............2.000 1-4 111-7 110-3 102-8 98-3 94-9 
Construction and Maintemance.............. 7-0 101-3 87-2 126-3 123-3 139-5 
Baring = slic ha. ccgth ssh i Xns $5 ete aw Re 2-0 86-2 §3-9 157-0 138-9 141-1 
PUR WA ec er accents come cae 2°9 132-1 99-8 131-3 135-3 180-3 
Railway is. ie. Bia eo SEP ETS. BF oe 2-1 88-1 78-9 90-7 96-7 100-9 
SS CINICOS or: | 4, as oy caeat cet: Ades wahs Mateos 2-5 202-2 200-7 192-0 180-6 170-9 
Hotels'and restaurants .t..dscccteet ects ce 1-6 199-7 197-8 188-2 173-2 163-6 
Personal (chiefly laundries)................00. 9 206-6 205-6 198-4 193-6 183-6 
FTA G23 ee She satan os bate Acie cote alates tats of oiled od elese 9-5 161-3 160-4 150-6 153-7 156-8 
UCC. SSeS ORAM SRR OS tered 7-1 168-6 167-7 157-9 160-9 164-6 
Wholesales cette seks + eteee elaties aide: 2-4 142-7 142-1 131-8 134-3 136-2 
Eight Leading Industries............:........ 109-0 180-5 178-2 181-2 171-7 152-9 
Bimanceysn) , p2eIIe . PRE AR TATE, ove aecde 125-4 125-4 122-6 122-8 116-1 
Banks.and trust Companies Aya. «bere c's ch! Palyente « Sasies 129-8 129-9 126-7 125-7 111-3 
Brokerage: and stock markeisacsseaesid bees ces «ledoaseac oes « 136-3 136-1 111-9 108-6 123-3 
ATMBUPANCO IA. «cant Uics =. Le RD « RRR eel Mole oahthtc ete 118-7 118-7 117-8 119-6 122-3 
Total—Nine Leading Industries..............].........66- 177-8 175-6 178-3 169-3 155-4 








1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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the payrolls disbursed by the co-operating 
establishments. . 

In regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must again be pointed 
out that the sex distribution of such persons 
is an important factor, frequently associated 
with variations in the age groups. In general, 
the female workers tend to belong to the 
younger age classes, in which the earnings 
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are naturally lower than among those of 
greater experience. The matter of short-time 
or over-time may also considerably influence 
the reported aggregates and averages, which 
likewise reflect variations in the extent to 
which casual labour is used; the degree of 
skill generally required of workers in the 
industry is of course also an _ extremely 
important factor. 


Report on Employment Conditions for July, 1944 


HE following abstract of regional sum- 

maries of reports from Employment and 
Selective Service Offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission indicates that employ- 
ment conditions across Canada at the end of 
July were as follows: 


Maritime Region 


Agriculture—The haying season is at its 
height throughout the maritime provinces, with 
a resultant serious shortage of experienced 
farm workers. Inexperienced helpers—boys, 
women and children are working long hours in 
the fields, and with their aid it is hoped that 
the crop will be harvested satisfactorily, 
although it is estimated that it will be approxi- 
mately 25 per cent under last year’s yield. 

Prince Edward Island is the most hard- 
pressed of the maritime provinces at present, 
with the labour shortage accentuated by the 
fact that in spite of the lower prices prevailing 
- this season the fishermen who were expected 
to help out with the haying are sticking to 
their boats. In the past fortnight the Char- 
lottetown office has made a special effort to 
fill some 120 orders, and as a result of com- 
pulsory transfer and direction of all applicants 
to the land, has succeeded in placing 84. 
The Summerside office reports similar difficulty 
in procuring much-needed assistance. Favour- 
able weather has eased the situation somewhat, 
but unless outside help is available, it is feared 
that a large portion of the crop may not be 
harvested. ; 

On the mainland the labour outlook is more 
encouraging, although Woodstock reports that 
while the haying is well advanced, through the 
assistance of students and girls from town, 
farmers in the vicinity are increasingly worried 
over the later potato and grain crops. 


Logging —Until the haying is completed, 
logging operations are practically at a stand- 
still. However, Halifax reports that choppers 
are still urgently needed on the Upper Mus- 


quodoboit, and with driving operations re- 
sumed in New Brunswick contractors in the 
Campbellton area expect that the cut will 
be as good as last year, in spite of the existing 
shortage of loggers. In the vicinity of New- 
castle the demand for pulpwood cutters is 
continuingly. heavy, and one large operator 
in the Bathurst area requires an additional 
225 men. 


Coal Mining—tThere is little change in the 
manpower situation in the region’s coal mines. 
Sydney reports that the shortage of skilled 
miners persists, and at New Glasgow orders 
are on hand for 78 miners and 35 mine workers. 
An anticipated increase in production in 
Minto collieries is materializing as stripping 
operations proceed. 


Manufacturing—In the manufacturing field, 
the fish processing plants and sawmills of the 
region continue to make a_ considerable 
seasonal demand on the labour force, but the 
requirements of both industries are less than 
a few weeks earlier, although no easier to 
satisfy. The textile plants, too, are experi- 
encing difficulty in filling their female labour 
requirements. 

Maritime shipyards, while not so exigent 
in their call for workers, are still in need of 
additional manpower. The two large ship- 
building companies at Bridgewater have had 
few applicants from their orders in clearance 
through the Maritimes, Quebec and Ontario, 
and are further handicapped by the fact that 
many carpenters and labourers have gone 
home for the haying. The requirements of 
H.M.C. Dockyard have dropped during the 
past month, and about 50 skilled workmen 
of all types would satisfy their needs for 
the time being, in addition to 35 unskilled 
labourers at the Bedford Magazine and Naval 
Stores. The Halifax Shipyards, with skilled 
tradesmen of many kinds required for new 
construction, are receiving some of these from 
Toronto, but have been advised that the 
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workers expected from the Quebec region 
will not be available. 
Construction—Wherever construction is in 
progress, a definite lack of carpenters, brick- 
layers, painters and skilled building labourers 
is noted and contracts are falling behind 
schedule as a result. Carpenters and labourers 
are still required for the airport at Debert, 
and approximately 30 building tradesmen are 
needed for paving work at the naval base at 
Digby. In Halifax, rock drillers and labourers 
are called for, both for the construction of 
the new hospital and other projects) and car- 
penters and labourers are needed for the 
erection of the new K. of C. Service Hut, for 
which a further demand is expected later. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculture—The concensus of report in- 
dicates that, on the whole, Quebec is suffering 
less than other parts of the Dominion insofar 
as agriculture is concerned. Haying is almost 
finished, except in the northerly Lake St. 
John district, where temporary permits of 
farmers in industry have been extended 
another 15 days. Ste. Anne de Bellevue, St. 
Jerome and Campbell’s Bay record a shortage 
of farm labour which cannot be met, and 
Coaticook, Valleyfield and St. Hyacinthe are 
similarly handicapped, while the Quebec office 
reports that durimg the past fortnight more 
than 50 soldiers on leave have been placed 
on neighbouring farms. 


Logging—The continued dry weather is 
holding up logging operations in many parts 
of the region, and the dearth of necessary bush- 
workers is still noticeable. The exodus of 
agricultural workers from the logging camps 
is aggravating the current shortage, and some 
companies lack even sufficient men for neces- 
sary repairs and improvements. Chicoutimi 
is calling for 400 more bushmen to continue 
spring cutting and fiver improvements, 
Rouyn requires 170, and Quebec and LaTuque 
are similarly needy. In the St. Joseph d’Alma 
area the river drive is almost over, and a con- 
siderable number of those released are return- 
ing to the bush to cut pulpwood. 

July 22 was the expiry date for the issuance 
of exit permits for work in the American 
lumber camps. Megantic reports that some 
250 permits were issued from that office, 
another 160 were given out at Riviere du 
Loup and still others at Coaticook. Indica- 
tions were that the American companies would 
fill their quotas. 

Mining.—There is little new development to 
report in the labour situation of the region’s 
mines. In the Rouyn area approximately 400 
men are needed for the base metal mines, but 
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only 16 for the gold operations: some 70 
diamond drill runners and 76 helpers are also 
required for the prospecting program now 
being carried on. Operations in the Val d’Or 
district, too, are short of the necessary 
workers. 

From Campbell’s Bay comes the report of 
many placements in the local zinc ‘mines 
during the past fortnight, and the expectation 
of many more being engaged in the near 
future, but there has been a lay-off of some 
proportions at the Quyon melybdenum work- 
ings. The contract for the sinking of a new 
shaft and the erection of a bunkhouse for 
some 200 men has been awarded at Asbestos: 
men in the company’s mills have been placed 
on an 8-hour, 5-day week, and will be 
employed on the new construction on the 
sixth day of each week. 


Manufacturing—The Montreal office reports 
that all the basic manufacturing industries in 
the city are in great need of extra labour. 
There has been no improvement in the pack- 
ing plant situation, and employers have been 
asked to study means of putting a stop to 
labour turnover. 

The textile and garment industries through- 
out the province continue to carry on with a 
minimum of staff. Girls and experienced sew- 
ing machine operators are needed in the Farn- 
ham plants, and at Granby 52 men and 50 
women are called for. Experienced workers 
for the silk mill at Louiseville are in great 
demand and, in addition to 20 women who 
started to work recently in the boys’ clothing 
factory another 20 will be needed soon. 

In Quebec City, the shoe factories are call- 
ing for skilled workers, and have also some 
vacancies for women. Some 150 women have 
been referred to the Arsenal during the past 
fortnight and another 50 are requested. In 
Valleyfield the cotton textile plants are work- 
ing a five-day week for the summer months. 

At the height of the agricultural season, the 
cannery at St. Hyacinthe is in full swing of 
pea and bean canning. Its present orders total 
100 women, who will be difficult to procure, 
and it is probable that the demand will have 
to be filled by students and women wanting 
temporary work. 

In Three Rivers employment conditions are 
much more encouraging than earlier in the 
year. A training class of 60 has been organized 
under the Youth Training program, to pro- 
vide machine operators for a steel plant, and 
when these workers are ready the company 
will require some 200 helpers. The demand 
for female labour in Three Rivers has also 
increased greatly and it is hard’to find girls 
of 18 and upwards to work on uniforms. 

The province’s shell program continues to 
call for a large number of workers. One plant 
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at Three Rivers is commencing the operations 
of a department for the manufacture of cart- 
ridge containers, to employ about 75 people, 
and another at Ste. Therese is organizing a 
recruiting campaign to secure 300 girls. The 
shipyards of the Quebec region are slowing 
down on their shipbuilding programs, but as 
yet no lay-off of employees has occurred. 
One lay-off is in progress at Beauharnois, 
where the St. Laurent Alloys and Metals, 
Limited, is releasing about 100 men, some of 
whom will be placed in the aluminum plants. 
Construction—There has been no lessening 
in the manpower needs of construction during 
the past month and the demand. for building 
tradesmen still far exceeds the supply. In all 
parts of the province road and bridge building 
is retarded by the loss of agricultural workers, 
who are busy with the haying. In Montreal, 
building construction is unchangingly short of 
labour. . 
Ontario Region 


Agriculture —As the summer advances agri- 
culture is increasing its already heavy demands 
on Ontario’s labour force. In all parts of the 
province there is a shortage for the haying, 
and recourse has been taken to whatever aid 
may be at hand in the various localities. 
Farm Commando workers engaged on a part- 
time basis are helping out where the need is 
pressing, and prisoners of war, conscientious 
objectors and western labour are also proving 
invaluable. Cobourg reports that men from 
the factories and soldiers on furlough have 
been pressed into service, and some workers 
in Kingston industries are obtaining four to 
six weeks’ leave to go home for the harvest. 

In the fruit belt, students are hoeing, pick- 
ing and carrying on other light duties, releas- 
ing more experienced agriculturists for jobs 
requiring greater strength and skill. In the 
neighbourhood of Chatham an intensive cam- 
paign is being conducted to enlist from 150 to 
200 students for the huge tomato crop grown 
under cannery contract, and Belleville is en- 
deavouring to secure tomato pickers from four 
local factories closing for holidays from 
August 6 to 12. The completion of cherry 
picking and peach thinning in the St. Cathar- 
ines area has brought about a temporary 
slacking off on the fruit farms. 

Logging —Labour needs in the logging indus- 
try have become subordinate to those of agri- 
culture for the time being, and many farmers 
have left the bush to return home for the 
harvest. In the vicinity of Sault Ste. Marie, 
paper mills at Hornepayne are calling for 
another 200 pulpcutters, and approximately 
1,000 pulpcutters and 25 drivers are needed for 
another company, but little hope of procuring 
these loggers is entertained, in spite of every 
effort to fill the orders. : 
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Mining—No change of any moment has 
occurred in the labour conditions of the 
region’s mines, which continue to suffer from 
an inadequate supply of miners and labourers 
alike. 


Manufacturing —The manufacturing indus- 
tries are still seriously short of heavy labour, 


for foundries and implement factories alike. 


The call for many hundred additional workers 
on Canada’s shell production program is simi- 
larly urgent. In Hamilton, approximately 450 
women are needed for this work: all part-time 
requirements have been met, and straight time 
shifts have been agreed on for permanent 
employees, in order to facilitate employment 
expansion. At Nobel, women are being taken 
on at the rate of about 25 weekly on an order 
for 500 shell workers, and in Welland one 
employer requires at least another 100 female . 
workers to fill out three shifts. In one Inger- 
soll plant an increased order for shell parts 
necessitates the employment of 60 more men 
and 30 women. | 

With the completion of the summer vaca- 
tion, the demand for skilled male labour has 
increased in practically every manufacturing 
centre. The Belleville office reports that the 
chief bottleneck at present is the lack of 
foundry labourers and skilled moulders, the 
latter almost impossible to procure. In Brant- 
ford the demand for iron and steel workers 
has mounted steadily in the past fortnight, 
with all types of skilled tradesmen needed. 
immediately: The large implement plants are 
willing to take on trainees for moulders, but 
are meeting with little success in obtaining 
labour of this sort. London and Toronto 
report that the manpower situation has eased 
somewhat, but there is a continuing demand 
from Kingston and New Toronto, Oshawa and 
St. Thomas. 

The needs of the Ontario textile plants 
remain unfilled. Cornwall and Dunnville 
record an unsatisfied demand for men and 
women alike, while in Brantford some 55 males 
and 202 females are required, with placements 
very slow and few women available. In 
Hamilton the need for experienced and trainee 
textile employees still tops the list. Welland, 
Peterborough and St. Catharines share in the 
universal dearth of workers for the textile 
industry. 

On July 14, the Huron County Elementary 
Flying Training School became Aircraft Hold- 
ing Unit No. 102 and an order for some 30 to 
40 civilian employees, placed. with the 
Goderich office during the past week, is absorb- 
ing all employees unplaced after the final lay- 
off at the station. At Windsor the 253 male 
workers out of the total of 520 laid off this 
month by the Canadian Motor Lamp Com- 
pany have all been interviewed and a large 
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number are already absorbed in other essen- 
tial industries, while others are taking a week’s 
vacation before accepting other jobs. Of the 
377 women laid off by the company only 139 
have reported in search of employment since 
July 18, and of these 32 have been placed, 
while 21 employees of the Inspection Board 
have been transferred to other localities. 

Constructton.—The general demand for con- 
struction labour continues unchanged. In 
almost every part of the province municipal 
paving contracts and local construction are 
being held up by the scarcity of labour of all 
sorts. In Brantford 100 carpenters and 25 
labourers are needed for the erection of 100 
dwellings under Wartime Housing, and the 
erection of 200 homes for soldiers’ families in 
Windsor is handicapped by the lack of the 
same type of labour. New Toronto reports 
that only enough construction labour is avail- 
able to fill about 10 per cent of the current 
demands, and the shortage in the Windsor 
area is hampering alterations of local war 
plants and a new addition to the Canadian 
Driving and Maintenance School. 


Prairie Region 


Agriculture—With haying well under way 
except in areas affected by a recent heavy 
rainfall, prairie farmers are making their plans 
for the agricultural help which will be so 
greatly needed for the coming harvest. The 
labour outlook for that important season is 
not encouraging, but every effort is being made 
to meet the emergency and in many districts 
local committees are being formed and co- 
operative movements are on foot to organize 
the securing of farm workers. 


In the Fort Frances area excessively heavy 
rains have hampered operations, retarding the 
placement and referral of helpers. Plans are 
going forward to meet the farmers’ require- 
ments and quite a number of (Air Force 
personnel have already obtained leave to work 
on the various farms through the district. 


Farther west, North Battleford reports that 
orders are piling up, and a farm labour com- 
mittee has started an organized campaign for 
harvest helpers. Swift Current, too, has 
appointed local and zone secretaries. It is 
estimated that some 500 men wil be required 
in the Swift Current area alone, and Saskatoon 
also needs a great number to handle the hay 
and fodder crop, which is one of the heaviest 
in the history of Saskatchewan. Regina’s 
immediate needs include 50 tractor and com- 
bine men, 8 married couples and 20 general 
labourers, all of whom are difficult to procure, 
and a similar shortage exists in other parts of 
the province. 
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The Edmonton office reports -that while 
present orders stand at 50 farm workers, three 
times that number could be placed if avail- 
able. Some relief has been given through the 
assistance of students. In the Calgary area an 
increase in applicants during the past fort- 
night has reduced live orders to 35, an 
unusually low total for this season, but 
Blairmore is still pressing in its call for hay- 
makers and experienced irrigation men are 
greatly needed in the vicinity of Lethbridge. 


Logging—The manpower needs of the log- 
ging industry are reasonably well filled for the 
time being, and some employers report them- 
selves so well satisfied with the services of 


- prisoners of war in the camps that they pro- 


pose to use more of them next winter if 
available. In the Fort Frances area driving 
operations for both saw logs and pulpwood 
are almost completed. There: has been no 
shortage of drivers as yet, but unfilled orders 
for the logging and pulpwood camps remain 
at 300. The greatest manpower shortage, as 
always, exists in the Lakehead district, where 
3,506 pulpcutters and other bushworkers are 
needed. , ; 


Coal Mintng—The shortage of manpower 
in the region’s coal mines has not lessened 
during the past two weeks. Certified miners 
and skilled underground mine labourers are 
at a premium, and the necessity of releasing 
a considerable number on account of physical 
disability is increasing the need. Lethbridge, 
Red Deer and Edmonton are particularly 
exigent in their call for additional miners: all 
are far short of the quota required for satis- 
factory production. 


Base Metal Mining—Referrals to the base 
metal mines of the prairie region have shown 
a decided increase through the addition of 
students and school teachers on vacation. 
The Port Arthur office has orders for 182 
muckers and all the northern gold mines are 
calling for labour of practically every type, but 
Indians are relieving the need somewhat. The 
Flin Flon office reports new orders during the 
past week for surface, mill and underground 
labour. A considerable number of women are 
working in the zinc operations in that area, 
thus relieving the shortage of male labour. 
From Fort Frances comes the report that 
requests from the Steep Rock Iron Mines have 
been greatly reduced, and operations there 
have reached a point where some men are 
being released. 


Manufacturing—There has been no notice- 
able abatement of the manufacturing indus- 
try’s demand for heavy labour in the past 
month. Winnipeg, Edmonton and Calgary in 
particular are suffering from this labour lack. 
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Calgary, which reports the placing of approxi- 
mately 500 students during the past fortnight 
(400 in high priority manufacturing and con- 
struction), states that employers are willing 
to accept these youths wherever the work is 
not too heavy for them. 

In Calgary the packing plants are sufficiently 
staffed for the time being, and Edmonton 
plants, too, while still requiring extra workers, 
are in a much better labour position than 
earlier in the summer. In the latter city two 
large establishments, in conjunction with the 
War Emergency Training program, have insti- 
tuted schools for training youths in the pack- 
ing industry and the local office is now select- 
ing, from the province at large, 15 young men 
for each plant. At Prince Albert the industry 
is not so fortunate, and the labour situation 
will probably be grave from now until the end 
of the harvest. 

As a result of a decrease in separations 
during the past month, the aircraft plant at 
Fort William has succeeded in enlarging its 
payroll to 7,000 workers, and the saturation 
point has almost been reached in the provision 
of local accommodation. The specimen shell 
submitted by another Lakehead.company has 
been approved by the Inspection Board, and 
machines and assembly lines are being cleared 
for production. 


Construction.—Although the supply of con- 
struction labourers has been exhausted, there 
is no general shortage of building tradesmen 
throughout the prairies. Port Arthur is in 
greatest need of unavailable labour, and build- 
ing contracts in the area face mounting short- 
ages of job labourers. A new note in building 
labour is struck at Winnipeg, where one con- 
tractor 1s asking for two women as construc- 
tion labourers on repairs. 


Transportatton—Shortage of transportation 
labour seems to be greater in the prairie 
region than in any other part of the Dominion. 
While the demand is being partially met by 
students, these are not physically capable of 
badly-needed track maintenance labour, and 
there also exists a definite shortage of machin- 
ists, boilermakers and roundhouse helpers for 
the railways, with little prospect of procuring 
them. In the Port Arthur area alone there are 
437 vacancies for transportation workers and 
Edmonton reports that orders for train gangs 
remain at 350. In Calgary, 26 students have 
been taken on as section hands, 18 women as 
engine wipers and another 10 as car cleaners. 


Pacific Region 


Agriculture —Farm labour demands are still 
being satisfactorily met in British Columbia. 
Fruit, vegetable and orchard work is going 
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forward in all parts of the province with the 
assistance of women, students, neighbouring 
townspeople and soldiers on short leave as well 
as during the evenings. Loggers idle on ac-: 
count of the fire hazard are also helping out, 
and helpers from the prairies have been 
brought in under the auspices of the Emergency 
Farm Labour Service. 


In the vicinity of Chilliwack some women 
are working in the hop yards, and Japanese 
women from the district have been transferred 
to various agricultural jobs on farms and 
fruit ranches in other parts of the region, and 
in Ontario. Vancouver and New Westminster 
find the lack of dairy hands a constant prob- 
lem, but some relief has been assured by: plac- 
ing high school boys during their vacation. 
There has also been a slight increase in the 
general demand for farm hands in the Victoria 
area, but no interest is shown by the type of 
applicants usually engaged for this sort of 
employment. There is also some difficulty in 
meeting the requirements of the small fruit 
growers on the Island, but no emergency 
exists. 


Logging—With the sole exception of the 
Nelson area, the logging industry) throughout 
British Columbia is very short of every type 
of bushworker and clearance orders through- 
out the region and the prairies have brought 
few applicants. While Nelson, too, has still a 
considerable number of vacancies, the Douk- 
hobors are returning from their haying and 
other farm duties. 

Practically all logging operations through- 
out the province have been closed down tem- 
porarily on account of fire hazard, but this 
respite will be brief and the reopening of the 
camps in a short time will accentuate the 
labour demand. Cranbrook and Kamloops 
are suffering from the absence of farmers busy 
with the haying, and Vancouver has orders on 
file for approximately 1,000 bushmen, including 
every class of logging labour, but fallers and 
buckers, chokermen and riggers in particular. 
In the far north, Prince Rupert is also handi- 
capped by the insufficiency of its logging man- 
power supply. 

On Vancouver Island, Government orders 
have reduced operations in the Duncan area 
to morning shifts during the dry season, and 
one company has closed down several of its 
camps entirely, as some 50,000,000 or 60,000,000 
feet of logs are in the lake awaiting cutting. 
At Port. Alberni, where all operations are in 
abeyance, bushmen are being placed for the 
time being with the Municipal Works Depart- 
ment and similar projects. Victoria reports 
that improved weather conditions now make 
it possible for crews to return to the woods 
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but the heavy demand is only slightly relieved 
by the placing of students. 

Sawmills—The needs of British Columbia 
sawmills are correspondingly heavy. Van- 
couver alone reports that the pulp and saw- 
mills in that area require 600 men, mostly in 
the heavy and unskilled labour category, and 
no skilled workers are available locally. New 
Westminster’s already heavy demands for ex- 
perienced hands have been stepped up by large 
orders placed locally for the manufacture of 
ammunition boxes. The Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply has asked for increased pro- 
duction, and consequently, cut-off sawyers, rip 
sawyers and factory resaw men are greatly 
needed but are unprocurable in the area. 


Coal Mining —Although certified miners can 
be absorbed into the coal mines of British 
Columbia at any time, there is no pressing 
labour need for the time being, except in the 
Courtenay area, where some 100 miners are 
required, and the shortage of manpower has 
resulted in serious depletion of coal reserves. 


Base Metal Mining—The labour demand in 
the base metal mines is continuingly heavy 
and while surface requirements are fairly well 
met, experienced underground workers are 
badly needed and difficult to obtain. Some 
100 experienced and another 100 inexperienced 
underground workers could be used on opera- 
tions at Kimberley. Although some relief has 
been given by transfers from the mercury mine 
at Pinchi Lake, the number of terminations of 
employment for health reasons leaves the 
total requirements unchanged, and the com- 
pany is prepared to accept any applicants be- 
tween 18 and 45 capable of passing the medical 
examination. Development work is on the 
increase in the Princeton area, with a com- 
mensurately higher number of men required, 
and in the Prince Rupert district a consider- 
able demand for miners and labourers is 
reported. 


Manufacturing—On the whole, the man- 
power demands of manufacturing are not so 
pressing in the Pacific region as elsewhere 
throughout the Dominion. The Vancouver 
office reports a general tendency towards de- 
crease in orders, although a steady but not 
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excessive request for skilled and_ unskilled 
workers continues. New Westminster, too, 
records a levelling off in the call for trades- 
men, helpers and labourers and a slight ten- 
dency towards reduction of staff. At the 
present time, some 417 women and 260 students 
are registered for factory work in New West- 
minster. 

There is little demand for aircraft workers 
in Victoria plants, with the exception of re- 
placements, but the call in the shipyards is 
again on an upward trend. Very few suitable 
applicants are available for these vacancies, 
and wherever possible compulsory transfer 
orders are being applied. While the consider- 
able number of students engaged in the Vic- 
toria yards will be of temporary assistance, it 
has been necessary to place orders for all 
types of skilled and semi-skilled labour in 
clearance. Female helpers are in increased 
demand for H.M.C. Dockyard, which is the 
largest shipbuilding employer of women in the 
area. 

A fair call for shipyard workers persists at 
Prince Rupert, and even farther north, the 
Whitehorse office reports that approximately 
100 male employees are still required for the 
local refinery. 


Construction.—The shortage of finishing car- 
penters, building labourers and allied trades- 
men for construction has not yet been met, but 
the situation has eased slightly as National 
Defence projects near completion. At Cour- 
tenay, work on the airport is slowing down, 
but in the Prince Rupert area there is still 
a heavy demand for carpenters and building 
labourers for National Defence construction. 
Approximately 200 men are still required for 
the maintenance of the Alaska Highway. 


Transportation—The closing down of the 
logging camps in some districts has resulted in 
a heavy overtaxing of transportation facilities 
and bus drivers and railway crews are in great 
demand throughout the province. There is 
also a persistent call for track workers, and 
during the past week some 50 Japanese frcm 
the Hope Road project have been placed on 
this work, resulting in the closing of one of 
the Government camps in the Princeton area. 


- Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements; 


June, 1944 


Pe SPORTS of the Employment and Select- 

ive Service Offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission for the four-week 
period June 2 to June 29, 1944, showed a 
negligible increase in the average daily place- 
ments when compared with the previous five- 
week period April 28 to June 1, 1944. The 


only noteworthy changes in industrial groups 
were gains in manufacturing and trade and 
a loss in forestry and logging. A slight decline 
from the four weeks May 28 to July 1, 1943, 
was recorded in the daily average of placements 
effected. Under this comparison reductions 
were noted in all industrial divisions except 
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forestry and logging and finance and: imsurance, 
the most substantial being in manufacturing 
and construction. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1942, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at Employment and. Select- 
ive Service Offices throughout Canada. It will 
be seen from the graph that the trends of the 
curves of vacancies and placements in: relation 
to applications took downward courses. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
111-1 during the four weeks ending June 29, 
in contrast with 126-7 during the previous 
five weeks, and 114-6 during the five-week 
period May 28 to July 1, 1943. The ratio 
of placements to each 100 applications during 
the period under review was 71-5 compared 
with 74:1 during the five weeks April 28 to 
June 1, 1944, and 70-9 during the five weeks 
ending July 1, last year. 

The average number of vacancies reposted 
daily by employers to the Employment Offices 
throughout Canada during the four weeks 
June 2 to June 29, 1944, was 9,619 in compari- 
son with 10,407 in the preceding five weeks and 
11,600 during the five weeks May 28 to July 1, 
a year ago. The average number of applica- 
tions for employment received daily during the 
period under review was 8,652 compared with 
8,210 in the previous period and 10,124 during 
the five weeks May 28 to July 1, 1943. The 
average number of placements made daily by 
the offices during the four weeks ending 
June 29, was 6,187, of which. 6,045 were in 
regular employment and 142 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, in comparison with 
a daily average of 6,086 during the previous 
four weeks. Placements during the five-week 
period ending July 1, 1943, averaged 7,174 
daily, consisting of 7,005 in regular employ- 
ment and 169 in casual work. 

During the period June 2 to June 29, 1944, 
the offices referred 199,880 persons to employ- 
ment and effected a total of 148,478 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 145,077, of which 92,219 were 
of males and 52,858 females, while placements 
in casual work totalled 3,401. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 148,984 
for males and 81,884 for females, a total of 
230,868, while applications for work numbered 
207,653, of which 128,801 were from males and 
78,852 from females. Reports for the five 
weeks ending June 1, 1944, showed 312,200 
positions offered, 246,306 applications for em- 
ployment and 182,572 placements effected, 
while in the five weeks ending July 1, 1943, 
there were reported 336,388 vacancies, 293,597 
applications and 208,032 placements in regular 
and casual employment. 
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The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices each year from January, 
1934, to date: 


PLACEMENTS 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
LOS ee Greta os, ae cceys 223, 564 182, 527 406,091 
P9385. SRS. RP 226, 345 127, 457 353, 802 
CRE Pe Sues eee 217,931 113,519 331, 450 
LOST ec ate cin on cmecooes 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
19SS STC Ee 256, 134 126, 161 382,295 
1939, ee or Becnsors opeicnoparthags 242, 962 141, 920 384, 882 
LOAQ hry coerce tts ca 320, 090 155,016 475,106 
JOS eee Ae. EC 316, 168 191, 595 507, 763 
1040 sie 4a ears 809, 983 85, 63 895, 621 
1943 eee te ee 1,890, 408 53, 618 1, 944, 026 
1944 (26 weeks)....... 830, 945 24,492 855, 438 


Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 


During the four weeks ending June 29, 1944, 
the daily average of positions offered through 
Employment and Selective Service Offices in 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island was 
316, compared with 349 in the previous period 
and 499 during the five weeks ending July 1, 
last year. There was a daily average of 266 
placements compared with 249 in the preceding 
five weeks and 301 during the period ending 
July 1, 1943. The decrease in the daily 
average of placements from the period ending 
July 1, last year, was greatest in construction. 
Of the changes in all other groups, a decline 
in public utilities operation and an increase 
in trade were the most important. Industrial 
divisions in which the majority of placements 
were effected included: manufacturing 2,557; 
services 1,232; trade 942; construction 750; 
public utilities operation 626 and mining 157. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
4,223 of men and 2,068 of women. 


New Brunswick 


Opportunities for employment at Employ- 
ment Offices in New Brunswick during the 
period ending June 29, 1944, numbered 276 
daily compared with 324 in the preceding five 
weeks and 280 during the period ending July 1, 
1943. The average number of placements 
effected daily was 199 during the four weeks 
under review, in comparison with 174 in the 
previous period and 219 during the five weeks 
ending July 1, last year. The reduction in 
placements from the period ending July 1, 1943, . 
was not large for the province as a whole 
under this comparison. The only changes of 
importance were moderate decreases in con- 
struction and public utilities operation. Place- 
ments by industrial groups numbered: manu- 
facturing 1,699; services 732; trades 633; public 
utilities operation 602; forestry and logging 
531, and construction 413. There were 3,283 
men and 1,441 women placed in regular 
employment. 
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Quebec 


There was a decrease in the average number 
: of positions available daily at Employment 
_. Offices in the Province of Quebec during the 
| four weeks ending June 29, there being 2,883, 
| compared with 3,585 in the previous period 
and 3,730 during the five weeks ending July 1, 
last year. Placements, likewise, showed de- 
clines under both comparisons, the daily aver- 
age being 1,721 during the period under review, 
as compared with 2,020 in the preceding five 
weeks and 1,949 during the period ending 
July 1, 1943. The decline in placements from 
the five weeks ending July 1, last year, was 
mainly due to a substantial decrease in manu- 
facturing, although a fairly large loss occurred 
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“compared with 4,114 in the preceding period 


and 4,284 during the five weeks ending July 1, 
1943. Placements showed an increase in com- 
parison with the period ending June 1, 1944, 
but a decrease in contrast with the five ‘weeks 
ending July 1, last year. The daily average 
was 2,570 during the period under review, 
2,255 in the previous five weeks and 2,834 
during the period ending July 1, 1948. A 
substantial reduction in placements in manu- 
facturing, augmented by a smaller decline in 
construction accounted for the loss from the 
five weeks ending July 1, last year under this 
comparison. In addition, however, trade and 
agriculture reported moderate decreases while 
gains were registered in services, forestry and 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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in construction. These decreases were partly 
offset by a large increase in forestry and 
logging and moderate gains in trade, public 
utilities operation and services. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements were 
effected were: manufacturing 18,667; services 
5,792; construction 4,482; forestry and logging 
3,975; public utilities operation 3,574; trade 
3,281 and mining 920. Regular placements 
numbered 29,209 of men and 11,938 of women. 


Ontario 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during the four weeks under review 
called for an average of 3,984 workers daily 
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logging, and. public utilities operation. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 


facturing 28,161; services 12,671; trade 7,360; 
public utilities operation 5,379; construction 
3,522; forestry and logging 1,784; finance and 
insurance, 1,207; mining 1,045 and agriculture 
562. Placements in regular employment num- 


‘bered 35,640 of men and 24,949 of women. 


Manitoba 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in Manitoba during the period ending 
June 29, 1944, averaged 476 daily compared 
with 431 in the previous five weeks and 435 
during the period ending July 1, last year. 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- . 
~ Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 


cera | ee | | a | SRE | | 
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Prince Edward Island...................0+0055 654 273 804 758 548 5 185 
Charlottetown scion face anh ea eas ERT ee 360 193 527 503 312 5 156 
HITT IM OT BUCLO cs eisjasses woah siela era ithe: ctabeietelisse 8) “anet tm aes 294 80 277 255 Q36W INN AS eR, 29 

Nova Scotia. oo ess cece ee hl tees ao Tae 6,935 7,271 8,381 8,101 5,743 95 2,462 
PL TeT Sty: Geers oe as aie ee rele ee heures dedaatns 171 135 678 384 723) Hie! ps ha eels 20) 53 
Bridgewater. <sicih.. dijaleleajcle «sols tu ales pies se 159 185 129 124 165 bps. aA 25 
Martmouthsc sce, oe oe hele cite a delslensier sys teteadene tenets 193 464 253 253 0 didaaha re 2 ats ae 103 
DIED YW BI ore ie he has cedie lel dia tras treo Peotone eta iaye 244 212 118 114 10240}. ESS: 48 
(CUP Yeraya 8 P:R rere, ara ty Ane MB ase 259 229 419 309 283 Be wae 68 
1S USES le RON FL ede es and Bale a na ote ha Mey, 3, 863 2,502 2, 889 5 Warhol Dogs A om dh 959 
Tn verwess Actes 2) OS OR, es Pera let te 16 ee 3 4 Gb fl wee etGribr at pho Giueetie 4: 19 
ACEnt Ves. oi oe wre tea easing Panaee Caner sine eneteters 147 200 178 116 82 8 115 
Mitiverpool Hie oak We. soa le tieked ssn ae sctotousc (ees 162 161 193 186 j fo lhe (BL Ries eA 46 
New Glasrowil 4 Oe. ok Pe). see) Gak . S162. .f7- 997 554 953 977 694 44 304 
New Waterford. cc. s cs cce ce cece ess eRe ee Eee 98 98 153 127 GOL M [cron mieasaere 60 
Lorie. talis pep ME Bis AA tas GME ch cn me Gite ei are 233 43 293 291 256 1 19 
Springhill....... Acc cde iadehe niece Me cer pve EME fai eile 3 5 72 173 66 52 CORD Wet ee 14 
BV UNAV ores cece cote eas tee erage ncrete «Miers 1,114 383 oct 1,349 948 29 383 
Sydney Mines 198 65 250 193 186 5183 37 
~ RST a a PR ein EE 229 141 348 319 22S on cee tae 100 
Yarmouth-Shelburne.............: erty Tie 387 325 416 392 S45 ister aon 109 

New Brunswick... 0.0.2.6... .. ccc cece eee ee eees 6,624 5,973 6,961 6,477 4,724 44 2,289 
Bathurst ee taste sabe het alewds siete tslaeecelbyec hers 562 339 468 451 lant, We noen 79 
Cara filiel tome kechiewhodhete vaielpeise deren nine ier woersiene 337 434 544 424 245 21 336 
Wa mun dstona. beck cic docted o- ceaae ae Rcmie eps ¢ vas 947 307 280 DOOM abcogkelnces 165 
Breer techn dco es orc ve-covoiaastavgpoieineeaiN pratioestiogsy oie ja 284 371 413 379 PAs EY ER TAS Sos 191 
Winton: bt Bas Webs ck oto das dot eat R wriplaiek te 299 249 277 Da DANY RE Se ee 18 
Moncton ts. 0o. tach cht ede eee 1,671 1,696 2,109 2,055 1,371 17. 856 
Newcastle: ite ccesh ae die gaa tob sacke teewes 449 0 385 383 POerle. ieee ne 82 
Saints Ole ees oes cheats ee alee ole Srabiecoeieis 1,901 1292 2,062 1,934 1,455 6 374 
St SOD HeN the cke eck c das decde epee onp pes 169 280 183 147 PAO gl poate te, ance 102 i 
SPATS CAEN Bika a oo Sea ICR Bee cont cree RC oat kgs 126 163 109 77 GR PEE ee 49 
WWomdstOCkKo me chet oie hk cee abicieiok th eae © 109 71 104 73 fad | crear Seas mea 37 

Quchet... Loge rietPoc en a eae ee 69,203 66,617 57,507 54,529 41,147 160 22,798 
Aeton Vale te de wee Ly oc dom See peed one ee he 4 138 16 1 115 1 80 
AsWestos jose betese ae ae opiate Pe 82 72 81 63 59 NA ee 7 40 
Baie: St;. Patties eer. tes tele Me rbvie ae et sek mia oer sibsons 353 330 201 156 1SSe) Par bee lithe 19 
Besullarmoiseeesbocese actecrrwerre- gate irekivesterers bess 314 237 257 203 ZA RO (an A a 38 
Buckingham. . etki eeb: -esitg caine sate Sowa 330 140 383 337 BIG WLR o ee 104 
Gampbell's Bayi... ci sjescisle/=hescedrasnnareaisjos sinsduaiarasie 76 173 101 94 | PAPE (Eee re ote 145 | 
"@AUBADSCAIY Woah: Sch pide ges tae tre eijogiar eB ~)> 698 622 360 355 S28e Whew eves 125 
Gihandlertih Mi Ore Pane ade Ae ey oeiak eete ter 828 1,199 1,004 952 B35) | kita 423 
@hVeOUpITI. bes ele, basiakiteier de tee eee tarsl uaa I- 2,413 1,343 1,306 Ae2ie A DOS culltinss be ance 4 lake 354 
@GaticOO he te ek ke De de ie nae nee ry 191 115 352 349 Sy Stn | oases Mpats 2, Be 6 
OGOWaNs VIet Le. ale Acted cass ake hele erie areas + 85 88 107 95 QIU eer. ate 18 

ORS Sipees ree Siraed Sie A he ree See 285 75 552 529 LS GO aes Se ree 56 

374 245 466 452 Bolo be dette 209 

9 9 122 103 69 23 27 

119 124 120 108 LA Canal | ape Ara AS 37 

241 187 387 191 | Res il HU, Seats yd 8 85 

513 445 895 513 496 20 421 

211 157 546 639 214 7 64 

794 217 740 965 555 19 331 

phew avai tcc l ac PERE Ecc ele * - 911 961 929 903 731 1 261 

RS POUCE NS © Be PTE ee PIPE EE Pes at 635 464 498 466 BIG. |. fee 139 

ett platen 0 Tae eee. Pee ae: 259 316 207 207 205 2 8 

setae th ipl ae ph him pe rhe haps thot 3 1 POI 701 249 369 384 S634 A ae he, Fe. 31 

ne Ue) ORY Me Meh A ee eros baile 1.3 he a 1,000 644 1,190 840 SLO thax ir... bea 285 

CATE ca cae DS OR RR Sale 2 er) GO 608 457 536 475 40Gip| Pets Soe 171 

iT i BOR Arh in Do ieee ne hone mack eee 167 68 216 151 158 Meet a, 40 

ROT. Bi eee ao Botte eetae- feb ese ete 179 82 198 258 130) ors bet! 64 

Sli soe iy ok Soriano: 29 IRS 3 /-/a 3,250 2,988 1,439 1,414 1O47i avis 5 te. as 41 

Megartic: al). di5)f).505 Va ds cde oe ce tans dete. - 321 98 392 331 SoUAM.. note ad 33 

Mon, a trien sors cere cists dig leleterele es, stare cus eteteyal © «< 369 289 333 332 B84 6 [erparechdbiees 45 

MontmMaony solkes cosaae ue obte o sulte se etimelels = = » 322 74 442 341 DO Lom Meester chia 77 

Montimorency., 182. hiesck cto ila icc ds ss snremes 217 43 292 383 DOSTE aekisad 59 

Wrontreal. chic cee ee ie eam inniate Sian iapenmetete’ «2s 32,624 35,546 22,948 22,902 15,527 51 11,736 

Nicolet. fey. SRA: Ae Bae ee miiememt » 236 34 0 PRES A I or Vece ade ote 

Plessis valle acc cid on ouies 2 See eI Bic ipicle slain ss - 109 72 172 209 LOS) SIS 31 

Pointe AUX LLEMbDIESi ees sicn cece see eee’ +s 638 440 421 472 P UAW Od Ee abie ee 53 
Port vA ere dls we «5s ERE so haw so eleiene crater 3's 182 224 226 222 136 poe ee er 145 | 
Queen Hees es nas - eee anaes ele: 5,211 4, 830 4,106 3,408 PATH Dat tran de uoesavad es 2,728 ; 
Richmond ree cols eecis CE iG RRS HO ee bees 67 143 105 51 Ly Goal ere tere. n ansie 14 

Rimouski. .xthees 12 hohe + Moko Ee aly =: 307 442 331 362 UA Rat Ree ee 54 
Riviere du Loup. 402 546 647 565 431 SELSR a 210 | 

Roberval......... 155 103 172 146 04 Ulirnas ohare 115 
OUV Ey tes as .<grathlgh ys + ce dine aloe See 0 1,037 1,381 804 1,140 O95 maleate cea 174 
Ste Agathe. o's... jigs ols tact, Miata Ae tNs» os 388 18 318 240 226 tee EY 29 . 
7 
1 
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Vacancies 

Regis- 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered 
during end of during 
period period period 
STO MATING CE DOL VUC s ¢ io nye in ecessrivels aimiate!ateisieis 188 60 205 
She NELORS Ae toe Gale. tbs SIO « Mice Arka 771 914 395 
Sta Hyacinthe..... 1. .keaks of cet Nwle ation aoe 1,012 879 485 
EVGA Tee ete oa Ae Reise ceo e sister Manas 555 523 665 
Sei Teramoto. ok Ee. ih Ree Sole oactete 515 493 554 
SEF Josepha Alma oh hes <8 scyok s.cstee 4 aye ole orate 211 225 365 
Sey Paulilirmites fac. e ab Satie e occ ole oats 470 189 389 
ShawiniganiPalls. ca. ads: .Liqae soni eel -lrsetaetn- 937 308 1,287 
Sher brood KGisscestevriid «oA be sserecs oth «betes wie evoke) aieiers 936 564 1, 285 
Sbrel. RA wae ee SO SR ch oie. rae. 459 275 679 
PAST OTC MANES serena cote ledls «vie aetetee cad aches ne 618 363 691 
WINATECR RUVETS ic cio. ce 0 Med Maine brace etet OR « siete: a) aeeaie 1, 527 725 2,188 

WC OTS ei sriics oven evo a ch aA hava ee fs AUP ace siete 5 rarer 448 507 
Valley fields. bon. 4 ttaectet tekepernbrorsiais clo <oisicu 293 617 630 
Wert 21 UPR occas Pee tien cbc tee ec sts w deters 1, 886 2,847 1,370 
BVIFCLOTIAVILIC? oc sshricusrote cs Sit tte-stcseiels:oropetttevessjs0arclfe 1a. trates 386 404 419 
Ontario......... CO yO ee ef ees Bes SF 95,611 92,275 81,333 
WAT TPLVOLS arcncioteiciotelas Mets coven tie etttehys eis « shes ehevets 152 62 194 
12a tls Bes eee ei! & UA REAL OM AR aie) 422 309 470 
Belleville 680 546 692 
BYACODTIA GS nek ye de cles Peta de UR Le seek ol deel 632 825 438 
Bramptonuee . yeeies cates o detrital. oStoe bse ee 155 619 220 
BPanclord:, Ges. co.cc: Baa atts co 2. SETS ware lana 912 1, 683 1,001 
BSFOCKVIUS: clei as ide bs a oad oe tas oles lb.e aokete 309 188 428 
Garletont Place: ..5 <cos asin «Gia» Gomes cele Sei acheee 90 105 124 
G] DPEK EL OV Th 0 ay Ae ee (5 > RE EES 2 Re See A 544 463 623 
GOD OUT LE TG boar ai eae oe od rod Ow ay wl wet el eres 194 105 250 
WON INT WOO is Saxo dais Setteitt« 516 dic/eb tase seers SParelete 261 343 227 
GOLD Walle ee cn so eo ttle ts 6 hics Bee tee sibs w, cFenehe 848 194 1,011 
POUND Villon espa te hs DON 2). Bela a cctv s al atetels 70 91 105 
TEL OUS Ns Readies orteeita saie« s delete » ecareieeeistatere 83 159 131 
5/03 ql Dy Vopr ee Meee eee Ge, a ab 422 463 255 
Mortilirancess 4. SePeas ee dna cote elas clots site slats. « 278 491 414 
TOE GAWALLIAIIION wg 5,5 che oMesteiSie sein do ail fog tie-nni bias 3 207 4,708 1,134 

Ci PERI, CUS SI So FAL at oR) eR I 590 1,017 5 

GANANOGUE HL Mes iste cles lal es lel PM ielral cae is whalers 95 59 121 
CO GETICH aks tate oh, Ukrte es ne cM oie! n eB et toto 233 232 221 
AR iis A cd AA 1,337 942 900 
ET GOM esi. Sc rrcede tes oie eta aieele bs AB 5, 783 6, 636 5, 242 
TGICy RESDUTY <5 osc a che «aiftale soe sided aston s ote stator 86 151 237 
Eripersoll ecu cherubs cits Seen Satis ae etn 189 324 219 
Keapuskasing. stpnw<h. nteraicinavasen: «wea. oer : 933 1,305 629 
INENOTA eric cee can Cah ce Glee ain AMEN egal ab oye ts, Heer 256 501 359. 
Kingston 883 711 1,274 
Kapktand Lake. ..:). sys Atte tal nn PA a des oar TORN 707 612 1,062 
Kitchener Waterloo. Rice 2. 3. sii sce de aeons 1,597 1,706 922 
JWOATIING FON sc ee bcale a. chetele aie ce foc SPA nie acer fo ote 2 124 234 
TEIN Say bcc axe Sele hee Sete oro Bia dee Blears 9c cie'8 oie OR 183 136 213 
PREG WELT Gicien miele erecte ste totels clot eta trolelansis, gcvohh ets 119 95 121 
WOndon. Lobos ele chs Peas ass Te ced, 2,561 1,391 2,600 
WMadland (iced se ct Seca Coe Gtk Se ES 465 416 428 
IADANCe! on canes kash: Seti in ea hashes dom gs ser 103 101 114 
ING WHAT esc ae  Cicehs cttede salons hots latte Seis cg « oft 181 158 209 
New Loronto 5 A. lik, priactes ataacciatoys tate stots: >: serait 2,513 2,330 1,499 
NMidgara Halls oo ocho See can le Petes 5s ae okie 4 480 860 
North Bay. ak. RL ek pnts ches sae 971 784 1,181 
PANG VALLE sienide sree 0 b15 eee ane le oho ie Etec cals de oe 63 91 101 
OU he ae ere EP TREE, 3 eS BST cae IR 555 567 602 
(OY: bes Sp: ee Ae Oe Ue, 3. ee Ae SR Pe 2,600 2,289 1,429 
AD CER WS). Ve he c ceiahs hk HOW ina, ie eos Pnbe wales Hee BOE 5, 783 2,612 5, 762 
Owen Sound...........- Be os sgajchs oben acticcsiann Sey 456 339 488 
1 ety EE CRP URE BEER: >. SRE Ie Het, SI Oaks Des oe 93 107 51 
Barry SOUNGE SF. cass «titers dite ohio sot, odes 1,220 852 595 
Pembroke Cie. oc bss he ee ous. alas dtnerolae de oa ae 342 338 417 
Berth Bb od bok Nee ac «salen grees oe Gee Ged 153 134 201 
Peterborough 1,002 916 1,035 

Mryetons fey. seks oat See 190 94 
OTECAT EAU iach eae eek siohe ehesto oie) ohn ot eee cheyy ces 2,569 4,740 1,562 
Port Colborne 271 289 415 
Boxt Hope seers ccisct seco se beste > hips seustersts oteh rereiete 103 88 120 
PASS COUE A i nes bo ke ee a oles eure fe. Fate 151 179 171 
Fee brGwv, 5 ea ic nie ee eke Sas Sakae oth ooh anes 173 101 201 
Sie Catharines... 38 cats cceche cheeses, s sata oat ae 1,339 892 1,292 
TOMAR cer ce we ae ote seat eins omnes ies 4 merece 621 886 671 
APNE ERE Ns etal CI sleet era baler dickies 915 459 1,270 
(SEAT LES 7 OR eg Tee a ney ire nec eee 1,832 1,343 1,083 
PST PTVOOC Eas snes ARR a oot tisiai tiene wievties dec otebelers erties 492 451 317 
Smiths Falls tile dha: eben, «te SL othe 181 94 172 
Siratrorci ce vada sass aaias Bi aitilot sata oI 632 543 930 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —_______—_——__| end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 
Risirgeon! Palla... f. gees.» .0t ORs «= +b SOE 55 74 115 96 © 1, ae Cee 34 
Sudbury and Blind River........:........ 006. 2,551 3,008 1,861 1,616 1,584 23 656 
Rm M INS se. evs eco Nes es be ee oes ce se 1,401 1,996 1,925 1,698 1,381 17 940 
Toronto Be Scie ats SOc eoe ba Ee niet eae 29,055 25, 552 22,242 23,577 15,743 286. 7,529 
Toronto JUnCtION.. 6. ..9se4 ss ts eRe os wk Se 3,349 2,642 2321 2,408 1,700; |. eentAlh. 2 453 
STeventOM fsck is sie teas Ate oe eR ee ok oe 336 359 312 355 283. .| | athe 49 
Walkerton... ccs snc sien stl sp ENT ob erate oe gaa 185 173 213 167 112% .|.) BELA Be 56 
Wallacebures. .....d.. ets oss be REG 2) ook» eet 107 391 166 180 i: 8 gl] bree. 67 
WORT A occ S's hes RR Se VES BER Ces be 1,548 1,672 855 830 Gian Ie ees 109 
IWOSEOMS frais ais cles te RiNele se oe elt RE» o cloek «pene 1, 247 2,612 844 726 1, 106) 35> eee. 148 
Wandsor 4,3 <b sees ce Sie Ps ke REM eck: Seee 3,641 2,932 4,093 4,211 2,916 120 1,007 
Woodstock s..iss. 5 doe te bee ss Oke ee ot bie eae 386 895 384 420 ro BP al es mtnea se 89 
Manitobay 05.5... tes SR oe Ree Mk eee 11,428 6,462 11,522 10,944 6,433 933 4,944 
Brandonteec.. cece des Saisie bo eRe. oes ee 434 A83 400 391 26 sitcreeaiee 199 
PVP 2 oe 52s Be Slo s'e's oes oR an + ose see hee 210 199 261 239 tie: Shin eee 114 
Win Fon... ian of. «o's ad. dag > PAS EM: 3h GRE 135 302 153 159 171 11 33 
Rortage la Prairie. ...gg¢... «0 ts .Be E> toh SOE 131 137 197 138 150 ela aera 45 
Selle hates o'na%5 ave fern Tobtte > ole oS sofas ons « oe ae 128 43 160 133 p Yee) eee Po 19 
"RRC Pas Seo eos sce ofe'e Dalles biol oe oes sae oe Re 73 112 153 74 Glesyitiaecetaers 61 
Washipegs ssh sns ob eens ss le RMBs seo ks BED 10,317 | 5,186 | 10,198 | 9,810 | 5,599 922 | 4,473 
Saskatchewan: 5.0. .)... reseed 6 os Bb ese ob oki 5,212 4,252 7,043 6, 202 3,416 276 2,562 
ISEC VEIN res ce cle sie's Gabe oe a ede eMac 5s 6 pe pee 118 55 133 83 it Sh eee 80 | 
WSGSe JAN.) os 5 sb sR a os 0g Os o's wa hep 819 633 1,004 833 516 9 480 | 
North Battleiord :¢). strc. s <eae. Seas oes eo ees 152 106 191 136 TOt IR ceces 56 | 
BrincesAlberts. 54%). <\aajers iss fore SON «wrote shaves 432 559 510 511 357 4 187 | 
regina 1 FOS... bs gape ss os Lemme oa Be RE 1,894 | 4949 | 2,412 | 2,527 1,209 203 666 
SasEAtOON. 06s. o> sh s PRG vee s EBM vices bo aEEO 1,372 1/115 2,184 1,647 869 60 901 ; 
Swit Currents cenr.h ssh «c's code eee eles + pe ome 142 04 143 122 N02 ele ciccewnewevens 35 
A hc ge REE eee ate COOeRE Cer 6: Cee Gs) 1 131 125 116 80 te A acted 27 
MOP KtON fo sw). ew aab sible os sa des DE ewe ke NRG 152 217 350 263 tty debs wotenwe 130 
Alerta.........ccccse ees ececedeeteecdesetenbas 10,201 8,512 8,730 8,188 5,779 331 2,615 
TSA INOTO Ls oo 5s 2 sles Gites « ive te BRE oes «be ROS 156 219 103 88 SES 1 a | wrens oe 24 
OIPATY Le oo syeoc 0 cch dibs osc cus Pion daetea get 3,611 2. 486 2,985 2,844 1,841 161 889 
Drumbheller..... bi Ghs UMBR sooo de oRdc ws sos PAE 338 "366 186 223 a Se 47 
FedenGnton ss... .0 abs AMKs sss o Bite sess bs see 4,869 3.984 4,425 4,033 2,925 168 1,326 
Edson....... PROG Fe, SSM oh uo ofn la FIRS Bs 0s 2 RE 102 "909 52 52 Cy lm abs 15 
Bethbridpe’ isc... 5s dese ose stein aaldssiee+ sae pe 578 663 480 517 346 2 ~ 185 
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Placements showed a daily average of 307, 
in contrast with 263 in the preceding period 
and 360 during the five weeks ending July 1, 
1943. All industrial groups recorded decreases 
in the daily average of placements from the 
period ending July 1, last year. The greatest 
reductions were reported in services, construc- 
tion, public utilities operation and manufac- 
turing. Industries in which employment was 
found for more than 100 workers included: 
manufacturing 2,391; services 1,926; trade 
1,398; public utilities operation 876; construc- 
tion 389; finance and insurance 160, and mining 
121. During the period under review, regular 
placements numbered 3,401 of men and 3,032 
of women. 
Saskatchewan 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Offices in Saskatchewan 
during the four weeks ending June 29, 1944, 
showed a daily average of 217, compared with 
989 in the preceding period and 244 during 
the five weeks ending July 1, 1943. There 
was a daily average of 154 placements com- 
pared with 161 in the previous five weeks and 
185 during the period ending July 1, last year. 
Moderate decreases in placements from. the 
period ending July 1, 19438, were reported in 
all industrial groups, except finance and insur- 
ance, where the increase was nominal. Of the 
reductions reported, the largest were in con- 
struction and manufacturing. Placements by 
industrial divisions numbered: services 1,241; 
trade 798; manufacturing 672; public utilities 
operation 481; construction 227 and agricul- 
ture 129. There were 1,898 men and 1,518 
women placed in regular employment. 


Alberta 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in Alberta during the period ending 
June 29, 1944, was 425, as compared with 452 
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in the previous five weeks and 497 during the 
period ending July 1, last year. The average 
number of placements registered daily was 
255, in comparison with 293 during the period 
ending June 1, and 338 in the five weeks ending 
July 1, 1943. Placements were less numerous 
in all industrial divisions than those of the 
period ending July 1, last year. The largest 
decreases were reported in construction, manu- 
facturing, public utilities operation, services 
and trade. Industrial groups im which most 
of the placements were effected were: services 
1,739; manufacturing 1,179; trade 1,035; con- 
struction 770; public utilities operation 661; 
mining 419, and agriculture 146. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 3,372 of men 
and 2,407 of women. 


British Columbia 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia during the four weeks under 
review, called for a daily average of 1,042 
workers, compared with 933 in the preceding 
period and 1,244 during the five weeks ending 
July 1, 1943. The average number of place- 
ments effected daily was 714, in contrast with 
646 in the previous five weeks and 754 during 
the period ending July 1, last year. Place- 
ments under manufacturing were considerably 
fewer than during the five weeks ending July 
1, 1943; and moderate declines were registered 
in construction and mining. These decreases, 
however, were partly offset by moderate gains 
in services and agriculture together with 
smaller advances in trade, and finance and 
insurance. The majority of placements 
recorded during the period under review, took 
place in the following industries: manufac- 
turing 5,489; services 3,698; trade 2,086; 
construction 1,730; public utilities operation 
1,527; forestry and logging 1,438; agriculture 
441, and mining 405. Regular placements 
numbered 11,193 of men and 5,505 of women. 





Quarterly Report of Employment and Selective Service Offices, 
March 31 to June 29, 1944 


iz MPLOYMENT conditions, as indicated by 
the work of Employment and Selective 
Service Offices of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission during the second quarter 
of 1944, showed slight decreases in both vacan- 
cies and placements when compared with those 
reported during the corresponding quarter of 
1943. Manufacturing, construction, services, 
finance and insurance and fishing, hunting and 
trapping recorded losses in both instances, 


the greatest reductions being in manufacturing 
and construction. Forestry and logging and 
public utilities showed gains under both com- 
parisons. There were more placements but 
fewer vacancies in agriculture while mining 
and trade registered an increase in vacancies 
but a decline in placements. Provincially, all 
provinces showed losses in vacancies and 
placements, the most marked changes being 
reductions in vacancies in Quebec, British 
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Columbia and Nova Scotia and a decrease of 
placements in Ontario. 

From the chart which accompanies the article 
on the work of the Employment and Selective 
Service Offices for the five-week period ending 
June 29, it will be seen that the curve of 
vacancies in relation to applications showed 
an increase during April and May but a 
decrease during June, while the curve of place- 
ments took a slightly downward course in 
April, rose sharply during May but dropped 
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moderately during June. During the thirteen- 
week period there was a ratio of 121-3 vacancies 
and 71-9 placements for each 100 applications 
for employment as compared with 118-9 vacan- 
cies and 71:0 placements during the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
9,983; of applicants registered 8,232; and of 
placements effected 5,923 in contrast with a 
daily average of 11,312 vacancies, 9,513 appli- 
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cations and 6,759 placements during the same 
quarter of 1943. 

During the three months April to June, 
1944, the offices reported that they had referred 
614,162 persons to positions and had effected 
a total of 456,076 placements, of which 444 445 
were in regular employment and 11,631 in 
casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment, 292,204 were of males and 152,241 
of females. A comparison with the corre- 
sponding period of 1943 shows that 513,650 
placements were then made, of which 499,993 
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were in regular employment and 13,657 in . 
casual work. Applications for employment 
during the period under review were received 
from 408,094 males and 225,776 females, a 
total of 633,870 in contrast with the registra- 
tion of 722,931 during the same period last 
year. Employers notified the offices during 
the quarter April to June, 1944, of 768,692 
vacancies of which 508,104 were for males and 
260,588 for females, as compared with 859,660 
opportunities for work offered during the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of the Quarter 
Ending June 30, 1944 


NEMPLOYMENT in the following report 

has reference to involuntary idleness, due 
to economic causes. 
out work on account of sickness, a strike or a 
lockout, or who are engaged in work outside 
their own trades, are not considered as unem- 
ployed. As returns from unions making re- 
ports vary from~quarter to quarter, with 
consequent variations in the membership 
upon which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

At the close of the June quarter returns 
were tabulated from 2,206 labour organizations, 
having a combined membership of 415,707 per- 
sons, of whom, 1,147, or a percentage of -3 were 
listed as without work, in comparison with 
percentages of -9 in March and -6 in June, a 
year ago. Any unemployment reported at 
this date and for some time past has been due 
to a great extent to temporary lay-offs. The 
moderate employment expansion shown over 
March was traced mainly to the marked better- 
ment for union members in the building and 
construction trades, which is generally true for 
these workers at this time of the year. Condi- 
tions among “fishermen showed marked 
improvement, but as the membership in this 
group is small this change did not greatly 
affect the situation as a whole. Union members 
in the manufacturing, transportation, mining 
and service groups reported slightly higher em- 
ployment levels, while among the compara- 
tively small section of lumber workers and 
loggers also, there was a minor increase in 
work. 

The percentage of unemployed members in 
each province is shown in table I. As indi- 
cated therein, these figures ranged from -1 per 
cent in Nova Scotia to -6 in New Brunswick. 
In comparison with conditions at the end of 
the previous quarter employment levels in 
Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia were moderately higher, while improve- 
ments of somewhat lesser degree were in 
evidence also in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec and Saskatchewan. iAs compared with 
the situation in June, a year ago, appreciably 
higher employment levels were manifested in 
Quebec and Alberta, while an increase in work 
although of somewhat lesser degree, was 
apparent in Manitoba. Slightly better condi- 
tions were observed in New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan, while in 
contrast a very slight recession was indicated 
in the returns received from British Columbia 
unions. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among union members in the 
largest city in each province with the exception 


Persons who are with-— 


of Prince Edward Island. At the end of June, 
these percentages ranged from <1 in Toronto 
to 1-1 in Regina. As compared with March 
returns, the employment level in Edmonton 
was considerably higher, while in Winnipeg, 
Halifax, Montreal and Toronto there were 
employment expansions, although these were 
not so pronounced. Slight improvement only 
was reflected in both Saint John and Van- 
couver. In contrast to these a moderately 
lower level was indicated in Regina. In com- 
parison with conditions in June, a year ago, 
appreciably higher employment levels were 
observed in Montreal, Winnipeg, Edmonton 
and Saint John, while in Toronto the situation 
improved, although not to such a great extent. 
On the other hand, skghtly less work was in 
evidence in Halifax, Regina and Vancouver. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
unemployment from January, 1939, to date. 
The point: of the curve in June was at a 
moderately lower level than at the close of 
the March quarter, thus reflecting a rather 
substantial expansion in available work. In 
comparison with the situation in June, 1943, 
the level was slightly lower, thus indicating 
a fair betterment only. 

For the manufacturing industries returns 
were received from 782 unions, having a total 
membership of 223,975 persons, of whom 250, 
or a percentage of -1 were listed as without 
work, in comparison with a percentage of -3 
both at the end of March, 1944, and in June, 
a year ago. In comparison with reports re- 
ceived at the close of the March quarter, 
woodworkers recorded an appreciably higher 
level of activity. Among papermakers, and 
among union members in the printing and 
iron and steel trades, as well as for those in 
the animal products division, in which section 
are tabulated returns from unions such as 
butchers, meat and fish packers, leather and 
fur workers, there were slight employment 
advances. For the non-ferrous metals group, 
in which are included reports from such trades 
as metal polishers, jewellery, aluminum 


and mine, mill and smelter workers and in the’ 


unclassified manufacturing group, likewise, 
slight increases in activity only were necessary 
to attain full employment. For those in the 
mineral products section a very minor better- 
ment resulted in full employment, while no 
one was reported as idle at either date among 
employees in electric power production, etc., 
textile and carpet, hat, cap and glove, clay, 
glass and stone and chemical workers. In the 
vegetable products division, in which are 
included reports covering such occupations as 
soft drink, cigar and tobacco workers and 
bakers and confectioners, the situation re- 


‘mained unchanged; very little unemployment 
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was apparent in this group. For union mem- 
bers in the garment division, in which are 
included reports from both women’s and men’s 
clothing workers, there was a minor decline in 
the very high employment level prevailing in 
these trades. In comparison with the situa- 
tion in June, a year ago, unclassified manu- 
facturing workers manifested an appreciable 


advance to full employment. Union members 


in the printing trades and in the animal 
products group were moderately better em- 
ployed, while for paper makers and wood- 
workers slightly better conditions were 
indicated. As will be seen in table II the very 
high employment level which prevailed also 
for those in the iron and steel trades, a year 
ago, remained unchanged. On the other hand, 
a very slight decline in activity was observed 
for union members in the vegetable products 
division. ; 

Reports were tabulated from 50 unions of 
coal miners, with a total membership of 
17,370 persons, all of whom were listed as 
working, as compared with an unemployment 
percentage of -3. in both March, 1944, and 
June, 1943. In comparison with conditions 
in March, an appreciable advance to full 
employment was apparent in Alberta, while 
in British Columbia a slight increase only 
was necessary to attain the same result. Full 
employment at both dates was reflected in 
reports received from union members in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. As compared with 
conditions in June, a year ago, the situation 
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in Alberta, as in the previous comparison, 
indicated a moderate improvement, while in 
Nova Scotia, the slight increase in available 
work provided full employment. In New 
Brunswick and British Columbia, no one was 
listed as out of work at either date. 

In the metallic ores and non-metallic 
minerals sections of the mining division, re- 
ports were tabulated covering 8,012 and 4,863 
union members, respectively. In comparison 
with conditions in both March, 1944, and 
June, 1943, there was, in each instance, a 
shght increase in available work, which for 
those in the metallic ores group was all that 
was necessary to attain full employment. 

Reports were received from 189 unions in 
the building and construction trades. These 
organizations reported a combined member- 
ship of 35,300 persons, of whom 325, or a 
percentage of -9 were unemployed, in com-. 
parison with percentages of 6:5 in March and 
2°8 in June, a year ago. As compared with 
March, carpenters and joiners manifested a 
marked employment advance, an improvement 
due to a great extent to seasonal conditions. 
Noteworthy increases in available work were 
in evidence, likewise, among bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, plumbers and steam- 
fitters and hod carriers and unclassified build- 
ing workers. Although the membership, in- 
volved was small, a pronounced employment 
advance was indicated, likewise, among steam- 
shovelmen. The percentages of those without 
work among bridge and structural iron workers 
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and granite and stonecutters, both of which 
organizations have small memberships, also 
were reduced substantially, thus reflecting 
noteworthy improvements. Painters, decor- 
ators and paperhangers indicated a slight 
advance to full employment, while among 
wood, wire and metal lathers, no one was 
reported as without work at either date. 
On the other hand, a slight decline in activity 
was apparent among electrical workers; very 
little unemployment was apparent at this 
date in the great majority of the trades. In 
comparison with conditions in June, 1943, the 
employment level for carpenters and joiners 
was substantially higher and among hod 
carriers and unclassified building labourers, 
likewise, there was @ noteworthy increase in 
available work. The unemployment percen- 
tage showed a marked reduction for granite 
and stonecutters but as the membership is 
small, this change did not greatly affect the 
situation as a whole. The amount of work 
available for bricklayers, masons and plasterers 
showed a moderate contraction. 

Returns were tabulated in the transportation 
industries from 834 unions with a combined 
membership of 79,380 persons, of whom 254, 
or a percentage of -3 were without employ- 
ment, in comparison with percentages of -4 
in March and -6 in June, a year ago. Over 
80 per cent of the entire group membership 
reported was included in the steam railway 
group. In comparison with March the situ- 
ation for these workers, as well as for those 
in the street and electric railway division, 
remained unchanged. For teamsters and 
chauffeurs, etc., full employment prevailed at 
both dates, while, on the other hand, a very 
slight decline in activity took place among 
navigation workers. As compared with the 
returns for June a year ago, a slightly higher 
employment level was in evidence in the 
steam railway group, while for teamsters and 
chauffeurs, etc., a minor advance only was 
necessary to attain full employment. As in 
the previous comparisons, the situation among 
street and electric railway employees remained 
unchangeds while for navigation workers there 
was a slight recession in available work. 

As in March and in June, 1943, union mem- 
bers in the retail and wholesale trades did not 
report any unemployment. In the service 
group is included returns from civic employees, 
in addition to hotel and restaurant, theatre 
and stage employees, barbers, stationary 
engineers and firemen and unclassified workers. 
The employment level for this group, when 
taken as a whole, was slightly higher both as 
compared with March returns and with those 
of June, a year ago. A membership totalling 
over 26,000 was included in the service 
division. 
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Reports were received which covered a 
total of 225 members in the fishing group and 
7,126 workers in the lumber workers and 
loggers’ section. No unemployment was in 
evidence in June, in either occupation. In 
the case of fishermen this was a very sub- 
stantial improvement over March, while for 
lumber workers and loggers full employment 
was reached through a slight expansion only, 
in available work. ‘The situation in both 
occupations was identical with that of June 
a year ago, at which date, also, the entire 
group memberships were reported to be 
working. 

Table I shows by provinces the average 
percentage of union members who were 
unemployed each year from 1933 to 1943, 
inclusive, and also the percentage of unem- 
ployment for June, of each year from 1932 
to 1942, for each month of 1943 and for the 
quarters ending March and June, 1944. Table 
Il summarizes the returns in the various 
eroups of industries for the months included 
in Table I. 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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Labour Law 





Labour Legislation in Quebec in 1944 


4 PES Quebec Legislature during its session 
from January 18 to June 3 enacted new 
statutes providing for collective bargaining in 
any industry except agriculture and domestic 
service, for compulsory arbitration of disputes 
in public services, the protection of children, 
and for a Department of Social Welfare. Acts 
relating to workmen’s compensation, vocational 
schools and housing were amended. 


Collective Bargaining 


The Labour Relations Act applies to all em- 
ployees, except superintendents, foremen and 
other representatives of the employer, mem- 
bers of the professions, domestic servants and 
farm workers. Railway companies under 
Dominion jurisdiction are excluded from the 
Act. The Act requires employers or employers’ 
associations to negotiate, with a view to con- 
cluding an agreement, with the representatives 
of one or more associations of which at least 
60 per cent of their employees are members. 
For failure to negotiate in good faith, an em- 
ployee is liable to a fine of from $100 to $500 
and for a subsequent offence to a fine of from 
$200 to $1,000 or, in the case of an individual, 
to three months’ imprisonment. An “associa- 
tion” includes “a professional syndicate or 
union of such syndicates, a group of employ- 
ees or employers, bona fide, having as object 
the regulation of relations between employers 
and employees and the study, defence and 
development of the economic, social and moral 
interests of its members, with respect for law 
and authority.’ Every employer and em- 
ployee is declared to have the right to be a 
member of an associatiom and to participate 
in its lawful activities. 

The Act is to be administered by the Labour 
Relations Board* of three members. It is to 
determine any dispute as to whether the em- 
ployer is to bargain with representatives of 





* The Quebec Labour Relations Board set up under 
this Act has jurisdiction over purely provincial indus- 
tries. It is not to be confused with the Quebec War- 
time Relations Board, set up under Dominion-Pro- 
vincial agreement to administer the Dominion War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations (P.C. 1003) in the 
Province of Quebec in respect of war industries GEG... 
July, 1944, p. 847). Jurisdiction over railways and 
interprovincial industries rests with the National Board. 


all his employees or with any particular 
groups. All questions of representation are to 
be determined by the Board. 

An association desiring to be recognized for 
purposes of bargaining must forward to the 
Board a written petition authorized by a reso- 
lution of the association, and a copy of the 
resolution must be filed in support of the 
petition. To determine the right of the asso- 
ciation to recognition, the Board may examine 
its books and records and may order a secret 
ballot among any group of employees, if it 
considers that constraint has been used to .pre- 
vent employees from joining an association 
or to force them to join, or if the employees 
are members of more than one association in 
sufficient numbers to affect the decision. Em- 
ployers must facilitate the taking of the vote 
and every employee in the group specified by 
the Board must vote unless he has a valid 
excuse for not doing so. The Board is to issue 
a certificate to every association recognized 
by it stating the group which it is entitled to 
represent. An employer or association may 
be represented, for purposes of the Act, by 
duly authorizing representatives. 

The employer or employers’ association must 
be given at leasy eight days written notice of 
the time and place for carrying on negotia- 
tions. If, the negotiations have been carried 
on for 30 days without success or if either 
party believes that they will not be completed 
within a reasonable time, either party may 
notify the Board of the difficulties encountered. 
The Minister of Labour must forthwith, 
appoint a conciliation officer to confer with the 
parties and try to effect an agreement. The 
conciliation officer must report within 14 days 
and if no agreement is arrived at, the Minister 
must appoint a council of arbitration under 
the Quebec Trade Disputes Act, the report of 
the conciliation officer taking the place of the 
application provided for in the Act. 

A collective agreement may not be made 
for more than one year but it may be agreed 
that it shall continue in force from year to 
year, unless one of the parties gives written * 
notice of termination to the other not less 
than 30 days nor more than 60 days before 
the date of expiration. During the 30-day 
interval any association may petition the 
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Board to be recognized as the bargaining agent 
in place of the association which signed the 
agreement. If any association has been so 
recognized by the Board, the agreement 
becomes void, as regards the group repre- 
sented, at the renewal date following the 
date of the petition, even though neither party 
has given notice of non-renewal. 

Any association of not less than 20 employ- 
ees which constitutes at least 10 per cent of 
the group covered by an agreement made by 
another association, is entitled to obtain from 
the latter a copy of the agreement and to 
make to the employer, on behalf of its mem- 
bers, any complaint arising from a violation 
of the Act or of the agreement. 

Nothing in the Act is to prevent an unrecog- 
nized association from making a collective 
agreement but such an agreement is void from 
the date on which another association is recog- 
nized by the Board as the bargaining agent 
for the employees concerned. These provisions 
do not apply, however, to an agreement exist- 
ing when the Act came into force (February 
3, 1944), unless the Board decides that when 
it was made or renewed, an association which 
was a party to it did not fulfil the conditions 
required for recognition by the Board. An 
agreement is of no effect until a certified copy 
of it has been filed with the Board. 

It is forbidden for an employers’ association 
or for an employer or his agent to seek to 
dominate or to hinder the formation or activi- 
ties of an employees’ association, or for an 
employees’ association, or any person acting 
for it, to belong to an employers’ association 
or seek to dominate it or hinder its formation 
or activities. Employers and their agents 
or associations may not refuse to employ any 
person because such person is a member or 
officer of an association or seek, by intimida- 
tion, threat of dismissal or other threat, or by 
imposition of a penalty, or by any other 
means to compel an employee to abstain from 
becoming, or to cease to be, a member or 
officer of an association. This provision is not, 
however, to have the effect of preventing an 
employer from suspending, dismissing, or trans- 
ferring an employee for cause, proof of which 
is on the employer. No person may use in- 
timidation or threats to induce any one to 
become or to refrain from becoming or to 
cease to be a member of an association. No 
person acting on behalf of an association may 
solicit an employee for union membership in 
working hours or at his place of employment 
except with the consent of the employer. 

A strike or lockout is prohibited so long as 
an association of employees has not been 
recognized as representing the group of em- 
ployees concerned and so long as such associa- 
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tion has not taken the required proceedings 
for the making of an agreement and until 14 
days after the Minister has received the report 
of a council of arbitration appointed under 
the Trade Disputes Act. Until these condi- 
tions are fulfilled an employer may not change 
the conditions of employment without the em- 
ployees’ consent. A strike or lockout is also 
prohibited for the duration of a collective agree- 
ment, unless the dispute has been referred for 
settlement in accordance with the agreement 
or, failing such provision in the agreement, in 
accordance with the Quebec Trade Disputes 
Act, and for 14 days after receipt by the Min- 
ister of the report. The above provisions are 
not to prevent an interruption of work which 
does not constitute a strike or lockout. 


No association, or person acting on behalf 
of an association, may order, encourage or 
support a slackening of work designed to limit 
production. No association which has entered 
into a collective agreement and no group of 
employers or of employees who are members 
of such association may take steps to join 
another association except during the 60 days 
preceding the date of expiration or renewal 
of the agreement. 

Every association must file with the Labour 
Relations Board a copy of its constitution and 
by-laws, a statement showing fees and assess- 
ments and, after each election or appointment 
of officers or representatives, a certificate 
stating the names and addresses of such 
persons. 


The Labour Relations Board is to consist of 
a Chairman and two other members appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. Every 
decision must have the assent of two members, 
which number also constitutes a quorum at 
meetings. The Board may make regulations 
governing its procedure, the form of reports to 
be made and, generally, for carrying out the 
Act. Such regulations are to come into force 
on approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council and publication in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. In the absence of a regulation appli- 
cable to a particular case, however, the Board 
may prescribe any act or formality which 
could be prescribed by a regulation and with 
the same effect. Any person authorized by the 
Board may make an investigation to ascertain 
whether the Act is being complied with. The 
Board may revise or cancel any of its decisions 
or any certificate issued by it. A decision of 
the Board is not evidence for purposes other — 
than those set forth in the Public Services 
Employees Disputes Act. No evidence is to 
be admitted to show that an investigation or 
prosecution under the Labour Relations Act 
has been taken on complaint of an informer 
or to discover the identity of the latter. 
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An employer or association of employers 
which, having received the prescribed notice, 
fails to acknowledge as representing his or its 
employees, or fails to negotiate with the rep- 
resentatives of, an association recognized by 
the Board, is liable to a fine of from $100 to 
$500 for a first offence, and for a second offence, 
to a fine ranging from $200 to $1,000 and, in 
addition, in the case of an individual, to a 
prison term not exceeding three months. Any 
person declaring or instigating a strike or lock- 
out contrary to the Act, or participating in it, 
is liable, in the case of an employer, associa- 
tion, or officer or representative of an 
association, to a fine of from $100 to $1,000 for 
each day or part of a day during which the 
strike or lockout exists and in all other cases 
to a fine of from $10 to $50 for each such day 
or part of a day. Any person failing to comply 
with any obligation imposed by the Act or by 
a regulation or decision of the Board, is liable, 
unless another penalty is applicable, to a fine 
not exceeding $100 for a first offence or $1,000 
for a subsequent offence. An official of the 
Board or any person acting under its orders 
who reveals to any one other than the Board 
any fact which he learns in the discharge of his 
duties is liable to a fine of not more than $100. 


The following are party to an offence and 
liable to the same penalty as the person com- 
mitting it: Any person who aids or abets the 
commission of the offence, and if the offence 
is committed by a corporation or an associa- 
tion, every director, administrator, manager or 
officer who in any manner approves of or 
acquiesces in the act which constitutes the 
offence. If several persons conspire to commit 
an offence, each of them is guilty of each 
offence committed by any of them in carrying 
out their common intention. No penal prose- 
cution may be taken under the Act without 
the written authority of the Board or the 
consent of the Attorney General.. 


If it is proved to the Board that an associa- 
tion of employers seeks to dominate or hinder 
the formation or activities of an employees’ 
association or that an employees’ association 
belongs to or seeks to dominate or hinder the 
formation or activities of an association of 
employers, the Board may, without prejudice 
to any other penalty, dissolve the offending 
association after giving it an opportunity ‘to 
produce evidence in its own defence. 

The provisions of the Act apply to collective 
‘agreements existing at the time of its coming 
into force (February 3, 1944) but such agree- 
ments are to be deemed to be amended to limit 
their force to one year, with privilege of auto- 
matic renewal on the same terms as those 
given above for agreements made under the 
Act. 
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Arbitration of Disputes in Public Services 


The Public Services Employees Disputes 
Act prohibits a strike or lockout in a “public 
service” which is defined to include municipal 
and school corporations, the Provincial Civil 
Service, public charitable institutions within 
the meaning of the Quebec Public Charities 
Act, insane asylums, the operation of tele- 
phones and telegraphs, transportation, rail- 
ways, tramways, navigation, and the produc- 
tion, transmission, distribution or sale of gas, 
water or electricity. Railways under Dominion 
jurisdiction are excluded. ; 

Notwithstanding any general law or special 
Act, the Labour Relations Act is to apply to 
public service employees with the modifications 
indicated in this Act. 

Except in the Civil Service, where the Civil 
Service Commission is to act as a council of 
arbitration, disputes in public services are to 
be submitted to arbitration under the pro- 
visions of the existing collective agreement for 
the settlement of disputes or, if there is no 
such provision, under the Quebec Trade Dis- 
putes Act. The arbitration award may be 
executed under authority of a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction on application of an 
interested party or of the Labour Relations 
Board. No arbitration award establishing con- 
ditions of employment is to bind the parties 
for more than one year. 

Members of Provincial or municipal police 
forces and civil servants may not remain or 
become members of an association which does 
not consist solely of persons in the same cate- 
gory or which is affiliated with another 
organization or association. 

The Act contains sections identical with 
those in the Labour Relations Act fixing 
penalties for declaring, instigating or partici- 
pating in a strike or lockout and for failure 
to comply with the ‘Act or with regulations or 
decisions of the Board, enumerating classes of 
persons deemed to be party to an offence, 
declaring each of several parties to a con- 
spiracy guilty of an offence committed in 
carrying out the common intention, forbidding 
the taking of an action without written 
authority of the Board, and prohibiting the 
admission of evidence which would identify an 
informer. 

Workmen’s Compensation 


An amendment was made in the section of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act dealing 
with compensation to workmen engaged in 
water transport. Where such a workman 
resides or was hired in the Province and is 
obliged to work both within and without the 
Province, compensation is payable if the vessel 
is registered in a Canadian port or if the 
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owner or charterer has his domicile or principal 
place of business in the Province. Formerly, 
compensation was only payable in such cases 
if the accident happened in Canadian terri- 
torial waters. 


Merchant Seamen 


The section of the Civil Code which de- 
clared the hiring of seamen to be subject to 
the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act 
and of the Merchant Shipping Act of Great 
Britain was amended to delete the reference 
to the latter statute, which was repealed, 
in so far as it related to Canada, by the 
revised Canada Shipping Act, 1934. 


Medical Examination of Employees 


An amendment in the Cities and Towns 
Act enables city and town councils to make 
by-laws requiring persons employed in hotels 
and restaurants to undergo an annual medical 
examination and to furnish the municipal 
officer appointed for the purpose with a 
medical certificate stating that they are not 
germ-carriers liable to spread infection, to 
forbid any hotel or restaurant-keeper to em- 
ploy any person who does not hold such a 
certificate, and to determine the classes of 
employment to which the by-law shall apply. 


Vocational Education 


An Act respecting Certified Technicians 
changes the name of the “Corporation of 
Technicians”, which was incorporated under 
the Quebec Companies Act, to the “Corpora- 
tion of Certified Technicians” and amends the 
Specialized Schools Act to provide that a 
diploma given by a “Specialized School” to 
a technician in any special field shall confer 
upon the holder the right to membership in 
the Corporation, without further examination, 
after payment of the ordinary fee, which may 
not exceed $10 a year. The Specialized Schools 
Act governs the Montreal School of Higher 
Commercial Studies, schools of fine arts in 
Montreal and Quebec, technical schools in 
Montreal, Quebec, Three Rivers and Hull, 
the Montreal Furniture-making School and 
any arts and trades schools. 


Only members of the Corporation in good 
standing, holding the necessary diploma or a 
diploma issued outside the Province and 
declared equivalent by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, on recommendation of 
the Superior Council of Technical Education, 
may use in the Province the title of “certified 
technician,” followed by an indication of their 
speciality. Any one who, either verbally or 
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in writing, assumes such a title or a title 
giving rise to the belief that he is a certified 
technician without having the right to do so, 
is liable to a fine not exceeding $100 for a 
first offence and from $100 to $200 for a 
subsequent offence. 

An Act to amend the Specialized Schools 
Act classifies the Graphic Arts School as a 
technical school. The director of the school 
will, accordingly, become a member of the 
Superior Council of Technical Education. 


Free Education and School Books 


Amendments in the Education Act, which 
came into force July 1, 1944, enable the Prov- 
ince to reimburse school boards for three- 
fourths of the cost of purchasing school books 
which are made available free of cost to 
school children. Where the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, on recommendation of 
a Committee of the Council of Education, 
requires the use of a specified text-book, the 
Government is to pay nine-tenths of the cost. 

School commissioners or trustees may not 
collect school fees except for grades above 
the primary and intermediate grades. 


Protection of Children 


The Children’s Protection Act and the 
Child Protection Schools Act carry out, with 
some slight changes, the recommendations of 
the Quebec Health Insurance Commission’s 
Report on child protection and nurseries. The 
former Act repeals the Industrial Schools Act 
and enacts new provisions for taking care of 
neglected children. A “neglected child” is 
defined to include, inter alia, a child who begs 
in a street or public place, whether he does 
so openly or on the pretext of selling or 
offering anything for sale. The child protec- 


‘tion schools are to replace the industrial 


schools which have been abolished. 


Housing 


The Housing Act enables the Provincial 
Treasurer, with the authorization of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, to make 
agreements with corporations or cooperative 
syndicates and with the Dominion Govern- 
ment for the purpose of making loans for the 
construction of dwellings costing not more 
than $6,000, including the cost of the land. 
The Provincial Government is to make loans 
to the institutions, which, in turn, may lend 
to persons building houses an amount not 
exceeding the difference between 90 per cent 
of the cost and the amount of the loan under 
any Dominion housing law. 
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The agreement may fix the date of maturity 
of the Provincial Government loan on a date 
after the expiration of the period fixed for 
repayment of the Dominion loan. It may also 
be agreed that the Provincial Government 
will bear the loss of its advance if the amount 
owing the other parties could not otherwise 
be collected. The sums required for carrying 
out the Act may be paid from the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund of the Province up to a 
total of $1,000,000. 

An Act to encourage the Construction of 
Dwelling Houses by a Commutation of Taxes 
amends the Municipal Tax Exemption Act to 
enable municipal corporations to pass by-laws 
granting a commutation of taxes, on certain 
types of dwellings built between April 1, 1944 
and April 1, 1947. The commutation is to 
consist of a reduction of not more than 70 
per cent in the assessed value for the first 
year, and is to decrease uniformly each year 
for seven years, at the end of which time the 
owner will be taxed on the full assessed value. 
The houses, on one or more classes of which 
commutation may be granted, are: Single- 
family residences, detached or semi-detached, 
occupied by the owner and having assessed 
value of at least $2,000; two-family detached 
or semi-detached dwellings, one section of 
which is occupied by the owner, with assessed 
value of not less than $4,000; and residences 
laid out for a number of dwellings built by 
a limited dividend corporation with Dominion 
Government assistance. Commutation lasting 
for 14 years and reducible every two years 
may also be granted on detached or semi- 
detached single-family dwelling houses occu- 
pied by the owner and valued at from $2,000 
to $5,000. Commutation does not apply in 
any case to school taxes, water-rates or com- 
pensation for water. 
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Department of Social Welfare 


The Department of Social Welfare Act sets 
up such a Department, distinct from the 
Department of Health, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Quebec Health Insur- 
ance Commission. The new Department is to 
administer the laws relating to old age and 
blind persons’ pensions, and needy mothers’ 
assistance, which are at present under the 
Department of Labour, and the new law 
relating to protection of children. The carry- 
ing out of the Public Charities Act is divided 
between the two Departments. 


Co-operation 


An Act to incorporate “La Societe d’Assur- . 


ance des Caisses Populaires” constitutes the 
persons named in the Act and any who may 
join them, a corporation under the above title 
with headquarters at Levis. The corporation 
is an association without share capital and its 
purpose is to carry on a mutual insurance 
business, including land and maritime insur- 
ance and reinsurance respecting property, civil 
responsibility and persons, except life insur- 
ance. The object is to protect the business 
and property of co-operators and members of 
credit unions incorporated under the Quebec 
Co-operative Syndicates Act. Contributions 
may be received for establishing a reserve 
fund from at least three credit unions. 


Resolution 


A Resolution, adopted May 8, 1944, urged 
that, owing to the general increase in the cost 
of living in the Province, the House consider 
reducing from 70 to 65 the age at which old 
age pensions might be granted and concur 
with the Dominion Government in any agree- 
ment arrived at on this matter. 


Recent Regulations Under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


ECENT Dominion Orders in Council deal 
with the incorporation of the cost-of- 
living bonus in the wage-rates of hourly-paid 
Government employees and with compensa- 
tion for employees of Crown companies injured 
or killed in the course of their duties, in flying 
accidents. Another Order permits ships’ officers 
to take certain measures to deal with offending 
seamen on Canadian ships. The Canadian 
Vocational Training Program has been ex- 
tended to include the production of essential 
civilian goods. 

Among Provincial Orders are: Alberta regu- 
lations governing overtime rates for men em- 
ployed in road construction; exemption of fruit 
and vegetable canneries in British Columbia 


from the Hours of Work Act during the season; 
a summer Order providing for a 56-hour weex 
for women in resort hotels in British Colum- 
bia and a British Columbia regulation provid- 
ing for and the filling of a vacancy as a col- 
lective bargaining representative. New First 
Aid Service requirements have been issued by 
the British Columbia Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. The wages of Ontario appren- 
tices cam now be increased or reduced with 
journeymen’s rates. Under the Ontario Hours 
of Work and Vacations with Pay Act general 
regulations were made andi rulings issued for 
hotels, restaurants and retail shops. New 
regulations govern fire-protection methods and 
apprentices in Ontario theatres. 
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Government Employees 


An Order in Council (P.C. 3374) made 
under the War Measures Act and gazetted 
May 15 sets out the procedure for establishing 
new ‘consolidated wage-rates,’ that is, the 
former wage-rates plus cost-of-living bonuses, 
for Government employees who are exempt 
from the Civil Service Act and paid at hourly 
rates. Lists are to be prepared showing the 
Department, its location, the number of posi- 
tions by classes as of April 1, 1944, the present 
hourly rates, giving pay and bonus if any, and 
the proposed new consolidated rates. A certi- 
ficate is to be attached to the schedule of rates 
showing the concurrence of the Department of 
Labour. These lists are to be submitted to 


the Treasury Board with a recommendation | 


from the Minister of the Department con- 
cerned before May 31, 1944, but the rates 
so established are not to be effective before 
July 1. Any future changes in rates are to 
be authorized in the same manner. The Order 
excludes hourly-paid employees from the Order 
in Council (P.C. 6702) of August 26, 1941, as 
amended, which granted a cost-of-living bonus 
to members of the Public Service of Canada, 
but it does not bring any Government em- 
ployee under the Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1948, who was not previously, subject 
to it. The Order in Council (P.C. 22/4627) 
of June 1, 1942, is rescinded, which stipulated 
that changes in the wages of employees en- 
gaged at prevailing hourly rates should be 
approved only when concurred in by the 
Treasury Board on the recommendation of the 
National War Labour Board. 

An Amendment (P.C. 33/5177) made July 
7, 1944, and gazetted July. 17, makes the 
stipulation that the new consolidated wage- 
rates as provided for above, shall apply to 
Government employees paid at prevailing 
hourly rates who do not contribute to the 
Superannunation Fund and who are exempt 
from the Civil Service Act. The Order pro- 
vides further that on or before July 1, 1944, 
rates for the latter class will be established by 
the Governor in Council on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of the Department. con- 
cerned. The time-limit for the submission to 
the Treasury Board of the lists mentioned 
above was extended until June 30, 1944. 


Seamen 


An Order in Council, made on June 5, 1944, 
under the War Measures Act and gazetted 
June 12, deals with the matter of jurisdiction 
concerning seamen charged with offences while 
serving on Canadian ships. The order provides 
for adequate measures to be taken on board 
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Dominion 


ship during the present war emergency to 
investigate misconduct on the part of seamen 
and, where necessary, to enable adequate 


“disciplinary action to be subsequently taken 


in Canada against any offender. Where the 
efficiency of the ship may be endangered, such 
a seaman may be discharged in a convenient 
port or place, when the ship is not likely to 
proceed to Canada for some time. The offence 
must be entered in the official ship’s log. 
Court expenses are carried by the Department _ 
of National Defence for Naval Services. 


Vocational Training 


An Order in Council (P.C. 5103) passed 
July 3 and gazetted July 10 replaces that of 
April 17 (P.C. 2692) (L.G., May, 1944, P. 675), 
which extended the Canadian Vocational 
Training Program to the production of 
essential civilian goods. The earlier Order 
amended the agreements which have been 
made in the Dominion with eight provinces 
concerning the training of workers for war 
industries by enlarging the definition of “war 
industries” to include such industries producing 
essential civilian goods as might be designated 
by the Dominion Director. of Training on 
the recommendation of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. The repealing Order pro- 
vides, instead, that each provincial agreement 
may be amended in regard to the definition of 
war industry by a supplementary agreement 
signed with the Dominion, the Dominion 
Minister of Labour to designate, on the recom- 
mendation of the Prices Board, what industries 
shall be considered “war industries”. 


Workmen’s Compensation for Crown 
Company Employees 


An Order in Council (P.C. 3095) under the 
War Measures Act and the Department of 
Munitions and Supply Act, which was made 
April 8, 1944, provides workmen’s compensa- 
tion for persons who receive injury as a result 
of flying in the course of their duties as 
employees of a “Crown company”. Gazetted 
May 8, the Order states that employees of any 
company which has or may become incorpor- 
ated by the Minister of Munitions and Supply, 
will be deemed to be employed in the Public 
Service of Canada or under the direction of a 
department of public service. They will be 
eligible to receive compensation for injury 
resulting from a flight in any aircraft, military 
or civil, taken in the course of their duties as 
employees of such a corporation, as stipulated 
in Orders in Council (P.C. 2187) of October 20, 
1922, and (P.C. 1165) of June 15, 1927. Com- 
pensation may also be given the dependents 
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in case of fatal accidents occurring during air- 
plane flights on the same scale as would be 
awarded under the Pension Act to members 
of the Canadian Air Force in the same 
circumstances. 


Other Orders 


The following recent Orders in Council are 
summarized elsewhere in the Lasour GAZETTE: 
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P.C, 5130 and P.C. 5419 of July 6 and 24, 
amending National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations; P.C. 5485 of July 18, concerning 
coal mining in British Columbia under the 
Wartime Labour’ Relations Regulations; 
P.C. 5210 dated July 13, consolidating the 
Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order, and 
P.C. 5771 of July 27, postponing military train- 
ing for men engaged in delivering coal. 


Provincial 


Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act 


Orders No. 23> under the Male Minimum 
Wage Act and No. 31 of the Hours of Work 
Act, made on June 15, 1944, and gazetted 
June 30, stipulate that men engaged on road 
construction in rural municipalities, must be 
paid for overtime at not less than the 
ordinary rate. The Orders do not apply in 
incorporated cities, towns and villages. They 
became effective on June 15, 1944. 


B.C. Electrical Energy Inspection Act 


An Order in Council of June 26, 1944, 
gazetted June 29, replaces regulations 
approved on January 25, 1935 (L.G. April 1935, 
p. 323). The Order amends the variations made 
in the Canadian Electrical Code for use in 
B.C. by the British Columbia regulations of 
1935. The changes relate to definitions con- 
cerned with administrative agencies and the 
wiring of buildings. 

The Order stipulates that only rigid conduit 
or, by special permission, flexible conduit, or 
armoured-cable shall be employed in wiring 
buildings used for industrial, commercial or 
manufacturing purposes, as well as in wiring 
buildings of fireproof or of mill construction, 
hotels, private or public hospitals, churches, 
halls and other meeting-places having a floor 
area of 1,200 square feet or more including 
aisles. In addition, bus-bars must be used for 
currents in excess of 100 amperes. If the floor 
area of a garage or service station is sufficient 
to accommodate more than two vehicles, it 
was required that the wiring should be in con- 
duit, surface metal raceways, armoured-cable, 
wireways or busways. The words “armoured 
cable” are struck out. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


A regulation of June 27, 1944, under this Act 
which was gazetted June 29, stipulates that 
employees engaged in canning, preserving, 
drying or packing any kind of fruit or vege- 
table, are exempt from the Hours of Work Act 
until March 31, 1945. 


B.C. Female Minimum Wage Act 

The annual summer Order pertaining to 
resort hotels made June 27, 1944, and gazetted 
June 29, is declared effective from the latter 
date until September 9, inclusive. Instead of 
the maximum 48-hour week and eight-hour 
day fixed in Order 52, women employed in the 
hotel and catering industry in summer resorts 


may work up to 56 hours a week and ten hours. 


a day. Time and a half is payable for time 
worked in excess of 48 hours a week, but not 
for work in excess of eight hours a day, if the 
weekly maximum is not exceeded. Twenty- 
four consecutive hours of rest in each week 
must be given unless application is made to 
the Board by both employers and employees. 
The Order does not apply to cities, organized 
districts or villages. 


B.C. Wartime Labour Relations Act 


Regulation 3 under this Act, gazetted 
June 22, provides that if any person appointed 
or elected to act as bargaining representative is 
no longer available to act in this capacity, a 
successor may be appointed or elected with 
the approval of the Minister of Labour. 


B.C. Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
British Columbia has laid down new First Aid 


Service requirements which became effective 


June 1, 1944. The previous rules which came 
into operation on May 31, 1942 (L.G. 1942, 
p. 693), replaced those issued in 1922. 

The new rules are set out in a pamphlet 
distributed by the Board. The chief changes 
in the first-aid equipment required to be kept 
are in the number of various supplies to be 
available and the addition to the list of certain 
articles: optic loops with caps, jelly for burns, 
ammonia inhalants, adhesive dressings, and a 
copy of First Aid Service Requirements. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 


General regulations under the Apprentice- 
ship Act were amended by Order in Council 
of June 8, 1944, and gazetted on June 24. The 
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change made on June 8 provides for increasing 
or reducing the wages of apprentices during 
the life of the contract. The previous regu- 
lations made no provision for a change in 
wages except by written application to the 
Director for a revision of rates. The amend- 
ment provides for wages of apprentices to be 
increased or decreased in the same degree as 
the prevailing wage paid to a journeyman, 
-where wages of the apprentice may be shown 
to be a percentage of those of a journeyman. 

The Apprenticeship Act, 1928, governed 
apprenticeship in bricklaying, masonry, car- 
pentry, painting and decorating, and plastering. 
In 1937 the following trades were brought 
under it: electrician, motor vehicle repairer, 
plumber, sheet metal worker, steamfitter, 
barber and hairdresser. 


The Act states that no minor may be em- 
ployed in any of these trades for longer than 
three months, except under contract of 
apprenticeship lasting for not less than two 
years. A formal document, signed by both 
parties, must be drawn up, any alteration of 
terms being reported to the Minister. By the 
1937 amendment, no person eligible to be 
an apprentice in any designated trade who 
has not completed the period of apprentice- 
ship, shall be employed for more than three 
months unless he enters into a formal contract. 

The revised Act of 1936 provides for a 
Provincial Apprenticeship Board appointed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council consisting 
of three members, one of whom shall act as 
chairman. The members will be paid no 
regular salary, but will receive expenses when 
engaged on duties arising from the Act. 


Ontario Theatres and Cinematographs Act 


New regulations under this Act were 
approved by Order in Council of July 11, 
1944. They deal chiefly with methods of 
fire-protection and apprentices. Definitions 
of approved Class A and Class B fire-doors 
are given and there are new sections covering 
sprinkler and heating systems; the arrange- 
ment of film-housing buildings; vault vents; 
lighting, elevator and stairway requirements; 
approved shipping containers; and the storage 
of films in exchanges. 

There is a reduction in the number of 
subjects for apprentices’ examinations and 
fuller details of the subjects remaining in 
the syllabus. In addition, apprentices are 
to be examined on their knowledge of film 
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and projection, electricity and sound. A $5 
fee must accompany application for any class 
of apprentice examination or any renewal of 
certificate. 

Three classes of licences are to be issued; 
first and second class projectionists and 
apprentices. : 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Assessments. By-law B-1 (L.G., 1948, p. 107) 
providing for assessments on employers to 
cover the cost of administration of the Act 
except in connection with forest operations has 
been revised by an order gazetted June 23. 
The section is repealed which stipulated that 
cost-of-living bonuses were not subject to the 
levy. This change affects the levy on all wages 
paid on and after July 1, 1944. Similar amend- 
ments in By-laws B-1-B and B-1-C pertaining 
to levies on employers engaged in timber- 
driving operations, and forest operations other 
than timber-driving (L.G., 1944, p. 236) were 
made by Orders gazetted June 23. The latter 
amendment has been in operation since 
May 1, 1944. 

Orders made on June 27 and gazetted July 
29, add a new clause to By-laws B-1-B and 
B-1-C, stating that for truck-drivers using 
their own trucks, the levy is made only on 
the part representing thirty-hundredths (®%oo0) 
of the amounts paid them, and for carters 
hired to work with their horses and vehicles, 
only on the part representing half the amounts 
paid them. 


Renewals. Order No. 9 (L.G. 1948, p. 1034) 
fixing minimum salaries for teachers em- 
ployed by the City of Verdun School Board 
has been renewed until July 1, 1945, by an 
Order gazetted June 23. Order 37 (L.G., 1940, 
p. 927) governing establishments Laoetin hate 
ing glass containers has been renewed until 
August 1, 1945, by an Order gazetted June 30. 

Three minimum wage Orders were renewed 
by notices gazetted July 29. Order No. 14 
(L.G., 1938, pp. 1099, 1236; 1940, p. 124) 
concerning maintenance men working in office- 
buildings, apartment houses and other public 
buildings in the Montreal district has been 
renewed until September 1, 1945, by an Order 
gazetted July 29. Order 28 relating to dye- 
works and laundries in the City of Quebec and 
town of Quebec-West (L.G., 1939, p. 1003; 
1940, p. 447), and Order 29 concerning taxicabs 
and automobiles for hire in the cities of 
Quebec and Levis (L.G., 1939, p. 1002), have 
also been renewed until September 1, 1945. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Ontario Court Quashes By-Law Governing Shop 
Closing-Hours in London 


MOTION to quash a by-law passed in 

1944 under the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act was heard by Mr. Justice Gil- 
-Janders in Weekly Court, London, on June 22. 
A clause of the by-law provided that all fruit 
shops in the City of London should close on 
all week-days except Saturday, with certain 
exceptions, at 6.30 p.m. and should remain 
closed until 5 a.m. on the following day. 
Further clauses provided that such shops 
should close at 7 p.m. on Saturdays and every 
day preceding a public or statutory or civic 
holiday and remain closed until 5 a.m. of the 
next business day. The Court quashed the 
by-law. The applicant was granted costs, and 
other security which he had paid into the 
Court was to be returned after the time limit 
for an appeal. 

The by-law was attacked on the ground that 
the statute did not give the Council power to 
provide by by-law for shops to be closed 
beyond 6 p.m. on any day, or before 5 a.m. on 
the following day, except by petition from 
three-fourths of the owners of such shops in 
the municipality. The by-law provided for 
the closing of fruit shops at 630 pm. It was 
suggested that in the event of the Court 
holding the above-mentioned clauses wltra 
vires, that portion of the by-law might be 
quashed, allowing the remainder to stand. 
Justice Gillanders cited a former case in which 
the Court suggested that an individual coun- 
cillor might not have voted for the by-law 
except as a whole. Similar reasoning applied 
in this case. The Court concluded with the 
decision that the by-law must be quashed. 
Nelson vs. City of London, (1944) O.W.N. 455. 


Action under Quebec Minimum Wage Act 
Succeeds if Time Limit Not Pleaded 


On October 29, 1943, the Quebec Superior 
Court awarded a claim for salary amounting 
to $130 to the Minimum Wage Commission 
on behalf of a janitor. He and his wife had 
worked as joint janitors from March 1 to 
September 1, 1942, receiving a total of $140, 
or $20 for four months and $30 for two months. 
Minimum Wage Ordinance 14 of September 10, 
1938, prescribes $45 as the minimum rate for 
janitors devoting full time to 12 to 20 apart- 
ments. Thus they should have received $270 
and the Court upheld the claim for the dif- 
ference of $130. 

The defence argued that the man alone was 
engaged as janitor and he worked only part- 
time. However the evidence established that 
while he did not work full-time, his. wife 


worked full-time and they were joint janitors 
paid jointly. The defence raised the question 
of the time-limit imposed on actions for wages. 
Article 30 of the Minimum Wage Act 
stipulates: | 
“Any civil action arising out of an ordin- 
ance or out of this Act is prescribed by six 
months from the due date in each case. . .” 


This prescription was not pleaded, however, 
and the Court held that according to article 
2188 of the Civil Code of Quebec, it could not 
supply this defence: 

“The Court cannot of its own motion supply 
the defence resulting from prescription, ex- 


. 


cept in cases where the right of action is 
denied.” 


Commission du Salaire Minimum v. Lajeu- 
nesse, 1944, Rapports Judiciaires de Quebec, 
Cour Supérieure, 197. 


Two Judgments Involving British Woodworking 
Regulations 


Two cases recently decided in the British 
Courts were concerned with injuries suffered 
by workers in woodworking establishments. 
One decision was in favour of the employer 
and the other awarded damages to the em- 
ployee. 

The British Court of Appeal dismissed a 
workman’s action against his employers claim- 
ing damages for the loss of a thumb in a cir- 
cular saw. The Factories Act requires all 
dangerous machinery to be securely fenced 
but the Woodworking Machinery Regulations, 
1922, modified the Act in respect of saws by 
substituting prescribed guarding for the “secure 
fencing” required by the Factories Act. Since 
the saw was entirely enclosed at the bottom 
underneath the table, and had an adjustable 
guard at the top, it was ruled that the em- . 
ployers had complied with the obligation im- 
posed by the Regulations. 

& 

The evidence showed that no better guard 
was in existence, and it seemed that no guard 
had been invented which would provide abso- 
lutely secure fencing for these saws. Lord 
Justice Goddard pointed out that some part of 
the cutting edge had to be exposed or the wood 
could not be cut. In any case, the Factories 
Act expressly provided that special regulations 
might be made to “modify or extend with 
respect to any class or description of factory 
any provisions of Part II,” which includes the 
section on fencing machinery. The Lord Justice 
said that this amounted to a recognition that 
there were some modern machines which could 
not be completely fenced if they were to be 
used. The Regulations, therefore, must be 
regarded as a modification of the Factories Act 
provision. Miller v. William Boothman and 
en Ltd. Court of Appeal, January 12 and 19, 
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A woodworking machinist seriously injured 
his right index finger in a chain mortising 
machine and sued his employers for damages, 
claiming that-they had not carried out the safety 
provisions of the Woodworking Machinery 
Regulations. The chain cutter on the machine 
projected about % inch below the guard, and 
the case hinged on whether, according to the 
Regulations, it was the worker’s or the em- 


_ployer’s responsibility to see that the guard 


was properly adjusted. The British Court of 


the King’s Bench ruled that the plaintiff had 


met with the accident as a result of a breach 
of statutory duty by the employers, and 
awarded £500 damages and costs. 


The workman relied on Regulation 21 pro- 
viding that: 

The guards and other appliances required 
by these regulations shall be maintained in 
an efficient state and shall be constantly kept 
in position while the machinery is in motion, 
except when, owing to the nature of the work 
being done, the use of the guards or appli- 
ances is rendered impracticable. The guards 
shall be so adjusted as to enable the work to 
be carried out without unnecessary risk. 


In opposing the workman’s claim, the em- 
ployers stressed Regulation 23: 


“BHvery person employed on a woodworking 
machine shall (i) use and maintain in proper 
adjustment the guards provided in accordance 
with these regulations . . .” 


Mr. Justice Singleton accepted the plaintifi’s 
evidence regarding the position of the guard 
before the accident, and his statement that it 
had been that way as long as he had worked on 
the machine and that he had not been instructed 
with regard to adjusting it. In the Court’s 
opinion it was the duty of the employers to see 
that the guard was in its proper position, and 
then after its initial correct adjustment, the 
worker was responsible for keeping it that way, 
although the employer should ensure from time 
to time that this was being done. Thus _ the 
employers had failed to carry out their obliga- 
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tion under Regulation 21. Jay v. D. & UL, 
Studios Ltd. High Court of Justice, King’s 
Bench Division, December 20, 1943. 


British Court of Appeal Holds Children’s 
Allowances Paid to Corporation 
Employees Valid 


Two Birmingham city councillors, respon- 
dents in the case, had paid “children’s allow- 
ances” to some of the non-manual employees 
of the city corporation following the adoption 
by the council of a report endorsing a plan 
for children’s allowances. The district auditor 
to the Ministry of Health contended that these 
payments were illegal and disallowed them, 
surcharging them on the councillors. The 
Divisional Court quashed the disallowances 
and, surcharges, holding that the respondents 
had exercised their powers with care and had 
recognized that reasonable discretion must be 
exercised in the interests of the ratepayers. 
Upon appeal ‘the decision of the Divisional 
Court was upheld. The case was reported in 
the London Times of May 13, 1944. 


Lord Justice Goddard of the Court of 
Appeal said that however the sums paid by 
the corporation to their employees were made 
up, they were, nevertheless, wages. The job of 
the auditor was to see whether there was any 
excess in the amount of wages, not to inquire 
into the motive of the corporation for paying 
that amount. In this case the amounts paid 
were fair and reasonable. If the corporation 
had brought every salary up to its pre-war 
value, they would have been within their 
rights, so that it must have been within their 
powers to bring the salaries of those who were 
hardest hit up to this level. Lewis and Others 
v. Walker, Court of Appeal. 


Prices and Price Control 


Activities of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
April-June, 1944 


HE three months reviewed in this sum- 
. mary saw the invasion of France and 
the intensification of war production in a 
number of fields) The Canadian civilian 
economy, therefore, continued to be faced 
with problems of shortages and pressure on 
prices. 

Supply and Pricing Problems 


The most serious problem was a general 
labour shortage. The tight labour situation 
resulting from the full use of the country’s 
resources for war and civiliam production was 
rendered critical by the coincidence of new 
requirements for war production with the 
return of farmers and farm workers from 
their temporary winter occupations (logging, 
meat packing, etc.), and am intensified re- 
cruiting drive for the armed forces. 

The supply and pricing problems that arose 
during the quarter were largely the result of 
continued labour shortages. Shortages in the 
textile field required further scheduling of 
production and additional measures to control 
prices and qualities of clothing. A shortage 
of containers of all kinds was partly due to 
shortages of labour for lumbering and pulp- 
wood cutting in former seasons. Most dur- 
able household goods remained in short supply 
owing to the continuing need to use labour 
and production facilities for munitions. This 
shortage necessitated production programs for 
various articles and improved control over the 
prices of used goods. 

In the foods sphere, strawberries, raspberries 
and cherries were brought under price control 
and the tea and coffee ration was increased. 
Butter production continued to lag behind 
last year’s level, and a second temporary re- 
duction in the butter ration was made in 
June. 


Review of Controls 


- Civilian supplies continue to be restricted 
and the outlook for the future is uncertain, 
depending to a large extent on the duration 
of the campaign in Europe. The situation 
may change suddenly and problems of recon- 
version may arise without much advance 
notice. In order to facilitate civilian pro- 
duction when it becomes possible the Board’s 


Administrators are reviewing standardization 
measures, simplification and quantity restric- 
tions and are removing those no longer essen- 
tial. Many of these general restrictions have 
been rendered unnecessary by the develop- 
ment of “positive” measures, such as the 
allocation of raw materials and the scheduling 
of production. 

In June a number of changes were made in 
the Board’s order requiring a permit for the 
commencement, acquisition or expansion of 
a business and for new lines of business. Some 
relaxation of these regulations was possible 
in view of the fact that controls over the 
distribution of goods in short supply, and 
methods of pricing new goods were more 
fully developed, and the rate of expansion 
of war production had slowed down. The 
order was, therefore, modified to permit a 
change of ownership, the acquisition of more 
floor space and movement to new premises 
without a licence from the Board. Permits 
were still required for the commencement of 
a new business and for changes in the class 
of business and in the class of goods dealt 
in. However, the Board signified its readiness 
to grant such permits, on the understanding 
that the permit did not entitle the applicant 
to a quota of any goods in short supply. 

This relaxation was desirable in order to 
enable ex-servicemen and others to re-enter 
or establish civilian type businesses and to 
enable plans to be made for the production 
of new lines of civilian goods when war re- 
quirements permit. 

During the quarter under review the pro- 
cedure for the procurement of Canadian relief 
supplies by the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration was worked out. 
The Prices Board is concerned with these 
arrangements since it is responsible for the 
supply of civilian goods in Canada and is, 
therefore, concerned with ensuring that ex- 
ports do not reduce domestic supplies below 
essential civilian requirements. The Board 
takes part in the preparation of estimates of 
supplies that can be made available for relief. 
Arrangements have already been made for 
the supply of various materials and equip- 
ment by Canada, including woollen garments, 
farm machinery, canned fish and soap. 
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The Budget 


In his budget speech on June 26 the Minis- 
ter of Finance announced that the govern- 
ment desired “to give concrete evidence of 
the direction which it is endeavouring to 
follow in the formulation of post-war com- 
mercial policy”, and also “to give to agricul- 
ture assurance in respect of some of the con- 
ditions under which it may expect to operate 
after the war”. The budget, therefore, pro- 
vided for the removal of customs duties and 
war exchange tax on agricultural machinery 
and parts. The Board took steps to see that 
the benefit of this reduction in costs would 
be passed on to the consumer by requiring 
importers and dealers to reduce their prices 
by an equivalent amount, except in the case 
of parts imported for further manufacture. 


In view of the great shortage of United 
States dollars prevailing at the time, Schedule 
I of the War Exchange Conservation Act of 
December, 1940, prohibited the import of a 
long list of articles from non-sterling areas. 
Since then, however, Canada’s foreign ex- 
change position has improved, and the govern- 
ment decided that Schedule I should be re- 
pealed, since it was purely an emergency regu- 
lation. This amendment was scheduled to 
go into effect on August 1. 

The Minister of Finance emphasized that 
‘St must not be assumed that there will forth- 
with flow into this country a flood of imports. 
Because of the scarcity of supplies in the 
United States many of these prohibitions have 
been quite nominal in effect”. In addition 
imports will have to sell under the domestic 
ceiling and it will not be profitable in many 
cases to buy at United States prices since “it 
is not proposed to extend import subsidies 
to luxury goods”. 

In July, the existing system of import con- 
trol by permit was applied to the textile 
items affected by this amendment, namely: 
clothing and certain household textile articles. 
Canada’s total imports of textiles from the 
United States are limited by quotas fixed by 
the War Production Board and permit control 
is necessary to assure that quotas are not 
exceeded and are filled im accordance with 
Canadian requirements. Imports of gasoline, 
motor vehicles and diamonds were also placed 
under permit. 


Foods 


Fresh Fruits: Ceiling prices were set for 
the 1944 crop of strawberries, raspberries and 
cherries, in accordance with the policy adopted 
in the summer of 1943 of controlling prices 
of fresh fruits wherever practicable. Prices 
were set below those prevailing last year but 
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above the 1942 level and the normal seasonal 
drop in strawberry prices in the second half 
of June was provided for. In the late-produc- 
ing areas maximum prices and markups were 
to rise again after July 15 as is normally the 
case. In July maximum prices were also set 
for apricots. 

Meat—Lamb and Mutton: In the course of 
the quarter a system of standard prices at 
wholesale and retail was introduced for mut- 
ton, and all lamb and mutton pricing orders 
were revised and consolidated in an order 
effective July 3. 

Wholesale and retail cuts of mutton were 
standardized, and specific maximum _ prices 
set, as had already been done in the case of 
beef, veal and lamb. Retailers were required 
to display a lamb and mutton price card sup- 
plied by the Board. The lamb price struc- 
ture was revised so as to make maximum 
wholesale prices for all lamb except “spring 
lamb” uniform throughout the year. 

Retail prices will fall if wholesale prices 
drop below the ceiling, since the order re- 
quires the retailer to reduce the maximum 
price of retail cuts by one cent per lb. for 
each drop of one cent per Ib. in the average 
carcass cost of his purchases in the previous 
week. The same provision was made for 
spring lamb and mutton. The special spring 
lamb ceiling was made to terminate on July 
15 instead of August 31, as last year, thus 


‘reducing ceiling prices during those six weeks. 


Beef: Until the end of 1943 the amount of 
meat available in butcher shops was limited 
because of heavy demand both at home and 
for export. By the beginning of 1944, how- 
ever, the removal of restrictions on pork for 
domestic consumption, together with the in- 
creased marketing of cattle, lambs and calves, 
and the bottlenecks in cold storage and trans- 
portation had resulted in surplus meat 
supplies. 

Consumers were, therefore, in a better posi- 
tion to express their preferences and, under 
the existing price structure, front quarter beef 
tended to back up in the hands of packers 
and dealers, while the demand for hind 
quarter cuts was high. 


Meat rationing was suspended early in 
March, but there was no appreciable change 
in overall consumer purchases and front 
quarter beef continued to move slowly. 


Early in June the Board attempted to 
stimulate a more balanced marketing of beef 
by reducing the maximum wholesale and re- 
tail prices of fore quarter cuts and increasing 
the prices of hind quarter cuts. This adjust- 
ment involved no change in the average level 
of beef prices and was helpful in moving fore 
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quarters, though it did not completely restore 
the balance. No corrective could offer a com- 
plete solution during the warm weather when 
front quarter beef is always in poor demand. 


- Corn: In April a shortage of corn developed 
in the United States and was reflected’ in 
Canada since this country is dependent on 
imports and has since the war relied on the 
Wnited States. 

The United States War Food Administration 
took over the allocation of United States sup- 
plies and in Canada the Board froze stocks 
of corn in elevators in Ontario and Quebéc 
and in the hands of processors, though sales 
to farmers for feeding purposes were still per- 
mitted. All available stocks, as well as sup- 
plies, obtained from the United States were 
allocated to the starch factories whose prod- 
ucts include such important war materials as 
adhesives used in the manufacture of shipping 
cases, glue used in plywood veneers for air- 
craft, nitro starch for explosives, ete. A sub- 
sidy was arranged to cover extra transport- 
ation or other costs arising where corn was 
secured from other than normal sources. 


Tea and Coffee: Increased shipments of tea 
and coffee resulted in a substantial improve- 
ment in stocks, and on May 1, 1944, it was 
possible to increase the ration by a further 
40 per cent. The increase was achieved by 
doubling the amount of tea and coffee obtain- 
able on each coupon and validating two 
coupons every month instead of every three 
weeks. 


Evaporated Milk: Under the system of 
priority sales of evaporated milk introduced 
in October, 1948, special ration coupon cards 
were issued for infants and persons requiring 
evaporated milk for reasons of health. In 
“restricted areas’”—areas. in which sufficient 
fluid milk for general consumption was avail- 
able—evaporated milk could be obtained only 
against coupons, while in “free areas”—de- 
ficient in fluid milk—sales without coupons 
were permitted after sufficient supplies had 
been set aside for the requirements of 
“priority users’. In the period under review 
the supply improved to the point where 
“priority users” in free areas could obtain 
thein requirements without coupons. There 
was thus a tendency for consumers in these 
areas to accumulate coupons which constituted 
a potential threat to future supply. It was 
therefore decided to suspend “rationing” in 
the free areas from June 1. In order to pre- 
vent a further flow of coupons from “free” 
to “restricted” areas a new issue of coupons 
in restricted areas was made in May and the 
old coupons became invalid on June 1. 
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Butter: The trend of butter production in 
the second quarter continued downward. At 
the same time the trend of butter consumption 
continued to rise. In order to conserve sup- 
plies and avoid an acute shortage in the winter 
a reduction in the butter ration was made in 
June by postponing for one week the validity 
date of the coupon due on June 1. A similar 
reduction had been made in April. 

The Board also took steps to increase the 
supply of butterfat available for butter pro- 
duction by prohibiting the practice of manu- 
facturing special high butterfat milk by the 
artificial addition of butterfat. 


Textiles and Footwear 


Supply: The general labour shortage which 
characterized the period under review was par- 
ticularly marked in the civilian textile field 
and the efficiency of the available labour 
force continued to decline due to the lack 
of experienced help. Special local attention 
was given by National Selective Service to 
obtaining assistance for key firms located in 
tight labour areas. 

The production of men’s fine socks and 
children’s socks and stockings was scheduled 
in April so as to meet essential requirements. 
This program followed similar programs pre- 
viously introduced for work socks, underwear, 
children’s wear and work clothing. 

A reduction in the supply of worsted suit- 
ings obtainable from Great Britain threatened 
the supply of men’s suits. In order to obtain 
the greatest possible domestic output the wool 
administration of the Board schéduled the 
production of worsted suitings in June, direct- 
ing manufacturers to produce stated amounts 
by the end of the year. This program will 
increase domestic production and it is ex- 
pected that the balance of requirements may 
be obtained from the United Kingdom. 

In May, officers of the Board developed a 
program for the production of $6 million 
worth of heavy woollen outer garments for 
UNRRA in late 1944 and in 1945. This was 
made possible by a substantial reduction in 
the requirements of the armed forces com- 
pared with 1943. Production is to be scheduled 
by WPTB so as not to disturb essential 
domestic civilian and military production. The 
plan was approved by the Combined Produc- 
tion and Resources Board and accepted by 
UNRRA in June. Military fabric require- 
ments for 1944 were revised upward during 
the half year but not sufficiently to affect 
production for civilian account except in the 
worsted field. 

Price and Quality: To facilitate investiga- - 
tion of complaints regarding quality. deterior- 
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ation, manufacturers of a wide range of cloth- 
ing are required to show on every article 
their WPTB license number or name, and the 
style number and size of the garment. This 
provision was extended in the quarter under 
review to mantfacturers of men’s and boys’ 
woollen fine clothing, sports wear and work 
garments, to waterproof or rubberized cloth- 
ing and to footwear. 

Price control was further improved in June 
by requiring retailers to attach a price tag to 
practically every item of men’s, women’s and 
children’s clothing offered for sale, except 
when displayed in a shop window. 


Revision of Restrictions: In accordance with 
the Board’s policy of removing unnecessary 
or unworkable restrictions, simplification re- 
gtrictions governing the manufacture of wo- 
men’s, misses’ and children’s wear were re- 
viewed and revised during the quarter. The 
freezing of styles was terminated and evening 
wraps, riding jackets, three-piece suits and 
some of the other articles that had been pro- 
hibited were again permitted, since production 
of these garments had never been substantial. 
Short “coatees” were permitted since they help 
to couserve lining materials. The major ma- 
terial and labour saving restrictions were con- 
tinued and their enforcement improved. 

Restrictions on the manufacture of flan- 
nelette garments which had had the object of 
increasing the supply of flannelette for essen- 
tial children’s garments were removed during 
the quarter. Their general purpose of assuring 
output of needed garments was now accom- 
plished by production directives controlling 
the manufacture of children’s garments, and 
by the allocation of flannelette supplies by the 
administrator. 


Since children’s shoes cannot be efficiently 
repaired with half soles, the use of full leather 
soles was permitted in June for juvenile shoes 
up to size 3. The same exemption was pro- 
vided for the repair of loggers’ boots and cow- 
boy boots, which also require full leather 
soles. This relaxation was designed to pro- 
long the life of children’s shoes by facilitating 
efficient repairs and to conserve leather by 
reducing the high wartime demand for new 
children’s shoes. 


Use of Containers 


In wartime the great increase in the coun- 
try’s physical output has led to a correspond- 
ing increase in the need for containers of all 
kinds. Overseas shipments of war goods have 
created new demands for shipping cases and 
Canada has exported boxes and shipping cases 
to her allies. 
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Duririg the quarter a serious shortage of 
containers of all kinds developed. While in 
the past it has been possible to develop sub- 
stitutes when a particular packaging material 
was not available, the shortage has now spread 
to. all materials and has necessitated control 
over the use of all containers by the Board. 
Until the supply position becomes easier in- 
creasing emphasis on conservation and re-use 
will be necessary. 


Metal and Glass: The first serious shortage 
occurred after Pearl Harbour when tin sup- 
plies from East Asia were cut off. The loss 
of these supplies and the shortage of steel 
plate due to heavy war requirements neces- 
sitated the Board’s container conversion pro- 
gram which involved the transfer of a wide 
range of commodities from metal to glass and 
paper packages. Metal containers were re- 
stricted to goods for which no suitable altern- 
ative container could be manufactured. 

This conversion program made heavy de- 
mands on the glass and paper package indus- 
tries, and the limits set to their output by 
available productive facilities, labour and raw 
materials began to be felt in the course of 
1943. Simplification and standardization of 
metal cans, glass containers and paper boxes 
and shipping cases were imposed by the Board 
so as to promote greater output and more 
efficient use of containers. 

In the fall of 1943 there was some relaxation 
of restrictions on metal containers owing to 
the growing shortage of glass and paper pack- 
ages and to the small crop of the fruits and 
vegetables for which tinplate was needed. In 
the winter there were signs of an easing in 
the supply of steel plate, and on April 1, 1944, 
quotas for metal comtainers were revised so 
as to relieve the glass, wooden and paper- 
board container industries of some of their 
burden and to compensate for the small pack 
of fruits and vegetables in 1943. Apple sauce, 
beets, beans, carrots and other products were 
again permitted to be canned, and quotas for 
spiced pork products and other foods were 
increased. Metal containers were permitted 
for home canning by consumers and a number 
of non-food articles were moved back into 
metal containers. 

Steel plate supplies tightened again in the 
spring and summer and in July an order was 
issued, safeguarding tin plate supplies for 
essential fruits and vegetables by restricting 
temporarily the packing of various other food- 
stuffs during the third quarter of 1944. 

In spite of the standardization of bottles 
and jars the glass container industry has had 
creat difficulty in meeting the greatly in- 
creased wartime demand, largely arising from 
the container conversion program. In the 
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spring of 1944, the Board found it necessary: 
to allocate supplies of bottles and jars, setting 
quotas for different products in accordance 
with their essentiality. The re-use of old con- 
tainers was promoted by various methods, 
including an increase in the deposit charge 
on beer bottles. 


Paperboard Boxes and Shipping Cases: 
Shortage of labour in the pulpwood industry 
resulted in critical shortages of paper boxes 
and fibreboard and corrugated shipping cases 
in the fall of 1948. The Board took over the 
allocation of raw materials and non-essential 
types of containers were eliminated. Priorities 
for the delivery of shipping cases were estab- 
lished and quotas for packing different com- 
modities were set. 

Nevertheless the shortage of these contain- 
ers became increasingly serious, largely owing 
to an inadequate supply of waste paper for 
paperboard production. In April the system 
of priorities for shipping cases was revised, 
the administrator’s control over allocation was 
improved, and quotas for various products 
were reduced. The administrator of shipping 
cases asked manufacturers and others to re- 
use containers as much as possible and to 
use larger containers and fewer interior par- 
titions whenever feasible. 

In May a similar system of priorities and 
quotas was established for paper boxes and 
for a variety of articles paperboard packages 
were prohibited. Orders for war departments 
and for packaging perishable foodstuffs were 
given priority over others. 


Wooden Containers: The shortage of wooden 
fruit baskets, shipping cases, etc., became 
critical in the spring of this year. The in- 
dustry’s annual production is planned in the 
fall and last fall a considerable decline in 
war orders was anticipated. In the spring, 
however, war requirements increased consider- 
ably and an added strain was put on the in- 
dustry by the necessity, in many instances, of 
repacking goods in smaller containers suitable 
for carrying ashore from landing barges. 

The resulting shortage of containers for 
domestic use made it necessary in June for 
the Board to take control of the allocation 
of containers to ensure that priority was given 
to containers for government departments and 
for essential foodstuffs. 

The production of baskets was stimulated 
by bulk purchases of basket. bottoms which 
were resold to basket manufacturers at prices 
appropriate to their ceilings. In view of the 
acute shortage of wood veneers, substitute 
fibreboard cheese box bodies were bulk pur- 
chased to encourage cheese box production. 
As in the previous year, subsidies were ar- 
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ranged to maintain the production of fruit 
and vegetable containers. 


Metals 


Farm Machinery: Production of farm ma- 
chinery in the 1944-45 season was planned in 
consultation with the Wartime Industries Con- 
trol Board and the War Production Board in 
the United States. Production and import 
quotas for many articles were higher than 
those fixed for the 1943-44 season, and repair 
parts could be produced and imported with- 
out restriction. 

Total tonnage to be produced under the 
program was estimated at about 241,000 tons. 
This includes a special allocation of farm ma- 
chinery for returned service men established 
on farms under the Veterans’ Land Act. In 
addition, plans were made for the production 
of 20,500 tons of farm machinery in the cur- 
rent quota period:as part of Canada’s share 


of UNRRA’s relief program. 


Owing to rising costs and diminishing war 
contracts, manufacturers of farm machinery 
have experienced increasing difficulty in sell- 
ing under their ceiling prices. Some relief 
was provided by the government’s decision to 
remove war exchange tax and customs duties 
on imported farm equipment and parts (see 
p. 1057) since manufacturers who import and 
assemble parts, selling the completed machine, 
obtain the benefit of the reduced cost of 
parts. In addition, to avoid subsidy pay- 
ments, the war exchange tax was removed, 
effective April 1, on a wide range of raw 
materials and components when imported by 
a manufacturer for use in the manufacture 
of farm implements. 


Household Appliances: During the quarter 
new programs for landing craft, ships, shell 
cases, etc., precluded any considerable re- 
sumption of civilian production. However, a 
limited number of essential household: appli- 
ances continued to be produced under plans 
worked out by this Board and approved by 
the Wartime Industries Control Board. Pro- 
grams for the current year included 23,100 
washing machines, 110,000 electric irons, 13,000 
electric ranges, 7,500 rangettes and 75,000 hot 
plates, as well as 35,000 ice boxes (made of 
masonite), 3,500 water heaters and 20,000 
heating pads. An allocation of materials for 
the production of nickel silver flatware was 
approved, and, in June, the production of 
17,500 sewing machines was scheduled. These 
programs are objectives but their fulfillment 
cannot be regarded as assured—it will depend 
on the future trend of war production and 
the availability of labour, which is now the 
chief bottleneck. 
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A critical shortage in the supply of hot air 
furnaces became evident in June, due to an 
increase in the issue of construction permits, 
and a decline in furnace production resulting 
from shortages of labour and sheet steel. It 
was necessary, therefore, to safeguard supplies 
of furnaces for replacements and essential in- 
stallations in new buildings. Sales to con- 
sumers were placed under permit control, and 
manufacturers were. required to retain 5 per 
cent of their stocks for allocation to essential 
users by the Administrator. 

The shortage of new household appliances, 
furniture, bicycles, etc., made-it particularly 
important to ensure the observance of ceiling 
prices on used goods. Regulations for used 
goods not dealt with in specific orders were 
made in May, and provided for the display 
of a price tag on all used goods priced at 
$15.00 or more. The maximum price of used 
goods in working order is either the basic 
period price or 80 per cent of the current 
price of the same or similar new goods, 
whichever is the lower. 


News print 


Owing to the demand of United States pub- 
lishers for lighter weight newsprint, the pro- 
duction by Canadian mills of newsprint of 30- 
pound basic weight, as well as the customary 
32-pound paper, was planned on an experi- 
mental basis for May and June. This arrange- 
ment was made jointly by the United States 
War Production Board and the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The previous Can- 
adian commitment to deliver 200,000 tons of 
32-pound newsprint to the United States dur- 
ing each month in the first six months of 
1944 was suspended. Instead the commitment 
was made variable, depending on the pro- 
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portionate amounts of 32-pound paper and 
30-pound paper that were ordered and vary- 
ing from 200,000 tons per month if no 30- 
pound paper was ordered to 182,500 tons if 
no 32-pound newsprint was ordered. This 
reduction was made necessary by the fact that 
the light-weight paper reduced the tonnage 
output of those newsprint machines which 
had been operating at capacity. In addition, 
the wood extension program introduced earlier 
in the year by the Canadian industry could 
not be applied when mixed weights were pro- 
duced. Owing to the higher cost of producing 
the light-weight paper the price was set $4.00 


per ton higher than the price of 32-pound 
newsprint in both the United States and 
Canada. 


Operations during May and June substan- 
tially confirmed the estimates on which the 
variable quota had been based. In June, the 
problem was studied by a special committee 
of United States publishers appointed by the 
War Production Board which met with Can- 
adian officials and representatives of the Can- 
adian industry. The committee recommended 
that for the third quarter of 1944 Canada be 
asked to return to the previous commitment 
of 200,000 tons of 32-pound paper per month, 
instead. of a lower commitment for mixed 
weights. The committee further suggested 
that the newsprint tonnage quotas of users 
of 30-pound newsprint should be cut down to 
compensate for the increased yardage per 
ton, which would remove all inducement to 
order 30-pound newsprint. These recommend- 
ations were accepted by the War Production 
Board’s Newsprint Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee and implemented by WPB. Accord- 
ingly, during the third quarter of 1944 de- 
liveries from Canada to the United States 
will be at the rate of 200,000 tons per month. 





Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, July, 1944 


Cost of Living, Prices of 


pe Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 

of-living index for July 3, 1944, remained 
unchanged from the June level of 119-0 (1935- 
39—100-0). This represented a wartime 1D- 
crease of 18:1 per cent. In July, foods moved 
up 0:9 points to 132-0, due to higher prices 
for potatoes, lamb, the better quality cuts of 
beef, carrots and eggs. Declines were noted 
for the cheaper cuts of beef, and cabbage. 
Reflecting general reductions in domestic 
electricity rates in the province of Quebec as 
well as scattered decreases in Prince Edward 


14828—94 


Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as 
Reported by the Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics 


Island, New Brunswick and Ontario, the fuel 
and lighting index dropped from 112-5 to 
108-9 between June 1 and July 3. Fractional 
price declines for cleaning supplies lowered 
the homefurnishings and services index 0-1 
to 118-3, while the remaining groups were un- 
changed; rentals continued at 111-9, clothing 
at 121-5, and miscellaneous items at 109-0. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
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prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably com- 
plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 
used in the calculafion of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by in- 
dependent stores. They do not include prices 
from chain stores. As the movement of chain 
store prices agrees closely with the movement 
of independent store prices it was considered 
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each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for flats and apartments are shown 
while figures for other cities represent single- 
house rentals. In all cases figures represent 
rents being paid, not the rent asked for vacant 
dwellings. The basis of these figures is the 
record of rents for every tenth tenant-occupied 
dwelling collected in the 1941 census of hous- 
ing. The movement of rents since that time 
has been determined from reports submitted 
by real estate agents. The 1941 census averages 
have been adjusted in accordance with the 
change indicated by these reports, and the 
printed figures show a $4 spread centred 
around each city average. 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1943 
BASH: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND IN AUGUST, 1939=100 


250° Cost of Living 1939 to date 
Cost of Living 1914 to 1922 
Wholesale Prices 1939 to date ex === 
Wholesale Prices 1914 to 1922 ~1. 









1916 
1941 


1915 
1940 


1917 
1942 


that the extra work and cost involved in com- 
piling and printing a separate table for chain 
store prices were not warranted although ‘chain 
store prices are used in the calculation of the 
index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 





1918 
1943 






i919 1920 


1944 


192) 1922 


Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodities 
at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows the 
percentage changes in prices since that date; 
also the actual price on the first of the current 
month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is included in 
Table I. 


1944] 


The’ accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of ex- 
penditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; 
clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home fur- 
nishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscellan- 
eous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent) 
$93.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent clothing, home furnishings, 
etc., with their weights, was published in the 
Lasour Gazette for July, 1948, page 1057. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
beeame effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of 
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the Board in the operation of the price 
control policy are summarized from time to 
time in the Lasour Gazerre under the title, 
Activities of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. 


Wholesale Prices, July, 1944 


The Bureau of Statistics composite index of 
wholesale prices remained unchanged at 102°5 
in July for the third consecutive month 
(1926—100-0). Group changes were small, 
animal products declining 0-2 to 105-9 with 
losses for steers, calves, lambs and muskrat 
skins outweighing upturns for dry shore cod- 
fish, hogs, eggs, and beaver skins. An equal 
decline in the fibres, textiles and textile prod- 
ucts group index to 91-7 reflected lower .quot- 
ations for botany serge, while the non-metallic 
series index change from 102-5 to 102-3 was 
due to lower prices for manufactured gas and 
crushed stone. British Columbia run-of-mine 
coal moved up fractionally in this section. 
Iron and steel products declined 0-1 to 117-0, 
and the chemicals and allied product index of 
100-0 was also 0-1 lower. Vegetable products 
recorded the only increase, rising fractionally 
from 95:0 in June to 95-1 in July. Higher 
prices were recorded for potatoes, lemons and 
oranges in this group while losses were noted 
for rye, onions, hay and rosin. 

Canadian farm product prices also con- 
tinued unchanged in July at 102-0. Animal 
products were easier, an index for this series 
dropping 1-2 points to 119-0, due mainly to 
decreases for livestock and poultry. Eggs 
were moderately firmer. In the field products 
section a gain of 0-7 to 91-8 was due to up- 
turns in potatoes which overbalanced lower 
quotations for onions and hay. 
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TABLE I.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS IN 


IN CANA 


y PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MontTH 







STRATA GE GRO NCTA ETRE SGEED (etna mens) |aporseremee ee (eee oS ee Sree) ee ey 2 a ee ee 





Adjusted 
to base 
5 for 
ugust 
1939 Total 
A OUS erat SUSE Belek Rate Cee SOMA AUER Sa 79-7 
EOI OPED IGT SSSA ARE Le NMRA rat EET ety Fe ar 80-0 
RON WSR PG CUR SIA a act NE ba eo ered Mes thei. 81-6 
IU CRSP BBE SE 0 re | o A amP 88-3 
TRE Pe TAR teed 0 EE aa RR NR 104-5 
MOUS rie ast ac eee ee caro eae Sie ea 118-3 
UN RONON se acme Pigs aCe ae deere |i mand Gere 130-0 
1 LOPE ears RSE ARP aR RGN PU py RAH TIS a A 159-5 
LSPS Saat ula CAA gL AAI Ae MIU Daa STATA 132-5 
ERT PAO gaye 2 Wy ae LR CAN NAL we aM g OB 121-3 
| EP) URE ict NAS Se 0 gene cr I PAT AM 121-8 
SOB Mat ce Hm eu eae eT ee eM Cini RD) 119-9 
HOP AR erPs ee org de ica mem Ud ean AC eee age) 120-5 
IPAS ANGE ERO a EH RT SN SY Me OR TAY 121-7 
OBO) Pres eee! ke Oa NE UE ONE 95-6 
LSS IC Meee oe PC NT Rane DO uD 96-2 
PECTS eA A Te areata. Mag a Earn un 98-1 
LOS eect Nace Mice NaN NU el UR AR a. 101-2 
TRUSS Sameer ne & Meaty a eae eN 4 URNA Once ben WR. 102-2 
1939 
AUS USU Caan, bes wake MRE 100-0 100-8 
September 1 100-6 100-8 
OCtODe Raises: sees ae las 102-7 103-5 
December 1 103-0 103-8 
CAC eb LRA Udi 101-5 
VANUATY 2h iain ion ae: 103-0 103-8 
PAPEL ea hele eco ec eS 193-8 104-6 
Day 2 VW EAS 5) par isaac 164-8 105-6 
WOctoberiles we eee 106-2 107-0 
RY Car Senet ale). ee oe 105-6 
1941 
MANURE VAS alate Ras hike brea. 107-4 108-3 
BMOTAN eee See een erent 107-7 108-6 
MY QU aA te See atta wee koi 111-0 111-9 
Wetoberie. Ginnie saan 114-6 115-5 
Wecember tenet. 114-9 115-8 
BCD Some nA aad aed a SMB 111-7 
1942 
WANUAT VE Doveuiiuiecnsee ee 114-5 115-4 
EA DOP LUMI AYa tn crete eon teh ieee 115-0 115-9 
Vs ee eee aceite etme 117-0 117-9 
October le eee. eee 116-9 117-8 
Pe el oa ea Me eo 117-0 
1943 
January 2........ ae elsrer ae ote 116-2 117-1 
Hebruary lee) oro eee 116-6 116-9 
VE ar OH te Soe aNteN Cn Ona 116-3 117-2 
PACOT UP Lanigran siatocaiytonsn aie Cale anal 116-7 117-6 
Mayle eeha ke om ae mA Neue’ 117-2 118-1 
PUTO W pad uay at termina mis ene 117-6 118-5 
ANTON Pee e nape Wiataee Beale aaee LN i 117-9 118-8 
PROG USU 2H, Wikies’. Ault Mie 118-3 119-2 
September M2). ome 118-5 119-4 
OT ESE) OY WAR INU PL, eat 118-4 119-3 
WNovemiber lic suer eae, 118-5 119-4 
Weeemberiis cos awe 118-4 119-3 
1944 
MANUAL Y Ou a ies ee re. 118-1 119-0 
Hebriaryiy laa eee eer 118-0 118-9 
Jn IEW ed ol) UR a aE ate ent 118-1 119-0 
Jog 8 bi lp ea tea bh at) Aa 118-2 119-1 
aay elite Meee be ere DAE dite 118-3 119-2 
UVTI Feta ARLENE es er ncaa an FF 118-1 119-0 
PUY ON ee cette SAN 118-1 119-0 
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TABLE IIJI—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE R 
JULY, 1944, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF A 


Commodities* 


ee SS SS eee 


Beef. sirloin steak. ........+eeeeeee- 
Beef, round steak.......--++2+eeee00> 
Beef, rib roast.........--+-sceeeeeees 
Beef, shoulder..........+-+-esee00e2> 
Beef, stewing........--seeeeeeeerees 
Veal, forequarter.......---++eeeeee: 


Lamb, leg roast......seeeeeereeerees 
Pork fresh loins ........eeeeeeeeeees 
Pork; fresh shoulder....:...+++++-++> 
Bacon, side, medium, sliced.......... 
Toad, Pures. 5. cease ete pacino cs 
Shortening, vegetable..........---++- 


Eegs, grade ‘‘A’’ fresh.....-.--+++++5 
i Wet iaee oo ele BU OEE | ON BS raes Aeon Uo onde 
Butter, creamery, prints.......-..+-- 
Cheese, Canadian, mild........-..+-- 
Bread, white... 05... eves ese c cee es 
Flour, first grade.......--6.seeeeeeee 


Rolled oats, bulk........-..-es eee ees 
Corn flakes, 8 0%.......00c.ses-eeseee 
Tomatoes, canned, 24’8.......+--+++ 
Peas, canned, 2’8.....-.eeeee eee eeree 
Corn, canned, 2’8........2ee eee eeees 
BeanSvdryaee ees eee. eee ots cies 


CNVONSER oe ia ciea biclgias elo siele steieie ers ee 
POEALOCS Ede tere inet ns 
Prunes, medium.........-+++++eeeees 
Raisins, seedless, bulk.........-+-+: 
Oranges, medium SiZ€........++ eee eee 
Lemons, medium SiZ@.....-....-++-++:- 


Jam. strawberry, 16 0%........++++++: 
Peaches, 20 02......0..ceeecceecceees 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0Z......--+++- 
Corn syrup. 34 Ib..... 6. eee eee eee 
Sugar, granulated...........0:+sesee- 
Sugar, yellow..........eeeeeeeeeeeees 


LL elamieds o.'01 6) aljetu ey 66 eianu 6) ¢ A) 018 e1e10re) eee 
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ELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939- 


Dec. |March] June | Sept. 


1942 


135-8 
145-1 
143-0 
157-2 
165-9 
158-6 


122-5 
131-2 
135-7 
137-2 
148-2 
134-7 


186-2 
112-8 
8 
0 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to June, 1944, prices. 


+ Nominal price. 





1943 


140-1 
150-6 
148-7 
165-4 
174-6 
168-0 


134-9 
132-7 
139-8 
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143-0 
154-4 









1944 | 1944 
143-0} 143 
154-9] 154 
173-9} 173 
180-5} 179 
181-0} 180 
176-3} 178 
141-9} 148 
138-5} 188 
147-4] 146 
140-6} 140 
159-6} 153 
137-5} 137 
137-2] 135 
95-4) 95 
146-2) 145 
164-9) 164 
106-3} 106 
127-3] 127 
114-6} 114 
101-1) 101 
137-7) 1388 
124-2) 124 
135-4] 135 
131-4} 131 
153-1) 177 
143-6] 147 
123-7| 122 
105-3} 109 
137-9] 140 
137-2] 185 
115-7) 114 
107-1} 108 
131-8} 130 
155-3) 155 
132-3] 182 
134-9) 184 
131-1) 131 
131-6] 131- 


a pose) Ee ee eS | rl ce aie 











CTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR JULY, 1944 
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Dec. |March| May | June | July | July 
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-‘ TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 








































































































Beet Soa tbl ap ed Ba 
8 é 4 las) | Seve 
o Sikes rey e/S ol. 6 mg |= |e. ia 
Es le g [40] gSsi<7| |S js le [a iB | 2 
LOCALITY aia /Bels SE i, & fesloglagisel ela [8 gle (8 led 
£18 |sig |. [2 is l2 (2 |£Sseiseige g/§ JO [2 |2 |8 |23 
Slee ledleattelccleleslec ebloc| eles ecleslie les les teks 
BARBRA A/S 8 GAPE ESS] 5 A/S5/ G5 ig S/S AREER 2 Rie E/E. 
] 
<i> arenes Ahi merits 45-5/41-3/39-2/28-5/23-5)....).... 36-0}... .|44-9/19-1)20-3/40-8] 9-0/40-2/35-0] 7-3] 4-6] 6-0/10-0 
Nova Scotia— ; 
NET ANtae~el ues ee 44-3/41-1/39-0|27-7/23-2/21-6/46-6|35-8|29-0/44-7]19-1/19-9/46-5]11-0/44-0134-3] 8-0] 4-6] 6-1] 9-9 
3—New Glasgow.........../45-3/42-4|40-3/27-3/29-3). .. .|50-3/39-4|32-3/46-8]18-1|20-0)/42-7|10-0143-8/34-9| 7-3] 4-9] 6-1/10-0 
4—Sydney........cecce0e0- 45-7/40-4)....]30-0/23-7]....|... .|88-0/32-4)46-7/18-5]19-9/46-3]12-0143-4|34-8] 7-3] 4-4] 5-9 9.8 
B= Truro) eccis doavivans cc 46-4|42-0|36-3]27-8/18-6]... .|52-0|36-7/29-6/45-0]18-9|20-5/43-6]10-0/43-2/33-71 6-7} 4-9] 6-0/10-4 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............. 44.7]39-5|45-8)27-0/20-3/29-7/49-2/36-8)31-3/46-3]18-0|19-7/42-7|10-0/42-4|35-1| 7-3] 4-8] 6-3] 9-5 
7—Moncton.............0-- 44-9/40-7/41-3/27-6]21-2|29-3/49-3/36-1|30-0/47-4|17-9/20-1/45-4)10-0/42-5134-8] 8-0] 4-6] 5-8110-0 
8—Saint John.............. 45-1}42-6)38-3/27-1/22-7/29-6151-6|39-2/30-8/44-8]18-6)19-7/45-0/11-0/42.0/35-5| 7-3| 4-2) 5-9] 9.7 
Faye ohiottints ey eb 39-2/34-3|36-5/27-5/22-0]....].... 30-9}29-1/49-0/19-2]21-0]43-0|10-0|39-2|34-3) 6-7] 4-3 9-9 
TOS H 1A SENN, oe 40-4/37-9/38-0/27-1/19-1/30-8). .. .|32-3]/28-1/46-3/16-4/19-2/42-6/10-0/38-1/32-1| 5-3| 3-8] 5-5 9.5 
11—Montreal...............- 42-2/39-4)43-8)25-0)/20-2/24-1/42-5/33-1/26-7/45-8/17-2/19-2/45-6)10-5|38-6|34-0] 6-0] 3-8] 5-41 9-3 
12—Quebeo..). sede. sac) 40-8)37-2/34-7/24-2|18-7)26-6/39-0|32-4)27-3/42-8]16-8/19-3]42-3]10-0|37-9/34-5| 5-5] 3-6] 5-8) 9e7 
13—St. Hyacinthe.......... 36-2)34-9/34-9/24-2/19-8/30-3). ...|28-4/25-2/46-8]17-6/19-5/40-7] 9-0/37-7/31-5| 5-3] 4-1] 6-0! 9.8 
14—St. Johns............... 41-0/37-0/39-5)26-2/18-5/32-7|....|87-7/27-3/45-8|18-5/19-7/42-9] 9-0137-9/32-1] 5-3) 4-1] 5-5] 9.g 
15—Sherbrooke............. 44-0/41-1/40-8/27-5|18-7)31-3/44-2/32-4)26-1/38-5|17-6/19-7/44-3] 9-0]37-3)/34-9| 5-3] 4-21 6-0] 9.8 
Le Sorel ts ih ode, 39-3/37-3)34-6/24-5/18-1)....)... |82-4|24-7/45-6]18-1/19-4/41-3] 9-0137-8/32-3] 5-3] 4-0] 5-3)10.9 
17—Thetford Mines......... 33-9)35-2/27-7/24-3/17-6)....]....|25-0/23-9/37-0|17-719-5/39-2| -0/38-0|82-0| 5-3] 4-1] 5-3] 9.7 
18—Three Rivers........... 40-5/36-6/36-5}25-5/20-4)....|... .|29-1]26-0]45-9]17-8]19-5]42-3] 9-0|37-2134-7| 6-0] 4-0] 5-5| 9.7 
Ontario. . 
19—Belleville............... 41-7|38-5]40-2/25-7/22-3/28-2/46-6|35-8/29-0/45-7}16-9|19-2139-6]10-0/38-9/30-71 6-71 4-2] 5-31 8. 
20—Brantford............... 44-4/40-7/41-0/26-5/19-1/30-0/47-6/37-9|28-5/46- 116-0/19-5]40-8|10-0/38-8/36-8] 6-7] 4-2] 5-3/ 9.4 
21—Brockville..............1..., A231 aN 26-0110 Th cael. Ve 34-7/29-0/45-1/17-6]19-4/40-5/10-0/38-2/29-7| 6-3] 4-11 5-5} 9. 
22—Chatham............... 43-3/40-0/41-2)25-9|19-6/31-3/45-4)37-9)32-5)46-4]17-2/19-3/39-3/10-0/37-6|36-4| 5-3| 4-1] 5-1] 8.7 
23—Cornwall............... 43-7/40-0/40-7/26-1/17-9]....].... 36-1/27-1/45-3}16-3/19-5/38-9/10-0/39-0/30-0| 6-0] 4-0| 5-8] 9. 
24—Fort William........... 42.7/39-3|37-9/25-8)21-9/29-3/46-0/36-7/30-1/45- 617-3) 19-1/44-8/11-0/39-4/33-9| 6-0] 4-0 5-1 8 
26 Galt, cardevel vin Ghe 8 44-2/41-0/39-3]25-5/23-0/31-0/46-7/37-4|28-5/46-2)16-4|19-2/38-7110-0/38-4|36-8) 6-7 4-1) 5-7/8 
26—Guelph.............0.0. 43-2/41-0/39-3/26-5)24-8]/31-2/47-7/39-0|28-8]46-3/16-9/19-1/39-0/10-0138-9/34-9] 6-0] 4-11 5-7 9 
27—Hamilton............... 44-3/41-2/41-3]25-7/23-0/30-9/49-6/39- 1130-4|46-4/17-0/19-1/41-4]11-0/40-0137-0| 6-0] 4-21 5-5 8 
28—Kingston............... 42-5)38-5/37-6/26-0/18-7]... .|45-9/36-7/27-7/45-8|17-0/19-2/41-6|10-0138-5131-0| 6-0] 4-31 5-3 oe 
29—Kitchener.............. 43-5/40-5/40°4)25-1/22-4/30-5/48-0/38- 1/28-7/45-8]16-9/19-6]38-5]10-0/38-9/33-7] 6-3) 4-0] 6-1 8 
30—London.............00.. 43-7/40-0/40-9)25-6)22-0/30-1/44-2/37-1]27-9/44-9]17-6]19-1/41-9110-0/38-6133-3| 6-01 4-1| 5-6 8 
31—Niagara Falls........... 43-1/39-5/41-4]25-2]19-7/30-1/51-7/37-9|28-7/44-0/16-9/19-5/40-8]10-5/39-3/34-1| 6-0] 4-21 5-6 a 
82—North Bay............. 43-4/39-7/43-0/27-3/19-2/31-3/46-3|37-9/30-3/45-8]17-3/19-5/44-0/11-0/38-5/33-8| 6-71 4-31 6-3! 9 
33—Oshawa........... Pt oe 43-3)40-2/43-0|26-3/22-31....|....138-4]28-2146-5117-2119-5141-1\10-0 38-9[32-4| 6-0] 4-1] 5-6) 8 
24--Ottawaiie (ssa cidie oe 43-8/40-7/42-:9|26-0/22-2]29-8)46-4/35-9|29-5/48-6]16-9]/19-1/42-9|10-0/38-7131-4| 6-7| 3-91 5-7| 8 
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Coal 

ae 3 Rent (b) 
g2 |g 
28) 22 
“da 
$ (a) | $ (a) $ 
ee: 11-57| 24-00-28-00(c) 1 

12-29] 27-50-31-50 2 
rae 8-42| 16-00-20-00 3 
CUR 6-75] 18-00-22-00(c) 4 
hoes 11-41| 26-50-30-50 5 
Lda) 12-09] 21-00-25-00(e) 6 
ee 11-57} 26-00-30-00(c) 7 
hae: 12-70| 20-50-24-50(c) 8 
CELT eR eae RE OL Rte ah: 9 
ee eee 15-50-1950 10 
1665}...0.. 23-00-27-00(c)11 
16-32|......| 26-00-30-00(c)12 
eG eee 16-00-20-00(c)13 
TR eRe eh ol aad ate eee 14 
17601 90-00-24 -00(c) 15 
Ce aed ee AER 16 
19-00|..:...| 14-00-18-00(¢)17 
1650012 224. 20-00-24 -00 (c) 18 
16-00]...... 2200-26-00 19 
16,001 Sccce 22-00-26-00 20 
16-00]; 20.4 20-00-24-00 21 
162001; sate 21-50-25-50 22 
16-50|...... 23 00-27-00 (c)23 
16780 toes 25+50-29-50 24 
16-00]...... 2200-26-00 25 
LG s00 lhc det 22-00-26-00 26 
15-50|...... 26-00-30-00 27 
16-OD nea: 29-00-33-50 28 
16-00]...... 26-00-30-50 29 
18 B0\s3s 2650-30-50 30 
TEG3 terete, 25-00-2900 31 
Ob er 23-00-27-00 32 
16-D0l sr, th 23-00-27-00 33 
ee ewes 31-00-35-00 34 


Canned . & Sugar 
Vegetables Re $ 3 aS iS d —_—— 4 
5 3 pain eat gl oul be Ee 
ge Z| 3 a |@ 8 8 \Balgelfs| q [es 
28| | ¢2) a,| 3 ig is le fe |sstes|os) 8). 2 |As 
aa | fe] 3] 22) 8.) 2] 41 | SSeS es/o828 (eels) -a|2 sb 
£2 | €a| 2a| &s| e4| $2) g4]es|ge]2s/s8 [sales |sei32) e4 sf\a~ 
eS | 98) £8) | 28 28 S23 E12 8]2 Bld 8] 3 Bla 2/8 Ele Bis Bl Bl ge 
cele id [a 16 [a [am |e lO IS je |e jO oO > lO |B 
cts. | cts cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. ctg.| cts | cts.| cts.| cta.| cts. 
14-9] 15-5 6-6| 8-4] 40-3| 13-7/18-6/46-0|63-4|39-3]... .[36-8/51-1] 8-6) 8-1|54-0/38-0 
14-8] 14-7 7.4) 8-1] 45-7| 15-2|17-8]/48-3/51-1|38-0]....|37-5/51-1] 8-5] 8-2/49-5/38-0)...... 
15-1| 15-1 6-5] 7-9] 49-4] 14-6|17-4]42-7/50-3/40-8]... .|38-1/50-9] 8-2] 8-2/52-3)38-0 
14-8] 15-0 6-7| 8-6] 48-7| 13-2|18-6|47-5|56-5|39-2|... .|36-6/50-1) 8-6) 8-3/49-9/37-8 
15-1] 15-4| 14-9]..... 8-6| 48-7] 15-0/18-2/47-5|48-3/40-8|21-7/37-3|51-4| 8-7) 8-5/51-3)/38-0 
14-9] 15-8 6-6] 7-6| 43-8] 14-3|18-2/43-0|51-1/39-6]... .|38-8)50-7| 8-5) 8-3/50-2)38-0 
15-2| 15-3 g-7| 8-1] 39-9] 13-5|17-3/44-4|51-1/40-0]....|38-7/50-3] 9-0) 8-8/53-0)/38-0 
15-1] 15-0 6-8] 8-2| 46-3] 14-0|15-9/46-6/47-6/39-4|20-0|36-4/50-8| 8-4) 8-3/48-4/38-0 
14-6] 15-0 6-9| 9-9] 43-8] 16-6/18-7/43-0/55-5/39-8|... .|40-3/47-9| 8-4] 8-1/50-9/39-6 
14-1] 15-0 7-1| 7-9| 45-0] 13-6|15-7|38-5/42-7/37-7|....[86-6/47-0| 8-3/ 8-0)45-2/33-9 
13-3] 14-6 6-5| 7-4| 44-6] 14-5/17-7|39-7[41-5/37-4]... .|84-8}46-6) 8-0] 7-9/46-4/39-7 
13-9] 14-0 6-8| 8-2] 33-6] 14-5/18-0/41-9/48-5/37-4]... .|85-5/47-8) 8-1] 7-9/42-8/39-8 
13-3} 14:7 6-8| 8-3) 49-1| 13-9/17-1|40-4]46-1|39-0)... .|86-7/44-2] 8-0] 7-8/42-3)40-9 
14-1] 15-5 6-5| 8-9] 49-1] 14-6|17-3/40-7|45-0/38-6]....|37-3/47-1] 8-0) 7-9|40-9)40-0 
13-5 6-4] 8-0] 32-8] 14-7|18-7/40-7|44-9]39-7]....|39-4]49-7) 8-0) 8-0/39-8)39-4 
15-0 7.1| 8-7] 45-7] 15-0/17-7[43-7|50-8)/39-9]....|36-9/48-9) 7-9] 7-7/45-8)39-5 
13-7 5.9| 7-9] 35-1] 15-0|16-5/39-4|45-8)/39-5]....|37-4|47-9) 8-0] 7-5/48-3/39-4 
14-6 6-31 8-7 37-0] 14-7|20-0/40-7/48-5/38-5]... .|37-7/48-3] 8-5) 8-0/47-4)40-6 
13-0 14-5} 6-2| 8-2] 43-2 12-9|16-2/40-5/46-5/36-5|....|33-7|45-6] 8-5] 8-4/43-8|38-9 
14-6 14-81 6-2] 7-9] 45-7| 14-7/18-1]43-5/45-0/35-7)....|83-2/47-6) 8-4] 8-3/46-4)39-4 
14-0 14-6| 6-5| 7-8| 50-5| 12-9|16-5/42-2/46-6/36-7|... .[34-7/49-2) 8-3} 8-1/42-3/38-2 
14-3 14-8] 5-6| 7-0| 52-9| 14-4]... .|34-0/42-8/35-6]... .|33-6/46-5) 8-6) 8-5/40-8)38-2 
be 7.9] 8-3| 48-7] 15-7|....|38-0/40-3135-7|....|85-7/46-9} 8-2) 8-2/45-8)38-6 
14-4 15-2| 6-81 7-4| 44-1] 14-2]18-4]41-2/45-1/38-3]... .|36-5/44-5) 8-6) 8-5/42-2/38-1 
13-8 14-6 7.6| 45-1} 13-7|17-1|43-7|48-0|34-3]... .|33-8|46-9] 8-5) 8-3/44-3/39-3 
14-1 14-7 7.3) 46-8] 13-3]15-5/41-0/43-6/35-8|... .|32-6/45-4] 8-6] 8-5|42-8/38-5 
13-9 14-7 7.7} 51-6] 14-1|17-1]44-1|44-7[35-4]....|33-6/45-9] 8-2] 8-1/41-8/39-3 
13-8 14-4 7.0| 45-7] 14-2|17-1/39-3/44-5|37-0]... .|35-0/45-5| 8-1] 7-9/43-6/38-8 
14-3 14-6 7.5] 46-2| 13-5/15-7/41-4/47-1/36-3]....|83-2/45-6] 8-7) 8-5/39-7/39-4 
14-4 15-1 7.7| 55-6| 13-5|17-1|39-2/42-5|36-5]... .|33-6/44-6] 8-6) 8-4/44-1/39-2 
13-2 15-0 TiO O0eB| daw Dens 41-7/43-1|37-0]....|34-4/44-0| 8-7| 8-7/44-5/39-6 
14-5 14-9 7.7| 50-1| 14-0117-7[41-8/48-3]38-3]....|36-6]46-7| 9-0) 8-9]51-6)39-3 
14:1 14-7 7.8| 41-5] 13-7|17-2|39-4|43-9]36-0]....|34-7|45-2| 8-6] 8-4/46-8/39-3 
14:3 14-8 7.8| 47-1] 14-1|17-9]40-9|45-1|36-9]....|35-9/49-3] 8-3) 8-1/43-7|/39-0 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 








LOCALITY cs 
Be 
a 
n 
cts. 
Ontario—Con. 
35—Owen Sound............ 42-0 
38—Peterborough.......... 44-7 
Sib OrgeA ht munis see 43-4 
38—St. Catharines.......... 44-7 
oo—ot, Thomas, 05.06. (ost 43-8 
MO Rarnign teats ek case 42-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie....... 43-9 
42 miitablord.,. aed est, 5; 
43—Suaburye reso donk. 43-6 
foe Dima raing . boos. es. 42-6 
a DOPOUtGn.., deeeang ba gee 43-8 
46—Welland.... i055. ¢0014) [41-8 
47—Windsor..... i ee 42-8 
48—Woodstock............. 42-5 
Maniteba— 
49—Brandon....... Ae Beale 42-7 
§0—Winnipeg..........)...2 42-0 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.............. 43-0 
52—Prince Albert........... 36-0 
More TROMINE 6/0) ey ate 41-0 
54—Saskatoon............. 42-2 
Alberta— 
bor Calgary eo ree 43-3 
66— Drumheller............ 41-3 
57—Edmonton............. 40-2 
58—Lethbridge............ 42-0 
British Columbia— 
BO Nanaimo: .ciacscceds cts 47-0 
60—New Westminster....... 45-1 
61—Prince Rupert.......... 45-3 
Oo— rallies eave a ct 45-0 
G8-—Vancodver, 405. aoe 46-9 
O4—- Victorias oy sw eseasous 45-4 





(a) Inclusive of all sales taxes. 


ia*) 
oO 
~ 


rolled, per lb. 
Blade roast, 


per lb. 
Rib roast, prime, 


Round steak, 








38-9/39-1 
37-7/39°3 
35-0/36-4 
37+2/36-4 


43 -0/45-2 
40-5/42-9 
42-0/40-7 
41-0/44-0 
41-7/42-3 
41-4/43-3 











per lb. 


25-1 
23-3 
22-4 
23:7 








bo 
COURS: «Se: 








Veal. boneless fronts 
per lb. 





27-8 





27-3 
25-3 





ge) 
3 
i) 

mr 


| 


per lb. 
Fresh shoulder, 


Fresh loins, 


44.7/38-1 


.|45-7/35-3 


44-5/36-0 


41-1/34-2 
44 -3/34-3 


-|50-8/39-2 
. |43-7/38-2 
. |48-3/41-3 


48-3/38-5 
46-4/36-8 
47-8)37-9 





| 


breakfast, med., 


sliced, per lb. 
ard, pure, 








per |b. package - 
| Shortenin, 


Lom 
| L 


| 





27-0/45-4/16-4 
29-5/46-6/16-8 





27-5/45-5}15-1 





3/48-2)15-8 
7/45-2)16-9 
26-9/46-2)15-4 
7/44-7|16-2 


31-3/48-6/17-7 
29-8/46-4]17-2 
30-0/48-8/19-0 
30-3/47-7/17-6 
29-5/47-7/16-4 
29-6/47-1/17-5 











g, vegetable, 


per lb package 
or large, per dozen 


ilk, 


Eges, grade ‘‘A’’ medium 
per quart 


M 


.| cts.| cts.| cts. 


19-3/39-8]10-0 
19-1/39-3}10-0 
18-9}44-9)11-0 
19-0/41-0]10-5 
-4/10-0 
-8/10-0 
-7/11-0 
-9}10-0 
19-4/42-6)11-0 
-5/12-0 
-0/11-0 
-7)11-0 
-8/11-0 
-7|10-0 





20-9/37-3/11-0 





9/41-0}10-0 
21-7/40-1/10-0 
2/39-8/10-0 
2/40-6|10-0 


20-7|38-9)12-0 
20-1/38-2)10-0 
20-9/43-8/15-0 
22-5/36-3}13-0 
19-2/38-6|10-0 
20-4/38-3/11-0 











creamery ,prints, 


utter, 
per lb. 
| Cheese, Canadian, mild, 


per lb. 


| B 


cts.| cts. 


39-4/31-3 





37-1/35-8 
38-9}38-0 
37-3)/34-4 
37 -3/34-8 





42-3)36-0 
40-4|/34-7 
41-7/38-0 
39-5)32-8 
40-1/34-6 








41-2)34-9 


read, plain, white, 


per lb. 
Flour, first grade, 


| B 











per lb. 


.| ets. 


Qo FF FF FF FF FF WO Fk WO fF LF LP BP BP 
CO sal Bel StS Se BS) in (Sr 0 a bO! Ba bee DOua Oe CO 


wo wo 
ST =.00 


“I © ® © 


wo wo -_- wo 


Ee WCW Be 


4-2 





olled, oats, bulk, 


| R 
ver lb. 
| Corn dakes 


xe 
oO 


6-0 








6-0 


AOU 5 bic 


4-2 
4-2 


6-0 
5:8 


8 oz. package 


.|' Cts. 


4-3] 6-6) 9-1 


ea et se J TRE 2 PR ee ee ee a 
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Canned : Sugar Coal 

__ Vegetables _ . . 3 g g ; deere : | 

i aale| la lé le E leslecl j jie 

#3) £2) 35| 8 5| &| go| *2| es] 48|e5|Ea\galds|5e/3<|e4| e4|$= bayaahn tt 

4 ‘ 5 = Toa (a= cam DP Sm aS ay 

cta. | cta. | cts. | cts. | cts. | ets. | cts. | cts.| cts.) cts.| cts.|cts. | cts cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| $ (a) | $ (a) $ 

13-9} 15-0} 15-0} 6-3} 7-9| 36-3] 14-2/16-2/40-9)/43-9 35-0/43-7| 8-5| 8-4/48-3]/38-9) 16.50)...... 1600-20-00 35 
13-6] 14-3] 14-7| 6-1] 8-1] 35-6] 14-4/16-0]39-9|/44-7/36-9]..../34-1/46-3) 8-5) 8-5 44-3/38-9] 16-75)...... 24-00-28-00 36 
14-2] 14-9] 14-7| 6-5] 7-4] 44-6] 13-0/17-8]41-5/47-6/39-0)... .|85-2/48-7| 8-5] 8-4 41-9/38-1] 16-50)...... 93-00-27-00 37 
14-0| 14-8] 14-9] 6-9] 7-9] 52-8] 13-3/17-9|42-0/45-4/34-0)... ./33-2/46-6] 8-5) 8-3 43-6/39.0| 15-75)...... 27-00-31-00 38 
14-4] 15-4] 15-5| .6-2| 7-6] 57-4] 14-5|16-3/44-3/45-6134-7|..../33-7/46-4| 8-7) 8-6 44-4)/39.5| 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 39 
14-8] 14-8] 15-1] 7-0] 8-4] 52-2} 13-6|15-8/42-9/43-6/36-0).. 34-6/46-8| 8-8] §-8]44-5/39-3] 16-50)...... 23-00-27-50 40 
14-7| 14-6] 15-4] 6-7] 7-6] 51-1] 13-2/16-5/35-8)45-7|37-3]....|34 7145-6] 8-3) 8-3/41-8]39-2] 17-00)...... 23-00-27-00 41 
14-8] 14-7} 15-0| 6-1] 7-9] 44-3] 14-7/16-7/42-4]44-9]35-4)....|84-1/46-9) 8-8) 8-7 43-6|38.7| 16-00)...... 21-00-25:00 42 
14-5} 14-9] 15-0| 6-1] 7-7| 51-7] 14-1|17-5/38-3/46-6|38-5|... ./85-4)48-2) 8-8) 8-5 45-4138.5] 17-75)...... 27-00-31:00 43 
15-1] 14-8] 14-9] 6-3} 7-5] 55-9] 12-9|19-7/41-4/48-6/39-3]....|35-6/48-7| 8-9) 8-8 39-6/39-0| 19.50)...... 23-50-27:00 44 
13-5] 14-1] 14-1] 6-2] 7-3] 49-9] 13-7/16-0/41-0/42-2/35-4).. 32.2/45-8] 8-2) 8-0/44-6/38-6) 15-50]...... 32.50-36:50 45 
14-0] 14-4] 14-8] 9-7] 7-4) 53-6] 14-2/18-0]41-7/44-3136-2|....]33-7|45-4) 8-3) 8-3/41-4 BG- Dt UG: Oba eo sefis ete siete > © 5) 46 
13-8] 15-3) 14-9] 6-0] 7-4] 55-4] 13-5/18-0/37-5/41-1|34-5]..../33-8/46-6) 8-2) 8-1 39-2/38-6) 16-00].....- 25-00-29-00 47 
14-6] 14-6] 14-6] 6-3] 7-9] 47-0| 15-0]17-8/42-7/44-4/35-3]....|33-8/46-3) 8-6) 8-6 45-5/39-0| 16-00)...... 22-00-26-00 48 
15-6| 14-9] 15-2| 7-2] 7-3] 57-8] 14-3|16-1|41-9|42-9/38-7|....|39-7/44-3) 9-1) 9-0 44-5/38-2)...... 8-37| 21-00-25:00 49 
15-4| 15-4| 15-7| 7-0} 6-7| 49-4] 13-9/16-9/39-8/40-3/39-6/21-9/36-5/43-5} 9-0) 8-9 37-3|37-9]...... 12-95 26-00-30-00 50 
16-9] 15-3| 15-2| 6-4| 7-5] 49-6] 13-9]18-0/38-4|44-8|39-0}22-7/37-4/42-8) 9-3) 9-4 41-7/38-6]...... 10-30] 21-00-25-50 51 
16-0| 16-7| 16-7| 7-5} 7-9} 38-9] 15-3]16-2/39-0)/43-1)39-3/22-3 39-5/47-3) 9-9} 9-6/39-6|37-8]...... 10-50} 19-50-23-50 52 
16-7| 15 7| 15-3| 6-6| 7-4] 64-5] 13-7|17-6/37-9/39-8]40-3/21-6/37-0)46-3| 9-2) 9-6 42-0|38-0]...... 11-50} 27-50-31-50 53 
17-4| 16-4] 16-3} 7-3} 7-3] 54-5! 15-1/17-7/41-7|46-3/38-7/22-9/38-3/45-7| 9-5) 9-6 437137 By osiecse« 10-10} 22-00-26-00 54 
14-9] 14-7| 15-0] 7-5] 7-4] 59-5] 14-8|17-3/39-8]/46-6/37-0|21-0/34-7/45-5| 9-0) 9-2 41-5/37-6]...... 8-25} 26-00-30-00 55 
17:7| 15-6] 16-6] 7:7} 8-1] 66-1| 13-8/17-8]42-8]47-3]/40-1/23-0/35-9|45-6) 9-5) 9-7 AE Olas 20. ke learn aso 20-00-24-00 56 
15-41 14-9] 16-3] 7-3] 7-6] 54-4| 14-5/17-4/42-5/40-5/38-5|21-8/35-8|44-3) 9-2| 9-4)42-8 SoBe de. os 5-40] 24-50-28-50 57 
15-8) 14-2). 0. = 7.1| 7-3] 74-7] 12-8/18-4/40-5/40-0]... .|20-8/32-3/43-6] 9-3) 9-4 45 OlS Dara ct 4-90] 22-00-26:00 58 
15-7| 15-3] 15-0] 8-2| 7-3] 69-2| 13-4|17-4/42-5|38-5)....|....{31-5]....] 8-9) 8-8 Air 2/3804) Fo ae Vous 2 17-00-21-00 59 
14-9] 14-1] 15-0] 7-2} 6-6) 72-0] 12-3|16-9|37-1|36-7/36-3|20-6 33-2 43-1| 7-9] 7-8|36-7/38-2]...... 13-00] 20-50-24-50 60 
16-1] 15-4| 16-2] 8-3] 7-3] 73-9] 12-6/17-6/47-3|45-0/38-4/22-4)34-4/44-8| 8-8} 8-6 44-3/39-0|...... 13-65} 20-00-24:00 61 
14-9] 15-7| 16-5| 8-7] 7-0] 63-8| 12-5/16-2/37-5|44-1/35-5|23-7|/36-3/49-2) 9-0} 8-9)39-4 SYA laine 10-75| 23-00-27-00 62 
14-8] 14-5| 14-6] 7-1] 6-4] 64-8] 11-8]16-7/38-9/38-0/38-0|20-3/30-4 43-3] 8-0] 8-0/88-8/37-9]...... 13-00| 23-50-27-50 63 
15-3} 15-1] 15-4| 7-3] 7-5] 67-2| 14-4]16-0/39-5|37-4|36-9/21-2)38-4)42-7| 8-9) 8-4/41-9 BSc ie sere 13-25] 21-00-25:00 64 

















(b) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then 
has been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
indicated by these reports. 

(c) Rents marked (c) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment and flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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TABLE V. INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


(Average Prices in 1926=100) 








Com- 
are modi- July | July | July | July | July | July | July | June | July 
Commodities ties | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 19383 | 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 
1943 
JAN commodities. 6. 5... oe 510] 64-0 | 127-4] 155-9] 97-3] 100-1] 97-2] 70-5] 72-6] 91-2] 96-0] 100-1] 102-5 102-5 


Classified according to chief 
component materials 


I. Vegetable products.... 113] 58-1] 127-9} 167-0) 86-2) 100-8} 96-9} 69-7] 59-8] 78-5] 86-1] 92-4! 95-0] 95-1 
II. Animals and Their Pro- 
ducts eee oe 74| 70-9) 127-1] 145-1] 96-0} 99-1] 108-5] 59-4] 71-2} 93-5] 101-1] 107-6] 106-1] 105-9 
III. Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products.... 61] 58-2) 157-1] 176-5) 101-7) 100-1] 91-5] 70-6] 66-4] 92-5} 91-9] 91-9] 91-9] 91-7 


IV. Wood, Wood Products 
ANG EADEL ee aa ee 50} 63-9} 89-1) 154-4! 106-3} 100-6] 93-9} 62-6} 77-0] 97-1] 101-5] 108-0] 118-0] 118-0 
V. Iron and Its Products. 43) 68-9) 156- 


1 
9) 168-4) 104-6] 99-5) 98-8} 85-5} 97-1) 112-6] 115-8] 115-7] 117-1] 117-0 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their products. . 17; 98-4) 141-9] 135-5) 97-3) 100-0] 98-5} 69-9| 68-6] 77-6| 77-8] 79-7| 79-7] 79-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals 
3] 112-2] 107-0} 99-1] 93-4} 82-9] 84-4] 96-3} 99-2] 100-5] 102-5] 102-3 
7 


and their Products..| 81] 56-8] 82: 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied 
141-5) 105-4) 100-4) 95-8] 81-1] 77-8] 100-2) 102-2] 100-6] 100-1] 100-0 


IPLOCUCLS A eem ner 71| 63-4} 118- 
Classified according to pur- 


pos 
I. Consumers’ Goods.... 207} 62: 


0} 102-7) 1386-1) 96-9} 99-3] 94-7] 72-2 
Foods, Beverages and 
HRODACCOMSS Ee oes 114} 61-8} 119-0} 150-8} 90-2} 98-9} 99-7] 67-7] 71-4] 91-6] 100-3] 103-5] 101-2] 101-2 
Other Consumers’ 
LOOSE atta ne 93} 62-2) 91-9) 126-3] 101-4) 99-5} 91-3] 75-21 74-8] 92-4] 93-8] 93-4] 94-9] 94-8 
II. Producers’ Goods..... 366] 67-7) 133-3} 164-8} 98-8] 101-3] 100-6] 69-2] 66-6] 84-5} 88-0] 95-3] 100-2] 99-9 
Producers’ Equipment. 24) 55-1] 81-9} 108-6] 104-1] 96-8} 94-9] 84-8] 94-9] 106-7] 110-0] 114-2] 118-7] 118-5 
Producers’ materials. . 342} 69-1] 139-0] 171-0} 98-2] 101-8] 101-3] 67-5} 63-4} 82-0] 85-6] 93-2] 98-1] 97-8 
Building and Construc- 
tion Materials....... 111} 67-0} 100-7} 144-0} 108-7} 100-0} 98-9] 80-8] 88-5] 109-9] 114-5] 119-6] 127-4] 127-2 
Manufacturers’ Mate- 
LAS), cermin Wey. cs Aas 231} 69-5) 148-1) 177-3) 95-8] 102-2] 101-8} 65-2} 59-2} 77-3} 80-7] 88-7] 98-1] 92-8 
Classified according to origin: 
arm— 
AG reldieas. ee 154; 59-2) 134-7) 176-4} 91-2] 100-2} 94-8] 68-7] 58-0] 77-5} 82-3] 88-0] 90-7] 90-5 
BecAnimall... 8. ee 88} 70-1] 129-0] 146-0] 95-9] 98-3] 104-4] 61-0] 71-5] 92-6] 97-5] 101-4] 100-1 99-8 
Farm (Canadian) . 63) 64-1) 132-6] 160-6] 88-0] 100-8] 107-6] 60-1] 62-6] 71-7] 81-1] 96-4] 102-0] 102-0 
TSP Viarine veneer aa 16} 65-9) 111-6) 114-1] 91-7) 100-5] 103-3] 61-7] 66-4] 92-1] 111-4] 130-3] 129-3] 129-8 
TB OLeStheen skate it hone 58] 60-1! 89-7} 151-3] 106-8} 100-5} 93-8] 62-8] 76-7] 96-7] 101-0] 107-5] 117-2] 117-2 
LV Mineral annonce ee 194) 67-9} 115-2} 134-6] 106-4) 99-8] 93-3] 80-5] 84-0] 96-3] 98-3] 99-3] 100-7] 100-5 
All raw and partly manufac- 
ULE Cnet eee Aa Cee e 213} 63-8) 120-8} 154-1] 94-7] 99-8] 101-6] 62-9] 63-1} 82-5] 90-7] 100-0] 104-0] 103-7 
All fully and chiefly manu- 
factured sects. oe 297; 64-8) 127-7) 156-5) 100-4] 99-7] 93-1] 72-4] 72-8! 90-4] 91-8; 92-8] 93-5] 93-4 


a ee ee ee ee ee, Se 
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Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada During the Second 
Quarter of 1944 


URING the second quarter of 1944 there 
were 286 fatal industrial accidents, in- 
cluding deaths from industrial diseases, re- 
ported by workmen’s compensation boards, 
etc. This compares with 344 fatal accidents 
during the second quarter of 1943. Of the 
286. fatalities in the period under review, 62 
occurred in April, 117 in May and 107 in June. 
Fatal accidents during each year are recorded 
by quarterly periods in the issues of the 
Lasour Gazetts for May, August and Novem- 
ber of that year, and in February of the 
following year. 

The supplementary lists of accidents not 
reported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred, 
contain 38 fatalities for the first quarter of 
1944 and nine fatalities for 1943. 

In this series of reports, it is customary to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence, and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Information concerning accidents was re- 
ceived from the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, certain other official sources, 
as well as from the correspondents of the 
Lasour GAZETTE and newspaper reports. 

Classified by groups of industries, the 
fatalities occurring during the second quarter 
of 1944 were as follows: agriculture, 31; log- 
ging, 27; fishing and trapping, 19; mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 34; manu- 
facturing, 59; construction, 20; central electric 
stations, 7; transportation and public utilities, 
3; trade, 8; finance, 1; service, 17. 

Of the mining accidents, 
“metalliferous mining,” six in “coal mining,” 
and three in “non-metallic mineral mining and 
quarrying, n.e.s.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, one was 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” one 
in “animal foods,” three in “textiles and 
clothing,” one in “leather, fur and products,” 
one in “rubber products,” eight in “saw and 
planing -mill products,” two in “wood prod- 
ucts,” two in “pulp, paper and paper prod- 
ucts.” 20: in “iron, steel and products,” three 
in “non-ferrous metal products,’ seven in 


95 were in 


“non-metallic mineral products,” three in 
“chemical and allied products,” and seven in 
“shipbuilding.” 

In construction there were nine fatalities 
in “buildings and structures,” seven in “high- 
way and bridge,” and four in “miscellaneous.” 


In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 30 fatalities in “steam railways,” two in 
“street and electric railways,” 10 in “water 
transportation,” four in “air transportation,” 
14 in “local and highway transportation,” one 
in “storage,” one in “telegraphs and _ tele- 
phones,” and one in “express.” 


In trade there were four fatalities in “whole- 
sale,” and four in “retail” trade. 


Of the fatalities in service, 14 were in “public 
administration,” one in “laundering, dyeing 
and cleaning,” and two in “personal, domestic 
and business.” 

There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a large number of lives during the 
period under review. Accidents involving the 
loss of two or more lives were as follows: 


When three fishing boats were swamped in 
a storm, off Richibuctu, N.B., on June 18, 
four fishermen were drowned from one boat, 
four fishermen from another boat, and two 
fishermen from the third boat. On the same 
day, two fishermen were drowned from a 
motorboat in a storm, off Cape Traverse, 
P.El. Two lobster fishermen were drowned 
when a skiff capsized, in Tracadie Harbour. 
NS., on May 27. 


When a speeder jumped a track on a 
logging railway, while transporting workmen, 
near Kapuskasing, Ontario. a roadmaster and 
two sectionmen were killed, on June 7. Two 
log drivers were drowned in a river from a 
log drive, near Blind River, Ontario, about 
May 26; and two loggers were drowned when 
a canoe capsized, near Courtenay, B.C., on 
June 5. 

On May 19, two miners were asphyxiated 
by gas in a mine, near South Porcupine, 
Ontario. A well driller and a fdrmer were 
asphyxiated by gas in a well, near Vermillicn, 
Alberta, on May 21. 
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On May 15, a locomotive exploded, near 
Cayuga, Ontario, killing an engineer, a fireman 
and a brakeman. Three trackmen lost their 
lives, near Rodney, Ontario, on May 19, when 
a train struck a jigger on which they were 
riding. Two sectionmen were killed when 
struck by an engine, at St. Constant, Quebec, 
on June 10. 

When a plane crashed while en route from 
Dorval, Que., to Newfoundland, a pilot and 
a radio officer were killed, on May 20. _ 

A truck driver and a mechanic were killed 
in Montreal, Que., on April 25, when a bomber 
plane crashed and struck their truck. 

While fighting bush fires, near Webster, 
Alberta, two forest fire fighters were burned 
to death on May 4; and two fire rangers were 
drowned from a canoe, north of Fort Coulonge, 
Que., on May 17. 
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Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary lst of accidents occurring 
during the first quarter of 1944 has been com- 
piled which contains 38 fatalities of which 
one was in agriculture, five in logging, three 
in mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
16 in manufacturing, two in construction, 
eight in transportation and public utilities, 
and three in trade. Five of these accidents 
occurred in January, eight in February, and 
25 in March. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1943 has been made. This in- 
cludes nine fatalities, of which one was in 
logging, three in construction, four in trans- 
portation and public utilities, and one in 
trade. One of these accidents occurred in 
February, one in March, one in April, one 
in October, two in November, and three in 
December. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1944, BY 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 








CAUSE 











A.—Prime movers (engines, shafting, belts, etc.)............... Lo 


B.—Working machines 


C.—Hoisting apparatus (elevators, conveyers, etc.)............. A ' ehh Mt 


D.—Dangerous substances (steam, electricity, flames, explo- 
SGN LC) We Wasco See ne gine ee ual 6 oo, Wate Dia teacilan al wd 
E.— Striking against or being struck by objects 
PEW ai MmerO WVSCUS Hele ieee ee orton Hoes eons see an etela 
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ER PO OIS eee ee hia aes Se eee etches Oe 
I.—Moving trains, vehicles, watercraft, etc..... 
ATLL TYNE LS pam cig ha 8 uh Se fy ue eee es ahaa NE he 
KES rallsrorr penrsOUusee tke tae aie tae ee Nee nce ates ae 
L.—Other causes (industrial diseases, infections, lightning, 
CAVEATS, SUCH sane teak... bce te hana poe ies nce Meh din, Carts heats 
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Machinery-Guarding Under British Factories Act 


NUMBER of cases have recently come 
before the British Courts in which the 
duty imposed on the employer by the 
Factories Act, 1937, to fence machinery 
securely had been disregarded. The firm in 
each case was convicted and fined. 
This negligence of employers resulted in 
hair and scalp injuries to five women when 
their hair became entangled in machinery. 


Three of these five cases involved unfenced 
or insecurely fenced stockbars. The Factories 
Act stipulates that any part of a stockbar 
which projects beyond the headstock of a 
lathe shall be securely fenced unless it is in 
such a position as to be as safe as if securely 
fenced. There was no guard in one instance, 
in another the stockbar projected beyond the 
guard and in the third the guard was not in 
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position at the time of the accident, and 
even if it had been, it probably would not 
have prevented the injury, for it was only a 
shallow guard in the shape of an inverted 
trough. In only one of these five cases was 
the woman’s hair protected by a cap, but 
‘on this subject the Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Bulletin issued by the British Ministry 
of Labour and National Service notes 
that the law says the stockbars must be 
fenced—not the operators’ heads and that, 
even vit it did mot, a gtiard "axed om 4 
machine is infinitely better than some pro- 
tective device stuck on the worker. It is a 
basic principle in safety to prevent the danger 
at its source whether it be mechanical, elec- 
trical or chemical. The attachment of a 
safety device to the worker is, at best, an 
uncertain second line of defence and, at 
worst, a plain admission of defeat. 


One fatality resulted from a painter being 
caught in an unfenced shaft which, although 
well above ground level, was near a corrugated 
iron runway connecting two sheds which he 
was painting. The Factories Act requires: 


Every part of the transmission machinery 
shall be securely fenced unless it is in such 
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a position or of such construction as to be 

as safe ...as it would be if securely fenced. 
It was ruled that painting and maintenance 
work are entirely normal in a factory and. 
therefore the shaft could not be considered 
“safe by position.” 

Another example of unfenced machinery 
causing an accident occurred when a man 
climbed a ladder to adjust some cloth at the 
intake rollers on a scouring machine in a 
dye-works, not knowing that he could do it 
from the ground. ‘The firm was convicted 
for failure to comply with the law. In. 
another case a woodworking machine had a 
sound guard which apparently was never used, 
the injured worker never having been in- 
structed as to its use. In still another case, 
the worker walked between a leather-cleaning 
machine and the wall, a 30-inch space, in 
order to adjust a belt. There was no. guard 
and when his clothing caught on a revolving 
shaft, he was killed. It was pointed out that 
the machine could have had a guard consist- 
ing of a complete enclosure of the back of 
the machinery with access through a gate 
interlocked with the starting mechanism. 


Work Accidents in United States Shipyards, 1943 


HE spectacular development of the war- 

time shipbuilding industry in the United 
States provides a somewhat unique medium 
for an analytical study of work accidents. 
Such a study, covering the year 1948, has been 
carried out by the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
at Washington and some of the more significant 
results of the study were published in the 
midsummer issue of Industrial Safety Survey, 
quarterly publication of the International 
Labour Office. 


In a brief review of the position of the 
American shipbuilding industry since the out- 
break of war, the article points out that the 
findings are noteworthy for at least two 
reasons: (1) shipbuilding was at an all-time 
peak, and (2) a nationwide co-ordinated 
attempt was made to curtail workers’ injuries. 


Problem of Providing Enough Ships 


At the outbreak of war in 1939, the merchant 
fleet of the United States consisted of about 
1,100 vessels, aggregating approximately 10,- 
500.000 tons dwt., most of which had been 
built about 20 years before. When the United 
States entered the war in December, 1941, the 
merchant fleet had been augmented by foreign 
vessels which had been seized in American 
ports, or acquired by negotiation or requisition. 


These brought the dead weight tonnage to 
about. 12,000,000 tons. 

Shipbuilding was stepped up during the early 
months of 1942, but by July it was clearly 
failing to keep up with enemy sinkings and 
the net merchant tonnage had fallen to about 
11,750,000 tons dwt. Moreover, the losses of 
the other Allied nations were far in excess of 
the tonnage they produced. It was impera- 
tive that exceptional efforts should be made to 
increase shipyard output. This involved two 
problems: (1) the obtaining of essential ma- 
terials, and (2) the development of a much 
larger working force. A year later, in July, 
1948, the American merchant fleet totalled 
about 2,000 ships aggregating about 20,000,000 
tons, an increase of nearly 100 per cent in 
12 months. New ships were being turned out 
at an average rate of about one a day, and 
this was subsequently stepped-up to an aver- 
age of five ships a day. 


Augmented Working Force and Accident Ratio 


The article states that to achieve. this in- 
creased production, employment in the ship- 
yards had been increased from about 69,000 in 
1939, to more than a’ million in 1943. For the 
most part the new labour force had no pre- 
vious experience in shipbuilding. It came 
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from all kinds of industries and comprised 
young and old, men and women. These had 
to be trained and thrown into active produc- 
tion with the least delay possible. Such an 
increase in the employment of inexperienced 
workers created a serious problem in accident 
prevention. This was rendered still more 
acute by the necessity for replacing old 
methods of shipbuilding with new techniques, 
which, in turn, introduced new accident 
hazards. In 1942, there were 33-1 disabling 
injuries per million employee-hours, as against 
26:4 for 1941 and 20-6 in 1940. A conference 
of all shipyard safety and health directors 
was called in the autumn of 1942, under the 
joint auspices of the Maritime Commission 
and the Navy. This conference worked out 
and adopted a set of minimum requirements 
for the safety and health of shipyard work- 
ers, which were later approved by the Navy 
and the Maritime Commission, and were made 
mandatory on every contract shipyard engaged 
in building ships for the government. 


Minimum Safety Requirements 


The main features of the “Manual of Mini- 
mum Requirements” were as follows: 
“1, As the name implies, the manual covers 


only minimum requirements for safety and 
health. 

“) Yards: with less than 2,000 to 3,000 work- 
ers need not have full-time physicians. But 
yards having 3,000 to 5,000 workers should have 
two full-time physicians, and one additional 
physician for each 5,000 men. 

“3 Yards employing up to 5,000 workers 
should have six full-time nurses in the main 
dispensary, and three additional nurses for each 
additional 5,000 workers. First-aid stations are 
to be staffed by additional nurses. 

“4. Physical facilities required are indicated 
in considerable detail, covering such items as 
treatment rooms, X-ray room, first-aid rooms, 
ambulances, etc. 

“5. Specified health precautions are required 
for certain types of operations, particularly 
where the hazards involve dusts, fumes, acid 
gases and mists, solvents, fiberglass, asbestos, 
and other chemicals or substances which may 
occasion dematitis and other types of industrial 
diseases. 

“g. On the accident-prevention side of the 
program, a safety director is required in every 
shipyard. The director is to be responsible 
directly. to the highest ranking managerial 
executive or his designated representative. 

“7 In addition to the safety director, an 
assistant director is required in yards having 
3,000 or more workers. One safety engineer is 
to be added for every 1,500 employees. Thus a 
yard with 35,000 employees should have a 
safety director, an assistant director, and 21 
safety engineers or inspectors. 

“g° The functions of the safety director and 
his staff are outlined in some detail and follow 
well-established safety practices, ranging from 
responsibility for safe working conditions and 
employee training to the required types of re- 
ports. 
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“9 In addition to the reports to be kept 
within the yard for the guidance of the manage- 
ment and the safety director, the requirements 
call for two reports to the Maritime Com- 
mission. One of these is the monthly injury 
summary, which contains the exposure and 
injury data necessary for the computation of 
the injury frequency rate in each yard. The 
other is the supervisor’s report, which is to be 
made out for each disabling injury. In this 
form the emphasis is on accident cause analy- 
sis and method of prevention. The following 
questions are the core of this form: 

“(6) Describe accident or case fully (what 

injured was doing, what happened, etc.) 

(7) What unsafe condition caused accident or 
occupational disease? (Specify: broken 
ladder, defective staging, lack of ventil- 
ating equipment, etc.). 

(8) What was done wrong (unsafely) that 
caused accident or occupational disease? 
(Specify: failure to wear provided gog- 
gles, overloading crane, using mushroomed 
chisel, failure to use respiratory protec- 
tive equipment, etc.) 

(9) Describe resulting injury or occupational 
disease. 

(10) What have you done to prevent similar 
occurrences? 

(11) What do you recommend to prevent 
similar occurrences? 


“The purpose of this form was threefold: (1) 
to provide the supervisor with an adequate form 
on which to record each disabling injury; (2) to 
require the supervisor to make an analysis of the 
unsafe factors in each accident, and at the same 
time to reveal to the safety department whether 
he understood his accident problems and had 
taken the proper remedial measures, or whether 
he required attention from the safety men; and 
(3) to provide the Maritime Commission—which 
administered the program—with records which 
would permit adequate direction. 

“10. Specific safety provisions are laid down 
for a large variety of hazards—welding, burning, 
housekeeping, lighting. etc. In the execution 
of the safety and health program, the Maritime 
Commission utilizes a director for safety. and 
a director for health and hygiene. The latter 
is assisted by a small staff of medical men who 
engave in studies and investigations of the 
health conditions in shipyards. The safety 
staff consists of four regional consultants whose 
duty it is to work with the safety directors in 
the various yards.” 


The report forms were submitted monthly 
by each yard to the US. Bureau of Labour 
Statistics for determining: (1) the relative 
standing of each yard, month by month, and 
(2) the types of conditions or unsafe practices 
which give rise to important classes of acci- 
dents, and which appear to predominate in 
specific yards. Injuries requiring only first 
aid which result either in permanent im- 
pairment or loss of time were excluded from 
the count. The information was tabulated and 
submitted to the yards reporting and to the 
Maritime Commission. In addition, the Bureau 
set up a card index system covering accident 
types, unsafe conditions and unsafe acts for 
each yard, so as to provide means for quick 
reference by the safety consultant. 
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Reduction in Accident Incidence 


The study indicated that “the intensified 
safety program produced a marked decline 
in the incidence of work injuries during the 
latter part of 1943. The private shipyards 
finished the year with an average frequency 
rate of 31:2. Maritime Commission data 
indicate that shipyards building merchant ships 
had an average of 32-6 disabling injuries per 
million employee hours in 1943, as against 
an average of 37-9 in 1942, the decline being 
most marked in the closing three months of 
1943.” The frequency rate in the private yard 
under Navy contracts and building various 
types of warships was even better, the average 
for the latter being 28-8. 


General Statistical Findings 


Thirty-five per cent of all injuries reported 
were due to workers being struck by moving, 
sliding or falling objects: fully one-third of 
these injuries could have been prevented by 
the use of proper protective equipment. 
Twenty-one per cent of all injuries were due 
to falls: the largest proportion of these 
resulted from unguarded stagings, deck open- 
ings, etc. Slips and over-exertion, usually 
resulting in strains and occasional hernias, 
constituted the accident type in 16 per cent 
of the reported cases: most of these were 
directly traceable to “poor housekeeping”. 
Striking against objects caused ten per cent 


United States Bulletins 


ee Subjects is the title of a 152-page 

bulletin recently published in the United 
States.* Much of the material was originally 
prepared to assist State labour departments 
in training factory, inspectors. Since 1941 it 
has also been used in mimeographed form in 
the War Safety Training Program sponsored 
jointly by the Department of Labour and the 
Office of Education for supervisors and workers 
in war plants (L.G., 1943, p. 1330). 

Safety subjects dealt with in the 25 chapters 
in the booklet range from forms of safety 
organization, safety psychology, plant house- 
keeping maintenance and safety inspection to 
accident reports and records. The causes of 
accidents are analyzed and methods of dis- 
covering and correcting hazards and appraising 
safety performance suggested. Considerable 
attention is given to a discussion of ways of 





Safety Subjects, U.S. Department of Labour, Divi- 
sion of Labour Standards, Bull. No. 67, Jan., 1944, 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 20 cents. 
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of the accidents reported which were nearly 
equally divided among “unsafe conditions due 
to lack of protective equipment, poor house- 
keeping and defects of agencies.’ About eight 
per cent of the reported accidents were due 
to contact with heat or flames: many of these 
could have been prevented if workers had 
worn suitable goggles. Workers being caught 
in or between objects accounted for six per 
cent of the accidents; inhalation, absorption 
or ingestion of poisonous substances for two - 
per cent and miscellaneous causes for another 
two per cent. : 

Among the conclusions reached as a result 
of the study, it is stated that in most cases 
both an unsafe condition and an unsafe act 
contributed to accidents. Failure to wear pro- 
tective equipment was the most outstanding 
type of unsafe act and was involved in 19 per 
cent of all reported cases. Improper lifting 
methods, or taking an insecure grip on objects 
to be lifted—most frequently, the object being 
a tool—caused some 16 per cent of the total 
accidents classified under “unsafe acts”. Eye 
injuries constituted 16 per cent of all reported 
injuries during 1943. In 11 per cent, the 
injuries were caused by foreign particles 
striking the eye and the other five per cent 
consisted of welder’s flash cases. During the 
first seven months of 1943, crane accidents 
amounted to only five per cent of the reported 
disabling accidents, but they caused more 
severe accidents than any other mechanical 
equipment. 


on Industrial Safety 


safeguarding various types of machinery, pre- 
venting falls and handling materials safely. 
There is a brief history of the industrial 
safety movement and the development of 
legal and voluntary safety standards by State 
governments and such organizations as the 
American Standards Association is described. 
Other chapters dealt with electrical hazards, 
explosion dangers and fire prevention. Ques- 
tions on the subject matter of each chapter 
are included and reference is made to pub- 
lications of the National Safety Council, 
American Standards Association and other 
organizations promoting safety. 

It is emphasized throughout the bulletin 


_ that safety pays in dollars and cents as well 


as in improved employee morale and public 
goodwill. “Greater safety usually means 
greater production largely because it involves 
better control”. This is particularly true in 
mass-production industries where planning 
and control are very important. The indirect 
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cost of accidents have been estimated to be 
at least four times as great as the medical 
and compensation costs, and the average cost 
to the employer for each lost-time accident has 
been calculated to be about $950. That a large 
proportion of accidents are preventable has 
been proved by the records of a number of 
large firms and such industries as railroads, 
automobiles, steel, and petroleum, but it is 
stated that 


... any large reduction in the annual injury 
toll must come through greatly improved 
safety performance in the multitude of small 
firms and businesses which, despite the prom- 
inence of our industrial giants, still account 
for a large majority of our industrial 
employment. 


Management's Responsibility 


Great stress is laid on management’s respon- 
sibility for removing physical hazards, training 
workers in safe methods of work and organiz- 
ing accident-prevention work. The relative 
merits of different types of plant safety 
organization are discussed but the conclusion 
is that “active executive interest and direc- 
tion leads to an effective program regardless 
of the form of safety organization.” Safety 
committees with worker representatives pro- 
mote safety consciousness and bring together 
different viewpoints but are usually weak in 
execution. “A committee will take its work 
seriously,” it is pointed out, “in proportion 
to management’s attitude toward it.” A 
safety director will be effective only if he 
can work well with foremen and other execu- 
tives and is given sufficient authority to carry 
out accident-prevention work. 


Since “most injuries result from a combina- 
tion of physical hazards and faulty behaviour”, 
accident prevention involves constant efforts 
to discover and remove hazards and train 
workers in safe methods. While general safety 
education by means of posters, 
meetings, etc. is regarded as important in 
training workers, it must be supplemented by 
intensive individual contact through foremen 
trained in safety and in methods of dealing 
with workers. “It is as much the super- 
visor’s duty to see that men work safely as it 
is to see that they work effectively.” 


Hazards can be discovered by careful and 
regular inspections, analysis of jobs and inves- 
tigation of all lost-time accidents. Prompt 
corrective action must follow such inspections 
and investigations. Whenever an accident is 
traced to a particular hazard or bad practice, 
the whole plant should be inspected for similar 
conditions elsewhere. The qualifications and 
functions of inspectors are described and the 
role which State safety inspection services 
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should play in educating and assisting small 
employers is stressed. However a warning is 
issued : 
Without carefully worked out and well- 
maintained means of training and instructing 
its safety inspectors, no State can hope to 


render a safety service that will reasonably 
measure up to the need or opportunity. 


“An inspector,” it 1s observed, “must not only 
know his subject, but he must be salesman 
enough to sell it to sometimes unwilling 
executives.” 


Chief Sources of Injuries 


Statistics show that the chief sources of 
injuries are handling objects, the operation of 
mechanical equipment, the use of tools and 
falls. Separate chapters are devoted to 
methods of preventing accidents from each of 
these sources. It is stressed that good house- 
keeping, adequate maintenance and fore- 
sight in planning the factory to ensure suffi- 
cient working space, head room, storage facili- 
ties and room for traffic can prevent many 
accidents and are a sign of competent 
management. 

In the manufacturing industries machinery 
is a major source of injuries, a high proportion 
of which result in permanent disabilities. The 
guarding of all dangerous machinery is strongly 
urged and a detailed description of suitable 
guards for various types of metal working and 
woodworking machines is included. It is 
pointed out that 

the correct kind of guards invariably increase 


production through enabling machines to be 
operated more steadily or faster, or both. 


Condemnation is expressed for the attitude 
“that it is sufficient to guard a machine so 
that an operator faithfully obeying carefully 
worked out rules of safe operation can escape 
injury”. Many operators are not adequately 
trained or supervised and even the most 
careful operator will make a mistake occasion- 
ally. Guards should be an integral part of 
the machine installed when it is manufactured 
rather than as an after-thought. However 
until employers demand fully-guarded ma- 
chines, manufacturers cannot be expected to 
make them. “Too much emphasis is placed 
on keeping guard costs down and far too little 
on keeping their effectiveness high.” 


The keeping of accident records is recom- 
mended so that frequency and severity rates 
may be computed, and safety performance 
gauged. A study of such records can also 
show where the majority of accidents occur, 
which employees are “accident repeaters” and 
what accidents recur most frequently. 
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Manual on Accident Records 


Stressing that “accident records are indis- 
pensable aids toward accident prevention,” the 
United States Department of Labour has 
recently published a manual on methods of 
recording industrial accidents and computing 
frequency and severity rates.* The frequency 
rate, which is the number of disabling injuries 
per million employee-hours of exposure, indi- 
cates whether accidents are on the increase 
and how the plant’s safety record compares 
with the records of similar plants. It can also 
be used to compare the performance of differ- 
ent departments if a separate rate is calculated 
for each department, and will show where 
most accidents are occurring and the effective- 
ness of remedial measures. The severity rate, 
which is the average time-loss in days per 
1,000 hours worked, indicates the seriousness 
of the accident problem. ; 

Sample forms are included in the manual 
for reporting accidents, tabulating causes and 
summarizing the monthly frequency rates of 
different departments. It is strongly urged 
that the form on which a supervisor reports 
each accident should “require him to think 
in terms of catises and remedial measures”. 
The use of code numbers is suggested for 
tabulating accident causes in sufficient detail 
to draw attention to the unsafe act and unsafe 
condition causing each accident. Studies 
of the effect of sex, occupation, age, experience, 
shift and other such factors on accident rates 
are recommended. 





* Accident-Record Manual for Industrial Plants, U.S. 


Department of Labour, Bureau of Labour Statistics 
Bull. No. 772, March, 1944. Price 10 cents. 
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Safety through Management Leadership 


Safety through Management Leadership 
is the title of Special Bulletin No. 15 of the 
Division of Labour Standards, United States 
Department of Labour. Designed to awaken 
management to its responsibility for directing 
the safety program, it contains information 
on plant safety organization, safety committees 
and training of supervisors and workers in safe 
methods of work. Descriptions of safety pro- 
grams for large, medium and small plants are 
included. In addition there is a list of other 
safety publications and posters issued by the 
Division of Labour Standards for the cam- 
paign of the National Committee for the 
Conservation of Manpower in War Industries. 

The value, composition and functions of 
safety committees are discussed in detail. It 
is pointed out that committees with worker 
members secure plant-wide interest and co- 
operation in accident prevention, particularly 
if membership is rotated. They act in an 
advisory capacity to management which must 
take an active interest in them and see that 
their recommendations are carried out or 
reasons given for not adopting them. Sug- 
gested functions for committees are drafting 
safety rules, inspecting the plant for unsafe 
conditions, investigating accidents, determining 
standards for safe machinery and equipment 
and promoting safety-consciousness through 
personal contacts, rallies, posters, contests, etc. 

The importance of training new workers in 
safety is stressed. This must be followed up 
with day by day supervision. Employers are 
urged to select safety-minded supervisors and 
to take advantage of the wartime safety 
courses provided for supervisors and members 
of safety committees by the U.S. Department 
of Labour. 


1 Industry in Nova Scotia 


»vincial Department of I~’ 


Canadian Labour industries. CSSages 


N the advent of Labour Day the Minister 
of Labour, Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell, issued the following message: 


“Tt is just fifty years since the Parliament of 
Canada decreed that the first Monday of Sep- 
tember in each year should be called Labour 
Day, and should be a public holiday through- 
out this country. 1944 marks the semi-cen- 
tennial of a special day on which recognition 
is given to the part played in our economic 
life by the workers, so frequently known by 
the general name of ‘labour’. 

“It is particularly fitting that the people of 
Canada pay tribute at this time to the workers 
in our factories, shipyards, mines, and the 
many other industries which have provided 
the sinews of war which our young men of the 
Armed Services are using so victoriously wher- 
ever the battle of freedom is being waged. 

“Canadian labour has played a great role 
in this gigantic struggle, and the end which 
cannot now be long delayed will follow in very 
real measure on the strenuous efforts they have 
put forward since 1939. 

“One cannot think of Labour Day, and of 
the work accomplished by the whole body of 
industrial workers, without thinking also of 
the great trade union movement, of which 
Labour Day may almost be termed the birth- 
day. It was the trade union movement that 
secured from the Parliament of Canada in 
1894 its first recognition in the form of the 
establishment of Labour Day. Since that date, 
the greater proportion of the progressive 
labour and social legislation which is so 
familiar, has been enacted as a result of trade 
union suggestions and requests. 

“The trade union movement preceding 1894 
provided a solid foundation on which the 
present day movement has been built. The 
early trade unionists—and on this day labour 
all over Canada will do them honour—built 
much better than they knew. The infant they 
adopted has become a very healthy, energetic 
and progressive individual. No one would 
suggest that he has yet acquired his full sta- 
ture. No one would suggest that his accom- 
plishments to date are more than an indica- 
tion of what he will accomplish in the future. 
The good of the country will certainly be 
furthered as the trade union movement thrives 
and progresses. 

“At no time in our history will we require 
clear thinking and sound action on the part 
of all sections of the population, as in the post- 
war era. Labour has certainly played its part 
in wartime. I feel that we may count most 


a 
confidently on labour—and of course I am 
referring to the trade union movement—to 
play its part in building a new and better 
Canada in the years which will follow the vic- 
tory so rapidly approaching now.” 


Mr. Percy R. Bengough 


Dealing with this anniversary of labour, 
Mr. Percy R. Bengough, President, The Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, stated in part 
as follows: 

“Tt is not impossible, in fact it is reasonably 
probable, that this Labour Day is the last 
Labour Day of this global war. With such 
reasonable expectations, however, we must see 
that there is no easing up on the job of win- 
ning this war... It is the first duty of the 
workers on this Labour Day to again dedicate 
themselves to do all possible to bring victory 
in the shortest possible time... 

“We must not forget our great obligations 
to all those in the Allied countries—yes, and 
the underground movements in Fascist con- 
trolled countries, who have fought and died 
that we can continue as free men and women. 
The people of the world must realize and 
profit from the knowledge gained during this 
war period and keep in mind the enormous 
productive capacity that has been developed 
as a result of the war effort.” 

At the same time, Mr. Bengough empha- 
sized the need for careful consideration of 
post-war labour conditions. He asserted that 
we have an abundance of materials. We have 
the knowledge and ability to fashion these 
materials to every human need and require- 
ment ... Further, “the workers and all sane 
thinking citizens must insist on a system of 
life in the post-war period that will guarantee 
to every citizen, able and willing to work, an 
adequate income sufficient to provide a good 
home and comfortable living for himself and 
his family; that will free all from the fear of 
want for the whole of their lives, with efficient 
treatment during illness, and full protection 
in old age ... On this Labour Day our objec- 
tive must be ‘Victory and forward to a larger 
life’.” 


Mr. A. R. Mosher 


Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, in his Labour Day 
message declared in part that: “Organized 
Labour in Canada is looking forward to the 
winning of the war and the building of a 
better national and world-order with a growing 
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awareness of its own } Records 

the opportunities for far-reacu. _ 
tive activity which the war has mae indis- . 
able. It is increasingly evident that the thear 
has speeded up the discovery and applica- 
tion of new materials and processes in the field 
of production which might otherwise have 
waited decades for development.” 


Continuing, Mr. Mosher asserted that organ- 
ized labour will maintain and increase its 
strength under any economic or political sys- 
tem which is democratic in character and that 
labour organization will use whatever effec- 
tive means it finds to attain its chief objec- 
tive, namely the attainment of the highest 
possible standard of living which the nation 
can provide through industry, agriculture and 
international trade. 


Dealing with labour’s relationships with out- 
side interests and groups, Mr. Mosher said: 


“It is essential, in the interests of unity and 
harmony, that the people of Canada outside 
the ranks of labour should have a clear under- 
standing of what labour organization involves 
and implies. Labour wants nothing for itself 
that it does not desire for every other ele- 
ment in the nation; labour is opposed to 
nothing that is beneficial to the general wel- 
fare. Labour does not seek to usurp the func- 
tion of management, or to. do away with enter- 
prise and initiative. It asks only that indus- 
try be managed with proper regard for the 
human factors involved, and that enterprise 
and initiative be directed toward the most 
efficient utilization of our human and natural 
resources and the equitable distribution of the 
resultant product, rather than to their exploi- 
tation for the sake of profit...” 


It is against this background of effort and 
aspiration, Mr. Mosher said, that the struggle 
for union recognition and security and such 
devices as the union shop and the check-off, as. 
well as adequate labour legislation should be 
considered. He admitted that labour has made 
mistakes, but it is learning from its errors and 
gaining wisdom with its increasing power. 

He declared that: “Labour is eager to co- 
operate with every other group and institution 
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Safetyda in establishing a social order which 
wii be worthy of the sacrifices which the 
war has demanded and the hopes of those 
who paid the price of freedom. The realm of 
the possible has been widely extended by the 
experience and the lessons of the war; ancient 
barriers to progress have been proven to be 
illusions, and the way is now open for the 
attainment of a life of abundance, of happi- 
ness, of well-being for every citizen such as no 
one has ever dared to envisage in his most 
optimistic moments. If we face the future 
with the courage which is winning the war, 
and the determination to conquer poverty and 
insecurity in the same spirit of all-out effort 
and aggressiveness, victory is as certain as 
tomorrow’s sunrise.” 


Mr. Alfred Charpentier 


Mr. Alfred Charpentier, President of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, referred especially to post-war condi- 
tions. He said in part: “A new spirit is per- 
meating society. Suffering and _ privation 
throughout the world have not been in vain. 
The voice of Christian socialism is being 
heard and many countries are directing their 
efforts to finding better and more just solu- 
tions for the problems of distribution, such, 
for example, as family allowances. In all 
democratic countries,’ Mr. Charpentier 
asserted, “may be seen the trend, or intensi- 
fication, as the case may be, of a tripartite 
development of government-employer-labour 
collaboration for the establishment of to- 
morrow’s order.” 

He continued: “Some great principles of 
justice are now generally accepted, such as, 
priority of wages over stock dividends; equal 
pay for equal work; fair wages (higher than 
the minimum rate) when the financial posi- 
tion of the employer admits of it; right to 
annual holidays with pay; ... to which may 
be added a new labour demand, namely, the 
guarantee of a minimum annual wage in funda- 
mental industries . . . Then too, there is the 
tendency to develop the extension of what is 
broadly known as ‘social service’ and ‘labour 
relations service’, notably in the manufactur- 
ing industries.” 


Labour and Industry in Nova Scotia 


Annual Report of the Provincial Department of Labour for 1943 


d pies? annual report of the Nova Scotia 
Department:of Labour for the fiscal year 
ending November 30, 1943, states that: “con- 
ditions on the whole remained unchanged, 
there being some fluctuations within the vari- 
ous trade groups involving minor recessions. 
Trade unions reporting at the close of October, 
1943, indicate that while full employment 
was shown to a great extent on the finishing 
of existing jobs, in the Halifax zone, -8 per 
cent of inactivity was shown and -2 inactivity 
was shown for the province as a whole. 


“There was a definite shortage of skilled 
labour and of necessary building material in 
the Halifax zone, 


“The shipbuilding industry reported a short- 
age of labour. Amherst reported help was 
available except in the aircraft industry. 


“The colliery districts show a decrease in 
the average daily force of 845 men. The 
total shifts worked show a decrease for the 
year of 192,128 man days.” 


Joint Adjustment Board—This Board, which 
was established in 1941, considered 19 cases in 
1943. A decision was given in each case and 
was accepted by both parties with the excep- 
tion of one case from Sydney Mines, where 
the management claimed that the Board had 
no right to deal with it. This case was settled 
subsequently between the management and 
its employees. 

Factories Inspection and Industrial <Acci- 
dents—So much attention had to be given to 
the larger industries, that it was not possible 
to carry out the regular routine of inspections 
of many small mills and factories in remote 
places. It is stated however, that “the profits 


of factory inspection have been received by a 


larger number of workers than ever before 
in our history.” 


The number of accidents reported or ascer- 
tained for the fiscal year 1943 was 1,381, of 
which eight were fatal. Among the injured 
were 147 women and girls. The Nova Scotia 
Accident Prevention Association continued to 
make a valuable contribution to accident pre- 
vention. Among the several activities of the 
Association emphasis was placed on an educa- 
tional campaign in industrial plants through- 
out the province. By compiling accurate 
statistics relating to accidents and by building 
up a valuable library on safety matters, the 
Association has become a clearing house from 
which employers can receive useful informa- 
tion on my problem in accident prevention. 

Efforts were made throughout the year to 
bring about still further improvement in sani- 
tation in industrial plants, especially in older 


industries. Ventilating systems were improved 
in many instances and better washrooms, 
shower baths and lavatories were provided, 
where replacements and changes were recom- 
mended as desirable or necessary. 


Welfare Work—Considerable advances have 
been made in industrial welfare work, notably 
since the operation of war industries began. 
Buildings have been erected or remodelled for 
recreational and kindred services and rest 
rooms have been provided inside the plants. 
Large cafeterias have been built and equipped 
with modern facilities for providing meals in 
larger plants and refreshment booths in the 
smaller industries. Personnel officials and 
matrons give a variety of personal services to 
employees. The Safety and Welfare organ- 
ization in one large industry has the following 
official staff: a superintendent in charge, three 
safety inspectors, a personnel official, a doctor 
and three trained nurses, a lady supervisor and 
her assistant. 


Women Workers—There were 12,441 women 
employed in industry in Nova Scotia in 1943. 
Approximately 2,200 women and girls worked 
in industries where men only had formerly 
been employed. They worked at machines in 
wooden box factories and operated electric 
travelling cranes. They were employed as 
welders and burners in shipyards, handled 
machines, tools and presses in the metal in- 
dustries and worked as labourers. 

Women workers received $186,790.07 weekly 
in wages, the average individual weekly wage 
being $15.01 and the average work-week was 
48 hours. 

The problems arising from the employment 


of boys, particularly with reference to the 


minimum age limit, received careful attention 
during the year. 

Minimum Wages—During 1943, inspections 
by the Minimum Wage Board showed that 
throughout the province the average working 
week has been greatly reduced, especially in 
stores. While this may be only a wartime 
measure, it is pointed out that it has shown 
employers that practically the same volume 
of business can be transacted in a shorter 
period of time, with the same or better results 
and improved relationships between manage- 
ment and workers. 

Amendments were made to certain of the 
Board’s Orders respecting women. Thus, effec- 
tive on June 1, 1943, minimum wages were 
adjusted for .female employees in garages, 
gasoline service stations, operators of taxi or 
delivery cars, messenger services, theatres and 
places of amusement and all females in any 
class of employment when replacing male 
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workers. Full time wages for experienced 
workers in the Halifax, Sydney and Glace Bay 
group were set at a minimum of $12 per week 
and for all other incorporated towns in the 
province, $11 per week. Corresponding appren- 
ticeship rates for period of one month, $10 
and $9 per week and for part-time employces 
25 cents and 23 cents per hour respectively. 
The working hours for which these minimum 
wages shall be paid shall not be more than 
eight hours per day, or 48 hours per week. 
Any hours worked in excess of 48 hours shall 
be counted as overtime and shall be paid for 
at the rate of time and a half. Part time 
workers shall be paid for not less than four 
hours, and any employees required to wait 
on the premises shall be paid for the time 
thus spent. No reductions from the rates 
set by the Order for the use, purchase or 
laundrying of uniforms, caps, or similar 
articles of apparel. Employees may not be 
discharged by any employer, because of having 
registered a complaint with the Board or for 
having given testimony, or for being about 
to give testimony at any investigation or 
proceedings permitted or prescribed under the 
Act. Any employee who is paid less than the 
minimum wage set out in the Order may sue 
and recover in any court of competent juris- 
diction. Similar provisions with respect to 
wages and with some variations in the matter 
of hours worked were applied to a wide range 
of other establishments employing women. 
War Emergency Training—The main effort 
in trade training as in 1941 and 1942, was 
carried out under a Dominion-Provincial 
Agreement. The purpose was to fit persons for 
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special occupational duties by means of in- 
tensive trade courses. The trainees may be 
either members of the armed services or 
civilians preparing for work in war industries. 
The training was of four different types: (1) 
Trade training given in schools or training 
centres where technical instruction was given 
and trade skill developed without any resulting 
useful production; (2) Trade training given in 
a school conducted in a producing plant where 
the work of the trainees results in useful pro- 
duction; (3) Educational training of a general 
nature, to prepare members of the R.C.A.F. 
for entry into specific technical training for 
duties as air crew; (4) Training of members of 
supervisory staffs for greater efficiency by the 
conference method. The educational training 
was carried out by the provincial authorities, 
but almost all the expense was borne by the 
Dominion government. The province made 
the necessary buildings available, paid admin- 
istrative costs and one-half of the price of new 
equipment. Among the institutions that 
assisted in the work were: the technical col- 
lege, commercial high school and Dalhousie 
University at Halifax, the trade training centre 
at New Glasgow, the basic training camp at 
Parkdale and the agricultural college at Truro. 
In addition, several of the largest shipbuilding, 
textile, machinery, steel and coal companies 
throughout the province co-operated in the 
work. Apprentice training projects also were 
continued during the year. The number of 
student-hours of instruction given at the three 
youth training centres of Glace Bay, North 
Sydney and Sydney was 37,303. Of this train- 
ing time, 32,823 hours was provided for women 
trainees and 4,480 for men. 


Labour in Quebec, 1942-43 


HE Statistical Year Book (Quebec Prov- 

ince) for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1943, has recently been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce and Municipal 
Affairs. It contains a wide range of useful 
information in condensed form, with reference 
to the people, resources, trade and industry of 
the province. 

The edition has the advantage of setting 
forth definitive figures of the Dominion census 
of 1941. It is pointed out that “there has 
been a large increase in production in all fields, 
but more particularly in the manufacturing 
industry, external trade through the ports of 
the province and retail trade.” 

In the section devoted to organized labour, 
it is stated that there were 135 labour dis- 
putes in the province in 1942, involving 4,260 
workers and with a loss of 155,284 man-days. 
This was a marked increase over 1941, the 
respective figures for the latter year being 38 
labour disputes, involving 11,832 workers and 
a loss of 51,833 man-days. 


Provincial legislation respecting industrial 
establishments “applies to manufactures, fac- 
tories, plants, , lumbering, workshops and 
annexes, but not to mines or domestic work- 
shops.” It requires that establishments must 
be built and maintained with due regard for 
the safety and health of workers and additional 
regulations pertaining to certain kinds of work 
in specified industries may be made as deemed 
necessary by the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council. In establishments “classed as dan- 
gerous, unhealthy or uncomfortable boys 
under 16 years of age and girls under 18 should 
not be employed. In other establishments, 
the minimum age is 14 years.” The limit of 
working hours for children and females in 
factories is 10 hours per day and 55 hours per 
week. “Directors of establishments are com- 
pelled to supply government inspectors with 
any information that may be required.” The 
total number of inspections carried out in 1941-. 
42 was 28,407. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


Postponement of the pro- 


Postponement of posed Dominion - Provincial 


Dominion- Conference until after the 
Provincial next federal election was 
Conference announced by the Prime 


Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, in the House of Commons 
on August 15. 

The Prime Minister stated that the con- 
ference should, if possible, be held between 
the governments that will be in office during 
the next few years in order to ensure imple- 
mentation of the important decisions that may 
be reached. 

Matters for discussion, as listed in an 
agenda tentatively proposed by the Dominion 
government, include: planning for full employ- 
ment and a high national income; proposals 
for social security, health insurance, and pub- 
lic welfare; provisions to implement inter- 
national treaties and agreements (including 
conventions of the International Labour 
Organization); special measures for veterans’ 
re-establishment; public improvements; con- 
servation and development of national 
resources; transportation; encouragement of 
private industry (including agriculture and 
housing) ; and other problems. 

The purpose of the conference would be to 
“recommend the most effective allocation of 
responsibility between governments in Canada 
for carrying out policies generally agreed on 
as desirable, with particular attention to the 
financial and jurisdictional aspects.” 
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The Prime Minister stated that preparations 
for the conference would be continued, so 
that it could be held immediately following 
a general election. 


Legislation intended to im- 


Housing prove housing conditions in 
legislation Canada after the war was 
enacted by enacted by the Parliamem 
Dominion of Canada during August. 
Government The Act provides for 

loans at a low rate of in- 
terest for the construction of homes for 


prospective home-owners; loans for low rental 
housing projects; grants to municipalities for 
slum clearance; rural housing; loans for the 
repair of existing homes; and technical research 
designed to lower housing costs and promote 
better housing conditions and community 
planning. 

As explained in the House of Commons by 
the Minister of Finance, Hon. J. L. Isley, 
the Act will permit loans up to 95 per cent 
of the first $2,000 of lending value, plus 85 
per cent of the amount by which the lending 
value exceeds $2,000 but does not exceed 
$4,000, plus 70 per cent of the amount, if 
any, by which the lending value exceeds $4,000. 


Illustrating the way in which the plan will 
work out, the Minister indicated that on a 
house with a lending value of $2,500 the maxi- 
mum loan would be 95 per cent of the $2,000 
plus 85 per cent of the $500, or a total of 
$2,325. The Minister continued: 
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“On a house with a lending value of $3,000, 
we could make a loan of $2,750 or 91% per 
cent; on one with a lending value of $4,000 we 
could make a maximum loan of 90 per cent; 
on one with a lending value of $5,000 we 
could make a maximum loan of 86 per cent; 
and on houses with a lending value in excess 
of $5,000 the maximum percentage of loan 
would gradually scale down.” 

The rate of interest on the loans is to be 
not in excess of 44 per cent. 

Further details of the housing measure 
may be found elsewhere in this issue, on 
page 1175. 


Legislation of interest to 
labour enacted by the Par- 
hament of Canada in its 
session from January to 
August, 1944, is described 
in detail elsewhere in this issue in an article 
beginning on page 1171. 

The article outlines Acts of Parliament 
concerned with family allowances; housing; 
the setting up of three Government depart- 
ments to deal with reconstruction, veterans’ 
affairs, and health and welfare; veterans’ in- 
and other 


Labour 
legislation 


during 1944 


surance; war service gratuities; 
matters. 

Any employer addressing 
Engagement of enquiries to the Armed 


Forces for the services of 
men and women who are 
about to be discharged will, 
in future, find that all such 
enquiries are being passed 
to National Selective Service, according to an 
announcement made by Mr. Arthur Mac- 
Namara, Director of National Selective 
Service. The new procedure follows discus- 
sions on the subject between the Department 
of Labour and the Defence Departments. 

At the present time National Selective 
Service has special officers at the discharge 
points, to facilitate the rehabilitation of men 
and women being discharged from the Forces. 

Previously a heavy burden had been placed 
upon the administrative facilities of the 
Armed Services by these requests, and much 
work will now be saved by the new procedure 
since all employers’ enquiries would have to 
go through National Selective Service in any 
event. 


men and women 
about to be 
discharged from 
‘Armed Forces 


A continued shortage of 
technical persons in certain 
specialized lines for essential 
undertakings is reported by 
the Wartime Bureau of 
Technical Personnel. De- 
mand for technical persons 
is following a trend similar to demand in the 
broader fields of manpower, in that new 


Continued 
demand for 
persons with 
technical 
training 
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programs of production are constantly being 
developed even though recession in some lines 
might suggest an easing of the manpower 
situation. 


One such new program which has involved 
technical personnel to a marked degree is 
that dealing with the production of penicillin. 
In this instance the demand for technical 
persons developed unexpectedly and with great 
rapidity. It became necessary to recruit large 
numbers of scientists and other workers in 
an entirely new field, in order to iron out 
production problems and to develop output 
so that a large supply of penicillin would 
be constantly forthcoming. Before the peni- 
cillin needs for trained persons were fully 
met, however, shell production was unexpect- 
edly stepped up again, resulting in a further 
search for persons with the scientific training 
required. 

Such situations, moreover, have to be dealt 
with in the face of a steady drain of tech- 
nical persons to the Armed Forces, both in 
a technical capacity, and to a limited extent, 
by enlistments fcr general duties in the three 
Services. Anticipated needs of the Services 
are therefore kept in mind so that recom- 
mendations as to suitable candidates in all 
or any of the technical branches can be 
submitted at short notice. 

Considerable siccess has been achieved in 
the placing of newly graduated technical per- 
sons, but many of the openings listed in the 
Bureau’s records require persons with experi- 
ence, and such openings are still being filled 
with great difficulty. 

Another important factor affecting the 
supply of technical persons is the limited 
extent to which women take the required 
technical training. Among the three hundred 
and fifty women who graduate each year 
and become qualified as technical persons, 
approximately one half are in the field of 
household economics and of the remainder, 
most have completed rather generalized 
courses in science. This makes it impossible 
to consider the replacement of male engineers 
by women in very many cases. 

Many firms have been unable to secure 
their normal annual requirements of newly 
graduated personnel for five years although 
those engineers and scientists they have on 
their staffs have all become five years older. 
The result is that the average age of the 
technical personnel in most industries which 
were established before the war has been 
steadily increasing, and as time goes on deaths 
and retirements will take such a toll as to 
have a marked effect on operating capacity. 
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A small return to industry has been made 
from the limited number being retired from 
the Armed Forces due to age, sickness, or 
wounds; but the numbers of such men will 
have to increase considerably before real 
relief is available, the Bureau reports. 

In the meantime a number of industries 
have filed inquiries with the Bureau for engi- 
neers and scientists who may become available 
through retirement from the Armed Forces, 
and no doubt, as other employers have an 
opportunity to take stock of their position, 
further such requests will be forthcoming. 

With employers beginning to show an 
interest in “rebuilding” their staffs on the 
one hand, and the prospect of an increasing 
flow of technical persons out of the Armed 
Forces on the other, the Bureau is preparing 
to do its share in relating the supply and 
demand. 

Commenting on the work of the Wartime 
Bureau of Technical Personnel, Mr. Arthur 
MacNamara, Director of National Selective 
Service declared that, dealing as it does with 
the supply and demand of scientists, engineers, 
and other technical persons, the activities 
of the Bureau have played an important 
part in making Canada’s high industrial 
production level at all possible. 


Appointment of Mr. A, A. 


A. A. Heaps Heaps as Controller of 
appointed Grain Handling for Fort 
controller of William and Port Arthur 
grain handling was announced recently by 


the Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Heaps, a member of the staff 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
was made by Order in Council P.C. 6410, 
August 11. 


The Minister stated that the Government 
found it highly important that steps should 
be taken at once to overcome the difficulty 
in the handling of grain at the head of the 
lakes, caused partly by labour shortage and 
partly by the need to increase grain move- 
ments. Due to the lack of men for unload- 
ing, several thousands of railway cars had 
been tied up, and in view of the heavy 
pressure on the railroads for moving freight, 
and especiaily in view of the nearness of the 
harvesting season on the Prairies, the Govern- 
ment decided upon action to ease the situa- 
tion. Congestion of grain at the lakehead 
had threatened to interrupt shipping on th 
Great Lakes. 
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The order authorizes the controller to issue 
such directions and orders as the Minister 
of Labour deems necessary, for the prompt 
unloading of grain from railway cars to 
terminal elevators, and for the loading of 
grain from the elevators into lake vessels. 


The controller may redirect railroad cars 
carrying grain from one elevator to another; 
direct that any person employed in handling 
grain shall work such overtime as he con- 
siders necessary, and direct employers to make 
arrangements to accommodate such overtime; 
direct any employer in the Fort William- 
Port Arthur area to give leave of absence 
to any employees required to assist in unload- 
ing or loading of grain; and direct any male 
persons to accept employment at this type 
of work. 


Overtime work by employees is to be paid 
for in accordance with prevailing agreements 
between employers and employees. No person 
directed by the Controller to employment 
in unloading or loading grain may quit such 
employment without permission in writing 
from the Controller. 


Penalties are provided for failure on the 
part of either employer or employees to 
comply with any direction made by the Con- 
troller under the Regulations. 


The Dominion Bureau of 


Fractional Statistics cost of living 
decrease in index declined from 119-0 
cost-of-living for) July 3,0. (118+9 tor 
index August 1, 1944. Seasonal 


decreases in prices for fresh 
vegetables were mainly responsible for this 
minor change. The food index fell from 
132-0 in July to 131-5 in August with lower 
quotations for onions, cabbage, carrots, pota- 
toes and lamb being partially offset by 
increases for eggs, lemons and oranges. Addi- 
tional reductions in electricity rates in the 
provinces of Quebec and Ontario caused the 
fuel and light index to fall from 108-9 to 
108-7. The electricity sub-group index now 
stands at 93-2. Home furnishings and services 
advanced fractionally from 118-3 to 118-5 on 
scattered increases affecting items of furniture, 
textile furnishings and hardware. Other 
group indexes remained unchanged, rentals at 
111-9, clothing at 121-5, and miscellaneous 
items at 109-0. After adjustment to the base 
August, 1939 as 100-0 the index was 118-0 at 
August 1. 
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The table below shows the 
latest statistics available re- 
flecting industrial condi- 
tions in Canada. 

An increase in employ- 
ment was indicated at July 1 by the figures 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. The increase conformed with the seasonal 


Employment 
and industrial 
statistics 
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movement since 1920. The 14,668 establish- 
ments reporting to the Bureau showed a total 
working force of 1,853,618 at July 1 which was 
1-7 per cent larger than at June 1. The in- 
dex of employment, based on the 1926 average 
as 100, was 183°5 at July 1, 180-5 at June 
1, 183:7 at July 1, 1943, and 115-8 at July 1, 
1939. The expansion in industrial employment 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official statistics except where noted) 





















1944 1943 
August July June August July June 
Employment Index............ (1) ads Senate Baeeonrs 183-5 180-5 185-9 183-7 181-2 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
UNION Mem bers) h ees helo Cotas S18) | Peers ee crtes Qe ie paccesaetoeen arene 0-4 0-6 0-7 
Index numbers, aggregate meta 
PayPOUS. Foe eat ce ena ais Cas dees 2 148-1 146-0 147-7 145-5 143-4 
Per capita weekly earnings...... . iy Reet ite ier 31-71 31-80 31-06 30-97 30-93 
Prices, Wholesale Index.........(1)]......... 102-3 102-5 102-5 100-4 100-1 99-6 
Cost of Living Index........... (4) 118-9 119-0 119-06 119-2 118-8 118-5 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... (COA ELS She a hte 148-8 176-5 142-5 147-8 158-8 
Retail sales adjusted index....(5) (4)}.............. 168-8 170-1 162-1 155-4 155-5 
Wholesale sales.................. (A) Eee eeernees oes, 2 179-6 190-0 173-4 173-2 174-3 
Common stocks index............ CG) Saas 186-7 87-5 83-7 » 88-9 91-0 86-3 
Preferred stocks index........... A) ie enero: 125-9 124-7 122-2 117-8 117-3 113-3 
Bond yields, Dominion index... . (4) 197-0 97-0 97-0 97-3 97-3 97-3 
Physical Volume of Business 
MMGOKH Backes pass Sees (5) (A) eee tere ete 232-2 238-8 241-0 236-3 232-4 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... CHS Meo HAs coun i 262-1 266-8 276-8 270-2 267-2 
Mineral Production........... Sve cakee ae ee oie'e 225-4 225-5 337-7 253-3 245-4 
Manutacturmgs, . 25. .bo-tac CONI 28 Pica eRe a 287-6 292-2 290-8 284-8 285-6 
Construction... ye cee (Aer mene 98-8 111-8 84-9 69-5 73-6 
Electric power............... (4) ae a ss. os 154-8 160-2 163-7 167-3 161-6 
DISTRIBUM ON. Ant nate ae cee CV ae 170-3 180-8 166-9 166-1 160-5 
Carloadings hei nese KO): |e Rees eaee ees 150-0 155-5 138-7 148-0 147-0 
Tons carried, freight......... (S) | a2 rea te aes 192-9 224-4 182-8 187-7 201-4 
Trade, external, ‘excluding oldies Siew ee ae 430,284,996] 498,465,157 444,240,556} 457,469,956] 397,898,714 
Imports, excluding goldinte ee. $ ili Se Wee es 148,459’ 146 152, 478, 301 149, 134, 694 150, 883, 194 146,761, 768 
Exports, excluding gold.......... $ |...257,021,000 278, 712, 684 343, 158) PoE 292. 861,098 303, 644, 968 249 | 939’ 369 
Bank debits to individual 
BCCOUNUS Se eee oo ete $ | .4,531,791,470| 4,733, 461,538] 5,219,351, 633 4,020, 266,715] 4,405, 946,075) 4,349, 608, 534 
Bank notes in circulation....... (S) Srl A car eca ss AES 856,000,000} 853,100,000 724,800,000} 718,600,000} 693,600,000 
Bank deposits in savings......... bP Pattee day re 2,264, 527,106} 2,194,544,178!| 1,915, 732,321] 1,825,709, 365 1,782,136, 499 
. loans, commerical, etc..... Saher Pe oe eS 1,024,112,977] 1,060,775, 469] 1,062,942, 828] 1,133, 154,482) 1,147,522, §32 
ilway— 
Car loadings, revenue freight | 
CATA Re ee Ft eerie 279,770 285, 762 287,105 278,706 268,477 271,493 
Canadian National ae " : 
operating revenues........... SFr cy ieee Ree. a 35, 716, 600 35, 535, 000 34, 839, 400 
operating expenses........... Sale Pen ry take BAL deface aon ist aA ee 27,459, 646 27,969, 000 26,693, 334 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
traffic earnings.............. + Yi Oe 5 Ree Dison o) 122 26, 656, 986 26, 855, 759 26, 642, 582 24,698,217 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
operating expenses, all lines.. $ |.............. 23, 656, 632 22,118, 529 23,011,872 22, 712,535 20,276,780 
Steam railways, freight in 
MOMCHTILGS San aN ot Oe oh aye ee eR REE ort’ fc a1. S ctaaiicic LL kt ae 5, 659,033,000} 5, 515,000,000) 5,610, 761,000 
Building permits................ S35 cea eeetec loot 12,878,145 14, 673, 080 7,530, 596 9,910,304 8,075, 997 
Contracts awarded........... (8) $ 24,151,400 32,228, 100 37,315, 400 23, 865, 300 16, 166, 900 20, 478, 700 
Mineral production— 
Pig ON eh. hee... Wore eee otek CONS). ete ee 166,004 161, 899 164, 906 151, 369 147,889 
Steel ingots and pastings: ee CONS Ge ern ee. c. 234,418 240, 750 246, 820 250, 508 239, 501 
Ferro-alloyS............sl00-- CONSE eee ORs of aeeie 14,508 17,906 18,429 21,408 18,151 
SGlG ee eee ih ee oe OUNCES nny. eases ods 235,618 239,916 293,358 292,561 326,611 
(CORE. Soetoots ctietcae e CONS |e eee ete ee ee 1,170,696 1,234,191 1, 426,032 1,365, 648 1,346, 851 
Timber scaled in British 
Columbia... disaceroon Mee aloiboie! 6 Dd. (ts| Meese eae. 5 233,513,817 315, 661, 196 242, 524, 636 296, 333,274 268, 535, 283 
Flour production. PoSumain toa pin bbls. PER se Sg oe 1,741, 564 1,870,349 1,888, 030 1,945,123 1,855, 461 
Footwear production........... PAITS| ip ee nents: 2,475, 536 3, 037, 239 2,777, 758 2,848, 408 2,830,719 
Output of central electric 
stations........... ate santas kw | Baers d. 3 3,149,328, 000) 3,325,525,000/| 3,436, 141,000] 3,411,697, 000} 3,362,679, 000 
PB, OF IOROTATIOE 85-585 oo Boke cbs tee bs < 51,405,000 53, 569, 000 44,791,000 50,277,000 51,727,000 
Newsprint production.......... tons see 262, 695 244, 406 246, 864 259,610 262,320] ' 257, 850 








* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Bariieke Statistics issued by 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
{ Week ended August 31, 1944. 
(!) Base, 1926=100. 
1939=100. 
preceding month. 
ing Review. 


(2) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. 
(5) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. 
(7) Figure for four weeks ended August 26, 1944 and corresponding previous periods. 


(3) Base, June, 1941=100. (4) Base, 1935- 
(6) Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the 
(3) Maclean's Build- 
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was accompanied by a 1:4 per cent increase 
in payrolls to a total of $58,783,879 for the 
- recorded working force, as compared with the 

beginning of June. The per capita weekly 
earnings declined from $31.80 at June | to 
$31.71 at July 1. The average at July 1, 1948, 
was $30.97. 

There were considerable increases in manu- 
facturing, construction and transportation and 
smaller gains in mining, communications and 
services. There was a small decrease in logging 
and very little change in trade. 

The index of the physical volume of business 
on the base 1935-39 as 100 declined from 
938-8 in June to 232-2 in July. The five 
main components of the index, mineral pro- 
duction, manufacturing, construction, electric 
power and distribution, participated in the 
decline. 

The index of the physical volume of busi- 
ness for the first seven months of 1944 aver- 
aged 4-1 per cent higher than for the similar 
period in 1943. In the same comparison, the 
index of industrial production averaged 2 
per cent higher and the index of employment 
0-3 per cent higher; mineral production was 
1 per cent higher and mining employment 
1-9 per cent lower; manufacturing production 
2:9 per cent higher and manufacturing em- 
ployment 0-9 per cent higher; the value of 
construction contracts awarded and building 
permits issued were 56-4 and 62-9 per cent 
higher, respectively, while construction em- 
ployment was 24:2 per cent lower. Again in 
the same comparison, export trade increased 
28-6 per cent, import trade 2-3 per cent, car- 
loadings 8-3 per cent, wholesale prices 4 
per cent, and the cost of living 1-1 per cent. 
Bank debits expanded 16 per cent and the 
circulating media 21-9 per cent. 


The Political Action Com- 


Political action mittee of the Canadian 
program of Congress of Labour has 
Canadian drawn up a program listing 
Congress the immediate and long- 
of Labour range political aims of the 


Congress. The program was 
prepared by representatives of the national 
and international unions affiliated to the Con- 
gress who compose the Political Action Com- 
mittee meeting in Toronto on August 11 
and 12. 

The Committee came into being as a result 
of a resolution adopted at the convention of 
the Congress in September, 1943, which en- 
dorsed the C.C.F. as the “political arm of 
labour” and recommended that all Congress 
unions affiliate to the C.C.F. (L.G., 1948, p. 
1440). 

Explaining the reasons for the establish- 
ment of the Committee, the program states in 
part: 
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“There is widespread fear that the end of the 
war will see again the unemployment, insecur- 
ity and suffering which were the lot of the 
great mass of the people during the decade 
before the war.... 


“Tt has become increasingly clear that if 
the workers are to enjoy freedom from want 
and freedom from fear, organized labour must 
once and for all definitely adopt a positive 
political attitude. It must take its part in the 
political struggles of the day. While our Con- 
egress has endorsed the Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation as the political arm of 
labour in Canada and recommended to Con- 
egress unions that they become affiliated with 
it, organized labour as represented in our Con- 
eress must adopt its own definite political 
program.” 


The program details a number of objectives, 
which include the following: “useful jobs at 
union wages and under union conditions .... 
for every man and woman able and willing to 
work”; social ownership of banking and 
finance; various social security measures; 
retention of certain of the wartime controls 
and “the thorough democratization of all the 
controlling bodies”; public works projects; 
lay-off pay for those discharged from war fac- 
tories; certain rehabilitation proposals; a 
federal housing program; national food, fuel 
and transportation policies; the raising of rural 
living standards; retention of crown com- 
panies under public ownership in peacetime; 
encouragement of co-operatives; improved 
educational facilities and «better pay for 
teachers; legislation to counteract racial or 
religious discrimination; the extension of 
federal powers to enable the Dominion gov- 
ernment to legislate on labour and _ social 
questions and to implement International 
Labour Conventions; a national labour rela- 
tions act protecting collective bargaining; the 
removal of wage controls; provision of a 
basic minimum wage; a reduction in working 
hours; two weeks’ vacation with pay; raising 
of income tax exemptions. 


In the field of international relations, the 
program calls for the fullest co-operation with 
other nations, particularly the British Com- 
monwealth, the United States, the Soviet 
Union and China. Together with the rest of 
the United Nations, it is considered, Canada 
must work for “the fullest possible develop- 
ment of international co-operation, in the 
I.L.0., the World Court, the Food Organiza- 
tion, U.N.R.R.A., and some form of effective 
League of Nations”; also that labour be repre- 
sented at the peace conference. 

It is stated that local political action com- 
mittees are being formed and that a full-time 
field secretary will shortly be appointed. 
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The diamond jubilee con- 
Labour vention of the Trades and 
congresses Labour Congress of Canada 
announce will be held in the Royal 
annual York “Hotel.” Woronto, 
conventions Ontario, beginning at 10 


am. (City time), Monday, 
October 23, 1944. Sessions will be held daily 
until the business is completed. 

The date for the reception of resolutions 
was set for Monday, September 18, in order 
to provide sufficient time for their translation, 
classification and printing for presentation to 
the convention. 


The fifth regular convention of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour will be held in the Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec City, at 10 am., Monday, 
October 16, 1944, and continuing until the 
business of the convention is completed. 


Resolutions for presentation to the conven- 
tion were to have been in the hands of the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Congress at least 
15 days before the convention. Those received 
after that date would not be considered except 
by a two-thirds majority vote of the delegates 
attending the convention. 


The Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour convened at Three Rivers, Quebec, 
September 17 to 20. 


Accounts of these conventions will appear 
in a forthcoming issue of the Lasour Gazerrs. 


The Maritime Labour In- 


Maritime stitute recently issued a 
Labour brochure covering the pro- 
Institute ceedings of the course in 
issues Labour Relations held at 
brochure Dalhousie University at the - 
on labour end of March (L.G. May, 
relations 1944, p. 597). It contains 


digests of the papers pre- 
sented during the course by Pat Conroy of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, Boris 
Shishkin, of the American Federation of 
Labour and also by such educationists as Pro- 
fessors F. A. Magoun, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, B. S. Keirstead of 
McGill University, and G. A. McAllister and 
L. Richter, of the Institute of Public Affairs, 
Dalhousie University. 


The program comprised topics of special 
importance to labour at the present time: 
the functions and responsibilities of labour 
unions, wage determination, industrial psy- 
chology, labour legislation, social security and 
the economic situation of the major Maritime 
industries. To avoid overloading of the 
program a full day was devoted to each 
topic. “Throughout the whole course,” it is 
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stated, “an intense interest in the subjects 
presented by the speakers was apparent.” 
This interest manifested itself in the discus- 
sions and also in the formal decision to 
organize the Institute on a permanent basis, 
under the Joint supervision of the Institute 
of Public Affairs of Dalhousie University and 
an advisory committee selected from trade 
unions throughout the province. Altogether, 
62 men and two women were in attendance, 
representing 21 unions or 30 locals. 


It is asserted in the introduction to the 
brochure that “the Maritimes may have to 
face serious difficulties in the post-war period. 
Labour must be as well prepared to meet 
them as management.” The course, “probably 
the first ever to be held at a Canadian 
university,” is a co-operative effort on the 
part of the University and the government, 
which shares in meeting the expense involved, 
and the trade unions in the Maritimes, to 
make this objective a reality. 


Included in a report to 
Parliament submitted on 
August 12 by the War Ex- 
penditures Committee of 
the House of Commons is 
an endorsement of the wage 
incentive plan now in operation in the Air- 
craft Divison of Canadian Vickers Limited, 
Montreal. 


The Committee recommended that the “plan 
of profit-sharing by labour” used by Vickers 
“should be carefully studied by all other manu- 
facturers in, this industry and so far as possible 
should be universally used.” 


It declares that the plan “has resulted in an 
increased production and substantially lower 
cost per plane.” The report adds: “Not only 
is production speeded up but the savings 
greatly exceed the cost of the bonus.” 


According to information received from the 
Company, the plan in operation at Vickers is 
a wage incentive system described by the firm 
as “task and bonus.” Under this system each 
task is time-studied and the normal rate in 
hours or minutes per unit is set. For every 
hour saved over the normal the savings of 
time are shared between the Company and the 
employees on a fifty-fifty basis. In other 
words, if the normal is set at ten hours per 
unit and the task is done in eight hours, the 
employee will get nine hours’ pay for eight 
hours’ work and the Company will get one 
hour. “In this way”, the Company reports, 
“the wages increase and the costs decrease 
simultaneously.” 


Wage incentive 
plan endorsed by 
War Expenditures 
Committee 
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The appointment has been 


Group-Captain announced of Group-Cap- 


ide gut tain Byron F. Wood as 
assigned to ‘ : 

s Associate Director of Na- 
Selective 


tional Selective Service 
(essential services). 

Group Captain Wood’s services are being 
loaned by the R.C.A.F., with which he has 
been serving since early in the war, his most 
recent post having been Director of Man- 
ning, at R.C.A.F. Headquarters, Ottawa. 

Immediately prior to joining the R.C.AF., 
Group-Captain Wood was on the staff of the 
University of Toronto. 


Service post 


Order in Council P.C. 6492 
of August 16, provides for 
the appointment of a repre- 


_Appointment of 
Paul Goulet to 


External Trade sentative of the Depart- 
Advisory ment of Labour in the 
Committee membership of the External 


Trade Advisory Committee. 

The Minister of Labour has named Mr. Paul 
Goulet to represent his department in the 
work of the Committee. 

Mr. Goulet is from Montreal and has been 
an Associate Director of National Selective 
Service since 1942. 

The External Trade Advisory Committee is 
an interdepartmental Committee consisting of 


representatives from the Departments of 
External Affairs, Trade and Commerce, 
Finance, Munitions and Supply, National 


Revenue, Agriculture and Labour, and from 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board and the 
Mutual Aid Board. 


A recent bulletin (No. 776) 
of the United States Bureau 
of Labour Statistics states 
that there were, at the be- 
ginning of 1944, about 
31,000,000 persons employed 
in private industry in the United States in 
occupations where unions are actively engaged 
in efforts to obtain written agreements. This 
includes all the gainfully occupied except the 
self-employed, proprietors, supervisors (other 
than certain transportation personnel), agri- 


Collective 

bargaining and 
union status in 
United States 


cultural labourers on farms where less than | 


six are employed, sharecroppers and domestic 
workers. 

Approximately 13,750,000 workers, or almost 
45 per cent of all workers in private industry, 
were employed under the terms of union agree- 
ments. The net gain during 1943 was about 
750,000. 

It is pointed out that some industries con- 
tinued to be much more widely organized 
than others. Manufacturing wage earners as 
a whole were about 60 per cent covered by 
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union agreements. In such industries as 
fabrication, automobiles, men’s 
clothing, non-ferrous metal smelting and re- 
fining, shipbuilding and basic steel, over 90 
per cent were under agreement. Over 95 per 
cent of the coal miners, longshoremen and 
workers on railroads, including clerical and 
supervisory personnel and over 80 per cent of 
the workers in the construction, maritime, local 
bus and street railway, trucking and telegraph 
industries, and practically all professional 
actors and musicians were employed under 
union agreements. 

On the other hand, agreements covered only 
a little over five per cent of the clerical and 
professional workers in manufacturing and 
financial establishments and wholesale and 
retail trade. Collective bargaining agreements 
covered nearly twenty per cent of an 
estimated 2,000,000 workers in service occupa- 
tions other than domestic work. 

Over 20 per cent of all workers under agree- 
ment, or over three million workers, at the 
beginning of 1944 were covered by clauses: 
which provide for maintenance-of-union mem- 
bership. In manufacturing the proportion of 
workers under membership-maintenance clauses 
rose during the year from less than 25 per 
cent to about 35 per cent. Most of the main- 
tenance-of-membership clauses provided for a 
15-day escape period and a few agreements 
allowed for as much as 60 days in which em- 
ployees were allowed to withdraw from union 
membership. 

Only two or three per cent of all workers 
under agreements were covered by clauses 
which stated that union members would be 
given preference in hiring over non-union 
members, but did not require union member- 
ship as a condition of employment. 

About 30 per cent of all workers under 
agreement were covered by provisions which 
do not require union membership as a condi- 
tion of hiring or continued employment. How- 
ever, in such cases, the union is recognized 
as the sole bargaining agent for all employees 
in the bargaining unit—including those not in 
the union. 

Almost a third of all workers under agree- 
ment in January, 1944, or about 4,330,000, were 
covered by some form of check-off provisions, 
as compared with approximately 2,500,000 a 
year earlier. Over 3,000,000 of the workers 
under check-off clauses were employed in 
manufacturing and almost half a million were 
coal miners. Such clauses were reported to 
be common in aircraft, hosiery, silk and rayon, 
and cotton-textile agreements, and the pro- 
portion increased during the year, especially in 
agricultural and electrical machinery, ship- 
building, industrial chemicals, petroleum and 
in the woollen and worsted textiles industries. 
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In its fourteenth monthly 


Vacation report to the Senate the 

policy of United States National War 

U.S. War Labour Board outlined its 

Labour Board policy in regard to vaca- 
tions with pay. 

The Board “believes that vacations of 


reasonable duration aid in securing maximum 
war production,” and states that it will gener- 
ally approve a vacation period not to exceed 
one week with pay to employees with one 
year’s service, and two weeks to employees 
with five or more years’ service. Regional 
Boards are at liberty to order such a vacation 
plan regardless of whether it is the practice in 
the area or industry. 

“We have adopted this policy,” the report 
states, “because of our conviction that the 
practice of granting two weeks vacation with 
pay to employees of five years or more service 
has increasingly become a normal practice in 
American industry throughout the country. 
This type of plan has been voluntarily insti- 
tuted by the vast number of companies as a 
sound management practice in order to secure 
maximum efficiency on the part of the 
workers.” 

However, the report states, this does not 
mean that such vacations will be ordered, re- 
gardless of all circumstances. Nor does it mean 
that Boards are not free to order more liberal 
vacation plans, but more liberal plans are to 
be ordered or approved only when they are in 
line with prevailing industry and area practice. 


In a recent decision the 
US. National War Labour 
Board has declared that it 
will not give consideration 
to an employer’s financial 
position in determining wage 
rates to be paid in wartime. 

The case concerned retroactive payment of 
a three-cent hourly wage increase, involving 
about 650 employees of a rubber company. 
The Board had in November, 1943, unanimously 
granted the increase making it retroactive to 
November, 1942, the date of the expiration of 
the previous contract. The company put the 
wage increase into effect, but petitioned for 
reconsideration as to the retroactive date. The 
financial position of the company was exam- 
ined by a special investigator of the Board 
and a public hearing was held on May 22, 1944, 
following which the Board reaffirmed its order. 

The Board’s decision represented the opinion 
of its labour and public members. Industry 
members dissented. 

The majority opinion of the Board stated 
that consideration of an employer’s financial 
position in determining wage rates to be paid 


Decision on 
employer’s 
ability to pay 
wage increase 
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in wartime “would defeat wage stabilization 
and make a nullity of the Congressional 
policy.” 

It declared: “While some employers would 
gain because even at this time they are not 
doing well, more of them would suffer because 
their present larger-than-normal profits would 
warrant increases in wage rates beyond those 
which we have been allowing.” 

The opinion explained that the Board would 
not object if the union itself agreed to forego 
part of the retroactive wage bill in the interest 
of enabling the Company to remain in business 
after the war ends, but asserted that the 
Board “cannot make an order requiring the 
employees to accept less than the full amount 
of the retroactive pay due them under the 
Board’s Directive Order.” . 

“The employees,” it continued, “have been 
looking forward to an increase ever since 
the dispute arose. Patriotically they have re- 
mained at work without going on strike, al- 
though paid less than the minimum of the 
sound and tested going wage rates and despite 
the fact that the settlement has been long 
delayed. The retroactive pay awarded is clearly 
coming to them.” 

In their dissenting opinion the industry mem- 
bers said that the company had had bad fin- 
ancial experience except in the last three years 
and that it was unquestioned that the company 
would have to negotiate a loan in order to 
make the retroastive payment of the wage 
increase. 


Methods of calculating 
absence and labour turnover 
rates are described in Special 
Bulletin No. 17 of the Divi- 
sion of Labour Standards of 
the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. Entitled 
the A B C of Absenteeism and Labour Turn- 
over, the brief pamphlet also indicates how the 
rates may be used to show reasons for absences 
and separations, and suggests measures for re- 
ducing the rates. A table prepared by the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics showing absence 
rates in a number of important war industries 
is included for purposes of comparison. To 
ensure uniformity of statistics, the definitions 
of such terms as absenteeism, quits, discharges, 
lay-offs, ete., used by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics are given. 

It is pointed out that high absence and turn- 
over rates “are storm signals pointing to un- 
rest, serious production delays and increased 
costs.” The rates are also an index of man- 
agement’s personnel policies and relations with 
the workers. To reduce the rates, management 
is urged to improve its general policies relat~ 


Calculating 
absence and 
labour turn- 
over rates 


in U.S. 
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ing to induction, training, supervision, promo- 
tions, wages, hours and other working condi- 
tions, safety and health, grievance procedure 
and industrial relations. Attention must also 
be given to external conditions such as trans- 
port, housing, child care, shopping hours and 
recreational facilities. It is stated that causes 
for quitting start with hiring, when proper 
placement and followup to insure adjustment 


are needed, with special consideration of home. 


arrangements of women workers. 

Employers are urged to train foremen, shop 
stewards and members of labour-management 
committees in interviewing persons who have 
been absent or are about to quit. Some have 
found that a skilful exit-interviewer can pre- 
vent many resignations. The keeping of indivi- 
dual and group records which show employees 
the extent of absences and turnover coupled 
with emphasis on the importance of the work 
in the war effort is recommended. It is pointed 
out, also, that attendance will be improved by 
formulating and enforcing a clear-cut policy on 
excusable absences. 


An article entitled Employ- 


Employment ment of School Children in 
of school the American Child gives the 
children results of brief surveys con- 


ducted in New York City, 
Peoria, Ill., and East Orange, N.J., to discover 
the effects of part-time work on pupils’ school 
attendance and scholarship. 

In an East Orange high school, one out of 
every four students had a part-time job. The 
largest number of those working were in the 
college preparatory course rather than the busi- 
ness course. New Jersey law limits the com- 
bined hours of work and school] for students 
under 16 to 8 hours a day, a fact which may 
have contributed towards the situation that 
“students who are potentially able to do good 
work in school are actually doing it in spite of 
part-time activities.” 

In five Peoria schools, 1,650 out of 5,000 
students were working for wages. The majority 
worked less than 30 hours a week, but 117 
worked from 31 to 40 hours, and 56 more than 
40 hours. The Illinois law also sets an 8-hour 
limit for combined work and school for those 
under 16. Although the percentage of with- 
drawals from school were only 1 per cent 
higher than in 1937-8, the benefits of staying in 
school while working after hours were doubt- 
ful; teachers reported that the students were 
too sleepy to learn and some were unable to 
keep up their school work. 

In New York City the survey was conducted 
among 774 selected pupils who worked part- 
time. There was only a slight increase of 
absence among them, but, although their 
scholastic record was somewhat lower than the 
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average pupil’s even before they took their 
jobs, there was a marked increase, after em- 
ployment, in the number failing two or more 
subjects. 

The article points out that no conclusions 
can be drawn from these surveys, that they 
merely illustrate the need for more compre- 
hensive and comparable studies. 


A conference was held in 
Sweden last February at 
which 27 former members 
of the German trade union 
movement, now in exile, par- 
ticipated, in addition to 
representatives of the trade 
union movement of Sweden and the United 
States and of the Refugee Committee, accord- 
ing to the August issue of the International 
Labour Review. 

The conference adopted a tentative plan 
for the reconstruction of German trade unions 
after the war, based upon the premise that a 
“free and independent trade union movement 
is necessary for a future democratic Germany.” 
The aim is to dissolve the Labour Front, which 
was part of the political apparatus of the 
Nazi regime for the suppression of the working 
class, and to organize workmen rapidly in a 
new trade union league. 

The conference anticipated that after the 
breakdown of the Nazi regime workers would 
resort to spontaneous individual action in 
various places and factories with the object of 
reconstituting the trade unions. The plan calls 
for free election of union officers in the differ- 
ent localities and for the organization of a 
central committee to co-ordinate trade union 
action in the country. 


Plan for 
reconstruction 
of free trade 
union movement 
in Germany 


Membership in the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade 
Unions increased during 1943 
to 16,172,325 workers. In 
1942 membership was just 
over fifteen million, and in 
1941 almost thirteen and a half million. 

The rise is partly due to increases in mem- 
bership in the affiliated organizations, and 
partly to the readmission of France, which 
passed from the list of exiled trade union 
groups to the list of regular national centres. 

The report of the Federation states that the 
figures given for France (120,000) apply only to 
membership in liberated North Africa. It 
refers also to the underground activities of 
the old Conféderation Générale du Travail 
inside France itself. 

Fourteen countries are now afhltated with 
the Federation, and seven groups of exiled 
European trade unionists have been function- 
ing in Great Britain. 


Membership of 
International 
Federation of 
Trade Unions 
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Progress of Labour-Management Committees in Canada 


Activities of Industrial Production Co-operation Board 


N increase to 225 in the number of labour- 

" management production committees func- 
tioning im Canada or in process of being 
organized in co-operation with the Industrial 
Production Co-operation Board was recently 
reported by Mr. H. Carl Goldenberg, Chair- 
man of the Board. 

As the instrument of the Government’s 
policy of encouraging labour-management 
committees in Canadian war industry, the 
Board has recently been expanding its opera- 
tions. The number of field officers has been 
increased, and: an intensified program of pub- 
licity and public information is being under- 


taken, which includes the use of motion 
‘pictures. 
‘It is planned to conduct in various 


localities and industries conferences similar to 
that conducted in July by Mr. Goldenberg and 
Mr. M. M. Maclean in the Nova Scotia coal 
fields where the recently-formed committees 
‘are at work on a number of production prob- 
‘lems and with a view to improving relations 
between management and the unions. (L.G., 
Aug., 1944, p. 940.) 

Meetings have been held regularly to secure 
the opinions and recommendations of the 
‘Advisory Committee of the Industrial Produc- 
tion Co-operation Board, which contains repre- 
sentatives of unions and management whose 
experience is of benefit to the members of the 
Board. (L.G., Feb., 1944, p. 144.) 


List of Field Officers 


* The following men have been appointed 
field officers of the Board. Their services are 
available on request for help in the establish- 
‘ment of labour-management production 
‘committees. 


Mr. R. W. Crumb, Supervisor of Field Staff, 


Industrial Production Co-operation Board, 
Room 207, 9 Richmond St., E., Toronto ‘( 
Ontario. 


Mr. W. Dunn, Room 207, 9 Richmond St., E., 
‘Toronto 1, Ontario. 

“Mr. C. J. Richardson, Room 207, 9 Richmond 
jets: RON Ontario. 

Mr. H. A. Spence, Room 207, 9 Richmond St., 
E., Toronto 1, Ontario. 

Mri Oy A? Baby, 434 Lister Building, 42 
.James St., N., Hamilton, Ontario. 





Mr. J. A. McDonald, Room 906, Canada 
Building, 363 Ouellette Avenue, Windsor, 
Ontario. 

Mr. O. L. Lussier, Room 1010, Confederation 
Bldg., 1253 McGill College Avenue, Montreal, 
Quebec. 

Mr. R. J. Zanettin, Room 1010, Confederation 
nee 1253 McGill College Avenue, Montreal, 

ue 

Mr. Allan MacDonald, 24 Union Street, Glace 


Bay, 
Mr. “1A les S. Farrell, 19 Rupert. Street, 
Amherst, N.S. 


Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Room 2, Post Office 
Building, Fredericton, N.B. 
sey Mises Be SB Harrison, 315 Federal Building, 
‘Vancouver, B.C. 

Mr. H. 8. Johnstone, 617 Royal Bank Build- 
ing, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Mr. D. B. Chant, 330 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Wut.-Col.ts) ek WW  uebelle,, P.Os, BOS! Do. Le 
Eustache, Co. Deux Montagnes, P.Q 

The last two names are not field officers but 
advisers to the Board whose services are avail- 


able in a consultative capacity. 


Use of Films 


A graphic means of spreading information 
about labour-management production com- 
mittees and how they operate is being pro- 
vided by films distributed through the 
National Film Board, Ottawa. Two new pro- 
ductions, Democracy at Work and The New 
Pattern deal with the work of the committees 
in Great Britain. The first treats in detail 
some of the specialized jobs handled by the 
committees. It illustrates the work of depart- 
mental sub-committees in large plants, acci- 
dent prevention committees and absentee 
committees, with actual examples from British 
factories. It also shows from start to finish 
a special production drive organized by the 
labour-management committee in a royal 
ordnance factory. 

The film concludes by expressing the con- 
fidence of British workers that these methods 
in industry will help win the peace, as they 
have contributed vitally to winning the war. 

The second film is an account of labour- 
management production committees in the 
construction industry in Britain. It takes as 
its example the building of an airfield, and 
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shows some of the problems involved in a 
construction job of this kind, such as the 
hiring of large numbers of men for the few 
months of the job, and the consequent neces- 
sity of billeting and feeding them, and pro- 
viding transport to and from work for those 
who have to be billeted some distance from 
the construction site. The labour-management 
committee which is established on the site is 
shown applying democratic methods to solving 
these and other problems. 


Guiding Principles 


Out of the experience of a representative 
group of committees in plants of all sizes and 
in every type of industry, the following prin- 
ciples have been determined which, according 
to the Industrial Production Co-operation 
Board, may determine the success or failure 
of labour-management committees. 


Basic RULES 


1. The members chosen for the top committee 
should be responsible leaders of both manage- 
ment and labour to give weight to their recom- 
mendations and to get action on their decisions. 

2. There must be a clear understanding, in 
advance, as to the scope of the committee’s 
activity and this should be made clear to all 
employees. 

_3. One or two persons concerned with collec- 

tive bargaining should be on the top com- 
mittee, and their job is to see to it that 
bargaining matters are properly referred. 

4, Both top management and top labour 
officials should fully endorse the plan and should 
let all employees know they endorse it, espe- 
cially all key supervisory and key union mem- 
bers (when the plant has a union). 

5. Both management and labour should freely 
discuss and act upon real production problems 
in committee meetings. 

6. Management should accept committee 
recommendations unless there are very clear 
reasons to the contrary. 

7. Every recommendation of the committee 
should be acted upon promptly. Where com- 
pany or union policy is involved, officials should 
make decisions as quickly as_ possible. Long 
delays will kill interest in the job. 

8. The committee must be so organized as to 
put its program over in the plant. Careful 
planning is required. 

9. It is an honour to be a committee member 
and if the importance and dignity of the joint 
committee’s work is emphasized, the work. of 
the committee will become increasingly effective. 

10. Both management and labour must be 
resolved to give the plan a thorough and honest 
trial. 


ComMMiITTEE MAKEUP AND MEETING 


1. The number of persons representing labour 
and management should be agreeable to each. 

2. The committee should be large enough to 
be representative and small enough to be an 
effective working unit. 
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3. The members should be: chosen freely by 
labour and management respectively. ae 
_ 4. If there is a recognized collective bargain- 
ing agent, the labour members may be chosen 
through it. gbory 

5. Both management and labour should be 
represented by enough persons in responsible 
positions to get prompt decisions. 

6. Committee members should be chosen on 
the basis of their knowledge or special interest, 
acquaintance with the work force and capacity 
for team-work, 

_7. The committee should include representa- 
tion of women, or other special groups, depend- 
ing on the proportion and need. 

8. If the chairman is from management, the 
co-chairman or secretary of the committee 
should be a labour representative, or vice-versa. 

9. The committee should meet at least twice 
a month. 


10. Proper advance notification of the meeting 
should be given. 


11. The program for the meeting should be 
planned in advance. 


12. Minutes should be kept and distributed to 
all members. 

13. Collective bargaining issues ‘and griev- 
ances should not be introduced into committee 
discussions. 


CoNCLUDING PoINTS 


1. The committee should be jointly con- 
structed to meet the principal production prob- 
lems on which joint action can make a 
contribution. 


2. Appropriate subcommittees should be set 
up: (a) for special activities, plantwide; (b) 
by departments—on production problems and 
for some special activities. 

3. Subcommittees should report to the main 
committee. 

4. The labour-management committee should 
actually promote at least three of the following 
production activities as joint enterprises: (a) 
handle production problems in main committee 
or department committees; (b) conduct a joint 
suggestion system with a liberal awards program; 
(c) promote conservation of materials; (d) 
conduct salvage programs; (e) further care of 
tools and equipment; (f) develop programs for 
improving quality work. 

5. The committee’s program should include at 
least three of the following manpower activities 
as joint activities: (a) assist in introducing 
new employees to their work; (0b) co-operate 
in upgrading and training—in co-operation with 
management and the collective bargaining 
agent, if any; (c) participate in work on re- 
placement schedules and other selective service 
problems—also in co-operation with collective 
bargaining agent, if any; (d) assist in reducing 
absenteeism and turnover; (e) promote safety 
throughout the plant; (f) participate in car 
pooling, transportation and rationing programs; 
(g) promote nutrition and health—ineluding 
plant feeding; (h) develop child care and 
housing activities. . 

6. Special activities should be serviced by a 
planned publicity and educational program that 
really reaches all employees through at least 
three of the following means: (a) posters and 
bulletin boards; (b) leaflets for workers; (ec) 
joint L-M Drive bulletin or other plant publica- 
tion; (d) slogan contests; (e) motion pictures 
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and transcriptions; (f) plant rallies, interpret- 
ing war program; (g) war bond and war 
fund drives. 

7. The committee plan should have wide 
employee participation. 
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8. Committees and subcommittees should set 
goals and devise ways of measuring results of 
their work. 


9. The labour-management committee should 


achieve the results it sets out to accomplish. 


Awards for Workers’ Ideas in United States 


Labour-Management Committees Instrumental in Bringing Suggestions 


to Light 


eee by United States workers for improv- 
ing war production have saved millions 
of man-hours of work and provided “vast 
train and ship loads” of extra equipment and 
munitions for men at the fighting fronts, 
according to Headquarters of the U.S, War 
Production Drive. Suggestions by workers 
had by August earned over 6,000 awards from 


the War Production Board at Washington. . 


The national honours are issued frequently 
for suggestions of such a type that they can be 
used in other factories. They are passed upon 
by a committee of 12 members representing 
all types of industry and technical production, 
education, and representatives of organized 
labour. 

Suggestions are graded according to: 

(1) the number of man-hours saved; 

(2) the amount of reduction in the use of 

critical materials made possible; 

(3) ingenuity of the method or device in 
relation to its application to a specific 
production job; and 

(4) its applicability in other 
industries. 


Workers’ ideas are brought to light through 
the use of suggestion systems, which are 
generally organized in United States firms by 
the plant labour-management production 
committee. Of these committes there are now 
over 4,800, the War Production Drive an- 
nounces, covering 8,000,000 workers. 


It is a common practice of the labour- 
management committee to arrange for plant 
awards for the best ideas; and to decide which 
of them merit referral to the national awards 
committee in Washington. 

Four types of national awards are given. 
The Citation is the highest honour. Only 16 
persons in the country have received the 
WPB Citation. Next highest award is the 
Certificate. To date, more than 345 men, as 
well as 15 women, have received Certificates. 
Between 1,600 and 1,700 persons have been 
given Honourable Mentions, and, of these 
approximately 50 are women. Approximately 
4000 persons have received Commendations. 
Almost 200 women war workers have made 
suggestions of such merit that  labour- 


plants or 


management committees forwarded these to 
the Headquarters Board. 

Winning suggestions have come most fre- 
quently from the following industries: ship- 
building, aircraft, radio-electronics, aircraft 
and marine engines, guns, mounts and sight- 
extensions, rifles, small arms and ammunition. 
In shipbuilding alone, improved work prac- 
tices resulting from workers’ ideas have saved 
an estimated additional $20,000,000 in’ man- 
hours and materials. 


Examples of Winning Suggestions 


The following are examples of suggestions 
that have won. national awards: 

Suggestion of Frederick G. Gray, of Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Inc., New Haven, 
Conn., to tumble 28 different Garand and 
carbine parts into revolving barrels with soft 
steel weight and an abrasive compound, 
instead of filing off machining burrs. Result: 
160,000 man-hours per year released for addi- 
tional production. Certificate. 

Suggestion of Clifford Carey, of Boeckeler 
Associates (AFL), Trenton, Mich., for cone- 
shaped piece of equipment to spread grain 
over a larger area of water in the tank where 
alcohol is being made. Previously, when the 
grain was introduced in a solid flow through 
a 12-inch tube, dough balls were constantly 
forming. These would plug lines, pumps and 
valves. Much time was lost in‘ cleaning them 
out. Result: Greatly increased production of 
alcohol. Certificate. 

Kitchen-inspired suggestion of Miriam 
Bennett, of Curtiss-Wright Corporation (AFL), 
Columbus, Ohio, for a chromate paste dis- 
penser that looks like a chef’s pastry icing 
tube. Used to apply moist chromate paste to 
steel parts that will come in contact with 
Dural or aluminum parts, it saves $15 in 
materials every working day. It also speeds 
operations. Chromate paste is used between 
dissimilar materials to prevent electrolytic 
corrosion. Honourable Mention. 

Development by “Mr. X”, of Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co. (CIO), Akron, Ohio, of a 
shatterproof stainless steel oxygen cylinder 
for high altitude flying. Result: Many lives 


° . 
factories. 
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of fliers saved. “Mr. X” preserves his anony- 
mity because he has close relatives in Ger- 
many and wishes to avoid any chance that 
reprisals and persecutions might be inflicted 
upon his kinfolk. Certificate. 

Suggestion by Ella F. Baikie, electrician, of 
Kaiser Company, Inc., (AFL), Richmond, 
Calif., for stinger repair moulds. Jackson 
stingers are electrode holders used in welding. 
Previously, large quantities of stinger parts 
were thrown out as irreparable because it was 
so difficult to hold the parts in place for 
brazing. Mrs. Baikie had three shapes of 
moulds made at the forge shop: upper Jaw, 
lower jaw and teeth. In those moulds the 
parts can be held firmly to be repaired. 
Result: An average of 15 stingers can be re- 
made in a day, and serve the same purpose 
as new ones costing $5.50 each—a saving of 
$82.50 per 24-hour day. Certificate. 

Device by W. H. McCollister, of Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co. (CIO), Akron, Ohio, 
for loosening aeroplane tire beads. This tool, 
which eliminates the necessity of driving half- 
tracks and tractors across the rubber or pound- 
ing it with sledge hammers, is in use on front 
line emergency fields as well as in home 
It can be operated by a woman 
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as easily as a man. Result: Immense saving 
of rubber and time. Certificate. 

Ice-grip tire design for military aeroplanes, 
devised by Clem J. Burkely of Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. (CIO), Akron, Ohio, 
which imbeds tire treads with small steel 
springs in such a way that they protrude very 
slightly above the tread surface. The short 
springs adapt themselves to a broken tread 
design, which permits the tire to be cured 
in a regulation mould. Since the springs are 
small, they are not liable to cause damage 
if dislodged while the wheel is moving. As 
the tread wears down, new points are formed 
as each successive turn of the helix wears 
off. This preserves the non-skid feature for 
the life of the tread. Citation. 

Suggestion by James Cowling, of Martinson 
Machine Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., for a new 
milling machine, which broke bottlenecks in 
making the 155 MM gun. Result: fifty per 
cent increased production. Certificate. 

The War Production Drive has on file the 
details of all the devices which have won 
honours for their orignators; and these are 
available to other war production plants. The 
cumulative effect of one person’s idea is there- 
fore potentially tremendous. 


Manpower 


Check-up of Male Employees under Mobilization Regulations 


Delinquents Located—Merchant Seamen on Inland Waters—Charges Under 
Civilian Regulations 


N Order signed on August 15 by the Hon- 

ourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, requires employers of male employees 
to check on the documents in the possession 
of any new employees being engaged, so that 
the employer may be satisfied that the man 
has not failed to comply with Mobilization 
Regulations. 

While each employer is required to check 
on all new employees he engages in the future, 
he is only required to report to the Mobiliza- 
tion Registrars on men thought to be in 
the designated age classes who fail to furnish 
evidence that they have complied with the 
military call-up, or that because of marriage 
or for other reasons they do not have to 
comply. 

The employer must report on any doubtful 
case within seven days of the time he engages 
the man. Even though a man does not possess 
documents to show that he has complied with 
the regulations, the employer is not prohibited 
from hiring him, providing that any other 
Selective Service regulations have been com- 
plied with. 

By an Order of the Minister of Labour 
signed several months ago, all employers had 
to similarly check on their male employees by 
May 1 this year (L.G., April, 1944, p. 450). 
Under the present order employers were 
required to report by August 29 to the nearest 
Mobilization Registrar on any employees hired 
since May 1 who did not possess the necessary 
documents. 


Results of Check-up 


On August 31 it was announced that a total 
of 7,245 men not in good standing under 
Mobilization Regulations had been located 
through employers’ reports on their male 
employees. 


The delinquents were among nearly 36,000 
doubtful cases reported by employers to 
Divisional Registrars in 13 Mobilization areas, 
Officials have taken steps to follow up on the 
cases of those who had not complied with the 
Regulations. 


The remaining men investigated were found 
to be in good standing, and were permitted 
to remain in their civilian jobs. 


Merchant Seamen on Inland Waters 


Mr. A. MacNamara, Director of National 
Selective Service, announced on August 31 that 
merchant seamen engaged on inland waters are 
now “frozen” to their particular employers. 
Previously seamen engaged on inland waters 
were not restricted in their movements with- 
in the industry but now each shipping em- 
ployer becomes a “designated establishment”. 

It was further indicated that permission is 
now required from a National Selective Ser- 
vice Officer by a merchant seaman before he 
may terminate his employment. This require- 
ment is applicable in the case of all “frozen” 
occupations. (L.G., 19438, p. 1333). 


Prosecutions Under National Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations in August 


Failure to comply with National Selective 
Service Civilian Regulations resulted in the 
prosecution of 174 persons during the month 
of August. Twenty-seven more charges were 
laid than in the previous month, with 53 con- 
scientious objectors—25 of whom were con- 
victed—charged with failure to follow a direc- 
tion to report to an alternative service work 
camp. 

During the month, 71 employees were con- 
victed on charges which included quitting 
“designated” employment without Selective 


‘Service permission, or failing to accept high 


priority work when referred to it by a Selective 
Service officer. Employers were convicted in 
14 cases, most of the accused being charged 
with engaging workers without permits. 

A total of 110 court convictions was regis- 
tered across Canada for the month, compared 
with 68 in July. Nineteen charges were with- 
drawn, and in 5 cases the accused were 
acquitted. 

At September 1, a total of 364 cases was 
still pending—20 being charges against em- 
ployers, 197 against employees, and 147 against 
conscientious objectors. 
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Selective Placement of Handicapped in United States 


RECENT press bulletin issued by the War 

Manpower Commission at Washington 
states that placements of physically handi- 
capped persons by the United States Employ- 
ment Service may total nearly half a million 
in 1944. 

It is asserted that the placement record of 
the Employment Service shows a notable 
development in the placement of the handi- 
capped in recent years. During 1940, jobs 
were found for 27,703 handicapped persons 
and the number of such placements was 
approximately doubled each year up to the 
end of 1943. With the increasing emphasis 
that is being given to the placement of the 
handicapped it is expected that an equally 
notable increase will be made in 1944. 

For several years prior to the war a search 
was carried on for occupations in which handi- 
capped persons could be employed satisfac- 
torily. In this early research the important 
factor in selection was considered to be the 
nature of the disability, rather than the 
individual’s remaining physical capacities. It 
is asserted that this method.was found to be 
“severely wanting’. In its place a job 
analysis was developed which emphasized “the 
remaining physical capacities and other quali- 
fications of the worker in their specific relation- 


ship to the physical demands and other 
requirements of the job. This new approach 
is generally referred to as ‘selective place- 
ment’.” It is designed to throw open “every 
job in the occupational dictionary” in accor- 
dance with the applicant’s capacity to meet 
the physical demands of any specific job. It 
has been adopted by the Occupational Analysis 
Division of the War Manpower Commission’s 
Bureau of Manpower Utilization at Washing- 
ton, “as standard practice in their studies of 
jobs in industry”. 

It is stated that the publication, Selectrve 
Placement of the Handicapped, issued by the 
Veterans’ Employment Service Division of the 
War Manpower Commission “has become the 
accepted textbook of all employment service 
personnel in ‘the local office placement 
activities concerning the handicapped”. It is 
stated also, that training plans were initiated 
early in 1944 for the training of at least one 
person in each local employment office in the 
United States in the technique of selective 
placement. 

The need for obtaining the co-operation of 
industry has been recognized as _ essential. 
From experience so far it would appear that 
this has been secured in large measure, and 
efforts will be made to have it continued and 
extended in the post-war period. 


U.S. Summary of British Woman-Power Policies 


A comprehensive survey of British policies 
and experience in the employment of women 
during the war has recently been published by 
the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour (Bulletin No. 200). It 
describes the arrangements for mobilizing 
women and the evolution of policy from per- 
suasion to compulsion, the Government’s 
efforts to improve conditions inside the factory 
and to solve shopping, child-care and other 
outside problems. A chapter is devoted to 
the problem of women’s pay and trends in 
women’s earnings during the war. Post-war 
plans are also outlined. It is pointed out that 
in 1943 women constituted 60 per cent of the 
labour force in Royal Ordnance Factories, over 


50 per cent in the chemical and explosives 
industry, 40 per cent in aircraft and 35 per cent 
in the engineering industry. Much of the ma- 
terial in the bulletin has already appeared in 
notes and articles in the Lasour GAZETTE. 

Appendices include a list of industries in 
which union agreements stipulate that women 
replacing men are to receive the men’s rates 
(in some cases after a probationary period), 
and a list of industries where lower rates are 
paid to women replacing men. Tables show 
the increase in average earnings of men and 
women, the bases on which women’s pay is 
calculated for the various operations in Royal 
Ordnance Factories and trade union member- 
ship among women from 1913 to 1941. 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 


La aoe G the month of August, the National 
War Labour Board issued decisions in the 
following cases:— 


Western Union Telegraph Company and 
American Communications Association (C.I.0.). 

Burkhardt’s Dairy, Kitchener Dairies Ltd., 
Kitwat Jersey Dairy, Maple Lane Dairy, Purity 
Dairy, Model Dairy Kitchener, Ltd., Rickert 
Dairy, Rosemount Farms Dairy, Westside 
Dairy Ltd., all of Kitchener, Ont. and Dairy 
Workers’ Union, Local 22697 (A.F. of L.). 


Montreal Ornamental Iron and _ Bronze 
Manufacturers and Contractors and United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 2366. 


McKinnon Industries, Limited (St. Cath- 
arines, Ont.) and U.A.W.—C.L.O., Local 199. 


Canadian National Railways and System Ad- 
justment Board of Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. 

Canadian Pacific Express Company 
Brotherhood of Express Employees. 


and 


General Steel Wares Limited (Toronto and 
London) and United Steelworkers of America, 
Locals 1111 and 2771. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (West 
Saint John, N.B.) and Committee of Elevator 
Employees, members of International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 1121. 


Standard Lime Company, Limited (Joliette, 
Que.) and Union Canadienne des Ouvriers des 
produits de la chaux, Local No. 1. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, and 
Canadian Airways Limited (Winnipeg, Man.) 
and International Association of Machinists, 
Lodges 764 and 1572. 


Hudson’s Bay Company. 


National Steel Car Corporation, Limited and 
Local 2352, United Steelworkers of America. 


Canadian Car and Foundry Company, 
(Amherst, N.S.) and A. S. Farrell. 

Fraser Companies, Limited (Edmundston, 
N.B.) and Restigouche Company, Limited 
(Atholville, N.B.) and International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- 
ers. 


Service Station Equipment Company, 
Limited, (Winnipeg, Man.) and Employees’ 
Association of the said plant. 

Victory Aircraft Limited (Malton, Ont.) and 
International Association of Machinists, Lodge 
71z, 


Re: The Western Union Telegraph Company and American 
Communications Association (C.1.0.) 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union applies for substantial wage ad- 
justments for classifications engaged in the 
Companys cable division at Montreal, North 
Sydney, N.S. and Canso, N.S. to bring them 
more in line with rates paid similar classifica- 
tions in the United States. 

The application must be viewed by the 
Board under the provisions of the Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 1948, P.C. 9384. The 
evidence is that the Company pays rates which 
are as high, if not higher, than those paid by 
any Company in the same line of business in 
Fastern Canada. Our view is that there is no 


case for an increase to rectify a gross inequality 
or gross injustice under section 20 (1) (a) of 
the Order. 

Nor do we think that this is a case where 
the Board should exercise its discretion under 
paragraph (b) of section 20 (1) and direct an 
increase equal to the difference between the 
maximum cost-of-living bonus and the amount 
which was being paid, namely the minimum 
mandatory under our general orders. 


The application must be denied. 


August 3, 1944. 
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Burkhardt’s Dairy, Kitchener Dairies Ltd., Kitwat Jersey Dairy, 


Maple Lane Dairy, Purity Dairy, Model Dairy Kitchener Ltd., Rickert 
Dairy, Rosemount Farms Dairy, Westside Dairy Ltd., all of 
Kitchener, Ont., and Dairy Workers Union, Local 22697 (AFL) 


Reasons for Decision 


This appeal by the Union is from an order 
dated April 27, 1944, of the Ontario Regional 
Board setting under P.C. 5963 what it con- 
sidered to be a reasonable and fair basis of 
remuneration for employees in the dairy dis- 
tributive trade in the Kitchener area. 

The Regional Board appears to have given 
the matter considerable study and attention 


and has equalized the rates at the level which 
it thought was the proper one. 


It is impossible for this Board to find ground 
upon which it could with reason reverse the 
decision of the Regional Board. 


The appeal must be dismissed. 


August 3, 1944. 


Re: Montreal Ornamental Iron and Bronze Manufacturers and Contractors 


and United Steelworkers of America, Local 2366. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
decision of the Quebec Regional Board dated 
November 12, 1943, refusing an increase in 
the cost-of-living bonus. The application 
must be considered in the light of the only 
relevant source from which the war labour 
boards can draw power, namely section 34 (3) 
of P.C. 5963. More precisely, the matter must 
be viewed under P.C. 2370 (now the proviso 
attached to section 34 (3)), because no case 
was attempted to determine the bonus on the 
rise in the cost-of-living index since the last 
general increase in wages. 

The argument for the appeal resolves itself 
in a request that we make comparisons of the 


95-cent bonus in this industry with the full 
bonus which was being paid im the ship- 
building industry, the $2.50 bonus in the build- 
ing trades and the sheet metal industry, etc. 
Our view is that the intent and purpose of 
the enactment of P.C. 2370 does not permit a 
broad construction. We find no ground for 
an increase “within the industry” concerned 
directly and following the consistent interpre- 
tation heretofore given by the Board, compari- 
son with other industries, however closely 
related or allied they may be, was not con- 
templated by the Order in Council. 
Consequently, we must refuse the appeal. 


August 3, 1944. 


Re: The McKinnon Industries Limited (St. Catharines, Ont.) and 
U.A.W.-C.1.0. Local 199. 


Reasons for Decision 


This matter comes to us as an appeal from 
the Ontario Regional Board and the question 
is to determine to what extent the union is 
entitled to receive notice of the applications 
madie by the Company to the Regional Board. 
The problem is one of interpretation of by- 
law 13 (2)' which governs the procedure to be 
followed by war labour boards and is as 
follows:— f 

“The National Board or any Regional Board 
to which an application is referred shall give 
notice in such manner, as, in the circumstances, 
it deems sufficient to any person, firm, corpora- 
tion or association having an immediate interest 
in the matter in respect of which such applica- 
tion is made and shall give an opportunity for 
representations to be made by or on behalf of 
every such person with regard thereto.” 

By the current collective agreement between 
the parties dated April 13, 1943, the Company 
recognized) the union “as the exclusive bargain- 


ing agent for the purpose of collective 
bargaining for those of the Company’s eligible 
hourly-rated employees who are members of 
the union in good standing”. These words 
only concede to the union a limited repre- 
sentative status and to paraphrase the by-law, 
the union would have “an immediate interest” 
only in such application as affects “eligible 
hourly-rated employees who are members of 
the union in good, standing”. 


When an application by this company is 
received by the Regional Board while this 
agreement is in effect and the classifications 
mentioned in the application are eligible to 
union membership, then it should be incum- 
bent upon the Board to ascertain whether in 
fact union members are involved and if they 
are, then we think the union has an “imme- 
diate interest” in the application. 

On the argument before this Board, the 
Company submitted that under the by-law the 
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Regional Board had a discretion as to whether 
or not notice should be given to any party 
interested and a like discretion as to the 
nature of such notice. In our opinion the 
wording of the by-law does not justify this 
interpretation. Our view is that when 
“eligible” union members are directly involved 
in an application the union has an “imme- 
diate interest” and there is no discretion: the 
Board shall give notice to the union andi shall 
give the union an opportunity to make repre- 
sentations, either written or oral (or both) 
as the Board may determine. 

On December 18, 1948, the Regional Board 
gave the union notice that it had approved 
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certain wage rates requested by the Company 
in its foundry operations. The union says 
there were union members in the classifica- 
tions concerned and its statement was not 
contradicted. Such being the case, in our 
opinion notification of the decision was not a 
compliance with the by-law. What the union 
was entitled to was notice of the application 
and an opportunity to make representations. 
Our view is that the by-law, when inter- 
preted as we suggest, provides a proper rule 
and safeguards the development of harmonious 
industrial relations within the scope of ‘the 
agreement. 
August 3, 1944. 


Re: Canadian National Railways and System Adjustment Board of 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers. 


Reasons for Decision 


This application under P.C. 5963 is on 
behalf of the sleeping and dining car em- 
ployees for a basic month’s work of 208 hours, 
overtime, vacations with pay and an increase 
in wage rates. There were a number of rules 
submitted upon which the parties were in 
agreement and insofar as this Board’s approval 
may be required they are hereby authorized. 


As to the first request, the application 
should be dealt with in the same manner as in 
case file 2N-2501 and the hours of service per 
month shall be 240 with overtime for time 
worked in excess of 240 hours on the actual 
minute basis at pro rata rate. 


With respect to the increase in wages, we 
adopt our decision in the main railway case 
(file N-13800)2, and we direct from the date of 


application, November 25, 1943, increases in 
basic rates of the classifications covered by 
this application, as follows:— 

1. Six cents (6¢) per hour to all hourly paid 

classifications; 

2. Forty-eight cents (48¢) per day to all daily 

paid classifications; 

3. Two dollars and eighty-eight cents ($2.88) 

per week to all weekly paid classifications; 

4. Twelve dollars and forty-eight cents ($12.48) 

per month to all monthly paid classifica- 
tions. 

Any classifications, however, who have re-. 
celved wage increases subsequent to August, 
1939, will have such increases taken into ac- 
count when adjustment is made for the 
present increase. 

Our decision on vacations 
reserved. 

There will be finding and direction accord- 


ingly. 


with pay is 


August 3, 1944. 


Re: Canadian Pacific Express Company and Brotherhood of 
Express Employees. 


Reasons for Decision 


An application by the Brotherhood under 
Order in Council P.C. 5963 for an increase of 
$20 per month in the basic wage rates of 
employees in the company’s express and 
cartage departments who are covered by 
collective agreements. 

This case was retained.pending dietermina- 
tion of application N-1300? on behalf of certain 
railway employees. The decision with respect 
to that application having been filed on July 
31, 1944, we adopt it as our decision in this 
case. 

Therefore, the classifications represented on 
the hearing of this application, as and from 
the date of said application, viz., October 21, 





1L.G., Aug., 1944, p. 964. 
2L.G., Aug., 1944, p. 960. 


19438, are entitled to increases in their basic 
rates as follows:— 

1. Six cents (6¢) per hour to all hourly paid 
classifications; 
. Forty-eight cents (48¢) per day to all daily 
paid classifications; 

. Two dollars and eighty-eight cents ($2.88) 
per week to all weekly paid classifications; 
4. Twelve dollars and forty-eight cents ($12.48) 
per month to all monthly paid classifica- 

~ tions. 


Oo rw 


Any classifications, however, who have re- 
ceived wage increases subsequent to August, 
1939, will have such increases taken into 
account when adjustment is made for the 
present increase. 

Finding and Direction will issue accord- 
ingly. August 3, 1944. 
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Re: General Steel Wares Limited (Toronto and London) and United 
Steelworkers of America, Locals 1111 and 2771. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the employer from a 
decision of the Ontario Regional Board dated 
April 29, 1944, directing under P.C. 9384 an 
increase in starting rates for men from 58 
cents to a range of 60-63 cents in the Toronto 
plant, from 53 to 55-60 cents in the London 
wares plant and from 53 to 63 cents in the 
London foundry plant. The Company’s 
schedule of rates for women and boys under 
18 was entirely revised and the automatic 
progressive increases ordered could mean a 
raise of 16 cents in the hourly. rate of some 
junior employees having completed 6 months 
of employment. The Regional Board also 
directed payment of a 5 cents premium for 
work on the night shift which in all cases 
starts at 7 p.m. or later. 


The Order gives the Board power to allow 
increases “only if and to the extent that (it) 
find that such (increases are) necessary to 
rectify a gross inequality or gross injustice.” 
What appears to have been done here by the 
Regional Board was to fix starting rates at 
what the Board thought was a fair and reason- 
able level. There was no finding of “gross 
inequality or gross injustice” and no further 
evidence as to the other rates in the three 
plants involved. So that we have the bottom 
rung of the ladder being moved upwards under 


the new formula and the rest are likely to 
follow. 

In June, 1943, the Regional Board increased 
the male starting rate by 5 cents in the 
Toronto plant under the comparative formula 
of P.C. 5963. Seven months later the Union 
applies for a further increase under the new 
Order. 

It must be noted that the present control 
order is not a mere continuation of the 
former; its primary purpose, the stabilization 
of the wage structure, must be given effect to. 
Recourse to what may be fair and reasonable 
on a constantly ascending comparative basis 
will never achieve that purpose. 

The Regional Board’s decision in this case 
on the matter of wage increases cannot be 
sustained because it was not shown that the 
increases were ordered on the basis contem- 
plated by section 20 (1) (a) of the governing 


- order. 


As to the night work premium, the evidence 
is that only a small percentage of the working 
force is affected. There are a small number 
of maintenance employees and as production 
requires some shift workers we do not think 
it necessary to interfere with that portion of 
the decision. 

The appeal is therefore allowed except as to 
the night work premium. 

August 3, 1944. 


Re: Canadian Pacific Railway Company (West St. John, N.B.) and 
Committee of Elevator Employees, members of International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1121. 


Reasons for Decision 


* 


An application by the employees for a wage 
inerease from 64 to 98 cents on the ground that 
the work performed by elevator grain handlers 
should be remunerated at longshore rates. 


A similar application on behalf of these 
employees was refused by this Board, differ- 
ently constituted, on February 3, 1943. It was 
then sought to bring these rates up to the rates 
paid to longshoremen. We have no evidence 
to warrant our taking a different view in the 
present case. 


However, there appears reason to acknowl- 
edge that grain handlers and wharf freight 
handlers should stand in the same relative 
position with respect to longshoremen rates 
although we do not by that wish to lay down 
the rule that elevator employees and freight 
handlers are generally to be considered as 
comparable classifications. 

This Board having granted an increase to 
the wharf freight handlers (L.G., 1943, p. 1488) 
we think in the circumstances there should be 
an increase of 3 cents per hour in this case, 
effective from the date of application. 

August 4, 1944. 


Re: Standard Lime Company, Limited (Joliette, Que.) and Union 
Canadienne des ouvriers des produits de la chaux; Local No. l. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
decision of the Quebec Regional Board dated 
February 29, 1944, refusing an application 
under P.C. 9384 for a 10 cent hourly wage in- 


crease. Leave to appeal was given by the 
Regional Board. 


The established base rate in the plant is now 
40 cents. The Company pleaded its inability 
to pay higher wages and it was on the basis of 
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that plea that the Regional Board denied the 
application. In the course of the proceedings 
before this Board, the Company has agreed 
to a 5 cent increase. 

On the basis of the Board’s views expressed 
in the Asbestos decision (L.G., May, 1944, p. 
602) we are of opinion that a 5-cent in- 
crease is allowable under section 20 (1) (a) of 
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the order as amended. There will be a finding 
and direction accordingly. 

So that the Board may properly exercise its 
discretion under section 30 (2) of the Order 
on the matter of retroactive payment of the 
award, we ask the parties to file with this 
Board their submissions on the question not 
later than September 1 next. 


August 3, 1944. 


Re: Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited and Canadian Airways, Limited 
(Winnipeg, Man.) and International Association of Machinists, 


Lodges 764 and 1572. 


Reasons for Decision 


This application by the Union is for wage in- 
creases for monthly-rated employees in the 
maintenance, overhaul and stores departments 
of the transportation division of Canadian 
Pacific Airlines Limited and for the hourly- 
rated shop employees of the engine overhaul 
depot of Canadian Airways Limited. The 
request is for 23 cents per hour or $46 per 


month in keeping with the application dated . 


September 15, 1943, by the main body of steam 
railway employees (case N-1300)1. There is 
also a request that rates for beginners under 
18 be eliminated in the overhaul depot and for 
an overtime rule in the transportation division. 

Taking first the case of Canadian Airways 
Limited, a subsidiary of CPA, the evidence is 
that overhauling engines for the Air Lines is 
a minor portion of its operations; the com- 
pany is largely engaged on contract work for 
the Department of Munitions and Supply as 
is another subsidiary, Mid-West Aircraft 
Limited, whose case was previously considered 
by the Board (MacDonald Bros. Aircraft Ltd. 


et al decision, L.G., May, 1944, p. 605) on an 
appeal from the Manitoba Board. The proper 
comparison is with the companies dealt with in 
that decision and the recent increase to steam 
railway employees is altogether unrelatable 
to the employees concerned in this application. 
This branch of the application must be refused. 

The request for monthly-rated employees of 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines must be viewed in 
relation to air transportation rates and not 
on the basis requested. Our recent 6-cent 
decision for steam railway employees was the 
result of a comparative study designed to give 
them an increase representing roughly and 
with allowances the raise in rates generally 
since the beginning of the war. This Board 
did not propose to set up a new level. 

The overtime rule now in effect is payment 
at pro rata rate after 48 hours or compensatory 
time off, which appears to be the general 
practice in this industry for monthly rated 
employees. We do not think we should ex- 
tend the rule at this time. 

Finding and Direction accordingly. 


August 3, 1944. 


Re: Hudson’s Bay Company 


Reasons for Decision 


This appeal is from a decision of the British 
Columbia Board dated May 19, 1944, con- 
cerning the company’s store managers at 
Nelson, Vernon and Kamloops who were 
declared by this Board to be not above the 
rank of foreman (L.G., May, 1944, p. 600). 

There are two questions: 

(1) Are these three employees to be con- 
sidered as belonging to the one occupational 
classification? 

(2) In establishing rates for them pursuant 
to section 15 and Schedule A of P.C. 9384 are 
annual bonuses paid on a basis other than a 
time basis to be incorporated into the salary 
rates? 

“similar duties” and “exercise a like type and 
degree of skill” (section 13 (1) (A)). We think 
it appeared in the case cited above that such 
was the situation and our answer to the first 
question will be in the affirmative (see Schell 


1L.G., Aug., 1944, p. 960. 


Transports, Limited, L.G., Mar., 1944, p. 283). 
It must be noted that our decision is confined 
to the three employees mentioned and is not to 
be extended to all managers in what the com- 
pany calls its “interior stores division”. 


With respect to question 2, our view is that 
the “establishment of wage rates” under 
section 15 and Schedule A does not con- 
template the merging of all the various types 
of remuneration enumerated in the definition 
of “wages” in section 13 (1) (0) of the Order. 

The answer to question 1 turns upon 
whether on the facts these managers perform 
If the company wishes to convert into ex- 
clusively time rates rates which heretofore 
were calculated partially on another basis, it 
may make application to the Regional Board 
under section 20 (1) (c) (iv) of the Order. 

We therefore sustain the decision of the 
Regional Board with respect to question 2, 
and-we allow the appeal with respect to 
question 1. August 11, 1944. 
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National Steel Car Corporation, Limited and Local 2352, United 


Steelworkers of America. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the employer from an 
Order from the Regional War Labour Board 


of the Province of Ontario dated May 16, 


1944, directing the Company to grant to all 
employees who have completed one year’s 
continuous service, or more, one week’s vaca- 
tion with pay, in accordance with the terms 
of the memorandum attached to said Order. 

At the hearing, the President of the Com- 
pany stated that he fully approved of the 
principle of vacations with pay and in fact 
he had: applied for and had been granted such 
authority by the Regional War Labour Board 
on or about July 3, 1943, but it had not been 
put in effect by the Company. One of his 
objections to the Order of the Regional War 
Labour Board was that his Company has a 
special order for construction of ore cars, 
which is to be completed about October 1, 
1944. 


The Board is of the opinion that the Order 
of the Regional War Labour Board should 
be confirmed and as there is no cross appeal 
of the employees, the effective date of the 
Order should be May 16, 1944, being the date 
of the Order of the Regional War Labour 
Board. 


In view of the provisions of Section (a) of 
the schedule attached to the Regional War 
Labour Board’s Order—that the vacation 
would be allowed for and during the folowing 
twelve months’ service, the Board is of 
opinion that by co-operation of the employer 
and employees there should be no difficulty 
in working out a plan of holidays that would 
not impair the quantity and regularity of war 
production. 

The appeal is therefore dismissed and find- 
ing and direction will issue accordingly. 


August 16, 1944. 


Re: Canadian Car and Foundry Company Limited (Amherst, N.S.) 
and A. S. Farrell. 


Reasons for Decision 


An application by the Company for leave 
to appeal from a decision dated April 15, 1944, 
of the Regional Board’ for Nova Scotia which 
increased the salary of the Company’s Indus- 
trial Relations officer from $275 to $300 per 
month. The direction under appeal was made 
under the provisions of P.C. 9384. 

Under section 20 (1) of that Order the 
Board could direct an increase of a wage rate 
“established” under the Order “for an occupa- 
tional classification” to the extent necessary 
“to rectify a gross inequality or gross injus- 
tice”. The first question is to determine 


whether this employee was one for which the 
employer was required to “establish” a rate 
under section 15 and schedule A of the Order. 
By virtue of the proviso to section 15 (1) Mr. 
Farrell was presumed to be above the rank of 
foreman because he was being paid a rate of 
more than $250 per month and on the 
material filed by him on this appeal we must 
conclude that the presumption has not been 
removed. There was no jurisdiction in the 
wages control order in his case and the con- 
clusion must be that the application and 
appeal are to be allowed. 


August 15, 1944. 


Re: Fraser Companies, Limited (Edmundston, N.B.) and Restigouche 
Company, Limited (Atholville, N.B.) and International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from a decision dated June 16, 
1944, of the Regional Board for New Bruns- 
wick refusing a joint application for approval 
of an agreement providing two weeks’ vaca- 
tions with pay after five years of employment. 
The Regional Board restricted the plan to the 
strict terms of D.B. 17 but gave leave to 
bring this appeal. 


There is no contest. between the parties and 
as an alternative to the original application 
there is now proposed a vacation plan recently 
approved by the Ontario Board for certain 


mills in that province under which the 2 
weeks’ vacation becomes effective after 10 
years’ service. The plan is as follows:— 


After 1 year’s continuous service—1l week. 

After 5 years’ continuous service—l week 
plus 1 day. 

After 6 years’ continuous service—l week 
plus 2 days. 

After 7 years’ continuous service—l week 
plus 3 days. 

After 8 vears’ continuous service—l week 
plus 4 days. 

After 9 years’ continuous service—l week 


plus 5 days. 
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After 10 years’ continuous service—2 weeks. 
Rather than send the case back to the 
Regional Board for consideration of this plan, 
we think we can upon a broad comparison 
with what is being done in Ontario give our 
approval to the plan set out above (Provincial 
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Transport Company, L.G., 1948, p. 1491; Otis- 
Fensom Elevator Company, L.G., April, 1944, 
p. 472). 


The appeal will be allowed. 
August 16, 1944. 


Re: Service Station Equipment Company Limited (Winnipeg, Man.) and 
Employees’ Association of the said plant. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is a joint application for leave to 
appeal from a decision of the Manitoba 
Regional Board dated March 22, 1944 refusing 
vacations with pay while the Company main- 
tained a practice, established prior to wage 
control, of paying for time not worked on 
statutory holidays. Hourly-rated employees 
only are concerned and leave to appeal was 
denied by the Regional Board. 


The purpose of vacations with pay is to 
provide the worker who qualifies with a 
period of rest and an opportunity for recupera- 
tion of energy. Statutory holiday-pay is a 
money premium which very often serves as 
a steady-work bonus or as a substitute for 
an overtime rule. 


The policy of this Board has been rather 
unfavourable to holiday-pay, while vacations 
with pay have been approved extensively 


under the conditions laid down in our deci- 
sion bulletin 17. But this Board has never 
approved a vacation with pay plan on con- 
dition that a working condition, such as 
statutory holiday-pay, established prior to 
November 15, 1941 be discontinued. We are 
of opinion that the application could have 
been authorized without doing violence to 
the purposes of the Order (P.C. 9384). Our 
view of this case is that payment for statu- 
tory holidays is not the issue, because that 
condition ante-dated wage control. The ques- 
tion resolved is merely that statutory holiday- 
pay established prior to wage control does 
not necessarily bar a vacation with pay plan 
under DB. 17. 

We allow the application and also the 
appeal. The result is that the combined plan 
set out in. the original application dated 
March 16, 1944 is hereby authorized. 


August 15, 1944. 


Re: Victory Aircraft Limited (Malton, Ont.) and International 
Association of Machinists, Lodge 717. 


Supplementary Reasons for Decision 


Following the Board’s interim decision of 
May 3, 1944, 1 Professor J. C. Cameron was 
appointed as our investigator to make a 
comparative examination of  employee- 
classification at this plant and at the De 
Havilland and other comparable plants. We 
have the benefit of his helpful and competent 
report and we find that 34-8 per cent of De 
Havilland employees were classified as journey- 
men (week of June 5, 1944) while the per- 
centage at Victory Aircraft (end of April, 
1944) was 13-7 per cent. These figures estab- 
lish the Union’s allegation that production 
workers at Malton have not been upgraded 
to or engaged in the journeyman classification 
in as large numbers as at De Havilland. 

But apart from De Havilland, the prevail- 
ing practice in a representative section of 
the aircraft industry was also examined and 
we find that on that basis no condition of 
inequality exists at Victory. The. practice 
which has been followed at the De Havilland 
plant cannot be used as a yardstick with 
which to measure the fairness and reasonable- 
ness of the practice at Victory, when De 


1L.G., June, 1944, p. 727. 


Havilland is so far out of line with the rest 
of the industry. The report says: “A detailed 
study of the figures leads one to the con- 
clusion that the classification system at Vic- 
tory is, on the whole, as favourable to the 
employees as at any other plant, De Havilland 
and possibly Fleet (17-9 per cent) excepted”. 


We do not propose to rectify at the expense 
of the public treasury an inequality created 
by what appears to have been the inordinate 
and abnormal system of classifying and up- 
grading practiced at De Havilland. The 
responsibility for curing the situation will 
have to rest upon the management at De 
Havilland and the authorities to whom they 
are accountable. 


With regard to upward adjustments of wage 
rates, we give approval, effective from Febru- 
ary 20, 1944, to the following maximum rates 
(inclusive of cost-of-living bonus): 


Tool and die makers—Ilst class .... $1.20 
Jourpeymen (including machinists). 1.00 
Inepentors,, class. Disc. 5.05.06 feenkie 1.05 


Finding and Direction accordingly . 


August 16, 1944. 


¢ 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


9 ate Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles deal- 
ing with proceedings under the National War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, Concili- 
ation Work of the Department of Labour, and 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, Great Britain 
and other countries. 


Recent Proceedings under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations.—Under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, the Government has extended its juris- 
diction over employer-employee relations 
which are normally exclusively within the 
provincial field, to the extent considered 





necessary to cover adequately employers and ° 


employees in industries “essential to the 
efficient prosecution of the war”, but without 
attempting to include other industry which 
has not a direct bearing on war production. 
In so far as these latter industries are con- 
cerned, each province can make its own de- 
cision as to whether or not they shall be 
brought under the Regulations. 

Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 
province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 


Amendment to the Wartime 


O N September 6, the Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, announced that 
on the recommendation of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board (National), the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003 
had been amended. 

By the amending Order in Council P.C. 
6893, Section 15 of the original Order has been 
rescinded and a new section substituted. Sec- 
tion 15 originally provided that no collective 
agreement could be made for a period of 
less than one year but that where the term 
of an agreement was for more than one 
year it would be deemed to contain a provi- 
sion for its termination at any time after 
one year, on two months’ notice by” either 
party to the agreement. The new section 


The work of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) is here described in 
two separate articles. The first deals with 
applications made by unions for certification 
and their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Re- 
lations Branch.—Conciliation proceedings 
are carried on by the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department of Labour under 
the provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act which empowers the Minister to inquire — 
into the causes and circumstances of a dispute, 
to take such steps as seem expedient for the 
purpose of bringing the parties together, and 
to appoint a conciliator or an arbitrator when 
requested by the parties concerned. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—The latest infor- 
mation concerning strikes and lockouts in 
Canada is published monthly in tabular form, 
with a summary appearing once a year. The 
summary of strikes and lockouts in Canada 
and other countries during 1943 appeared in 
the Lasour GazeTTE for March, 1944. 

The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in Great Britain and other coun- 
tries appears from month to month. 








Labour Relations Regulations 


provides that every agreement, whether made 
before or after the effective date of the 
Regulations, is deemed to run for a period 
of not less than one year from its operative 
date and is not capable of cancellation by 
the parties within that period without the 
consent of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board. In cases where an agreement, whether 
made before or after the effective date of 
the Regulations, is for a period of more than 
one year it shall be deemed to contain a 
provision for its termination at any time 
after one year from its operative date on 
two months’ notice by either party. 

A subsection has been added to Section 
16 of the Regulations providing that in 
instances where either party to an existing 
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collective agreement has required the other 
under this section to enter into negotiations 
for the renewal of an agreement, sections 11, 
12, 13 and 14 of the Regulations shall apply 
as in the case of negotiations for an agree- 
ment following certification of bargaining 
representatives under the Regulations. These 
sections provide for the intervention of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board with a view 
to the completion of an agreement, the 
appointment by the Minister of Labour of a 
Conciliation Officer, the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and the manner in 
which he may deal with the Board’s report. 

Order in Council P.C. 7307 of September 
16, 1941, is revoked by the amending. order. 
Order in Council P.C. 7307 which was comple- 
mentary to the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act now suspended, provided that strike 
votes in war industries should be conducted 
under the supervision of the Department 
of Labour following Board of Conciliation 
procedure and that a majority vote of those 
affected was necessary to make the strike 
legal. Since all proceedings under Boards of 
Conciliation established pursuant to the Act 
have now been completed, the revocation of 
P.C. 7307 became necessary. 


The text of the new order 
follows. 


in Council 


Text of P.C. 6893 


Whereas the Minister of Labour reports 
that the Wartime Labour Relations Board has 
recommended the amendment of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, Order in Council 
P.C. 1003 of February 17, 1944, as hereinafter 
set forth; 
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That there has been consultation with the 
Ministers of Labour of the provinces concerned 
with reference to the said amendment; and 

That it is necessary by reason of the war 
for the security, defence, peace, order and 
welfare of Canada and for the efficient prosecu- 


tion of the war that provision be made 
accordingly ; ; 
Therefore, His Excellency the Governor 


General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour, is pleased to amend 
the said regulations, and they are hereby 
amended as follows:— 

1. Section fifteen is rescinded and the follow- 
ing substituted therefor: 

“(15) Every collective agreement, whether 
made before or after the effective date of 
these Regulations, shall be deemed to run for 
a period of not less than one year from its 
operative date and shall not be capable of 
cancellation by the parties within that period 
without the consent of the Board; and when 
any such collective agreement is expressed to 
run for more than one year, it shall contain 
or be deemed to contain a provision for the 
termination thereof at any time after one 
year from its operative date on two months’ 
notice by either party thereto.” 

2. Section sixteen is renumbered as subsection 
one of section sixteen and the following is added 


as subsection two of section sixteen: 


“(2) Where either party to a collective 
agreement has required the other, pursuant 
to subsection one, to enter into negotiations 
for the renewal of the agreement, sections 
eleven, twelve, thirteen and fourteen shall 
apply to such negotiations for the renewal of 
the agreement as in the case of negotiations 
for a collective agreement.” 

3. Paragraph (0) of subsection three of 
section forty-eight is rescinded. 

His Excellency in Council is further pleased 
to revoke and doth hereby revoke Order in 
Council P.C. 7307 of September 16, 1941 estab- 
lishing regulations with a view to the avoidance 
of industrial strife. 


Applications for Certification under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for four days during the 
month of August. During this period the 
Board received twenty-five applications, held 
five public hearings, ordered two representation 
votes, issued fifteen certificates designating 
bargaining representatives, rejected five appli- 
cations for certification, approved the with- 
drawal of three applications and gave decisions 
in four appeal cases. 
Certifications Issued 
(1) Val d’or Mine and Mill Workers, Local 
654 and Lamaque Mining Company, Limited, 
Bourlamaque, P.Q., (L.G., July 1944, p. 844) — 
Following a preliminary investigation of the 
application, the Board ordered that a repre- 
sentation vote of the employees be taken. 
Out of 295 eligible employees 227 voted in 
favour of the applicant union and 20 against. 


The Local Union and Messrs. Leo. Wenner- 
holm, Albert Pelette, A. Lalonde, Basil Pelette, 
R. H. Carlin, Thos. McGuire and J. J. Billoki 
were certified as the bargaining representatives 
for the hourly-rated employees of the Lamaque 
Mining Company, Limited, Bourlamaque, 
P.Q. except supervisory and clerical staff, 
guards, technicians, laboratory employees or 
employees holding positions higher than that 
of sub-foreman or mucker boss. 

(2) Canadian Union of Soapstone Workers, 
Local No. 1 and Broughton Soapstone and 
Quarry Company, Limited, Thetford Mines, 
P.Q. (L.G., July 1944, p. 845)— Following 
a preliminary investigation of the application, 
the Board ordered that a representation vote | 
of the employees be taken. Out of 35 eligible 
employees 26 voted in favour of the applicant 
union and 5 against. The Local Union and 
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Messrs. Edmund Leblond, Wilfrid Nutbrown, 
and Emile Jacques were certified as the bar- 
gaining representatives of the employees of 
the Broughton Soapstone Mine and Quarry 
Company, Limited, Leeds Station, Quebec, 
except the Manager, Assistant Manager and 
the Foreman having authority to employ and 
discharge. 


(3) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (Coal Handlers) and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Island Coal Dock) 
Fort William, Ontario (1.G., July 1944, p. 845). 
—Following a preliminary investigation of the 
application, the Board ordered that a repre- 
sentation vote of the employees be taken. 
Out of 54 eligible employees 48 voted in 
favour of the applicant union and 2 against. 
The Local Union and Messrs. J. L. Pateman 
and T. T. Graveson were certified as the bar- 
gaining representatives for all weighmen, coal- 
men, watchmen, mine operators, repairmen, 
earloaders and oilers of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Island Coal Dock), Fort 
William, Ontario. 

(4) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, Lodge 650 and Superior Elevator 
Company, Port Arthur, Ontano. (L.G., 
July 1944, p. 845)—Following a preliminary 
investigation of the application, the Board 
ordered that a representation vote of the 
employees be taken. Out of 16 eligible 
employees 14 voted in favour of the applicant 
union and 2 against. The Local Union and 
Messrs. J. L. Pateman, C. Hardick, and F. 
Ryder were certified as the bargaining repre- 
sentatives for the monthly-rated and hourly- 
rated employees of the Superior Elevator Com- 
pany, Limited, Port Arthur, Ontario, except 
foreman, supervisor and office staff employees. 


(5) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, Lodge 650 and Northland Termin- 
als, Limited, Fort William, Ontario. (LG., 
July 1944, p. 845) Following a preliminary 
investigation of the application, the Board 
ordered that a representation vote of the 
employees be taken. Out of 31 eligible 
employees 26 voted in favour of the applicant 
union and 1 against. The Local Union and 
Messrs. J. L. Pateman, C. Hardick and F. 
Ryder were certified as the bargaining repre- 
sentatives for the monthly-rated and hourly- 
rated employees of Northland Terminals, 
Limited, Fort William, Ontario, except fore- 
men, supervisory and office staff employees. 

(6) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 


Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, and National Grain Company, 
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Limited, Fort William, Ontario. (L.G. July 
1944, p. 845)—The Local Union and Messrs. 
J. L. Pateman, C. Hardick and F. Ryder were 
certified as the bargaining representatives for 
monthly-rated and hourly-rated employees of 
the National Grain Company, Limited, Fort 
William, Ontario, except foremen, supervisory 
and office staff employees. The representation 
vote of the employees was taken prior to certi- 
fication by the Board in which 32 out of 38 
eligible employees voted in favour-of the 
applicant union and 2 against. ° 


(7) Brotherhood of Railway, and Steamship 
Clerks, Fretght Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, Local No. 650 and Reliance Grain 
Company, Limited, Fort William, Ontario. 
(L.G., July 1944, p. 845)—The Local Union 
and Messrs. J. L. Pateman, C. Hardick, and F. 
Ryder were certified as the bargaining repre- 
sentatives for the monthly-rated and hourly- 
rated employees including a foreman of the 
Reliance Grain Company, Limited, Fort Wil- 
liam, Ontario except office and other supervis- 
ory personnel. Certification by the Board fol- 
lowed the taking of a representation vote in 
which 28 out of 37 eligible employees voted 
in favour of the applicant union and 3 against. 


(8) Dawson Miners Union, Local 564, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers and Yukon Consolidated Gold Cor- 
poration, Limited, Dawson City, Y.T. (LG, 
July 1944, p. 845)—Following an examination 
of the Union’s membership records by an 
Officer of the Board, the Board certified the 
Union and Messrs. George Boxall, Joseph 
Stamelen, C. J. Lelievre, Chas. Mills, Wm. 
Scott, H. Hegstrom, J. K. Struthers, Chase J. 
Powers, Harvey Murphy, R. A. Hyssop, Don. 
Guise and John Ogbourne as the bargaining 
representatives for the employees of the 
Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation, 
Limited, Dawson Recording District except 
foremen, dredgemasters, assayers, Gold ‘Room 
employees, Timekeepers, Office workers, Shift 
bosses, supervisors and draftsmen. 


(9) Deepsea and Inlandboatmen’s Union 
of the Pacific, B.C. Division and Badwater 
Towing Company, Vancouver, BC. (LG., 
July 1944, p. 845)—Following an examination 
of the Union’s membership records by an 
officer of the Board, the Board certified the 
Union and Messrs. J. M.Smith and H. Sipes, as 
the bargaining representatives for the employ- 
ees of the Badwater Towing Company, Van- 
couver, B.C., except certificated deck officers 
and engineer officers. 

(10) International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 230 and Canadian Collieries 
(Dunsmuir), Limited, (Puntledge ~ River 
Power-house), Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., July 
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1944, p. 845)—Following an examination of 
the Union’s membership records by an officer 
of the Board, the Board certified the Union 
and Mr. Frederick J. Bevis as the bargaining 
representatives for the employees engaged in 
the Puntledge River Power-House of the Can- 
adian Collieries, (Dunsmuir), Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. except the Power-House foreman. 


(11) Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America and Toronto Terminals Railway 
Company, Toronto, Ontario. (L.G., Aug., 1944, 
p. 969)—The Union and Mr. E. J. Burnan were 
certified as the bargaining representatives for 
the employees in the Signal Division of the 
Toronto Terminals Railway Company except 
the supervisor. Certification by the Board 
followed an examination of the Union’s mem- 
bership records by an officer of the Board. 


(12) Deepsea and Inlandboatmen’s Union of 
the Pacific, B.C. Division, and Messrs. J. M. 
Smith and H. Stpes were certified as bargain- 
ing represenatives for the various categories of 
unlicensed personnel employed on the tugs 
and barges operated by W. F. Gibson & Sons, 
Vancouver, B.C. in its towing service except 
unlicensed employees temporarily serving in 
positions ordinarily occupied by certificated 
(licensed) officers and engineers. (L.G., July 
1944, p. 845) —Certification followed a repre- 
sentation vote of the employees conducted by 
an officer of the Board. 


(13) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Division 217, and Messrs. W. H. Sands, E. E. 
Wilkinson, W. D. Tucker and R. Heriot were 
certified as bargaining representatives for 
firemen, deckhands, bargemen, and _ cooks 
employed on tugs and barges operated by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company on Okan- 
agan Lake, BC. (L.G., Aug. 1944, p. 968) 
—The Union’s membership records were 
examined by an officer of the Board prior to 
certification. 


(14) Canadian Seamen’s Unton, Local 5, and 
Mr. A. J. McKeown were certified as bargain- 
ing representatives for the unlicensed person- 
nel engaged on the cable ships operated by 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
Halifax, N.S., except the purser. (L.G., Aug. 
1944, p. 968)—Certification of bargaining 
representatives followed an examination of 
the Union’s membership records by an officer 
of the Board. 


(15) National Harbours Board Employees’ 
Association of Montreal and National Har- 
bours Board, Montreal, P.Q. (L.G., July 1944, 
p. 844)—The Association and Messrs. E. L. 
McLean, J. Gagne and V. Black were certi- 
fied as bargaining representatives for the 
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hourly-rated, shift-rated and monthly-rated 
employees of the National Harbours Board in 
Montreal, excepting all employees who are 
classed as permanent for the purposes of the 
National Harbours Board Pension Plan By- 
law I and excluding also the following groups 
or occupational classifications: all the em- 
ployees on the pay-rolls of the Grain Elevator 
System and the Cold Storage Warehouse; 
employees in the Cold Storage Power House; 
employees of the General Maintenance Forces 
who are regularly assigned to electrical or 
millwright work in the Grain Elevator System ; 
employees in the Pass Bureau; toll collectors; 
and all temporary employees who are filling 
positions which are ordinarily classed as per- 
manent for the purposes of the Pension Plan. 
Certification of bargaining representatives 
followed the examination of the Association’s 
membership records by an officer of the Board. 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


(1) United Steelworkers of America and 
Steel Company of Canada, Dominion Wire 
Works, St. Joseph Street plant, Lachine, 
P.Q., and the Notre Dame and Charlevoix 
Streets plant, Montreal, P.Q. and the Stelco 
Employees Association for the same two 
plants of the company. (L.G., June 1944, p. 
740) —Following an investigation of the appli- 
cations and a public hearing, the Board 
rejected the four applications because of lack 
of jurisdiction, the company not being engaged 
in producing or manufacturing for war indus- 
try or war purposes as defined in Schedule “A” 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 

(2) National Association of Metal Workers 
of Three Rivers, and Canada Iron Foundries, 
Limited, Three Rivers, P.Q. (L.G., July, 1944, 
p. 845)—Following an investigation of the 
application and a public hearing at which 
representatives of the applicant union, the 
company and the International Moulders and 
Foundry Workers’ Union, intervener, presented 
their cases, the Board rejected the application 
on the grounds that it was made too late in 
view of the agreement which was in existence 
and in view of the provisions of Section 9 
of Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, which provides for the election of 
new bargaining representatives only after the 
expiry of a ten-month period from the opera- 
tive date of the agreement. 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


(1) Employees’ Union of Wartime Metals 
Corporation (C.C.L.) and Wartime Metals 
Corporation, Black Lake, P.Q. (L.G.,. July 
1944, p. 845) —On the request of a represen- 
tative of the applicant union, the application 
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for certification of bargaining representatives 
has been withdrawn. 


(2) Canadian Union of Asbestos Workers, 
Local & and Bell Asbestos Mines, Limited, 
Thetford Mines, P.Q. (L.G., July 1944, p. 845). 
On the request of a representative of the 
applicant union, the application for certifica- 
tion of bargaining representatives has been 
withdrawn. 


(3) International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 163, and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (B.C. Coast Steamship Service, 
Victoria, B.C.) (L.G., Aug. 1944, p. 968) —On 
the request of the secretary of the applicant 
union, the application for certification of bar- 
gaining representatives has been withdrawn. 


A pplication for Certification under Investigation 


Canadian Seamen’s Union and Park Steam- 
ship Company (Tankers) Montreal, P.Q. 

International Longshoremen’s Association 
and Shipping Federation of British Columbia. 

National Union of Machinists Fitters, 
Blacksmiths, Moulders and Helpers, Local 1, 
and Grand Trunk Pacific Development Com- 
pany, Limited, Prince Rupert, B.C. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local 1735, and Prince 
Rupert Dry Dock and Shipyard, Prince 
Rupert, B.C. 

Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders Union 
of Canada, Local 4, and Grand Trunk Pacific 
Development Company, Limited, Prince 
Rupert, B.C. 

Negus Mine and Mill Workers’ Union Local 
802, International Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers and Negus Mines, Limited, Yellow- 
knife, N.W.T. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local B-1089 and Gatineau Power 
Company, Gatineau Electric Light Company, 
Limited, and Gatineau Transmission Com- 
pany, Ottawa, Ont. 

International Association of Machinists, 
Lodge 1749, and Canadian Pacific Air Lines, 
Limited (Repair Plants), New Westminster 
and Sea Island, B.C. - 

United Association of Journeymen Plumbers 
and Steamfitters, Local 180, and Grand Trunk 
Pacific Development Company, Limited 
(Prince Rupert Drydock and _ Shipyards) 
Prince Rupert, B.C. 

Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, Local 1442, and Prince Rupert Dry- 
dock and Shipbuilding Yard, Prince Rupert, 
B.C. 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
and British Yukon Navigation Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
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Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc., and 
Corporation of the City of North Vancouver, 
North Vancouver, B.C. 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., and 
the West Vancouver Municipality, West Van- 
couver, B.C. 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc., and 
Coastwise Steamship and Barge Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., and 
British Columbia Steamships, Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
and Frank Waterhouse and Company of 
Canada, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
and Union Steamships, Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C. 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., and 
Canadian National Railways B.C. Coast Barge 
and Ferry Service, Port Mann, B.C. and B.C. 
Lakes Barge and Ferry Service, Port Mann. 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., and 
Canadian National Steamships, Vancouver, 
Be. 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, B.C. 
Lakes and River Service, Vancouver, B.C. 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
and Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
British Columbia Coast Steamship Service, 
Victoria, B.C. 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and Essex Terminal Railway Com- 
pany, Walkerville, Ont. 

Northern Manitoba Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers’ Union, Local 812, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
and Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany, Limited, Flin Flon, Man. 

International Union Operating Engineers, 
Local 510, and Prince Rupert Dry Dock and 
Shipyard, Prince Rupert, B.C. 

Shipwrights, Joiners and Caulkers’ Industrial 
Union, No. 2 (C.C.L.) and Prince Rupert 
Dry Dock and Shipyard. 


Decision of Board in Appeal Cases 


The following appeals from decisions of 
Provincial Labour Relations Boards and 
applications for leave to appeal therefrom 
were considered by the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) and judgment given. 

1. The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) denied the appeal of the Dairy 
Co-operative Marketing Association, Limited, 
Prince Albert, Sask., and the Dairy Pool 
Employees’ Co-operative Association, from a 
directive of the Saskatchewan Wartime Labour 
Relations Board naming and appointing Local 
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241, United Packinghouse Workers of America, 
and certain officers of that union as bargain- 
ing representatives of certain employees of 
the Prince Albert Plant of the employer 
Association. 

Under the direction of the Saskatchewan 
Wartime Labour Relations Board, a represen- 
tation vote of the production workers and 
milk salesmen employed in the Prince Albert 
plant of the employer was taken, a majority 
voting in favour of Local 241, United Packing- 
house Workers of America electing or appoint- 
ing bargaining representatives on their behalf. 
Subsequent to the certification of such bar- 
gaining representatives by the Saskatchewan 
Board, the Dairy Co-operative Marketing 
Association appealed the decision on the 
zrounds (1) that the vote was confined to a 
limited group of employees in one only of 
the plants of the employer Association; (2) 
that the bargaining unit comprised only a small 
group of workers having no special or dis- 
tinctive trade skills or trade qualifications 
that would qualify them for special represen- 
tation under Section 5 (4) of the Regulations; 
and on other grounds. 

The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) denied the appeal holding that 
the appellant had not established that the 
Saskatchewan Board had erred in fixing the 
bargaining unit. 

The appellants were represented by Messrs. 
Arthur Moxon, K.C., Saskatoon, Saskatche- 
wan and the respondent union by Mr. F. W. 
Dowling. 

2. The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) decided to set aside the certifica- 
tion by the British Columbia Minister of 
Labour of the officers of the United Steel- 
workers of America as bargaining represen- 
tatives of the employees of Plant No. 3 of 
Vivian Diesels and Munitions, Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., and appointed G. R. Currie, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Vancouver, B.C., 
as Returning Officer for the purpose of taking 
a representation vote of the employees of 
this plant. ie 

The decision of the Board was made on 
an appeal by Lodge 692, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, against the certification of 
the officers of the United Steelworkers of 
America as bargaining representatives for cer- 
tain employees of Vivian Diesels and Muni- 
tions, Limited, Plant No. 3, Vancouver, B.C., 
the ground for the appeal being that the 
appellant union was entitled as an interested 
party to an opportunity to present evidence 
and make representations. 

The appellants were represented by Messrs. 
D. S. Lyons and P. R. Bengough and the 
respondent union by Mr. John Mitchell. 
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3. The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) rendered judgment on an appeal 
by the Motor Products Corporation, Limited, 
Windsor, Ont., against the decision of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board in referring 
to the Dominion Minister of Labour the mat- 
ter of negotiations between the Company 
and Local 195, United Automobile Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America for the renewal of an existing collec- 
tive agreement in order that the Minister 
might instruct a Conciliation Officer to con. 
fer with the parties and attempt to effect 
an agreement under the Regulations. The 
Company contended that the Regulations 


applied only where the bargaining represen-: 


tatives of the employees had been certified 
in accordance therewith. 


In its judgment the Board referred to the 
recent amendment of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations which provided for 
conciliation in the negotiations for the renewal 
of an existing agreement but decided to allow 
the appeal as the order of the Ontario Board 
referring the matter to the Minister was made 
prior to the passage of such amendment. 
However, in allowing the appeal, the Board 
declared that in view of the amendment the 
Ontario Board may again refer the matter 
to the Minister. 

Concerning the status of the employees 
under the existing agreement, the Board up- 
held the view of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that an automatic renewal clause such 


_as that contained in the agreement between 


the Company and the Union was inconsistent 
with the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions and could not operate as a bar to 
intervention of the Board pursuant to the 
request made by the union. 

The appellants were represented by Mr. 
C. P. Dickson, Windsor, Ont., and the respon- 
dent union by Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., of 
Toronto, Ont. 

The text of the Board’s judgment will be 
found at the conclusion of this article. 


4. The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) considered’ the application for 
leave to appeal of the Independent Smelter 
Workers’ Union against the decision of the 
Minister of Labour for British Columbia in 
certifying Local 480, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers and certain 
officers and or representatives of the union 
as bargaining representatives of certain em- 
ployees at the Trail Plants of the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, 
Limited. The Independent Smelter Workers’ 
Union contended (1) That it ought to be the 
right of every individual employee by vote 
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to say what agency should be constituted 
his representative in dealings between his 
employer and himself; (2) That the Provin- 
cial Minister of Labour erred in not causing 
a vote to be taken in Order to ascertain 
the will of the majority of the employees; 
and (3) That by the decision of the Provincial 
Minister of Labour many employees of the 
Tadanac and Warfield Plants of the Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting Company of 
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Canada, Limited, are not represented, as under 
the certification only a certain class of em- 
ployees are represented by the bargaining 
agent. 

The Board reached the decision that it was 
not of the opinion that the Minister of Labour 
of British Columbia was wrong in excluding 
certain groups of employees from the unit he 
considered appropriate and, therefore, the 
application for leave to appeal was denied. 


Judgment on Appeal: Local 195 United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America, U.A.W.- 
C.1.0., Respondent, and Motor Products 
Corporation, Appellant 


The Wartime Labour Relations Board con- 
sisted of the Chairman, O’Connor, J., the 
Vice-Chairman, Francoeur, J., Messrs, Best, 
Harmegnies, Hills, Mosher, Taylor, Browne 
and Deschamps. 


Reasons for Judgment 


The judgment of the Board was delivered 
by O’Connor, J. 

This is an appeal by the employer from a 
decision of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board who intervened, pursuant to section 11 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, and referred to the Minister of 
Labour for Canada the matter of the negotia- 
tions between the employer and the union for 
a collective agreement so that the Minister 
might instruct a conciliation officer to confer 
with the parties and attempt to effect an agree- 
ment pursuant to section 12 of the said Regu- 
lations. The former collective agreement made 
between the parties on April 24, 1942, provided 
that the agreement continue until April 30, 
1943, and from year to year thereafter unless 
either party notified the other between March 
1 and March 15 of any year of its desire to 
terminate the agreement and that within the 
same period either party might notify the 
other of its desire to amend the agreement. 
It also provided that if the parties were unable 
to agree upon the proposed amendment on 
or before the 30th of April in any such year 
the proposed amendment should not come into 
effect. On March 8, 1944, the union submitted 
to the employer certain proposals for the 


amendment of the agreement and negotiations 


were not completed on April 30, 1944. Sub- 
sequently the union applied for the interven- 
tion of the Board on the ground that negotia- 
tions had continued for thirty days and the 
union believed that an agreement would not 
be completed within a reasonable time. 

The employer contends that the right of the 
Board to intervene with a view to the com- 


pletion of an agreement and refer the matter 
to the Minister is dependent upon the prior 
certification of bargaining representatives and 
relies upon certain provisions of section 10— 
namely: 


10. (1) When bargaining representatives 
have been certified under these. revulations 
they may give the employer concerned 
ten clear days’ notice requiring that he... 
enter into negotiations with a view to the 
completion of a collective agreement. 

(2) The parties shall negotiate in good 
faith with one another and make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a_ collective 
agreement. 


The union relies on section 16 which prior to 
amendment was in part as follows: 


16. Either party to a collective agreement 
may on ten clear days’ notice, require the 
other party to enter into negotiations for 
the renewal of the agreement .... and both 
parties shall thereupon enter into such nego- 
tiations in good faith and make every reason- 
able effort to secure such a renewal. 


The Ontario Labour Board refused to infer 
from the mere juxtaposition of sections 10, 11 
and 12 that the right to intervene was depen- 
dent upon prior certification of bargaining 
representatives for the union. 

In the opinion of this Board sections 10 to 
13 inclusive should be read together somewhat 
to the following effect: 


When bargaining representatives have been 
certified under these regulations they may 
give the employer ten clear days’ notice 
requiring that he enter into negotiations with 
a view to the completion of a collective 
agreement. The parties shall negotiation in 
good faith with one another and make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a_ collective 
agreement. If negotiations for an agreement 
have continued for thirty days and _ either 
party to the negotiations believes that an 
agreement will not be completed within a 
reasonable time, it may ask the Board to 
intervene with a view to the completion of 
an agreement. Upon receipt of advice under 
section 11 the Board shall refer the matter 
to the Minister who shall within three days 
instruct a conciliation officer to confer with 
the parties. If a conciliation officer who has 
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been instructed to confer with the parties 

recommends the appointment of a conciliation 

board the Minister shall forthwith appoint a 

conciliation board. 

Section 16 providing for the renewal of 
collective agreements does not specifically 
provide for the services of a conciliation officer 
or a conciliation board. While this Board 
quite agrees with the Ontario Board that the 
parties to negotiations for the renewal of a 
collective agreement should be entitled to the 
services of a conciliation officer and, if neces- 
sary, of a conciliation board, this Board 
hesitates to adopt a construction of section 
12 which might have the effect of putting in 
motion conciliation services where there had 
been no previous collective agreement with 
the union and where the right of the union 
to represent the employees had not been 
established by certification. In other words, 
if the interpretation placed upon section 12 
by the Ontario Board were adopted it might 
permit a union to obtain conciliation services 
where the, right of the union to act for 
the employees had not been established by 
any previous collective agreement or by 
certification of bargaining representatives. 
Such a construction would make certification 
optional and in the opinion of this Board 
would defeat the object of the Regulations 
which is to settle differences between employ- 
ers and employees by the negotiating of collec- 
tive agreements between the employer and 
the true representatives of the employees. 

The fact that there was no provision for 
conciliation of negotiations for renewal of 
collective agreements was drawn to the atten- 
tion of the Board some months ago and the 
Board, after consultation with the Provincial 
Governments and the employer and employee 
associations interested, requested the Minister 
of Labour for Canada to recommend to His 
Excellency The Governor General in Council 
that sections 15 and 16 of P.C. 1003 be 
amended. The amendment has now been made 
and is as follows: 

“(15) Every collective agreement, whether 
made before or after the effective date of 


these regulations, shall be deemed to run 
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for a period of not less than one year from 
its operative date and shall not be capable 
of cancellation by the parties within that 
period without the consent of the Board; and 
when any such collective agreement is ex- 
pressed to run for more than one year, it 
shall contain or be deemed to contain a provi- 
sion for the termination thereof at any time 
after one year from its operative date on 
two months’ notice by either party thereto.” 

“(16) (1) Either party to a _ collective 
agreement may, on ten clear days’ notice, 
require the other party to enter into negotia- 
tions for the renewal of the agreement within 
the period of two months prior to the expiry 
date, and both parties shall thereupon enter 
into such negotiations in good faith and make 
every reasonable effort to secure such a 
renewal.” 

“(16) (2) Where either party to a collec- 
tive agreement has required the other, pur- 
suant to subsection one, to enter into 
negotiations for the renewal of the agreement, 
sections eleven, twelve, thirteen and fourteen 
shall apply to such negotiations for the 
renewal of the agreement as in the case of 
negotiations for a collective agreement.” 


The Order of the Ontario Board referring 
the matter to the Minister was made before 
the passing of the amendment and should 
be set aside. The appeal will be allowed but 
in view of the amendment the Board may 
again refer the matter to the Minister. 

It is unnecessary to deal with the other 
grounds of appeal. 

The only remaining issue is as to the present 
status of the parties. The employer contends 
that the agreement, not having been amended 
before April 30, remains in force until April 
30, 1945. 

The Ontario Board held that an automatic 
renewal clause such as that contained in the 
agreement under consideration is inconsistent 
with the regulations and cannot operate as 
a bar to intervention of the Board pursuant 
to the request made by the union. This Board 
adopts the same view. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’CoNNor, 
Chairman 
Ottawa, September 2, 1944. 


Mr. G. P. Dickson for Appellant. 
Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., for Respondent. 


Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


ECTIONS 12 to 14 of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations provide for con- 
ciliation machinery to attempt settlement of 
disputes where negotiations for an agreement 
have been unsuccessfully continued for thirty 
days following certification of bargaining 
representatives. Disputes of this nature are 
referred to the Minister of Labour by the 


Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
or by the Provincial Boards. A Conciliation 
Officer is them appointed to confer with the 
parties and attempt to effect’ an agreement. 
If the Conciliation Officer is unable to bring 
about settlement of the matters in dispute 
and reports that in his view an agreement 
might be facilitated by the appointment of 
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a Conciliation Board, a Board is appointed 
by the Minister of Labour forthwith. The 
duty of such a Board is to endeavour to 
effect an agreement between the parties on 
the matters in dispute and to report its 
finding and recommendation to the Minister. 


Board Reports Received 


During August, reports were received from 
three Boards of Conciliation:— 


Between Ottawa Electric Railway Co., 
Ottawa, Ont., and its employees. 

Between Ontario Malleable Iron Company, 
Oshawa, Ont., and its employees. 

Between the National Machinery Co., Ltd., 
and National Shops, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C,, 
and their employees. 


Boards Fully Constituted 


During August, eleven Boards of Con- 
ciliation were fully constituted. 

Dominion Glass Company, Wallaceburg, 
Ontario—The Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Dominion Glass Company, Wallaceburg, 
Ontario and the United Automobile Workers 
of America, Local 251, was fully constituted 
on August 9 with the appointment of the 
Honourable Mr. Justice J. G. Gillanders of 
Toronto as Chairman. The other two mem- 
bers are Mr. F. P. Dawson of Sarnia, Ontario, 
appointed on the nomination of the employ- 
ing company, and Mr. Bora Laskin of 
Toronto appointed on behalf of the employees 
concerned. 


C. Lloyd & Son, Limited, Wingham, 
Ontario—With the appointment on August 8 
of Dr. Alexander Brady of Toronto as 
Chairman, the Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
C. Lloyd & Son, Limited, Wingham, Ontario, 
and the International Union of Woodworkers 
Local No 3 (C.C. of L.), was fully’ con- 
stituted. Dr. Brady was recommended by 
the other two members, Mr. Norman L. 
Matthews and Mr. Herbert Orliffe, both of 
Toronto, appointed om behalf of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Fairchild Aircraft Limited, Noorduyn Avia- 
tion Limited and Canadian Vickers Limited 
(Aircraft Division), Montreal, P.Q—On 
August 24, the Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between Fair- 
child Aircraft Limited, Noorduyn Aviation 
Limited and Canadian Vickers Limited (Air- 
craft Division), Montreal, P.Q. and Lodge 
712, International Association of Machinists, 
was fully constituted. 
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The personnel of the Board is as follows:— 
The Honourable Mr. Justice Oscar L. 
Boulanger of Quebec, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour, in the absence of a 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers, Mr. D. A. Paterson of Montreal, ° 
appointed on the nomination of the employ- 
ing Company; and Mr. Drummond Wren of 
Toronto, appointed on behalf of the employees 
concerned. 


Breithaupt. Leather Company, Ltd., Pene- 
tang, Ontario—The Board of Conciliation 
established o deal with a dispute between 
the Breithaupt Leather Company, Limited, 
Penetang, Ontario, and Local No. 24, National 
Union of Shoe and Leather Workers, was 
fully constituted on August 11 with the 
appointment of Dr. Alexander Brady, as 
Chairman. Dr. Brady was appointed on the 
nomination of the other two members, Mr. 
Norman lL. Matthews and Mr. Herbert 
Orliffe, both of Toronto, the nominees of the 
Company and of the employees respectively. 


Sun Publishing Company, Sun Directories 
Limited, Vancouver Engravers Limited, and 
Vancouver Newspaper Guild Local 1; and 
Vancouver News-Herald Limited, and Van- 
couver Newspaper Guild Local 2; Vancouver, 
B.C—Pursuant to Sections 11 and 12 of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, and the Agreement between the 
Dominion and Provincial government for the 
administration thereof, the Minister of Labour 
of the Province of British Columbia on 
August 5 referred to the Minister of Labour 
for Canada disputes between Sun Publishing 
Company, Sun Directories Limited, Vancouver 
Engravers Limited, and Vancouver News- 
paper Guild Local 1; and Vancouver News- 
Herald Limited, and Vancouver Newspaper 
Guild Local 2. The reference stated that 
negotiations between the parties had con- 
tinued for thirty days and that there was 
no prospect of the completion of agreements. 
Mr. H. W. Walmsley who had been 
appointed by the British Columbia Minister 
as Conciliation Officer to investigate the 
dispute, recommended a Board of Concilia- 
tion. 

The Board was established on August 8, 
with the following personnel:—Mr. J. Howard 
Harman, of Victoria, Chairman, appointed 
on the nomination of the other two mem- 
bers; Mr. Walter 8S. Owen of Vancouver, 
appointed on behalf of the employers; and 
Mr. H. W. Herridge of Trail, appointed on 
the nomination of the employees concerned. 

Aluminum Company of Canada Limited, 
Shipshaw, P.Q—On August 24, the Board of 
Conciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Aluminum Company of Canada 
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Limited, Shipshaw, P.Q., and the National 
Syndicate of Electric Power employees of 
Shipshaw, P.Q., was fully constituted. 

The personnel of the Board is as follows:— 
The Honourable Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, 
‘appointed on the recommendation of the 
other two members, Mr. D. A. Paterson of 
Montreal, appointed on behalf of the employ- 
ing company and Mr. Philippe Boily of 
Jonquiere, Quebec, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employees concerned. 


Aluminum Company of Canada Limited, 
Ile Maligne, P.Q—On August 24, the Board 
of Conciliation established to deal with 4 
dispute between the Aluminum Company of 
Canada Limited, Ile Maligne, P.Q., and the 
National Syndicate of Aluminum Workers of 
St. Joseph d’Alma, Inc. was fully constituted. 

The Chairman of the Board is the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, appointed 
on the nomination of the other two members. 
Mr. D. A. Paterson of Montreal, is the 
member appointed on behalf of the Com- 
pany; Mr. Philippe sBoily of Jonquiere, 
Quebec, was appointed on the nomination of 
the employees concerned. 


Canadian Oil Companies Limited, Petrolia, 
Ontario.—With the appointment on August 24 
of His Honour Judge J. J. Coughlin of Wind- 
sor, Ontario, as Chairman, the Board of 
Conciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Canadian Oil Companies, Lim- 
ited, Petrolia, Ontario, and the National 
Union of Petroleum Workers, Local 1 (C.C.L.) 
was fully constituted. Judge Coughlin was 
appointed on the nomination of the other two 
members. Messrs. Charles Weir, of Sarnia and 
Mr. Herbert Orliffe of Toronto, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Sitka Spruce Lumber so) ae Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C—Pursuant to Sections 11 
and 12 of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003, and the agreement be- 
tween the Dominion and Provincial govern- 
ments for the administration thereof, the Min- 
ister of Labour for the Province of British 
Columbia referred to the Minister of Labour 
for Canada a dispute between the Sitka Spruce 
Lumber Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 
and the International Woodworkers of Amer- 
ica, Local 1-217. The reference stated that 
negotiations between the parties had continued 
for thirty days without indication of the com- 
‘pletion of a collective agreement; and that 
Mr. F. J. R. Whitchelo, who had investigated 
the case as Conciliation Officer on the instruc- 
tions of the Provincial Minister had recom- 
mended the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation. 
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The Board was established on August 21, 
on which date the following personnel was ~ 
appointed. Mr. A. R. MacDougall, Chairman, 
appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members; Mr. 
Alan M. Russell, appointed on behalf of the 
employing Company and Mr. William Stewart, 
appointed on the nomination of the employees 
concerned. 


Granby Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
and Power Company, Limited, Copper Moun- 
tain, B.C.—Pursuant to Sections 11 and 12 of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, and the agreement between the 
Dominion and Provincial governments for the 
administration thereof, the Minister of Labour 
for British Columbia referred to the Minister 
of Labour for Canada a dispute between the 
Granby Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
and Power Company, ce and the 
Copper Mountain Miners’ Union Local 649 
(1.U.M.M.S.W.). 

The reference stated that Mr. R. J. Clements, 
who had been appointed Conciliation Officer 
on the instructions of the Provincial Minister, 
has recommended the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation. 

The personnel of the Board is as follows:— 
His Honour Judge A. M. Harper, appointed 
on the nomination of the other two members; 
Mr. A. D. Wilson appointed on behalf of the 


employing Company; and Mr. William 
Stewart appointed on behalf of the employees 
concerned. All three members reside in 
Vancouver. 


Blair Iron Works, New Westminster, B.C — 
Pursuant to the agreement between the 
Dominion and Provincial governments for the 
administration of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations a dispute between the Blair 
Iron Works, New Westminster, B.C., and 
Local 2354, United Steelworkers of America, 
was referred to the Minister of Labour for 


*Canada by the Minister of Labour for British 


Columbia. The reference stated that Mr. W. 
Fraser, who had investigated the case as Con- 
ciliation Officer on the instructions of the 
Provincial Minister, had recommended a 
Board of Conciliation. 


The Board was established on August 31 
with the following personnel:—Mr. F. M. 
Clements, Chairman, appointed in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members; Mr. R. L. Norman, appointed 
on the nomination of the employing Com- 
pany; and Mr. Herbert Gargrave, appointed 
on behalf of the employees concerned. All 
three members reside in Vancouver. 
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Boards Established 


During the month five Boards of Concilia- 
tion were established. 


Lake Shore Mines Ltd., Kirkland Lake, 
Ontario—The Minister of Labour established 
a Board of Conciliation to deal with a dispute 
between the Lake Shore Mines Limited, Kirk- 
land Lake, Ontario, and Local 240, Kirkland 
Lake Mine and Mill Workers Union. On 
August 4 the Minister of Labour had been 
notified by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations between the parties 
had continued for 30 days and that there was 
no indication of a completion of an agreement 
within a reasonable time. The Minister of 
Labour then appointed Mr. James Hutcheon 
of Toronto, as Conciliation Officer to confer 
with the parties and attempt to effect an 
agreement. On August 22 Mr. Hutcheon 
reported that he was unable to facilitate an 
agreement and recommended the appointment 
of a Board of Conciliation. Appointed to the 
Board are: Mr. Bora Laskin, Toronto, on the 
nomination of the employees concerned and 
Professor C. G. Williams, Toronto, on the 
nomination of the employing company. Pro- 
fessor Williams and Mr. Laskin were requested 
to confer on the nomination of a chairman 
and third member of the Board. 


Page-Hersey Tubes Limited, Welland, 
Ontario—On August 5 the Minister of Labour 
established a Board of Conciliation to deal 
with a dispute between the Page-Hersey Tubes 
Limited, Welland, Ontario, and Local 523, 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America. Mr. J. 8. D. Tory, Toronto, was 
appointed on the nomination of the employ- 
ing company and Rev. Dr. H. G. Forster of 
Welland, Ontario, was appointed on behalf 
of the employees concerned. Mr. Tory and 
Dr. Forster were requested to confer on the 
nomination of a chairman and third member 
of the Board. 


Electro Metallurgical Company of Canada, 
Limited, Welland, Ontarto—On August 4 the 
Minister of Labour established a Board of 
Conciliation to deal with a dispute between 
the Electro Metallurgical Company of Can- 
ada, Limited, Welland, Ontario, and Local 528, 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America. On the nomination of the em- 
ploying company Mr. J. S. D. Tory of Toronto 
was appointed to the Board as was also Rev. 
Dr. H. G. Forster of Welland, the nominee of 
the employees concerned. Dr. Forster and Mr. 
Tory were requested to confer on the nomina- 
tion of a chairman and third member of the 
Board. 

John Inglis Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario—On August 9, a report was received 
from Mr. F. J. Ainsborough of Toronto, who 
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was appointed as Conciliation Officer to deal 
with a dispute between the John Inglis Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, and the 
United Steelworkers of America. Mr. Ains- 
borough reported that he had been unable to 


-effect an agreement and recommended the 


appointment of a Conciliation Board. On 
August 19 a Board was established and the 
parties concerned were requested to submit 
nominations for membership thereon. 


Swift Canadian Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario—On August 7 the Minister of Labour 
was informed by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been proceeding 
for 30 days between the Swift Canadian Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, and Local 
208, United Packinghouse Workers of America. 
On August ® the Minister appointed Mr. 
Harold Perkins, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, as Conciliation Officer to investigate 
the matter. On August 24 Mr. Perkins re- 
ported that he had been unable to bring about 
an agreement and recommended the establish- 
ment of a Board. On August 29 a Board of 
Conciliation was established and the parties 
concerned were requested to submit nomina- 
tions for membership thereon. 


Assignments of Conciliation Officers 


Steel Company of Canada, Limited (Hamil- 
ton and Ontario Works), Hamilton, Ontario — 
On August 4 the Minister of Labour was noti- 
fied by the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
that negotiations had been proceeding for 30 
days between the Steel Company of Canada 
(Hamilton and Ontario Works), Hamilton, 
Ontario, and Local 1005, United Steelworkers 
of America and that there was no indication 
of the completion of an agreement. On August 
7 Mr. F. J. Ainsborough of Toronto was ap- 
pointed Conciliation Officer to investigate the 
dispute. : 

Cutting Tools and Gauges Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario —On August 24 the Minister of Labour 
was notified by the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board that negotiations had been con- 
tinuing for 30 days between the Cutting Tools 
and Gauges Limited Toronto, Ontario, and 
the United Steelworkers of America. The 
dispute was referred to the Minister pursuant 
to Sections 11 and 12 (1) of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003. On 
August 25 Mr. F. J. Ainsborough was appointed 
Conciliation Officer to confer with the parties 
and to attempt to effect an agreement. 

Beardmore and Company, Limited, Acton, 
Ontario—On August 15 the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board referred to the Minister of 
Labour a dispute between the National Union 
of Shoe and Leather Workers, Local 26, and 
Beardmore and Company, Limited, Acton, 
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Ontario, pursuant to Sections 11 and 12 (1) 
ef the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1008. On August 19 Mr. F. J. Ains- 
borough was appointed Conciliation Officer to 
eonfer with the parties and attempt to effect 
an agreement. 


‘ Outboard Marine and Manufacturing Com- 
pany Limited, Peterborough, Ontario—On 
August 26 the Minister of Labour was in- 
formed by the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
that it had been notified that the Outboard 
Marine and Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
Peterborough, Ontario, and the- Employees’ 
Association of the Outboard Marine and Manu- 
facturing Company, Limited, had been nego- 
tiating for 30 days without any indication of. 
the completion of an agreement. On August 
31 Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, Ontario, was appointed Conciliation 
Officer to confer with the parties and attempt 
to effect an agreement. 


Dartmouth Ferry Commission, Halifax, N.S. 
—On August 24 the Minister of Labour -was 
notified by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) that negotiations had con- 
tinued for 30 days between the Dartmouth 
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Ferry Commission, Halifax, N.S., and the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union, without any indica- 
tion of completion of a collective agreement. 
On September 1 the Minister of Labour ap- 
pointed Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial. Rela- 


* tions Officer, Fredericton, N.B., to act as Con- 


ciliation Officer and to confer with the parties 
and attempt to effect an agreement. 


Motor Products Corporation, Windsor, On- 
iario—On June 30 the Minister of Labour had 
appointed Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, as Conciliation 
Officer to confer with the parties concerned in 
a dispute between Motor Products Corpora- 
tion, Windsor, Ontario, and Local 195, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (U.A.W.-C.1.0.). 
At the end of July Mr. Ainsborough’s investi- 
gation was postponed pending leave to appeal 
proceedings before the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board. (L.G., July, 1944, p. 846). 

For subsequent proceedings in this case see 
page 1110 under Applications for Certification 
under the Wartime Labour Relations Regul- 
ations. ; 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Ottawa Electric Railway Co., 


Ottawa, Ont., and its Employees 


On August 18 the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Ottawa Electric Railway Com- 
pany, Ottawa, Ontario, and the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Ainslie W. Green 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
Colonel John T. C. Thompson of Ottawa and 
Mr. John Munro of Toronto, the employer’s 
and employees’ nominees on the Board. 

The Report of the Board was signed by 
the Chairman and Mr. Munro. Colonel 
Thompson submitted a minority report. 

The texts of both reports follow:— : 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, 

Ontario. 

In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003, and to a dis- 
pute between The Ottawa Electric Railway 
Company (Employer) and Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, 
Division 279 (Employees). 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you in connection with the above dispute 
begs to submit its report as follows:— 

The Board held several sittings in Ottawa. 
At one of the sittings representatives of the 
Union and the Company presented viva voce 
their views on the matters in dispute. No 
written briefs were submitted. 

The Union was represented by J. A. 
Robinson, A. Brisbois and W. Waddell, 
President, Treasurer and Recording DECTRLAT 
respectively, of Division 279. 

The Company was represented by A. T. 
Lewis, D. N. Gill, and W..F. Schroeder, K.C., 
Vice-President, General Manager and Counsel 
of the Company, respectively. 

Some eight or nine points altogether are 
in dispute but most of them have to do 
directly or indirectly with the remuneration 
of employees. and accordingly have to be 
dealt with by the National War Labour 
Board. 

The matters which remain within the 
jurisdiction of this Board of Conciliation are 
limited to: 

(a) Union Shop. 
(b) Cheek-off. 


The Company has 693  hourly-rated 
employees of whom the Union claims to have 
465 in its membership. 
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The Union was organized in 1906 and has 
always been recognized by the Company 
as the bargaining agent representing the 
employees although, of course, it was not 
officially appointed a collective bargaining 
agency for the employees until recent legis- 
lation made that possible. Both the repre- 
sentatives of the Union and of the Company 
were agreed that the relations between the 
Company and the Union have always been 
of a highly commendable nature. This Board 
desires to express its gratitude to both sides 
to the dispute for the spirit in which the 
matters in issue were discussed. Naturally, 
there were strong differences of opinion but 
each party to the dispute recognized the 
right of the other to take a divergent view. 
There was no‘rancour in the discussions all 
of which were conducted upon a high plane. 


The Board also feels that both parties 
gave it all reasonable assistance in co-operat- 
ing sincerely in seeking a common meeting 
ground. 


During the proceedings the Union agreed 
to drop its demand for a Union Shop and 
thereafter negotiations and discussions centred 
entirely on the question of Check-off. 


At the present time, the Company, being 
duly authorized so to do, makes certain 
deductions from wages. The Company con- 
tends, and there is no doubt, that the deduc- 
tion of Union dues would increase the Com- 
pany’s clerical work. Owing to the nature 
of the duties of the hourly-rated employees 
they are scattered at widely divergent points 
throughout the city and its neighbourhood. 
Their hours also are much more irregular 
than those attained in an ordinary factory 
or manufacturing establishment. For these 
reasons the Union operates under more diffi- 
culty than would be so in other cases in 
making the necessary contacts with Union 
members for collecting of Union dues. The 
Check-off system would be, a real benefit to 
the Union. 
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Without making any general finding on the 
practice of check-off the Board does recom- 
mend as a measure of co-operation that a 
system of voluntary check-off of Union dues 
be instituted. The Check-off would be 
voluntary in the sense that each employee 
desiring to have his dues deducted from his 
earnings would request the Company to do 
so in writing and each employee would have 
the right at any time to notify the Company, 
in writing, to cease deducting his dues. . This 
recommendation is confined to Union dues 
and’ does not include any initiation fee, 
assessment or fine which the Union might have 
power to levy on its members. 

(Sgd.) Arnstig. W. GREENE, 
Chatrman. 
(Sgd.) JouN Munro, / 
Member. 
Minority Report 

To the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions, P.C. 1008 and to a dispute betweer 
The Ottawa Electric Railway Company 
(Employer) and Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, Division 
279 (Employees). 

Minority Report 
I consider that the Union Shop and Main- 

tenance of Membership. should not be 

recommended. . 

CHECK-OFF 
I disagree with the Majority Finding. The 

imposition of the Check-off on the Company, 

whether voluntary or otherwise, is an imposi- 
tion of a duty to take part in the admin- 
istration of an association of the employees. 

Furthermore, it imposes a heavy duty on a 

clerical staff which has much additional work 

owing to the ‘Wartime regulations. 
(Sgd.) JoHuN THOMPSON, 
| Member. — 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Ontario Malleable Iron Company, 
Oshawa, Ont., and its Employees 


On August 29, the report of the Board of 
Conciliation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Ontario Malleable Iron 
Company, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario, and the 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 1817, 
was received by the Minister of Labour. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
—Dr.. C. A. Wright, Chairman, appointed on 
the nomination of the other two members, 
Mr. John J. Robinette, who had been nomin- 
ated on behalf of the Company; and Mr. 
Bora Laskin, appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of the employees. All three members 


reside in Toronto. The report of the Board 
was signed by. the Chairman and Mr. Laskin 
while Mr.- Robinette submitted a minority 
report. 


The texts of both reports are given below :— 
Report of Board 
Re: Wartime Labour Regulations, P.C. 1008, 
and re The Ontario Malleable: Iron Com- 
pany, Limited, and Employees, Members of 
Local 1817, United Steel Workers of America. 
To the Hotiourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
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The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you pursuant to Section 13 of P.C. 1003, begs 
to report as follows:— 


On August 2, 1944, at a sitting of the Board 
held in Oshawa, the employer and employees 
made oral and: written submissions concerning 
the matters on which they were unable to 
agree in their collective bargaining negotia- 
tions. The employees were represented by 
Paul W. Smith, President of Local 1817, and 
M. J. Fenwick, International Representative 
of the United Steelworkers of America, while 
B. J. Barrell, Plant Manager, appeared for 
the employer. 


Tue Facts AND THE ISSUE 


Relations between employer and employees 
appeared highly satisfactory and a high degree 
of mutual trust and confidence exists on both 
sides. Further, the Union has entered upon 
its eighth year in the Company’s plant and 
the first collective agreement was signed 
between the parties on May 3, 1937, and has 
been renewed annually thereafter. Such satis- 
factory relations, covering both war and pre- 
war years, have weighed heavily with the 
Board in considering its recommendations. 
Further, from 1941 until the end of 1943, 
the Union claimed one hundred per cent 
membership among the employees. From 
that time on. there has been a small group 
of employees from the Province of Quebec 
ranging up to 25, and at present in the 
neighbourhood of 10-15 out of the 287 eligible 
employees represented by the Union, placed 
in the plant under direction of the Selective 
Service authorities, who have refused to join 
the Union. It is admitted that the employ- 
ment of this group is temporary, and but 
for that group the Union’s claim to member- 
ship of all employees is not disputed by the 
Company. 


On the negotiations for the renewal of the 
existing agreement all matters have been 
agreed upon between the parties save with 
regard to the extent of Union recognition or, 
as it is sometimes referred to, the “union 
security” clause. This latter phrase is so 
frequently used without adequate explanation 
or understanding on the part of those either 
invoking or opposing it, that this Board 
prefers to avoid the use of such a phrase 
as well as any discussion of generalities, and 
to confine itself to the actual claims as made 
under the circumstances of this particular 
case. ; 

While the Company has agreed to recognize 
“the Union as the sole collective bargaining 
agency for its employees excepting foremen, 
watchmen and salaried employees”, the Union 
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asked for and the Company refused the 
following clauses: 

It is agreed that all employees now members 
of Local 1817, United Steelworkers of 
America, shall as a condition of employment, 
remain members in good standing for the 
duration of this agreement; that those 
presently employed who are not already 
members shall join the Union within six 
weeks after the date of this agreement; and 
that all employees hired during the life of 
this agreement shall become members of the 
Union within one month from the date on 
which they were hired. 

Upon presentation of proper authorization 
from an employee, the Company agrees to 
deduct $1 each month as Union dues, such 
money to be remitted monthly to Local 1817, 
United Steelworkers of America. 


The sole issue before the Board concerned 
these two clauses of “union shop” and 
“voluntary check-off”. 


ARGUMENTS 


The general arguments made by the Union 
in favour of such clauses have by now, become 
familiar, and included, amongst others, the 
following: 


1. To obtain a guarantee of security as to 
its continued existence and to assure regu- 
larity of income. 

2. To eliminate friction and discord between 
Union and non-Union employees, and in 
particular, to compel persons receiving the 
benefit of collective bargaining carried on by 
the Union, to pay their proper share of 
costs for benefits received. 


3. To permit the Union to devote its full 
time, energy and resources to fundamental 
problems of employer-employee relations, by 
saving time spent in the collection of dues 
and maintaining membership and by allaying 
the feeling of members of the Union that, 
until the Company recognizes Union-member- 
ship as a condition of employment, the Union 
must still struggle for existence, which feeling 
has in some other cases led to periodic-and 
frequently unnecessary—demands upon em- 
ployers in order to prove a union’s strength 
to non-members. 

4. To assure employees that the Company 
is impartial as between Union and non-Union 
employees. 

5. To assure a Union the control and 
authority over all employees which will make 
for greater responsibility and give powers of 
discipline co-ordinate with the responsibility 
which a bargaining agency should assume. 

The Company’s representative did not seek 
to challenge any of these arguments but stated 
that it was a matter of principle with the 
company not to grant these demands. When 
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pressed as to the principle involved he indi- 
cated that it was the Union’s “business” to 
ensure its own income and support, and that 
the Company should not, be asked to assist 
in what was the Union’s “business”. 

Without entering into generalities it would 
seem impossible at this stage of industrial 
relations, and in particular in this plant where 
the Union has so firmly established itself 
over a period of eight years as the collective 
bargaining agency, to regard the Union’s task 
of representing employees, of servicing griev- 
ances, and of assisting to maintain efficiency 
and discipline as something so foreign or 
competitive as to be styled the Union’s 
“business” in the sense of denoting a lack 


of interest or co-operation on the part of | 


management. We can not believe that the 
Company, in light of its history of amicable 
relations with this Union seriously intends to 
oppose the “business” of the Union in this 
plant to its own. The company’s real posi- 
tion we believe is that which has found 
favour with one member of this Board who 
has been unable to concur in all the recom- 
mendations of the Board, and whose report 
we have had the opportunity of reading, 
namely, since relations between Union and 
employer are now good there is no necessity 
for doing anything further to improve them. 

It is, of course, beyond question. that no 
Board should recommend anything that 
would “disturb” good relations in the sense 
of deteriorating them. We believe, however, 
that even though conditions are good, there 
is no reason why there should not be guar- 
antees given of their continuance or even 
betterment. 

It is true that but for the small group of 
Quebec employees before mentioned, the plant 
is at the present time completely unionized. 
Even if there were at the present time a 
100 per cent membership, and every prospect 
of that membership continuing in the future, 
it does not in our opinion follow, that a 
company should refuse to grant a union shop 
on the ground that it would be giving nothing 
more than already obtained. 

Collective bargaining is essentially progres- 
sive in nature. Every employee who joins 
a union must, to-day, be taken to look for- 
ward to the time when membership in that 
union is, with the employer’s consent, made 
a condition of employment. A union, new 
to a plant and untried, should not ordinarily 
expect to deserve that further confidence on 
the part of the employer which time and 
experience may merit. We believe, however, 
that if a union has proved itself capable of 
attracting—as it has in the instant case— 
practically all of the employees of a plant; 
and if that union has, during such a period 
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as eight years, deserved and enjoyed the con- 
fidence of employees and employer alike, the 
union should be able to look forward to that 
further expression of confidence which the 
granting of a union shop implies. Moreover, 
such an expression of confidence must remove 
any lingering doubts of hostility of an 
employer to trade unionism, which the 
general history of the struggle for union 
recognition may have engendered. 

To refuse a Union’s request for some 
further recognition of its part in the indus- 
trial relations of a plant unless the union 
shows that its existence is in actual jeopardy 
seems to us unduly narrow and may be 
attributable to the loose manner in which 
“union security” is used to cover many 
diverse and varying situations. We are con- 
cerned only with a well-established union 
which, but for the war, would possibly to-day 
be maintaining 100 per cent membership, and 
whose relations with the Company have pro- 
duced no charges of any _ irresponsibility. 
Had the union been irresponsible or failed 
to obtain the employer’s confidence, undoubt- 
edly the union’s claim for further recognition 
should be denied. To deny the claim in the 
converse case when relations have been good 
and the union conduct apparently satisfactory 
is, in reality, to refuse further recognition 
altogether. We believe that this attitude: is 
not one which will foster good relations 
between this Union and the Company since 
it withholds, without adequate reason, the 
recognition which the history of the Union 
in this plant would seem to merit. 

It must be borne in mind that this Board 
has no power to order, but merely to recom- 
mend with a view to voluntary acceptance 
of its recommendations. We are not con- 
cerned, therefore, with the advisability of any 
government agency or board ordering a com- 
pany to give further recognition in the way 
of union shop or otherwise, and can only 
express our views concerning the considera- 
tions which we believe should actuate two 


reasonable parties striving to find a basis for 


future relations which will produce the 
greatest co-operation, mutual confidence and 
respect. 

VoLUNTARY CHECK-OFF 


While the company’s representative laid the 
greatest emphasis on the fact that he saw 
no reason why the company should assist 
the Union to collect their dues—an argument 
relevant to the voluntary check-off clause— 
we believe that this is really a much less 
serious matter than the clause pertaining to 
union shop. From its voluntary nature, 
acceptance of voluntary check-off would be 
a gesture of co-operation by the company at 
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the request of individual employees and while 
involving some additional bookkeeping on the 
Company’s part, we were not given to under- 
stand that the Company seriously objected 
to this additional expense. As a convenience 
to the employees the Board is unanimous 
that the Company should agree to a recog- 
nition of voluntary authorizations to deduct 
union dues from wages. Further, in light of 
the recommendations which the majority of 
the Board is making with respect to the 
request for union shop, it-would seem to be 
in the Company’s interest to give the 
voluntary check-off as supplementary to the 
condition of remaining in gocd standing as 
a condition of employment, since one of the 
common grounds for losing union standing is 
the non-payment of dues, and the check-off 
might assist materially in obviating any 
possible grievance cen to determine this 
issue. 
Union SHop 


With regard to the claim for union shop as 
put forward by the Union three distinct 
classes of employees are likely to be affected, 
and it seems desirable to consider them 
separately, as the considerations governing 
them are not the same. The three classes 
are, (i) present employees who are members 
of the Union; (ii) present employees who 
are not members of the Union; (iii) future 
employees. 

With regard to the first class—present 
employees who are members of the Union— 
the request is that they shall remain members 
in good standing for the duration of the 
agreement as a condition of continued employ- 
ment. Apart altogether from reasons which 
may be advanced on behalf of the union 
as distinct from the employees—reasons 
which, considering the period during which 
the union has functioned as bargaining agency, 
carry special cogency—it seems to us that 
the Company should be willing to grant. this 
provision—which is in reality a “maintenance 
of membership” clause—for reasons apart from 
any claim to “security” for the Union. This 
request comes from the representatives of 
the employees themselves and for many pur- 
poses may be considered as the request of 
such employees. As such, what valid reason 
can the Company have for refusing it? No 
argument was presented to the Board that 
shortage of labour made such a condition 
inadvisable at the present time, nor was any 
argument raised that as respects existing 
members there should be an opportunity to 
“escape” the condition by withdrawing from 
the Union. Even had these arguments—which 
have become commenplace—béen produced, 
‘he Board is of-opinion that there is no sound 
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‘reason why existing members of a Union 


which is negotiating for a new contract should 
not be compelled to carry out the obliga- 
tions which they assumed as Union mMeMoeTs 
in asking for bargaining rights. 

If collective bargaining implies a recogni- 
tion of the right of democratic self govern- 
ment, it would seem not only proper but 
desirable from the point of view of the 
employer to insist that such a right carry 
with it corresponding duties to continue to 
support and participate in the decisions of 
the agency in order to emphasize individual 
responsibility in electing a bargaining agency 
and to insure full participation in the deci- 
sions of the Local, by the employees of the 
plant. To bring home such duties to 
employees it would seem sound to hold 
them to the obligations which they under- 
took to the Union as a means of obtaining 
Union recognition. Apart, therefore, from any 
arguments in favour of the Union as such, 
we believe that the Company in the present 
case should be willing to compel existing 
union-employees to stand behind the Union 
of their choice for the term of the collective 
agreement by adding the sanction of loss of 
employment for failure to support their 
chosen union. Since the Union has, for a 
period of eight years, given evidence of its 
ability to carry on as bargaining agency, and 
no attack has been made on its responsi- 
bility we can see no valid reason for the 
Company objecting to this provision and the 
Board therefore recommends that the Com- 
pany adopt that part of the “union shop” 
clause concerning existing employees who are 
members of the Union. 

With regard to existing: employees, who 
are not Union members, it is no doubt true 
that their non-participation in Union activities 
is a source of irritation and some friction, 
particularly in view of the previously existing 
100 per cent Union membership. As _ indi- 
eated before, however, these non-Union 
employees were transferred to the Plant by 
Selective Service authorities and their employ- 
ment would appear to be temporary only. 
The Board believes it would be unfair—if 


not improper as being contrary to Selective 


Service regulations—to require adherence to 
a Union by persons who were in a sense 
forced to enter this plant by Governmental 
authority. at a time when no condition of 
union membership prevailed. As the only 
non-union employees in this plant consist 
of this class of person it is neither necessary 
nor desirable to express an opinion on the 
question whether, if such employees had 
chosen voluntarily to enter a plant which had 
been solidly Union for the period in question 
here they should be compelled to abide by 
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the decision of the majority and contribute 
their proportion of expense for the benefits 
received from the bargaining agency. We 
believe that in view of the existing war 
situation, and the temporary nature of the 
employment involved, the Union should drop 
their request that existing non-Union em- 
ployees join the Union and this Board recom- 
mends that the part of the “union shop” 
clause dealing with- existing non-Union 
employees be deleted. 

This leaves the question of future employees 
being required to join the Union as a con- 
dition of continued employment. Such a 
clause does not restrict the choice of 
employee by the Company. It does demand 
adherence to and support of the Union by 
such employee after he has been hired. Such 
a clause, from a purely legal position must, 
of course, operate subject to Selective Service 
regulations and can not limit the Selective 
Service authorities from placing within a 
plant any person whatsoever. It seems to be 
generally understood, however, that if such a 
clause is agreed upon by a Union and Com- 
pany the Selective Service authorities will 
generally endeavour to place only persons 
willing to join the Union in the plant. If 
such a clause had existed under the previous 
agréement, it is likely, therefore, although by 
no means: certain, that the present irritation 
produced by the few non-Union members 
would not have arisen. If a clause requiring 
future employees to join the Union within 
one month of being hired were granted it 
may be that the. Company would wish to 
state expressly that it operated subject ‘to 
Selective Service rulings and _ regulations. 
Although such provision would not be neces- 
sary we can see no reason why it should not 
be included if a Company so desired. 

Apart from Selective Service, the inclusion 
of a clause of this kind would change the 
nature of employment in this plant in a 
theoretically fundamental way. In view of 
past experience it is doubtful whether prac- 
tically the result would be in any way 
altered. Tts inclusion would, however, 
furnish the employees with that objective 
guarantee of the company’s confidence and 
co-operation which should be the ultimate 
aim of all collective bargaining. The inclu- 
sion of such a clause would, under Section 
20 (1) of P.C. 1003, relieve the Company 
from the embarrassing position of “influenc- 
ing” or “compelling” a person to join or 
refrain from joining a Union. There is no 
suggestion that the Company in this case has 
ever influenced any employee one way or 
another, but in view of the 100 per cent 
membership which existed in this plant prior 
to its disruption by war conditions, is it not 
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sound for the Company to give what might 
be called legal recognition to an existing 
factual arrangement? There can be little 
doubt that open avowals of confidence in 
industrial relations as well as in political, 
international and all human relations may 
act to remove any lingering suspicions of 
distrust however ill-founded those suspicions 
may be. There can be no doubt that the 
introduction of one non-Union member into 
a plant as solidly and consistently unionized 
as this plant has been will make for irrita- 
tion and possible distrust. There is also no 
doubt that there will always be persons who 
refuse to pay their way and who accept the 
benefits of collective bargaining without par- 
ticipating financially or otherwise. If it is 
possible to introduce only workers. who will 
eliminate all possible friction of this kind 
why should not the Company be willing to 
co-operate? As we have indicated, the inclu- 
sion of this clause might well have obviated 
the friction caused by Selective Service 
employees. Is it not important to attempt 
to prevent a recurrence of that situation, as 
well as to build to the highest degree for 
the’ difficult post-war years the mutual con- 
fidence and trust that the inclusion of this 
clause would create between employer and 
employee? 

The difficulty of compelling existing 
employees hired under an open shop agree- 
ment to join a union in which they may not 
believe does not apply to a situation where 
an employee enters a new job knowing what 
is expected of him. In such a case he has 
a free choice. The only question is whether 
the employer is willing-to co-operate wth the 
Union in relieving it of the necessity of 
applying pressure. This Board believes: that 
on the facts of this case, and without 
expressing any views on matters of general 
principle, the Company should be willing to 
recognize union membership as a condition 
for continued employment of new employees. 
In reaching this conclusion the Board need 
only say that the arguments of the Union, 
the facts of 100 per cent membership, and 
eight years union experience are all positive 
arguments in favour of taking the next step 
in collective bargaining. The Company has 
advanced no evidence or suggestion of irre- 
sponsibility, inexperience, or other ground, 
save that already mentioned, for refusing to 
assist im preserving good relations by the 
inclusion of such a clause. In light of this 
the Board recommends that the Company 
agree to the Union’s request requiring new 
employees to join the Union within one 
month from the date on which they were 
hired. . 
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It should be mentioned that in considering 
the recommendation last mentioned, the 
Board has borne in mind the effect of chang- 
ing conditions of employment on men on 
active service in the armed forces. It might 
be a serious objection to the granting of a 
union shop clause such as this that it would 
affect the position of returned men coming 
back to their old employment. Without 
expressing any opinion on this matter we 
need only mention that the problem does 
not arise in this case, where a 100 per cent 
union membership existed up to the end of 
1943. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


To sum up the Board recommends that 
the collective bargaining agreement for the 
next year include a clause which provides 
for 

(a) existing employees who are members of 
the Union remaining in good standing for the 
duration of the agreement as a condition of 
employment; 

(b) all future employees hired during the 
life of the agreement shall become members 
of the Union within one month from the 
date of hiring and shall remain members in 
good standing as a condition of employment; 

(c) voluntary check-off of Union dues on 
recelpt by the Company of proper authoriza- 
tion from employees. 

As the Board has recommended against 
the necessity of existing employees, who are 
not members of the Union, joining the Union 
as a condition of employment, this may be 
included as a proviso to (a) or omitted 
altogether as the parties see fit. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this twenty-third day of 
August, 1944. 
(Sgd.) Crecrz A Wricut, 

Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Bora Lasxrn, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


-Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, and re The Ontario Malleable 
Iron Company, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario, 
and its employees, members of Local 1817, 
United Steelworkers of America. 


In this matter the Board of Conciliation 
established by the Minister of Labour held a 
sitting at the City of Oshawa on Wednesday, 
August 2nd and heard the submissions of the 
parties to the dispute. 

The company was represented by B. J. 
Barrell, plant manager. Local 1817, United 
Steelworkers of America, was represented by 
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Paul W. Smith, President of Local 1817 and 
by M. J. Fenwick, international representa- 
tive of United Steelworkers of America. 

Contractual relations have existed between 
the company and Local 1817 for seven years 
and an excellent spirit of mutual respect and 
co-operation exists between the company and 
Local 1817. 

The parties have been negotiating with 
respect to the renewal of their collective 
bargaining agreement and as a result of 
negotiations the following points have been 
agreed upon by the parties:— 


1. Recognition of the union as the sole 
bargaining agency for all the eligible 
employees of the company. 

. Wages. 

. Hours of work. 

. Vacation with pay. 

. Grievance procedure. 

. Seniority. 

. Safety and health. 

. Bulletin boards. 

9. Duration of agreement. 


CONT CrP WH bo 


The union has requested the company to 
agree to provisions for a union shop and for 
a form of voluntary check-off of union dues 
and the company has declined to agree to 
the suggestions of the union. 

Therefore, the only two points for the 
consideration of the Conciliation Board are: 


1. Union Shop clause. 


2. Voluntary check-off of union dues clause. 

It appears from the representations of the 
parties that the company is engaged in the 
production of malleable iron castings and that 
the number of eligible employees who can be 
represented by the union is about 287. 

To the end of 1943 the union claimed 100 
per cent membership but since the beginning 
of 1944 a small group of employees from the 
province of Quebec, who were sent to the 
company by the Selective Service authorities, 
have declined to join the union. The group 
of employees from the province of Quebec 
originally numbered about 25 and at the 
present time there are only about 10 who 
have remained in the company’s employment 
and even they are employed on a purely 
temporary basis. 

The representatives of the union frankly 
admitted that the union had had no particular 
difficulty in collecting dues, that the company 
had not in any way interfered with the collec- 
tion of dues and that the company had co- 
operated fully with the union. 

As to the contention of the union that the 
bargaining agreement should include a clause 
permitting voluntary check-off of union dues, 
I can see no serious objection to the position 
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of the union. Therefore, I am prepared to 
recommend that the company should recog- 
nize voluntary authorizations signed by union 
members permitting the deduction of union 
dues from their wages. 

As to the problem of the union shop, the 
union asserts that the renewal of the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement should contain the 
following clause: 

It is agreed that all employees now 
members of Local 1817, United Steelworkers 
of America, shall as a condition of employ- 
ment, remain members in good standing for 
the duration of this agreement; that those 
presently employed who are not already 
members shall join the Union within six 
weeks after the date of this agreement; and 
that all employees hired during the life of 
this agreement shall become members of the 
Union within one month from the date on 
which they were hired. 


The company refuses to agree to the 
inclusion of the above quoted clause in the 
agreement. 

This case raises in a direct manner the 
issue as to the principle of “union shop” and 
I would like to make some observations as 
to certain phases of the problem. 

It seems to me to be clear that a union 
shop should not be forced upon a minority 
of employees who do not wish to belong to 
the union. Section 4 of The Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003 of 1944, pro- 
vides that “every employee shall have the 
right to be a member of a trade union or 
employees’ organization and to participate in 
the lawful activities thereof.” The-right to 
join a trade union has as its corollary the 
right to abstain from joining a trade union. 
There is nothing coercive in the language of 
Section 4 of the Regulations and I could not 
in any case concur in a recommendation for 
a union shop which would deprive a minority 
of employees, no matter how small, of their 
fundamental right to determine for themselves 
whether they wish to belong to a union. 

Also, in any discussion of the union shop, 
regard must be had for the position of 
employees who are on active service and 
whom the employer must reinstate under the 
provisions of The Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act. Such employees when rein- 
stated may or may not wish to join the 
union, and nothing should be done to affect 
their freedom of choice. The union shop 
clause in the form in which Local 1817 sub- 
mits it for inclusion in the agreement would 
deprive employees on active service of their 
essential right om their return to decide for 
themselves whether they wish to join or 
abstain from joining the union. 

These two objections to the union shop 
clause, namely, the coercion of a minority 
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and the deprivation of employees on active 
service of their freedom of choice, could be 
met by modifying the clause so as to make 
it applicable only to future employees and 
so as to exempt any employees on active 
service from its operation. In its attenuated 
form the clause would then obligate future 
employees to become members of the union 
or, more accurately, would obligate the com- 
pany to discharge any future employee who 
declined to become a member of the union 
within one month from the date on which 
he was hired. 

However, in my opinion, substantial objec- 
tions still remain to the union shop clause 
even modified as suggested in the preceding 
paragraph, 

It is common knowledge that at the present 
time the pool of available labour is at a 
very low ebb. In the present case the 
Selective Service authorities had to send 
approximately 25 men to the company’s plant 
from the Province of Quebec and Mr. Barrell 
told us that the loss of even five employees 
would cripple the company’s ability to pro- 
duce. Under these circumstances it does not 
appear to me to be in the publ interest to 
urge a company to commit itself to a policy 
of employing in the future only those persons 
who are prepared to join the union and of 
rejecting those persons who do not choose to 
work under union shop conditions. When 
there are so few persons available to be 
employed and when the maintenance of pro- 
duction is in the public interest, I do not 
think it desirable that the company should 
be asked to assume the risk of not being 
able to replace existing employees from a 
depleted manpower pool. 

Moreover, apart from the quantity of avail- 
able manpower, the company is entitled in 
its own interests to seek to acquire the best 
quality of employees. Put in its simplest 
form the modified union shop clause leads to 
this result—that the company may employ 
“A” even though he is a poor worker because 
he is prepared to join the union, but the 
company may not employ “B” who is a good 
worker because he declines to join the union. 
Put in the form of a statement of policy, 
the union shop clause, even though confined 
to future employees, interferes with the right 
of management to operate its own employ- 
ment practices and to seek to obtain the 
most efficient employees. 

For the foregoing reasons I regret that I 
can not join in the recommendations of my 
colleagues in favour of a modified form of 
union shop clause. 

The matter may be looked at from another 
aspect. In addition to the considerations 
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already stated the union does not need 
security of any kind in this case. The rela- 
tions between the company and the union 
have been amicable and there have been no 
serious labour disturbances in the company’s 
plant during the past seven years under the 
existing type of agreement and I can see no 
reason why a Conciliation Board should seek 
to disturb the present placid condition. The 
union does not assert that it is losing mem- 
bers. or that the company is not co-operating 
with it, It is conceivable that in some 
cases where a company refuses to co-operate 
and where by that want of co-operation a lip 
service recognition of the union renders real 
recognition nugatory, a modified form of union 
shop might be recommended in order to 
protect the union. But in the present case 
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the union has not established that it requires 


any form of union security clause in its 


collective bargaining agreement. 

I am of the opinion that where a union 
proves no need for union security and where 
the existing Orders in Council do not compel 
a& company to adopt a union shop and where 
no public interest has ‘been proven to be 
served by the adoption of a union shop a 
Board of Conciliation should not seek to 
enforce a union shop on the employer against 
its will. 

I am, therefore, of the opinion that the 
union’s claim for the inclusion of a union 
shop clause in the collective bargaining agree- 
ment should be rejected. 

(Sgd.) Joun J. Rosrnerrs, 
Employer's Nominee. 


ic ino of Board in Dispute Between The National Machinery Co., Ltd., 
and National Shops, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and their Employees 


: On’ August 24, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of. Conciliation established to deal with a 
dispute between the National Shops, Limited 
and National Machinery Co., Limited, Van- 
eouver, B.C. and Local 2765, United Steel- 
workers of America. 
‘The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
7-Mr. J. Howard Harman, Vancouver, Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two. members, Mr. R. L. 
Norman, Vancouver, appointed on behalf of 
the employing companies; and Mr. Herbert 
Gargrave, Vancouver, appointed on behalf of 
the employees concerned. 

The text of the report of the Board is as 
follows;— 


Report.of Board 


In the matter of Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003, and, in the matter 
of National Shops Limited and National 
‘Machinery Company Limited and certain 
of their employees, members of the United 
Steelworkers of America, Union, Local No. 
2765. Oi . : ~ 


To the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, x 
Ottawa, 

Canada. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed pur- 

suant to the said Wartime Labour Regula- 
tions, the 28th day of June, 1944, respectfully 
reports as follows, namely:— 
1. The life of the Board was extended by 
agreement for a sufficient period to enable all 
the evidence to be heard and this. report 
prepared... ih 


2. At the first meeting of the Board for 
hearing of evidence it was agreed between 
the parties that the only points in dispute 
were whether or not Sections 2 and 3 of 
Article 1 of the proposed agreement should 


be consented to by’ the employer. 


‘These Sections read as follows: 


Section 2. The Company agrees that all 
employees covered by this Agreement shall 
become and remain members of the Union. 

Section 3. The Company agrees to deduct 
from the earnings of all employees covered 
by this Agreement the sum of One Dollar 
($1.00) per month for Union dues and for- 
ward total amount deducted to the Acting 
Secretary of the Union. 


Before, after, and during the evidence 
presented and the representations made on 
behalf of each of the parties, the Board made 
all. feasible efforts to effect an agreement 
pursuant to Section 13 (2) of the said Regu- 
lations. The Board found it impossible to 
effect any such agreement. 

The Board respectfully recommends that 
the parties hereto sign an agreement in the 
terms of the existing agreement with the - 
following amendments, namely :— 

1. That Section 2 of Article 1 set out above 
be deleted and the following substituted 
therefor: 

The Company further agrees that all 
employees now members or who become 
members of Local 2765 of the United Steel- 
workers of America Union must remain 
members in good standing of this Union 


until their present employment is terminated, 
or until the termination of this contract. 


2. That Section 3 of Article 1 be deleted. 
The members of the Board are unanimously 


of the opinion that having regard to the 
relatively small number of employees con- 
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cerned, and the other circumstances of the 
case, that the above settlement can be 
properly accepted by both sides. 

The Board have been impressed with the 
repeated evidence brought forth during the 
hearings, of the harmonious relations which 
have existed between -employees and the 
management of this company. For that 
reason we feel constrained to offer the 
comment that in cases of this kind that 
representatives of the employees would be 
well advised, at least in the first instance, to 
carefully consider the advisability of intro- 
ducing such highly controversial subjects as 
the check-off and closed shop. In cases where 
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the number of employees is much larger and 
the relations between employees and employer 
have been on a strictly impersonal and a less 
harmonious basis, the justification for negotia- 
tion from the outset on the two points 
mentioned might be more apparent. 

Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 17th day of 
August, A.D. 1944, 


(Sgd.) H. GaARGRAVE, 
Member. 

(Sed.) R. L. Norman, 
Member. 

(Sed.) J. H. Harman, 


Chairman. 


Recent Proceedings under the Industriai Disputes 
Investigation Act 


ITH the coming into effect of Order in 
Council P.C. 1003; Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations on March 20, 1944, the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, except 
as to matters pending when these Regulations 
came into force, was declared to be of no effect. 


The Act, therefore, as from that date would 
apply only to such applications for the estab- 


lishment of Boards of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation as had been received prior thereto. 


Conclusion of Proceedings under Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act 
The proceedings under the provisions of the ° 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act con- 
cludes with the report of the Board as given 
below. 


Report of Board in dispute between the Langley Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and its Employees 


On August 14, 1944, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with 
the dispute between Langley Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and its 
employees members of Local 2765 United 
Steelworkers of America (L.G., March, 1944, 
p. 285), the personnel of the Board was as 
follows: His Honour Judge A. M. Harper, 
Vancouver, B.C., chairman, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board. Messrs. R. L. Norman and 
Daniel OBrien, both of Vancouver, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 

The unanimous report of the Board was as 
follows :— 

. Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and in the matter of a dis- 
pute between Langley Manufacturing 
Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and 
tts employees, members of Local 2766, 
United Steelworkers of America. 


To the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Board of Investigation and Conciliation 
established by you on the 30th day of May, 
1944, under and pursuant to the provisions of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act begs 
to report as follows: 

Sittings of the Board were held at the City 
of Vancouver, when representatives of the 
Company and the Union attended before the 
Board and called evidence. 

The Company was represented by Mr. 
Walter Owen, and the Union represented by 
Miss Eileen Tallman, 


Disputes 

In the application made for the establish- 
ment of the Board, the nature and causes of 
dispute were stated to be: “Failure to agree 
on the following points, bargaining agency, 
which includes maintenance of membership, 
check-off, management of plant, with respect 


to transfers, promotions, demotions, proper 
adjustment of grievances. procedure,. and 
seniority.” 


However, on the hearing before this Boas 
the following were the only two matters upon 
which the Board were asked to bring in recom- 
mendations: 

(a) Union shop 

(b) Check-off. 
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Facts 

The Company owns and operates a plant on 
Granville Island, in the City of Vancouver, and 
produces certain electrical equipment. The 
Company is a subsidiary corporation of the 
Amalgamated Electric Corporation Limited, 
which is a corporation existing under the laws 
of the Dominion of Canada, and has its head 
office and operating plant in the City of 
Toronto, Province of Ontario. 

On a vote being taken on the 27th of July, 
1943, as to the wishes of the employees as to 
whether a collective bargaining agreement 
should be entered into between the Company 
and their hourly-rated employees, or the 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 2765, 
54 employees voted, 53 being in favour of an 
agreement with the United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 2765, and ome employee fav- 
oured a contract with the hourly-rated em- 
ployees. 

On the 11th day of July, 1941, the Company 
entered into an agreement with its employees 
under which it operated for some two years. 
In the year 1943, Local 2765, United Steel- 
workers of America, having enlisted as mem- 
bers of the Union a majority of the employees, 
requested that the Company conclude an 
agreement. According to the terms submitted, 
the Union asked for a closed shop and check- 
off. The Company did not agree. Negotia- 
tions took place during the fall of 1948. During 
this period, Mr. Meirion Davies, Manager of 
the Company, devoted considerable time to 
working on a job evaluation plan. At this 
time, Mr. Hagman (who was the Union 
organizer acting at that time in the absence 
of Mr. James Robertson, the Steelworkers’ 
representative) made an application for in- 
crease in wage rates beyond what had been 
agreed upon, the result being that the relations 
between the Company and the Union became 
more or less strained. Through the interven- 
tion of the Regional War Labour Board, it 
was finally agreed by the Company and the 
Union that a joint application be made to 
the Regional War Labour Board, and this, 
accordingly, was done, and on this joint appli- 
cation, the Regional War Labour Board 
made an order. The joint application was 
made the 9th of December, 1943, and the 
decision of the Board was rendered on 
December 20, 1943, and the new rates of 
wages were retroactive from December 3, 1943, 
and were paid before Christmas Day, 1948. 
The Company faithfully carried out this 
arrangement. Controversy then arose between 
Mr. Walter Owen, counsel for the Company, 
and Mr. James Robertson, the Union organizer, 
Mr. Owen contending that he had an arrange- 
ment with Mr. Robertson that, on the condi- 
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tion of the Company supporting the joint 
application, the question of union shop and 
check-off should be laid over for some months. 
The Board are convinced that the terms of 
this arrangement were correctly stated by 
Mr. Owen. Although the relations between 
the Company and its employees have been 
fairly harmonious, nevertheless, the Company, 
from this time on, was averse to continuing 
any further negotiations, and finally refused to 
do so. In the result, an application was made 
by the Union for the establishment of this 
Board, which was finally done on May 80, 1944. 

Since the vote was taken in 1948, as to the 
recognition of the Union as the bargaining 
agent, the Company has recognized this Union, 
and dealt with its officials. However, the 
stumbling block to complete harmony at all 
times has been the request for a closed union 
shop, and for the check-off of Union dues. In 
principle, the Company had been opposed to 
both of these demands, stating that in its head 
plant in Toronto, although an agreement was 
entered into with the United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, there is no 
provision providing for a closed union shop or 
a check-off, and also stating that it was against 
the policy of this Corporation to agree to the 
inclusion of either in any contract with its 
employees. The Company contended that 
there was a violation of the agreement between 
Mr. Owen and Mr. Robertson in proceeding 
with the application for a Board, as Mr. Owen 
was given to understand that these matters 
would be dropped for some months, if the 
Company would agree to the joint application 
before referred to. It was also charged 
against the President of the Union, Mr. Marr, 
that in 1943, he and another member, Kemp, 
took vacations before the expiry of the 300 
days after which an employee would be en- 
titled to vacation with pay, and without proper 
consultation or authorization by the Company. 


Discussion of the Dispute 

Both parties discussed the question of closed 
shop and union shop as applied to the circum- 
stances of this particular case, as a matter of 
principle. The Board feel that, at the present 
time, it is undesirable to make any recom- 
mendation which would or might limit the 
manpower otherwise available as employees 
to a company engaged in war work; and any 
provision which might make membership in a 
union a prerequisite to employment would 
tend to limit available manpower. 

In substitution for Article 1, Section 2, of 
the proposed agreement, the following pro- 
vision should be inserted :— 


The Company agrees that any present em- 
ployee who, at the date of this agreement was 
a member of the Union, or who has become a 
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member of the Union, shall, as a condition of 
continued employment, maintain membership in 
good standing, provided nothing herein con- 
tained shall make it obligatory for any employee 
to become a member of the Union. 


Check-off 

On the principle of check-off, various sub- 
missions were advanced on behalf of each of 
the parties hereto. Your Board consider that, 
apart from any question of principle, and with- 
out relation to the request of the Union, as a 
union, but based on the request of indivi- 
dual employees, as such, it is recommended 
that as a measure of compromise, that upon 
individual employees filing with the Company 
revocable orders or assignments in satisfac- 
tory and sufficient form, that the Company 
give effect to the provisions of such orders or 
assignments while in the Company’s hands un- 
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revoked, in so far as they may relate to union 
dues but not including any assessments or 
fines which the Union might under its Con- 
stitution, or otherwise, purport to levy on its 
members. 

The Board desire to express their apprecia- 
tion to both parties for the thorough manner 
in which they have submitted their views, and 
trust that more harmonious relations may 
exist as the result of our unanimous finding. 

Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 12th day of 
August, 1944. 

(Sgd.) A. M. Harper, 
Chairman. 
R. L. Norman, 
Member. 
D. O’Brien, 
Member. 


Dispute at Halifax Shipyards, Limited, Halifax, N.S. 


On February 17, 1944, the Department of 
Labour received an application for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation under the Industrial . Disputes 
Investigation Act, to deal with a dispute be- 
tween the Halifax Shipyards, Limited, Hali- 
fax, NS., and its employees, members of the 
Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of Canada, Local No. 1. The dispute 
arose out of the union’s request for the check- 
off of union dues and a union shop. 

On February 17 the Minister of Labour 
authorized Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Fredericton, N.B., to investi- 
gate the case as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner. 


Mr. Pettigrove reported that he had been 
unable to arrange an amicable settlement of 
the dispute, and recommended that a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation be estab- 
lished. In his report, the Commissioner 
referred to a vote taken in September, 1943, 
under the provisions of the Nova Scotia Trade 
Union Act, to determine the desire of the 
employees with regard to the check-off of 
union dues. Of 2,308 employees eligible to 
vote 1,873 cast their vote; 1,751 being in 
favour of the check-off and 87 against, with 
35 spoiled ballots. The vote established 
that slightly in excess of 75 per cent of the 
employees were in favour of the check-off. 
Following this vote, the union contended that 
the result warranted the company acceding 
to the demands of the union in this regard. 
The company took the position, however, that 
this did not wholly constitute compliance 
with the provision of the Nova Scotia Trade 
Union Act and that the union should establish 
its right to the check-off through the medium 


of the courts. Following this the application 
for a Board of Conciliation was made. 


On March 3 the Minister of Labour estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion. The personnel of the Board was as 
follows:—the Honourable Mr. Justice John S. 
Smylie, Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other mem- 
bers of the Board; Mr. Charles B. Smith of 
Halifax, appointed on the nomination of the 
employing company; and Mr. D. W. Morri- 
son of Glace Bay, appointed on behalf of 
the employees concerned. 


The report of the Board was received on 
June 16. Its text was published in the August 
Lazsour Gazette (p. 985). The majority report, 
signed by the Chairman and Mr. Morrison, 
recommended :—(1) that a union shop be not 
established; (2) that a maintenance of mem- 
bership clause be included in the agreement; 
and (3) that a clause providing a check-off of 
union dues be included in the agreement. The 
minority report of Mr. Smith recommended 
against any check-off or maintenance of mem- 
bership provision. Subsequently, the company 
management announced that it did not pro- 
pose to adopt either the maintenance of mem- 
bership or the check-off in any collective agree- 
ment with any group of employees. The 
union thereupon demanded that the majority 
findings of the Board be implemented. 


The Department of Labour proceeded to 
take every possible means of preventing a 
stoppage of work and to this end Mr. H. R. 
Pettigrove was requested to confer with the 
parties in an effort to get them to agree upon 
a mutually acceptable settlement of the 
matters in dispute. 
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On July 27 the employees went on strike 
in support of their demands, insisting upon 
the full implementation of the recommenda- 
tions of the Board. 

Following a conference at Ottawa between 
officials of the Department of Labour and 
the union representatives, the Minister of 
Labour announced on August 25 that an 
arrangement acceptable to the Government of 
Nova Scotia, the Halifax Shipyards Company, 
Limited, and one which the deputation repre- 
senting the men was prepared to recommend, 
had been agreed upon. . 

The position of the two Governments, 
namely, the Dominion Government and the 
Government of the Province of Nova Scotia, 
was that neither was prepared to exercise 
authority to interfere with the rights of either 
the Company or the Union. 

The terms upon which work was resumed 
and which were accepted by the parties 
were :— 

1, The Minister of Labour for the Dominion 
Government requested the Company to open 
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its shipbuilding yards and asked the men to 
return to work. 


2. The terms of employment were to be 
those which prevailed at the time the cessa- 
tion of work occurred. 


3. The question as to whether or not the 
Halifax Shipbuilding Company, Limited, was 
under a legal obligation to deduct Union dues 
from employees and pay them to the Union, 
pursuant to the provisions of the statute of 
Nova Scotia known as the Nova Scotia Trade 
Union Act, and following a vote taken there- 
under, would be referred by the Nova Scotia 
Government to the Supreme Court of that 
Province for decision if the Nova Scotia 
Labour Relations Board, after first attempt- 
ing to bring the parties into agreement, so 
recommended. _ 

The employees returned to work on August 
28, at which time the Minister made it clear 
that the settlement was arrived at as a result 
of conciliatory negotiations and not through 
the imposition of any Governmental authority. 





Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch During 
August, 1944 — 


Pees the month of August officers of 
the Industrial Relations Branch were 
called upon to handle 20 industrial disputes 
or controversial situations involving 12,616 
workpeople employed in 26 different establish- 
ments. Of these 16 were new disputes which 
originated during the month while 4 were 
situations which had been unterminated as at 
July 31 and received further attention in 
August. They were dealt with under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., and Glace Bay, NS. The 
territory of the two officers resident in 
Vancouver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two. officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario and work in close 
collaboration with the Provincial Conciliation 
service; two officers in Montreal are assigned 
to the Province of Quebec and two officers 
resident in Fredericton, N.B., and Glace Bay, 
NS., represent the Department in the Mari- 
time Provinces. The’ headquarters of the 
Industrial Relations Branch and the Director 
of Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. i 


Classified by industries, the disputes occurred 
as follows:— 


MINING: 
Onl TAA TNs ue telah ae ae ea ial 3 
MANUFACTURING: 
Metal GrOductet:. ba cahb hist suka th seeble 11 
Wood products, miscellaneous ........... 1 
Shipbuiding ees, Gee, Veeco eee 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
SESH SP ARO gamelan gested na Meesate tpg. iioting 1 ym 1 
Electricity and Gas (mainly utilities)... 1 


A statistical analysis of the nature of the 
disputes handled, their cause, disposition, ete., 
is given below:— 


NATURE OF DISPUTE OR SITUATION: 


Strikel ary FAQS Aetna oo OOS 8 11 
Thre¢atendd strike’ Oc. 2th is se 60. daikon nD 
Contgovensy Wo oto: Ak shaadle. gut ken ote 2 
AOD EPA tVONS UCM a ond, 2a diane tek e 2 
Requests to conduct consent elections.... 1 
Services of Commissioners .............. 2 
PREDOMINANT CAUSE OR OBJECT: 

Tnerease ia wares .*).7 Mey tok ae 3 
Increase in wages and other changes.:... 1 
Other causes affecting wages and working 

COCA LOT aR er witha 4 
Recopnitiognnge TINO, 21%, ree 2 ko tee eines 1 
Employment of Union members only..... 2 
Discharge of workers for union activity 

or membership..........; fa « Py aesne! dhe As a 2 


To secure or to maintain union wages 
and working conditions.:............. 4 


PON Ate ert 


a ae a —— 


a Yes 


a 


OR ee ee ee ee 


ae a ee a 


Se eee se Se a ee a ee 
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PREDOMINANT CAUSE OR OBJECT: Con. 
Discharge of workers (other than in 
connection with Union questions and 


including refusal to reinstate)........ 1 
Wnclassitied? Avan. O60. 200 7Oaies.. hese 2 
DISPOSITION: : 
Strike terminated by mediation......... 3 
Strike terminated by mediation and 
matter referred to R.W.L.B. ........ 2 
Strike terminated by mediation and 
matter referred to N.W.L.B........... 1 
Controversy terminated by mediation, etc. 1 
Decision rendered in arbitration........ 1 
Agreement signed ):. oj \<'s bis oes ceeds. o/siviess 1 
Written statement terminating situation. 1 
Dispute lapsed or called off; no further 
Sebo) POGCUIRER HU. cAeE Se) Ble «ae 3 
Referred to Wartime Labour Relations 
CRs BRS PS Ne SR Soot | eal dia erie” 1 
Referred to Provincial authorities....... 2 
Disposition: pending iu. Bk Wes oreo denests 4 
RESULTS: 
In favour of employees......seesesesers 4 
We ta vOUur Ol CMDIOyelacct css cnsncqas oss 
Compromise or partially successful...... 2 
Indefinite or unterminated....../....... 
aT Ge ROE abe sie tine cle aie lt ah anda elas ae yi 
METHOD OF SETTLEMENT: 
Conciliation or mediation.....0......... 11 
Direct) negotiations: i) ..uk lawl. ee. es 3 
AF OIL EORLOUS 4. Satchel Sie MIO LiARS ~ « Bieiar e « 1 
AAI DISET A CIVEYACEIOD: one wigs « ois ole niaesine 1 
Investigation only® eed. Pe ae Ss wokek 1 
Seprelement: pendine’s. yk <pwicliysiee sja'slelese ete 3 


Brief summaries of a view of the cases of 
chief interest are given below:— 


Coal Miners, Stellarton, N.S.—On July, 29 
a strike of some 540 miners occurred at the 
Albion and McGregor collieries of the Acadia 
Coal Company, Stellarton, N.S. The strike 
involved the refusal of a rake driver, on 
instructions of the mine examiner, to ride the 
forward end of a rake on which a new horse 
had been placed. The acting mine manager 
countermanded the instructions of the mine 
examiner, and when the boy continued to 
refuse to ride forward on the rake, he was 
suspended for the day. The mine examiner 
then turned in his lamp. His place was taken 
by a Union Committeeman who held mine 
examiners’ papers, with the result that another 
dispute developed over the acceptance of the 
mine examiner’s position by a member of the 
Union Committee. The local Union of the 
United Mine Workers of America, with mem- 
bers of the District Executive and Interna- 
tional Board in attendance, demanded a public 
inquiry by the Mines Department of Nova 
Scotia under authority of the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act. This was refused while the 
men were on strike. Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Fredericton, N.B., 
who investigated the situation on behalf of the 
Department of Labour, informed union officials 
that the strike was a violation of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations and that the 
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only proper procedure was to resume work and 
have the dispute adjusted in accordance with 
the contract between the Union and the 
Company or the governing statutes. In spite 


of this the strike spread on August 1 to the 


Company’s No. 7 mine and Allan Shaft, so 
that about 1,150 miners were involved. In- 
structions were then issued by the President 
of District No. 26, United Mine Workers of 
America, that the men should return to work, 
and all mines resumed operation on August 3. 
Later an inquiry was conducted by the Deputy 
Minister of Mines for Nova Scotia into the 
alleged violation of the Provincial Coal Mines 
Regulation Act. As a result of the investiga- 
tion. the management agreed to make certain 
improvements in working conditions. 


Shipbuilding Workers, Prince Rupert, 
B.C.—On the evening of August 2 about 400 
employees of the Prince Rupert Dry Dock 
Company, members of the Boilermakers’ and 
Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada, staged a 
sit-down strike because 6 men engaged on 
welding, burning and plating refused to join 
their Organization. Mr. F. HE. Harrison, Western 
Representative of the Department of Labour, 
communicated with officers of the Shipyard 
General Workers’ Federation of British Colum- 
bia, pointing out that the Agreements between 
the Company and the various Unions repre- 
sented in the yard were on an open-shop 
basis, and had been approved by a vote of 
the members concerned. An officer of the 
Federation instructed the men to resume work 
and operations were restored to normal on 
August 4. 


Coke Oven Workers, Montreal, P.Q.—On 
August 2 the Department was advised of a 
threatened strike on the part of employees of 
the Montreal Coke and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Montreal, P.Q. The reason given was 
that the Regional War Labour Board for 
Quebec had rejected an application on behalf 
of. 47 coke oven workers for an increase in 
wages of 25 cents an hour. On August 3 the 
employees gave the officers of their local 
union, No. 19397 Gas Workers Union (A.F. of 
L.), a time limit of 24 hours in which to 
secure favourable action on their behalf. Mr. 
R. Trepanier, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Montreal, promptly arranged to have Union 
officers meet himself and Mr. C. Miron, Chief 
Conciliation Officer for Quebec, in the latter’s 
office. A conference with Company officials 
also took place. Among other things it was 
pointed out to the workers that there was a 
reserve of gas sufficient to serve Montreal and 
vicinity for only 36 hours, and that if.a strike 
should occur there would be great danger of 
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explosions through the infiltration of air into 
the gas pipes. It was arranged that the 
Regional War Labour Board would reconsider 
the wage demands of the workers during the 
following week. In view of the extreme heat 
encountered by the coke oven operators, the 
Company undertook not to oppose the applica- 
tion of the employees. In spite of these 
undertakings the workers involved went on 
strike on the afternoon of August 4, and 
Union officers were unable to persuade the men 
to resume their jobs. Messrs. Trepanier and 
Miron then attended a meeting of the strikers 
and induced them to resume work pending 
reconsideration of the case by the Regional 
War Labour Board. Work was resumed after 
a stoppage of two hours. The following week 
an increase of ten cents per hour for the coke 
oven workers was authorized by the Regional 
Board. 


Metal Products Workers, Oshawa, Ont.— 
Forty-seven malleable moulders employed by 
Fittings Limited, Oshawa, Ont., went on strike 
on August 1 because the Company would not 
increase certain guaranteed or “target” rates. 
Demands were also made for the removal of a 
foreman against whom a number of complaints 
had been made. The United Steelworkers of 
America had taken an appeal to the National 
War Labour Board from a decision rendered 
earlier by the Ontario War Labour Board in 
connection with the proposed wage increase, 
but all documents necessary to a hearing of 
the appeal had not been filed. Conferences 
with the parties were held by Mr. F. J. 
Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 


Toronto, as a result of which the Company’ 


agreed that the foreman in question would not 
be continued in charge of the same department, 
An undertaking was also reached that a study 
would be made in connection with any piece- 
work rates which appeared low, and that where 
the Company and Union investigators could 
not agree, an impartial arbitrator would review 
the situation. In order to expedite the appeal 
before the National War Labour Board the 
Company agreed to submit its statement in 
reply without delay. To make up for lost pro- 
duction, the strikers agreed to perform extra 
work over the week-end. 


Metal Products Workers, Sarnia, Ont.— 
About 324 employees of M. Mueller Limited, 
Sarnia, Ont., went on strike on August 16 in 
connection with the alleged delay by the 
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Company in dealing with various grievances 
and the lay-off of eight female employees who 
had considerably more seniority than some of 
the male employees who were retained. Mr. 
J. P. Nicol, Industrial. Relations Officer, To- 
ronto, was assigned’ to deal with the situation. 
The Company claimed that the male employ- 
ees were more capable than the female em- 
ployees dismissed, and that the work available 
was not suitable for female workers. After a 
thorough discussion of the matter, it was found 
possible to place two female employees in the 
turret lathe department and two in the polish- 
ing department. Four of the dismissed em- 
ployees were accordingly reinstated and re- 
imbursed for the time lost. Four junior male 
employees were transferred to other work. 
Most of the other grievances giving rise to the 
strike action had to do with piece-work rates. 
A contributing cause was that certain war con- 
tracts had been cancelled and that the wage 
rates established for domestic production 
orders were lower than the workers had form- 
erly enjoyed. The Management and the local 
committee of the United Automobile Workers 
of America agreed to study the piece-work 
rates and, if possible, to make a joint applica- 
tion to the Regional War Labour Board for 
certain revisions. 
stoppage of two days. 


Steelworkers, Trenton, N.S.—On August 
17, about 75 employees in the shell-forging 
and finishing departments of the Trenton Steel 
Company Limited, Trenton, N.S. went on 
strike over the refusal of one employee to 
become a member of Local No. 1231, United 
Steelworkers of America. The strike spread 
until 8302 employees were involved. Discussions 
with both Company and Union representatives 
were held by Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Fredericton, N.B. Later, the 
Union requested the Minister of Labour to 
have National Selective Service issue an order 
providing for the dismissal of the employee 
involved, but this was refused on the ground 
that it would be an improper procedure. At 
a meeting on August 20 the employees agreed 
to return to work pending a conference with 
Company representatives. When work had 
been resumed on August 21 the employee who 
had refused to join the Union voluntarily re- 
quested his release from the employ of the 
Company. He was at once placed by National 
Selective Service in other employment, 


Work was resumed after a- 
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Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


Summary of Decisions 


EPORTS have been received covering the 
following cases heard by the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1. Sum- 
maries of other recent decisions appeared in 
the Lasour Gazette, July, 1944, p. 862. 

The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918, between the 
several railway companies and certain of the 
railway organizations. It has power to deter- 
mine all differences arising between the rail- 
way companies and the members of any of the 
six railway brotherhoods “including the inter- 
pretation of wage schedules or agreements 
having due regard to the rights of the several 
classes of employees and of the railways 
respectively.” 

This agreement was supplemented by a 
Post-War Agreement continuing the Board’s 
functions entered into April 15, 1921. The text 
of the Post-War Agreement was published in 
the Board’s eighth triennial report, dated 
October 1, 1942, together with changes in the 
personnel of the Board and a tabular summary 
of the cases adjusted during the preceding 
three-year period. 

The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railways and six representatives of labour, 
one from each of -the following Railway 
Brotherhoods: The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors; the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen; the Order of Railroad Telegraph- 


ers; and the Brotherhood of Maintenance of, 


Way Employees and Railway Shop Labourers. 


Case No. 527—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. 


As outlined in the Joint Statement of Facts 
the employees concerned were ordered for extra 
freight from initial terminal to a point 108-2 
miles away, for 6 am., with instructions to 
return with train to be picked up at turnaround 
point. Train left initial terminal at 6.25 a.m. 
and arrived at turnaround terminal at 10.55 
am. There they were required to yard their 
train, turn engine and switch together the cars 
for the return trip. Track facilities made it 
possible to perform these tasks more or less con- 
eurrently. The return run was commenced at 
2.20 p.m. and arrived at the initial terminal at 
7.20 p.m. iand the crew was off duty at 8 p.m. 
Compensation was made on basis of a separate 
day in each direction plus 3 hours and 25 
minutes for switching and yard work at the 
turnaround terminal. 

The point in dispute arose from claims by the 
engineer and fireman for 20 minutes inspection 
time and 30 minutes preparatory time at the 
a oaghaaine terminal, in addition to the terminal 
time. 


In stating -their case the employees quoted 
portions of Article 7 of the schedule governing 
locomotive engineers and firemen. Clause U 
provides that “fireman or helpers will report 
at least 45 minutes before departure time of 
train and will’ sign appearance book. The first 
30 minutes of this time to be tor getting engine 
ready, and will be paid for as an arbitrary 
allowance.” It was asserted that the schedule 
governing locomotive engineers was identical 
with that for firemen. Clause E_ stipulates: 
“Winal terminal delay will be paid for at pro 
rata rates for the full delay at the end of the 
trip... . on the minute basis. Time shall 
be computed from the time engine reaches 
designated main track switch connecting with 
yard track .... Firemen or helpers will be 
allowed 20 minutes after arrival on shop track 
for inspection ete. at pro rata rates, aS an 
arbitrary allowance.” 

The Company, 1n its brief, quoted from Clause 
D of Article 7: “Initial terminal delay will be 


‘paid for the full delay on the minute basis, 


computed from time of leaving shop track until 
departure from outer switch. Such time to be 


used in making up a short day.” They also 
quoted Clause E (see above) and from the 
“Memorandum. of Interpretation”, Article 2: 


Question 4: “Is it permissible to pay as a con- 
tinuous trip turnaround runs of over 80 miles 
in any one direction?” The answer is “yes, 
providing trips in each direction do not exceed 
100 miles ... . Turnaround runs of 100 miles 
or over in each direction will be paid as separ- 
ate trips, the crews allowed inspection and pre- 
paratory time at turnaround point.” This would 
absorb any terminal delay time payable under 
Article 4 up to 50 minutes. Any time in excess 
of 50 minutes would be paid for on the minute 
basis in addition to preparatory and inspection 
TiNLe. ty .as nf 

While admitting that the foregoing referred 
specifically to passenger service, the Company 
held that a different basis could not be applied 
consistently to the freight service. 

Further evidence was given orally to the 
Board by representatives of both sides in the 
dispute. 

The Decision of the Board sustained the em- 
ployees to the following extent: “In this case 
the schedule rule provides for payment to the 
crew upon completion of run of an arbitrary 
allowance of 20 minutes inspection time and an 
arbitrary allowance of 30 minutes for prepar- 
atory time before commencing the return trip. 
The payment of these arbitrary allowances, 
however, absorbs the terminal delay time up 
to 50 minutes.” 


Case No. 528—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western lines), and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, The Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, The Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen. 

This case involved stated claims of two train 
crews and, in addition, the Board was asked to 
determine the course to be followed with all sub- 
sequent similar claims by engineers, firemen, 
conductors and trainmen. 

The dispute arose from a disagreement as to 
compensation for junction switching at a point 
where rail traffic was frequently transferred to 
water transport and vice versa, since the exten- 
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sion of the rail line some 12 years prior to 
the hearing of the case. The main point at 
issue was whether or not the station in question 
could properly be classed as “a junction point” 
under the schedules for engineers and firemen 
(Article 7) and that for conductors and train- 
men (Articles 1 and 2). 

The employees contended that the station was 
a junction point because “freight is loaded on 
barges there; sometimes a complete train, in- 
cluding the engine and caboose is moved by 
barge across the lake, thereby creating a junc- 
tion point. Based on this assumption, they 
claimed that road engineers and firemen should 
be paid for switching at the station in question 
as provided in Article 7 of the engineers’ and 
firemen’s schedule; in this instance, “..... at 
15 miles per hour at passenger rates, to be paid 
for at junction from time of arrival until 
departure of train.” In the matter of the con- 
ductors and trainmen reference was made to 
Articles 2 and 3 of the conductors and train- 
men’s schedules in part as follows: “Through 
freight rates on the basis of 124 miles per hour 
will be paid for all time occupied in switching 
at C.P.R. junction points and this time will be 
paid in addition to,pay for the trip... .” 

The company pointed out that “there has been 
no change in conditions or in the method of 
operation, nor has there been any departure 
from the method of payment for services per- 
formed at—”’ during the 12 years since the 
through rail service was inaugurated. The ques- 
tion had been raised on two occasions during 
that period, but the company had declined to 
consider it, on the ground that the station in 
question was not a C.P.R. junction point within 
the meaning of any of the wage schedules. It 
was asserted that representatives of the em- 
ployees had accepted this ruling in the earlier 
instances. Representatives of the railway and 
of the employees appeared before the Board and 
presented oral evidence. 


In its Decision the Board stated that in its 
opinion the station under review was not a junc- 
tion point and stated that the proposal made by 
letter by the General Manager of the company 
constituted a fair basis for the disposition of 
the dispute. 


Case No. 529—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. 


Claim of an engineer and fireman for continu- 
ous time on a run which was broken overnight, 
on the Company’s orders, due to existing 
weather conditions, severe snowstorms seeming 
certain to block the line. The employees were 
compensated on the basis of two separate trips. 


The employees based their claim on a portion 
of Article 31 Clause (c) of Engineers’ and Fire- 
men’s schedule as follows: “When engineers 
and firemen are tied up between terminals, they 
will be paid continuous time until engine arrives 
at arriving terminal’, and cited the Board’s 
jecrab in Case No. 519 L.G. April, 1944, p. 
489). 


The Railway Company in its brief quoted 
the same Article 31 Clause (c) at some length 
and placed emphasis on other portions of it: 
“When engineers are tied up between terminals 
on account of the line being blocked, they will 
be paid continuous time on lee engines. If the 
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engines are dead, they will be paid 100 miles 
for each 24 hours so held. Deadhead mi'eage 
and time for being so held will not be allowed 
in the same 24 hours.” The Company also 
declared that case No. 519 was not germane in 
this instance. 


Representatives of the parties appeared before 
the Board and presented additional evidence. 

The Board in its Decision sustained the con- 
tention of the employees. 


Case No. 539—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. 


The Joint Statement of Facts disclosed that 
an engineer and ureman were ordered <in freight 
service, to take train of 7 loads, 8 empties and 
caboose from the initial terminal to an objective 
terminal, approximately 110 miles west. On 
arrival at the latter terminal they were in- 
structed to set off the loads and empties on a 
specified track in the “westward yard” and to 
place the caboose in the track assigned to “east- 
ward cabooses”, located in the “east rip yard.” 
Total time on duty, 14 hours, 45 minutes. 

The disagreement resulted from the claim of - 
a fireman for 100 miles due to having been 
required to put the caboose away on eastward 
caboose siding after arrival at objective 
terminal. 

The employees based their contention on their 
interpretation of Article 7, Clause (f) of Loco- 
motive Firemen, Helpers’ and  Hostlers’ 
schedule. Except as provided in an earlier 
clause in the Article referred to “firemen or 
helpers on arrival at objective terminal, and 
after putting their train away, will be con- 
sidered released from duty. Should they be 
required to perform other work, such as yard 
switching on short runs out of terminals, they 
will be paid 100 miles for such service.” The 
putting away of the caboose in eastward 
caboose siding was considered to be “terminal 
switching.” 

The Railway contended that compensation 
should be made in accordance with the terms 
of Clause (e) of Article 7 which reads as 
follows: “Final terminal delay will be paid at 
pro rata rates for the full delay at the end of 
the trip ....on the minute basis. Time shal] 
be computed from the time the engine reaches 
designated main track switch connecting with 
the yard track . . . . time shall continue until 
engine is placed on designated shop track, or is 
turned over to hostler or inspector. No mileage 
will be paid for between said point and desig- 
nated shop track.” 

The Company maintained that the placing of 
the caboose in the caboose siding was in con- 
junction with yarding the train as ver the first 
sentence of Article 7, Clause (f) quoted above. 
Only 15 minutes elapsed from the time the 
train reached the objective terminal until the 
locomotive was delivered on the shop track. It 
was pointed out that “it has been the custom 
for incoming engine crews arriving with light 
trains, to put the caboose away .. .” and that 
the Company did not consider the placing of 
the caboose on the caboose siding constituted 
yard or terminal switching. 


Representatives of both parties presented 
additional evidence to the Board. 

The Board in its Decision sustained the con- 
tention of the employees. 
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Case No. 531—Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Western Lines) and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


The dispute arose over the application of 
Article 16 of Yardmen’s Schedule which reads 
as follows: “Yardmen in transfer service will 
be supplied with a caboose or other suitable 
car properly equipped.” 

According to the Joint Statement of Facts, 
yard crews stationed at are required 
to handle traffic between and —————__, 
a distance of three miles; also to perform all 
the switching at an industrial plant located at 
one of the terminals. 

The employees contended that the service per- 
formed by the yard crews at one of the 
terminals should properly be classified as trans- 
fer service within the meaning of the schedule 
quoted above. Two train crews were assigned to 
the territory and each crew, during the course 
of its tour of duty, was required to make two 
round trips between the initial and objective 
terminals. 

The Company maintained that “transfer ser- 
vice” within the meaning and intent of the 
Article above quoted “is confined to the move- 
ment of cars between designated points to which 
crews, either road or yard, are assigned... . 
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Yard crews, who, in the course of their switch- 
ing assignments, handle cars between points or 
groups of tracks within a terminal are not in 
transfer service.” 

The Company stressed the voint that a former 
general chairman of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, had some 14 years before, 
acknowledged a distinction between the two 
classes of service, that is transfer service, and 
what he designated as “extended yard runs” 
under which assignments required movements of 
a milé or more between two or more yards 
within a terminal. The Company claimed that 
the assignment in question was within. yard 
limits and that this was established 15 years 
before and continued without change during 
that time. It was asserted that because of a 
four per cent grade between the two points that 
the handling of a caboose was impractical, 
Because of the grade, movements in both direc- 
tions were made at slow speed and “yardmen 
are required to be on top of cars with brake 
clubs.” : 

Representatives of both parties submitted 
additional evidence to the Board. 

The Board in its Decision stated that it was 
of “the opinion that the circumstances in this 
case justify a caboose or other car properly 
equipped.” 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During August, 1944 


URING the month of August the number 
of strikes and lockouts in existence in 
Canada showed an increase of four as com- 
pared with the previous month, the number of 
workers involved and the time loss in man- 
working days being also higher. As compared 
with August, 1943, the figures show a sub- 
stantial decline in strike activity. There were 
25 strikes in existence during the month, in- 
volving 12,771 workers and causing a time loss 
of 121,343 man-working days, as compared 
with 21 strikes in July with 9,696 workers 
involved and a time loss of 25,968 days. In 
August, 1948, there were 50 strikes with 35,645 
workers involved and a time loss of 240,493 
days. 


Preliminary figures for the first eight months 
of 1944 show a total of 151 strikes, involving 
69.200 workers, with a time loss of 478,189 
man-working days. Comparative figures for 
the same pcriod last year show 287 strikes, 
with 149.977 workers involved and a. time 
loss of 822.045 davs. 


During the month under review two strikes, 
one of shipyard workers at Halifax and Dart- 
mouth N.S., and the other of street railway 
employees at Montreal, P.Q., were responsible 
for almost 54 per cent of the workers involved 
and about 87 per cent of the total time loss. 

Four strikes, involving 4,246 workers, were 
carried over from July and 21 commenced dur- 
ing August. Of these 25 strikes, all of which 
were terminated during the month, three were 
in favour of the workers, seven in favour of 
the employers, three were compromise settle- 
ments, one was partially successful and eleven 
were indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY TO AUGUST, 1948-1944 


Number of strikes Number of workers 
and lockouts involved Time loss 
— | | in man 
Date F Com- Com- working 
mencing In - mencing In days 
during existence during existence 
month month 
1944 
SPABUALY te OO, CRORE ER itt: 26T 26 8, 140t 8,140 23, 408 
patebriiary ilk Laie Sead alte eae ee if 19 8,740 8,785 39, 868 
SOATOn § chet tew chine EW. dees 11 13 1,635 1,680 3,080 
Ben td ager cia eat ofa veae te oO AL. «3 acs 10 10 14,923 14, 923 126, 608 
BONA oh hk Sars bec on DON i ee AAs iB inne acca ole 24 25 12,043 26, 043 128, 422 
ARR AGAIN wiahs «CL eile < wk ak Rae, LOA, wee ape 23 5,840 5,975 9,491 
BK Sih, cht gee AR MS ue. ER 20 21 9,354 9,696 25, 968 
METI ol kh A. oh a Shas OL mines Wats becuse tS 21 25 8,525 _ 12,771 121,343 
Cumulative total8............. 151 69, 200 478,189 
1943 
= TIE ig hag te Rialto de laa el ladle gti erp 33t 33 19, 860+ 19, 860 166,715 
MCUTUSTY i toa oes oe ee eee 27 31 2,611 5,239 24,301 
PATON st, os eke e ce eee Ta a wes tee 25 27 16, 688 16,993 30, 822 
LOE Rite Caplan ee oe beer ae yin he yA Les i 35 37 32, 292 32,496 103, 936 
DIR te hee Lis cat aT, 30 40 7,210 15,306 47,229 
DR ee recientes ee te eee toate ois 53 59 21,765 One 142,917 
ELS cana ey Ame it OR PS bcs Bn fi nid 33 39 14, 205 15,679 65, 632 
DPI etl a lal a a ae i’ IR ete ae 46 50 35, 346 35, 645 240, 493 
Cumulative totals.............. 287 149,977 822,045 





* Preliminary. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial con- 
dition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is seldom encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes 
and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department 
is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less 
than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment and the figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the prob- 
ability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of em- 
ployees or for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1944* 
a a ee Se ae eee ee) 


Number involved |Time loss 
Industry, occupation — ——] in manr- Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Frogress Prior to August, 1944 


MiInInc— 
Coal miners, 3 1,146 2,750 |Commenced July 29; against suspension of a 
Stellarton, N.S. boy and cancelling of mine examiner’s 
- order re safety regulations; terminated 
August 3; conciliation, provincial and re- 
turn of workers pending investigation; (boy 
reinstated) compromise. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Hat factory workers, 1 12 60 |Commenced July 28; failure of one worker to 
Guelph, Ont. pay union dues; terminated August 5; con- 


ciliation, provincial, and return of workers 
pending settlement; indefinite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1944*—Continued 
TE seller MB ath Aenea ea a a a Vis Wits ee aa ae a 


Number involved |Time loss 
Industry, occupation | in man- Particularst 
and locality ; Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


SSS) a a ma ad 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1944—Concluded 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 1 2,876 65,000 |Commenced July 27; for maintenance of mem- 
Halifax and Dartmouth, bership and check-off; terminated August 
N.S. 26; conciliation, federal, and return of work- 


ers pending reference to the Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia; indefinite. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 


UTILITIES— 
Other Local and Highway 
Transport— 
Taxicab drivers, — | (a) 212 1,400 |Commenced July 31; for increased starting 
Quebec, P:Q. rates; terminated August 7; conciliation, 
provincial, and return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1941 
MINING— 
Coal miners, - 1 54 54 |Commenced August 7; rumor that miners at 
Stellarton, N.S. another colliery were on strike; terminated 
August 7; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
Coal miners, 1 (b) 48 48 {Commenced August 21; protest against failure 
Glace Bay, N.S. of certain miners to report for work on 
Friday nights; terminated August 21; re- 
turn of workers; in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, 1 130 260 |Commenced August 21; against temporary 
River Hebert, N.S. lay-off of miners due to lack of work; ter- 
minated August 22; negotiations: in favour 
of employer. 
Coal miners, 1 51 255 {Commenced August 22; against suspension of 
Kaydee, Alta. two miners; terminated August 27; negotia- 
tions; in favour of workers. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— : 
Tire factory workers, 1 1,150 5,200 [Commenced August 2: for change in time 


standards; terminated August 7; concilia- 


Kitchener, Ont. 
tion, provincial; in favour of workers. 


Boots and Shoes ( Leather )— 


Shoe factory workers, 1 PERM 40 |\Commenced August 4; for increased piece 
Quebec, P.Q. rates; terminated August 8; negotiations 
and return of workers pending further in- 
vestigation and reference to RWLBf; in- 

definite. 

Metal Products— 

Foundry workers, 1 47 120 |Commenced August 1; for increased piece 
Oshawa, Ont. rates; terminated August 3; conciliation, 


federal and return of workers pending in- 
vestigation; indefinite 


Metal factory workers, 1 463 1,500 |Commenced August 2; for settlement of vari- 

~ Windsor, Ont. ous grievances; terminated August 5; con- 

ciliation, provincial; in favour of employer. 

Metal factory workers, 1 360 180 |Commenced August 11; for increased wages; 

Guelph, Ont. “ terminated August 11; return of workers 
pending decision of RWLB; indefinite. 

Foundry workers, 1 §2 52 |\Commenced August 15; for increased wages; 

Smith’s Falls, Ont. terminated August 15; negotiations and ref- 


erence to RWLB; compromise. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1944*—Concluded 


Number involved |Time loss 
Industry, occupation —_—_—_—_____———_| in man- Particularst 
and locality . |Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1944—Concluded 


MANUFACTURING—Con. ~ 
Metal Products—Con. 
Metal factory workers, 
Sarnia, Ont. seniority in reducing staff and adjustment 
of piece-work rates; terminated August 17; 
conciliation, federal, and return of workers 
pending investigation re wage rates; par- 


tially successful. 


302 600 |Commenced August 17; refusal of a worker 
to join union; terminated August 19; con- 
ciliation, federal; (worker resigned) in 
favour of workers. 


Steel mill workers, 1 
Trenton, N.S. 


Steel mill workers, 1 48 84 |Commenced August 21;. against increased 
Trenton, N.S. weight of axle billets; terminated August 22; 
negotiations and return of workers pending 

investigation; indefinite. 
Foundry workers, 2 815 1,890 |Commenced August 21; for payment for a 


week’s vacation taken arbitrarily; termin- 
ated August 28; return of workers pending 
reference to WL RBt (provincial); indefinite 


Sackville, N.B. 


Freight car factory i! 150 94 |Commenced August 30; protest against 
workers, disciplining a worker; terminated August 
Trenton, N.S. 30; return of workers; in favour of employer. 

Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 1 430 510 |Commenced August 2; against working with 


Prince Rupert, B.C. six non-union workers; terminated August 3; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 

360 800 |Commenced August 14; against demotion of 
eight charge hands; terminated August 15; 
conciliation, provincial, and return of wor k- 
ers pending settlement; indefinite. 


Shipyard workers, 1 
Vancouver, B.C 


~ 


324 575 |Commenced August 16; for observance of 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 


UtTmirizs— 
Electric Railway and Local 
Bus Lines— 
Street railway employees, 1 4,000 40,000 |Commenced August 3; for a union shop; ter- 
Montreal, P.Q. minated August 13; government assumed 


control and return of workers pending fur- 
ther negotiations; indefinite. 
Other Local and Highway 2 ¢ 


Trans port— 
Truck drivers, 1 10 25 |Commenced August 15; for a new agreement; 
Windsor, Ont. terminated August 17; conciliation, pro- 


vincial and return of workers pending nego- 
tiations; indefinite. 
Water Transport— 
Freight handlers, 1 167 334 |Commenced August 28; misunderstanding 
Port Arthur, Ont. ) with a foreman re disciplining a worker ; 
terminated August 29; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 
Electricity and Gas— 


Coke oven and gas plant 1 (d) 47 12 |Commenced August 4; for increased wages ; 
workers, terminated August 4; conciliation, federal, 
Montreal, PQ: and reference to RWLB; compromise. 


Roa DOL 30) ik DHE Deo ie) 0ek~~™C~C~*~ aC s”~”*~«~ Ee PEAT Pelee 


* Preliminary data, based, where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual report. 
+ In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
~~ RWLB—Regional War Labour Board; WLRB—Wartime Labour Relations Board: 
a f ‘ 65 indirectly affected; (b) 350 indirectly affected; (c) 403 indirectly affected; (d) 300 indirectly 
arected. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the March, 1944, issue in the review of 
“Strikes and Lockouts ‘in Canada and Other 
Countries”. The latter included a table sum- 
marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts since 1919 in the various coun- 
tries for which such figures are available. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the various 
countries concerned. é 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette pub- 
lishes statistics dealing with disputes involv- 
ing stoppages of work and gives some details 
of the more important ones. An order under 
the Defence Regulations, effective July 25, 
1940, provides for the settlement of disputes 
and the prevention of strikes and lockouts, 
as noted in the Lasour Gazerts, August, 1940, 
page 760. 

The number of work stoppages beginning in 
June, 1944, was 110 and 10 were still in pro- 
gress from the previous month, making a total 
of 120 during the month, in which 24,300 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
44000 working days was caused. 


Chinese Seamen 


Equality of treatment between British and 
Chinese seamen, established in a former agrec- 
ment of 1942, was reaffirmed in principle in 
agreements signed May 19, 1944, by repre- 
sentatives of Chinese seamen and British 
shipowners employing Chinese crews. 

The conditions of employment of Chinese 
seamen are substantially improved by the new 
agreement. Wages are to be increased on 
April 1, 1944, and the hours in the deck 
department at sea are limited to 56 a week 
with any excess to count as overtime. Over- 
time which is not compensated by equivalent 
time off in port will be paid at the rate of 
1s. 9d. per hour for carpenters and 1s. 6d. for 
other ratings. The only previous limitation 
had been that the owners undertook to con- 


Of the 110 disputes beginning in June, 22 
arose out of demands for increased wages, 41 
over other wage questions, 2 as to questions 
of working hours, 15 over questions respect- 
ing the employment of particular classes or 
persons and 30 over other questions. 


Australia 


The number of disputes recorded for 1943 
was 785, involving 288,028 workers, with a time 
loss of 990,151 working days. For 1942 cor- 
responding figures are 602 strikes, involving 
166,167 workers, with a time loss of 378,195 
working days. 

New Zealand 


The number of disputes recorded for 1943 
was 69, involving 10,935 workers, with a time 
loss of 15,003 working days. Comparative 
figures for 1942 are 65 strikes, involving 14.345 
workers, with a time loss of 51,189 working 
days. 

United States 


Preliminary figures for July, 1944, show 470 
strikes beginning in the month, in which 
145,000 workers were involved. The time loss 
for all disputes in progress during the month 
was 680,000 working days. For June corre- 
sponding figures are 500 strikes, invoiving 
155,000 workers, with a time loss of 680,000 
working days. 


on British Ships 


sult with the seamen’s representatives to 
see that the crew should not be required to 
work unreasonably long hours and, if such 
hours were worked, they should be paid at 
ls. 8d. for carpenters and Is. for others. 

Provision is made for a Joint Investigation 
Committee to settle disputes so that fewer 
“differences will be referred to the Chinese 
Diplomatic Representative in the United 
Kingdom and the Minister of War Transport. 
Each of these will nominate two members to 
form the committee which will inquire into 
any complaint made by the manager of a 
Seamen’s Reserve Pool or by a seaman regard- 
ing the carrying out of the agreements or the 
enforcement of the Pool rules. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 





Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazeTTE from month to month. it is not pos- 
sible because of limitation of space to include 
all agreements received. The agreements are 
in most cases signed by representatives of the 
employers and workers, but schedules of rates 
of wages, hours of labour and other conditions 
of employment drawn up and verbally agreed 
to by representatives of the employers and 
workers are also included. Verbally accepted 
agreements are so indicated. 
Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


THoROLD, ONTARIO.—BEAVER Woop Fisre Co. 
Lrp. AND THE Braver Co. Lrp. ANp INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PapeR MAKERS 
Locau 192 anp INTERNATIONAL BrotTHER- 
HOOD OF PuLP, SULPHITE AND Paper Miu 
Workers, Locau 228. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1944, 
to April 30, 1945, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Permanent employees 
on an hourly basis to maintain membership in 
their respective union; new employees must join 
the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. Overtime for 
day workers; time and one-half. Tour workers 
to work overtime at time and one half if such 
work is for Company convenience due to break- 
downs, extra work or other’ circumstances 
created by the Company; where such overtime 
is caused by sickness, accident, absenteeism, 
vacations and other circumstances not construed 
as Company convenience it will be worked at 
regular rates. All work on Sundays and four 
holidays, at time and one half. 

Hourly wage rates for some classes: wood 
room—sawman 72 cents, labourers 62 cents; 
grinder room—foremen 77 to 98 cents, grinder- 
men 72 cents, wood handlers 72 cents, screen 
operator 67 cents; lapping—wet machine opera- 
tor 65 cents, wet machine cleaner 64 cents; 
continuous beater—64 and 68 cents; board mill 
beaters—head beate:1men $1.04, others 64 to 79 
cents; board machine—shiit foreman $1.34, 
machine tenders $1.09, back tenders 89 cents, 
other machine hands 68 to 82 cents, others 64 to 
67 cents; news machine—machine tenders $1.42, 
back tenders $1.24, other machine hands 78 
cents to $1.01, oilers 69 cents; steam power— 
engineers 85 cents to $1.06, firemen 76 cents; 
electric power operators and maintenance 88 
cents; sizemen 80 cents; finishers (news) 69 to 


88 cents; shippers 69 and 72 cents; mechanical 
department—millwrights, pipefitters, bricklayers, 
blacksmiths, 88 cents, painters 76 cents; yard— 
checker 88 cents, others 62 to 69 cents; varnish 
makers 72 cents; sweepers 65 cents. 

Vacation: employees with at least one year’s 
continuous service, one week with pay; one 
extra day for every year’s service over 5 years 
to a maximum of two weeks with pay after 10 
years’ service. Provision is made for the settle- 
ment of grievances. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Toronto, ONrTARIO—Toronto GrapHic ARTS 
ASSOCIATION, THe Master PRINTERS AND 
BooKBINDERS ASSOCIATION OF TORONTO AND 
Tue INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN 
AND Assistants’ Union, Loca 10. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1944, 
to June 30, 1945, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

Hours: the basic work week is 44 hours, daily 
hours not to exceed 9. Night work is payable 
at 15 per cent higher than the day rate. Over- 
time is payable at time and one half for the 
first three hours and double time thereafter; 
double time for work on Sundays and eight legal 
holidays. Vacation: one week with pay each 
year for employees with at least one year’s ser- 
vice. Clauses regulating the number of press- 
men, assistants, apprentices on each type of 
press are included. 

This agreement is subject to the provisions of 
the basic agreement between the ‘above em- 
ployers’ association, the above printing press- 
men’s union and also the International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders Local 28, made June 29, 
1938, which provided for a joint standing com- 
mittee and, where necessary, for a conciliation 
board, which has the final decision on matters 
of wages and hours. This basic agreement stipu- 
lates a minimum rate of 75 cents per hour for 
skilled journeymen pressmen and bookbinders, 
and for the settlement of disputes. 


Toronto, Ontario—Toronto Dairy News- 
PAPER PUBLISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TypocraPHIcaL Union, Locat 91. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1944, 
to March 31, 1945. Only union members to be 
employed, if available. Others employed must 
apply to join the union. 

Hours: for day shift, 8 per day, 5 days, a 
40 hour week; for night shift, 74 per shift, 5 
nights, a 374 hour week. Overtime is payable 
at time and one half; work on Sundays and 
eight holidays, at double time. 

Weck le wage rates: for journeymen, $54 per 
week for day shifts, $55.50 for night shifts; 
apprentices from $16 during second year to $37 
during sixth year. 
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Vacation: two weeks with pay to employees 
with at least one year’s service. Provision is 
also made for apprentice regulation and for a 
joint standing committee for the settlement of 
disputes. 


Toronto, Onrario—Toronto Darty News- 
PAPER PUBLISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS’ UNION, 
Locau 21. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1944, 
to June 30, 1945. Only union members to be 
employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, for 5 days, a 40 hour 
week for day work; 74 per night, for 5 nights, 
a 373 hour week for night work. Overtime is 
payable at time and one half; work on Sundays 
and eight holidays, at double time. 

Weekly wage rates: for journeymen, $54 for 
day shift, $55.50 for night shift; apprentices 
from $15.50 during first year to $38.50 during 
sixth year. 

Vacation: two weeks with pay to employees 
with at least one year’s service. Provision is 
made for apprentice regulations and for the 
appointment of a joint standing committee for 
the settlement of disputes. 


Toronto, Ontario—Toronto DatLy News- 
PAPER PUBLISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
PpintING PRESSMAN’S AND ASSISTANTS 
Union, Loca No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1944, 
to May 31, 1945, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Only union members to 
be employed if available. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days, a 40 hour week for 
day work; 7% for night shift, 5 nights, a 373 
hour week for night work. Overtime is payable 
at time and one half; work on Sundays and 
eight holidays at double time. 

Weekly wage rates: for journeymen, $54 per 
week for day work and $55.50 for night work; 
for apprentices, from $15 during first year to 
$37 during sixth year. 

Vacation: two weeks with pay for employees 
with at least one year’s service. Provision is 
made for the regulation of apprenticeship, and 
for the setting up of a joint committee for the 
settlement of disputes. 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—ToORONTO DAILY NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, Locan 5 (MAILERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1944, 
to May 31, 1945. Only union members to be 
employed, if available; others employed must 
apply to join the union. 

Hours: for day work 8 per day, 5 days, a 
40-hour week; for night work, 7 hours per 
shift, 5 nights, a 35-hour week. Overtime is 
payable at time and one half; double time for 
work on Sundays and eight holidays. 

Weekly wage rates: for journeymen mailers 
$48.50 for both day and night work; for appren- 
tice mailers, from $16 during second year to 
$37 during sixth year. 

Vacation: two weeks with pay to employees 
with at least one year’s service. Provision is 
made for the regulation of apprenticeship and 
the settlement. of grievances. 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO—ToRONTO NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL PHOTO 
ENGRAVERS UNION, LOCAL 35. 

The agreement which came into effect June 

1, 1937, and was summarized in the LABOUR 

Gazerts, September, 1937, was extended to 
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April 30, 1945. From February 1, 1944, the 
basic wage. was increased to include the cost 
of living bonus, to $58 per week for day work 
(a 40-hour week), and $63 for night work, 
(a 37-hour week). 

Vacation: one week with. pay to employees 
with at least one year’s service. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


WINpDsoR, ONTARIO.—DOMINION. ForGE AND 
STAMPING Co. Lrp. AND INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Unitrep AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF 
America, Loca, 195. 


The agreement which came into effect May 
10, 1943, and was noted in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1943, p. 1699, was amended May 31, 
1944, to provide that the union be the sole 
collective bargaining agent. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.~—MAcDONALD BROTHERS 
AIRCRAFT LTD. AND INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF MACHINISTS, Loner 741. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 14, 
1944, to December 31, 1944. The company 
recognizes the shop committee of the union, 
as the bargaining agent for the union members. 
No discrimination or coercion by the company 
or the union against employees because of their 
union membership or non-membership. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week. Overtime 
is payable at time and one half; work on three 
holidays at double time. 

Hourly wage rates: journeymen—tool and die 
maker, pattern maker, 95 cents; machinist, elec- 


trician, fitter, sheet metal worker, welder, 
painter, moulder, etc. 90 cents; production 
worker, from 41 cents for beginners (women 


and boys) to 85 cents for highest class; truck, 
tractor and crane operators 65 cents; labourers, 
sweepers and material truckers 59 and 60 cents; 
miscellaneous light labour 47 and 50 cents; 
flight inspectors $1.05, other inspectors oe Ae 
95 cents, examiners 53 and 55 cents; apprentices 
(females and males under 21) 41 to 85 cents, 
male apprentices (over 21), 55 to 85 cents; 
maintenance—engineers 70 to 90 cents, oilers 
65 cents, millwrights, steamfitters, electricians, 
plumbers and riggers 90 cents, helpers 65 cents. 
Provision is made for seniority rights and the 
settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Shipbuilding 


SoreL, QUEBEC—MARINE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


AND THE Counctn oF METAL TRADES OF 
EMPLOYEES OF MarINeE Inpustrics Lp. 
(A.F. of L.) 


Agreement to be in effect from January 8, 
1944, to January 7, 1945, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. “Kmployees 
will not be subject to a special treatment due 
to their affiliation to a labour or trade union.” 
The Metal Trade Council of the employees of 
Marine Industries Ltd. are the sole collective 
bargaining agency for the employees. 

Hours will be fixed by the Company, but 
overtime at the rate of time and one half to 
be paid for all hours after 8 in any day; work 
on Sundays and six holidays, at double time. 
Work on night shifts, time and one eighth to 


be paid. 

Wages: the basic wage rates are those 
authorized by federal government Order in 
Council 629 (LABOUR GAZETTE, May, 1942 pp. 
558-561). A joint committee is provided for 


the settlement of disputes. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 


Transportation 
GREAT LAKES—-VaARious STrEaMsHiP Com- _ 
PANIES AND THE CANADIAN SEAMEN’S 
UNION. 


. Agreement to be in effect from June 30, 1944 
to August 1, 1945, and year to year subject 
to notice. The companies recognize the union 
as the sole collective bargaining agency for all 
unlicensed personnel. Preference in employ- 
ment to be given union members, but the actual 
selecting and hiring of seamen shall be at the 
discretion of the master and/or chief engineer 
of the vessel. 

Hours: a deckhand’s day to be 12 hours with 
2 hours off for meals; only necessary work may 
be done between 6 p.m. and 6 am. on any day 
and on Saturday afternoon, Sundays and holi- 
days. In laying up or fitting out, the hours not 
to exceed 9 hours per day, nor 6 days per 
week; if required to work on Sundays or holi- 
days for laying up or fitting out, overtime to 
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be paid in addition to the regular wage. Over- 
time is payable at 50 cents per hour. . 

Monthly wage rates, (retroactive to beginning 
of 1944 navigation season) including meals and 
sleeping accommodation; wheelsman $112.10, 
watchman or lookout or patrol $97.10, deckhand 
$89.60, oilers $112.10, firemen $107.10, coal 
passer $89.60, first cook (Canaller) $144.60, first 
cook (Upper Laker) $154.60, second cook $92.10, 
porter $80. If a member of the crew is required 
to do longshoremen’s work, he shall be paid 
the longshoremen’s rate (no less than 40 cents 
per hour) in addition to his regular wage. A 
war risk bonus is granted to each member of 
the crew while operating in war zones. 


Vacation: members of the crew with one 
season’s continuous service with one company 
shall after navigation season is over, receive 
one week’s vacation with pay. Transportation 
from and to their homes at the beginning and 
end of the season up to a distance of 500 miles 
is provided by the company. Provision is made 
for the settlement of disputes. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


1X Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 

provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship 
and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain 
district on all employers and employees in 
the trade or industry covered by the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is published 
and thirty days allowed for the filing of 
objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with 
or without changes as considered advisable 
by the Minister. The Order in Council may 
be amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning this legislation is given 
in the Lasour GazettE, January, 1943, page 86. 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legisla- 
tion have been noted in the Lasour Gazerrn 
monthly since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the Act. include 
the extension of two new agreements and the 
amendment of nineteen others, which are 
noted below. A request for the amendment 
of the building trades agreement at Montreal 
was published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
August 5; and a request for a new agreement 
for fur manufacturing (whclesale and retail) 
at Montreal was gazetted August 12; a request 
for amendment of the agreement for building 
trades at Sherbrooke was also gazetted August 


12; a request for amendment of the paper box 
industry (uncorrugated paper) agreement for 
the province was gazetted August 19; and a 
request for amendment of the agreement for 
men’s and boys’ clothing industry for the 
province was gazetted August 26. 

In addition Orders in Council were published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette during August 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain Joint committees, and others approving 
the levy of assessment on the parties, or 
amending previous Orders in Council in thig 
connection, by certain other parity committees. 


Mining, Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarrying 


BUILDING MATERIALS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

A new agreement for this industry is sum- 
marized below under “Manufacturing Non- 
Metallic Minerals, Chemicals”. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS, QUEBEC CITY. 

An Order in Council, dated August 1, and 
gazetted August 12, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this Industry (L.G., June, 1941, 
p. 703, Sept., 1943, p. 1253). La Boulangerie 
National Limitée is treated as a co-contracting 
party to the agreement. 


Bakers, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated August 1, and 
gazetted August 5, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., June, 1944, 
p. 753, and other issues as therein noted). 

Minimum weekly wages: oven men and dough 


men, $28.45; journeymen bakers and pastry 
cooks, $24.45; helpers, $2 1.45; apprentices, 
$15.45; supernumeraries doing the work of 


journeyman baker, 52 cents per hour; those 
working as helpers, 45 cents; salesmen, $21.45; 
inspectors, $28.45. Salesmen and_ inspectors 
working over six days a week: receive $6 over 
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minimum wage rate. Vacation: one week with 
pay for employees with one year’s continuous 
service, or, in smaller bakeries, one diay a week 
for thirteen weeks during summer months. 

This decree shall remain in effect to December 
31, 1944, and from year to year thereafter 
subject to notice. 

Another Order in Council, dated August 16, 
and gazetted August 26, amends the previous 
Orders in Council but does not affect the 
summary already given. | 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 
Fur. MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 
MONTREAL, 


An Order in Council, dated August 1, and 
gazetted August 5, amends the previous Orders 
in. Council for this industry (L.G., Sept., 1940, 
p. 971; Dec., 1941, p. 1572; Dec., 1942, p. 1490; 
Nov., 1943, p. 1529). 

Agreement to be in effect to May 1, 1945, or 

1946 if no notice given. 
- Hours: 40-hour week.. Overtime is payable at 
time and one-half. During the months of Sep- 
tember, October, November and December, a 
48-hour week may be worked at regular rates. 
Minimum weekly wages including cost-of-living 
bonus: cutters—Class A, $46, Class B, $40; 
operators—Class A, $35.60, Class B, $29.20, 
finisher—Class A, $33.20, Class B, $27.20; 
blocker—Class A, $29.20, Class B, $20.80; fe- 
male operator—Class A, $29.20, Class B, $22; 
female finisher—Class A, $26.80, Class B, $22; 
apprentices (male or female) from $8.40 per 
week during the first six months to $16.80 
during fifth six months; apprentices (cutters 
or trimmers) $28 during first six months to 
$33.20 during sixth six months. 


Fur Manvracturine INpustry (WHOLESALE) 
MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated August 16, and 
gazetted August 26, extends the term of the 
agreement (L.G., January, 1943, p. 87; Septem- 
ber, 1940, p. 970; May, 1944, p. 637, July, p. 
867, August, p. 1005) to October 1, 1944. 


Work GLove MANvuFACcTURING INDUSTRY, PROV- 
INCE OF QUEBEC 
An Order in Council, dated July 19, and 
gazetted August 5, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., June, 1943, 
‘p. 812; July, 1944, p. 867). The amendment 
does not affect the summary already given. 


(RETAIL) 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Men’s AND Boys’ CLorHine INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEO 


An Order in Council, dated August 16, and 
gazetted August 26, corrects the Order in Coun- 
ceil of July 19, for this industry (L.G., August, 
1944, p. 1005). This correction does not affect 
the summary already given. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


ParerR Box (CoRRUGATED PAPER) MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated July 19 and 
gazetted August 5, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., April, 1942, 
p. 483, Sept., p. 1097; Jan., 1943, p. 88, April, 
p. 490, Nov., p. 1529, Feb., 1944, p. 198) by 
adding band saw operator to wage schedule at 
40 cents for first six months, 45 cents thereafter. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS AND WAGE SCHEDULES 
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Paper Box (UNCORRUGATED PAPER) MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated August 16, and 
gazetted August 19, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., April, 1939, 
p. 528; Sept., p. 950; May, 1940, p. 496; Dec., 
p. 1310; April, 1941, p. 473; June, p. 704; Dec., 
p. 1572; Jan., 1943, p. 88, Dec., p. 1702). 

Vacation: one week with pay after one year’s 
service. 

Minimum average wage rates for female em- 
ployees including apprentices, 28 cents per hour 
in zone 1, 26 cents in zone 11; for male em- 
ployees including apprentices, 42 cents in zone 
1, and 40 cents in zone ll 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


SHEET METAL Propucts Manuracturine, Monr- 
REAL 


An Order in Council, dated August 1, and 
gazetted August 12, extends the term of this 
agreement (L.G., March, 19438, p. 340, Oct., p. 
1381; Jan., 1944, p. 70; April, p. 496; May, p. 
637) to August 31, 1944. 

Another Order in Council, dated August 16, 
and gazetted August 19, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between the Builders’ 
Exchange, Inc., and the Sheet Metal Workers 
International Association, local 116. Agreement 
to be in effect August 19, 1944, to August 18, 
1945 and year to year thereafter subject to 
notice. The agreement applies to the island of 
Montreal and a radius of fifteen miles. 

Hours: 9 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 48-hour 
week. Overtime is payable at time and one- 
hali, double time on Sundays and eight specified 
holidays. 

Hourly wage rates: journeymen sheet metal 
mechanics 89 cents; leading hand (in charge of 
four or more journeymen mechanics) and 
welders Class A, 97 cents; welders Class B, 87 
cents, Class C, 77 cents; production welders, 
from 57 cents in first six months to 72 cents in 
fourth six months; machinists 77 cents; tool- 
makers, 92 cents; painters, 85 cents; black- 
smiths, 87 cents; machine operators, 72 cents; 
assemblers and specialists, 77 cents; production 
workers, 57 cents, helpers, 52 cents; appren- 
tices and boys under 21 years start at 37 cents 
with an increase of 5 cents every six months; 
routine inspectors, truck drivers, store keepers, 
shipping and receiving, 57 cents; female workers, 
39 cents to 47 cents after six months. Employ- 
ees working on night shifts receive 5 cents an 
hour over above rates. 

One apprentice for each 2 journeymen. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc. 


PAINT INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 

An Order in Council dated August 16, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette August 
26, amends the previous Orders in Council for 
this industry (L.G., July, 1942, p. 856, Sept., 
p. 1097; Nov., 1943, p. 1530). The cost-of-living 
bonus is incorporated in the wage schedule 
making a general increase of 10 cents per hour 
for all classes excepting male employees under 
18 years in one department and apprentices 
under 20 years of age whose minimum rate is 
354 cents per hour. 


BumILpING MATERIALS INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated August 16 and 
gazetted August 26, makes obligatory the terms 
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of a new agreement between (1) certain owners 
and operators of granite quarries and granite 
cutting plants (2) certain owners of quarries 
of limestone, sandstone, artificial stone and all 
other kind of stone except granite and marble, 
(3) certain owners of marble and terrazzo 
plants, and La Fédération nationa] catholique 
des métiers du batiment et des matériaux de 
construction (The National Catholic Federation 
of Building and Building Materials Trades). 

The Order in Council to be in effect from 
August 26, 1944, to December 31, 1944, and 
year to year subject to notice. 


Granite Industry 


This part of the agreement covers all granite 
extracting, quarrying, crushing and_ finishing 
operations throughout the Province. Hours and 
overtime are similar to those summarized in the 
Labour GAZETTE, June, 1939, p. 628. 


_ Hourly wage rates: granite cutters, letterers 
and designers on composition, journeymen 
granite cutters on surfacing or sandblasting 
machines, 82 cents in the city of Quebec, the 
Island of Montreal, city of Sherbrooke, and 
city of Three Rivers, 72 cents in the rest of the 
province; surfacing machine operators, sand- 
blast operators, machine polishers and_ sta- 
tionary enginemen 61 cents; blacksmiths 67 
cents; hand polishers, quarry men, firemen and 
stationary enginemen’s assistants 51 cents, hoist 
and crane operators, gang saw operators 56 
cents; labourers and helpers 41 cents; appren- 
tices from 23 cents in first year to 56 cents in 
fourth year, watchmen $18.20 per week. 


Stone Industry 


This part of the agreement covers, throughout 
the province, all finishing operations in lime- 
stone, sand stone, artificial stone, cement blocks 
and any other stone with the exception of 
granite and marble. ‘ 

Hours: for stone cutters, apprentice stone 
cutters and artificial stone dressers, 8 per day, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week; for other 
trades 9 per day, 5 on Saturday, a 50-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-quarter. 

Hourly wage rates: stone cutters 72 cents, 
planermen 62 cents, carborundum. machine 
operators 52 cents, sawyermen (all kinds) and 
cranemen, 47 cents, stone turners 62 cents, 
helpers and labourers 42 cents, blacksmiths 67 
cents, artificial stone dressers 72 cents, ram- 
mers and moulders 52 cents, modellers 82 cents, 
helpers and labourers in artificial stone and 
cement blocks 42 cents, apprentice stone cutters 
from 22 cents in first year to 62 cents in fourth 
year; apprentice planermen 47 cents during 
first 9 months to 57 cents for second 9 months. 


Marble Industry 


This part of the agreement covers, throughout 
the province, all operations in the marble, 
terrazzo and tile industry or similar operations. 
Hours and overtime are similar to_those pub- 
lished in the Lasour GazeTTe, June, 1939, 
page 629. 

Hourly wage rates: marble cutters 62 cents; 
compressormen, saw setters, bed rubber end, 
hand polishers, boxers, 37 cents, helpers and 
labourers 32 cents, millwrights, sawyermen on 
gang saws, machine polishers (marble and 
terrazzo), cranemen, 42 cents and carborundum 
machine operators 52 cents, bed rubber face 
47 cents, terrazzo casters 57 cents, watchmen 
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$15.95 per week; apprentice marble cutters from 
22 cents in first year to 52 cents in fourth year. 
Apprentice carborundum machine operators 
from 37 cents in first 6 months to 47 cents in 
third 6 months. 


Construction: Building and Structures 


BuImLpING TRADES, SOREL. 


An Order in Council, dated August 16, and 
gazetted August 26, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Oct., 1938, 
p. 1172, Nov., p. 1299; Dec., 1940, p. 1311, Mar., 
1941, p. 334; June, 1942, p. 738, Sept., p. 1097; 
Feb., 1943, p. 220). 

Hourly wage rates: bricklayers, plasterers, 
masons and cement finishers 75 cents, carpenters- 
joiners 65 cents, setters of screens (wood or 
metal) frame-work, window, steel partitions 65 
cents, painters and paper hangers 60 cents, 
painters-sprinklers 75 cents, plumbers and pipe- 
mechanics—contractors (personal services) 75 
cents, journemen 65 cents, improvers, Ist 6 
months 50 cents, 2nd 6 months 60 cents; tin- 
smiths-roofers 65 cents; electricians—contractors 
(personal services) 75 cents, journeymen 65 
cents; steam stationary or portable enginemen 
80 cents, boiler firemen 60 cents, steam mixers 
operators 65 cents, steam crane operators, 70 
cents, electrical and gas crane operators 70 
cents, marble setters 60 cents, terrazzo layers 60 
cents, landscapers 45 cents, tile setters 60 cents, 
horse drivers 50 cents; ornamental iron workers 
—erectors 55 cents, helpers 40 cents; truck 
transport, general towing and transport 50 
cents, labourers (non-qualified workmen) 50 
cents, carpenters-joiners working for door and 
window-frame manufacturers 55 cents, painters 
in the employ of manufacturers of doors and 
window-frames 55 cents, labourers in the em- 
ploy of manufacturers of doors and window- 
frames, including yardmen, horse and_ truck 
drivers, deliverers and transport employees 50 


cents. 
Trade 


RETAIL STORES, CHICOUTIMI. 

An Order in Council, dated August 16, and 
gazetted August 19, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this trade (L.G., Oct., 1943, p. 
Leonel 

Minimum weekly wage rates: for men and 
women from $8.50 during first 6 months to 
$15.75 during fourth year; after four years’ 
experience, minimum for men is $21, for women 
$19, departmental manager and assistant man- 
agers—-men $36, women $23; managers—men 
$45. delivery boy with bicycle $7.50. 

Holidays (12 days) to be paid for. Vacation: 
one week with pay for employees with one year’s 
service, increasing with each year’s service to a 
maximum of 15 days’ vacation.- 


RETAIL STORES, QUEBEC. + 

An Order in Council dated August 1, and 
gazetted August 12, amends the Order in Coun- 
cil (L.G., August, 1944, p. 1007). 

Weekly wage rates: senior employees, 21 
years and over, $20.60; under 21 years $18.95; 
junior employees 21 years and over $12.60, 
under 21 years $9.47. ; 


Datzry EMPLOYERS, QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated August 16, and 
gazetted August 19, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., July, 1938, 
p. 799; July, 1939, p. 729, Aug., p. 862; Dec., 
1940. p. 1312; April, 1941, p. 473; Oct., 1943, 
p. 1381; Jan., 1944, p. 70). 


——— 
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Hours: No delivery of milk on Sunday 
between October 15 and April 15. Overtime is 
payable at time and one-quarter. 

Minimum weekly wages including cost-of- 
living bonus: foreman tester and foreman $30, 
testers (not foreman) $23, employee engaged 
in the fabrication $23, general employees, cate- 
gory A $23, category B $20, category C 25 cents 
per hour, shipper $23, salesmen $22.40, sales- 
men (ice cream) $25, delivery man’s helper $14, 
delivery man $23; artisan $22.40 to $28.40 
supernumerary employe 40 cents per hour. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one year’s 
continuous service. 


Service: Public Administration 


MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES, SHERBROOKE. 


An Order in Council, dated August 1, and 
gazetted August 12, makes obligatory the terms 
of an agreement between the Municipal Cor- 
poration of the city of Sherbrooke and Le 
Syndicat des employés Municipaux de la cité de 
Sherbrooke. Agreement to be in effect August 
12, 1944, to May 1, 1945, and year to year 
subject to notice. Agreement applies to perma- 
nent employees working in departments of roads, 
aqueducts, parks and hygiene. i 

Overtime is payable at time and one-quarter 
after eight-hour shift and time and one-half on 
Sundays. Nine holidays with pay, but if 
required to work on these holidays, time and 
one-quarter to be paid. 
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Hourly wage rates for some classes: labourers 
48 cents, specialized labourers 53 cents, boiler 
firemen 53 and 58 cents, firemen and operators 
in asphalt shops 53 cents, asphalt roller opera- 
tors 58 cents, ordinary steam roller operators 53 
cents, steam roller mechanic 53 cents, black- 
smiths 53 to 63 cents, garage chief mechanics 48 
to 73 cents, aqueduct foreman 58 to 784 cents, 
foremen of sewer services 58 to 68 cents, aque- 
duct meter and machinery workers 63 cents. 
Sick leave with pay for 3 days per year to 
employees with one year’s service; six days to 
employees with three years’ service. 


Service: Business and Personal 
BARBERS AND Rovuyn 
NORANDA., 


An Order in Council, dated July 19, and 
gazetted August 5, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., April, 1942, 
p. 484, July, p. 857, June, 1944, p. 754). The 
amendment does not affect the summary already 
given, 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, JOLIETTE. 


An Order in Council, dated August 16 and 
gazetted August 26 amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., January, 
1944, p. 70). 

Minimum weekly wage rates: barbers $22 
plus 50 per cent of receipts in excess of $30; 
hairdressers (female) $12. 


HAIRDRESSERS, AND 


Standard Provisions for Collective Agreements for Women 
Workers in United States 


ITH the assistance of women representa- 

tives from trade unions with large num- 
bers of women members, the Women’s Bureau 
of the United States has drawn up a number 
of standard provisions designed to protect the 
interests of women covered by collective 
agreements. The provisions relate to sex dis- 
crimination, equal pay, seniority, rest and 
lunch periods and maternity leave. They are 
published in a leaflet issued by the Bureau in 
March. 

A general clause rules out all discrimination 
based on sex or marital status. A second pro- 
vision stipulates that job classifications 
founded on sex are to be eliminated and a 
policy of the rate for the job adopted. This 
is to include identical starting rates for both 
sexes and the same increases. Another pro- 
vision declares that women are to be given 
seniority rights on the same basis as men and 
are entitled to the same rights of promotion 
and transfer to other departments. 

The clauses relating to rest and lunch 
periods call for a 30-minute lunch break after 
not more than five hours of work and two 10- 
minute rest pauses a day, during which workers 


may leave the workplace. No deductions from 
pay are to be permitted for rest or lunch 
breaks nor is the day to be lengthened because 
of them. 

A final provision declares that pregnancy is 
not a ground for dismissal. If a pregnant 
woman’s doctor certifies that her work is too 
dangerous or difficult for her, she is to be 
transferred to more suitable work. Women 
workers are to be entitled to maternity leave 
of six weeks before delivery and two months 
after, and may be granted additional leave 
up to a year if a doctor certifies that it is 
necessary. They will continue to accumulate 
seniority for the first 34 months’ absence and 
retain full seniority for a year from the date 
of leaving. If an employee wishes, she may 
be paid at the beginning of maternity leave 
for all unused sick leave and holidays with 
pay. A woman returning from maternity 
leave is to be assigned to her former job at 
the same rate of pay as she formerly received. 
If the job is no longer available or suitable, 
she is to be transferred to an equivalent job 
for which she is qualified. 


Canadian Vocational Training — 


ANADIAN Vocational Training. provides 
the following types of training :— 


(1) Pre-employment classes in vocational 
schools for men and women about to enter 
war industry ; . 


(2) Part-time classes, principally for the 
upgrading of persons already employed; 

(3) Training plant schools; 

(4) Special classes for foremen and super- 
visors; . 

(5) Training of enlisted men as tradesmen 
for the Army, Navy and R.C.AF.; 

(6) Rehabilitation training for persons dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces in the present 
war and referred for training by the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health; 


(7) Assistance to certain categories of 
university students whose services are needed 
in connection with the war effort. 


Canadian Vocational Training is carried’ on 
under agreements made by the Dominion 
Government with each province. The ad- 
ministration is decentralized with a Regional 
Director in each province. Training is given 
in technical schools, special training centres 
and in industrial plants. The provinces and 
municipalities supply the shop facilities of the 
technical schools to the Program free of 
charge. Provincial Governments also pay 
certain administrative costs and share with 
the Dominion in the cost of machinery and 
equipment purchases. All other costs are paid 
by the Dominion with funds from the War 
Appropriation. 

From its inception up to July 31, 1944, the 
gross enrolment under Canadian Vocational 
Training has been as follows:— 


Training. for, .AnGugtiy: scsi. e- aie 229,329 
Army ‘Tradesmen. she gece teiay 6). 43.155 
aye T PAGOSINGDS etc ome ce ane 8,259 


HOB i. 5 UTACCRDNC tages atin crit, 65,138 





Rehabilitation (discharged per- 
sons from the forces).......... 4,010 
Studentay i200 Mae betes: TPES) 
Potable Ae 22 Wee, Re Rat 355,264 


The gross enrolment in all types of classes 
on July 31, 1944, was 5,398 which constitutes 
the lowest figure during the operation of the 
program. Of this enrolment 2,713 were trades- 
men from the Army, Navy and Aiur Force. 
Very few full-time pre-employment classes 
for industry were carried on during the month. 
Out of the total of 139 plant schools that had 


been approved up to July 31, 1944, 27 were 
still operating, the others had all met their 
requirements and had suspended operations. 


| Regional Representation—Prince Edward 
Island 


To facilitate the increased efforts and needs 
for vocational training and in _ particular 
rehabilitation training, Dr. L. W. Shaw, re- 
cently appointed Director of Education, has 
also accepted the responsibility as Regional 
Director of Canadian Vocational Training for 
Prince Edward Island, with headquarters at 
Charlottetown. 

Rearrangement of accommodation at Prince 
of Wales College, Charlottetown, will provide 
for technical classroom requirements, and it 
is felt that additional trades training will have 
to be provided for, probably with more less 
temporary buildings being erected adjacent to 
the college. 

Apprenticeship Training 


Since January 1, 1944, when authority was 
given the Minister of Labour to enter into 
agreements for Apprenticeship Training with 
the provinces who had or would pass Ap- 
prenticeship Acts, seven provinces have 
entered into an agreement with the Dominion 
to provide the required Apprenticeship Train- 
ing. The Dominion allotment for the current 
fiscal year for this purpose is $250,000 with a 
maximum of $1,000,000 per year for each of 
the next nine years. The indications are that 
considerable activity will result in this field 
of training as a result of the Dominion’s 
undertaking. The agreements cover the broad 
policies to be administered by the provinces. 


Training of Coal Miners 


Recently inaugurated plans for the training 
of coal miners in the.Cape Breton area have 
grown in favour until now four plant schools 
are actively in operation. 


Supervisory Training 


The Supervisory or Foremanship Training 
Program of the department continues to grow 
in favour. Recently the Department of Na- 
tional Defence, Army Headquarters, Ottawa, 
adapted Job Instructor, Job Relations and 
Job Methods Training to their requirements. 
More than 300 Army Headquarters staff have 
received this training to date and plans are 
now underway to inaugurate this training in 
an ever widening program. 
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TABLE 1—INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, WITH 
TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1944 TO JULY 31, 1944 


(Subject to Revision) 


NvUMBERS IN TRAINING PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 


From From 
Apri! 1/44 | At First | Enrolled At End April 1/44 
to 








































































































of July in July of July to 
July 21/44 July 31/44 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
Pre-employment Classes {Men)...............+- 1, 665 425 173 300 1, 060 
WOMEN jana nih eie & ape ane 749 130 149 201 486 
Part-time Classes (1) Men... cecaucgenstotetieon 1,084 313 26 ATU [Al a a On | ps ED ot B 
WiOMen fd es <2. 169 18 28 2's | echoy MeN cll cuore. ceeretote eee 
hotell aha tee teteme: asta icons 3, 667 §86 376 678 1,546 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Pre-employment Classes (ics PRE SLL.* cae Perea 26 5 |: 6 10 16 
WWOMIECDS;.5.6 ctibacs 6 9)0:0's LOG fie UERe 9 sizine.6 70 GG leiseemeee Reker isis ead ees 
MDG tial o.sebetatro Sikethats eters erchaaterevrotrs 96 5 76 76 16 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Pre-employment Classes {Men...............-. 45 26 2 14 29 
Womens: ote das )etous 2 Do lahe Le as ooh lsat ae he 2 
BOO A Tee cis Ace ake a ecaculee sss sree eas 47 28 2 14 31 
QUEBEC 
Pre-employment Classes ie Ly iveee riveree ncronmenctoneye 688 150 54 69 413 
WGIMETs 3.0 dala «2 arse: LQ A ee hte IPO eer cr eee ee lil 
Part-time Classes (1) on AG. Ba Regent tere SBy [kc paemeibecie 18 1 ial \euestssa-arvic SrtNGH Eger eee RCV 
\iCGaeaTES ler, feats BENG | > . enemies 3 ci samira hal ba wedge” ON Ie eps ani el PRA eo aoe ceo AO DiI 
Me OGal isc aeecetie ea a Se a eee 885 150 99 86 524 
ONTARIO 
Pre-employment Classes {Men...............+. 659 191 88 206 417 
GIMENL S.ierstavenceree 499 98 60 123 330 
Part-time Classes (1) IMientee One Shs ccceee 653 DOSE arses bet 17 Wee evcreee loom e eee 
WOIMENE es aerrentriereret. 159 18 28 ey fed ee MSR EH ace ERASE 
Sorat Leet IS RAE a Sogo nen Aes Ri aie 1,970 532 176 373 747 
MANITOBA 
Pre-employment Classes {Men................. 61 2 2 2 67 
VVWOMICN } ixe/k septs sass 8 DE tie SNP Rs Ws IAB bi cle ciaja- corel hn aevieust er Hraries sons haven sweden seal aberan ete | Panawers shale te Mea are 
Part-time Classes (1) MOR fa hited oberon tonnes LR GAL abe Lita mtersloey TREY Sha Ur [home | | Ope occa rolebayetenas ey eyaete 
Vi IaT CMMs Ms: 5 ats 2o | oe ee ee Rol A CRM ts coattee Ih bore atm ceed a suei| | gia onan ar ston Svahavore'|baneverererabareetch ote fuealororemin'tieta Cte 
orl ane Ae os OCya DRED ORES 78 2 2 2 67 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Pre-employment Classes {Men................. 33 4 4 4 27 
OMEN Cer doe ges co ij dl lie Rayan seater ear || Eiken cee er 4 
Part-time Classes (1) HY Rosser See eel WT Ra] | Care irony (ec Miia dein] beers ee CPIM RE ROT Ohta dic coo. de Shoe 
BOI y aT EST icra cote ene resect eT rcp Nose ere age LE vim mpm 798. 0s cate oa egiarcia ayosmiavaraiaca) e/steNnteve le coneisb aie | iMiniatonat sia eaNal 
FINO Gall rar deka Eat het oatene porate apes Peres 40 5 4 4 31 
ALBERTA 
Pre-employment Classes {Men.............+6+. 93 26 5 17 50 
WoOmenere soar cos cre VOR Wee Somers cece (etiodve 4h hin acral aareteys.a #51 19 
Part-time Classes (1) Mien. cette. neta. 75 , 38 1 BS: lcsesvennerervaseNe Petes Mae hak. 
WG TVG ML oop ese se ses ca ott c cs are cat aieoetic Ves Bem rc aie. oo URI ah Seventy, i's uatixts [rence shthar otela ek atncf haf excnadsbolarad faleeOr MAES oi: she Daal @ 6 
TROtAL. ss 4: RMR Leet sens eo oss 187 64 6 55 69 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Pre-employment Classes {Men................. 60 21 12 15 41 
WOMENS aoe sye ie care ee 38 29 1 12 20 
Part-time Classes (1) IMienee scandal ce oes 256 50 7 7 Ol ese ee Ue cee re 
WOMEN. «24-Wetnvn's ts 14 0Tah (Es pS a Ce SA Meo Awe ceemert Recent eA tek Al cc, hai Rts he 
4 Woy i: Serer en ee OI ee 364 100 20 68 61 





(1) Trainees in Part-time Classes consist largely of employed persons who are being given training at the request of employers 
in war production, who wish to up-grade their employees. ’ 

(2) Includes those graduates, who, though actually placed prior to July 31, 1944, were not so reported until after J uly 1, 
1944. 
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TABLE 2—TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1944, WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1944 


(Subject to Revision) 






































NuMBER IN TRAINING ComPLeTeD TRAINING 
oe From From 
April 1/44 | At First Enrolled At End April 1/44 In 
to of July in July of July to July } 
July 31/44 July 31/44 . 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
BC AEC Nana Wise bee ok Ae eh Nc ae 5,343 859 30 159 4,751 695 
FAT ITV | CLABGERRMY Bis, clo, taste Seeerora cia stein wrhe ieee Aare B14 1, 946 703 1, 943 2,989 631 ‘ 
IN SV. Classesiees Sih oehiatiee since Sa e ING ie ah 1,503 611 217 611 826 199 
Gh Boy eh WSR HC Ou WAN IRIS G53 RU 12,057 3,416 950 DAS 8, 566 1,525 @ 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Ads COURSROR Ns vie ol ORUE wand Wie Fotis Apes Matt betes we TOM UMN ccond sate delat wera aint le ay cs SU: nN nena ee | 
HAT © 1BSBES aie ane ees meee ike cca teeta ara oe 208 76 33 85 114 21 
Navy Classes shia el oe ee a 33 25 1 26 Shane eae cree 
URS talolarbied Gave hve serh iaeetneeR IN 241 101 34 111 119 21 9 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
RCV IOI SRR OR 2 pice Ab A, fs ahi on MEM Sra ae 167 BO. ea ee ar eae Wed Dealt ite se 156 30 
3S Mowhigl Oy ENT tec ey Ura a Ag Anu sian aM tat RP 517 231 100 235 265 89 
INAV Y RO IGBRCG ic voles hiera sla slocaipee are were Raia eleip gio Se AC aE teres wo R Rae eac a Goncl oe PME cotiet ene ee UE Sees et AO i By Oe ee 
ROCA etn iebshiaci ce akin Sottero 684 261 100 235 421 119 
QUEBEC ‘ 
RU OLASE Classen te Mas lis Miike in ah Cpe tha nd 361 Leal beat eae rnacaruenbig| baceeley gem 332 48 
Arm yiClasmeme 5:2 ei MIL ee ees ee ei ee 488 236 31 227 242 35 
Navy Classes tie er cane alan ce ae Poe aor 85 25 9 18 16s) SAG ae 
Gta eee ts vase: Gai ice steer 934 309 40 245 590 83 
ONTARIO 
RO aA Te Classen ionc8 «ues hela wee cle dees dene 2,448 464 30 114 Dulos 362 
ATION: CIBEGORTR Ne tak cole ei secs tec obra caverns 1, 892 616 297 643 1,199 256 
INavivi Classen iyi tna a ee Katte tate 1,301 558 202 561 729 199 
BES: Wi ged Si ac MCP OI as 5, 641 1,638 529 1,318 4,081 817 
MANITOBA 
Bt as CRARROR , CAM cael wc Mc tales belo DDE) | eee a ee oO, Tus ead sais Deve Nia Oe RR ATS SOR es x, 
Arn Clasgesii tt. cae sen ene ae one ee 177 Sul aeenae ees 25 150 6 
PY By SiC LARGER es. iecnss less Megat Ie 8 24 o:aig bn 5 vagrs Ralinse eis Sa odes ho & GU SED alee eek aE geal mana: | an Ee me 
Total eiaee ater eiie ts cls Saas 731 Gl aici emeas 25 623 6 
SASKATCHEWAN 
ECLA: Clamgems. Jace s fomneiiis bana daw «ae uses 582 GD Ns eanarayc ete 22 536 40 
Army Claassen 2000) scien en Lo ee 583 303 52 264 319 91 
INAV YC lapaee ii, igs dt RMUORrk ale arialtis sie niele «oa: ROE Soins Wed octets cee code diane ear kd bs hl oe ee eo 
DGtall ier aan ee eee Tk cn as 1, 165 368 52 286 855 131 
ALBERTA 
MOcAsh (OC lasseaiy, Mec emma as ee em ale ke 4% 507 SY (n| ARE Pusat rae og (K Belen eh oo. ti 471 148 
Army i@ lasses rier es ei rn os Seema ta 477 151 106 194 226 63 
NavyC lasses se iek cic ie ose here ouaeton pe ete Gel Pmcunceniennet il fore ieee ener aR RCRA RIE Oil ee creme 
ROU ieee tee sc OU e ae eee ae 1,039 308 106 194 752 211 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
RCA EC lasses. cate caaes cc aetavehcestine sitie @ 724 Oa Pease dele: 23 630 67 
Army Classeg ur crassa seta. sons ee 869 302 84 270 474 70 
Navy/ Classes ct oo). sien hah, soaetanu el. 4 29 3 5 6 Sune Tn Meee ie Pare oe 
PERE alti tre ce potcints sue corm nee ireien 1,622 400 89 299 1,125 137 
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TABLE 3—TRAINING IN INDUSTRY DURING MONTH OF JULY, 1944, WITH TOTALS FROM 
APRIL 1, 1944, TO JULY 31, 1944 


(Subject to Revision) 


CoMPLETED TRANSFERRED TO 
TRAINING PRODUCTION BEFORE 
TRAINING COMPLETED 















































From From From 
‘ April 1/44 At Enrolled At April 1/44 April 1/44 
to First of in End of to to 
July 31/44) July July July |July 31/44 July 31/44 
DOMINION SUMMARY 

Plant OCHOOIS S.cyais selec sites Men 1,788 333 374 363 1, 226 7 

: Women Pat (Ns) 454 418 529 1,890 36 

Part-time Classes........... Men 985 63 134 140 820 3 
Women DBO Neeearai ame truck ween: [a mete ws PAs N al ease ace aL) Pash Sot arn his earth bl 

(OtAee e osc creer: 5, 736 850 926 Me Oa2 4,186 46 

NOVA SCOTIA 

Plant Schools...... 2.4 «i063 Ten 84 32 10 26 46 4 
WG TTL CTE FE LOR Freee [Lee eRe tne hao a Race eh cia c apantabaremecmiies E&cahe Pav ines ar retaves flat elomaiains ieia le le tottsde stupa ta: aille Wialiskwie’a lafale 

Part-time Classes........... Men 22 OTE Rta eee Sie 9 10 3 
: A 80) 1 SVEI EY al Pawnee Me | Seay errant WM UTR UR AAl ooo Ry oh OCU MRM Ce A a a Rs aareenei al inbenc Sere cre loagy tea HIRE Kc 

Motaleies. tac caeeers eke: 106 44 10 35 56 th 

NEW BRUNSWICK 
Plant Schools............05. (Won Taal aus aS Gatate eto A RRS. i St Saas sina ie Pete natal dO acl cris taal (2 ae Aa 
Women AOE Meee cehe [hoes caaaecocd ees [OA Re es O73 DE UE i Pa | Seer ete Ml be LS 
AWay re eh etek a SAREE IS AES UAL ik pain. al eae Ape en metas COMA Sa llGe eRe U ARCOM | vee, taeda Wm Bt Ae 
QUEBEC 

lant SCHOO ss .c% 5s «er alos Men 959 148 172 130 707 3 
Women 954 248 143 254 1 AG, Gan | eee Is (PASS ORS caret | Nitin es ee Tis 
Part-time Classes........... Men..... 393 20 40 20 SOON ete Fa Or eee es baat eythle 
Women SOE ae [retake h cuceceavete Pe arene aie et BHP tis enak [ometutecte nelle 

ro AAR a Sandee 9 2,341 | 416 355 404| 1,665 3 

ONTARIO 

Plant Schoolsyscsss sto shsis's Men 738 153 192 207 AG TED DMNA HD Z | ey RE HSS ee a tee 

Women 1,645 206 275 275 1, 284 2 
Part-time Classes........... Men 517 34 94 111 SOs ee Mel Spare: ee ae en 
Women OATS | Risks Deseeaenenel (ako Recah al Sean ote ree OSEAN EGP Mumia t Cbonate Shien 8 

Motels sje sete etvsilc cts BALLS 393 561 593 2,354 2 

MANITOBA * 

IPIANL PCHOOIS.- «<0. +1 --ie Merete eee eects 5 Lords eactsss iets fis io eta betaveaicse Pious anata ctele stapinssvern falas arere rages ereraccualenel fein ateiskens ate 

Women (LAA aici Beneet ae cl ee Sei IRR Resear 33 18 

Total n ak ena piers castrate GG ee Ne eee en cf stoi skh ceaate 33 18 

ALBERTA 

Plant Schools..............- (wee PUN ale bee ce Seah (ya Sets SUM ss cn aS 17 16 
; Ai ey casi) sa] ocala IRIS ea (ly as lond RE HNL tN) aa Ae eed lear Ri log oer PG oN eScP ie ht Wc 

Totalistsc ites feet s oaee Ads We Sree. Bats ebimre hare, [ar ersicterele sles 17 16 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Plant Schools.............+. Beers Ae eee eee ee ee rca Recs te ure cate beag rene ss Gas oa dae iene iene ad vey 5 
TVET Fo cg oo Pe sere btac ate ais Camas as Pel SAL do GEAR BE Moet a RAG teons eta) PR es iog natal Pale eediatoe = 
Part-time Classes........... Men..... LS | es oe RE es Oe JP VAL Ne Bante es eae ses Ut toes oh ete 6 
bint 2 an SOS Se ONS hy ome eS rN tebe el eee eee oe 
LOLA eee ae tosis siese. sits 59s beers A Fd Bh ea Beek ater ce Ee TORO rene) (uso wee tte BEAR fey 
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CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


TABLE 4—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 
FROM APRIL 1, 1944 TO JULY 31, 1944 


(Subject to Revision) 














































































NUMBERS IN TRAINING PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 
TE SE NE SE aries rane ea Te 
From From 
— April 1/44 | At First Enrolled April 1/44 @) In 
to of July in July to July 
July 31/44 July 31/44 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
IniSchoolsaepen oh. sees esta Seles a 1,140 531 135 365 82 
Women 313 185 46 51 16 
Iielndustryenewa cee kies eee eer e ae 302 160 2 48 12 
Women 13 : 7 2 PN Bec I ay otek M J 
APOtAISS AR Gee meet 5c. staph Dan ae 1, 768 883 265 466 110 
NOVA SCOTIA 
nESCHOOIS Nae co: see cise leas jiteadleiesees Men 17 3 4 9 1 
WOmnOD | 620s kde os | ok aie A ii Oa | 2 glee tL a) eee 
Invlndustiy cheer civosk cNetisisis en 2 Pa PRS Ce ee SMO WA ed alii 5 Ielntcch gene vel: 
Women of... bs et ala dota ce ae 7 AE vc cae at ee 
VOtal ake cu uiaeieeten sete on tale 19 5 4 9 1 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
ATS CHOGIS AM 8" as iaett taeda tetss Men 34 20 ai 3 1 
Women SR OTL ie ty |.) SRS W sara ae aie seme 2 See 
BAU DGUSUEYH. say deste and Roan ees Men 5 3 1 i i 
Wrogrreny 0p vtcisie base i st aa tecte eats in ae ae gl bla 
Ro talicuthevieecn caonsecs sate Walia ae 40 23 9 4 2 
QUEBEC 
IncSchoolssaxer. 2: ae eaten saree ce Men 215 g4 18 72 16 
Women 69 42 15 8 2 
Ming has bry ae osc stoke clvalereiis titieke al en 41 20 18 6 2 
Women 2 Dy WN gebie i. PRR" aM DROS ths) 4s RN 
PRODI SAR ns Me ee eie eo ci ae ate 327 158 51 86 20 
ONTARIO 
Ln Schools andes de ese eke ee Men 203 79 37 73 Th) 
Women 48 29 4 12 5 
HIT GUSt Vee eiaees (ie ties ara owe tates ails Men 90 46 19 15 3 
Women 4 Qh cl peered ae OF | eee eee 
Woy) ay Merete et Se ee, ee 345 156 60 102 19 
MANITOBA 
PM SCHOO keen maids cco eit coh ae nays Men 139 64 15 48 i 
Women 55 36 3 7 1 
on dus thie. )iio 0 dra casas yoemeces Men 4] 25 9 8 4 
Women » 1 1 el ear ern ORF RN ee! 4d. ed ease Sw 
BEGG NAR Sela Penne Salle ate 0 25 Wee a) ot 237 126 28 63 12 
SASKATCHEWAN 
In Schoolsstyeasics spe ee ema eieG Men 96 42 10 48 10 
Women 22 12 1 11 4 
IncIndustrya wesc tea eee 54 enews 25 16 5 4 1 
WOOD cube wiacscsund bicrasiases apical Racal area MRM ee a aie ee eee ant a me 
PR otallic Sapam a ag Pe Mate 143 70 16 63 15 
ALBERTA re 
In Schools. crtceutertoh erties Men DAVY 94 15 96 35 
Women 60 30 9 a 2 
Tac ingustrycn.s cand eee Be isc en 40 27 9 db aplettern ae) 
Women 3) | EeeN re aes 5 Raper arn em PME I BERD VOI ERS “it 
OCG) set eh 5 ies Aree LI ON cee Re, 315 157 33 110 37 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ln Schools. ence eee Men 224 135 29 16 1 
Women 58 uh 13 6 2 
dak in hustry. ater cere aise petty eee en 58 21 21 it 1 
Women 2 1 i | RUPEES itera tae ee te ee pected 
AL alll ence Rensecepeyrmeraraec tested Siowersu nines 342 188 64 29 4 








() Includes graduates from previous month’s classes who were not reported placed until after July 1, 1944. 


Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Statistical Analysis of Insurance Operations During July—Interest on 


Fund Covers Benefit Paid 


aM TOTAL of 3,106 persons applied for un- 
employment insurance benefit in Canada 
during July. This is almost identical with the 
number of claims filed during June (3,226) 
but is well above the 1,087 filed during July 
of last year. All the provinces showed a slight 
increase over June except Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia and Alberta, all of which 
showed a decrease. 

The number of persons who signed the live 
unemployment register during the last six 
working days of July (4,488) was slightly 
less than the number who signed during the 
corresponding period of June (4,707). Thus, 
during the month of July, the number on bene- 
fit and claiming benefit declined more rapidly 
than did the number of claimants. This is 
further illustrated in Table 5, where the 
number of persons who were paid benefit 
during the month is seen to be 4,753 whereas 
during June those receiving benefit numbered 
7,983. 

During July, 3,650 claims were forwarded 
to insurance officers for consideration and 
3,233 were considered entitled to benefit. In 
handling these figures it is well to remember 
that filing claims at local offices and forward- 
ing them to insurance offices is a continuous 
process. The taking of monthly totals at each 
stage for statistical purposes is, then, a purely 
arbitrary device. For this reason both the 
total of claims received at insurance offices 
and of claims allowed, contain some claims 
that were received at local offices earlier than 
the beginning of the current month and some 
of these claims, as well as some received in 
the month being considered, were pending 
at the end of the month reviewed. 

The number of persons paid benefit during 
July was 4,753 compared with 7,983 in June 
and 1,868 in July 1948. These persons were 
paid a total of $135,256 for 71,035 compensated 
unemployed days in July; $247,891 for 128,922 
days in June; and $45,581 for 25,166 days in 
July 1943. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from Local Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that as at August 31, 1944, 2,669,931 employees 
had paid contributions to the fund since April 


1, 1944, an increase of 127,048 since July 31, 
1944 and 466,175 since the commencement of 
‘the current fiscal year. 


As at August 31, 1944, 136,958 employers 
were registered as having insurable employees, 
an increase of 1,148 from July 31, 1944. 
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Registrations as at August 31, 
regions follow: 


1944, by 


TABLE 1—REGISTRATIONS AS AT AUGUST 31, 1944 


Employers Insured 

Region Registered Persons 
(Live File) Registered 

Wari TIMMS ine sw eal 11,214 187,960 

COIVEIOE A ah = as atts ee 37,890 _ 811,518 

Oat BELO: canes ores 50,731 1,072,002 

UD etsb eave Btn key ogee Meese 24,483 355,565 

Peciviiets aye oes ae 12,640 242,886 

Total for Canada .. 136,958 2,669,931 


Taste 2—Number of Persons Filing Claims 
for Unemployment Insurance Benefit in Local 
Offices, February, 1942, to July, 1944. 


Rebrivary, 194209 2a. warn unk 663 
March lod 12k. Jas Wet Sema 4,124 
Orie LOA as tee Metta Yee anew act 2,925 
May Poa? bree ai tare. eee sat ns 2,799 
A Bre ey ke Co ieee We eee eee ere 4,629 
eRe AI ras hl outbid ota cance 2,668 
August, 1942 0.0... ...0 5.65 1,855 
September, 1042 .:......00..- 1,118 
October. iQe2 oe eee ees 1,058 
November, 10424. #2 Sieer cen 1,748 
December” 1942 >)... 2 220 6. eee Sood 
Samilaiy po hO4S pct sess aly s is aie 4 4,637 
FG Oral yj Loois dec «bos 4,822 
RE iy gc el oa tp 5,046 
OA Eide 1 OSt e e e otto eats Soe gtctags 3,953: 
NIAV a. eds s)he a ieberee aula. 2,027 
ier O45 err vateaael ts Sasa oe WTi2 
by of 19433 ares) lwe loveless ae 1,087 
Arcuet,. LO4S tests <. +. Mane 1,370 
September, 1943 ............-.- 1,013 
October; (94S 0. oe. se ae ee 1,475 
November, 10430-00... inno ace 2,896 
December, 1943) 05. 0.-ts tee © 6,562 
TAMUSEY eae oe. ene Ses 11,751 
February, 1944 .......----++-: 12,284 
Warcay. LO44e ioe nave ee be 10,667 
April, 1944 0. ccc ne eee ee eee ee 463 
ON Ee ile 82 Ran arg mages. de A 4,654 
Dune, Lode yee ces os cog Oa 3,226 
Sly, LOSS oni oie <5 «gs hs es 3,106 


Interest on Fund Meets Benefit Payments 


Interest received on investments has been 
great enough to take care of the entire total 
benefit payments under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, Louis J. Trottier, Chairman of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
announced recently. Consequently, all contri- 
butions paid by employers, employees and the 
Government have remained intact in the Fund 
which, on July 31, 1944, amounted to $216,- 
171,931. 


Mr. Trottier stated that the total contribu- 
tions and interest on investments received dur- 
ing July amounted to $6,585,122. Benefits paid 
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for the same period totalled $134,432, leaving Under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
a net increase to the Fund of $6,450,690. contributions collected from employers, em- 

An increase of $4,902,662, or 11-4 per cent ployees, and the contribution of the Dominion 
during the first seven months of the year 1944 Government, are invested in approved secur- 
over the corresponding period ia the previous ities under the supervision of an Investment 
year was recorded. Committee. 


TABLE 3—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, JULY, 1944 


—_—<—¥Ke;ow‘ewsjs30Oou0—”@$™@$—$390o0@>—$—0O0=€—=—$—™—@$M3@O0WToNurTwTW cc WIX_«_ Ce 











: : Claims Disposal of Claims 
he ane Received at (includes claims pending from i 
Insurance previous months) 
Province Offices for 
Adjudica- | Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal tion to Entitled Pending 
Benefit to Benefit 

Prince Edward Island................... 13 11 2 13 9 1 23 
ING We OOOUIR: Vi icdy 5, et Uk Wilner aA hae 118 100 18 101 74 545 94 
Gy, Brunswick: ci; lun aetaie natn cok amas 100 73 27 98 59 14 48 
Cuckoo, C2 rere ou C Meme i) aie 771 543 228 670 481 209 162 
OEATIO SP SANSA Bacio MEL ROS w RIE 505 401 104 470 349 99 183 
PETS Pe) cf. ae lean: ARAN cre GmAenh = INORG He 223 180 43 208 126 40 65 
Saskatchewan: MAC, Ne ts 113 93 20 110 91 12 11 
PARRA EUS ah co era AS ge ag Rl 929 875  §4 1, 683 1, 834 68 99 
Driven Crom Miao sere tt ey ee 334 293 41 297 210 45 96 
Total, Canada, July, 1944.......... 3,106 2,569 537 3,650 3, 233 * 1,030 781 
Total, Canada, June, 1944.......... 3,226 2,604 622 2,999 2,276 881 1,394 
Total, Canada, July, 1943.......... 1,087 870 217 1,068 846 382 274 


TABLE 4—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR 
NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Month Cumulative 
of Total 
Reasons for Non-entitlement July April 1, 1944- 


1944 July 31, 1944 
ae een UES Sele Seema aee CLERC 2S LGR MN We Rs. 1020 Die Tipe oe aie dee 2 oa ey ea ORR 





GA CU MRAP Aris chain ee eam my: Let Dh Wl oe bal eae ONT] BNO MaRe 1 In Ae ERM RRR E y 1,030 4,632 


ae) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written direc- 
tions; claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE 5-NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, JULY, 1944 


a EN EE OR ERICA Siena A ATA Deas Se een | 
—_—_-e—non“‘ajéaéjé(eSss“s—s—eeoossssssSsSS eee 





Number Number Number 
Receiving {| Commencing of Amount 
Province Benefit Benefit Days’ of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
re i 
$ 

Prince Edward Island 38 15 651 1,012 

NovarScotia bac). eee 203 52 2,211 4,141 

New Dranswitiee i enki Rmivees uti ene ; 43 32 1, 244 2,320 

UEHEC Re Hee, Ce 2,054 574 33,070 62,582 

Ontario? te SA WRU Onna 889 397 11,694 22,397 
Banitoba. ue we ee 346 125 5,424 10,058 , 

Saskatchewansioi dee eee 255 95 4,019 7,766 

Albertans mon pace ae 455 184 5, 289 10, 275 

British Columbia's /n it gee ae es, Sars Mag eye 470 135 7,433 14, 705 

Total; Canada? duty 7104400. . Care 2) ce Tag so 4,753 1,609 71,035 135, 256 

‘Sorel, Canacay Jane. 1644 sy Te re Pah 7,983 2,733 128, 922 247,891 

OUAl, CADNOAGUUIY S140. ke re ee 1, 868 831 25, 166 45,581 

Average Duration of Unemployment Compensated........c.ccececeseccce 14-9 days. 
Average amount of benefit paid per person. .........e.ecececcccccccceccee $ 28.46 


Amount paid per compensated day of unemployment...................5. $ 1.90 
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Employment and Unemployment 





Summary 


R EPorts received in the Department of 

Labour during the past month give the 
following information concerning employment 
and unemployment in Canada. 


The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of July as reported by employers.— 
A considerable rise in employment at July 1 
was reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by employers. The employment 
index, however, remained slightly below the 
maximum reached during the summer of 1943 

The index number of employment (based 
on the 1926 average as 100) was 183-5 as 
compared with 180-5 at June 1, 1944, and 
183-7 at July 1, 1943. 

The average weekly wage per employee 
was $31.71, nine cents lower than at the be- 
ginning of June, but 74 cents higher than at 
July 1, 1943. 

The Bureau’s reports come from firms em- 
ploying fifteen or more employees, represent- 
ing practically all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business operations. Reports for July were 
received from 14,688 establishments, with 
staffs aggregating 1,853,618 men and women. 


Unemployment as reported by the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission. — 
Claims for unemployment insurance benefit 
declined slightly. During July 3,106 claims 
were filed, as compared with 3,226 during 
June. These figures are well above the total 
of 1,087 claims filed during July of last year, 
but considerably below last February’s maxi- 
mum of 12,284. 


Applications for employment; vacancies, 
and placements; July, 1944.—Reports re- 
ceived from Employment and Selective Ser- 


vice Offices of’ the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission during the four-week period June 
30, to July 27, 1944, showed a decline in busi- 
ness transacted both when compared with the 
previous four weeks and with the four-week 
period July 2, to July 29, 1943, this com- 
putation being based on the average number 
of placements recorded daily. Manufacturing 
was mainly responsible for the decrease under 
the first comparison and manufacturing and 
construction under the second, all industries 
except forestry and logging showing a de- 
crease in placements over the four weeks in 
July, 1948. Vacancies during the four weeks 
under review numbered 206,635, applications 
192,847 and placements in regular and casual 
employment 140,507. 


Unemployment in trade  unions.—The 
percentage of unemployment in trade unions, 
as reported to the Department of Labour by 
local unions across Canada, remained neglig- 
ible. At the beginning of July the percentage 
was 0-3, as compared with 0-9 in April (the 
last previous quarterly date for which returns 
were submitted) and 0-6 in July, 1943. The 
July figure was based on returns received from 
2,206 labour organizations with a total mem- 
bership of 415,707 persons. 


Total employment in Canada.—An esti- 
mate of Canada’s total manpower distribution 
at December 1, 1943, has been made by the 
Research and Statistics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. At that date it is estimated 
that 4,288,000 persons, 14 years of age and 
over, were gainfully occupied, of whom 3,- 
393,000 were in non-agricultural industry, in- 


cluding 1,104,000 in war industry. An addi- : 


tional 769,000 were in the armed forces. (L.G., 
May, 1944, p. 575.) 





The Employment Situation at the Beginning of July, 1944, 
as Reported by Employers 


[X conformity with the movement almost 

invariably indicated at July 1 in the years 
since 1920, there was a considerable expansion 
in industrial activity at the beginning of July, 
1944, when the 14,668 co-operating employers 
showed an increase of 31,205 men and women, 
bringing their staffs to 1,853,618. This gain of 
1-7 per cent exceeds that reported at the same 


date last summer, but is otherwise the smallest 
advance at July 1 in the period of the war; 
although the number added to the working 
forces was above the average for the beginning 
of July in pre-war years, the percentage gain 
was below-normal. 

The latest increase raised the index of 
employment, based on the 1926 average as 100, 
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EMPLOYMENT AND 


from 180°5 at June 1, to 183-5 at July 1; it 
was then fractionally less than that of 183-7 
reported at the same date of last year, the 
maximum for July 1. After adjustment for 
seasonal variation, the index showed a slight 
decline, falling from 180-5 at June 1, to 180-0 
at the date under review. 

The manufacturing and the non-manufac- 
turing industries shared in the expansion indi- 
cated at July 1, as compared with June 1. The 
increase of 13,939 persons, or 1:2 per cent in 
manufacturing was above-normal for the 
beginning of July in the experience of the 
years since 1920. There were also considerable 
additions to the staffs in construction and 
transportation, together with smaller gains in 
mining, communications, services and trade. 
Except in communications, the percentage 
advances in the non-manufacturing industries 
were somewhat smaller than usual for July 1. 
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A comparison with the figures for the begin- 
ning of July of last year shows little general 
change in manufacturing. Mining was some- 
what quieter, and there was a considerable 
decline in construction. On the other hand, 
greater activity was indicated in the remaining 
non-manufacturing industries—logging, com- 
munications, transportation, services and trade. 
In the last two, it 1s probable that the increase 
is partly due to ,the employment of larger 
numbers of part-time workers. 


Payrolls 


The expansion in industrial employment at 
the first of July was accompanied by a rise in 
the weekly salaries and wages distributed in 
the eight leading industries; these advanced 
from $57,960,556 in the last report, to 
$58,783,879 at the date under review, or by 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notr.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 


* Based on the 1926 average as 100 per cent. 
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1-4 per cent. Various circumstances combined 
to produce the relatively smaller gain in the 
payrolls than in employment, notably the 
general observance of the Dominion Day 
holiday, which fell on Saturday, thus coming 
within the pay period reported by many 
employers; in Quebec, the widespread observ- 
ance of St. Jean Baptiste Day as a holiday 
was likewise an important factor, as was also 
the fact that the reported increases in employ- 
ment in many cases took place in the indus- 
tries in which earnings are usually below the 
general average. The occurrence of Dominion 
Day and St. Jean Baptiste Day at the week- 
end probably resulted in their more general 
observance, and in less overtime work, than 
has been the case in the other years for which 
statistics of payrolls are available. The 
weekly average per employee was $31.71, nine 
cents lower than at the beginning of June, 
but 74 cents higher than at July 1, 1943. The 
July 1, 1942, figure had been $28.49, and that 
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at July 1, 1941, $2549. The latest average is 
the lowest since that for January 1, 1944, but 
is otherwise the highest in the record of just 
over three years. 

Table II summarizes the July 1 statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading 
industrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the leading cities; comparisons with 
June 1, 1944, and July 1, 1943, and 1942, are 
also given where these are available. 

Table I indicates that in the period for 
which payroll data are available, the number 
of persons in recorded employment in the 
eight leading industrial groups has shown an 
increase of 20 per cent, whilé the aggregate 
weekly earnings of those workers are higher 
by 48-1 per cent. Including finance, the gain 
in employment from June 1, 1941, to July 1, 
1944, amounted to 19-5 per cent, and that in 
payrolls, to 47 per cent. The explanation 
previously given for the greater rise in the 
salaries and wages than in the numbers 


TABLE I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 








Ereaut Leapina INDUSTRIES 


Date 


Employ- 
ment 


Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
100-0 $25-25 100-0 100-0 $25-57 
103-9 25-49 102-6 103-6 25-82 
106-9 25-69 105-2 107-3 26-06 
109-8 26-04 108-0 110-8 26-22 
113-3 26-37 110-1 115-4 26-80 
117-3 27-02 ae 120-4 27-59 
119-4 27-32 122M 123-1 28-15 
112-1 26-13 111-4 114-3 26-32 
118-3 27-65 113-8 126-0 28-39 
119-3 27-92 116-5 129-8 28-58 
121-4 28-41 118-7 133-9 28-94 
123-8 28-59 120-4 137-0 29-19 
125-3 28-20 122-6 137-2 28-73 
129-5 28-49 124-7 141-7 29-16 
131-6 28-62 126-4 143-2 29-08 
135-3 29-29 128-3 148-5 29-72 
137-8 29-51 129-9 152-5 30-15 
140-6 29-81 130-1 155-3 30-70 
144-0 30-06 132-0 159-7 31-17 
131-7 27-92 130-7 142-5 ° 28-11 
139-3 29-96 132-2 157-0 30-65 
143-0 30-72 133-0 162-1 31-49 
144-1 31-14 1383-5 164-3 31-81 
139-6 30-59 132-7 159-5 31-09 
143-4 30-93 133-5 163-1 31-62 
145-5 30-97 134-8 164-7 31-62 
147-5 31-06 135-5 166-2 31-77 
148-7 31-30 136-8 169-0 32-03 
150-8 31-53 137-7 171-9 32-37 
152-0 31-60 137-4 172-7 32-62 
153-4 31-61 137-4 174-0 32-86 
140-4 29-69 134-8 156-5 30-18 
148-1 31-76 135-3 170-6 32-76 
149-1 32-27 134-8 172-2 33-23 
148-6 32-37 134-2 171-7 33-28 
146-2 32-26 132-9 168-1 32-92 
146-0 31-80 132-8 166-7 32-64 
148-1 31-71 134-4 167-7 32-44 
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1944] 


employed may again be stated:—(1) the con- 
centration of workers in the heavy manufac- 
turing industries, where rates of pay are above 
the average and in addition, there has been a 
considerable amount. of overtime work, 
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the payment of cost-of-living bonuses to the 
majority of workers; the rates at which these 
allowances were calculated were increased on 
more than one occasion before their incorpora- 
tion in the basic wage-rates as from February 


(2) 


TABLE II-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at July 1, 1944, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of Such Employees, Together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at July 1 and June 1, 1944 
with Comparative Figures for July 1, 1943, and July 1, 1942, where Available, (June 1, 1941=100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Geographical and 
Industrial Unit 


(a) PROVINCES 


Maritime Provinces. . 
Prince Ed. Island. ies 


Manitoba? 25.2% 


Albert seo at yawn: 
British Columbia... . 


CANADA........ 


(b) Crtims 


Patifax:c tee 
Sainteonny ws 5 es 
Montrealt is. . otek 
Quebec City.........-. 
Sherbrooke.........:; 


‘LGronto tee ee eee 
Othawa eee. Oo.nn 


Windsonmers une. 
Kitchener- Waterloo... 
WOTCOMEN Raa rch ees 


Fort 


pach ae Pere 
HR OGIN A CERN faeces bc x 


Calvanyarec cei gis: 


(c) INDUSTRIES 


Manufacturing......... 
Durable Goods!.... 
Non-Durable Goods 
Electric Light and 

Power one 


Mining Seta. | dean ys 


Transportation 
Construction and 


Maintenance........ 
BOrvices enc s28 55. : 


Eight Leading 


dustries......... 


Total—Nine Leading 
Industries......... 


tet e ee 


Index numbers of 








No. of |Aggregate Per Capita bt der 
Em- Weekly Weekly Harnings at Aggregate 
plovees | Payrolls Employment Weekly Payrolls 
Reported at ee SEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEeeEE —__—_ 
at July 1,] July 1, fale June , July | July | July | June | July | July | July | June | July | July 
1944 1944/1, 1944|1, 1944/1, 1943}1, 1942/1, 1944}1, 1944/1, 1943|1, 194211, 1944|1, 194411, 194311, Re 
$ $ $ $ $ 
142,776] 4,300,156] 30-12] 30-16) 28-53] 24-5@| 123-2] 114-6) 121-2) 116-3) 170-3) 161-5) 159-4) 135-0 
2,819 74,429] 26-40] 25-89] 24-14] 21-65] 127-6; 124-7] 104-9} 109-2] 159-8} 153-0] 119-3} 111-4 
85,215] 2,727,329] 32-01] 81-89] 30-10] 24-94] 122-4) 117-6] 121-0] 118-9] 174-5] 167-1] 163-0} 186-6 
54, 742 1,498, 392) 27-37] 27-43] 26-26] 23-92] 124-9) 115-9] 122-9) 113-4] 163-7] 152-4] 155-2] 133-4 
577, 823117,282,357| 29-91! 30-42) 28-81] 26-62) 124-2) 123-5) 126-3) 148-9] 155-2] 155-3) 153-1) 134-9 
954,939 124,672,855] 32-68] 32-77] 32-13] 23-96] 114-3) 112-5) 114-2) 111-9] 137-9] 136-1] 136-1] 125-1 
203,073 6,408,956 31-56) 31-62] 36-66] 28-58] 115-7) 213-2] 110-4) 108-7] 139-£) 136-4) 123-3) 119-5 
94, 662] 2,928,965] 30-94] 31-15] 30-25] 28-47] 115-5) 113 6] 110-9] 108-5) 184-8] 133-3] 126-8} 117-3 
40,400] 1,230,205) 30-45] 30-57] 30-34] 27-52] 112-4] 108 6} 106-4) 103-3} 136-0] 132-0] 126-4] 114-4 
68,011} 2,249,786] 33-08] 32-88] 31-67} 29-34] 117-8) 115-5) 112-1} 112-2] 146-9) 143-1) 134-7} 125-6 
175,007| 6,119,561| 34-97] 34-80) 35-48] 31-46] 139-1] 136-1] 142-3] 124-5] 172-8] 168-7) 180-7) 144-4 
1,853, 618/58, 753,879] 31-71] 31-86] 30-97) 28-49] 120-6] 118-1) 126-1! 114-9] 148-1] 146-0) 145-5] 129-5 
242037) 741,463) 30:85) 80-67 tol. 5... PHaCON Los ole carers te eae D5e 9 | ALO ala wet ordeverats 
12E7O5| S52: O72) 27g | 281 Olea ee |e oak L2G OI PAO NOL et dese Petite 167-6}. 174-2}... aia 
289,973) 9,001,656] 31-04] 31-29] 30-10] 27-84] 133-3} 133-9] 133-1] 119-2} 162-3] 164-3} 159-3) 134-5 
39,150] 1,148,456] 29-33] 30-60] 26-25) 22-20] 165-0} 163-6] 169-6) 185-0) 233-7) 241-7) 216-8) 147-1 
8,494] 206,756] 24-34] 24-78)......]...... LOS 404A NBL Ye). 122 Glee sO ache acaba 
8,659| 237,556] 27-43] 27-961. ....:]..... P22 IY LOG a Tee sri: $332 Bb 20 - Olive anes 
258,079| 8,371, 455| 32-44] 32-50] 31-86] 29-64] 180-3] 128-2} 127-1] 118-5] 157-2] 155-8] 151-8} 133-2 
22,171) 619,458] 27-94} 27-86] 26-91} 25-48] 111-6] 109-7) 111-7] 106-4] 134-8] 132-1] 130-6) 118-9 
60,278} 1,966,135) 32-62] 32-61] 32-39] 31-54] 113-5} 110-4] 115-1] 116-6] 184-7] 130-9] 185-7] 134-2 
39,356] 1,714,127] 43-55] 43-22] 42-01] 39-64] 125-5] 125-3] 182-1} 124-9} 143-9] 142-6) 146-0) 130-6 
14, 247 405, 933] 28-49} 29-10]......]...... LOT LOGO apes led sien 15 OP PBC Ohawens abe «paca 
20,060} 592,899] 29-56) 29-14)......]...... TQS Sida [rts laa ess 2 1466S 142 4 leven alae cares 
15,597, 582,127} 37-32] 88-60}... 2}... ok. (ESSeeH IN Uy od ideale Se tia L5SSSh LOR Oh es chee des 
60.608] 1,739,360] 28-70] 28-97] 28-24] 26-88] 101-4] 118-1] 114-3] 108-8} 133-2] 134-9] 127-8} 116-2 
9,864| 266,105] 26:98) 26-97)......]...... LIS 6 ELS Olea telieees ale. 130-1} 130-O}..... bi 
5,568| 144,777) 26:00) 25-72). 0... .|...... TIAN L200 |e weer oeN, eee 142% Bie (SO Wilerter eo | cieunees 
16,364) 499,208} 30-51} 20-29)......]...... Tae ohh as okie ete 189 SW ASGe Gite swew cesfisers ae 
165791!) 495,715) 29:52) 29-48). ho... ESAS OUMS Bi fee ee. Ieee ies 162-716); Silage hoses oes 
88,522] 3,000,361] 33-89] 33-56] 34-28] 30-89] 174-2] 171-6] 172-8) 147-8] 224-6) 219-2) 228-7] 178-3 
138,700| 455,945) 33-28] 32-67)......].....: 1GSeSiR LGC OM: cece: lets o o- 926-2 ak Seclerces: sh arieciend 
1, 182,364138, 354, 728] 32,44] 32-64] 31-62] 29-16] 134-4] 132-8] 134-8) 124-7] 167-7] 166-7) 164-7] 141-7 
651, 586123, 132,597| 35-50) 35-75] 34-75] 32-30) 152-5) 151-5) 156-7) 135-2] 193-2} 198-3} 195-1) 157-7 
512, 231/14, 533, 147| 28-37] 28-48] 27-24] 25-34] 118-1] 116-0] 114-8} 115-3} 141-3} 139-4) 132-6) 125-2 
18,547] 688,984] 37-15} 37-24] 35-86] 33-89] 97-2] 93-4] 96-0] 99-9] 112-0) 107-9] 106-8} 105-3 
52.437| 1,402,657| 26-75| 26-31] 26-09] 21-67| 110-8] 111-1] 93-6) 107-3] 151-2} 149-2) 125-3) 124-4 
71,892| 2,708,225] 37-67| 37-45] 36-51] 33-20] 86-4] 86-3] 88-3] 98-3} 103-3] 102-5} 102-5) 105-1 
29,486}  896,772| 30-41] 31-05] 28-89] 27-82] 113-2] 110-9] 107-8] 108-7} 127-2} 127-3) 114-9) 111-6 
157,294] 5,748, 150] 36-54| 36-93] 35-66] 34-40] 125-4] 123-4] 118-1] 109-0] 143-8) 142-8] 132-8) 118-4 
139, 820] 4,162,680] 29-77| 29-09] 29-71] 25-99] 79-4] 72-6] 95-8] 98-7] 103-6} 92-5) 125-1) 116-2 
47,346| 912,889] 19-28] 19-39] 18-64| 17-27] 121-5] 118-3] 112-9] 108-1] 143-9] 140-7] 131-5) 117-0 
172,979| 4,597,778] 26-58| 26-33] 25-56] 24-32] 102-8] 102-9] 96-6] 97-4] 117-2] 115-7] 107-7] 104-6 
1,853, 618|/58,783,879| 31-71] 31-86] 30-97] 28-49] 120-6] 118-1] 126-1] 114-9] 148-1) 146-0) 145-5 129-5 
64,962] 2,126,517| 32-73] 32-68] 31-47] 30-11] 108-3] 108-0] 105-6} 105-4] 123-1] 122-6) 115-4 110-2 
1,918, 580|60,910,396| 31-75| 31-83] 30-99] 28-55| 119-5] 117-6) 119-5] 114-5) 147-0] 145-1 144-3] 128-7 


Oe SAR AD ON, So ory ie Cae iodine ae wal oa are nt tel ag alma cli i Ni nt ae utah dean Aa a 
Oo Ee Ae En Lr SS 
1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical se stohoes. lumber, musical 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. as 
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15, 1944, and (3) the progressive up-grading 
of employees as they gain experience in their 
work. In an important number of cases, 
higher wage-rates have also been granted. 

As has previously been pointed out, the 
influence of the war has resulted in particu- 
larly marked expansion in employment and 
payrolls in factories, in which the rate of 
acceleration during the period of observation 
has been decidedly greater than in the non- 
manufacturing industries; the index of em- 
ployment in the former has risen by 34-4 per 
cent from June 1, 1941, and that of payrolls 
has advanced by 67-7 per cent, proportions 
decidedly exceeding those elsewhere given for 
the eight leading industries. The factors 
stated above as influencing the general trends 
have had an even greater effect in the case of 
manufacturing. 

The growth in employment and payrolls in 
the durable manufactured goods division has 
been outstandingly large in the months for 
which data are available; in this class, the 
index of employment shows a gain of 52:5 
per cent, accompanied by a rise of 93-2 per 
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cent in the salaries and wages distributed 
between June 1, 1941, and July 1, 1944. In 
the non-durable goods, the index number of 
employment at the date under review was 
higher by 18-1 per cent than that indicated at 
June 1, 1941, since when there has been an 
increase of 41-3 per cent in the payrolls 
disbursed by the co-operating establishments. 

In regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, 1 must again be pointed out 
that the sex distribution of such persons is an 
important factor, frequently associated with 
variations in the age groups. In general, the 
female workers tend to belong to the younger 
age classes, in which the earnings are naturally 
lower than among those of greater experience. 
The matter of short-time or over-time may 
also considerably influence the reported aggre- 
gates and averages, which likewise reflect 
variations in the extent to which casual labour 
is used; the degree of skill generally required 
of workers in the industry is of course also an 
extremely important factor. 


TABLE III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 


© 8 7 
er Bees |e F 
< SS & S ae 8.8 Sa 
4 Ve, EEG 58 e 5 
< S MH Oe i) (a) OF 
oO am | Aes | Am 2 
aly lot PODS eee 117-7 Ja EO eRe a oe DY ee ELS) Herne iy 
Duly eel O2 ON eee 124-7 BER AO |! Veet aren | eee eek, US Roe eT 
July COBO poe. 118-9 158 WA ea eegtre  O0  Me e E 
ALUN fot POSE aha to i 103-8 TRG ROIS ll dian 2 Aertel bh atte A(R Fae 108 
AVL MIRE Soh wae 88-7 Ua hel aren CAE ei al AM ta (IEE oe 
duiltyee deb Sher ae ete 84-5 CISL OMB tae Dadar Oy fie ae eB 
Tualyameels OLOSa ere. 101-0 100 Sl eo btesah Cs ngs, Se) ar Wee Pe 
July mee toson aes 99-5 NOG Tse eee ee ei UR ewan eg 
ULE le 195 Oe ae 104-6 TSU Ce AR Ua erey Be coals ete CSE BS Te 
Daly es TOS Te cere 119-1 135-8 79-7 138-3 136 
Julyay te LOS8ee 113-5 116-7 104-6 126-6 105 
dating! Sale Wee) hoes ee 115-8 115-9 108-7 129-9 99 
aly LOAOhe ace 124-7 124-0 102-2 135-3 111 
Sriliyeae Wi NOS es 157-4 163-9 108-5 183-2 143 
Datlvans Vey Oana geet 176-7 172 117-9 199-7 153 
diiye eels OLS eee, 183-7 184-7 112-4 203-1 165 
Janel 944 seoe 185-7 186-3 128-0 196-9 176 
WeDsa deren ate. 183-2 177-1 126-8 189-9 163 
AVE Sere Ate er ee eee 181-7 175-1 132-7 190-6 157 
ADP Male es tie cece 180-5 177-3 140-5 190-7 162 
Ua Beige aN to art Rakyas p 178-2 176-6 123-1 200-3 149 
LONE ee Lee rae 180-5 178-2 133-6 197-4 156 
US ak Mek cee Pac atest 183-5 187-8 136-7 205-5 168 
Relative weight of 
employment by 
Provinces and 
Economie Areas 
as at July 1, 1944.) 100-0 Gan 2 4-6 2: 


ROR OOR cCOOwWawW RE 
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Ss 
fej 

‘ 5 4 

| (hs 3 ia 

Sy (ew eck.e | ign SN Heenan 

ro) ~ eS - S 7 gov 

3 S| per % 3 = nO 

ey oe) Ay AY S oA) < mo 
113-604. PU Tee Weger8 |e. 2 ees 114-0 
1f0-47), KER 7OS Pay | POR oR Ae nae Cg 118-2 
1168-1, V11650 Why 120-2 Gs ee 113-5 
TCs ead Me hs sey ae Ts chet Ris Se, OS, UN del RP 97-9 
86-6 89-2 GO | eee un a Ps ea 83-7 
83-0 85-0 SpO- | eee tet Se oer es 81-8 
94-1 | 109-9 ria MG ee ae oe ek Cae ieee 94-1 
94-8 | 102-7 Te a ea an ek ae TE te 99-5 
10126) FHOGE2 WE TO140. Oe te eae 104-8 
118-0 | 122-2] 104-0} 100-3] 110-2] 105-7 117-1 
119-9 | 114-0 99-8 96-5 | 102-9] 102-9 108-0 
124-0 | 114-7] 104-0 98-5 | 107-5] 110-0 111-0 
126-6 | 129-6 | 112-4] 106-8] 117-5] 117-6 114-8 
161-8 | 165-3 | 192-5 | 1128-9 } 133-7 | 187-3 139-2 
187'1) 18% 1 1” 1904.4" 195-8%| 21866 |, 180-9 167-9 
198-6 | 184-9 | 141-6] 138-3 | 135-6 | 150-8 191-9 
201-3 | 185-4 | 149-5 | 141-6] 137-5] 169-7 190-2 
198-5 | 184-8 | 145-1] 139-6] 129-5} 163-8 188-0 
197-1 | 183-9 | 142-8] 136-9] 129-0] 159-4 186-3 
194-2 | 182-9] 142-6] 139-2] 130-3] 156-0 184-7 
190-4} 180-8 | 141-0] 138-2] 130-6} 152-2 183-3 
194-3'} (182-1 | 145521 141-6) 188-3 |,. 155-3 183-6 
195-3 | 185-1] 148-4] 144-0] 143-2] 158-5 187-6 
31-2 40-7 11-0 5-1 22, B57 9-4 





Norz.—The ‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in ‘Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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‘ TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
‘5 (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
>i EE 
, Industries 1Relative July 1 June 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 
mn Weight 1944 1944 1943 1942 1939 
‘ ae oes 
‘ Man caccuPrine].. s.018cetue davies er 1 he oe ne « 63-8 225-8 223-1 226-5 209-5 111-3 
“4 Animal products—edible...............+++--. 2-6 235-7 226-1 194-4 179-9 143-2 
5 ISUIRaN GI PLOCUCES 1 Bator erie. a dorian - eit nine 2 126-8 125-9 127-3 125-2 108-0 
: Meatherandeprodtcts <1. sas hert,- sae eters oe 1:5 137-5 137-1 140-5 136-9 108-5 
5! Bootsma csshoes a. a. ter sec octae eet aa en = “9 126-3 126-3 126-6 127-1 110-9 
iy Iinmaber and, PrOGUCISs.2 .sssse svat uy yori 3-7 128-0 120-9 122-6 125-3 93-1 
4 Rough and dressed lumber.............-++- 2-1 107-4 99-2 103-9 116-1 88-7 
= LDiiiisehnobgemkee Geeky amperes eben eh cnr PRMne: Ae gn hale 6 129-8 125-3 106-2 112-9 81-7 
{ @ther lumber products. - Ai)... ial... a: 1-0 203 -4 198-3 208-2 171-3 116-6 
: Musicaluiistruments: tose bea: enn dane -03 30-1 28-8 52-1 40-5 51-2 
: Plantwproducts- edible. tin Si tea nce ats ieee 2-9 163-1 152-8 147-3 145-7 119-1 
: Pulp and paper products..............--.-+.:: 4-6 137-2 134-6 132-2 134-5 110-4 
ip Pil ond pers, booth iid eek ween» tele 2-0 125-2 122-5 122-3 127-7 100-1 
a DAVE PrOGUCtSH Ga vee Pees Tae seein “9 208-6 204-7 196-7 188-9 130-3 
7 Printing and publishing:..........-..;-.4:-- 1:7 128-9 126-9 123-0 124-8 116-8 
Rub bemproductsaacrsccs wi csess dae aise tamer 1-1 164-2 164-4 126-3 127-0 108-5 
if ER EXtileepro (UC ts ain. lsacee fay <ceies 2.8 wea tte cao 7-3 156-5 157-5 158-7 166-3 115-5 
i Mhreads yarn ANGseloblnn snide 2 eel 2-6 155-7 156-5 159-9 176-6 121-4 
=. Coptonwarmandscloth snr. eae eee 1-2 109-3 110-1 117-0 128-4 94-8 
4 Woollentyarn and cloth..42.m2. oes = ees “7 167-5 167-0 173-3 203-0 126-3 
Artificial silk and silk goods.............. “6 591-1 595-5 554-0 583-3 386-6 
iy osierysanGvkMit £OOdSny.. cee: -: ils rete 1-2 148-5 148-7 143-6 139-0 121-5 
t Garments and personal furnishings.......... 2-6 157-8 159-3 162-2 169-6 109-5 
: Mupheutextile products. soy inle coe site rae “9 167-4 169-1 167-9 169-2 105-8 
; SIRO GOO ei HO Sirens in cleepeeer hens ogigl Oaks Ne 6 123-6 125-5 126-7 123-6 96-8 
F 1 BYNES soled OLS hice saa phage ae tad pclae “7 246-7 241-4 218-1 238-8 175-3 
3 Chemicals and allied products.............. 4-1 607-9 593-8 658-5 675-0 159-1 - 
, Clay, glass and stone products............-- 9 139-0 136-6 132-6 135-2 97-4 
Mlectriclight andspowelea.sec- ee else 1-0 145-7 140-0 143-9 149-8 134-0 
WeCuea Ma DDALAvUS.jetheris a emivains ell eike el 2-6 332-1 329-5 302-7 252-7 131-0 
romancdssteel products te. cs: see Sates 24-5 331-6 330-7 342-1 290-3 93-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products........... 1-9 252-7 247-9 265-5 250-6 126-5 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............ 1-3 223-0 220-6 244-3 254-9 112-5 
Agricultural implements...............++.+5 6 126-9 122-1 135-6 139-0 53-0 
Pandivehiclesand aircratt,co.. uses wage hey 10-3 301-0 302-4 285-7 240-3 83-8 
Autome piles and Parts sxc. > hand ee 2°2 283-9 282-7 306-2 288-4 108-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............. 3-9 1,643-0 1,625-3 1,570°6 1,074-2 62-8 
Heatineiappliancesyic. Ja s.0 tacprs Sewers Da 3 167-2 164-1 170-3 155-2 127-4 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)........... 1-2 328-4 329-1 316-8 294-9 109-1 
Foundry and machine shop products........ -7 265-4 260-1 259-6 290-3 103-9 
Other iron and steel products.............-. 4-3 377-9 379-5 439-8 392-5 102-2 
Non-ferrous metal products..............-...: 3°5 446-1 453-9 502-5 406-7 156-4 
Non-metallic mineral products...............- 9 220-6 211-4 212-2 199-7 160-5 
MAS CeleameOUS Ana tiok Mahe Ais eurs,. fieeis, sree: By. Lake 1-1 376-3 372-4 376-1 350-6 144-2 
TOE STIS Pe nee alee ether aia Rhats oi oter ere Yo ails 2-8 175-4 175-9 148-2 169-8 95-3 
Mining eis o eon ce Geol osha ose § 3-9 153-1 152-9 156-5 174-1 164-1 
(Otarra Wiee tO MN Waa raat Be Fat WARE ets i Re eS Re 1-4 95-9 94-8 88-8 93-4 82-5 
I etaliGlOLes 10k, <a eet tae eee cakls 6 eerste 1-9 269-9 273-3 302-0 358-1 349-8 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)........... 6 165-4 162-2 162-9 162-3 151-2 
Comrmtinications (ssc s2o sce sce se cepacia eit es 1-6 110-0 107-8 104-8 105-7 86-0 
GReltyiawsy ol OLA RES UE Ne 8 ie eS 2 elon ear “4 131-3 128-8 133-2 123-9 98-7 
Eelephones newest errs: ities «aya ide reer caer at 1-2 104-2 102-1 , 97:0 100-7 82-6 
EPA SD OL GAUIO LG. to ct nol fee eaters = Stepan arnt 8-5 124-4 122-4 117-2 108-1 87-6 
Sirecu raikways and Cartage dic. we so roa atte 2:5 186-8 185-4 168-2 155-8 125-9 
SECATIUTA LL UAL Be AEM ies akees ch ciceccmae sree erp te ie 4-6 106-7 106-0 103-2 95-6 75-0 
ShTOpins ANG. SLC VECCOLING «nace tyes «apc baie Sos 1-4 119-2 0 ey 111-3 101-0 93-9 
Construction and Maimtemance.............. 7-5 110-8 101-3 133-6 137-7 133-1 
IS\II Ghia seek eh 2 aoe oat: aeons Came 2-1 90-7 86-2 159-5 148-0 62-5 
IB Ted hie we 4 era aaa aan sie eS Gl Re aie Bia 3-2 151-3 132-1 149-9 165-6 270-7 
TREN SOR 2 Gah UGHEN CRIME ORIN c Maite Saar 2-2 93-9 88-1 92-3 101-6 76-2 
GORTICOG tee: Pelt eee | ese ce 2-6 207-7 202-2 193-0 184-8 147-6 
iloteis and restaurants (ite cb eare cee nee 1-6 206-6 199-7 187-3 178-8 146-0 
Personal (chiefly laundries).................+. 1-0 209-6 206-6 202-7 195-2 150-5 
TRAC Op diate. ee hr eek Gan sees Bee 9-3 161-2 161-3 151-4 152-8 137-4 
RCHLP, cee eA note Phe atta ttes eters otaysietetee 6-9 167-5 168-6 158-3 159-7 143-4 
Wholesale wb cry? . atta ct ease eeepae agtea ties 2-4 145-3 142-7 133-8 134-5 121-3 
Eight Leading Dudustries..................... 100-0 183-8 180-5 183-7 175-7 115-8 
Wii GG. ae, ASU Maes, hte o ceeeimic BRN Ctan ten 2 Bede aNGe de Ate ee 125-7 125-4 122-6 122-4 108-9 
Banks andstrust Companies ias4war sey aete apiae 6 ete 130-0 129-8 126-8 126-0 103-6 
Brokeraceanaustock marketer. ve acc). ep sosl| © these bias «le 139-8 136-3 115-0 107-3 218-5 
Theyregstekaewes ) Le we Me ete Wl ae LS kos RR AS Oe See 8 re ad 119-1 118-7 117-4 fn Sg: etna ae sect ee 
Nine Leading Endustries...0..0.25. ho. 6. SS) ahs oe 180-7 137-8 180-7 173-1 115-6 














1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry, to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Report on Employment Conditions for August, 1944 


T## following summary of employment 
conditions for the month of August has 
been prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis 
of reports received from Local Employment 
and Selective Service offices across Canada. 


Maritime Region 


Agriculture —A dry, hot season has advanced 
agricultural activities throughout the Maritime 
Provinces, although adversely affecting the 
crops, especially those above ground. While 
the lack of farm labour was felt everywhere 
during the haying season earlier in August, 
the grain harvesting is proceeding under less 
handicap. Soldiers and airmen have been 
made available to the hard-pressed Prince 
Edward Island farmers, in the Fredericton 
area and elsewhere. In some districts forest 
fires have not only prevented bushmen from 
joining in the harvesting, but have called 
many farmers away from the land. However, 
recent heavy rains have greatly improved the 
situation. 

Logging—There is little activity in the 
forest industries for the time being, but camps 
are preparing to open again after the haying 
and harvest. Inverness expects to fill the 
‘operators’ needs with men from local farms, 
but in the Halifax area the call for choppers 
ig pressing and orders have been placed in 
clearance. Digby, too, is suffering from a 
shortage of bushmen. Newcastle and Camp- 
bellton report a general lack of labour for 
pulpwood and logging operations, and orders 
placed with the Bathurst office for 225 men 
will be difficult to fill on account of agricul- 
tural and fishing demands on the man-power 
market. 

Coal Mining—The region’s coal mines for 
the most part are operating steadily, although 
production has been somewhat reduced by the 
annual vacations granted the miners. New 
Glasgow reports vacancies for 85 miners and 
33 labourers; all miners of the district are 
on a full-time basis at present, but at the 
beginning of August all Acadia Coal opera- 
tions were idle for four days as the result of 
a strike. Production in the Minto area has 
been almost doubled by the recently instituted 
stripping operations, but shaft output has not 
increased. A fire sweeping the area halted 
production entirely for five days from August 
13: one large stripping machine and 7 shafts 
were burned, but the shafts not damaged are 
being organized for production. 

Manufacturing—The prolonged strike in the 
Halifax Shipyards (now concluded) was the 


chief development in the manufacturing record 
of the region for the past month. Orders for 
the Shipyards are on file but the Halifax office 
has been unable to refer anyone on account 
of the strike, which has completely tied up 
three plants, one in the city itself and two in 
nearby Dartmouth. H.M.C. Dockyard, em- 
ploying some 300 to 400 students as apprentices 
and labourers, has needed no _ additional 
workers, but orders will be renewed with school 
re-opening. 

In New Glasgow shipbuilding operations are 
being curtailed and the considerable number 
of employees laid off have been placed for 
the most part in other high priority establish- 
ments. Skilled workmen for naval repairs at 
Pictou and steel plants in Trenton are grad- 
ually being supplied from those released in 
New Glasgow. The procuring of heavy labour 
is a problem for the Sydney office, which 
cannot meet locally the 60 orders on file. 
Workers for the wheel foundry at Amherst are 
equally scarce. 

The shell factory in Campbellton is working 
to full capacity, with no shortage of labour, 
but the local box factory, which has resumed 
operations under government contract, is find- 
ing it difficult to secure additional staff. 
Recruiting for these is proceeding in the 
sawmills, where the season’s work is finished. 
Conversely, the mills in the Newcastle area 
are all still operating, but many of them with 
reduced crews owing to the shortage of 
man-power. 

Textile plants and allied industries in all 
parts of the Maritimes continue to suffer from 
a shortage of male and female workers alike. 
In Kentville a training school is being con- 
sidered to provide experienced employees for 
the textile plants, and Truro factories, while 
quite well supplied with male workers, are 
calling for more women, and their orders have 
been placed in clearance. Fredericton is short 
of inexperienced staff for its shoe and textile 
factories, and in St. Stephen the exodus of 
students at the opening of the fall term will 
necessitate many replacements in the cotton 
mills, candy and fish processing plants. 

Construction—While man-power needs in 
the construction industry are far from satisfied, 
there is no critical lack of labour at present. 
In the Halifax section some vacancies have 
been filled by men on strike from the ship- 
yards. Skilled and semi-skilled labourers are 
needed for the erection of the city’s new 
Victoria General Hospital. Farther north, 
many orders remain unfilled in the Sussex 


area, and Moncton reports a brisk demand for - 


carpenters and labourers, of whom none are 
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available. St. Stephen is in better position, 
as many men laid off from the shipbuilding 
plant at St. Andrews have been absorbed 
locally or transferred out to construction 
projects in the neighbourhood of Saint John. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculture—In spite of unfavourable con- 
ditions earlier in the season, the farmers of 
Quebec on the whole are well satisfied with 
the harvest, which is well advanced except in 
the northerly Lake St. John area and in the 
vicinity of Quebec City. While farm help 
was far from adequate to meet the demands of 
such districts as Campbell’s Bay and Ste. Anne 
de Bellevue early in August, for the most 
part there has been no serious lack of labour 
and farmers have solved their manpower 
problem by helping each other out. 

The Dolbeau office reports that all available 
women in the area are busy picking blue- 
berries, which are not so plentiful as last 
year. Soldiers from the neighbourhood of 
Quebec City have been sent to the Joliette 
area for five or six weeks to help out with 
the yellow tobacco harvest there, and at Ste. 
Therese a request has been made for 50 farm 
workers to cut hay around a war plant. 
Temporary permits of two weeks’ duration 
have been granted to some 20 local men for 
this work. Port Alfred, with no call for farm 
labour, has some 57 farmers still engaged in 
other industries, and in many other parts of 
the region agricultural workers have returned 
to woods work or war plants on the comple- 
tion of the harvest in their locality. A large 
number are also leaving for the western wheat 
fields, and Montreal alone reports that more 
than 200 applications have been received. 


Logging—As the harvest draws to a close, 
there are indications of renewed activity in 
the lumber camps, where the widespread move 
back to the farm was most keenly felt even 
during the industry’s slack season. In the 
Gaspé area, the Chandler office has orders on 
hand from three large contractors for about 
2,000 pulp cutters, as well as carpenters and 
labourers for road and camp construction. 
Chicoutimi, which has had some 1,000 men 
at work all summer on pulp cutting and river 
improvements, will commence more extensive 
operations in early September. In the Cau- 
sapscal area logging will not commence in 
earnest before the end of next month, and in 
the meantime only about 200 men in all are 
engaged in bush work. 

North of the St. Lawrence, lumber com- 
panies in all areas are increasing their demand 
for bushmen. Megantic is asking for 50 log- 
gers and Jonquiere for 225, while Val d’Or at 
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present requires approximately 350. All three 
offices report that the needed bushmen are 
not available locally, and it is not expected 
that requirements will be met until after the 
harvest. Orders at Campbell’s Bay for open- 
ing logging operations total several hundred, 
but few of this number are available. 


Mining—There has been no notable develop- 
ment in the manpower situation of the prov- 
ince’s mines during the past month. Val d’Or 
reports that the base metal mines are in 
very good labour position at present, but the 
shortage of underground workers in the gold 
mines is increasing steadily. Approximately 
125 are needed to met the quota of the tem- 
porary “B” priority operations. The shortage 
of labour at the Richmond chrome mines has 
been somewhat relieved by the employment 
of nearby farmers finished with their crops. 


Manufacturing—The tramway strike, which 
tied up transportation during the early half 
of August, had little effect on Montreal’s war 
plants and factories. The only plants to close 
down as a result of it were the shell-filling 
establishments at Ville St. Laurent. Many 
local plants had vacation during the month, 
thus appreciably lowering the demand for 


extra workers, but the shortage of heavy 
labour in all industries continues without 
abatement. The refitting and repairing of 


ships in harbour has brought rush demands for 
a variety of workers, and these, while of com- 
paratively short duration, were hard to fill, 
as carpenters are all busy on building construc- 
tion. The serious shortage in one packing 
plant which existed early in the month was 
only partially relieved by seamen temporarily 
drawn from the manning pool, and the labour 
outlook in Montreal meat-processing houses is 
little improved. ; 

Aircraft companies in the Montreal area 
have greatly reduced their hiring of staff, 
women as well as men, and only one of the 
larger plants, with orders for 1,000 additional 
workers, is at all active in this regard at 
‘present. The voluntary separations of nearly 
2,000 workers since last April has almost 
eliminated plans for formal lay-offs at the 
Noorduyn plant, which started recently with 
the release of 70 women and 40 men. There 
have been a few other minor manufacturing 
lay-offs during the month, and the release of 
100 labourers from the Eastern Steel Works 
has helped other foundries in the city. 

Calls continue for women workers in Mont- 
real war plants and kindred industries. The 
Longue Pointe Ordnance depot, in its first 
large scale hiring of women, has taken on 
well over 100 girls out of a needed 500 for a 
repacking job. Shortage of womanpower in 
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the powder plants is as serious as ever, with 
Cherrier alone asking for another 1,000, and 
applications falling far short of demand. 

The province’s shell program has not yet 
filled its quota of workers. At Ste. Therese 
alone there are openings for 700 women; a 
recruiting campaign has been organized to 
meet this requirement, and already many 
placements have been effected. The children’s 
garment trade too is concerned over the lack 
of some 300 much-needed machine operators. 

There is a slight over-all improvement in 
the labour situation of the textile, clothing, 
rubber and kindred industries, although skilled 
operators are in constant demand. Drummond- 
ville and Granby, Coaticook and Louiseville 
record a continuing need for male and female 
workers alike, and the rubber plant at St. 
Jerome is handicapped by labour turnover 
which makes it difficult to fill its requirements. 

At Levis the shipyards are pressing for 
skilled workmen, and orders for these have 
been placed in clearance. Some 100 students 
will be leaving shortly, and replacements for 
these workers are essential to production. Ship- 
building is very active at Quebec City, and 
skilled workmen of various types are in 
demand. 


Constructton—Building activity continues to 
increase steadily in the province, and the erec- 
tion of houses in particular is booming. The 
Montreal office reports that the large num- 
ber of building permits issued makes the 
supplying of adequate labour more and more 
difficult. In Quebec City, Ste. Anne de Belle- 
vue and Sherbrooke the demand for skilled 
artisans cannot be met and the two former 
centres are having difficulty in satisfying 
National Defence needs for the new military 
hospitals. 

Building and electric power repairs at Ship- 
shaw and Chute-au-Galet are going forward 
apace, and 313 workmen have been placed in 
the past two months. In Chicoutimi all car- 
penters and most labourers are engaged on 


construction work, and 126 have gone to other. 


parts of the province and to Ontario since 
July. 
Ontario Region 


Agriculiure—The urgent need for agricul- 
tural workers throughout Ontario during the 
earlier weeks of August was met largely by 
volunteer workers from surrounding towns and 
cities, by students and members of the Armed 
Forces, who did much to relieve the extensive 
shortage of farm workers. Co-operation among 
the farmers themselves was another ameliorat- 
ing factor, and with haying over and the grain 
harvesting under way in all localities, reports 
indicate splendid crops. 
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As the harvesting draws to a close, there is a 
steady movement of farmers towards the 
West. Westerners are returning home after 
lending valuable aid in Ontario, and Easterners 
freed from their own farms until the beet 
crops are ripened are going to the prairies to 
take part in the harvest there. Reports from 
all parts of the region indicate that the response 
to the appeal for western harvest helpers will 
be greater than in previous years, and the re- 
quest for farmers to handle grain at the Lake- 
head is also meeting with considerable success. 

In Western Ontario the manpower needs of 
the tobacco farms ‘are the most pressing of 
the moment. The Simcoe office reports that 
the harvest started in that area with a shortage 
of experienced primers and tiers: while it was 
impossible to fill these requirements at the 
beginning of the season, enough labour was 
eventually secured and more than 13,000 males 
and 15,000 females are now employed on the 
local farms. Some 108 workers have been 
transferred through the Windsor office to 
various tobacco centres in Norfolk and Elgin. 
In the vicinity of Ingersoll the call for helpers 
is being met temporarily from factories in the 
district, and it is hoped to alleviate the short- 
age in the Aylmer and Rodney areas by labour 
from Quebec. 

The tomato harvest-is at present taxing the 
labour resources of many districts. Over 100 
pickers have been placed in the Belleville 
area during the past week, and in the vicinity 
of Picton, where the peak tomato crop extends 
from August 24 to September 15, the annual 
trek of farmers, wives and daughters from the 
non-productive sections of North Hastings has 
begun, alleviating the situation to some extent. 
Sarnia is calling for a large number of female 
pickers for the canning crops, and Wallaceburg 
is also in need of helpers. A considerable 
amount of help from the Farm Commandos of 
the district, together with student assistance, 
has gone far to relieve this seasonal shortage, 
as well as that of fruit picking and potato 
digging. ; 

Canning—As the season advances, the On- 
tario canneries are stepping up their demands 
on the region’s labour force. Practically all 
the canning establishments in Hastings and 
Prince Edward Counties are now operating, 
and the Belleville office reports that workers 
have been secured to handle the tomato har- 
vest, which represents about 43 per cent of 
the entire Canadian tomato crop. The Brant- 
ford cannery is very short of both male and 
female help and 75 men and 41 women are 
needed immediately for the processing of corn, 
tomatoes and peaches. Picton has been for- 
tunate enough to secure between 40 and 50 
men through the co-operation of the Cornwall 
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office, but their immediate need for another 
50 women will have to be met locally, as no 
housing accommodation for outsiders is avail- 
able. 


The canning plant at New Toronto is in the 
full swing of its tomato processing, and is 
taking on as many men and women, full- and 
part-time, as can be supplied by the local 
office. Considerable difficulty has been encoun- 
tered in procuring male workers in sufficient 
numbers, but for the time being the Army and 
Air Force are taking up the slack. The 
Chatham factory, which employs some 600 or 
700 additional staff during the tomato cam- 
paign, will require more helpers when the peak 
of operations is reached. Other plants in the 
vicinity are securing help from nearby Ridge- 
town. 

In the fruit belt, Niagara Falls reports that 
the local cannery requires approximately 100 
men and upwards of 400 women for the pre- 
serving of an expected bumper peach crop. 
A number of housewives will be available for 
this seasonal employment. Early in August 
a successful appeal was made in the St. 
Catharines area to housewives and others to 
assist in the peach and tomato processing, but 
a great many more are needed from now until 
the end of September. 


Logging —Cooler weather and the termina- 
tion of harvesting activities is causing an in- 
crease in requirements for the logging camps, 
which have been comparatively quiet during 
the past several months. Negotiations are 
afoot to secure 500 prisoners of war for the 
camps in the Arnprior area where the mill has 
been forced to close down on account of the 
lack of logs. The Kapuskasing office reports 
that contractors in that area do not seem to 
be suffering a lack of men: a large number of 
experienced bushworkers from Quebec are 
arriving daily in the district. At Sault Ste. 
Marie the demand for loggers and pulp-cutters 
far exceeds the supply, and the same condi- 
tion prevails in the vicinity of Timmins, but 
it is hoped that farmers now returning to the 
camps may relieve the situation somewhat. 


Mining —Little change is noted in the mines 
of the province. In northern Ontario experi- 
enced miners and beginners alike are in de- 
mand throughout the mining country, and 
Timmins reports that with many experienced 
farmers gone west for the harvest the situation 
has become worse. Sault Ste. Marie has placed 
in clearance its orders for general labourers 
and skilled miners of all sorts for the iron ore 
industry. At Dunnville there is an immediate 
need for gas drillers and tool drillers for the 
drilling of natural gas in that area. 
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Manufacturing—There has been no appre- 
ciable change in the manufacturing labour 
picture, except that the already serious short- 
age has been increased by the temporary with- 
drawal of many industrial workers to the 
tobacco fields. This, together with the anti- 
cipated return to school of thousands of 
teachers and students within the next few 
weeks, is making it difficult for local offices 
to fill vacancies. 

The demand for heavy labour persists 
throughout the region; for foundries, factories 
and munitions plants in particular. No decrease 
in requirements is recorded at New Toronto 
and very little at Niagara Falls, although 
a slackening in production in the abrasive 
industries in the latter city has resulted in the 
release of some 60 labourers, who have eased 
the situation in other plants. Toronto, Brant- 
ford, Carleton Place, Guelph, Oshawa and 
other centres where heavy labour is used ex- 
tensively are likewise insistent in their call 
for workers. The exodus of teachers and 
students now beginning is depriving the Kings- 
ton war plants of some 300 workers and in- 
creasing the total requirements of that city 
to 500, with men especially in demand. Lon- 
don’s unfilled vacancies at present number less 
than 800, but orders for replacements for 
students are beginning to come in, as also at 
Fergus, where one factory is considering the 
employment of women willing to work on a 
part-time shift. The 125 male workers required 
immediately by one Toronto company to com- 
plete a government order are also for the 
most part replacements of students. 

The Dominion’s shell program continues to 
make the heaviest demand on skilled and semi- 
skilled labour throughout the province. In 
Hamilton, special efforts have been made dur- 
ing the past fortnight to interest people in this 
work, especially in shell inspection. The In- 
gersoll office is making a thorough canvass of 
the district for female workers for final in- 
spection, and Lindsay, too, is calling: for women 
for the Inspection Board, having filled a large 
order for the shell plant itself. The shell 
plant at Ajax is still short some 500 women, 
and about 800 men are needed for production 
at Nobel, but the company’s outstanding order 
for 440 females is being reduced at the rate 
of about 25 a week. 

Plants engaged in the manufacture of heavy 
munitions are similarly handicapped by lack of 
labour. The Carleton Place foundry is carry- 
ing on its war department with the help of 
high school boys, and in St. Catharines the 
absence of skilled workmen is seriously slow- 
ing down production. Aircraft factories share 
in the universal shortage. 
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No change for the better is noted in the 
under-staffed textile factories, which are unani- 
mous in their plea for workers of all kinds, 
male and female, skilled and unskilled alike. 

Construction—Throughout Ontario, construc- 
tion is brisk and building projects are only 
limited by the shortage of labour. Brantford 
is in continuing need of carpenters and con- 
struction labourers to work on the erection of 
100 wartime houses, Orillia has orders in clear- 
ance for the same type of artisan, and in 
Windsor the shortage of carpenters and 
labourers for the erection of 250 dwellings for 
families of men in the Armed Forces has been 
relieved somewhat by the transfer of 50 men 
from Timmins. 

In Toronto the lack of construction labour is 
great, with many high priority orders on file 
for tradesmen of all types. Some 20 labourers 
and 10 carpenters are required for the Peta- 
wawa Camp, while at Sault Ste. Marie the 
necessity for local street paving has been met 
by the issuance of 57 temporary permits to 
local men for part-time employment in their 
leisure hours. 


Prairie Region 


Agriculture—Large numbers of full-time 
workers are still required for harvest opera- 
tions on the prairies, although the increased 
use of combines promises to reduce the antici- 
pated needs in some areas, and the temporary 
leave granted to personnel of the Armed 
Forces is helping to avert threatened shortages. 

In spite of the difficulty of procuring an 
adequate supply of man-power for the haying, 
and the fact that in such districts as Port 
Arthur farmers were forced to work 16 hours 
of every day of the seven, in order to salvage 
heavy crops, the season on the whole ended 
satisfactorily. Moose Jaw reports 66 unfilled 
orders for monthly farm workers, but in 
general the original need is for harvesters. 

The Winnipeg office reports a heavy demand 
for harvest help, and Dauphin also is calling 
for more outsiders than heretofore, although 
in this vicinity the work of combines is 
lessening the number required. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Regina the grain harvest is well 
under way and south of the city combining 
has started over a wide area. Local labour is 
scarce and all available men have been placed. 
Saskatoon reports a continued demand for 
experienced tractor and combine operators, 
although quite a number of these have already 
been placed. 

From Moose Jaw comes the report that 
harvest needs are being handled by the Local 
Harvest Labour Committee, which is provid- 
ing workers for the enormous acreage of 
stooking to be done in areas not equipped 
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with combines. At least one large department 
store in the city is releasing its employees on 
a regular harvest leave schedule, one week at 
a time. In North Battleford, where farm 
orders are increasing daily, a number of 
members of the Armed Forces have been 
placed for the duration of their “‘48’s”, as well 
as on regular leave, and 150 men could be 
placed in the vicinity of Prince Albert, if 
available. 

Reaping has started in widely scattered 
parts of the Calgary area but the general 
harvest will not commence until the first week 
of September. A rush of orders is anticipated 
before that date, and the military authorities 
of M.D. No. 13 have agreed to the release on 
leave of 350 personnel. The Edmonton dis- 
trict cutting is under way but will not be 
general for another week. Applications for 
harvest work are not nearly equal to the 
demand, but some relief is expected from the 
Armed Forces and an active campaign is 
under way to induce the farmers of the 
southern part of the province to come north 
after their own cutting is completed. 

Logging —Little or no increased activity is 
evident in the logging industry during the past 
month. Many bushworkers have returned to 
their farms for the harvest and the majority 
of operators are carrying on with more or less 
permanent personnel. Some 2,578 loggers are 
still needed in the Port Arthur area and Fort 
Frances has some 295 vacancies, with few 
applicants available. 


Coal Mining—The prairie coal mines are 
beginning to place additional orders for labour 
as the time approaches for miners working on 
temporary permits with the railways and 
packing companies to return to their per- 
manent trade. In every local office through- 
out the coal mining district orders for labour 
exceed the number of miners available. The 
situation in the Edson area is serious, with 6 
mines having orders on file for 180 miners, 
who are unobtainable. The lack of accom- 
modation for married men is a drawback at 
Red Deer, and Medicine Hat finds it difficult 
to fill the increasing need of the small coal 
properties. In the vicinity of Edmonton all 
but the Lakeside and Wabamun mines are 
producing steadily, with a continued call for 
experienced miners. 


Base Metal Mining—Few applicants are 
coming forward to fill vacancies in the region’s 
base metal mines, and slight change is antici- 
pated until after the harvest, which has been 
responsible for the steadily mounting require- 
ments. Mill, surface and underground labour 
are all in demand in the Flin Flon area, where 
many miners are using their vacations for 
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harvesting, with transportation furnished to 
Manitoba farms. Indians working. in the 
Kenora gold mines are also leaving for the 
blueberry picking, and vacancies are on the 
increase In consequence. At The Pas surface 
development is continuing on most of the 
Herb Lake properties and five prospecting 
parties are at work in the district. 


Manufacturing —Able-bodied men in fairly 
large numbers are required throughout the 
manufacturing industry, and on the prairies, 
as elsewhere in the Dominion, the demand on 
the whole exceeds the current supply. In 
Winnipeg this lack of heavy labour is evident 
in every sort of industry, and boys, too, are 
in demand. One local packing plant has 
increased the proportion of its women em- 
ployees from 16 to 22 per cent during the past 
two months, and it is likely that the percent- 
age will be raised again soon. August and 
September are difficult months for Edmonton 
packing plants, depleted of agricultural labour, 
and the flour mills, too, are suffering from a 
scarcity of suitable workers. 


The aircraft plant at Fort William has also 
been depleted through absenteeism, vacations 
and the withdrawal of a number of its em- 
ployees as a result of directive notices issued 
by the Controller of Grain Handling for the 
area. The Fort William shell plant, too, still 
needs a considerable number of machine 
operators, both male and female, as well as 
other skilled and semi-skilled workers. 


No change for the better 1s reported in the 
labour situation of the Port Arthur shipyards, 
which are still calling for electricians and pipe- 
fitters with marine experience. Electricians, 
skilled machinists and motor mechanics are 
badly needed for Saskatoon’s industries but 
the urgency of this demand has been eased 
somewhat by an extension of the date of local 
school opening. 


Construction—The demand for all types of 
building labour is much greater than the 
supply in the prairie region. Early in August 
the call was chiefly for unskilled carpenters, 
painters and construction labourers, although 
there was also a definite shortage of skilled 
workers and labourers physically fit and young 
enough for outside work. However, building 
projects have now reached the stage where the 
main requirements are for skilled artisans, 
carpenters and bricklayers in particular. 

The lack of heavy labour is still delaying all 
Port Arthur projects, and present orders on 
file total 718, while ig Winnipeg the absence 
of qualified and physically fit artisans is hold- 
ing up construction. Regina is calling 
urgently for carpenters and bricklayers for 
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high priority building, and Saskatoon for 
labourers, and in Moose Jaw emergency 
repairs are seriously handicapped by the lack 
of bricklayers. 


The building boom in the Edmonton area 
is growing, and the issuance of 299 permits 
during July has been followed by correspond- 
ingly heavy demand in August. The scarcity 
of skilled tradesmen has made it necessary to 
directa considerable number of tradesmen 
from low to high priority projects. 


Pacific Region 


Agriculture—With the completion of the 
small fruit harvest in British Columbia, agri- 
culture has ceased to make heavy demands on 
the provincial labour force, and no serious 
shortage of orchard workers is anticipated 
until the apple crop is ready in September. 

The supply of labour for dairy and general 
farm work has been adversely affected in 
some districts by the return of many workers 
to the prairies. Few applicants can be induced 
by local offices to accept such work, but the 
Emergency Farm Labour Service has been 
making every effort to secure suitable helpers 
for these needy farmers. New Westminster, 
too, reports that seasonal help has been well 
supplied by the Service, except for occasional 
short rush periods, but the dairy situation on 
Vancouver Island is still serious, with first- 
class help impossible to secure. 


Canning.—Fruit and vegetable canneries are 
operating to capacity, but their labour require- 
ments are being filled locally for the most part. 
Crews for the bean and corn canning factories 
in Chilliwack are being recruited from small 
stump ranches where whole families engage 
in seasonal work, and some 50 Japanese women 
lhave been transferred to the Kamloops 
canneries. At Penticton, some of the women 
brought in on the Dominion-Provincial Farm 
Labour scheme and found unsuitable for field 
work are being utilized in the canning of 
apricots. 


At Vernon, the local cannery, which has 
been operating two shifts and using about 150 
men and 170 women for dehydrating cabbage 
and beans and canning tomatoes, can take all 
the women procurable from now on. Fruit 
shippers of the district, who report deliveries 
to be 50 to 60 per cent higher than last year, 
are taking on more staff every day. 


Logging—The demand for forest labour of 
all kinds is great throughout the province. 
Many camps which were shut down on account 
of fire hazard are now operating short-handed, 
as some loggers have returned to the prairies 
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and men on deferment are being called up. 
In all offices orders for replacement remain 
unfilled, and pulp and paper operations are 
handicapped by the shortage of heavy labour. 


Sawmills—The loss of student labour at the 
end of this month will greatly increase the 
existing shortage of labour in the British 
Columbia sawmills. New Westminster, heavily 
hit by recent military call-ups, is one -of the 
greatest sufferers in this regard. One com- 
pany, which is shutting down another of its 
“cutting rings’ on account of the general 
dearth of heavy labour, has asked the Mobili- 
zation Board for permission to transfer some 
of the skilled tradesmen thus released to other 
needy mills. 


Coal Mining—There has been little response 
to the call for experienced coal miners, with 
the result that shortages persist. Fernie has 
still upward of 70 vacancies, and orders for 
underground workers bring the total require- 
ments to 110. A serious shortage of miners 
has developed in the Telkoal field in the 
Prince Rupert area, and no relief for this is 
in sight. At Nanaimo, No. 8 mine of the 
Canadian Collieries (D) Limited has now 
closed down and the crew of 125 are being 
examined for direction to other coal opera- 
tions, mainly in the Cumberland area. 


Base Metal Mining—The region’s base 
metal mines are still far short of the experi- 
enced muckers needed to maintain satisfactory 
production, but the closing down of the 
Kootenay Florence and Roco Mountain mines 
has improved conditions somewhat. At Kim- 
berley all surface crews are fully manned but 
another 195 underground workers are needed, 
and the loss of 100 students during the first 
week in September will impose a heavy strain 
on the mines. In the New Westminster area 
the harvesting and stacking of peat is almost 
completed. Some 200 or 300 women and 
children were laid off early in August, and 
the only present man-power demand is for a 
few men for the heavier work of harvesting 
and baling, which will continue for several 
months more. 


Manufacturing—On the whole, the manu- 
facturing industries in British Columbia are 
making no heavy new demand on the region’s 
labour force although the call for workers will 
be increased here, as elsewhere, by the ap- 
proaching school opening. Vancouver reports 
that this increased demand is already evident 
in the aircraft plants, and while replacements 
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are being made steadily, qualified applicants 
are continuingly scarce. ‘Through increased 
efficiency of production the number of aircraft 
workers in Victoria plants has been slightly 
reduced, habitual absentees being released, 
and in spite of many voluntary terminations 
no new employees are presently required. 

A slight curtailment in production has 
reduced the labour needs of the British 
Columbia shipyards. For instance, the Prince 
Rupert yard requires no addition to its present 
staff of approximately 1,000 men and, 70 
women. The night shift has been discontinued 
and its workers incorporated in the day shift. 
The Vancouver office reports that the recent 
curtailment of the number of berths per yard 
has eased requirements in the local shipyards, 
creating a surplus of skilled and semi-skilled 
female workers, who are unfortunately not 
qualified to meet the mounting aircraft de- 
mands. With the exception of riveting crews 
and heavy construction labourers, the orders 
on file for the Victoria yards are not pressing, 
and the lay-off of women continues. 

There are practically no unfilled orders for 
New Westminster’s engineering plants and 
foundries, except for a few skilled lathe hands 
and machinists, and while no substantial lay- 
offs have occurred, no replacements are being 
made. 

The smelter at Trail is the most exigent of 
the provincial manufacturing industries in its 
call for labour. While operations are being 
carried on with the aid of students and female 
personnel a large number of employees are 
being lost each month to the Armed Forces 
and to agriculture. The limit is almost 
reached in the hiring of women workers, and 
it has been necessary to close down one or 
two departments on account of inability to 
recruit the 160 heavy labourers required. 


Construction.—Shortage of materials is caus- 
ing a slowdown in construction in most areas 
but in spite of this handicap the call for all 
types of building and allied tradesmen persists. 
In Victoria one high priority contract has 
been calling for carpenters, and steps are 
being taken to move men employed on low 
priority jobs, in order to get the project 
completed. In Prince George and Prince 
Rupert carpenters and construction labourers 
are in great demand, with small prospect of 
securing them locally. Mining and smelting 
operations at Kimberley and Corbin are bene- 
fiting by the gradual reduction of workers on 
the dam at Nelson, which is nearing 
completion. 
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Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements; 


July, 1944. 


{Bereta transacted by Employment and 
Selective Service Offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission during the four- 
week period June 30, to July 27, 1944, as indi- 
cated by the average daily placements effected, 
showed slight decreases both when compared 
with the previous four weeks June 2, to June 
29, and with the four weeks July 2, to July 29, 
1943. Under the first comparison, except for a 
moderate decrease in manufacturing and -a 
minor increase in services, all changes in indus- 
trial divisions were fractional. In comparison 
with the four weeks in July last year, all in- 
dustrial groups except forestry and logging 
reported losses, the greatest being in manufac- 
turing though construction showed a consider- 
able decline. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1942, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each one hundred 
applications for work, registered at Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices throughout 
Canada. 
that the trend of the curve of vacancies in 
relation to applications followed a decidedly 
downward trend while that of placements took 
a slightly upward course. The ratio of vacan- 
cies to each one hundred applications was 107°1 
during the four weeks ending July 27, 1944, in 
contrast with 111-1 in the previous four weeks, 
and 112-8 during the four weeks July 2, to 
July 29, 1943. The ratio of placements to each 
one hundred applications was 72:8 as compared 
with 71-5 in the preceding period and 77°8 
during the four weeks ending July 29, last 
year. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Com- 
mission throughout Canada during the four- 
week period June 30, to July 27, 1944, was 
8.984, as compared with 9,619 during the pre- 
vious four weeks and with 10,650 during the 
four-week period ending July 29, 1943. The 
average number of applications for employ- 
ment received daily by the offices during the 
period under review was 8.385 in comparison 
with 8,652 during the preceding four weeks and 
9.443 during the four weeks ending July 29, a 
year ago. The average number of placements 
made daily by the offices during the four 
weeks ending July. 27, 1944, was 6,109 of which 
5,956 were in regular employment and 153 in 
work of one week’s duration or less, as com- 
pared with a total daily average of 6,187 during 
the previous four weeks. Placements in the 
four weeks July 2, to July 29, 1943, averaged 


In viewing the graph it will be seen 


7,346 daily, consisting of 7,188 placements in 
regular and 158 in casual employment. 

During the period June 30, to July 27, 1944, 
the offices of the Commission referred 181,481 
persons to vacancies and effected a total of 
140,507 placements. Of these, the placements 
in regular employment were 136,991, of which 
84,372 were of males and 52,619 of females, 
while placements in casual work totalled 3,516. 
The number of vacancies reported by employ- 
ers was 133,463 for males and 73,172 for 
females, a total of 206,635, and applications 
for work numbered 192,847, of which 117,612 
were from males and 75,235 from females. 
Reports for the four weeks June 2, to June 29, 
1944, showed 230,868 positions available, 207 653 
applications made and 148,478 placements 
effected, while in the four-week period July 2, 
to July 29, 1943, there were recorded 255,597 
vacancies, 226,622 applications made and 176,- 
311 placements in regular and casual employ- 
ment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by employment offices, each year, from 
January, 1934, to date :— 


See 





PLACEMENTS 
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Regular Casual Totals 

TOBA y Bete seek iyteectiee dt: 223, 564 182, 527 406, 091 
OSG oe we ibe sk GaP a 226,345 127, 457 353, 802 
OS Hip eaecn ee ak tehete heey 217,931 113,519 331,450 
LOS he set Ee ee: 275, 300 114, 236 389, 536 
TOS es Ob i RA As aa 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
TORO A pear eR oe lk 242, 962 141, 920 384, 882 
TOAQ Sete A Steed ed. 320,090 155, 016 475, 106 
POAT As hed ae Oa he 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
1049). A SEEN RNS 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
Oe) ee a es ee Be te 1,890, 408 53,618 1, 944,026 
1944 (30 weeks)...... 967,937 28, 008 995, 945 
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Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
and Selective Service Offices in Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island during the four 
weeks ending July 27, 1944, was 319, as com- 
pared with 316 in the previous period and 478 
during the four weeks ending July 29, 1943. 
The average number of placements effected 
daily was 254, in comparison with 266 in the 
preceding four weeks and 319 during the period 
ending July 29, last year. With the exception 
of a nominal increase in agriculture, all in- 
dustrial divisions recorded decreases in place- 
ments from the four weeks ending July 29, 
1948. The greatest reductions were in con- 
struction and manufacturing, while moderate 
losses occurred in public utilities operation, 
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services and trade. Industrial groups in which 
most of the placements were effected were: 
manufacturing 2,029; services 1,297; trade 908; 
construction 710; public utilities operation 561 
and mining 148. There were 3,574 men and 
2,179 women placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Offices in New Brunswick 
during the period under review, showed a daily 
average of 214, compared with 276 in the 
preceding four weeks and 222 during the period 
ending July 29, last year. There was a daily 
average of 188 placements in comparison with 
199 in the previous period, but no change when 
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ment Offices in the Province of Quebec during 
the four weeks ending July 27, 1944, there 
being 2,577, in contrast with 2,883 in the 
previous period and 3,447 during the four 
weeks ending July 29, 1943. Placements, like- 
wise, showed declines under both comparisons, 
the daily average being 1,676 during the 
period under review, as compared with 1,721 
in the preceding four weeks and 2,174 during 
the period ending July 29, last year. The 
substantial reduction in placements from the 
four weeks ending July 29, 1943, was mainly 
due to a marked decrease in manufacturing, 
with a fairly large decline in construction and 
moderate losses in services, public utilities 
operation, mining, trade, finance and insurance. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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compared with the four weeks ending July 29, 
1943. The most significant changes in place- 
ments from the period ending July 29, last 
year, were moderate gains in agriculture, 
services, and a loss in public utilities operation. 
The changes in other groups were small and 
included declines in construction, manufactur- 
ing, forestry and logging, and an increase in 
mining. Placements by industries included: 
manufacturing 1,376; services 833; trade 604; 
public utilities operation 526; construction 430; 
forestry and logging 215; agriculture 180 and 
mining 121. Regular placements numbered 
2,804 of men and 1,496 of women. 


Quebec 


There was a decrease in the average num- 
ber of positions available daily at Employ- 
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The only advancements recorded were a fairly 
large gain in forestry and logging, and a 
small increase in fishing and hunting. Indus- 
tries in which employment was found for more 
than 500 workers included: manufacturing 
16,851; services 5,511; forestry and logging 
4,579; construction 4,113; public utilities opera- 
tion 3,181; trade 2,865; mining 766, finance 
and insurance 562. There were 26,940 men and 
11,501 women placed in regular employment. 


Ontario 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during the period ending July 27, 
1944, called for an average of 3,603 workers 
daily, compared with 3,984 in the previous 
four weeks and 3,884 during the period ending 
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July 29, last year. Placements decreased under 
both comparisons, the daily average being 
2,423 during the four weeks under review, 
in comparison with 2,570 in the preceding 
period and 2,733 during the four weeks ending 
July 29, 1943. Substantial decreases in place- 
ments in manufacturing and _ construction, 
augmented by smaller declines in trade, ser- 
vices, public utilities operation and miuning 
were responsible for the loss from the four 
weeks ending July 29, last year. The only 
advancement reported was a moderate gain 
in forestry and logging. Industrial divisions 
in which the majority of placements were 
effected included: manufacturing 25,527; ser- 
vices 11,970; trade 6,254; public utilities opera- 
tion 4,910; construction 3,250; finance and 
insurance 1,067; forestry and logging 1,058; 
mining 929 and agriculture 756. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 31,310 of men 
and 23,477 of women. 


Manitoba 


Opportunities for employment at Employ- 
ment Offices in Manitoba during the four 
weeks under review, numbered 440 daily com- 
pared with 476 during the period ending June 
29, 1944, and 479 in the four weeks ending 
July 29, 1943. There was a daily average 
of 277 placements compared with 307 in the 
preceding period and 396 during the four 
weeks ending July 29, last year. All industrial 
groups registered declines in placements from 
the four weeks ending July 29, 1943, the 
greatest reductions being, in manufacturing, 
trade, public utilities operations, services and 
construction. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions, included: services 1,868; manufacturing 
1,864; trade 1,214; public utilities operation 
646; construction 367 and mining 171. Regular 
placements numbered 2,584 of men and 2,750 
of women. 


Saskatchewan 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in Saskatchewan during the period 
ending July 27, 1944, averaged 242 daily com- 
pared with 217 in the preceding four weeks 
and 253 during the period ending July 29, last 
year. The average number of placements 
registered daily was 170, in comparison with 
154 during the previous period and 197 in 
the four weeks ending July 29, 1943. Place- 
ments were less numerous in all industrial 
divisions than those of the period ending July 
29, last year, although the decrease for the 
province as a whole was not large. Moderate 
declines were recorded in manufacturing, con- 
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struction, trade and services. Industrial groups 
in which most of the placements were effected 
were: services 1,383; trade 883; manufactur- 
ing 571; public utilities operation 549; 
construction 200 and agriculture 181. During 
the period under review, there were 1,916 men 
and 1,692 women placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


Alberta 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during the four weeks ending July 27, 
called for a daily average of 519 workers com- 
pared with 425 in the previous period and 
528 during the four weeks ending July 29, 
1943. Placements showed a daily average of 
353, in comparison with 255 during the four 
weeks ending June 29, 1944, and 414 in the 
period ending July 29, last year. All indus- 
trial groups showed reductions in placements 
when compared with the period ending July 
29, 1943, the most important decreases being 
in services, manufacturing, construction and 
public utilities operation. Placements by 
industrial groups numbered: services 2,218; 
manufacturing 1,605; trade 1,509; construction 
1.089; public utilities operation 856; mining 
500 and agriculture 231. Regular placements 
numbered 4,562 of men and 3,203 of women. 


British Columbia 


During the period ending July 27, 1944, the 
daily average of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in British Columbia was 
1,069 compared with 1,042 in the preceding 
four weeks and 1,360 during the period ending 
July 29, last year. The average number of 
placements registered daily was 768 during 
the four weeks under review, in contrast with 
714 in the previous period and 926 during 
the four weeks ending July 29, 1943. Place- 
ments in manufacturing and construction were 
considerably fewer than during the four weeks 
ending July 29, last year, and accounted for 
the decline for the province as a whole under 
this comparison. Moderate decreases shown 
in agriculture, forestry and logging were partly 
offset by gains in services and trade. Small 
changes only were reported in remaining 
groups. Industrial divisions in which the 
majority of placements were effected were: 
manufacturing 5,348; services 3,652; trade 
2.713; forestry and logging 1,845; public util- 
ities operation 1,700; construction 1,382 and 
mining 502. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 10,682 of men and 6,321 of 
women. 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
JUNE 30 TO JULY 27, 1944 














Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 
Office Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placed 
during end of during to 
period period period |vacancies} Regular 

Prince Edward Island.......................-. 648 329 780 664 496 
Charlonsetowan so P8 Seroe ee Om ore ae 409 245 521 453 304 
UINENOPSICHE Way Uiec)s a teh Ce kt Re ane ae 239 84 259 211 192 
GvaSeotiay. .o ST E  e ah Re e 6,697 6,573 7,297 7,993 5,257 
PAU NODE | Sedu! i ase. Vk dm Ooi ieee ait Oe a Ae cai oe 182 128 212 212 167 
SIPEG RO WALOR ose as coh mek, wana eee ty. pike 182 195 107 103 86 
ParbmGuehn) WO. ae fo) ae A A dk 146 391 185 166 158 
I ED Se ee eke acai, epee: I icc ae 188 236 149 142 114 
ACS Day ee en amone reat: Lek er Le 167 226 322 224 163 
PASSE teh AIRE RN INS Fe eh ie: 2,754 3,618 2,234 2,708 1, 857 
DUO ENORE als hohe etic Metra ae cha ca rene 48 46 57 2 22 
ESerrtivalleniarn kicks tere ic ent Speer oe Oe eet 216 286 151 77 60 
Giver pool WES yee Fle ili tee eae FRU e CT Bt aes 140 131 113 118 129 
ewaGlaseow tig. cbs aes aes. sas gteeearate 813 364 880 1,036 753 
New Watertord. otc eee eth ee 65 56 114 92 88 
RiICtOu. WL wes aves ee EPO RE | Saws Bis 265 29 314 287 259 
Sprinmhill even wrens bes cost eee Lee ae ae Pil 154 656 38 38 
Saige Livny ciate gee WR ee EGE COE RR RS Ba bi Ind 751 266 980 1,088 719 
Sydney Mines). weiss Meath gh bees Pelee ony 152 61 231 182 152 
PERULG. AACR ahh eeu io nam Ga eire Lag rik aay 268 140 293 302 224 
Marmonth-Shelburne een Lalas panennn t ae 339 246 299 295 268 
New BST TENG WICKS iets oe a Snag ere ee ae 4,921 5, 384 6,778 5, 2074 4,300 
IBabhursteus oie tte. eee So ue ar 157 295 260 235 176 
Gam belihomburne ss. (a. tse eerste pete pe at ae 255 251 366 ~ 270 217 
HGaWURAStON sheet eu. ce nee arn oe ee 251 888 305 283 279 
Mrederielonmrn. se eae, A" Wain e neeecte, ante 407 320 426 419 352 
TDG Oienl Ie BURP a ates 1c ji hale ih aan ONG cl ed pe Ia 80 137 226 147 177 
Moncton tee coe arie: cues te eho mem ee 1,490 1,876 1,607 1,559 1,157 
INerncas tiles tn CER eke ii ce LI MEE oe 182 184 185 160 181 
Saint oli. Geant? Pa. oe ee Ge eM ge 1,656 1,050 1, 884 1,821 1,371 
NUR OLEDMCH Ne RAR Es cmis te cere tee ie 112 209 205 147 153 
NeldTSiS(eh.} Siete) NRL SUR aR LA a eee es ae A a ER OO 177 82 176 141 138 
WOOMSLOC cae came uh) Nemnioer ts See uM, ok 154 92 138 95 99 
Oiurenec ae ee ee ee ee he 59,271 59,387 56,511 50,354 38,441 
UN CEON WW GIOVE 7 ict cop aie eS ete RPA ee 17 74 64 66 110 
INS DEBTOR eG ahh el ee ei or BO Rt 163 93 118 117 114 
BaieiSt? Raul Sey eee ae ee ee ene SR 103 272 154 115 130 
HS Gab annOlsin sak tae... vain eae <P ac air ake 313 257 326 294 240 
DUCKING HATING Obie ci ee ae ee 172 97 238 177 201 
Campbells Baye Bone. eee Lhe Pe 57 97 93 67 84 
Gatisa paca lit ie a came ite Mian: Hele, 9 511 514 486 481 489 
Oihan dler Ane rict.c steed oe eae ees es phy hoe Ty 863 751 Tas 663 762 
CVC OUT TAD SA ee ine eee eet ko hI 1,054 967 1, 230 1,056 1,015 
Coat COO Kies dias yaa ees ee te elk a ceed 567 69 558 583 559 
COO ais y leg eet ic eet moan eee Re Ion so Oar Fae 181 118 122 120 109 
Dol ean Tends ee te ae ee ap ee Oey 0a 250 55 As 280 258 
Drumimioncyvallle. awd. 2). 2 Meee RPS i ek tl) 830 411 668 666 510 
Hast ANgistere ee cries clin eee Gi), ae ate tls 91 13 92 103 83 
Matntiamlesas.. 4 Haden: eC R aR ene 6 Ska. . en 146 135 112 80 104 
Granby. eae ss Gee ote ee ce ae 284 203 845 204 188 
UB RITE en Sere Eke i Aiton. 9 ede sel 2. 2 dg aa 485 Lyall 837 423 374 
OITEHCOLEAL Ser vte i Pe in em Fh ho fea aeige 195 136 384 ool 175 
ON GUICTOUL maki seen RE AMIR «hE | 674 146 776 920 603 
ACHING aie tale ee ee te ce ee ae 729 799 673 612 575 
Hence my Wie. PGE seed a {os Reale BS 389 279 567 540 454 
Waal aie ak is Sn mee a ce oe 100 180 132 105 105 
EAMUGUCS Seo ee eee Oe Mees ee, . ORNS ae 417 220 260 267 236 
evs Shwe ae: AO. lilt i 559 336 907 575 513 
TEOn SUCUIE cea Mises g ite] ee 66 CGR toeae te 641 522 488 457 391 
MOUIBE VALLE... eine ene. 0 Uke See 207 94 247 197 168 
VEN INO a ie SO Bf ee Ng oe NO TCR oe PRY 65 320 377 192 
Disitiani es Oar sauna tial ne ee (2.0 0 ye See 1,908 2,037 1,302 1, 267 1,142 
INE C ANTIOCH ie Sok a ee en, ce 571 122 593 523 500 
MontrIbatinier ok agek! ve eens S900. a 95th es vila 169 195 208 208 166 
MON CIMA OTN Eco atk ue eee Me lo Savors hec sete 282 74 352 240 276 
Montmoreneysin), oe) een hone te 263 53 385 427 228 
Montreal ssn teae io Ao 9 MORIN wee by 5 ae 29,015. 33, 689 23 , 233 21,274 14, 239 
INGCOLEG Rosary etc ian es AO Sek 12 eee 33 0 33 33! 33 
Wlessis ville.) . Ak, See CLT er Py ee 113 63 143 197 64 
Pomteaoxelrembless sh: eet ells ae 475 377 387 402 332 
Port Alfred: ater cer et eee ete oh ene ae 237 112 288 262 218 
Quebeatass PA as Se ye Pe 2,775 4,600 4,135 3,105 2,296 
Richinongdigeee e728. . a. ee temas cola: Me glee ur, 41 131 76 42 42 
IRLOUSKTG Ment cet ee Ree a hae le ene 838 647 569 681 475 
RAV ERE IGN OUp? eh ace Meee oe LC tion 570 426 502 465 521 
Roberval iene een se Sen yal 111 101 186 80 70 
ELON Ise) Boe SNR a i nA Re Mag 1,217 1,464 932 1, 226 691 
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Lew ATNe de SCllOWIIC ic hie cis sites Nin weaiarns Ra ore 209 98 167 L738 TGS aan tee 9 
fe etmgdt Up aes aot: enemy? AUP | SPRUE ob AO MRRAS etry 2 629 1,009 453 449 SOA eee eet 157 
SUMP ELV ACL UNO sch ache i eiticke. rasls cleitiete oe arcrdls. cate 538 668 490 416 381 6 wT OY 
SCA tet ile ok tag tae ercinece See oes Chiodos 547 559 579 606 ATS) Slee ee tioe ae 37 
SO MLCLONAG). ete erate cke-cianeborotatcns « Sake detent a5. o ante 453 458 449 429 366 42 93 
StusosepnGeAlma cayenne ee = pines 273 192 223 173 184/050 Seer 107 
jefe eer WIA Oitmaa Qe see AEN, <8 Sesame Wee ich. eI SA 6 ic 388 91 469 446 OAM iiceg Pee ee 59 
Shawiniwanieallss “sc Mit, as:trrcarrtes sta cere 982 178 1, 424 Wales OR a ll ne neat 424 
Sherbrooke. Gawas dactonne + old Manresa See 75 546 1,132 1,210 827 20 268 
Stas) aie, ee a 2) OR AIR RTA ses MI es I 380 177 620 424 A ete | 4 eae ee) 81 
Mine tlordm MANES. csdete-c Sera te coo eee lesa letersi 1,100 315 1,354 UW BB's: Ae AA Uetiad ot ae oy et 232 
FRIATCO, RAV ELSEe Sacchi aoe kes Le eae ane 1,157 600 1,851 1,088 VO2O ey eeeed iene: 610 
ATA OCR AE Oe crscievape RCE cso ard sis tea de Soe 469 609 34 326 OG Sia Lares hte 63 
Via lew cl eerie tit arect, Sais are ac yee Oe lane con 456 313 542 369 BD al henselae SAR er 485 
Verdin as. Fach osx Pitaee ol ae eee ok seen 1,094 1,476 W231 997 QO Mila Eeacae teen 245 
WAGCTOLIAV ILO T Wocrents ates Fab d vee ed sen ee 326 363 325 274 DAA Weal Hen ar eas aan 8 81 
OF 0013 y [eae ee) Re OUR! < ORIEN ER Ss a 82,869 77,684 70,019 69,749 54,787 936 17,186 
PNETIPELOT ay ete, cdstcle 6 Paes Ate iaks Sia sia A we eplbos Chae 163 56 182 158 VAT: le ACOH: 21 
ACE este Reon Dr “ecw he LteR its aiimieare chiles sictentrtemey es Be cel 290 222 360 317 DAT ESTE NR 6 81 
Belleville meaty kee Okhs se eee hee eee 671 509 583 630 DLO nal eee nein 125 
Bracebridge ne np. ota cco isc lens Mercure, Onis 327 444 527 467 LOO Lites ewer 84 
SEAT DLOMO ee Peet RINS re aie ei chante Re Benet ace aterm ccs 214 691 169 155 LZ A | Seas se 48 
Brantlord Vedas te 5 Settee bce Maids cee ee ee 1,520 1,601 1,043 1,018 840 6 148 
BROCK V AE: eaters acyevebe Meine es al ortnts Giese ceait ees 327 152 319 383 DARIO Re Sob 3 es wants 42 
@WarletoniIPlaceys% . aie Hees hae os Oe eerie eee 63 94 86 71 OA Malai es ea 18 
Chatham A548 clase eee as a etait cane ceaee 526 389 629 645 457 7 212 
GO DOUTE He ete 2 os6'< aes NS ae he Seek oe aa 162 44 216 189 SBME eee ae 18 
CWollinewoodVa.nc so sees cea One eel 13 209 267 224 212 PLES NENT Rey Ss 15 
Worm walle Hees... hcsteceteebedicics Gage nears eee 903 130 971 898 795 uel 134 
Dy y lle esse atercks 1 aiote, aro. wines, ei teehee romevere i cutee 91 96 100 82 Ome Cree 15 
UOT UIS) Eels tral thse ere dara oe ha he Sid Sr tees Se a eee 84 76 153 147 125 1 19 
A NCy a1 Bal oy ot Le eS A en Se SRR ety 3 151 194 282 255 OOo) ec Rheh ps 95 
ORG IE TANCES ois crac Sele ake cro gd sees let nee Eee eas 535 413 389 272 PAU | seer Se NG 98 
iOnGaw liam <).ookhsc Seas ee ds weet aten cd Tae 2,163 4,313 961 1,021 1,201 2 229 
(GR LS ois, AR ee ae TS EA 5 iN ee Eh ie ra PP OR 525 938 443 424 S (Aamalbaee beets 88 
GananoGue vw... caidec ve teste eosok. ETM ao ec 95 41 127 122 TUS Memes ae 17 
GO CerICI ee arek ete ee TR: crea TED 246 186 354 288 Pall 8 ay a ere me ea 140 
Gavel lic dec yeti Puss A eae oon ear attys nsiahe, atee 493 412 569 533 7 UME Ss ae ED 99 
PPAR carte ncebide ses Crates et ainilvad aalte. 5, 146 6,059 4,729 5,243 3, 621 70 608 
IVa wik@s ULV s,s dol. fob Ne tiecat his cae en te le Bal dase 138 63 308 286 A Sie hae sein apa 38 
Incersolley a eiccrorerd hehe. + saree Soars ree 292 351 228 218 LOO ARE tas eet 41 
NRA DUSKASING plotted ke oe Mok co asic sole ase 352 1,116 506 504 O25 ints cbc ane 37 
ENENORA ee tahoe asc PM es oe cis Bao pen eerste 181 451 208 197 103 jail espe eee 58 
GD PSCONM ee ee oe ected tal mG sloitie's <eraenews 885 681 1,095 1,051 TO 2 ule sackets 279 
Wirldand Wake yc arcec sete Ac ac cee ee Salas alse 596 597 903 705 544 20 212 
Katcheneriwaterloo:. .tiunis. sass tees. vaneeene 1, 263 1,554 743 818 G00.7 bo oeucekuee 122 
CRITI S COM Sy oeeed ae erence adie eeed iat eco Ptes 165 129 181 148 IB Yu ara tea ees 56 
TAN CSA So cis or cy hanover sng tel habe od, ai he weetatney cusssitin stokes 174 108 PalB, 210 a Bey ollie eee 2 
Tistowelereey ae ihittot tas. «se nn eee lias Gains 100 102 102 113 Vili tee CeO 16 
N LicoS a6 Co) 0 Wee em Ey ee 2 SA OE 2,064 Liz 2,102 2,427 1,520 194 507 
VAs LAr ect trates aoco ett sca teh as, SMe eal Ses es SENT 474 395 464 407 Sidiah cee oe 141 
ING DANCER ret etatae Gab act a cdeeuias Mo auden busts Vem 99 76 102 95 Uhl ede teens 14 
ewan OnKeb. Wickdos Gateaae Unies atone 154 170 179 140 T3UNS | seen ee 29 
INOW LOLONtO tos es Re ote ene wee 2,818 2,407 19372 1,135 1 O45 a0 Neeee aaa §9 
Niaroragtallsmiec 3 swe .cte s sdloeeelce ot went 675 405 742 §23 604 1 168 
NOx Gh ES HV pers cece oa ances oe eto ace ys Sore 866 763 837 801 762 20 191 
Orangevilles msc atec tte can eM ce cites boty ae 65 78 102 87 As 0 ley an ee 9 
Orillia ae ete et eee eo ae 482 637 388 356 VAS w anh edienby Biers 177 
GSTS Wit kein palit oan tea ars a ins Fees ave e BARE 1,695 1,426 1,407 1,181 1,319 19 601 
COA Rife gr Sear Gey Sos 4, 2) Aine eget > og sear eneAR SIE 4,991 2,399 4,748 SPB 3,386 46 616 
Owent Sound he ghee cree dee eae e eb eee 329 200 334 336 307 1 69 
ATS ee ac aj Tk sR ee ae oa MES rca ero 53 116 46 47 Shs ol ere 5 
PALEY? DOUDOG Me «sch os rtete cls cis gi « Sie cede bol Pte 687 969 557 509 i sen Pe 2 ea 90 
Pembroke #08 jo... 3s: GRPe ees hee 244 182 361 322 pA a Mie ole A 79 
1229 eae Bl Amen Bigg. amie mith. Gorton aoe 172 128 _ 196 180 147 6 ao 
eterDoroue hs «vet he Meee ae oe ose a etait stone 773 890 833 911 HANS aN ee gee 181 
ACEO Gh etna tae tt ie cet tees Ne Say 5 198 59 193 187 195 3 46 
POLE MAT UNUM ses cete char ete ole tate a ete ee ORS adeoalte 4,560 4,019 1252, 1,199 OAD Vie cael.) em 241 
RortiGolborme se .<. ss ote ss Oe Oe Ree 346 280 old 296 SOD pees he eit 100 
IROKG ELOPG’s eer. 6 de slawa seen - Ho ee 95 94 93 73 bo | eee ake 24 
PAVOSCOUGL 2 Wah ac cas om oera tts anes See alee 107 135 174 146 Leo ipeeree LEE 28 
MVORETO WE. Ree tats accuse ERTS Cee MOO aTTe CO atte 215 138 156 230 138 1 87 
Si Catharines. #94 4-)... see nce iets ces ioe 1,053 756 1,085 1,315 SOM ary aye ee 448 
hoe NOMA Seen petites terahrelnns (et tae lt wees bade Cnctetoree iene 702 551 638 654 5590 13 106 
SBTUIGA Oe cht ae Pete ee bee AERO names. # 1,076 465 959 778 O7Sieehe cera ee. 427 
Sankt: Stew Mariesanyca.. soxens Seale erat © artnletobun 1,507 1,878 1,107 1,016 OT Sie. iimeen* etre des 126 
DLE COCK ee a or een ea a he erinetas rota aus.orety « 268 281 351 347 303 11 24 
SINISE Ler rae wcrc cis cielo a nals wan oe etree eels 133 72 143 165 4Gh arene tae jig 


SSA TLORGL ole aices sis islctorats eins olavere © sterasiel alsueisl@inieleyares 437 401 509 501 325 45 83 
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Sturgeon galls ey ie Ce ane | Ve a een 86 81 159 140 sya ene 36 
Sudburyiand) Blind River: ...accloas sca eee 1,670 2,585 1,747 1,545 1,559 44 508 
AP Wea wo ct bets). MRR SPN T A A SUA BS BOON 2 ARR INI 1,074 1,676 1,579 1, 433 1,241 32 698 
CROTOMGO Hei Mie ue Ners cht eee ae ae os ave eae 24,081 20,025 18, 407 19,217 13,472 269 6,097 
PNGroncOMUNCLION she eine clones nee eee 2,861 2,102 2,050 1,978 11632 4 eee 361 
MEren Ton sa) Ge eka ae one vices AUReMG iG tai g ha ee 266 316 286 305 DAY S| Wea Fae gts 51 
LW! 126 192 162 159) ae ee 45 
241 239 200 221 TNS Ag UM par ; 45 
946 1,414 698 623 D2) wl acs cee cee 79 
1,574 2132) 724 634 DG O) file oe aie ae 102 
8, 188 2,189 3,978 3,559 2,437 114 1,107 
323 Us 281 348 SOG Biles eae 
10,126 6,008 10,083 9,570 5,334 1,043 4,786 
445 47 455 431 OR PAE | neem 4 175 
LBENNO Sut Age Al eee Sete es al oe apie CN 354 362 258 224 Plein. ay ented 97 
Nab a Roy see OAR RR Ae SO A SR 472 376 171 180 203 15 21 
Pontageda Prairies. pend solos Me eee eee 200 140 221 163 149 3 46 
oleh Na) Saha Sa Pe TER Ls Can aR ale Is CUR Me URS 2 102 30 121 96 90 2 16 
CULO RECS UR AAG cl a SORRY Obs Rp RL 166 175 200 1i1 10) Doles ane aes 64 
WANKIDES Ware Wes a cciiemieee ers Sele arate tenes 8,387 4,453 8, 657 8,365 4,363 1,023 4,367 
PARR ACC OWA ou cick. ARE a cxcts bettered ON 5,576 4,597 6,694 6,117 3,608 297 2,235 
PIStE VAM toni? Baty sc Mates wean oe Lh BI 148 102 94 87 SB) Obani eee 
VL OGRE MAW. Ss sable aes ebaercte Ase rare Laces Bee 717 642 803 891 562 10 351 
NOL thW Battleford one w.lases hits eteecas eh ie ae 214 121 227 164 NAS Uae Sacre 47 
RrineesAMpertscteus, oie hee Oe eee ene 562 531 560 584 ADA 14 189 
VOTING MAT eee cee ol at ice ae vice Sun 2,134 1,513 2,294 2,475 1,215 202 661 
Saskatoon. Wa.) wack<-aee Se UO eee Rind oe 1,207 1,128 2,004 1,406 841 71 762 
Swale Gurrentie cask cee «oe eee eee bees 201 128 165 164 TAA ee eee 20 
ApEn oh chee) Jet AR elie AA Sy BP OU) RA 194 141 137 99 TALON | Pe ea ae 19 
EYIOr EGON: Fas oem eres Mette enue ets a teeners ce kre 199 201 410 247 0 LT Seam sea 123 
TRL LYS of UNE FRR SPRL IR OR a 1) MD 11,931 4,463 12,011 10,738 7,265 359 3,390 
SAAT OLO: Sy sratses ee cote hereela estes eerie ee Bed 183 197 118 95 GS a home hen ae 18 
COPAY AGG Oe Ry Sig: Me Cree 10D i SRE 3, 884 1,974 4,626 4,083 2,798 166 1,294 
255 387 237 289 5 SG ee 1 De eee a 88 
5, 856 3, 453 5,678 4 839 3,578 191 1,614 
173 184 40 40 D0 ublicceneenatee 12 
661 622 611 698 501 a ED 
520 372 392 403 BOG ole eee! 98 
292 206 196 193 AECAUA eaopeiisteeae, 27 
107 68 113 98 TOG Mee cere eat 24 
British ‘Columbia. 2060 48.0 ee oo 24,596 16,130 23,683 21,919 17,003 659 8,041 
lalliwagle Visi ek kG Oen INA cc Sag tes 278 129 306 297 209) Ulsan eee 93 
GCourtenayiuss see cle cele ce dete Os wi vlc ders See 225 320 243 216 75 eas Ree. 169 
@ranbrooks: Gates meee Coreen ek a bc eee 442 360 234 235 ZO Mie tee 35 
Dawson Creek yee elon cie He eek oly Lavette 243 178 127 128 iLO id Oireeey Rae ee 40 
DUN COM a ew i lo, uh See Seem, Wl. Pan 318 D227. 250 255 ODMR aie cea Se 69 
Renmei aan ti cme ia) Liv Ras Cen ereneey 2 RN AE 36 ip 58 50 LA deena 23 
KammlOOpeeaiiac tir pace Ueran eRe SET eit eie(c tins bore 788 562 397 372 UM nha es 87 
JEG, cach Ve eR in gh Eat a 0 a a Sa 298 202 416 465 SLO iactacetepekseeee 89 
DN eATOIO he eiocrs sacs TAG kee eee 252 75 310 289 DOO S| ce. wee 115 
REISOR ene Soy 0.2, Gn eee: co. aaa 349 430 550 428 355 5 320 
News Westminster....). ius enc. kee 1,375 602 1, 490 1,417 penton 32 792 
North Vancouver coe nnn eee ots cicsne a neue 270 123 279 183 QOS Sl Axicesee ee 134 
entictoms sais cen mac some ts AER a 373 139 450 565 AOS oe ua cae tee 61 
Ono ALD OGNLE ayo. ck bo eebtee ciete ed corde gen ciate bie 487 313 240 237 DLR AE a ie te a 86 
HaVine®: GCOrke. as): kis Reet Lie ee cece ae eee 528 409 515 495 436 9 47 
Brince Ritpert vaca ctystceoe ete cents isae Secs 529 378 437 398 SOS UL a clare 68 
Br INCELONS layin u arcs Wate AO oh sale Oe 163 165 112 97 90 4 28 
OEE eB ana dere ai Th Si 1) OER ORR i) 268 380 335 324 242 27 212 
VANCOUVER Aalst, Caen tl gic Lance aae 14,199 9,157 14, 483 13,134 9,146 474 4,874 
WVICEDOD: Ait a dies es ROE as ng nie ee 640 353 613 493 538 17 
VACLOTIA Ral cidsare ais sh eee eer e dele cis candies eee 1,986 1,068 1,674 1,642 1,306 91 544 
WnISehOrse s,s a eee AEN so teals cena 549 485 164 199 Sieh lean aed 4 33 
LDF SEC ERO 1 APs A A 2 3" CO a | 206,635 | 183,465 | 192,847 | 181,481 | 136,991 3,516 60,875 
Lea Rie i carlson eter CRETE ieee ce eee 133, 463 126, 885 117,612 107, 878 84,372 985 33, 964 
GIN AICS Ree Oe see ae ee oe a ot ae 13,172 56, 580 163235 73, 603 52,619 2,531 26,911 
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Labour Law 


Labour Legislation Enacted by the Parliament of Canada 
in 1944 


HE Parliament of Canada, which was in 

session from January 27 to August 14, 
1944, passed laws providing for family allow- 
ances, for the setting up of departments of 
Government to deal with reconstruction, 
veterans’ affairs and health and welfare, for 
veterans’ insurance and for better housing. 


Family Allowances 


The Family Allowances Act provides for 
the payment of a monthly allowance in 
respect of every child under 16 years of age 
who is resident in Canada and registered 
under the Act and who was born in Canada 
and resident there since birth, or has been a 
resident for three consecutive years imme- 
diately prior to registration, or whose father’s 
or mother’s domicile at the time of his birth 
and for three years prior thereto was in 
Canada and has continued to be in Canada 
up to the date of registration, or who was 
born ‘while his father or mother was a 
member ‘of the Naval, Military or Air Forces 
of Canada or within twelve months after 
his father or mother ceased to be a member 
of such forces. The child must be main- 
tained by a “parent”, which term includes 
any person who maintains or has custody of 
a child. A child who is in Canada contrary 
to the provisions of the Immigration Act is 
not eligible. 

The allowance is $5 per month for a child 
under six years of age, $6 from six to ten 
years, $7 from ten to thirteen years and §8 
from thirteen to sixteen years. This amount 
is reduced by $1 in respect of the fifth child, 
by $2 in respect of the sixth and seventh 
children and by $3 in respect of each addi- 
tional child. 

Payment of the allowance is to commence 
in the first month after registration of the 
child under the Act and is to cease with the 
payment for the month in which the child 
attains his sixteenth birthday or when, if 
he is over six years of age and fit to attend 
school, he fails to attend or to receive 
equivalent training or when he ceases to 
reside in Canada or, in the case of a girl, 
en marriage. ; 


The allowance is to be paid to the parent, 
who must apply it exclusively towards the 
maintenance care, training, education, and 
advancement of the child. If the Minister 
of National Health and Welfare, who is in 
charge of the Act, or any other authorized 
person finds that the allowance is not being 
so applied payment may be discontinued or 
made to some other person or agency. 

Any person who is dissatisfied with any 
decision on a matter arising under the Act 
may appeal to a tribunal to be established 
and conducted in accordance with the regula- 
tions. Decisions of the tribunal are not 
subject to review in any Court. The allow- 
ance is not subject to taxation or to the 
operation of bankruptcy laws and may not 
be assigned, charged, anticipated or given as 
security. An adjustment may be made with 
regard to deductions under the Income War 
Tax Act to avoid duplication of benefits and 
also in the case of any person receiving aid 
from the Government of Canada for the 
maintenance of a child entitled to an allow- 
ance under the Act. It is provided, however, 
that no reduction in the allowance may be 
made by reason of a pension under the 
Pension Act or a dependent’s allowance pay- 
able in respect of a dependent child of any 
member of the Canadian Forces. 

Allowances are to be paid from the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund and the expenses of 
administering the Act from moneys appro- 
priated by Parliament. 

The Minister is empowered to do anything 
necessary for the administration of the Act 
and may establish committees or boards, 
arrange with Government departments and 
their agencies to assist him, appoint persons 
to conduct inquiries and may also, with the 
approval of the Governor in Council, make 
arrangements with the Government of any 
province to facilitate the carrying out of the 
Act. 

The Governor in Council may make regu- 
lations to provide, generally or in respect of 
any province or any class of cases, that pay- 
ment of the allowance shall be made to the 
parent prescribed in the regulations; to 
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provide that where the person to whom the 
allowance is payable is disqualified, payment 
may be made to another suitable person or 
agency, and that in the case of Indians and 
Eskimos the allowance is to be paid to a 
person authorized by the Governor in 
Council; to prescribe the procedure of the 
tribunal to be established under the Act and 
the manner and form of registration of 
children; and to impose penalties for viola- 
tion of any regulation not exceeding $200 or 
imprisonment for a term of not more than 
three months. No regulation is to have effect 
until published in the Canada Gazette but 
upon publication it is to have the force of 
law. The Minister must make an annual 
report to Parliament. 

A fine not exceeding $500 or a prison term 
not exceeding six months, or both, may be 
imposed on any person who makes a false 
or misleading statement in order to obtain 
an allowance; who cashes a cheque to which 
he is not entitled; or who fails to report that 
an allowance has ceased to be payable in 
respect of any child or, in the case of a 
parent, that he has ceased to maintain the 
child. 


Vocational Education 


The Technical Education Act, 1919, was 
extended to make available to the provinces 
until March 31, 1949, any unexpended portion 
of their share of the $10,000,000 appropriated 
for technical education under the Act. During 
the debate the Minister of Labour stated 
that Manitoba was the only province which 
had not taken up its allotment and that the 
amount which may still be claimed by that 
Province is $147,430.42. 


Department of Reconstruction 


The Department of Reconstruction Act, 
which is to be in force from April 1, 1944, 
until the end of the session of Parliament 
commencing in the fourth year following the 
cessation of hostilities, provides for the estab- 
lishment of such a Department under a 
Minister of Reconstruction, who is to be 
responsible for preparing and co-ordinating 
plans and projects for reconstruction. In 
particular, it is the duty of the Minister—to 
inform himself of the needs for new employ- 
ment of the men and women in the armed 
forces and in industry and the opportunities 
that will be available to meet them; to 
co-ordinate the work of other departments 
and agencies of the Dominion Government to 
ensure as easy a transition as possible from 
wartime to peacetime economy; to make 
plans for industrial development and conver- 
sion, public works, housing, development of 
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natural resources and, with the authorization 
of the Governor in Council, to provide for 
carrying out such plans; and to correlate 
information relating to plans for reconstruc- 
tion. For these purposes the Minister may 
institute inquiries and may, with the approval 
of the Governor in Council, appoint a person 
to conduct such inquiry; require the making 
of returns by any person; establish com- 
mittees or boards and use existing organiza- 
tions and agencies to assist him; consult with 
representatives of primary producers, indus- 
try, science, and labour as well as repre- 
sentatives of Dominion, provincial and muni- 
cipal authorities engaged in or likely to be 
engaged in any reconstruction plan. 

The Governor in Council may make Orders 
and Regulations to transfer to the Minister 
of Reconstruction any powers and duties of 
a Government department or agency; to 
establish one or more boards or advisory 
councils; and to provide for efficient admin- 
istration of the Act. Such Orders and Regu- 
lations must be published in the Canada 
Gazette and laid before Parliament. 

Other sections provide for an annual report 
to Parliament and forbid persons who obtain 
information under the Act relating to any 
business to disclose it without the consent 
of the owner of the business. 


Department of National Health and Welfare 


The Department of National Health and 
Welfare Act, which will come into force on 
Proclamation, provides for the establishment 
of such a Department which will be under 
the direction of a Minister of National 
Health and Welfare and will assume such of 
the duties of the present Department of 
Pensions and National Health as are not 
taken over by the Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs. The duties and powers of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare 
extend to all matters relating to health, 
social security and social welfare over which 
the Parliament of Canada has jurisdiction, 
including,—the administration of such Do- 
minion Acts or Regulations relating to those 
subjects as are not assigned to any other 
Dominion Department or Minister; investiga- 
tion and research into public health and 
welfare; inspection and medical care of immi- 
grants and seamen; supervision of railways, 
ships and other methods of transportation; 
promotion and conservation of the health 
of civil servants and other Government 
employees; enforcement of regulations relat- 
ing to public health made by the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission; administration of 
certain statutes, including the Public Works 
Health Act and the National Physical Fitness 
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Act and regulations made under such Acts; 
subject to the provisions of the Statistics Act, 
the collection, publication and distribution of 
information relating to the public health, 
improved sanitation and social and industrial 
conditions affecting the health and lives of 
the people; co-operation with the provincial 
authorities for improving public health and 
providing for social security and welfare. 

The Dominion Council of Health, appointed 
under the Department of Pensions and 
National Health Act, and the powers of the 
Governor in Council to make regulations are 
continued. The penalty which may be fixed 
for breach of such regulations is now limited 
to $200 or three months imprisonment. The 
Governor in Council may also establish such 
boards, committees and councils as he may 
consider necessary to assist and advise the 
Minister and to co-operate with provincial 
authorities for purposes of the Act. 


Veterans’ Legislation 


Department of Veterans’ Affairs—The De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs Act, which will 
come into force on Proclamation, repeals 
the sections of the Department of Pensions 
and National Health Act relating to care and 
treatment of war veterans. The Act provides 
for the establishment of a Department in 
charge of a Minister of Veterans’ Affairs who 
is to be responsible for the care, treatment, 
training or re-establishment in civil life of 
ex-members of the armed forces and of persons 
who have otherwise engaged in pursuits relat- 
ing to the war, and for the care of the 
dependents of such persons. 

The Minister, with the approval of the 
Governor in Council, may make regulations 
for carrying out the Act, providing, eter ala, 
for control of hospitals, workshops and other 
institutions; for grants or allowances to per- 
sons undergoing treatment or training and 
their dependents; for reciprocal or other 
arrangements with the Government of any 
country for such treatment, training or grants 
and allowances to persons who have served 
in the forces of such Government, when cared 
for under this Act, or to their dependents; 
for the sheltered employment of former 
members of the forces of His Majesty or any 
of His allies and unemployment relief to such 
persons and their dependents, and compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents. 


Veterans’ Insurance—The Veterans’ Insur- 
ance Act, which will come into force on 
Proclamation, is a re-enactment, with some 
changes, of the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance 
Act passed in 1920. The new Act enables 
the Minister of Finance, or other Minister 
designated by the Governor in Council, to 
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make a contract of insurance, without requir- 
ing medical examination or other evidence of 
insurability,—with a veteran; with the widow 
or widower of a veteran, if the Minister has 
not made a contract of insurance with the 
veteran; or with any other person who is 
receiving, under the Pension Act, a pension 
relating to the present war. “Veteran” is 
defined as any male or female person who 
was engaged in service during the present war 
and has been granted discharge. ‘Service’ 
means service in the military, naval or air 
forces of Canada, while in receipt of active 
service or Permanent Force rates of pay, or 
active service in the naval, military or air 
forces of His Majesty by any person domi- 
ciled in Canada at the commencement of 
such service. The contract, in the case of a 
veteran or the widow or widower of a 
veteran, may be made at any time within 
three years of the veteran’s discharge from 
service and in other cases within three years 
after the date of the award of a pension under 
the Pension Act or of the coming into force 
of this Act. 

The amount of insurance provided for under 
the contract may be $500 or any multiple of 
it but not more than $10,000. A veteran of 
the war of 1914-18 who took out insurance 
under the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Aci, 
1920, and who insures again under this Act, 
may not be insured for more than $10,000 
under the two Acts. The maximum insur- 
ance under the 1920 Act was $5,000. 

On the death of the insured an amount 
not exceeding $1,000 is payable, the remainder, 
or the proportion of it to which any bene- 
ficiary is entitled, being payable, at the option 
of the insured, as a life annuity, or as an 
annuity certain for five, ten, fifteen or twenty 
years or aS an annuity guaranteed for one of 
such periods and payable thereafter for the 
lifetime of the beneficiary. Any option as 
to the mode of payment chosen by the in- 
sured in his application may be varied by 
him by a declaration during his lifetime or 
by the beneficiary with the consent of the 
Minister after the insured’s death. Where, 
at the death of the insured, the insurance 
money remaining to be paid as an annuity to 
any beneficiary is less than $500, the Minister, 
if he considers it to be in the best interests 
of the beneficiary and the latter requests it, 
may direct the money to be paid in a lump 
sum or in any other manner. 

The contract of insurance may provide that, 
if before reaching 60 years of age the insured 
becomes totally and permanently disabled so 
that he is incapable of following any sub- 
stantially gainful occupation and if he is not 
entitled to a pension for total disability under 
the Pension Act, the premiums falling due 
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under the contract may be waived during 
such disability. The insured may apportion 
the insurance among such beneficiaries as he 
sees fit and many name certain other imme- 
diate dependents as contingent beneficiaries. 
If none of the beneficiaries survives him the 
net premium value of the contract with in- 
terest at 34 per cent is to be paid to his 
estate. Insurance money is unassignable and 
is not subject to claims of creditors of the 
insured or of the beneficiary. 

Where, on the death of the insured, a 
pension becomes payable under the Pension 
Act or under the pension laws of the United 
Kingdom or of any British Dominion to any 
person in the beneficiary classes, the com- 
muted value of the pension is deductible from 
the amount of insurance and an alternative 
insurance benefit is payable consisting of the 
paid up insurance equity with respect to the 
amount of the deduction. ~ 

Premiums are payable, (a) for a period of 
ten, fifteen or twenty years; or (b) until the 
anniversary of the policy nearest the sixty- 
fifth or eighty-fifth birthday of the insured. 
Monthly premiums for $1,000 insurance are 
given in Schedule A to the Act. For a person 
insuring at the age of 18 years the monthly 
‘rate under plan (a) is $2.79 a month payable 
for ten years, $2.04 for fifteen years and $1.65 
for twenty years. Under plan (b) $1.13 1s 
payable till the age of 65 or $1.09 is payable 
until the age of 85. The rates for persons 
insuring at fifty-five years of age range from 
$4.03 to $6.45 a month and at 65 years from 
$6.81 to $8.77 a month. Rates for ages over 
65 are to be computed on the same basis. 

Certain classes of applicants may be 
refused insurance including those. who are 
seriously ill with a non-pensionable disability, 
those without dependents seriously ill with 
a pensionable disability, those who have no 
reasonable expectation of life and those whose 
health has become impaired as a result of 
immoral conduct prior to enlistment or 
through refusal of treatment during service 
or after discharge. The Minister may require 
an applicant to submit to a medical exam- 
ination in order to determine whether he is 
insurable. 

If an applicant for insurance dies before 
completion of his contract the contract is 
to be deemed to have been made if the 
application is approved by the Minister and 
the initial premium accepted. 

Other sections enable the Governor in 
Council to make regulations for the carrying 
out of the Act and require the Minister to 
make an annual report to Parliament. 


War Service Gratwities—The War Service 
Grants Act is to come into force on January 1, 
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1944 or on any date between October 1, and 
January 1, 1944 which may be fixed by the 
Governor in Council. The Act provides for 
the payment of war service gratuities and 
for the granting of re-establishment credits 
to members of His Majesty’s Forces raised 
in Canada who have enlisted and to those 
who have been called up under the National 
Resources Mobilization Act to serve without 
limitation as to territory. The Act does not 
apply to men called up for service in Canada 
unless and until they have enlisted for 
general service or the area of their service 
has been extended to include overseas. 

The gratuity amounts to $7.50 for every 
thirty days of service in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and $15 for every thirty days of service 
overseas and in the Aleutian Islands. In 
addition, for each six months service over- 
seas or in the Aleutian Islands seven days’ 
pay and allowances of rank are given in lieu 
of leave which would have been granted if 
the recipient had been in Canada. “Overseas 
Service” includes duties performed outside of 
Canada and the United States and their 
territorial waters in aircraft, or anywhere in 
a seagoing ship of war. Where a member of 
the forces dies on service or after discharge 
before he has been paid the full gratuity, the 
balance is to be paid either to a person to or 
in respect of whom a dependents allowance 
was payable on behalf of such member imme- 
diately prior to his death, or would have been 
so payable if such person had not been a 
member of the forces, or to a dependent to 
whom pay was assigned by him. 

The gratuity is to be paid in monthly 
instalments, not exceeding the amount of pay 
and allowances for the month immediately 
preceding discharge and including also, in the 
case of a member of the Naval forces, lodging 
and provision allowance and, in the case of 
a member of the military or air forces, sub- 
sistence allowance at the standard rates pay- 
able in Canada even if he was not receiving 
such allowance at the date of discharge. 

In addition to the war service gratuity 
every member of. the forces who does not 
take advantage of the Veterans’ Land Act, 
1942 or any educational, vocational or tech- 
nical training provided out of moneys pro- 
vided by Parliament, is eligible for a re- 
establishment credit equal to the amount of 
the war service gratuity, namely, $7.50 or $15, 
as the case may be, for each thirty days of 
service. All or any part of such credit may, 
within ten years from the coming into force 
of this Act or his discharge, whichever is 
later, be made available to a member of the 
forces if the Minister is satisfied that it is 
to be used for,—the acquisition of a home 
or the repair or modernization of a home 
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owned by him; purchase of furniture or house- 
hold equipment; provision of working capital 
for his profession, or tools, instruments or 
equipment for his trade, profession or busi- 
ness; purchase of a business; payment of 
premiums under an insurance scheme estab- 
lished by the Government of Canada; pur- 
chase of special equipment for his education 
or vocational training; or any other purpose 
authorized by the Governor in Council. 

An officer or man dismissed or discharged 
from the service owing to misconduct is not 
eligible for any benefit under the Act. 

Where a member of the forces has had ail 
or any of his re-establishment credit, he is 
not eligible for benefits under the Veterans’ 
Land Act, 1942, or for any training benefits 
provided out of moneys appropriated by 
Parliament, except subject to an adjustment. 
equal to the re-establishment credit. 

Gratuities or credits under the Act are only 
to be made on application by or on behalf 
of the person claiming them. Benefits 
received from the Government of another 
British Dominion or of an allied or associated 
power are to be deducted from benefits under 
the Act. 

Any person who was domiciled in Canada 
on or after September 10, 1939 and _ subse- 
quently served on active service with any of 
the military, naval or air forces of His 
Majesty other than those raised in Canada, 
is eligible for benefit under the Act if domi- 
ciled in Canada at the time of his application 
for it, which is to be made within one year 
of his discharge, subject to deduction of the 
amount of any similar benefit received from 
any other Government in respect of his 
service. 

Gratuities and credits are exempt from 
attachment, levy, seizure or assignment under 
any legal process and from taxation. 

The Governor in Council may make regu- 
lations for carrying out the Act. 

In moving the Resolution for the War Ser- 
vice Grants Bill the Prime Minister, the Rt. 
Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, mentioned the 
principal measures which had been taken for 
the rehabilitation of ex-service men and 
women. These included: 


A. Maintenance allowances to veterans and 
their families in the form of 


1. out of work benefits if employment is 
not immediately to be had, and unem- 
ployment insurance if employment is 
interrupted; 

. temporary incapacitation grants; 

. “awaiting returns” grants to farmers and 
fishermen; 

. vocational training grants; 

. university training grants; 

. post-graduate training grants; 

. unemployment insurance benefits. 
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B. In addition, under the Veterans’ Land Act, 
assistance is given for land settlement and 
fishing. 

C. Employment assistance is afforded through 

1, compulsory reinstatement in previous 
employment; 

2. preference in civil service competitions; 

3. veterans’ welfare officers. 

D. The provisions of the National Housing 
Act are of benefit to veterans as well as 
civilians. 


Housing 


The National Housing Act, 1944, is designed 
to promote the construction, repair and 
modernization of houses, the improvement of 
housing and living conditions and the expan- 
sion of employment after the war. The Act 
is divided into five parts and each part is 
to come into force on Proclamation. Part I, 
which was proclaimed in effect August 21, 
1944, and Part II enable the Mu£nister of 
Finance to join with approved lending in- 
stitutions in making loans, on conditions laid 
down in the Act, to assist in the construction 
of houses for prospective home owners or to 
be rented to tenants, and for sharing any 
losses incurred. Co-operative projects may 
also be financed under Part I of the Act. 
The joint loan for home owners’ housing or 
for co-operative projects may not be less than 
50 per cent of the lending value of the house 
nor more than 95 per cent of the first $2,000 
of lending value plus 85 per cent of the 
amount by which the lending value exceeds 
$2,000 but does not exceed $4,000 plus 70 per 
cent of the amount of lending value exceeding 
$4,000. For housing for rental purposes the 
joint loan may not exceed 80 per cent of the 
lending value of the project. In both cases 
the maximum interest rate is 44 per cent. 


The maximum term for a loan is twenty 
years but in an area adequately protected by 
community planning and zoning restrictions 
the loan may be made for thirty years in 
the case of houses for home owners and 
twenty-five years in the case of housing for 
rental purposes. Under Part I an amount 
not exceeding $100,000,000 may be expended 
by the Minister in making loans and in pay- 
ing losses in respect of loans made under 
Part I or under the Dominion Housing Act, 
1935, or, under the National Housing Act, 
1938. Under Part II the Minister may make 
loan payments under guarantee up _ to 
$50,000,000. 


Part II provides for four types of project: 
financing ordinary or commercial rental hous- 
ing; financing of low-cost rental housing 
through limited divided corporations; author- 
ization of certain life insurance and other 
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designated lending institutions to invest a 
limited proportion of their funds in low or 
moderate cost rental housing projects and to 
hold and manage them; and assistance in 
clearance of slums and blighted or sub- 
standard areas. Loans under Parts I and II 
are .repayable by monthly instalments of 
principal, interest and taxes. 

Part III authorizes loans up to an aggre- 
gate of $5,000,000 for rural housing. Such 
a loan may be consolidated with an existing 
mortgage and repaid in instalments at times 
which will accord as nearly as possible with 
the probable receipt of income by farmers 
from their farming operations. 

Part IV, which provides for home improve- 
ment and home extension loans, is a re- 
enactment with changes of the Home 
Improvement Loans Guarantee Act, 1937 and 
enables the Minister to reimburse a bank or 
an approved instalment credit agency for 
losses sustained through such loans made on 
conditions laid down in the Act. The 
maximum home improvement loan is $2,000 
for a single family dwelling, and $2,000 for 
the first family housing unit and an addi- 
tional $1,000 for every other family housing 
unit for a multiple family dwelling. The 
principal amount of a home extension loan 
must not exceed $3,000 for the first family 
housing unit added and $1,000 for each further 
addition. Loans are for three or five years 
and interest may not be more than 5 per 
cent per annum. No fee or other charge 
may be levied as long as the borrower is 
not in default. The maximum total of loans 
that may be guaranteed under Part IV 18 
$100,000,000 but the operation of this Part 
may be terminated at any time by the 
Minister, with the approval of the Governor 
in Council. ; 

Part V authorizes the Minister to investigate 
housing conditions in Canada and abroad, to 
study the more economical building of houses, 
to prepare and distribute plans for low-cost 
housing and. to co-operate with local authori- 
ties in investigating local problems of land 
utilization and community planning. The 
Minister may also, with the approval of the 
Governor in Council, undertake, directly or 
in co-operation with other authorities, tech- 
nical research to improve housing accommoda- 
tion and lower costs. 

Part VI of the Act, which applies generally, 
provides for the making of regulations for 
carrying out the Act, and for annual reports. 
It also enables a borrower under any Part 
of the Act to take out reducing term insur- 
ance to pay the outstanding amount of his 
loan in case of his death before the loan is 
fully repaid. In certain cases this insurance 
may be made mandatory. 
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Income Tax 


An amendment in the Income War Tax 
Act provides that if the Minister of Finance 
is satisfied that any payment, other than 
payments under a superannuation or pension 
plan, made by an employer to an employee 
on the latter’s retirement, is in recognition 
of long service, one-fifth of the amount shall 
be taxable in the year the payment is received 
and one-fifth in each of the four succeeding 
years. The income of a limited dividend 
housing corporation is exempt from taxation 
under the Act. The section which permits 
deduction from income of certain moneys paid 
into a superannuation fund was revised and 
now provides for deduction of an amount, 
not exceeding $300 in the taxation year, 
actually retained by the employer from the 
employee’s remuneration for am employee’s 
superannuation or pension fund or plan in 
respect of services rendered in the taxation 
year or paid by a taxpayer who is a member 
of a trade union as part of his union dues, 
and a hke amount paid to such a fund or 
plan by the taxpayer in respect of services 
rendered by him previous to the taxation 
year when he was not a contributor. 


Dominion Elections 


Provision was made to enable persons on 
war service and prisoners of war to vote in a 
Dominion general election. 


Industrial Development Bank 


The Industrial Development Bank Act, 
which will come into force on Proclamation, 
provides for the establishment of a Govern- 
ment Bank, under the management of the 
Board of Directors of the Bank of Canada, 
with a capital of $25,000,000, for the purpose 
of lending or guaranteeing loans to manu- 
facturers, shipbuilders, electrical power utili- 
ties and. business carried on for the refrigera- 
tion of goods. In case of the bankruptcy or 
assignment of any person who has received 
a loan from the Bank and has given security 
for it upon his goods or merchandise, the 
amount of three months wages or salaries of 
the employees of such person, employed in 
connection with the business concerned, is to 
be a charge upon such goods and merchandise, 
in priority to the rights of the Bank, and if 
the Bank takes possession or disposes of such 
goods it is to pay the wages for the prescribed 
period. 


Civil Service Superannuation 


A number of amendments were made in the 
Civil Service Superannuation Act including a 
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section giving right to election for a period of 
one year from August 15, 1944, to persons who 
are eligible to become contributors under the 
Act but who failed to elect prior to July 19, 
1927. 
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Bill Not Passed 


A private member’s Bill which was intro- 
duced but failed to pass would have repealed 
the Wartime Wages Control Order in Council 
(P.C. 9384) December 9, 1943. 


Recent Regulations under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


P ROVISION has been made for payment 
of one-way transportation costs incurred 
in transferring equipment for the 1944 harvest 
in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 
Registered longshoremen are to receive a 
weekly credit wage rate when the men apply 
for work at a dispatching period, but are not 
assigned. A consolidating Order has been 
made governing prisoner-of-war employment 
on labour projects, dividing the responsibility 
for employment and security between the 
Minister of Labour and the Minister of 
National Defence and making provision for a 
50-cents per day wage rate. Whenever a work- 
man in receipt of a military pension is eligible 
for workmen’s compensation under a provin- 
cial Act, the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
or the employer, is to be reimbursed, for the 
amount of compensation paid. 


Among provincial Orders: Alberta has 
approved regulations governing the construc- 
tion and operation of places of amusement 
and the licensing of projectionists. British 
Columbia has made new regulations concern- 
ing the appointing of additional bargaining 
representatives, the procedure for application 
for the certification of bargaining represen- 
tatives, machinery for settling disputes, and 
has prescribed the forms to be used when a 
union applies for the certification of a bargain- 
ing representative. British Columbia has 
changed the wording of and added to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act Schedule of 
Industrial Diseases. Under the Ontario Hours 
of Work and Vacations with Pay Act general 
regulations were made and rulings issued for 
hotels, restaurants and retail shops. 


Dominion 


Agriculture 


By an Order in Council (P.C. 6301) gazetted 
August 21, the Minister of Labour is author- 
ized to extend the terms of farm labour agree- 
ments entered into by the Dominion with the 
provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba (L.G. 1944, June, p. 718) to provide for 
payment of one-way transportation costs 
incurred in transferring, in the province and 
under the direction of provincial authorities, 
harvesting equipment to be used for the 1944_ 
crop. The rates are to be agreed to by the 
Dominion Minister of Labour and the prov- 
ince, and the costs are to be shared equally 
by the Dominion and the province. The same 
provision was made last year in connection 
with the 1943 crop (L.G. 1948, p. 1213). 


Longshoremen at Halifax 


An order in Council (P.C. 6300) of August 
11, 1944, amends P.C. 5161 of June 25, 1943, 
(L.G. 1943, p. 901) which is designed to main- 
tain an adequate force in the Port of Halifax 
for the duration of the war and the fixing 
of a minimum weekly wage in return for the 
constant availability of longshoremen for load- 
ing and unloading operations. 
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The new Order replaces two sections of the 
1943 Order, which provided for the estabhsh- 
ment of a Reserve Labour Pool and required 
a member to be available at any time for 
any kind of longshore labour to which he 
might be assigned, and in addition, to report 
daily at the regular dispatching periods and 
to work for any employer to whom he might 
be assigned. He was entitled to three hours’ 
pay for every regular dispatching period at 
which he reported to the Central Dispatching 
Agency for work but was not assigned. 


The new Order stipulates that every mem- 
ber of the Reserve Labour Pool is entitled 
to a credit towards the guaranteed weekly 
wage of $1.68 for every time he reports at 
a dispatching period but is not assigned to 
any work, provided he does not refuse to 
accept or perform any work assigned by the 
Agency. 

The new Order also makes provision for a 
man registered on the Surplus Board or any 
other dispatching- board to receive credit 
towards the guaranteed weekly wage of $2.52 
for every time he reported to the Agency 
for work, at an 8 a.m. or 1 p.m. dispatching 
period, but was not assigned to work. A man 
assigned to the night shift is entitled to a 
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weekly credit of $5.04 for every time he 
reports for work at 7 p.m. but is not assigned, 
provided he receives no benefit for any week 
in which he refuses to accept or perform any 
work assigned to him. : 


Prisoner-of-War Employment 


An order in Council (P.C. 6495) governing 
the employment of prisoners of war on labour 
Projets was made August 18, 1944 and 
gazetted August 28. It consolidates P.C. 2326 
of May 10, 1943 (L.G. 1943, p. 741); P.C. 
5864 of July 24, 1943 (L.G. 1943, p. 1070) ; 
PC. 5550 of July 29, 1943 (L.G. 1943, p. 1070) ; 
and P.C. 9793 of December 24, 1943. 

The Order applies to members of the Armed 
Forces or Mercantile Marine of any Powers 
at war with Canada and civilian internees who 
are interned in Canada. The Minister of 
Labour and the Minister of National Defence 
may provide employment for such prisoners 
of war outside internment camps and for their 
security and discipline. Only those members 
of the Mercantile Marine and civilian internees 
who volunteer for labour projects are subject 
to this arrangement. 

The Department of Labour is responsible 
for the employment, accommodation, supply 
and welfare of prisoners of war employed 
outside internment camps. The Department of 
National Defence is responsible for their 
security and discipline, and for the supply 
of a necessary guard. 

_ Wage rates for prisoners of war are estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour, at either 
a maximum of 50 cents for a working day, 
or piece-work wage rates which will permit 
earnings to equal approximately 50 cents a 
day. The Department of National Defence 
is not required to provide guards for prisoners 
employed on individual farms. Each labour 
detachment of prisoners of war must be 
attached to an internment camp. 


Workmen’s Compensation for Disabled Veterans 


To encourage the employment of handi- 
capped ex-service men, an Order in Council 
(P.C. 102/3275) of May 38, 1944, under the 
Department of Pensions and National Health 
Act, continues a policy adopted on December 
29, 1921, and modified from time to time of 
Dominion assistance in providing workmen’s 
compensation for war veterans who are em- 
ployed in industry and who are receiving 
pensions on account of military disability. 

Whenever a workman in receipt of a mili- 
tary pension is eligible for workmen’s com- 
pensation under a provincial Act, the Dominion 
regulations provide that the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, or the employer if he is in- 
dividually liable, is to be reimbursed in whole 
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or in part for the amount of compensation 
paid, upon submitting a certificate of payments 
to the Department. The amount of compensa- 
tion must be regulated so that, in addition 
to the pension received, the total for any one 
month does not exceed a 100 per cent disabil- 
ity pension under the Pension Act. Reimburse- 
ment must be by continuing remittances or by 
a lump sum, whichever method has been used 
by the Board. In case of an accident in the 
course of employment to which a provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Act does not apply, 
the Department of Pensions and National 
Health may submit full particulars to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of the 
province in which the accident occurred, to 
ascertain the amount which would be payable 
if the industry were within its jurisdiction. 
Reimbursement will not be made in respect 
of an accident compensatable under another 
Act or Order in Council. 

Where an employer insures his liability in 
an insurance company, the Department may 
refund to the employer the amount of premium 
paid in respect of such a pensioner for the 
year in which the accident occurred. 

Any claims for compensation submitted to 
the Department must contain full particulars 
regarding date, place, and nature of the acci- 
dent, the attending physician, the hospital, 
prognosis, and whether permanent or tem- 
porary disability is likely to result. The 
Department may furnish the Board or em- 
ployer with information respecting the war 
disability. After the Department assumes 
responsibility for payment of compensation, 
it must provide continued treatment for the 
accident victim. Where surgical treatment is 
necessary the operation must* be performed 
at a place designated by the Department, 
and the services of the Department’s special- 
ists may be placed at the disposal of the Board. 
Monthly progress reports must be furnished 
by the Board to the Department or vice 
versa. Notice of any accident must be given 
to the Department within three months. The 
Department, after reviewing a case, may dis- 
claim further liability. 


Other Orders 


Tht following recent Orders in Council are 
summarized elswhere in the Lasour Gazerts: 
P.C. 6226 amending National Selective Service 
Mobilization Regulations concerning aliens; 
P.C. 6410 concerning grain handling regula- 
tions; P.C. 6492 concerning the including of 
a representative of the Department of Labour 
on the External Trade Advisory Committee; 
and P.C. 6893 amending the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. P.C. 6416 regarding 
the Montreal Tramways was included in the 
August issue of the Lasour GazErte. 
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Provincial 


Alberta Amusements Act 


New regulations under this Act, governing 
the construction, operation and public safety 
of places of entertainment; motion picture 
equipment; the licensing of projectionists; 
film reports, and the confiscation of films, 
were approved by Order in Couneil on July 
19, 1944, and gazetted July 31. 


Plans for construction or alteration, giving 
complete information as to the extent and 
nature of the proposed work, must be sub- 
mitted by the owner to the Chief Inspector 
of Theatres before work is begun. Specifica- 
tions regarding entrances, exits, doorways, 
stairs, seats and aisles, heating and ventilation, 
sanitary arrangements, fire-precautions, stage 
construction, etc., are laid down in the regula- 
tions. Every owner or occupier of an enter- 
tainment hall must provide and keep in good 
repair at least two doorways of which the 
width, fastening, wiring and lighting are set 
out, with details regarding stairways and fire- 
apparatus. 


Stipulations are made regarding the dimen- 
sions of projection rooms, their ventilation 
and fire apparatus, and electrical equipment. 

Apprenticeship and projectionist qualifica- 
tions are laid down in the regulations with 
particulars regarding applications, examina- 
tions, and licenses. Film reports must be sub- 
mitted after each theatre or film run is 
completed. Defective films must not be 
redistributed by the film exchange. Any 
apprentice or projectionist is liable to a suspen- 
sion of his certificate if he fails to comply 
with the restrictions regarding behaviour 
while on duty. 


British Columbia Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations Act 


Regulation 4 under this Act, made August 
3 and gazetted August 10, permits, on the 
approval of the Minister of Labour for British 
Columbia, any employees’ organization or 
trade-union, which has been certified under the 
Act, to increase or reduce the number of bar- 
gaining representatives previously certified. 


Where the majority of the employees 
affected are not trade-union members, proof 
must be submitted that it is the desire of 
this majority that additional bargaining repre- 
sentatives be appointed or that certain repre- 
sentatives, previously certified, no longer have 
authority to act, the decision being made at 
an official meeting where the majority of 
members affected vote. Where the employees 
concerned belong to a trade-union, a similar 


meeting must be called and a majority vote 
taken. 


Regulation 5 made August 8 and gazetted 
August 17 lays down the procedure for applica- 
tion for the certification of bargaining repre- 
sentatives; application for assistance when the 
parties fail to arrive at a collective agreement; 
application for the establishment of machinery 
for the settlement of disputes arising during 
the life of an agreement, and application for 
leave to prosecute under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. 


Application for the certification of bargain- 
ing representatives must be submitted in dupli- 
cate upon the forms provided and must be 
verified by statutory declaration. 


Where the employer and employees cannot 
reach an agreement, one or other party may 
apply to the Registrar, Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions, in Victoria, for the appointment of a 
Government conciliation officer or board. 
Such an application must contain a complete 
statement of the persons concerned and the 
conditions encountered. Additional informa- 
tion may be requested by the Minister. 


In the case of a dispute concerning the 
interpretation or violation of a collective agree- 
ment, application may be made to the Regis- 
trar for the establishment, by the Minister, 
of an appropriate procedure for its settle- 
ment. The regulations stipulate that the 
application must include particulars of the 
agreement and a statement that it provides 
no appropriate machinery for the consideration 
and settlement of disputes concerning the 
interpretation or violation of the agreement. 
A copy of the collective agreement must be 
filed with the application. 


An application for leave to institute a 
prosecution under the regulations may be 
made to the Registrar. The application must 
specify the provision of the regulations alleged 
to have been violated, and must include full 
particulars regarding the violation. 


A person directly affected by any decision 
of the Provincial Minister of Labour and 
seeking appeal to the National Board, should 
file an application to the Minister setting forth 
full details. The time-limit for such an appeal 
is set forth in the regulations of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board (National), of June 
7, 1944, and subsequently amended (L.G., June 
1944, p. 738). Where the Provincial Board 
grants leave to appeal, request for such 
leave must be made within thirty days. If the 
National Board grants such leave, request must 
be made within sixty days. 
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Regulation 6 was made August 16, 1944. 
It prescribes the forms for trade union mem- 
bers to use to indicate the union which they 
wish to represent them in collective bargain- 
ing. These forms must be submitted to the 
British Columbia Labour Relations Board 
when a union applies for the certification of 
bargaining representatives under the Labour 
Relations Regulations. 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act 


New regulations of August 22, 1944, amend 
the Schedule of Industrial Diseases compen- 
sated under this Act. They came into effect 
July 1, 1944. 

Changes have been made in the wording 
in connection with certain diseases to extend 
or, make more precise the definition of the 
industrial process concerned. The italicised 
words have been added in the following: 
Aseptic inflammation affecting the sheaths 
and tendens of the wrist, contracted in any 
process involving constant vibration or exces- 
sive use of muscles of the arm, forearm or 
hand; dermatitis, contracted durmg any pro- 
cess or industry involving contact with cutting- 
oil in machine work, or any process or indus- 
try involving contact with an owl containing 
such trritating preservatives as alcohol, formal- 
dehyde, phenol, or phenol derivatives; derma- 
titis, contracted in any process involving 
contact with hides or with uncooked meats, 
uncooked fish or uncooked poultry. 

Added to the list are: dermatitis contracted 
during any process in the manufacture or use 
of rock-wool, slag-wool, or glass-wool; and 
dermatitis contracted during any process 
involving the use of cyanide. 


Ontario Hours of Work and Vacations 
With Pay Act 


Regulations under this Act (L.G. July, 1944, 
p. 906) were approved by Order in Council July 
6 and gazetted July 15, 1944. The Act limits 
working hours in any business or industry to 
eight per day and 48 per week except where 
a written permit for longer hours has been 
given by the Industry and Labour Board or 
under Regulations of the Board authorizing 
exemptions. The Act also provides for an 
annual holiday with pay for employees in 
such undertakings. 

The Regulations made special provision for 
establishments working less than 6 days in a 
week or for longer than 8 hours in a day. An 
employer who, by custom or practice, has 
established a “work-week” of 48 hours or less 
with daily hours exceeding eight may continue 
such hours until otherwise ordered. Where 
an employer has reduced the hours in the 
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“work-week” to 48 and wishes to operate less 
than six days in a week, he may, with the 
approval of the Board, exceed the eight- 
hour day. 

In special circumstances, where the Board 
is satisfied that the nature of the work or 
the perishable nature of the raw material being 
processed requires longer daily or weekly 
hours, it may issue a special overtime order. 

An employer, with the written consent of 
the Board, “may adopt one or more over- 
time work-periods” in his undertaking provid- 
ing the hours of overtime are not in excess 
of 120 hours in a calendar year. Wherever 
an employee works overtime, the permitted 
number of overtime hours are reduced by 
the amount of his overtime. The granting of 
a permit by the Board does not mean that 
any employees may not refuse to work over- 
time. 

Where overtime work is performed as a 
result of accident or emergency conditions, the 
employer must report at once to the Board, 
giving the reasons. Overtime under these con- 
ditions does not affect the amount of over- 
time which the Board may permit in a year. 


The Regulations dealing with holidays with 
pay provide that every employee granted 
such a holiday shall be entitled to receive 
at least two per cent of his total annual earn- 
ings. In the construction industry where 
workers are employed by different employers, 
every employee is to receive a “vacation with 
pay credit” and is to be given, at cost, a 
record book in which vacation credit stamps 
issued by the Minister of Labour and pur- 
chased by the employer, are to be affixed by 
the employer at the end of each work-day or 
‘“‘work-week”. These stamps are to be equiv- 
alent to two per cent of the earnings during 
such period. On or after June 30 in each year, 
an employee must present his record book 
to a provincial savings office, where, upon 
proper identification, he may receive the 
amount accruing to him as a vacation credit. 


Records giving full particulars of the num- 
ber of hours worked by each employee, 
including overtime, must be kept by every 
employer, but this rule does not apply to 
employees occupying managerial, supervisory 
or confidential positions. 

On June 2 the Ontario Minister of Labour 
announced that, owing to the acute labour 
shortage for war industries, the Industry and 
Labour Board was authorizing the continuance 
of existing working hours in all industries 
operating on priority war material. This de- . 
cision was made at the request of the 
Dominion Department of Munitions and 
Supply. Undertakings engaged in “agriculture, 
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horticulture, fishing and the production of 
foods and farm products, dairying industries, 
including cheese and butter-making, firms 
engaged in the building and upkeep of roads, 
construction, transport, textiles, and other 
undertakings which can be considered essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the war effort 
are to be considered in the category of war 
industries in so far as their present working 
hours are concerned.” 

It was further stated that preparations for 
the application of the Act would go forward 
immediately but that these preparations would 
not be permitted to interfere in any way 
with existing working conditions in vital 
industry as long as the present crisis exists. 

After conferences with representatives of the 
hotel industry, retail trade, and the Canadian 
Restaurant Association, rulings have been 


Recommended Standards 


A survey of 76 foundries employing 7,312 
persons in Australia was recently made by the 
Commonwealth Department of Labour and 
National Service: Serious shortcomings were 
revealed in general plant conditions, provision 
of amenities and dust control. A pamphlet on 
Dust Hazards in Austrahkan Foundries was pub- 
lished earlier in the year by the Department 
(L.G., June, 1944, p. 799). It has now been 
followed by a more comprehensive bulletin on 
foundry working conditions.* This publica- 
tion contains minimum standards for ensuring 
the health and safety of foundry workers. 
The standards are drawn from the practice of 
the well-run foundries observed in the survey, 
but are, in some cases, below what would be 
considered necessary in peace-time. However, 
it is pointed out that “the adoption of even 
these minimum standards will help consider- 
ably to increase production.” 

Detailed specifications for plant and equip- 
ment are laid down. Emphasis is placed on 
good housekeeping and the elimination of dust. 


The main recommendations of the earlier ~ 


pamphlet on Dust Hazards are included. Ade- 
quate guarding and inspection of machinery 
and danger points and the provision of protec- 
tive equipment such as goggles, spats or legg- 
ings, safety shoes and welding screens are 
strongly urged. Grinding wheels and cranes, 
hoists and lifting tackle should conform to 
recognized codes. 

A maximum temperature of 82 degrees is 
proposed for foundries when the outside tem- 
perature is below 72 degrees. Otherwise the 
foundry temperature should be kept within 10 





*The Australian Foundry, Working Conditions and 
how to improve them, Department of Labour and 
National Service, Industrial Welfare Division, Bull. No. 
3, Melbourne, 1944. 
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made, according to press reports, for the 
application of the Act to these places of busi- 
ness. For hotels, the maximum “work-week” 
excludes meal-times and overtime may be 
worked as required, subject to agreement as 
long as the labour shortage continues. 

In shops, the hours of work on one or more 
days of the week may be more than eight 
provided the 48-hour week is not exceeded. 
Overtime is permitted up to the 120 hours a 
year allowed by the general regulations. 

For restaurants, the 48-hour week is to 
apply but employees who receive meals from 
the employer must be on the premises for 
9 hours in a day. Special consideration in the 
matter of overtime is accorded because of the 
acute shortage of labour. From September 
1 to December 1, 1944, overtime may be 
werked in any restaurant up to 100 hours. 


for Australian Foundries 


degrees of the outside temperature. The area 
of ventilation openings should be 15 per cent 
of the floor area, with the inlets placed lower 
than the outlets. Hoods should be installed 
over furnaces, core ovens and other sources 
of heat. Adequate passageways must be main- 
tained and equipment not in use should be 
properly stored and stacked in an orderly 
fashion. Particular recommendations are made 
concerning the construction and equipment of 
core rooms, the moulding floor and furnace 
areas. The use of buggy ladles is recommended 
for repetition moulding as they permit an 
economical use of manpower and reduce the 
physical exertion required. 

It is pointed out that “good health partly 
depends on the proper provision and mainten- 
ance of messrooms, lockers and changing 
rooms, washing and toilet accommodation, 
adequate facilities for casualty treatment and 
so on.” Minimum standards for these ameni- 
ties are suggested. Particular stress is laid on 
the importance of providing adequate washing 
facilities including showers, basins or troughs, 
warm water, soap and clean towels. Firms are 
urged to make use of the technical advice on 
cafeterias and messrooms offered by the De- 
partment which is now operating more than 
120 cafeterias in Government-owned war 
plants and has prepared pamphlets on the 
subject. Special facilities such as seats and 
rest couches are urged for women workers. 
As regards weight-lifting, the load-limits pro- 
posed in the Code of Working Conditions for 
Women Workers drawn up by the Department 
early in 1943 (L.G., 1948, p. 464) are recom- 
mended. 

The pamphlet is illustrated with photographs 
showing good and bad conditions observed in 
various foundries. 
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Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, August, 1944 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as 
Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics official 

cost-of-living index on the base 1935-39=—= 
100 declined 0-1 to 118-9 between July 3 and 
August 1, 1944. Weakness in foods, the index 
for which fell 0-5 to 131-5, was primarily 
responsible, though the fuel and_ lighting 
index fell from 108-9 to 108-7 in the same 
interval, due to further decreases in electric- 
ity rates in Ontario and Quebec. In the food 
group, lower quotations occurred for onions, 
cabbage, carrots, potatoes and lamb, while 
eggs, lemons and oranges advanced. Scattered 
increases affecting items of furniture, textile 
furnishings and hardware were reflected in a 
gain of 0-2 to 118-5 in the homefurnishings 
and services series. Other groups remained 
unchanged, rentals at 111-9, clothing at 121-5, 
and miscellaneous items at 109-0. 


Movements of cost-of-living indexes (August. 


1939=100) for eight regional cities between 
June 1 and August 1 were mixed. Higher food 
prices were responsible for advances of 0:8 
points to 119-6 in the Saint John series, and 


of 0-7 points to 119-0 in the Halifax index. 
Similarly three western centres, Edmonton, 
Saskatoon and Winnipeg recorded gains of 
0-4, 0-3 and 0-2 points to close at 116-1, 
119-6 and 115-7 respectively. The Toronto 
index remained unchanged at 117-1, while 


both Montreal at 120-2 and Vancouver at: 


116-9 moved 0:5 lower. In both the latter 
cities, lower food prices predominated, but in 
Montreal there was also a reduction in elec- 
tricity rates. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably com- 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1943 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 and in AUGUST, 1939=100 
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PRICES 


plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 
used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by in- 
dependent stores. They do not include prices 
from chain stores. As the movement of chain 
store prices agrees closely with the movement 
of independent store prices it was considered 
that the extra work and cost involved in com- 
piling and printing a separate table for chain 
store prces were not warranted although chain 
store prices are used in the calculation of the 
index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for flats and apartments are shown 
while figures for other cities represent single- 
house rentals. In all cases figures represent 
rents being paid, not the rent asked for vacant 
dwellings. The basis of these figures is the 
record of rents for every tenth tenant-occupied 
dwelling collected in the 1941 census of hous- 
ing. The movement of rents since that time 
has been determined from reports submitted 
by real estate agents. The 1941 census averages 
have been adjusted in accordance with the 
change indicated by these reports, and the 
printed figures show a $4 spread centred around 
each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodities 
at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows’ the 
percentage changes in prices since that date; 
‘also the actual price on the first of the current 
month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of ex- 
penditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners and 
salaried workers with earnings between $600 
and $2,800 in 19388. The average expenditure 
was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food (81-3 
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per cent, $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), $269.50; 
fuel and light (6:4 per cent), $90.50; clothing 
(11-7 per cent), $165.80; home furnishings (8-9 
per cent), $125.70; miscellaneous (22-6 per 
cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, home furnishings, 
etc., with their weights, was published in the 
Lasour Gazette for July, 1943, page 1057. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of 
the Board in the operation of the price 
control policy are summarized from time to 
time in the Lasour Gazerre under the title, 
Activities of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. 


Wholesale Prices, August, 1944 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics com- 
posite index of wholesale prices declined 0-2 
to 102-3 between July and August, 1944, due 
to weakness in vegetable products. The vege- 
table group fell 0-5 to 94-6, reflecting lower 
quotations for rye, potatoes, onions and rosin 
which more than outweighed an authorized 
increase of 25 cents per bushel in flax, effective 
August 1, for the 1944-45 crop year. Animal 
products were fractionally firmer, gaining 0:1 
to 106-0 on higher prices for calves, hogs, 
butter and eggs, although steers and lambs 
were lower. A gain of 0-3 to 100-3 was rec- 
orded for chemicals and allied products, while 
other groups were unchanged at 91-7 for 
textile products; 118 for wood products; 
117-0 for iron and its products; 79-7 for non- 
ferrous metals and 102-3 for non-meitallic 
minerals. 

Canadian farm product prices also declined 
slightly in August, the composite index fall- 
ing 0°8 points to 101-2 during the month. 
Animal products moved 1-1 points lower to 
117.9; declines in live stock were more impor- 
tant than increases, and advances in egg prices 
were moderate. Lower prices for potatoes and 
onions were respensible for a drop of 0-6 to 
91-2 in field products. 
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PANURGN oC iaeccice eens ee oot 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
April [Mae eiotsk tok ae thea t 107-3 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
URL, 2) che -crtrasine < atehess 111-6 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
October tcc. hoses ae cee 114-6 i Wi WaSo7s tans 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
December lk -n4 a . 114-3 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
Car. 2 534) ee oe ce Sek 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
1942 
PANUATY aelce ec crse sees wee 114-5 115-4 122-3 Tie? 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
A reril tat 3 ite ES elo bee 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112.9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
Duly. 2 ets ee es Sal's a eee oe 117-9 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
OCtoper lcci 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
CAI 36Gi hiss Shas é 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
1943 
NONUALVGe kot serine + tise ae 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
Pebruary Uo 22.0280. . seen ee 4116-9 116-9 126-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 122-2 
Marchr 1 peas iecserds faXee ce 116-3 117-2 127-7 Wks 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 122-7 
Aprilnine ctl. tice det onion oe 116-73 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
May Liy.c88. . Sah. odie 117-2 118-1 129-9 111-5 112-7 120-2 117-8 108-0 124-0 
Fime Lb itsidees Stoo std oneret 117-6 118-5 130-9 111-5 113-0 120-4 117-8 108-2 124-5 
BEY oS oaeet cas oig eGo ene 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
AUWGUSt)2.8 45.0.5. Phin aerate 118-3 119-2 133-2 111-5 113-4 120-6 117-9 108-2 125-8 
September 1............... 118-5 119-4 133-5 111-5 113-4 120-6 118-2 108-3 126-0 
Cretober loscacs a2 care ae 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
November 27 cia5<.ssiccas tacts 118-5 119-4 133-1 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-9 
December 14. ; fic cigesee ees 118-4 119-3 132-7 111-9 111-9 121-1 118-8 108-6 125-9 
1944 é 
VARUALY Ode eco ae een 118-1 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
Pebruarysl «oa 118-6 118-9 130-9 111-9 113-0 121-3 118-4 109-1 125-1 
March tee ccs, de okhe ce ae 118-1 119-0 bei sl 111-9 113-0 121-3 118-4 109-0 125-1 
FATAL Se = ane =) ene 7 ae 118-2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
BYCLA. esac 24 BES ee Te 118-3 119-2 131-7 111-9 112-5 121-5 118-5 109-0 125-4 
LT ig ton Wee ake RE GARR 148-1 119-0 TST 111-9 112-5 121-5 118-4 109-0 125-1 
PUY SF os Pik ceca chs ee 118-1 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
Aucust (1): 32%... cccndas ec sere 118-9 118-9 131-5 111-9 108-7 121-5 118-5 109-0 125-3 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the bake 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 
t Commodities in the cost of living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE II 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES 
OF CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1944 


(Base: August, 1939=100) 








Pyrat 1 
5 : urnishings | Miscel- 
= Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing and laneaus 
’ Services 
PMUaNin : 2 nares | hen ok 119-0 141-6 105-7 107-5 117-8 115-1 108-9 
De SOND. b.cuc 5% 3 ee eee eer 119-6 134-6 107-8 112-9 121-7 116-3 109-9 
Montreal as hoe. TPR Wt ee 120-2 136-4 108-3 106-5 124-3 118-5 106-9 
PLOTONTOME acc tes wabice nates tod mechs 117-1 128-6 111-1 119-2 118-0 114-1 108-9 
WONMENC GF ceo Sac. ctok wate oiuee goatee 115-7 129-3 104-4 109-0 119-5 115-8 107-4 
DASKALOON toca feast chute sales aan 119-6 135-2 113-1 110-4 119-4 120-0 107-4 
HWarmrontont sh. 8. eee te 116-1 132-4 100-0 103-6 124-3 Liew 108-4 
WARCOUVED, ans ocatisteiis se heseceis 116-9 132-7 99-7 113-9 123-6 115-8 108-6 


TABLE III—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939- 
AUGUST, 1944, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR AUGUST, 1944 


Price 
Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dee. | Jan. | April | July | Oct. | Jan. | April] June | July | Aug. | Aug. 
1939 | 1941 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 





meetesiloumeteals. f.0k oe. Oe Ib. | 100-0} 120-7} 136-9] 141-6] 145-2] 143-7] 143-0] 143-0] 143-7] 153-8] 154-1] 43-0 
PS CCUSTOUNC SLC K ck. p eck ose ai es oe ee lb. 100-0} 125-7] 146-4] 153-2) 157-8] 155-7] 154-4] 154-41 154-9] 166-2) 166-7) 39-5 
eel ribiroastal. ie eee lb. 100-0) 125-5} 143-9] 151-3] 163-5] 172-6] 173-5] 173-9] 173-5} 172-2] 173-0] 39-8 
Beentshouldert. 2. 4 ct ack ect dectet.F: Lo: 100-0] 182-7] 159-1] 168-6] 178-0] 180-5] 180-5] 179-9] 178-0] 162-9} 161-6) 25-7 
Beet vetewing 2. avi ke oa Lhe lb. 100-0] 186-7] 167-5} 177-8} 184-1} 181-7] 180-2] 180-2] 178-6} 169-0] 168-3) 21-2 
ViCAIETOPECUATLCE. hick «i hecied acne o6 lb. 100-0] 139-3] 160-9) 173-4] 178-1] 182-8] 180-5] 175-7) 174-0] 174-6} 174-0] 29-4 
amb lee roasts ont wh Ach aced eed? oan lb. | 100-0] 109-9} 126-4] 136-3] 156-3! 135-6] 130-6] 142-3] 143-7] 162-3] 155-3] 44-1 
HOG Kesh LOS. ite heen eee. lb. 100-0) 125-3} 131-2] 134-2) 138-1) 139-2] 138-8] 138-8] 138-8] 138-8] 139-2] 36-2 
Porlgcireshishoulder .. cjo.cs fous oe = 0: Ib. | 100-0} 127-0} 136-7] 141-3] 145-91 148-0] 147-4] 146-4] 146-4] 146-4] 146-4} 28-7 
Bacon, side, med. sliced............. lb. 100-0} 132-3] 137-8] 189-4] 139-7] 140-3] 140-3] 140-3] 140-0) 140-3] 140-0] 45-8 
Ee ULC Net ee OIE cod sok SE Ib. | 100-0] 151-3) 154-4] 161-4] 162-3]-162-3] 162-3] 155-3] 152-6] 151-8] 150-9! 17-2 
Shortening; Vegetables. 2i.0.8. fick Ib. | 100-0} 184-7} 135-4] 136-8! 137-5) 137-5) 1387-5] 137-5] 137-5] 137-5] 137-5} 19-8 
Hops iGradel““A’” fresh eika20 <6 «leak. doz. | 100-0} 156-4] 169-7) 1386-5) 144-1] 178-0} 161-2] 136-5) 134-5} 186-2] 141-4) 438-0 
INGUIN ECE SR OTe ek ne Oe 5 eee qt. | 100-0} 111-0] 94-5] 95-4] 95-4) 95-4] 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 10-4 
Butter, creamery prints.............. ib. | 100-0} 140-5] 146-2] 146-2] 142-1] 142-5] 145-8] 146-2] 144-0] 143-2) 143-2] 39-1 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. lb. 100-0} 174-6] 162-5] 163-5) 165-4] 165-9] 168-3] 165-4] 164-4] 163-9] 143-5} 34-0 
SPCR WY RILE. Aa. 3 oh cletoabrgins co ehysls lb. 100-0) 106-5) 106-3] 106-3] 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 166-3] 106-3] 106-3 6-7 
HOURS fiTSt- STAGE.) gu ewok do va ghee: lb. 1000) 427-3) 127-3) 127-3 12723) 127-3 )8127-38)| 127-3) i278, 127-3 17-38 4-2 
uolled ons, bw tS oleae 2 oe cros lb. 100-0] 112-0} 114-0} 114-0} 114-0} 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0) 114-0 5-7 
Gorm ifiakess8iozs. fee eae ae pkg. | 100-0} 101-1} 101-1] 101-1] 104-1] 101-1) 101-1} 101-1} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 9-2 
Momatoes, canned, 22°8.)....4.+.6:50- tin 100-6] 129-9} 130-2] 1382-1] 182-1] 131-1] 136-8] 137-7] 138-7] 1388-7] 1388-7] 14-7 
Ress weanned) 2's. 2..us08 Dea ld tin 100-0} 117-5} 120-0] 120-0} 120-8] 121-7] 123-3] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2) 124-2} 14-9 
Wormer Canned: 2/8... bch ceeds Dee oes tin | 100-C} 128-3] 131-9] 131-9] 132-7] 134-5! 134-5] 135-4] 134-5) 184-5] 184-5) 15-2 
Beansh ary dks. Bo ene ee aoe Ib. | 100-0] 129-4] 127-5] 127-5] 129-4] 129-4] 131-4] 131-4] 133-3] 133-3] 133-32 6°38 
@ntons etd hte. AR ae. Ge lb. 100-0} 108-2) 102-0} 122-4] 144-9} 149-0! 146-9] 157-1] 163-3] 159-2] 146-9 7-2 
OOS EORS © ton tak soho oP roe es ses Been 15 lb.| 100-0] 89-9} 125-6] 143-3] 166-5] 137-2] 137-8] 147-3] 140-5] 153-0] 155-2) 50-9 
ineunes tinedium.3) Raa ee ee lb. 100-0] 115-8] 124-6] 124-6] 127-2] 126-3] 129-8] 123-7| 123-7] 122-8} 122-8] 14-0 
Raisins, seedless, bulk............... lb. 100-0] 104-0] 97-3} 102-0} 107-3} 104-0] 102-0} 108-6] 113-2] 114-6} 115-2) 17-4 
Oranges, medium size................ doz. | 100-0] 132-5] 136-5} 136-2] 143-3} 147-8] 140-3] 139-6} 141-0] 141-0} 141-3] 41-4 
emons,. Medium size. .......5...0526> doz. | 100-0] 111-3] 128-0} 182-9] 136-9] 145-8] 138-2} 136-6] 186-0] 139-7] 143-4) 46-6 
WAT ASEAWIDCILY 5-10 Ozs tccoe ae osike as jar | 100-0} 111-3] 114-5] 115-7] 115-1)f115-1] 114-5] 115-1) 114-5} 114-5) 114-5} 18-8 
Reaches! 20 0724. 48.08 oe tee ES tin | 100-0] 101-5} 104-1] 105-1] 109-6]7109-6}] 108-1] 108-6] 108-1}/f108-1/fi08-1}) 721-3 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0z............ jar | 100-0} 118-3} 124-2} 126-5] 130-3) 131-1] 131-8] 131-1] 130-3) 130-3] 130-3] 17-7 
Corn syrup, 33 lb...................-.]| Jar | 100-0} 138-0] 140-7] 155-7] 155-0] 154-7} 154-0) 155-0] 155-0} 155-7} 156-0] 46-8 
Dugan romUlatedisnko koe aah ch ood ws lb. 100-0} 132-3] 132-3} 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3 8-6 
Busart yellow. A cece ot tek lb. | 100-0} 131-3] 131-7] 133-3}-133-3] 134-9} 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9} 134-9 8-5 
Goce Fe talk: to £8iy Ge Gace} lb. 100-0} 141-6} 131-1] 130-8] 130-8] 131-1] 131-1] 131-1] 131-1] 131-1} 131-1} 44-3 
pontiac: & lis sok ida or eee stele ibe « pkg. | 100-0} 145-2] 181-6] 131-3] 131-6] 1381-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6) 131-6} 38-7 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to August, 1944, prices. 
+ Nominal price. 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 



























































































































Beef Pork a a \3 
pbs ad abel eee essere —--— gc Io 5 3 
3 Q #8 eco a 
? Bt ik we ie ea 5 |2 | le | 
eve <p e |gol glBsicl (8 fe [= [2 2 | 8 
zig lecle | W612 1-18 [esl gicgie#l 212-18 le le 18 
LOCALITY a lg \o8la ale |g le Saetissige] £2 16 [2 le je (23 
Sale 5/BalSsla5|Sal—s\esleoltglesles/e}] Sl eslos| oss oss 
a let lESlay clea lacie siael seleeleslaclzelosle alesse gle’ 
SylEglocls H|g 2/3 ol 22/2 8/2 8] 85/5 2/88) Ss le Be S/d 82 a)8 aS 2 Eo 
eee in i i> jf j® |= | jd jae fe ja jo ja fe | jo 
—— | —— —- | -—— —_—_ —-| —_ — | —_ | | |] ee | OOO | OO Or 
PEI ets. | ets.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.) ets.| cts. cts.\cts. | ets.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 
1-—_Charlottetown.......-. (45>1]41-0/38-9}28-0)21-7}....)45-7/36-0)... .)44-9/19-1 90-2/41-9) 9-0/40-1/34-8] 7-3) 4-6] 6-0/10-0 
Nova Scotia— 
o-SMialitax.... dhe xcenae ei 43-9|40-7|39-0/27-5|22-9|21-3/47-8135-8] 28-9|44-5)19-0|19-9)48-8)11-0/44-1/34-7) 8-0) 4-6) 6-1) 9-9 
3—New Glasgow........-- 5-6142-9/40-3126-6/22-3 47-2139 -3] 32-3146-9]18-0/20-0/45-1/10-0]43-6)35-4| 7-3] 4-9) 6-1 10-0 
d—Syidney... chan cae tits 45.6140-8|....180-0/23-7]....].--. 38-01 32-4146 -6]18-4|/19-9/49-3|12-0/43-3134-3| 7-3] 4-4] 5-9] 9-8 
Daly oe dele a aa 6-2/42-0136-3/28-5|18-3 46-2/37-0/30-1/45-0|18-2|20-4/49-7|10-0/42-8/33-1] 6-7| 4-9] 6-0|10-1 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton.........-.- 44.7139 -5]45-8/27-0/20-3/29-7|44-0/36-8]31-3/46-6|18-1]19-7/45-6) 10-0/42-0/35-1) 7-3) 4-8) 6-3) 9-5 
A MIGHCLORY Sh. <6 tes ae 4B-8l44-7141 -2[27- 1121 -2/29-3] 46-9] 36-2] 30-3147-4]17-8/20-1/48-1/10-0/42-3/34-8) 8-0) 4 6) 5-8|10-0 
€2 dent Johns. kok 45-4143-3138-2[26-5/22-8)29-6/47-3/39-2]30-8]44-7|18-6]19-7)/48-1)11-0/42-1)35-6| 7-3) 4-3) 5-9) 9-7 
Quek ec— 
9—Chicoutimi............ 39-6135-0/36-2/27-3/21-7|....]---. 30-91 99-4/49-0]19-2|21-0/46-8]10-0139-2/33-3] 6-7} 4-3]....| 9-9 | 
NO Fuh) ae ee de 41-0138-5138-0/27-1/18-9|30-8]43-3]32-3] 28-1/46-2]16-5)19-1)43-7/10-0)38-1)32-1) 5-3) 3-8) 5-5) 9-5 | 
7 
1i—Montreal............--- 49-7139-6|43-6|24-8|20-4|25-0]45-3/33-0| 26-7/45-8]16-8|19-2/47- 1]10-5]/38-7/34-0) 6-0) 3-8) 5-4) 9-3 
12—Quebec...........----- 40-7137-3/35-5/24-1|18-5/27-2/41-3]31-8] 27-5/42-5/16-6)19-3/44-4/10-0/38-5 34-5} 5-5] 3-6) 5-8| 9-7 
13—St. Hyacinthe........- 36-5/34-9134-6]24-3|19-9)30-2)35-5 98-4|9%.1/46-8117-6/19-5/41-8] 9-0/387-8131-6] 5-3) 4-1) 6-0 9-8 
14-—S6 Jonns. os sch cele tee te cob ae elec | ee rs 18-5}32-7/46-0 97.3145-8118-0/19-7/45-4| 9-6/38-0/32-1| 5-3) 4-1] 5-5 9-8 
15—Sherbrooke............ 44-0|41-1/40-8/27-1/18-7/32-5/42-2/32-6]26-3)38-5/17-7}19-7/46-0) 9 0/37-51/34-9| 5-3} 4-2) 6-0] 9-8 
16—Sorel ssc cars ce eee 39-3137-0/35-0/24-4|18-4 32-5194-7145-6]18-1119-4/44-0} 9-0)38-1/32-3] 5-3) 4-0] 5-3 10-0 
17—Thetford Mines........ 33 -3135-2127-7|24-3)17-6 25-0193-7/37-0117-3|19-5/41-6] 8-0|38-1/32-0! 5-3] 4-0) 5-3 9-7 
18—-Three Rivers.......... 40-0/36-0/35-8/24-9]20-3]24-0].... 29-0126-0/45-9/17-8/19-5/43-7| 9-0/37-4/34-7) 6-0} 4-0 5-5| 9-7 
Cntario. 
19—Belleville..............- 41-7|38-5]40-2125-7/21-9)28 -G)/47-0}36-2/29-0/45-9 16-9]19-2|40-4/10-0/38-9/39-9| 6-7) 4-2) 5-3] 8-3 
2#—Brantford............4. 44-4|40-7141-0/26-2|18-9/30-0/45-1/37-9128-9/46-1 16-0)19-5/43-3}10-0/38-8/35-1) 6-7] 4-2) 5-3) 9-1 
21—Brockville............. 46-0142-5/42-7/25-9/19-9]....]..../84-8/29-0/45-1 17-2}19-4/42-0]10-0/38-2/29-7| 6-3] 4-1} 5-5) 9-0 
92—Chatham, :20.i2..'S¥..- 43 -3}40-0/41-2/25-9/19-6/31-3]44-4/37-9/32-5)46-4/16-7 19-3/40-0/10-0/37-6|35-9] 5-3] 4-1] 5-1] 8-7 
23—Cornwall........-...-- 43-4|39-6140-5196-0/17-7|... .145-0/36-1/27-1/45-3 16-3/19-5/40-7|10-0/39-0/30-0| 6-0) 4-1) 5-8} 9-2 
24—Fort William.......... 43-9/39-4/37-7125-6121-8|29-3/43-0/36-7/30-1/45-9 17-3/19-0147-4|11-0/39-1/33-9] 6-0] 4-0} 5-1) 8-3 
Di Calg ds cs glee ae 43-7141-0139-3/95-5/23-0/30-7!....|37-4|28-4/46-2 16-5}19-2/39-8}10-0/38-4 30-8 6:7| 4-1] 5-7| 8-8 
26—Guelph....... epee? Ye 43-9141-0/39-5126-5/24-6131 -2/45-0/39-0|28-7/46-3/16-8)19-2 41-1110-0/38-9/34-9) 6-0) 4-1 5-7| 9-0 
27—Haunilton.............- 44-3/41-1/41-1125-7/23-0130-2/46-2|39-1130-3/46-5/16-8 19-1143-6}11-6/39-9)37-0| 6-0] 4-2] 5-6] 8-8 
28— Kingston.............- 42-7|38-7|38-3126-0118-5|....145-6/37-2| 27-6145-9/16-6/19-2 42-6}10-0139-0/31-2| 6-0} 4-3] 5:2) 9-1 
29—Kitchener............- 43-4]40-5/40-6/25-2 slid 47-2/38-3| 28-6/45- 8] 16-9/19-5/38-8/10-0/88-8/33-8! 6-3 4-0] 6-1] 8-8 
$0-—LLondon:.... ces b..seae ste 43-7140-0/40-8125-6|22-0/30-1/46- 1137-2] 27-9|44-9 17-6|19-2/42-0/10-0/38-6/33-4| 6-0] 4-0} 5-6] 8-9 
31— Niagara Talls.......... |43-0/39-4/41-3/25-2 19-5130-1145-0/38-1| 28-6/44-0]16-8}19-5]/43-5)/10-5/39-2 34-1] 6-0] 4-2) 5-7] 8-9 
82—North Bay...........- 44-0/40-4/43-5|26-3/18-6131-3)45-2/38-0)30-1 45-9117-3/19-5]/48-0)11-0/38- 1133-7} 6-7) 4-2] 6-3) 9-6 
$8—Oshawa .............-- 43-4/40-1/43-0126-1/22-4/31-3/46-0/38-1| 28-2/46-5)17-2)19-5 42-9/10-0139-0/32-4| 6-0] 4-1) 5-6] 8-8 
$4 OPM AWE. oaiccdies oeisie cpemte 43-8140-8/42-9|26-3/22-2)29-1/46-6/36-0/29-5/48-6)16-9)19-1 44-7|10-0138-6/31-4| 67} 3-9) 5-7) 8-9 
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1944] PRICES 1187 
COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1944 
Canned : Sugar Coal 
Vegetables Re fee hee hay — _ |--—— 
cS) 3 § \6 [@ [2 |. 5 Bg 
a | idle See S|) 8 S12 18 |ssleslesieslS siecle fo te hs 9| 9 
BE eel ge] Se] oc| ds] Sclesl ssl aslasldettalealsslesi"sle2}as|ee| “m® 

eels sa sce 6s 2 ef ee oe be ela (3° 

cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | ete. | cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts | cts.) cts. cts.| cts.| $ (a) | $ (a) $ 

14-9} 15-4! 15-41 6-6} 8-4] 55-5) 13-9)18-3/45-5)63-4/39-3 36-8/51-1) 8-6] 8-1}54-1/38-0]...... 11-57| 24-00-28-00(c) 1 
14-8} 14-7) 15-2| 7-4] 7-7) 58-7/25-2 |18-1/45-4/50-8/38-1 37-1/51-0| 8-5} 8-2)49-5/38-0)...... 12-29) 27-50-31-50 2 
15-1) 15-1) 16-0} 6-5) 7-2) 68-4) 15-0/19-0/44-9/51-0/40-5 38-4/50-7| 8-2) §-2)51-9/38-0)...... 8-42} 16-00-20-00 3 
14-8} 15-1) 15-4] 6-7) 8-1) 62-3} 13-4]18-5}/48-2/58-3139-3 36-8/59-3] 8-6] 8-3/49-8/37-8)]...... 6-75] . 18-00-22-09 (c) 4 
15-2} 15-3) 15-0) 7-0) 7-8) 65-5) 14-3)17-7|47-7 48-3 39-5/21-7 37-5)51-8] 8-7) 8-5/51-1/388-0)...... 11-41] 26-50-30-50 5 
14-9) 15-4) 15-5) 6-6) 7-5) 55-0) 14-3/18-5/43-2/52-2)/39-5)....|38-7/50-7| 8-5/ 8-3/49-7/38-0)...... 12-09 21-00-25-00 (ce) 6 
15-3) 15-2} 15-8] 6-7] 7-4} 58-9) 13-5 ilu 52-5/40-0]....|/38-7/50-4} 9-0) 8-8)53-0/38-Ol...... 11-57! 26-00-80-00(e) 7 
15-1) 15-2) 15-1] 6-8] 6-9) 62-6] 14-0/16-0/47-1/46-7/39-4/20-0/36-0/50-9} 8-4) 8-3/48-4/38-0]...... 12-70} 20-50-24-50(c) 8 
14-5} 14-9)..... 6-9] 9-7] 44-6) 16-6/20-0)41-9/55-5/39-8)....|40-3/47-9| 8-4) 8-1/50-9139-6) 18-00]......).............0.. 9 
14-1} 15-1) 15-6) 7-1] 7-8] 49-2! 13-6/15-7)/38-6)43-0)37-7)....)36-4/47-0] 8-3) 8-0/45-2/38-9) 16-75)...... 15:50-19-50 10 
13-3) 14-3) 15-1] 6-5) 6-8! 37-7| 14-5,17-9/39-9/43-3137-6]....134-8]47-3] 8-0) 7-9/46-6/39-7| 16-65]...... 23 -90-27-00 (ce) 11 
13-9! 14-0) 14-5) 6-8 8-2} 39-4) 14-5/18-0/42-1/49-9/36-9]..../385-5)47-7| 8-1 7-9)42-8/39-8] 16-32]...... 26 - 00-80-00 (ce) 12 
13-3) 14-7} 15-5) 6-8} 8-3] 47-5) 14-1/17-1/40-8/49-1/38-9]....]36-4/43-8] 8-0} 7-8}42-3/40-8) 15-75]...... 16-00-20-00 (c) 13 
14-1} 15-0) 15-0} 6-5) 8-9] 42-0) 14-6)17-3/41-6150-0/38-6 Hele ot acellee ol, Ce Oper a0 OV) T5501 a. Selle epeneversscuetebliens Gauve-s 14 
14-0) 15-7) 17-0) 6-4) 7-6) 38-7) 14-6]18-7/41-5)44-8/39-6 .139-41/49-9] 8-0} 8-0)39-8/39-4) 17-50)...... 20-00-24-00 (c)15 
15-0 14-7] 17-3] 7-1) 8-5) 46-5) 15-0)17-6)43-7/53-3)39-9 37-2|48-9] 7-9] 7-7|45-8139-6] 16-25]...... sisters, 4 webre heyloe 16 
13-7) 14-3) 15-0) 5-9) 8-0} 39-7] 15-0/16-7/39-4/45-8/38-9 .|37-4/49-6] 8-0] 7-5}48-3/39-4) 19-00)...... 14-00-18-09(c)17 
14-7| 14-7 14-8} 6-3) 8-3) 3S-6) 14-9)20-0)/40-3)/49-2)/39-0 37-7|48-3] 8-5] 8-0)47-2/40-6) 16-00)]...... 20-00-24 -00 (c)18 
18-1] 14-1) 14-6) 6-3} 7-6] 52-9) 13-6)/16-4/41-3/47-1/36-6 ./83-7/45-9] 8-5} 8-4]43-7 38-9 16200) 200 22-00-26:00 19 
14-4] 14-5! 14-8] 6-2) 6-7] 50-6] 14-8/18-2/43-5/45-9135-9 .|33-3/47-6] 9-4] 8-3} 16-4/39-4) 16-00]...... 22-00-26:00 20 
14-1) 14-2 ; 14-6 6-5) 7-1) 49-7) 13-0)17-3/42-1/48-4)....).... 34-5/49-0] 8-3] 8-1] 42-3/38-5) 16-00)...... 20-00-24-:00 21 
- 14-3) 15-1) 14-7) 5-5) 6-1) 47-1]..... .(33-9/43-7/36°3 .|33-3/46-5! 8-6] 8-5] 10-7/38-2) 16-00)...... 21-50-25-50 22 
Score TOO} CAST 2a Tah 48-2) 1597 . {38 -0/40-3} . .135-7/46-9} 8-2! 8-2115-8138-6) 16-50|......} 23-00-27-00(c)23 
14-4] 14-6) 15-0} 6-8) 6-4] 59-8} 13-9)18-5/41-5/45-0/38-2 .136-5144-5] 8-6] 8-5) 42-2)38-1! 16-80]...... 25:50-29-50 24 
13-8) 14-5} 14-6} 6-3} 7-1] 52-4} 14-0/17-5/42-4/48-1/35-0]....]/33-6]46-7| 8-5] §-3]44-3139-4) 16-00)...... 22°00-26:00 25 
14-1} 14-7) 14-7} 6-3) 6-7| 47-9] 13-2)15-5)41-0/45-1/35-9)....|32-5}45-2) 8-6) 8-5) 42-9138-5) 16-00)....... 22-00-26:00 26 
13-8) 14-4) 14-6) 6-0) 7-4) 51-0) 14-2/17-1]44-1/46-8135-4]....|33-6/46-1) 8-2] §-1)41-7/39-3| 15-50]...... 26-09-30-09 27 
13-8] 14-4] 14-4) 6-6] 6-9) 53-4) 14-1/17-0/40-4/45-9/37-3]....]35-2/45-6] 8-1] 7-9]43-4133-8) 16-90)...... 29-00-33:50 28 
14-3} 14-6] 14-7} 6-5} 6-8] 52-7) 13-3}15-6)41-6/47-3/36-3]..../33-1|/45-8) 8-7) 8-5|/39-7/39-4| 16-00)...... 26-00-30-50 29 
14-4) 15-1] 15-1] 6-1) 6-9) 50-8! 13-3]17-1/39-1]43-2/36-4|....133-4/44-9) 8-6] §-4]44-1139-2) 16-50)...... 26-59-30-50 30 
13-2) 14-1) 15-1] 7-1 6-6 ES} Cf ee Pe 43 -3|45-2)37-0|....|34-5/44-0| 8-7] 8-7|44-4/39-6| 14-63)...... 25-00-29 -00 31 
14-6] 14-5] 14-9) 6-3) 6-8} 59-8! 14-2/18-2}41-9)48-7/38-5]....|36-3/46-8! 9-0} 8-9)51-6)39-3) 17-25|...... 23-00-27-00 32 
14-1) 14-7) 14-6} 7-1] 7-1) 49-7) 14-1]... .139-0/47-0/36-0 Zi A 45-3) 8-6) 8-4146-8/39-3) 16-00|...... 23-00-27:00 33 
14-3) 14-9) 15-O}..... 7:3] 57-3) 14-1 17-7/40-6 47 br dion 8-3] 8-1)43-7/39-0) 16-75)...... 31-00-35-00 34 
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Beef Pork } = g as] 
“ee aT ee) bale as = Neel SE ELAS oe 
o E 5 3 ae Bs rat q 3 © x4 
Es silat ole lest segiec] |g fe ie 2 2 
ala fasle | (8 (2 |. © leslegioale®) ele (2 lg [2 |e a 
apa  shslde|feleclsaltaleclesl2clesleal8 S[oelcoltslesleale& 
alee leslS gle gia le BIG BIG EL SCIE Els BSc S RISE ERIE RISES RIES 
etees a ee Se eG eM @ a aco 4 m eio4 - 
cts.| cts.| cts | cts.| ets | ets.| ets.| cts.| cts.| cts./ets.| ets.! cts.| cts.| ets | cts.| cts.| cts.) ets.| cts. 
Ontarto—Con. | 
35—Owen Sound........... |42-0139-5/39-4/24-9/22-7]... .|48-7/36-7/27-7/45-4/17-5|19-3/40-3/10-0/39-5/30-9) 6-0) 4-0) 5-4 9-4 | 
36—Peterborough.. ....... 44-5/41-0/42-3/25-9}21-7/32-0/45-6/38-7/30-3/46-4/17-2/19-1/40-1|10-0/88-5 34-2] 6-0] 4-2} 5-4) 8-7 | 
s7-Port- Arthur... o.5./2-..- 43-4|39-4138-8/24-8121-7|28-0139-6/35-8/29-0)48-4]17-5]18-8]46-8/11-0/39-1/34-3) 6-3] 4-2) 5-6} 9-3 
38—St. Catharines......... 44-6/41-1/42-1]25-3/20-8}30-7/46-0/40-0)28-7 46-3 17-1]19+1142-3]10-5}39-2/36-4| 6-0) 4-2] 5-5) 9-0 
39—St. Thomas........... 43-9140-5141-7|25- 2/23 -2/30-3/46-8/38-7/31-2146- 1/17-4]19-6]42-1/10-0|39-7/33-2| 6-0] 4-2) 5-9} 9-5 
A0— Sarnia Walton a ~142-9139-3/41 -3/26-4/21-2/33-3144-0137-6|29-9/45-6| 18-3] 19-6/43-5/10-0/39-6/33-7| 6-0) 3-9) 6-0) 9-5 
41—Sault Ste. Marie....... 43-2/39-9/39-0/26-4/22-1)... .|42-3|36-6)28-7144- 1]17-6]19-1]47-1]11-0/38-5/32-1] 6-7] 4-0) 6-0| 9-2 
42—Stratford........1!..... 41-4/38-8/40-2/26-0)23-2 _136--6|28-8/45-9|17-8|20- 1139-5] 10-0/38-6/33-0| 5-3) 3-9) 5-9) 9-1 
43—Sudbury..... ENS Fatale hs vs 43-7|40-6141-4|25-7|23-1|28-8139-6|37-4/30-2/43-7/17-3|19-4/45-6|11-0/38-2)32-8| 6-7} 4-2) 6-3] 9-2 
44 Timinind™. <b>. o<-peb 43-5/40-4/41-4/26-3)21-1/29-7/44-7137-7/29-7/44-5|18-2|19-5/47-0|12-0/37-7/33-9| 6-7| 4-4) 5-4] 9-5 
45-—-HOLOULON cook es er 43-9|40-2141-6/25-5122-7/30-5/45-4137-3]26-5/48-4/17-2/19-1/44.9/11-0/39-3/37-3] 6-7] 4-2) 5-3) 8-7 
46——-Welland i220 00h). 0 5501. 41-8|38-4|40-9)25-5/22-1)32-0 .137-0|28-4/43-4|16-5)19-3/40-7|11-0/39-1/35-8] 6-7] 4-2) 5-3} 8-9 
47 Win GSOr saree «os eo te oe 43-6/40-2/40-9/24-9/22-9/31-0/46-5/38- 1/29-9145-4/17-5/19-2/43-1/11-0/38-2/35-6| 6-0) 4-2) 5-4) 8-8 
48—Woodgstock........... 42-7139-5|39-5)25-5}/19-2)....].... 36-8/27-0/44-8/16-6]19-1/38-9}10-0/38-6/31-3 6-0 3-8] 5-9} 8-8 
Maniteba—- 
49—Brandon....... . Po 42-8|38-2/40-3/25-2/20-3]... .|41-5/35-2/27-0/45-9]16-4121-0139-8|10-0|37-0)33-5) 7-1] 3-8) 5-7) 9-1 
50—Winnipeg...... Paw at eee 42-1|37-8133-8|24-6/22-0)27-8/41-6/36-0/29-4/46-5!16-8]19-5/43-3] 9-0/36-5134-4| 8-0) 3-7) 5-3) 8-8 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw............. |42-8/38-7/38-3)23-9}18-6 40-7134-6|27-2/45-3115- 1]20-9]38-0)11-0/36-6 .| 7-2} 3-8) 5-6] 8-7 
52—Prince Albert.... ..... 36-0/33-4 22-8)17-4 35-8} 15-8}20-1 .|10-0/38-0/33-1) 6-0) 4-4 8-8 
SS -SNCLINA Hs uot hee saeee 41-4|37-8|36-4|24-5/21-7)25-8|39-5/33-8|24-9]42-9/15-8/21-6/41-2/10-0/36-8/34-6] 6-8! 4-0] 6-1} 8-8 
54—Saskatoon............. 42-1/37-6136-0125-1/19-9/26-9140-7/34-3,27-6/44-9/15-4/20-0/39-7|10-0/36-8/33-7| 7-2) 3-7] 5-3] 8-9 
Alperta— 
DO Calvary. : a.) sees 44-0|39-4139-3/25-1/22-9/27-5)41-4|35-1/30-3/48-2115-6]19-9/41-2|10-0)37-0/35-8] 7-2} 3-9) 5-4) 8-8 
06” Drunwheller..9") s-e.-n 42-7)/37-7}40-3}23-3|18-0 ‘ .|35-0/26-7/45-2]16-9}21-7/40-1/10-0/38-9138-0} 8-0] 4-4) 5-7) 9-2 
67- Edmonton...;... 0222. 40+ 235-2136-7/22-2121-5/27-3137-6/34-2'26-9/46-2!15-3/20-2/40-0]10-0/37-3/34-5) 7-2] 3-9) 5-3] 8-7 
58- Lethbridge............ 42-0|37-2136-6123-7|19-8]25-3/40-0/84-3)27-0)44-7|16-2/21-2/41-2/10-0/37°3 8-0) 4:1 8-7 
British Columbia— 
BO PIN aN aIMONs ies «eter 46-7/42-7/44-0/27-2/25-0)... .|44-3/39-2/31-4/48-6]17-7/20-7/38-8]12-0/42-3|36-3] 9-0} 4-3] 6-0) 9-2 
66—New Westminster...... 45-4140-3/42-9125-8124-1/29-0/43- 1/38-1/29-8/46-4/17-1]20-1/38-2]10-0140-3/34-7| 8-0] 4-2} 6-0) 9-4 
61—Prince Rupert.......... 45-3143-3143-0/25-3/24-5]... .144-0/41-3130-0/48-8]19-0/20-9/43-6]15-0/41-7/37-7/10-0] 5-0}....| 9-6 
G2 UPA ote tte ope 44-8/40-8|/44-0/26-0/25-0/29-8/45-0)38-5/30-2/47-0)17-4/22-6|39-7 13-0/39-6/34-1] 9-0] 4-2] 6-0) 9-3 
68—Vancouver............. 47-0/41-8/42-3/26-5/24-7/29-7/42-9136-9129-4/47-7|16-4]19-2/38-6]10-0/40-1/34-6} 9-6} 4-2} 5-8] 9-0 
64—Victoria......... ce. 145-3141-5143-4126-7/24-3131-7/44-8138-1]29-6/47-1/17-2/20-3139-6)11-0)41-1/34-9) 9-0) 4-3) 6-6) 9-1 
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(a) Inclusive of all sales taxes 


1944] 


5 PRICES 


COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1944 


Canned 
Vegetables 


—_——-- —_ 





per 20 oz. tin 


Tomatoes, choice, 
24’s (28 oz.) per tin 
| Peas, choice, 
per 20 oz. tin 


| Corn. choice, 
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| Beans. common, dry, 
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(a) Inclusion of all sales taxes. 


(b) The basis of these figures 
has been determined from reports 
indicated by these reports. 

(c) Rents marked (c) are 


been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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ze c& PAS ElEA/C ASR SAA/S ALERTS Bale 8) Ee a 

cts. | « cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.|cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| $ (a) | $ (a) $ 

7.9] 50-4| 14-1/16-2/41-4/44-9/36-5]....|35-0/43-7) 8-5 8-4/48-3139-0} 16-50]...... 16-00-20-00  |35 
7.8) 50-2} 15-0|15-7/40-1/47-9|36-9|... .|34-0/46-3) 8-5 8-5|44-3138-9] 16-75]...... 24-00-28-00 36 
6-5| 56-3) 13-1/17-7|41-7|50-0/38-4]....|84-6/43-6) 8-5 8-4}41-9]38-1) 16-50)...... 23-00-27-00 |37 
7.51 56-5] 13-3|18-4/41-8/45-6/34-1|....|83-0/47-2) 8-5 8-2/43-6/39-0} 15-75)...... 27-00-31-00 38 
7.2] 47-2) 14-3]... .[48-8/44-9/34-6]....|83-8/46-6) 8-7 8-6/44-4139-5| 16-00}...... 21-00-25-:00 {39 
6-8] 51-6] 13-4]... .|42-9]47-9 34-6146-5| 8-8| 8-8|44-6/39-3] 16-50]...... 23-00-27-50 {40 
6-8| 54-9] 13-4]17-0)36-9/47-3/37-0 .184-6145-7] 8-4} 8-4141-8|39-2) 17-00)...... 23-00-27-00 [41 
6-8] 50-9| 14-4/17-2/41-7/44-2/35-3|20-0/33-9/46-7| 8-8 §-6|43-7/388-7| 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 [42 
6-9] 53-9| 14-1/17-3]38-3/49-0/38-8 .134-7148-5} 8-8} 8-5/45-3/38-5) 17-75)...... 27-00-31-00 a 
7-1] 64-4] 12-9)19-5/41-4/53-6/40-2 -135-3149-0] 8-9] 8-8/89-6|38-9] 19-50)...... 23-50-27-00 |44 
6-5| 52-6) 14-0|16-2/41-9/45-0/35-3 .182-2145-7| 8-2] 8-0/44-6/38-6] 15-50)...... 32-50-86-50 {45 
7.01 52-4] 14-1]/18-0/44-5/44-5/36-0]....]33-7/45-4) 8-3) 8-3 A) 392) TOs OO errs «4 heer enee nas een 46 
6-4] 51-1) 13-5}17-0|387-4|41-6/34-5 .133-8146-6| 8-3] 8-2/89-2/38-6] 16-00]...... 25-00-29-00 47 
6-0) 49-1)... 17-8|42-7/47-0/35-3]- 34-0/46-3] 8-6} 8-6/45-5|39-0) 16-00)...... 22-00-26-00 48 

3 

5-9] 46-2! 14-2/16-1/40-6/43-5).. 39-7|44-2| 9-1] 9-0/44-5/38-2)...... 8-37| 21-00-25-00 49 
5-5] 42-5) 13-9)16-7/389-7/40-3|39-5 36-3/43-5| 9-0] 8-9}387-6/387-9]...... 12-95| 26-00-80-00 {50 
6-6| 47-7| 13-9/17-7/38-2/44-8139-0|22-7|37-4/42-8) 9-3 9-4/42-71388-6]...... 10-30} 21-00-25-50 61 
7.3| 47-8] 15-3/16-2/38-0/42-1/39-3|22-3/38-8)/47-5| 9-9 9-6/39-6|387-8]...... 10-50} 19-50-23-50 {52 
6-9] 47-3] 13-5/17-4|38-5/40-7/40-4/21-5|37-0)/46-9| 9-2 9-6142-0/38-0]...... 11-50| 27-50-31-50 53 
7.0| 52-0] 15-3/17-7/41-6/47-9/40- 1122-9|38-6)45-8| 9-5 9-6/48-7/37-8)...... 10-10] 22-00-26-00 |54 
6-5] 49-2] 14-8117-7/39-9/47-3/37-0|20-9/34-5/45-3) 9-0 9-2141-5/87-6),..... 8-25| 26-00-30-00 {55 
8-11 56-7} 13-4]17-4/42-8/47-1/40- 1/23 -0/35-9/45-6 9-5) 9:7/42-5/38-0]......}...... 20-00-24-00 156 
7.9| 47-2] 14-5|17-6/42-5141-2/38-5/21-9135-1/44-3 9-2! 9-4/42-8/37-6)...... 5-40| 24-50-28-50 57 
6-11 46-11 12-6/18-1/40-5)43-3/37-4|20-8132-4/44-2) 9-3 9-4/45-0)87-5)...... 4:90] 22-00-26-00 58 
7-2) 53-1) 18-4 42-7|38-5).. Jol 5))..2 R90] S984 2138-415 0S. Pea wee 17-00-21-00 59 
6-4] 42-0] 11-8|16-6/37-1/37-9|36-6|20-6|83-2)43-1| 7-9 7-8/36-9138-2)...... 13-00| 20-50-24-50 60 
7.21 53-0} 12-6/16-7/47-7/46-0/39-3|22-4/33-7|44-8) 8-8 §+6/44-3/39-0)...... 13-65) 20-00-24-00 61 
6-4| 52-6) 12-5/15-6/37-7/46-9|35-5/23-3/36-0/49-0} 9-0 §-9|39-41387°7)...... 10-75} 23-00-27-00 {62 
5-5} 40-7| 12-3]16-7/38-9|38-3135-6/20-3)30-4/43-2) 8-0 8-0/38-8]387-9]...... 13-00| 23-50-27-50 {63 
7.9| 47-5} 14-3/16-01/39-3137-6/35-5|/21-3/32-8/42-9) 8-9 §-4/42-3/38-3)...... 13-25} 21-00-25-00 {64 


is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then 


from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 


for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment and flat rents have 
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TABLE V. INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


(Averaze Prices in 1926 =100) 











Com- 
ye modi- Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug. 
Corea ties | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1940.| 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 
1944 
Albeommioditiessck keke 510} 64-0 | 127-4] 155-9] 97-3] 99-1] 98-4} 69-5; 82-6] 92-0] 95-5] 100-4] 102-5] 102-3 
Classified aceording to chief f 
component materials 
I. Vegetable products....} 113} 58-1) 127-9] 167-0] 86-2] 98-6] 100-1] 65-9} 70-3| 77-7] 85-2] 92-4] 95-1] 94-6 


Ii. Animals and Their Pro- 


Ghietss un eae 74, 70-9} 127-1] 145-1} 96-0] 97-8] 109-9] 59-7] 76-8] 97-0] 99-6] 108-0] 105-9] 106-0 
Ill. Fibres. Textiles and 

Textile Products. ... Gi} 688-2! 157-1} 176-5} 101-7} 99-7} 91-1] 71-2] 83-6] 94-0} 91-9) 91-9} 91-7] 91-7 
IV. Wood, Wood Products 


9 

2 
and Paper: 22 ..bis- sess 50} 63-9) 89-1) 154-4) 106-3} 100-1] 94-0} 63-2} 90-5] 98-5) 101-5] 109-5} 118-0] 118-0 
VY. fron and Its Products. 43} 68-9} 156-9) 168-4} 104-6] 99-3) 93-8! 85-4) 105-8) 112-6] 115-8] 115-7] 117-0] 117-0 
4 
& 
4 





VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 





and their produets. 17} 98-4) 141-9] 185-7) 97-3} 100-7} 98-5) 68-0] 77-0] 77-5} 77-7| 79-71 79-7| 79-7 
Vil. Non-Metallic Minerals 

and their Products. . 81| 56: 82-3] 112-2} 107-0} 99-2) 95-3] 83-3] 90-3} 96-8] 99-2] 100-5] 102-3] 102-3 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied 


IPRodtetsaaede jc S36 71} 63-4) 118-7] 141-5] 105-4) 99-7) 95-2} 81-6) 90-8} 100-8] 102-3} 100-5) 100-0] 100-3 


Classified according to pur- 




















pose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods.... 207| 62-0) 102-7} 136-1! 96-9} 98-9) 96-3) 72-1] 83-5) 93-6] 95-2} 97-4} 97-4] 97-2 
’ Foods. Beverages and 
PPORRCCORS. An. faeces. 114} 61-8] 119-0) 150-8} 90-2) 97-8] 108-7] 66-6} 78-2} 92-9] 97-3] 103-4] 101-2] 100-8 
Other Consumers’ 
Godlee wile.) oa sare 93} 62-2} 91-9) 126-3) 101-4! 9§9-5) 91-3) 75-9] 87-1] 94-0] 93-8] 93-4] 94-8] 94-8 
II. Producers’ Goods..... 366] 67-7} 1388-3) 164-8] 98-8} 99-6) 100-2} 66-8] 77-9} 84-5] 88-8] 95-7] 99-9] 99-7 
Producers’ Equipment. 24; 55-1) 81-9} 108-6] 104-1) 97-5} 94-9] 84-9} 102-0) 107-1) 110-1] 114-2] 118-5] 118-5 
Producers’ materials. . 342} 69-1) 139-0] 171-6) 98-2) 99-9] 100-8] 64-8] 75-2] 82-0} 86-4] 93-6] 97-8] 97-6 
Building and Construe- 
tion Materials....... 111} 67-0] 100-7) 144-G| 108-7} 100-0} 99-2} 80-7] 96-7] 111-6] 114-5] 121-6] 127-2] 127-2 
Manufacturers’ Mate- 
TAGS eae US Mos Loa 231} 69-5) 148-1) 177-38] 95-8} 99-9} 101-2} 62-1] 71-5] 77-0] 81-6] 88-9} 92-8! 92-6 
Classified aecording to origin: 
I. Farm— 
SUA Pehl ha Oe a ees 154] 59-2) 134-7) 176-4] 91-2) 98-3) 97-0) 65-1) 68-7| 77-0} 82-0} 88-1] 90-5] 90-2 
BweAnimale oo ct.t §S| 70-1} 129-0} 146-0) 95-9} 97-2) 105-4) 61-8! 78-7) 95-4] 96-7] 101-4} 99-8] 99-9 
Farm (Canadian) . 63) 64-1] 132-6} 160-6} 88-0) 97-3] 169-2] 57-2) 62-7) 72-1) 81-3) 97-4] 102-0] 101-2 
UE ONiarine nine. be Be 16} 65-9} 111-6} 114-1] 91-7] 100-2) 183-0] 65-4] 79-1] 93-8) 109-7] 135-3] 129-8] 129-8 
PTE Omega Pie le Bes 58] 60-1! 89-7} 151-8) 106-8} 100-1) 93-8} 63-5) 90-4] 98-1} 101-0} 109-0} 117-2] 117-2 
CVn aMineraliciken cet oe 194} 67-9} 115-2} 134-6) 106-4] 99-8! 93-0] 80-4} 91-8} 96-8] 98-3] 99-3] 100-5] 100-4 
All raw (or partly manzfac- 
CHT RC ate aye en) Joho b | 213} 68-8] 120-8} 154-1] 94-7) 97-6] 102-3! 60-9! 73-8} 83-4! 90-0] 100-4] 103-7] 103-4 
All manufactured (fully or 
Shit eflsaa, vere oe ake 297| 64-8] 127-7; 156-5) 100-4) 99-3) 94-5) 71-7} 81-3] 91-0] 91-7) 92-9] 93-4] 93-5 
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Old Age and Blind Pensioners in Canada 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at June 30, 1944 


1 the accompanying tables, which have 

been prepared by the Department of Fin- 
ance, information is given concerning the Old 
Age Pensions Act and the amendment to that 
Act for the payment of pensions to blind 
persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Act provides for the establishment of a 
Dominion-provincial pensions system to be 
effective in such provinces as might enact and 
give effect to special legislation for this pur- 
pose. All the provinces are now participating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $425* a year and who has 
resided in Canada for the 20 years, and in the 
province in which the application is made for 
the five years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension. 
The Act also provides that an applicant 
must not have assigned or transferred property 
for the purpose of qualifying for a pension. 
Indians, as defined by the Indian Act, are not 
eligible to receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension payable 

under the Act is $300* yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduc- 
tion by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125* a year. 
- Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 


In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the 
Department of Finance from April 1, 1935. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (L.G., 
May, 1937, p. 503) provides for the payment 
of pensions to blind persons who have attained 
the age of 40 years and have fulfilled other 
conditions set forth in the Act. Such persons 
must be so incapacitated by blindness as to — 
be unable to perform any work for which 
eyesight is essential, and must not be in receipt 
of a pension or allowance in respect of blind- 
ness under the Pension Act or the War 
Veterans’ Allowance Act. 

The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether. married or unmarried, is 
$300* per annum. If, however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, the maximum pension is reduced to 
$150*. If a pensioner is unmarried the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
of his income from earnings or other sources 
in excess of $200* a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) less the sum of $225*, and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$400*. If a pensioner is married to a person 
receiving a pension in respect of blindness, 
his income is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his spouse 
(excluding the pension in respect of blindness 
payable to his spouse) and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $200*. 

Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the Provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indi- 
cate the extent of operations under this 
amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 





* Amended by Orders in Council P.C. 6367, August 
10, 1943, and P.C. 3377, May 29, 1944, passed under 
the authority of the War Measures Act. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 


FINANCIAL AND SratisticaL SUMMARY OF Otp AGE PENSIONS, IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 30, 1944 














British New Nova 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia Ontario 
—— effective effective effective effective effective effective 
Aug. 1, 1929 | Sept. 1, 1927 | Sept. 1, 1928 | July 1, 1936 | Mar. 1, 1934 | Nov. 1, 1929 
Number of pensioners.............. 11,081 14,614 12,155 11,911 13, 802 56, 397 
Average monthly pension...... 22-97 23-66 23-48 22-03 18-38 23-31 
*Percentage of pensioners ‘to total 
population PS: BOs a ies Oe cel 1-40 1-62 1-67 2-57 2-27 1-44 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years 
of age to total population....... 3-16 4-67 3-99 4-54 5-11 4-90 - 
*Percentage of pensioners to popula- : 
tion over 70 years of age.. K 44.32 34-80 41-91 56-72 44-52 29-37 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions for quarter ended June 30, 

LOMA ee Ee re re Reames Free $560,177 64 $762,199 68 | 1$906,795 30 | $582,915 24 $565,907 32 | $2,927,519 51 
Amounts charged to War Appropria- 

tion for quarter ended June 30, |. 

1944, included in Dom. Govern- 

-ment’s contributions for the 

GAME: Period, eK Oe edocs oes $95,455 44) $144,277 45 | 7$412,521 65 $132,927 94 $33,662 81 $549,093 95 
Dominion Government’s contribu- , 

tions from inception of Act..... $19,481,365 41/$26,935,178 69 |$25,953,294 68 |$12,206,168 14 |$19,121,023 21 |1$120,694,261 28 
Amounts charged to War Appropria- 

tion since inception of amend- 

ment to O.A.P. Act included in 














abe Ve surest ena nee. ee $311,087 69 $469,511 71 $412,521 65 $172,478 87 $85,921 53 1$1,399,652 94 
P.E.I. Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. 
Act Act Act Order in Council Totals 
—— . effective effective effective effective 
July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 
Number of pensioners............... 1, 888 47,586 12,775 ll 182, 220 
Average monthly pension........... 18 52 22 63 23 08 24 55 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 
population Oe LP ae os ee Se Beeb Sie 2-07 1-38 1-52 -09 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years 
of age to total DODULAGIONS «cif oo... 6-59 3-18 3:33 1-61 
*Percentage of pensioners to popula- 
tion over 70 years of age......... 31-47 43-26 45-63 5-70 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions for quarter ended June 30, 

NOAA SM) oA Re eee $77,811 67 $2,392,596 86 $651,044 31 $783 16 +$9,427,741 69 
Amounts charged to War Appropria- 

tion for quarter ended June 30, 

1944 included in Dom. Govern- 

ment’s contributions for the same 


DETIOG er Ghee teen nities Sans. $15, 562 33 $493,154 64 $125,050 93 $144 57 {$2,901,851 71 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions from inception of Act...... $2,011,158 39 | $58,065,329 80 | $24,186,883 31 $25,496 09 $308,680, 159 00 


Amounts charged to War Appropria- 
tion since inception of amendment . 
to O.A.P. Act included in above 
HN EULCS Moe ee he ete ee eae $46,775 91 $1,629,059 18 $417,880 80 $455 59 $4,945, 345 87 





+ Includes $288,541.49 paid to the Province of Manitoba in quarter April 1/44 to June 30/44 as Dominion’s share of the 
reese of the pension payments made by the Province from Sept. 1/43 to Mar. 31/44, which was chargeable to the War 
ppropriation. 
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PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS, FOR BLIND PERSONS, IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 30, 1944 


Ee ee ee ee ee 
8 SSS eee — CC am 


British New 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Nova Scotia 
Act Act Act Act Act 
— effective effective effective effective effective 


Mar. 7, 1938 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 








Nim her Of PeNSIONers assent sete tee eer 241 329 342 (23 638 
Average monthly pension. ...........5.00.seeeeee 24-08 24-27 24-32 24-67 21-46 
*Percentage of pensioners to total population....... +030 +037 +047 - 156 -105 
Dominion Government's contributions for quarter ; 
BEA  TUNe SO. OAS aren rite ite BE eye sawn: $13,143 54 $17,881 32 $$26,837 85 $39,528 42 $30,655 75 


Amounts charged to War Appropriation for quarter 
ended June 30, 1944, included in Dominion Gov- 


ernment’s contributions for the same period.... 2,427 88 3,389 20 $11,923 52 8,028 44 2,980 67 
Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 
tion of amendment to O.A.P. Act............. $221,768 71 | $334,777 41 | $336,441 95 | $759,234 79 | $638,105 18 


Amounts charged to War Appropriation since incep- 
tion of amendment to O.A.P. Act included in 7 
BOVE ge UTES Nici nays ase cease sian trot -lagare os $8,042 63 $11,239 01 $11,923 52 $17,335 18 $7,795 99 


a a SS 


a TOTO” 
SS Eee SS  _ OC 0S eee 


Ontario P.E.I. Quebec Saskatchewan 
Act Act Act Act . Totals 
— effective effective effective effective 


Sept. 1, 1937 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 | Nov. 15, 1937 








INTTA Der OL PeDSIONETS, o> suiona hackle oe ack e eves 1, 464 107 2,259 328 6, 431 
Average MOonuMky PENSION: wie sper. s caeiebenetelees eons 24-25 22-30 24-40 24-54 
*Percentage of pensioners to total population....... 037 “118 -065 039 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter 
endedidune SO), (1944: ht ae eae Ra du $80,575 64 $5,432 66 | $125,873 20 $18,106 31 +$358, 034 69 


Amounts charged to War Appropriation for quarter 
ended June 39, 1944, included in Dominion Gov- 


ernment’s contributions for the same period... $15,291 74 $1,086 53 $24,547 72 $3,438 41 1$73,114 11 
Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 
tion of amendment to O.A.P. Act..............|$1,607,012 33 $93,022 26 |$2,274,219 71 | $327,662 10 | $6,592,244 44 


Amounts charged to War Appropriation since incep- 
tion of amendment to O.A.P. Act included in 
SHOVE MB UTSS AN) mie ieee hee ete pial 2 Be s'8 $39, 823 83 $3,337 75 $80,964 91 $11,311 50 $191,774 32 


a 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1943—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

t Includes $8,285.86 paid to the Province of Manitoba in quarter April 1, 1944 to June 30, 1944, as Dominion’s share of the 
amount of the pension payments made by the Province from Sept. 1, 1943 to March 31, 1944, which was chargeable to the 
War Appropriation. 


Co-operative Organizations and Post-War Relief 


EHABILITATION and relief for the 

countries wrecked by war are being given 
careful consideration by economists and social 
workers in all of the Allied countries. Fore- 
most among the problems to be encountered 
as soon as the war is over are “famine, bodily 
wretchedness and epidemic disease, and the 
crying need for their relief. Next will be the 
immense and hardly less urgent task of re- 
storing economic life, rebuilding what has been 
destroyed, and setting free the latent forces of 
democracy and culture.” Whatever plans may 
be decided upon to cope with these tasks it is 
essential that adequate administrative ma- 
chinery be provided. 

As a contribution to the discussion of this 
latter phase of these perplexing questions, the 
International Labour Office has issued a treatise 
entitled Co-operative Organizations and Post- 
War Relief. It is pointed out in the introduc- 
tion that “the search for institutions capable 
of immediate adaptation, with a minimum of 
administrative apparatus, to urgent needs of 
the moment, and, at the same time, able to 
reconcile the claims of both order and liberty 
in any lasting organization of social life, has 
led many minds towards the co-operative 
movement ... There is an increasing, though, 
as yet unformed body of opinion which looks 
to co-operative institutions to play a decisive, 
or at least a very important part, in the solu- 
tion of post-war social and economic prob- 
lems: Such a view is not only held by co- 
operative leaders, but by prominent 
representatives of governments, churches and 
educational organizations.” 


World-wide Organization of Co-operatives 


It is recalled that the co-operative move- 
ment is “nationally and internationally a 
coherent and organic entity,” which “in its 
totality exhibits a carefully fashioned federal 
structure.” 

The latest issue of the International Direc- 
tory of Co-operative Organizations, published 


by the I.L.0. in 1939, lists more than 400. 


federal co-operative bodies of one type or an- 
other spread over 61 countries. Moreover, it 
is asserted that “federalization in its various 
forms proceeds steadily upwards. In many 
countries several different categories of society 
have been moved to establish among them- 
selves confederative bodies—in a kind of super- 
federation—for the study and solution of com- 
mon problems. This process even reaches 
into the international field.” Not only are 
co-operatives organized on a world-wide scale, 
but they share in a varied range of activities. 
In addition to the original consumers co-opera- 
tives there are extensive co-operative whole- 
sales, a wide variety of industrial projects, 
housing, banking, insurance co-operatives, etc. 


It is asserted that much the largest inter- 
national co-operative organization is the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance, which was 
founded nearly 50 years ago. Its functions 
have been mainly the promotion of the ideals 
of co-operation, notably, co-operative bank- 
ing and trading, as well as other international 
co-operative activities. 

It is recalled that in 1922 the International 
Banking Committee was established in Paris 
as an auxiliary of the Alliance and in the same 
year the Insurance Committee set up a per- 
manent secretariat at Brussels. Two years later, 
rules were adopted governing the International 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, which has 
headquarters at Manchester, England. The 
latter, is mainly an educative project, designed 
to facilitate world co-operative trade. As re- 
cently as 1938, the International Co-operative 
Trading Agency was established in London to 
“act as selling agents and representatives of 
overseas shippers for co-operative trade” and 
as brokers, selling agents and purchasing agents 
for member societies. At the outbreak of the 
present war the Alliance comprised 171,800 
societies with 71,588,000 members in 35 coun- 
tries. The important co-operatives of Ger- 
many and Italy are not included in these 
figures as they had-withdrawn from the Alli- 
ance some time earlier. 


Functions of International Organization 


The purpose and effect of this federal 
structure “is to place at the disposal of its 
smallest component units all the benefits norm- 
ally conferred by large-scale financial, admin- 
istrative and technical concentration.” The 
necessity is emphasized for distinguishing be- 
tween the concentration process of co-opera- 
tive undertakings and the apparently sim‘lar 
process among capitalistic enterprises. This 
ig necessary for a proper understanding of “the 
contribution that co-operative organization can 
make to economic order in general and to the 
post-war economy in particular.” It is pointed 
out in the treatise that a characteristic of the 
co-operative structure is that it “is built upon 
the most numerous and smallest economic 
units,” such as individual households and other 
places of ultimate production and consumption 
activities. Each co-operative society, large or 
small, “is a free federation of primary economic 
units, which have united for some definite com- 
mon purpose, but are not merged in a new 
organism.” 


Co-operative Organizations in Relief Operations 


Part III of the treatise is devoted to a 
discussion of the contribution that can be made 
by co-operatives in solving the problems of 
the early post-war period. 
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Attention is drawn to two main phases of 
the immediate undertaking that will: demand 
attention: (1) “The most immediate and 
urgent task when the war ends will be the 
rapid provision of the minimum physiological 
requirements of life and health, with the bare 
elements of physical comfort to those who 
lack them. This problem will here be termed 
relief.’ (2) The next “most urgent task, the 
restoration of economic activity and of psycho- 
logical and social normalcy in regions where 
the life of the people has been disrupted by the 
war, will be termed rehabilitation.” Beyond 
these, but outside the scope of this study, is 
reconstruction at large, which involves national 
and international policies in the social and 
economic fields. 


The problem of relief “is confined to the 
two questions of the distribution of relief sup- 
plies and the sources of relief supplies, and 
to these only in so far as they bear upon the 
role of co-operative organizations in relief 
operations.” It has been estimated that “when 
the war ends Europe will require delivery, 
within one year, of 24 million tons of bread 
grains, rice, peas and beans and at least seven 
million tons of animal and oil fats.” Out- 
breaks of malaria, typhus, plague, yellow fever 
and other diseases must also be guarded against 
and provision made for emergencies arising 
from the uncontrolled movements of popula- 
tions secking to return to their homes. Help 
must be prompt, adequate, impartial and 
“avoid the stigma of charity.” 


Co-operatives Already Relief Agencies 


The co-operative movement has already 
begun relief activities on its own account. 
Swedish consumer co-operatives for instance 
have already devoted several million crowns 
to helping Sweden’s Scandinavian neighbours 
in Finland and Norway. In Great Britain the 
co-operative press has drawn the Govern- 
ment’s attention to the possibility of utilizing 
agricultural and consumers’ societies in the 
task of supplying food and other necessities to 
the European countries after the war. In 
the United States the Co-operative League of 
the U.S.A. has indicated its willingness to 
assist in the task of relief and reconstruction, 
pointing out “the long experience in local, 
national and international commerce of the 
co-operatives, the fact that they carry on busi- 
ness for service, and that they represent no 
political, racial or sectarian groups.” Then 
too, the International Co-operative Alliance, 
with a prewar membership of 71,500,000 in 35 
countries, has recently called on its affiliated 
organizations in all lands “to prepare energetic- 
ally to play their part in the restoration of 
national and international life after the war.” 
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Reasons why Co-operatives Useful Relief 
Agents 


Some of the principal reasons mentioned, 
in the treatise why co-operatives have been 
considered capable of playing a useful part in 
post-war relief are: 

(1) The co-operative movement is an “estab- 
lished, experienced and proved organization 
ready for use.” A new organization would 
require time to become established and to gain 
experience. 

(2) The co-operative movement “can rely 
on the experience of tens of thousands of em- 
ployees and workers, trained for social service, 
and a great number of democratically elected 
functionaries, who have close contacts with the 
masses of consumers, as well as experts in 
all fields connected with the production and 
distribution of consumers’ goods.” 

(3) “The consumers’ co-operative movement, 
in many of its activities, is habitually con- 
cerned with needs that are the same as, or 
very similar to, those requiring satisfaction 
under relief conditions.” 

(4) The co-operative movement is “an 
active self-help and mutual-aid organization, 
through which people, generally of low income, 
help themselves and one another to satisfy 
their needs for goods or services as economic- 
ally as possible.” 

(5) “Co-operative organizations are not run 
for profit, but for service .. .” 

(6) Co-operative organizations are “to a 
large extent self-supervisory, thus reducing the 
need for inspection and control by govern- 
ment or other relief authorities.” It is stated 
however, that in a relief program where other 
bodies will be concerned, “there is likely to 
be some degree of external supervision.” 

(7) Co-operative societies, “originally set up - 
for relief or emergency purposes have devel- 
oped into economic and social institutions of 
a permanent character and of recognized im- 
portance.” 

(8) Co-operative agencies “would prepare the 
way ... to the co-operative solution of the 
more complex sdcial and economic problems of 
rehabilitation and reconstruction.” 

(9) Co-operatives are, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the product of distressful conditions and 
have shown that “ in common action, based 
on the principle of self-help through mutual 
aid,” a solution to post-war- relief may be 
provided. 

(10) Co-operative organizations have been 
effective in providing relief in distressed areas 
in the past, as for example, in connection with 
Jewish relief and also in providing health ser- 
vices for Serbian children after the first Great 
War. Then too, many of the Chinese co-opera- 
tive credit societies had their origin in crisis 
conditions, such as the great flood in the 
northern provinces of China in 1922. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


On Sunday, October 1, 
death came to the Right 
Honourable Sir William 


Canada’s first 
Minister of 


Labour, Mulock, K.C.M.G., Can- 
Sir William ada’s first Minister of 
Mulock, passes Labour. The “Conciliation 


Act of 1900”, which pro- 
vided inter alia for the establishment of a 
Department of Labour and the publication 
of a Labour Gazette, was introduced in the 
House of Commons by the Hon. William 
Mulock, then Postmaster General, in June, 
1900. The Act was given Royal assent on 
July 18 of that year, and the next day Mr. 
- Mulock, by Order in Council, was made Min- 
ister of the new Department, a portfolio which 
he held, in addition to that of Postmaster 
General, until 1905, when he retired from poli- 
tical life. 

Among his first official actions as head of 
the new Department was the founding of 
the Lasour GazerTe and the appointment of 
Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King, the present Prime 
Minister of Canada, as Editor. The first issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre appeared the following 
September and the publication has appeared 
monthly ever since. 

Sir William was born in Bondhead, Ontario, 
in January, 1843, and throughout his long life 
contributed greatly to the progress of Canada 
and the Empire. He distinguished himself as 
a student, lawyer, educationist, legislator, 
cabinet minister and jurist. As Minister of 


Labour at the opening of the century he gave 
far-seeing leadership towards a better under- 
standing of the problems of Canadian labour 
and their relationship to the national economy. 


During the month of Sep- 
tember, 1944, strike activity 
in Canada reached its low- 
est ebb in over a dozen 
years. Time loss in man-working days was 
only 800 days. This is the lowest figure re- 
corded for any month since August, 1930. 

There were nine strikes reported during the 
month, involving 1,034 workers. Some of the 
strikes lasted less than a day. 

So far this year there have been approxi- 
mately half as many strikes as occurred during 
the corresponding period last year, involving 
about half as many workers, and half as much 
time loss (see p. 1241). 


Thirteen disputes arising 
from a union’s request for 
union security and check- 


Decline in 
strike activity 


Union security 
and check-off 


clauses in off clauses in a collective 
collective agreement have been in- 
agreements vestigated since January, 


1944, by Boards of Concilia- 
tion appointed under the Wartime Labour 


_ Relations Regulations or under the now sup- 


erseded Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

In these cases the union has generally asked 
for a closed shop or a union shop. In no 
case has a closed shop been recommended 


PLOT 


18544—134 


pete a a rae sie 
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by a Board of Conciliation. In one instance 
a modified form of union shop was proposed 
in the majority report of a Board, with the 
employer’s mominee disagreeing (Ontario 
Malleable Iron Company, Oshawa, Ontario, 
and its employees; L.G., Sept., 1944, p. 1117). 

A more common Board recommendation has 
been the compromise arrangement that com- 
pany and union agree to a maintenance- of- 
membership clause. Such a clause has been 
unanimously recommended in three cases; and 
in a majority report four times; with the 
employer's representatives dissenting. On one 
-occasion the majority report recommended 


against maintenance of membership, the em- 


ployees’ nominee favouring it. The union 


‘voluntarily dropped its demand for a union 


ssecurity clause in two imstances; while in 
another case the Board unanimously ruled 
against such a clause, on the grounds that 
the union concerned had had less than a year’s 
experience of collectiye bargaining. (In this 
latter case the Board unanimously recom- 
mended a check-off.) The Board’s report in 
the final case recommended that a union 
security clause be conditional on the result of 
negotiations by the union with other employers 
in the same vicinity. 

The recommendations of the various Boards 
(which are not binding on either party to the 
dispute) may be summed up as follows:— 


Union shop recommended in majority 


PEROT Eo ncn pe sindimathe plain feos eee stare a 
Maintenance of membership recom- 
mended unanimously ............... sy 
Maintenance of membership recom- 
mended in majority report ......... 4 
Maintenance of membership opposed in 
majority report ......eee sees ee eee -] 
Union security issue voluntarily dropped 
by (union: sears me MRE Matched ey esuaia lh! a 2 
Union shop opposed unanimously .... 1 


Union security to be conditional on 
success of negotiations with other 
EMPLOY ONS) 45 Gib). Wale murs = eel Cine 1 


Requests for the check-off of union dues 
have generally accompanied a union’s demand 
for a union security clause. Of the thirteen 
cases mentioned above, the check-off was an 
issue in eleven. It was unanimously recom- 
mended four times, and in two _ instances 
Boards reported that it had been voluntarily 
agreed to by the company. The check-off 
‘was also recommended in three majority 
reports, with the employer’s nominee dis- 


‘approving. On one occasion it was opposed 


iby the majority, and in the final case it was 


‘unanimously opposed, “having regard to the 
‘relatively small number of employees con- 


cerned, and the other circumstances of the 
vase.” (In this latter case the Board unani- 
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mously recommended maintenance of mem- 
bership.) 

The type of check-off clause generally 
favoured by Boards requires each employee 
to make a written submission to the employer, 
authorizing him to deduct each month the 
amount of the union dues, and to remit the 
amount to the union treasurer. 

A summary of the ee thee A ay con- 
cerning the check-off follows: 


Check-off unanimously recommended... 4 
Voluntarily agreed to by employer .... 2 
Recommended in majority report 3 
Opposed in majority report .......... 1 
Unanimously, opposed iin woe ea eam wiles 1 

PRA AURD ho 5t ok eae are emets tial teen Le abet ae 11 


The various Board reports analyzed in this 
article have all been published in full in the 
Lasour GAZETTE since February, 1944. 

An article on maintenance of membership 
in Canada, containing definitions of the vari- 
ous union security clauses, appeared in the 
Lazour Gazerts for July (p. 871). The article 
referred to a recent survey of 194 collective 
bargaining agreements which indicated that 
32-5 per cent contained a union security 
clause of one kind or another. 


From the timé of establish- 
Applications to ment of the Wartime 
Wartime Labour Labour Relations Board 
Relations Board last spring until September 

25, 150 applications for cer- 
tification had been dealt with. Forty-eight 
unions had been granted certification by the 
Board and 17 applications had been rejected. 
Ten applications had been withdrawn. Twenty- 
two applications had been referred to provin- 
cial boards, and the remainder were either 
being investigated (43), awaiting decision of 
the Board (8), or in abeyance (2). 

Provincial boards had dealt with 784 appli- 
cations. Certification had been granted in 
447 of these cases and withheld in 53 others, 
with the remainder awaiting final disposition. 
Hight appeals had been made to the National 
Board. , 

The British Columbia Board had dealt with 
490 applications, granting certification in 339 
cases and refusing it in 53 cases. The Ontario 
Board had handled 169 cases, granting certifica- 
tion in 20, refusing it in 35, with the remainder 
awaiting final disposition. Manitoba had 
handled. 40 cases, Saskatchewan 46, New 
Brunswick 16, Quebec 15, and Nova Scotia 8. 
In explanation of the large number of cases 
dealt with in British Columbia it should be 
mentioned that recertification was given of 
certifications previously made under the pro- 


vincial Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act. 
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Employment 
and industrial 
statistics 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


The table below shows the 
latest statistics available re- 
flecting industrial conditions 
im Canada. Figures pub- 


lished by the Dominion Bureau of ‘Statistics 


show increased 


industrial employment at 


Lo 


was smaller than at the beginning of August 
in any of the last five years. The index was 
184:6 at August 1 and 1838-5 at July 1 as 
compared with 185-9 at August 1, 1943, and 
117-5 at August 1, 1939. The 14,725 estab- 
lishments reporting to the Bureau showed a 





August 1, when the number of persons added 
to the payrolls was rather above normal ac- 


cording to pre-war experience, 


although it 


total working force of 1,864,925 at August 1, 
which was 0°6 per cent greater than at July 1. 
The total weekly wages and salaries paid. ta 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official statistics except where noted) 





















































1944 - 1943 
September August July September August July 
Employment Index............. (eee © chess: Seat 184-6 183-5 186-2 185-9 183-7 
Unemployment percentage (trade 

UMIGHeMeMDErs) Veen cae eRe Ae) en Seatac a hiays!| Welle RINE « 4: 0-3 0-4 0-4 0-6 
Index numbers, aggregate oe 

PSVEOUS he het ak vaelea tony CB) Rune cdnliere aera 148-4 148-1 148-7 147-7 145-5 
Per capita weekly earnings....... CSE LAURER TS OIE 31-62 31-72 31-30 31-06 30-97 
Prices, Wholesale Index......... (1) 102-3 162-3 102-5 101-2 100.4 109-1 
Cost of Living Imdex............ (4) 118-8 118-9 119-0 119-4 119-2 118-8 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... (2) | ATE REN eas, 157-0 149-0 157-9 142-3 147-8 
Retail sales adjusted index.. (5) (). A AE 174-0 169-1 158-4 161-9 155-4 
Wiholessiersales ie wate, (Rael (ANIM merigl ts, are 200-8 179-8 186-2 173-4 170-8 
Common stocks index............ , 185-0 86-8 87-5 89-3 88-9 91-0 
Preferred stocks index............ (4) 126-3 125-9 124-7 118-0 117-8 117-3 
Bond yields, Dominion index. ... (4) 197-0 97-0 97-0 97-3 97-3 97°3 
Physical Volume of Business 

bY A Keb, eek NC OS nC RO STE Mare tae Beta 233-1 232-2 236-7 241-0 236-2 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... Cain et eck ete 263-5 262-1 280-9 276-8 270-2 
Mineral Production.......... (A )ieettesateh seh ses 214-5 225-4 322-4 337-7 253 +3 
Momufactuning .sa..6 6s es oi (62) lagen BER Oe ae 291-5 287-6 299-2 290-8 284-8 
(CONSERUCEIONG). Majan ome naar: CORR a oat a eens As 91-6 98-8 77-5 84-9 69-5 
ET eCErIC POWEeL Mee mea (GO) Bites Mantra de 156-4 154-8 160-5 163-7 167-3 
DDISTRIBUAION 2 ile, 0 eee Cl Ni etree» 170-1 170-3 154-0 166-9 166-1 
Garloadings Se ce Wecee wae (Gay Mae oe eee aeae 145-5 150-0 122-9 138-7 148-0 
Tons carried, freight... nasal © RDN PAAR eR cf 192-2 192-9 148-4 182-8 187-7 
Trade, external, excluding gold.. 5 PRR a tee eS a 416,510,363) 430,234,996 384, 4, 639,552 444,240,556} 457,469,956 
Imports, excluding Colds eae Bestel oc eer Be 157,323,712] 148,452,146 137,271,083 149, 134, 69 150, 883, 194 
Exports, excluding gold.......... $ 264, 619, 900 257, 021, 233 278,712,684 244,914,478 292,861,098} 303,644,968 
Bank debits to individual - ; 

DOCOUIMCSIEM Ger bist caetake ciclo tes 4,818, 599,000) 4,531,791,470) 4,733,461,538]| 4,485,003,588] 4,020,266,715| 4,405,946, 075 
Bank notes in circulation....... (S.\ Golo cme be Ae) Sikker RCN Ne nr 856, 000, 000 724, 800, 000 724, 800, 000 718, 600, 000: 
Bank deposits in savings......... So. ee eee nee 2,369, 598,078} 2,264, 527,106]! 1,988,904,185} 1,915, 732,321) 1,825, 709,365 
Banktoans commenctal eter. tcc 9 |teee seen cok ce: 966, 290,258} 1,024, 112,977 988,762,167} 1, 062,942,828) 1,133,154, 482 
Railway— 

Car loadings, revenue freight ; 

ALSO SMa s eee se eis ne 288, 325 279,770 285, 762 277,081 278,706 268, 477 

Canadian National Railways 

operating revenues.......... © uleabebearal kee setae tats lovee eens acs 34, 347, 700 33,129,600 35, 716, 600 35, 535, 000 
operating expenses........... Divisio eid eens Mee tere licwiane here Bets wid 26,398, 239 24,419,998 27,459, 646 24,968,976 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
GUAT C POAT UI IS Meee nee tenes oe illic lariee: coe tenses cys feelsbeseer oette elcgn, o) 21 to lowie2 26, 289, 433 26, 885, 759 26, 642, 582 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
oneratinevexpenses.va ll ness a. dial Marstesscn cto tenene oe Nave Mecais blesaee sts 23, 656, 632 22,504, 668 23,011,872 PA Ain ats 
Steam railways, freight in 
OVE) CON a's Wa EN Ua Len ee I Ae) OMG SER a Pe eee a Ae 5,639, 542,000); 5,670,342,000) 5,659,033,000} 5,515, 000, 000 
MELT ToS a hese, ler cfie al ieronabe asec oat we ke 11,131,316 13,323, 063 7,709,916 , 539, 746 9,910,304 
Contracts awarded............. @ 25 , 287, 600 24,151, 400 32,228,100 18,570, 000 23, 865, 300 16,166,900 
Mineral Production— 

IRICMIOM ME Me etecrcedts beets : TOUS in cneeeere ta ae T5452 166, 004 147,902 164, 906 151, 369 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons Awe pe 246,755 234,418 241, 255 246, 820 250, 508 

Merro-alloyee ss. .kws cots > ae <t tons|§o-< eae « ok 18, 808 14, 508 17,007 18, 429 21,408 

OL CUIMA ter etal ene mt caer ais OUNCES Es Mee eon 236, 870 235.618 282, 804 293,358 292,561 

Conilbmiprns mtyanies. |, cenaie ie tors) Aten ees oe: 1,377,228 1,170,696 1,441,270 1,441,577 1,365, 648 
Timber scaled in British 

Molimoiay: ole we eee es EUR Res eteeoneetat erie 246, 096,741 238,513, 817 245,564,067) 242,524,636) 296,333,274 
Hloursproductiony’asiae ca: eae biblsst see ae Foe 2.015, 866 1,741,564 2,014, 409 1, 888, 030 1,945, 123 
Footwear production........... DAATS abe tote EL. 2,937, 490 2,475, 536 2,10l. 000 2,777, 758 2,848,408 
Output of central electric 

StAtIONS aan Hibs ak ee Pes Newest Was amteneient baka + 3,275,010, 000) 3,149,361, 000|| 3,376,775, 000| 3,436,141,000| 3,411,697, 000 
Sales of IISUraANce, «4.00 cox. 4s 6s yall erent yn Bete aie 41, 168.000 51,405,000 48,490, 000 44,791,000 50, 277, 000 
Newsprint production.......... tons 244, 209 262, 695 244, 406 251, 830 259,610 262,320 





* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


t+ Week ended September 28, 1944. 


(1) Base, 1926=100. 
1939=100. 
preceding month. 
Building Review. 


(5) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. 
(7) Figure for four weeks ended September 23, 1944, and corresponding previous periods. 


(2) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. 


(3) Base, June, 1941=100. 
(6) Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the 


(4) Base, 1935- 


(8) Maclean’s 
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these employees increased by 0°3 per cent to 
$58,969,610 at August 1. Per capita weekly 
earnings receded from $31.72 at July 1 to 
$31.62 at August 1. The mid-summer reduc- 
tion may be explained partly by the incidence 
of vacations and partly by the fact that the 
considerable increase in the number in re- 
corded employment during this season ordin- 
arily takes place in industries in which earnings 
tend to be less than average. 

The increase in recorded employment took 
place among the non-manufacturing industries 
which ordinarily are responsible for most of 
the mid-summer expansion. The largest contra- 
seasonal curtailment of employment in manu- 
facturing took place in iron and steel. Textiles 
and non-ferrous metals declined also. Food, 
lumber, pulp and paper, beverage and chemical 
factories showed increased activity. There 
was a below-average seasonal decline in log- 
ging. Increases in services, trade, communica- 
tions, transportation and mining were moder- 
ate. Construction showed the largest gain, an 
increase of 12:4 per cent, which took place 
largely on highway work in Quebec. 

The index of the physical volume of busi- 
ness recorded an increase in August to 233-1 
from 232-2 in July. This compares with 241-0 
for August 1, 1943. The indexes for the dis- 
tribution of goods, construction and mineral 
production averaged lower for August, 
although coal production showed substantial 
increase. Manufacturing and electric power 
production advanced above the levels of the 
previous month. 


The Dominion Bureau of 


Fractional _ Statistics cost-of-living index 
decrease in declined from 118-9 for 
index of August 1 to 118-8 for 


September 1, 1944. Further 
seasonal declines in prices 
for potatoes and other fresh vegetables were 
largely responsible for this fractional decrease. 
The food index fell from 131°5 in August to 
131-2 in September, as lower prices for pota- 
toes, carrots, onions, cabbage, and turnips over- 
balanced increases in eggs and butter. The 
home furnishings and services index, down from 
118-5 to 118-4, was the only other group index 
to show any movement. Decreases in this 
group occurred in the hardware and furniture 
sections. Other indexes remained unchanged 
at the following levels: rentals 111-9, fuel and 
light 108-7, clothing 121-5, and miscellaneous 
items, 109-0. After adjustment to the base 
August, 1939 as 100-0 the index was 117-9 at 
September 1. 
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Day care for children of 
Extension of war-working Toronto moth- 
day nursery plan ers, provided for by the 

Dominion - Provincial Nurs- 
ery Agreement, has been extended to include 
children between two and fourteen years of 
age, it has been announced by the Dominion 
Department of Labour. 

Under the revised program, children up to 
age five can be placed under trained super- 
vision in the wartime day nurseries. The 
new junior day care centres will take care 
of five and six year olds after kindergarten 
hours, and school age boys and girls, up to 
fourteen years of age, will be provided for 
in before- and after-school care programs. 

The new plan was developed when it was 
found that a number of children over five 
years, who were too young to fit into the 
regular school day care program, were not 
included in the Nursery Agreement. Benefits 
to the children include visits to museums 
and public libraries, supervised games and out- 
door sports, and planned, balanced diets. 

There are 28 day nurseries, 38 school centres 
for day care of children, and six kindergarten 
units now operating in the Province of 
Ontario. Additional nursery units are being 
developed in those centres where war plants 
require this facility for their workers. 


Recently the three major 


Conventions Canadian labour organiza- 
of labour tions, the Trades and 
organizations Labour Congress of Can- 


ada, the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, and the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, held their annual 
conventions. Accounts of the proceedings of 
these conventions and of the _ resolutions 
adopted, will appear in next month’s issue of 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 


The 1943-1944 edition of the 

Canada Year Book was 

issued, recently by the 
- Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, under the authoriza- 
tion of Hon. James A. MacKinnon, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. ; 

Prior to 1943, the Canada Year Book was 
published annually from the earliest years of 
the Dominion’s history. It has been the 
official statistical record of the development 
of the country—its resources, institutions, and 
social and economic conditions. 

On grounds of wartime economy, however, 
the 1943 edition of the Year Book was not 
published and the one distributed in September 
covers developments over a two-year period, 
perhaps more important from the standpoint 
of the changes in the country’s internal econ- 


Canada Year 
Book 1943-1944, 


now available 


1944] 


omy, than any other period in the history of 
Canada. 

To include all necessary new material and 
at. the same time condense the volume to a 
convenient size, references have been made in 
this one to earlier editions for standard mate- 
rial. The feature articles cover a variety of 
topics such as: Canada’s Present Status in 
the British Commonwealth; Meteorology as it 
is Related to the Science of Aviation; The 
Development of Marshlands in Relation to Fur 
Production and the Rehabilitation of Fur 
Bearers; and the Canadian Government’s 
Reindeer Experiment. 

As evidence that the war has cut deeply 
into the nation’s economic structure, the statis- 
tics of almost every chapter of the current 
edition of the Year Book reflect the extent to 
which war production and wartime controls 
have played their parts in maintaining output 
and supporting the price structure against grow- 
ing pressures from all sides. The subject of 
National Income has been given new and 
extended treatment and Dominion, Provincial 
and Municipal Finance has been carefully 
reviewed. Outstanding developments in taxa- 
tion have been considered, but owing to the 
reorganization of income tax statistics, made 
necessary by the changes in the basis and 
manner of payment of this tax during the past 
two years, this subject could not be covered 
as fully in this edition as in former ones. 

The detailed tables, compiled to show com- 
bined Dominion and Provincial succession 
duties on sample estates, will, no doubt, prove 
informative and useful. 

Special material has also been introduced 
in many other chapters to co-ordinate and 
explain the effects of the war. The following 
are typical: The War and Canadian Agricul- 
ture; The Influence of the War on the Pulp 
and Paper Industry; The Effects of the War 
on the Canadian Fisheries; The Influence of 
the Present War on Manufacturing; Wartime 
Controls Affecting Distribution and Trade; 
The Wartime Control of Transportation; and 
The Activities of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board in Controlling Prices, Rents and 
Supplies. 

The advanced plans for the establishment of 
the new Departments of Social Welfare, Re- 
construction and Veterans’ Affairs render the 
collation of the work already done in Canada 
in connection with Social Welfare and the 
Post-War Rehabilitation of Personnel from 
the Armed Forces of considerable interest and 
value. In previous editions the treatment of 
such subjects was scattered among the vari- 
ous administrations carrying on work of this 
character, rendering it difficult to get a co- 
ordinated picture from former Year Books, 
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The 1943-1944 Canada Year Book extends 
to over 1,000 pages and deals with all phases 
of national life, especially those that lend 
themselves to statistical measurement. As 
complete a picture of the 1941 Census as was 
possible when the Year Book was in prepara- 
tion has been given in the chapter on Popula- 
tion and a complete analysis of the occupa- 
tions of the Canadian people has been included 
in an appendix. 

Persons requiring the Year Book may 
obtain it from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, as 
long as the supply lasts, at the price of $2 
per copy. A limited number of paper bound 
copies have been set aside for ministers of 
religion, teachers, and bona fide students, at 
one dollar each. In the latter case application 
must be made to the Dominion Statistician, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Described in the League of 


Annual meeting, Nations News as “an effec- 


Canadian tive instrument of popular 
Institute of education” the Canadian 
Public Affairs Institute of Public Affairs 


held its annual meeting at 
Geneva Park, Lake Couchiching, from August 
19 to 26. 

The program dealt with international ques- 
tions and domestic Canadian problems in 
about equal proportions. Four round-table 
conferences on (1) World Monetary Problems; 
(2) Russia, (3) The British Commonwealth; 
and (4) Canadian National Unity, were held 
each day and “illustrated the rapidly growing 
interest of Canadians in public questions”. 
Three hundred and _ sixty seven persons 
attended the conference. 


Canada’s Annual Fire Pre- 


Canada’s vention Week was observed 
fire losses October 8 to 14. The pur- 
in 1943 pose of this annual observ- 


ance is to bring into focus 
the loss of life and property as a result of 
fire and to promote every effective method 
for curtailing such losses in future. 


According to the Canada Year Book the 
property losses in Canada, caused by fire in 
1943, amounted to $31,464,710.. This was the 
heaviest annual loss since 1933. The loss per 
capita was $2.67 as compared with $2.70 in 
1942. In 1943, the per capita loss was greatest 
in British Columbia, where it stood at $4.45. 
The uninsured losses amounted to $7,069,720, 
or 22:3 per cent of the total. Of the 47,594 
fires reported in 1943, 1,855 were the subject 
of official inquiry, 84 prosecutions were insti- 
tuted and 60 convictions were registered. In 
addition to the property losses 319 deaths 
were due to fires in 1943. 
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It is stated in an article 
in the Labour Press Service 
“unemployables”’ (London) for September 6, 
in Great Britain that in 1940 there were 

200,000 people in Great 
Britain classed as “unemployable.” “That 
figure has been cut to 18,000 which means 
that 182,000 have been placed in productive 
work” in the past four years. 

To accomplish this result the Ministry of 
Labour headquarters revealed that first of all 
the term “unemployable” was discarded. There 
might be neglected members of the com- 
munity but no considerable number were 
regarded as totally unemployable. Then in 
the second place, all on the “unemployable” 
list were carefully and individually inter- 
viewed. It was found that some had been 
out of work for years and had lost their old 
skill. For these a period of rehabilitation 
and training was suggested and many took 
advantage of this offer. A living wage was 
paid during training and, it is asserted, “in a 
remarkably short time most were able to 
return to the workshops at their old trade.” | 

Others again were no longer fit for their 
old jobs but were willing to undertake some 
different or lighter work. These, too, were 
given special training, etc. and many of them 
“fitted admirably into their new occupations.” 

It is declared that “some limbless and other 
handicapped persons were found capable after 
training of holding down jobs which, at first 
sight, seemed impossible for them to carry 
on.” Most of the training was for war indus- 
try and included all types of engineering. 
Other persons who had no regular occupation, 
or who had never been in industry before, 
were also given special training courses and 
many of these too, were soon in productive 
employment. 


Employment for 


A ‘Government Railways 


Industrial Industrial Tribunal has 
tribunal for been provided for in New 
government Zealand by an amendment 
railways in of last April in the Govern- 
New Zealand ment Railways Act, 1926. 


The legistation was. re- 
quested by the four organizations of railway 
employees which include engine-drivers, fire- 
men, cleaners, shop men, railway officers and 
tradesmen, The Tribunal is empowered to 
make orders prescribing wage scales, hours 
and other conditions of work. Its orders are 
binding on the Crown and on all railway 
employees whether or not they belong to one 
of the railwaymen’s organizations. It may 
also make recommendations in respect of any 
matters concerning which the Minister of 
Railways has power to issue regulations. 
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The three-man Tribunal is to include one 
person nominated by the workers’ organiza- 
tions, one by the Railway Department and 
a Chairman selected jointly by the Minister 
and the employees’ organizations. In default 
of agreement on the Chairman or the work- 
ers’ representative, the Minister may appoint 
any person he deems fit. No member of the 
Tribunal may be employed by the Railways 
Department or by one of the railwaymen’s 
organizations. Members are appointed for 
three-year terms. 

Any railway employees’ organization or the 
General Manager of the Government Rail- 
ways may make application to the Tribunal 
for an order or a recommendation on sub- 
jects under its jurisdiction. The respondent 
in the case—either the General Manager or 
a workers’ organization—is given an oppor- 
tunity to submit to the Tribunal a statement 
regarding the claims in the application before 
the case is heard. Each party may appoint 
assessors who take part in the hearing of a 
case as if they were members of the Tribunal 
but who have no vote or share in the deci- 
sions of the Tribunal. The parties and other 
railwaymen’s organizations not directly con- 
cerned may also appoint advocates to represent 
them before the Tribunal. Only a member of 
the Railways Department or an Assistant 
General Secretary of a railwaymen’s organiza- 
tion may be an assessor or advocate. 

If both parties are agreed on the matters in 
the application, the Tribunal may issue an 
order without holding an inquiry. Applications 
for a new order to replace an existing one 
cannot be made until at least 10 months after 
the effective date of the first order, and the 
new order may not come in force until a year 
after the former order became _ effective. 
Amending orders may be made by the Tri- 
bunal at any time on matters upon which all 
parties have agreed. ; 


There is no appeal from the Tribunal’s 
orders and they may only be challenged in a 
Court on the ground of lack of jurisdiction. 
All orders are subject to the limitations in 
regard to varying existing wage rates imposed 
by the Economic Stabilization Emergency 
Regulations, 1942 (L.G., 1942, p. 657). 


The National Labour Rela- 
Legality of tions Board of the United 
wage strikes States has recently clarified 
in United States its interpretation of the 

protection due wartime 
strikers under the Wagner Act, (L.G. 1935, . 
p. 343 and L.G. 1948, p. 561). It is stated 
in The Labour Relations Reporter of Septem- 
ber 18, that despite governmental wage con- 
trols, workers are entitled to strike for wage 


ie = 
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increases after collective bargaining negotia- 
tions have failed, and strikers will not be 
deprived of their rights under the Wagner 
Act unless such strikes are “precipitated by 
an unlawful demand that agreed wage in- 
creases be put into effect prior to approval 
by the War Labour Board.” 


The Board’s interpretation was given in an 
amendment to a decision involving a furni- 
ture manufacturing company in the middle 
states and the United Furniture Workers, 
members of which had gone on strike to force 
the company to agree to their demand for 
a wage increase. The company had dis- 
charged the strikers and refused to reinstate 
them upon termination of the strike, even 
though replacements had not been made. 
In ordering reinstatement of the workers with 
back pay, the Board pointed out that “the 
government’s power of review over wages .... 
was not intended to curtail or impair the 
employees’ right to bargain collectively ‘con- 
cerning wages ....or to lessen the employer’s 
obligation under the National Labour Rela- 
tions Act to bargain collectively in good faith 
on wage matters, except in so far as such 
provisions for wage stabilization made wage 
agreements subject to War Labour Board 
approval as a condition of their becoming 
effective.” 


News articles in the New 
Recent York papers in mid-Septem- 
discussions of ber drew attention to de- 
“no-strike pledge” bates in conventions of 
by conventions three important unions 
of U.S. Unions with respect to the con- 

tinuance of the no-strike 
pledge given to President Roosevelt shortly 
after the United States entéred the war. 


At the convention of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, controversy ensued over ‘re- 
affirming the pledge, despite appeals to the 
convention by President Philip Murray of 
the C.I.O. and R. J. Thomas U.A.W. Presi- 
dent, for its retention. After a two-day session 
of debates, a resolution’s report calling for 
re-affirmation of the pledge was finally passed, 
subject to a referendum vote among the 
membership within 90 days after the 
Convention, 


Mr. Murray also called on the convention 
of the United Rubber Workers of America 
to retain their pledge to bar strikes and not 
“disregard a commitment to the country.” 

The delegates to the convention of the 
United Mine Workers of America, and the 
President John L. Lewis failed to recognize 
a telegraphic appeal from the Secretary of the 
Interior urging the adoption of a no-strike 
pledge for the duration of the war. President 
Lewis in an answering telegram, approved 
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by the convention, rebuked the government 
for its treatment of mine workers in general 
and particularly the soft coal mine super- 
visors. The telegram also criticized the seizure 
of mines by the government as designed to 
deprive coal miners of their rights. 


The Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission at 
Washington, Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, stated before the 
Senate War Investigating 
Committee recently that “with the ending of 
the war in Europe... . the required hiring 
of male labour through the United States 
Employment Service and the fixing of employ- 
ment ceilings will cease.” 

He pointed out that the 48-hour week 
requirement could not be relaxed in all plants 
immediately after the defeat of Germany. 
However “since 4,000,000 workers will be 
released from their present employment, any 
controls that hereafter become necessary will 
be established locally to meet specific prob- 
lems.” It is the announced intention of the 
W.M.C. officials to consult with management- 
labour committees and procurement officials in 
localities where action may be necessary. 
But even with the regulatory controls re- 
moved, it was stated that “there will still 
remain the major functions and programs of 
the non-regulatory type.” Included among 
these will be the continued function of area 
management-labour committees, which could 
formulate necessary manpower programs 
designed to overcome urgent manpower prob- 
lems in the community on a voluntary basis.” 
Then too, there would also be retained an 
expanded United States Employment Service 
counseling office. 

Mr. McNutt emphasized the seriousness of 
the current manpower situation and _ the 
“desperate need” for increased production of 
certain items. He stated that “most of the 
discontinued production will be on items that 
are now in comfortable supply.” Continuing 
he said, “I do not wish to convey the impres- 
sion that manpower problems will disappear 
with the collapse of Germany. They will 
change sharply in character and in many 
ways become infinitely more complex. Until 
Japan is defeated, manpower requirements for 
war production must continue to have priority 
over all (other) demands.” 


Manpower and 
job controls 
in United States 


A report to the President of 

Reconversionto the United States on the 
civilian production subject of industrial recon- 
in United States version has been submitted 
by the Director of War 
Mobilization, Mr. James F. Byrnes. The re- 
port contains plans and recommendations for 
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the period following the defeat of Germany 
and during the continuing war with Japan. 

With the defeat of Germany, the report 
states, the requirements -of the procurement 
agencies for war materials and supplies will be 
reduced by approximately 40 per cent. A 
_ certain amount of war production will thus be 
continued, but it is anticipated that the situa- 
tion will permit the resumption of maximum 
civilian production without delay, “thus pre- 
venting extended unemployment.” 

As between qualified war contractors, 
privately-owned plants, not normally engaged 
in production of a military character, will be 
given first priority to cease war production 
and reconvert to civilian production; govern- 
ment-owned plants will be kept in operation 
or reserve “until their production is clearly no 
longer required for military needs.” 

Control of materials by the War Production 
Board will be modified as rapidly as possible, 
as soon as supplies become more plentiful, the 
report states. 

A committee is at present interviewing war 
contractors in government-owned plants to 
ascertain which of them are planning to exer- 
cise their option to buy or lease the plants for 
civilian production. Attempts are being made 
to have these plants put to use, by private 
capital, after the war as a means of aiding 
employment. 

Manpower controls will be abandoned with 
the defeat of Germany, the report states, in- 
dicating that this is considered a means of 
facilitating the transfer of manpower from war 
to civilian production. However “the services 
available through the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and the United States Employment Ser- 
vice will continue.” 

Unemployment compensation is considered 
as the “first line of defense against unemploy- 
ment.” Failure of Congress to provide for 
more liberal benefits than are at present allowed 
under the unemployment compensation sys- 
tems of the various states, is criticized in the 
report. 

With a reduction in war production of 40 
per cent it is considered that a reduction in 
hours of labour is necessary in order to spread 
the work. A return to the 40-hour week is 
urged following victory in Europe, to replace 
the present 48-hour week necessitated by war 
needs. 

In regard to public works, the report recom- 
mends that the Federal Government “time its 
expenditures of federal funds for road construc- 
tion and work projects to relieve unemploy- 
ment.” The report does not, however, con- 
template any control over the timing of expen- 


ditures by state and local governments such as | 


is being planned in Great Britain, according 
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to the White Paper on Employment Policy 
(L.G., August, 1944, p. 942). 

Other sections of the report deal with voca- 

tional training, price ceilings, tax policy to 
induce the employer to invest and expand by 
encouraging him as to the “prospects of his 
making a profit,” rationing, the food program, 
and other aspects of the return to a civilian 
economy. 
A minimum rate of 40 cents 
an hour is now in effect in 
the United States for all in- 
dustries subject to the Fair 
Labour Standards Act of 
1988. The Act regulates 
the wages and hours of persons employed in 
interstate commerce or in the production of 
goods for interstate commerce. The 40-cent 
minimum has been reached a year in advance 
of the deadline fixed by the Act. The latter 
provided for a gradual raising of the minimum 
rate from a floor of 25 cents an hour fixed 
when the Act came into force in October, 1938, 
to 80 cents an hour in October, 1939, and 40 
cents by October, 1945. It also made pro- 
vision for the appointment of tripartite com- 
mittees representing the public, employers and 
workers for each industry covered by the Act. 
The function of an industry committee was 
to recommend “the highest minimum wage 
rates for the industry which it determines, 
having due regard to economic and competi- 
tive conditions, will not substantially curtail 
employment in the industry.” On the recom- 
mendation of a committee, wage orders estab- 
lishing minimum rates in excess of the statu- 
tory minimum and up to 40 cents an hour 
could be made for an industry by the Admin- 
istrator of the Act. All industries are now 
covered by such orders. 

A total of 69 industry committees have been 
appointed. During the past five and a half 
years they have made 113 recommendations for 
raising minimum rates. More than half the 
recommendations were adopted by unanimous 
vote in the committees. The last two com- 
mittees to recommend the 40-cent minimum 
were for the finance, insurance, real estate, 
motion picture and miscellaneous industries 
and the communications, utilities and miscel- 
laneous transportation industries. Wage orders 
embodying their recommendation besame effec- 
tive July 17, 1944. 

In announcing the new wage ae a the 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division 
of the U.S. Department of Labour pointed to 
the importance of the universal 40-cent mini- 
mum in the post-war world :— 


40 cent 
minimum wage 
established in 
United States 


After the last war there was no anchor by 
~ which wage slashes could be held in check and 
the result was disastrous. This time minimum 
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wage rates and payment of overtime after 40 
hours must be enforced. The Fair Labour 
Standards Act can be the foundation for a 
stable post-war wage structure. 

A group of employers in 
New York State recently 
reported to the State Labour 
Department that lengthen- 
ing of the work week for 
women workers had proved to be unsatisfac- 
tory and a loss of efficiency had resulted. In 
a survey made by the Department of 300 com- 
panies that had been granted permission to 
lengthen weekly working hours of women 
beyond the statutory forty-eight, it was found 
that less than one-third of the women were 
now working on an extended schedule. The 
companies surveyed employed 70,000 women, 
according to a report in the New York Times. 


Effect of 
long hours on 
women workers 


For every 1,000 workers on 

factory pay rolls in June, 

1944, 54 quit, seven were 
- discharged, five were laid 
off, four left to enter the armed services, and 
one left for other reasons, according to recent 
figures of the United States Department of 
Labour. 

The military separation rate of four per 
thousand is the lowest since the United States 
entered the war. 

The accession rate for all manufacturing 
was 75 per thousand, the highest during the 
current year. 

Overconfidence as to the early end of the 
war prompted some -workers to quit and go 
home to their peace-time jobs, it is stated. 

The separation rate for women in manufac- 
turing was 84 per thousand as compared with 
61 for men. However, women were hired at 
the rate of 95 per thousand as compared with 
62 for men. 


Labour turnover 
in United States 


Total hours worked per 
week in all manufacturing 
industries in the United 
States were 570 million in 
July, almost 15 million less 
than in June, due to the 
decline of -8 of an hour in 
work-week, occasioned by the Independence 
Day holiday, the Secretary of Labour, Frances 
Perkins, reported recently. “The average work- 
week, while shorter than in June, was more 
than one half hour longer than in July, 1943,” 
she said. 

“Average hourly earnings were higher in 
July than in June due to the payment of time 
and a half by firms which were in operation 
on the holiday. However, weekly earnings 
were almost 75 cents below the June level. 
Each of the durable goods groups reported a 
shorter work-week, indicating that the holiday 


Hours and 
earnings of 
workers in 
United States, 
July, 1944 
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was not confined to plants in any one industry 
or group but rather cut across industry lines. 
In all but two of the durable goods groups, the 
shorter work-week was coupled with declines 
in employment. The increases in employment 
in the lumber and furniture groups only 
partially offset the drops in hours. 

“The pattern for the non-durable groups 
closely resembled that for the durable. Aver- 
age hours per week declined in all groups 
except tobacco, printing, and petroleum. The 
work-weeks in these groups remained un- 
changed. Employment increases in the food, 
printing, and petroleum groups are reflected in 
the rises in aggregate hours. 

“The average hours per week in bituminous 
coal mining were 39°5 and in anthracite min- 
ing, 35-8. The work-week in each of these in- 
dustries was considerably below the June level 
partly because of observance of the holiday but 
chiefly because of the occurrence of strikes.” 


Statistics from the Metro- 


Longevity politan Life Insurance Com- 
among pany indicate that the aver- 
industrial age length of life among the 
workers Company’s industrial policy 


holders is continuing at a 
high level, in spite of additional risks brought 
about by the war situation. 

After increasing without interruption for 13 
years, the longevity of America’s industrial 
population experienced a setback in 1943 from 
the all-time high record established a year ago, 
the report states, but the decline was slight. 
In 1943 the average life expectancy from birth 
was 63% years, as compared with 64 years in 
1942. 

This compares with an average life expec- 
tancy from birth of 60 years in 1935, 55 years 
in 1921, 46 years in 1911, and 34 years in 1889, 
among the industrial policy holders of the 
Company. 


One of the resolutions 
Representation adopted at the Philadelphia 
of I.L.O. at Conference of the Inter- 
international national Labour Organiza- 
conferences. tion last May, sought to 


assure close collaboration 
and a full exchange of information between 
the I.L.O. and other public international 
organizations. 

In accordance with this policy, the Acting 
Director of the International Labour Office, 
Mr. E. J. Phelan, represented the I.L.O. as 
an official observer at the United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference held at 
Bretton Woods, N.H., last July, and also at 
the second session of the Council of the 
United Nations ' Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, held recently at Montreal. 


Manpower 


Review of Canadian Manpower Situation 


Director of National Selective Service Describes Allocation of Workers 
to Meet War Needs 


[% a speech delivered recently before editors 

of business publications, Mr. Arthur Mac- 
Namara, Director of National Selective Service, 
reviewed the manpower situation in Canada, 
describing the imposition of controls to meet: 
war needs, and making brief mention of the 
potential role of selective service in the post- 
war period. i 

Pointing out that manpower shortages under 
the impact of war were not peculiar to Canada, 
Mr. MacNamara indicated that the task of 
mobilizing the country’s men and women had 
been largely a pioneering job and stated that 


Canada had met the war’s manpower demands - 


in a.democratic and practical way. 

“The word ‘manpower’,” he said, “has only 
crept into common usage within the last three 
or four years. I say crept—leaped might be 
better, to express the suddenness with which 
the word manpower and the problems that it 
represents forced themselves upon us. 

“Canada has never been a highly centralized 
country. It is a young country, where indi- 
viduals have .had a chance to escape from the 
confines of a set order of society and to 
pioneer, make their own way, live the kind 
of life that they want to build for them- 
selves. Controls of any kind have been 
foreign to our way of life. 

“When war broke out, however, Canada was 
faced with a job that had to be done on a 
national scale. That job was to build an army 
and to provide the materials to equip it. 

“Manpower was at that time plentiful. In 
fact there was a larger body of unemployed 
than any of us find it pleasant to remember. 
And so we set to work to build an army and 
supply it without interfering any more than 
mecessary with the course of peacetime pro- 
duction. But with the invasion of France and 
the Lowlands the situation suddenly took on 
a startling urgency. Our individualistic way 
of doing things definitely had to be shelved. 
Production of war goods was stepped up. Pro- 
duction of automobiles, radios, refrigerators 
and many other goods for civilian use was 
halted. The pool of available workers was 


absorbed as rapidly as machines could be 
provided for men and women to operate. 

“Presently the position began to be reached 
where the supply of workers was smaller than 
the number of jobs available. 

“Tt was then that the organization known 
as National Selective Service was formed, 
And it was then that editorials were written 
about Canada’s manpower situation, and a 
new word was on everybody’s-lips. 


Basic Task of National Selective Service 


“The task that National Selective Service 
was called upon to perform was basically as 
follows: First, to supply‘men for the armed 
forces. Second to supply men for war industry. 
Third, to supply men for the essential services, 
such as food and clothing, necessary to main- 
tain the army and the civilian population. 

“How was the task to be done? The answer 
in principle was easy. Make everybody who 
was already in an essential. job stay there. 
Transfer as many people as possible out of 
non-essential jobs and into war industry— 
maintaining meanwhile the flow of young men 
into the forces. In principle, as I say, the 
answer was easy. But in practice we were 
venturing into uncharted seas, attempting to 
do something to our men and women that 
had never been done before. 

“What were the tools we had to work with? 
Well, we had to make them as we went along. 
The basis of our system was the network of 
local offices of the Dominion Employment 
Service, operating under the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. But these offices had 
never been designed for such a task as this. 

“In a normal peacetime year the offices 
used to place some two hundred and thirty 
thousand people in regular employment. Last 
year they had to place almost two million, 1! 
and do it, moreover, in accordance with 
rigidly-laid-down instructions and while carry- 
ing on also their functions in regard to un- 





1 See table on age 1273. 
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employment insurance. Dozens of new offices 
had to be set up and staffed. Staffs had to be 
trained. 


Early Manpower Control Orders 


“We embarked upon a set of orders designed 
to allocate the very human individuals who 
make up our country’s manpower into the 
positions where they could be of most service 
in their country’s hour of need. We moved 
slowly at first, keeping pace with the develop- 
ment of the employment offices. 

“We began by forbidding workers to enter 
certain specified non-essential occupations 
without a permit. We moved, in June, 1942, 
to the important point where all changes in 
employment had to channel through selective 
service offices. In September of the same year, 
workers planning to leave their jobs were 
required to give seven days’ notice, the same 
restriction being imposed on employers. All 
these regulations were intended as a deter- 
ment to labour turnover, without being an 
actual bar. Selective service had not yet ‘ got 
tough’. But employers and the general public 
were becoming accustomed to the offices, and 
the office staffs were gaining valuable experi- 
ence. Moreover, through records kept at local 
offices, we at headquarters were able to tell 
what the manpower situation actually was, 
and where the workers were being placed. 

“Meanwhile a survey of industry was made, 
and each company was assigned a labour 
priority according to the importance of its 
work to the war effort. A manpower survey 
in January, 1943 completed our picture of the 
supply of workers in the country and where 
they were located. 


Compulsory Transfers 


“We were now ready to act in the matter 
of compulsorily moving workers into essential 
jobs, and the first in a series of employment 
transfer orders was issued in May, 1943. Each 
of these orders listed certain industries and 
occupations, in which workers were required 
to report to, National Selective Service with 
a view to transfer to more urgent work. In 


- working out this procedure, the human factor 


again became prominent. To begin with all 
of these men in non-essential work had some 
physical defect, whether serious or minor, or 
merely a question of age, to prevent their 
entry into the armed services. So not many 
of them could be placed in heavy work. Many 
had family responsibilities which could not 
easily be disregarded—though in some cases 
we helped with moving expenses or paid a 
small separation allowance to the man’s family. 
Some had acquired a particular skill, valueless 
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elsewhere, which brought them higher wages 
than they could hope to receive at their new 
jobs. But then too, on the other hand, there: 
were some who had everything to gain by 
changing their employment, and had only 
failed to do so previously by reason of inertia. 
A few, a very few, flatly refused to budge, and 
became subject to our prosecution. 


Other Controls 


“Among other. techniques devised, I would 
mention that of requiring men to remain on 
their jobs unless they got a permit from a 
Selective Service Office to leave and also 
requiring an employer to obtain a permit 
before anyone was laid off. This became known 
as the ‘freeze’ order. 

“500,000 men have been rejected for service 
in the Army. This year we have been sending. 
for these men to interview them to see whether 
they are suitable for jobs other than the jobs 
they are doing. 

“We have built up a staff of experienced 
men who have been actually visiting plants to 
see that employers are not hoarding manpower 
by providing a shelter from Army service or 
keeping more men than the product being 
turned out warrants. 


“Up to the end of August theré have beer 
interviewed at least 170,000 individual mem 
who were checked under the Compulsory 
Transfer Order system or under the examina- 
tion of ‘rejects’ plan. 


“In examining these men we found that 
less than ten out of one hundred examined 
could be’ transferred to some more essential 
job. To put it in another way 90 per cent 
of the men interviewed were already doing 
jobs which were quite essential. 


“In addition to the general employment 
system we have developed special campaigns: 
to recruit labour for specific industries. Our 
plan to deal with farm labour has had out- 
standing success. I say without hesitation that 
it would have been impossible for farmers and! 
other growers to take off the crops which have 
been taken off in the grain fields, fruit lands, 
tobacco fields, sugar beet fields and others 
too numerous to mention, had it not been 
for the assistance given by National Selective 
Service. We have made labour in Canada 
mobile. We have moved farmers from the 
West to the East and the East to the West. 


“During the present Prairie harvest seasom 
we have transferred in one way or another no 
less than 25,000 people into the harvest fields.. 
This may seem like a lot of people but we 
must remember there are over 200,000 farmers. 

“Other special plans had to be developed 
for coal mining, stevedoring, lumbering and 
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logging, handling grain at the Head of the 
Lakes, packing plants and many others. 

“T have not so far referred to the part 
played by the women of Canada, but their 
services have been splendid. They have gone 
into jobs never before invaded by women. 
Some with family responsibilities, have yet 
managed to give part of their time to the 
war effort.. And they have done it all with a 
keenness and freshness of spirit that makes us 
honour their effort all the more. The magni- 
tude of their efforts may be illustrated by the 
fact that the number of women in the Armed 
Forces or gainfully occupied increased from 
638,000 in August, 1989 to practically double 
that total to-day. 


Statistics of Manpower Allocation 


“How have these plans worked? May I 


give you just a few figures: 


PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT AND 
SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES 


Year Male Female Total 
1939 270,020 114,862 384,882 
1943 1,239,900 704,126 1,994,026 


“The volume of placements during the year 
1943 was about 5 times greater than in 1939. 

' “In June, 1939; the total in gainful em- 
ployment including about 10,000 in the Armed 
Forces was 3,693,000. 

“In June, 1944, this total had been increased 
to 5,016,000. 

“This number of over 5,000,000 gainfully 
employed or in the Armed Forces is an ‘all 
time thigh’ for Canada and represents 56:5 per 
cent of the men, women and youths, 14 years 
of age and over. The figures constitute the 
proud record of accomplishments of National 
Selective Service. 


Mobilization for the Armed Forces 


“Our task of keeping industry supplied with 
workers is, of course, secondary to the necessity 
of filling the needs of the Armed Forces. The 
Mobilization Boards across Canada have done 
an outstanding job and I call your attention 
to the fact that during the last year or so 
there was very little complaint voiced by 
newspapers or others in regard to the actions 
of Mobilization Boards. 

“Some mistakes were made and I would say 
the principal one was that in the early years of 
the war the magnitude of the job was not 
appreciated. The National Registration of 
1940, for example, was done on a voluntary 
basis and one very definite mistake made was 
that those who registered were not given an 
individual number. 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
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“The Labour Department has had responsi- 
bility for the mobilization for the army for 
about two and one-half years. In the earlier 
months it was uphill work. We have been 
ably assisted, I would say, by our critics who 
have not been too gentle in calling attention 
to the shortcomings. 

“We are at the point where we can be 
proud of the accomplishments and we have 
just about completed the calling up of all men 
in the designated age classes. 

“We still have a number of delinquents. 
The last figure I saw was under 35,000. I am 
not sure what it is to-day. The total manpower 
pool in the designated age classes was approxi- 
mately one and three-quarter million and we 
have not yet located some 2 per cent of 
them. 

“YT think you will agree with me that this is 
not a bad record. 


Increasing Productivity of Labour 


“One way of offsetting a dwindling supply 
of workers, of course, is to increase the pro- 
ductivity of those who are left. Our most 
significant venture into this field is to encourage 
the formation of labour-management produc- 
tion committees. In plants where these com- 
mittees are functioning smoothly, representa- 
tives of workers sit right down with 
management, and the practical ideas that 
emanate from these meetings are most stimu- 
lating to both sides and to the war effort. 
Suggestion systems are set up, by means of 
which workers’ ideas are utilized in production. 
The problem of absenteeism, which is usually 
dozens of individual problems lumped under 
one name, is attacked with a new under- 
standing, and the spirit of co-operation and 
high morale that may be born out of these 
joint endeavours is the sort of thing that one 
hopes to see more of in the world of the 
future. 


Changing Production Program 


“Tllustrative of the varied nature of the 
problems that we have had to cope with in 
mobilizing the nation’s manpower, is the 
fact that no sooner had we completed our 
plans for bringing workers into essential jobs, 
than a brand new set of circumstances arose. 
As production difficulties in particular indus- 
tries were overcome, and the supply of weapons 
became sufficiently great, workers were laid 
off, sometimes whole plants closed down. With 
the overall war production program by no 
means complete our problem became one of 
switching suddenly available workers into new 
jobs—with concomitant difficulties again result- 
ing from the human factor. 


a 
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“The task performed by National Selective 
Service has not been an easy one. It is my 
conviction that a contribution to the war 
effort has been made through the medium of 
this organization. It is a gratifying fact that 
the Canadian Institute of Public Opinion has 
within the last day or two completed a public 
inquiry. One question was ‘Do you think this 
control (Selective Service) is necessary in war- 
time?’ Sixty-nine per cent answered that con- 
trol is necessary. 

“We have a compact organization of closely 
integrated units each charged with. grant 
divisions of the work. 

“In the building of this organization I freely 
admit that there was something of the process 
of trial and error; however, we were breaking 
new ground. Often, too, the development was 
done under a storm of abuse, which there 
was no time to answer and, indeed, we did not 
always know the answer. 


Organization of National Selective Service 


“The governing body of National Selective 
Service is the National Selective Service Ad- 
visory Board. No significant regulations con- 
cerning manpower are recommended to the 
government without approval of this Board. 
It is probably the most democratic Board in 
Ottawa and on it are representatives of workers, 
farmers, employers, the departments of Na- 
tional Defence, Munitions and Supply, War- 
time Prices and Trade Board and Civil Service 
Commission, plus the Associate Directors. I 
have enjoyed my work as Chairman of this 
Board because I believe the activity of the 
Board has proven, over a two and a half year 
period, that results can be obtained by follow- 
ing a democratic plan even when the beliefs 
and interests of the individuals around the 
table create divergent views. 

“The Advisory Board deals with policy. 

“The administration is controlled by the 
Administration Board composed of Associate 
Directors. This Administration Board carries 
the burden of day to day administration prob- 
lems. 

“Decentralization has been provided by the 
appointment of regional directors and Regional 
Advisory Boards in the Maritimes, Quebec, 
Ontario; the Prairies and Pacific.” 

In further description of the work of Na- 
tional Selective Service Mr. MacNamara gave 
an outline of the work performed by the various 
Associate Directors during a typical week. 


Future of National Selective Service 


Mr. MacNamara then proceeded to a brief 
discussion of the future of National Selective 
Service. 
unpredictable factors to be 
declared: 


considered, he 
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Pointing out that there were many — 
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“The problems of preparing for peace con- 
tain in essence those same potentialities that 
necessitated the strong organization to mobilize 
the nation’s manpower for war. 

“Without meaning to be too vague I would 
say that Selective Service will now have to 
operate in reverse by gearing itself to take 
manpower out of war industries and place it 
into industries that will supply the pent-up 
demand for civilian goods—both for domestic 
consumption and the needs of war-ravished 
Europe through the functions of UNRRA. 

“As to the.controls which have been insti- 
gated, these controls will be dropped when it 
becomes evident the need has disappeared. I 
believe it will be necessary to maintain some 
measure of control for some time after the 
war. 

“The Employment Service and National 
Selective Service will be amalgamated. We will 
develop an efficient National Employment 
Service with a minimum of compulsory con- 
trol. We will probably wind up with the simple 
requirement that placements will have to be 
recorded. 

“With the government responsible for social 
security will come the need for a definite and 
accurate record of placements and job oppor- 
tunities. This record will be available through 
the National Employment Service. 

“The objective will be full employment. 
With an expanding demand for civilian goods 
and an expanding export trade the objective 
should not be too difficult. 

“Nevertheless, 2,000,000 people will have to 
be re-allocated. I refer to those in the Armed 
Forces and in war work. During the process of 
re-allocation there will be periods of temporary 
unemployment. We will thank our good for- 
tune for unemployment insurance. 

“During the last few months I have taken 
time off to visit many of our Employment 
Offices. In all of these Offices I have shaken 
hands with each individual from the telephone 
operator to the manager. I believe we have 
a keen efficient staff which can be expanded 
into an organization which will take up the 
mighty task of rehabilitating our men and 
women from the Armed Forces and from war 
work. 

“The Labour Department will administer 
the Re-instatement in Civil Employment Act 
—it will be responsible for all placements— 
it will have the direction of training pro- 
grams—it will continue to deal with evacuat- 
ing Japanese—it will deal- with labour rela- 
tions and such wage control as may be decided 
upon and the Department is preparing for the 
work ahead. 

“In conclusion I wish to pay tribute to the 
Canadian people for their understanding and 
patience and tremendous industry.” 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates in Canada, 1901-1943 


Annual Survey Shows Continued Increase in Wage Rates During 1943 


ENERAL wage rates in Canada have 
reached their highest level in the last 
forty-three years, according to the annual 
survey recently completed by the Department 
of Labour. 
The general index number of wage rates for 


all of the industries covered in 1943 was 139-5 


as compared with 129-6 in 1942, an average 
increase of 7-6 per cent. This compares with an 
increase of 7-7 per cent in 1942 over 1941 and 
10 per cent in 1941 over 1940. The increase in 
wage rates from 1939 to 1943 was 32:0 per cent. 


For the period August 1939, to December, 
1943, the index of the cost of living advanced 
18:4 per cent. 

By occupational or industrial groups in order 
of appearance in the table, the percentage 
increases in 1943 over 1942 were as follows: 
Building Trades 8:8, Metal Trades 5-5, Print- 
ing Trades 1-9, Electric Railways 8-9, Steam 
Railways 9-8, Coal Mining 5-3, Common F[ac- 
tory Labour 12-1, Miscellaneous Factory Trades 
6-9, Logging and Sawmilling 9-7, Metal Min- 
ing 3-6, Steamships 3-1, Laundries 7:9 and 
Telephones 5-6 per cent. 

The wage data on which the above calcula- 
tions are based apply mostly to June, 1943. 
Any cost-of-living bonus paid has been in- 
cluded throughout, including the last bonus 
ordered by the National War Labour Board 
which became effective in November, 1943. 


A table of index numbers of wages has 
appeared since 1921 in the annual report on 
Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada issued 
by the Department of Labour as a supplement 
to the Lasour GazettE. The last report in the 
series published was No. 25 (supplement to the 
October, 1942, Lasour GazEeTTe) and covered 
the years 1929, 1940 and 1941. Since no report 
in this series was published covering the year 
1942, the index numbers for that year appeared 
in the Lasour Gazerre of December, 1943. 
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The accompanying table of index numbers 
of rates of wages contains figures showing 
changes in wages for the main occupational 
and industrial groups from 1901 to 1948, and 


certain additional groups which were added in | 


1911, 1913 and 1920. The base period used 
(wage rates in 1935-39 as 100) is the same as 
that used for the official cost-of-living index 
number issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, thus making possible direct com- 
parisons between numbers in both series. 


For the period prior to 19389 the group 
indexes were given weights based on the num- 
ber of workers in each industry as shown by 
the census of 1921 and 1931. For the years 
1939 to 1943, weights are based on the 1941 
census, made available since the last index 
numbers were computed. The use of the 1941 
Census data made necessary a revision of the 
general index figures previously published for 
the years 1939 to 1942.. The percentage changes 
from year to year as shown by the revised 
numbers are about the same as shown by the 
figures previously published. 


The weights are as follows: Building Trades 
9:0, Metal Trades 15-6, Printing Trades 1-5, 
Electric Railways 0:6, Steam Railways 5:9, 
Coal Mining 1:4, Common Factory Labour 
13-9, Miscellaneous Factory Trades 39-3, Log- 
ging and Sawmilling 7:6, Metal Mining 2:5, 
Steamships 1-6, Laundries 0:4 and Telephones 
0-5 per cent. 


Wages in the Primary Textiles Industry 


A supplement to this issue of the Lasour 
GaAzZEYTE is entitled Wages in the Primary 
Textiles Industry in Canada, 1948. It con- 
tains statistics on wages and hours collected 
as the result of a co-operative arrangement 
involving the primary textiles industry, the 
National War Labour Board, and the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES . 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOUR IN CANADA, 1901-1943 


(Rates in 1935-39 =100.) 


Nortr.—Rates include cost-of-living bonus. 
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110-5 |102-8 4110-0 |101-7 |103-1 | 105-7* 
114-2 |103-5 |115-5 |103-1 {104-1 | 109-4* 
125-6 {113-2 |126-9 |110-2 /114-5 | 120-3* 
139-4 |121-0 |142-6 |121-6 |120-5 | 129-6* 
152-9 {125-3 |147-0 |131-2 |127-3 | 139-5* 





* Prior to 1939 weighted according to average number of workers in each group in 1921 and 1931 except metal mining where 
years 1921, 1931 and 1938 were used. In years 1939 to 1943 weighted according to 1941 Census figures. 
t Including some increases effected near the end of the year. 


t Including a 10 per cent decrease for certain classes toward the end of the year. 


§ Including a 6 cents per hour increase under N.W.L.B. award in 1944, retroactive to September, 1943. et 
(a) Seven trades from 1901 to 1920, eight from 1921 to 1926, nine from 1927 to 1942; 13 cities to 1927, 14 cities to 1930 ; 


thereafter 31 to 42 cities. 


(6) Five trades from 1901 to 1926, four from 1927 to 1943. 
(c) ‘Two trades from 1901 to 1920, four for 1921 and 1922, two for 1923 and 1924, six from 1925 to 1943. j 

(d) Two classes from 1901 to 1923, five classes 1924 to 1942; from 1901 to 1930, 13 cities; thereafter 35 decreasing to 24. 
(e) Twenty-three classes from 1901 to 1940; sixty classes 1941 to 1943. 
(f) Four classes 1901 to 1920, twelve classes 1921 to 1943. 

(g) The number of samples (and industries) increased from time to time since 1920; machine operators, helpers, etc., also 


included, 


Preventing Accidents from Abrasive Wheels 


A COMPREHENSIVE monograph on 
safety in the use of abrasive wheels has 
just been published by the International 
Labour Office.* | 
The study was prepared at the request of th 
I.L.O. Correspondence Committee on Accident 
Prevention by Mr. G. Stevenson ‘Taylor, 


Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories in Great . 


Britain. Although the study was begun in 
1932, publication has been delayed until 1944 
because of the time required for making 
changes and additions suggested by the Com- 
mittee at its 1934 and 1935 sessions, financial 
troubles and the war. The delay has per- 
mitted the insertion of considerable new 
material on recent experience and of the 1943 
revision of the American Safety Code for the 
Use, Care and Protection of Abrasive Wheels 
(L.G., April, 1944, p. 439). 

The composition and manufacture of the 
different types of abrasive wheels are described 
in the monograph. It is pointed out that most 
injuries from abrasive wheels are caused by 
flying particles when the wheels burst. Burst- 
ing may result from a wide variety of factors 
such as a flaw or crack in the wheel, excessive 
speed, lack of balance, improper mounting, 
undue pressure of work on the wheel, etc. 
Accidents may also arise from the operator’s 
hand or clothing coming in contact with the 
revolving wheel. Serious eye injuries may 
result from flying particles of hot abrasive or 
metal and lung diseases may be caused by 
inhaling the fine dust produced in grinding 
operations. 

Safety precautions recommended in the 
monograph include the provision of adequate 
guards for the wheels and all projecting nuts, 
screws, spindle ends and belts. Wheel guards 
should be capable of adjustment as the wheel 
is worn down, properly anchored, provided 
with side wings and constructed with periph- 
eral members of adequate thickness in accor- 
dance with a table given in the publication. 
In selecting wheels, consideration should be 
given to the abrasive and bending material 
mcst suited to the operation. Wheels should 
be examined for flaws and cracks when re- 
ceived, before mounting and regularly while 
in use. If not needed immediately, they 
should be carefully stored in a dry place. 

Several recommendations relate to correct 
mounting, and it is suggested that newly 
mounted wheels should, before use, be run for 
a few minutes with no one in dangerous 
proximity. Wheels should be kept true by 





*The Safe Installation and Use of Abrasive Wheels, 
International Labour Office, Studies and Reports, Series 
F, Second Section (Safety), No. 9, Montreal, 1944. 


judicious dressing with proper implements. 
Chipping or hacking of wheels should be 
prohibited and side grinding reduced to a 
minimum. It is desirable to adjust the wheel 
rests as the wheel wears, so as to have it close 
to the face of the wheel. Prolonged immer- 
sion of an idle wheel in water or lubricant 
should be avoided. Particular care must be 
exercised in grinding heavy articles. It is 
recommended that a special person or persons 
should be made responsible for the mounting 
of wheels and maintenance of the grinding 
machinery, guards and dust-removal equip- 
ment. 

While observing that “the methods of manu- 
facturing and using abrasive wheels are so 
various that it is impossible to fix any general 
safe limit of wheel speed”, the author recom- 
mends the following specific limits: bakelite 
and similar resinous bonded wheels, 9,000 feet 
per minute (46 m/sec.) ; elastic bonded wheels 
for cutting off, 8,000 feet per minute (40 
m/sec.); ceramic bonded wheels, for rough 
grinding, 5,500 feet per minute (28 m/sec.) 
or for precision grinding, 6,000 feet per minute 
(30 m/sec.) ; magnesite or oxy-chloride bonded 
wheels, 4,000 feet per minute (20 m/sec.) with 
special precautions. Attention is drawn to the 
fact that “doubling the speed of revolution of 
a wheel increases fourfold its tendency to 
burst; but the diameter of the wheel must 
equally be taken into account”. It is sug- 
gested that all wheels should have the safe 
working peripheral speed -marked upon them 
in metres per second or feet per minute: and 
grinding machines should have a notice affixed 
stating the maximum size of wheel permissible 
with safety. . 

To prevent eye injuries, operators engaged 
in dry grinding should wear suitable goggles or 
face screens or the wheels should be fitted with 
transparent screens. Dust generated in grind- 
ing can be satisfactorily removed only by 
localized exhaust ventilation. The efficiency 
of an exhaust installation is greatly increased 
if the heavy dust, burrs, fins and miscellaneous 
material is separated from the lighter dust by 
gravity. ' 

Appendices to the monograph include, in 
addition to the American Safety Code, the 
text of safety regulations for abrasive wheels 
issued in Great Britain and Germany, a sum- 
mary of the mathematical studies on the 
strength of abrasive wheels‘ made by Dr. 
Vitaliano Colombo, Director of the Italian 
Association for the Prevention of Accidents, 
and a report on the research sponsored by the 
Norton Company in the United States on the 
stresses in rotating discs. 
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Decisions of National War Labour Board 


URING the month of September, the 
National War Labour Board issued deci- 
sions in the following cases:— 


Price Brothers and Company Limited, 


Jonquiére, P.Q., and International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers and International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers. 

Northern Construction Company and J. W. 
Stewart, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, Local 650, and Canadian Consoli- 
dated Grain Company, Limited; Eastern 
Terminal Elevator Company, Limited; Fort 
William Elevator Company, Limited; Federal 


Grain, Limited; McCabe Brothers Grain 
Company, Limited; N. M. Patterson & 
Company, Limited; Ogilvie Flour Mills 


Company, Limited; United Grain Growers 
Terminal, Limited; Western Grain Company, 
Limited; Saskatchewan Pool Terminals, 
Limited; Manitoba Pool Terminals, Limited. 


The B.C. Independent Theatres Association 
and British Columbia Projectionists’ Society, 


Local 348 of the International Alliance 
Theatrical, Stage Employees and Moving 
. Picture Machine Operators. 

Okanagan Telephone Company, Vernon, 


B.C., and Interior B.C. Telephone Operators’ 
Union. 

McNamara Construction Company, Limited, 
and The Parity Committee of the Construc- 
tion Industry for the Counties of Roberval, 
Lac St. Jean, Chicoutimi and Charlevoix- 
Saguenay. 

Anaconda American Brass Limited. 

Standard Lime Company, Limited, Joliette, 
Que., and Union Canadienne des ouvriers des 
produits de la chaux, Local No. 1. 

Coast Building Corporation Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. 

Canadian Tube and Steel Products, 
Limited (Montreal) and United Steelworkers 
of America, Local 2423. 

Bell Asbestos Mines, Limited 

fines, Que.), and Canadian 
Asbestos Workers, Local No. 5. 


(Thetford 
Union of 


Re: Price Brothers and Company Limited, (Jonquiére, P.Q.), and 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers and International Brotherhood of Paper Makers 


Reasons for Decision 


By leave of the Quebec Regional Board 
this appeal is taken from decision dated 
January 25, 1944, made under P.C. 5963, on an 
application for an increase in the base rate 
from 45 cents to 56 cents per hour. At the 
same time application was made with respect 
to the Kenogami and Riverbend mills of the 
same Company for a like increase. The rate 
in the latter mills was increased to 50 cents, 
while the rate in the Jonquiére mill was 
increased to 474 cents. The Jonquiére mill 
is a board mill, while the other two were 
recognized as newsprint mills. 

A differential in rates between newsprint 
mills and what are called specialty or board 


mills has been recognized in previous cases 
(E. B. Eddy Company and J. R. Booth 
Limited) and confirmed by the National Board 
(L.G., July, 1944, p. 837). The Regional 
Board saw fit to introduce this differential as 
between the Price Brothers mills peated in 
the Lake St. John area. 


In our view the matter is one of fact, and 
we should not interfere. 


The appeal will be dismissed, except that 
the Regional Board’s Finding and Direction 
will be amended to make it effective with the 
first payroll period beginning on or after 
October 20, 1943. 

September 12, 1944. 
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Re: Northern Construction Company and J. W. Stewart, Limited 
(Vancouver, B.C.) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for British 
Columbia, dated June 3, 1944, refusing an 
application by the Companies for permission 
to pay employees engaged on dredging opera- 
tions at Powell River up to two dollars and 
twenty-five ($2.25) cents per day for board 
and lodging. 

The Regional Board followed its established 
practice and authorized the Companies to pay 
the actual cost of board and lodging in excess 
of one dollar and thirty-five ($1.35) cents per 
day. 


The rule followed in the decision under 
appeal is one which is intended to protect 
employees from excessive charges and its 
application to this case would appear from 
this distance to be rather unnecessary. How- 
ever, the Regional Board is fully aware of 
what would be the probable. effect of the 
granting of this application upon the local 
situation. We have not got that knowledge 
and consequently we do not think that our 
intervention can be justified. 


The appeal must therefore be dismissed. 


September 19, 1944. 


Re: Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 


Express 


Consolidated Grain Company, 


and Station Employees, 
Limited; Eastern Terminal Elevator 


and Canadian 


Local 650, 


Company, Limited; Fort William Elevator Company, Limited ; 
Federal Grain, Limited; McCabe Brothers Grain Company, Limited; 
N. M. Patterson & Company, Limited; Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, 


Limited; United Grain Growers Terminal, Limited; Western Grain 


Company, Limited; 


Saskatchewan 


Pool Terminals, Limited; 


Manitoba Pool Terminals, Limited. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a finding and direc- 
tion of the Ontario Regional War Labour 
Board dated the 5th day of April, 1944. The 
said finding and direction inter alia. directs as 
follows:— 


“Upon consideration of all material filed and 
of the representations made by all parties, the 


Board has come to the conclusion that it is. 


necessary for it to rescind its decision, com- 
municated to you under date of September 11, 
1943, insofar as it affects.monthly rated em- 
ployees below the rank of general foremen, and 
the Board has directed me to advise you that 
it has directed the companies to increase the 
rates of remuneration of such employees in an 
amount equivalent to 10 cents per hour over 
their monthly rates in effect immediately prior 
to the date of such rescinded decision. Result- 
ing adjustments in salary rates shall be effec- 
tive from the Ist day of August, 1943. ........ 

(a) The Board considers that the proposed 
amendment to Rule 1 is not one which affects 
wages or working conditions and therefore it 
does not lie within the purview of the Board 
to make any order in this regard. 

(b) With regard to the request for amend- 
ment to Rule 3, I am directed to advise you 
that the Board has approved and directs the 
companies to establish a standard work day of 
eight hours and a standard work week of forty- 
eight hours. 

(c) The Board has approved of the amend- 
ment of Rule 4 as requested. 

(d) With regard to the requested amend- 
ment to Rule 5, I am directed to advise that 
the Board approves and directs the payment of 
overtime after eight hours per day and after 
forty-eight hours per week in accordance with 
the terms of the enclosed formula. ........ 


T am directed to advise you further that with 
regard to monthly rated employees overtime for 
such employees is to be paid on a straight time 
pro rata hourly basis.” 


The appeal of the employers is as follows:—. 
(1) That the increases to the monthly em- 


ployees should not have been directed. 

(2) That the effective date should not have 
been August 1, 1943. 

(3) That an eight-hour day should not apply 
to the monthly employees and that the general 
working hours provided in Clause 4 of the 
agreement of September 20, 1941, as amended 
by the order appealed from should not apply to 
the monthly employees, 

Before considering the above-mentioned 
directions appealed from, it is helpful to note 
some of the earlier applications made by the 
parties concerned to the said Regional War 
Labour Board. Early in 1943 the employees. 
asked the employers that the hourly and 
monthly employees of the Elevator Companies 
concerned receive an increase of 10 cents per 
hour in their basic wage rates. This the 
employers declined to grant. However, in 
July, 1943, an application was made by the 
Company, and endorsed by the employees, 
for an increase of 10 cents per hour to certain 
hourly employees. The employees in their: 
letter to the Chairman of the Elevator Com- 
mittee stated with respect to this application 
that:— 

. “In joining the Companies in application to- 
Board for basic sixty cent rate for hourly 


employees, it is with the understanding that | 
the Companies will meet us promptly for dis~ 
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cussion of proposals we shall make on monthly 
rates. Our action in joining Companies in 
request for increased hourly rates is without 
prejudice to our later application to Board for 
monthly increases in the event we cannot reach 
settlement with Companies.” 


This application was approved by the said 
Regional War Labour Board on or about 
July 28, 1943. 

Subsequently, the Company requested that 
the wage rates of 55 cents per hour for other 
hourly employees be increased to 65 cents per 
hour. This request was also approved. On 
or about July 30, 1948, the employers sought 
from the said Regional War Labour Board 
authority to pay certain increases to the 
monthly employees. On September 11, 1943, 
the said Regional War Labour Board auth- 
orized the said employers to increase the 
monthly salaries of the monthly employees by 
various amounts from $0 to $20 per month. 
The employees subsequently received copies 
of the authorizations of September 11, 1948, 
but they say that such atithoriations con- 
stituted the first notice they had received that 
any increase had been applied for by the 
employers for their monthly employees. In 
short, they say that this increase was granted 
on an ex parte application by the employers 
and that they should have been notified of 
the application in order that their representa- 
tions could have been submitted before any 
determination respecting the same had been 
made by the said Regional War Labour Board. 
On November 22, 1943, the employees applied 
to the Regional War Labour Board request- 
ing amendments to several paragraphs of the 
agreement of September, 1941, between the 
employers and employees concerned in this 
appeal, and requesting a finding and direction 
that am increase equivalent to 10 cents per 
hour be given to all monthly employees. The 
employers also sought a further increase of 
10 cents per hour to the hourly employees. 
On April 5, 1944, the said Regional War 
Labour Board issued its finding and direction 
with respect to this application. 

Consideration will now be given to several 
directions appealed from. First, it was argued 
on the hearing of this appeal that the increase 
of 10 cents an hour to the hourly rated 
employees, granted in July, 1943, had not 
been justified as a result of proper comparisons 
pursuant to Section 25 of Order in Council 
P.C. 5963. After hearing the parties there is 
very good reason to believe that neither the 
employers nor the employees supportedi their 
application for an increase by offering com- 
parisons as contemplated by said Section, but 
no sufficient reasons were given by the appel- 
lants to justify this Board in concluding that 
the said Regional War Labour Board dis- 
regarded the provisions of this Section either 
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in granting the increases to the 50 cents per 
hour employees or the -55 cents per hour 
employees. Likewise, sufficient reasons were 
not submitted to warrant the conclusion that 
the said Regional War Labour Board did not 
apply to the facts and special conditions and 
special circumstances submitted to it and 
within its knowledge, the proper comparisons 
when considering this application by the Com- 
pany on behalf of the monthly employees, and, 
before issuing its authorization of September 
11, 1943. It is unfortunate that the said 
Regional War Labour Board did not, before 
determining the matter, notify the employees 
of this application and thus have afforded 
them an opportunity to make representations 
respecting it. 

The result of all these applications, authori- 
zations, and findings and directions is that 
much confusion and differences of opinion 
have resulted as to the methods employed 
by the Regional War Labour Board in reach- 
ing its final direction of April 5, 1944, and, 
while as a consequence, there may be some 


reason for suspecting that the comparative 


basis provided for in Section 25 of Order in 
Council P.C. 5963, may not have been at all 
times properly followed by the said Regional 
War Labour Board, the appellants have never- 
theless failed to satisfy this Board that in the 
final result the said Regional War Labour 
Board erred in principle, disregarded impor- 
tant facts, or failed to come to the reasonable 
solution of the problems involved. Insofar as 
this part of the appeal is concerned, this 
Board declines to interfere with the decision 
of the Regional War Labour Board to grant a 
uniform increase equivalent to 10 cents per 
hour to all monthly employees, and the 
appeal against this portion of the finding and 
direction is, therefore, dismissed. 

Second, as to the effective date, while 
generally undere P.C. 5963 the usual practice 
has been to limit the effective date of a 
finding and direction to the date of the appli- 
cation, nevertheless in all the circumstances 
of this case, and having regard to the several 
applications that were made, and the relation 
of each to the others, and having regard to 
the fact that August 1, 1943, was fixed as the 
effective date for the employers’ own proposals 
with respect to the increases to the monthly 
paid employees, this Board is of the opinion 
that the Regional Board did the proper and 
sensible thing when it made the revised 
increase to these employees effective from 
August 1, 1943. The appeal against this 
portion of the said: finding and direction is, 
therefore, dismissed. 


Third, as to the direction respecting the 
eight-hour day and fixing the limits of work 
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for each day, this Board is of opinion, that, 
notwithstanding the assumption by both em- 
ployers and employees that the direction of 
the Regional War Labour Board resulted in 
establishing an eight-hour day for the monthly 
rated employees, the language used by the 
said Regional War Labour Board in its said 
finding and direction is not sufficient to 
achieve this result. . 


After careful consideration of the effect of 
the Regional War Labour Board’s decision 
not to modify Section 1 of the agreement in 
the manner requested by the employees, this 
Board is satisfied that the amendments to 
Clauses 3, 4, 5 and 6, as provided for in the 
finding and direction, do not apply to the 
monthly employees. In like manner the 
monthly employees are not affected by the 
provision in the finding and direction amend- 
ing the general working -hours. This Board 
wishes to add that in any event on the 
evidence before it and on the material sub- 
mitted to the Regional War Labour Board it 
would not have directed that the eight-hour 
day be made applicable to the monthly em- 
ployees. For the same reasons this Board 
would not have made applicable to the said 
monthly employees the amendment to Clause 
4 of the agreement. This Board therefore 
allows the appeal against that portion of the 
said finding and direction which ordered or 
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purported to order that an eight-hour day 
should be applicable to the monthly employees 
and fixed or purported to fix the general 
working hours applicable to the monthly 
employees. 

It follows, therefore, that any direction by 
the Regional War Labour Board with respect 
to overtime for the monthly rated employees 
should not have been made and this appeal 
is also allowed with respect to the following 
clause in the finding and direction by the 
said Regional War Labour Board, namely :— 


“T am directed to advise you further that 
with regard to monthly rated employees over- 
time for such employees is to be paid on a 
straight time pro rata hourly basis.” 


Cross Appeal 


The employees in their application of 
November 22, 1948, sought also an increase of 
10 cents for the hourly employees. This 
request was not granted by the Regional War 
Labour Board and there is a cross appeal by 


the employees to this Board in which this 


increase is sought. It is apparent that the 
Regional War Labour Board had all. the 
relevant facts before it when it rendered its 
finding and direction. No additional facts 
have been presented to this Board to justify 
the increase so sought. This Board, there- 
fore, dismisses the cross appeal. 


September 20, 1944. 


Re: The B.C. Independent Theatres Association and British Columbia 
Projectionists’ Society, Local 348 of the International Alliance Theatrical, 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Association on 
behalf of the owners of four theatres located 
in Vancouver and New Westminster who 
were directed by the Regional Board on 
March 27, 1944, under the provisions of P.C. 
5963 to increase the hourly rate for projec- 
tionists by ten (10) cents. 


The matter was considered under Section 


25 of the former Order and the Regional 
Board apears to have made comparisons on 


the basis of location and seating capacity. 
The appellant urges that this Board should 
recognize a differential between chain and 
independent theatres and preserve the pre- 
existing difference in rates. 

The Regional Board had the davattage of 
first-hand information and we are not pre- 
pared to say that it proceeded upon a wrong 
basis. 

The appeal must be dismissed. 


September 20, 1944. 


Re: Okanagan Telephone Company (Vernon, B.C.), and Interior B.C. 
Telephone Operators’ Union 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union appeals from a decision of the 
British Columbia Board dated June 3, 1944, 
refusing its application for the establishment 
of a range of wage rates for telephone oper- 
ators of from eighteen dollars ($18) to twenty- 
five dollars ($25) per week. P.C. 9384 is the 
applicable Order in Council; leave to appeal 
was granted by the Regional Board. 

On March 9, 1944, the Regional Board 
directed a general 10 per cent increase in 


wages but the Union considered the increase 
insufficient because it did not give the 
operators the rates paid by the British 
Columbia Telephone Company at Vancouver. 

The Company respondent operates through- 
out the Okanagan Valley and comparison with 
a large company serving a metropolitan area 
is perhaps unreasonable. In any event, under 
the current Order in Council the matter is 
not necessarily one of comparison, as it was 
under Section 25 of P.C. 5963; it must now 
be shown that the increase requested is “neces- 
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sary to rectify a gross inequality or gross 
injustice”. 

The Regional Board does not appear to 
have made an error in ordering the 10 per 
cent increase rather than establishing the 
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range applied for. It has not been shown that 
it wrongly exercised its discretion and we 
must dismiss the appeal. 


September 20, 1944. 


Re: McNamara Construction Company, Limited, and The. Parity 
Committee of the Construction Industry for the Counties of 
Roberval, Lac St. Jean, Chicoutimi and Charlevoix-Saguenay 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


The Board has considered the representa- 
tions made this morning as to’ lack of juris- 
diction on the part of the Quebec Regional 
War Labour Board to make the order dated 
January 5, 1944, which is appealed from. 

The Board is satisfied, having heard the 
representations made by counsel on behalf of 


7 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from the decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario. In 
its application the appellants sought from the 
said Regional War Labour Board approval of 
a range of wage’rates for a classification 
which would comprise its Technical Supervisor, 
Production Supervisor, Mechanical Super- 
visor, Economy Supervisor and Labour Super- 
visor. The said Regional War Labour Board, 
however, was not satisfied that a single classi- 
fication would be applicable to the said em- 
ployees and refused to approve the range of 
rates asked for. .On the argument and ma- 
terial submitted to this Board it is apparent 
that the decision of the said Regional War 
Labour Board should not be disturbed in this 
regard. 


The appellants then sought to increase the 
wage rates being paid to the Economy Super- 
visor and the Labour Supervisor from 
$5,166.40 to $5,600 per annum. On behalf of 
the appellants it was urged that these officials 
would suffer a gross injustice if the increases 
were not granted. This Board, however, is 
satisfied that the said Regional War Labour 
Board came to a proper decision on all the 
relevant facts in respect to the alleged injus- 


the Company and by counsel on behalf of 
the Parity Committee that the Quebec 
Regional War Labour Board had no jurisdic- 
tion to make the order appealed from and the 
appeal is therefore allowed, and the order of 
the Quebec Regional War Labour Board, 
appealed from, is hereby vacated. 


September 15, 1944. 


Re: Anaconda American Brass Limited 


tice and refused to approve the suggested 
increases. It should be noted also that no 
sufficient evidence was submitted to this Board 
to indicate that the said officials suffered a 
gross injustice. 

As to the request submitted to the said 
Regional War Labour Board by the appellants 
respecting the position of assistant production 
supervisor, this Board is of opinion that, first, 
insufficient information was submitted by the 
appellants to warrant approval of the rate 
asked for and, second, that it was clear fram 
the evidence submitted to this Board that the 
position of Assistant Production Supervisor 
was definitely above the rank of foreman and 
that any application with respect to the 
occupant’s salary should not have been made 
to the said Regional War Labour Board in the 
first instance, but should have been con- 
sidered under the Wartime Salaries’ Order. 

With respect to all officers and officials 
whose salaries were under discussion on this 
appeal, it appeared very clear to this Board 
on the evidence submitted that all of them 
were above the rank of foreman and that 
they should have been, so determined by the 
said Regional War Labour Board. 

This appeal is dismissed. 

September 27, 1944. 


Re: Standard Lime Company, Limited (Joliette, Quebec), and Union 
Canadienne des ouvriers des produits de la chaux, Local No. 1 


Supplementary Reasons for Decision 


A 5-cent increase was ordered in this case 
by our decision dated August 3, 19441 The 
appellant Union requests that the increase 
be payable from ithe date of its application, 
namely December 21, 1943; while the Com+ 
pany urges that the effective date be August 1, 


1L.G., Sept., 1944, p. 1101. 


1944 when it indicated its willingness to pay 
the increase. We have come to the conclu- 
sion that the date should be March 1, 1944 
when the Regional Board rendered the deci- 
sion from which the Union appealed. 
Finding and Direction accordingly. 


September 26, 1944. 
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Re: Coast Building Corporation Limited (Vancouver, B.C.) 


Reasons for Decision 


Leave having been refused below, this is 
an application for leave to appeal from a 
decision of the British Columbia Regional 
Board dated* April 5, 1944 under the provi- 
sions of P.C. 9384. 

On October 16, 1943 the Company applied 
for permission to pay elevator operators $90 
per month and the Regional Board, instead 
of giving an authorization, issued a direction 
to pay that rate. 

On March 28, 1944 the Company applied 
for permission to establish a new classifica- 
tion for what it considered to be a different 
type of employee and to pay a monthly rate 


of $80. This application was refused and is 
the subject matter of this appeal. 

The rate applied for is quite in line with 
the going rate in the area and had it not 
been for the direction issued in October of 
1943, which, to use a legal expression, was 
ultra petita, the appellant could probably now 
pay the lower rate without recourse to the 
Regional Board. 

In these circumstances, we are of opinion 
that leave should be granted and that the 
appeal should be allowed and a range from 
$80 to $90 be authorized for the classifica- 
tion described in the application. 


September 28, 1944. 


Re: Canadian Tube and Steel Products Limited (Montreal), and 
: United Steelworkers of America, Local 2423 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union appeals from a decision under 
P.C. 5963 of the Quebec Regional Board dated 
December 14, 1943 refusing the following 
increases in basic rates: . 


Labourers from 45 to 55 cents per hour 

Machinists from 70 to 85 cents per hour 

Roll Turners from 75 cents to $1.00 per 
hour 


The Regional Board had dealt with the 
matter on two previous occasions. First on 
October 19, 1943 it found that there was no 
comparative basis permitting an increase 
under section 25. Then on November 16, 1943 
the Regional Board directed payment of the 
increased rates upon a finding that they had 
been approved by the National Board and 
the Regional Boards for Ontario and Nova 
Scotia. Later, by the decision now under 


appeal, the Regional Board reversed itself 
again and refused the application on the 
ground of the Company’s inability to pay. 

Apparently the Regional Board. had in 
mind the National Board’s decision in the 
Steel case (L.G., 1943, p. 439) when it issued 
the second decision on November 16, 1948. 
We think the Regional Board misdirected 
itself in applying that decision, because the 
basic rate then established at Sault Ste. Marie 
and Sydney was 50 cents. In any event there 
was no evidence that the plant operated 
by the appellant was comparable to the 
“basic steel” mills involved in the Steel case. 

Our conclusion is that, on the evidence 
of the Regional Board’s three succssive deci- 
sions the correct one under P.C. 5963 was 
the first. 

The appeal must, therefore, be dismissed. 


September 28, 1944. 


Re: Bell Asbestos Mines, Limited (Thetford Mines, Que.), and 
Canadian Union of Asbestos Workers, Local No. 5 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union for a 
15 cents hourly increase 1n wage rates. 

With the exception of this company, the 
entire asbestos mining industry was dealt with 
in the case decided by the National Board 
on April 13, 1944 when a general increase of 
4 cents was awarded (Canadian Johns-Manville 
Company Limited and others, L.G., May, 
1943, p. 602). 

The applicant laid stress upon the injury 
which it alleges asbestos mining causes to the 


health of the employees. Particular reference 
was made to “asbestosis” as a hazard of em- 
ployment peculiar to this industry. The 


‘evidence, however, does not satisfy us that 


there are any circumstances to justify an 
increase in this case beyond the rate of increase 
eranted to the employees of the other 
companies. . 

There will be a finding and direction provid- 
ing for a 4 cent increase, effective from the 
date of application, namely May 10, 1944. 


September 29, 1944. 
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Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


6 Cor Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
with proceedings under the National Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, Conciliation 
Work of the Department of Labour, and 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, Great Britain 
and other countries. 


Recent Proceedings under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations.—Under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, the Government has extended its juris- 
diction over employer-employee relations 
which are normally exclusively within the 
provincial field, to the extent considered 
necessary to cover adequately employers and 
employees in industries “essential to the 
efficient prosecution of the war”, but without 
attempting to include other industry which 
has not a direct bearing on war production. 
In so far as these latter industries are con- 
cerned, each province can make its own 
decision as to whether or not they shall be 
brought under the Regulations. 

Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 
province, except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island, providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 





The work of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) is here described in 
two separate articles. The first deals with 
applications made by unions for certification 
and their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch.—Conciliation proceedings are 
carried on by the Industrial Relations Branch 
of the Department of Labour under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act which empowers the Minister to inquire 
into the causes and circumstances of a dispute, 
to take such steps as seem expedient for the 
purpose of bringing the parties together, and 
to appoint a conciliator or an arbitrator when 
requested by the parties concerned. 

Strikes and Lockouts.—The latest infor- 
mation concerning strikes and lockouts in 
Canada is published monthly in tabular form, 
with a summary appearing once a year. The 
summary of strikes and lockouts in Canada 


and other countries during 1943 appeared in 


the Lasour Gazerte for March, 1944. 

The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and 
other countries appears from month to month. 


Applications for Certification under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations i 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 

(National) met for three days during the 
month of August. During this period the 
Board received twenty-three applications, held 
three public hearings, issued three certificates 
designating bargaining representatives, ap- 
proved the withdrawal of one application, refer- 
red two applications to provincial jurisdiction 
and gave decisions in four appeal cases. 


Certifications Issued 


(1) Montreal Harbour Staff Employees’ 
Association and National Harbours Board, 
Montreal, P.Q. (L.G., July, 1944, p. 845). 

The Association and Messrs... W. E. 
McCarthy, Ed. Eustace, F. G. Laroche, D. H. 


White, J. A. Bouthillier, William Dixon, G. 
McCulloch, William Jamieson, G. J. Smith, 
Mrs. M. Stanley and Miss F. Sullivan were cer- 
tified as bargaining representatives for em- 
ployees engaged on a stated monthly or annual 
salary basis and certain employees paid on 
a weekly salary basis, excepting department 
heads, professional engineers, confidential em- 
ployees and certain other small groups. 

Certification of bargaining representatives 
followed an examination of the Association’s 
membership records by officers of the Board. 
A public hearing was also held. 

(2) Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, Cana- 
dian Pacific System Division No. 1, and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Communica- 
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tions Department) (L.G., Aug., 1944, p. 967). 
Following a preliminary: investigation of the 
application and a public hearing, the Board 
ordered that a representation vote be taken. 
Out of 212 eligible employees, 158 voted in 
favour of the applicant union and 388 against. 
The union and Messrs. G. R. Pawson, C. J. 
Judge, H. J. Moreau, C. W. Pethick, C. J. 
Murphy, C. A. Huffman, W. A. Whyte, Ian 
Burns, and W. D. Brine were certified as bar- 
gaining representatives for certain supervisory 
employees on morse and automatic services, 
wire chiefs, mechanical staffs and instellers, 
broadcast supervisors and attendants, repeater 
chiefs, supervisors and attendants of the Com- 
munications Department of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, except chief oper- 
ators, assistant chief operators, early night chief 
operators, and all-night chief operators, morse 
traffic supervisors, printer traffic supervisors, 
RS traffic chiefs (Montreal and . Winnipeg), 
managers of branch offices, “B” Montreal, 
“GX” Winnipeg, “CX” Calgary, and “VX” 
Vancouver. 

(3) Employees Welfare Board of the Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting Company Limited 
and the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Company Limited, Flin Flon, Manitoba, and 
three subsidiary companies namely: Emergency 
Metals Limited (Mandy Mines) Hudson Bay 
Air Transport Limited, Flin Flon, Manitoba 
and Churchill River Power Company Limited, 
Island Falls, Sask., (L.G., August, 1944, p. 
967). Following the preliminary investigation 
of the application and a public hearing the 
Board ordered that a vote to elect bargaining 
representatives be taken of the employees of 
the company and the three subsidiary com- 
panies. Out of 1,872 eligible employees of the 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company 
Limited, 919 voted for the bargaining repre- 
sentatives nominated by the Welfare Board 
and 579 against. Since a majority of those 
eligible to vote in this instance did not support 
the election of the bargaining representatives 
their application for certification was rejected. 
Of the 51 eligible employees of Emergency 
Metals Limited, 33 voted for the bargaining 
representatives nominated by the Welfare 
Board and 11 against. All three eligible em- 
ployees of the Hudson Bay Air Transport 
Limited voted for the bargaining representa- 
tives nominated by the Welfare Board. Of 
the 77 eligible employees of the Churchill 
River Power Company Limited, 59 (all those 
voting) favoured the bargaining representa- 
tives nominated by the Welfare Board. 

The Employees Welfare Board and Messrs. 
Thomas Russel, C. G. Snyder, R. M. Locker, 
R. L. Booker, A. Imrie, Murray Ferg, J. Hidt, 


and H. Ressor were certified as bargaining rep- 
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resentatives of the employees of the said three 
companies engaged in production or office 
work, exclusive of shift bosses, foremen and 
superintendents. 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Constables and Special Agents, Canadian 
National Railways Federal Union No. 181, 
(T. and L.C.) and the Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Investigation Division) Montreal, P.Q., 
(L.G., July, 1944, p. 845). On the request of 
the Secretary Treasurer of. the applicant union, 
the application for certification of bargaining 
representatives was withdrawn. 


Applications Referred to Provincial 
Jurisdiction 


(1) The application of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees for cer- 
tification of bargaining representatives of 
certain employees of the Essex Terminal Rail- 
way Company of Walkerville, Ontario (L.G., 
Sept., 1944, p. 1109) was referred to the On- 
tario Labour Relations Board, as the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board (National) lacked 
jurisdiction. 

(2) The application of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local B825 
for certification of bargaining representatives 
of certain employees of the Gatineau Power 
Company, Grand Falls, N.B.. was referred to 
the New Brunswick Wartime Labour Relations 
Board as the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) lacked jurisdiction. 


_ Applications for Certification under 
Investigation 


(1) National Association of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, Incorporated, District 
Council No. 4, on behalf of Marine Engineers 
of Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


(2) National Association of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, Incorporated, District 
Council No. 4, on behalf of Marine Engineers 
of Canadian National Railways (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service), Vancouver, B.C. 


(3) National Association of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, Incorporated, District 
Council No. 4, on behalf-of Marine Engineers, 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (B.C. Coast Steamship Service), 
Vancouver, B.C.: 

(4) Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way 
Employees, on behalf of employees engaged in 
maintaining and repairing of track motor cars 
(gasoline) of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Winnipeg, Man. 
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(5) International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local B344, on behalf of employees 
in the electrical department of the Prince 
Rupert drydock and shipyard, Grand Trunk 


Pacific Development Company, Prince Rupert, 
BC. 


(6) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, on 
behalf of the employees of the engineers 
department of the Fort Garry Hotel, Canadian 
National Railways, Winnipeg, Man. 


(7) Vancouver Harbour Employees’ Asso- 
ciation (affiliated with the Civil Service 
Federation of Canada), on behalf of certain 
employees of the National Harbours Board, 
“Vancouver, B.C. 


(8) International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 882, on behalf of the heating 
plant employees of the Canadian Pacific Air- 
lines Limited, Sea Island, B.C. 


(9) Canadian Seamen’s Union, on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel of “S.S.F.V. Massey,” 
Foote Transit Company Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


(10) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, on 
behalf of all monthly and hourly rated em- 
ployees below the rank of general foreman of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company (grain 
elevator employees), Port McNicol, Ontario. 


(11) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, on behalf of all unlicensed person- 
nel of the British Columbia Lake and River 
Service (Kootenay, Arrow and Slocan Lakes, 
B.C.) of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company. 


(12) International Association of Machinists, 
Lodge No. 1848, on behalf of machinists, 
mechanics, repair men, pipe fitters, black- 
smiths, their helpers and apprentices of the 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company 
Limited, Flin Flon, Man. 


(13) International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local B1405, on behalf of electricians, 
substation operators, power-house operators, 
etc., of the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Company Limited, Flin Flon, Man. 


(14) United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local 1614, on behalf of 
carpenters, bridgemen, their helpers and ap- 
prentices of the Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting Company, Limited, Flin Flon, Man. 


(15) International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers, of 
America, Local 451, on behalf of boilermakers, 
welders, riggers, repairmen, their helpers and 
apprentices of the Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting Company J.imited, Flin Flon, Man. 
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(16) . Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, Local 1497, on 
behalf of the brush painters, sign painters and 
helpers of America. 


(17) Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
Federal Union No. 172, on behalf of mine, mill, 
smelter and zinc plant workers, surface 
labourers and truck drivers of the Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Company Limited, Flin 
Flon, Man. 

(18) International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 882, on behalf of the heating 
and power plant employees, Vancouver Hotel, 
Canadian National Railways, Vancouver, B.C. 


(19) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, on 
behalf of certain employees of the Royal 
Alexandra Hotel, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Winnipeg, Man. 

(20) British Columbia Seamen’s Union, on 
behalf of unlicensed personnel (deck, engine 
room and stewards’ department) M.V. “Una- 
cana” of the United Oil Company of Canada, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


(21) Canadian Seamen’s Union (Superior- 
Winnipeg Branch), on behalf of the unlicensed 
personnel of the barges operated by the United 
Towing and Salvage Company Limited, Port 
Arthur, Ontario. 


(22) Canadian Navigators Federation, St. 
Lawrence Division, on behalf of captains, first 
and second officers of Branch Lines Limited, 
Sorel, P.Q. 

(23) International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 510, on behalf of locomotive 
crane and compressor operators, staff house 
engineers and firemen of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Development Company Limited at the 
Prince Rupert Drydock and Shipyard, Prince 
Rupert, B.C. 


Decisions of Board in Appeal Cases 


The following appeals from decisions of 
Provincial Labour Relations Boards and ap- 
plication for leave to appeal therefrom were 
considered by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) and judgment given. 


(1) The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) allowed the appeal of the Dominion 
Forge and Stamping Company, Limited, Wind- 
sor, Ont., against the decision of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board establishing a pro- 
cedure for consideration and settlement of 
disputes. 

Counsel for the Company contended that 
the Ontario Board’s power to establish a pro- 
cedure was limited by subsection (2) of Section 
18 of the Regulations and that it did not have 
jurisdiction to establish a proceilure for final 
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settlement “concerning a grievance arising 
under the collective agreement.” Counsel for 
the union contended that grievances may arise 
under the agreement which could not be said 
to be concerning the interpretation or violation 
of the agreement and that the Ontario Board 
had power to specify that all grievances arising 
under the agreement concerned the interpreta- 
tion or violation of the collective agreement. 

In allowing the appeal the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) amended the 
grievance procedure by striking out the words 
“eoncerning a grievance arising under” and 
substituting the words of the subsection of 
the Regulations, namely “disputes concerning 
the interpretation or violation of the collec- 
tive agreement”. 

(2) The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) also allowed the appeal of Western 
Grocers, Limited, Prince Albert, Sask., from a 
decision of the Saskatchewan Labour Rela- 
tions Board and set aside ithe certificate 
eranted by the Saskatchewan Board to the 
Retail Clerks’ Protective Association. . 

The Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board 
ruled that production employees should be 
permitted to form their own union but if 
these production employees wished to take in 
office employees by mutual consent, then the 
Board would consider this group to be an 
appropriate bargaining unit. On the other 
hand, where office employees desired to form 
a union and force a minority group of 
production employees into that union, the 
Saskatchewan Board would not consider the 
whole group to be an appropriate bargaining 
unit, as the production employees would be 
dominated by the office staff. 

The company contended that male 
employees commence work in the warehouse 
and are promoted ito the office, also, that 
the decision of the Saskatchewan Board 
compelled the company to negotiate with two 
unions for a small staff of twenty-three and 
that warehousemen are not a craft separate 
from office workers and salesmen. 

The National Board decided that the 
warehousemen were not engaged in produc- 


tion and that they were subject to the same 


terms and conditions of employment as the 
other employees. In view of this and of 
the fact that the total number of employees 
is only twenty-three, the Board decided that 
the bargaining unit should be all the 
employees of the Prince Albert Branch, 
except those employed in a _ confidential 
capacity or who have authority to hire and 
discharge. 
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(3) The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) granted leave to appeal from an 
order of the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
to eight International craft organizations, as 
interveners, in connection with an applica- 
tion for certification of bargaining repre- 
sentatives for employees of the Port Arthur 
Shipbuilding Company, Limited, Port Arthur, 
Ont., submitted by Local 11, Industrial Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers. 


The Ontario Board refused leave to appeal 
on the ground that the decision sought to 
be appealed from was an _ interlocutory 
decision or ruling—namely an Order directing 
a ‘separate vote of the employees of the 
Port Arthur Shipbuilding Comparty, Limited, 
in eight crafts as to which union they desire 
to represent them. 


The National Board decided that it could 
not prevent am interlocutory. appeal because 
of the provisions of subsection (1) of Section 
5 of the agreement between the Dominion 
and the Province of Ontario which was con- 
firmed by Order in Council, P.C. 2911 of 
April 27, 1944 and an Order im Council of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council for 
Ontario dated the 18th day of May, 1944. 
By these provisions the decisions or orders 
from which an appeal may be taken with 
leave is not limited to a final order. 

The Board decided that a vote of the 
employees would not be taken pending the 
appeal, a hearing on which was set for 
Tuesday, October 10, at 10 a.m. 


(4) A vote of certain employees of Vivian 
Diesels and Munitions, Limited, Plant No. 3, 
Vancouver, B.C., was ordered by the Board 
following an appeal by Lodge 692, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, against 
the certification by the British Columbia 


Minister of Labour of the officers of the. 


United Steelworkers of America, Local 2952 
as bargaining representatives for certain 
employees of the company (L.G., Sept., 1944, 
p. 1110). Of the 243 eligible employees of 
the company, 92 voted in favour of Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Lodge 692 
and 103 voted in favour of the United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 2952. Owing to 
the fact that the steelworkers organization 
failed to obtain a majority of the ballots of 
the eligible employees of the company, the 
certification of bargaining representatives of 
that organization was set aside by the War- 
time Labour Relations Board (National). P 
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Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


ECTIONS 12 and 14 of the Wartime Labour 

Relations Regulations provide for concilia- 
tion machinery to attempt settlements of dis- 
putes where negotiations for an agreement 
have been unsuccesfully continued for thirty 
days following certification of bargaining rep- 
resentatives. Disputes of this nature are re- 
ferred to the Minister of Labour by the War- 
time Labour Relations Board (National) or by 
the Provincial Boards. A conciliation officer is 
then appointed to confer with the parties and 
attempt to effect an agreement. If the con- 
ciliation officer is unable to bring about settle- 
ment of the matters in dispute and reports that 
in his view an agreement might be facilitated 


by the appointment of a Board of Conciliation, 


a Board is established by the Minister of 
Labour forthwith. The duty of such a Board 
is to endeavour to effect an agreement between 
the parties on the matters in dispute and in 
the event of failure to report its findings and 
recommendations to the Minister. 


Board Reports Received 


During September reports were received from 
five Boards of Conciliation. 

Between Dominion Glass Company, Wallace- 
burg, Ont., and its employees. 

Between Pedlar People Limited, Oshawa, 
Ont., and its employees. 

Between Russell Bros. Limited, Owen Sound, 
Ont., and its employees. 

Between Sitka Spruce Lumber Co. Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and its employees. 

Between Vancouver News-Herald and Van- 
couver Newspaper Guild, Local No. 2. 


Boards Fully Constituted 


During September three Boards of Concilia- 
tion were fully constituted. 


Electro - Metallurgical Company (Canada) 
Limited, Welland, Ont—The Board of Con- 
ciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Electro-Metallurgical Company 
(Canada) Limited, Welland, Ontario, and the 
United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers 
of America, Local 523, was fully constituted on 
September 8 with the appointment as chair- 
man of Dr. Alexander Brady of Toronto. Dr. 
Brady was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members. The other two members 
are Mr. J. S. D. Tory, of Toronto, appointed 
on the nomination of the employing company, 
and Rev. Dr. H. G. Forster, of Welland, ap- 
pointed on behalf of the employees concerned. 


Page-Hersey Tubes Limited, Welland, Ont., 
and United Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, Local 623.—The Board of 
Conciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Page-Hersey Tubes Limited, Wel- 
land, Ontario, and Local 523, United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, was 
fully constituted with the appointment as 
Chairman on September 8 of Dr. Alexander 
Brady of Toronto. Dr. Brady was appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members. The company nominee on. the 
Board is Mr. J. 8. D. Tory of Toronto, while 
the nominee of the employees is Rev. Dr. H.G. 
Forster of Welland, Ontario. 


Lakeshore Mines Limited, Kirkland Lake, 
Ontario —With the appointment on September 
30 of His Honour Judge T. Mulcahy of Pem- 
broke, Ontario, the Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Lakeshore Mines Limited, Kirkland Lake, 
Ontario, and Local 240, Kirkland Lake, Mine 
and Mill Workers Union was fully constituted. 
Judge Mulcahy was appointed by the Minister 
of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members. The 
nominee of the employer is Professor C. G. 
Williams of Toronto, while the member ap- 
pointed on behalf of the employees is Mr. Bora 
Laskin, also of Toronto. 


Boards Established 


During the month four Boards of Concilia- 
tion were established. 


Corporation of the Township of York Hydro 
System—On September 14 the Minister of 
Labour established a Board of Conciliation to 
deal with a dispute between the Township of 
York Hydro System, Toronto, Ontario and 
the Canadian Electrical Trades Union (Branch 
No. 1). As reported in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for August, 1944 (p. 976) Mr. F. J. Ains- 
borough of Toronto had investigated the dis- 
pute as Conciliation Officer. Mr. Ains- 
borough’s report indicated that the parties 
were prepared to resume negotiations and that 
there was every possibility of the successful 
conclusion of an agreement. But Mr. Ains- 
borough again reported on September 6 to the 
effect that a settlement had not taken place 
as expected, and he thereupon recommended 
a Board. 


Appointed to the Board are Mr. J. D. 
MeNish, K.C., Toronto, on the nomination of 
the employing company and Mr. Drummond 
Wren, Toronto, on the nomination of the 
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employees concerned. Mr. Wren and Mr. 
McNish were requested to confer on the 
nomination of a third member and chairman 
of the board. : 


Steel Company of Canada Limited (Hamil- 
ton and Ontario Works) Hamilton, Ontario — 
On September 7 the report of Mr. F. J. Ains- 
borough, who was appointed Conciliation 
Officer in a dispute between the Steel Com- 
pany of Canada Limited (Hamilton and 
Ontario Works) and Local No. 1005, United 
Steelworkers of America, indicated that he 
considered that the settlement of the matter 
would bé facilitated by the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation. 

The Board was established on September 8 
and those appointed to it are Mr. John J. 
Robinette, Toronto, the nominee of the em- 
ploying company and Mr. Drummond Wren 
also of Toronto whose name was submitted 
on behalf of the employees concerned. Mr. 
Robinette and Mr. Wren have been requested 
to confer on the nomination of a chairman 
and third member of the Board. 


Beardmore and Company Limited, Acton, 
Ontario—On September 7 the Minister of 
Labour received the report of Mr. F. J. Ains- 
borough who investigated the dispute between 
Beardmore and Company Limited, Acton, On- 
tario, and Local No. 26, National Union of 
Shoe and Leather Workers. Mr. Ainsborough 
indicated that he considered that the settle- 
ment of the dispute would be facilitated by 
the establishment of a Board. The Board was 
established on September 8. The members 
appointed are Mr. Louis Duncan, K.C., Tor- 
onto, appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployees, and Mr. Norman L. Matthews, 
Toronto, appointed on behalf of the employing 
company. Mr. Matthews and Mr. Duncan 
have been requested to confer on the nomina- 
tion of a chairman and third member of the 
Board. 


Noranda Mines Limited, Noranada, P.Q.— 
On September 7 the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived a communication from the Quebec War- 
time Labour Relations Board indicating that 
the Noranda Mines Limited and Local 688, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers had negotiated for thirty days and 
had failed to come to an agreement. On 
September 8 the Minister of Labour appointed 


Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, . 


Toronto as Conciliation Officer to confer with 
the parties and to attempt to effect an agree- 
ment. On September 15, Mr. Nicol’s report 
was received in which he recommended the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation. 

On September 27 the parties concerned were 
requested to submit nominations for member- 
ship on the Board. 
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Assignments of Conciliation Officers 


Outboard Marine and Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
—Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, who had been appointed Conciliation 
Officer in connection with a dispute between 
the Outboard Marine and Manufacturing 
Company of Canada Limited, Peterborough, 
Ontario, and the Employees’ Association of the 
Outboard Marine and Manufacturing Company 
of Canada Limited (L.G. Sept., 1944, p.1116), 
has reported that negotiations for a collective 
agreement are continuing and may be com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of both parties within 
a reasonable time. 


Dartmouth Ferry Commission, Halifaz, NS. 
—On September 25 the Minister of Labour 
received a report from Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Fredericton, N.B., 
who had been appointed Conciliation Officer in 
connection with a dispute between the Dart- 
mouth Ferry Commission, Halifax, N.S., and 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union. Mr. Pettigrove 
reported that agreement had been reached on 
all matters in dispute. 


Broughton Soapstone Quarry Company Lid., 
Leeds Station, P.Q—On September 11 the 
Minister of Labour received a communication 
from the Quebec Wartime Labour Relations 
Board indicating that negotiations had been 
proceeding for thirty days between the Brough- 
ton Soapstone Quarry Company Limited, 
Leeds Station, P.Q., and the Canadian Union 
of Soapstone Workers, Local No. 1. 

On September 12, Mr. L. Pepin, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Montreal, was appointed 
Conciliation Officer to confer with the parties 
and to attempt to effect an agreement. 

On October 3, Mr. Pepin reported that con- 
ciliation was successful and that an agreement 
had been signed. 


Dominion Wire, Rope Company, Lachine, 
P.Q.—On September 13 the Minister of Labour 
was advised by the Quebec Wartime Labour 
Relations Board that negotiations had been 
continuing for thirty days between the Domin- 
ion Wire, Rope Company Limited, Lachine, 
P.Q., and Lodge 1288, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, and that there was no 
indication of the successful completion of a 
collective agreement. | 

On September 14 Mr. R. Trepanier, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Montreal, was appointed 
Conciliation Officer to confer with the parties 
and to attempt to effect an agreement. 


Palm Dairy Limited, Regina, Saskatchewan. 
—On September 15 the Minister of Labour 
was advised by the Saskatchewan Wartime 
Labour Relations Board that negotiations had 
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been unsuccessfully proceeding for thirty days 
between Palm Dairy Limited and Local 385, 
Milk Wagon Drivers’ Dairy Employees, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers. 

On September 19 Mr. H. S. Johnstone, In- 
dustrial Relations Officer, Winnipeg, was 
appointed Conciliation Officer to confer with 
the parties and to attempt to effect an agree- 
ment. 


Senator Rouyn Mines Limited, Rouyn, P.Q. 
—On September 19 the Minister of Labour 
was advised by the Quebec Wartime Labour 
Relations Board that negotiations between the 
Senator Rouyn Mines Limited, Rouyn, P.Q., 
and Local 688, Rouyn Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers’ Union had been continuing for thirty 
days and that there was no indication of the 
successful completion of an agreement. Mr. R. 
Trepanier was then appointed Conciliation 
Officer to confer with the parties and to at- 
tempt to effect an agreement. 


The Steel Company of Canada Limited, 
Gananoque, Ontario—Advice was received on 
September 20 from the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board to the effect that negotiations had 
been continuing for thirty days between the 
Steel Company of Canada Limited, Gananoque, 
Ontario, and the United Steelworkers of 


America, Local 3208. 


On September 22, Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial 
Relations Officer, was appointed Conciliation 
Officer to confer with the parties and to at- 
tempt to effect an agreement. 


Canada Packers Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
—QOn September 20 advice was received from 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board to the 
effect that negotiations had been proceeding 
for thirty days between the Canada Packers 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario, and the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America and that 
there was no indication of the successful com- 
pletion of a collective agreement. 


On September 22 the Minister of Labour 
appointed Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Toronto, as Conciliation Officer to con- 
fer with the parties and to ty to effect 
an agreement. 


Golden Manitou Mines Limited, Val d’Or, 
P.Q.—On September 25 the Minister of Labour 
was advised by the Quebec Wartime Labour 
Relations Board that negotiations had been 
proceeding for thirty days between Golden 
Manitou Mines Limited, Val d’Or, P.Q., and 
Local 654, Val d’Or Mine and Mill Workers’ 
Union. 
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On September 25 Mr. R. Trepanier, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Montreal, was appointed 
Conciliation Officer to confer ah the parties 
and to attempt to effect an agreement. 


Regina Sash and Door Company, Limited, 
Regina, Saskatchewan—On September 25 the 
Minister of Labour was advised by the Sas- 
katchewan Wartime Labour Relations Board 
that negotiations had been continuing for 
thirty days between the Regina Sash and Door 
Company Limited, Regina, Saskatchewan, and 
the United Woodworkers Union, and that there 
seemed to be no indication of the successful 
completion of an agreement. 

On September 27, Mr. H. S. Johnstone was 
appointed by the Minister of Labour as Con- 
ciliation Officer to confer with the parties and 
to attempt to effect an agreement. 


Barrymore Cloth Company Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario—On September 27 the Minister of 
Labour was advised by the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board that negotiations had been 
proceeding for thirty days between the Barry- 
more Cloth Co. Limited, Toronto, and the 
National Union of Textile Workers, but that 
there was no indication of the successful com- 
pletion of an agreement. 


On September 28, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 


' Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, was ap- 


pointed Conciliation Officer to ponte with the 
parties and to attempt to effect an agreement. 


Modern Tool Works, Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario—On September 28, advice was re- 
ceived from the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board to the effect that negotiations had been 
continuing for thirty days betwen the Modern 
Tool Works Limited, Toronto, Ontario, and 
the United Steelworkers of Maas 


On September 29 the Minister: of Labour 
appointed Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Officer, Toronto, to confer with the parties and 
to attempt to effect an agreement. 


Globe Furniture Company Limited, Waterloo, 
Ontarto—On September 28 a communication 
was received from the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board, indicating that negotiations had 


been continuing for thirty days between The 


Globe Furniture Company Limited, Waterloo, 
Ontario, and Local No. 7, Canadian Aircraft 
Workers’ Association. 

On September 29 Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed Con- 
ciliation Officer to confer with the parties and 
to attempt to effect an agreement. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between Dominion Glass Company, Wallace- 
burg, Ontario, and its Employees 


On September 13, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Dominion Glass Company, 
Wallaceburg, Ontario, and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America, Wocals231.9 (A 
minority report was submitted by Mr. Bora 
Laskin, employees’ nominee. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
the Honourable Mr. Justice J. G. Gillanders, 
appointed by ‘the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation of Mr. 
F.-P. Dawson and Mr. Bora Laskin, both of 
Toronto, the employer's and employees’ 
nominees on the Board. 

The text of the report of the Board and 
of the minority report is as follows:— 


Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, and Re Dominion Glass Com- 
pany, Wallaceburg, Ont., and United 
Automobile Workers of America, Local 
251, 


To: The Honourable HumpHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 


you in this matter begs to make its report. 

On arrangement the Board met with repre- 
sentatives of both the Company and the 
Union in Wallaceburg where the Plant in 
question is situated. Representatives of both 
parties discussed the matters in question with 
the Board and made such oral and written 
submissions as they desired. At these sittings 
the Company was represented by— 

R. A. Carscallen, as counsel. 

E. Daves, Manager of the 
Wallaceburg Plant. 

M. Offer, Secretary of the Company. 


The Union was represented by— 

Fred Joyce, International Representative. 

R. Brown, International Representative. 

George Burt, Regional Director. 

R. Hysted, an Employee and Chairman of 
the Bargaining Committee of the Local Union. 

D. Forgie, E. Blair, E. Penell, H. McPhail, 
all Employees and Members of the Union 
Committee. 


Although unnecessary under the present 
order in council, it may be noted in passing 
that Union representatives recorded. their 
consent that Mr. Carscallen represent the 
Company as counsel. 


Company’s,. 


Subsequent to the sittings of the Board in 
Wallaceburg the parties, at the request of the 
Board, negotiated in connection with certain 
matters discussed, after which both parties 
filed written memoranda with the Board 
indicating the extent to which agreement has 
been reached, and making such further com- 
ments as they desired on the various matters 
still in dispute. The Board members then 
held sittings in Toronto with the object of 
discussing and drafting a complete Collective 
Bargaining Agreement which it could recom- 
mend for acceptance by the parties. 


Tue Facts 


The Head Office of the Company 1s in 
Montreal, and it has several Plants in Canada, 
but this dispute is concerned only with the 
Plant at Wallaceburg, Ontario. Following 
proceedings in the Ontario Labour Court the 
applicant Union was certified by that Court 
on October 20, 1943, in pursuance of the 
provisions of the Collective Bargaining Act, 
1943, s. 13, in respect of a unit of employees 
consisting of the hourly and piece rate em- 
ployees in the Plant with the exception of the 
mould makers in the mould making depart- 
ment and the skilled glass workers in the 
furnace department who are all working on 
all glassware except bottles, jars and con- 
tainers. Subsequent to this certification there 
were various meetings between representatives 
of the Company and the Union with a view 
to negotiating a Collective Bargaining Agree- 
ment until May 24, 1944, when it is said 
negotiations between the parties broke down. 
Following this the parties had two meetings 
assisted by a conciliation officer from the 
Department of Labour, and subsequently were 
before the new Ontario Labour Relations 
Board but failed to reach agreement, and 
this Board of Conciliation was finally con- 
stituted in pursuance of the provisions of 
P.C. 1003. 


From discussion with the parties it devel- 
oped that there were few, if any, major 
matters in dispute, but that there were 
numerous small points, some being only 
matters of terminology, on which the extended 
negotiations had failed to provide agreement. 
Both parties had prepared draft agreements 
which in large part made provision for the 
same matters but differed in minor provisions 
and matters of expression. For example, both | 
parties agreed that the Union should be 
recognized asthe Bargaining Agent but had 
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failed to find common expression of the 
extent of such recognition; in providing for 


‘seniority there seemed to be agreement as to 


the proper principles to be applied but 
differences on such minor matters as whether 
departmental seniority lists should be posted 
in the department, or available in the 
Company’s office, and the exact terminology 
to be used in defining the basis of job pro- 
gression. In defining the rights of manage- 
ment to discharge employees there was again 
agreement in principle but strong differences 
of opinion as to the extent to which the 
rights should be specifically defined. The 
parties were in agreement that Union activities 
should not be engaged in on Company prem- 
ises during working hours, but the Union 
objected to a provision (upon which the 
Company insisted) ruling out such activities 
on Company: premises at times other than 
during the working hours of the employees 
concerned. It was, of course, conceded that 
the Union~ should appoint a Union Com- 
mittee, but the parties differed as to the 
number of members; their qualifications and 
the amount of time which should be allowed 
per day to committeemen to adjust and deal 
with current grievances. The parties agreed 
that the agreement should provide in ordinary 
cases for compensation for employees report- 
ing to work on Company instructions when 
no work was available, but again differed as 
to the exact definition of this right and as to 
the exceptions that should be provided. 

The matters mentioned are not exhaustive 
of the various differences between the parties 
but are indicative of the matters which appar- 
ently stood in the way of reaching unanimity 
on an agreement. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Under the circumstances mentioned, the 
Board felt with some reluctance that the only 
practicable course to take was to go through 
the draft agreements clause by clause with a 
view if possible to having the parties agree 
on the form in which the agreement should 
be settled, and endeavour to find unanimity 
on the various points in dispute. This was 
done. In connection with some of the matters 
on which difference of opinion prevailed, the 
parties were able to find agreement at the 
time. In connection with others, the parties 
found common ground in their negotiations 
following the Board sitting, and in connection 
with the remaining matters the Board has 
suggested in the draft agreement attached the 
provisions it recommends the parties to adopt. 

Under the circumstances it seems unneces- 
sary to further discuss the varied points of 
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dispute, and the Board recommends that the 
parties enter into a Collective Bargaining 
Agreement in the form of the draft attached 
hereto as Schedule “A”. 

Before parting with the matter the Board 
respectfully observes that it would seem 
highly desirable that where parties negotiating 
for a Collective Bargaining Agreement are 
agreed on the proper principles to be applied 
they should during the negotiations make 
every effort to reach agreement on compara- 
tively minor matters and the terminology to 
be used in settling the written agreement in 
respect of such matters. If it is found neces- 
sary to seek the assistance of a Board of 
Conciliation, it should not be expected that 
the Board should assume the task of drawing 
and settling the precise form and wording of 
the agreement recommended to the parties for 
execution. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto, this 11th day of Septem- 
ber, 1944. 
(Sgd.) J. G. GILLANDERS, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) F. P. Dawson, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


The Honourable HumpHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


I concur in the Report in this matter and, 
save for two points of difference, I join in 
the recommendation that the parties execute 
a collective agreement in the form of the 
draft annexed to the Report. 

With the utmost respect for the opinions of 
my colleagues, I cannot subscribe to article 5, 
clause (a) of the draft which prohibits union 
activities on the company’s premises or during 
working hours; and, secondly, I, unlike my 
colleagues, would recommend the inclusion 
in the draft agreement of a clause giving 
preferential seniority, in connection with lay- 
offs only, to the union committe-men during 
their term of office. 

I readily agree to the prescription of union 
activities during working hours, but I cannot 
see that the ban should be extended to cover 
such activities on the company’s premises 
outside working hours. The company can 
hardly expect its employees to maintain a 
frigid silence during lunch hour or other 
periods when they are not on tours of duty, 
even though they may be on the company’s 
premises. If, considering the “continuous 
process” feature of the company’s operations, 
it fears that union employees will overstep 
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reasonable bounds in engaging in union 
activities outside of working hours, it should 
be a simple matter to come to an arrangement 
with the union which would define the limits 
of permissible action. My views in this 
connection are reinforced by section 20 (2) 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 

My reasons for suggesting preferential 
seniority for union committee-men in connec- 
tion with layoffs are based on the fact that 
the commitee-men are responsible for dis- 
charging the union’s obligations under the 
agreement; they must see that it works. The 
company has been insistent in excluding union 
representatives who are not employees from 
any participation in the grievance procedure 
until its final stage. If it is so desirous of 
dealing directly and solely with employees, 
it ought to offer them some protection against 
layoffs, both to ensure the integrity of the 
union, with which by law it must deal, and 
to dissipate any fears which the committee- 
men might have relative to their complete 
independence in discharging their duties on 
behalf of their fellow employees. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 1lth day of Septem- 
ber, 1944. 
(Sgd.) Bora LAsKIN, 
Member. 


Schedule “A” 


This Agreement made this day of 
, 1944, between Dominion Glass Com- 
pany Limited, hereinafter called “the 
Company” and United Automobile, Atr- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America through its Local 251, herein- 
after called “the Union”. 


Witnesseth that whereas the Labour Court 
(Ontario) ordered and certified on 20th October, 
1943, after taking a vote of the Employees of 
the Company at its Wallaceburg Plant on July 
20, 21, 1943, that Employees at Wallaceburg in 
the following unit form a Unit appropriate for 
the purposees of Collective Bargaining, namely: 
hourly and piece rate employees in the Wallace- 
burg Plant, with the exception of the mould 
makers in the mould making department and 
the skilled glass workers in the'furnace depart- 
ment who are working on all glassware except 
bottles, jars and containers. 


And whereas the said Labour Court further 
ordered and certified that the United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, represents a majority of 
the employees in such unit within the meaning 
of the Collective Bargaining Act, 1943 
(Ontario). 

Now therefore the Company acknowledges 
that the Employees in the unit hereinbefore 
mentioned have selected the Union as their 
sole and exclusive Bargaining Agent and the 
Company recognizes the Union as such for all 
Employees in the said unit. 
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ARTICLE 1—DURATION 


(a) This agreement shall be effective and 
binding upon both parties hereto for the term 
of one year from the date hereof. 


ARTICLE 2—EXCLUSIONS 


_ (a) Employees within the following classifica- 

tions shall not be subject to the provisions of 
this agreement; employees in a supervisory 
position and office workers. 


ARTICLE 3—SENIORITY 


_ (a) Fundamentally the rules herein respect- 
ing seniority are designed to give employees an 
equitable measure of security based on length 
of continuous service with the Company con- 
sistent with consideration of capability to 
properly fill the available jobs. 

(b) The expression “occupational group” 
when used herein shall mean one or more 
groups of employees within a department, the 
members of which are qualified to perform any 
certain operations or duties therein as specified 
by the Company, subject to grievance procedure. 

(c) An employee upon completion of six 
months’ continuous employment or six months’ 
intermittent employment within any period of 
24 consecutive months, if such intermittent 
employment is due to layoff or sickness or 
leave of absence authorized by the Plant Super- 
intendent, shall be entitled to have his name 
placed either on the seniority list of the 
occupational group of the department in which 
he is employed or on the seniority list pertain- 
ing to employees of such department whose 
names are not included on any occupational 
group seniority list thereof. 

Provided and it is hereby agreed that for 
the purposes of seniority the hand forming and 
automatic forming operations shall be treated 
as one department. Provided further that 
employees shall rank for seniority from the 
date six months prior to the date upon which 
seniority is attained. 

(d) Employees shall be considered proba- 
tionary employees until they have become 
eligible for the seniority list as above provided, 
and probationary employees shall not have any 
seniority rights. 

(e) Employees’ names shall appear on the 
seniority lists in the order of their respective 
dates of hiring. 

(f) Seniority rights of employees shall be 
exercised as follows:— 


(i) An employee in an occupational group 
shall be entitled to seniority over an employee 
in that group having less seniority and also 
over an employee with less seniority who is 
not included in an occupational group in the 
same department provided he is able and 
willing to do the different type of work 
required of him. 

(ii) An employee who is not included in an 
occupational group shall be entitled to seniority 
over a like employee having less seniority in 
the same department. 

(iii) An employee in any department shall be 
entitled to seniority over an employee in any 
other department having less seniority if 
capable and willing to do the different type of 
work required of him, provided that such 
seniority rights referred to in this sub-clause 
(iii) shall only be exercised in the event of 
permanent discontinuance of a specific major 
operation or of a department, or in the event 
of a layoff which is likely to exceed two 
months. 
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(g) Seniority rights shall cease for any one 
of the following reasons:— 

If the employee quits; 

If the employee is discharged and such dis- 
charge be not reversed through the grievance 
procedure; 

If the employee is absent for three days 
without advising the company’s Personnel De- 
partment, giving reasons satisfactory to that 
department; 

If the employee fails to return to work 
within three days after notification so to do 
to his address on record with the Company 
unless he furnished reasons for such failure 
satisfactory to the Personnel Department; 

In case of non-employment by the Company 
for a period of twelve consecutive months. 

(h) A revised seniority list for each depart- 
ment shall be posted by the Company in such 
department each three months. 

(1) A master seniority list showing the 
seniority status of each employee will be kept 
in the Personnel Department of the Company 
where it will be available for inspection by 
any member of the committee for purposes 
pertaining to his duty as such. 

(j) When there is a decrease in working 
force all probationary employees in depart- 
ments affected shall be the first to be laid off; 
thereafter lay off shall take place according to 
seniority procedure. 

(k) If there be an increase in force after a 
layoff employees shall be returned to work 
according to seniority procedure. 

(1) If an employee be transferred from one 
department to another the employee shall incur 
no loss of seniority provided, however, that the 
employee so transferred shall for a period of 
60 calendar days after the date of his transfer 
retain his seniority in the department from 
which he was transferred and until expiration 
of such 60-day period he shall acquire no 
seniority in the department to which he has 
been transferred. 

(m) Promotion to higher paid jobs or better 
jobs with equal pay are based primarily upon 
merit and ability. When other factors are 
equal (except in effecting promotions to super- 
visory positions) employees having the greatest 
seniority will receive the preference. Em- 
ployees transferred from classifications not 
subject to the provisions of this agreement, 
shall, when transferred, be placed upon the 
seniority lists in the order of their respective 
dates of hiring and shall enjoy seniority rights 
accordingly, subject in all respects to the 
provisions of this agreement. 

In the event of an employee suffering a 
major disability exception may be made to the 
seniority provisions of this agreement in favour 
of such employee. 

(n) If an employee feels that improper judg- 
ment has been exercised by the Company in 
determining who is to be laid off, the matter 
may be taken up in accordance with the pro- 
cedure set up in this agreement for handling 
grievances, 

(o) Once an employee has established senior- 
ity it shall continue to accumulate during a 
period of sickness or authorized leave of absence, 


ARTICLE 4—HIRING, RELEASING AND DISCHARGE 


(a) The right of the Company is hereby 
acknowledged to select and hire employees 
from any source. 

(6) An employee who decides to quit work 
shall give notice as required by law to his 
foreman in writing. 
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(c) If the Company decides to release an 
employee or employees, it shall give individual 
or general notice (as the case may require) as 
required by law, in writing to such employee 
or employees. 

(d) It is understood that nothing in this 
agreement affects the right of the Company to 
determine the time and duration of layoff of 
any employee, made necessary by a lack of 
orders, lack of materials, lack of equipment, 
repairs or other causes. 


ARTICLE 5—UNION SERVICES 


(a) It is understood that no activities of 
the Union are to be carried out on the Com- 
pany’s premises or during working hours except 
the activities of committeemen as hereinafter 
mentioned, 

(ob) The Union shall appoint and the Com- 
pany shall recognize a committee which shall 
not be in excess of seven members, all of whom 
shall be employees of the Company having a 
minimum of 12 months’ service prior to their 
appointment. Provided that the committee 
which shall confer with the Management under 
Clause (e) of Article 6 herein shall not be in 
excess of five members, all of whom shall be 
members of the committee first mentioned. 

(c) It is understood and agreed that com- 
mitteemen as well as other employees have 
regular duties to perform. The committeemen 
with the approval of the foremen of the depart- 
ment where they are respectively employed 
shall be permitted during their working hours 
without loss of time or pay, to leave their 
regular duties for a reasonable length of time 
to adjust and present grievances, subject to a 
maximum absence from their regular duties of 
one hour within the hours comprising any one 
working day. Whenever in the opinion of the 
foreman concerned more than a_ reasonable 
period of time shall have been taken by a 
committeeman to accomplish such adjustment 
and presentation, the foreman of the depart- 
ment in which the committeeman is employed 
shall decline to approve payment to such com- 
mitteeman for such excess time. 

(d) The Secretary of the Union shall notify 
the Company in writing from time to time of 
the names of the committeemen, including the 
alternate committeemen, the respective effec- 
tive dates of their appointment and the names, 
if any, of those former committeemen who are 
being replaced, and the name of the Chairman 
of the Committee, and the Company shall keep 
the Union advised of the names of the foremen 
and others in supervisory positions. 


ARTICLE 6—GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


(a) No grievance shall be considered which 
usurps Management’s function. : 

(b) Any employee may present his grievances 
to his foreman in writing through a member of 
the committee providing the alleged circum- 
stances of the said grievance originated or 
occurred within five working days prior to 
presentation to the foreman, and the foreman 
shall render his decision in writing within two 


days of the presentation to him of the 
grievance. ; 
(c) If a satisfactory settlement is not 


arrived at with the foreman, the employee may 
refer the matter to a member of the committee 
who may within two working days of the 
foreman’s decision present the matter in writin 
to the Factory Superintendent for hearing an 
adjustment, and the Factory Superintendent 
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shall render his decision within two days of 
the presentation to him of the grievance. 

(d) If the decision of the Superintendent be 
not satisfactory to the employee concerned he 
may appeal therefrom by lodging an appeal in 
writing with the Manager through the chair- 
man of the committee within two working days 
of the delivery of the decision of the Factory 
Superintendent. 

(e) If an appeal has been lodged through 
the Chairman of the committee it shall be 
placed upon an agenda for consideration at the 
conference next following between the Manage- 
ment and the committee and said conferences 
shall be held not more than once in every two 
weeks providing there is an agenda, or under 
special circumstances when agreed upon between 
the Management and the committee. Appeals, 
if any, shall be supplied to the Manager in 
writing at least 24 hours before the conference 
and only such appeals shall be considered. 

(f) Hither the Regional Director or Inter- 
national Representative of the Union so desig- 
nated from time to time by the Union for the 
purpose may be present and take part in such 
conference. 


ARTICLE 7—HOLIDAYS 


(a) As of the date of the execution of this 
agreement the recognized holidays are as 
follows:— 

New Year’s Day—7 p.m., Dec. 31, to 7 a.m., 

atic vob 
Time and one-half for those working. 
Dominion Day—12 midnight to 12 midnight. 
Time and one-half for those working. 
Labour Day—12 midnight to 12 midnight. 
Double time for those working. 
Christmas Day—7 p.m., Dec. 24, to 7 am., 
Dec. 26. 
Double time for those working. 


ARTICLE 8—RESERVATIONS TO MANAGEMENT 


(a) The Union recognizes the right of the 
Company, to hire, promote and demote, transfer, 
suspend or otherwise discipline and discharge 
any employee, subject to the right of the 
employee concerned, to lodge a grievance in 
the manner and to the extent herein provided. 

(b) It is understood the causes for which 
the Company may discharge employees include 
the following, (1) intoxication, (2) disorderly 
conduct, (3) insubordination, (4) unauthorized 
absenteeism, (5) neglect of duty, (6) careless- 
ness endangering the safety of others. 


ARTICLE 9—EMPLOYEES’ FREEDOM OF CHOICE 


(a) There shall be no discrimination, inter- 
ference, restraint or coercion by or on behalf 
of the Company regarding any employee 
because of membership in the Union, and the 
Union, its members, and/or its agent or the 
Company shall not intimidate or coerce or 
attempt to intimidate or coerce employees into 
membership. 


ARTICLE 10—Hours or WorK 


As of the date of the execution of this agree- 
ment the recognized hours of work are as 
follows:— 

(a) 8 hours per day and 48 hours per week 
shall constitute the working hours for all 
persons engaged in work regulated by the 
rotation of shifts and any work beyond the 
above hours will be on the basis of time and 
one-half. 
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(b) Persons employed permanently on day or 
night shifts shall be on a 9-hour basis per day, 
after which time and a half will be effective. 
Six days or six nights will constitute a week’s 
work. Time and a half shall be paid for all 
work on the seventh day. 

(ec) Starting and quitting time shall be left 
to the option of the Management. 

(d) Any emergency call shall be for not less 
than three hours’ pay. An emergency call is 
when an employee is specifically and unexpect- 
edly notified to report to perform work of an 
emergency nature. It is understood that a 
minimum emergency charge of three hours 
entails no overtime. In the event the work 
would require two hours and the employee had 
previously worked the regular number of work- 
ing hours in that day, the two hours of over- 
time would entitle the employee to receive the 
equivalent of three hours’ time and the regular 
rule governing overtime would apply for such 
an emergency call after two hours. 

(e) In case of a breakdown an employee 
shall be notified, if possible, not to return to 
work. : 

(f) In case of sickness or inability to work 
employees shall make reasonable effort to notify 
their foreman promptly, and also previous to 
returning to work after absence in order to 
facilitate resumption of work. 

(g) An employee reporting for work on 
instruction of the Company, but for whom no 
work is available at his regular job, will be 
offered at least two hours’ employment at other 
work at his regular hourly rate, or at the 
Company’s option will be paid two hours’ time 
This provision 
shall not apply when such lack of work is due 
to a labour dispute, fire, flood or any other 
cause beyond ithe control of the Company. 


ARTICLE 11—LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


With the written permission of the Company 
leave of absence without pay may be granted 
for such period as it may consider justified for 
legitimate personal reasons including illness 
and accident and for legitimate labour or 
Union activities. Seniority shall continue ito 
accumulate during the period of any such leave 
of absence. 

ARTICLE 12—GENERAL 


(a) As far as reasonably practicable over- 
time and extra time will be equitably distri- 
buted among those normally performing the 
relevant work to be done without prejudice to 
the right of Management to increase or reduce 
the working force. 

(b) The Company agrees that it will not 
cause or direct any lock-out of its employees, 
and the Union agrees that there will be no 
strikes or other collective action which will 
stop or interfere with production, and that if 
any such collective action should be taken it 
will instruct its members to carry out the 
provisions of this Agreement and to resume 
work and perform their duties in the usual 
manner. 

(c) The rights of discharged members of His 
Majesty’s Forces who were employees of the 
Company for a period of at least one month 
when accepted into His Majesty’s Forces shall 
be governed by the provisions of the Reinstate- 
ment in the Civil Employment Act, 1942, 6 Geo. 
VI, c. 31, and any amendments thereto. 

(d) Employees handicapped by physical or 
health conditions may upon agreement between 
the committee and the Factory Manager receive 
a special rate so as to provide work for them. 
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(e) A member of the committee, after obtain- 
ing the permission of the Manager or Factory 
Superintendent may enter the plant at any time 
to adjust grievance. 

(f) The committee may have the use of one 
bulletin board to be erected, located and desig- 
nated for the purpose by the Company. Pro- 
vided and it is hereby agreed that the use by 
the committee of such bulletin board shall be 
restricted to the posting thereon of only such 
notices as have received the approval of the 
Company prior to the posting thereof and that 
the subject matter of all such notices shall be 
restricted to notices pertaining to recreational 
or social activities, notices of meeting or notices 
of election for the Union. Provided further 
that no notice shall be posted by the committee 
on such board containing advertising or 
political matter. 

(g) Throughout this agreement where the 
masculine pronoun is used it will be construed 
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as including the feminine where the context or 
the nature of the case required. 

(h) In the event of a difference between the 
parties concerning any alleged misinterpreta- 
tion or violation of this agreement the same 
shall be referred to the appropriate Concilia- 
tion services of the Province of Ontario for 
final settlement and pending such settlement 
there shall be no stoppage of work. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have 
executed this agreement the day and year first 
above written. 


On behalf of the Company 2 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between Pedlar People, Limited, Oshawa, 
, Ontario, and Its Employees 


On September 15, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation established to deal with a 
dispute between Pedlar People Limited, 
Oshawa, Ontario, and Local 2784, United 
Steel Workers of America. . 

The personnel of the Board was as 
follows:—Dr. Cecil A. Wright, chairman, 
appointed on the nomination of the other 
two members, Mr. J. S. D. Tory, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer, and Mr. 
Bora Laskin, the nominee of the employees 
concerned. 

The text of the report of the Board is as 


- follows— 


Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003 and re dispute Between Pedlar 
People, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont., and Local 2784, 
United Steelworkers of America. 


To The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


The Board of Conciliation established in thig 
matter begs to submit the following report. 


Meetings of the Board to hear the submis-_ 


sions of the parties were held in the City of 
Oshawa, the locale of the dispute, on August 
3 and August 14, 1944. The Union was repre- 
sented on both occasions by Mr. P. R. Clark, 
President of the Local, Mr. G. Thomson, Vice- 
President, and Mr. M. J. Fenwick, an Inter- 
national Representative of the United Steel- 
workers of America. The Company was repre- 
sented by Mr. J. G. Geikie, Managing Director, 
Mr. J. A. Morphy, Factory Manager, and Mr. 
J.C. Adams, K.C., Counsel. 

At the meeting of August 3, the Union took 
a preliminary objection to the presence of 


Mr. Adams as counsel for the Company. The 
Board could see no merit in the objection in 
view of the explicit terms of section 31(5) of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, requiring a Board of Conciliation 
to “give full opportunity to all parties to 
present evidence and make representations.” 


Tue Issues - 


The dispute between the parties involves the 
Company’s hourly paid and piece rate workers 
and revolves around the Company’s refusal to 
agree to the inclusion in the renewal collective 
agreement between them of clauses providing 
for a union shop and for a voluntary check off 
of union dues, drafts of such clauses having 
been put forward by the Union. The parties 
made their submissions to the Board on these 
issues through written briefs supplemented by 
oral statement and argument. 

At the conclusion of the Union’s case, coun- 
sel for the Company sought an adjournment. 
for two months on the grounds (1) that time 
was required to prepare a reply to the Union’s: 
submissions, and (2) that the Company was.a 
member of an employers’ institute which hoped’ 
to evolve by that time a sound policy to guide 
its membership on such union proposals as the 
union shop and check-off. In view of the 
Union’s refusal to agree to such an adjourn- 
ment and having regard to the provisions of 
s. 13(2) which require an earlier report by this 
Board, the Board rejected the application for 
such an adjournment but, with the consent of 
the Union, did grant a short adjournment of 
ten days to enable the Company to prepare a 
brief in reply. 

Tue Facts 


The written and oral submissions of the 
parties revealed that the Company and the 
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Union had collective bargaining relations only 
since August 20, 1943, the date of the Union’s 
certification by the Ontario Labour Court, an 
event followed by the signing on October 5, 
1943, of a first collective agreement. True, the 
Union claims to have initiated organization 
among the employees of the Company in. 1941, 
and while it claimed credit for some improve- 
ments in working conditions put into effect by 
the Company prior to its recognition as the 
employees’ exclusive bargaining agent, the 
evidence establishes that the Union did not 
command a working majority among the Com- 
pany’s employees until June, 1943. 

The Company manufactures sheet metal 
products and cartridge cases. Its normal peace- 
time employee force numbered about 130, but 
by August, 1940, it had raised its employee 
force to about 550 or more and has maintained 
this number on its payroll ever since. Ap- 
proximately 97 per cent of the Company’s 
production falls into the category of war work. 

At the time of its certification, which fol- 
- lowed upon a vote directed by the Ontario 
Labour Court, the Union represented approxi- 
mately 63 per cent of the employees. The 
Union now claims a membership of 90 per 
cent of the eligible employees and its progress 
since certification has been rapid. Further- 
more, the Union stated that there have been 
only two defections from the Union in the 
months preceding the hearings before the 
Board, and alleged that new adherents have 
been gained as a result of new hirings by the 
Company. Relations with the Company have 
been quite amicable and what differences there 
have been can be characterized as normal irri- 
tants in the early stages of collective bargain- 
ing experience. 


Tue Union SHopP 


The foregoing recital of facts indicates what 
in the Board’s view are the decisive considera- 
tions in assessing the merits of the Union’s 
claim to a union shop. The Union has had 
less than one year’s experience in collective 
bargaining with the Company. This by itself 
renders it unnecessary for this Board to deal 
with any other considerations either for or 
against a recommendation for a union shop. 

The Board feels that it is premature for a 
Union whose collective bargaining experience 
extends over a period short of a year to ad- 
vance a claim for a union shop in an industry 
and in a locality where such a condition is in 
no way general. Such limited experience in 
collective bargaining does not afford an oppor- 
tunity for assessing either the Union’s stability 
or its responsibility, matters decidedly relevant 
to the issue of the union shop. A Union which 
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serves as the exclusive bargaining agency of an 
employment force undoubtedly looks forward 
to the time when the employer will agree to 
make membership therein a condition of con- 
tinued employment. While collective bar- 
gaining should be essentially progressive in 
nature, this Board expresses no opinion or pre- 
diction as to the time when, if ever, or the 
circumstances under which, the present Union 
might reasonably seek the establishment of a 
union shop relationship with the Company. 
As this Board, being one of conciliation, can 
only express its views as to what it feels might 
be reasonable in the circumstances, it is suffi- 
cient to say that in any event the period in 
the present case has been much too short for 
the employer to acquire that high degree of 
confidence which should exist on its part before 
it could reasonably: be asked to agree to union 
membership as a condition of employment. 
The expression by the parties of their mutual 
confidence in their future amicable relations 
is a hopeful sign that they will themselves find 
the solution to this and other problems which 
may confront them. The Board therefore feels 
that it must recommend that the Union drop 
its present demand for the union shop. 


Similar considerations, reinforced by the 
evidence of the Union’s steady growth, mili- 
tate against any recommendation at this 
time in favour of some lesser form of security 
such as maintenance of membership. 


While the Board’s conclusions regarding the 
request for a union shop make it unnecessary 
to deal with any general principles, it may 
not be out of place to refer to one argument 
of the Company put forward as a ground 
for rejecting the Union’s claim. That argu- 


‘ment was based on purely legal grounds and 


was to the effect (1) that a Company could 
not legally enter into an agreement for a 
union shop inasmuch as the corporation had 
no capacity, in the absence of express author- 
ization so to do; and (2) that in any event, 
and apart from lack of corporate capacity, 
no employer could legally coerce employees 
through a collective agreement to become 
members of a Union and thereby to recognize 
what, on its face, might appear to be volun- 
tary authorization of employees to submit 
to a check-off of Union fees, since such 
yoluntary authorization was in reality tainted 
with the “coercion” which compelled the 
employees to join the Union. 


The first argument would seem to ignore 
the general doctrine of unlimited capacity 
of letters patent corporations and in addition, 
and contrary to existing law, would assume 4 
collective bargaining agreement to be a legally 
enforceable contract. 
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The second argument, based on coercion, 
seems to be based on the fear that a Com- 
pany which changed the conditions of existing 
employees’ contracts of employment, might 
be exposed to liability to such employees, 
notwithstanding the apparent voluntary agree- 
ment of the employee to remain in the employ 
on the new conditions contained in the 
collective bargaining agreement. This novel 
straining of the doctrine of “coercion” ignores 
the “voluntary” aspect of an employee’s 
choice to remain with an employer on new 
terms proposed by the latter, whether pur- 
suant to a collective bargaining agreement or 
otherwise. It is certainly true that the Courts 
have never considered economic compulsion 
as sufficient to deprive an employee of his 
freedom of action in accepting terms of 
employment imposed by an employer. It 
would be exceeding strange if that doctrine 
were to be recognized today simply because 
the terms offered a prospective employee 
were the result of co-operative effort between 
an employer and a trade union, which, like 
all trade unions presumably, owes its existence 
to the now well recognized necessity of 
removing economic .compulsion on an _ indi- 
vidual employee due to his unequal bargaining 
position. There is, of course, an economic 
compulsion on a non-union employer if a 
union shop is agreed upon, but the Board 
is unable to appreciate why an employer 
should today fear that economic compulsion 
arising from joint agreement between’employer 
and: a majority of its employees would carry 
any more or further potential legal liability 
to itself than if it arose from the conduct 
of the employer alone. Further, the evidence 
in the present case disclosed that the employ- 
ment relationship between the Company and 
its employees was terminable at the will of 
either party. In light of these facts there 
does not appear to the Board any substance 
in the Company’s fear of legal involvement 
should it agree some time in the future to a 
union shop relationship which might affect 
the terms of employment of existing non- 
union employees. . 
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THe VoLuNTARY CHECK-OFF 


The second branch of the Union’s case con- 
cerned a demand for inclusion in the renewal 
collective agreement of a clause whereby 
members of the Union could, by a revocable 
voluntary authorization to the Company, 
have their union dues deducted from wages 
and forwarded by the Company to the Union. 
The promotion of collective bargaining, in 
pursuance of existing statutory directions, 
envisages stable unions through which 
employer-employee co-operation may be fos- 
tered. It was not suggested that any onerous 
burden would be cast upon the Company 
were it to honour revocable voluntary author- 
izations to check off Union dues. Such 
authorizations stand in no very different posi- 
tion than ordinary assignments of debts in 
private commercial relations. While the 
Union did not suggest that there was any 
great practical difficulty involved in collecting 
dues by Union officers, acceptance by the 
Company of a provision for voluntary dues 
check off will not only be a convenience to 
the Union, but should also serve to cement 
and promote friendly relations between the 
parties by acting as a gesture of good-will to 
the Union to which it should not fail to 
respond. 

RECOMMENDATION 


The Board, therefore, recommends (1) that 
the renewal collective agreement between the 
parties contain a clause providing for the 
check off by the Company of Union dues 
upon revocable voluntary authorizations by 
the employees; (2) that the Union drop its 
demand for a union shop clause. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto, this 8th day of Septem- 
ber, 1944. 

(Sgd.) Cec, A. Wricut, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Bora LaskIn, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) J. S. D. Tory, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Russell Bros., Limited, Owen 
Sound, Ontario, and its Employees 


On September 15, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation established to deal with a 
dispute between Russell Brothers Limited, 
Owen Sound, Ontario, and the United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 2837. 


of the Board was as 
A. Wright, chairman, 


The 
follows:—Dr. 


personnel 
Cecil 


« appointed on the nomination of the other two 


members, Mr. John J. Robinette, appointed 
on behalf of the employing company, and 
Mr. F. Andrew Brewin, appointed on behalf 
of the employees. 


1234 


The text of the report of the Board is as 
follows:— . 
Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, and Re Dispute Between 
Russell Brothers, Limited, Owen Sound, 


Ontario, and Employees, Members of 
Local 2837 United Steelworkers — of 
America. 


To: The Honourable HumMpHrReY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Board of Conciliation established by 
you in connection with the above matter begs 
to report as follows:— 


A meeting of the Board was held in Owen 
Sound on July 31 for the purpose of hearing 
the submissions of the parties. The Com- 
pany was represented by N. E. Hipwell, Vice- 
President, E. S. Brent, Personnel Manager 
and F. G. Mackay, K.C., Counsel. The 
Union was represented by P. England, Presi- 
dent of Local 2837, J. M. McGill, Vice-Presi- 
dent and P. G. O’Donovan, International 
Representative of the United Steelworkers of 
America. 

The present Local negotiated a collective 
bargaining agreement for the first time with 
the Company in December, 1942. In the 
course of negotiating the new contract in 
January, 1944, the Local asked for a “union 
shop” or a “maintenance of membership” 
clause as well as a clause providing for “check- 
off’? of Union dues, on “receipt of signed 
authority of a substantial majority of the 
employees”. In the course of the negotia- 
tions, on February 20, the Union received a 
memorandum which the Company admitted 
was drafted by Mr. Colin Russell, President 
of the Company, Mr. Brent, Personnel Man- 
ager and Mr. C. A. Rollings, Plant Superin- 
tendent and which was signed by Mr. Rollings 
only, to the effect that “the Company will 
favourably consider the following clause in 
place of Article XV—check-off, as shown in the 
Union’s proposed 1944 Agreement”. The 
following clause was then set out:— 


“The Company agrees, upon the receipt of 
signed authority of any individual employee 
of the Company to deduct from his first pay 
period of each month the sum of ($1) one 
dollar for dues to be in turn turned over by 
cheque to the accredited representative chosen 
by the Union. The employee, however, has 
the right to cancel such an agreement by 
giving one week’s notice in writing to the 
Personnel Manager.” 

This memorandum was apparently received 
by the Union as embodying the results of 
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negotiations in which the Union dropped their 
claim to any form of “Union-shop” or “main- 
tenance of membership” provision in return 
for the Company granting the form of volun- 
tary check-off set out in Mr. Rollings’ 
memorandum, and on February 23 the Union 
wrote a letter to the Company indicating that 
the Negotiating Committee was prepared to 
sign the new agreement with the modified 
form of check-off clause and omitting any 
union shop or maintenance of membership 
clause. ‘ 

In a letter dated February 29, and signed 
on behalf of the Company by Mr. C. Russell, 
and which purported to be in answer to the 
Union’s letter of February 23, the Company 
stated that the question had been discussed 
by the directors and the Company refused to 
incorporate any “check-off” or “union shop” 
clause in the new agreement. ‘The present 
Board was applied for as a result of these 
proceedings and the Union put forward the 
following clauses which it wished to have 
inserted in the new collective bargaining 
agreement and which the Company refused. 

“Ags a condition of employment, the Com- 
pany agrees, all hourly rated employees, at 
present members of the Union, shall remain 
members in good standing for the duration 
of this agreement. The Company also agrees 
that all hourly rated employees at present 
not members of the Union shall become 
members two weeks after the adoption of this 
agreement, and that all new hourly rated 
employees hired after the adoption of this 
agreement shall become members of the union 
upon the completion of thirty days satisfac- 
tory service to the Company.” 

“The Company agrees, upon the receipt of 
signed authority of a substantial majority of 
the employees of the Company, to deduct 
from the first pay period of every month the 
sum of one ($1) dollar for dues to be in turn 
turned over by cheque to the accredited 
representative chosen by the Union.” 

Before the Board the question whether the 
memorandum signed by Mr. Rollings was. 
made as an offer on behalf of the Company 
with proper authorization, or, as the Company 
maintained, was only a personal suggestion 
made by Mr. Russell to be placed before the 
Board of Directors, was much discussed. In 
any event the Union believed it to be an 
offer by the Company as the Union’s letter 
of February 23 shows. Fortunately, in the 
light of subsequent events before this Board, 
it is not necessary for the Board to express 
an opinion on the question whether the 
Union was reasonable or justified in its belief 
or whether there was mistake on the part of 
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either the Company or the Union. If the 
Union was mistaken one can understand why 
the Company should refuse demands in excess 
of those referred to in the letter of February 
23, while on the contrary, one can readily 
understand resentment on the part of the 
Union by the Company’s refusal to consider 
a concession obtained by what the Union 
felt was a conciliatory offer on the part of 
the employer. 

In light of this the Board felt the purpose 
of conciliation could best be achieved if the 
possible grounds of resentment arising from 
this unfortunate episode on both sides could 
The best method of doing 
this appeared to be a reversion to what the 
Union had agreed to accept in February and 
what the Union, rightly or wrongly believed 
the Company (in addition to certain of its 
A suggestion to this 
effect was made to both parties. 

After an adjournment for the parties to 
consider their position, the Company made 
an offer to include a voluntary check-off 
clause as set out in Mr. Rollings’ letter of 
February 20 if the Union would give up their 
claim for a union shop or maintenance of 
membership clause. The offer was to be 
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accepted within 10 days and the Chairman of 
the Board was notified within that period of 
its acceptance or rejection and a copy of the 
completed agreement was to be furnished the 
Board. 

By letters of August 10 (attached hereto) 
both the Union and the Company notified 
the Chairman that the Union had agreed to 
the Company’s offer made before the Board. 
The execution of the new agreement is, as 
the Company’s letter shows, held up pending 
clarification of a ruling of the Regional War 
Labour Board concerning wages. As this is 
not a matter before us, and as the sole issue 
before this Board has been settled by mutual 
agreement of the parties, the Board is pleased 
to report that no recommendations from it 
are necessary. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 3lst day of August, 
1944. 

(Sgd.). Cecrn A. WricHt, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) F. A, Brown, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) Joun J. Roprnetts, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Sitka Spruce Lumber 
Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Employees 


On September 29, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Sitka Spruce Lumber 
Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Local 1-217, 
International Woodworkers of America. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Mr. A. R. MacDougall, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from’the other two members, Mr. 
Alan M. Russell and Mr. William Stewart, 
appointed on behalf of the Company and 
employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the Matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003, and in the 
matter of Sitka Spruce Lumber Company 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (Employer), and 
International Woodworkers of America, 
Local No. 1-217 (Employees). 

To: 

The Honourable the Minister of Labour, 

Parliament Buildings, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir: 

We, Albert Reginald MacDougall, Chair- 
man, Alan M. Russell, and William Stewart, 
18544—4 


established as a Board of Conciliation by you 
in pursuance of provisions of Section 13 (1) 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, to endeavour to effect an .agree- 
ment herein, report herewith the result of our 
endeavours and our findings and recommenda- 
tions as follows: 


1. We have made every effort to conciliate 
the parties by interviewing officers of the 
Employer and of the above-mentioned Union, 
but have been unable to offer any suggestion 
acceptable to both parties. 

2. At a public session of the Board held 
on the 2lst of September, 1944, both the 
Employer Company and the International 
Woodworkers of America, Local No. 1-217, 
were represented by Counsel. 

3. Counsel for both parties admitted: 

(a) That the following are the bargaining 
representatives of the Employees, having 
been duly certified under date of June 1, 
1944, pursuant to Section 8 (1) and (2) of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
PeC,10038 

Harold Pritchett, 


Vancouver. 
B. 


505 Holden Building, 
J. Melsness, 504 Holden Building, 
Vancouver. 


Mrs. G. Shunaman, 506 Holden Building, 
Vancouver. 
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Don Watts, 506 Holden Building, 
Vancouver. - 
Nigel Morgan, 504 Holden Building, 
Vancouver. 


(b) That both the Employer and the 
Union are satisfied with the standard form 
of agreement, I.W.A., C.I.O. District No. 1, 
which was filed as Exhibit 1, and which 
accompanies this report. 


4. Counsel for the employer stated that the 
aforesaid agreement would have long since 
been signed by the Employer had it not been 
for the fact that a petition was received by 
such Employer signed by 54 employees, 
requesting that the Employer refrain from 
signing any agreement with the Interna- 
tional Woodworkers’ Association, such peti- 
tion being in terms following: 

We, the undersigned employees of Sitka 
Spruce Lumber Company, believing that the 
certification of the I.W.A. as bargaining 
agent at this plant does not meet with the 
approval of the majority of your employees 
at the present time, respectfully request that 
you refrain from signing any agreement with 
the I.W.A., as we prefer to negotiate directly 
with the management by a committee of our 
choosing. 


5. The Employer states that the number 
signing such petition represents 62 per cent 
of the employees. 


6. The Board asked Counsel for the Union 
the following question: 

If evidence were adduced at the hearing 
that satisfied you that a majority of the 
employees were opposed to the signing of 
the proposed agreement, would the Union 
accede to the wish of the majority of the 
employees? 


Counsel for the Union did not answer this 
question categorically, but stated in effect 
that in his experience as Counsel for the 
I.W.A., he had never heard of the Union 
asking for a collective agreement which was 
not desired by a majority of the employees. 

7. Counsel for the Employer stated that if 
a bare majority of the employees wished an 
agreement to be entered into with the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America the 
Employer would subscribe to an agreement 
in the terms of Exhibit 1, and submitted 
as evidence of the Employer’s good faith a 
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proposal that a secret ballot be taken imme- 
diately, the result of which the Employer 
agreed would be binding upon it. He further 
stated that the Employer had already signed 
a similar agreement in connection with the 
Employer’s logging operations. 

8. Following upon this proposal a_ short 
adjournment of the Board was had in order 
to. enable Counsel for the Union to seek 
instructions from his client. 

9. Upon reconvening, Counsel for the Union 
refused the proposal of Counsel for the 
Employer, stating that it was felt that such 
a move would, in effect, be re-opening the 
question of bargaining representatives who 
had already been certified in accordance with 
the terms of the Order in Council, and would 
be a very dangerous precedent, and stated 
that he stood on the provisions of P.C. 1003. 

10. After this decision of the Union, as 
expressed through Counsel, the Board then 
inquired of both parties. whether or not they 
wished to adduce any evidence, and upon 
receiving a negative reply the proceedings 
were then brought to a close, the Chairman 
of the Board stating that the Board would 
report its findings and recommendations to 
the Minister in accordance with P.C. 1003. 

11. Having in mind the provisions of Sec- 
tion 10 (1), and in particular Section 10 (2) 
of the Regulations, the fact that the Employer 
admits that the persons mentioned in Sec- 
tion 3 of this Report are the certified bargain- 
ing agents within the meaning of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, the fact that 
these bargaining representatives wish an agree- 
ment to be signed in the form of Exhibit 1, 
and the further fact that the Employer, 
through its Counsel, agrees that the terms of 
such agreement are satisfactory, we are of 
the opinion that the petition on which the 
Employer bases its refusal to sign the agree- 
ment must be deemed to be irrelevant, and 
we therefore recommend that the said agree- 
ment be executed by the Employer. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) A. Rua. MacDovaat, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) W. Stewart. 
(Sgd.) Atan M. RvssELL. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Vancouver News-Herald, Limited, 
and Vancouver Newspaper Guild, Local No. 2 


On September 20, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Vancouver News-Herald, Limited, 
and the Vancouver Newspaper Guild, Local 
No. 2. A minority report was submitted by 
Mr. H. W. Herridge, M.L.A., employees’ 


nominee. This same Board was also 
appointed to deal with a dispute between the 
Sun Publishing Company, the Sun Directories, 
Limited, and Vancouver Engravers, Limited, 


and the Vancouver Newspaper Guild, Local 
No. 1. 
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The personnel of the Board is as follows:— 
Mr. J. Howard Harman, Victoria, B.C., 
chairman, appointed on the nomination of 
the other two members, Mr. W. S. Owen, 
Vancouver, appointed on behalf of the 
employers and Mr. H. W. Herridge, M.L.A., 
Trail, B.C., appointed on the nomination of 
the employees. 

The proceedings in this case have been 
reopened since the report was made, and the 
matter is still under consideration by the 
Board. 

The text of the report of the Board and 
of the minority report is as follows:— 


Report of Board 


210-211 Pemberton Building, 
Victoria, B.C. 
September 14, 1944. 


The Honourable Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Re: Vancouver News-Herald Ltd., and certain 
of wats employees, members of Vancouuer 
Newspaper Guild, Local No. 2; and re: 
Wartime Labour Regulations, P.C. 1003. 


Sir: The Board of Conciliation appointed to 
inquire into the matters of dispute herein, by 
Order in Council dated August 8, 1944, passed 
pursuant to the above regulations, begs to 
report as follows:— 


On September 13, at the commencement of 
the hearing, Mr. O’Brien, acting as chief repre- 
sentative of the Employees, stated that before 
dealing with the disputed articles of the pro- 
posed collective agreement or other points of 
actual dispute, he wished the Board to first 
report as to whether or not the Employer had 
been guilty of certain infractions of Section 19 
of P.C. 1003. Later this statement was ampli- 
fied to indicate that the request was that the 
Board should make a report to you on this 
issue alone, prior to dealing with the dispute 
referred to it. 

After hearing argument on this point, the 
Board adjourned to formulate its ruling. The 
ruling made by the Board appears in the 
transcript of the proceedings appended to and 
forming a part of this report. * We would direct 
your attention to the fact that Mr. Herridge, 
M.L.A., the appointee of the Employees, did 
not agree with the ruling of the Board, and 
that his signature to this report does not 





*Due to the lack of space the text of the transcript of 
evidence is not here reproduced. The majority of the 
Board ruled that it did not have jurisdiction to hear 
these matters separately from the dispute. ‘‘We are of 
the opinion,” the Chairman’s statement continued, 
“that the Board can, and should properly, add in its 
report such supplementary recommendations as it sees 
fit after it hears all the evidence.” 
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indicate any agreement with the ruling in 
question. 


On the 14th September the Board recon- 
vened, and Mr. O’Brien stated that if the 
Board was not prepared to deal with the 
charges made first and quite apart from the 
matters in dispute between the parties, that 
the Employees were not prepared to present 
any evidence. 

The Chairman drew to Mr. O’Brien’s atten- 
tion that the Board would include in its report 
such recommendations relative to the desir- 
ability of prosecution as the evidence justified 
and would give full weight to any evidence of 
prejudice against the Employees’ case. Mr. 
O’Brien reaffirmed that he was still of the 
opinion that his clients could not safely pro- 
ceed unless the Board could see its way clear 
to hear and deal with the matter of the charges 
first. As a consequence, no evidence was sub- 
mitted by either party and the Board adjourned 
to make this report. 

The Board therefore reports that it was 
unable to effect a conciliation and is unable to 
make any recommendations on the merits of 
the matters referred to it. 

Each of the members of the Board regrets 
the fact that an impasse was reached. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. H. Harman 
(Sgd.) W. 8S. Owen 
(Sgd.) Herpert W. Herrinen. 


Minority Report 
Te? 
Honourable George S. Pearson, 
Minister of Labour, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Victoria. 


Re: P.C. 1003, Vancouver News-Herald Ltd., 
employer, and Vancouver Newspaper 
Guild, Local No. 2, employees. 


Dear Sir: 


In my opinion the representatives of Van- 
couver Newspaper Guild, Local No. 2, cannot 
properly be asked to proceed with the hearing 
of the union shop and other clauses which 
formed the original matters in dispute, until 
certain very serious matters, which the Guild 
charges transpired since the Board was consti- 
tuted, have been completely cleared up. 

These matters are, if true, illegal, and include 
a number of instances of intimidation by the 
company of certain employees, including, it is 
alleged: 


(1) The discharge of the Guild president on 
a “trumped-up” charge. 

(2) The circulation by the company of a 
letter addressed to the board chairman, 
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which was signed by some employees 
and expressed opposition to the union 
shop. 

(3) The company’s solicitor’s behaviour in 
interviewing Guild members about the 
letter, and in seeking to have them make 
declarations that they had voluntarily 
signed the letter in question. 


All these matters are, if substantiated, a 
serious violation of P.C. 1003, and the Guild 
has, in my opinion, solid grounds for its re- 
fusal to have the case for the union shop 
heard until these alleged violations of the law 
of this country have been investigated. To me 
also, it appears obvious that unless these 
charges are first disposed of, there will be no 
possible chance of effecting a conciliation. 

The matter is of such serious and general 
importance to the administration of labour 
legislation that I am forced to dissent from the 
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majority decision of the Board, whose opinion 
it was that they had no jurisdiction to hear 
these matters separately from the dispute 
before them. 

However, it is my opinion that the question 
is still within the jurisdiction of the Board, 
and it is also my opinion that the Minister of 
Labour should state that the Board has power 
to deal with such violations previous to the 
hearing of the dispute. . 

Failing this, it is my further opinion that 
the Minister of Labour should take necessary 
steps to have these charges fully investigated. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) Herpert W. Herrivce, M.L.A., 
Member of the Board. 


Almer Hotel, Vancouver, 
Sept. 14, 1944. 





Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch During 
September, 1944 


Leen the month of September officers 
of the Industrial Relations Branch were 
called upon to handle 25 industrial disputes 
or controversial situations involving 6,216 
workpeople employed in 26 different establish- 
ments. Of these 19 were new disputes which 
originated during the month while 6 were 
situations which had been unterminated as 
of August 31 and received further attention 
in September. They were dealt with under 
the provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. 


Industrial Relations officers of the Depart-— 


ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Freder- 
icton, N.B., and Glace Bay, N.S. The territory 
of the two officers resident in Vancouver 
comprises British Columbia and Alberta; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the prov- 
inces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario 
and work in close collaboration with the 
Provincial Conciliation service; two officers 
in Montreal are assigned to the Province of 
Quebec and two officers resident in Frederic- 
ton, N.B., and Glace Bay, N‘S., represent the 
Department in the Maritime Provinces. The 


headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial 
Relations and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
Classified by industries, the disputes 
occurred as follows:— 
MINING AND SMELTING, ETC.: 
Goalamirning us. 2c). 2. eR AN BA... ] 
MGtAL-MITING los h cece mane » © Sstkgnete gute 2 


MANUFACTURING: 


Knimal LO0GK sess nesses sss) cise a ee wees 1 
Metal productS ......sseeeeeeteeees sees 12 
Fur and leather and _ other animal 
PLOGUCES ele ose one ee nie tye we die stp ese ss 
Textile, clothing products, etc. .....--++- I 
Wood products, miscellaneous .....---- 3 


Non-metallic minerals, chemicals, etc. .. 2 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES: 


Miscellaneous ...ccceceee crs eeerceecees 1 
SERVICE: 
Business and personal .......-+eeeeeees 1 
Nature or DIspuTE oR SITUATION: 
Strike batt Cold Se aee ea se waar a6 2 
Threatened strike... ....eccsecesies wesc 2 
ClontroVieRSles tid shea tuai= aseieinle sstnahaie sige 9 
WEP TECACLORIOS cides cblone ¢ elamiblacs) sani 4 Snea eas 4 
Requests to conduct consent elections .. 1 
Services of Commissioners .......+.-+-++ 
PREDOMINANT CAUSE OR OBJECT: 
Eiicr@ase ins-waees !.4' 2S. 1 
Other causes affecting wages and working 
COIL TLIOIISAA pile) eubvraniensintohias Mane bedeete cee ft 
Recognition of Union ..........++-seees 2 
Discharge of workers for union activity 
or mémbership ores. . 0s... We es 14 
To secure or to maintain union wages 
and working conditions ...........++- 3 
Refusal to employ for union activity or 
THOTT OOT SNUG cain eae hace egitim see wags see 1 
Unetassifigats) . OF. 20. POP e ES Rie et 3 
DISPOSITION: 
Strike terminated by mediation ........ 1 
rat tiphetes terminated by mediation, 
Oh cad eh Ek Hele teva Geen: Ae Bs ee 4 
Decision rendered in arbitration ....... 4 
Election or vote conducted ............. 1 
I.D.1.C. appointed under P.C. 4020 ..... 1 
Agreementonwerbal neurite... sal). .". 2 1 


Referred to Wartime Labour Relations | 

Boar decauiighurmrecti, wenirelkio se. a 2 
Referred to Provincial authorities 
Pending 
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RESULTS: 
inviavourtor employees o sAiseryelis a. 4 
Ina tevour ofiemployernass:es hh. dass. 3 
Compromise or partially successful ..... 5 
Indéesnitelor unterminated:..% bs,.00. oss 8 
ire IA WEN ar. Sire EE bre hls RE Se rt dt 5 

MetTHop oF SETTLEMENT: 
Conmsiliation\ ‘or: mediation eM eS 5 
Authitrations pei. oi [side .be.. dete 4 
Ardenrinistea tiie VaeetIOn cals: artes wistae ees 6 
TNVESTITA ELON ODL, wecsed viele a oe ses aero aay 4 
a Bete iantgens te te cca nak © oateieals «Re 5 
Mechhicatservices- "oUt. COI os. 1 


Brief summaries of a few of the cases of 
chief interest are given below: 


Metal Products Workers, London, Ont.— 
In the latter part of August, the Department 
of Labour was asked to investigate charges 
that Sparton of Canada Limited, London, 
Ont., had dismissed two employees because 
of union membership and activity on behalf 
of the United Steelworkers of America. A 
preliminary investigation was made by Mr. 
F. J.  Ainsborough, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Toronto. The Company reinstated one 
of the two employees involved in another 
Department, but refused to re-employ the 
second man. Under the provisions of Order in 
Council, P.C. 4020, His Honour Judge W. T. 
Robb of Orangeville, Ontario, was appointed 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
to conduct a formal investigation of the case. 
His findings were that the man in question 
was not dismissed for the reason that he was 
a member of or working on behalf of the 
union. 


Metal Products Workers, Montreal, P.Q. 
—During August the Minister of Labour was 
asked to appoint the Chairman of an Arbitra- 
tion Committee to deal with a dispute 
between the R.C.A. Victor Company Limited 
of Montreal and its hourly-paid employees 
represented by Local 1028-B, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. Pro- 
fessor B. S. Keirstead, of the Department of 
Economics, McGill University, was appointed 
as Chairman, while Messrs. R. Haddow and 
D. A. Paterson were appointed as members 
by the union and employer respectively. The 
issue to be arbitrated was the interpretation 
in practice of the clause in the collective 
agreement which provided that in all cases 
of promotion, lay-off or increase of staff, con- 
sideration would be given to length of service, 
which factor would govern providing the 
employee’s ability, skill and experience were 
relatively equal. After argument from both 
parties was heard at one sitting of the Com- 
mittee, it appeared that a compromise solu- 
tion could be reached by direct negotiation. 
Under the guidance of the Arbitration Com- 
mittee, the two parties achieved common 
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ground and signed a new agreement relating 
to seniority. 


Metal Miners, Noranda, P.Q.—During Sep- 
tember the Minister of Labour appointed 
District Magistrate Honoré Achim, of Hull, 
P.Q., as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
mission to investigate a charge made by Local 
No. 688 of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers that union mem- 
bership and activity had been the reason for 
the dismissal of an employee by Waite 
Amulet Mines Limited, of Noranda, P.Q. 
The appointment followed a preliminary in- 
vestigation by Mr. R. Trepanier, Industrial 
Relations Officer of Montreal. At the end 
of the month, the report of the Commis- 
sioner had not been received. 


Metal Products Workers, Toronto, Ont.— 
On September 18 the Department received 
a request for the appointment of an Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commission to in- 
vestigate the dismissal by- Philco Corporation 
of Canada Limited, Toronto, Ont., of an 
employee who was a representative on the 
bargaining committee of Local 512, United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. A preliminary investigation was 
conducted by Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, following which the 
decision was reached that the circumstances 
did not’ warrant the appointment of a 
Commission. 


Leather Workers, Toronto, Ont.—Early in 
September the Department received a request 
from the International Fur and Leather 
Workers’ Union to appoint an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission to investigate 
the dismissal by the Anglo Canadian Leather 
Company Limited, of Toronto, of six 
employees, allegedly because of union mem- 
bership and activity. Following a prelim- 
inary investigation by Mr. H. Perkins, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer of Toronto, the Min- 
ister of Labour appointed His Honour Judge 
Tan Macdonnell as an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission under the provisions of 
Order in Council, P.C. 4020. At the con- 
clusion of a formal inquiry, the Commis- 
sioner reported that, on the weight of 
evidence, he found that three of the 
employees in question were dismissed for the 
reason that they were members of, and 
working on behalf of, the trade union. He 
reported that he was unable to find that 
the other employees involved were dismissed 
for the same reason. Under the authority 
of the War Measures Act and the provisions 
of Order in Council, P.C. 4020, the Minister 
of Labour ordered the Company to reinstate 
the three employees whom the Commis- 
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sioner found to have been improperly dis- 
missed, in their former positions, at no lesser 
rates of pay, and with the same rights and 
privileges which they formerly enjoyed. The 
Company was also required to reimburse these 
employees for lost wages. 


Aircraft Workers, Montreal, P.Q.—Early 
in September a request was made to the 
Minister of Labour to appoint the Chairman 
of an Arbitration Committee to deal with 
the dismissal by ‘Noorduyn Aviation Limited 
of the Shop Committee of Lodge 712, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. Mr. 
B. Rose, of Montreal, who was nominated 
as Chairman of the Arbitration Committee, 
ruled that the.Arbitration Committee could 
not entertain the matter of discrimination, as 
a result of which the Union representative 
withdrew the case without prejudice to the 
rights of the Organization. The Department 
then referred the case to Mr. L. Pepin, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Montreal, for prelim- 
inary investigation. After a study of all the 
evidence, the parties were notified of the 
decision of the Department that the appoint- 
ment of a Commissioner was not justified 
in the circumstances. 


Foundry Workers, Montmagny, P.Q.—A 
complaint that an employee of the Belanger 
Foundry Limited, Montmagny, P.Q., had been 
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dismissed because of union activity was made 
to the Department early in September by 
the District Representative of the Interna- 
tional Moulders’ and Foundry Workers’ 
Union of North America. <A_ preliminary 
investigation was conducted by Mr. L. Pepin, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Montreal, at the 
conclusion of which the Minister of Labour 
appointed the Honourable Mr. Justice Alfred 
Savard, of Quebec, P.Q., as an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission under the pro- 
visions of Order in Council, P.C. 4020. At 
the beginning of October the report of the 
Commissioner had not been received. 


Union Representation Votes 


Munitions Workers, Nobel, Ont.—By joint 
consent of the parties, a Union representa- 
tion vote was conducted on September 6 and 
7 among employees of Defence Industries 
Limited, Nobel, Ont., under the supervision 
of Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto. The ballot was taken to determine 
whether the employees desired to be repre- 
sented for the purposes of collective bargain- 
ing by Defence Workers’ Union, Local No. 1 
(C.C.L.). There were 829 employees eligible 
to vote, of whom 533 cast their ballots. A 
total of 341 voted in favour of representation 
through the Union and 183 voted against, 
there being 9 spoiled ballots. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


_Summary of Decisions 


Ree have been received covering the 
following cases heard by the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1. Sum- 
maries of other recent decisions appeared in 
the Lasour Gazerre, September, 1944, p. 1181. 


The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918, between the 
several railway companies and certain of the 
railway organizations. It has power to deter- 
mine all differences arising between the rail- 
way companies and the members of any of the 
six railway brotherhoods “including the inter- 
pretation of wage schedules or agreements 
having due regard to the rights of the several 
classes of employees and of the railways 
respectively.” 


This agreement was supplemented by a Post- 
War Agreement continuing the Board’s func- 
tions entered into April 15, 1921. The text 
of the Post-War Agreement was published in 
the Board’s eighth triennial report, dated 
October 1, 1942, together with changes in the 


personnel of the Board and a tabular summary 
of the cases adjusted during the preceding 
three-year period. 

The Board consists. of six representatives of 
the railways and six representatives of labour, 
one from each of the following Railway 
Brotherhoods: The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors; the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen; the Order of Railroad Telegraph- 
ers; and the Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees and Railway Shop Labourers. 


Case No. 532—Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Western lines), and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


The case arose from a claim of a conductor for 
all time lost during some 200 days he was out of 
service. 

The joint statement disclosed that the con- 
ductor reported for work following a six-months 
period during which he had been undergoing 
medical treatment. He presented medical re- 





| 
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ports from the doctors who had been treating 
him. He was allowed to make one trip and was 
then officially notified that it would be necessary 
for him to be examined by the Company’s chief 
medical officer. For some days the conductor 
refused to agree to this, but subsequently sub- 
mitted to the examination. He was then per- 
mitted to resume duty as conductor in freight 
service, but was refused duty on a passenger 
train “unless he trimmed his whiskers.” He re- 
fused to accept any restrictions of his seniority 
rights and remained out of service for over 
five months longer. 


The employees claimed that holding the 
conductor out of service and requiring the 
further medical examination was virtually charg- 
ing the conductor with physical or mental] dis- 
ability and that this charge was not proven. 
Article 10 of the schedule states: “Should the 
charge not be proven, the trainman will be re- 
instated at once and paid for all time lost at 
schedule rates and reasonable actual expenses.” 
Further, Article 7, clause E reads in part: 
“The promotion of conductors will be to any 
runs in either work, freight, mixed or passenger 
service to which their seniority as conductors 
entitles them.” 


The Company claimed that it was customary 
to require a report from the Company’s medical 
officer following an extended .absence due to 
illness or accident. Consequently, practically all 
of the time lost by the conductor was due to his 
defiance of constituted authority. The Company 
pointed out also that the conductor could have 
appealed from the Company’s ruling restricting 
his service, but neglected to do so. ; 


Representatives of both parties in the dispute 
presented further evidence to the Board, orally. 
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The Board in its Decision gave as its opinion 
that there were faults on both sides for the con- 
dition that developed and ruled that the con- 
ductor be paid for one-half of the time actually 


. lost. 


Case No. 533—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. 


This case involved the claim of an engineer 
for a separate trip for running an engine, light, 
from his objective terminal to a repair shop 
nearly ten miles distant, after completing his 
regular run. 


The employees claimed that the engineer 
should be paid for a separate trip as per Article 
5 of the Engineers’ Schedule, inasmuch as run- 
ning the light engine back to the shop for 
repairs could not, in their opinion, be con- 
sidered part of the assignment. 

The Railway, in its contention, quoted Article 
5 of the Current Schedule for locomotive en- 
gineers as follows: 

“Should engineers be used out of or at initial 
or distant terminal after completing their 
regular assignment, a new day or trip will com- 
mence, except in cases where special duties, 
such as watching engines, etc., are required in 
connection with the run.” 

The Company claimed that the run in dispute 
fell within the category of “special duties in 
connection with the run.” 

Representatives of both parties appeared 
before the Board and presented further evidence. 


The Board in its Decision sustained the con- 
tention of the employees. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During September, 1944 


Eee the month of September there 
was 2 substantial decline in strike activity 
in Canada as compared with the previous 
month and with September, 1943. Preliminary 
figures for September, 1944, show a decrease 
of 12 strikes as compared with August, 1944, 
while the number of workers involved de- 
creased sharply and the time loss in man- 
working days was the lowest recorded for any 
month since August, 1930. There were 9 strikes 
in existence during the month, involving 1,034 
workers and causing a time loss of 800 man- 
working days, as compared with 25 strikes in 
August with 12,771 workers involved and a 
time loss of 121,343 man-working days. In 
September, 1943, there were 38 strikes with 
10,305 workers involved and a time loss of 
37,598 days. 


Preliminary figures for the first nine months 
of 1944 show a total of 160 strikes, involving 


70,234 workers, with a time loss of 478,989 man- 
working days. Comparative figures for the 
same period last year show 322 strikes with 
159,774 workers involved and a time loss of 
859,643 days. 

There were no strikes carried over from 
August and the nine strikes which commenced 
during September were all terminated during 
the month. Of these nine strikes, three resulted 
in favour of the workers, two in favour of the 
employers, one was a compromise settlement 
and three were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER, 1943-1944 








Number of strikes ‘ N atnbar of workers 





and lockouts involved Time loss 
| | in mar- 
Date Com- Com- working 
mencing In mencing In days 
during existence during existence 
month month 
1944 

STAAUATIN GUL ieels oc TNL, cae OOS Ves GO RNEIAT 3 See 26 26 8, 140t 8,140 23, 408 
DPB OTRMEY Ooi cil SS aes fc eas hae ba CORED 17 19 8,740 8,785 39, 868 
OMareliva. go. owor oils ai es « 5 eaten pros 11 13 1,635 1,680 3,080 
RET Ber ccoods. 5c sahas EW sid oye, anal ps Sf asea dese aeReean aie 10 10 14,923 14, 923 126, 609 
PMA os 0. be EGAN ies Bis Packed. 50 Cae Ceram Nee ery eas 24 ay h5, 12, 043 26, 043 128,422 
OTTO Ae erste ae oe reer ee, cra, Srey 22 23 5, 840 5,975 9,491 
Sy ris eS Gd Se RS PO 20 21 9,354 9,696 25,968 
SAUSUBE 5 :< criad OF) «cheek eh wah ee. 21 25 8,525 12,771 121, 343 
*September....o. «..4ckea unin Wee att athens 9 9 1,034 1,034 800 

Cumulative totals............. 160 70, 234 478, 989 

1943 

PRRMALY Senate hes. Sy TWEE come aedetin ts > ook 33 19, 860t 19, 860 166,715 
POR de rik. hee eres cea dtat eee aloe 27 31 2,611 5,239 ' 24,301 
Maren, AA. A. Ree ee, SS 25 27 16, 688 16, 993 30, 822 
ADT Hite se Ee. yo. PE, Bae e 35 id 32, 292 32,496 103, 936 
LCS ay Mee IM ate: SRE RRM ye SPA ee oh sae “aaa 35 40 ire] 15, 306 47,229 
ONG Sits cee Nate rs Gall athe & Xx acct asM ial vibe pose 53 59 21,765 23,321 142,917 
2! spear Medien a NNN re on Bee oe ann 33 39 14, 205 15, 679 65, 632. 
PHBE ee MESES ote yal. oe aes ao 5 46 50 35, 346 35, 645 240, 493 
re ego cs vd Beg ose 0 << ee One 35 38 ' 9,797 10,305 37, 598 

_ Cumulative Le Boe tar aio hs B22 159, 774 859, 643 





* Preliminary. 

+ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial con- 
dition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is seldom encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes 
and lockouts are recorded together. . A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department 
is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less 
than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment and the figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the prob- 
ability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of em- 
ployees or for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 





— 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1944* - 


Number involved |Time loss 

Industry, occupation ——_—-————_——__| in man- Particularst 

and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


— 





—_—_——————— 


Strikes and Leckouts Commencing During September, 1944 


Loecine— 
Longshoremen, 1 70 115 |Commenced September 19; for increased 
Campbellton, N.B. wages; terminated September 20; concilia- 
tion, federal, and return of workers pending 
joint application to RWLB; indefinite. 
Minine— 
~ Coal miners, 1 87 87 |Commenced September 8; for delivery of 
Drumheller, Alta. pay statements to wash house; terminated 
September 8; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 
Coal miners, 1 oF 37 |Commenced September 15; protest against 
Stellarton, N.S. one miner, with wet clothes, quitting work 
u without notifying his helper; terminated 
September 15; return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 
Coal miners, 1 600 225 |Commenced September 18: refusal of onset- 
Florence, N.S. ters to repair main haulage rope; termin- 


ated September 18; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Coal miners, 1 19 19 {Commenced September 21; for transportation 
Bellevue, Alta. between office and bus garage; terminated 
September 21; negotiations; compromise 
(bus to return miners direct to office). 
Coal miners, 1 100 100 |Commenced September 23; for re-measure- 
Cambria, Alta. ment of five disputed places (payment for 
; impurities in coal seam); terminated Sep- 
tember 23; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Printing and Publishing— 
Pressmen and binders, 1 34 57 |Commenced September 11; for a 40 hour 
Montreal, P.Q. week; terminated September 12; negotia- 
tions and further reference to RWLB}; in 
favour of workers. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products- 
Furniture factory workers, t 80 130 |Commenced September 7; against employ- 
Owen Sound, Ont. ment of three non-union workers; termin- 
ated September 8; conciliation, provincial, 
and return of workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Bricklayers, 1 7 30 |Commenced September 13; for increased 
Cap de la Madeleine, P. Q. wages; terminated September 18; negotia- 


tions and return of workers pending refer- 
ence to RWLB; indefinite. 
a a 
* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual report. 


t In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


t RWLB—Regional War Labour Board. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazetre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the March, 1944, issue in the review of 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries.” The latter included a table sum- 
marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts since 1919 in the various coun- 
tries for which such figures are available. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the various 
countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning in 
July, 1944, was 67 and two were still in pro- 
gress from the previous month, making a 
total of 69 during the month, in which 19,900 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
63,000 working days was caused. 


Of the 67 work stoppages commencing in 
July, 15 arose out of demands for increased 
wages, 28 over other wage questions, three 
on questions as to working hours, four over 
questions respecting the employment of par- 
ticular classes or persons and 17 over questions 
respecting working arrangements. 


New Zealand 


The number of industrial disputes recorded 
for the three months ended March 31, 1944, 
was 55, involving 10,149 workers, with a time 
loss of 29,051 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for August, 1944, show 
485 strikes beginning in the month, in which 
190,000 workers were involved. The time loss 
for all disputes in progress during the month 
was 935,000 working days. Corresponding 
figures for July are 470 strikes, involving 
145,000 workers, with a time loss of 680,000 
working days. 


Training for Metallurigical Industries in Great Britain 


The Educational Supplement from the 
London Times of July 22 gives an account 
of an apprenticeship scheme for the metal- 
lurigical industries. The scheme, promoted 


by a Midland firm for its associated companies, ” 


came into effect in September, and has been 
devised to allow the apprentice to attain a 
high educational standard in addition to train- 
ing which will fit him to be a highly trained 
craftsman. 

The scheme is divided into two periods, 
totalling five years, and beginning when the 
apprentice is 16. The first period (three years) 
will be spent in giving a general knowledge 
of his craft, a working knowledge of the basic 
technical background and an introduction to 


the higher branches of the industry. This 
period will enable him to decide in which 
branch of the industry he wishes to specialize, 
and the remaining two years are to be devoted 
to such specialization. During the first period, 
two of the three annual terms are spent in 
the works department, while the third is spent 
at the technical college. After the first period, 
specialization may proceed along craft lines, 
or along technical or commercial lines. 

Under the scheme the apprentice is not 
required to pay a fee or a premium but he 
receives wages at rates agreed upon by the 
Employers’ Federation and trade unions. Fur- 
ther opportunities are available to apprentices 
showing special aptitude. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
possible because of limitation of space to in- 
clude all agreements received. The agreements 
are in most cases signed by representatives 
ef the employers and workers, but schedules 
of rates of wages, hours of labour and other 
conditions of employment drawn up and ver- 
bally agreed to by representatives of the em- 
ployers and workers are also included. 
Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreements Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


CoRNWALL, ONTARIO.—CourRTAULDS (CANADA) 
LIMITED AND UNITED TrExTILE WORKERS OF 
Canada, Loca No. 3 (Rayon Factory 
WorkKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 10, 
1944, to September 9, 1945, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the previous agreement which 
was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, Febru- 
ary, 1944, p. 195, with these exceptions: 

The maintenance of membership provision, 
formerly applying only to permanent male em- 
ployees, is to be extended to female employees 
and boy employees provided these two classes of 
employees vote in favour of such a clause. 

The cost-of-living bonus is not mentioned in 
this agreement. It is provided that hours of 
work, rates of wages and conditions of work 
as presently prevailing shall continue unless 
otherwise decided by mutual agreement. In 
the case of female employees or boys, the rate 
of pay for two shift workers shall be the de- 
partmental day rate plus 2 cents per hour. 
Subject to the approval of the National War 
Labour Board, specialists in the engineering 
department are to reecive 24 cents per hour 
additional. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


WInnrrec, ManiropA—CerRTAIN JOB PRINTING 
FIRMS AND THE INTERNATIONAL ‘Typo- 
GRAPHICAL UNIoN, Locau 191. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 2, 
1944, to January 31, 1945, and thereafter sub- 
ject to notice. All employees must be union 
members. If none available when more help 
required, others employed are to apply to join 
the union. 

Hours: 44 per week for day work; 42 for 


night work. Overtime is payable at time and” 


1944, to January 31, 1945, and thereafter sub- 


one-half for the first three hours and double 
time thereafter; double time for all work on 
holidays. 

Wages for job compositors, composing machine 
operators and proof readers: $39.60 per week 
(90 cents per hour) for day work, $43.60 per 
week ($1.04 per hour) for night work. 

Provision is made for regulation of and wage 
rates for apprentices and learners, and also for 
the settlement of disputes. 


Winnirec, Manirosa—CerrtaIn Jos PrintTIna 
FIRMS AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ Union Loca 
87. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 2, 
ject to notice. Only union members to be em- 
ployed, if available. Others hired must apply 
to join the union. 

Hours: 44 per week for day work; 42 for 
night work. Overtime is payable at time and 
one half for the first three hours and double 
time thereafter; work on Sundays and holidays, 
at double time. Weckly wage rates: journey- 
men pressmen $39.60; automatic, job, eylinder 
pressmen (machines not larger than 17 x 22 
sheet size) $34.75, offset pressmen $39.60 and 
$44, platen pressmen $28.60 and $34.75, assist- 
ant pressmen $28.60; night rates are $4 per 
week over the day rates. 

Provision is made for the regulation of 
apprentices and for the settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


HaMItton, ONTARIO.—INTERNATIONAL HARVES- 
TER Co. oF CaNnapA Ltp., Hamitton Har- 
VESTER WORKS AND UNITED STEEL WorkK- 
ERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 2868. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 9, 
1944, to August 31, 1945, and thereafter sub- 
ject to 30 days’ notice. This agreement is simi- 
lar to the one previously in effect and sum- 
marized in the Lasour GAzeTTE, August, 1943, 
p. 1130, with these exceptions: 

Some changes are made to prevent the break- 
ing in of an inexperienced employee on a group 
operation from lowering the earnings of the 
other members of the group operation. Changes 
are also made in seniority provisions and in 
grievance procedure. 


Construction 


Toronto, Ontario.—lToronto Buitpers’ Ex- 
CHANGE AND CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 
AND THE Woop, Wink AND Metau LATHERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, LocaL 97 


Agreement to be in effect from April 6, 1944, 
to March 31, 1945, and thereafter from year 
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to year, subject to notice. Only union mem- 
bers to be employed. 

Hours: 40 per week (a 5-day week). Over- 
time is payable at time and one half except 
when required to set hangers for pouring of 
concrete which is at straight time on Saturday 
morning and at time and one-half on Saturday 
afternoon; all other work on Saturdays and 
all work on Sundays and holidays, double time. 
Minimum wage rate for lathers: $1.17 per 

hour, On shift work the second and third shifts 
are paid time and one-seventh. Provision is 
made for the regulation of apprenticeship and 
for the settlement of disputes. 


Service: Public Administration 


Sypney, N.S.—Crry or SyDNEY AND THE 
Sypngey Civic Workers’ UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 18, 
1944, to February 18, 1945, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice, The city recog- 
hizes the union. A check-off of union dues from 
the pay of employees who authorize it is pro- 
vided for. 

Hours: 8 per day. Overtime is payable at 
time and one-half; double time for all work on 
Sundays and statutory holidays. Vacation: one 
week with pay to employees with at least one 
year’s service. 

Hourly wage rates including the 9 cents per 
hour cost-of-living bonus: labourers 59 cents, 
truck drivers 68 cents, water foreman 70% 
cents, water helpers 61 cents, painters 714 cents, 
carpenters 90 cents, carpenters’ helpers 754 
cents, timekeepers 714 cents, concrete construc- 
tion foreman 90 cents, subforemen 703 cents, 
gardener 73 cents, roller operator 854 cents, 
shed mechanic 874 cents, sewer maintenance 
764 cents, asphalt mixer and raker 75% cents. 
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Provision is made for seniority rights and 
for the settlement of disputes re suspensions, 
discharges, ete. 


Hamiuton, ONTArRI0O.—THE CORPORATION OF 
tue Crry oF HAMILTON AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL FIREFIGHTERS ASSOCIATION, No. 288. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1944, 
to December 31, 1944, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Hours: fire fighters work on the two platoon 
system, consisting of 10 hours of day work, 
followed by 14 hours off duty, and 14 hours of 
night work followed by 10 hours off duty. 
change of shifts to take place every week, shifts 
to be changed weekly by the day shift working 
294 hours and the night shift off duty for 24 
hours. Each fire fighter is entitled to one 
day off duty every week. Alarm operators to 
work 8 hour shifts, rotating weekly, with one 
day off per week. 

Annual salaries: district chiefs $2,350 plus 
$154 bonus; master mechanic, electrician and 
captains $2,250 plus $147 bonus; lheutenants 
and inspector $2,150 plus $171.20 bonus; assist- 
ant mechanics and assistant electricians $2,100 
plus $167.70 bonus; _ fire fighters—first class 
$2,000 plus $160.70 bonus, second class $1,762 
plus $144.04 bonus, third class $1,657 plus 
$136.69 bonus; alarm operators $1,400 plus 
$163.20 bonus. Third class fire fighters to ad- 
vance to second class after one year’s service, 
second class to first class after two years’ 
service. 

Vacation: three weeks vacation each year with 
pay. Uniforms are supplied by the city. Sick 
leave: 15 days with pay and 15 days with 
half pay each year, this to be cumulative for 
5-year periods. Provision is made for seniority 
rights and for the settlement of disputes. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 

provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship and certain other conditions made bind- 
ing throughout the province or within a cer- 
tain district on all employers and employees 
in the trade or industry covered by the 
agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in 
Council may be passed granting the applica- 
tion, with or without changes as considered 
advisable by the Minister. The Order in 
Council may be amended or revoked in the 
same manner. Each agreement is adminis- 
tered and enforced by a joint committee of 
the parties. Further information concerning 


this legislation is given in the Lasour GazerTe, 
January, 1943, page 86. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GazeTre monthly since 
June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the act include 
the extension of three new agreements, which 
are summarized below. A request for the 
amendment of the agreement for the bakery 
industry at Granby was published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, September 9, and a 
request for a new agreement for the em- 
broidery industry at Montreal was published 
September 30. A request for the amend- 
ment of the building trades agreement at 
St. Jerome was gazetted September 16, and 
for the amendment of the building trades 
agreement at St. Hyacinthe, September 23. A 
request for amendment of the building trades 


agreement at Montreal was gazetted Sep- 


tember 30. A request for a new agreement 


for garages and service stations at Sherbrooke 


~ 


a 
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was published September 16. A request for 
amendment of agreement for municipal em- 
ployees at Joliette was gazetted September 9. 

In addition, Orders in Council were pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette during 
July approving or amending the constitution 
and by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment were 
published during September. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


CAN AND Metan UTEeNsm MANUFACTURING, 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated September 28, 
and gazetted September 30, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between the 
American Can Company of Montreal and the 
Canco Social Committee and the Continental 
Can Makers Association of Montreal. 

The agreement covers the establishments of 
these companies and those engaged in similar 
operations, throughout the province. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from September 30, 1944, 
to September 29, 1945. 

Hours: 48 per week. Overtime is payable 
at time and one-quarter for general and 
specialized employees, at time and one-half for 
mechanical employees and stationary engine- 
men and firemen. No- overtime premiums for 
supplementary, office or salaried employees. 
Double time for work on holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for general em- 
ployees: boys of 16 years of age 22 cents, 
of 17 years 25 cents, of 18 years 27 cents, of 
19 years 30 cents, of 20 years 323 cents, on 
reaching 21 years 35 cents per hour to be 
increased by 24 cents per hour each six months 
until he reaches his classification rate; female 
employees 25 cents per hour for beginners, 
274 cents after six months and 30 cents after 
one year; janitors, etc. 35 to 374 cents; pro- 
duction operators, 
including hand solderers, 373 to 40 cents; can 
pilers, packers and checkers 373 to 40 cents; 
routine dippers and sprayers, building main- 
tenance labourers and millwright helpers 40 
cents; operators and setters who set machines 
or tools and operate same 40 to 423 cents, 
electric truck drivers 424 cents. Minimum 
hourly rates for specialized employees: machine 
and tool setters and lithograph press feeders, 
from 4234 cents to 45 cents after first six 
months and 474 cents after one year; main- 
tenance men on machines who watch, adjust 
and repair same from 45 cents to 474 cents 
after six months to 50 cents at the end of 
one year; picklers, skilled in all phases of 
this trade, galvanizer and tinner helpers 45 
cents; galvanizers and tinners principal at- 
tendants 55 to 60 cents; building and main- 
tenance men 55 cents; painters and sprayers 
50 to 55 cents; acetylene welders and electric 
welders 574 cents, deep draw press operators, 
473 to 50 cents. Minimum hourly wage rates 
for mechanical employees: millwrights 61 to 
66 cents; journeymen machinists, including 
tool-makers, die-makers and general machin- 
ists 774 cents to 80 cents; journeymen litho- 
graphers, including lithograph pressmen, photo 
compositors, transfermen and etchers 874 cents 
to 923 cents; apprentice machinists begin at 
25 cents with increase of 5 cents per hour for 
each six month period until receiving journey- 
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men’s wages; apprentice lithographers begin- 
ning at 45 cents also receive an increase of 
5 cents for each six months period until receiving 
journeymen’s rates. Minimum hourly wage 
rates for supplementary employees: watchmen 
from 30 to 35 cents; motor truck drivers and 
field service men 45 cents. Minimum weekly 
salaries for office employees $10 for office boys 
and messengers, $12.50 for other employees. 
For stationary enginemen and firemen, the 
province is divided into three zones: Zone I, 
Montreal, Longueuil, St. Lambert, Laprairie, 
Laval des Rapides and municipalities entirely 
or partly situated on the Island of Montreal; 
Zone II, Chicoutimi, Granby, Hull, Joliette, 
Levis, Quebec, Shawinigan Falls, Sherbrooke, 
Sorel, St. Hyacinthe, St. John, Thetford Mines, 
Three Rivers, Salaberry de Valleyfield, Iber- 
ville and Quebec West; Zone III, the rest of 
the province. Minimum wage rates: chief en- 
ginemen, first class $51 per week in all zones; 
second elass $42 in Zone I, $40 in Zone II, and 
$38 in Zone III; third class $36 in Zone I, 
$34 in Zone II and $32 in Zone III: enginemen 
working as second class enginemen 66 cents 
per hour in Zone I, 63 cents in Zone II and 
60 cents in Zone III; third class enginemen 
55 cents in Zone I, 53 cents in Zone II and 
50 cents in Zone III; fourth class 50 cents in 
Zone I, 48 cents in Zone II and 45 cents in 
Zone III; firemen (stokers) 40 cents in Zone I, 
38 cents in Zone II and 35 cents in Zone III. 


Trade 
RETAIL STORES, WINDSOR 


An Order in Council, dated September 21 
and gazetted September 30, makes obligatory 
the terms of an agreement between various 
retail stores, in Windsor and L’Association des 
Employés de Magasin de Windsor. Agreement 
to be in effect from September 30, 1944 to 
September 29, 1945 and year to year thereafter, 
subject to notice. This decree applies to the 
town of Windsor and all territory within a 
radius of three miles. 

Hours: in industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments a 52shour week. There are 14 holi- 
days observed during the year and employees 
are paid for these. ; 

Minimum weekly wage rates—in small ware 
shops, drapery and fancy goods stores, hard- 
ware stores, department stores and ready made © 
shops: for 25 per cent of employees $15 per 
week, 25 per cent $12, 25 per cent $10, 25 per 
cent $8; in all other establishments 25 per cent 
$20, 25 per cent $15, 25 per cent $12.50, 25 per 
cent $10. Apprentices’ wages are 25 per cent _ 
lower than these but after six months they 
receive the wage rates to which they are 
assigned. : 

Vacation: employees with one year’s service 
to have one week’s vacation with pay. 


Service: Business and Personal 
BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated September 1, 
and gazetted September 9, makes obligatory 
the terms of an agreement between “Le Syndi- 
cat catholique des Maitres-Barbiers et Coiffeurs 
de Québec inc.”, and “L’Union catholique des 
Compagnons Barbiers de Québec, inc.” 

Agreement to be in effect from September 9, 
1944 to September 1, 1945 and year to year 
thereafter, subject to notice. The territorial 
jurisdiction is divided into Zone I, the city 
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of Quebec, Quebec West, Saint-Colomb de 
Sillery, Sainte-Foye, Petite Riviere, Charles- 
bourg and Giffard; Zone II, city of Levis, and 
a radius of 25 miles from its limits, and terri- 
tory within a radius of 25 miles from limits of 
Quebec City excepting municipalities included 
in Zone I; Zone III is the city of Thetford 
Mines and radius of ten miles from its limits, 
Zone IV city of Riviére-du-Loup and the terri- 
tory included in a radius of four miles; Zone V 
the town of Montmagny and within a radius 
of four miles. 

Overtime is payable at regular rates. Vaca- 
tion: one week with pay to employees with one 
year’s service. 

Barbers 


Minimum wage rates for barbers (regular 
employees): $20 per week in zones I and III 
plus 50 per cent of receipts exceeding $29; 
$17 in zone II plus 50 per cent of receipts 
exceeding $26; $12 in zone IV plus 50 per cent 
of receipts exceeding $22; $14 in zone V plus 
50 per cent of receipts exceeding $23; occa- 
sional hands to receive $4 per day in zones I 
and III and $3 in zones II, IV and V except- 
ing Saturdays and the eves of holidays when 
they receive $4. 


Hours: Zones I and III 544 hour week; 
zone II 62 hour week; zone IV, 59 hour week; 
zone V a 63 hour week. 


Hairdressers 


Hours: a 48 hour week. 


Wages for male hairdressers: zones I and 
III $20 per week plus 20 per cent of receipts 
of his work exceeding $30; $17 in zone II plus 
20 per cent of receipts of his work exceeding 
$27; $12 in zone IV plus 50 per cent of receipts 
of his work exceeding $22; $14 in zone V plus 
20 per cent of receipts of his work exceeding 
$24. Wages for female hairdressers $12 in 
all zones but zone IV where she receives $10 
plus 10 per cent of receipts of her work ex- 
ceeding $20; occasional hands (female) 30 cents 
per hour and 10 per cent of receipts of their 
work exceeding twice the amount of wages 
earned. 

Vacation: six days with pay after one year’s 
continuous service. 

For both barbers and hairdressers, a sche- 
dule of minimum rates to be charged for ser- 
vices is included, and apprentice regulations 
are set forth. 


Protection from Dust, Fumes and Gases 


MEET EAS Plant Manpower through 
the Control of Air Contaminants” is 
the title of Special Bulletin No. 14 of the 
Division of Labor Standards of the US. De- 
partment of Labor. There are three articles: 
Finding and Appraising the Hazards, Keeping 
the Air Harmless, and Protecting Workers 
against Temporary and Emergency Exposures. 

Since the most common means of absorp- 
tion is through respiration, the primary objec- 
tive is to locate the source of contamination 
and install as near to it as possible a mechani- 
eal exhaust device to remove dust, fumes or 
gases as the case may be. Safe limits of con- 
centration of some 40 gases or vapours are set 
out in the bulletin. In parts per million, the 
limit considered safe for benzene is 100; for 
carbon bisulphide 20; carbon monoxide 100 or, 
for one hour or less, 400; Hydrochloric acid 
10; hydrogen cyanide 20; hydrogen sulphide 
20; nitrogen oxides 10; and toluene 200. For 
lead -15 milligrams per cubic meter is the 
maximum concentration permissible, for man- 
ganese 6 milligrams, and for mercury °l 
milligram. 

As regards dust, it is suggested “that dusts 
with less than 10 per cent free silica should 
not exceed concentrations of 100 million par- 
ticles per cubic foot while less than 10 million 
is advisable if the free-silica content exceeds 
10 per cent.” 

The second article describes an _ efficient 
exhaust system. The four major parts are 


discussed in detail: exhaust hoods or en- 
closures at the several points of release of the 
contaminating substance, exhaust piping con- 
necting the hoods into the system with a 
single discharge point, the exhaust fan or other 
air-flow producing equipment, and the air- 
cleaning equipment and final discharge stack. 

Both in the case of workers normally work- 
ing under conditions which expose them con- 
tinually or repeatedly to small doses of 
harmful substances and of those who are 
actually, or who may be, exposed for a limited 
time to a high concentration of such sub- 
stances, measures are necessary to obviate the 
danger. Indeed, it has become increasingly 
apparent that more serious results may follow 
neglect in the first case than in the second 
where the actual or potential danger as well 
as the consequences are more obvious. 

Where there is either discomfort or a 
chronic type of infection or poisoning after 
repeated exposure of several hours daily, 
workers should be given adequate personal 
protection, if ventilation fails to render 
atmospheric conditions harmless. The impor- 
tance of proper respiratory equipment for 
workers of the first class is emphasized by the 
writer. A detailed description of effective 
masks and respirators for different classes of 
work, their proper care, cleaning and storage 
is given as well as means of inducing workmen 
to wear them. 


ee <_ = | 
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Canadian Vocational Training 


oo Vocational Training provides 
the following types of training:— 


(1) Pre-employment classes in vocational 
schools for men and women about to enter 
war industry; 

(2) Part-time classes, principally for the 
upgrading of persons already employed; 

(3) Training plant schools; 

(4) Special classes for 
supervisors; 

(5) Training of enlisted men as tradesmen 
for the Army, Navy and R.C.AF.; 

(6). Rehabilitation training for persons dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces in the present 
war and referred for training by the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health; 

(7) Assistance to certain categories of 
university students whose services are needed 
in connection with the war effort. 


foremen and 


Canadian Vocational Training is carried 
on under agreements made by the Dominion 
Government with each province. The admin- 
istration is decentralized with a Regional 
Director in each province. Training is given 
in technical schools, special training centres 
and in industrial plants. The provinces and 
municipalities supply the shop facilities of 
the technical schools to the Program’ free 
of charge. Provincial Governments also pay 
certain administrative costs and share with 
the Dominion in the cost of machinery and 
equipment purchases. All other costs are 
paid by the Dominion with funds from the 
War Appropriation. 

From its inception up to August 31, 1944, 
the gross enrolment under Canadian Voca- 
tional Training has been as follows:— 


‘raining Tor industry -. 2. ce cl3 232,595 
Army—Tradesmen,.osiv. eegeeey i «43,718 
Navy Trdesmen| ooo ten 8,390 
Ae. Pradesmen: <5 54552) 65,138 
Rehabilitation (discharged per- 
sons from the forces)......... 4,300 
SUN VOCIT ES Neha Aete RO, SEGUE ie el el 5,373 
1) uments ane oleh tahiity, saleby ce 359,514 


On August 31, the total enrolment in all 

types of projects showed a still further 
decline to 4,895. The full-time pre-employ- 
ment classes for war industries have practi- 
cally ceased in all provinces except Ontario 
and Quebec where a few classes are still oper- 
ating. During the month, approval was given 
to the opening of six new plant schools and 
several others that had been temporarily 
closed were re-opened to train additional 
groups of employees. 
_ The end of August marked the termina- 
tion of the training of tradesmen and. pre- 
aircrew personnel for the R.C.A.F. The first 
of these classes were started in June of 1939 
and have been in operation continuously since 
that time. The enrolment in the classes for 
Navy and Army ‘tradesmen showed a small 
decrease during the month. 


Rehabilitation Training of Ex-service Personnel 


The enrolment here showed a smal! increase 
and it is expected that this increase will be 
much more marked in the coming months. 
The second group of two classes to train 
instructors for rehabilitation classes that have 
been in operation at Calgary and Hamilton, 
finished. No new classes of this nature are 
contemplated, at least for the time being. 
Additional field representatives have been 
appointed in various provinces to carry on 
the work of locating opportunities for train- 
ing on the job in industry and to supervise 
and inspect the training that is being given 
to those already placed in this way. Country- 
wide arrangements have been made with half 
a dozen national and international organiza- 
tions to provide correspondence courses that 
have been approved by the Department of 
Pensions and National Health for discharged 
persons. A substantial percentage of those 
undergoing vocational rehabilitation training 
at the present time, particularly among the 
women, are enrolled in private business 
colleges in various types of commercial 
courses. 
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CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


TABLE 1—INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, WITH 
TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1944 TO AUGUST 31, 1944 


(Subject to Revision) 







NUMBERS IN TRAINING 




























sae From From 
April 1/44 | At First Enrolled April 1/44 
to of August | in August to 
Aug. 31/44 Aug. 31/44 





uf | 


DOMINION SUMMARY 























































Pre-employment Classes {Men)............2e+8 1,828 eA 
OMEN seagacccsrecs 827 547 
Part-time Classes (1) Men. 50. <li de en ta AOSD: | sy geet ql PS eee ised Dales ge Seem Sill x eemrerte se tarSioecametete:« 
Womens Wott trtide ioe EGOS | an eee Helden | acoce areabss-cltapetsy ili SEP eter eerepe cist] fo oaths aleistoicke | erate: stuik open sbe’ 
Po talerid 62581 sin Oe 3,919 | 1,758 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Pre-employment Classes {Men...............-- 37 22 
IW OMONAh sia a Fink's. 70: | SER 66 Se eee Due a Gdelemcs. + capil iees stete ree 
Part-time Classes (4) (Won Bis RRNA ate Shahla SISO asic) atatedan gto ME CAS |. oso, b eg MG UMAR o clei MEE o eevee htots | She. glatal she. acabe nil sheber a ckatle ne eresti] «| alltz so tssetzetatiens:« 
Womens setrcesiyowses cisllic « cvnsestereie7 we | « « S acoltcbemebs cilia dlorete take arsimeete: [ieeacaket anes cechche Oi (tie) banat btantreen] | foietauens eraraniias 
Potala ee gee Se sane = 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Pre-employment Classes {Men..........-++++-- Abe} 9 Mae Ba bee 
OVO sc sic cieisseeiss ie |) TF) | Wddy ls 010 eyu eieiert! 0.00 Hien a6 e\cusipie'e) a) s']\o) 6 eho 8,5 (61018 ee 
Part-time Classes (1) EEE ts ite tare seein Uplrtate: ohsincetetst ores ilttenatehetancl sl MUL Aaa eter nter ats cou: MEM Ta lavs sr ctoieie | eraieieicloieiarsiel ssl] erelaue eheversrofslers 
WOMEN. 5 ste + eiesey dines Sed ores wingers ae Pel. es ehepspthen suk ello, Simgakas « poerae bonit OMS) AN. catetale enema as ORGS « hat rate | ae Kober meat chotekene 
GIT ha Mea re ety a eA Pee 7A ar Pilea SIE aoe 8 
QUEBEC 
Pre-employment Classes er DRG RoE ieae oo shee 
’ CID CR i52e waist swigse he CRT) POU. ccierercieic.cc:0/ofl ope HO). | syaiaiece sieve) me. 
Part-time Classes (1) Meter ho eecate ns wlacsertus | ckins ome | edema Se. STEEL BIS ie Regie |e cece 2 ores 
WOON Bemis steed vests [ois . Pate, s Sele es |. ccovelens phere Dic Al AE le logaaielspeballlane «, opueceige @ayell to tystarh ty) a «Grail »:~ Mera atetele 
Mcp ey & errs mince tals s'atstens svels’s: « 
: ONTARIO 
Pre-employment Classes {/Men............-+--- 
Ba OINCH as apace eis te 
Part-time Classes (1) MON leon < Seen nce vow, leo TODS, | Le RUT weep Ege. (SI EU. ub ea a. ans 
Woment -feot abet. | ~cdaemalooh)| | (paar D7emirmenyeer st. |. RIAL 5 tard. is Wane lledereedsrarsnel ete ka hsueteyatae sicher te 
Motel eras cee. coh aesisaiieiamtere ests 
MANITOBA 
Pre-employment. Classes Mea Mite aed ASOT | PU Bore ee aie habeis ge same ofase 
PIN OD aig oso ane ape see oie. s | hms ae terest le oid oles aie sete SHUG @ eheieie Wid oasokall «0 Iplonpueve. co glonel}iatveyeie oi ehola' se] steie' Scexele/e lapels 
Part-time Classes (1) PvE Wale cong Aika t: Sate Wa ecm nara 1s Ma ep rae oa AS Mp ARE OR ME OTS Bd 
WVOTIVODE, Pete Bon be leis olf ott) ahora aoe || + oc eee Sa [tae odes rat shail Grtress/s'ouci ee eleyei|icronanetest’s Siekeie'~ fio) Pepareseiet seu eiers 
GGA eh Oe EE er eT WZ RE) fiat: OOO ae cA i hin Pee ene 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Pre-employment Classes)){Meni oc .ccccec cece ef 8 BS] Joc wee cece 


Menh ants. cleans f 


. Part-time Classes (1) 








Totalak .ReseLee Peele sie ook 
ALBERTA 
Pre-employment Classes {Men..........-+-+46. 
OMIeTe deceit a beh ee 20 ie ue vce crcpciae es gid SLO. Mes veferetme 6 miele rcs 
Part-time Classes (1) IN FeO yn rk i aig RN eae a dd Maram 0 odd a te ela dito Ba coxd ay 9 Beal hers ot 5 tain ba 
Niione a Levine sty Seat a RC ge Pe 5 a ee PR oN aS I ee oiiaic| ROO CSUIIC oa (Gon Coen nuclic menos tee 
Ota SLES cs <fatdin cc MPa Petr ehs oe, Setar 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Pre-employment Classes {Men.............-.-- 
WOT Oreetetete ttc ee Ne var i 
Part-time Classes (1) ier eee ee ea eee DBT. | PARP | ieee eee SSE ee ete tee ccc natetemrces 
WGINEN i ccs cre accnscelle, >) WO)’ | . aygecee etapa A ogee eis cee tevatar ete etal alt aif iutite Mespcreesen eat! aso) a/ fotel siete 
OUR. derccncle ee theca win cet eae 


(1) Trainees in Part-time Classes consist largely of employed persons who are being given training at the request of employers 
in war production, who wish to up-grade their employees. 
ea oT Includes those graduates, who, though actually placed prior to August 31, 1944, were not so reported until after August 
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CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
TABLE 2—TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1944, WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1944 


(Subject to Revision) 
Ce Re ee ae aE 









































NuMBER IN TRAINING CoMPLETED TRAINING 
—_ From From 
April 1/44 | At First Enrolled At End April 1/44 In 
to of August | in August | of August to August 
Aug. 31/44 Aug. 31/44 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
RGA cE laspea eee ccd ee Uae ke Nretalete 5,343 TSO) RP sisal 13 4,889 138 
Army, Classes sede, So es Lileks 5,774 1,943 563. 1, 820 3,638 649 
Navy Classes...) 18... uk eee the sch one 1,634 611 131 528 1,040 214 
PLotall..) OR. c. ocd ee cde eee 12,751 2,713 694 2,361 9,567 1,001 
NOVA SCOTIA 

eg ee tak CEI: Epenta ere Saree: Ste RN enen |, Chances | ee. | | enna aT PP ey ona es ciciracknara a a 
Army, Classes. (Aiea es. pei ee iss calcalatonee: 260 85 52 88 162 48 
IN BVAVHOIARRES ¢ caliniva ciaciclelaet oot oer aierctotart dete «con - oo ZOE cee cakes 25 6 1 
otalsssdocandtce sehen bhans ee ots 293 111 52 113 168 49 

NEW BRUNSWICK 
RECHART y ClNBSea eee Re Eee renner 2 far | sama eats aI | He RHR RRA || once rat ne curr 156 rms sor ears 
MATING AC LAS REM 3.5 pices aren ocho srolorurerstbvorstatotor es, Seeks 588 235 igs 228 336 71 
ES py We” ee aie ene See (Se i ne es Cee ane ee a8 ee } ee 
otal srsecitss st tad bho ona, 755 230 71 228 492 71 

QUEBEC 
[iin 60 AY BE ee rr hee Se. ee BD a | eat SAR ek As 8 At nS, RR Soar se eee 
2245-5 OL. HAD SaMRRR cUmeaSiNE MmmanMmaR IC Fc: 526 227 38 LG 314 72 
Nia @ lasses 5.5 .<cish cord orcsais ocsteortrocionver ac tak «aes 97 18 12 16 30 14 
AGEN CHIMES: Fey cee eas “RC pe cscs Oe tan 984 245 50 193 676 86 
OGNTARIO 
Sus Coal wy yey Sen eee anaemraniepaneny WAND BNMgeT Ra te 2,448 ATA coe 13 2,246 93 
EDI Y | OLE BOM 5.0 oi vocssd cael sire icra tie ne ee, 2,047 643 155 606 1,379 180 
INDY YC lsseeS tere ee ee eee 1,420 561 119 481 928 199 
AECL ACLU AGDs Rens RSE Lea On UR Om, SRR 5,915 1,318 274 1,100 45553 472 
MANITOBA 

RAGA HAC lasses a. da Scd dt aeide le eve ees TiS Dl eget Sane rs (8 Ah te | A 2 A'TS> |e viave keane 
TITY @lRSSed nner at re ek 203 25 26 26 175 25 
a ho) re ea a. een eo! ae ee eee ee ee eens Moree co coe. Seemren rye h 
Wotalicsds asses cer eee 757 25 26 26 648 25 

SASKATCHEWAN 
R.C.A.F. Classes..... peed eRagd 55 Ree e ERE 582 JAG SAR RRS SOAS | Rh 558 22 
Agmiy Classesecau tc ccds cc 25 £2200 eee ee 663 264 80 310 353 34 
SRNL) 2 Bc Sein Rimmer tiene? AINkger an reper. Sane CoN ERR Metia o 2 Ee DRIER % | « SENenanneR 2) aed’ S | EOMOeMia: a CUMIN cx (0), 
otal Re are eee eee ee 1, 245 286 80 310 911 56 

ALBERTA ‘ 
R.CsA. PF. Classes, 2. )ecciceciecdesss iP. OR e DOT's ebay [ioe ews wrawd ie oo Eo aatee os AGL. |eeecpata aetna 
Army ‘Classes 220hop chsh dba cS .G eee oleic 529 194 52 140 302 106 
Navy Classes coco sds 5258 004 eset wt ee ees Sot heabrwe eke taertdstedalec te ts otews Son |xte cect 
ie): Oe Co eee eo) Cee el Se 1,091 194 52 140 858 106 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

RGA. By Classesive sd 1c55 ides es Wee ones abies 724 7.354 (Sete Ad, S| GERMS a 653 23 
Army Classes osc honhs S225 55 oo ck eee bb eee’ 958 270 89 245 587 113 
Navy Classes................... Sy 4 I AA a 29 Ui Le Sic aE AR 6 PA bad Wye wi oe 
LOI ee te APL iy asec 7s 299 89 251 1,261 136 
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TABLE 3—TRAINING IN INDUSTRY DURING MONTH OF AUGUST, 1944, WITH TOTALS FROM 
APRIL 1, 1944, TO AUGUST 31, 1944 
% (Subject to Revision) 














TRANSFERRED TO 
PRODUCTION BEFORB 
TRAINING COMPLETED 


CoMPLETED 





NUMBERS IN TRAINING 











om 
April 1/44 In 
to ugus 
Aug. 31/44 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
Plant Schools..........+ee+- Mudie cowie 
40 4 
Part-time Classes......+---: Jol Degen inion 
Totals: coset idle cere 50 4 
baddies Peer OG Ie Repti eae 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Plant Schools.......-csccees BO cals etic 
Part-time Classes.......0++: Shibiisheiertersiare 
Total! Ve ee eee | MEG SSP AR Zl econ cerente 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Plant Schoola Shh. ...sbafMen, WIT Eppa cess low eb hitb ono saree trues emp Rs | ooreenernepiymaten poe 
Part-time. Classes PP ie MIDS CCRT ets Cia ae ca Cs al tall ade iil jh ciowli vcs Mae a ay et = P= 
TSE). «cx oes ok LE eb seeneed ce ch Beeb en eben] FE Lae. [asennad tts) es Somenes 
QUEBEC 
Plant Schools..........se00: Sin| ovelioachiorsoke 
Pavedinie Claes LE Meta SS | BR pe) a ee | ee 
TO cls Vo ee ee S.h0;-) ccewek 
) ERA oh? nba ha PGT Foren x ae ame Pend dk: is & MAES Las SEER ULES: Sh bbe lle» cee ane 
ONTARIO 
Plant Sclocin ee Man erie eeC Tb Set: fb pee de Apter d) ca eka) ue oneee cae Bpeestnnt Fy 
Boreas ClameA isk Te ene ere Tt. TPL. bene hieafaebr ican ree hea gipreresiee ny oe ae eee 
Totalicocrixs ros eelek saab 6 4 
pI Th dae Te RR Ut a a a le a cat og 
MANITOBA 
Plant Schools GS Ne os be ORR CUBS SNE SF h te sere tls ae Re Reeds SRS er ee ee BITES? eee se @oeseecetoeceeoe® i8 eleececeeceevere 
Part-time Classes....c.ssee- peas | a We es 58 Uidele| WA ete hdd ob) pene a EF per: 
Totaler- kee ASE) ieercheretelee 
ALBERTA 
Plant Schools ccccsk eee HON Ne ey eo as Larabee otarteale allalete:ototeis epotel{ioveter ore coleuctarell eveievaje Yeas ueancel eselele-ebsis:-a\el asueimletelotwials 
MT ss Serene 
PELE ClAGOG | ois cis a. cie re HGH a eters osc sak btee «soc cot dies douscohuimachs sone ce see wanent aces’ ‘ i al rata 
Total aie ialete arose RIG Meialaiae cet ML AAT bees ORE ke oie eb ee Ae Ue NOU nieve ecemmatets = 16 lee 
BBITISH COLUMBIA 
Plant Schoolscscs.ccsccsce ccf MOM Py oe ce heb ioc eculec cp cblte cals weno sie sls cee secs riellins nels ciccae|¢ om oaentme hes «Mice sae 
Co a Pe ee tee | ae be ae en) eee ee 


eeeceerecertoorrereseostooeoereere 


ena ha beckrb iene eceicsubrasen sexe pens eAliesioied pueend seve lteansuedanene 4019 :a fe ae 616) 8) 80) of 0,67 e 6, 0 /6)0,' 001s 80 a8 OC \ere: Bik SUR Rese C'S: 918)S, 


tienen | ecient | nina | | ES | SS |e fee SSD 


eoeceroereetoeseoesseoeetecesoreeres 
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CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
TABLE 4—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 


FROM APRIL 1, 1944 TO AUGUST 31, 1944 


(Subject to Revision) 
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DOMINION SUMMARY 








In Schools............. BHO HOSEL ne 
Women 
ANVINGUSUEY sos c heck sss cic tiaese (Won 
Women 
LOCAL cis 3 tok g:ncds om cece See ae 
NOVA SCOTIA 
En SCHOO «ccs cote es bec ee cetieioses Men 
Women 
ME EROS GEV «o/c foo. a0is:s ejessiece, 0 o'e.ce1s eee Men 
Women 
Total jmiscke va is cron v che ta ate te 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
BI DCHOOS cca sirens is ciersiele sence tsiee ors. Men 
Women 
Pa industry ooece cscs saisitectes orereteln eee Men 
Women 
Total sc. 5ch i tettdenedelee See coe ee 
QUEBEC 
VS CHOOIE ce: as oes ccceisais ce Geise's a5 ciaie 6 Men 
Women 
Anus try oiscac s:ciis wine widewaalewa uate Men 
Women 
Total sc3 cont 6 tvs Menace cao 
ONTARIO 
In SCHOO etic Sec eees scons ec cine Men 
Women 
MnplMGUSLEY 2017 de csc ciarewic coe tes phe Men 
Women 
Total 223 ..222 te PS NSE SO teas: Se 
MANITOBA 
Bn SChOolawey . Ws ccichart coro aieburasss Men 
Women 
aiitidustryss.. f25. Watts tics fae Men 
Women 
LOLA ce hee aes here mee te Te 
SASKATCHEWAN 
WN BCROOIG oye. ote sic ceineeis,coar Men 
Women 
AMSG en fo oad ooh © creieetesers cise 3 Men..... 
Women 
TOUR ic eet ase ae ase 
ALBERTA 
Pn NOhOOIS det. heaton ad ccinss sanee Men 
Women 
En InGtiste yh Sei dncblocietle Sed seul. Men 
Women 
Totabss sree ce. ee ee 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
In Schoole. 3 299606. HSER. HS. Men 
Women 
Fpttind tity tec sO. Sos das cantons eraas Men 
Women 
PP OtALETe ee 3. RI 


NuMBERS IN TRAINING 





From 27a wee, 
ments At First Enrolled At End 


Aug. 31/44 


of August 


in August 


of August 


PLacep In EmrPioryMene? 


From 
April 1/44 () In 


| re fa | | 


ce | ee | | | | 


re | ce | | fa | eS 


eer eeevoeerrs FFs oeesesesseisoseseseseersioeceoeesorereiseeseeseeeeeesisoscrevesseeoen 


coe eereosooe ste F2eoeeresestoseeereeeseetoseseeeeeseriseseneeeseoeseisecseerereen9 


mee | | | | |] 


eS | | | | | 


eeeseeeeeeos 


eee eeeeseseo FFF HF FEeFeesi sores oesereoleoseeeeeseeoseseseeeoeoseseeetiseoeseseeeene 


—_ | | | [| 


eoeeseesseose 


af ff fe 


ee | a | Sj | — - | SS 


— | ee | | | | 


— | | | | — | 


eres ese ee rae 


i ff fl | ee 


——— | | | | | 


ee ee ee Oe ee se oo 


———— | | ST | SS 


eee eeseeeees 


—$—_—$————— | | | SS 


— 
— ee | | | 


oe 


to August 
Aug. 31/44 

405 40 
64 13 
78 30 
Mie courte velour cote 
549 83 
12 3 
12 3 
7 4 
pt ai aoa gi ONS 

8 4 
81 9 
ll 3 
19 13 
111 25 
81 8 
12) Luce castes 
25 +10 
Qi ae yee 
120 18 
51 3 
11 4 
i Re 5. 
70 7 
51 3 
13 2 
7 3 
71 8 
101 5 
9 2 
11 4 
121 il 
21 5 
8 2 
rie see ee 3 
36 7 





(t) Includes graduates from previous month's classes who were not reported placed until after August 1, 1944. 


Activities of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Statistical Analysis of Insurance Operations During August—Survey of 
Employment Situation for September 


7 RING August, the number of applications 

for Unemployment Insurance benefit in 
Canada, 3241, was almost identical with the 
number recorded in June and July. 3,226 and 
3,106 respectively. Although the number of 
applicants each month is not. large, the figures 
for 1944 continue substantially higher than 
those for the corresponding months of 1948. 
For example, during August of last year a 
total of 1,370 applications was filed. 


A slight increase is recorded in the num- 
ber of persons who signed the live unemploy- 
ment register during the last six working days 
of August (5,408) compared with July when 
4488 persons signed. All persons who are 
reporting unemployed days in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act must sign the 
live unemployment register once a week. 


A total of 4,746 persons received one or 
more benefit payments during August, com- 
pared with 4,753 during July and 1,104 during 
August last year. These 4,746 persons were 
paid a total of $108,688 for 57,547 unemployed 
days in August as against $135,256 for 71,035 
days paid the 4,753 persons in July and $28,393 
for 16,467 days paid the 1,104 persons last 
August. 


The average number of days paid per bene- 
ficiary was then, 12:1 days in August, 14-9 
days in July and 14-9 days in August, 1943. 
The average amount of benefit paid per bene- 
ficiary was $22.90 during August, $28.46 during 
July and $25.72 during August last year. The 
average amount paid per compensated day of 
unemployment was $1.89 in August, $1.90 in 
July and $1.72 in August, 1943. 


Tables 1 to 8 present the latest available 
data with respect to the operations of the 
insurance branch of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. 


TABLE 1. REGISTRATIONS AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1944 


Region Employers Insured 

Registered Persons 
(Live File) Registered 
MT APG TMCS oc se ecdiee nd o-vee dy 195,146 
(iuebets. tk. as? dv (88845 835,883 
CNTR T1O usb de sicnneo 4 cal o kw 1,096,782 
rseiric. be fy ws deem ee orp 367,449 
Pacihes 13,091 251,500 
Total for Canada. .. 138,728 2,746,760 


Taste 2—Number of Persons Filing Claims 
for Unemployment Insurance Benefit in Local 
Offices, February, 1942, to August, 1944. 


Pebrpary,.: 1942 28 oe. aes pei 663 
Mareh,,,.1942... See ia were 4,124 
Apri ba Oa Bee, aed an MEGS Sw wails 2,925 
May.) 1942 ats. S2h 4c sas. We oe oe 2,799 
J uney 1LOSD A eves dere cnereetsa wes 4,629 
DULY | Pores. 2h WO hes as Bee eee 2,668 
A neusts: 1942. enacgurevresere ye he 1,855 
September. 19420 Tre cue 1,118 
Oatower, S42 Ute eae ewe te ss 1,058 
November D428 4 ivge ati ona ene 1,748 
December?1942 sy 55:05 vet aeiees 3)337 
OMMATY, « LUGO cocks cures este Sons 4,637 
Febrnary, 1043.00 6 awe’ vo. tele 4,822 
Dard Losses par 5,046 
AOTiG Lesage see tea eee apie 3,953 
May JI Oakes ictus she cane ays 2077 
tier LOSER Ges trektwowns carn’ pero. 
WMI Toe tao. Pls pe ea wees 1,087 
Pea aie ES ey ee eee eee 1,370 
September; 1O43opweraveewewss 1,013 
October, Seo . atest cree tt «ns 1,475 
Noveka bet, OLS on jnicmatevererenpienn es 2,896 
Deéecemb orl 4s oa dare vornecre owes 6.562 
Arch ta byw tog | een, er aries per tand 14,751 
February, | 1O4be 7. J. < Sbe 4s uke 12,284 
Marche4944..e0%0 cere err 10,667 
Mpril, “1944... tam os rome eae 6,463 
DL Fgh LE raha dennecdsntysejecrand tration 4,654 
ob CF FU SA Bee Gee vas winnaar iosiep na 3,226 
July. POSE ee ke wees Pe sehrtte: 3,106 
AU St, SO EA. «acta cots we te fe 3,241 


Table 7 shows the occupations and Table 
8 the ages of claimants for benefit. These new 
tables will appear regularly in the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


Notes Respecting Tables 5 and 6 


It may be noted that the amount of benefit 
paid each month, as given in the last column 
of Table 5, differs slightly from that shown 
in the second last column of Table 6. Table 
5 presents the gross amount paid out by 
warrant or cash by provinces and is used to 
get a figure comparable with the number of 
man-days benefit paid and the number of 
beneficiaries. Table 6 gives the net amount 
paid for all Canada after overpayments have 
been recovered and omissions corrected. 

The tables are intended to serve two distinct 
purposes. Table 5 is a statistical presentation 
designed to provide data from which the 
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average duration and the average amount paid 
per compensated day of unemployment can be 
‘obtained. Since the factors of overpayment 
etc. are present in all columns of Table 5, their 
influence on the averages is negligible. A total 
figure, such as the one presented in Table 6 
can be refined for monthly presentation, but 
when reports must be received from offices 
across the country to get provincial figures 
(as in Table 5) pressure of time does not 
permit complete refinement monthly. 


On the other hand, Table 6 is concerned only 
with presenting a precise accounting of the 
Unemployment Insurance fund at given dates. 
In order to remove the “overpayment and 
omission” discrepancies the basic time covered 
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by the table varies slightly from that used in 
the preparation of Table 5. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from Local Offices of the 


‘Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 


that as at September 30, 1944, 2,746,760 em- - 
ployees had paid contributions to the fund 
since April 1, 1944, an increase of 76,829 since 
August 31, 1944, and 541,004 since the com- 
mencement of the current fiscal year. 

As at September 30, 1944, 138,728 employers 
were registered as having insurable employees, 
an increase of 1,770 from August 31, 1944. 

Registration as at September 30, 1944, by 
regions follows: 


BY PROVINCES, AUGUST, 1944 





ow —_jeoS~=swmaawawowowowowsSsoq»S 0 —0@$0$(0909090 000000 oooaoaoaoOoaoaoawanasSsSs——osaooewoaoaoa@amaesaq=aOa®=aoanamawaq]Fm0nmnmRlmam eee ——y 


Disposal of Claims 











Claims Filed at Claims fe : : 
Local Offices Received at (includes claims pending from 
Tnateance previous months) 
Province 
Offices for Entitlea N 
" Adjudica- | “ttle Ges ' 
Total Initial | Renewal i to Entitled Pending 
on Benefit to Benefit 

Prince Edward Island................0:- 7 6 1 4 10 2 15 
INOW SCOUAsE So. kee SERN, eee ee, 162 126 36 164 122 103 33 
INewrbranswick cs he cas aite. ete 296 286 10 287 173 41 121 
CGE Dea co eer bee ee ae 939 698 241 873 634 241 160 
CONEATION ester a oe we ole es ee oS elas Se RB 520 350 170 490 4 120 196 
IMaDISODA.. 34h dee ck 6 ee ORE cw Osos 394 349 45 358 216 87 120 
SAS DOIG WN crea fe) sis ceaverciererrean tome tiee 117 94 23 Wd 105 14 9 
AIDE tate eum. ee ve or ak. area eet ae 328 279 49 307 234 38 134 
British Columbia. |. fase ss mae col ae 78 432 46 456 412 52 88 
Total, Canada, August, 1944......... 8, 241 2,620 621 3,056 2,263 698 876 
Total, Canada, July, 1944............ 3,106 2,569 537 3,650 3,200 1,030 781 
Total, Canada, August, 1943........ 1,370 1.012 358 1,291 924 318 323 


TABLE 4—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT AND CHIEF REASONS FOR 
NON-ENTITLEMENT 


SSS SS See eS Se 
8 SS ee 


Reasons for Non-entitlement 


Ce": n aaa ee oe 


Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment....... 


Not capable of and not available for work 


eee eer ereereseerene 


Ce ee ee 


Month Cumulative 
of Total 

August for current 
1944 fiscal year 
PASAT SALAS R EE aio te ees, «chan 148 1,387 
ele ye cite o/ Res Sees eh crease al < Ola aeatake 24 121 
Sues eae sees see < bats part baad Sete 14 237 
nike) cisPitis <i state ania eden ntteacs usta oaia east lene vit 643 
BiaiSiea ices eile ws atita g-olele'e ete Loki ns ee 40 260 
feeb Ke HR oaks s. G's Moves Oe gait 851 2,310 
BG SO Se St SRS“) ek, et a Pe A 44 372 
pee dete Me esceee ls Behe Seles oe 698 5,330 


fe SE ee aa ae ea ee, 
: (4) These include claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written direc- 
tions; claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, ete. . 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, AUGUST, 1944 


ee —__—_—_—_—__—_____ EE nn ne 








Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commencing of Amount 
Province Benefit Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
hon fee WEY OC REO! 26 sao bee Se Se ee 
$ 
Prince Edward Island........cccceseseece Spend toh apo Otar oe 27 5 464 716 
Nowa Scotiaw.....desecsrs seses oe ccctienees ERR eee AIRS aa 143 70 2,498 _ 4,734 
New Brunswick 62 33 823 1, 511 
QuebeCt re atic as oes tesa’ 1,461 411 22,575 41,715 
Ontario es -:so siete ees 592 300 8, 449 15, 763 
Manito. ccacstt oe ase as: 304 104 5,273 9, 669 
Saskatchewan........- 229 67 3,757 7,219 
Veer Ea | GRE Ooch Gc CIRC i rk Ida Salsas ciate 24 Fables sia'a'olee ae ane 6 1, 460 1,211 6, 522 13, 052 
British Columbia - 468 218 f 7,186 14,309 
Total, Canada, August, 1944 4, 746 2,419 57, 547 108, 688 
Total, Canada, July, 1944 4,753 1,609 71,035 135, 256 
Total, Canada, August, 1943 1,104 548 16, 467 28,893 
2 ee ES 000 
Average Duration of Unemployment Compensated.........-...- omtaanrattreretnemette 12-1 days. 
Average Amount of Benefit Paid per Person...........sssceeeeseeeeceeerereeeceees $ 22-90 
Average Amount Paid per Compensated Day of Unemployment..... BORE. 2 ste eseteistetave $ 1.89 


TABLE 7—CLAIMANTS FOR BENEFIT BY OCCUPATIONS FOR MONTH ENDING AUGUST 81, 1944 


eee Sawreaor——"0 o— 


Occupational Groups Male Female Total 


Jy i Bi, ees 2 ee ee Sn gett ES oT Lc a 








Professional and Managerial Workers.........sseeeeeeceseecececeserererecsasesenceses 90 19 109 
Clerical WorkerGinoss cases ps.ctaecme sists shee s rene des ssesions «be c-emisesp semanas s niga dee 255 _§32 787 
Sales Workers.........scecccceeeececeeeeenceeseceeeececeere peep rama edevan ceemntesiears 118 129 247 
Service WOrkers. oo. ccncscpetbscscecea cccesecdessceccccceviencegosceceseseescugesiosesis 246 72 318 
Agricultural Workers and Fishermen On nee core see 4 
Food Workers..... RRR ih Qi TERRI i Oo Ee Bete o agtesicas 6 
Textile and Clothing Workers.......++-+--+sseeere: 30 85 115 
LOGBCNS.....c0denccsececsectesesssseanweiesse sce. OT oteccrean ae 1 
Sawmill and Wood Operators.......seeeereneere D6 nil icosmareraretorere es ; 26 
Printing Workers...........0seeeceeesoeeeeeeese Be ec ster eters 55 
Shoe and Leather Workers.......cceseeseceeveceres TSM nit ee tases 13 
Stone, Clay and Class Workers........+.s+sseereeeesees Dl. siotoe ats 1 
Electrical Workers.........cesscccececceerecsccceeescees SOP ne Slee thie 32 
Goal Miners.oct....-ccsccsececscestvoiccess ccs cose uenaeess RAGES RES Sate cscaec 1,716 
Other Miners (except Coal) ........ceceeeeee cece seen tence cnceneseaceesesaseecesceees Lae avers onssre o'ses 14 
Construction Workers (except Carpenters) ..........scseceeeeeeececcencereersecsececees 1 eae eer erase 53 
CUMPORECIST Petco lence os dies neta span e a scawe ce bo danse vece ees Ceemapialy s Sane gss Dotiete OB isl ecrcicctonseaee 66 
Machine Shop Workers and Operators. ......+sssseseereecrececeeccecseceereecereeeees : MO bttere cxoretea ctelate 70 
Sheet Metal Workers........c.cecccccccscecncnseecccensacececesacseuscsssecceceseeeees 3 27 30 
Foundry, Smelter and Other Metal Workers.........-sseeceeeeccerereeseerseeecssseres 114 122 236 
Miscellaneous Skilled Workers........ceceeeeesecccceeeercescreesesesceacecesseseseeees 210 243 453 
Automobile and other Mechanics..........-ceecececeeercercecerereueerrerceemeseerens Di beerteetenaeres 27 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Heavy Labour..........+.seeeeeeseceececeecereecess Oe ail (A ie oe 203 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Light Labour..........sesesececcreeeecsecrecereeers 565 261 826 

Poptail cohic Sos dae eA aa + CEES Gs hee Pe A STONE N SOO ONE? 3,918 1,490 §,408 


TABLE 8-SUMMARY OF ACTIVE CLAIMANTS BY SEX AND BY AGE GROUPS AS AT 
AUGUST 31, 1944 


19 and less 29-29 30-44 45-54 55-59 60 up 
er a | ea eel Males f Females Total 


eT el a. 


Canapa....| 143] 258] 628] 735] 1,105] 346] 691| 107) 364 21; 987 23 3,918 1,490 5, 408 
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Employment Conditions by Industries During September as Reported by 


Employment Service, 


yak SURVEY of the employment situation for 
the past month shows that conditions 
generally are quite favourable. 


Agriculture—In agriculture, good harvest 
weather in Eastern Canada during September 
made it possible for crops in this area to be 
removed with little loss of time and with 
better than usual dispatch. Workers are 
engaged in taking off late crops such as pota- 
toes and roots. The fruit harvest is pro- 
eressing favourably. While there is not an 
abundance of fruit pickers, particularly for 
apples, it is believed that the labour supply 
is sufficient to take care of this situation unless 
some emergency develops. 

At the conclusion of the grain harvest in 
Eastern Canada workers were recruited from 
agriculture, industry and the Civil Service 
in Ontario and Quebec to assist with the 
harvest in Western Canada. The response 
to the appeal for workers for this activity 
was particularly encouraging and the _har- 
vesters arrived in the western fields several 
weeks prior to that of last year. The follow- 
ing data gives a summary of the harvest 


labour excursions: 
Ontario Quebec Total 


Number from Farms .. 4,227 742 4,969 
Number from Urban In- 

dustries  oU yee es Pe ee 737 25% 988 
Number of Women Har- 

WERLELE? 0100.08 oG ate olero ee 498 29 527 
Number of Harvesters 

dispatehed. © j.'s cae b oi 5,462 1,022 6,484 


The grain harvest in Western Canada has 
been hampered quite considerably by rain 
and in some cases by snow. This bad weather 
tended to delay harvesting and threshing but 
it is believed that sufficient workers are on 
hand to take care of the western harvest. 

To assist in harvesting Canada’s big 1944 
crop the lumbering and pulp industry also 
co-operated to the fullest possible extent in 
allowing many of their employees leave of 
absence during harvesting operations. 


Logging and Lumbering—More and more 
lumber will be required in the next five years, 
to rebuild homes in Britain and Europe and 
for Canada’s own post-war building and con- 
struction programs. 

Preparations have been made after inter- 
views with Provincial Committees across 
Canada, for the recruitment of thousands of 
bush, saw-mill and pulp-wood workers, in 
order that production in the lumbering indus- 
try may be increased. Since 1938, production 
has increased nearly 100 per cent and the 
demand for lumber is still increasing. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Mining—In the mining industry the pro- 
duction of nickel and copper is down for the 
first seven months of 1944, as compared to 
the corresponding period of last year. In 
1943, the production of the above metals 
reached a new all-time record. The produc- 
tion of nickel and copper has been main- 
tained at the expense of development work. 
A program has been initiated for the recruit- 
ment of off-seasonal workers for these essen- 
tial operations. 

The production of base-metals other than 
nickel and copper is being maintained and 
is able to supply amply the demands of our 
war industries. 

The labour requirements of the metal indus- 


tries will be furnished, as far as possible, 


from the ranks of the off-seasonal workers 
who are mainly farmers. 

Several gold mines have stopped milling 
operations, due mainly to lack of sufficient 
labour and are using available manpower 
for development work. 

The production of coal to date this year 
is down, as compared to the corresponding 
period of 1943. 
sufficient workers is one reason and in Alberta 
the shortage of railway cars has caused a 
decrease in production. 


Manufacturing—In the field of aircraft pro- 
duction the manpower situation has been 
eased considerably as a result of cut-backs 
in production programs and also by a num- 
ber of important lay-offs which are in progress, 
and scheduled to continue progressively until 
early spring of 1945. 

Readjustments in production programs have 
permitted the Aluminum Company of Canada 
to take care of satisfactorily their normal 
requirements for potmen from within their 
organization, with the result that the usual 
acute emergency due to the seasonal heavy 
demand for potmen has not been experienced 
this year. 

The continued shortage of heavy labour 
in the rubber industry is holding up to some 
extent in the production of tires urgently 
required for war vehicles and essential civilian 
transportation. Men and women are also 
required for the production of rubber foot- 
wear. 

Some improvement in this industry is antici- 
pated, however, now that labour is being 
made available from agricultural areas where 
harvesting operations have been completed. 

In base metal manufacturing the demand 
for labour in the steel plants remains in 
excess of supply. After harvest-time some 
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relief may be obtained through the release 
of farm labour and the curtailment of dif- 
ferent programs in the shipyards which may 
make some of that type of worker available. 

In the foundries the need is for heavy 
labour. It is hoped that release of men from 
the farms after harvest will help to meet 
the necessary requirements. 


In the manufacturing of munitions small 
calibre shell programs have been and are 
still being curtailed. The heavy demand is 
for the larger and special calibre shell and 
for shell filling plants. At the present time 
this labour demand is being met chiefly by 
transfer from one munition plant to another. 


A steady demand for certain types of 
shipbuilding labour such as_ electricians, 
engine fitters, etc., still exists. This demand 
is mostly from the Halifax area where opera- 
tions were considerably retarded by the 
recent strike in the Halifax shipyards. The 
cut-back in the number of building berths 
in other shipyards would not materially affect 
the employment situation. The men who 
were engaged on the discontinued berths were 
placed elsewhere in the respective shipbuilding 
yards which had the effect of relieving the 
demand for labour which had existed in these 
particular areas. 

There exists an urgent demand for labour 
in the brick and tile industry. This has been 
partly met, in some instances, by the employ- 
ment of prisoners of war by some of the 
firms and the possibilities of other firms in 
this industry using this type of labour is being 
explored, particularly by firms who operate 
on a year-round basis. 


Construction—There continues a very tight 
labour situation in the construction industry. 
This is particularly noticeable in the trowel 
trades, such as bricklayers, plasterers, etc. 
The damage caused by the recent earthquake 
at Cornwall intensified the demand for this 
type of labour and indications at present are 
that the work of repairing the damage caused 
by the earthquake is well in hand. Steady 
progress is being made on the construction 
of hospitals for the Department of Pensions 
and National Health, as well as on the con- 
version of a number of buildings for use as 
military hospitals for the Department of 


National Defence. The supply of construction _ 


labour was particularly serious in the Toronto 
area and was causing some concern, but the 
situation is showing signs of steady improve- 
ment. 
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Transportation—A brisk demand still exists 
for various types of labour in the transporta- 
tion industry. The freezing of lake seamen 
to the respective companies operating on 
the Great Lakes appears to be working very 
satisfactorily. There is still an urgent demand 
for men for railway track maintenance. This 
demand is particularly acute in the Province 
of Ontario and steps are being taken to relieve 
this situation by the employment of farmers 
who have completed their operations on the 
land. The grain elevator situation at the 
head of the Great Lakes has improved con- 
siderably since the appointment of a Con- 
troller of Grain Handling. 


Employment of Women 


In regard to the employment of women, 
the harvest season brought increased demands 
for women workers. Students and teachers 
who left their summer employment in indus- 
try or agriculture must be replaced and in 
addition more women are needed for pro- 
cessing the crops of fruits and vegetables. 


The heavy ammunition program is still of 
the greatest importance and every available 
source of woman power in Canada is being 
explored in order to meet the requirements 
of the companies engaged in this work. In 
addition to intensive local recruiting, as many 
women as were available from the prairie 
region were brought into Ontario and Quebec 
for employment in war industries. 


Intensive recruiting of women in the Mari- 
time provinces for the food processing plants 
in the Annapolis valley has resulted in an 
adequate supply of workers. 


In the latter part of August approximately 
300 women from industry, farms and the Civil 
Service took part in the harvest excursion to 
the Prairies. This was the first time that 
women had been included in the harvest 
excursions and the experiment proved very 
successful. 


Women workers are also being called upon 
to work in the textile plants to supply cloth- 
ing for the armed services and _ essential 
civilian needs. 


The hospital situation is causing general 
concern, Shortages in the provincial and non- 
provincial staffs of mental hospitals and tuber- 
culosis sanatoria are particularly acute and 
careful consideration is being given to various 
plans designed to meet these needs. 
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Seasonal Transference of Farm Labour to Other Essential 
Industry 


ATIONAL Selective Service has opened a 
campaign to secure over 100,000 men 
from the farms for work in other essential 
industries during the fall and winter months, 
it was announced recently by the Honourable 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour. 

While care will be taken not to encourage 
men to leave dairy or live-stock farms where 
they are needed during the winter, the effort 
will be to secure men for vacancies in other 
industries just as soon as the fall work is com- 
pleted. The largest single group of the farm 
workers will be asked to take work in the 
woods on cutting sawlogs, pulpwood cutting 
and other forest operations. It is estimated 
that at least 60,000 men will be required in 
the woods for the fall and winter. 

Meat packing plants, base metal mines, 
foundries, coal mines, heavy ammunition and 
shell filling, railway track maintenance work, 
construction and feed and flour milling, are 
all included in the industries requirmg men 
from the farms during the winter time, in 
addition to woods work. 

Meetings have been held across Canada_by 
Officers of National Selective Service with 
Provincial Officers, to lay plans for locating the 
men needed and transferring them to the jobs. 
The Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agree- 
ments under which several thousands of men 
were secured for ‘the farming industry for 
seeding and harvesting operations, also pro- 
vide for the transfer of men from the farms 
during the slack months for employment in 
other essential industries. | 

Recruiting of the men for woods operations 
started about October 1 in Quebec and 


Ontario, while in the Western Provinces the 
campaign will not be pushed until threshing 
is nearing completion. In the Maritime Prov- 
inces as soon as the potato and apple crops 
have been harvested, efforts will be made to 
secure the men from the farms. 


In commenting upon the campaign, the 
Minister of Labour said: “Last year and the 
year before the labour supply situation was 
eased very substantially by the hélp we got 
from farm workers during the fall and winter. 
Last winter we secured over 100,000 men from 
the farms, and this year we will need even 
more”. 

Pointing out that young farmers on post- 
ponement of military training would be given 
a continuance of their postponement ‘while 
in other essential work during their slack sea- 
son, the Minister continued: “Men will, of 
course, be free to return to the land whenever 
their services are again needed there. Actually, 
the work which awaits the farmers in other 
industries during the off-season is of vital 
importance to the farmers themselves. In 
part, it involves the processing of their own 
products, as in meat packing and feed and 
flour milling. In part, also, it ensures supplies 
that the farmers themselves must have. Gen- 
erally, the work for which the farmers are 
now needed is vital to Canada’s welfare and 
our war effort at this time”. 

The Minister further predicted that what- 
ever the course of the war in Europe, the 
quota of workers ‘from. the farms will still 
be urgently necessary for Canadian industries. 





Employment and Earnings in Canadian Sugar Industry 


A report recently issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics on the sugar industry in 
Canada provides the following figures with 
respect to employment and earnings during the 
years since the outbreak of the war: 


Male Female Salaries 
Employees Employees and Wages 
1939.. 2,234 165 $3,467,367 
1940.. 2,349 189 3,623,661 
1941.. 2,421 Dap \\ 3,834,639 
1942.. 2,054 212 3,772,431 
1943.. 1,842 432 4,068,473 


In 1942, the average work-week for men in 
the industry was 56:0 hours and for women 
46-1. In 1943, it was 50°3 hours and 44-6 hours 
respectively. The average weekly earnings for 


men in 1942 were $31.67, which declined to 
$30.27 in 1943. On the other hand, the average 
paid women increased from $16.90 to $20.10 in 
the same period. The monthly average of 
employment remained fairly constant, with a 
slight rise during the closing quarter in each 
year. , 
Although there was a slight falling off in 
total employment in 1943 as compared with 
the earlier war years, the output of the sugar 
refining industry increased by nearly $69,500,000 
pounds. The expansion in the cane sugar in- 
dustry overcame a decline of nearly 60,000,000 
pounds in the production of beet sugar. f 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Summary 


EPORTS received in the Department of 

Labour during the past month give the 
following information concerning employment 
and unemployment across Canada. 


The employment situation at the begin- 
ning of August as reported by employers. 
—Industrial activity showed a further upward 
movement at August 1 as reported to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics by employers. 
The employment index rose slightly from that 
of the previous month, but was slightly below 
that of August, 1943. 

The index number of employment (based 
on the 1926 average as 100) was 184-6 as com- 
pared with 183-5 at July 1, 1944 and 185-9 at 
August 1, 1948. 

The average weekly wage per employee was 
$31.62, nine cents lower than at the beginning 
of July, but 56 cents higher than at August 1, 
1943. 

The Bureau’s reports come from firms em- 
ploying fifteen or more employees, represent- 
ing practically all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business operations. Reports for August were 
received from 14,725 establishments with staffs 
aggregating 1,864,925 men and women. 


Unemployment as reported by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission.—Claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit increased 
slightly. During August, 3,241 claims were 
filed as compared with 3,106 during July. 
These figures are well above the total of 1,370 
claims filed during August last year, but con- 
siderably below last February’s maximum of 
12,284. 


Applications for employment; vacancies, 
and placements, August, 1944.—Reports re- 
ceived from the Employment and Selective 
Service Offices of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission during the five-week period 


July 28, to August 31, 1944, showed declines 
both when compared with the previous four 
weeks and with the five weeks July 30, to 
September 2, 1943, this computation being 
based on the average number of placements 
recorded daily. Under the first comparison 
agriculture showed an appreciable gain but all 
other industrial groups recorded losses, the 
greatest being in manufacturing and services. 
When compared with the five week period a 
year ago, except for gains in agriculture and 
forestry and logging, all industrial divisions 
registered losses, the most noteworthy being 
in manufacturing though a fairly substantial 
reduction was noted in construction. ‘During 
the period under review there were 265,146 
vacancies reported, 226,082 applications for 
employment and 159,117 placements effected 
in regular and casual employment. 


Unemployment in trade unions.—The 
percentage of unemployment in trade unions, 
as reported to the Department of Labour by 
local unions across Canada, remained neglig- 
ible. At the beginning of July the percentage 
was 0:3, as compared with 0-9 in April (the 
last previous quarterly date for which returns 
were submitted) and 0-6 in July, 1943. The 
July figure was based on returns received from 
2,206 labour organizations with a total mem- 
bership of 415,707 persons. 


Total employment in Canada.—An esti- 
mate of Canada’s total manpower distribution 
at June 1, 1944, has been made by the Re- 
search and Statistics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. At that date it is estimated 
that 4,232,000 persons, 14 years of age and 
over, were gainfully occupied, of whom 
3,232,000 were in non-agricultural industry, 
including 975,000 in war industry. In addition, 
there were 784,000 persons in the Armed 
Forces. 
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The Employment Situation at the Beginning of August, 1944, as 
Reported by Employers 


NDUSTRIAL activity showed a further up- 

ward movement at August 1, when the 
number of persons added to the payrolls was 
rather above-normal according to pre-war 
experience, although it was smaller than at the 
beginning of August in any of the last five 
years; the latest percentage increase was also 
less than the average in the years since 1920. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics received 
information from 14,725 establishments employ- 
ing 1,864,925 men and women; this number 
exceeded by 10,537 persons, or 0-6 per cent, 
the total reported at the beginning of July. 
The amounts disbursed in weekly payrolls 
were greater by 0°38 per cent. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the index 
of employment, at 184-6, was a little higher 
than that of 183-5 in the last report, but was 


slightly below the August 1, 1943, index of 
‘85-9, the maximum for midsummer. Since 
the increase in the index between the first of 
July and the first of August was below-normal, 
the seasonally-adjusted index showed a decline, 
falling from 180°0 at the former date to 179°6 
at August 1. 

The increase in recorded employment at the 
date under review took place among the non- 
manufacturing industries, which ordinarily are 
responsible for most but not all of the expan- 
sion at midsummer; however, there was 
contra-seasonal curtailment in manufacturing 
at August 1, 1944. This largely resulted from 
curtailment in iron and steel, from which some 
6,500 persons were released. Textiles and non- 
ferrous metal plants also showed reduced 
activity, the loss in the former being seasonal 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 


* Based on the 1926 average as 100 per cent. 
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in character. On the other hand, food, lumber, 
pulp and paper, beverage and chemical fac- 
tories afforded more employment. In some 
cases, the gains were seasonal; those in animal 
food, lumber and pulp and paper were above 


the average, while the expansion in vegetable - 


foods was less than usual at midsummer. 

With the exception of logging, the trend in 
the non-manufacturing industries was favour- 
able. The seasonal decline in bush work was 
somewhat below-average in extent. The in- 
creases in services were slight; those in trade, 
communications, transportation and mining 
were also moderate. Construction reported the 
largest gain, that of 17,295 persons. This in- 
crease of 12-4 per cent, which exceeded that 
reported at August 1 in any preceding year 
since 1931, took place largely in highway. con- 
struction and maintenance in Quebec. 
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Payrolls 


The amounts expended by the co-operating 
employers in salaries and wages at August 1 
were given as $58,969,610, an average of $31.62 
per employee. At July 1, these firms had 
reported the disbursement of $58,808,956, a 
per capita figure of $31.72. The mean at 
August 1, 1948, had been $31.06, and that at 
August 1, 1942, $28.62. It is probable that 
under normal circumstances, there is a falling- 
off in the general average per employee at 
midsummer, partly because of vacations, and 
partly because the considerable increase in the 
number in recorded employment ordinarily 
takes place in the industries in which the earn- 
ings tend to be less-than-average. Loss of 
working time as a result of vacations affected 
the latest payrolls to a greater extent than at 


TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Ereut Leapina INDUSTRIES 


MANUFACTURING 





Date Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Employ- |{ Aggregate | Per Capita | Employ- | Aggregate , Per Capita 
ment | Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
ABTHaVe ye: LAs U8) aires tas etna aamUe eee be Bie Apa RI Soap 100-0 100-0 $25 -25 100-0 100-0 $25-57 
SRR ys Wercieset) Ota rey Weaaae Ia MORE EME RTOS oC enone Na 102-9 103-9 25-49 102-6 103-6 25-82 
STC gs SARE A IER tan MEENA Silber Be 65 A Oi GORY 4 105-0 106-9 25-69 105-2 107-3 26-06 
HSK) 0) Fr) lea eran bo eee be a Te Go RMA eh, Aaa Bi Ml 106-4 109-8 26°04 108-0 110-8 26-22 
OX UR ai SEAR QSL MAM RE Bt I gad ca An 108-4 113-3 26-37 110-1 115-4 26-80 
ING ieee nin. die ree spike Nie Gk ARE See OL ae UR 109-6 117-3 27-02 111-6 120-4 27-59 
CCH Tae. gee cert AUP ee RA Ae Ga OR ee 110-4 119-4 27-32 112-1 123-1 28-15 
Peas NT aS LO DL ek WM gL aI A SO a I A a at 108-4 112-1 $26-13 111-4 114-3 $26 +32 
4 GEEY C-100 3 Leases eae See NA ail ice Soa a aL eM ly Ub a ta 108-2 118-3 27-65 113-8 126-0 28-39 
Maire ie Wee TE ae EDL TAMU D eet Te Ball hE Le 108-0 119-3 27-92 116-5 129-8 28-58 
TA ETI AS SOU Po suein s,s bean eee? PUMICE OB gi ig. 2h 108-0 121-4 28-41 118-7 133-9 28-94 
LAUER SoE UREA) Mie Sr Det BO aren) QUEL e 109-5 123-8 28-59 120-4 137-0 29-19 
SUMS MSE AI Ae he ace MLR. LU I asks 0 U 112-3 125-3 28-20 122-6 137-2 28-73 
PUP Gi i Pe re a ey ur) eo ae 114-9 129-5 28-49 124-7 141-7 29-16 
Ags IPA) CON OE wen aie YY RE UU OPE eas iad 116-3 131-6 28-62 126-4 143-2 29-08 
Septe ge pere Fe Pee bist k POR We BoB Ly teielrmya 117-3 135-3 29-29 128-3 148-5 29-72 
Ohana Wee, Bitsy OSI an AA Ue ES BC BA eS A 118-6 137-8 29-51 129-9 152-5 30-15 
IN Ova rr er tee ad ats UT ey MOE Gh nin dg 119-9 140-6 29-81 130-1 155-3 30-70 
Dec A AMES leans ce, cae ee eed ad oth 122-0 144-0 30-06 132-0 159-7 31-17 
Tani AWA eTO4S TOE bac aul, RRL hee BAR oe cy 120-1 Dien 7, $27 -92 130-7 142-5 $28-11 
Heb Gee em.. 5 NA oocenesite ete ee Pete ae 2 RLY 118-5 139-3 29-96 132-2 157-0 30-65 
(MATAR sort tae abicsneres see oe a ee ee 118-7 143-0 30-72 133-0 162-1 31-49 
Pi aie iT RAS se hh AN RRO ey CT ae Derk 118-1 144-1 31-14 133-5 164-3 31-81 
GAAS LANG eR ee, ROLE © Aw MOR eam SNC: Gl lel tay eee Oe 116-5 139-6 30-59 132-7 159-5 31-09 
PUT A Pe Meas ck Road. EWA sien ay” Gta 8) | Ag ae 118-5 143-4 30-93 133-5 163-1 31-62 
BD trlya\ pene, ROA UPO Re Cee Mh 4 aR RY CR LP Aes pA 120-1 145-5 30-97 184-8 164-7 31-62 
aN da AOU od es AS Re A 121-6 147-5 31-06 185-5 166-2 31-77 
Seng elerwe FESO kk TAL IR RRS Bi ere keke RN at 121-8 148-7 31-30 136-8 169-0 32-03 
CCEA SOE DOORN TIT || Haugen 8 Soni as BOON 122-7 150-8 31-53 137-7 171-9 32-37 
INO VMI OVT 7 GNIE, IER «a ONT Gk Lyd Oa 123-4 152-0 31-60 137-4 172-7 32-62 
Beis). Oley So eye ie COD ee ee i a 124-6 153-4 31-61 137-4 174-0 32-86 
Saree es 1044 URRs 1a tek ae beak Ga: Tene ep tiee es F) 121-5 140-4 $29 -69 134-8 156-5 $30-18 
be AU ak Bots ee le pak Ce a fe eT 119-8 148-1 31-76 135-3 170-6 32-76 
Meer! Wet LOR Sek WI B08 Ace tl oe oh 118-8 149-1 82-27 134-8 172-2 33-23 
BA orth ES SONAR ER FRAG! | Oe Noe 0M 118-1 148-6 32-37 134-2 WA Vcare 33-28 
Maye Pore gieted, Wha et pa es Se 116-5 146-2 32-26 132-9 168-1 32-92 
JUNG Sa eee et NY Le ee 118-1 146-0 31-80 132-8 166-7 32-64 
Ri bigams er ten eee BE ne Be Ae oA te eae a 120-0 148-1 31-72 134-4 167-7 32-44 
aN Ege 3 ee, ans elle BREN Sc oa aS SS NR I eR WA 120-7 148-4 31-62 133-9 166-8 32-38 
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August 1 in any other year for which the earnings of those in recorded employment have 
payroll statistics are available, ie., since the increased by 1-8 per cent in the 12 months. 
spring of 1941. If the statistics of employment and payrolls 
As compared with August 1, 1948, there was for financial institutions are added to those 
a rise of 0-6 per cent in the index of payrolls, given above for the eight leading industries, 
while the general index of employment was the latest survey depicts the situation reported 
lower by 0-3 per cent. The weekly average by firms employing a total personnel of 1,930,- 


TABLE II-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 
Number of persons employed at August 1, 1944, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of Such Employees, Together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at August 1 and July 1, 1944, 
with Comparative Figures for Aug. 1, 1943, where available, based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Index Numbers of 























No. of Aggregate Per Capita 
Em- Weekly Weekly Earnings Aggregate 

Geographical and Industrial Unit eS Payrolls at Employment Weekly Payrolls 
' - eporte at ST | ee fet 
at Aug. 1, Aug.1, |Aug. 1|July 1,;Aug. 1]/Aug. 1|July 1)Aug. 1)/Aug. 1)July 1)Aug.1 

1944 1944 1944 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 
VN QUE Spt rae LAY 5 CD SGML REIL Bs HRA PEs Una 2 (a ae SOs Pa (SE OE a eee 

$ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces..............----- 141,349} 4,251,574 121-9] 123-2] 127-7) 168-2] 170-3] 166-1 
Prince Edward Island............-+- 2,844 74,191 128-9] 127-6] 112-9] 159-3] 159-8} 132-5 
INO VA SCOULBG sare sc cic e ales ells eele elereln aia, 83, 216 2,612,021 119-5) 122-4! 133-8] 167-0] 174-5] 171-9 
New. BrunswiCke ccm cc secs eee 55,289] 1,565,362 125-9] 124-9] 119-1] 170-7| 163-7] 158-0 
QUE OO) oie seis ieee ele eters: = 585,003} 17,414,177 125-7| 124-2] 127-7) 156-4) 155-2) 158-7 
OUCAEIO onc oe bese = eens 757,596) 24,773,924 114-6] 114-3] 114-2) 188-3) 137-9) 134-9 
Prairie Provimces..........-..00eee08- 207,691] 6,539,555 418-2) 115-7] 113-1) 141-8) 139-1] 131-1 
Manito pai eee semi coincide: 95,656] 2,955,229 116-7} 115-5] 112-6] 136-0] 134-8] 127-6 
SEY ernie Saxe AS ely ante Saban oon ts 41,797 1, 260, 884 116-2] 112-4] 108-9} 139-3] 136-0} 126-9 
WA Pre rrteg Waite cin Migpaltoreier aie va oronciarenelme enteral eae 70, 238 2,323,442 121-4] 117-8] 116-3} 151-4] 146-9} 138-7 
British Columbia....................- 173,286} 5,990,380 137-7| 139-1) 145-1] 169-1) 172-7] 184-1 
CANADA iikseseseoles eats 1,864,925} 58,969,610 120-7) 120-0} 121-6) 148-4) 148-1) 147-5 
(b) Crt1es 
MOT tPA oe Mig aee Aa eye Step a ataetehe ol eda 287,225) 8,890,180 132-0] 133-3] 133-8] 160-3] 162-3] 164-6 
Quebee City. ag davee ss tae plete co ok 39,020} 1,167,187 164-5} 165-0] 169-1] 237-6] 283-7] 227-3 
TTOLOTLON Ue MGeE Se pea nee ere oe eters 255,054] 8,224,482 128-7] 130-3] 125-2] 154-4] 157-2) 149-8 
(QE Rh: LIDROe LW ARSE MASE eo os oe AIO 22,485 630, 483 113-2] 111-6] 112-6] 137-2] 1384-8} 132-4 
Flam ittom amar: a. nae an anneal Dale cuinllate heres 59,557} 1,964,984 112-2) 113-5] 112-6] 184-6] 134-7] 133-6 
Windsor ei go ale ccie mace ayele ee ler alee: ete ete tarelb 39, 522 1, 724, 384 126-0} 125-6] 133-7] 144-5] 143-6) 142-1 
Wanniper oe aay saa slelersla pinto eis lersrescie 61,289 1,743,820 119-1] 118-5] 115-5} 133-6] 1384-1] 127-8 
WianCOUVern cite ons occ ee eeeeat 85,064] 2,897,637 167-4] 174-1] 175-5} 216-9} 224-3) 234-3 
TEL Rtn E aie ea erehe oe ee aia foneia ees eindatete re elote) se 21,358 610,965 ASG Ol LOGr2aetonc 168-7} 208-6]...... 
Paint OH ses aparece seve foneheve tere fo ledeverete lerfe ayer 12,969 375, 427 V98- Ol L26"blow es BW Arion We Wyden tea) 
Sherbrooke acca ste sacee pier eres 8, 856 220,198 108-0} 105-4]...... 125 0|pb22° Ol aapaeen 
PROS: RAVIEES ae hilar cies eine eet caste 9,367 259, 359 13S Dill Dobler eters 143-2) 133-1). ..... 
Katchener-Warterloo... aca. oe siiaers icles . 14,642 425,120 108-0] 107-1]...... ASS 8ii1ob*Ol\. . weyers 
Tondo til cals sce i idl. Arad ated eetelevsts 20,347 606, 170 191-4103 Oise e 145-1] 146-1]...... 
Fort William-Port Arthur 15,958 603, 634 TV7s5 |) LVS SS hae ee. 164-4] 158-8}...... 
Regina oie ea ahi nglaters os piatelelshetaters| reise 10,065 268, 836 D5 A UTS Glee VE NSA ia ES TNs Re ed 
SASkatOOMm ce iis sista Lecctethe es she olerelevete steers 5,690 149,125 TALS 2) al PP SGC Nes tes 145s 1 Lae Si eos 
Calicary ene oes aeieh ies ereeieveiai ersten 16, 887 518, 805 VAG OU esolerene 142-9} 138-8]...... 
PU APLOUTON re tic eee tien io chotiee ale ohttelehevalsielate 17, 252 505, 441 137-6] 134-0]...... 165-9) 162-7). . «0.0% 
VACCOTIR ee Lele eles che Pa tele totem atalceke at 13, 987 463,399 171-9] 168-8]...... 2281 |i a2023) oo steer 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Manufacturing.2- ua vcds orbit cise 1,178,509} 38,161,506 133-9] 134-4] 135-5] 166-8] 167-7) 166-2 
Durable (Goods vanccaw cheese 644,805] 22,754,964 151-0} 152-5] 158-3] 190-6} 193-4} 197-0 
Non-durable\Goods) oo .eieiten «ines 515,425] 14,702,793 118-7] 118-1] 114-4] 142-4] 141-3] 183-4 
Electric Light and Power............ 18,999 703,749 99-5) 97-2} 99-1] 114-4} 112-0) 110-1 
DIOL OIN Ge eR ee ecto ils iieklh oft op 46, 529 1,245,955 98-3} 110-8] 86-0} 134-3] 151-2] 118-2 
ABT ebb ey Qa Re eBay Bras HOR ok ay cies Alrsbes ots Y 72,808 2,769, 700 87-5] 86-4] 89-8] 105-6] 103-3) 102-3 
Mommunications etc eai esa ces ee 30,252 929, 656 116-2] 113-2] 110-2] 131-8} 127-2] 117-9 
Transportation nine. cio okoms resis 158,316] 5,808,080 126-2) 125-4] 120-7) 145-0] 143-8] 135-2 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 157,089 4,533,550 89-2} 79-4] 103-4] 112-8] 103-6} 134-3 
Service yeow ae iets ae ae ope eiectaralot 47,547 907,354 121-7] 121-5] 114-8] 142-5} 143-9] 133-2 
"EPO ee ieee ee nee eke toeel eds eee Re et oor bone 173, 875 4,613, 809 103-1) 102-8] 96-8] 117-3] 117-2} 108-4 
Eight Leading Industries............ 1,864,925) 58,969,610 120-7} 120-0] 121-6] 148-4] 148-1] 147-5 
Binances accesses ita cio eee oR obits storey 65,170} 2,127,544 108-6] 108-3] 107-5] 123-2} 123-1] 117-9 
Total—Nine Leading Industries..... 1,930,095] 61,097,154 120-2] 119-5] 121-0) 147-4) 147-0) 146-3 





(bar This classification comprises the following: —iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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095, as compared with 1,919,350 at the begin- 
ning of July. The aggregate weekly payroll 
in the nine leading industries (viz., manufac- 
turing, logging, mining, communications, trans- 
portation, construction and maintenance, ser- 
vices, trade and finance), was $61,097,154, as 
compared with $60,935,473 at July 1. The per 
capita average in the nine industries was $31.65, 
a figure somewhat lower than that of $31.75 
at July 1. The average at the beginning of 
August, 1943, was $31.08. 

Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading in- 
dustrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the leading industrial cities, and 
gives comparisons as at July 1, 1944, and 
August 1, 1943, where these are available. 

Table I indicates that in the period for 
which data are available, the number of per- 
sons in recorded employment in the eight 
leading industrial groups has shown an increase 
of 20-7 per cent, while the aggregate weekly 
payrolls of those workers are higher by 48-4 
per cent. Including finance, the gain in employ- 
ment from June 1, 1941, to August 1, 1944, 
amounted to 20-2 per cent, and that in pay- 
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rolls, to 47-4 per cent. The explanation pre- 
viously given for the much greater rise in the 
salaries and wages than in the numbers 
employed may again be stated: (1) ithe con- 
centration of workers:in the heavy manufac- 
turing industries, where rates of pay are above 
the average and in addition, there has been a 
considerable amount of overtime work, (2) the 
payment of cost-of-living bonuses to the 
majority of workers; the rates at which these 
allowances were calculated were increased on 
more than one occasion before their incor- 
poration in the basic wage-rates as from 
February 15, 1944, and (3) the progressive 
up-grading of employees as ‘they gain experi- 
ence in their work. In a great many cases, 
higher wage-rates have also been granted. 

It may again be pointed out that the in- 
fluence of the war has resulted in particularly 
marked expansion in employment and pay- 
rolls in factories, in which the rate of accelera- 
tion in the period of observation has been de- 
cidedly greater than in the non-manufacturing 
industries; the index of employment in the 
former has risen by 33-9 per cent from June 
1, 1941, to August 1, 1944, and that of payrolls 


TABLE III—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


The latest figures are subject to revision 
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Cie tee ae 181-7 175-1 132-7 190-6 157-9 197-1 183-9 142-3 136-9 129-0 159-4 186-3 
Aprile lox cp derek 180-5 177-3 140-5 190-7 162-4 194-2 182-9 142-6 139-2 130-3 156-0 184-7 
BYP Laas ashe 178-2 176-6 123-1 200-3 149-5 190-4 180-8 141-0 138-2 130-6 152-2 183-3 
rAVbs te ole) Cras eee oie. (ye 180-5: 178-2 133-6 197-4 156-4 194-3 182-1 145-2 141-6 138-3 155-3 183-6 
UIVAR Lee coectien : 183-5 187-8 136-7 205-5 168-5 195-3 185-1 148-4 144-0 143-2 158-5 187-5 
TRU 3 haa 086 Bey ee 184-6 | 185- 138-0 | 200-7] 169-8 | 197-7] 185-6 | 151-6 | 145-5] 148-1] 163-3 185-7 
Relative weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at Aug. 1, 1944.| 100-0 7:6 +2 4-5 2-9 31-4 40-6 11-1 5-1 2-2 3-8 9-3 
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Nore.—The ‘Relative Weight”’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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Industries 1Relative Aug. 1 July 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 
Weight 1944 1944 1943 1939 

pe lk ART i te i a mRNA JE SF A al eae Sk JP Sc 
Mamufacturing.......... 6.00. c ccc ce ccc c cece teense receesees 63-2 2205°0 225°8 227-7 112-8 
Animal Products—edible........-.ccseececscsccrrescescces 2-6 239-1 235-3 196-1 162-0 
tir and products twee cele wa sienineln cee sielersie's clels sie! eleicls els/eie's olele 2 123-6 126-8 124-7 106-8 
Tyeatherand products) s. snide sans ee ocelele so tiers cislelesisls,afe/sle.e)> 1-5 136-4 137-5 138-2 114-0 
IBOGES ANC SHOES sires ie cistais wl steelsieieiries teins ® sie Bra at cre Shots a 9 126-3 126-3 125-2 116-7 
Mies er ANG PLOCUCLS: oes eielsre lec niece las ataleverefetsl etateevels, el efsraie, j= 3°8 131-3 128-0 125-8 93-8 
Rough and dressed lumber.....)....0..00 0.0 0aiweweesaieee- 2-1 110-0 107-4 106-1 89-6 
UIT NT EUTO Sy eet ets Re oe ec aletese etcdenciecavernyenttare!avelerets/treve's 6 129-3 129-6 107-6 81-5 
Meher lumber Products eee ateccirs nee easteta itera sas lolcats eepens al 1:1 213-2 203-4 217-1 117-4 
Miusicalinstrumentss « (ic. eejes. selene slslevc'elete clale « sos s «elt ohe'S 0s -04 28-4 30-1 51-8 57-2 
Plant products—edible.............eceeceecer eres c er eeeeee 3-0 170-1 163-1 153-7 126-6 
Pulpand' paper products)... 5 cee eee ste eer eceen ss 4-7 138-9 137-2 135-2 110-5 
Bulp end papery yee are aiaeisleraine cp wetness lo cltale relatos B's woe!) 2-1 128-0 125-2 126-7 100-7 
PANEL PLOCUGCES Emme ee cins ties a wieiaicieralel sities eles) -feiP sie i++) laiolers 9 206+7 208-6 200-4 129-8 
Printing and ‘publishing i272). 225 es esse lee esate ee se oc 1-7 130-3 128-9 124-0 116-5 
Hub her, PLOGUCtSL sy cule sete biele'e Peiclasuers eraceesrete’s) ofeiarete® shele'al> = 1-1 163-6 164-2 124-8 107-6 
MextilopLocductse er erie act wena shiesieatae sels seuss: oi 7-1 153-2 156-5 156-6 115-8 
‘MPhreadvarn angiclothw aspects etelee sels + ss delsieie soll 2-6 157-3 156-6 158-4 125-7 
Cottanivarn andlcloGn ty) folie rcemne dak Os eds eevg a de» 1-2 110-5 110-7 115-3 98-0 
Woollenivarn anGclob mn. is cee isle scvrsie forsee tia sisi “7 167-9 167-5 171-8 132-8 
IArtiiciaksilicand silk 2OO0S me we share wldes es nece ste ea 6 602-4 591-1 553-7 400-5 
EUGSTORy AM ANIC b LOOCS Mn Ne MeN suite cutie secular nie, Shades a | 1-2 143-2 146-6 142-3 121-2 
Garments and personal furnishings...............-eeeeeee 2-5 150-4 157-8 1573 106-3 
Other textile products Mr semis -yre eet cejealae clic eleles «1s, ¢ -8 165-1 167-4 170-9 106-2 
POD RCCOM ie cei ital ee Aah RaN ae et ata an seule) oleate at alata Wis Re 6 'a\ 5 123-4 123-6 119-5 98-0 
OVER ES GLa es Lie hela reer antrenis rere anele esa hee esaverele itl c/s -8 258-8 246-7 230-3 181-5 
Chemicals and allied products 4.2 608-6 607-9 636-3 159-0 
Clay, glass and stone products 9 136-9 139-0 134-1 99-9 
Hlectrighight andi power ses ete ccs cals sles ale, o wales ales 1-0 149-2 145-7 148-5 138-6 
ISCENICAMADDALAUNS: cy era ei aheistoretl tear clicreis oie olite sist] te apm ¢/aisn ele 2-6 332-8 332-1 310-2 130-8 
Tronsiand steel products wesc aeiseeietslete aisle te etaitcs aie si ava heres ties 23-9 326-8 331-6 346-0 92-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products.............seeseeerees 1-8 250-1 252-7 267-3 124-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..............:.eeeeeeees 1-3 222-9 223-0 243-9 111-6 
Agricul turalim plementa mie eeu tua ac slats cle siisl se) 5 6 128-8 126-9 136-0 51-5 
Mand vehicles and aircratbusvescare sales telsiec selec set's 10-3 302-1 303-0 288-3 80-3 
AUEOMMODILeStaNCL DAG re ae ee eee icles leisks oiote arcichaiaieisie sles. 2°4 294-7 292-9 306-6 94-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repay sce ole s\ajetesiehelsie ove. c/s tis 3-6 oon 1, 643-0 1, 667-8 64-7 
FVCAtINE APP ANCeSh” hus Metre cats strate cles iacsislohsislaieie/e' 9 3 168-0 167-2 169-8 131-2 
Troniand steel fabricationa(M.e:Se he cee ss eien/cicis sel ais 2 le6 4 « 1-2 325-4 328-4 316-6 110-7 
Foundry and machine shop products...........-.+..0554. 5 230-7 232-9 261-4 104-9 
Other iron/and ‘steel products i, we ae sls. = skey eye's slaueleere'- 2+ 4.3 374-3 377-9 431-7 103-0 
INon-ferrous metaliproGuctsa see ele hile bic oct scieiae nehhoe s 3-3 435-7 446-1 493-9 156-9 
Non-metallic mineral produces eee een ile ts svete: t15.6 oun « 9 221-2 220-6 214-9 162-3 
MAIScellan Gousha tere Geta tae tutta relate eraiters lel eynielsiesriens''s's1a/e 4s 1-1 373-6 376-3 364-2 146-7 
| OS ES DAs MN SURO TE er Oc omar OM > 0 SECURE ae mS 2-5 255-6 135-4 136-1 43-5 
Mining. eA aly eer mite Memes feats uterine ele air G4ie's's a's 3-9 155-1 153-1 159-1 165-6 
soalen yn Pe UREN EADIE AN Rone et le 1-4 96-0 95-9 92-9 83-5 
Metallic Ores eines tote aaron eTee eledete UNG gheteds ie elel a-apeiayeys > 6. 1-8 268-6 269-9 300-8 352-9 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...........0+-- essence 7 181-3 165-4 166-1 152-1 
Communications ye Pe Tyee raietelete bi dieletatecs sila) tyei 4 he’aln eve 1-6 112-9 110-0 107-1 87-5 
Melee TADS! Weenie ct Nace seu eit eby alate ele erteiiels let erate. o.ensie:4 “4 133-0 131-3 137-3 101-1 
PPOleMHONES (IE Kite aon ele tle eal eat lime noe is aietatere ele lsierstaue’ ae. ape 1-2 107-4 104-2 98-9 83-7 
TPARSPOrtatlon 6.0. ee hee cee laens wieiebelovageiesleraie,« ae 8-5 125-2 124-4 119-7 87-5 
Street railway and cartage 2°5 188-7 186-8 171-0 127-8 
Steam all WAY Sy eye hae eae GIG lee Pitt BOA fe cielatarata's ae 4-6 107-7 106-7 105-4 74-9 
Shippingand Stevedoring. Aa. wie seine oe eth clake mie) sicisis ciemys = o« 1-4 117°3 119-2 114-9 91-5 
Construction and Maintemance................6--. eee eee 8-4 124-5 110-8 144-3 146-3 
Bi im ga ce abst a te cake cleanin eA obey Riche cs bogors ets a/c erst ope. ae 5 2-2 94-3 90-7 159-5 76-1 
TIS Wain keh Mele eaten eas erg vars Pepe fo: obs -ar aa: analy 6 S's 3-9 185-6 151-3 179-8 297-1 
TREATING AY CAL: bi ctevests anlcte was fo hs BUa mee eee Seer eae otetehatels she eaatshenaie. =a) 2-3 98-9 93-9 96-2 76°4 
SEFVICeS EN eis Tee th ee see Rete ata an i iereteha tals Slere4a1e:«, sieve ace 2-6 207-9 207-7 196-2 149-8 
Hotelsiand| restaurants), wade nee seed oat mie estes shollnls. rletels oy 1-7 209-9 206-6 192-9 150-5 
Personal (Ghietl vy LAUNGries)inat syne alee: stouebslitee s{~,cvelavatele 6 ae 9 204-5 209-6 202-0 148-7 
WPS CoV A ODA a hn AG Dar st aS Ero 8 Cake ce ean 9-3 161-7 161-2 151-8 135-5 
FRGRR TN Mie bia ie tit Binge aye ewe mE Rit IEC ams abot hers slay vile ela forsved: « 6-9 167-4 167-5 157-9 140-3 
Wholesales: |). aie tes wi Mb May Syn Spa ous Phat e aisle (ide ase) ste ove. che 2-4 147-3 145-3 136-2 122-8 
Eight Leading Industries................ 00... cece eee e eens 100-0 184-6 183-5 185-9 17-5 
BEM ARCO a. ROLE Pie ey a ae cere Tee eh bets ate oralopasatererale« ai[ieeleiage «arava eda 126-1 125-7 124-8 109-8 
Banks and wWirust, Companies) on mee mn me het seisilale s dieinimeolats clog cles 130-3 130-0 130-2 104-1 
Brokerage and Stock Market operations.............s.ceees[oeeeeeeeeees 146-1 139-8 120-4 209-9 
TNSurance’) Lib MON ye lees aie tea ate a NIE Fel Stcha fol eyelaha isle als dralhisiiote! ale ayaiereyor ate 119-4 119-1 117-8 113-2 
Nine Leading Frid tstries ee foe pee eile s sleiota re 'oveyele Wall o's eeeis/alare eles 181-7 180-7 183-0 117-2 





1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry, to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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had advanced by 66:8 per cent, proportions 
decidedly exceeding those elsewhere given for 
the eight leading industries. The factors 
stated above as influencing the general trends 
have had an even greater effect in the case of 
manufacturing. 

Employment and payrolls in the production 
of durable goods in the period of observation 
have shown especially marked growth, there 
being am increase of 51 per cent in the index 
of employment, and of 90-6 per cent in the 
salaries and wages distributed by the co- 
operating employers from June 1, 1941, to 
August 1, 1944. In the non-durable goods 
industries, the index number of employment 
at the date under review was higher by 18-7 
per cent than at June 1, 1941, since when there 
has been an increase of 42:4 per cent in the 
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payrolls disbursed by the.co-operating estab- 
lishments. 

In regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must again be pointed out 
that the sex distribution of such persons is an 
important factor, frequently associated with 
variations in the age groups. In general, the 
female workers tend to belong to the younger 
age classes, in which the earnings are naturally 
lower than among those of greater experience. 
The matter of short-time or overtime may 
also considerably influence the reported aggre- 
gates and averages, which likewise reflect varia- 
tions in the extent to which casual labour is 
used; the degree of skill generally required of 
workers in the industry is of course also an 
extremely important factor. 


Report on Employment Conditions for September, 1944 


"THE following summary of employment 

conditions for the month of September 
has been prepared by the Research and Sta- 
tistics Branch, Department of Labour, on the 
basis of reports received from Local Employ- 
ment and Selective Service offices across 
Canada. 

Maritime Region 


Agriculture—Grain harvesting in the mari- 
time provinces is almost over, except on 
Prince Edward Island, where heavy rains have 
retarded operations. Farm workers are still 
in demand on “The Island”, where Charlotte- 
town and Summerside both report that a 
considerable quantity of grain remains to be 


harvested, and early potatoes are ready for. 


digging. The Charlottetown area is profit- 
ing by the arrival of an additional 73 
soldiers, and Summerside reports that 125 
members of the Armed Forces on farm duty 
are being placed through the Provincial Farm 
Labour Board. 

The Kentville office reports that harvesting 
in that area is in full swing, and the peak 
need for apple pickers is expected by the 
beginning of October. Campbellton, antici- 
pating no shortage of potato pickers, has 
transferred out some 20 workers to alleviate 
the situation in other parts of the region. 
Fredericton as yet has very few orders on 
file for this harvest, and a canvass of the 
larger growers is being made to ascertain what 
their needs will be. 

Logging—Plans are now being completed 
for the necessary winter supply of bushwork- 
ers, and operations will be in full swing in a 
few weeks’ time. The Truro office has one 
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order on hand for 50 loggers, and operators in 
the Liverpool area are hoping to obtain some 
returned soldiers. Saint John reports a con- 
sistent demand for first class loggers, with 
very few suitable men available. Some oper- 
ators in the Minto neighbourhood have al- 
ready placed crews in the woods, on yarding 
work, and it is indicated that there will be 
a 30 per cent increase in logging activity in 
the area over last year, due largely to the 
necessity of salvaging timber from lands de- 
stroyed by fire during the past summer. 

Coal Mining—The maritime coal mines 
continue on a full-time production schedule, 
and the shortage of skilled miners also per- 
sists. Present vacancies in the New Glasgow 
area total 95 miners and 35 workers, while 
farther north, production in the vicinity of 
Minto has been considerably increased as a 
result of the use of more stripping machines. 
The new shafts to replace those destroyed by 
fire in August are almost completed and a 
good season is anticipated. 


Manufacturing—Textiles, candy and shoe 
factories and kindred industries throughout 
the region continue to call for -additional 
workers and potato dehydration and fertilizer 
plants, pulp mills and sawmills are similarly 
exigent. For the most part, however, the 
story of manufacturing plants is one of lessen- 
ing labour requirements. 

One shipyard at Bridgewater is approaching 
the completion of its current contract and 
another is already laying off some of its 
workers. The Pictou shipyards are also cur- 
tailing operations, as are a number of other 
war industries in the New Glasgow area. 
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Constructton—Construction labour is still 
scarce throughout the region. Orders for all 
types of building labour for the Debert Camp 
are still unfilled. Saint John is still in the 
market for good carpenters, painters and 
general building tradesmen, and Fredericton 
is continuingly short of labourers. 

Transportation—No alleviation of the man- 
power shortage im the transportation industry 
is apparent, and everywhere in the maritime 
provinces the railways are in need of main- 
tenance gang workers. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculture—As the harvest draws to a 
close, there is am ever-increasing tendency on 
the part of farm workers to leave the land 
for off-season employment, bush work for 
the most part, but railway maintenance labour 
also. Fine weather has resulted in a bounti- 
ful harvest throughout the region. There 
has been a good response from every section 
to the call for western harvest help, and alto- 
gether some 900 men left Quebec for the 
prairie provinces. 

Logging—Many logging operators are still 
carrying out improvements on rivers, roads, 
camps, etc., preparatory to the heavy cutting 
program planned for the winter months. On 
the lower Saint Lawrence sawmill operations 
have been completed at Matane, and part 
of the 350 men released have reverted already 
to bush operations in the vicinity, while some 
are enjoying a well-earned holiday and still 
others have left for northern logging camps. 
All the contractors in the area are calling 
for men, and their representatives are already 
on the lookout for labour. The Chicoutimi 
office reports that in addition to some 1,300 
presently engaged in the bush, another 1,550 
are required to fill winter pulp-cutting re- 
quirements. Roberval, too, anticipates diffi- 
culty in filling the local logging manpower 
demands, with one operator alone asking for 
some 1,200 to 1,500 workers. 

Mining—No appreciable change is recorded 
in the consistently undermanned position of 
the region’s mines. The general shortage in 
the gold mines persists, and more than 150 
are required to fill the quota of the district 
under the temporary “B” rating. 

Manufacturing—A downward trend in pro- 
duction is evident in Quebec’s manufacturing 
establishments, insofar as war plants are con- 
cerned. The Montreal office reports that 
while it is as difficult as ever to meet the 
demands for heavy labour for foundries, flour 
warehouses, etc., light and medium labour 
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becomes more plentiful daily. All aircraft 
plants in the area are reducing staff and open- 
ings for male employment are chiefly for 
unskilled workmen, with only skilled mechan- 
ics now seriously short of the demand. 


Lay-offs are proceeding at the Fairchild and 
Noorduyn aircraft plants. The Fairchild 
Company has notified the Montreal office of 
a lay-off of 1,300 women employees. While 
openings are plentiful for female labour in 
shell filling and textile plants, tobacco fac- 
tories, laundries and hospitals, it is reported 
that a large number of those laid off are 
taking a vacation before going to other em- 
ployment. 

In Quebec City skilled men and women 
for the shoe factories are hard to find, and 
the garment industry requires tailors, pressers 
and labourers. With shipbuilding contracts 
approaching completion, no new employees 
are being engaged by the local shipyards. 


At Three Rivers an annex to the local steel 
works is now completed and some 250 to 300 
workers have been engaged. More machinists 
are needed and a corresponding number of 
labourers will be taken on as the work pro- 
gresses. The Levis local office reports 155 
new vacancies during the past fortnight, 
mostly for skilled workers, and these are 
being filled by men released from the local 
shipyards. 


Garment factories and kindred industries 
throughout the region continue to call for 
labour and these are benefitting to some 
extent from the labour freed by decreasing 
war production. 


Constructton—The construction industry is 
still active in all parts of the province, and 
this activity will continue until late in the 
fall. The lack of bricklayers is delaying mili- 
tary hospital building in Montreal, and all 
carpenters in that area are being utilized for 
most essential high priority construction, with 
the result that none are available for private 
housing and repairs. 


Transportation—The manpower needs of 
the transportation industry remain unsatisfied 
in the province, and little relief is anticipated 
until the agricultural season ends. Some 250 
maintenance workers are required by the 
Canadian National Railway in the vicinity 
of Levis, and another 200 track gang labour- 
ers and freight men for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in the Megantic area. Some 30 or 
40 men are needed to man the grain boats at 
Three Rivers, and there is also a scarcity of 
workers for the boats in the vicinity of 





, 
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Matane. All these requirements have been 
placed in clearance, as they cannot be met 
locally. 

Ontario Region 


Agriculture —Except for the year-round de- 
mand for dairy workers, the farm labour 
requirements of the region have _ steadily 
decreased during the past month. Some 5,200 
volunteers from Ontario went West to assist 
in the harvest there. While not many 
farmers have as yet left home to enter other 
essential industry, permits are being issued 
for their employment in factories and on 
railway maintenance gangs, and many will 
shortly be going to the lumber camps for 
the winter months. 

Local offices in general were successful in 
meeting the demand for helpers for the peach 
and tomato harvest, except in the St. 
Catharines district, where the reopening of 
the secondary schools created a temporarily 
serious situation. Some loss of crop was un- 
avoidable, but local citizens worked day and 
night to make up for the loss of the services 
of the girls of the Farm Service Force camps. 
The need of Trenton orchardists for 120 apple 
pickers and packers was met by pressing every 
available part-time worker into service. 

Inclement weather delayed the tobacco har- 
vesting in western Ontario, and 2,700 acres 
were totally destroyed and another 2,300 acres 
damaged by hail in the Simcoe area. The 
greater part of the crop has now been picked, 
although St. Thomas is still short of workers. 
Hawkesbury is calling for potato pickers, and 
students are helping out after school and at 
the weekends. 


Canning—Throughout the province, can- 
neries worked to full capacity during the 
earlier part of September, although handi- 
capped by the loss from their staffs of 
hundreds of students. While the peak of 
operations has been passed, the industry 
continues to make fairly heavy demands on 
the province’s labour force. The rapid ripen- 
ing of an exceptionally large crop of peaches 
in the St. Catharines neighbourhood was 
responsible for a shortage of 500 women 
throughout Lincoln County canning establish- 
ments, and a similar maturing of tomatoes 
has renewed the need for peelers in Essex 
County. Collingwood has called for addi- 
tional aid in tomato processing and Brantford 
requires another 60 women for peach, pear 
and tomato canning. 


Logging—Orders for loggers are pouring 
into every local office in the lumbering areas, 
but few bushworkers are available as yet. 
Pembroke, with orders on hand for 600 men, 
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reports that placements are slow, and in the 
Kirkland Lake area 300 bushworkers are 
needed. The lack of woods labour in the 
camps near Timmins, North Bay and Sault 
Ste. Marie has not been alleviated, and 
Peterborough, too, is far short of the neces- 
sary manpower. 

Kapuskasing reports that a general move- 
ment of men from Quebec during the past 
month has lightened logging labour prob- 
lems. Men are also coming into the district 
from “The Sault” and Port Arthur. An order 
has been received from a Spruce Falls Com- 
pany for 150 dam builders and river cleaners. 
The lack of such workers now would handicap 
operations next spring. A- shortage of bi- 
lingual tallymen is most pressing, and the 
Kapuskasing office is trying to fill this through 
clearance. 


Mining—The manpower situation in the 
mines shows little improvement. ‘Timmins 
reports a continuing shortage for all mines 
in the district, and Kirkland Lake is still 
calling for first-class miners. North Bay con- 
tinues to transfer men to International Nickel, 
but is itself short of workers for the local 
mica operations. 


Manufacturing —Skilled and unskilled work- 
ers are in constant demand in the manufac- 
turing plants all over the province, but there 
is no prospect of filling these orders for some 
time to come. Toronto alone reports over- 
all vacancies of 11,116 males, of whom 7,355 
are in the “A”, “AE” and “B” categories, 
and other manufacturing centres are corre- 
spondingly handicapped. Packing houses, iron- 
works and textile mills are the most needy 
industries, and all alike are looking for partial 
relief when farmers return to the factories for 
the winter months. 

At Midland, skilled workmen of all sorts 
are required for the steel shipbuilding trade, 
but these are not available locally. 

Calls for women workers are mounting 
along with those for men. The Welland local 
office reports that it is unable to meet the 
requirements of a textile factory and the 
British Supply Board. One Welland Com- 
pany is filling its needs by the employment of 
100 Midland housewives, on a 24-hour week 
basis. Other local industries are also adopting 
this policy, with good results. 

In Hamilton, the increase in the net labour 
demand is largely due to the exodus of stu- 
dents from the city’s factories. One large 
glass manufacturing plant is losing one-third 
of its staff in this way, and in consequence 
is closing down two furnaces. However, to 
balance the rise in vacancies, the Hamilton 
office states that the number of women seeking 
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employment is on the increase. About 300 are 
still required for shell production work, but 
until 200 male labourers can be obtained for 
machine work, women cannot be hired for 
inspection. 


Construction—The keen demand for build- 
ing tradesmen and labourers continues, and 
in most cases any satisfactory number is 
unobtainable. Little change in the outlook 
throughout the region is noticeable during 
the past month, and construction in general 
is being slowed down by the lack of ade- 
quate workers. Special efforts are being made 
to find the labour necessary for the erection 
of military hospitals, and this endeavour is 
meeting with a fair measure of success. 


Transportation—Men for the transportation 
industry are still scarce and freight handlers 
and extra gang labourers present the most 
pressing need. 


Prairie Region 


Agriculture—In spite of the rain which de- 
layed agricultural work in the western prov- 
inces, the threshing is almost 75 per cent 
completed in most southern portions of the 
territory, and will be finished entirely in 
another week or ten days if the weather is 
fine. The movement of eastern harvesters 
from southern to northern. prairie areas has 
relieved what earlier threatened to be a 
serious shortage of workers. Medicine Hat 
reports that approximately 200 farmers from 
that area were sent to help with the harvest 
in Saskatchewan, and orders now on file are 
for short-time jobs on the root crops and 
late haying operations. In the vicinity of 
Edmonton, too, the situation is fairly well in 
hand, although temporary shortages may yet 
occur in some districts. . 

Throughout the region there has been a 
concerted effort to render assistance to the 
hardpressed farmers during the harvesting 
activities. Some 63 natives of Fort Frances, 
and 100 from The Pas, were despatched to 
the harvest fields, and Medicine Hat, with 
local needs handled by prisoners of war in 
the irrigated districts, sent between 100 and 
150 to other sections. Farmers in the vicinity 
of Yorkton received aid from the local air- 
port. Prince Albert, which experienced the 
most pressing need, reported that carloads of 
townspeople were going out from the city 
every afternoon to stook grain on the sur- 
rounding farms. City workers and students 
also lent a helping hand in the Regina neigh- 
bourhood, and eastern harvesters and Air 
Force personnel solved Estevan’s manpower 
problem. 
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Logging—As yet, few orders for logging 
labour have been placed, and few, if any, 
applicants for such work are available. Con- 
cern is felt in the Kenora area over this scar- 
city, and farther north the orders of Fort 
Frances contractors for some 350 bushworkers 
of all types have been placed in clearance. 
One operator is preparing to fly men into the 
territory within several weeks. 


Mining—There is little change in the man- 
power situation of the region’s coal mines. 
The shortage of miners and the consequent 
scarcity of fuel in the mining areas is causing 
concern to the managers of these operating 
properties: in general, the placing of coal 
mining orders is being delayed until the close 
of the agricultural season. The Lethbridge 
office reports a large number of unfilled 
orders: an effort is being made to bring about 
the return of ex-miners, but these will not be 
sufficient to fill the vacancies. Edson opera- 
tions are short 150, and Edmonton, with all 
its local mines running full time, can use all 
the certificated miners procurable, as well as 
trucks and drivers for delivery. 

The already undermanned base metal mines 
have suffered considerably through the exodus 
of students and school teachers engaged dur- 
ing the summer months, and there is a gen- 
eral need of surface and underground workers 
throughout the mining areas. 

The gold mining companies in the Port 
Arthur district are again appealing for under- 
ground workers. To maintain production and 
increase development, a minimum of 259 
underground workers is needed for the group 
of mines in this area. 


Manufacturing—No relief from labour 
shortages in the manufacturing industry can 
be expected until after the harvest season is 
over. The region’s steel mills in particular 
are feeling the shortage, as many of their 
workers are recruited from among the prairie 
farmers, but the number of orders for heavy 
labour in all lines of manufacture exceeds 
the supply. Many of the packing plants have 
been unable to take care of increased orders 
because of the lack of men, which prevents 
them from absorbing any more women work- 
ers into their organizations. Winnipeg pack- 
ing houses are especially exigent, and Calgary 
and Edmonton plants are also suffering. Cal- 
gary reports that 600 students will leave 
essential industries within the next week. 

The completion of several vessels in the 
Port Arthur shipyards is being hastened as 
the close of navigation approaches and orders 
for-some 38 craftsmen have been placed in | 
clearance. The local aircraft plant has a large 
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number of women employees, as well as a 
considerable group of handicapped persons. 
The majority of male placements in the air- 
craft shop are men unable to assume heavier 
duties. 

Some manufacturing establishments in the 
region are benefitting by the occasional lay- 
offs taking place. So far about 250 employees 
(half of them men) have been released in a 
lay-off in progress at the M. and C. Aviation 
plant in Prince Albert, and the men affected 
have been readily placed. About 70 workers 
have also been laid off by the Mid-West 
Aircraft. factory in Winnipeg, and these are 
being absorbed: elsewhere. 

Construction.—One of the chief requirements 
of the construction industry at present is for 
expert workers capable of hard labour. Car- 
penters are in demand and some of those being 
laid off by aircraft plants are being absorbed, 
particularly for military hospital construction. 
Bricklayers are still needed for high priority 
projects, and with the advance of this work, 
orders for plasterers are being placed. 


Transportation.—As winter approaches, trans- 
portation’s labour demands include an increased 
need for truck drivers for the fuel companies, 
but the supply of suitable applicants for this 
work is limited. No alleviation¢of the shortage 
of railway maintenance labour is noticeable 
as yet, but it is hoped that the conclusion of 
the harvest will improve the situation. The 
higher priority (“A-E”) granted on September 
14 should also help matters. Some of the 
work must be done before the freeze-up. The 
Pas is urgent in its call for workers for both 
Canadian National and Hudson Bay railways, 
Regina has orders for another 100, and the 
Edmonton office states that an additional 300 
bridge, building and section men could be 
utilized, but few of this number are available. 


Grain Elevators—The grain elevators, also 
with an “A-E” priority rating, are in better 
labour position than earlier in the season. The 
congestion in the Port Arthur railway yards 
has been relieved during the past week, and 
little grain is arriving at the Lakehead for the 
time being. At present, another 69 shovellers 
would fill existing vacancies. 


Pacific Region 


Agriculture —Throughout British Columbia 
the general agricultural labour situation is satis- 
factory. Fruit picking is proceeding with a 
sufficient number of pickers provided by the 
Emergency Farm Labour Service to handle the 
exceptionally heavy crops. In the fruit belt 
surrounding Kelowna some 3,000 people have 
been engaged in hop picking, and hundreds of 
others in the gathering of fruit and beans. 
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Kelowna is still calling for 60 workers, and 
Prince George, with its harvest well on the 
way to completion, is sending female labour to 
the Okanagan. 

The demand for dairy and general farm 
helpers continues in many parts of the prov- 
ince, and from the Victoria office comes the 
report that quite a number of auction sales 
are listed for the coming month by farmers 
wishing to dispose of their dairy herds on 
account of the lack of labour. 

Logging—The dearth of skilled and heavy 
labour is still a serious drawback to the logging 
industry. All districts have many unfilled 


_orders for every type of bushworker, and are 


unanimous in stating that there are few men 
available for these vacancies. Kamloops and 
Prince George are especially exigent in their 
demands, and Vancouver reports that the lack 
of chokermen and riggers in particular is cur- 
tailing the placing of loggers of lesser skill. 
On Vancouver Island rains have eased the 


. fire hazard, and most firms are now operating 


to full capacity, with no men available to fill 
their demands for semi-skilled and heavy 
labour. 


Sawmills —The low production prevailing in 
the lumber camps is reflected in the output of 
the region’s sawmills, which have also been 
forced to slacken their operations. New West- 
minster, as the foremost milling centre of the 
province, is the greatest sufferer: the tempor- 
ary relief afforded by student labour has now 
been cut off and the mills are in serious diffi- 
culty owing to the lack of labourers and 
skilled workmen alike. The lack of adequate 
labour is hampering operations in all other 
sawmills and box factories throughout the 
region, in corresponding degree. 

Mining—While miners and underground 
workers are needed everywhere in the coal 
mines of British Columbia, the situation is 


not as serious as on the prairies. In general, 


surface work has been reduced owing to the 
lack of underground labour. The Crow’s Nest 
Pass operations are affected by these condi- 
tions, and the mines in the Telkwa field of the 
Prince Rupert area are unable to take on more 
surface workers until reinforcements of miners 
and underground Jabour can be obtained. The 
local office at Courtenay reports 100 unfilled 
vacancies, for which no referrals are being 
made from outside the district. In the Prince- 
ton area the coal mines have lessened their 
demands for the time being. 

British Columbia’s base metal mines have 
had little success in reducing their labour 
needs. One mine at Kimberley is calling for at 
least 170 underground men, and many em- 
ployed on back filling operations will be 
moved underground when winter comes. Nelson 
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projects are short of muckers, as well as experi- 
enced miners and timbermen. Princeton opera- 
tions are still short of workers, and as a 
result only 99 men are at present employed 
underground. 

Smelting operations at Prince George are 
completely shut down, and the staff have all 
gone to Kimberley and Trail. Other local 
mines have many unfilled vacancies and orders 
are also on hand for one operation at Burns 
Lake. 

Manufacturing—There has been no major 
development to change the labour picture in 
the manufacturing field. Packing houses and 
canneries are well supplied with workers, and 
the aircraft factory at Chilliwack is operating 
efficiently with two full crews. 

Riveters, passers and markers are in demand 
at the Prince Rupert shipyard, and few car- 
penters are available to fill the needs of the 
wooden shipbuilding operations at Nanaimo. 
The Victoria shipbuilding yards, too, are call- 
ing for helpers, and no riveters are obtainable 
. to complete the crews. In some of the Vic- 
toria shipyards, the completion of contracts on 
certain types of ships has necessitated the re- 
lease of a number of men and women, mostly 
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helpers and improvers. Practically all those 
who have been released will be absorbed by 
other industries in the area. 


Construction—The construction industry 
throughout the province is being maintained 
at a steady level, with demand and supply 
for the most part well balanced and few large 
contracts under way. All offices are watching 
their labour supply carefully and providing 
workers for high priority jobs before making 
any attempt to utilize available men on 
private or low priority construction. Prince 
George is the only part of the region which 
records any pressing need for construction 
labourers at the present time. 


Transportation—Transportation continues to 
make heavy demands on the British Columbia 
labour force. The call for railway track main- 
tenance labourers has been swelled by an order 
from Whitehorse for 50 men to replace US. 
Army personnel. Boats are operating to 
schedule but with reduced crews since students 
returned to school or university, and some of 
the bus companies have met thelr manpower 
deficiency by the -employment of female 
drivers. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies, and Placements; 


August, 1944. 


URING the five-week period July 28, to 
August 31, 1944, reports received from 
Employment and Selective Service Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed a decrease of 13 per cent in the aver- 
age daily placements effected when compared 
with the period June 30, to July 27, 1944, and 
a loss of 15-9 per cent in comparison with 
the five weeks July 30, to September 2, 1943. 
Under the first comparison, except for a sub- 
stantial increase in agriculture, all industrial 
groups registered declines, the greatest being 
in manufacturing and services. In compari- 
son with the five-week period ending Septem- 
ber 2, 1943, apart from an appreciable gain in 
agriculture and a minor expansion in forestry 
and, logging, all industrial divisions registered 
losses, the most outstanding being in manu- 
facturing though a fairly large reduction was 
noted in construction. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
amployment since January, 1942, as repre- 
wented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at Employment and Selec- 
tive Service Offices throughout Canada. It 
will be seen from the graph that the curve 


of vacancies in relation to applications took a 
decidedly upward course while the curve of 
placements in relation to applications showed 
a moderate decline. The ratio of vacancies 
to each 100 applications was 117-3 during 
the five weeks ending August 31, in contrast 
with 107-1 during the previous four weeks and 
126-2 during the five-week period July 30, to 
September 2, last year. The ratio of place- 
ments to each 100 applications, during the 
period under review, was 70:3 compared with 
72-8 during the four weeks June 30, to July 27, 
1944, and 73-4 during the five-week period a 
year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Employment Offices | 
throughout Canada during the five weeks 
July 28, to August 31, 1944, was 8,888 in com- 
parison with 8,984 in the preceding four weeks 
and 10,841 during the five weeks July 30, to 
September 2, 1943. The average number of 
applications for employment received daily 
during the period under review was 7,534 com- 
pared with 8,885 in the previous period and 
8,588 during the five weeks ending Septem- 
ber 2, a year ago. The average number of 
placements made diaily by the offices during 
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the five weeks ending August 31, 1944, was 
5,304 of which 5,174 were in regular employ- 
ment and 1380 in work of one week’s duration 
or less, in comparison with a daily average of 
6,109 during the previous four weeks. Place- 
ments during the five-week period ending 
September 2, 1948, averaged 6,307 daily, con- 
sisting of 6,174 in regular employment and 
133 in casual work. 

During the five weeks July 28, to August 31, 
1944, the offices referred 217,137 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 159,117 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 155,212 of which 96,240 
were of males and 58,972. of females, while 
placements in casual work totalled 3,905. The 


/ number of vacancies reported by employers 


was 168,115 for males and 97,031 for females, 
a total of 265,146, while applications for work 
numbered 226,032, of which 138,257 were from 
males and 87,775 from females. Reports for 
the four weeks June 30, to July 27, 1944, 
showed 206,635 positions’ available, 192,847 
applications made and 140,507 placements 
effected, while in the five weeks July 30, to 
September 2, 1943, there were recorded 325,233 
vacancies, 257,661 applicatons for work and 
189,214 placements in regular ae casual em- 
ployment. 

The following table gives placements 
effected by the offices, each year, from Janu- 
ary, 19384 to date:— 
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Placements 

Year Regular Casual Totals 
1g ast RA eas a ae 223,564 182,527 406,091 
TOGO Weeks oa oes 226,345 127,457 353,802 
US leg, i aa i Be 217,931 113,519 331,450 
Ly be pseoee NORE, ap Ti 275,300 114,236 389,536 
TOSS a eeeihdes wii 5 she 256,134 126,161 382,295 
DO Sent. tape nae 242,962 141,920 384,882 
TOAD Meron es! alec «te 320,090 155,016 475,106 
VR Ee eae praca 316,168 191,595 507,763 
EAD ta ale eter tiece eee 809,983 85,638 895,621 
Oa eps ate ee 1,890,408 53,618 1,944,026 
1944 (35 weeks). tj 123,149 31,913 1, 1565, 062 


Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment and Selec- 
tive Service Offices in Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island during the five weeks ending 
August 31, 1944, showed a daily average of 
280, in comparison with 319 in the preceding 
period, and 424 during the five weeks ending 
September 2, last year. The average number 
of placements registered daily was 196 during 
the period under review, in contrast with 254 
in the previous four weeks and 253 during 
the period ending September 2, 1943. A fairly 
large decrease in manufacturing and moderate 
losses in construction and mining accounted 
for the reduction in placements when com- 
pared with the five weeks ending September 
2, last year. Of the changes in all other 
groups, a moderate gain in agriculture was the 
most important. Industrial divisions in which 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
JULY 28 TO AUGUST 31, 1944 
Vacancies Applicants 
egis- 

Office , | Reported} Unfilled | tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period | vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Island.....................-2.5-: 423 208 912 873 668 2 160 
Gharlottetawne ey Wie dea: lower scmetvapire testers 484 154 647 644 443 2 137 
DS ULAMAETSICE Mm MEI? sil eiocetie Sacre eee catiee Ree ee enats 239 54 265 _ 229 225 Allan pea 23 

NOVAS COCR et re clerks olarak at 7,691 6,877 7,816 7,528 5,135 63 1,820 
IATA Hersb a Uae tle) Gen dee eee ee eee ta 157 98 195 174 121 ane cece 37 
Bridgewater....... thas Sao ba ears Noida Je Mere OMe Ue Ste 214 215 130 128 LT Gt ai ete sc, 24 
yar Gia CUS Eee icy coccinea eet putes taba epe) Mae cca 245 160 227 229 ONG |S aasiannvee A 36 
Jia 8) dlyhasanecae a Ue Toe ume has Ais ONE HN Ua 177 175 213 202 1OGa laches cee 57 
(Gilley of Nghe A Pe SAMA eanirr ac Saar A MBAS Scie Ges Voss 124 166 291 221 VOOLT| 5 ANSE ah 63 
Talife xeric cua A CGRU alae Deva ape iam Lo ay St 2,566 3,346 3, 252 3,139 1,724 1 690 
PVEPTESS set Whe Oni cael Bae TNR, aD RaSh 26 6 35 24 PAD eel MER aioe ees if 
HSGmvalled cui alan te eo a a ae A ON err il, saan 1,058 213 121 112 2 121 
WEL DOO esses tche i Wiatale ee Ma ciety eau A CI Lge aR ai cele es 123 128 148 144 ELA eet Seay ee ae Bu 
ING WHEIASZOW S2asA Motes ele arses Sale treacle = me att 873 365 926 990 723 31 204 
INT@W AW A LELLOEGH: .p3 ne Aen Oe css alee Dae erttele stein: 230 197 38 39 OS, FA Aaa ee 9 
MP GEOUG setae tec dM Gn ae eus( eee cela, Seat en era te 230 52 230 212 LS 7 iui een eee hee 23 
Sorin aL sie was beslbia tee chorea eis Geen 6 atte 39 150 57 48 41 2 12 
Sirol ante pan MAIR GAGA el act ane Oad SWr ToL as ty, Pah ic tees 864 364 1,028 1,045 668 21 341 
SSM MINES 1 melon clarslabert cele. ttots ia umiata lara ees ates» 149 44 221 ue 138 6 38 
TTT yo we ARR, COA ER een MER AR Aficio SM ae 335 144 369 413 DOO ete te ae 68 
GATTO Ut Cy al aie SOG AN A RR na Bh 188 209 243 228 20445) eee. 59 

4 

NeW Bruns Wicky yo. ihe ah Nes seas sae eva ater 7,108 5,640 6,676 6,171 4,458 ' 51 1,929 
SAO DUIS 5 tetera ee ual te aroroleiallenev ne ats tare ego er ie San aie 66 197 255 198 147 Sills Seer: : 45 
Wamp bell tone posse sana ee ae ee ee. ae 767 501 445 358 248 12 270 
ED LAN SUG es Aa idee era dea wig eaetate eds okay 463 877 210 195 IC | nek Aaa a 8 72 
ME CELLC LON eal etal epesies acl rails dae ee ae ataha isl toes (erniaeens 378 226 422, 411 S12 yah te oe 83 
IMEETGOU NTIS fs Sle ANS Ge ORE Uelaee, Ae eR Ee totarelise atl aye 6 260 110 555 313 ZS Ural setae he 274 
Ai Nava ver ovael ona CIRO AT Rapa HHA NIE ie ek ae 1,719 1, 828 1,663 1,689 1,130 38 628 
ENE WICHS ULC tte tsta cen Rete le sims hein ies crake ah afeyoiet eke o ks 81 116 196 175 PS Oia lee rtp ae 44 
Sami, FORM. Sy ey See hae eee Seay Ae 2,812 1,239 2,489 2,509 TSO Maleate 414 
Seis bephens Cate en ete ChUis mk a ieneeay A cue nats Ls 137 213 171 137 LOU ny lceeaes Pepe: 35, 
SISSON tee MaMa Tas oP Sia MeN pia rate ares oat Ravel oe Jil 65 147 109 90 4} 46 
Woodstooks h iinrsii hia oaul lve Deelah e Gehe Heat us 8 314 268 123 77 Ol ales. 2 See 18 

CPE D ECE, AEB CLE reeks ernde ie ia aia ait ee che arabe fe 13,097 61,450 61,122 58,057 41,202 123 20,712 
INCtON VAISS site aw iit cP ree Ee eee oe Ghd 66 93 92 SALONS ee ete 31 
INSDOESLOS Ki: chs aie eheeara cnet Siete tata calcite ary soon atlas Lovett 153 69 167 144 AUN Nate Wrenn es te 49 
Baie St.\Pauls ye yy me ANTE I he ek ER SE eS 201 366 177 117 OE tte dee 39 
eau Srnoissh eyes oes tes See RO ae oe vanaT vee taka tate 233 149 376 306 POG TE lie cet oh Be 45 
Buclcing narniatsshs waves aiid ns «een ue eter nents een 271 50 401 284 267 1 106 
Campbellia (Baya. py chien ones see ceteris +2 333 319 83 73 PHEW Pe aw etaas | 116 
CaUBADSCAT III SOF SON eae Slee ei clecieras a 958 843 541 522 ASGw cetera 147 
ban dier iyacew nln ecree oie telat ec eee s a tekee 666 779 715 677 2G Melts eee 193 
Ghicoutimiooeyiuiesonse ee ial ee emiet ee 1,180 809 1,343 1,058 ZL A | bea es eae pst 374 
CORUCO0 Ko ae ot Maras Wee arse mass ee eect er. 232 iD 164 178 IS 3 55d rrceeyaencence 10 
(WOwWans Ville new este te ME ad dat Me eee oaht ps 225 92 152 139 TSO a tania ae tes 14 
WD olbbestr by tie lhe A gen cn ce en aaa) ea 229 87 219 184 LEHR Da RR Seer 49 
rary WKN vie. 20% su inte dae avuaia sata Pear rales Pincers 746 285 769 737 SOO Te oe tee 292 
PAST PANE US 5. cichiais es loli RR a ee tote eo atte: SP eye 93 16 116 112 oh Mh eee Wy 
Jeep es a6 YA RRR an eae Ma a AICI Sue ee aU 135 111 143 135 TO il ea eer ane 28 
Granby Hi. cee Re et ee Ae be ie estates er ee te 396 319 454 287 PAN ad || NG RA eRae 117 
TERY UNCP Sana Aan Neat mige DRE Opn ead Sie tay at Ch 4a 787 665 949 580 474 40 293 
NOMeLLS eb Tea) yh OUT Ue sien meORes al eee eB 348 174 643 551 213 1 44 
AY ORUCHTRTET Cer a nines Nee ie rita lath Nol lal eal ahah ter ath 765 209 927 848 Bg Na bey aries baa 206 
Uae bie | ee B06 HOH EU ibe at Us 1 es eek tect 1,199 1,063 ey | 733 566 1 175 
XQ ENCE five) slenereossuates ere ava teeareilcha nelle taal ee epee ela che 386 228 591 556 Er ae Hipckes ee AD Ch 91 
Ba’ Malibaied tease Wit deere Ward Re stele tne be cree be, 72 41 101 63 OB} elie 48 Se oe 36 
agg uel eee ath bbe mabe a eRe ae ole 495 179 271 290 248 3 32 
EG Vit pees meal. sy. Bolg GRU SES yaa en Ret Sua eat eed 1,345 648 1,218 865 GSRINLA | Pein cen ee PALE 
OMOMeUIL che ie Leela sae Taek See ee cua eee 443 44] 443 369 RY =| hie omen aes 118 
NGOUIBS VTLS). sb IB che Walckacorane ele ne ete pe ape 9. 79 220 144 SUSI AS Qa Oar 14 59 
IVER OG Nhe abet hla state isiattl« ai ee pe aetna y Ee Lec dey 219 40 335 397 209 iI 106 
IMaTAne See se RS AIR Oe he ea uaaage eaecee hatte ed 1,279 1,604 1,018 898 SSbm Weeitts haee 143 
Merman ticnc brockiolct. stoner male tse Mae haste melee Buea 360 123 401 328 Sb hall | eae See 2 33 
Mone Launieton or nik ccs ae aon eae teen ae 250 185 236 236 yA | Rae SS oe 27 
DUO EINES TAG SEL NS Nhe us chee ar Raeieer Mim etetiote tats Erich te 170 61 303 199 hed Bl Stamens ttks seis 46 
INE GHGIMOLEN CIENT: crcte tatoccsiote ime eee teres ee vetoes ve aie 181 28 291 356 OU a Atco tes nee 62 
AN Kossat gers) aul aga ta Rie oe A rete ah ae Se oe Alia rei ie ap 36, 142 33, 684 24,671 26, 902 17,089 50 10, 936 
Niealeti ly oa erate aycbereh shale! duinltne mk en ules fe aN da 46 27 38 31 SS eae | ies rrr ee 17 
Pr lessisy illest 7. ero res tear tele eee NOR Ste te ited Sarde 121 57 196 227 Oa Cee ae 36 
‘Pomte aux/Erem blesaciend datos seers ee ee eee 546 402 370 408 i Wl Mle ey Ai 60 
Pont vA Hired te a oe Wie Tak is Ses Meare ces eet Bal its ake 256 120 294 287 VAs | RS es abet 78 
UBD EG CE Lh ae bret ee EEE CRE tre 5,046 6,214 4,660 3,760 PANS a bene mmr rae tee 2,879 
Ruehmond sae. Waele bk foreign a aeaeter- cha ee «eae 86 99 129 77 Co Cheer ct tee 18 
PUI OUSEA Oh ite Lg, et tein ey See eae at ee 780 457 671 867 G14 Harsh ects 36 
RRAVIOLE! QUL LOUD ey hus Se eee Coe ne ale ea ere tae 597 611 272 225 PAU isl ana Age ad 74 
Roberval Pitt cee c meee cee oe hens Cee Eee cra 162 92 174 162 T3Gigelineiatesia des 72 
EGO ULV fs o/s 0h Clsca re) horn Oe TORO MRE CON a oe ciao ects eames ai 1,098 1,165 1,136 L327 SOG ey Weta s ceases 178 
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Vacancies Applicants 
. Regis- 
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StemAwatheise nana ein cake tA eine Conca ic naa me 599 341 431 HESS E SOA [et Guia e eae 39 
Ste.Anne dewbellevyuevenc a. osc deealet chao. 195 61 209 191 LOT ty hon pats tated 14 
Sle hérése COG Attack late as Poe ete age 1,817 1,342 643 642 OS ab a aR 7 Pp 177 
Soe rl vacinghet act sci as ae ce boy selaed teas 575 552 509 404 354 3 114 
SO bers esi Sere eat veeme rte kent Stein S. oe ee eR 553 495 649 713 BON a puta ete 26 
Btveromeeis, . ) ee Oye ie hy LO yet ger oan 581 481 502 450 SOO MIE i netic 94 
Stsosenh en lac. buns es .ct. cette ak cee: 222 175 295 234 ZAG TIE Wal see ote A ee 99 
Ste Paull Wrmitesce ensue ace ee ee ae 737 183 595 552 634.0 Ves sous 111 
Shawinigan: Halls qvon, asics, SRY saad Ceres, 1225 158 1, 460 1,297 ag eda bs eo 386 
HerbroOke ic. wcetsethos wack sane es ae 1,369 551 1,430 1,485 1,019 23 309 
ISO) ie) uti Gilad, ARLE RW AIRY 0) MRR gL AER. Ste UM ye Ht 509 136 848 476 AQ |More. ee 70 
WMhetlordgMines, wens Res os Hie Mok ahi a 393 261 993 572 cae I a ee 211 
MIDTCEMUINETS cc deseit ats eis we eee cae Lek ere 1,222 442 2,185 iB TO aE Lae ie 554 
Weal OT Mates eG Rae tee oot Se See ee aa 752 433 466 426 af IAIN UNL DHE eR Ol 109 
Malley Heldaminti: at. see. 6 tS Re hea 547 513 625 258 SOT RAD mth, if 136 
WRG ion eth dite rane ee ke 2,342 1,927 1,560 |. 1,537 DAO | cee oil 466 
Wactoria Ville es ci) eee A Gi feed. eer 480 268 494 385 SoOe nec tueemes 98 
Ontario...... REALS ABT 430 ga ARG ee ne igen SD OR oa 114,886 81,476 88,322 89,967 66,526 1,075 16,527 
PEN PLOT MeN Les eRe oataiele § a SIG ols 5 oink as 199 67 306 289 Hay yal faN ee Ve Ratt 27 
USAETION UM aiae aie 5 Ae OES: feist: ON ote Glehs MEME A 290 213 406 297 PAP Mae ga 100 
BeWleviller wate 5. Umer seen cri, ok 1a. Wee ne 1,032 599 807 787 BE le Oe OD 165 
Brace bridges. sy saaiea sane caras os olulikeracrsrsvele antes 321 142 407 311 AS Dh, |e ete NN 42 
SVE D LON: AER fas oe oa drs Cha sleek sade A okt prt ceed 261 662 268 263 EI tan eg tee 56 
PBR GORC Sen ies See See aera eh ere aoa ukils He aE ARN Dione 1,641 1,601 Vode EOI: 1,066 8 156 
USTOCK VIC iss oid Ae ea hes 6th ONS, ce 352 174 543 375 Wall MPa che § he! 150 
@arleton Place ena: une ecko OR neg | eae 86 100 160 84 CODE see pate. 9 
(ache eer: pas seneeis oe ee ee hae ete eee. 647 373 665 697 480 8 202 
(Sia) OFC Teak THUNDER YAS, a Ryn Gee Umm IG SY Sa 175 49 277 182 LOT: chore ase 23 
SON INS WOO Ny. Vase mee ater se cna Wee hat Aaa e 149 214 222 184 Za Tepe eed 21 
CAOrm en ass Saale ire Re ic ey Pers Rae Herd eee MU eS 895 132 1,570 ae 757 15 182 
sah Ria USS, RS eae ee 9 Se atc Paty oe Poe lea a 0M 280 148 123 83 COWn koran oe 23 
HNOTRAIS yaar Be RAPE aya RRM ea ras Ao LER N  idos Gs SA 86 81 171 104 SUVEA Retreat tots ter 48 
Tetoy a raN hg Cele ac eerie a oe Serer rae Rie! Se, os Ss 266 243 218 134 Low Ph aces eee 25 
OTUVE SN CIS 4c kyne, are N ee Sa, At ae oy <8 AL a 177 399 421 246 US Oi ay oa aera 114 
ROL U RV AHL ATEL oe ee at aaa itrci erate Mists ve soker te Tiotiecae: 2,524 3,779 1,050 1,154 TPA UGH On ea an Mee 211 
ACREAGE Rites MES Necc ong oro ete I 15 IE ba AO AY ots IS 659 862 593 561 421 6 84 
(GADANO GUS! hrcaic aed tit wets EEO oe eats aE 87 38 92 83 Cau een anes 12 
(COGETIC HY, CMe UG Cala EN Uae Saleen ET ld Fe ta 200 119 206 207 DES IN his ey GO Oe 36 
RUSLAN ie te MRE CN Na BAN ares 8 Oe A 1,058 536 751 587 BAO ae li hee 134 
Jehebea bi meyeta. SMI a HORSES Pica ey Seale oe ema) ARATE 1 a 5, 890 6,478 5, 467 5, 882 3,667 86 862 
Pa WES UY: M ala crate Rn’ ti. c ete oiefterets'« cect mtbr ss 95 51 351 258 Ane ie peda Lee 35 
Ses OU MR, oso we Beet ee cer.) ea BPN wiaivaitacs ake 54 143 165 147 SOMA Oe han ae 22 
EGA DUSK ASIN Oye reece et SiemG orhs ele iwlersre ely «abate: 2,226 1,642 702 7(2 724 1 29 
enor uiees eee he 8 Ml a EON grees 176 431 145 163 IE MONOY Nise a eet 42 
RINGS ORs wets cy ce HPO Ml roth RIE Sle hoo tb 917 720 1,113 1256 TER PAN mene se er 238 
Feinkdlan deiia ences wee eee beaten ates mln as 767 628 1,050 825 613 16 196 
iitehener=Warterloo. ee he von seeks Al, sia 1,489 1,376 1,159 1,211 L067 ale eet 133 
Wea MIN SOU wen ane. cra ake, Pearse ao aha (2h 265 606 611 DOT ery ecn nee 55 
IGIDUSAV Ear VRS wie ae eek \o eats neue i AS mena 161 55 235 197 AY ial nea aaa ee 14 
NSIS CO Clee atkia: aie MORI Mert dial a te nara te Satter. 151 86 166 166 1A UO eae ue 30 
AON GON eae ae cers sR ANE ote sie tare seals ea Me 2,915 1,672 2,413 2,852 1,610 142 675 
DVI ALAIN ciatet oe otret ee acti eerie or te cheers «sk ae ee! 485 368 492 451 OG ee tent ened, 124 
INDENT COL Ryo seh te che eek oa SUR, Ga itcy A. A 124 76 128 106 OO beeen et 10 
HN CNET KOGSty 3.5 San BRM ccc Meet ae side caiman. « 156 153 186 136 Le es ee 34 
ANC War LOrVOnGG fr 1Nee SE ee ee eee Sn rea 2,544 2,496 1,845 GE ANae 10 s y  Re a 195 
INTagarap it allse S92 Me ee aeeRR sot cubs dence. 856 482 798 865 567 4 202 
WGkeiel oigd S¥eintciale ened Mee RS oT love ean ON NSRP Mae 1 846 642 1,020 919 832 23 155 
Wrangevalleaw, ck A vAeOwe CL ekee tebe ccd eR 65 108 81 61 SLU ys eee 18 
(OMNES Oe SR oNaaee 4 SINE once tas SRT sce EEA MOTRS 314 486 420 452 S24 | Teese) 89 
Panewalee. ves Wess oA Ae eee nee: Meo: 1,637 1,211 1, 422 1,271 1,051 13 600 
COC ba praater res tre krakd | RR ic ce hte 2) St Bhat 5,500 2 ous 5, 432 5, 667 3,720 21 506 
Osven) SQUUGH cient A Ccstnthes chit orcas aiseahe 337 150 412 408 279 5 77 
ANISH ae: PAE totane CREE ae AARNE TL av arses 36 111 43 48 a Peete ee 8 
BATH Va SOUNCH ac iots srtace aires seinen et aeteeeezie te. 349 730 584 550 Do dale torah, 46 
Bem broke gre uy... te aes tavatths otsheie’ ss Ae'den elas 577 448 403 350 PLAT RE a tee 76 
SC eto] OSD BD Vie eR WARN NU ns Site Oy at ERE 193 127 484 457 168 3 33 
Peterborough sia). shasta): esti ee eel teniies 826 741 1,027 Loe OER RN Of 244 
PICLOUS pee ae ene eT en, ea eee. Rag 819 299 540 493 554 4 26 
POrbeATE UT EU. Wai geet. Sasa et ionktaee 2,038 4,803 Lean 1,388 LOT OS it a... cide 228 
POLE KC ODOM Eas. 84 Fe loll ie) tc areas Aes alone: 233 237 369 220 199 1 128 
RortiHape tae. .4 eee eee 5 es OG 0a oo CBE: 189 119 215 194 DAZE see. Shoes 41 
PesCo titan Aas ie iat cerned (caces Se eT a 165 135 188 158 aa ae ee 26 
Rienirew,. Mads feo. ba ee se ock «att Bithicls sees 167 125 198 243 148 2 75 
St. Catharines..... UG ARE oh tas Heth". le aes 1,674 1,082 Le 245i0 |e k ood LOLA aitaahy.:; abodes 364 
Get NOME. ee ah inc sat ae cb Srlen coce KAGE RE 2,690 512 1,758 1,838 1,623 17 158 
Sarnia 510 892 780 OS2E EN rae oer 229 
Sault Ste. Marie 1,912 22 954 899 1 130 
Simcoe 254 5,065 5,065 5, 035 6 25 
Smiths Falls 56 188 LOZ ree LAO Re oS. Ares. 37 
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Dt ep eee, SMR eign Mia Mea ane, Sa aE eh 
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during end of during fe) end o 
period period period | vacancies| Regular period 

ALLE, ASE SR IRS SED Ce Hs sees BES ee ee an ae ae" aE ST! PRL ag ER 
SE PAEOr ca ccc cleouinthas deine oe bees eine eles alae pis © 601 324 662 612 280 99 
Sturgeon Falls..........--2seeerecereee eer ereees 57 75 96 96 42 25 
SHADULY eee vs ese ce cd tlee ese ccesbinibe save baemens 2,400 2,859 1,870 1,739 1,707 282 
Tillsonburg. ........ccese cece ence ee eeeeeeeceees 1,046 79 46 6 744 16 
MAN TTATIRATIS oe oc cscateasuskere statote oe: 0. die stale teiniaie) oe iri eehsl> 2,330 1,676 1,953 1,710 1,276 702 
TH OTONEO fc .c sie cove deine Rides #68 © de eM Wlae: nen + Rn aisles 34,348 21,497 21,236 24,394 15,384 5, 850 
Toronto Junction........-...seeeeee eset e ee eeees 4,036 2,468 2,515 2,670 areal 353 
TPSTED GOD tee ciesstele ete cis sieverecchrele/® alte) 6's eteimle eteletsl steno ge 410 276 399 441 367 28 
WUT erton Wie vce. schin Maabide os) ge 3 OOM a BL a opm ante 250 149 206 168 137 34 
Wallaceburg. ...0....00 cscs c cree e neste te eer eees 110 181 284 225 160 51 
MATRA 6b v.c civ aveseicacks sO eceathe Sole hate casiosere steeate 1,753 1,758 883 762 596 84 
TUSSTOM Ls toicicie eon acta Cor onen Ne one ese eaeve oles ohausle Rene 1,799 1,999 746 694 1,392 119 
WV GABOR! eps ines sisevesahe seein ne os ee een ore oe genre 4,069 2,380 3,953 3, 862 2,679 797 
Woodstock 1,048 723 763 641 796 52 
Manitoba 6,515 11,255 10,696 6,194 3,117 
Brandon 523 528 514 414 150 
Dauphin 301 361 273 192 87 
Flin Flon : 428 129 157 iE 16 
Portage la Prairie 131 219 202 196 18 
Selkirk 60 56 40 38 11 
The Pas 115 189 88 34 
Winnipeg 4,957 9,773 9,411 5,155 2,801 
Saskatchewan 4,494 7,960 75223 4,422 1,745 
FUSES VATA yee elceiehs cahares are ates cleats ole s,erejnioneiei<:» 608 407 341 223 200 176 
MIGOSE PAW obese tiaee vet e se seeieet ESAS he Oe 693 518 846 857 514 249 
North Battlefordn. sie csc. sec ciiaiae evece nis bre sfelala> 284 161 267 203 156 61 
Prince Alberbeyasetedes ceric co sige citelelei sie ieierale violet = 635 544 634 638 443 163 
Begin, bocdaleccc occas cope scecssuley sm vine ba autehe 2,381 1,441 2,623 2,928 1,411 525 
GaskatOOM. ss ccccicesle s siele slo c/aic che elalels owe sisivielelsivins 1,541 879 2,202 1,493 916 447 
Swilt Current. ciccvuels ieee o:s'¢ wie cle emis sic ole vipoinisiere 390 182 279 270 265 14 
Wey DUNT .cesnsaieoordnn 4 wea ce ee he vile was ¢ele bie totem» 471 86 453 425 413 25 
WierletOn oinj ow code § Pawel eats oats aleeinmacetey > 305 276 315 186 104 85 
Alberta..........0ccceee cee eeeee cece reeneeserenes 11,580 6,647 12,051 19,987 4422 2,801 
BU aIPMOTE cic serciscioielo + tials 012 wreleiaoreletele eicisieie Wie wieiose6 163 192 132 112 108 15 
GAlpery. ios. ccac~ bones velpead + ved s Mawel cals nome itie's 3,757 1,532 4,709 4,081 2,588 1,120 
Drumbeller..........sseeeeeeceeee tence cee ones 431 609 265 281 167 56 
WamOntON tee css he ka ote ale: is eee eiehe teree slevelolesetoie 5,799 3,028 5,640 5, 167 3,485 1,298 
EXdSON.. wsiecoeecceccaneteesceescnacesrsursecesrs 254 255 45 45 90 11 
Lethbridge.........ssseeeesereeecceceeeseseees 512 525 561 667 422 160 
Medicine katy ois kept tdlere ss oialcietetsvs eis ereiele vielen © 376 271 424 410 312 103 
Gd DCT co caiominne tbe oe de Pleading oleginitetate 183 197 141 123 125 22 
Parner Valley cvoncds sash scics screen ty» +5 aetatele 105 38 134 101 125 16 
British Columbia...) 0.3.0.8. 36e clothe srateele eis erates 30,378 16,253 29,918 25,635 19,185 8,390 
Gaal rye chia erovelotoncins Sigel et ose eno tune teyoNs lo felle etertes) sieyore::« 403 182 404 389 292 105 
CO OULEDBY Lomistse ves vied de me's t > Reels hoe ae RBs 296 325 255 224 229 130 
Gran Pro «ca cwiscudos eae aae OLS ee epee Means 253 352 220 220 222 34 
Dawson Creek. (ck. habeiotie da wieteinetace srstoielatetete |e 341 125 234 224 232 39 
Duncan... 2. ceccesacccecssneccessceteseseceees 496 303 348 344 317 39 
Mleenive bes cece socetenacte atts de naa Pe oan be ote iets 156 169 70 70 57 31 
ASAMLOOPSe= > coceisrelelels che siee ce oie elaletsiwlelelolsiesewiebtey - 734 605 579 498 497 88 
GOWN A onewineeuieias steed on ws snout on he ames 550 207 594 626 519 138 
INE EN ETAT o oe Se HU 5 OPEB IL CMa arRs aaa Gn 390 104 513 410 307 185 
Nelson...... teehee VEE wesc sien ss ob oblemaiyels 428 401 553 437 320 240 
New Westminster... U8, .scese esheets > abeuass 1,662 653 1,850 1,624 1,248 660 
North Vancouver......+sssseseeseeereeeeneeees 304 155 5 51 49 219 
Penticton. 0 su. indies eds sees op ees spnnaer'> 587 237 465 548 444 49 
Port Alberni........sseceeccseceeseeeeeeseeeees 414 152 262 264 253 65 
Prince George........eereeee sees eeeeecereeceees 620 316 676 621 600 41 
Prince Rupert........sesceseeeeecenesencceneees 570 342 325 263 227 67 
Princoton.nesdseansec sehen spree ee Ace eeaeee 115 86 99 96 117 11 
EEE OA Ne SOIREE ORE am 413 399 476 349 240 190 
WANGOUVER Dh «0 cae dee ete w cs po ceetig nee eum 18,275 9,115 18, 657 15, 446 10, 593 5,370 
Warne yn. istdlestrds Ande cees to embenameep emma” 684 326 37 610 6 97 
Victoria,.....0scraeptvoracensr-Gseeger Brares 2,231 1,319 2,002 1,890 1,407 504 
Wihitehorse.s sis sclte. fu eue este ease cc ommaenee 456 380 194 231 298 38 
Canada....... Be ese cee aioe « evel eaters intel ate oietetete e 265,146 | 189,554 | 226,032 | 217,187 | 155,212 57,201 
MAIGS cts deca cco s dus tthe ook oh Otel aioe 168,115 | 126,794 | 138,257 | 128,906 96, 240 31,502 
Herr ales a. chrictoichelerde'e siera sitre cle ts aheeie’slelsisioboreteteriele 97,031 62,760 87,775 88, 231 58,972 25, 699 


1944] 


the majority of placements were effected 
were: manufacturing 1,625; services 1,390; 
trade 989; construction 813; public utilities 
operation 617 and agriculture 211. There were 
3,615 men and 2,188 women placed in regular 
employment. 

New Brunswick 


The demand for workers on a daily aver- 
age as indicated by orders listed at Employ- 
ment Offices in New Brunswick during the 
period under review, was 237 as compared 
with 214 in the previous four weeks and 270 
during the period ending September 2, 1943. 
There was a daily average of 150 placements 
in comparison with 188 in the preceding period 
and 158 during the five weeks ending Sep- 
tember 2, last year. When comparing place- 
ments by industrial groups with the period 
ending September 2, 1943, none of the changes 
was large, the most significant being moder- 
ate declines in public utilities operation and 
manufacturing and increases of small propor- 
tions in construction, services and_ trade. 
Placements by industrial divisions numbered: 
manufacturing 1,340; services 918; trade 649; 
construction 575; public utilities operation 
503; forestry and logging 200, and mining 194. 
Regular placements numbered 2,841 of men 
and 1,617 of women. 


Quebec 

There was a decrease in the average num- 
‘ber of positions available daily at Employ- 
ment Offices in the Province of Quebec dur- 
ing the five weeks ending August 31, 1944, 
there being 2,453, in contrast with 2,577 in 
the preceding period and 3,208 during the 
five weeks ending September 2, last year. 
Placements, likewise, showed declines under 
both comparisons, the daily average being 
1,878 during the period under review, 1,676 
in the previous four weeks and 1,837 during 
the period ending September 2, 1948. The 
pronounced loss in placements from the five 
weeks ending September 2, 1948, was due to 
a marked decrease in manufacturing, with 
losses of more moderate proportions reported 
in construction, public utilities operation, ser- 
vices and mining. There was a moderate gain 
in forestry and logging. Industrial groups in 
which most of the placements were effected 
included: manufacturing 19,661; services 6,201; 
construction 4,875; public utilities operation 
3,594; trade 3,188; forestry and logging 
2,419, and mining 726. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 27,765 of men and 
13,437 of women. 

Ontario 

Opportunities for employment at Employ- 
ment Offices in Ontario during the period end- 
ing August 31, 1944, showed an increase when 
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compared with the four weeks ending July 27, 
but a decrease in comparison with the period 
ending September 2, last year. The daily 
average being 3,830 during the five weeks 
under review, 3,603 in the preceding period 
and 4,324 during the five weeks ending Sep- 
tember 2, 1943. Placements showed a daily 
average of 2,253 in contrast with 2,423 in the 
previous four weeks and 2,373 during the five 
weeks ending September 2, last year. When 
comparing placements by industrial divisions 
with the period ending September 2, 1943, a 
substantial increase in agriculture and a mod- 
erate gain in forestry and logging were largely 
offset by a loss in manufacturing. A fairly 
large decline in construction and moderate 
losses in public utilities operation, trade, min- 
ing, finance and insurance, and services were 
reported. Industries in which employment 
was found for more than 1,000 workers in- 
cluded: manufacturing 28,965; services 11,108; 
agriculture 8,582; trade 6,788; public utilities 
operation 5,048; construction 3,558, and for- 
estry and logging 1,802. There were 40,233 
men and 26,293 women placed in regular 
employment. 
Manitoba 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during the five weeks under re- 
view, called for an average of 396 workers 
daily in comparison with 440 in the previous 
period and 479 during the five weeks ending 
September 2, last year. There was a daily 
average of 243 placements compared with 277 
in the preceding four weeks and 345 during 
the period ending September 2, 1943. With 
the exception of a moderate gain in agricul- 
ture, all industrial divisions recorded decreases 
in placements from the five weeks ending 
September 2, last year, the greatest reduction 
being in manufacturing followed by smaller 
losses in public utilities operation, services, 
construction and trade. Placements by indus- 
trial groups included: manufacturing 1,942; 
services 1,918; trade 1,453; public utilities 
operation 747; agriculture 672 and construc- 
tion 316. Regular placements numbered 2,979 
of men and 3,215 of women. 


Saskatchewan 


Positions offered through Employment Offices 
in Saskatchewan during the period ending 
August 31, averaged 244 daily compared with 
242 in the preceding four weeks and 336 dur- 
ing the period ending September 2, 1943. The 
average number of placements effected daily 
was 160 during the five weeks under review, 
in contrast with 170 in the previous period and 
201 during the five weeks ending September 2, 
last year. All industrial groups showed declines 
in placements when compared with the period 
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ending September 2, 1943, the largest reduc- 
tions being in agriculture, services, manufac- 
turing, construction and public utilities opera- 
tion. Placements by industries numbered: 
services 1,303; agriculture 1,086; trade 1,061; 
manufacturing 599; public utilities operation 
410 and construction 222. There were 2.551 
men and 1,871 women placed in regular em- 
ployment. 
Alberta 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during the five weeks ending August 
31, called for a daily average of 386 workers, 
in comparison with 519 in the preceding period 
and 502 during the five weeks ending Septem- 
ber 2, last year. Placements showed a daily 
average of 262 compared with 353 in the 
previous four weeks and 362 during the period 
ending September 2, 1943. Placements in con- 
struction were considerably fewer than during 
the five weeks ending September 2, last year, 
while more moderate losses were reported in 
manufacturing, public — utilities operation, 
services, trade and mining. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included: services 2,298; 
trade 1,312; manufacturing 1,308; construction 
868; public utilities operation 826; mining 553 
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and agriculture 536. Regular placements num- 
bered 4,324 of men and 3,098 of women. 


British Columbia 


During the period ending August 31, 1944, 
the daily average of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in British Columbia was 
1,013, compared with 1,069 in the previous 
four weeks and 1,298 during the period ending 
September 2, 1943. Placements decreased under 
both comparisons, the daily average being 662 
during the five weeks under review, in contrast 
with 768 in the preceding period and 778 dur- 
ing the five weeks ending September 2, last 
year. A large reduction in placements in 
manufacturing augmented by a smaller de- 
crease in construction accounted for the decline 
from the period ending September 2, 1943. In 
addition, a moderate loss in mining and gains 
in services, forestry and logging, and trade 
were reported. Industrial groups in which the 
largest number of placements were effected 
included: manufacturing 5,848; services 4,443; 
trade 2,965; forestry and logging 2,368; public 
utilities operation 1,844; construction 1,596 and 
mining 364. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 11,932 of men and 7,253 of 
women. 





Employment in Lode Gold Mines in Canada 


There was a steady overall decline in em- 
ployment in the lode gold mines of Canada 
throughout the greater portion of 1948, ac- 
cording to a report issued recently by the 
Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
highest total was reached in January when the 
recorded employment reached 21,310, and 
from then until November there was a pro- 
gressive decline to a minimum of 16,042. A 
slight upturn occurred in December, which 
was continued until March, 1944; when the 
total reached was 17,266, the high point for 
the current year up to the end of August. 

The comparative figures of the first eight 
months of 1943 and 1944, as given by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, follow: 


1943 1944* 
PADUATY  sielente s D110 16,444 
HOULUaTY yest 20,838 17,116 
MALO Wievcistarnc a8 2 20,587 17,266 
CO cigs tops. atest ae 19,908 16,969 
May iyinsicwi nk. 19,401 16,708 
DURE ea. GL ae 18,979 16,494 
DRUG Hts ababetenages 18,272 16,164 
AEB ee oie ae nce 17,573 15,916 


Of the three provinces of Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia, in which the major 
portion of Canadian lode gold mining is 
carried on, the decline was most marked in 
Ontario. Thus the figures for Ontario showed 
employment of 13,766 in January, 1943, which 


had fallen to 11,086 in January, 1944, or a 
drop of 2,680. For the month of August the 
corresponding figures were 11,828 and 10,720, 
a decrease of 1,108. 

The companion figures for Quebec are: 
January, 1943, 5,268; and January, 1944, 4,071, 
or a difference of 1,197; August, 1943, 4,162 
and August, 1944, 4,054, a decline of only 108. 

In British Columbia the parallel figures 
were: January, 1948, 1,448 and January, 1944, 
1,062, a drop of 386; August, 1943, 1,019 and 
August, 1944, 919, a difference of 100. 

For the remaining gold producing districts 
and provinces the figures given are: January, 
1943, 828; January, 1944, 225; August, 1943, 564 
and August, 1944, 223. Employment in these 
mines has remained practically constant 
throughout the first eight months of 1944. 

Employment in active but non-producing 
lode gold mines in Canada showed consider- 
able fluctuation during the first six months of 
1943. Thus, in January of that year recorded 
employment was 191, which increased to 417 
in’ February and then declined progressively 
to 147 in May, a low for the year. From 
May, 1943, to January, 1944,* employment in 
these mines rose steadily to 880 im the latter 
month. The figures for February, 1944, were 
down to 513* and for August, they stood at 
517.* 


* Subject to revision. 


Labour Law 


Labour Legislation in Manitoba in 1944 


ape He Manitoba Legislature, which was in 
session from February 8 to April 6, 1944, 
enacted new statutes to establish a system of 
apprenticeship and to make the Dominion 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations (P.C. 
1003, February 17, 1944) applicable to em- 
ployer-employee relations which are ordinarily 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Prov- 
ince. Laws relating to mothers’ allowances and 
old age pensions were amended. 


Collective Bargaining 


The Manitoba Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations Act applies the Dominion War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations (P.C. 
1003) to employers and employees whose 
relations with each other in matters covered 
by the regulations are ordinarily within 
the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of the 
Province, and to organizations of such 
employers and employees. The. regulations 
require employers to bargain with organ- 
izations of employees and _ provide for 
compulsory arbitration of disputes arising 
out of a collective agreement and for concilia- 
tion machinery to settle disputes where there 


is no agreement (L.G., 1944, p. 185). The Act 


authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to declare any amendments to the Dominion 


Regulations to have the force of law in the 


Province. Thus these changes will apply also 
to those employers and employees and their 
respective organizations whose relations in such 
matters are within provincial jurisdiction. Any 


person given any power or charged with any _ 


duty under the Dominion Regulations may 
exercise such power and perform such duty 
with reference to the employers and employees 
and their organizations mentioned above. 

The Minister of Labour for Manitoba, or any 
other member of the Executive Council desig- 
nated by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
may enter into an agreement with the 
Dominion Minister of Labour for the adminis- 
tration of the regulations in Manitoba. This 
agreement may provide for the appointment 
of officers or the constitution of administrative 
agencies and the delegation to them of such 
of the Dominion Minister’s powers as may be 


necessary to carry out the regulations in 
Manitoba. In addition, the agreement may 
provide for the transfer to the Provincial 
Government, or to some person specified by it, 
of all or part of the powers conferred on the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board by the regu- 
lations with respect to matters within the 
Province; for procedure for taking an appeal 
to the Dominion Board from a decision of the 
provincial authority so established; and for 
reimbursement of the Province for expenses 
incurred in carrying out the agreement. 

The Act suspends the Strikes and Lockouts 
Prevention Act until such suspension is ter- 
minated by Order in Council and repeals the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (Ma- 
nitoba), which made effective within the 
Province the provisions of the Dominion 
statute of that title. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is auth- 
orized to suspend the Manitoba Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations Act at any time 
by Proclamation issued pursuant to an Order 
in Council. 

Apprenticeship 


The Apprenticeship Act, which came into 
force on Proclamation on June 26, 1944, auth- 
orizes the Minister of Labour for Manitoba 
with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to enter into an agreement with 
the Dominion Minister of Labour with respect 
to the extension and operation of apprentice 
training in the Province. The Act is generally 
similar to laws which have been in force for 
some years in Ontario, British Columbia and 
Nova Scotia and to those enacted this year in 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. 

The Act prohibits any person entering into 
a contract of apprenticeship in a designated 
trade except in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act and regulations made under it. 
The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may, by 
Proclamation, name as a designated trade any 
of the seventy-one trades listed in the Schedule 
to the Act, or any subdivision of any such 
trade. The trades listed in the Schedule in- 
clude the building trades, metal worker, elec- 
trician, printing, engraving and bookbinding, 
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ship and boat building, lithographing, moulder, 
aero engine fitter, automobile repair mechanic, 
air conditioning engineer, refrigeration engineer, 
glass moulder and blower, goldsmith and silver- 
smith, machinist, radio repairman, telephone 
and telegraph installation repairman, type 
founder, welder and woodworker (factory). 

Every apprenticeship contract must be in 
prescribed form, approved by the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Board and registered with the 
Director of Apprenticeship. A contract must 
provide for an agreed scale of wages, with in- 
creases in accordance with the regulations; for 
a period of apprenticeship of at least 4,000 
hours, with time credits, approved by the 
Board on recommendation of the appropriate 
trade advisory committee, for previous experi- 
ence in the trade or trade training in voca- 
tional schools or in the armed services; for a 
probationary period of at least three months; 
for transfer of the apprentice to another em- 
ployer or cancellation of the agreement for 
cause. 

The contract must be signed by the appren- 
tice, who must be at least 16 years of age, by 
the employer and by the parent or guardian 
or the Director of Public Welfare. It may be 
terminated by consent of all parties or may 
be cancelled by the Director for good cause. 
In addition to apprenticeship under individual 
contracts, the Act applies to apprenticeship en- 
tered into under a collective agreement be- 
tween an employer and a trade union or under 
an approved private plan carried on by an 
industry. An apprentice who is a party to 
such an agreement is deemed to be employed 
in a designated trade and where rates of wages 
for apprentices have been determined by such 
an agreement these rates are to apply, if they 
are not less than the rates established under 
this or any other Act in force in the Province. 

The (Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
authorized to appoint a Director of Appren- 
ticeship to administer the Act. No contract 
and no termination, transfer or cancellation 
of a contract is of any effect until it is 
registered by the Director but such regis- 
tration is not proof of the contract’s validity. 
The Director may refuse to register any 

‘contract, termination or transfer which he 
considers is not for the benefit of the appren- 
tice, but an appeal to the Board from such 
decision may be taken by any of the parties. 
The Director’s duties include collaborating 
with the appropriate authorities with regard 
to training, assisting in establishing a perma- 
nent system of training apprentices in any 
designated trade, ensuring that. the provisions 
of the Act are observed and promoting 
interest in apprenticeship. 
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Provision is also made for appointment of 
an’ Apprenticeship Board consisting of a 
Government official as Chairman, an officer 
of the Department of Labour, and an officer 
of the Department of Education, together 
with two representatives each of employers 
and employees. The Board, with the approval 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, may 
appoint an advisory committee of not less 
than five members for each designated trade 
or group of trades. The Chairman of the 
Committee is to be the Director or a person 
nominated by him and the other members 
must include an equal number of represen- 
tatives of employers and employees, an officer 
of the Department of Labour and one from 
the Department of Education. Hach commit- 
tee may make rules for its trade relating to 
matters on which the Board may make 
regulations, but not inconsistent with such 
regulations. The rules may deal inter alia 
with age and qualifications of apprentices, 
the apprenticeship period, and the ratio of 
apprentices to other employees. Such ratio 
is to be fixed after consultation with employ- 
ers and employees and in accordance with 
estimated future requirements of the trade. 

Except under permit from the Board, 
issued on the recommendation of the appro- 
priate advisory committee, no person who 
is eligible to be an apprentice in a designated 
trade and has not completed his apprentice- 
ship may be employed in that trade for more 
than three months unless he enters into a 
contract under the Act. Contracts of appren- 
ticeship in a designated trade existing before 
the date of designation must be registered | 
with the Director within three months but 
are to remain unaffected by the Act in other 
respects. Where there is no formal contract 
the Act is to apply after three months from 
the date of designation of the trade. 

Subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, the Board may make 
regulations prescribing qualifications, courses 


-of training, hours of labour, rates of and 


times of paying wages, fees, forms to be 
used, and the constitution powers and duties 
of trade advisory committees. The regulations 
may also provide for registration and transfer 
of agreements; inspection of training; 
examinations and certificates; registration of 
employees in a designated trade; procedure 
at meetings of trade advisory committees; 
periodic trade tests and a trade examination 
before granting of final certificate; and 
generally for carrying out the Act. 

A penalty of not less than $10 or more 
than $100 may be imposed upon any person 
who enters into a contract of apprenticeship 
in a designated trade except in accordance 
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with the provisions of the Act or who contra- 
venes the Act or the regulations or rules. 

In case of conflict between this Act or the 
regulations or rules and any provision with 
respect to apprentices in any other Act or 
in any order or schedule made under such 
other Act, this Act and the regulations and 
rules made under it are to govern. 


Employment of Children 


A section added to the Winnipeg Charter 
enables the Council of that city, by by-law, 
to make such regulations preventing or con- 
trolling the employment of children under 18 
years of age as it may consider necessary 
in the interests of the health or education 
of the children; to empower public school 
principals, physicians, the inspector of licences, 
or other persons designated in the by-law, 
to issue permits authorizing the employment 
of children, the decision as to granting or 
withholding such permit to be made in each 
case according to the health or school record 
of the applicant; to provide that no person 
shall employ a child in any work unless the 
child holds a permit; and to define the 
terms “employment” and “work” as used 
in the new section. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Part III of the Child Welfare Act, which 
relates to mothers’ allowances, was amended 
to provide that where the mother of a child 
shows reasonable ground for presuming the 
death of the child’s father she may obtain 
an Order of the Court presuming the death 
of the father for purposes of Part III. Proof 
that the father has deserted his family for 
seven years and that there is no reason to 
believe that he has been living during that 
time is to be evidence of death until the 
contrary is proved. Where such Order of 
the Court is obtained, the mother would 
be treated as a widow and the children would 
be entitled to an allowance, if otherwise 
eligible. 


_ Liability of Employer’s Medical Aid Fund For 
Employee’s Hospital Expenses 


An amendment was made in the sections 
of the Hospital Aid Act which deal with 
liability for hospital care and maintenance. 
A municipality is liable under these sections 
to pay hospital and burial expenses of public 
ward patients who are residents of the munici- 
pality and the Province is liable where the 
patient is not a resident of any municipality. 
Where the patient was employed by any per- 
son who deducts a fee for medical care or 
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burial expenses from the wages of his 
employees, the amount owing the employee 
or his estate may be claimed by the hospital 
or municipality paying for medical care, to 
the extent of the cost of such care. These 
provisions do not apply to any employee 
who comes under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act or to wards of the Dominion Govern- 
ment. The amendment now enacted provides 
that neither shall they apply to any person 
who has made a contract with a physician 
for medical and hospital care or a contract 
of health insurance or any other arrange- 
ment involving a plan for prepaying hospital 
expenses. 
Old Age Pensions 


The Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pensions 
Agreement Ratification Act, 1944, which is 
retroactive to September 1, 1943, validates a 
supplementary agreement made with the 
Dominion Government pursuant to the 
Dominion Order in Council P.C. 6367, August 
10, 1943. The Order enables payments to 
be made to the provinces, out of the War 
Appropriation, of additional amounts based 
on a maximum pension of $300 a year. 


Housing 


A section added to the Winnipeg Charter 
enables the City to appoint a Commission 
to deal with housing matters. 


Bills Not Passed 


Two Bills of labour interest were introduced 
but failed to pass. A Bill to amend the Mini- 
mum Wage Act would have repealed the 
provision authorizing the Board to fix vary- 
ing rates of wages or hours or conditions of 
labour for employees of different sexes or 
different ages and also the provision allowing 
exceptions to the general minimum rate of 
25c per hour. 

A Bill to amend the Trade Schools Act 
would have altered the definition of “trade,” 
to include skill and knowledge that might be 
useful in an industrial or commercial occu- 
pation even if it were also intended for use 
in a household or in other non-industrial or 
non-commercial occupation. 


Resolutions 


A Resolution adopted on March 23 recom- 
mended that the Government reconstitute 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act Committee 
to consider several phases of the Act, including 
the advisability of an amendment providing 
that if disability lasts more than three days 
compensation is to be payable from the first 
day. 
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A further Resolution of the same date 
urged the Government to continue its efforts 
to secure support of the other provincial 
governments and of the Dominion Govern- 
ment for an increase in the maximum income 
allowed to pensioners under the Old Age and 
Blind Persons Pensions Act by $60 a year. 
It was also recommended that, upon such in- 
crease becoming effective, the Government 
should consider the possibility of a further 
increase of $5 per month in the amount of 
the pension and in the maximum income 
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allowed to pensioners, by joint action with 
the Dominion and the other provinces, as 
part of the present national scheme of old 
age and blind persons’ pensions. 


On April 6, a Resolution was adopted 
recommending that all members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly be constituted a Special 
Select Committee for the purpose of review- 
ing, criticising and formulating plans for post- 
war reconstruction and advising the Govern- 
ment as to its post-war program. 





Recent Regulations under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


RECENT Dominion Orders in Council 
deal with the exemption of certain sub- 
sidiary employments from unemployment in- 
surance contributions. Other recent changes 
under the Act include: the exemption of 
employees in certain cemeteries from con- 
tributions; the extension of coverage of the 
Act to include certain employees in New- 
foundland and Labrador, and a reciprocal 
agreement between Canada and the United 
States regarding the exchange of claims. 


Among provincial Orders: British Columbia 
has issued a proclamation under the Factories 
Act stating that October 9 is to be a public 
Thanksgiving holiday. Order 4 governing Que- 
bee minimum wage rates has been amended 
to increase the rate for certain employees. 
Order 30 concerning the manufacture of 
wooden boxes in Quebec has been renewed. 
Saskatchewan has extended the provisions of 
the Minimum Wage Act to include certain 
other towns and certain classes of employees. 


Dominion 


Unemployment Insurance 


Special Orders exempting certain employees 
from unemployment insurance contributions 
were made July 1, 1944 and August 22. These 
employments are added to the list of exemp- 
tions published in the Lasour GAZETTE in 
January, 1944, which included all special 
exemption Orders up to November, 1943. 
The Unemployment ° Insurance Commission 
has power to issue special Orders for exemp- 
tion under section (p) of Part II of the 
First Schedule to the Act on the grounds 
that such an occupation is ordinarily adopted 
as subsidiary employment only, and is not 
a principal means of livelihood. 

The two new Orders exempt the following 
employments: (1) A full-time enrolled student 
of a day school, college or university during 
any week, from Sunday to Saturday, in which 
his earnings from any one employer do not 
exceed $5.40. (2) Any person employed in an 
occupation which he could ordinarily follow 
in addition to his usual employment and out- 
side the working hours of that employment, 
if the remuneration or profit received does 
not exceed one dollar in respect of any day, 
or where the occupation is followed for a 
period longer than a day, the remuneration 
does not exceed a daily average of one dollar 
in any one week. 


An Order in Council (P.C. 2457) made on 
April 4, 1944, and gazetted April 22, amends 
the Unemployment Insurance Contribution 
Regulations (P.C. 6952) of Sept. 3, 1943. The 
new Order exempts from Unemployment In- 
surance contributions employees in certain 
cemeteries which are required by their Letters 
Patent, Charter or other evidence of incor- 
poration to furnish graves to the poor with- 
out charge. 


By Resolution dated April 4, 1944, a further 
change .deals with an extension of the cover- 
age of the Act to include employees sent by 
an employer resident in Canada to perform 
some particular work in Newfoundland or 
Labrador as a result of wartime conditions. 
If such employees were insured immediately 
before leaving Canada they are to be in- 
sured as though they were still employed in 
the country, regardless of the duration of their 
employment in Newfoundland or Labrador. 
Under the general provisions of the Act and 
Contribution Regulations an employee who 
goes outside Canada for such a purpose is in- 
surable for only eight months. However, 
under Section 6 (b) of the Contribution 
Regulations, the Commission is empowered to 
extend this period in special cases. 


On April 12, 1942, a reciprocal agreement 
was made between Canada and the United 
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States regarding the exchange of claims. The 
terms of the agreement made it optional for 
any State to participate and empowered 
Canada to suspend the operation of the agree- 
ment with any of the States if they fail to 
subscribe to the terms laid out. 
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To date the Commission has been notified 
that thirty-two of the fifty-one United States 
Agencies (comprising the forty-eight States, 
the District of Columbia and the Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii) have indicated their 
willingness to subscribe to the terms of the 
Agreement. 


Provincial 


British Columbia Factories Act 


A Proclamation- of September 14, 1944, 
gazetted September 21, stipulates that Mon- 
day, October 9, 1944, is to be a public holiday 
for the purpose of general thanksgiving. Sec- 
tion 62 of the British Columbia Factories 
Act, 1936, provides for the appointment of a 
public holiday by Proclamation, in addition 
to the following: Christmas Day, New Year’s 
Day, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Labour 
Day and Remembrance Day. 


British Columbia Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations Act 


An Order in Council dated September 4, 
1944, under the British Columbia Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations Act, makes 
effective within the Province the provisions of 
the amendment in the Dominion Regulations 
made by Dominion Order in Council, P.C. 
6893, September 1, 1944. ‘ The provisions of 
P.C. 6893 were given in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
September, 1944, p. 1105. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Order No. 4 (L:G. 1938, p.512) concerning 
minimum wages for industries to which special 
orders do not apply, was amended by Order-in- 
Council 3282 on August 29, 1944 and gazetted 
September 2. 

Wage rates have been increased to $250 a 
year for employees working at home for 
municipal corporations of from 1,500 to 3,000 
persons. In local municipalities of less than 
1,500, the minimum wage per year is one 
tenth of one per cent (1/10 of 1%) of the 
total value of the taxable property of the 
municipality, but the wage must not be 
less than $125 a year and is imperative only 
up to $250. The wages of these employees 
who work at home are to be payable monthly. 
Employees engaged in homework who _ be- 
come employed in other works are entitled to 
the wage established for these works. 

A new section has replaced that on “School 
Boards and other Public Corporations.” Em- 
ployees of any public corporation who work 
at an office must come under the category 
entitled “Office Employees.” Employees on 
school boards and other public Corporations 
usually working at home are to be governed 
by the following: 


Corporations whose population is Per Year 
aver 10,000" Bolg, 7 en foe eee a ee $450 
from!6,000 tOMLO000.. Oe eo. 375 
from 3000) tos, 6,000) Se: hee kc 300 
TOT E GOU TPO AOU. Nar, Cee Ln 200 
LEGO “OO ML BO Ney y Tiere eee LG 100 
Ress o Uta OOO Sate eee het nae ya. 75 


These ‘wages are to be paid monthly. Em- 
ployees of any public corporation usually: 
working at home who work at other occupa- 
tions are entitled to the wage established 
for this work. 


RENEWAL: Order No. 30 (L.G. 1939, p. 
1112) governing the manufacture of wooden 
boxes and other wooden objects has been 
renewed until October 1, 1945 by an Order 
gazetted September 2. 


Saskatchewan Labour Relations Act 


A Proclamation of the Saskatchewan 
Gazette declares the amendments in the Do- 
minion Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions (P.C. 1003) made by Dominion Order 
in Council P.C. 6898, September 1, 1944, to 
be in force in Saskatchewan. The provisions 
of P.C. 6893 were given in the Lasour 
GazEeTTE, September, 1944, p. 1105. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


By Order in Council (1073/44) made Sep- 
tember 19, 1944 and gazetted September 30, 
the provisions of the Act are to be extended 
to include the following towns: Assiniboia, 
Biggar, .Gravelbourg, Indian Head, Maple 
Creek, Melfort, Moosomin, Nipawin, Rose- 
town, Rosthern, Tisdale, Watrous and 
Wilkie. Provision for extending the power 
of the Act to other districts was made under 
the Act (Revised Statutes of Saskatchewan, 
1940, Chapter 310). The Order comes into 
effect October 16, 1944. 

By Order in Council (1074/44) made and 
gazetted on the same dates, the provisions of 
the Act are extended to apply to all classes 
of employees except those employed by the 
Government of Saskatchewan or by one of 
its departments, or by a Board or Commission 
created by an Act of the legislature, or by a 
municipal corporation, or those engaged in 
the agricultural industry. The Order comes 
into effect October 16. 


Prices 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, September, 1944 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as Reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


| Nea Dominion Bureau of Statistics official 

cost-of-living index declined a further 
0-1 to 118-8 between August 1 and September 
1, 1944. This marked the lowest point reached 
by the index since July 2, 1943. Foods de- 
clined 0-3 to 131-2, reflecting seasonal de- 
creases in potatoes, carrots, onions, cabbage 
and turnips. These overbalanced higher prices 
for eggs and butter. Home furnishings and 
services, the only other group to record a 
change, moved 0-1 lower to 118-4 following 
price recessions in the hardware and furniture 
sections. September 1 index levels for other 
eroups were 111-9 for rentals; 108-7 for fuel 
and light; 121-5 for clothing and 109 for 
miscellaneous items. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 


The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably com- 
plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 
used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by in- 
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dependent stores. They do not include prices 
from chain stores. As the movement of chain 
store prices agrees closely with the movement 
of independent store prices it was considered 
that the extra work and cost involved in com- 
piling and printing a separate table for chain 
store prices were not warranted although chain 
store prices are used in the calculation of the 
index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for flats and apartments are shown 
while figures for other cities represent single- 
house rentals. In all cases figures represent 
rents being paid, not the rent asked for vacant 
dwellings. The basis of these figures is the 
record of rents for every tenth tenant-occupied 
dwelling collected in the 1941 census of hous- 
ing. The movement of rents since that time 
has been determined from reports submitted 
by real estate agents. The 1941 census averages 
- have been adjusted in accordance with the 
change indicated by these reports, and the 
printed figures show a $4 spread centred 
around each city average. 


Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of ex- 
penditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 19388. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food 
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(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6:4 per cent), $90.50; 
clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home fur- 
nishings (8:9 per cent), $125.70; miscellaneous 
(22:6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, home furnishings, 
etc., with their weights, was published in the 
Lasour Gazerte for July, 1943, page 1057. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1,° 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. ‘The activities of 
the Board in the operation of the price con- 
trol policy are summarized from time to time 
in the Lasour Gazerre under the title 
Activities of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Boord.3)% 


Wholesale Prices, September, 1944 


The general index of wholesale prices re- 
mained unchanged in September at 102-3. 
Group changes were small. Vegetable prod- 
ucts declined 0-2 to 94:4 between August and 
September, with lower prices for potatoes, 
rye, lemons and onions outweighing increases 
for hay and oats. A reduction for arsenious 
oxide was responsible for a decrease of 0:2 to 
100-1 in the chemical product group, while 
the wood, wood product and paper series rose 
0-1 to 118-1 following an increase in oak 
lumber prices. Other groups were unchanged, 
animal products at 106-0; textile products at 
91-7; iron and its products at 117-0; non- 
ferrous metals at 79:7 and non-metallic min- 
erals at 102-3. 

A further small decline was recorded for 
Canadian farm product prices in September, 
the composite index being 0-2 lower at 101-0. 
Field products fell the same amount to 91-0 
as reductions in grains, potatoes and onions 
outweighed upturns in hay. In the animal 
products group lower livestock prices coun- 
teracted upturns in eggs and fowl to reduce 
the index 0:1 to 117°8. 
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TABLE I.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
IN CANADA 


PRIcEs AS AT THE BEGINNING oF EACH MontTH 


On base of average Prices in 1935-39 as 100° 











Retail 
Fuel and Fao Miscel te 
uel an : urnish- iscel- ex 
Total Food Rent Light Clothing ings and laneous (Com- 

Services modities 
only)t 

79°77 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 "OSs aeee-lamsetpe: 

80-0 91-9 cpt 75°4 88-9 Whee tek. Thee hentai 

81-6 92-7 69-9 73-8 96-8 M-0° DUE VBA 

88-3 103-3 70-6 15-4 110-8 PA OU eT Se eet ee D 

104-5 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 Ri be cle eka eras 

118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 Gas WO GIT Bar. 

130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 10P<3.) NUON OY hen ae 

150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 UTE Ma hegre ache 

132-5 143-9 109-1 127-6 123-4 £10 .fevveh tl co deka ot ay 

121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 TER APA ee eee 

121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 1660S Ah nM ae 

119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 106; & bereake eucne eae 

120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 TOU-Sc Louk Mee a eee 

121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105+ 010 |. BADE AeRe. 

95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 OTR ue abe a 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
eae ie vi, Ve 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
September 1............+-- 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
Detaber aii ee ok iiba sess 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
December 120.225. Wiese <.e.01 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
PY Ar iss tals eid PON AN REA 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 

1940 
Jandaty 2. ccsancetane ote se 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
ROP Ups cies Presa seen: 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
7 BAC MRRP ne Hele Hing tay 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
October mene voce Geese: 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108+4 
CAE TE Ce eee 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
1941 

January: 200. eS cke 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
A Orit Ae cee os ae baie elke . 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
TULy Olan ae eet h aes : 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
Oeroteer Mi IWS Gene nnle ce . 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
December 1..........2000: . 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
Y 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
January 22). 'éi 0s dreasueely 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
AME ACs ou eas inom ene 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
ee a ae 3 ae : 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
October lcmiy sues destedeiies . 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
»'6 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
Januar eis. Rae 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
UR pril Vi ebee tins MeN nad 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 | 107-7 123-2 
July Bes ec oee ee eens 118-8 131-8 111°5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
Osobet L2G. 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
iia Aven AS Kee. Skt 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
January 3 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
February 118-9 130-9 111-9 113-0 121-3 118-4 109-1 125-1 
GEC ee oe oe hada Pe 119-0 131-1 111-9 113-0 121-3 118-4 109-0 125-1 
April 1...... 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
IM Syed pice eels itl atearisae 119-2 131-7 111-9 112-5 121-5 118-5 109-0 125-4 
Paha ti/ tire rte rome 119-0 131-1 111-9 112-5 121-5 118-4 109-0 125-1 
Jaly 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
Animist it erie s sige 118-9 131-5 111-9 108-7 121-5 118-5 109-0 125-3 
September 1......... peanee 118-8 131-2 111-9 108-7 121-5 118-4 109-0 125-2 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 
t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. ; 


1944] 


PRICES 
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TABLE III—-DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939- 
SEPTEMBER, 1944, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR SEPTEMBER, 1944 





Price 
May | Aug. |Nov. | Feb. | May | July | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
143-0) 145-5} 144-1} 143-0] 143-0] 153-8] 154-1] 154-1} 43-0 
154-9] 158-2] 155-7) 154-4] 154-4] 166-2] 166-7] 167-1] 39-6 
155-7) 164-3] 173-9] 173-9] 173-5) 172-2] 173-0] 172-6] 39-7 
172-3] 178-6} 181-1] 180-5} 179-9} 162-9} 161-6) 161-6] 25-7 
180-2) 184-1] 181-7] 180-2] 180-2] 169-0] 168-3] 169-0} 21-3 
176-3] 179-9] 182-8) 177-5} 173-4] 174-6} 174-0] 173-4] 29-3 
137-7} 157-4] 126-4] 141-2) 143-3] 162-3] 155-3] 152-5) 43-3 
135-4] 188-5} 139-6} 138-8] 188-8] 188-8] 1389-2] 138-8] 36-1 
144-4] 145-4] 148-5) 146-9] 146-4] 146-4] 146-4] 146-4] 28-7 
139-1] 140-0] 140-6] 140-6] 140-3} 140-3] 140-0} 140-0] 45-5 
162-3] 162-3} 162-3] 162-3] 153-5] 151-8] 150-9] 150-9] 17-2 
137-5] 137-5} 187-5) 187-5] 1387-5} 137-5} 187-5} 137-5] 19-8 
134-2) 162-5] 181-6] 140-5] 135-5} 136-2) 141-4] 152-3] 46-3 
95-4] 95-4) 95-4] 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4] 95-4] 10-4 
145-8} 141-8] 144-0} 146-2] 145-8] 143-2] 143-2] 144-3] 39-4 
164-4] 166-3) 166-3] 166-8] 164-9] 163-9} 163-5) 163-5] 34-0 
106-3} 106-3] 106-3} 106-3] 106-3} 106-3] 106-3} 106-3 6-7 
127-3] 127-3} 127-3) 127-3] 127-3) 127-3] 127-3] 127-3 4-2 
114-0} 114-0] 114-0} 114-0] 114-0} 114-0] 114-0} 114-0 5-7 
101-1] 101-1) 101-1) 101-1} 101-1) 100-0) 100-0] 100-0 9-2 
132-1} 182-1] 132-1] 136-8] 138-7] 1388-7] 138-7] 138-7] 14-7 
120-0) 120-8} 121-7} 124-2} 124-2) 124-2] 124-2) 123-3] 14-8 
131-9] 1383-6] 1383-6] 135-4] 1385-4] 134-5] 134-5] 134-5] 15-2 
127-5} 129-4] 129-4} 131-4] 131-4] 1383-3] 133-3] 133-3 6-8 
132-7} 159-2] 146-9] 149-0] 177-6] 159-2] 146-9] 134-7 6-6 
154-3] 169-2) 186-3] 140-5) 147-9) 153-0] 155-2] 137-5) 45-1 
123-7] 125-4] 126-3) 1380-7] 122-8} 122-8] 122-8] 123-7] 14-1 
103-3] 111-3} 102-0} 101-3] 109-3} 114-6} 115-2} 115-9) 17-5 
141-3] 143-7] 147-8] 138-2] 140-3] 141-0] 141-3) 141-6) 41-5 
1383-8] 144-9] 141-8] 138-2] 135-7] 1389-7] 143-4] 144-6] 47-0 
115-1)7115-1)7115-1] 115-1) 114-5} 114-5) 114-5] 114-5} 18-8 
105-6) 7109-6]+109-6) 108-1} 108-1}+108-1]4108-1}7108-1] 721-3 
129-5} 1381-8] 181-1] 1381-8) 130-3] 1380-3] 130-3} 130-3] 17-7 
154-7] 154-7] 154-4] 154-7) 155-0} 155-7] 156-0} 155-7] 46-7 
132-3] 1382-3] 1382-3] 182-3] 132-3} 1382-3] 132-3] 132-3 8-6 
133-3] 183-3] 134-9} 184-9} 134-9) 134-9] 134-9} 134-9 8-5 
130-5} 180-8] 1381-1] 131-1) 131-1) 131-1] 131-1} 131-1] 44-3 
131-6] 181-6] 181-6] 131-6} 131-6] 181-6] 131-6] 131-6] 38-7 


Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dec. | Feb. 
1939 | 1941 | 1943 

Beet siriom Stee kes Maks 04 | ah eee lb. | 100-0] 120-7] 137-3 
Beeliround steal iss sh .c.6 dasceieees lb. | 100-0} 125-7) 147-3 
Beeltiribyrodst! ttsais ee dene eee kee lb. | 100-0} 125-5] 145-7 
Beéshishoulderts fii rw Aesade aoe lb. | 100-0} 132-7] 161-0 
BCE ISLC WING son, Lose te ise ook ok lb. 100-0} 136-7] 169-8 
Vealdiorequartertau gue kacthcc. Pee lb. | 100-0} 189-3] 164-5 
Ucar Dele mp BOOS ieee ere oe ree ei: Ib. | 100-0} 109-9] 132-7 
Pork ireshyiloinsy. ver ess tae ae ehewts lb. | 100-0} 125-3] 131-9 
Porc iresh Shour Gergen: sm te.) aas tees. vhs lb. | 100-0} 127-0] 187-8 
Bacon, side, med. sliced............. Ib. | 100-0] 182-3] 138-5 
MTAT CM DULG Ce eee Re Ee ce ae Se eh a lb. 100-0] 151-3} 157-9 
Shortening, vegetable ............... lb. | 100-0] 134-7] 136-1 
Riggs: 'Grade\3A'* fresno eee: Bate doz. | 100-0} 156-4] 146-7 

FN e. sietas SCAU Be ores (i ane URE MRE Aa qt. 100-0} 111-0} 94-5 
Butter, creamery prints.............. Ib. | 100-0) 140-5) 146-2 
Cheese, |Canadian, midi ae ee. e lb. 100-0} 174-6] 162-5 
Bready whites, Varn ewe ee eek lb. | 100-0} 106-5] 106-3 
lou Whitst, STAGCH uy hiss meen Ib. | 100-0) 127-3) 127-3 
Rolled toate wk wise vice sole eislesotat ater lb. | 100-0) 112-0) 114-0 
Wormbtigkes (SiOz etn ack ceed ee sien pkg. | 100-0} 101-1) 101-1 
Womatoes, canned, 24'S.ih. oases ef alek tin | 100-0} 129-9} 131-1 
Peas ¥ Canned aSiuicis: eee tieracides © ce see tin 100-0} 117-5] 120-0 
Corn Eanneds: 2S sic cide oie oe ee Bis lols >| tin | 100-0} 128-3] 131-9 
U SYEP PTE (8 UNV Cle Nan Web Cte SERIO REAP a Ib. | 100-0) 129-4] 127-5 
ONTONS Ee os acts is ioe heaton was lb. 100-0} 108-2} 110-2 
POLALOCS cheek bs cnet ode eee 15 lb.} 100-0} 89-9} 131-1 
Prunessmedinmy: oi see ews eh eae lb. | 100-0] 115-8] 124-6 
Raisins, seedless, bulk............... Ib. | 100-0] 104-0) 98-0 
Oranges, medium size................ doz. | 100-0] 132-5} 129-7 
Lemons, medium Size.........--.0+. doz. | 100-0} 111-3} 129-5 
JAIN SUPA WDEIEVs) |G OZede cece see ek jar | 100-0] 111-3) 114-5 
Peaches 20 oz Pann Semel aie 4 tin | 100-0} 101-5} 104-1 
Marmalade, orange, 16 oz............ jar | 100-0} 118-3] 125-8 
COM BYTUDs SH OMA cick eee hero jar | 100-0) 138-0] 142-7 
Slvar, granulated vatics< scsete cscs s es lb. | 100-0} 132-3] 132-3 
Sugary vellow 42. Ges coe hae eon: lb. | 100-0] 131-3} 133-3 

OL COs EN AEN, OS UNG ereteiere weet ke Ib. | 100-0) 141-6} 130-5 
RCAIDIACK Ae I Dsed. set cae sce me samtne : pkg. | 100-0} 145-2} 131-3 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to September, 1944, prices. 


{~ Nominal price. 


Price Movements in Canada and Other Countries 


Wholesale price index numbers available for 
the third quarter of 1944 indicated little net 
change from levels obtaining in the first half 
of the year. The Canadian wholesale price 
series recorded a fractional decline of 0:2 
points to 102-3 (1926=100) between June and 
September, while the net change for the year 
to date also amounted to 0-2 points. The 
Bureau of Labour Statistics index of wholesale 
prices for the United States stood at 103-9 in 
August, 0:4 points below June but 0-7 points 
above December, 1943. Led by higher prices 
for cotton and coal, the United Kingdom 
series continued to move progressively higher, 
reaching 167-1 in July for a gain of 3-7 points 
since December, 1943, and 1-0 points since 
June, 1944. Among indexes for other coun- 
tries, the Argentine series at 213-2 (1926—100) 
in July was 9-4 points over December, 1943, 
and 0-5 points above June. The South African 
‘index dropped back from a peak of 1773 


(19101000) in April, to 1757 in July, which 
was also the: December, 1943 level. 

As for wholesale prices, fluctuations in cost- 
of-living indexes in the third quarter of 1944 
were relatively small. Due mainly to lower 
food quotations, the Canadian index recorded 
a decline of 0:2 points to 118-8 (1935-39100) 
between June and September, while a com- 
parison with the December, 1943 figure re- 
vealed a drop of 0-5 points. On the other 
hand, the United States cost-of-living index’ 
(also on the 1935-89 base) continued upward 
in the third-quarter to reach 126°3 in August 
against 125-4 in June and 124-4 in December, 
1943. Movement of the United Kingdom 
index was intermittently upward, the Septem- 
ber level of 202 (1914—100) being 2 points 
over the June figure, and 3 points over Dec- 
ember, 1943. An index of South African living 
costs stood at 1285 (19381000) in July which 
was 11 points under the June figure, but 23 
points above the final month of 1943. 
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TABLE IV.-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
























































Beef Pork |. 3B 3. <] 
a 2ale a 2 ¢ f 
2 i 2 |8s8 ns amas 
- 8 ao} ears S s la fe |g [x 
ds & |e ae &o| Sp 80] 24 Sen AEA Fes fa a 
tee Q te ds 8) oO S| t ne} E rs] 
eh Nes a \8 8 jes] Gegcs) je fa |. |6 [2 |. 
ie ee ood Sif lo |B iécleSlagigcl elf |e bea tee 
§ |2 |e 3 2 je |e [6 [SSige Fea sis JO la 18 3s |28 
Slt | 2-1 oO slancl So cin Sioa a) 4.-| 0] 2.5| be "sl wl @ SIA S| Cd] 3 & 
6/26) 8ylec]86|8s/ 5/2e/as| 25/88 ge) s) ol gel galas) Agee § 
a — * he PB) ~ - . 
34/5 B| SSIS B/E BIS BIg B/S BIB SISSIESISS J 44 5|8 5/8 5/8 5/5 Sle S|E° 
Alo Ale A] SO] 8 Ol S Ol ge Al Re oe BO] 5 | oo mals alq al’ Alo alo al oa 
ma ie ie ila la |> IR |B | IR 7lR ja |R Ss iq |O |Q |& | |[O 


cin) PENS I) (Rh ie re RIC) WET a ER | a eS a pee pros ese a Te eT ee 


.| ets.| ets.| cts.| cts.| cts. 


Q 
et 
n 





P.E.1.— 
J—Charlottetown........5.- 


Nova Scotia— 


45-1/41-0/38-9|28-0/21-7|... 

















J Halitax. ess sale cess sts, sine 44-1|41-0/38-2 26-9122-8121-3|46-3|36-2|28-9|44-1/18-9}19-9)53-6) 11-0 44-4|34-5] 8-0| 4-6] 6-1] 9-9 
3—New Glasgow..... RA 45-7\42-9|41-4|26-6|22-6]....|47-0[39-3|32-5|47-3/17-9|20-0/50-0/10-0 44-2/35-7| 7-3] 4:9] 6-1/10-0 
4—Sydney.......eeeereeeees 45-6/40-8134-5/30-0/23-7|... . |44-3|38-8/34-0/46-6)18-3 19-9/53-1|12-0|/43-8/34-4] 7-3] 4-5) 5-9) 9-8 
PUNO uote alaleesieietersistre 45-5|41-7/36-3)/28-5/18-3 45-8137-0|30-1/45-0)18-2|20-4/55-1)10-0/43-0 33-6| 6-7} 4-9] 6:0/10-2 
sh plate dials ee etal vatstse 44.7|39-8|45-8|27-4|20-3|29-7|44-0/36-8|31-3/46-6]18-1)19-7/47-0/10-0 42-3/35-1| 7-3] 4-8] 6-3) 9-5 
1 MONEEOR ES thse sie cclere ie ois'e = 45-5141 -6|41-2/27-1/2122|... .|46-9/36-3/30-3/47 -4/17-7/20-1/54-3)10-0 42-2|34-8] 8-0} 4-6} 5-8)10-0 
Q- “Saint JOM arieeiciele tes 45-3/43-1|38-5/26-7|22-8|29-5/46-5/39-1/30-7/44-8) 18-2 19-7|52-9/11-0|42-5/35-6] 7-3] 4:3 5-9] 9-7 
ey eG Ridoutiint hats Goaatetete, cits 39-4|36-2136-6/28-7|22-2)... .|46-3|30-0/29-4/49-0)19-0 20-8/49-9]10-0/39-2/33-3) 6-7| 4:3 9-9 
AQ Bora ost, cisie osieivicle's oisye's 41-0|38-9137-7|26-5|19-0/30-8]... .|82-3/28-2/46-2)16-4 19-1/48-3/10-0|38-1/32-0] 5-3] 3-8) 5-5) 9-5 
11—Montreal................ 42.-6|39-5/43-6/24-7|20-3|25-0/43-3|33-0/26-7/45-8/16-5 19-1/51-3/10-5|38-9/34-0} 6-0] 3-8] 5-4) 9-3 
12—Quebec........-eeeeeeeee 40-637 -2|35-3/23-9|18-5/29-8/40-0/32-0/27-4/42-0)16-7 19-3/48-4|10-0|39-0/34-5| 5-5] 3-6) 5-8) 9-7 
18—St. Hyacinthe........... 36-5134-9/34-6/24-3/19-9/31-0/34-2|28-4/25-1/47-0)17-6 19-5/45-5| 9-0/38-2/31-6] 5-3] 4-1] 6-0) 9-8 
14—St. Johns............005- 49-2139-7|39-5/27-0/18-0|32-7/44-7|... .|28-0|45-8|17-8)19-7 46-9] 9-0/38-0/31-9| 5-3] 4-1) 5-5) 9-8 
15—Sherbrooke...........-- 44-0|41-1/41-0/27-1118-9|33-0/42-2/32-6/26-4/38-6)17-8 19-7/48-5| 9-0/38-0/35-2| 5-3] 4-2] 6-0) 9-8 
16—Sorel, .'. 6. sec ccsneociceses 39-3136-9/36-0124-6|19-5|... .|36-7/31-7|24-9/45-6)17-9/19-4/46-.6) 9-0/38-4 32-3] 5-3] 4-0|....|10-0 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 33-3/35-4/27-7/24-5)17-5)....).... 25-0/23-7/37-0/17-1/19-5/42-5| 8-0/38-1/32-0| 5-3 4-0} 5-3) 9-6 
18—Three Rivers............ |40-0/36-0/35-8|24-9|20.3)/24-0 29-0|25-9/45-9|17-8|19-5/47-5| 9-0/37-9/34-7| 6-0) 4-0] 5-5) 9-7 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville...........-+++- 41-4|38-5/40-2/25-3|21-6/28-0/44-8/36-2/29-0/45-8/16-9/19-2 44-1]/10-0/39-3|30-9} 6-7} 4-2) 5-3] 8-8 
20—Brantford.......eeeseee- 44.4/40-7|41-0/26-2/18-9|30-0/43-7|37-9/28-9|46-1)16-1/19-5|45-9)10-0}39-0 34-9] 6-7| 4-2] 5-3) 9-1 
21—Brockville..............- 46-0/42-5/42-7|25-9|19-9|....|45-3134-8/29-0/45-1]17-2|19-4/45-9)10-0/38-3 29-8] 6-3] 4:1] 5-5) 9-0 
22—Chatham........-.-+s08- 43-3|40-0/41-2|25-9|19-6/31-3/42-8|37-9/32-5/46-4)16-8/19-3)43-8)10-0/38-0 35+3] 5-3) 4-1] 5-1) 8-7 
23—Cornwall........-.sss00- 43-9/40-4140-5/26-0/17-7|....|48-7|85-9/27-1/45-3/16-5)19-5 44-4]10-0/39-3/30-0) 6-0) 4:1] 5-8} 9-2 
24—Fort William Sdetree Mogi 43-2/39-4/37-7|25-5/21-8|....|43-0]36-7|/30-1/45-9/17-3/19-0/49-2)11-0/39-2 33-9] 6-0) 4-0] 5-1) 8-8 
DiI. b> pewter elm a esiuae 43-7|41-0/39-3|25-5|23-0/30-7|....|87-4|28-4)/46-2]16-6|19-2/44-3)10-0)39-0 37-0| 6-7] 4:1] 5-8] 8-8 
26—Guelph.........eeeeeeee- 43-9|41-0/39-5/26-5/24-6/31-2/44-6/39-0/28-7/46-4) 16-8) 19-1 44-5/10-0/39-2/35-2| 6-0} 4-1) 5-7 9-0 
| 27—Hamilton: /./5.0.....0. 44-2/41-1/41-0/25-6|22-9/29-8]45-0|39-2/30-4/46-4/16-8]19-1/48-8 11-0/40-0/37-1| 6-0) 4-2] 5-6) 8-8 
28—Kingston......eeeseceees 43 -3/38-8/38-3|26-0/18-5 44-0/37-2|27-6/45-9/16-7/19-2|46-7/10-0/39-2/31-2| 6-0 4-3] 5-2) 9-1 
29—Kitchener.........+++00- 43-4|40-5|40-6125-2|22-5130-6|45-8|38-3|28-6|45-9/17-0)19-5)41-8)10-0/38-9)/33 -9 6-3} 4-0] 6-1] 8-8 
30—London.......+++ ie nes 43-7|40-3|40-8|25-5|22-0|30-2|44-1137-2128-1|44-9/17-6/19-3]/45-1)10-0/38-9)33-2 6-0} 4-0} 5-6) 8-9 


31—Niagara Falls........... 43 -2139-5/41-3|25-2/19-4/29-9/44-7/38-1|28-6/44-0/16-8|19-5)/49-6)10-5/39-3 33-9] 6-0} 4:2] 5-7| 8-9 
82—North Bay.......s+seee- 44-8141+1/43-0|25-8|18-7|29-5/44-3|38-0/30-1/45-9/17-2/19-5/51-7/11-0/38 4133-7| 6-7| 4-2} 6-3] 9-6 
88—Oshawa......secesereees 43-7|40-6|43-0/25-6|21-9/31-3]46-0|38-1/27-8/46-1)17-1/19-5}48-4)10-0)39 3|32-7| 6-0] 4-1] 5-6) 8-8 
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Canned ab ie Sugar Coal 
i x o |o 
Vegetables G eG I a 4 x 
be SST Sa eae Fen 3) es 
o.€ mS n on q - & = oO 
he a alle sve 18 g aed Aah Re ; los 
o8 =| Sl] Of] g 3 {2 fea |g BH) Os) mk = g os 
ape wn wo a B= = =S igo} co} D Blan |/On 3 2 88 
© el hohe t| v4 -| oO Diao: (earn Poise | Meee | llers a 5 = 
> Ss| Ql GV] 2 Ql > “ g§ a§ BNI SIeslac o |v iS 2) 
BS | 60] 36 at So, g=| 8.12 J 2SIRSleS/osiy sis 8 .Je.6] 2 ay Rent (b) 
Se | oR| SR] 7S] aS] $8] glad gslesisalsetaslbalsolc/ 25/82] 8 | 28 
aq 4 me Nn Ss ee q=- b0 5 moo an oD] MOO ra o- amie £ hee 
fo | 28 £8] S| 58] 38) S8/S5laales|aslSalEsleslasleslesles| Sy | Es 
om | Sal 6a] SE aa) sa Fae AlS SR als alsaja ales cao alS al = fA 
AN} |}O |ma |OoO |e 1a im lO I i iS Is a |O |p |< a 
wa Tl amma |b Hi | a | a ee | ee | ee eke |e | eee ee ie 
cts. | cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |ets. |cts: \cts. lets. | cts. $ (a) | $ (a) $ 


14-9} 15-6) 15-4) 6-6) 7-7} 40-2} 14-3]18-4/45-5/63-4/39-3]....|36-8151-1] 8-6] 8-1]54-1/38-0]...... 11-57) 24-00-28-00(c)| 1 


14-8} 14-7/ 15-2) 7-3] 7-1) 45-9] 15-1/18-1/46-2/51-2/38-11... 
15-1) 15-2) 16-0} 6-5) 6-0) 55-1} 15-0/19-0/46-8/51-0 
14-7] 15-1] 15-8} 6-7] 7-2] 49-1 13-6/18-4/48-1/60-1/39-0}.... 
(15-2) 15-3) 15-0) 7-0} 6-8} 48-3] 14-3]19-0]47-7/48-3/39-5/21-3/37-4|51-8 


Dc OO OF 12-29} 27-50-31-50 2 
EIAs. 8-42} 16-00-20-00 3 
18-00-22-00 (c)! 4 
26 -50-30-50 





14-9} 15-3] 15-5} 6-6) 7-4] 46-5) 14-3]18-7/42-7/53-5/39-5}....|38-7150-7 
15-6) 15-3}..... 6-7} 7-1] 40-9) 18-5)16-6/44-4/52-5/40-0]... ./88-7/50-1 
15-1} 15-2| 15-2) 6-8] 6-6] 43-6] 14-0]16-9147-0/48-7/39-4|20-0/36-3150-9 


21-00-25-00(c)| 6 
26-00-30-00(e)} 7 
20-50-24-50(c)|} 8 










Bie oe 14-9].....] 6-9} 9-6] 39-9] 16-6/20-0]/43-4/55-5139-8 40-1/47-9 S250 0139- GAS 00K acids nc a suleds weelh® 
14-1) 15-1) 15-6) 7-1] 7-7] 44-9] 13-6|16-7/38-8/43-5|37-6|....136-4/47-0 8-0/45-2/38-9} 16-75). ..... 15-50-19-50 {10 
13-3} 14-1] 15-0) 6-6] 6-6] 34-0] 14-6]17-8]41-0/44-0137-6]....135-0147-3 7-9/46-6/39-6) 16-65]....... 23 -00-27-00(c)}11 


13-9} 14-3) 14-7) 6-8] 7-8] 34-0] 14-5/18-0|42-2/50-3/37-2].... 
13-3] 14-7) 15-5) 6-8) 8-1] 41-6] 14-1]17-0140-6]/48-1/38-9]... 


7-9/42-8139-8 
7-8/42-3/40-6 


14-1) 14-7) 15-0) 6-6} 8-6} 36-6] 14-6]18-0/41-8/51-3/39-1]... .137-3/47-2 AOA; TAO OW TB BOL ata cn eee 14 
14-5} 15-6] 17-0} 6-4) 7-8] 36-2] 14-7/18-7/41-8]45-6139-6]... .|39-3149.9 8-0/39-8139-4] 17-50]...... 20-00-24-00 (c)|15 
15-0} 14-6) 17-3) 7-1) 8-6} 38-7] 15-0]... ./43-3]53-3/39-9 37-3/48-9 Gao O O00 | IB 251, oo elias. sce oc, 16 


13-7} 14-3]..... 5-9] 7-9) 33-4] 15-0/16-7138-7/47-0/39-0]... 
14-7) 14-8} 14-9} 6-3} 7-9} 36-3] 15-0]20-0/40-4/48-5/39-0).... 


7-5/48-3|39-4 
8-0}47-2/40-6 


13-1) 14-1) 15-0] 6-3} 7-1] 47-9} 13-7/16-9]41-0/48-0/37-3]... ./33-7/46-1 8-4/43-7/38-9] 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 19 
14-4) 14-4) 14-8) 6-2) 6-4! 47-7] 14-7/18-1/44-1146-7/35-9]... .133-3147-6 8-3/46-7/39-4] 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 {20 
14-0} 13-9) 14-7) 6-5} 6-4! 46-4] 13-1]18-3/40-8/48-1/35-6]... .|34-7/49.3 8-1/42-3/38-4] 16-00]...... 20-00-24-00 21 
14-5) 15-2)..... 5-6] 5-7] 47-5) 16-0]17-9/33-9]/43-8136-7]... .|33-6/46-7 8-5]41-3/38-4] 16-00]...... 21-50-25-50 22 
Soctiae 15-0].....] 7-1] 7-5) 47-9] 15-5]18-0/38-0/40-4]....]..../35-7/45-8 8-2/45-8138-6] 16-50)......] 23-00-27-00 (c)|23 
14-5) 14-5) 15-0] 6-7] 6-1] 51-3] 14-1]18-5/42-6/45-7/38-2]... ./36-5144-5 §-5/42-2/38-1] 16-80]...... 25-50-29-50  |24 
13-9} 14-5) 14-6] 6-3] 6-5] 47-6] 14-4]17-5/42-3/48-4135-5]....133-6146-7 8-3/44-6/39-4] 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 {25 
14-1) 14-7] 14-6] 6-2} 6-3} 44-5] 13-4]17-0/40-8145-3/35-9]... .|32-5/45.3 8-5/42-9/38-5} 16-00)...... 22-00-26-00 {26 
14-0) 14-4) 14-7) 6-0] 7-2] 49-8! 14-2117-2144-0/47-2135-5]....|33-5/46-2 8-1/41-7/39-3] 15-50]...... 26-00-30-00 {27 
13-7) 14-2) 14-4) 6-6] 6-9] 49-0} 14-1]/17-1 41-0 47-3/37-5)... .135-2/45-8 7-9/43-4/38-8] 16-00]...... 29-00.33-50  |28 
14-3) 14-7) 15-0] 6-5] 6-6] 47-0] 13-5]16-5/41-2/48-7136-4]... .132-9/45-8 8-5/39-7/39-4) 16-00]...... 26-00-30-50 {29 
14-4) 15-0] 15-1] 6-2) 6-5} 48-6] 13-3/18-0/39-2]43-7/36-4|20-7/33-4/44-5 8-4/44-1/39-2] 16-50)...... 26-50-30-50 {30 
13-2} 13-6] 15-2] 7-1] 6-3] 50-2] 14-0/18-0 43-0/45-5)36-7)....|84-5]44-0 8-7/44-4/39-6] 14-63]...... 25-00-29:00 31 
14-6) 14-5) 14-8] 6-3] 6-3] 53-5] 14-2/18-3141-4149-0138-4]... .136-3146-8 8-9)51-4/39-3] 17-25]...... 23-00-27-00 {32 
14-1) 14-5) 14-6} 7-1} 6-7] 44-9] 14-1]..../38-9147-7/36-0 34-4/45-1 8-4/46-8/39-3] 16-00]...... 2300-27-00 [33 
14-4) 14-9] 14-9]. 6-8] 6-9 49-0 14-0/17-7/40-2/48-6|37-2)....135-8/49-6 8-1/43-7/39-0] 16-75]...... 31-00-35-00 [34 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 

















































8 oz. package 





Beef a g 
ge |o 
é = © 3 © E 8 2 & | 
24 |s4|23 (54 | £| og |RE|SS| ee A eeleeleele 
cece HEE ee eee 
cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.) cts cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 
35—Owen Sound............- 42-0|39-5/39-4/24-9)22-9 46-3|36-7|27-7|45-4|17-2|19-3/44-5|10-0139-6/31-3] 6-0) 3-9} 5-3) 9-4 
36—Peterborough...........- 44-8141 -3/42+3/25-9|21-7/32-0/45-8/38-7|30-4|46-4]17-1)19-1/43-7/10 0|38-9]34-3] 6-0} 4-2] 5-4) 8-7 
37—Port Arthur............- 43-4 39-4 38-8/24-8/21-7/28-0|38-6|35-8|/29-0/48-4/17-5}18-8/51-1/11-0/39-3/34-4) 6-3 4-2! 5-6] 9-3 
38—St. Catharines........... 44-6|40-8142-1|25-3|20-8/30-7|48-2)/40-0|28-7/46-3]17-1/19-1/47-8/10-5|39 5|36-5| 6-0) 4-2) 5-5 9-0 
39—St. Thomas............- 43 9140-541 -7/25-2|23-2130-3/46-5/38-7/31-2/46-1/17-2/19-6/44-0)10 0|39-6|33-2| 6-0) 4-2) 5-9) 9-5 
40—Sarnia.........2eeeeeeees 42-2139-6|41-3|26-1/21-2/32-7|44-1|37-4]29-9/45-7/18-2/19-6/47-1/10-0/40-0 34-2] 6-0} 3-9] 6-0} 9-4 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 43 +2139-9/39-0/26-4/22-1 42-3136-6|28-7|44-1]17-8|19-1/49-6]11-0/38-8]32-1] 6-7] 4-0) 6-0) 9-2 
42—Stratiord.......2-serse0s 41-4|38-8]40-2/26-0)23-2 36-6|28-8/45-6/17-6|20-1/42-9]10-0/38-8]33-4) 5-3) 3-9] 5-9} 9-1 
48—Sudbury......-sseseeeees 43-7|40-6|41-4|25-7|23-1/28-8|40-4/37-4|30-2/43-7|/17-3)19-4/50-1/11-0 38-5/32-6] 6-7] 4-2) 6-3} 92 
44—TimminS.......+e+s-ee08- 44-1/41-1/42-0|26-0121-9|29-7|/44-7|38-0|29-9/44-5)18-2/19-5|52-0)12-0 38-3|33-9| 6+7| 4-4) 5-4] 9-5 
45—Toronto.......-2++--eee- 44-0140-3141-5|25-5/22-6/30-5/44-7|/37-5|26-4)48-7|17-2/19-+1/50-4/11+0/39 5|37-2| 6-7| 4-2] 5-3) 8-7 
46—Welland........ ae pistols 41-8/38-8/41-1|25-5)22-1/31-3 37-0/28-4/43-4/16-5}19-3|43-5/11-0/39-3/36-0} 6-7] 4-2) 5-3) 8-9 
47—Windgor.....--.+e-eeeees 43-6140-1/41-0/25-0/23-1/31-0/44-7|38-1/29-9/45-4/17-3/19-2/48-6/11-0/38 8|35-6| 6-0} 4-2) 5-4) 8-8 
48—Woodstock........---00 42-7|39-5|39-5)25-5/19-2 36-8|27-0/44-8/16-6|19-1/43-9]10-0/38-7/31-3] 6-0} 3-8) 5-9) 8-8 
Pes epedon uN Salers slate teats 42-8|/388-2/40-3}25-2|20-4 41-5135 -2|27-0/45-9]16-7/21-1/41-9/10-0/37-2/33-5| 7-1) 3-8) 5-7) 9-1 
50—Winnipeg........++++00s-(42°1/37-8)33 8/24+6/22-0/27-6/41-0/36-0|29-5/46-6|16-8|19-5/46-1] 9-0/37-2/34-2) 8-0) 3-7 5-2] 8-8 
Soyer nia U caareleveis/e maniac 42.-7|38-7|38-6)24-0)18-6 40-6|34+6|27-1/45-5|15-0/20-7|38-0/11-0|37-3/34-5| 7-2) 3-8] 5-6) 8-7 
52—Prince Albert...........- 36-2/33+8 22-8)17-4 34-3]27-7/35-8|15-8)20-1 10-0/38-6|33-1| 6-0] 4-4] 6-0] 8-8 
583 —Reginad......eeessecceees 41-5/38-0/36-3/24-5|/21-7|25-8138-7|33-8|24-9|42-9]15-7|21 -6/41-4/10-0/37-3/34-6) 6-8 4-0] 6-1] 8-8 
54—Saskatoon......-.s--see. 49-2137-6|36-1/25-1/19-9|27-3]39-6|34-3/27-6|44-9]15-4|20-0/40-1/10-0)37-1)34-1 7-2| 3-7) 5-3) 8-9 
A Calgary Uo staieiate sie 3) weve -|44-1/39-4/89-3125-4/22-7|27-4/40-5/35-1/30-3/48-2 15-6|19-9/43-6]10-0|37-2/35-7! 7-2| 3-9) 5-4) 8-8 
56—Drumbheller............. 41-0|37-0/38-7/24-0/20-0/25-3 35-0/26-7/44-7|16-7/21-7|40-5|}10-0/38-9|38-2| 8-0| 4-4) 5-7) 9-2 
57—Edmonton........---..-- 40-2|35-1|36-7|22-2|21-5|27 -0|36-7/34-2|26-9|46-2|15-2/20-1)40-0)10-0)37-3/34-7 7-2) 3-9] 5-3) 8-7 
68—Lethbridge........+..-- 42.-0/37-2136-6|23-7|19-6|25-3|40-0|34-4|26-7/44-7|/16-2/21-0)42-2/10-0)37-3 8-0} 4-0]....| 8-7 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo.........-.-008- 46-7|42-7|44-0|27-2/26-0 44-0|39-2131-4|48-6|/18-1/20-7|41-9|12-0/43-0/36-7| 9-0} 4-3) 6-0) 9-2 
60—New Westminster....... 45+4|40-3/42-4/25-8/24-1/29-7/43-1138-1|29-5/46-4/17-2/20-1/41-2)10-0/40-8/34-4) 8-0 4-2) 6-0) 9-3 
61—Prince Rupert..........- 45+3143+3/42-3/25-3/24-5|/29-3/44-3/41-0130-0/48-8]19-0/20-9/46-7)15-0)41+7/37-7/10 0} 5-0 9-6 
62—Trail.........ceseeeeeees 44-8140-6144-0|26-0/25-0|/29-8/45-0/38-7|30- 2/46 -9]17-2|22-6/41-8]13-0/39-6)/34-1) 9-0 4-2) 5-9] 9-3 
63—Vancouver.......eeereees 46-9|41-7|42-4|26-5|24-5|29-7|42-8|36-9|29-4/47-7|16-5)19-2/42-0)10-0/40-8/34-3} 9-6 4-2) 5-7] 9-0 
64—VictOFia.....-..seeeeoees 4-3] 6-6] 9-1 


45+1/41-5/43-4)/26-7|24-3131-7/44-3138-1129-6|47-1)17-2)20-3/43-7]11-0/41-8)34-9| 9-0 
WS eo i Ra eS SSE Oc an MEE ET Tr a TC DT TESST RRESRSE CART OTT OY VRRT RT a PO 


(a) Inclusive of all sales taxes. 
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Vegetables 5 é a g s 5 ¢ 

$3 sore spl aa ch es eg | 

gs | 58} Ss| 8818 | 2) 8 |B [FSR Sle sie sis s/8.c/g = gon ligne era 

28 | ©8) 28) 28] 24] €2| g2/g4] de] 2s/aa| salen] ea|se 2w| BS] 8 

Bo | $8) ES) sb] 28) $8) SSS aS as gs Sle sie sie ses 8/38 | 35 

esl[a |o ja 16 [ff le 16 18 12 ies S46 ala if 

cts. | cts. jets. cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. lets. cts. lets. |cts. lets. lets. cts.| $ (a) | $ (a) $ 
13-8 15-0} 15-3] 6-3] 6-8] 46-1] 14-3]16-2/42-0/49-0/36-5 34-7/43-7] 8-6]'8-4/48-2/39-0} 16-50]...... 16-00-20-00 
13-7 14-1} 14-5] 6-1] 7-5] 41-1] 13-7/17-5/40-2148-6/36-8 34-0/46-3] 8-5] 8-5/44-3/38-9] 16-75]...... 24-00-28 -00 
i” 14-9] 14-6] 6-5} 5-9] 50-8] 13-4]17-7/41-8150-0/38-2 35-3/43-8] 8-5] 8-4/42-0/38-1] 16-50]...... 23 -00-27-00 
14-0} 14-8] 15-0] 6-9] 6-9] 49-4] 13-3118-6/43-3146-5134-1 33-0 47.9 8-5 -6/39-0} 15-75}...0.. 27-00-31-00 
14-4 15-0) 15-1] 6-2} 6-6] 48-1] 14-0117-5]44-6/44-9/34 ‘ 33-8/46-6] 8-7] 8-6/44-4/39-5] 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 
14-8] 14-7] 14-7} 7-0] 6-1] 47- Ve 16-5/42-9/47-91....1.... 34-6/46-6] 8-8] 8-8/44-6/39-4] 16-50]...... 23 -00-27-50 
14-4] 14-9 14-7 6-6] 6-5) 53-6] 13-4 36-4146 -3/37-0 34-6/45-7| 8-4 -7/389-1] 17-00]...... 23 «00-27-00 
14-9 14. 15-0} 6-2] 6-5} 48-1] 14-3 17-3 42-2/45-1/35-6]... .|33-9/46-8} 8-8 7/388-7] 16-00]...... 21-00-25 -00 
14-4] 14-8) 14-9] 6-1] 6-7) 47-9] 14-1]17-7/38-0 49-8/38-7]. 34-9/48-5] 8-8 -0/38-5} 17-75]...... 27-00-31-00 
15-2} 14-9] 15-1] 6-3] 6.4] 53. 13-4/18-4/41-4]55-1/40-3]... .|35-2149-0] 8-9 6/38-9} 19-50]...... 23-50-27 -00 
13-5) 13-8} 14-2] 6-2! 6-1] 47-9] 13-9/16-1]41-92 45-4/35-3].., .182-4145-8] 8-9 -6/88-7] 15-50}...... 32-50-36 -50 
13-9} 14-1} 15-0] 9-7] 6.7] 50. 14-2}18-0/43-7/44-5136-0]... .133-7145-5| 8-3 “4/39 7 | 38 ESSE) i real POO SoA Ce 
14-0} 15-1} 14-8] 6-0] 5-8! 47-6] 13-4 17-9|37-8]40-2/34.9 34-1/46.4] 8-2 -2/388-5) 16-00]...... 25-00-29 -00 
14-6) 14-6} 14-5] 6-31 5-0] 47-9]..... 17-8}42-7/47-0/35-3]....184-0/46-3! 8-6] 8-6145-5139-0 16-00}. 22-00-26 -00 
15-7] 15-0} 15-2] 7-2] 4.7] 36-9] 14.9 15-8/40-6/43-5]....].. 39-1/48-3] 9-1 9}38-2]...... 8-37} 21-00-25-00 
15-7| 15-5] 15-8] 7-0] 4-6] 36-6 13-9]16-5/39-6)41-1/39-5 36-2/43-3] 9-0} 8-9137-6137-9]...... 12-95] 26-00-30-00 
16-8} 15-3} 15-6] 6-4] 6-0] 44-4] 13-8 17-7/38-3}44-8]39-0/22-6/387-4/42-5) 9-3] 9-4/42-7/38-61...... 10-30] 21-00-25-50 
LG WAG TIPLE. Tories) FeLsoss 15-3/16-2138-0/42-1|39-3 38-8 47 5] 9-9 Thee] ey ae 10-50} 19-50-23-50 
16 7) 15-5] 15-6] 6-6) 5-2] 39.4 13-8}16-8/38-5/41-2140-1/21-7/36-6146-9] 9-2] 9 6/42-0/38-0}...... 11-50] 27-50-31-50 
17-4] 16-3] 16-7] 7-3] 5-6] 39. 15-3}17-9/41-6]47-2/89.6/22-7/38-5145-5| 9-5 BHA oy | ee fe 10-10} 22-00-26-00 
15-0) 14-6] 15-0} 7-5} 5-5! 46-6 14-8 16-7/39-9]47-7137-0/21-0/34-2145-3] 9-0 D1 OU Ate oe. 8-25} 26-00-30-00 
17-3) 15-7] 16-6} 7-7} 6-6] 48-5 13-3}17-7/41-9/46-6/39-8/23-3136-0145-2| 9-5] 9-7/42-5138 i) aaa Pane esata 20-00-24 -00 
15-4} 14-9] 15-6] 7-3] 6-4] 38-7 14-5]17-5/42-7/41-6138-5}/21-8]35-1144-1] 9-2] 9 4/42-8/37-61...... 5:40] 24-50-28-50 
15-7] 14-1) 14-7) 7-1} 5-7! 38-1] 12-6117-4140-3 43 -3/37-5|20-8/32-5145-1] 9-3] 9-4/45-0/37-5]...... 4-90} 22-00-26-00 
15-4) 15-1] 15-2} 8-2! 6-2} 50-1! 13-5 16-9}42-0/39-7/37-7}20-3131-9/45-1] 8-9 PAB oI: 4 aaa sek Lies 17-00-21-00 
14-8] 14-2} 15-0] 7-2] 5-2] 41-5] 11-7 16-6/39-3/37-9/36-0)20-8/33-7/43-2] 7-9] 7-8136-4/38-2]...... 13-00} 20-50-24-50 
16-1) 15-4] 16-3] 8-3} 6-31 50-7] 12-6/16-7/47-71/46-0 39°3/22-4/33-7/44-8] 8-8] 8-6]44-3/39-0]...... 13-65} 20-00-24-00 
15 0] 15-7] 16-5) 8-6] 5-7] 45-5} 12-3116-3 37-6/47-2/35-5}23-3/36-0149-5] 9-0] 8-9139-2137-7]...... 10-75} 23-00-27-00 
4-9] 14-5] 14-6] 7-1] 4-9] 42-7] 12-2116-7139-1/38-5136-0 21-2/30-3/43-0] 8-0} 8-0/39-0/37-9]...... 13-00} 23-50-27-50 
15-2] 15-1] 15-6} 7-4] 6-0] 47-2! 14-3/15-5138-5137-5 36°9)20-7/32-7/43-1] 8-9] 8-4/42-5138-3]...... 13-25} 21-00-25-00 





(b) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes indi- 


cated by these reports. , 
(c) Rents marked (c) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment and flat rents have 


been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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TABLE V—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


(Average Prices in 1926=100) 



















































































Com- 
+48 modi- Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. Sept. | Aug. | Sept. 
Comsmod ities tox | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 
1944 
DORON a ed aa dae Pe Se a ee comes fest Ss Bel 
Ail commodities..........--. 510| 64-0] 127-4| 155-9] 97-3) 98-5 97-8] 68-9] 78-4] 93-3] 95-8} 101-1} 102-3 102-3 
Classified according to chief 
component materials ; 
I. Vegetable products.... 113] 58-1] 127-9] 167-0) 86-2| 96-2 98-9| 62-5] 68-7| 79-1] 85-2| 92-6] 94-6 94-4 
II. Animalsand Their Pro- 
anctsiG tees sae 74| 70-9} 127-1) 145-1) 96-0} 98-9 108-9| 60-6} 77-6| 100-1] 100-5) 108-4) 106-0 106-0 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products.... 61| 58-2] 157-1] 176-5] 101-7) 99-5 91-2| 71-7) 72-9] 96-9] 91-9} 91-9) 91-7 91-7 
IV. Wood, Wood Products 
ANGUueApers eee oer 50| 63-9| 89-1] 154-4} 106-3} 100-2 93-7| 63-8] 82-4| 98-S| 101-7] 113-4] 118-0 118-1 
V. Iron and Its Products. 43| 68-9] 156-9| 168-4] 104-6) 99-4 93-8] 85-5} 99-4] 112-6] 115-8] 115-7) 117-0 117-0 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their products. . 17| 98-4| 141-9] 135-7} 97-3] 99-8 98-2| 67-5| 74-6] 77-5| 79-7) 79:7) 79-7 79-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals 
and their Products. . 81| 56-8] 82-3} 112-2} 107-0 99-2| 93-2] 85-0} 84-6] 97-2} 99-2) 100-5 102-3) 102-3 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied 
Productstiesaceee re 71| 63-4] 118-7} 141-5 105:4| 100-3) 95-5} 81-5 81-5] 102-3] 102-2} 100-3] 100-3 100-1 
Classified according to pur- 
pose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods.... 207| 62-0| 102-7| 136-1] 96-9} 98-5) 96 o| 72-7| 77-5] 95-4] 95-4) 97-0| 97-2) 97-2 
Foods, Beverages and 
LRG SAECO aise te chet tet 114] 61-8] 119-0] 150-8) 90-2 97-2) 103-7| 65-7) 77-1| 94-7 97-8] 102-4} 100-8} 100-7 
Other Consumers’ 
(OOUS-ehmse see ee 93 62-2) 91-9) 126-3) 101-4 99-4) 90-8| 77-3] 77-7| 95-8) 93-8 93-4} 94-8) 94:8 
II. Producers’ Goods..... 366| 67-7| 133-3] 164-8) 98-8 99-4| 98-9] 65-6] 74-5| 85-5) 89-1 97-0} 99-7) 99-6 - 
Producers’ Equipment. 94) 55-1} 81-9] 108-6) 104-1 97-1| 94-7] 85-6] 95-7| 107-5) 110-0 114-3} 118-5} 118-5 
Producers’ materials. . 342| 69-1) 139-0} 171-0) 98-2 98-7| 99-4) 63-4] 72-1| 838-1) 86-S 95-1| 97-6) 97-5 
Building and Construc- 
tion Materials....... 111] 67-0] 100-7] 144-0] 108-7) 100-0) 99-6 80-8| 91-3) 112-2] 114-8} 128 127-2) 127-4 
Manufacturers’ Mate- 
Misa sv Ge eueeeters es onexcts 931| 69-5| 148-1] 177-3} 95-8} 98-4} 99-3 60- 68-8} 78-2} 82-0} 90- 92-6) 92-4 
Classified according to origin: 
arm— 
NMI Ol Geet de tevere 154| 59-2) 184-7] 176-4) 91-2 96-5| 96-1) 62 66-4) 78-6) 82-0] 88- 90-2) 90-1 
B. Animal........- g8| 70-1) 129-0] 146-0) 95-9 98-2] 105-2) 62 77.9| 97-8| 97-7} 101-6) 100-2 100-3 
Farm (Canadian) . 63| 64-1| 132-6] 160-6} 88-0 96-7| 107-7| 54: 64-3| 73-3} 84:3] 97-9] 101-2} 101-0 
i eVarine: vets. sie) os sists 16| 65-9) 111-6] 114-1] 91-7 100-7| 105-5} 66 76-3| 98-3] 115-0] 185-3] 129-8 129-8 
DUD BOrest is cance sees 58| 60-1) 89-7} 151-3] 106-8 100-1) 93-5| 64- 81-9] 98-5} 101-2) 112-7) 117-2 117-3 
TNS aMinerall /:.:dceeisceteostase ove 194| 67-9] 115-2) 184-6] 106-4 99-7| 92-7) 81- 85-6] 97-0} 98-7} 99-3] 100-4 100-5 
-All raw (or partly manufac- 
ELIT CLO ENG ote o's 2c fe stale ate 913| 63-8| 120-8) 154-1] 94-7 97-3} 101-8) 59: 70-9| 84-6} 90-6) 101 103-6) 108-4 
AJl manufactured (fully or . 
Po nie) aig walls Saini eb cc Gc 997| 64-8| 127-7) 156-5| 100-4 98-6| 94-1) 71-5| 77-8) 92-5 92-0} 93- 93-5) 93-6 
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ONIATT dO LSOO AGNV SHOIUd AIVSAIOHM AO SHHGWON XHANI-IA AIAVL 


Achievements of Tripartite Labour Organization in India 


ee establishment of a permanent tri- 
partite organization to deal with labour 
matters was decided on at a Conference in 
New Delhi in 1942. The conference was 
attended by representatives of Governments, 
employers and workers. “The constitution by 
statute of an organization by which repre- 
sentatives of employers, of labour and of 
Governments would meet regularly in con- 
ference” had been recommended by the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India in 1931. Two 
features were to distinguish the new organiza- 
tion from previous Conferences: the perma- 
nency achieved by means of a standing 
committee, and representation of employers 
and workers as well as of Governments. 

Three main objects of the organization 
were outlined to the Conference by the 
Government: the promotion of uniformity in 
labour legislation, an important matter in 
India with its many administrative and provin- 
cial jurisdictions; determination of procedure 
for settling industrial disputes, since the exist- 
ing adjudication of disputes under the Defence 
of India Rules is only a wartime measure; 
and thirdly, the “discussion of matters of 
all-India importance as between employers and 
workers.” This latter aim was framed in 
comprehensive terms to include questions of 
labour welfare and other problems of insuf- 
ficient importance to lead to industrial 
disputes. 

In the general discussion which followed, 
the workers’ representatives stressed that 
uniform labour legislation should not be 
regarded as an end in itself but merely as a 
means for improving labour conditions, and 
also that the avoidance of disputes rather 
than their settlement should be emphasized. 


The employers hoped that the organization — 


would cover the whole field of co-operation 
in industry and not restrict itself to legislative 
proposals. They understood that the purpose 
was not to hasten legislation necessarily but 
to provide a means for its careful consideration. 

The constitution of the organization, it was 
proposed, should be similar to that of the 
International Labour Organization. There 
should be a Plenary Conference meeting at 
least once a year, to advise the Government 
of India on any matters referred to it, taking 
into account suggestions made by the repre- 
sentatives, and a Standing Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Conference, meeting whenever 
called by the Central Government to advise 


or report on questions referred to it by the 
Central Government or the Plenary Conference. 

The Constitution, as adopted, makes pro- 
vision for 23 Government representatives to 
the Plenary Conference: the Member for 
Labour of the Viceroy’s Executive Council as 
Chairman, three representatives of the Govern- 
ment of India, 11 from the British Indian 
Provinces, six from the industrially important 
Indian States, and two from the Chamber of 
Princes to represent other Indian States. 
Eleven Conference delegates are to represent 
the workers, four nominated by Government 
in agreement with the All-Indian Trades 
Union Congress, four in agreement with the 
Indian Federation of Labour, and three by 
Government as representatives of other work- 
ers, including municipal workers. Four 
employers’ representatives will be nominated 
by Government in agreement with the Employ- 
ers’ Federation of India, four in agreement 
with the All-India Organization of Industrial 
Employers, and three nominated by Govern- 
ment to represent other classes of employers. 
The term of appointment of the delegates is 
limited to the Conference for which they are 
selected. 

The Standing Advisory ‘Committee has 
eleven Government representatives: the Mem- 
ber for Labour of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council as Chairman, one Central Govern- 
ment representative, six provincial Govern- 
ment delegates, three of whom will represent 
single Provinces and be selected by the 
Governments of these Provinces, with the 
other three each representing several provinces 
and selected by agreement betweeen them, 
two Indian States’ representatives chosen by 
their Governments and one representative of 
the Chamber of Princes, selected in the usual 
manner. Four of the five employer represen- 
tatives on the Standing Advisory Committee 
will be nominated by the Labour Member 
of the Government in agreement with the 
two principal associations of employers and 
the fifth will be chosen solely by the Labour 
Member. The five workers’ delegates are to 
be chosen in the same manner. It was agreed 
that as far as possible members of the Stand- 
ing Committee should also be members of 
the Conference in order to provide a link 
between the two. 

It was suggested by the workers’ represen- 
tatives that the Conference should have power 
to frame its own agenda, that the procedure 
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of the I.L.O. should be applied more fully 
to the proposed organization, and that the 
system of voting should be the same as that 
of the International Labour Conference. The 
President replied that, in framing the agenda, 
all suggestions made by the Government and 
other organizations represented would be taken 
into’account, but that it was too early to estab- 
lish a permanent secretariat. The system of 
voting was left to Wa decision of the 
Cirnterened: 

Between November 1942 and May 1943 
three meetings of the Standing Advisory 
Committee were held. The ea on the 
agenda included a review of wartime labour 
legislation, production problems, workers’ 
earnings, labour welfare, industrial statistics, 
the supply of essential articles of food to 
workers, an amendment of the Defence of 
India Rule 81 (A) relating to the adjudica- 
tion of trade disputes, deferment of payment 
of bonuses to workers until after the war, 
the inclusion of a fair-wage clause in Govern- 
ment contracts, the establishment of joint 
production committees, the appointment of 
labour welfare officers in industrial under- 
takings, and the institution of employment 
offices for skilled and semi-skilled workers. 
Following these meetings the Government 
took action to give effect to certain resolutions 
which had been unanimously approved. The 
War Injuries (Compensation Insurance) Act, 
which requires industrial employers to pay 
compensation for war injuries, and the National 
Service (Technical Personnel) Amendment 
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Ordinance were enacted. Measures were 
taken to compile certain labour information 
under the Industrial Statistics Act and employ- 
ment service was established. 

The first session of the Plenary Conference 
was held in Delhi in September 1943. The 
President noted that the greatest achievement 
of the new organization was the fundamental 
change brought about in the attitude of the 
three parties to labour problems. The Con- 
ference agreed that provision should be made 
for the relief of wartime temporary unemploy- 
ment due to such factors as a shortage of raw 
materials, and that there should not be, in 
the case of lower paid workers at any rate, 
any waiting period preparatory to drawing 
benefits. It was resolved that wages, employ- 
ment, housing and other social conditions 
should be investigated and the findings made 
available to a representative committee to 
be appointed by the Central Government to 
formulate social security plans. The Con- 
ference authorized the President to appoint 
a small committee to recommend principles 
for the determination of the cost-of-living 
bonus. Agreement was reached that working 
conditions should be uniform as between dif- 
ferent mills and should be contained in stand- 
ing orders approved by the Commissioner of 
Labour and put in effect. by all mill-owners. 
The employers’ delegates agreed to equal 
representation of the workers whenever “indus- 
try”, as distinct from “commerce”, was 
specially represented in legislatures or on 
statutory committees and local bodies. 


British Study on Variations in Output 


HE Industrial Health Research Board of 
Great Britain has recently published the 
results of a study on variations in output 
(Emergency Report No. 5). Undertaken pri- 
marily to determine whether a reduction of 
- weekly hours would lead to an equal or 
increased rate of output, the study demon- 
strated that “variations of output are rarely, 
if ever, due to a single outstanding cause”. 
Other fachors: besides hours, which must be 
considered include changes in the type or 
design of the product, mechanical difficulties 
and breakdowns, variations in the quantity 
and quality of materials, improvements in 
the methods or conditions of work, changes 
in the type or lay-out of machines and a 
variety of personal factors. Further investiga- 
tion was recommended to rank these factors 
in order of importance. 
The study covered 21 groups of workers in 
seven factories engaged in war work. Their 
weekly hours ranged from 45 to 65 and were 


reduced by amounts varying from one to 
eight hours. A record of their, output was 
kept for a four-week period before the reduc- 
tion in hours and for a 12-week period after. 

The results showed an average increase of 
4-1 per cent in output for all groups, with 
the greatest improvement in the last four 
weeks. However, in only three of the 15 
groups registering increases was it possible to 
attribute the increase to the change in hours. 
In the other cases factors such as improve- 
ments in the conditions and methods of work 
and reorganization were considered more sig- 
nificant. It was concluded tentatively that in 
the type of work studied a shortened work- 
week will usually be followed “by a tendency 
to increasing output”, but “at present, sweep- 
ing statements connecting reduction of work- 
ing hours with either marked increase or de- 
crease of output are not warranted”. 

The reduction in hours caused a slight de- 
crease in absences from work. It was observed 
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that the absence rate for women on the three- 
shift system was higher than that for those 
on the two-shift system. A recommendation 
was made that hours of work should be ad- 
justed to the needs of married women so that 
absences for domestic reasons would be con- 
trolled rather than haphazard. 


It was found that workers who alternated 
fortnightly between the day and the night 
shift worked with almost equal effectiveness 
on both shifts. Where the three-shift system 
was in effect, hourly output was greatest on 
the afternoon shift and lowest on the morning 
shift, even when the morning shift was shorter. 
The difference was not very great, however. 
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A study of daily variations in one plant 
showed that output was highest on the first 
working day of the week and on pay day. 
Attention was drawn to the fact that dis- 
satisfaction with methods and rates of pay, 
friction between foremen and workers and 
the relations of management and labour are 
reflected in output rates. It was noted that 
2 . conditions had greatly improved since 
the. formation of Joint Production Commit- 
tees, but the degree of improvement varied 
considerably in different factories. The most 
successful results have been obtained in fac- 
tories where both the management and the 
shop stewards have been able and willing to 


understand and respect each other’s rights 
and difficulties.” 





Labour and Industry in British Columbia, 1943 


Apprenticeship—Factory Inspection 





Women and Children in Industry— 


Labour Disputes and Conciliation—Board of Industrial Relations 


fee he payrolls in British Columbia 
have shown impressive annual increases 
since the outbreak of the war, according 
to the twenty-sixth annual report of the 
provincial Department of Labour. They 
amounted to $165,683,460 in 1939 and had 
risen progressively until, in 1943, they had 
reached a total of $381,196,427, an increase in 


the five years of slightly more than 1380 per 


cent. The most noteworthy increase was in 
the shipbuilding industry which was $18,000,000 
over the figures shown for that industry in 
1942. The construction industry registered an 
increase of $13,000,000; followed by miscel- 
laneous trades and industries, up over 
$10,000,000; metal trades with an increase of 
almost $7,500,000; and lumber industries 
advanced over $3,000,000. Only three of the 
twenty-five irfdustrial classifications registered 
relatively small declines, namely, metal 
mining, $490,503; smelting, $414,817; and pulp 
and paper mills, $97,415. 

It is emphasized that the greatest employ- 
ment increases were evident in those indus- 
tries most essential to the war effort. An 
overall increase in the number of female 
employees added to the payrolls released 
many male workers for the armed services or 
for more essential occupations. The month 
of August, 1943, showed a total of 152,694 as 
against a high of 143,760 in November, 1942. 
. Increases in the average weekly wage for 
adult male workers were general in twenty- 
one of the twenty-five classes, the decreases 
in the remainder being mostly of a fractional 
nature. The averages given were based on 
the week of employment of the greatest 
number. It is pointed out that considerable 
difficulty was experienced in arriving at the 


averages in certain industries because of 
broken time, but efforts were made to base 
the calculations on a full working-week. The 
average weekly wage for adult male wage 
earners rose to $37.19 in 1943 representing 
an increase of $1.95 over the previous year 
and “the highest recorded since the forma- 
tion of the Department.” 

Working hours decreased slightly in 19438, 
the average for all employees being 47-19 
hours as compared with 48:12 hours in 1942. 


Industrial Statistics, Payrolls, etc Statistics 
were compiled by the Department from 
reports received from 4,727 firms, a decrease 
of 118 from 1942. ‘These returns covered 
some 151,420 male and female employees for 
1943. A segregation showed that 89-10 per 
cent worked 48 hours or less per week; 4:57 
per cent worked from 48 to 54 hours per 
week; and 6-3 per cent worked in excess of 
54 hours per week. To find the total payroll 
of the province the sum reported by these 
industrial firms was augmented by the returns 
received too late in to be included in the 
industrial summary, $70,134; estimated pay- 
roll of employers in occupations included in 
the Department’s inquiry not sending in 
returns $1,350,000; transcontinental railways 
$19,424,973; and payrolls of additional 
services not included in the industrial 
survey, such as governmental workers, whole- 
sale and retail firms, etc. $48,945,000. Pay- 
rolls in the shipbuilding industry increased 
from $47,203,906 in 1942 to $65,494,519 in 
1943. The corresponding figures for the other 
classifications are given as follows: Construc- 
tion, from $30,101,754 to $43,356,556; miscel- 
laneous trades and industries, $16,012,831 to 
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$26,160,573; metal trades, $17,223,536 to 
$24,637,007; lumber, $43,935,333 to $47 078,896 ; 
breweries (including mineral waters), $1,584,038 
to $1,758,828; builders’ materials, $2,000,579 to 
$2,306,658; cigar and tobacco manufacturing, 
$4,441 to $6,971; coal mining, $4,491,833 to 
$4,890,314; coast shipping, $8,660,344 to 
$10,019,897 ; explosives and chemicals, $3,501,356 
to $4,014,989; food products, $16,276,059 to 
$18,192,018; garment making, $1,264,303 to 
$1,403,599; house furnishings, $1,778,909 to 
$1,822,614; jewellery manufacturing, $343,552 
to $347,097; laundries, etc., $2,018,329 to 
$2,433,302; leather and furs manufacturing, 
$866,701 to $926,231; oil refining, $3,039,683 
to $3,229,243; paint manufacturing, $429,195 
to $457,182; printing and publishing, $4,143,521 
to $4,837,734; street railways, etc., $12,734,102 
to $13,613,489; wood manufacturing, $5,917,196 
to $7,406,450. Industries reporting decreased 
payrolls in 1943 from 1942 were as follows: 
Pulp and paper mills, $8,824,524 to $8,727,109: 
smelting, $7,881,503 to $7,466,686; metal 
mining, $11,808,861 to $11,318,358. 


Apprenticeship—The Director of Appren- 
ticeship in his report stated that there were 
1,603 apprenticeship contracts in force at the 
clase of 1943. This was an increase of 181 
over 1942. It is indicated that the Federal 
government has made certain proposals to 
the provinces with a view to setting up a 
uniform system of apprenticeship throughout 
the Dominion along lines similar to those 
in force in British Columbia.* This would 
make apprenticeship facilities available for 
the rehabilitation of ex-service men and 
women. 


Factory Inspection—During 1943, 2,240 in- 
spections and re-inspections were made. The 
Inspector of factories expressed concern with 
respect to the number and the seriousness of 
industrial accidents. In some measure these 
may be attributed to the higher percentage 
of inexperienced workers now employed in 
industry and it was urged that new employees 
be carefully instructed and supervised so that 
accidents may be reduced. He also suggested 
that an industrial hygienist be employed for 
research work in connection with poisonous 
fumes and dust, especially in plants making 


use of new industrial processes or manu- 
facturing new chemicals and _ poisonous 
substances. 


Women and Children in Industry—While 
the employment of women in industry as a 
whole increased during the year, it was found 
that a number of industries had discontinued 
their employment entirely and others were 
operating with decreased staffs. However, this 


*L.G., Feb., 1944, p. 206. 
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was attributed largely to a slow-down in these 
particular plants and the discontinuance of 
extra shifts. Some uneasiness was expressed 
as to the number of head accidents suffered 
by women owing to carelessness in the wear- 
ing of protective head-dress while at work. 

It was ascertained during the year that 
many children were falsifying their ages to 
obtain employment, chiefly in the shipyards. 
This was revealed following a fatal accident 
to a 14-year old shipyard employee, following 
which all boys who could not produce satis- 
factory proof that they had reached their 
fifteenth birthday were removed from the 
shipyards. With but very few exceptions the 
issuance of permits was confined to children 
for the duration of the summer holidays only. 


Labour Disputes and Conciliation—Of the 
43 strikes recorded during the year, six were 
in the jurisdiction of the province. A total 
of 21,704 employees were affected by these 
disputes and of that number 463 were within 
the authority of British Columbia. Of the 
total of 78,129 man-days lost, 1,299 were 
attributable to the six strikes under provincial 
jurisdiction. It is stated that although there 
had been a larger number of disputes in 
past years, the number of employees affected 
and the time loss in man-days in 1943 were 
amongst the ‘highest recorded by the 
Department. 

_Complaints brought to the attention of the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 
numbered 70 in 1948, while nineteen disputes 
were referred ‘to the Conciliation Commis- 
sioners. Boards of Arbitration begum in 1943 
numbered eleven. Of the nine awards made, 
SIX were unanimous. 


New Legislattion—An Act entitled “Control 
of Employment of Children Act” was passed 
at the 1944 session of the legislature. It 
prohibits the employment of children under 
15 years of age, unless permission has been 
granted by the Minister of Labour, or any 
person appointed by him for the purpose. 
Hight industries or trades are specified in the 
Schedule of the Act in which employment is 
prohibited unless under permit. (L.G., June, 
1944, p. 784). 

Other legislation passed provided amend- 
ments to the minimum wage laws respecting 
both men and women and the “Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations Act”. 


Report of Board of Industrial Relations 


The tenth annual report of the Board of 
Industrial Relations provides summaries of 
the orders made by the Board during 1943 
with respect to a wide range of industries 
and trades. 
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Women and Girl Employees—Returns were 
received from some 6,894 employers of women 
and girls. These showed a total of 54,905 
female workers for 1943, an increase of 10,444 
over 1942. The average weekly wages for 
female employees over 18 years of age (or 
experienced), was $18.51 in 1943 and for 
females under 18 years of age (or inexperi- 
enced), $11.09 as compared with $17.54 and 
$10.52 respectively in 1942. The percentage 
of female workers receiving actual minimum 
wages set for experienced workers was 7:47 
in 1943 and 9:09 in 1942. The percentage 
receiving more than the minimum wage was 
72-63 in 1943 and 68:78 in 1942. ‘Total 
salaries and wages for one week amounted to 
$989,392.74, an increase of $233,706.35 over the 
figure for 1942. The average weekly working 
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hours for the 54,905 female employees 
decreased from 41°96 to 41-03 for 1943. 


Inspections and Collections—During the 
year the inspection staff made 8,642 personal 
inspections throughout the province, as com- 
pared with 10,727 in 1942. The reduction 
was due to a decrease in the number of 
inspectors, brought about mainly by the loan 
of staff members to the Federal government 
and to branches of the armed services. Under 
the Female Minimum Wage Act 128 employers 
made adjustments for 213 women and girls 
in the amount of $3,901.06. In addition to 
the above settlements, which were made with- 
out recourse to the Courts, Court proceedings 
were instituted in 17 cases, resulting in 14 
convictions, two dismissals and one with- 
drawal. . : 
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Notes of Current Interest 





Speaking recently before the 
annual convention of the 
Canadian Congress of La- 


Wage increases 
authorized by 


War Labour bour in Quebec City, the 
Boards Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of 


Labour, made reference to the operation of the 
wage stabilization policy. 

Decisions of National and Regional War 
Labour Boards since the stabilization policy 
was instituted in November, 1941, have re- 
sulted in increasing the remuneration of work- 
ers by more than $175,000,000 a year, the Min- 
ister announced, declaring: “This has been 
accomplished without adverse effect on the ccst 
of living.” 

He stated that the Boards had dealt with 
57,000 cases affecting over four million work- 
ers. Vacations with pay had been awarded in 
cases affecting 849,000 workers, not including 
those affected by the Report of the O’Connor 
Commission on Western Coal Mines. 

Further reference to the Minister’s speech 
will be found in the article dealing with the 
Congress convention, elsewhere in this issue. 


A Royal Commission has 
been appointed to inquire 
into the Canadian coal in- 
dustry, it was announced 
recently by the Prime Min- 
aster, “Rb, ~ Hon.) WoL: 


Royal 
Commission 
to inquire into 
coal industry 


Mackenzie King. 

Mr. Justice W. F. Carroll, Halifax, is Chair- 
man of the Commission, the other members 
of which are Mr. Angus J. Morrison, United 


Mine Workers of America, Calgary, and Mr. 
Justice C. C. McLaurin, Calgary. 

The Commission will report to the newly- 
established Department of Reconstruction. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living in- 
dex declined further from 
118-8 for September 1 to 
118-6 for October 2, 1944. 
Continued autumn decreases in fresh vege- 
tables were mainly responsible for this change. 
The food index dropped from 131-2 for Sep- 
tember to 130-8 for October, with price reduc- 
tions in fresh vegetables, citrus fruits and 
lamb partially offset by small increases for 
butter and eggs. Other group changes were 
fractional. Rents advanced from 111-9 te 
112, and clothing from 121-5 to 121-6. Lower 
gasoline prices in some areas reduced the 
miscellaneous index from 109 to 108-9. Two 
group indexes remained unchanged, fuel and 
light at 108-7 and homefurnishings and services 
at 118-4. After adjustment to the base August, 
1930 as 100 the index was 117-7 at October 2, 
1944. 


Slight decline 
in index of 
cost of living 


The Department of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs announced re- 
cently that, during the 
month of September, 1,810: 
ex-service personnel of this 
war received benefits and 
grants under the Post-Dis- 
charge Re-establishment Order. The grants 
are on the basis of $60 monthly for a single 
person and $80 monthly for a man and his 


Payment of 
grants under 
Post-Discharge 
Re-establishment 


Order 
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wife, with allowances for dependents if the 
veteran is receiving training or continuing 
education; or $50 and $70 respectively if out 
of work, temporarily incapacitated or awaiting 
returns from a business venture or farm. 

During the same period 9,741 veterans of 
this war were placed in employment through 
National Selective Service in co-operation with 
the Department of Veterans’ Affairs. In addi- 
tion, jobs were found for 3,143 veterans of 
the first Great War. A total to date of 257,004 
veterans of both wars have been placed in this 
manner, according to the announcement. 

Indicative of employment conditions among 
veterans of this war is the fact that in the 
total of 1,731 in receipt of grants under the 
Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order at the 
end of September, only 158 were receiving 
maintenance benefits, while fit and available 
for work but for whom no work was available. 
During the whole month 274 received benefits 
under this clause. The big majority of the 
grants, a total of 1,146, were paid to ex-service 
personnel taking courses of vocational train- 
ing. An additional 94 were attending uni- 
versities, and with the opening of more uni- 
versities this figure has increased to more than 
350. Payments were made to 84 veterans 
temporarily incapacitated and to 328 while 
they were awaiting returns from farms or 
businesses. A total of $88,246.51 was expended 
in grants during the month of September. 


A group of mining employ- 
Service personnel ers in Northern Ontario re- 
not included in cently appealed an order of 
union representa- the Ontario Labour Rela- 


tion vote tions Board that votes be 
taken of their employees to 
elect. collective bargaining representatives. 


The appeal was on the grounds that the order 
did not provide an opportunity of voting to 
those members of His Majesty’s forces who 
were employees and who are either on leave of 
absence or entitled to be reinstated as em- 
ployees on the completion of their military 
service. 

The National Board, in issuing its judgment, 
declared: “The real issue in this appeal is 
whether a unit of employees is appropriate for 
collective bargaining as provided by Section 7 
of the Regulations if it includes employees who 
are now on military service”. The Board was 
of the opinion that the employees properly 
included in a collective bargaining unit are 
those. who require a collective agreement. 
Employees now on military service, the Board 
asserted, “do not presently require a collective 
agreement containing provisions with reference 
to rates of pay, hours of work, or other work- 
ing conditions. If, when they are discharged 
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from military service, they return to their 
employment they may desire such an agree- 
ment but it is impossible to say how many 
of these will return to their former emp!cy- 
ment.” 


The National Board agreed with the Ontario 
Board’s ruling that the rights of members of 
the forces could not be detrimentally affected 
by any collective agreement that might be 
negotiated between the parties. The Ontario 
Board had pointed out that even a closed 
shop provision in such a collective agreement 
could not bar the re-employment of persons 
who come within the Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act, 1942, Canada, and the Rights 
of Labour Act, 1944, Ontario; also that under 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
employees may avail themselves of the right to 
change their bargaining representatives at 
fairly frequent intervals so that any alteration 
in the views of the working force of an enter- 
prise will soon be reflected mm application for 
the certification of new bargaining representa- 
tives. 

The appeal was dismissed. 


An illustrated Report has 


Report recently been issued by the 
on Japanese Department of Laboun on 
administration “The Administration of Jap- 


anese Affairs in Canada 
1942-44.” This is supplementary to the Report 
issued in November, 1942, on “The Removal 
of Japanese from Protected Areas.” 

In December, 1941, there were 22,837 per- 
sons of Japanese racial origin in Canada, of 
whom approximately 75 per cent were Cana- 
dian citizens, mostly born in Canada. Almost 
21,000 resided along the British Columbia 
coastal area which was declared a Protected 
Area after Pearl Harbour, and the evacuation 
of this large group by the British Columbia 
Security Commission during 1942 is summar- 
ized from the earlier Report. 

In the two years since evacuation, up to 
August 4, 1944, relocation has been proceeding 
gradually and voluntarily to the point where 
80 per cent of the Japanese are again self- 
supporting and 35 per cent of them are re- 
located east of the Rocky Mountains. 

The policy of the Department in this work 
has been threefold—to get all employable 
Japanese into self-supporting employment help- 
ful to the Canadian war effort across Canada, 
to maintain the unemployable minority when 
they were financially unable to keep them-— 
selves, and to see that the children received a 
thoroughly Canadian education. The Report 
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proceeds to describe in some detail how these 
aims were put into practice over the period. 

By a series of placement offices working 
with National Selective Service between Brit- 
ish Columbia and Quebec, Japanese have been 
recruited and placed in industries which have 
felt. mosti acutely the wartime scarcity of labour 
—farms and market gardens, lumbering opera- 
tions, manufacturers of fertilizers and leather, 
canneries, hospitals and restaurants, and many 
other diversified types of employment, at pre- 
vailing rates of pay. This relocation program, 
which has been materially assisted by local 
citizens’ committees, is also part of a long- 
range policy of resettlement for loyal Japanese- 
Canadians. | 

Just as the Japanese in Canada before 
evacuation were seldom on relief lists, so now 
they are in large measure self-supporting, ex- 
cept for some invalids, elderly persons, and 
families of internees, being maintained by the 
Department in the Interior Housing Projects 
in British Columbia. The number requiring 
assistance has steadily declined, until in ithe 
summer of 1944 less than 2,000 require full 
maintenance and the same number require 
partial temporary maintenance. A Royal Com- 
mission in January, 1944, found ‘that welfare 
provisions for these people were reasonably 
adequate as a wartime measure. 

The Department of Labour has established 
a complete Public School system for 3,000 
children of elementary school age in the Pro- 
ject towns, based on the provincial school 
curriculum. These schools have been found 
by leading educationalists to be efficiently 
operated on a consistently high level. Various 
church mission schools look after the high 
school students, and those outside the Projects 
either go to local schools or take correspon- 
dence courses. Two thousand five hundred 
children who have relocated with their familiés 
east of the Rockies have since 1942 attended 
the regular provincial schools and colleges with- 
out discrimination. ; 

There are also sections in the Report on 
Work Projects, Japanese Property, Internment 
and Repatriation, International Red Cross and 
Protecting Power, Security, Control, and 
Travel, and other special phases of the Admin- 
istration of the “Japanese Problem.” 

The Report concludes with the Prime Min- 
ister’s Statement of Policy on Japanese, in 
the House of Commons on August 4, 1944. In 
this speech, the Prime Minister announced that 
a Commission was to be established to decide 
the loyalty or disloyalty of individual Japan- 
ese, the loyal to be relocated and dispersed 
across (Canada, the disloyal to be repatriated to 
Japan as soon as possible, and a barrier erected 
against any further Japanese immigration. 
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The Hon. Ian Mackenzie, 


Enrolment of Minister of Veterans’ Affairs 


veterans in announced recently that 
Canadian more than 350 ex-service 
universities men and women entered the 


various universities across 
Canada this autumn. In addition, seven are 
attending classes at universities in the United 
States. 

“By far the greater percentage of these men 
and women are from the ranks with only 
about ninety of the three hundred and fifty 
being former officers,’ the Minister stated. 
“Twelve are ex-service women, four of them 
former nursing sisters.” Of the officers one 
was a Lieut.~Colonel and two were Majors. 

Approximately one hundred ex-service men 
are studying engineering in its various 
branches; about fifty are enrolled in arts 
courses to qualify for such professions as teach- 
ing, the ministry, journalism and law, and an 
equal number are science students. More than 
forty are studying commerce and finance and 
over forty others are potential doctors, den- 
tists and public health nurses. Twenty are 
studying agriculture and there are eighteen 
prospective lawyers. A former army lieutenant 
is becoming an organist, and a former W.D. 
is continuing her studies towards an L.T.C.M. 
degree on the violin. 

There are twenty-two service men and 
women taking post-graduate courses of: almost 
as many varieties. Some of these courses are 
of the refresher type calculated to bring back 
proficiency partially lost during service in the 
Armed Forces. 

“The Department is anxious,” concluded the 
Minister, “to assist suitable men and women 
to obtain higher education. Aside from solving 
their individual rehabilitation problems we are 
training now a large number of the future 
leaders of Canada.” 


é 


Approval of two additional 


Additional day wartime day nurseries in 
nurseries the city of Toronto, to be 
approved completed as soon as pos- 


sible, will bring to 30 the 
total number of such units now in operation 
in Ontario, it was announced recently by the 
Dominion Department of Labour. These 
nurseries are operated under agreement be- 
tween the Government of Ontario and the 
Dominion Department of Labour (L.G., Oct., 
1944, p. 1200). 

Mrs. Rex Eaton, Associate Director of 
National Seléctive Service, stated that the 
nursery units were approved by the Minister 
of Labour because of the upswing in employ- 
ment of women workers for heavy ammuni- 
tion plants in the area. 
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The table below shows the 


Employment latest statistics available re- 
and industrial flecting industrial conditions 
statistics in Canada. 


For the fourth successive 
month the index of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics showed an increase in industrial em- 
ployment to 185-5 at September 1. The aver- 
age of the indexes for these four months is 
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below the average for the same period in 1948, 
but higher than for the similar periods in the 
other years of the war. In comparison, the 
index, was 184-3 at August 1, 1944, 186-2 at 
September 1, 1943, and 119-6 at September 1, 
1939. The 14,837 establishments reporting to 
the Bureau showed a total working force of 
1,882,790 at September 1 which was 0-6 per 
cent greater than at August 1. The total 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official statistics except where noted) 


1944 1943 
October September August October September August 
Employment Index............. (Eire 's arabe alatets 185-5 184-3 187-6 186-2 185-9 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
union members)............... 2) ease ena stake O-Sir iaee teen 0-3 0-4 0-4 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 
MA VIO] S ios ean Ann Neo berciae bat (SNe mimes avettie 149-6 148-4 150-8 148-7 147-7 
Per capita weekly earnings....... Si See heee 31-69 31-63 31-53 31-30 31-06 
Prices, Wholesale Index......... 1) 102-4 102-3 102-3 101-9 101-2 100-4 
‘Cost of Living Index............ 4) 118-6 118-8 118-9 119-3 119-4 119-2 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... (4) 180-0 157-2 173-4 157-9 142-3 
Retail sales adjusted index. . (5) . a eedens veka atere ete ais 172-2 174-4 157-5 158-4 161-9 
Wiholésale sales. cack... ssiowc tae Ce lineoke ietasesarontaye 204-8 199-4 176-5 186-2 173-4 
‘Common stocks index............ ts 185-6 85-0 86-8 86-4 89-3 88-9 
Preferred stocks index............ 4 126-7 126-3 125-9 118-2 118-0 117-8 
Bond yields, Dominion index. ... (4) 97-0 97-0 97-0 97-3 97-3 97-3 
Physical Volume of Business 
Tndex ee A a (OM Gl) Prenat, «Reem 231-0 233-1 239-5 236-7 241-0 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... (AN ccecaccitres eats 260-4 2 260°9 283 +3 280-9 276-8 
Mineral Production.......... (A) lie cyeetan eres 3 205-5 214-5 310-9 322-4 337-7 
Manufacturing ............... (3 PINEDA 284-5 291-5 304-1 "999-2 290-8 
GWonstruction as. (A) basa wiht te 145-7 91-6 82-5 77-5 84-9 
Electric power.............-- (4) erica rte ee nae, « 153-4 156-4 151-3 160-5 163-7 
DISTRIBUTION! esc eee oe nae (A) rereretaauee sie sty 170-3 170-1 148-8 154-0 166-9 
Carloadingsi) sch). sou ceccden (£5) Be torkne cra td ae 128-3 145-5 121-6 122-9 138-7 
Tons carried, freight......... CISA Soe Sane piesa 160-6 192-2 134-7 148-4 182-8 
‘Trade, external, excluding gold... $ |.............. 427,051,068] 416,510,363 425,795,307| 384,639,552} 444,240,556 
Imports, excluding gold.......... tt Baer er 159,710,091]  157,323,712|| 162,920,856] 137,271,083] 149/134’ 694 
Exports, excluding gold.......... $ 313,962,000 264, 619, 150 257, 021,233 259, 808, 158 244,914’ 478 292, 861,098 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNTS Ais sO CNC La were eee $ | 4,931,879,000] 4,819,000, 000) 4,531,791, 470]| 4,654, 206, 673) 4,485,003, 588) 4,020, 266, 715 
Bank notes in circulation Aereiatetats (8) GS lisptentaletevete eteuric 868, 200, 000 856, 000, 000 746, 700, 000 724, 800, 000 724, 800, 000 
Bank deposits in savings......... DBE ergs ans A 2,464, 186,742) 2,369, 598,078!| 1,961,160,941] 1,988, 904,185} 1,915, 732,321 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... .. S| acer ava ea c 929, 280, 117 966, 290, 258 985, 406, 648 988,762,167) 1,062,942, 828 
ailway— 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
CATS. elastase ic sisihu ae oom ashes Hee Eee 7 305, 791 288, 325 279,770 290, 454 277,081 278,706 
Canadian National Railways 
Operating re Venues s sail Hee ry Ae G | ae eer tmee lo [seaecl RN OK, csr cco ereiete STINT a PE Omen ERED 33, 129, 600 35, 716, 600 
operating expenses........... GAs odes ep tateae tefebar| «sp wielce lara satis <soned| eneie eae ot kennel oreeea| Il Pertenece seen 24, 419, 998 27,459, 646 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
traffic earmings.:,.........5% » el PRIA Bete caceS ake 2IACS0* 612 Ceci eee 26,344, 166 26, 289, 433 26, 885, 759 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
operating expenses, all lines.. $ |.............. 235, 939 WOO sameeren ee 20, 502, 749 22, 504, 668 23,011, 872 
Steam railways, freight in 
PONETNTIES NIE Meade | ane BI Ea Wi. PN eA ie eae be co STIS eal aE || Le det ee la ge 5, 670,342,000) 5,659, 033, 000 
Building permits................ $ 11, 122, 409 10, 767,915 12,113, 264 6, 880, 239 7,713, 926 7,539,746 
Contracts awarded............. (8)$ 25,925,400 25, 287, 600 24,151, 400 19, 238, 500 18,570,000]* 23,865,300 
Mineral Production— ; 
PIG MT ONO eaven clk ela nee TODS) ssi cree eioitere eis: 145, 406 151, 452 146, 794 147, 902 164, 906 
Steel ingots and castings...... TONS] «>.< 2k een. 242,725 246,755 271,976 241, 255 246, 820 
Ferro-alloys............00005. TONS) .\e oe Sa Ta a 14, 568 18, 808 16, 843 17,007 18, 429 
Golda acne Mee olanten OUNCES] "3 se ore tete [Nera oceefoleetiaaiesiete 236,900 280, 062 282, 804 293,358 
Oa er RA RIe NEL. ea ela gate CONS | Aee eats 1,396, 169 1,377, 228 1, 547, 234 1,441,270 1,441,577 
Timber scaled in British 
Columbia. cee ek DGgeiGale's nce cet: 250, 748, 883 246096. 74.0] ee) Ean 284, 553, 926 242, 524, 636 
Hlour production ):0. 1... 25)... Dist et web 1,972,621 2,015, 866 2,118, 409 2,014, 409 1, 888, 030 
Footwear production........... PATS | ies be ene 2,893,705 2,937, 490 2, 871, 268 2,737,055 2,777, 758 
Output of central electric 
Stations, ecient sos eels kesh) ns eee 3,234, 778,000] 3,274, 631,000|| 3, 458,568,000} 3,376, 775,000] 3,436, 141,000 
Sales of insurance...............- $i). Sao 42,133,000 41,168,000 52, 846, 000 48, 490, 000 44,791,000 
Newsprint production.......... tons 258,301 244, 209 262, 695 259, 340 251, 830 259, 610 





* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 

Tt Week ended October 26, 1944. 

(1) Base, 1926=100. 
1939=100. 
preceding month. 
Building Review. 


(2) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. 
(5) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. 
(7) Figure for four weeks ended October 28, 1944, and corresponding previous periods. 


(3) Base, June, 1941=100. (4) Base, 1935- 
(6) Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the 
(8) Maclean’s 
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weekly wages and salaries paid to these em- 
ployees increased from the previous month 
by 0-9 per cent to $59,671,139 for the pay-week 
ending September 1. Per capita weekly earn- 
ings advanced from $31.63 at August 1 to 
$31.69 at September 1. The figure for Septem- 
ber 1, 1941, was $26.04. 


Manufacturing establishments reported mod- 
erately increased activity at September 1, but 
the increase is the smallest at the beginning 
of September in any year since 1936. There 
was a further reduction in the production of 
durable manufactured goods, notably of iron 
and steel products, while non-durable goods 
showed expansion of a seasonal character. In 
the non-manufacturing industries, communi- 
cations, construction and maintenance, and 
trade showed upward trends, while logging, 
mining and transportation moved downward. 
The declines in logging and mining were contra- 
seasonal. 


The index of the physical volume of busi- 
ness receded from 233-1 in August to 231 in 
September, the lowest point reached in more 
than a year. This compares with 236-7 for 
September, 1943. Mineral production, manu- 
facturing, and electric power production aver- 
aged lower in September. The indexes for con- 
struction and for the distribution of goods 
experienced increases. 


The index of the physical eats of business 
for the first nine months of 1944 averaged 2-5 
per cent higher than for the similar period in 
1943. In the same comparison, the index of 
industrial production and also the index of 
employment averaged 0-1 per cent higher; 
mineral production was 2:8 per cent lower 
while employment in mining was 2-2 per cent 
lower; manufacturing production was 1-8 per 
cent higher while manufacturing employment 
was 0:8 per cent higher; the value of construc- 
tion contracts awarded and building permits 
issued were 45:8 and 58:3 per cent higher, 
respectively, while construction employment 
was 20-7 per cent lower. Again in the same 
comparison, export trade increased 20°6 per 
cent and import trade 4-2 per cent, carloadings 
7-2 per cent, wholesale prices 3-4 per cent, and 
cost of living 0-8 per cent. Bank debits ex- 
panded 14:7 per cent and the circulating media 
21-1 per cent. 


Failure to comply with Na- 


Prosecutions tional Selective Service 
under N.S.S. Civilian Regulations  re- 
Civilian sulted in the prosecution of 
Regulations 141 persons during the 


month of October, according 
to a statement issued on November 6 by 
A. MacNamara, Director of National Selective 
Service. 
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A total of 122 of the accused were convicted, 
as compared with 94 convictions in September. 
Twenty more charges were laid in October 
than in the previous month. 

Employers were convicted in 7 cases, most 
of them being charged with engaging workers 
without permits. Of 78 employees convicted, 
a majority were charged with quitting “desig- 
nated” employment without Selective Service 
permission or failing to accept high priority 
work when referred by a Selective Service 
officer. 

Thirty-seven conscientious objectors—all of 
them convicted—were charged with failure to 
follow a direction to report to an alternative 
service work camp. 

At November 1, a total of 342 cases were 
still pending—23 being charges against employ- 
ers, 186 against employees, and 133 against 
conscientious objectors. 


The 76th British Trades 
Union Congress was con- 
vened at Blackpool, Eng- 
land on October 16. Ad- 
vance notices of the meet- 
ing stated that “seventy-six 
resolutions and also nominations for the Gen- 
eral Council, the General Purposes Commit- 
tee, had been received for inclusion in the 
agenda. Among the subjects dealt with in the 
resolutions were: amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation law; the organization of 
a National Health Service and the nationaliza- 
tion of hospitals; post-war problems; the 
establishment of a residential college for trade 
unionists; the sending of trade union delega- 
tions to other countries after the war; urging 
the recognition of the I.L.O. as an essential 
part of the machinery for safeguarding world 
peace; wartime regulations affecting labour; 
the nationalization of the transport and min- 
ing industries; the principle of the 40-hour 
week and holidays with pay and others. 

A summary of the proceedings will appear 
in an early issue of the Lasour GAzeErTtTn. 


Topics before 
convention of 
British Trades 
Union Congress 


Dr. F. Cyril James, Principal 
Dr. James and Vice-Chancellor of Mc- 
appointed to Gill university, has been 
University appointed to the University 
Advisory Board Advisory Board to replace 

Dr. H. J. Cody, President 
of the University of Toronto, who resigned 
from the Board recently, it has been announced 
by Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour. 

The University Advisory Board was created 
in December, 1943, to advise the Minister of 
Labour on matters affecting the students and 
staffs of Canadian universities during wartime, 
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including mobilization matters (L.G., Jan., 
1944, p. 6). 

Chairman of the Board is Mr. Arthur Mavc- 
Namara, Deputy Minister of Labour. Dr. 
Sidney E. Smith, President of University Col- 
lege, University of Toronto, is vice-chairman, 
and H. W. Lea, Director of the Wartime 
Bureau of Technical Personnel, is secretary. 

Other Board members include: Dr. F. C. 
James; Dr. R. C. Wallace, Principal of Queen’s 
University; Mer. Cyrille Gagnon, Rector of 
Laval University; Dr. J. S. Thomson, Presi- 
dent, University of Saskatchewan, and Dr. 
N. A. M. MacKenzie, President, University of 
British Columbia. 

S. H. MacLaren and Paul Goulet, Associate 
Directors of National Selective Service; Paul 
Béique, consulting engineer, Montreal; and 
A. E. McMaster, Assistant Coordinator of Con- 
trols, Department of Munitions and Supply, 
complete the Board membership. 


In what is described in the 
Labour Relations Reporter 
of October 23, as “probably 
the most important strike 
decision by a federal appel- 
late court since the sit-down 
strike cases five years ago,” the right of an 
employer to discharge a minority group of 
‘strikers in a specific circumstance, was sus- 
tained. 

In the instance under review, the strikers, a 
minority of the employees in an important 
South Carolina industry, had been discharged 
for engaging in an unauthorized sit-down 
strike and the National Labour Relations 
Board had ordered their reinstatement with 
back pay, contending that the company had 
been guilty of unfair labour practices. The 
Court, in refusing to agree to enforcement of 
the order, held that the employees had for- 
feited their rights under the Wagner Act by 
themselves, violating the Act. The law, the 
Court held, requires a minority employee 
group “to acquiesce in the action of the 
majority and the bargaining agent they have 
chosen . . .” and reasoned that “a wildcat 
strike is necessarily destructive of that collec- 
tive bargaining which it is the purpose of the 
Act to promote.” Further, “even though in- 
dividuals and groups are assured of the right 
to present grievances to the employer, they 
do not have the right to call strikes for the 
purpose of influencing the bargaining being 
carried on by the chosen representatives of all 
the employees.” 

The Court -explained, however, that the 
ruling was not intended to imply that a strike 
could be called only by a bargaining union, 
or that less than a majority of employees will 


U.S. Court rules 
“wildcat” strikers 
not protected by 
N.L.R.A. 
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not be protected when they go on strike in 
protection of their rights. But minorities who 
engage in “wildcat” strikes in violation of 
rights established by the collective bargaining 
statute, can find nothing in that statute that 
protects them from discharge. 

The article suggests that, if the ruling should 
be upheld by the Supreme Court, union leaders 
might welcome the co-operation of employers 
in discharging recalcitrant minorities which 
provoke local strikes. Inter-union disputes 
and minority protests against an elected col- 
lective bargaining agent could, it was asserted, 
be dealt with effectively in the same way. 


It was reported in the New 
“Wildcat ’strikers York Times of October 30, 
penalized by that two affiliates of the 
C.1.0. Congress of Industrial Or- 

ganizations have levied fines 
ranging from $5 to $25 on certain of their 
members in addition to threats of expulsion 
and loss of jobs for participating in unauthor- 
ized strikes. 

The national president of the United Rub- 
ber Workers has, according to the press report, 
imposed fines of $12.50 each on union workers 
who, as a result of an unauthorized strike in 
an important industrial plant, held up .produc- 
tion for three days. In another large industry 
the same union official expelled workers for a 
like offence. This in turn resulted in tthe 
offending workers losing their jobs, as a main- 
tenance-of-membership clause was included in 
the collective agreement covering the plant in 
question. 

Fifty-one workers were fined from $5 to $25 
by the Executive Board of the Papermakers 
Organizing Committee for their activities in a 
recent unauthorized walkout in the plant of an 
important paper-making company. 


It is reported in Business 


University Week, for October 14, that 
scholarships “a, unique plan for the im- 
for employees’ provement of worker mor- 
children ale” has been adopted by a 


leading transportation cor- 
poration in Chicago. The company has in- 
corporated in its program a university 
scholarship project for deserving children of its 
employees. 

An employee must have been on the com- 
pany’s payroll for at least three years before 
applying for a scholarship. While the com- 
pany may ask for. an interview with the appli- 
cant, the final selection of candidates rests 
with the University and is made on the basis 
of previous training, personal qualifications and 
actual need of financial assistance. The 
scholarships, on the basis of one year at the 
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University of Chicago, provide $500 to non- 
resident students and $1,200 to resident stud- 
ents. The company makes no commitment 
about renewing scholarships, but, it is stated, 
apparently plans to furnish some help through 
the entire course if necessary, and the student 
shows a satisfactory record. The plan will not 
apply to children of officers and directors of 
the company. . 

In response to what it de- 
clares to be “a widespread 
management demand for 
training materials,’ the 
Division of Labour Stan- 
dards at Washington has 
issued a brochure entitled “The Foreman’s 
Guide to Labour Relations.” 

It covers three major fields: (1) manage- 
ment, supervision and labour relations; (2) 
the foreman and collective bargaining; (3) 
the foreman and the individual worker. 

The brochure stresses that unless foremen 
and shop stewards understand the collective 
agreement and how to apply it in daily prac- 
tice, the best efforts of union leaders and 
managements may prove fruitless. It urges 
the importance of the human element in get- 
ting out production, the advantages of fore- 
men working with shop stewards in solving 
departmental problems and the foreman’s re- 
sponsibility as a direct representative of man- 
agement. 

While admitting that “there are no final an- 
swers in human relations,” it takes it for 
granted that there is value in a discussion of 
the development of labour policies and per- 
sonnel procedures to meet’ the better “basic 
needs of workers for security, reasonably good 
wages, a chance to advance the desire for fair 
treatment and for self-expression.” 


U.S. Department 
of Labour issues 
brochure on 
labour relations 


It is stated in the October 
issue of the US. Monthly 
Labour Review, that the co- 
operative associations pro- 
viding consumer goods and 
services in the United States, 
made “a general advance 
in both membership and volume of business” 
in 1943. In that year retail distributive busi- 
ness done by these associations reached an 
estimated total of $468,000,000. In addition, 
the service business, which included meals, 
housing, medical care, printing, recreation, etc., 
accounted for about $12,500,000. The whole- 
sale associations, which supplied these local 
organizations, had a combined wholesale dis- 
tributive business of over $148,250,000 and a 
service business in excess of $3,250,000. Net 


United States 
consumers 
co-operatives 
increase volume 
of business 
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savings on the wholesales’ operations for the 
year were over $8,500,000 of which over $6,000,- 
000 was returned to member associations in 
patronage funds. Service federations had a 
combined business of nearly $2,000,000. 


The nine thousand active credit unions in 
the United States made more than one and 
one-half million loans to their three million 
members in 1943, amounting to considerably 
over $211,000,000. The total assets of these 
co-operative credit associations amounted to 
nearly $362,000,000. It is pointed out however, 
that the increased earnings of workers and the 
consequent lessened need for credit, coupled 
with control of instalment buying and the 
dearth of consumer goods, has led to a reduc- 
tion in the volume of business transacted by 
the credit unions during the war years. 


However, it is claimed that increased pro- 
duction and acquisition of productive plant 
by the federations as well as diversification of 
activities by the local associations “have been 
the outstanding developments in the con- 
sumers’ co-operative movement in the United 
States in 1948.” 


In its sixteenth report the 
National War Labour Board 
at Washington presented an 
interpretation of Executive 
Order No. 9240 with respect to the holiday pay 
of workers in the United States. 


The Order provides that time and one-half 
shall be paid for work performed on New 
Year’s Day, Fourth of July, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day and either 
Memorial Day, or some other holiday of 
greater local significance. No premium wage 
or extra compensation is to be paid for work 
performed on any other holiday. However, 
there is no provision for payment when no 
work is performed on holidays. 

It is pointed out that when operations are 
continued on holidays companies have claimed 
that if the worker is given a choice between 
working at the rate of time and one-half, and 
not working and receiving straight-time pay, he 
will frequently choose the latter and thus ab- 
senteeism will be increased. Unions, on the 
-other hand, have contended that absenteeism 
on holidays has been very low, and also that 
one result of a provision for paid unworked 
holidays will be increased production, since an 
employer will be unwilling to shut down his 
plant if he has to pay straight time rates to 
employees. It is stated that in ordering pay- 
ment for unworked holidays the Board has at 
times stipulated “that employees absent with- 
out justification are not to be paid.” 


Holiday pay 
in United States 
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The Venezuelan National 


Ratification of Congress recently authorized 


[International the ratification of fourteen 
Labour International Labour Con- 
Conventions by ventions. Dealing with un- 
Venezuela employment, hours of work, 


women in industry and 
various matters affecting working conditions, 
the Conventions set forth standards agreed 
upon as desirable for international adoption 
by representatives of labour, management and 
government from the Member States of the 
International Labour Organization during the 
Conferences held between 1919 and 1939. 

As a Member State of the International 
Labour Organization, Venezuela undertakes in 
ratifying the Conventions to take measures to 
implement their provisions and to report an- 
nually to the I.L.0. on these measures. 

The fourteen Conventions follow: Hours of 
Work (Industry), 1919; Unemployment, 1919; 
Childbirth, 1919; Night Work (Women), 1919; 
Minimum Age (Industry), 1919; Minimum 
Age (Sea), 1920; Right of Association (Agri- 
culture), 1921; Weekly Rest (Industry), 1921; 
Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensa- 
tion), 1925; Inspection of Immigrants, 1926; 
Seamen’s Articles of Agreement, 1926; Mini- 
mum Wage Fixing Machinery, 1928; Forced 
Labour, 1930; Underground Work (Women), 
1935. 
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When the Venezuelan ratifications become 
effective, it will bring to 901 the total number 
of ratifications of the 67 Conventions adopted 
by the International Labour Conference since 
1919. Fifty-one countries have ratified one or 
more Conventions. 


The Netherlands Govern- 
ment Information Bureau, 
Montreal, reports that the 
three leading Dutch trade 
union federations have re- 
solved to maintain the “closest possible co- 
operation” during the days of reconstructio 
which will follow the war. These organiza- 
tions are the Netherlands Federation of Trade 
Unions, the Roman Catholic Worker’s Fed- 
eration and the Christian Trade Union Federa- 
tion. 

A publication called Resurrection has made 
its appearance, edited by a board representing 
the three organizations. 

In the first issue the report states, “labour 
leaders forecast the formation of joint unions 
acting for special trade branches, as well as 
councils of consultation among the local 
organizations.” Dutch workers were called 
upon to work hard and long to help restore 
devastated country. The three federations 
praised the Netherlands government for 
restoring to the liberated areas of the country 
the social insurance regulations that had been 
abolished by the Germans, the report adds. 


Unity among 
Dutch Labour 
Unions 





Company Plans for Reinstatement of Returned Men 


TT Lasour GazetTe has received word of 
plans at present being carried out by a 
number of Canadian firms for reinstatement of 
former employees now in the Armed Forces 
after their discharge. These companies have 
adopted the policy of writing to their former 
employees, assuring them of the intention to 
place them, and asking for information that 
would aid the firm in making the necessary 
arrangements. 

Such letters are reported to be beneficial to 
the morale of the men in the Forces. More- 
over they provide assistance to employers 
in meeting the problems of reinstatement, 
which are said to be heightened in same cases 
where the proportion of enlisted men to plant 
payrolls runs over 50 per cent. 

One large firm (as reported in Canadian 
Business, November, 1944) which has 2,200 
former employees on active service, sent out 
a questionnaire to which over 1,400 replies 
were received. Inquiries were made as to 
whether the man intended to return to his 
old employment, and if so whether he wanted 
his old job back or would prefer to work in 
another department, and whether he had re- 


ceived any technical training that he would 
like to use in peacetime. 

Replies indicated that over 97 per cent of 
those answering planned to return to the 
company. Of these, 63 per cent would be 
satisfied to return to their old jobs. On the 
other hand 29 per cent wanted a change; for 
instance 56 men were hoping to drive trucks 
on their return, although only two of these had 
driven for the company before the war. 
Although less than 15 per cent of those reply- 
ing had received technical training, it was 
indicated that there would be two prospective 
machinists for every machinist who enlisted, 
and three electricians for each man who had 
formerly been in the electric shops. Informa- 
tion of this sort is considered valuable by the 
company in planning the adjustments necessary 
to carry on its reinstatement program. 

Under the Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act (1942) employers are required to 
reinstate a war veteran in his original job, 
or to re-employ him under conditions “not 
less favourable than those which would have 
been applicable to him had he remained in 
the employment of the employer.” (L.G., 
July, 1944, p. 815; 1942, p. 920.) 


”~ 


Manpower 


Canada’s M anpower Distribution at June 1, 1944 


‘THE accompanying table shows the distri- 

bution of Canadian manpower 14 years 
of age and over as at the beginning of June, 
1939, 1941, 1943 and 1944. A comparison of 
the numbers of men and women employed in 
the various categories enumerated in the table 
indicates the changes that have taken place 
in the overall employment pattern since the 
outbreak of war in 1939. 

During the five-year interval from June 1, 
1939 to June 1, 1944, there was a natural in- 
crease of 606,000 in the population aged 14 
years and over. At June 1, 1944, out of the 
total of 8,865,000 persons in this age group, 
5,016,000 or 56-5 per cent were “gainfully 
occupied” or in the armed forces. As com- 
pared with employment at the pre-war date, 
June 1, 1939, this represented an increase of 
1,323,000 in the total number of men and 
women thus employed; increases during this 
period were 30 per cent in male workers, 64 
per cent in female workers, with an overall 
increase of 36 per cent. 


Armed Forces 

The strength of the armed forces has been 
augmented by 774,000 since the outbreak of 
war, with an increase of 56,000 during the year 
ended June 1, 1944. Of the total service per- 
sonnel at that date, 36,000 were women volun- 
teers. The number of women in the three 
services showed a 33 per cent increase during 
the year ended June 1, 1944. The number of 
men in the armed forces rose from 701,000 
to 748,000 during the year—a 7 per cent 
increase. 


Male Workers 

It is estimated that there were 3,930,000 men 
in the armed forces or “gainfully occupied” 
‘at. June 1, 1944, including 780,000 engaged in 
war industry, 1,082,000 in civilian industry and 
another million men in agriculture. The 
estimates of male employment in agriculture 
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and civilian industry were lower than: those at 
the pre-war date June 1, 1939, by 17 and 25 per 
cent, respectively. The number of male 
students 14 years and over also declined by 
33 per cent during the five-year period. 


Women Workers 

There has been a remarkably rapid rise in 
the number of women working for wages or 
salary during the five years of war. Out 
of 5,016,000 persons in the armed services or 
“gainfully occupied” as it June 1, 1944, more 
than one million: or 22 per cent were women. 
This does not take into account an estimated 
775,000 farm women between the ages of 14 
and 64, mostly farmers’ wives and daughters 
whose work extends beyond the ordinary 
household tasks and has supplemented the 
male labour required to maintain record farm 
production during the past three years. There 
are, in addition, many part-time women 
workers and some 230,000 women students 
aged 14 years and over, many of whom have 
taken temporary jobs during the holidays. 

Much of the expansion in the employment 
of women has been in war industry. At June 
2, 1941, there were only 40,000 women thus 
employed. Two years later the number had 
increased to 230,000 and although reduced to 
195,000 during the next twelve months, female 
employment still accounted for 20 per cent 
of the total employment in war industry at 
June 1, 1944. The influx of women workers 
into civilian industry has been even more 
pronounced. At June 1, 1939, there were 
543,000 women workers, which was 27 per cent 
of the total employment in civilian industry 
at that date. Five years later the number of 
women workers had increased to 745,000 which 
was 41 per cent of a total of 1,827,000 persons 
employed in civilian industry at June 1, 1944. 
At the same time there has been a decline 
of 27 per cent since June 1, 1939, in the num- 
ber of women students aged 14 and over. 
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Employment of Members of Canadian Army 


N Order in Council was passed on October 
3 authorizing the employment of members 
of the Canadian Army, including persons called 
up under the ‘National Resources Mobilization 
Act, on projects deemed to be in the national 
interest. 
The text of the Order is as follows:— 


PC. 1429 


Whereas the Minister of National Defence © 


reports that, — 

(a) It is desirable to have authority to make 
available members of the Canadian Army 
on active service as might be spared from 
their military duties for the carrying out 
of projects which are in the national 
interest or have for their object the tbene- 
fit or welfare of members or ex-members 
of the Armed Forces of Canada or which 
are in the opinion of the Minister of 
National Defence and the Minister of 


Labour essential to the efficient prosecu- ~ 


tion of the war. 
(b) It is deemed necessary to provide that 

(i) military personnel when employed in 
work of this character should be deemed 
to be performing a military duty; 

(ii) in respect of such work the provisions 
of the Pensions Act, Chapter 157, Re- 
vised Statutes of Canada, 1927, as 
amended, should apply in respect of 
such personnel and their dependents in 


like manner and to the same extent as . 


if death or injury arose out of or was 
directly connected with military service 
as defined in the said Act; 

(iii) each member of the military forces of 
Canada while performing such service 
shall continue to receive his military 
pay and allowances, including depen- 
dents allowance. 

Therefore, His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of National Defence, concurred in by 
the Minister of Labour, and pursuant to the 
provisions of the War Measures Act, and the 
National Resources Mobilization Act, 1940, is 
pleased to make and doth hereby make the fol- 


lowing Order: 
ORDER 


1. All members of active units and formations 
of the Canadian Army, including persons called 


up for training, service or duty pursuant to the 
provisions of the National Resources Mobiliza- 
tion Act, may on the authority of the Minister 
of National Defence be required to perform any 
service or duty upon or in connection with any 
project or undertaking in Canada which the 
Minister of National Defence and the Minister 


of Labour deem to be in the national interest. 


2. All orders given or issued by the appro- 
priate military authorities pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this Order shall be deemed to be law- 
ful orders given by a superior officer, disobedi-- 
ence of which shall constitute an offence under 
Section 9 of the Army Act, and the said section 
shall, as a part of the law of Canada, be con- 
strued accordingly. 


3. The Minister of National Defence and the 
Minister of Labour are hereby authorized to 
make all necessary financial and other arrange- 
ments with any person relating to such employ- 
ment and to make such provisions as are neces- 
sary for the collection and disposal of remun- 
eration payable to the Crown by employers in 
respect of service or duty performed by mem- 
bers of the Canadian Army as aforesaid. 


4. All members of the Canadian Army per- 
forming services or duties specified in paragraph 
1 hereof, pursuant to the lawful orders of their 
superior officers, shall, for the purpose of the 
Pensions Act, the National Resources Mobiliza- 
tion Act, the Militia Act, the War Measures 
Act, the War Service Grants Act and all regu- 
lations and orders made thereunder, be deemed 
to be performing military training, service and 
duty as prescribed therein. 

5. The Minister of National Defence is hereby 
authorized to do all such acts and things and to 
issue such orders and make such regulations as 
he may deem necessary or advisable in connec- 
tion with the employment of members of the 
Canadian Army as aforesaid. 


6. The Minister of Labour is authorized to 
reimburse the Department of National Defence 
for such expenditures incurred by that Depart- 
ment pursuant to this Order as may be mutually 
agreed by the Minister of National Defence and 
the Minister of Labour. 


7. Expenditures made by the Department of 
Labour and amounts collected by the said De- 
partment pursuant to this Order shall be paid 
out of or into, as the case may be, the revolving 
fund known as the Army Labour Account. estab- 
lished under the provisions of Order in Council 
P.C. 6434 of August 13, 1943. 





Report on Conference of Women Officers 


CONFERENCE was held in Ottawa, 

October 12 to 17 inclusive, of Women 
Employment Advisers and Supervisors from 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and National Selective Service Offices across 
Canada. 

The main purpose of the conference, which 
was under the chairmanship of Mrs. Rex 
Eaton, Associate Director, National Selective 
Service, was to discuss matters affecting the 
transfer and placement of women during the 


transition period between war and peace, and 
the new angles of approach to problems which 
will emerge with the return to peacetime. 

The Women Employment Officers who were 
in attendance listened to speeches from gov- 
ernment officials, and adopted recommenda- 
tions relating to the Employment Service. 

In an opening speech of welcome, the Hon- 
ourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of _ 
Labour, voiced his appreciation of women’s 
work during the war and expressed the opinion 
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that the Women’s Division of the U.I.C. had 
done an excellent job in recruiting women for 
essential work during one of the most critical 
periods in Canadian history. 

Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister 
of Labour and Director of National Selective 
Service, said there was need of intensive prepa- 
ration for the important work of placement 
and employment research during the transition 
period. To this end he urged the fullest dis- 
cussion on all topics affecting the work of 
NSS. and said that the findings of this con- 
ference could prove of great assistance in the 
formulation of policies during the coming 
months. 

Mr. MacNamara presided during a session 
devoted to the future program of the Em- 
ployment Service. 

Mr. Allan Mitchell, Director, Employment 
Service and U.I.C., urged continued improve- 
ment of the quality of service given through 
the Employment Service and the expansion 
of its function to meet the greater needs 
and problems attendant on the change-over 
from war to peacetime employment. 

Mr. W. K. Rutherford, Assistant Director, 
Employment, U.LC., outlined the original 
plans made by the Commission to carry out 
the provisions of, the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act and the subsequent rapid expansion 
due to war demands. Dealing with plans now 
being developed he considered that many 
responsibilities might be assigned to the Em- 
ployment Service in connection with employ- 
ment problems in the transition and post-war 
periods. 

As an important factor affecting employ- 
ment prospects, the future pattern of produc- 
tion during the transition period was dealt 
with by Mr. A. E. McMaster, Assistant Co- 
Ordinator of Controls, Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply and Mr. G. E. Raley, Assist- 
ant Chief, Industrial Division, Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. 

General statements were given by several 
supervisors, which, supported by figures from 
the Research and Statistics Branch, showed 
that the Pacific Region already had a small 
surplus of women, particularly in the clerical 
occupation. The Prairie Region, except pos- 
sibly Edmonton, had overtaken the demand. 
The Maritime Region had no shortage of 
women workers. The Province of Quebec 
could meet the requirements except in Mont- 
real, where the local situation would be re- 
lieved shortly by impending lay-offs. In 
Ontario, Toronto and Hamilton continued 
+o be short of women. (It was pointed out 
that in every area there are certain occupa- 
tions and industries in short supply of workers, 
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particularly where conditions of work are 
unfavourable.) 


The conclusion drawn from these addresses 
and statements was that the problems which 
will mark the transition period will not be 
spread evenly over the whole of Canada but 
will crop up from time to time in certain 
localities or areas. 

On the basis that employment opportunities 
for women during the transition period will 
not be less than those in 1941 (when approx- 
imately 630,000 were employed as wage earn- 
ers), the conference studied the possibilities 
for increases in employment of women in 
various occupations and industries. Working 
toward this objective the conference recom- 
mended that research in employment oppor- 
tunities for women be instituted. 

Further recommendations dealt with the 
training projects, staff requirements as related 
to numbers and quality of personnel, staff 
training and the establishment of special sec- 
tions for vocational guidance and placement 
of youth and the general improvement of the 
Service. 

The relationship of the Employment Service 
to community and social agencies was also 
considered. 

Mrs. G. D. Finlayson, representing, the 
National Council of Women, gave the view 
of organized women regarding certain phases 
of employment for women after the war and 
urged a study of wages, hours and conditions 
in domestic service. 

The discussions were assisted also by the 
following speakers and consultants:— 

Mr. Louis J. Trottier, Chief Commissioner, 
U.LC., who spoke on the place of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act in a National Social 
Security Program. 

Mr. R. J. Tallon, Commissioner, U.I.C.: The 
work of the Advisory Committees. 


Mr. R. G. Barclay, Assistant Director 
(Insurance) U.I.C.: The working requirements 
of the U.I.C. in peacetime as compared to 
conditions during the war. 


Mr. Harry Hereford, M.B.E., Director of 
Planning, National Selective Service, Special 
Assistant to Deputy Minister of Labour, gave 
a resume of the objectives and anticipated 
results of the Government post-war employ- 
ment survey, undertaken all over Canada to 
check on possibilities for employment in the 
transition period. 

Mr. H. C. Hudson, Supervisor of Special 
Placements, Employment Service: Placing 
handicapped persons; training and vocational 
guidance and placement for youth. 
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Mr. V. C. Phelan, Director of Information 
and Publicity, Department of Labour: Pub- 
licity. 

Mr. Gordon Anderson, Information Officer 
(Radio): Radio Publicity. 

Brigadier-General G. E. Lyon, Veterans’ 
Placement Officer, Employment Service: The 
Rehabilitation of Women from the Armed 
Forces. 
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During the last two days of the conference 
a traiing institute was held under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Ted Parkinson, Supervisor, Staff 
Training, U1I.C., Mr. E. P. Laberge, Ph.D. 
Chief, Operations Division, UI.C., Mr. Rene 
de Cotret, Supervisor of Planning, U.I.C., and 
Mr. S. E. MacLean, representing the Chief 
Enforcement Officer, U.LC. 


Re-Allocation of Manpower in Great Britain 


Arrangements for Interim Period Between Defeat of Germany and 
Defeat of Japan 


WHITE Paper issued by the Ministry: of 

Labour and National Service in Sep- 
tember describes the plan to be followed by 
the Government of Great Britain in the 
re-allocation of manpower between the Armed 
Forces and civilian employment during any 
interim period between the defeat of Germany 
and the defeat of Japan. 

The Paper points out that “general demobil- 
ization, either of the Armed Forces or of war 
industry, cannot take place until the end of 
the war against the Axis Powers and their 
total defeat throughout the world.” There 
is to be no break in the war effort before the 
final overthrow of both the Axis partners. 
However, during the interim period before the 
defeat of Japan it is considered that re- 
allocation of manpower between the Armed 
Forces and industry will be possible on a 
substantial scale. 

It is considered essential in the first place 
to continue the compulsory recruitment of 
men for the Forces in order to bring relief 
to the men who had served for long periods 
and to enable them to return to their homes. 

The Government adheres to the view that 
a fair and reasonable scheme can best be 
secured on the basis of release according to 
age and length of service, the Paper states. 
However, it is considered necessary to make 
a limited provision for certain urgent work 
of reconstruction on which a beginning must 
be made in the interim period. Accordingly, 
the plan provides for two separate methods of 
selecting men for return from the Forces. 
Those selected according to age and length of 
service will form one class (Class A) and 
those selected on account of their qualifica- 
tions for urgent reconstruction work will form 
a second. class (Class B). In any case, no 
man will be released or transferred from the 
Forces if his retention should be considered 
necessary on military grounds and men re- 
leased or transferred will be given an oppor- 


tunity to volunteer for a further period of 
service. Men of 50 years of age and over will 
be treated as a priority class to be released, 
if they so desire, before other men. 


Releases in Class A will begin as soon as 
possible after the defeat of Germany. The 
combination of age and length of war service 
will be “on the basis that two months of 
service is equivalent to one additional year 
of age.” 


The men in Class B will be “those identified 
as belonging to particular occupational classes, 
specified by the Minister of Labour and 
National Service as required for urgent recon- 
struction employments”. They will be 
selected mainly “to suplement the labour 
force available for building houses against 
the time when sailors, soldiers and airmen will 
be returning in large numbers to civil life”. 
In addition, Class B “will include a number of 
individual specialists for whose transfer appli- 
cetion may be made through government 
departments in accordance with existing 
arrangements”. With a view to increasing 
the transfers in Class A, and also to com- 
pensate for the transfers in Class B, younger 
men at present deferred will be called to the 
Armed Services. 


Men in Class A will, on release, be given 
eight weeks’ leave with full pay, ration allow- 
ance and, where applicable, family allowance, 
dependent’s allowance and war-service grant, 
to assist in re-settlement. Additional leave 
and allowances will be granted for foreign 
service of six months or more. At the ex- 
piration of leave, Class A men will be placed 
in a special reserve from which they will be 
recalled only in case of extreme emergency. 
They will be permitted to return to their 
pre-war employment, or the Employment 
Exchanges will give them every assistance in 
finding employment, without any restrictions 
other than those generally operative. 
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.Men in Class B will be given three weeks’ 
leave on transfer, with full pay, ration allow- 
ance, and, where applicable family allowance, 
dependent’s allowance and war service grant 
and will then be placed in the Reserve. Pay- 
ments due on account of foreign service to 
men in Class B will be held in suspense until 
after the end of the war. They will be directed 
to reconstruction employments and will be 
liable to be recalled individually to the Forces 
if they discontinue their reconstruction em- 
ployment. Men selected for transfer to Class 
B will, in the first instance, be given the 


option of awaiting their normal return for 


release in Class A. 

Compassionate release may be given in ac- 
_ cordance with arrangements already in force. 
Men to be discharged on medical grounds will 
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receive the same benefits as men released to 
Class A. In addition to the service leave 
payments, it is the Government’s intention to 
introduce a system of war gratuities by way 
of reward for service. Men released or trans- 
ferred may, if they so desire, claim pension 
for disablement due to war service by applying 
to the Ministry of Pensions. They will also 
be given civilian clothes if they have at least 
six months’ service to their credit. 

The arrangements for the release and trans- 
fer of men from the Forces will also apply 
to women, with the addition that married 
women will have priority over all others, if 
they so desire. A cash grant and clothing 
coupons will be given to women in lieu of 
civilian clothing as provided for men. 


Employment of Workers for Christmas Rush 


bee hiring of extra workers by retail stores 
and the Post Office Department for the 
Christmas rush season has been simplified by 
a special Order signed by Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, under National 
Selective Service Civilian Regulations, it was 
announced recently by Mr. Arthur MacNamara, 
Director of National Selective Service. 

From December 4 to January 5, 1945, retail 
businesses may engage—without first securing 
National Selective Service permission—stu- 
dents and teachers on Christmas vacation, 
any woman, and any man who has passed his 
fifty-ninth birthday. 


The Post Office Department may employ 
persons in the same categories without permit 
from December 1, 1944, to January 10, 1945. 

If the employer—either a retail business 
or the Post Office Department—wishes to 
retain a temporary employee beyond the 
permit exemption period, it will be necessary 
to secure a Selective Service permit. 

Mr. MacNamara pointed out that in re- 
laxing the regulations to ease the Christmas 
rush, it is still necessary to maintain employ- 
ment controls in general for the protection 
of essential industries. 


Canada’s Wartime Industrial Achievements 


The latest issue of The Industrial Front, a 
400-page volume, has been recently released for 
distribution by the Department of Munitions 
and Supply. It “tells the story of the industrial 
war effort of Canada up to the end of 1948, 
the year in which the production of arms 
reached its peak”. In a foreword to the 
volume Hon. C.D. Howe, Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply, states that “those who read 
this record will learn little of the toil and 
problems involved, but they will learn the in- 
dustrial achievements of Canada in 1,500 days 
of war, and... they may glimpse something 
of what Canada can and will become when 
the war clouds pass away.” 

The subject matter is treated under the fol- 
lowing chapter headings: (1) Aircraft; (2) 
Ammunition; (3) Automotive Vehicles; (4) 


Chemicals and Explosives; (5) Construction 
(6) General Purchases; (7) Guns and Small 
Arms; (8) Ships; (9) Signals and Communica- 
tions; (10) Solid Fuels and Gas; (11) Machine 
Tools; (12)-Metals (non-ferrous); (13) Oil; 
(14) Power; (15) Rubber; (16) Steel; (17) 
Supplies; (18) Timber; (19) Transit Services; 
(20) Transport Services; (21) Crown Proper- 
ties and Crown Companies; (22) Admimistra- 
tion and Operation; (23) Genesis and. Growth. 

A statistical analysis covering some of the 
operations of the Department and of its two 
predecessor Boardis is given in an appendix. 
The value of the book for reference purposes 
is enhanced by the inclusion of an index. 


‘Copies of the volume may be procured from 


the King’s Printer, Ottawa, at a price of 50 
cents per copy. 
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Social Security 


Social Insurance in Great Britain 


Proposals Announced by Government for Implementation After War 


ROPOSALS for a new scheme of social 
insurance are contained in a White 
Paper recently published by the Government 
of Great Britain. The plan is based upon 
and is largely similar to that which was 
recommended in the Beveridge Report! two 
years ago. It seeks to provide protection 
for the entire population against the extremes 
of poverty, whether caused by unemployment, 
ill health, old age, bereavement, or inability 
to provide for children. 
The official announcement of the British 
Government’s intention to proceed with such 


a plan follows by a few months a statement — 


of policy on a closely related matter, the 
maintenance of employment. In an earlier 
White Paper, Employment Policy,2 the Gov- 
ernment undertook to accept responsibility for 
the maintenance of a “high and stable level 
of employment” after the war. 

The plan set forward in the present paper, 
Social Insurance, constitutes a supplement to 
the employment program in that it is in- 
tended. to take care of the “hazards of 
personal fortune over which individuals have 
little or no control”, and which may arise 
even under conditions of high employment 
and national prosperity. 

~The Paper is in two parts, the first of which 
is on social insurance in general, and the 
second of which outlines the Government’s 
proposals for a new scheme of workmen’s 
compensation. The second part is summarized 
separately at the conclusion of this article. 

The basis of the social insurance scheme is 
that persons will pay weekly a single con- 
tribution into a social insurance fund, and will 
thus entitle themselves to receive a variety 
of benefits if needed. The entire population 
is to be covered, and the scheme will be 
compulsory for everybody. 

The types of benefits to be provided in- 
clude the following, some of which are already 
provided in Great Britain in a modified form: 
family' allowances, orphans’ allowance, sick- 
ness and unemployment benefit, training 





1 Social Insurance and Allied Services: Report by 
Sir William Beveridge—(L.G., Jan., 1943, p. 46.) 
2L.G., Aug., 1944, p. 942. 


allowances, retirement pensions, invalidity 
benefit, maternity grants, provision for widows, 
and death grants. In addition there will be 
a comprehensive health service, including 
medical care, hospitalization and public health 
measures for the prevention of disease; this 
program has already been outlined in a White 
Paper. Finally there will be a national assis- 
tance program to provide for specially necessi- 
tous cases upon proof of need. 

The social insurance scheme will be financed 
partially by weekly contributions from the 
insured: population, but the greater part of 
the fund will be raised: by direct taxation. 
For the first year the total expenditure is 
estimated at £650,000,000, of which £352,000,000 
will be met out of the national revenue. The 
costs of family allowances and national assist- 
ance are to be met directly from taxation; the 
insurance sections of the scheme will be 
financed jointly by employers, employees, 
other insured persons, and the Government. 


Benefit Provisions 


The insurance benefits under the scheme are 
conditional on a prescribed: minimum number 
of insurance contributions having been paid. 

A summary of the major benefit provisions 
of the plan follows:— 


Family Allowances 

A weekly cash allowance of five shillings, 
derived from taxation, will be introduced, and 
will be’ supplemented by services in kind, 
including meals and milk at schools. As it 
is considered “reasonable to assume that one 
child at any rate can be maintained from 
family earnings”, the cash allowance will not 
be paid in respect of the first child in the 
family, except during such time as the head 
of the family may himself be in receipt of 
unemployment or other benefit. Children will 
be eligible to receive allowances as long as 
they are below the upper age-limit for com- 
pulsory school attendance; those above that 
age-limit who remain at school or are appren- 
tices will be eligible up to the July 31 follow- 
ing their sixteenth birthday. 





31L.G., April, 1944, p. 443. 
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The order for payment of the allowance will 
normally be made out in favour of the father, 
but will be drawn in such a way as to enable 
the mother to cash it also, the Paper states. 


Orphan's Allowance 


For every child both of whose parents are 
dead there will be a weekly allowance of 12 
shillings, of which 5 shillings will come from 
taxation and 7 from insurance funds. 


Sickness and Unemployment Benefit 

Cash benefits will be payable to those 
unable to work either through unemployment 
or sickness. The rate will be the same in 
both cases, 40 shillings a week for a married 
couple and 24 shillings for a single person. 

There will be a waiting period of three days 
before benefit becomes payable; however if 
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sickness or unemployment lasts for at least 
four weeks, benefit for the first three days 
will then become payable. 

The Beveridge Report had recommended 
that unemployment and sickness benefit be 
of unlimited duration. The Government, how- 
ever, has considered it “reasonable and 
prudent” that limitations be imposed. Accord- 
ingly sickness benefit will be paid only for 
the first three years of any continuous illness; 
and if at the end of this period the con- 
tributor is still incapable of work he will 
become eligible instead for invalidity benefit 
at the standard retirement pension rate. 
Unemployment benefit is limited to thirty 


weeks in any continuous period “together with 


additional days where the contributor has a 
good record of employment in recent years”. 
If still unemployed at the end of this period 


TABLE I—CLASSIFICATION OF POPULATION 
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Numbers in thousands 
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TABLE II—-RATES OF CONTRIBUTION REQ 
(INCLUDING HEALTH SERVICES 
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TABLE III-SUMMARY OF MAIN BENEFIT RATES 
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the contributor becomes eligible for national 
assistance, which will, however, be subject to 
proof of need and examination of means. 

The cost of unemployment benefit and assis- 
tance has been estimated by the Government 
on the assumption that an average of 83 per 
cent of insured persons will be out of work at 
any time. 


Training Allowances 

The Government considers that training 
schemes are “of the utmost importance in 
preventing unemployment and in securing 
fluidity of labour, and that claimants unrea- 
sonably refusing to undergo a course of train- 
ing should be disqualified from receiving 
unemployment benefit”. When an unem- 
ployed person takes a course of approved 
training or industrial rehabilitation, he will 
receive a training allowance at a higher rate 
than unemployment benefit, the cost of which 
will be met by taxation instead of insurance. 
This training allowance will not reduce the 
tctal number of days of unemployment bene- 
fit due him. People who, after training, are 
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transferred to jobs away from home will 
recelve a settling-in allowance for the first 
few weeks. 


Retirement Pensions 

The minimum age of retirement will be 65 
for men and 60 for women. The standard 
rate will be 35 shillings for a married: couple 
and 20 shillings for a single person. The joint 
pension will become payable when the husband 
qualifies, whatever the age of the wife, pro- 
vided that if she is under 60 she is not gain- 
fully occupied. 

Pensions will be paid only to those who 
have retired, and will be reduced if more than 


‘20 shillings weekly is earned during retire- 


ment. Those who postpone retirement beyond 
the age of 65 (or 60 for women) will, when 
they do retire, get pensions increased by 2 
shillings a week (joint) and 1 shilling (single) 
for each year of work after pensionable age. 
Although pensions will eventually be 
dependent on contributions, those who are 
already of pensionable age or approaching it 


TABLE IV—ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE AND INCOME, 1945-1975 (EXCLUDING 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION) 
(in £ millions) 


cece 1945 1955 1965 1975 
Estimated Expenditure— 
Social Insurance Benefits— 
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National Assistance— 
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Family Allowances— . 
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Estimated Income— 
Receipts from contributions of insured persons and employers. 283 280 275 259 
[uterost onl existing findis}te)0 Syne ae oon rc 15 15 15 15 
Balance of expenditure, to be met from Exchequer (or local 
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when the scheme is instituted will receive the 
full rate even though they cannot make full 
contributions. 

The Government estimates that owing to 
the decline in the birthrate there will be a 
rise in the proportion of elderly people in the 
community. It is expected that the number 
of pensioners will increase from 3,400,000 to 
6,100,000 between 1945 and 1975, while the 
contributing population will fall from 
21,000,000 to less than 20,000,000. The result 
of these changes is that, whereas in 1945 it 
is estimated that there will be 16 pensioners 
to every 100 contributors, there will, by 1975, 
be about 31 pensioners to every 100 con- 
tributors. This will increase the cost of the 
plan. 


Maternity Grant 

For childbirth, a maternity grant of £4 will 
be available. In the case of gainfully occupied 
women there will also be maternity benefit 
at the rate of 36 shillings a week for 13 weeks, 
provided that the woman is absent from her 
employment for that length of time. Women 
not eligible for maternity benefit will. receive 
an attendant’s allowance of £1 a week for 4 
weeks. These benefits are dependent on con- 
tributions. They are available to unmarried 
mothers as well as to wives. 


Widow’s Benefit 
Widows will receive 36 shillings a week 


for the first 13 weeks of bereavement. A: 


guardian’s benefit of 24 shillings will be paid 
as long as the widow has in her family a 
child within the qualifying age for family 
allowances. Those who are over 50 when 
widowed will receive a pension of 20 shillings 
a week following, the expiration of the higher 
benefit rate of the first 13 weeks. Benefits 
will terminate on remarriage. 


Death Grant 

A death grant will be paid varying in: rate 
between £6 and £20 according as the age of 
the deceased varies between 3 and 18. 


National Assistance 

The administration of the National Assis- 
tance program will be separate from that of 
the insurance scheme. Its purpose is to protect 
those who are ineligible for benefits and who 
are in need. (For instance the Government 
estimates that of those who are unemployed at 
any time, 20 per cent will have exhausted their 
right to benefit and will require assistance.) 
Claimants for National Assistance will be sub- 
ject to a means test. 


Other Benefit Provisions a 
Apart from maternity and widow's benefit 
the insurance needs of married women are to 
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be met substantially through the husband’s 
position in insurance. Special arrangements 
have been devised, however, for married 
women who are employed. A grant payable 
to women on marriage, which was recom- 
mended in the Beveridge Report, was con- 
sidered by the Government; but it was felt 
that the increase to contributions that would 
be necessary would not be justified. 

Special arrangements are to be made for 
sickness benefits to the self-employed; in- 
crease in benefits in the case of those who 
have an adult dependent; the treatment of 
the blind; the reduction of benefits during 
maintenance in hospital; and provision to 
avoid possible duplication of benefits. 


Contributions 

Although the scheme is universal, its benefit 
and contribution regulations will not apply 
uniformly to all sections of the community, 
but will take into account differences in ways 
of life and requirements. Thus the popula- 
tion will be divided into six classifications, as 
follows :— 


Class I: Employees. 

Class II: Other gainfully occupied (in- 
cludes employers and the self- 
employed). 


Class III: Housewives. 
Class IV: Other persons of working age not 
: gainfully: occupied (the small- 
est class; includes students 
above compulsory school-leav- 
ing age, unmarried women en- 
gaged in domestic duties not 
fon pay, persons of private 
means, and persons who. were 
disabled before the scheme 
came into operation and thus 
not eligible for insurance 
benefits). 


Class V: Children below working age. . 
Class VI: Persons retired and above work- 


ing age. 


The contributing Classes will be Classes I, 
II and-IV. Housewives, children and retired 
persons will not be required to make insur- 
ance contributions. 

Members of the contributing Classes will 
pay rates related to the benefits provided for 
their particular Class and for Classes III and 
VI. Unemployment benefit will be restricted 
to persons in Class I (employees), and sickness. 
benefit and invalidity benefit to persons in 
Classes I and II (others gainfully occupied). 
For persons in Class II sickness benefit will 
be payable only after the first four weeks of 
incapacity for work. Provision will be made 
for Class V (children below working age) by 
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family allowances, and for Class VI (persons 
retired and above working age) by retire- 
ment pensions. 

Men in Class I will pay 3 shillings and 10 
pence a week as their contribution, with 
employers adiding a slightly smaller amount 
on their behalf to bring the total to 6s. 11d. 
Women and youths in this Class make a 
smaller contribution, with the employer’s share 
in proportion. In Class II the contribution 
rate for men is 4 shillings and 2 pence weekly, 
and in Class IV, 3 shillings 4 pence. These 
rates include the contributions to workmen’s 
compensation and. the health service program. 
Persons in Classes II and IV with an income 
below £75 a year may elect not to become con- 
tributors, in which case they would be eligible 
for National Assistance upon proof of need. 


The Level of Benepe 


The Government had under consideration 
the possibility of basing the rates of benefit 
on a subsistence level, and varying them with 
changes in the cost of living. It was decided 
to reject this plan, because of the difficulties 
involved. The Government adopted the prin- 
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ciple that “the right objective is a rate of 
benefit which provides a reasonable insurance 
against want and at the same time takes 
account of the maximum contribution which 
the great body of contributors can properly 


‘be asked to bear.” The Paper points out that 


“there still remains the individual’s oppor- 
tunity to achieve for himself in sickness, old 
age and other conditions of difficulty a 
standard of comfort and amenity which it is 
no part of a compulsory scheme of social 
insurance to provide”. 


Administration 


The social insurance scheme will be brought 
into operation under a Minister of Social 
Insurance, who will be responsible for the 
legislative and other preliminary work. On 
October 8 the appointment was announced of 
Sir William Jowitt as Minister of Social 
Insurance. Introduction of a bill dealing with 
family allowances and another to implement 
the scheme’ of social insurance is forecast in 
the paper at an early date. 

The accompanying tables are taken from 
the White Paper. 





W orkmen’s Compensation in Great Britain 


Proposals for a Scheme of Industrial Injury Insurance 


HE British Government’s proposals for re- 

placing the existing system of workmen's 
compensation by a scheme of industrial injury 
insurance are contained in a White Paper 
which constitutes Part II of the Paper on 
Social Insurance summarized above. The Paper 
on Workmen’s Compensation outlines the 
present system, summarizes the plan put for- 
ward by Sir William Beveridge and presents 
the Government’s scheme. 


Present System 


The White Paper states that the present 
system was first established in 1897 and is 
based ‘on tthe liability of the individual em- 
ployer under legislation which, where neces- 
sary, is interpreted and enforced by the Courts. 
Compensation is related to average earnings 
and does not take account of family responsi- 
bilities. 

The Act has been amended from time to 
time and at the outbreak of war provided for 


benefit in cases of total disablement of 50 per> 


cent of earnings, except for workmen earning 
less than 50s. a week who received from 50: to 
75 per cent of earnings. Maximum compen- 
sation was 30s. a week. For partial incapacity 


compensation was a proportion of the differ- 
ence between pre-accident average earnings 
and what the workmen was able to earn after 
the accident. During the war, weekly com- 
pensation has been increased by flat rate allow- 
ances based on family responsibilities. In fatal 
cases a lump sum is paid to dependents, the 
aggregate maximum being £700. 


The Beveridge Plan 


The White Paper also summarizes ‘the pro- 
posals relating to workmen’s compensation con- 
tained in Sir William Beveridge’s Report, 
Social Insurance and Allied Services. The 
Report recommends that the existing system 
should be superseded and that provision for 
industrial disability should be made as part 
of a unified scheme’ of social insurance admin- 
istered by the Ministry of Social Security. 
Benefit would be paid at a flat rate from a 
central fund made up of contributions from 
employers and workers, also paid at a flat 
rate, and a grant from the Exchequer. Further 
recommendations include pooling of risks; 1m- 
position of a levy, by merit rating or other- 
wise, on industries scheduled as specially haz- 
ardous; payment of benefit for industrial accl- 
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dents as for all other disability for the first 
thirteen weeks, to be replaced, if disability 
continues, by an industrial pension related to 
the earnings of the individual; compensation 
for partial disability to be proportionate to 
loss of earning power; and a single payment 
to dependants in fatal cases. 


The Government's Plan 


The White Paper states that the Govern- 
ment agrees that the present system should 
be replaced by a scheme based on the accepted 
principles of social insurance and comprehen- 
sive in scope; that its cost should be borne by 
a central fund maintained by contributions 
from employers, workmen and the Exchequer; 
that claims should be dealt with by adminis- 
trative rather than legal procedure; that the 
scheme be administered and supervised by the 
authority responsible for the general scheme 
of social insurance; and that benefit should 
not be conditional on payment of a minimum 
number of contributions. 

It is declared, however, that the Government 
is unable to accept some of the main pro- 
posals of the Report. These are, the limita- 
tion of special rates of benefit for industrial 
disability to cases of more than thirteen weeks’ 
duration; the proposal to relate industrial 
pensions to earnings in cases of long term 
disability; the provision for dependants in 
fatal cases by a single industrial grant; and 
the imposition of a special levy on employers 
in certain industries scheduled as hazardous. 

Dealing with these rejected proposals, the 
White Paper declares that the Government, 
while agreeing that there should be an initial 
period during which a temporary allowance 
should be payable, considers that this allow- 
ance should be at a higher rate than that pro- 
posed for non-industrial disability. Moreover, 
the Government does not favour determining 
the date of transfer from temporary allowance 
to pension without reference to the condition 
of the workman. It considers that a more 
flexible system is required under which the 
pension can be awarded at a date appropriate 
to the circumstances of the individual case. 

As to the proposal to relate pensions to 
earnings, the White Paper points out that this 
contravenes a principle to which the Govern- 
ment attaches importance and which is other- 
wise adopted generally in the Report, namely, 
that benefits should vary only with family 
responsibilities and that, subject to provision 
for these, there should be uniform flat rates 
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of benefit in return for uniform flat rates of 
contribution. A further objection noted is 
that average weekly earnings calculated over 
a period before the accident do not necessarily 
represent the normal earning capacity of the 
workman. “It is urged that it is hard on a 
workman who meets with an accident when his 
earnings are relatively low that he should be 
penalized by receiving correspondingly low 
compensation, and that the sense of hardship 
is accentuated if he sees that another work- 
man in the same employment, who has suffered 
an injury similar to his own, but at a time 
of good trade, is receiving compensation at a 
higher rate.” 

Assessment of compensation in cases of 
partial disability on the basis of a proportion 
of the difference between pre-accident and 
post-accident earnings was also found by the 
Government to be unsatisfactory. In some 
eases the workman felt that the work offered 
to him was unsuitable and would retard his 
recovery; in others he was reluctant to take 
employment for fear that his compensation 
would be reduced and: that he would find it 
dificult to have it restored to the previous 
level if he failed to make good. For similar 
reasons it was found that a workman is often 
reluctant to submit to rehabilitation treat- 
ment. On this point the White: Paper refers 
to the Reports of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittees on Rehabilitation, issued in 1939 and 
in 1943 (L.G. 1943, p. 425). The latter report 
is quoted as strongly deprecating “a system 
under which the provision of light employ- 
ment is treated not as part of the rehabilita- 
tion process but merely as a factor in deter- 
mining the quantum of compensation.” 

As to the proposal for a lump sum payment 
im fatal cases the Government does not regard 
lump sum payments as a satisfactory means 
of assuring an income and considers that the 
proposed sum (averaging £300 to a total de- 
pendant) might often fall short of what is 
necessary and appropriate. 

With regard to the proposal for a special 
levy ‘on employers in hazardous industries, the 


White Paper points out that this involves 


a departure from the principle of all “standing- 
in” with complete pooling of risks. Further- 
more, hazardous industries are hazardous be- 
cause of the nature of the employment and not 
because the employers in them are less active 
in accident prevention or the workmen less 
careful than in other industries. The Govern- 
ment is not satisfied that merit rating of 
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employers, based on the risks in particular in- 
dustries or in individual undertakings, would 
give employers an incentive to take. measures 
to prevent accidents. It points out that merit 
rating on this basis is the practice on which 
insurance against workmen’s compensation 
risks is conducted and from reports of Depart- 
mental Committees which inquired into the 
operation of the Acts and from other infor- 
mation in possession of the Government the 
practice has not made any marked contribution 
to safety. If a special levy were made on em- 
ployers in hazardous industries it is difficult 
to see why it ought not to be extended to 
workmen, as the prevention of accidents de- 
pended so much on the care exercised by them. 


Summary of Government Proposals 


The following is a summary of the Govern- 
ment proposals :— 

Workmen’s compensation will be treated as 
a social service but, in view of the special 
benefits to be provided, the scheme cannot be 
a part of the general system but will be a 
separate scheme. 

The scheme will cover, broadly, all persons 
working under a contract of service or appren- 
ticeship and non-manual workers without in- 
come limit and will apply to accidents arising 
out of and in the course of employment and 
to specified industrial diseases. 

Benefit and administrative costs will be paid 
from an Industrial Injury Fund maintained by 
contributions from employers and workmen, 
with a contribution from the Exchequer. The 
weekly contribution will be 6d. from adult 
men and 4d. from women, shared equally be- 
tween the employer and the workman, with 
half the amount for juveniles under 18. Em- 
ployers and workmen are each to contribute 
five-twelfths of the cost and the Exchequer 
one-sixth. Benefits will not depend on a con- 
tribution qualification. 

The scheme will be administered by the 
Minister of Social Insurance assisted by an 
Advisory Committee or Council. Claims will 
be dealt with by a Pensions Officer subject 
to right of appeal to local tribunals and to 
an Industrial Injury Insurance Commissioner 
whose decision is to be final. Employers and 
workmen are to be equally represented on the 
advisory committee and on the local tribunals. 

Benefit will not be payable for the first three 
days of disability if disability lasts less than 
four weeks. Benefit will be paid at a uniform 
flat rate and will consist of an industrial in- 
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jury allowance of 35s. a week, with 8s. 9d. for 
an adult dependant and 5s. for the first child 
under 15, the plan being based on the as- 
sumption that children’s allowances under the 
general scheme will be paid to the other 
children. This injury allowance will be pay- 
able for an initial period, while the workman 
is incapacitated for work, and will be re- 
placed, where the disablement is likely to be 
permanent or prolonged, by an industrial pen- 
sion, which will not be based on loss of earn- 
ings but on the degree of disablement as- 
sessed by a medical board, subject to certain 
rights of appeal to a special tribunal. This 
allowance will be 40s. a week for 100 per cent 
disability with proportionate amounts for 
other degrees. A special allowance of 10s. a 
week will be payable if the pensioner is un- 
employable. Allowances will be given for 
family responsibilities, amounting to 10s. for 
an adult dependant and 7s. 6d. for a child 
under ‘15, in. cases of total disability of the 
workman. Allowances for treatment and for 
constant attendance will be provided where 
necessary. The pension will not be affected 
by subsequent earnings and no provision will 
be made for cummutation by a lump sum, 

For minor disabilities provision will be made 
for final settlement by an award of a gratuity 
or a temporary allowance at a special rate, 
with or without a final gratuity. 

In fatal cases a weekly pension of 20s. will 
be payable to the widow, or 30s. if she is 
over 50 years of age or is incapable of self- 
support or has the care of a child. An allow- 
ance of 7s. 6d. will be paid for the first child, 
or 12s. a week if the child is an orphan. 

Pensions to parents and other dependants 
are also provided for in certain cases. A 
pension of 20s. a week will be payable, 
whether or not a widow’s pension is payable, 
to a parent incapable of self-support, or 30s. 
if both parents qualify. Where no pension is 
payable to a widow or parent, one other adult 
member of the workman’s family residing 
with him at the time of the injury will be 
eligible for a pension of not more than 20s. 
a week if incapable of self-support. A foster- 
mother will be eligible for a pension not 
exceeding 20s. a week as long as one child 
is within the age for allowance under the 
scheme. An adult member of the workman’s 
family who is not eligible for pension may be 
paid a temporary allowance of 36s. a week 
for 13 weeks. 


Trends in Medical Care 


8 Bar Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie, 
has made a study of medical care in 
two Nova Scotia communities, one of which, 
Glace Bay, has had a health insurance scheme 
for 80 years, and the other of which, Yar- 
mouth, obtains medical attention on the usual 
fee-for-service basis. 

The purpose of the survey was to determine 
what increase and changes in demand for 
medical attention might be expected under a 
compulsory system of health insurance. The 
two areas were studied for twelve consecutive 
months. All illnesses and ailments which 
received medical attention were tabulated, as 
well as the types of care given. The results 
are described in an article by L. Richter in 
the Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science for May, 1944, entitled “T he 
Effect of Health Insurance on the Demand 
for Health Services.” 

At Glace Bay workers and their dependents 
are entitled to medical care irrespective of 
age, sex, occupation, and income; no medical 
examination is required. The system provides 
for treatment by general practitioners as long 
as illness lasts and for hospital care, opera- 
tions, drugs, and dressings. Cash benefits are 
paid wage earners in case of disabling illness. 
Workers, single or married, pay 40 cents a 
week for the doctor, 40 cents for the hospital, 
and 30 cents for the relief society; they 
finance the entire cost of medical and hospital 
care and a large part of the cash benefit 
fund. In Yarmouth, medical care services are 
rendered under the usual present-day system, 
with fees of $2 for an office call and $3 for a 
home call. Families of small means pay less, 
and medical charity is common, since hospi- 
talization is the only provision for health care 
of the indigent sick. 

In the year, out of every 100 persons, 34 in 
Yarmouth received medical care, and 48 in 
Glace Bay. The article points out that this 
does not necessarily mean that illness was less 
frequent in Yarmouth, but rather that it was 
less frequently treated. 

The article indicates that for all causes 
except two—diseases of the eye and of the 
circulatory system (heart)—rates of treat- 
ment are higher in Glace Bay than in Yar- 
mouth. Accidents, skin diseases, and colds 
head the list and bring the insured person to 
the doctor twice as often as the uninsured. 
Evidently, under insurance, common colds and 
minor surgery cases are no longer treated with 
home remedies, the article comments. Ton- 
silitis and laryngitis are attended in Glace 
Bay three times as often as in Yarmouth, and 
digestive upsets twice as often. Light ill- 
nesses and minor accidents seem to be fairly 
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frequent in Glace Bay, more so than in Yar- 
mouth. Professor Richter states that the 
same observation has been made in the 
European systems, and it has been found that 
such cases, when promptly treated, not only 
do not become serious but also facilitate 
preventive medicine. The low rate of eye 
cases (11 per 1,000 persons) in Glace Bay is 
probably due to the absence of specialist ser- 
vice, according to the article. 

The two systems vary widely in the amount 
of medical services rendered, the article 
states. A person in Glace Bay had on the 
average 2.4 medical calls per year; a person in 
Yarmouth, 1.4 calls. The Glace Bay doctor 
sees his patient on the average 3.0 times 
during an illness; the Yarmouth doctor, 2.8 
times. Home visits per 1,000 persons are twice 
as frequent in Glace Bay as in Yarmouth— 
1437 as compared to 686. The difference is 
less pronounced in the rate of office calls—972 
to 687. Glace Bay doctors, however, have also 
dispensed or prescribed: medicines and dress- 
ings or have given advice in 16,185 cases on 
the basis of “complaints” reported to them by 
a member of the patient’s family. Glace Bay 
children under 5 have 24 times—children 5-14 
years, 3 times—the number of calls that 
Yarmouth children do. 

Some of the main findings of the survey as 
reported in the article, are briefly summarized 
as follows: 

(1) Health insurance is likely to bring 
about a considerable rise in the demand for 
health services, with the rate of increase 
depending to some extent on the previous 
level of demand. “An increase of 55 per 
cent” (as found in the survey) “may be con- 
sidered indicative of the general trend in 
Eastern Canada if the two communities are 
deemed to be representative.” 

(2) A demand level as indicated by the 
survey seems to be a permanent feature of 
health insurance, as the Glace Bay System had 
been operating for about 80 years. 

(3) Health insurance appears to be most 
beneficial for large families and for children. 

(4) Health insurance should provide not 
only care by the general practitioner but also 
specialists’ services. Only illnesses which 
required specialist treatment were found in the 
survey to have received more medical atten- 
tion under the present-day system than under 
insurance. ; 

(5) Health insurance seems to bring about 
an excessive demand for drugs if they are 
obtainable without cost to the patient. An 
annual rate of more than 8 drugs per person 
in the survey group was found to exist under 
insurance. 


Reconstruction 


Appointment of Ministers of New Departments 


PPOINTMENT of Ministers to head the 
__~ three new government departments for 
which legislation was enacted at the recent 
session of Parliament was announced on 
October 13 by the Prime Minister of Canada, 
Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King. 

The Hon. C. D. Howe was named Minister 
of Reconstruction, in addition to his present 
position as Minister of Munitions and Supply; 
the Hon. Ian Mackenzie, formerly Minister of 
Pensions and National Health, assumed the 
new portfolio of Minister of Veterans’ Affairs; 
and Brooke Claxton, M.P., Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Prime Minister as President 
of the Privy Council, was named Minister of 
National Health and Welfare. 

The Minister of Reconstruction will be 
responsible for preparing and co-ordinating 
plans and projects for post war reconstruction. 
He will concern himself with the needs for 
new employment of the men and women in the 
armed forces and in industry, and with the 
job opportunities that will be available; with 
industrial reconversion and development; and 
with public works, housing and development 
of natural resources (L.G:, Sept., 1944, p. 1172). 

Measures relating to the care, hospitaliza- 
tion, rehabilitation, . re-establishment in civil 
life, and pensions of members of the forces, 

formerly administered by the Department of 


Pensions and National Health, will now come 
under the Department of Veterans’ Affairs, 
which will also administer the recently author- 
ized veterans’ insurance, war service gratuities, 
and re-establishment credits. 

The functions of the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare will extend to all 
matters relating to health, social security and 
social welfare over which the Parliament of 
Canada has jurisdiction, including the program 
for family allowances. 


Cabinet Committee on Reconstruction 


A Cabinet Committee on Reconstruction has 
been established, composedi of the Minister of | 
‘Reconstruction, Hon. C. D. Howe, as chair- 
man; Hon. J. L. Isley, Minister of Finance; 
Hon. L. S. St. Laurent, Minister of Justice; 
and Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce. 

The Committee is to formulate and review 
plans and projects regarding reconstruction, — 
particularly proposals by various departments 
and, agencies requiring financial assistance by 
the Minister of Reconstruction. The Minister 
of a department concerned with any recon- 
struction project will confer with the Com- 
mittee when the project:is under consideration. 


British Printing Industry in the Post-War Period 


BULLETIN entitled Report on Post-War 

Reconstruction, issued in May by author- 
ity of the Annual Conference of the Adminis- 
trative Council of the Printing and Kindred 
Trades Federation in Great Britain deals with 
post-war planning in the industry under the 
following headings: Employment after the 
War, Rehabilitation of the Disabled, Joint In- 
- dustrial Council Powers and Control of Indus- 
try, Functions of the Federation, Wages and 
Working Conditions, Relations between 
Unions, and Health and Welfare. 

Post-war employment will largely depend 
upon the supply of materials and plant and the 
amount of manpower available, the Report 
states, and recommends that firms whose 
premises and plant have been destroyed should 
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have priority in rebuilding and acquisition of 
machinery. Confidence is expressed that the 
industry will do everything possible to reinstate 
those who have been engaged in war service 
and it is recommended that local joint commit- 
tees be set up to deal with difficult cases. The 
Report approves the proposal for Government 
grants for apprentices whose training has been 
interrupted and recommends that these should 
be sufficient to make up the difference between 
the pay received and the adult rate. It was 
also recommended that journeymen and 
women be given an opportunity to take “re- 
fresher” courses. 

The Report considers that disabled veterans 
should have first claim on the industry, and 
that a special register should be established 
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‘for them. Persons able to return to the in- 
dustry but unable to continue in their former 
capacity ought to be provided with suitable 
training and the industry should supplement 
the State allowance for that purpose. Trans- 
fers from one union to another, the Report 
continues, should be made easy, and the mem- 
ber’s rights preserved as far as possible. Pro- 
posals for uniform procedure in accepting trans- 
ferred members are also being considered. 

The section entitled “Joint Industrial Coun- 
cil Powers and Control of Industry” was dealt 
with in the August issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
(p. 937). 

As to the functions of the Federation, the 
Report suggests the establishment of a Refer- 
ence and Research Department which would 
be a centre of specialist knowledge on all 
matters of print, particularly as affecting the 
members of unions, and would be available to 
the unions as a service of the Federation. 
The Report further proposes that a Reference 
Department of legal opinions and advice should 
be instituted which would bring the benefits 
of such opinions within the reach of all. This 
department would make contact with the 
unions only and not with the members them- 
selves. As to education facilities the Report 
finds that there are already excellent facilities 
for trade unionists to undertake correspondence 
and other courses in order to fit themselves 
for executive positions in the trade union and 
labour movement and it is reeommended that 
the Federation should help to extend them, 
providing if possible for a “specialist” line for 
trade union printing trade workers. Organiza- 
tion of local Federations under a National 
Federation is also urged. 

The Report suggests a system of profit- 
sharing for the industry under which a central 
fund would be established under control of the 
employers’ national organization and the 
Federation or, if desired, through the Joint 
Industrial Council. Each employer would 
undertake to reserve a proportion of his profit, 
which would be calculated according to an 
agreed formula and forwarded to the fund. 
At the end of the year the Joint Committee 
would determine the amount payable to each 
worker and this amount would be sent to the 
union for distribution. 
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In a memorandum on wages submitted by 
the Secretary, a “minimum wages pact” 
amongst all the unions in the industry is sug- 
gested, since it is “unhealthy for all concerned! 
that wide disparities of rates for the same job 
should prevail.” The Report recommends 
“that the request for a 40-hour week (with the 
universal adoption of the 8-hour day and the 
5-day week) should be renewed, and that— 
together with a request for a minimum of two 
weeks’ annual holiday—should be one of the 
first post-war aims.” The reabsorption of men 
and increase in supply of materials will be 
gradual, it further states, and should therefore 
produce no problem for the unions. The intro- 
duction of shifts is favoured in preference to 
regular overtime. 

A further section of the Report suggests 
that a general amalgamation of unions in the 
Federation would offer few advantages at pres- 
ent, since the Federation itself now performs 
many of the functions which a centralized 
executive would be required to fulfil. However, 
it continues, “the conviction was firmly held 
that the principle of amalgamation ought to 
be explored in our (ie., printing) industry, in: 
the first instance on a sectional basis.” Methods 
must be provided, regardless of the success 
of sectional amalgamation, for closer working 
amongst unions. Machinery whereby difficul- 
ties between unions could be settled within 
the industry itself has also been suggested, to 
be organized as some form of “internal concilia- 
tion committee” to which inter-union matters 
could be referred. 

The Report deals briefly with the preven- 
tion of industrial disease and accidents and 
suggests wide distribution of a Federation 
Handbook, containing information on health 
and accident precautions, remedies and Gov- 
ernment legislation. Health and Safety Com- 
mittees are recommended to enforce healthful 
conditions. The Report also lays down prac- 
tical suggestions to: offset dermatitis by the 
use of “barrier creams,” ensure adequate heat- 
ing and ventilation, guard against tuberculosis, 
and provide canteens. Increased attention is 
being paid to provision of first-aid facilities. 
An adequate State sickness benefit scheme is 
considered preferable to a sick benefit in the 
industry itself. 
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United Nations Agreement on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems 


EETING at Bretton Woods, New 

Hampshire, U.S.A., between July 1 and 
' July 22, 1944, the United Nations Monetary 
and Financial Conference came to agreement 
on matters of international money and 
finance. The importance of the agreements 
in their effect upon the future peace and 
prosperity of thé peoples of the world, the 
stimulation of employment, and the improve- 
ment of standards of living everywhere, is 
stressed in the Final Act of the Conference, 
which has recently been published by the 
King’s Printer, Ottawa. 

‘Representative of forty-four nations, the 
Conference formulated proposals for an Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and for an Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 

The International Monetary Fund, accord- 
ing to the agreement, will function as a 
permanent institution, whose members will 
include the forty-four nations represented at 
the Conference and such others as may later 
be entitled to join. 

Its primary purpose will be to “facilitate 
the expansion and balanced growth of inter- 
national trade”, and by this means to con- 
tribute to “the promotion and maintenance 
of high levels of employment” in each of 
the member nations. 

The Conference agreed that broad inter- 
national action is necessary to maintain an 
international monetary system which will 
promote foreign trade. “The nations should 
consult and agree on international monetary 
changes which affect each other. They should 
outlaw practices which are agreed to be 
harmful to world prosperity, and they should 


assist each other to overcome short-term 
exchange difficulties.” 

Each nation will contribute a quota to the 
Fund, partly in gold, and partly in its own 
currency (Canada’s quota being fixed at- 300 
million dollars, out of a total of approxi- 
mately nine billion). The Fund’s resources 
will be available to the member nations, 
“thus providing them with opportunity to 
correct maladjustments in their balance of 
payments without resorting to measures 
destructive of national or international 
prosperity”. 

In formulating its proposals for an Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the Conference agreed that: 
“Tt is in the interest of all nations that post- 
war reconstruction should be rapid. Like- 
wise, the development of the resources of 
particular regions is in the general economic 
interest. Programs of reconstruction and 
development will speed economic progress 
everywhere, will aid political stability and 
foster peace”. 

The Bank will “assist in providing capital 
through normal channels at reasonable rates 
of interest and for long periods for projects 
which will raise the productivity of the 
borrowing country”. It is agreed also that 
the Bank should guarantee loans made by 
others. The Conference decided on the powers 
and resources which the Bank must have and 
on the obligations which the member countries 
must assume. 

In carrying out the policies proposed, special 
consideration is to be given to the needs of 
eccuntries which have suffered from enemy 
occupation and: hostilities. 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 





Oe Wee the month of October, the 

National War Labour Board issued 
decisions in the following cases:— 

Calgary General Contractors Association 
and United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local 1779. 

Defence Industries Limited (Verdun Works 
and Westmount Tool Works), Dominion Wire 
Rope and Cable Company Limited, and Anglo- 
Canadian Wire Rope Company Limited, and 
International Association of Machinists, Dis- 
trict Lodge No. 82. 

Alberta Nitrogen Products Limited (Cal- 
gary) and International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, Local 690. 


M. Kohen Boxes (Oshawa, Ont.), and 
United Automobile Workers of America, 
Local 222. 

Oshawa Box and Lumber Co. Limited 


(Oshawa, Ont.), and United Automobile 
Workers of America, Local 222. 

Le Syndicat d’Oeuvres Sociales Limitée 
(Le Droit, Ottawa), and Le Syndicat des 
Imprimeurs-Relieurs Inc. 

Metal Stampings Limited (Toronto) and 
Aluminum Workers of America, Local 35. 

Burns and Company, Limited (Calgary, 
Alta.). 

Canada Bread Company, Limited, Weston’s 
Bread and Cake (Canada) Limited, Bryce 
Bakeries, Limited, and Picardy, Limited, all 
of Winnipeg, Man., and Canadian Bakery 
Workers’ Union, Local ‘No. 1. 

Canadian Car and Foundry Company, 
Limited (Fort William, Ont.), and Office 
Employees’ Union, No. 238302. 

Sun Oil Company, Limited (Toronto, Ont.). 

Toronto Asphalt Roofing Manufacturing 
Company, Limited. 


Messrs. E. and A. Gunther Company, 
Limited (Brantford, Ont.). 

Terminal Warehouses Limited (Toronto, 
Ont.), and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. 

Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, 
and United Automobile Workers of America, 
Local 127. 

Kent Grill, Limited (Chatham, Ont.). 

Canadian International Paper Company. 

Toronto Hydro-Electric System and Cana- 
dian Electrical Trades Union, Branch No. 1. 

Canadian International Paper Company. 

Reliance Industries, Limited (Belleville, 
Ont.), and United Automobile Workers of 
America, Local 426. 

Old Sydney Collieries, Limited (Sydney 
Mines, N.S.), and Acadia Coal Company, 
Limited (Stellarton, N.S.), and United Mine 
Workers of America, District 26. 

Dominion Coal Company, Limited (Sydney, 
NS.), and United Mine Workers of America, 
District 26. 

B.C. Shipbuilders’ Federation and Dock and 
Shipyard Workers’ Union of Vancouver and 
District, Local No. 2. 

Western Canada Flour Mulls Company, 
Limited (Goderich, Ont.), and International 
Union of Operating Engineers. 

The Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper 
Company, Limited (Fort Frances Division), 
and International Association of Machinists, 
Lodge 760. 

Calgary Hotel Licensees and Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees Local 262, Calgary. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America. 


Re: Calgary General Contractors Association and United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local 1779 | 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
decision of the Alberta Regional Board dated 
June 26, 1944 under P.C. 9384 refusing an 
application for an increase in rates from $1.01 
to $1.10 per hour. 


The Regional Board found that the increase 
requested was not “necessary to rectify a 
gross inequality or gross injustice” (Section 20 
(1) (a)). We find no basis upon which to 
say that the Regional Board’s decision was 
wrong and consequently the appeal is dis- , 
missed. October 2, 1944. 
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Re: Defence Industries Limited (Verdun Works and Westmount Tool 
Works), Dominion Wire Rope & Cable Company Limited and 
Anglo-Canadian Wire Rope Company Limited and 
International Association of Machinists, 


District Lodge No. 82 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
decision dated June 4, 1944 of the Quebec 
Regional Board. The question submitted to 
the said Regional Board was the proper 
method which should: be adopted in the 
merging of the cost-of-living bonus with the 
basic rate, as required by Section 15 and 
Schedule A of P.C. 9384. The Union had 
contended that the bonus should be applied 
to a 48-hour week. The Regional Board in 
an order dated May 12, 1944 decided that 
the contention of the Union was correct. 
Subsequently it revoked its ruling. 


The Company appearing on the hearing 
urges that inasmuch as the agreement in effect 
on February 15, 1944 provided that: 

“The normal work week varies from one 
of 48 hours to one of 60 hours and the normal 
working day varies from one of 8 hours to 
one of 10 hours. The basis of payment for 
overtime shall be time and one-half for all 
hours worked by any employee covered by 
this agreement in excess of 10 hours in any 
TAA or in excess of 48 hours in any one 

- week”, 


‘the established rate under P.C. 9384 should 
be determined by applying the amount of 
weekly bonus to the number of hours nor- 
mally worked by the respective groups of 
employees, namely, 48 hours, 54 hours and 
60 hours. Substantially the same argument 
is advanced by the other companies in their 
written submissions. By Schedule A the rates 


Re: Alberta Nitrogen Products Limited 


are to be established by adding to the previous 
basic hourly rate the amount arrived at by 
dividing the amount of bonus by the number 
of normal working hours in each week. The 
Order provides a definition of what is meant 
by “normal working hours” (Section 13 (1) 
(g)), as follows: 

“normal working hours’ means the hours 

normally worked by an employee on a full 

time basis in the standard work week estab- 
lished by practice or collective agreement 
and not considered to be overtime, and where 
an employer has established a standard work 
week in accordance with instructions of the 

National Board for the purpose of computing 

cost-of-living bonus payable under the War- 

time Wages Control Order, means the hours 
comprised in such standard work week.” 

It seems to us, having regard to the clause 
in the contracts providing for payment of 
overtime after 48 hours, that for the purpose 
of Schedule A the “normal working hours” 
are 48. 

The Regional Board in its later decision 
referred to section 37 of the previous Order, 
P.C. 5963, and to the definitions therein 
contained. However, we are of opinion that 
the terms of P.C. 9384 govern the determina- 
tion of this question and must prevail over 
an interpretation based upon definitions con- 
tained in the Order in Council now repealed. 

We shall therefore allow the appeal and 
restore the Regional Board’s initial decision 
dated May 12, 1944. The effective date will 
be February 15, 1944. 

October 4, 1944. 


(Calgary), and International 


Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Local 690 


Reasons for Decision 


By leave granted below, the Company 
appeals from decisions of the Alberta 
Regional Board dated May 1, 1944 and May 
8, 1944 authorizing two weeks’ holidays with 
pay after 5 years’ service for’ hourly-rated 


employees and directing payment of double © 


time after the first four hours of overtime 
have been worked. 


The appellant, as a practical matter, takes 
the authorization on vacations with pay as a 
direction and we shall treat it as a direction. 
This is another case illustrating the useless- 
ness of issuing authorizations in contested 
cases, 


On the matter of holidays with pay, we 
have in some cases, at the request of the 
employer, allowed 2 weeks’ vacation with pay 
after 5 years’ of service or a graduated scale 
on the basis of one additional day (i.e. addi- 
tional to the one week under D.B. 17) for 
each year of service after the first year. 
But we have never “legislated” an employer 
into a vacation plan which went beyond the 
general terms of D. B. 17. It will be noted. 
that in the case of Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company (L.G., August, 1944, p. 
950 at 952), the Company had already estab- 
lished conditions more favourable than those 
of DB. 17 for its employees of long service. 
There being a D.B. 17 plan in operation in 
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this plant, we shall not order the Company 
to go beyond it. 

With respect to the overtime feature, our 
policy has been against the rule applied for 
(Canadian Car & Foundry Company Limited, 
L.G., April, 1944, p. 474; Victory Aircraft 
Limited, L.G., June, 1944, p. 727), and we 
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fnd no reason to depart in this case from 
the policy followed in these previous decisions. 
The result is that the appeal is allowed. 
We would like to express our appreciation 
of the care given to the preparation of the 
material filed by the appellant. 


October 2, 1944. 


Re: M. Kohen Boxes (Oshawa, Ontario), and United Automobile 
Workers of America, Local 222 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Union from that part 
of a decision of the Ontario Regional Board 
dated May 26, 1944, directing an hourly rate 
of 62 cents (cost-of-living bonus included) 
for “lumber unloaders and pilers’, The rate 
requested was 75 cents. 

The Regional Board have directed a sched- 
ule of rates for the box-making industry in 


Oshawa and have set the rate for this classi- 
fication in this and other similar establish- 
ments upon the basis that the work involved 
was unskilled. There are no circumstances to 
justify an interference on the part of this 
Board. The decision of the Regional Board 
is sustained and the appeal is dismissed. 


October 4, 1944 


Re: Oshawa Box & Lumber Co., Limited (Oshawa, Ontario), and 
; United Automobile Workers of America, Local 222 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Union from that part of 
a decision of the Ontario Regional Board 
dated May 26, 1944, directing an hourly rate 
of 62 cents (cost-of-living bonus included) 
for “lumber unloaders and pilers’. The rate 
requested was 75 cents. 

The Regional Board have directed a sched- 
ule of rates for the box-making industry in 


Oshawa and have set the rate for this classi- 
fication in this and other similar establish- 
ments upon the- basis that the work involved 
was unskilled. There are no circumstances 
to justify an interference on the part of this 
Board. The decision of the Regional Board 
is sustained and the appeal is dismissed. 


October 4, 1944 


Re: Le Syndicat d’Oeuvres Sociales Limitée (Le Droit, Ottawa), and 
Le Syndicat des Imprimeurs-Relieurs Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the employees’ syn- 
dicate from a decision of the Ontario Regional 
Board dated April 19, 1944. The only point 
in the appeal is that of the effective date. 
The history of the case briefly is as follows: 

In November, 1943, the employees affected 
notified the Company that when their agree- 
ment would be considered on January 1, 
1944, that they would require increases in 
wages amounting in some instances to 20 cents 
per hour. The Company intimated that it 
was willing to increase all wages by 8 per 
cent, effective from January 1, 1944, but 

that the necessary approval would have to be 
given by the Regional War Labour Board. 
Application was made to the Regional War 
Labour Board on January 10, 1944. The appli- 
cation was heard on March 30, 1944, and 


decision was given on April 19, 1944, which 
in effect directed increases in wage rates of 
approximately 9 per cent, effective from the 
Ist day of April, 1944. It should also be 
pointed out that at the hearing the Company 
had submitted its inability to pay the in- 
creases sought and the financial position of 
the Company was discussed before the Board 
and was considered by the Board, as is 
apparent from the material filed by the 
Regional Board for the purpose of this appeal. 

It would, therefore, appear that the Regional 
War Labour Board had, in exercising its dis- 
cretion as to the proper effective date under 
Section 30, Sub-Section 2, of P.C. 9384, taken 
into consideration all the relevant facts in the 
matter and that as a result its decision should 


not be disturbed. 
October 4, 1944 
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Re: Metal Stampings Limited (Toronto) and Aluminum Workers of 
America, Local 35 | 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from 
a decision of the Regional Board for Ontario 
dated January 20, 1944, directing under P.C. 
5963 the discontinuance of an incentive bonus 
system, the establishment of occupational 
classifications and payment of a schedule of 
basic hourly rates. The Regional Board gave 
leave to appeal. 

Prior to November 15, 1941, the Company 
paid individual incentive bonuses in addition 
to basic rates. Sometime in November, 1942, 
the Company introduced a plant-wide system 
of production bonus to solve the difficulties 
which it alleges had arisen under the indi- 
vidual system. 

The Regional Board found that the con- 
version of the ‘incentive plan from an indi- 
vidual to a collective basis was done illegally, 
ie. without proper authorization of the Re- 
gional Board, and it proceeded to reclassify 
the employees and ordered payment of a 
new set of basic rates. 

The evidence of the Company before this 
Board was quite definite in asserting that the 
Regional Board had made no proper investi- 
gation of the job classifications and plant 
bonus before introducing the new job and 
rate schedule. 

To require at this time that the provisions 
of the Finding and Direction of the Regional 
Board should be made effective would un- 
doubtedly cause disturbance of operations 
and of employee-employer relationships in 
the plant. There might be justification for 
adjustment of some occupational classifica- 
tions and ranges of wage rates therefor as 


well as some revision of the details, if not 
of the principle of the Company’s produc- 
tion bonus plan. The National Board is not 
in a position to give approval to the plan as 
it stands. 

To determine definitely what should be the 
occupational classifications, the ranges of 
wage rates therefor and the terms of the 
production bonus plan, would require addi- 
tional information regarding plant operations. 
Any adjustment of these conditions for the 
future could only properly and satisfactorily 
be determined in joint consultation between 
representatives of the Company and of its 
employees, possibly together with represen- 
tatives of the Board. © 

There is also a question as to the existing 
authorized bargaining agency representative of 
the Company’s employees. 

We have, therefore, come to the conclu- 
sion that the appeal should be allowed sub- 
ject to the understanding that representatives 
of the Company and of the’employees should 
confer with officers of the National Board to 
determine the classes of work actually per- 
formed in the plant operations, the schedule 
of occupational classifications and ranges of 
wage rates which might reasonably and fairly 
be adopted for them under P.C. 5963, as well 
as the details of the production bonus plan 
tc be applied in connection with such classi- 
fications and wage rates. 

When this has been accomplished, the de- 
termination of the date from which the 
revised conditions shall be made effective 
will be a matter for decision. 

Finding and Direction will issue accord- 
ingly. October 4, 1944 


Re: Burns and Company, Limited (Calgary, Alta.) 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from a decision of the Alberta 
Regional Board dated June 22, 1944 approving 
in part only an application for an increase of 
basic rate for occupational classification termed 
“general supervisor of standards”. 

The Regional Board have considered the 
application in the light of all relevant circum- 
stances and we are of opinion that their 


decision: cannot be disturbed and that the 
appeal must be dismissed. 

We wish to note that the salary rate exceeds 
$250 per month and the employee concerned, 
by Section 15 (1) of P.C. 9884, is presumed to 
be above the rank of foreman or comparable 
rank. It appears to this Board on the 
evidence submitted that the case might be 
governed by the Wartime Salaries Order, P.C. 
1549. October 5, 1944 


Re: Canada Bread Company, Limited, Weston’s Bread and Cake (Canada) 
Limited, Bryce Bakeries, Limited and Picardy, Limited, all of 
Winnipeg, Man. and Canadian Bakery Workers’ 

Union, Local No. 1 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
direction dated May 31, 1944 of the Manitoba 
Regional Board standardizing wage rates in 


the four larger Winnipeg bakeries, with some 
exceptions in the case of Picardy Limited, 
ordering payment of a night-shift premium 
and establishing a standard 48-hour week with 
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overtime paid at time and one-half. Leave 
to appeal was granted by the Regional Board. 

Applications for wage adjustments had been 
previously made in these establishments under 
P.C. 5963, and the Regional Board had on 
those occasions made a careful study of the 
rates. Again on this application, a careful and 
thorough analysis of rates and working con- 
ditions was undertaken by the Board and we 
have reached the conclusion, after full con- 
sideration of the Union’s submissions, that it 
is impossible for us to disturb in any par- 
ticular the Regional Board’s finding and 
direction. 

However, it may be useful to express our 
views with respect to ‘the Union’s main 


ground of appeal, namely, that the Regional: 


Board did not give full effect to the pro- 
visions of Section 20 (1) (b) of P.-C. 9384, 
by the terms of which a Board may, when 
it considers it fair and reasonable to do so, 
authorize or direct employers to inerease 
single rates or rates within a range if such 
increases do not increase the rates paid in 
August, 1939, by. more than the amount of 
the appropriate maximum cost-of-living bonus 
($460 per week or 18-4 per cent of the 
weekly rate as the case may be). 
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The evidence indicates that the adjustments 
made by the Regional Board, prior to this 
application, when added to the bonus being 
paid on February 15, 1944 ($1.95 and $1.55 
per week), exceed $4.60 im some cases and 
in other cases are less; the situation varies 
as between plants. The effect of the section 
should not be that $4.60 be added to the 1939 
rates of the highest paying bakery and then 
require all others to come up to the same 
level. We do not think we can properly 
interfere with the exercise made of its discre- 
tion by. the Regional Board. 

The Companies made reference to this 
Board’s decision in Milne & Middleton, 
Limited (L.G., April, 1944, p. 471), and to 
the statement there made that “the cost-of- 
linving bonus has seen its day”. It must be 
noted that that decision was written under 
P.C. 9384 as it stood before the enactment 
of P.C. 1727 and was not governed by the 
present provision contained in Section 20 (1) 
(b). The cost-of-living bonus, in a sense, 
was revived for a limited purpose by the 
amending order and the epitaph inscribed for 
it in the Milne & Middleton decision became 
somewhat inaccurate. 

October 11, 1944. 


Re: Canadian Car & Foundry Company, Limited (Fort William, Ont.) 
and Office Employees’ Union No. 23302 


Reasons for Decision 


By leave granted below, the Company and 
the Union appeal jointly from a decision of 
the Ontario Regional Board dated June 26, 
1944 refusing approval of the following para- 
graph in their agreement for 1944-45:— 

In the event of more than the normal day 
shift ‘being necessary, employees on the 
second shift will be paid a bonus of $1 per 
week and for the third shift $1.75 per week. 
People normally employed at night are 
excluded from this provision. 

Payment of a night work premium to office 
workers is not a common practice, but no 


reason appears to us for withholding the 
premium from office workers when it is being 
paid to production workers. In line, however, 
with our recent decisions in the John Inglis 
& Company Ltd. case (L.G., August, 1944, 
p. 960), and in the Dominion Bridge Com-: 
pany Limited case (L.G., August, 1944, p. 
964), we shall approve the clause only in so 
far as it affects employees on tthe third shift. 
Tc that extent, the appeal is allowed. 
Approval will be retroactive to ithe effective 
date of the current agreement. 


October 11, 1944. 


Re: Sun Oil Company, Limited (Toronto, Ont.) 


Reasons for Decision 
An application for leave to appeal from a 
decision of the Ontario Regional Board dated 
June 24, 1944 refusing permission to grant 3 


weeks’ vacation with pay to employees with . 


15 years’ service or more. Leave to appeal 
was refused by the Ontario Board. 


From the material it appears that the 
Regional Board in this case held to the view 
taken in the Northern Eleetric Company | 
case (L.G., July, 1944, p. 842). We do not 
think we should interfere and the application 
is dismissed. 

October 11, 1944. 


Re: Toronto Asphalt Roofing Manufacturing Company, Limited 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Company from a deci- 
sion of the Ontario Regional Board dated 
June 10, 1944 declaring the company’s “super- 
visor of production” to be of the rank of 


foreman and subject to the provisions of the 
Wages Control Order. As a consequence he 
would have been entitled to cost-of-living 
bonus. Leave to appeal was granted by the 
Regional Board. 


- 
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The employee’s salary was less than $250 
per month, and the presumption mentioned 
in Section 15 (1) of P.C. 9384 does not 
operate in this case. The question for deter- 
mination was whether his duties involved 
“direct. supervision” of employees (Section 13 
(2) (b)). It is admitted that he exercises 
direct supervision of the employees in the 
boiler room, paint shop and those unloading 
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raw materials, but on the production machine 
there are machine runners who exercise con- 
stant supervision. In a situation of this kind 
in a small plant, it is difficult to give the 
employee concerned a rank above that of a 
foreman and we are unable to say that the 
Regional Board made a wrong decision. 
The appeal is dismissed. 
October 11, 1944. 


Re: Messrs. E. & A. Gunther Company, Limited (Brantford, Ont.) 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from a decision of the Ontario 
Regional Board dated May 18, 1944 declining 
an application for salary increases to the 
following classifications: department manager, 
factory production manager and salesmen. 
Leave to appeal was granted by the Regional 
Board. ; 

All of the employees involved are in receipt 
of a rate exceeding $250 per month and, 
because of the proviso to Section 15 (1) of 
the Wages Control Order, P.C. 9884, they 
are presumed to fall under the Wartime 
Salaries Order, P.C. 1549. We find on ithe 


Re: Terminal Warehouses, Limited 


evidence that the department manager and 
factory production manager are above the 
rank of foreman.and that the application in 
respect of them should have been made under 
the Salaries Order. As to the salesmen we 
consider that they are not above the rank 
of foreman and under the circumstances 
disclosed in the company’s brief, particularly 
to keep the salaried salesmen in line with the 
salesmen paid on a commission basis, an 
increase to $80 per week (cost-of-living bonus 
included) should be authorized from the date 
of the Regional Board’s decision. 


October 12, 1944. 


(Toronto, Ont.), and Brotherhood of. 


Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company appeals from a decision of 
the Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
dated May 11, 1944 increasing under P.C. 5963 
basic wage rates for certain classifications 
employed in both dry and cold storage 
operations. 

The question for determination is whether 
the Regional Board proceeded upon the proper 
comparative basis in applying Section 25. 
The Company contends that it did not and 
that its rates should be compared with those 
paid by certain competing warehousing firms 
in the area and not with those of the railways. 


The Regional Board established the dry 
storage rates on the basis of the railway rates 
then prevailing and the cold storage rates on 
the basis of comparison with certain other 
firms perhaps less competitive but paying 
higher rates than those referred to by tthe 
appellant. 

Our conclusion is that the Regional Board 
having considered all of the factors involved 
in a proper application of the comparative 
formula, we can find no basis upon which we 
can disturb the decision. 

The appeal will, therefore, be dismissed. 


October 13, 1944. 


Re: Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, and United Automobile 
Workers of America, Local 127 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union and a 
cross-appeal by the Company from a direc- 
tion of the Regional War Labour Board for 
Ontario dated April 25, 1944 made under P.C. 
5963. The facts are the following:— 

In October, 1943 the Union applied for a 
general increase in basic wage rates for the 
hourly-rated employees in the Company’s 
warehouse located in Chatham. On March 3, 
1944 the Regional Board authorized an in- 
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crease of 5 cents per hour for all the classi- 
fications except millwrights and common 
lebour, effective from November 1, 1948. 
The authorization, as usual in disputed cases, 
did not settle the matter and the controversy 
came back to the Regional Board. Then, in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 25 
of the Order, an investigation was made of 
comparative rates and the Board issued the 
direction now under appeal granting increases 
ranging from 2 cents to 7 cents, effective from 
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January 1, 1944. There is no common labour 
classification in the schedule attached to the 
direction. 

The Union requests that the general 5-cent 
increase authorized on March 8, 1944 become 
mandatory with retroactivity to November 1, 
1943. The Company cross-appeals in respect 
of two classifications which it says should not 
have been increased, namely, female packers 
and stockmen. It also submits that the 
effective date should not be earlier than the 
date of the Regional Board’s decision. 

The authorization of March 3 appears to 
this Board to have been in the nature of a 
rather rough attempt to dispose of the case; 
while the subsequent direction of April 25 
proceeded from a comparative basis which, 
having in mind the latitude given by the 
section, cannot be seriously challenged. 
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With respect to the Company’s cross-appeal, 
we do not think that the record discloses a 
reason for upsetting the rates set for the two 
classifications mentioned therein. ‘The sub- 
mission that the rate for stockmen should not 
exceed the common labour rate, which it is 
said they were getting and remains unchanged, 
can hardly prevail in the face of the Com- 
pany’s own schedule of classifications and 
wage rates attached to its original brief to 
the Regional Board; this schedule makes no 
mention of there being a common labour 
classification in the establishment. 

As to the effective date, we find that 
although there is much to be said for the 
Company’s view, we do not think that we 
should interfere with the exercise which the 
Regional Board made of its discretion. 

The result is that both the appeal and the 
cross-appeal are dismissed. 

October 13, 1944. 


Re: Kent Grill, Limited (Chatham, Ont.) 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from a decision of the Ontario 


Regional Board dated May 29, 1944, by leave | 


granted by the said Board. The application 
was for approval of a wage schedule which 
had been established without the authoriza- 
tion of the Regional Board. The appeal is 
concerned with the following classifications 
only: head chef, cook and hostess, for which 
the rates approved were less than those applied 
for. The Regional Board based its decision 


upon a comparative survey and had special 
knowledge of all the circumstances, and we 
do not propose to interfere with its disposal 
of the case. 

The brief in support of the appeal contains 
a request for the establishment of a wage 
rate for two classifications (assistant chef and 
cashier) which do not appear to have been 
before the Regional Board. We recommend 
to the appellant to place the matter before 
the Ontario Board. 

October 12, 1944. 


Re: Canadian International Paper Company 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from a decision of the Regional 
War Labour Board for Quebec dated August 
14, 1944 determining that the company’s 
assistant resident managers (Noranda and 
Maniwaki woodlands divisions) were above 
the rank of foreman or comparable rank, and 
revoking its decision of November 23, 1943 
by which the resident manager of the Clova 
division had been ruled to be not above that 
rank. Leave to appeal was granted by the 
Regional Board. 

The submission is that the duties involved 
are supervisory rather than executive in 
character. 


We conclude, from the material filed in this 
case and im the case of the Gaspé division, 
that the employees concerned in this appeal 
do not exercise the “direct supervision” con- 
templated by Section 13 (2) of the Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 1943, P.C. 9384. It is 
to be noted also that the proviso to Section 
15 (1) creates the presumption that these 
salaries are controlled by P.C. 1549, the War- 
time Salaries Order. 

As a consequence we agree with both 
branches of the Regional Board’s decision and 
the appeal will be dismissed. 


October 25, 1944. 


Re: Toronto Hydro-Electric System and Canadian Electrical 
Trades Union, Branch No. 1 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union appeals from a decision of the 
Ontario Regional Board dated August 29, 1944 
refusing to allow an amendment to the agree- 
ment between the parties which would give 3 
weeks’ vacation with pay to certain hourly- 


rated employees after 15 years of continuous 
service, and a day off in lieu of statutory 
holidays for shift employees. Leave to appeal 
was granted by the Regional Board. The 
Commissioners did not oppose the application 
in the first instance nor do they oppose this 
appeal. 
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On vacations, the ‘Regional Board followed 
its accustomed policy of refusing to approve 
at the present time extensions of vacation 
plans to 3 weeks. We shall do as we did 
in the Northern Electric Company (L.G., 
July, 1944, p. 842), and Sun Oil Company 
(October 11, 1944) cases and refrain from 
interfering. 

With respect to the other matter mentioned 
in the application, there does not appear to 
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have been any decision taken by the Regional 
Board and rather than express an opinion on 
the subject of time off to compensate for 
work performed on statutory holidays, we 
think we should suggest that that aspect of 
the case be placed before the Regional Board 
again. 

As to the vacations feature, the appeal is 
dismissed. 

October 25, 1944. 


Re: Canadian International Paper Company 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from a decision of the Regional 
War Labour Board for Quebec dated July 28, 
1944 determining that the company’s acting 
resident manager, Gaspé Woodlands Division, 
was above the rank of foreman or comparable 
rank. Leave to appeal was granted by the 
Regional Board. 

The submission is that on a previous occa- 
sion the Regional Board has ruled that a 
resident woodlands manager was not above 
the rank and that the duties involved are 
supervisory rather than executive in character. 

We conclude from the material filed that 
resident managers in the company’s woodlands 


division do not exercise the “direct super- 
vision” contemplated by Section 13 (2) of the 
Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, P.C. 
9384. It is to be noted also that this is a 
case where the proviso to Section 15 (1) 
creates the presumption that the salary is 
controlled by P.C. 1549, the Wartime Salaries 
Order. 

As a consequence we agree with the Regional 
Board in finding that its decision of Novem- 
ber 23, 1943, was erroneous, and with ite 
conclusion in this case. 


The appeal is dismissed. 


October 25, 1944. 


Re: Reliance Industries, Limited (Belleville, Ont.), and United Automobile 
Workers of America, Local 426. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Union from a 
finding and direction of the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario dated April 5, 1944 
made under P.C. 5963 and establishing a 
schedule of ranges of basic rates. Leave to 
appeal was obtained from the Regional Board. 

The appeal in its final form requests a 
5-cent hourly increase in the maximum of the 
range for toolmakers, storesmen and male in- 
spectors, a 70-cent rate for female inspectors 
and that all storesmen be paid the increased 
maximum of the range for that classification, 
namely 75 cents. The Company in its reply 
brief agrees to a 5-cent increase in the 
maximum rate for storesmen, but there is no 
agreement that all should receive the 
maximum rate. 


The Regional Board having based its deci- 
sion upon a comprehensive and carefully 
prepared comparative survey of rates both 
in the industry and in the area, we are 
unable to give effect to the appeal with regard 
to maximum rates for toolmakers and male 
inspectors; nor is the Board prepared to 
eliminate the range for storesmen. Also we 
are of opinion that the evidence does not 
warrant an intervention in the matter of rates 
for female inspectors. 

With regard to the increased maximum 
for stores employees, we believe the new 
maximum rate agreed upon should be sub- 
mitted as part of the new case presently 
under development before the Regional Board. 

The appeal is, therefore, dismissed. 


October 26, 1944. 


Re: Old Sydney Collieries, Limited (Sydney Mines, N.S.) and Acadia Coal 
Company, Limited (Stellarton, N.S.), and United Mine Workers 
of America, District 26 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union to bring 
the datal rate of the electricians employed by 
these Companies up to the rate paid in the 
main machine shop and in the electrical 
department operated by Dominion Coal Com- 
pany Limited at Glace Bay. 
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By a previous decision of this Board (L.G., 
April, 1944, p. 468) the rates in the Dominion 
Coal electrical department and main shop 
were made the same, because from its in- 
vestigator’s report the Board had concluded 
that the work and skill required was such 
as to warrant equalization, but the Board also 
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found that the rates paid at Glace Bay should 
not apply to colliery electricians of Dominion 
Coal. On this application, the Board does 
not find that the Glace Bay rates should be 
extended: to the electricians employed by the 
companies above-noted. These employees 
perform maintenance work of a more 
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restricted nature than that done at Glace 
Bay. There is also the added feature that 
there are agreements in effect which were 
negotiated in 1944. 


The application must be denied. 
October 27, 1944. 


Re: Dominion Coal Company, Limited (Sydney, N.S.) and United Mine 
Workers of America, District 26 


Reasons for Decision 


The application is made by the Union for 
an increase in the contract rate for rock 
brushing in No. 16 colliery at New Water- 
ford.’ The request is for payment of $1 for 
each hole over 5 holes drilled in a brushing 
face and compensation at 64:7 cents per cubic 
yard for loose rock stowed at a. distance of 
more tham 17 feet from the high side of the 
roadways. The present contract provides that 
brushing includes the stowing of broken rock 
at a distance not greater than 17 feet from 
either side of the roadways. 

The Union bases its claim upon the 
necessity for special rates to meet abnormal 
conditions. The Company asserts that present 


brushing conditions in the colliery do not 
justify the alterations demanded and that 
when particularly difficult roof conditions did 
occur, added compensation was paid to the 
brushers. 

We have come to the conclusion that we 
should not assume the function of writing 
into the agreement between the parties special 
rates to compensate for abnormal working 
conditions which are not shown to be preva- 
lent, especially when the agreement was 
signed shortly before this application was 
made and terminates on January 31, 1945. 
We must, therefore, deny the application. 


October 27, 1944. 


Re: B.C. Shipbuilders’ Federation and Dock and Shipyard Workers’ 
Union of Vancouver and District, Local No. 2 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union for 
equalization of wage rates paid in each class 
of sub-foremen and charge hands employed 
by the four Vancouver shipyards, namely: 
North Van Ship Repairs Limited, Burrard 
Dry Dock Company Limited, Burrard (Van- 
souver) Dry Dock Company Limited and 
West Coast Shipbuilding Limited. 

The request is that the highest rate pre- 
sently established in the four yards for each 
of the eight classes of sub-foremen and charge 
hands be made the uniform single rate for the 
class, and that where a differential exists as 
between. male and female charge hands, the 
female rate shall be brought up to the male 
rate. 

The prevailing single rates and ranges of 
rates are those which were approved by this 


Board in Findings and Directions issued in 
January, March and July, 1948, after a study 
of all the related circumstances. 

It has not been shown that any change in 
conditions has taken place since that time 
which would now justify ithe equalization 
asked for. Certainly it has not been shown 
that a gross injustice or gross inequality now 
exists. 

We must have in mind that the general 
purpose of the Wartime Wages Control Order, 
1943, P.C. 9384, is the stabilization of wages 
as established on February 15, 1944. That 
purpose cannot be achieved by equalization 
or by recourse to the process which was con- 
templated by Section 25 of the former Order. 

The application must be refused. 


October 27, 1944. 


Re: Western Canada Flour Mills Company, Limited“ (Goderich, Ont.) 
and International Union of Operating Engineers 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Company from a decision 
of the Ontario Regional Board dated June 
19, 1944 under P.C. 9384 ordering increased 
hourly rates for power plant employees as 
follows:— 


Shift Engineers from ........ 70 to 95 cents 


3rd Class Engineers from ..... 66 to 80 cents 
4th Class Engineers from ..... 63 to 70 cents 
Coal Parseree roman. ce oe tice ss 53 to 60 cents 


The main argument in support of the appeal 
is that the wage rates paid to this group of 
employees were fair and reasonable when com- 
pared to rates paid both to similar occupa- 
tional classifications in the Goderich area and 
to the other employees in the plant. This 
kind of submission was pertinent under Sec- 
tion 25 of the previous order in council, but 
under the present order the comparative 
situation is not a determining element. The 
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Boards are now given the power to authorize 
or direct only such increases as are “necessary 
to rectify a gross inequality or gross injustice”. 
Evidently Boards have a wide discretion 
under a formula of this kind. 

In this case the Regional Board found that 
the rates were low and that this condition 
created the-kind of inequality or injustice 
which the Order contemplates. To rectify 
the condition it ordered hourly increases of 
7 cents for coal passers and 4th class engi- 
neers, 14 cents for 8rd class engineers and 
_25 cents for shift engineers. Evidently the 
95-cent rate for shift engineers is a target or 
ceiling rate which the Regional Board have 
set in consultation with the provincial auth- 
orities dealing with stationary engineers and 
it proposes to raise rates up to that level. 
This is a step in a process which would 
achieve the main purpose of wage control, 
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namely stabilization of the wage structure, 
but at the level fixed by the: Regional Board 
itself; while what the Order contemplates is 
that stabilization shall take place at the level 
established. on February 15, 1944 (section 14). 
Consequently we are unable to accept the 
amount of increases for shift and 3rd class 
engineers. 

We think that the Regional Board’s decision 
should be varied and that the new rates 
effective from April 19, 1944 will be:— 
Shift engineers (2nd and 8rd class 


certificates etmek. G2. aAIBSH.5 0. 80 cents 
Firemen (3rd class engineer’s 

eertificatey \AOROOR aod. os s 73 cents 
Firemen (4th class engineer’s 

eertiticare ) Cerra Pe lah ee ee 70 cents 
Coal” passersacdy . RISLi. ob posteascrd aa 60 cents 


Finding and Direction accordingly. 


October 30, 1944. 


Re: The Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper Company, Limited (Fort 
Frances Division) and International Association of 


Machinists, Lodge 760 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
ruling of the Regional War Labour Board 
dated June 19, 1944, determining in effect the 
hourly rate required to be established in 
accordance with Section 15 and Schedule A 
of P.C. 9384 for the classification covered by 
a collective agreement with the respondent 
Union. The rate 'to be established under the 
ruling was the previous basic rate plus 9 cents 
per hour. The authorized weekly bonus pre- 
viously paid was $3.574. Leave to appeal 
was granted by the Regional Board. 

The problem is to apply the definition of 
the expression “normal working hours” con- 
tained in Section 13 (1) (g) of the order for 
the purpose of establishing the new time rate 
pursuant to Section 2 (1) of the schedule. 
The definition is the following:— 

“Normal working hours’ means the hours 

normally worked by an employee on a full time 
basis in the standard work week established 
by practice or collective agreement and not 
considered to be overtime, and where an em- 
ployer has established a standard work week 
in accordance with instructions of the National 
Board for the purpose of computing cost-of 
living bonus payable under the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, means the hours comprised in 
such standard work week.” 
There was no standard work week established 
“in accordance with instructions of the Na- 
tional Board for the purpose of computing 
cost-of-living bonus payable under the War- 
time Wages Control Order”. 


The relevant clause of the collective agree- 
ment reads as follows:— 


“Ror Fort Frances, the regular hours of 
employment for day workers shall be 8 A.M. 
to 5 P.M., Mondays and 8 A.M. to 4 PMs 
Tuesdays to Fridays, inclusive, with one hour 
lunch period beginning at 12 Noon; and 8 
AM. to 12 Noon Saturdays. 

“Regular hours of employment for tour 
workers shall be eight (8) hours per day with 
tours starting at 8 A.M., 4 P.M. and 12 Mid- 
night. 

“Al] work performed at other than the 

regular hours of employment shall be con- 
sidered as overtime and paid for as such at 
one and one-half times the scheduled hourly 
rate. An exception to this rule applies in the 
case of tour workers when waiting for their 
regular relief in which case straight time is 
to be paid.” 
The Union admits that for the tour workers 
the “normal working hours” are 48 and the 
amount to be added to the basic hourly rate 
is 74 cents, but it insists that for the other 
employees covered by the agreement the 
hours are 40 and the resultant hourly addi- 
tion 9 cents. 

It must be noted that rule 5 of Schedule 
A of the Order referred to in the Company’s 
brief deals with incentive rates, while the 
rates_involved in this appeal are time rates. 

The Company submits that for all classi- 
fications employed in its mills at Fort Frances 
and Kenora the normal week is taken as 48 
hours and makes it clear that by in effect 
increasing the rate of the relatively small 


“number of employees concerned in this appeal 


by) 14 cents long established differentials are 
disrupted and its wage structure is thrown 
out of line. That is of course true, but it is 
a consequence not of the terms of the de- 
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finition but rather of the introduction of a 
40-hour week into ‘this particular agreement. 
We are of opinion that the Regional Board’s 
ruling was the only one it could make under 
the Order. 

The appellant requests that we give relief 
from the inexorable effect of the Order, under 
Section 15 (2). It must be observed that the 
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power referred to is a limited one: we may 
make rules additional to and not inconsistent 
with the rules set out in Schedule A, but that 
is not to say that we can change the meaning 
given by the Order itself to the expression 
“normal working hours”. 
The appeal is dismissed. 
October 31, 1944. 


Re: Calgary Hotel Licensees and Hotel and Restaurant Employees, 
Local 282, Calgary 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Decision) 


I do not think it is necessary for the Board 
to delay the decision in this appeal. 

The suggestion now made by the Associ- 
ation as to its inability to pay need not be 
considered. The Association in its submis- 
sion to the Board having agreed to pay a 
certain scale of rates on a forty-eight hour 
week which when properly converted to a 
fifty-four hour week would mean substantially 
the same over-all cost as that directed by. the 


Regional Board in the order appealed from, 
the plea of inability to pay cannot be con- 
sidered a very serious one. 

On the submissions made to the Board 
to-day we are of the opinion that the appeal 
should be dismissed. We wish to add this 
observation: that the basis of comparability 
used by the Regional Board, namely, that of 
a comparison of the rates under consider- 
ation with the rates in the city of Edmonton, 
does not appear to the Board to be correct. 

The appeal is disallowed. 

October 31, 1944. 


Re: Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America 


Reasons for Decision 
(Oral Dectsion) 

This Board, having considered the written 
application on behalf of the companies for 
leave to appeal, and having heard the repre- 
sentations on behalf of the Union presented 


by Mr. Christopherson, refuses to grant leave 
to appeal; and the Board wishes to go on 
record as strongly disapproving the delaying 
procedure which is evident in this case. This 
application should have been brought on for 
hearing months ago. 

October 31, 1944. 
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Introduction 


Sh HE Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 

section contains monthly articles deal- 
ing with proceedings under the National War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, Concili- 
ation Work of the Department of Labour, and 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, Great Britain 
and other countries. 


Recent Proceedings under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations.—Under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, the Government has extended its juris- 
diction over employer-employee relations 
which are normally exclusively within the 
provincial field to the extent considered 
necessary to cover adequately employers and 
employees in industries “essential to the 
efficient prosecution of the war’, but without 
attempting to include other industry which 
has not a direct bearing on war production. 
In so far as these latter industries are con- 
cerned, each province can make its own de- 
cision as to whether or not they shall be 
brought under the ‘Regulations. 

Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 
province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 

The work of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) is here described in 
two separate articles. The first deals with 
applications made by unions for certification 
and their disposition by the Board; the second 


describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Re- 
lations Branch.—Conciliation proceedings 
are carried on by the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department of Labour under 
the provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act which empowers the Minister to inquire 
into the causes and circumstances of a dispute, 
to take such steps. as seem expedient for the 
purpose of bringing the parties together, and 
to appoint a conciliator or an arbitrator when 
requested by the parties concerned. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—The latest infor- 
mation concerning strikes and lockouts in 
Canada is published monthly in tabular form, 
with a summary appearing once a year. The 
summary of strikes and lockouts in Canada 
and other countries during 1943 appeared in 
the Lasour Gazette for March, 1944. 

The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in Great Britain and other coun- 
tries appears from month to month. 


Correction 


On page 1236 of the October issue of the 
Labour Gazette, paragraph 4 of the Report of 
Board in Dispute between Sitka Spruce Lum- 
ber Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Employees, 
the number “54” appears. The chairman of the 
Board has reported that the figure should 
Bey isk? 


Applications for Certification Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for four days during 
the month of October. During this period 
the Board received 15 applications, held 6 
public hearings, issued 12 certificates design- 
ating bargaining representatives, rejected one 
application for certification, ordered 3 repre- 
sentation votes and gave decisions in two 
appeal cases. 
Certificates Issued 


(1) International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
No. 932.and McArthur & Son Limited and 


McArthur Transportation Company Ltd., 
Brandon, Man. (L.G., August 1944, p. 968).— 
Following an investigation by an officer of the 
Board, the local Union and Messrs. E. Houle, 
S. Strawn, J. Bjarnason, R. Hart, and J. O. 
Rennick were certified as bargaining repre- 
sentatives for the employees of both com- 
panies, except executives, stenographers, clerks, 


_-cashiers, despatchers, accountants, and super- 


intendents (foremen). 


(2) National Union of Machinists, Fitters, 
Blacksmiths, Moulders and Helpers, Local 
No. 1 and Grand Trunk Pacific Development 
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Company Ltd., Prince Rupert, B:C. (LG., 
September, 1944, p. 1109)—The Union and 
Messrs. Malcolm McLeod, G. 8. Culhane, L. 
Duey, J. B. Smith, J. Wide, G. Cowie and’ 
D. McPhee were certified as bargaining repre- 
sentatives for all the blacksmiths, haommermen, 
machinists, machine fitters, moulders, core- 
makers, ships grinders, furnace men, cupola 
tenders, brass mixers, crane operators, charge- 
hands, journeymen, improvers, specialists and 
helpers in the machine shop, blacksmith shop 
and foundry of the Prince-Rupert Dry Dock 
and Ship Yard, Prince Rupert, B.C., except 
foremen, assistant foremen and other super- 
visory officials. Certification followed an in- 
vestigation of the application by an officer of 
the Board. 


(3) Botlermakers and Iron Shipbuilders 
Union of Canada, Local No. 4 and Grand 
Trunk Pacific Development Company, Ltd., 
Prince Rupert, B.C. (L.G., September, 1944, 
p. 1109)—Following an investigation of the 
application by an officer of the Board, the 
Union and Messrs. G. Stanton, M. MacLeod, 
A. MacPhee, J. Nicoll and W. White were cer- 
tified as the bargaining representatives for all 
the anglesmiths, punchers, shearmen, press 
operators, bumper men, countersinkers, roll 
operators, labourers, handymen,  chippers, 
cementers, cementer seams, boiler cleaners 
and scalers, dockmen, tackle riggers, ships 
riggers, signalmen (locomotive crane), tower 
crane signalmen, stockkeepers, issuers, re- 
ceivers, tractor drivers, boltersup, truck 
drivers, steel checkers, tower crane operators, 
platers-marker boys, platers’ boys, boiler- 
makers, burners, welders (electric and acety- 
lene), riveters, holders-on, theaters, passers, 
reamers, drillers, tappers, steel caulkers, steel 
chippers, loftsmen, hoister operators (non- 
swinging booms), bolting-up machine opera- 
tors, slab mechanics, slabmen, winchmen, steel 
rackers, linermen, erectors, furnacemen (slab) 
and chargehands, journeymen, improvers, 
specialists and helpers of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Development Company Ltd. at the 
Prince Rupert Dry Dock and Ship Yard, 
Prince Rupert, B.C. 


(4) The Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paper Hangers of America, Local No. 1442 
and the Grand Trunk Pacific Development 
Company Ltd., Prince Rupert, B.C. (LG., 
September, 1944, p. 1109) —Following an a 
vestigation of the application by an officer of 
the Board, the Union and Messrs. T. J. Evans, 
A.C. W. Piggin, A. C. Lawrence, Joe Bayzand, 
A. C. Cartwright and Robert Stephenson were 
certified as the bargaining representatives for 
all the painter finishers, brush painters, spray 
painters and journeymen’s helpers and charge- 
hands employed by the Grand Trunk Pacific 
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Development Company Ltd. at the Prince 
Rupert Dry Dock and Ship Yard, Prince 
Rupert, B.C. 

(5) The International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local No. 510, and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Development Company Ltd., 
Prince Rupert, B.C—(L:G., September, 1944, 
p. 1109)—The local Union and Me Jonn 
Mulroney were certified as bargaining repre- 
sentatives for all the engineers and firemen 
engaged in the powerhouse of the Prince 
Rupert Dry Dock and Ship Yard except the 
chief engineer, assistant chief engineer and 
helper. Certification followed an investigation 
of the application by an officer of the Board. 

(6) The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local B344 and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Development Company Ltd., 
Prince Rupert, B.C—(L.G., October, 1944, 
p. 1221) —Following an investigation of the 
application by an officer of the Board the local 
Union and Messrs. C. W. Wardale, T. H. 
Wilford, J. W. Forman, F. M. Kempton and 
A. J. Chappell, were certified as the bargaining 
representatives for all the electrical depart- 
ment chargehands, journeymen, specialists, 
helpers, improvers and electrical bridge crane 
operators in the shipfitting shed of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Development Company Limited 
at the Prince Rupert Dry Dock and Ship 
Yard, Prince Rupert, B.C. 


(7) The International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local No. 510, and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Development Company Ltd., 
Prince Rupert, B.C.—(L.G., October, 1944, 
p. 1221). Following an investigation of the 
application by an officer of the Board, the 
local Union and Mr. John Mulroney were 
certified as bargaining representatives for all 
the locomotive crane engineers and compressor 
operators and the locomotive crane engineer 
chargehand, gas and diesel crane operators 
(live boom) and engineers and firemen em- 
ployed at the staff houses, dining halls and 
recreation building operated by the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Development Company Limited 
at the Prince Rupert Dry Dock and Ship 
Yard, Prince Rupert, B.C: 

(8) The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Local No. 1735 and 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Development Com- 
pany Ltd. Prince Rupert, B.C—(LG., Sep- 
tember 1944, p. 1109). The Local Union and 
Messrs. Jack Fisher, J. 8. Black and William 
Page were certified as bargaining representa- 
tives for all the carpenters, joiners, shipwrights, 
wood caulkers, sawyers, patternmakers, stagers 
and woodworker# helpers and the charge- 
hands, journeymen and improvers of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Development Company 
Limited at the Prince Rupert Dry Dock and 
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Ship Yard, Prince Rupert, B.C. Certification 
followed an investigation of the application 
by an officer of the Board. 


(9) The Canadian Seamen’s Union and the 
Park Steamship Company (Tankers), Mont- 
real, P.Q.—(L.G., September, 1944, p. 1109). 
Following an investigation of the application 
by an officer of the Board, the union and 
Messrs. J. A. Sullivan, D. Ferguson and C. E. 
Lenton were certified as bargaining representa- 
tives for the wunlicenced personnel of the 
Tankers operated by the Park Steamship 
Company. 

(10) The United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, Marine Fitters, 
General Pipefitters and Helpers, Local Union 
180 and the Grand Trunk Pacific Develop- 
ment Company, Limited, Prince Rupert, B.C. 
—(L.G., September 1944, p. 1109). The union 
and Messrs. Nicholas Bird, J. D. Cameron, 
William Sterland, John W. Bruce and Frank 
Carlisle were certified as bargaining represen- 
tatives for the Pipefitter Chargehands, Pipe- 
fitters, Steamfitters, Improvers and Helpers 
| employed by the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Development ‘Company, ‘Limited, Prince 
Rupert, B.C. Certification followed an invest- 
igation of the application by an officer of the 
Board. 


(11) The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers and 
the Canadian National Railways (Fort Garry 
Hotel), Winnipeg, Man—(1.G., October, 1944, 
p. 1221). Following an investigation of the 
application by an officer of the Board, the 
union and Messsrs. T. McGregor and J. S. 
McNabb were certified as bargaining repre- 
sentatives for employees of the Engineers’ 
Department, Fort Garry Hotel, Canadian 
National Railways, Winnipeg, Man. 


(12) Sheet Metal Workers International 
Association, Local 280 and Grand Trunk 
Pacific Development Company, Prince Rupert, 
B.C—The union and Messrs. Carl Launer, 
James Walker and A. J. Crawford were certi- 
fied as bargaining representatives for the Sheet 
Metal Workers, Chargehands, Improvers and 
Helpers in that classification employed by the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Development Company, 
Limited, Prince Rupert, B.C. Certification 
followed an investigation of the application 
by an officer of the Board. 


Application for Certification Rejected 

Shipwrights, Joiners and Caulkers Industrial 
Union No. 2 (C.C.L.) and Grand Trunk 
Pacific Development Company Limited, Prince 
Rupert, B.C —(L.G., September, 1944, p. 1109). 
Following an investigation of the application 
by an officer of the Board, the Board rejected 
the application for the reason that the 
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applicant union in choosing bargaining repre- 
sentatives did not act with the authority of 
the majority of the employees affected. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


Representation votes were ordered by the 
Board on the following applications:— 

1. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers and Dominion Bridge Com- 
pany and Riverside Iron Works, ' Lid., 
Calgary, Alta—(L.G., Aug., 1944, p. 968). A 
representative of the applicant union 
appeared before the Board while a written 
submission was presented by the Companies. 
It was decided by the Board that votes 
should be taken separately for the following 
occupational classifications: 


(a) all journeymen moulders, including 
coremakers, giving them a choice 
between the two unions involved, 
namely, the International Union of 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, and 
the International Moulders and Foundry 
Workers’ Union of North America, 
Local No. 360. 

(b) all other classifications of employees 
involved to ascertain whether they 
authorized the applicant union to elect 
or appoint bargaining representatives on 
their behalf. Foremen and all others 
having the right to hire and discharge, 
and office workers, were excluded. 


2. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Foote 
Transit Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont.— 
(L.G., Oct., 1944, p. 1221). Representatives 
of the applicant union, the Company and the 
National Seamen’s Association as Inter- 
vener appeared before the Board following a 
preliminary investigation of the application 
by an officer of the Board. The bargaining 
unit was the unlicensed personnel of the 
SS. Ff. V. Massey. 


Applications for Certification under 
Investigation 


(1) The Canadian Seamen’s Union on 
behalf of unlicensed personnel employed on 
ships owned and/or operated by the Colonial 
Steamship Company and Subsidiary, Sarnia 
Steamship Company, Port Colborne, Ont. 

(2) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees on behalf of the Plant Unit (all 
employees below the rank of superintendent) 
of the Grain Elevator of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Port McNicol, Ontario. 

(3) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees on behalf of certain elevator 
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employees of the Aberdeen Elevator Com- 
pany, Midland, Ontario. 

(4) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and’ Station 
Employees on behalf of certain elevator 
employees of the Midland Simcoe Elevator 
Company Ltd., Midland, Ontario. 

(5) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees on behalf of certain elevator 
employees of the Midland Grain Elevator 
Company Ltd., Midland, Ontario. 

(6) Sheet Metal Workers International 
Association, Local No. 280 on behalf of sheet 
metal chargehands, sheet metal workers, sheet 
metal improvers, and sheet metal helpers of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Development Com- 
pany at the Prince Rupert Dry Dock and 
Shipyard, Prince Rupert, B.C. 

(7) International Moulders and Foundry 
Workers of North America on behalf of all 
maintenance and production workers, exclud- 
ing executives, foremen, office employees and 
all others having the right to hire and dis- 
charge, of the Northwestern Brass Limited, 
Calgary, Alta. 


(8) Rolling Mill Employees Union, Local 
23180 (A.IF*. of L.) on behalf of all roughers, 
stranners, catchers, finishers, edgers, hotbed 
men, billet boys, heaters, spell heaters, run- 
downstockers, cinder men, yard stockers, pit- 
men, shearmen, melters, furnace helpers, 
stockers, ladlemen, cramemen and all other 
labour not having the right to hire or dis- 
charge in the plant of the Dominion Bridge 
Company Ltd., Calgary Rolling Mill Depart- 
ment, Calgary, Alberta. 

(9) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees on behalf of certain elevator 
employees of the Sarnia Elevator Company 
Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario. 

(10) Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, on behalf of employees at coaling 
stations at intermediate points on the Cana- 
dian National Railways (Western Lines). 

(11) Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen on behalf of operators of 
motor power services in the conveyance of 
passengers between Kamloops, B.C., and 
Kamloops Junction, B.C., Canadian ‘National 
Railways (Western Region). 

(12) National Union of Firebosses, Local 
No. 1 (CCL), on behalf of firebosses in coal 
mines, Drumheller and district, employed by 


the Drumheller Coal Operators Limited, 
Drumheller, Alberta. 
(13) The International Longshoremen’s 


Association, Local 38-162, on behalf of certain 
employees of the Canadian Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
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(14) The International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Local 38-162, on behalf of certain 
employees of Victoria and Vancouver Steve- 
doring Company Limited, Vancouver, BC. 

(15) The International Longshoremen’s 
Association Local 38-162, on behalf of certain 
employees of the Empire Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited, Victoria, B.C. 


Decision of Board in Appeal Cases 


The following appeals from decisions of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board and applica- 
tions for leave to appeal therefrom were 
considered by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) and judgment given. 

(1) The Board denied the appeal of eight 
intervening craft unions, namely, Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and’ Paper Hangers of 
America, Local 1865; International Brother- - 


* hood of Electrical Workers, Local 1023; Inter- 


national Alliance of Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers, Local 553; United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters of the 
United States and Canada, Local 629; Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers of America, 
Local 461; International Hod Carriers, Build- 
ing and Common Labourers Union of 
America, Local 1016; International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Local 865; United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 850; International Moulders 
and Foundry Workers’ Union of North 
America, Local 205; International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, and International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers, Local 607, from the decision of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board in directing 
a vote by craft divisions of employees of 
the Port Arthur Shipbuilding Limited, Port 
Arthur, Ontario. In dismissing the appeal the 
Board stated that the vote ordered by the 
Ontario Board would proceed. 

The appellants contended that the term of 
a collective agreement made by their former 
bargaining agency, the Metal Trades Council 
of Thunder Bay had not expired having been 
renegotiated in September and October, 1943, 
and in January, 1944, when new agreements 
were executed by the employer with three 
additional craft unions. The National Board 
supported the opinion of the Ontario Board 
that the former agreement was not thus 
renegotiated. 

The appellants also contended that the 
original agreement was made for the duration 
of the war alleging that a representative of 
the Minister of Munitions and Supply insisted 
upon this term and suggested that in view of 
this, Section 9 of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations could not have been in- 
tended to apply to “duration agreements” 
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but only to collective agreements for a 
definite term of years. The Board ruled that 
the words of the Section are plain and 
unequivocal and must be interpreted as 
applying to all collective agreements. 

During the hearing of the appeal it was 
suggested that the Board fix the date of 
termination of the agreement in effect between 
the Company and the unions. The Board 
found that the term of the agreement was 
not an issue in the appeal, the question at 
issue being the right to appoint bargaining 
representatives and that when such repre- 
sentatives were appointed they could deal with 
the proper method of determining the agree- 
ment. 

(2) The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) denied the application of the 
Packard Electric Company, Limited, St. 
Catharines, Ont., for leave to appeal from 
the decision of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board directing a vote of the employees of 
the Company as to whether they desire to 
be represented by the representatives elected 
or appointed by the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, Local 529. 

The following were the contentions of the 
company and the judgment of the Board with 
respect thereto. 

1. The employer contended that the union 
had not established that it represented a 
majority of the employees. There was 
evidence produced before the Ontario Board 
to show that the union represented a majority 
of the employees at the time the bargaining 
representatives were elected. The Ontario 
Board accepted this evidence and the National 
Board was not prepared to disagree with its 
decision. 

2. The employer contended that the bar- 
gaining representatives were not elected at a 
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meeting of the employees. The National 
Board held that according to Subsection (2) 
of Section 5 of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations this was not necessary. 


3. The employer contended that at the time 
of the application the union had no charter. 
The Board decided it should not grant leave 
to appeal on this ground, in view of the 
proceedings before the Ontario Board. 


4. The employer contended that there was 
an agreement outstanding between the Com- 
pany and the Employees’ Council which 
remained in effect because 30 days’ notice of 
termination of. it was not given prior to 
May 1, 1944. Under Section 9 of the Regula- 
tions the Board did not find it necessary 
to decide whether or not this agreement 
remained outstanding since new bargaining 
representatives were elected and application 
for certification made before May 1, 1944, 
that is, after the expiration of ten months of 
the term of the collective agreement. 


5. The employer also objected to the form 
of ballot and contended that the name of the 
Employees’ Council should have been in- 
cluded as an alternative choice to the union. 
It was pointed out that in the Reasons for 
Judgment of the Ontario Board no notice of 
intervention was filed on behalf of the 
Council and none of the employees opposed 
to the application of the union for certifica- 
tion was sufficiently interested in the matter 
to take any active part in the proceedings. 
In view of this the Ontario Board limited the 
choice to be offered on the ballot to whether 
or not the employees wished to bargain with 
the respondent company through the bargain- 
ing representatives chosen by the union and 
the National Board was not of the view that 
this decision was wrong. 


Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations 


gee Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions provide for conciliation machinery to 
attempt settlements of disputes where negotia- 
tions for an agreement have been unsuccess- 
fully continued for thirty days following certifi- 
cation of bargaining representatives. Disputes 
of this nature are referred to the Minister of 
Labour by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) or by the Provincial Boards. 
A conciliation officer is then appointed to con- 
fer with the parties and endeavour to effect 
an agreement. If the conciliation officer is 
unable to bring about settlement of the matters 
in dispute and reports that in his view an 
egreement might be facilitated by the appoint- 
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ment of a Board of Conciliation, a Board is 
established by the Minister of Labour forth- 
with. The duty of such a Board is to en- 
deavour to effect an agreement between the 
parties on the matters in dispute and to report 
its findings and recommendations to the 
Minister. 
Board Reports Received 


During October reports were received from 
four Boards of Conciliation: 

Concerning Fittings Limited, Oshawa, 
Ontario, and the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, Local 1817. 
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Concerning Canadian Oil Companies Lim- 
ited, Petrolia, Ont., and the National Union 
of Petroleum Workers, Local No. 1. 

Concerning C. Lloyd & Son, Limited, Wing- 
ham, Ont., and the National Union of Wood- 
workers, Local No. 3. 

Concerning Lakeshore Mines, Limited, Kirk- 
land Lake, Ontario, and Local 240, Kirkland 
Lake Mine and Mill Workers’ Union. 


Boards Fully Constituted 


During October four Boards of Conciliation 
were fully constituted: 

John Inglis Company Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
—The Board of Conciliation established to deal 
with a dispute between the John Inglis Com- 
pany Limited, Toronto, Ontario, and United 
Steelworkers of America was fully constituted 
on October 12, with the appointment of the 
Chairman, His Honour Judge J. J. Coughlin of 
Sandwich, Ontario. Judge Coughlin was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers, Mr. J. S. D. Tory and Mr. Bora Laskin, 
both of Toronto, appointed on the nomination 
of the employer and employees respectively. 


Steel Company of Canada, Ltd. (Hamilton 
and Ontario works), Hamilton, Ont—On 
October 30, the Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the Steel 
Company of Canada, Ltd. (Hamilton and 
Ontario works) Hamilton, Ont., and the United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 1005, was fully 
constituted on October 30 with the appoint- 
ment as Chairman of Dr. Cecil A. Wright of 
the Osgoode Hall Law School, Toronto, Ont. 
Dr. Wright was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation of the 
other two members, Mr. John J. Robinette, 
and Mr. Drummond Wren, both of Toronto, 
the nominees of the employing company and of 
the employees concerned. 

Beardmore and Company Limited, Acton, 
Ont.—On October 14 the Board of Concilia- 
tion established to deal with a dispute between 
Beardmore and Company Limited, Acton, 
Ontario, and the National Union of Shoe and 
Leather Workers, Local No. 26, was fully con- 
stituted with the appointment as chairman of 
Dr. Cecil A. Wright of Toronto, Ont. Dr. 
Wright was appointed on the nomination of 
the other two members of the Board, Mr. 
Norman L. Mathews and Mr. Lewis Duncan, 
both of Toronto, members of the Board nom- 
inated by the company and the employees 
respectively. 

Noranda Mines Limited, Noranda, Quebec. 
—On October 18, the Board of Conciliation 
«established to deal with a dispute between 
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Noranda Mines Limited, Noranda, P.Q., and 
Local 688, International Union of Mine Mill 
and Smelter Workers, was fully constituted 
with the appointment of the Chairman, His 
Honour Judge Charles E. Guerin. Judge Guerin 
was appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, Mr. 
Walter A. Merrill and Mr. Guy Desaulniers, 
both of Montreal, who had been appointed 
on behalf of the company and the employees 
respectively. 
Boards Established 


During the month two Boards of Concilia- 
tion were established but not fully constituted. 

Senator Rouyn Mines, Limited, Rouyn, 
Quebec-——On October 5 the Minister of Labour 
established a Board of Conciliation to deal 
with a dispute between the Senator Rouyn 
Mines Limited, Rouyn, Quebec, and Local 688, 
Rouyn Mine Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union. 
Mr. R. Trepanier of Montreal investigated the 
case as Conciliation Officer. On October 4, 
Mr. Trepanier’s report was received recom- 
mending the establishment of a board. 

Appointed to the Board were Major J. M. 
Eakin of Noranda, P.Q., on the nomination of 
the employing company, and Mr. Guy Desaul- 
niers on the nomination of the employees con- 
cerned. Major Eakin and Mr. Desaulniers 
have been requested to confer .on the nomina- 
tion of a chairman and third member of the 
Board. 

Steel Company of Canada Limited, Gana- 
noque, Ontario—On October 28 a Board of 
Conciliation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the Steel Company of Canada 
Limited, Gananoque, Ontario, and Local 3208, 
United Steelworkers of America. Mr. H. 
Perkins of Toronto had investigated the case 
as Conciliation Officer and on October 26 had 
reported and recommended the establishment 
of a Board. ' kote 

The parties concerned were requested, to 
nominate persons for appointment as members 
of the Board. 


Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation 


Globe Furniture Limited, Waterloo, Ontarvo. 
—QOn September 29, Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, had been appointed 
Conciliation officer to confer with the Globe 
Furniture Company, Limited, Waterloo, 
Ontario, and Local No. 7, Canadian Aircraft 
Association, to attempt to effect an agreement 
between them. (L.G. Oct., 1944, p. 1225). 

On October 16 a report was received from 
Mr. Perkins indicating the successful conclusion 
of the negotiations and the signing of an 
agreement on October 7. 
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Dominion Wire Rope Company, Lachine, 
Quebec.—On September 14, Mr. Raoul Trepa- 
nier, Industrial Relations Officer, Montreal, had 
been appointed Conciliation Officer to confer 
with the Dominion Wire Rope Company of 
Montreal, and Lodge 1288 International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists to attempt to effect an 
agreement between them. (L.G. Oct., 1944, 
p. 1224). 

On October 7 Mr. Trepanier reported that 
negotiations had been successful and that an 
agreement had been reached. 

Modern Tool Works Limited—On Septem- 
ber 29, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, had been appointed 
Conciliation Officer to confer with the Modern 
Tool Works Limited, Toronto, Ontario, and 
United Steelworkers of America, and attempt 
to effect an agreement (L.G. Ovct., 1944, p. 
1225). On October 6, Mr. Ainsborough’s 
report was received indicating that negotia- 
tions had been successful and that am agree- 
ment had been completed. 


Assignments of Conciliation Officers 


Union Transfer and Storage Company Lim- 
ited, Moose Jaw, Sask., Moose Jaw Cartage 
and Jack’s Jiffy Delivery, Moose Jaw, Sask— 
On October 2, the Minister of Labour was 
advised by the Saskatchewan Wartime Labour 
Relations Board that negotiations between the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, Division No. 
187, and three companies, viz: Union Transfer 
and Storage Company Limited, Moose Jaw 
Cartage Company Limited; and Jack’s Jiffy 
Delivery, Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, had been 
continuing for thirty days and there was no 
indication of the successful completion of an 
agreement. 

Mr. H. S. Johnstone, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Winnipeg, was appointed Conciliation 
Officer to confer with the parties and attempt 
to effect am agreement. 

Peacock Brothers, Limited, Ville LaSalle 
Quebec.—On October 3, the Minister of Labour 
was advised by the Quebec Wartime Labour 
Relations Board that negotiations between 
Peacock Brothers Limited, Ville La Salle, and 
Local 651, International Association of 
Machinists, had been continuing for thirty 
days with no indication of the successful com- 
pletion of an agreement. 

The Minister, therefore, appointed Mr. 
Raoul Trepanier, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Montreal, as Conciliation Officer to confer with 
the parties and attempt to effect an agreement. 

Consumers’ Gas Company Lid., Toronto, 
Ont.—On October 6, the Minister of Labour 
was advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
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Board that negotiations had been proceeding 
for thirty days between the Consumers’ Gas 
Company, Toronto, Ont., and Local 1616, In- 
ternational Chemical Workers Union, and that 
there was no indication of a successful com- 
pletion of an agreement. 

On October 10, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, was requested to 
confer with the parties and attempt to effect 
an agreement. 


Dairy Pool Co-operative Association, Prince 
Albert, Sask—On October 10, the Minister of 
Labour was advised by the Saskatchewan 
Wartime Labour Relations Board that nego- 
tiations had been proceeding for thirty days 
without an agreement between the Dairy Pool 
Co-operative Association, Prince Albert, Sas- 
katchewan, and Local 241, United Packing- 
kouse Workers of America. 

On October 10, Mr. H. S. Johnstone, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Winnipeg, was appointed 
Conciliation Officer to confer with the parties 
and attempt to effect an agreement. 


Robin Hood Mills Limited, Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan—On October 10, the Minister of 
Labour was advised by the Saskatchewan War- 
time Labour Relations Board that negotiations 
had been proceeding for thirty days between 
the Robin Hood Mills Limited, Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan, and Local 201, United Packing- 
house Workers of America, and that there was 
no indication of a successful completion of an 
agreement. 

On October 11, Mr. H. S. Johnstone, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Winnipeg, was appointed 
Conciliation Officer to confer with the parties 
and attempt to effect an agreement. 

Saguenay Quebec Telephone Company Lim- 
ited, Chicoutimi, Que—On October 12, the 
Minister of Labour was advised by the Quebec 
Wartime Labour Relations Board that nego- 
tiations had been proceeding for thirty days 
between the Saguenay Quebec Telephone Com- 
pany, Chicoutimi, Quebec and the National 
Catholic Syndicate of Telephone Employees of 
Saguenay, and that there was no indication of 
a successful completion of an agreement. 

On October 20, Mr. L. Pepin, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Montreal, was appointed 
Conciliation Officer to confer with the parties 
and attempt to effect an agreement. 

Fairchild Atrcraft Limited, (Restaurant 
Division) Longueuil, Quebec—On October 12, 
the Minister of Labour was advised by the 
Quebec Wartime Labour Relations Board that 
negotiations had been continuing for thirty 
days between the Fairchild Aircraft Limited 
(restaurant division), Longueuil, Quebec, and 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees Union, 
Local 382, and that there was no indication 
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of a successful completion of an agreement. On 
October 20, Mr. Raoul Trepanier, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Montreal, was appointed 
Conciliation Officer to confer with the parties 
and attempt to effect an agreement. 


Upper Canada Mines Limited, Dobte, On- 
taro —On October 13, the Minister of Labour 
was advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between the Upper Canada 
Mines Limited, Dobie, Ontario, and Local 240, 
Kirkland Lake Mine, Mill and Smelterworkers’ 
Union, and that there was no indication of a 
successful completion of an agreement. 

On October 18, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, was 
appointed Conciliation Officer to confer with 
the parties and attempt to effect an agreement. 

Ingersoll Machine and Tool Company, Lim- 
ited, Ingersoll, Ontario—On October 13, the 
Minister of Labour was advised by the On- 
 tario Labour Relations Board that negotiations 
had been continuing for thirty days between 
Ingersoll Machine and Tool Company Limited, 
Ingersoll, Ontario, and Local 2918, Umited 
Steelworkers of America and that there was 
no indication of a successful completion of an 
agreement. 

On; October 18, Mr. James Hutcheon, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Toronto was appointed 
Conciliation Officer to confer with the parties 
and attempt to effect an agreement. 


Joseph Stokes Rubber Company Limited, 
Welland, Ontario —On October 13, the Mimister 
of Labour was advised by the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board that negotiations had been 
continuing for thirty days between the Joseph 
Stokes Rubber Company, Limited, Welland, 
Ontario and Local 253, United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers of America. 

On October 18, Mr. Harold Perkins, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed 
Conciliation Officer, to confer with the parties 
and attempt to effect an agreement. 

The National Grain Company Limited, 
Reliance Grain Company Limited, Northland 
Terminals Limited, Superior Elevator Limited: 
Port Arthur and Fort William, Ontario, and 
Winnipeg, Manitoba.—On October 19, the Min- 
ister of Labour was advised by the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board (National) that nego- 
tiations had been continuing for thirty days 
between these companies and Local 650, Bro- 
therhood of Railway Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, and that there 
was no indication of a successful completion 
of an agreement. 

On October 28, Mr. H. §. Johnstone, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Winnipeg, was 
appointed Conciliation Officer to confer with 
the parties and attempt an agreement. 
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Ontario Steel Products Limited, Chatham, 
Ontario—On October 23, the Minister of 
Labour was advised by the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board that negotiations had been 
continuing for thirty days between the Ontario 
Steel Products Limited, Chatham, Ontario, 
and the International. Union United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, U.A.W.—C.1.0., and that 
there was no indication of a successful com- 
pletion of an agreement. 

On October 24, Mr. James Hutcheon, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Toronto, was requested 
to confer with the parties and attempt ito 
effect an agreement. 


C. Richardson & Co., St. Mary’s, Ontario — 
On October 23, the Minister of Labour was 
advised by the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
that negotiations had been continuing for 
thirty days between C. Richardson, and Co., 
St. Mary’s, Ontario, and the Dairy Utensil 
Workers’ Union and that there was no indica- 
tion of the successful conclusion of an agree- 
ment. 

On October 24, Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed Con- 
ciliation Officer to confer with the parties and 
attempt to effect an agreement. 


Canadian Industries Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
—On October 23, the Minister of Labour was 
advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between Canadian Indus- 
tries Limited, Toronto, Ontario, and the Can- 
adian Industrial Workers’ Union, Local No. 1 
and that there was no indication of the 
successful completion of an agreement. 

On October 24, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed 
Conciliation Officer to confer with the parties 
and attempt to effect an agreement. 

Ontario Steel Products Company Limited, 
Oshawa, Ont.—On' October 27, the Minister of 
Labour was advised by the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board that negotiations had been 
continuing for thirty days between the Ontario 
Steel Products Company Limited, Oshawa and 
Local 222, International Union United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, and that there was no 
indication of the successful completion of an 
agreement. 

On October 31, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed 
Conciliation Officer to confer with the parties 
and attempt to effect an agreement. 

Canners Machinery Limited, Simcoe, Ont.— 
On October 27, the Minister of Labour was 
advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between Canners Machinery 
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Limited and the International Union United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, Local 257. 

On October 31, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed 
Conciliation Officer to confer with the parties 
and attempt to effect an agreement. 

Steel Company of Canada (Canada Works) 
Hamilton, Ontario, and Local 3250, Unted 
Steelworkers of America—On October 27, the 
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Minister of Labour was advised by the On- 
tario Labour Relations Board that negotiations 
had been continuing for thirty days between 
the Steel Company of Canada (Canada Works) 
and Local 3250, United Steelworkers of 
America. 

On October 31, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed Con- 
ciliation Officer to confer with the parties and 
attempt to effect an agreement. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Fittings, Limited, Oshawa, Ont., and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 1817 


On October 3, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion established to deal with a dispute between 
Fittings, Limited, Oshawa, Ont., and Local 
1817, United Steelworkers of America. A 
minority report was submitted by Mr. J. 8S. D. 
Tory. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Cecil A. Wright, Osgoode Hall, Law School, 
Toronte, Ont., appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Mr. J. 8. D. Tory and 
Mr. Bora Laskin, both of Toronto, appointed 
on behalf of the company and the employees 
respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report follows: 


Report of Board 


Re Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C’.. 1003, and re Dispute Between Fittings, 
Linuted, Oshawa, Ontario, and Employees, 
Members of Local 1817, United Steel- 
workers of America. 


To the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
pursuant to s. 13 of P.C. 1008, begs to repc t 
as follows: 

On August 3 and 14 sittings of the Board 
were held in Oshawa at which representatives 
of the Company and the Union made written 
and oral submissions. At these two meetings 
the Company was represented by A. G. Storey, 
President; W. G. Bowden, Director and Sales 
Manager; and J. C. Adams, K.C., Counsel. 
The Union was represented by W. J. Smith, 
Chairman of the Negotiating Committee of 
Local 1817 and M. J. Fenwick, International 
Representative of United Steel Workers of 
America. Subsequent meetings were held in 
Toronto on September 7 and September 20 at 
which Mr. Fenwick and Mr. Adams attended 
on behalf of the respective parties. 

At the first meeting in Oshawa, which was 
of a formal nature, the Union filed a written 
brief as supplementary to the oral argument 


which had been delivered to the same Board 
in connection with a dispute concerning Pedlar 
People Limited of Oshawa. Mr. Adams, for 
the Company, sought an adjournment for two 
months on the grounds.(1) that time was re- 
quired to prepare a reply to the Union’s sub- 
missions and (2) that the Company was a 
member of an eniployer’s institute which hoped 
to evolve by that time a policy to guide its 
membership on such union proposals as the 
union shop and check-off which were in issue 
in the present case. In view of the Union’s 
refusal to agree to such an adjournment and 
having regard to the provisions of section 
13(2)) which require an earlier report, the 
Board rejected the application for such an 
adjournment, but, with the consent of the 
Union, granted an adjournment until the 14th 
of August, to enable the Company to prepare 
a brief in reply. On August 14 the Company 
brief was filed and oral: argument heard on 
behalf of the parties. 

In the course of these hearings it appeared 
that the parties had not reached an agreement 
on any point and the Board, in effect, was 
being asked to negotiate a renewal agreement. 
In its brief the Union charged the Company 
with a failure to bargain in good faith and 
on its part the Company likewise charged the 
Union with making “no real attempt ... to 
bargain in good faith.” 

The fact that charges of this nature were 
made before this Board is sufficient in itself 
to indicate that relations between the Union 
and the Company are, to use a neutral expres- 
sion, not completely satisfactory. The Union, 
whether rightly or wrongly, feels that the 
Company’s attitude towards it has not been 
particularly co-operative, and the member em- 
ployees feel that they have been unable, dur- 
ing seven years of collective bargaining, to 
obtain any concessions from the Company save 
after prolonged negotiations, and that tne 
Company. has never been willing to meet the 
Union even half-way on various proposals. On 
the other hand, the Company’s brief itself 
discloses that “our relationship with the Union 
has been almost at the breaking point on 
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many occasions” during the last three years, 
and that the relationship between the Union 
and the Company is such as to lead the Com- 
pany to the conclusion that union shop status 
“ig even more remote than it was when we 
entered into contractual relationship with 
them.” This is probably due to the fact that 
in the course of lengthy negotiations, the em- 
ployee members of the Union have become 
exasperated at what they felt was unnecessary 
delay, and on more than one occasion have 
threatened to “walk out” unless some action 
was taken on matters being discussed. 

In light of this unsatisfactory relationship 
one can perhaps understand, even if one can- 
not sympathize with, the failure of the parties 
to present a concluded agreement on any point 
to this Board. The parties entered their first 
collective bargaining agreement on May 29, 
1937, so that the Union is now well into its 
eighth year as the collective bargaining agency 
for what, from the employer’s list of hourly 
paid and piece workers, being the eligible em- 
ployees, amounted to 469 persons as of June, 
1944. 

In the course of negotiating the renewal 
agreement for the present year, the Union put 
forward the request that the following two 
clauses be included in that agreement. 

It is agreed that all employees now mem- 
bers of Local 1817, United Steelworkers of 
America, shall, as a condition of employment, 
remain members in good standing for the dura- 
tion of this Agreement; that those at present 
employed who are. not already members shall 
join the Union within four weeks after the 
date of this Agreement; and that all employees 
hired during the life of this Agreement shall 
become members of the Union within one 
month of the date on which they were hired. 
Upon presentation of proper authorization 
from an employee, the Company agrees to 
deduct $1 each month from his earnings, as 
Union dues; such money to be remitted 
monthly to Local 1817, United Steelworkers 
of America. 


The Company having definitely refused this, 
the Union took advantage of the provisions of 
P.C. 1003 looking toward the establishment. of 
a Conciliation Board. Prior-to a meeting at 
which a conciliation officer was to confer with 
the parties, the Company’s counsel indicated 
that if the Union were looking towards a 
Board to deal with the union shop issue, the 
Company would only negotiate on the basis 
of an entirely new draft collective bargaining 
agreement, a copy of which was presented to 
the Union. The Union, which had been nego- 
tiating on the basis of their existing agreement, 
felt that this was a method adopted by the 
Company to discourage it from insisting on 
the union shop clause, since the Union was 
told that if it withdrew its request for the 
union shop, the Company would withdraw its 
draft and negotiate on the basis of the Union’s 
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draft contract. Whether negotiations should 
have gone further between the parties in order 
to reach an agreement on at least some terms 
is not for this Board to say, since under P.C. 
1003 a Conciliation Board is- only set up after 
negotiations in good faith have continued for 
thirty days and if a conciliation officer has 
reported as required in section 12. This Board 
feels, however, that P.C. 1003 does not contem- 
plate a Board drafting an entire agreement 
for the parties, since there must, if negotia- 
tions are properly carried on, be many points 
on which no serious difference of opinion can 
arise. 

In an endeavour to conciliate the present 
dispute, at the meeting of August 14, the 
Board suggested that the parties continue their 
negotiations and attempt to reach an agree- ~ 
ment so far as possible, the Board retaining 
the issue of the union shop clause and volun- 
tary check-off as items on which no agreement 
at that time was possible. This the parties 
agreed to do. As the Union felt that the 
Company draft was only brought forward to 
resist its demand for a union shop, and as the 
Company indicated that the attitude of the 
Union in refusing to negotiate on the new 
draft was an indication of the Union’s unfitness 
to ask for any form of union security, the 
Board felt that the result of further negotia- 
tions might be helpful in arriving at a solution 
of the matters in dispute. This was particularly 
so since the Company had indicated in the 
course of its strongly pressed request for an 
adjournment of two months, that, if granted, 
“it is quite possible that we might then be 
able to make a counter proposal to the Union 
which would be accepted by them.” 

As the Union had advanced as one of its 
reasons for leaving the entire matter of the 
new agreement to a Board the fact that it 
could not understand the necessity of the more 
elaborate and lengthy draft agreement sub- 
mitted by the Company, the Company sug- 
gested, and the Board agreed, that if one of its 
members, Mr. Laskin, the nominee of the 
employees, sat in at negotiations, it might be 
helpful. This was done, and at a subsequent 
meeting of the Board in Toronto on Septem- 
ber 7, it was apparent that considerable pro- 
gress had been made by: ithe parties, and that 
most of the provisions in the Company’s draft 
had been agreeable to the Union, when prop- 
erly explained to them, and that other matters 
towards the conclusion of an agreement were 
still in process of negotiation. In particular, 
there had been questions in issue between the 
employees and the Company concerning wage 
increases, and on August 10, Mr. Fenwick and 
Mr. Adams had agreed to a survey of wage 
rates in the district being made by a third 
party whose report, in the event that the 
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parties were not able to agree, would be 
accepted as a final arbitration. This was a 
particularly; hopeful indication of improvement 
in the relations between employees and Com- 
panyi which had, at various times in the last 
few years, been strained. As this survey’ was 
not completed on September 7, and as negotia- 
tions would still be carried on with the Com- 
pany im this matter; and as a report! of a 
Conciliation Board had been made in a dispute 
between the Ontario Malleable Iron Company 
Limited (carrying on business in. the same 
locality as the present company) and its em- 
ployees, members of the same Local involved 
in the present dispute; and it was felt that any 
action taken by the parties to that dispute pur- 
suant to the Report made therein might be 
helpful to the parties in the present dispute, 
the Board obtained consent to a further ad- 
journment to September 20, so that negotia- 
tions might be continued in the hope of 
reaching a settlement. 

On September 20 the parties indicated that 
there was no hope of reaching an agreement on 
the union shop and check-off clauses and the 
Company repeated its opposition to any form 
of union shop even if recommended by a 
Board of Conciliation. The parties therefore 
requested that this Board should make an 
Interim Report dealing with that issue alone, 
leaving any other subsidiary matters on which 
they had not yet agreed to be worked out by 
further negotiations between the parties with 
the right to reconvene the Board in the event 
of any of those.other issues failing to be 
agreed upon between the parties themselves. 

This Report, therefore, is confined to the 
Union’s request for the clauses set forth 
earlier, dealing with union shop and check- 
off, the parties having agreed to continue 
negotiating on the balance of the Agreement, 
and to notify this Board if they are unable to 


_agree on any other clauses now under consid- 


eration. 

If nothing further is accomplished by this 
Board, its efforts at conciliation will not have 
been wholly without effect, since we believe 
that the renewal of negotiations, in the main 
successful, is not only in the proper spirit of 
collective bargaining, but should materially 
assist in developing co-operation between the 
parties and dispelling, in part at least, the 
feeling of mutual distrust with which both 
parties came before this Board. 

The Company is a manufacturer of malleable 
and grey. iron castings carrying on business in 
Oshawa, Ontario. As. mentioned previously 
the Union has been the bargaining agency for 
all hourly paid and piece workers, excepting 
foremen and clerical employees since May 
29, 1937 when the first collective agreement 
of the Company was signed. There is no 
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doubt that the Union has commanded a large 
majority of the employees since the inception 
of its collective bargaining relations with the 
Company and of the 469 eligible employees on 
the Company’s June 1944 pay roll the Union 
claims that 384, or some 81-9 per cent were 
members in good standing of the Union. There 
has been some slight decrease in membership 
as of September 15 when the members in 
good standing were, according to the Union, 
369. The Union’s explanation of thig is that 
some members left the employ of the Com- 
pany or entered the army. Of the 85 non- 
union members as of last June, about 25 were, 
according to the Union, French Canadians’ 
brought in unden direction of the Selective 
service authorities. 

On these facts it is apparent that the Union 
has established itself thoroughly in this plant 
and has every prospect of normal continuance. 
The Union’s arguments in favour of the union 
shop clause were the same as those which were 
set out in a report of a Conciliation Board in 
the case of Ontario Malleable Iron Company 
Limited on August 23 of this year, That 
Report is of particular importance in con- 
nection with the present dispute for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

(1) The Companies are in the same general 

business. 

(2) Local 1817 of the United Steelworkers of 
America is the collective bargaining 
agency in each plant. 

(3) Collective bargaining relations wifh this 
Local have continued for the same length 
of time in both plants. 


While this Board is strongly of opinion that 
every dispute before a Conciliation Board 
should be settled on its own particular facts, 
it is apparent that in an industrial centre as 
small as Oshawa, given the same type of 
industry, the same Union, and the same length 
of bargaining experience, the facts which would 
warrant this Board in making a different 
recommendation from that in the other like 
industry, should be cogent and capable of 
clear statement and analysis. The majority of 
this Board—who were also the majority of the 
Board, differently constituted, in the Ontario 
Malleable dispute—do not feel that they could 
set forth any reasons which would justify 
a different recommendation in this case than 
they made previously in the Report concern- 
mg the Ontario Malleable Iron Company 
Limited. 

It is true that on the facts as disclosed in 
the Report concerning the Ontario Malleable 
Iron Company there was a 100 per cent 
union membership: which had existed prior 
to the introduction of employees under Selec- 
tive Service regulations. In the present case 
the Union has never claimed 100 per cent 
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membership. Indeed, the facts as disclosed 
before this Board show that in 1943 friction 
caused by the presence of nine non-union 
employees in the moulding department of Fit- 
tings Limited was such as to cause concern to 
both the Company and the Union as to the 
possibility of a continuance of peaceful indus- 
trial relations unless non-union members joined 
the Union. The Company apparently realized 
the seriousness of this situation as well as the 
Union, because at that time they posted a 
notice suggesting that “in the interests of har- 
mony” the Company “urges all employees who 
are not in the Union to join so that dissatis- 
faction over the matter can be eliminated.” It 
appears that this notice was posted by the 
Company at the instigation of the Union’s 
representative, after a strike of one and a 
half days, ostensibly based on a dispute over 
piece work rates, as a means of getting the 
employees back to work. 

The Company states that there have been 
constant threats to enforce the request for a 
union shop, and it objects to threatening atti- 
tudes to obtain what it feels should, and 
could only be the result of “affection” on the 
part of the Company for the Union. This 
Board, however, cannot blind itself to the fact 
that in normal times an issue over union 
shop might well have developed into some- 
thing much more serious than a one and a 
half days’ strike. There is no evidence that 
any: strike was fostered or approved by the 
Union, and indeed the Union representative 
did everything to get the men back to work. 
As far as the Board is concerned the incident 
in question is merely important as showing 
the strong feeling of the employees with 
regard to ‘an overwhelming majority carrying 
the burden and expense of union bargaining 
activities without participation of the other 
employees of the plant. 

The question remains whether the difference 
between 82 per cent and 100 per cent—dis- 
counting employees introduced by Selective 
Service—is in itself sufficient to distinguish the 
situation in the Malleable Iron Company dis- 
pute from the present. If the question were 
one of granting a union shop in the sense of 
compelling existing non-union employees to 
join the Union as a condition of continued 
employment, this difference might be import- 
ant. This Board refuses to recommend under 
existing war conditions that present employees 
who obtained employment at a time when 
union shop conditions did not apply should be 
forced either to abandon their employment 
or join the Union. Whatever merit there may 
be in the view that a majority in normal times 
should have freedom to bargain for such a 
provision among its working conditions, this 
Board is of opinion that in time of war, as 4 
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general rule which may, of course, admit of 
exceptions, labour should not expect an 
employer to agree to provisions that might 
seriously dislocate, even temporarily, maximum 
production. In ‘the public interest, to say 
nothing of the possibility of prejudicing 
through adverse public opinion whatever merits 
there may be in the strict union shop by 
pressing such claims at the present time, we 
believe that labour would be well advised to 
leave the development of this next step—if it 
is to develop at all—until after the war. But 
if labour is willing to do this it should have a 
right to expect that its position to assert those 
claims which it might otherwise have done 
during war will not be prejudiced by a change 
of conditions after the war. Further, it is 
surely good policy to eliminate so far as pos- 
sible for the future those causes of friction 
which have irritated in the past and which 
the generally observed policy against strikes 
has prevented from leading to more serious 
dislocation of business. Such, among other 
things, were the underlying principles behind 
the recommendations of the majority in the 
Ontario Malleable Iron dispute for mainten- 
ance of membership and membership in the 
Union as a condition of employment of 
future employees so far as compatible with 
Selective Service regulations. 

The question of maintenance of membership 
of existing employees does not seem to be at 
all affected by the difference between 82*per 
cent and 100 per cent union membership and 
the majority of this Board repeat what they 
said in the Ontario Malleable Board, that they 
can see no reason why existing members of a 
bargaining agency should not be compelled 
to continue to support the agency of their 
choice in order to insure not only the proper 
functioning of collective bargaining relations, 
but to insure and emphasize as well the indi- 
vidual responsibility of employees in electing 
a bargaining agency. So far as making mem- 
bership of the Union a condition of future 
employment, the fact that friction exists in the 
plant to the degree evidenced by the incident 
of 1943, should in itself indicate that other 
things being equal it is desirable to obviate this 
friction which is bound to exist between an 
overwhelming majority and a small minority 
of non-union members. It was the unani-. 
mous opinion of all three Board members in 
this dispute that in the matter of numbers 
alone, there was nothing to justify different 
recommendations in this dispute to those made 
in the Ontario Malleable Iron Company. 

A much more serious question, giving rise to 
a difference of opinion in this Board, concerns 
the nature of the relations which have existed 
between the parties in the past and its effect 
on the recommendations this Board should 
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make. This Board is unanimously of opinion 
that a collective bargaining agency should not 
lightly demand provisions for union security. 
Generally speaking, unless the union has had 
some considerable experience in the plant, and 
unless the particular union has demonstrated 


its ability to attract an overwhelming majority . 


of members in that plant, this Board does 
not feel it should request the co-operation of 
an employer in maintaining its strength and 
membership. Likewise, if a union’s actions 
can be considered as irresponsible this Board 
would have no hesitation in refusing to recom- 
mend any cooperation by the employer to 
maintain its strength. On the other hand, a 
majority of this Board feel that a trade union 
which has been a collective bargaining agency 
for a majority of employees over a period 
of seven to eight years cannot possibly be 
treated indifferently by an employer without 
prejudicing successful collective bargaining. 
During that period the collective bargaining 
agency has had a sufficient length of time in 
which to demonstrate its suitability and 
qualifications. Underlying the report of the 
Board in the Ontario Malleable dispute was 
the idea that during the seven to eight year 
period there, this same Union had “deserved 
and enjoyed the confidence of employees and 
employer alike”. While in that dispute it was 
evident that relations between the parties were 
good, and the employer had confidence in his 
bargaining agency, it is unfortunately the fact 
that in the present case, involving the same 
Union, the present employer through his 
counsel has stated that the Union has not the 
confidence of the employer. As put in the 
Company’s brief “they (the bargaining agency) 


cannot establish themselves in our affections’ 


in any other way than by convincing us by 
their conduct that they are a necessary and 
desirable part of our industrial enterprise. 
They have not done so to date.” If collective 
bargaining itself had depended on a trade 
union gaining the “affection” of employers, 
collective bargaining would not have attained 
its present recognized status, and it is un- 
fortunate that in the present case a company 
should state that it feels that a bargaining 
agency with which it has been negotiating for 
some seven to eight years, and which during 
that time has enjoyed the full confidence and 
support of a majority of its employees, is 
neither a “necessary” nor “desirable” part of 
its industriak enterprise. This could be inter- 
preted as the Union employees have done, as 
meaning that the Company would be pleased 
to have an unnecessary and undesirable part 
of their business removed. That is one reason 
why a claim for union security is made in this 
case. 

We do not believe that the Company really 
means to take this extreme position. It has 
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demonstrated by its past collective bargaining 
with this Union, even before such collective 
bargaining was made mandatory, that it 
recognized the claim of the employees to a 
choice of bargaining representative. It does 
say that it has not confidence in the present 
Union, and this Board has no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of that statement. To refuse 
progress in collective bargaining relationships, 
however, merely because an employer states 
he has no confidence in the Union would be, 
in effect, to lend countenance to the belief 
that employers embrace only agencies which 
they can control or which, for any other 
reason, agree entirely with their views of 
industrial relations. So far as a Board of 
Conciliation is concerned, and in the absence 
of any policy laid down to govern recom- 
mendations of a Board on matters of this 
kind, this Board can only recommend what it 
feels in the circumstances would be reasonable. 
Of prime importance in determining the rea- 
sonableness of a request for some form of 
union security is, as expressed in the report 
of the Malleable Company dispute, the con- 
fidence which an employer has in the Union. 
As confidence existed in that case it was un- 
cessary to go further, but it would seem self- 
evident that in any determination of reason- 
ableness the Board must be concerned with 
the question whether a union should reason- 
ably be entitled to the confidence of an 
employer. This must be so, otherwise the 
whole purpose of collective bargaining could 
be frustrated by an employer taking a position 
of lack of confidence on nothing more sub- 
stantial than unreasoning prejudice to collect- 
ive bargaining generally and a specific union 
in particular. 

The present dispute is particularly in point 
on this issue, since the majority of this Board 
have found in the Ontario Malleable Report 
that this Union had obtained the confidence 
of its employer. The issue in the present case 
would therefore seem to be not one of the 
confidence of the employer in the Union, 
because at the outset of the proceedings 
before this Board and throughout, it has been 
made apparent that the employer had none, 
but rather whether that lack of confidence 
was justified by any facts produced before this 
Board. 

The Company was asked to specify any 
particulars which indicated a lack of respon- 
sibility on the part of this Union. Two or 
three instances were put forward by the Com- 
pany as showing why, in their opinion, the | 
Union did not merit confidence. One of these 
was the failure of the Union to consider the 
terms of the new form of collective agreement 
brought out in response to the Union’s de- 
mand for a union shop during the present 
negotiations. This incident has already been 
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referred to and the Company’s argument, 
shortly put, is that as this agreement was in 
its nature a reasonable one, the refusal of the 
Union to deal with it could only be treated as 
a sign of irresponsibility. It is sufficient to 
say that this argument has little weight with 
the Board, because if the Company were 
willing to bargain on the terms of the old 
agreement if the Union dropped the union 
shop clause, as the Company indicated, the 
introduction of the new draft was more or 
less bound to create suspicion of the Com- 
pany’s motive. The fact that when the 
agreement was adequately explained to the 
Union, negotiations proceeded satisfactorily 
on the basis of the new agreement, seems 
sufficient to deprive the incident of any 
weight, particularly when one bears in mind 
the background of dealings between the Union 
and the Company, which will be referred to 
below. 

Another incident put forward by the Com- 
pany was the fact that in January of the 
present year, with the existing collective 
agreement expiring in May, the Union asked 
for an increase in wages which the Company 
felt should be postponed until the termination 
of the collective bargaining agreement. Not- 
withstanding this objection on the part of the 
Company the Union made application to the 
Regional War Labour Board which the Com- 
pany considered as a refusal to bargain. The 
Regional War Labour Board ruled against 
the application and an appeal to the National 
War Labour Board was lodged by the Union. 
As all this transpired at the time negotiations 
for the present agreement were pending, the 
Company suggests that this attitude on the 
part of the Union was ill-advised and is 
evidence, if not of irresponsibility, then at 
least of unsuitability to merit the further 
confidence of the Company. In addition, 
members of the moulding department went out 
on strike on August 2nd over the decision 
of the Regional Board and the Company feels 
that this could only be interpreted as a club 
to obtain the wage increases refused by the 
Regional Board. 

It is sufficient to say with regard to this 
strike which lasted for one and a half days 
only, that it was not carried out with the 
approval of the present Local and we are 
satisfied that the international representative 
was instrumental in persuading the men to go 
back to work and continue negotiations. 
While from one point of view the Union may 
be considered as ill-advised to have made an 
application to ‘the Regional War Labour 
Board and to have taken steps to prosecute 
an appeal, we do not see how this Board 
can consider that a Union which avails itself 
of legal procedure can be deemed irrespon- 
gible. With the policy of that procedure this 
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Board is in no way concerned. Similarly, the 
Board fails to appreciate why the Company 
should consider the Union’s setting in motion 
proceedings which eventually resulted in the 
present Conciliation Board can be considered 
as evidence of the Union’s unsuitability to be 
_given any further recognition by the Com- 
pany. It has become quite evident in the 
course of the prolonged conciliation attempts 
made by this Board that agreement on any 
form of union security was impossible. In 
that event it is not for the Company to 
object to a union availing itself of an invita- 
tion held out by Order in Council. Whether 
the parties: should have agreed on other 
issues has been dealt with before and this 
Board is not prepared to say that the blame 
for failure to reach agreement on preliminary 
points should lie anywhere than on both 
parties equally. 

Had there been any evidence of strikes 
which the Union had called or failed to 
handle in a responsible manner, this would 
have been particularly relevant to the issue 
of union irresponsibility. There was one strike 
in 1940 which was concerned with wage raises 
and which lasted from two to three weeks. 
This same strike involved the employees of 
the same Local at the Ontario Malleable 
Iron Company Limited. Before the Board 
dealing with the dispute in the latter Company 
no reference was made to that strike and the 
Company, indicated its full confidence in the 
Union. In the present case the Company did 
not rely on the 1940 strike as indicating any 
particular unsuitability of the Union. There 
was another strike in the present plant in 
July, 1943, which lasted for one and a half days 
and which the Union claimed arose from the 
refusal of the Company to observe piece work 
rates. The Company suggested that this strike 
was really concerned with a demand for a 
union shop. As we have previously indicated, 
whatever the true cause was, one of the 
effective means used by the international 
representative to get the employees to return 
to work was the request by the Company, 
publicly posted, suggesting that all employees 
join the Union. The fact that the employees 
were persuaded to return in as short time as 
they did does not seem to us to afford any 
evidence of lack of suitability, but on the con- 
trary is evidence, even on the Company’s inter- 
pretation of the strike, that the ,union shop 
demand was serious enough at that time to 
result in the short flare-up which took place. 
As mentioned before, members of the mould- 
ing department went out on strike over the 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for one and a half days just previous to the 
first sitting of this Board in Oshawa. Again 
the Union was in no way responsible and was 
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instrumental, in part at least, in procuring 
men to return to work. 

This record of itself does not warrant a find- 
ing of irresponsibility but when placed against 
the general background of collective bargain- 
ing in this plant does afford evidence of a 
state of unrest among the employees which, 
we believe, has perhaps been fostered by 
what the employees feel is a non-cooperative 
attitude on the part of the Company and 
which the Union Officials, in view of that 
attitude, seem to have handled fairly well 
and in accordance with the no-strike policy 
generally observed during the present war. 
It is idle for this Board to speculate, but one 
cannot help feeling that had it not been for 
the war the general lack of harmony in this 
plant might well have resulted in much more 
serious disturbance than has been the case. 

The Board feels that inasmuch as relations 
between this Union and another similar com- 
pany in the same community have been amic- 
able, and as the Company in the present case 
after invitation to do so has been able to 
produce only incidents of the nature outlined 
above, there is no reason why this Board should 
find that the present employers had reasonable 
grounds for failing to have that. confidence in 
the Union which eight years of bargaining 
experience should merit and which it has 
merited in a similar industry. This is in no 
way to place any blame on the part of the 
Company; nor did the present Union seek to 
do so. The Union in the present case made no 
specific charges against the Company or its 
management. Rather its feeling was that the 
Company. had adopted an attitude amounting 
almost to indifference with regard to the 
Union’s activity and a feeling that the Union 
had been able to obtain benefits for the em- 
ployees and concessions from the Company 
only after unnecessary and prolonged negotia- 
tions and after the Company had delayed as 
long as they felt able to do so. 

One specific instance which indicates the 
basis for the Union’s belief and shows the 
attitude. of the Company is furnished by the 
long drawn-out negotiations leading to a group 
‘ qnsurance plan. In April, 1943, the Union 
asked for a plan of group insurance. When 
the contract was signed two months later it 
contained no provision regarding group insur- 
ance. The Union was assured shortly there- 
after that the Company was still considering 
the matter. The same thing was said some six 
months later. As a result of this the Union 
circulated a petition asking for group insurance 
which was signed by: some 339 employees. The 
Union was again assured by Mr. A. G. Storey 
that the Company would go along with the 
plan. In January, 1944, while wage increases 
were being discussed the Company said there 
would be no group insurance plan put into 
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effect. Mr. Fenwick, who appeared before us, 
stated that at that time feeling in the Union 
was so high that he had to persuade the men 
not to strike over the insurance issue. Nego- 
tiations continued until May and a delega- 
tion of the employees again attended on Mr. 
Fenwick and indicated that they would walk 
out on May 15 unless the insurance plan was 
put into effect. Mr. Fenwick wrote the Com- 
pany advising them of the employees’ attitude 
and asking for a decision. On June 24 the 
group insurance plan was finally adopted. 
Such delay the Union cites as typical of the 
Company’s attitude on union requests, an atti- 
tude which has fostered a feeling amongst the 
employees that they have a grievance against 
the employer, particularly since fellow work- 
men in the Malleable plant are, apparently, 
not subjected to what they describe as the 
delaying tactics of the present Company. 

It is unfortunate that this Board should 
have to make comparisons or distinctions be- 
tween different employers. In view of the 
small community and the common purpose 
served by the one local this seems to be un- 
avoidable in the present case. Certainly the 
members of this Union do so in their everyday 
contacts. The Board wishes to make clear that 
there is not the slightest evidence of bad faith 
on the part of the present Company. It can 
only say that the management of the present 
Company has perhaps been slower to meet or 
recognize reasonable requests made by a bar- 
gaining agency in its plant than other em- 
ployers in the same district. It is inevitable 
that these differences in human nature should 
exist, but so far as this Board is concerned it 
can see no reason why, in making recommen- 
dations on the failure of the parties to agree 
it should consider the difference in temperament 
and outlook of an employer as the sole dis- 
tinguishing feature on which to make a differ- 
ent recommendation on conditions essentially 
similar in other respects. In the minority 
report of the Board in the Ontario Malleable 
case, it was stated that it is conceivable that 
in some cases “where a company: refuses to co- 
operate and where by that want of co-operation 
a lip service recognition of the Union renders 
real recognition nugatory, a modified form of 
union shop might be recommended in order to 
protect the union.” Without going so far as 
to say that ithe present Company, gave only 
lip service recognition to the Union, the present 
Board feels that there are no valid reasons 
why, granting substantially the same condi- 
tions in two similar industries, under the cir- 
cumstances under which they find themselves 
in this community, different recommendations 
should be made in the case of a less co-opera- 
tive employer than in the case of one who 
has expressed his confidence and willingness 
to co-operate to the full. 
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For these reasons the present Board cannot 
distinguish on any. substantial ground the 
present case from that before the Board in 
Ontario Malleable Iron Company Limited dis- 
pute, and therefore this Board considers it 
should: make the same recommendations as 
were made in that case. 

It may be urged that the present Report 
pays undue regard to the findings of another 
Board in a different dispute, and that the 
present dispute should be treated as though it 
stood alone and without reference to what 
might have been recommended in another 
business. We do not believe this is either 
possible or desirable under the facts of the 
present situation. But even if this dispute 
could be treated totally apart from what may 
have been recommended in the case of the 
Malleable Company, this Board is of opinion 
that the Union in the present case and under 
the circumstances as disclosed is entitled to 
assurances from the Company guaranteeing its 
future maintenance. In view of the 82 per 
cent union membership after eight years of 
collective bargaining, this Board feels that the 
Company should reasonably be expected to 
make a concrete and substantial effort to recog- 
nize the bargaining agency in their plant as an 
integral part of its industrial organization. 
Voluntary check-off, as suggested by a unani- 
mous Board in the Pedlar People Limited 
dispute! and in the Ontario Malleable Iron 
dispute, is a gesture of co-operation which can- 
not harm a company and which should assist 
in promoting good relations. Thus it was 
unanimously recommended in the Pedlar dis- 
pute where the Union’s bargaining experience 
had been confined to a period of less than a 
year. It seems that something much more 
than that is required to alleviate the feeling of 
mere toleration which reflects the Union’s 
view of the employer’s position in the present 
case after eight years of bargaining. Certainly 
under these circumstances the maintenance of 
existing membership should be recommended 
for the period of the next agreement if only 
as an experiment looking to improvement in 
relations which both the Company and Union 
admit have not been of the happiest. We believe, 
however, that in addition to the reasons given 
in the decision of the Board in the Ontario 
Malleable dispute, such a provision should be 
recommended on the facts of the present case, 
in order to assure a union that the position 
which it has earned in times of full employ- 
ment, (which position, save for the war mighit 
have resulted in a Union forcing the issue of 
union shop) should not be impaired in the 
unsettled conditions which may occur on the 
termination of hostilities. 





1L.G., Oct., 1944, p. 1231. 
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We do not believe that existing non-union 
employees should, at this time, be compelled 
to join the Union as a condition of continued 
employment, but once admit that a union is 
entitled to maintenance of membership we can 
see no valid reason why a union with as 
strong support as 82 per cent should not ask 
the employer, subject to Selective Service 
regulations, to cooperate and reduce for the 
future friction due to the presence of persons 
who are willing to accept the benefit of collect- 
ive bargaining without assuming the burden. 
If it were possible to compel future em- 
ployees to contribute something in the nature 
of a “service charge” for such benefits with- 
out being compelled to become a member of 
the Union itself, we think that much objec- 
tion that has been raised to the union shop 
compelling persons to surrender their individual 
beliefs would be obviated, but only at the 
expense of another doctrine of “no taxation 
without representation”. In a practical world, 
if a choice has to be made between what are, 
after all, theoretical conceptions, we should 
compel the extreme individualist for whose 
freedom so much concern has been shown at 
the expense of the majority’s freedom, to con- 
tribute his share and voice his individualism 
to his fellow workers through the union of 
their choice, even as the individualist in the 
wider political sphere must operate from 
within a system with which he may find himself 
in complete disagreement. Therefore, on 
erounds quite independent of consistency with 
recommendations made on what are, for all 
material purposes the same, we recommend 
that the collective bargaining agreement 
between the parties for the next year include 
a clause which provides for: 

(a) existing employees who, are members of 

the Union remaining in good standing for 


the duration of the agreement as a con- 
dition of employment; 


(6) all future employees hired during the 
life of the agreement shall become mem- 
bers of the Union within one month from 
the date of hiring and shall remain mem- 
bers in good standing as a condition of 
employment; 


(c) voluntary check-off of Union dues on 
receipt by the Company of proper author- 
ization from employees. 


The Board recommends against the necessity 
of existing employees who are not members of 
the Union joining the Union as a condition of 
employment. This may be included as a 
proviso to (a) or omitted altogether as the 
parties see fit. 


One point raised in argument should per- 
haps be mentioned. The Company drew our 
attention to the fact that under s. 19 (1) of 
P.C. 1003 an employer is forbidden to “con- 
tribute financial or other support” to a trade 
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union or employees’ organization and sug- 
gested that this forbade a company agreeing 
to a voluntary check-off as a separate item 
since this would be a contribution of “other 
support” to a trade union. The Company 
took the position that if a voluntary check-off 
were given along with either maintenance of 
membership or union shop it. became part of 
the “coercion” referred to in s. 20 and was 
saved by the proviso to s. 20 (1) exempting 
provisions in a collective agreement. The 
section in question is far from clear and in the 
absence of a saving provision regarding a col- 
lective bargaining agreement such as is found 
in s. 20 (1) the Board appreciates that on a 
strict construction “other support” might con- 
ceivably be constructed as covering the expense 
of a company incurred in making the check-off 
if the latter could be considered as a direct 
benefit from company to union. This Board 
has said on another occasion, however, (Pedlar 
People Ltd. Report) that voluntary check-off 
authorizations “stand in no very different 
position than ordinary assignment of debts in 
private commercial relations.” The mere fact 
that a trade union receives the benefit of an 
assignment of wages made by an individual 
employee is not, in our opinion, sufficient to 
bring into operation the prohibition in s. 
19 (1). The latter would seem to contemplate 
a direct benefit conferred on an employers’ 
own initiative rather than the incidental 
benefit which results from obliging an em- 
ployee. Even if voluntary check-off were 
recommended alone, the Board is, therefore, 
of opinion that there is nothing in P.C. 1003 
to prevent the Company agreeing to such a 
provision in a collective agreement, since each 
individual employee can still determine for 
himself whether he wishes the company to 
oblige him concerning the matter. Had the 
Board been of opinion that a voluntary check- 
off provision was contrary to s. 19 (1) it might 
have been necessary to examine more closely 
the Company’s argument that when such check- 
off was included along with maintenance of 
membership or union shop it became a form 
of “coercion” under s. 20 (1) and was pro- 
tected by the saving proviso of that clause. 
Under the circumstances, this is unnecessary. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Toronto this twenty-seventh day 
of September 1944. 
(Sgd.) Ceci, A. Wricut, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Bora Laskin, 
Member. 
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Minority Report 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1008 and re Fittings, Limited, Oshawa, 
Ontario, and Employees, Members of Local 
1817, United Steelworkers of America. 


To the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


As I find myself unable to concur in all the 
findings and recommendations of the majority 
of this Board, I am submitting therewith a 
separate report. 

I have had the advantage of reading the 
majority report, which sets out in considerable 
detail their understanding of many of the facts 
essential to a consideration of the dispute 
between the parties on the “union shop” and 
“check-off” issues which, by consent, are the 
only issues being dealt with by the Board at 
this time, the parties being still in the course 
of negotiating all other matters in dispute. 
Throughout the proceedings the Company 
representatives endeavoured to avoid recrim- 
ination and the raking up of past differences. 
The Board did not think it necessary or 
advisable to hear the evidence of individual 
witnesses as to various statements which were 
made by both parties and I do not propose to 
harrow that ground nor to argue over details. 
In my opinion that would serve no purpose 
other than to keep old issues alive and add 
fuel to the fire. 

The difference of opinion between the 
majority of the Board and myself relates, not 
so much to the facts themselves, but to the 
inferences to be drawn from those facts and 
the recommendations which should properly 
be made in all the circumstances, having 
regard to the history and state of the relations 
between the parties. In short, I feel that my 
conclusions and recommendations are sup- 
ported by the statement of facts outlined in 
the majority report without haggling over 
details. 

All members of the Board are unanimous in 
finding that the relations between the Union 
and the Company are not, and have not been, 
completely satisfactory and that the Com- 
pany, acting sincerely and in good faith, has 
not confidence in the Union. This lack of con- 
fidence and a feeling of mistrust has, unfor- 
tunately, been mutual. The majority of the 
Board feel, however, that such lack of con- 
fidence on the part of the Company was not 
justified by any facts produced before ‘the 
Board, and make the same recommendation 
as they made in the case of Ontario Malleable 
Iron Company Limited on August 23rd, 1944. 
I was not a member of the Onitario Malleable 
Board and happily am not in any way em- 
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barrassed by the report in that case, nor in 
any way bound by it. 

It seems to me important not to confuse 
the issue of collective bargaining with the 
‘ssue of the union shop. Under P.C. 1003 the 
obligation to bargain collectively is imposed 
by law upon employers and has nothing what- 
ever to do with the state of the employer’s 
mind or the degree of “affection” in which he 
holds the Union. Collective bargaining can 
and does exist and flourish without a demand 
for any form of “union security”. Omice a 
Union has been recognized as the collective 
bargaining agent of the employees In an 
appropriate bargaining unit, any collective 
agreement which may be arrived at by the 
employer and such agent is “binding. on 
every employee in the specified unit of em- 
ployees” by virtue of Section 8 (1) of the 
Regulations. 

So far as the content of the agreement is 
concerned, however, and in particular the 
question of union shop, this does depend upon 
the state of the relations between the parties. 
As has been repeatedly pointed out, there is 
no legal compulsion on an employer against 
his will to agree to a provision for union shop, 
miaintenanice of membership or any other form 
of so-called “union security”; nor has any 
Government policy been laid down with a 
view to encouraging, much less obliging, an 
employer to compel any employee to relin- 
quish his freedom of chioice as to whether or 
not he will join a Union. PC. 2685, which 
has not been revoked, purports to ensure 
freedom of action in this respect; and the 
most that P.C. 1003 cam be said to dio is to 
make legal any provision for union shiop or 
maintenance of membership if mutually agreed 
to by the parties to a collective bargain— 
something which would otherwise be illegal 
coercive action. 

Leaving out of account altogether the pro- 
visions of the National Selective Service 
Regulations and the legal rights of discharged 
members of the Armed Forces, I would have 
difficulty in any event in recommending that 
an unwilling or reluctant employer, who is 
acting in good faith and sincerely lacked 
confidence in the Union which represented 
his employees, should be asked or expected to 
agree to a provision for a union shop or 
maintenance of membership. Holding the 
view I do of the relations and conduct of 
the parties in this case, and all the circum- 
stances of the matter, it is unnecessary to 
discuss that position or to consider what my 
attitude would be if (as is not the case here) 
it could. clearly be demonstrated that an 
employer lacked such good faith or sincerity 
and refused to agree to a provision which was 
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common to the industrial practices of the 
industry and locality in which he carried on 
business. 

The fact that the Union im this case is the 
same Union as in the Ontario Malleable case 
(although with a slightly different bargaining 
committee) and may, in the opinion of the 
majority of the Board in that case, have 
gained the confidence of another employer in 
the same community, has no necessary bearing 
on whether this employer should have good 
relations with or confidence in it. The suc- 
cessful conduct of industrial relations, like the 
conduct of all other ‘human relations, must 
take into consideration differences in human 
nature, as well as differences in temperament, 
outlook and background of the parties. 

As a result, it may very well be that differ- 
ent employers will take different attitudes to 
various aspects of industrial relations and 
practices, and that one may take more time 
than another to “think things over” before 
hurrying into important decisions. Similarly, 
the distribution or lack of concentration of 
authority: in one plant may result in action 
taking different forms than in another. How- 
ever, when appraising this Company’s method 
of conducting industrial relations with its 
employees it must not be forgotten that it 
voluntarily. recognized the Union years ago 
as the exclusive bargaining agent for its 
employees and, as a result, can hardly be 
described as “old fashioned” or “indifferent” 
to the Union. 

If reasonableness is to be the test of what 
should govern the relations of the parties, it 
seems to me that the Union has been unrea- 
sonable im expecting this employer to conduct 
industrial relations with his employees in 
exactly: the same manner as a competitor with 
whom the Union has similan relations. To 
assume, as the Union apparently does, that it 
is entitled to exactly the same treatment 
from all other employers as it receives in 
quarters where it is most favoured, is entirely 
unwarranted. To expect an employer, whom 
the Union claims is by nature slow in making 
concessions demanded by his employees, to 
march at the head of the collective bargaining 
rocession by granting a union shop or main- 
enance of membership in a community and in 
an industry where such provisions are in 
no way general, if they, exist at all, is In my 
opinion far from reasonable. In any event, it 
does not yet. appear that the Ontario Malleable 
Company has accepted, or intends to accept 
and act upon, the recommendation of the 
majority of the Board in that case. 

The Majority of the Board in the Ontario 
Malleable case and the unanimous Board in 
the Pedlar People case declared that a high 
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degree of confidence in the Union should exist 
on the part of the employer before he could 
reasonably be asked to agree to Union mem- 
bership as a condition of employment. Such 
a condition admittedly does not exist here. It 
is significant, however, that this Board is 
unanimous in finding that the relations of the 
parties have noticeably improved since the 
establishment of this Board and that mutual 
feeling of distrust is being eradicated. As 
mentioned in the majority report, the parties 
are still negotiating, with every hope of suc- 
cess, on other points which have been in dis- 
pute. Surely it is not unreasonable to recom- 
mend that the Union should welcome this 
improvement in relations and not at this time 
seek to force union security provisions upon 
an unwilling employer; but rather that it 
should build on these new foundations and 
demonstrate to the employer, by a change in 
its approach, that it deserves his confidence 
and support. 

While it may be that the management has 
not always been as quick as the Union would 
hike in making decisions on Union demands, I 
think that the Union’s method of conducting 
its whole programme has had the inevitable 
effect of putting management on the defensive. 
Regularly confronting an employer with con- 
cessions which are said to have been readily 
obtained from his competitors may be effective 
in some cases as a method of collective bar- 
gaining, but it cannot be said in the case 
of this employer to have been conducive to 
more harmonious relations, or the establish- 
ing of confidence. I gained the distinct impres- 
sion during the proceedings that the manage- 
ment, mghtly or wrongly, felt that it was being 
continually threatened and “badgered” by the 
Union. And I think the facts recited in the 
majority report support this view. 

I am of opinion, therefore, that apart alto- 
gether from the merits or demerits of union 
shop or maintenance of membership provisions, 
either in principle or in practice, the employer 
cannot in the present circumstances reason- 
ably be asked to agree to the acceptance or 
maintenance of union membership as a condi- 
tion of employment either in the case of 
present employees (whether or not members of 
the Union) or in the case of future employees. 

So far as concerns present. employees who 
are members of the Union, it seems to me that 
requiring them to maintain their membership 
for the period of the agreement (as the major- 
ity have done) will merely aggravate the 
feeling which is said to exist between present 
union and non-union employees. If it is 
true, as the Union alleges, that the real 
problem in the plant arises from the failure 
of present employees to join the Union and 
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carry their share of the expense of collective 
bargaining, surely it cannot help, but only 
aggravate, the situation to make it impos- 
sible for those who now voluntarily support 
the Union to change their mind at any future 
date, while leaving the same non-union 
employees free to remain outside the Union. 
In addition, there was no evidence before the 
Board of any defection in Union membership 
so that, in my opinion, the recommendation 
of the majority in favour of maintenance of 
membership solves no real problem, 

So far as concerns present employees who 
are not members of the Union, and whose 
presence in the plant is said to give rise to the 
real problem in the plant, even the majority 
do not suggest that they should be compelled 
to accept Union membership as a condition of 
continued employment; and so far as con- 
cerns future employees, I have already indi- 
cated my: view that, apart from all other con- 
siderations, this employer cannot reasonably 
be asked, in the circumstances, to agree to 
Union membership as a condition of their 
employment. 

As to a provision for voluntary revocable 
check-off of Union dues on receipt by the 
Company of proper authorization from the 
employees, I am in agreement with the major- 
ity in their recommendation, provided that 
the arrangement is made between each 
employee and the Company, for the conven- 
lence of the former, and is not operated in 
such a way as to be an instrument. of pressure 
for increasing Union membership. Any attempt 
by the Union to obtain the check-off in any 
form which could be used as a means of 
coercing unwilling employees to join the Union 
or to make it appear that their employment 
depended upon their acceptance of the check- 
off arrangement, would, in my opinion, be 
sufficient justification for the employer to 
refuse to make any such arrangement. 

I agree with the majority that in some cir- 
cumstances there may be great weight in the 
Company’s contention that where the check-off 
is claimed as a concession to the Union, and 
for its convenience and benefit, it may very 
well be contrary to Section 19 (1) of P.C. 
10038. As a private arrangement between 
employee and employer, for the convenience 
of the former, I think a provision for the 
check-off can be made unobjectionable not- 
withstanding that it mayi incidentally result in 
some benefit to the Union itself. It should, 
however, be pointed out that no evidence was 
presented in this case to establish any practical 
difficulty in contacting employees for collec- 
tion of dues and that the Union’s case in sup- 
port of its claim for such a provision was 
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based rather on the convenience of the Union 
and resulting benefits to it than on the conven- 
ience and benefits resulting to the individual 
employees. 


‘I think, however, that am arrangement for 
check-off in some form which would not be 
objectionable within the meaning of P.C. 1003 
should, in all the special circumstances of this 
case, be offered to the employees as a gesture 
of good-will and as evidence that the 
employer’s attitude is one of co-operation and 
not merely one of “toleration” or “indiffer- 
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ence” as suggested by the Union. 

I therefore recommend: 

(a) that the Company arrange for a voluntary 
revocable check-off of Union dues on 
receipt by it, direct from any employee, 
of proper authorization; and 

(b) that the Union drop its demand for a 
union shop clause as put forward before 
this Board. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto this 27th day of Septem- 

ber, 1944. 
(Sgd.) J. S. D. Tory. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Canadian Oil Companies, Limited, 
Petrolia, Ontario, and its Employees. 


On October 10 the report of the Board of 
Conciliation established to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Canadian Oil Companies 
Ltd., Petrolia, Ont., and the National Union of 
Petroleum Workers, Local No. 1, was received 
by the Minister of Labour. 


The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Mr. Charles: Weir of Sarnia, Ontario, nominated 
on behalf of the company, Mr. Herbert Orliffe, 
the nominee of the employees concerned, and 
His Honour Judge J. J. Coughlin, the Chair- 
man appointed on the nomination of the other 
two members. 

A minority report signed by Mr. Weir was 
also received. 


Following are the texts of the report and of 
the minority report: 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1008, and of a dispute 
between Canadian Oil Companies, Inmited, 
Petrolia, Ont., Employer, and National 
Union of Petroleum Workers Local No. 1 
(C.C.L.) Employees. 


To: The Honourable Humpurey MrrcHeELt, 
Minister of Labour: 


The Board of Conciliation appointed pur- 
suant to the above regulations hereby presents 
its report as follows:— 

The dispute in this matter revolved around 
the form of what is called a “maintenance of 
membership” clause. 


The Company. originally opposed the inser- 
tion of any such clause on the grounds it appre- 
hended such a clause might work hardship on 
old time employees. 

The Union originally demanded a clause 
preventing any defection of members during 
the duration of the contract on the grounds 


that having assumed obligations to the Com- 
pany under the contract its power to enforce 
obedience to its terms by its members would 
be impaired if they could withdraw from mem- 
bership at will. 

Both sides offered some concession from the 
original position but there still remained a gap 
to be bridged. 

We think that the respective dangers antici- 
pated by each side are much less than appre- 
hended. We have, however, arrived at a 
formula for a proposed amendment which in 
our opinion should be regarded as a satisfac- 
tory compromise substantially guarding against 
the apprehended dangers. 

We therefore recommend the inclusion in 
the agreement in substitution for paragraph 4 
thereof, the following :— 


4, “All employees who are members of the 
Union in good standing in accordance with the 
constitution and by-laws of the Union, and all 
employees who hereafter become members, 
shall, as a condition of employment, remain 
members of the Union in good standing for the 
duration of this agreement, subject to the fol- 
lowing provisos:— 


(a) Any employee who is now or shall here- 
after become a member of the Union 
may resign his membership by written 
notice signed by him and delivered or 
mailed to the president of the Union 
between the first and fifteenth days of 
November inclusive in any year. 


(b) If any Union employee shall be expelled 
from the Union for non-payment of dues 
for a period of three months the griev- 
ance chairman shall notify the plant 
superintendent in writing, whereupon 
the Company shall within ten days ter- 
minate such employee’s employment. 


(c) If any Union employee shall be expelled 
for any cause other than non-payment 
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of dues the grievance chairman shall give 
the like notice but the Company shall 
in such case not be obliged to terminate 
the employee’s employment until the 
sufficiency of the grounds of such expul- 
sion is established by an appeal to an 
impartial umpire. Such appeal may be 
taken by the grievance chairman at any 
time after ten days from the giving of 
the above notice to the plant superinten- 
dent and shall be governed in other 
respects by the provisions of Section 14.” 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Sarnia this 8rd day of October, 
1944, 
(Sgd.) J. J. Couauuin, 


Chairman 


(Sgd.) Herpert ORLIFFE, 
Member 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003, and of a dispute 
between Canadian Oil Companies, Limited, 
Petroha, Ont., Employer, and National 
Union of Petroleum Workers Local No. 1 
(C.CL.) Employees. 


To: The Honourable Humpurey MrrcHett, 
Minister of Labour: 


The undermentioned member of the Board 
of Conciliation appointed pursuant to the above 
regulations hereby presents his minority, re- 
port as follows:— 

From the outset of the hearing three facts 
were very clear. The relations between the 
Union and the Company were good. A. collec- 
tive bargaining agreement had been in exis- 
tence since May 1, 1943. All amendments 
affecting the employees ag individuals had been 
agreed to by the Company as requested by the 
Union. For the Board of Conciliation there 
was no matter affecting the individual em- 
ployee, such as wages or conditions of work. 
The sole point was more academic than prac- 
tical. The Union wanted the insertion in the 
agreement of a “maintenance of membership” 
clause by which an employee, once a union 
member, would forfeit his employment with 
the Company if he left the Union. The Com- 
‘pany’s attitude was that in addition to being 
free to join the Union of his choice, an em- 
ployee must be as free to resign at any time 
he so desired. 

Where the interest of individuals is affected 
the ordinary rules of compromise can effect a 
settlement, but here no individual is affected. 
Two principles are in conflict, one of which has 
to yield. As frankly stated by Mr. Robson, 
the union representative, the Union preferred 
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an agreement with no “maintenance of mem- 
bership” clause to one not to the Union’s 
liking. In deciding which principle shall 
govern, the long view must measure each by 
the yardstick of democracy. 

The Union’s argument for the insertion of 
such a clause was that it had been a responsible 
Union maintaining good relations with the 
Company, and that the protection of the 
Union by the Company was in the Company’s 
own interest—in the Company’s interest be- 
cause compulsorily held Union members can be 
disciplined by the Union, competing Unions 
can be kept from pirating the Union’s mem- 
bership and non-Union employees will not be 
able to agitate the bound union members, all 
of which would result in union tranquillity 
with resulting tranquillity of union-company 
relations. 

The Company’s argument was that in the 
democratic way of life an employee must be 
as free to resign from as to join a Union and 
that the matter was an internal Union problem, 

There is no doubt on the legality of any 
“maintenance of membership” clause. The 
provisions of P.C. 1003 aimed at preventing 
opposition to unions are well known, but P.C. 
1003 appears also intended to protect the em- 
ployee’s freedom of choice. Section 19, 2(b)— 
“No employer or employer’s organization and 
no person acting on behalf of same shall im- 
pose any condition in the contract of employ- 
ment seeking to restrain an employee from 
exercising his rights under these regulations.” 
These rights are defined in Section 4 (1)— 
“Every employee shall have the right to be a 
member of a trade union or employee’s organi- 
zation and to participate in the lawful activi- 
ties thereof.” If an employee has the right 
to be a member of any union, it follows that 
he has the right to resign from one and join 
another competing union. So fundamental 
that it does not require written statement in 
Canada is his right to resign and join nothing. 
Section 20 (1) may make it legal for the 
Union to ask for a “maintenance of member- 
ship” clause but it does not make it legal for 
the Company to make the retention of a par- 
ticular Union membership a condition of em- 
ployment. 

But whether or not legal, a “maintenance of 
membership” clause is the continuation of a 
principle which should cause concern to anyone 
interested in democracy. A workman frozen 
to his job, and frozen in the Union as a con- 
dition precedent to retention of the job. The 
final step for the respectable but individualistic 
employee dismissed for non-concurrence will 
be a conviction under the vagrancy: sections 
of the Criminal Code. To such a result can 
the forgetting of fundamental principles lead. 
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It was interesting to note the admission in 
the Union’s argument that English trade union- 
ism relies on education and not collective 
agreements. In that country trade unionism 
is the growth of years. Willingness to conform 
resulting from educated self interest is demo- 
cratic. The compulsion of the penalty of loss 
-of employment is fraught with danger at this 
early stage of Petrolia unionism. 

If this Union had a background of protec- 
tion of the individual employee obtained 
through reasonable negotiation with the Com- 
pany over a period of years, some deviation 
from the principle I have outlined might be 
considered. But it should be borne in mind 
that this Union is not the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, and, we are informed by the 
labour representative, not bound to follow the 
policy of the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
From its number, Local No. 1, it appears to be 
the first branch of this union in the oil industry. 
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It has been in existence only: about eighteen 
months. The collective agreement has just 


-been revised after its first year. Till the point 


now in issue arose the Company had acceded 
to every Union request. Neither by time nor 
stress has this Union proved it is a responsible 
union in the oil industry or justifies deviation 
from a fundamental principle. 

In the meantime no right is being infringed. 
Time-will enable the applicant Union to estab- 
lish its responsibility and gain confidence in 
the free choice of its members. 

I therefore recommend that no change be 
made as requested by the Union. The majority 
report violates a fundamental principle whose 
right to exist must sometime be again decided. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Sarnia this 4th day of October, 
A.D. 1944. 

(Sgd.) C. WEIR, 
Member 


| Report of Board in Dispute between C. Lloyd and Son, Ltd., Wingham, 
Ont., and the National Union of Woodworkers, Local No. 3 (€.C.L.) 


On. October 20, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation established to deal with a dis- 
pute between C. Lloyd & Son, Ltd., Wingham, 
Ontario, and the National Union of Wood- 
workers, Local No. 3 (C.C.L.). 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Alexander Brady of Toronto, Ontario, 
who was appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members, Messrs. 
Norman L. Mathews and Herbert Orliffe, both 
of Toronto, the nominees of the company 
and the employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report follows: 


Report of Board 


Re: Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
P.C. 1003, and re C. Lloyd and Son Lim- 
ited, Wingham, Ontario, and employees, 
members of Local No. 3, National Union 
of Woodworkers (C.C. of L.). 


To the Honourable Humphrey. Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by: you 
has investigated the above dispute and has 
effected conciliation between the parties. It 
begs now to submit its report. 

Four points were in dispute in the negotia- 
tion of an agreement between the Union and 
the Company. The first pertained to the 
scope or coverage of the proposed agreement, 
and here the principal point of disagreement 


pertained to the status of Mr. S. Bateson, who 
was claimed by the company to be a foreman 
and not included in the bargaining unit whereas 
the Union denied that Bateson was a foreman 
because his work was not of a truly supervisory 
nature. 

After discussion with the parties the Board 
was successful in getting them to agree on 
two points: (1) That Bateson should be 
regarded as a member of the bargaining unit 
until such time as the Company recognized 
him more formally as a foreman than 10 had 
done in the past; for example, by writing him 
a letter specifying his foreman status and 
recognizing his supervisory power. (2) Work- 
ers, in the future, when formally recognized as 
foreman with the supervisory authority of 
foremen, should not be included in the bar- 
gaining unit. 

The second matter in dispute concerned the 
length of the probation period before 
employees should be covered by Agreement. 
The Union asked for a period of thirty days 
and the Company in rejecting the Union 
request asked for a six months period. The 
parties, on the suggestion of the Board, finally 
agreed to accept the compromise of a four 
months probation period. 

The third cause of dispute centred on the 
request of the Union for a Union shop clause 
in the agreement that would require all 
employees within the scope of the agreement 
to become members of the Union as a condi- 
tion of their employment. This request was 
rejected by the Company. After much dis- 
cussion the Board persuaded the Union to 
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drop its request for a union shop in order to 
demonstrate its will to facilitate an agreement. 

The fourth cause of dispute pertained to the 
request of the Union for'a check-off and the 
refusal of this request by the Company. At 
the suggestion of the Board a compromise was 
agreed upon wherein both parties accepted a 
voluntary check-off. The Board recommends 
that the following clauses be inserted in the 
collective agreement: 


DerpucTION oF UNION Duss 


The Company will, during the life of this 
Agreement, if, and to the extent, authorized 
by each employee in the manner herein set out 
but not otherwise, deduct from the first. pay 
cheque due to each such employee in each 
calendar month while such authority is in effect 
the sum of $1.00 and remit the same prior to 
the 10th day of the month following the month 
in which the deduction is made to the Treas- 
urer of the Union. Any such authority to the 
Company shall be given in writing on the form 
set out in Schedule A hereto, shall be revoc- 
able at any time after six months from the 
date of such authority by notice to the Com- 
pany and shall be signed in duplicate and 


delivered by. the employee concerned to the 


Company’s time-keeper. The original shall 
be left with such time-keeper and the dupli- 
cate given to the Union Treasurer. Any such 
authority shall take effect within ten days 
following the date of its receipt by the Com- 
pany. Any such authority shall be irrevocable 
for a period of six months from its date unless 
within that time the employee quits the 
employ of the Company or ceases to be a 


‘member of the Union. 


The Company will, at the time of making 
each such payment to the Treasurer of the 
Union, name the employees from whose pay 
such payment has been deducted and those 
who have revoked their authorization to the 
Company since the last such payment was 
made. . 

The revocatior of any such authority shall 
be given in writing on the form set out in 
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Schedule B hereto, shall be signed in duplicate 
and shall be delivered by the employee con- 
cerned to the Company’s time-keeper. The 
original shall be left with such time-keeper and 
the duplicate given to the Union Treasurer. 
Any such authority shall take effect within ten 
days following the date of its receipt by the 
Company. 
ScHEDULE A 


Wingham; Ont.c seeker. eee: 
(Date) 

I hereby request and authorize C. Lloyd 
and Son Limited to deduct the sum of $..... 
for my Union dues from my first pay cheque 
each calendar month and to remit same to 
the Union Treasurer. 

This authority is given voluntarily and 
without coercion of any kind. 


©; STSLST SS OFS eee Sere, 6 elie os ee) eat atta 


Employee 


SCHEDULE B 
Wingham, Ont. 


(Date) 

I hereby revoke the authority previously 
given C. Lloyd and Son Limited to deduct 
my Union dues and to remit same to the 
Union Treasurer and request that no further 
deductions be made for Union dues from my 
pay cheques. 

This revocation is given voluntarily and 
without coercion of any kind. 


Ove ee, @ 0 Ss 's aw 8 es wp €'6 8 © Ue) 816 is) ste 


In conclusion the Board would like to 
express its appreciation that, although at the 
outset the two parties were strongly opposed 
on the points at issue, they both accepted 
with good will the suggestions of the Board 
in order to insure industrial peace. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto this eighteenth day of 
October, 1944. 

(Sgd.) ALEXANDER Brapy 


(Sgd.) Hersert ORLIFFE 
(Sgd.) Norman L. Maruews. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Lake Shore Mines, Ltd., Kirkland 
Lake, Ont., and Local 240, Kirkland Lake Mine and Mill Workers’ Union. 


On October 28 the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board! of 
Conciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between Lake Shore Mines, Ltd., Kirkland 
Lake, Ontario, and Local 240, Kirkland Lake 
Mine and Mill Workers’ Union. <A supple- 
mentary report was also submitted by Mr. 
Bora Laskin. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge John T. Mulcahy, of Pem- 
broke, Ont., who was appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the ,other two members, 
Professor C. G. Williams and Mr. Bora Laskin, 
both of Toronto, the nominees of the company 
and’ the employees respectively. 
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The text of the Board’s report and of the 
supplementary report follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003, and in the 
matter of Lake Shore Mines Limited, 
Kirkland Lake, Ontario (Employer), and 
Kirkland Lake Mine and Mill Workers’ 
Union, Local 240: (Employees). 


The Board of Conciliation, established in 
the above matter by Order of the Minister of 
Labour, bearing date 31st day of August, 1944, 
begs to report to the Honourable the Minister 
of Labour as follows: 

1. The Board consisting of Judge John T. 
Mulcahy, Pembroke, Mr. Bora Laskin, Toronto, 
and Mr. C. G. Williams, Toronto, has held 
sittings at Toronto on the 17th, 19th, 20th, 21st 
and 23rd days of October, 1944. 

2. Briefs outlining the positions of the 
respective parties, upon the poimts im dispute 
referred to this Board, were filed with the 
Board by the Employer and by the Employees, 
Union Local 240. This Board, at its sittings 
on 20th October, had the advantage of, able 
assistance in the oral presentation of the views 
of the respective parties by Messrs. A. G. 
Slaght, K.C., and Lynn Beman for the Em- 
ployer, and by Messrs. T. F. McGuire and 
Dougherty for the Employees. 

3. The Employees are a Chartered Union, 


Local 240 of the International Union of Mine, | 


Mill and Smelter Workers C.1.0., and local 
Union 240 was certified by the Supreme Court 
of Ontario as Bargaining Agency under the 
Ontario Collective Bargaining Act on 8th day 
of April, 1944. This certification was granted 
after a vote was taken of the employees of 
Lake Shore Mines Limited entitled to vote. 
This vote showed a majority in favour of 
Union Local 240. The figures regarding the 
vote, as given to this Board, are that out of 
471 eligible to vote, 453 persons cast votes, 
and of these 453 voters, 236 were in favour of 
Union Local 240, and 213 were against Local 
240 and in favour of Lake Shore Workmen’s 
Council. No evidence was given before us 
that the situation has altered amongst the 
employees of the Lake Shore Mines Limited! 
since the taking of this vote. 

4. Negotiations between the Employer and 
Union Local 240 were undertaken on 22nd 
April last, and were continued through the 
months of May and June and fore part of 
July—the result being the agreement, copy of 
which is attached as Exhibit “A” to the Em- 
ployees’ Brief filed before this Board, and 
which is dated 15th July, 1944. 

5. Out of a total of nineteen points which 
were in negotiation between the Employer 
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and Union Local 240, all were settled by this 
Agreement except the three following, namely: 
(1). Check-off; 
(2) Time and one-half over eight hours in 
any one day; 
(3) Time and one-half for the last one of 
the following four holidays, if an em- 
ployee works on that day:—New Year's 


Day, Dominion Day, Christmas Day, 
Labour Day. 


These three points in dispute are the matters 
referred by the Order of the Honourable the 
Minister of Labour to be dealt with by this 
Board under the terms of P.C. 1003. 

6. This Board appreciates that the War 
Labour Board has final jurisdiction upon the 
questions arising in the sub-clauses 2 and 3 of 
paragraph 5 hereof, but in view of the require- 
ments of Section 13 (2) of Order P.C. 1003, 
this Board has made a serious endeavour to 
bring the parties to an agreement upon the 
wage questions involved in the said two sub- 
clauses (2 and 3), and regrets to report that 
its effort at conciliation in that regard has 
been ineffectual. 

7. The request of the Union, Local 240, for 
a “check-off” is contained! in the reference to 
this Board in the words following: 

“The Company agrees on proper authoriza- 

- tion from the Union to deduct the amount of 
one dollar ($1.00) each month from the wages 
due such employee who so authorizes such 
deduction and remit all such monies deducted 
to the Secretary of the Union not later than 
the 10th day of each month. 

Each employee who authorizes such deduc- 
tion may cancel said authorization for deduc- 
tion upon fifteen (15) days’ written notice 
to the Union and Company of this desire.” 


8. After perusal of the Briefs filed by the 


Employer and by the Employees, and after - 


lengthy and careful consideration of the oral 
arguments addressed to us by those appearing 
for the respective parties, this Board agrees, 
unanimously, that we do not find present 
here, circumstances which warrant us in recom- 
mending the “check-off” requested. The ques- 
tion of the legality of the “check-off” in view 
of the prohibitions contained in Section 19 (1) 
of P.C. 1003 was squarely raised before us by 
Counsel for the Employer, but, inasmuch aa 
this Board has decided against the check-off 
on the merits, under the circumstances here 
existing, we make no ruling upon the point 
of legality. | 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Toronto, this 23rd day of October, 
1944, 
(Sgd.) Joan T. Motcany, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Bora LASKIN, 
. Member. 
(Sgd.) C. E. WILLIAMS, 
Member. 
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Supplementary Report 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003, and in the 
matter of Lake Shore Mines Limited, 
Kirkland Lake, Ontario, and Kirkland 
Lake Mine and Mill Workers’ Union, 
Local 240: 


I concur with my colleagues in their refusal 


to recommend that the Company agree to a. 


voluntary revocable check-off, but I wish to 
make explicit the considerations which lie 
back of my conclusion. There is no doubt 
that the Union’s certification on April 8th, 
1944, was unwelcome to the Company, for the 
history of the attempt of the Union to organize 
the Company’s employees admits of no other 
interpretation. There is equally no doubt 
that the Company, being faced with the 
necessity of bargaining with the Union, did 
not flout the law, but entered into negotiations 
which culminated in a collective agreement 
dated July 15th, 1944. Having in mind (and 
this is a matter of public record) the bitterness 
which had existed between the parties, the 
conclusion of the collective agreement rep- 
resents considerable progress towards the elim- 
ination of feelings of mutual distrust. 


It is evident to me, however, that the parties 
are still at arm’s length, for in their respective 
briefs, filed with the Board, and in their 
supplementary oral submissions, there was 
little that could be characterized as an ap- 
proach to reciprocal cordiality. The develop- 
ment of harmonious relations is~still before 
the parties, but so long as the Company 
remains unreconciled to the Union as the 
bargaining agency of the Company’s em- 
ployees, progress towards such relations will be 
halting. 

This lack of reconciliation runs almost as 
a theme throughout the Company’s brief, 
Thus, the brief states (page 3), “We have 
little reason to believe that the interests of 
the Union in this case coincide with the 
interests of the whole body of our employees”; 
again (page 4), “The Company finds that the 
check-off does make it difficult for employees 
to change their bargaining agency should they 
desire a change”; and again, (pages 5 to 6), 
“The Company cannot ignore its responsibility 
towards 212 of its employees now serving in 
His Majesty’s forces (who must be re-em- 
ployed) . . . (and) . Since . .. there is 
strong difference of opinion amongst our 
present employees as to the collective bargain- 
ing agency proper to represent them, and with 
such a large group of our employees unable, 
because of active service, to register their 
preference, the Company is especially adverse 
to taking any action that might in any way 
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provide or even be construed as preferential 
treatment for one union”. The foregoing ex- 
cerpts are typical; the brief in effect ignores 
that the applicant Union is the certified bar- 
gaining agency of all production employees, 
a factor which makes it entirely decorous for 
the Company to unbend in a few co-operative 
gestures. 

I would not be much moved by the Com- 
pany’s unwillingness to give a check-off or by 
the absence of any custom of check-off in 
the gold mining industry, were I convinced 
on the facts adduced before the Board that 
‘such a request was, in’ the circumstances of 
this case, reasonable or that its implementation 
would at this stage strengthen the collective 
bargaining relations between the parties. The 
evidence presented to the Board suggests to 
me, however, that the request for a check-off 
is premature. While I regard the check-off 
as an aid to union stability, which is important 
to good collective bargaining, I do not think 
that it should be made the means of initiating 
that stability, saving perhaps cases where it 
appears that an employer’s unfair labour prac- 
tices have prevented a union from establishing 
itself on a solid footing. To the facts bearing 
on the union-company relationship already 
recited, may be added the following observa- 
tions. No evidence was adduced by the Union 
as to its membership position, nor did it in- 
dicate in any way that the situation as at the 
time of its certification about six months 
ago, had undergone substantial change. There 
was no evidence before the Board of any 
interference by the Company in the Union’s 
organizing efforts or that the Company was 
promoting or encouraging the Workmen’s 
Council as against the Union. Nor did the 
Union represent that it had any ‘difficulty, 
physical or otherwise, in collecting dues. 

The Union is on the threshold of collective 
bargaining relations with the Company, its 
legal right to represent the Company’s em- 
ployees newly and narrowly won. Sympa- 
thetic reward for its hard struggle in the 
form of a recommendation for a check-off 
is not its present need but an opportunity to 
develop its program and to service em- 
ployees’ grievances under the terms of the 
agreement of July 15th, 1944. This the law 
assures it for one year, more or less. | 

My conclusion on the merits makes it 
unnecessary to deal with the Company’s argu- 
ments as to the illegality of a voluntary re- 
vocable check-off under Section 19 (1) of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations but 
I may perhaps reiterate the opinion on this 
issue expressed by another Board of Con- 
ciliation, of which I was a member, in reporting 
on a dispute between Fittings Limited, Oshawa, 
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and Local 1817, United Steelworkers of 
America.t That Board stated that Section 
19 (1) “would seem to contemplate a direct 
benefit conferred on an employer’s own in- 
itiative rather than the incidental benefit 
which results from obliging an employee”. 
I may add that the narrow and technical 
interpretation advanced by counsel for the 
Company would go a long way, if it prevailed, 
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in stultifying the give and take process which 
is collective bargaining, and would deprive 
collective agreements of those evidences of 


‘reciprocal courtesies as between employers 


and unions in which they now abound. 
Dated at Toronto this twenty-third day of 
October, 1944. 
(Sgd.) Bora LaskIN, 
(Member). 





Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch During 
October, 1944 


Pees the month of October officers of 
the Industrial Relations Branch were 
called upon to handle 17 industrial disputes or 
controversial situations involving 4,825 work- 
people employed in 21 different establish- 
ments. Of these 14 were new disputes which 
originated during the month, while 3 were 
situations which had been unterminated as 
of September 30 and received further atten- 
tion in October. They were dealt with under 
the provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act, and, as such, were distinct from and in 
addition to cases coming under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations to which refer- 
ence is made elsewhere in this issue. 

Industrial Relations officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., and Glace Bay, NS. The terri- 
tory of the two officers resident in Vancouver 
comprises British Columbia and Alberta; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the prov- 
inces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario 
and work in close collaboration with the 
Provincial Conciliation service; two officers 
in Montreal are assigned to the Province of 
Quebec and two officers resident in Frederic- 
ton, N.B, and Glace Bay, N S., represent the 
Department in the Maritime Provinces. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Classified by industries, the 
occurred as follows:— 


disputes 


MINING AND SMELTING, Erc.: 
Coal Mining 
MANUFACTURING: 


Animal Foods 
Metal Products 
Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, Etc.. 1 


TRANSPORTATION AND PuBLIC UTILITIES 


Neuse Wl app Ede te aipetets fe Vaile. fe) (0 ‘aie 


Steam Railway and Water .....--.++-. 1 
TRADE 
Retail Merchandising .....+-+eeseeeees 1 


1 See p. 1843. 


NATURE OF DISPUTE OR, SITUATION 


SVE Tac OES RE, SEES, BS iarerery whe See arene wes 6 
Threatewedvstrike: is). 2G 4... “CER 1 
GoutTovierSies ao. deiieus > <ietetnesteata a) «sips 7 
ATDILADIONS 94 uc bate ko eA oo aencies Wns 3 
PREDOMINANT CAUSE OR OBJECT 
Increase » Il a WALES <n wishds olen sienetqoins * 2 
Other causes affecting wages and work- 
ing CONGITIONS --- 2) ---20-0+ 08 er ecs as 4 
Discharge of workers for union activity . 
or membership ...+.eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 3 
Other union questions... ....seereereees 4 
Discharge of workers for other than 
WHOM ACUIVILY “Seca ecko ees ss eee eee es 3 
Unelassifiedsakit tracer a es Sk. ah 1 
DISPOSITION 
Strike terminated by mediation........ a 
Controversy terminated by mediation, : 
BEG ks oo ran sayin iy eee isi ee 4 eee ae 
Decision rendered in arbitration........ 3 
I.D.1.C. appointed under P.C. 4020 ..... z 
Special Commissioner appointed ........ 2 
Dispute lapsed; no further action neces- 
Che are er Eee RE EWE RITE OS bi 
Other disposition ......eeeee eee ee eeees 1 
Disposition pending ....-..+seereeeeees 5 
RESULTS | 
In favour of employees ......-+eseeeee 3 
In favour of employer .......+.+seeee% 4 
Compromise or partially successiul..... As 
Indefinite or unterminated............- 8 
Nit) KELOORRG bt.» alas » SERED we hiitens otete ils 1 
METHOD OF SETTLEMENT 
Conciliation or mediation .........+.+- 5 
Direct Negotiations .......-++eeeeeeee 1 
Arbitration 20.5 3.o0rees Anche eee See 3 
- Investigation only .....eeeeeceeeeeeees 1 
Settlement pending .......-..:++-++++> % 


Following are summaries of a few of the 
cases dealt with during the month. 


Foundry Workers, Montmagny, P.Q.—As 
a result of a complaint made during Sep- 
tember that an employee of A. Belanger 
Foundry, Limitée, Montmagny, P.Q. had been 
dismissed for the reason that he was a mem- 
ber of and active on behalf of the Interna- 
tional Moulders’ and Foundry Workers’ Union 
of North America, the Department instituted 
a preliminary investigation by Mr. L. Pepin, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Montreal, P.Q. 
As the circumstances seemed to warrant a 
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more formal inquiry, the Minister of Labour 
on September 21 appointed the Honourable 
‘Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, of the Superior 
Court of the Province of Quebec, as an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
conduct an investigation under the provi- 
sions of Order in Council P.C. 4020. Follow- 
ing a hearing of the case in the Court House, 
Montmagny, on October 13, the Commissioner 
reported to the Minister that the charges of 
the Union had not been substantiated, 


Metal Workers, Hamilton, Ont.—Late in 
September the Department was asked to 
appoint a Commissioner to investigate charges 
that the International Silver Company of 
Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., had dis- 
missed an employee because of his union 
membership and activity. The complaint was 
made by the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. Following a 
preliminary investigation by Mr. H. Perkins, 
Industrial Relations Officer, of Toronto, the 
Minister of Labour appointed, his Honour 
Judge W. T. Robb, of Orangeville, Ont., to 
deal with the case as an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner under the terms of 
Order in Council P.C. 4020. At the end of 
the month the report of the Commissioner 
had not been received. 

Coal Miners, Midlandvale, Alta.—On 
October 20 the Department was advised that 


some 200 miners employed by the Midland 
Coal Mining Co., Ltd., Midlandvale, Alta., 


had gone on strike in connection with a dispute — 


over a claim by certain employees that they 
should be paid 35 cents per car for loading 
“bone” in cars in entries of the mine. The 
. men involved were members of a ‘local union 
of District No. 18, United Mine Workers of 
America. About a month earlier, Mr. F. E. 
Harrison, Western Representative of the 
Department of Labour, Vancouver, B.C., had 
been called upon to deal with the same 
dispute and had held conferences with rep- 
resentatives of the Company and the Union. 
Both parties agreed to refer the matter to 
arbitration before an independent chairman 
under the provisions of the Collective Agree- 
ment between them. Later a difference of 
opinion arose as to whether it should be 
agreed in advance that all decisions of the 
independent chairman should have retroactive 
effect to the date the dispute arose. ‘The 
Company was willing to have the independent 
chairman decide upon the retroactivity of 
his award, but refused to consent to the 
Union’s proposal that any award should auto- 
matically have effect from the date the 
dispute arose. Mr. F. E. Harrison again 
intervened in the situation in an effort to 
determine the practice which had been estab- 
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lished by custom in the district among mem- 
bers of the Drumheller Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation. Finally the parties agreed to a 
formula under which the independent chair- 
man could set the date on which his award 
should become effective, but, if a date were 
not set, the decision would be retroactive to 
the time the dispute was first taken up with 
the management. At a meeting convened in 
Drumheller by Mr. Harrison on November 1 
and 2, District Officers of the Union recom- 
mended that the men accept the settlement 
and the miners voted to resume production 
on November 4. 





Metal Workers, Montreal, P.Q.—Under the 
terms of an Agreement between Cambridge 
Machine Tools and Aircraft Supplies, Ltd., 
and the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, the Department was 
asked in Mid-October to appoint the chair- 
man of a Board of Arbitration to deal with 
a dispute over the dismissal of an employee 
of the Company. The man in question had 
been discharged because of absenteeism, which 
the Union claimed was unjust treatment since 
his absences had been caused by illness. Mr. 
Bernard Rose, K.C., of Montreal, was 
appointed as Chairman of the Arbitration 
Committee, upon which the Company and 
Union also had representatives. After the 
hearing of medical evidence, the Chairman 
suggested a reconsideration of the case. 
Following meetings between the Company and 
Union representatives, the employee was 
reinstated. 


Metal Workers, Belleville, Ont.—By joint 
consent of the parties, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer of Toronto, on 
October 11 and 12 acted as Chairman of a 
Board of Arbitration to deal with various 
disputes between Reliance Industries, Ltd.., 
Belleville, Ont., and its employees, members 
of Local 426, United Automobile Workers of 
America. Hearings were held in nine cases 
involving some 15 workpeople. The claims 
of the Union were denied in five cases, while 
decisions favourable to the employees were 
rendered in four. <A few other cases were 
withdrawn by the Union after partial hearings. 


Coal Miners, River Hebert, N.S.—Follow- 
ing a breakdown in mine haulage apparatus, 
some 122 employees of the Standard Coal 
Company Ltd., River Hebert, N.S., went on 
strike on October 24th, alleging that the 
management had violated a clause in the con- 
tract between the Company and the United 
Mine Workers of America providing for one 
hour’s lost time due to failure of machinery. 
When the president of the Local Union, No. 
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7461, requested mediation on the part of Mr. 
Allan MacDonald, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Glace Bay, NS., the latter informed the 
District Executive of District 26, United Mine 
Workers of America, that the men should be 
advised to resume work immediately pending 
investigations in accordance with established 
grievance procedure. Such advice was ten- 
dered to the local union by the Secretary- 
Treasurer of District 26, and also by Mr. 
H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Fredericton, N.B., but the miners refused to 
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return to work until the arrival of a repre- 
sentative of the District Executive. Mr. 
Pettigrove then intervened with the Sub- 


_ district Board Member of the Union, who 


arranged a conference on October 30th with 
the management of the Mine and Local Union 
representatives. An agreement was reached 
the following day whereby employees would 
be paid for the time that they remained in 
the mine after the failure of the haulage 
machinery. The men resumed production on 
November Ist. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to strikes 

and lockouts in various countries is given 
in the Lasour Gazerre from month to month, 
bringing down to date that given in the 
March, 1944, issue in the review of “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Coun- 
tries”. The latter included a table summariz- 
ing the principal statistics as to strikes and 
lockouts since 1919 in the various countries 
for which such figures are available. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken, as far as possible, from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 
concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in August, 1944, was 167 and ten were still 
in progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 177 during the month, in which 
33,800 workers were involved andi a time loss 
of 125,000 working days was caused. 


Of the 167 work stoppages commencing in 
August, 16 arose out of demands for increased 
wages, seven over proposed reductions in 
wages, 60 over other wage questions, two on 
questions as to working hours, 27 over ques- 
tions respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, 49 over other questions 
respecting working arrangements, four over 
questions of trade union principle and two 
were in support of workers involved in other 
stoppages. 

New Zealand 


The number of industrial disputes recorded 
for the first six months ended June 30, 1944, 
was 93, involving 18,695 workers, with a time 
loss of 39,471 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for September, 1944, 
show 390 strikes beginning in the month, in 
which 185,000 workers were involved. The 
time loss for all disputes in progress during 
the month was 660,000 working days. Corre- 
sponding figures for August are 485 strikes, 
involving 190,000 workers, with a time loss of 
935,000 working days. 





- Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During October, 1944 


TQeP yy the month of October strike 
activity in Canada remained low. There 
was a slight increase as compared with the 
previous month, but a very substantial de- 
cline was registered as compared with October, 
1943. Preliminary figures for October, 1944, 
show 12 strikes in existence during the month, 
involving 4,157 workers and causing a time loss 
of 6,935 man-working days, as compared with 
9 strikes in September, with 1,034 workers in- 
volved and a time loss of 800 days. In October, 
1943, there were 36 strikes with 6,092 workers 
involved and a time loss of 25,639 days. 
Preliminary figures for the first ten months 
of 1944 show a total of 172 strikes, involving 
74391 workers with a time loss of 485,924 
man-working days. 
the same period last year show 358 strikes, 


Comparative figures for’ 


with 165,866 workers involved and a time loss 
of 885,282 days. 

There were no strikes carried over from 
September and of the twelve which com- 
menced during October three resulted in 
favour of the workers, five in favour of the 
employers and two were indefinite in result 
work being resumed pending final settlement. 
At the end of the month two strikes of coal 
miners, both at Midlandvale, Alta., were 
unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY TO OCTOBER, 1943-1944 


eS SSS 











Number of strikes Number of workers 
and lockouts involved 
Time loss 
Date in man- 
Com- Com- working 
mencing ab ve mencing In days 
during existence during existence 
month month 
1944 
PIRATE ee ee ee ee ae RONEN 26t 26 8, 1407 8,140 23, 408 
bk PHY 0 4 96: sadenee dba hla acedentlde rr Ae. ie Ad hea 7 19 8,740 8,785 39, 868 
EMP APOR ia ar ates. Pt et. ee ee 1s 13 1,635 1, 680 3,080 
ts Th nb eat A de a a Oe te aed, eae bce 10 10 14,923 14, 923 126, 609 
Bey Or EVO aeitye psirtk. Silos 24. 25 12,043 26,043 | 128.499 
ONG et ean ede kere MOTE, FEEL EDN 22 23 5,840 5,975 9,491 
Bruty ety. Se ah ee Ct te 20 va 9,354 9,696 25, 968 
PAURUSE, Were lee s., e eee eae Fe HT 21 25 8,525 arin | 121,343 
peter bgt... Smee ine wl lien. oa. a a 9 9 1,034 1,034 800: 
ROCCO Del erent LAS ty weet Nextt Tee 12 12 4,157 4,157 6,985 
Cunmiintiva Otis. eee 172 74,391 485,924 
1943 
Varia. iia. eee ee ae Al, He o. 33f 33 19, 860+ 19,860 166,715 
TSE De gt CO a Pg | eg ee ae ae ee 27 31 2,611 5, 239 24,301 
a WP ee: ata ole aha le epl lyieahag dalla bd fa 25 bag 16, 688 16,993 - 30,822 
BN, 4 Senet ocpapenid treacle caparbihis. 2 -cnytyeldlennti\ babs of nse 35 or 32, 292 32,496 103, 936 
Sab ae hae hy cha 1 ela i Cok a 385 40 7,210 15,306 47, 229 
Warten are ee AD Saal, PA ee 53 59 21,765 PRY | 142,917 
A TUS A ES Ore es ieee tee ee 33 39 14, 205 15,679 65, 6382 
Ta ETSY RAR gS Rae te SY EE ee 46 50 35, 346 85, 645 240, 493 
MeN COM DOT. fe. Peete etn ere een Pana Om, 35 388 9,797 10,305 37,598 
ernie sama eae in agg iak 2 hat Sl 36 38 6,092 6,361 25, 639 
Cumulative totals.............. 358 165, 866 885, 282 


ES ee ee a ee) 2 1 | ee Dae ee 

* Preliminary. 

} Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, isseldom encountered. Inthe statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of 
work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s 
duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days 
or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and the 
figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowl- 
edge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions 
of strikes of importance. Informationas toa strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period 
of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1944* 
Eee ee SSS .—_S—M\——[(—+———————= 


Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation | in man- Particularst 
and locality Establish-; Workers | working P 
ments days 








Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October, 1944 


Mininc— 
Coal miners, 1 193 193 |Commenced October 18; protesting alleged 
Nacmine, Alta. | improper cleaning of undercuts; terminated 
October 18; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
Coal mirers 1 200 2,000 |Commenced October 20; interpretation of 
Midlandvale, Alta. clause in agreement re payment for loading 
out bone in mine cars; unterminated. 
Coal miners, 1 120 120 |Commenced October 23; for payment for 
Drumheller, Alta. travelling time when moving coal cutting 
machines from one place to another; ter- 
minated October 24; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
Coal miners, 1 130 910 [Commenced October 24; for payment for 
River Hebert, N.S. time lost following mechanical breakdown; 


terminated October 31; conciliation, fed- 
eral; in favour of workers. 


Coal miners, 1 82 492 |Commenced October 25; re number of miners 
Midlandvale, Alta. from whom drivers to haul coal and for 
lunch period for surface workers on com- 

pany time; unterminated. 
Coal miners, 1} (a) 300 300 |Commenced October 27; protesting delay of 

Bellevue, Alta. man-trip in taking men from mine; termin- 

ated October 27; return of workers; in fav- 
our of employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 

Meat packing plant 1 120 50 |Commenced October 4; against overtime for 
workers, one worker and to have another worker 
St. Boniface, Man. moved; terminated October 5; conciliation. 

federal and provincial; in favour of em- 
ployer. 

Meat packing plant 1| (b) 800 450 |Commenced October 27; against dismissal of 
workers, a worker for failure to carry out foreman’s 
Toronto, Ont. order; terminated October 27; conciliation, 

federal; in favour of workers. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Hosiery factory workers, 1| (ce) 77 77 \Commenced October 2; against change in 
Drummondville, P.Q. payment for time set for cleaning machines; 
terminated October 2; conciliation, pro- 
vincial; in favour or workers. 
Metal Products— 

Steel products factory 1 300 525 |Commenced October 13; for union shop and 
workers, check-off in new agreement; terminated 
Chatham, Ont. October 16; conciliation, federal, and return 

of workers pending negotiations; indefinite. 

Steel mill workers, 1 1,800 1,800 |Commenced October 29; to hold a meeting to 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. discuss decision of RWLB{t re wages; ter- 

minated October 29; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 

Automotive parts factory 1 35 18 |Commenced October 23; for increased wages; 
workers, supervisors, terminated October 23; conciliation, pro- 
Sarnia, Ont. vincial, and return of workers pending de- 


- cision of RWLB; indefinite. 


a ee UTI TEE TIE ISIISSISSSISISS SSS EISSN 


* Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual report. 

+ In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the ‘date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

t+ RWLB—Regional War Labour Board. 

(a) 40 indirectly affected; (b) 855 indirectly affected; (c) 46 indirectly affected. 
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Growth of Joint Production Committees in Great Britain 


PEAKING in the British House of 
Commons on August 3, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Production 
commented on the “great development” of 
joint production committees in Great Britain 
that has taken place in the last two or three 
years. He said that in that time almost 5,000 
such committees had been established, and 
added: “The House will feel that the scale of 
this movement is a significant feature of our 
war production effort,” 

He pointed out that in addition to their 
direct contribution to production in the form 
of technical suggestions, the committees had 
proved their usefulness in a variety of 
important matters. He mentioned specifically 
their helpfulness in fuel economy, campaigns 
for salvage, prevention of fire and accidents, 
and measures to reduce losses in production 
through enemy attacks. He declared also that 
they were a valuable channel for the dis- 
semination of information about changes of 
program. “They have done an immense 
amount to remove many avoidable causes of 
friction,” he stated, “to provide answers to 
hosts of questions, to the ‘whys’ and the ‘why 
nots’ which, if not answered, are a potent 
cause of friction. Friction, of course, means 
waste.” 

Admitting that “in a few cases there may 
have been a tendency on the part of these 
committees to criticize the management and 
the management. perhaps looking suspiciously 


and rather impatiently on the suggestions of 
the workers,” he said that there has been, on 
the whole, a “fine and useful spirit of co- 
operation shown between the two sides.” 


Continuing, he declared: “The unity of 
purpose which has been established during the 
war has found its organic expression at the 
top in the national Production Advisory 
Council, which advises the Minister of Pro- 
duction and the Supply Ministers, and the 
Joint Consultative Committee which advises 
the Minister of Labour. The joint production 
committees or works councils, as they are 
sometimes called, are an expression of the 
same spirit at the factory level.” 


He expressed the hope that this machinery 
for labour-management co-operation would 
continue during the peace. “It would be 
lamentable,” he said, “if the spirit embodied 
in it were to evaporate at the end of the 
war. The task of reconstruction will need 
all the collaboration we can get, and in my 
view we simply cannot afford to dispense with 
this spirit of collaboration after the war.” 


He stated that the Minister of Labour, the 
Honourable Ernest Bevin, was in active con- 
sultation with the Trades Union Congress, 
with the Employers’ Federation, and with 
branches of industry “with a view to arriving 
at proposals for the maintenance of this 
machinery of collaboration in the post-war 
period.” 





Labour-Management Production Committees 
and Absenteeism 


An illustrated booklet published by the 
United States War Production Drive, Wash- 
ington, as a guide for plant labour-manage- 
ment production committees is entitled Ways 
of Deahng with Absenteeism. 

The booklet recommends that committees 
appointed to investigate absenteeism in a 
particular plant begin by computing the 
amount of absenteeism that exists, and con- 
tinue by determining the causes. Types of 
absence should be analyzed, and attempts 
made to deal with them according to their 


causes, whether illness and accident, fatigue, 
shift difficulties, transportation problems, bad 
housing, housekeeping responsibilities, low 
morale resulting from poor production prac- 
tices or grievances, or various other factors. 

Among the remedies proposed are sub-com- 
mittees to deal with specific problems, attempts 
to gain community co-operation, publicity 
and information programs, personal interviews 
and home visits, and awards and competitions 
between groups. . , 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 





Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the LAsour 
Gazerte from month to month. It is not 
possible because of limitation of space to 
include all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by representa- 
tives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn up 
and verbally agreed to by representatives of 
the employers and workers are also included. 
Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors 


Toronto, Onrartio—W. C. MacponaLp, INc. 
AND THE TOBACCO WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Locau No. 235. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 31, 
1944, to March 31, 1945. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, March, 
1943, p. 238, with these exceptions: 

Vacation: in addition to one week’s vacation 
to employees with one year’s service, an extra 
three days is granted after 10 years’ service, 
4 days after 15 years’ service and 5 days after 
20 years’ service. 

All employees who are now members of the 
union or hereafter become members will remain 
members in good standing. All-new employees 
shall become members of the union. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


BaTawa, ONTARIO—BATA SHOE COMPANY 
Lip. AND THE Boor AND SHOE WORKERS 
Union, Lover 715. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 6, 
1944, to May 1, 1945 and thereafter from year 
to year subject to notice. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the sole collective bargaining 
agency. No discrimination or coercion against 
any employee because of ‘his union membership 
or non-membership. Check-off: the company 
will deduct union dues from the weekly wages 
of union members so requesting it. 

Hours: 48 hours of productive work weekly, 
and in addition a 10-minute rest period and 10 
minutes for cleaning machinery, etc. each day. 
Overtime is payable at time and one-half. 
Vacation: one week with pay to employees with 
- one year’s service. Wages are on a piece rate 
basis, but every employee is guaranteed a basic 
wage: for men, $24 to $26 for a 50-hour week; 
for boys, $15.60 to $20.80 for a 50-hour week; 


for women and girls, $15.60 to $18.50 for a 50- 
hour week; for girl beginners, $12.50 to $15.60. 

Provision is made for the settlement of 
disputes. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


CALGARY, ALBERTAW—THE CALGARY HERALD AND 
THE CANADIAN NATIONAL PRINTING TRADES 
Unton, Loca No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 8, 1944, 
to July 7, 1947. Only union members to be 
employed, if available. 

Hours: 45 per week. Overtime is payable at 
time and one-half; work on Sundays and eight 
specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate: $1 per hour for day 
work; $1.06 per hour for night work; $1.10 
per hour for lobster shift. 

Apprentices serve for five years; one appren- 
tice allowed to every ten journeymen; appren- 
tices to be paid from 25 per cent of journeymen’s 
scale in first year to 75 per cent during fifth 
year. 

Provision 
disputes. 


is made for the settlement of 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


LACHINE, QUEBEC.—DOMINION BRIDGE COMPANY 
AND UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
LocaL No. 2843. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 26, 
1944, to August 25, 1945, or 1946. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency. No discrimination by the 
company or the union against any employee on 
account of his union membership or non- 
membership. 

Hours: 94 per day for 5 days, a 473 hour 
week. Overtime is payable at time and one- 
half; double time for all work on Sundays ‘and 
seven specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are not to be. 
considered a settled part of the agreement. 
Minimum rates for some classes: boring 80 
cents; planing, turning, milling 75 and 80 cents, 
shaping 75 cents, grinding 75 and 80 cents, 
drilling 65 to 75 cents, tradesman 95 cents, 
fitting 70 to 80 cents, pattern making 80 cents, 
turning 65 and 70 cents, blacksmithing, tool- 
smithing, anglesmithing and forging 80 cents, 
punching 70 cents, riveting and welding 80 
cents, spray painting 75 cents, cleaning 65 
cents, tinsmithing and pipefitting 70 to 80 
cents, carpentry 70 to 80 cents, painting 65 
cents, electric crane driving 65 to 75 cents, 
labourers 56 cents. For night work, a differ- 
ential of 5 cents per hour is paid as a premium. 

Vacation: plant will be shut down for one 
week during July or August, commencing in 
1945, and each hourly rated employee will be 
paid %e2 of his total earnings for the year 
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preceding June 30, of each year. In addition 
employees with five years’ service to have 
another week’s vacation with pay each year. 

Provision is made for apprenticeship regula- 
tions, for seniority rights and for the settlement 
of disputes. 


Toronto, OnTario.—S. F. Bowser Co. AND 
UNITED STEEL WoRKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
2901. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 31, 
1944, to January 31, 1945. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the sole collective bargaining 
agency for all hourly rated employees except 
foremen and charge hands. No discrimination 
against any employee by the company or the 
union on account of union membership or non- 
membership. Check-off: from the last pay 
period in March, the company agrees to a 
check-off of union dues to those who request 
same in writing; until that pay period shop 
stewards were to be permitted to collect union 
dues on the company’s time. 

Hours: for day employees, 8 per day, 4 on 
Saturdays, a 44-hour week; for night shift, 890 
hours per shift, Monday to Friday, also a 44- 
hour week. Overtime is payable at time and 
one-half; all work on Sundays at time and one- 
half; all work on six specified holidays or other 
holidays declared by government statute or 
decree, at double time. 

Wages: rates of pay and classifications shall 
not be considered stationary. Vacation: subject 
to approval of the National War Labour Board, 
one week with pay after one year’s service. 
Provision is made for seniority rights and the 
settlement of grievances. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


TorRoNTO, ONTARIO. — GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
SECTION OF THE BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE AND 
CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION AND THE 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS, TORONTO AND District COUNCIL 
OF CARPENTERS AND MILLMEN. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 6, 1944, 
to May 1, 1945, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 8 per day for 5 days, a 40-hour week. 
Where shifts are worked, time and one-seventh 
for the second or third shift. Overtime is 
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payable at time and one-half. All work on 
Saturdays, Sundays and eight specified holidays, 
at double time. If required to work on Satur- 
days in connection with the pouring of concrete, 
straight time to be paid in the morning and 
time and one-half after noon. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen car- 
penters: $1.07. Apprentices are governed by 
the Ontario Apprenticeship Act. 

Provision is made for a joint arbitration 
board for the settlement of disputes. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—MASTER PAINTERS’ Asso- 
CIATION OF HAMILTON AND THE BROTHERHOOD 
OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPER- 
HANGERS, LOCAL 205, 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1944, to February 28, 1945, and thereafter 
subject to 30 days’ notice. Union shop condi- 
tions will prevail and preference be given to 
union men. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. For work on night shift, 9 hours’ pay 
for 8 hours’ work. Overtime is payable at 
time and one-half; all work on Sundays and 
six specified holidays, at double time. 

Minimum wage rate for painters and. paper- 
hangers is 86 cents per hour; spray painters 
96 cents. 


HAMILTON. ONTARIO. — HAMILTON MASTER 
PLUMBERS AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION 
OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LOCAL 67. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 15, 
1944, to February 16, 1945, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. Only union 
members to be employed, if available, and mem- 
bers of the union will work only for members 
of the master plumbers’ association if work is 
available. 

Hours: 8 per day, for 5 days, a 40-hour week. 
Overtime is payable at time and one-half until 
midnight and double time thereafter; all work 
on Saturdays, Sundays and eight specified holi- 
days, at double time, except that the setting 
of sleeves and inserts on Saturday morning may 
be done at straight time. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen plumbers 
and steamfitters: $1.06 per hour. Apprentices 
are employed in accordance with the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. A joint conference board 
is provided for the settlement of disputes. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agree- 
ment has been entered into by an organiza- 
tion of employees and one or more employers 
or associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have the terms of the agreement which con- 
cern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship 
and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain 
district on all employers and employees in the 
trade or industry covered by the agreement. 
Notice of such application is published and 
thirty days allowed for the filing of objec- 


tions, after which an Order in Council may 
be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by 
the Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and’ enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning this legislation is given 
in the Lasour GaAzerrr, January, 1943, p. 86. 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legis- 
lation have been noted: in the Lasour GAZETTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the act include 
the extension of three new agreements and 
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the amendment of nine others, all of which 
are noted below. A request for the amend- 
ment of the building trades agreement at St. 
Jerome was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, October 7. A request for the amend- 
ment of the printing trades agreement at 
Quebec was gazetted October 14. In the 
October 21 issue, a request for amendment 
of plumbers and sheet metal workers agree- 
ment at Three Rivers was gazetted. Requests 
for the amendment of building trades agree- 
ment at St. Johns and the barbers and hair- 
dressers agreement at Three Rivers were 
published October 28. 

Orders in Council were also published 
during October approving or amending the 
constitution and by-laws of certain joint 
committees and others approving the levy of 
assessment on the parties. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 
AND RETAIL), MONTREAL 


An Order in Council dated September 28, 
and gazetted October 7, extends the term of 
the previous Orders in Council for the Whole- 
sale Fur Industry (L.G., Jan., 1943, p. 87, 
Sept., 1940, p. 970; May, 1944, p. 637, July, 
p. 867, Aug. p. 1005, Sept., p. 1141), to 
November 1, 1944. 

Another Order in Council dated October 6, 
and published October 14, makes obligatory 
the terms of an agreement between The Fur 
Manufacturers’ Guild Incorporated, about two 
hundred other fur establishments and_ The 
International Fur and Leather Workers’ Union 
of the United States and Canada and The 
Joint Board of the International Fur Workers’ 
Union of Montreal and locals 66 and 67. 

Agreement to be in effect from October 14, 
1944, to October 18, 1945, or to April 30, 1946 
if no notice given for 1945. Agreement covers 
all the wholesale fur industry whether they 
have signed the agreement or not; only retailers 
who have signed the agreement are subject to 
its provisions. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
island of Montreal and within a radius of 50 
miles of it. Zone I comprises the island of 
Montreal and a radius of 10 miles; zone II 
comprises the balance of the territorial 
jurisdiction. 

Hours in zone I: for manufacturers, 8 per 
day, a 5-day week; for retailers, a 5-day week 
of 7 hours and 5 hours on Saturday. Hours 
in zone Il: a 48-hour week. Overtime is pay- 
able at time and one-half. Employees are to 
be paid for seven holidays; if required to work 
they shall be paid at double time and a half. 
Vacation: one week with pay to employees with 
at least six months’ service. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: cutters $38.50 
and $46, operators (male) $30 and $37.50, 
operators (female) $23.50 and $28.50, male 
finishers $29 and $35, female finishers, $21.50 
and $26.50, blockers and trimmers $30, blockers 
$22, trimmers $25, examiners, SZ aud (boo, 
apprentice cutters $30, lining makers (female) 
$21.50; lining makers (female), who cut and 
sew $23.50, apprentices from $10 during first 
six months to $16 during fourth six months. 
Employees who have not received a 5 per cent 
increase since May 1, 1944 are to receive one. 
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Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MeEn’s AND Boys’ CLorHtne INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated October 26, and 
gazetted October 28 amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 1944, 
p. 1005, Sept., p. 1141) and makes it obligatory 
on all employers that the second ten per cent 
bonus. of. July. .1, 1941 and the five per. cent 
bonus of July 1, 1944 be paid on earnings of 
employees, and not on the minimum rates. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


Paper Box (Unoorrucatep Paper) MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated October 12, and 
gazetted October 14, amends the previous Orders 
“a Council for this industry (L.G. Sept., 1944, 
p. 1141 and other issues as therein mentioned). 

Minimum hourly wage rates for female em- 
ployees: hand-work, first class 28 cents in 
zone I, 26 cents in zone II; S machine 
operators, top piece machine operators, staying 
machine operators, covering machine operators, 
tiers, stitchers, 27 cents im zone JI, 25 cents in 
zone Il; hand-fed table gummers 25 cents in 
zone 1, 23 cents in zone II. For male employees: 
scorers 50 cents in zone I, 474 cents in zone II; 
cutters on knife 45 cents in zone I, 423 cents in 
zone II; end piece operators single and double, 
40 cents in zone I 37 cents in zone II, four- 
corner stayer operators 46 cents in zone I, 434 
cents in zone Il, four-corner stayer feeders 27 
cents in zone I, 25 cents in zone II; slitter 
operators 85 cents in zone T, 83 cents in zone 
II; punch operators 30 cents in zone I, 28 cents 
in zone II. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL. | 
An Order in Council, dated September 28, and 
gazetted October 7, extends the term of the 
agreement (L.G., May 1944, p. 637, August 
p. 1007, and previous issues) to December 31 
1944. 
Manufacturing: Metal Products 


CLOCKMAKERS, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated September 28, and 
gazetted October 7, extends the term of agree- 
ment (L.G., Nov., 1943, p. 1530; Aug., 1944, 
p. 1007) to October 9, 1945. 


Construction: Building and Structures 


Bumping TRADES, CHICOUTIMI AND LAKE St. 
JoHN DISTRICT. 


An Order in Council, dated October 12, and 
gazetted October 21 amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., August, 
1941, p. 1009, November, p. 1425, December, 
p. 1578; December, 1942, p. 1490; February, 
1943, p. 219) by substituting “Le Conseil régio- 
nal Saguenay Lac St-Jean des Syndicats na- 
tionaux des métiers de la construction” as party 
of the first part for the separate councils in 
each town. . 

BUILDING TRADES, SHERBROOKE. 

An Order in Council, dated October 19 and 
gazetted October 29, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Oct., 1942, 
p. 1209; Feb. 1943, p. 220; Aug. p. 1131). The 


amendment does not affect the summary already 
given. 
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BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated September 28, and 
gazetted October 7, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry.  (L.G., March, 
1944 p. 359, July, p. 868). The amendment does 
not affect the summary already given. 


Service: Public Administration 


MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES, JOLIETTE. 


An Order in Council, dated October 12, and 
gazetted October 21, amends the previous Orders 
in aha for this industry (L.G., June, 1944, 
p. 754). 

Hours: 8-hour day, 48hour week for all 
employees. Overtime is payable at time and 
one-half, for work done after eight hours except- 
ing firemen, constables, and hydraulic system 
employees. Work done on Sundays and specified 
holidays is payable at time and one-half if it is 
deemed urgent and essential. Vacation: two 
weeks with pay after one year’s service for 
permanent employees, one week with pay after 
one year’s service for non-permanent employees. 


Service: Business and Personal 


HOSPITAL EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in‘ Council diated October 12, and 
gazetted October 14, makes obligatory the terms 
of an agreement, between “L’ Association patro- 
nale des Services hospitalierg de Québec, Inc.” 
and “L’Association des Gardes-Malades catho- 
liques licenciées’; “le Syndicat féminin des 
Employées de Maisons hospitaliéres de Québec 
et District”; le Conseil des Métiers de la Cons- 
truction des Syndicats nationaux de Québec”; 
“le Syndicat national catholique des Services 
hospitaliers de Québec, inc.”; “le Syndicat 
national catholique des Mécaniciens de machine 
fixe de Québec, inc.”’. 

Agreement to be in effect from October 14, 
1944 to August 1, 1945 and thereafter from 
year to year. The territorial jurisdiction in- 
cludes the judicial districts of Quebec, Three 
Rivers, Abitibi, Chicoutimi, Roberval, Sague- 
any, Nicolet Arthabaska, Beauce, Montmagny, 
Kamouhaska, Rimouski, Gaspé and Bonaven- 
ture. Zone I is the city of Quebec; Zone II, the 
cities of Chicoutimi, Levis, Lauzon, Shawinigan 
Falls, Thetford Mines, Three Rivers; Zone III, 
remainder of the territorial jurisdiction. 

Hours: no limitation of hours for chief cooks 
and chief enginemen; 60-hour week (average 
over 3 weeks) for orderlies, stationary engine- 
men, firemen, motor-vehicle drivers and their 
helpers, watchmen, skilled workers in the steam 
generating plant; 57-hour week for nurses on 
night work and 52-hour week for nurses on day 
duty; 56-hour week for employees on rotating 


' ghifts of 8 hours, excepting enginemen and fire- 


men, 54-hour week for all other employees, 
10-hour day for occasional hands unless they are 
paid by the day when their standard working 
day is 12 hours. 

Minimum. weekly wage rates: graduate nurses, 
for the three zones, $20 for the first six months, 
$21.50 for second six months and $23 after one 
year ($2 per week extra for night work); chief 
stationary enginemen $34 to $51 in zone I, 
$34 to $51 in zone II, $32 to $51 in zone III; 
enginemen 48 cents to 63 cents per hour in 
zone I, 48 cents to 63 cents in zone II, 45 cents 
to 60 cents in zone III; skilled workers 68 cents 
in all zones; firemen 38 cents in zones I and II, 
and 35 cents in zone III; chief cook $32 in 
zone. I, $27 in zone II and $25 in zone III; 
assistant chief cook, $27 in zones I and II, $22 
in zone III; bakers, $27 in zone I, $23.50 in 
zone II, $22 in zone III; chief launderer $27 in 
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zone I, $23.50 in zone II and $22 in zone III; 
orderlies from $18.50 during first six months 
to $27 after five years in zone I, to $26 in 
zone II, and to $25 in zone III. Overtime is 
payable either at time and one-half or by a 
paid holiday equivalent to one and a half times 
employees hours of overtime; holiday to be given 
in the four weeks following that during which 
overtime has_taken place. 

Time off: Nurses, 4 days for four weeks of 
work, for other regular employees three days off 
to each four weeks of work; for employees doing 
night service, one complete night of rest per 
week. Vacation: for nurses, two weeks with 
pay after one year’s service; to other employees 
excepting maintenance men, one week with pay. 
Employer may give equivalent in wages if it is 
difficult to permit the taking of vacations. 
Where room and board are provided employees 
may not be charged more than $6 per week 
for both. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, CHICOUTIMI. 


An Order in Council dated October 19, and 
gazetted October 28, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Nov., 1941, 
p. 1425; Aug., 1942, p. 978). Territorial juris- 
diction of the agreement includes the counties of 
Chicoutimi, Lake St. John and Roberval. Hours 
in all zones: 61 per week for barbers; 57 for 
hairdressers. One week’s vacation with pay 
after one year’s continuous service. 


HospiTtaAL EMPLOYEES, SHERBROOKE 

An Order in Council, dated October 12, and 
gazetted October 21, makes obligatory the terms 
of: an agreement between “L’Hd6pital Général 
St-Vincent-de-Paul de Sherbrooke”; L’Hospice 
du Sacré-Coeur de Sherbrooke’; and “L’Asso- 
ciation des Employés du Service Hospitalier de 
Sherbrooke ine.” 

The agreement, which applies to public 
charitable institutions, hospitals, homes and 
sanatoriums in the city of Sherbrooke and the 
territory comprised within a radius of three 
miles, is to ‘be in effect from October 21, 1944 to 
October 20, 1945 and thereafter from year to 
year. It covers employees other than nurses. 
Hours for male employees: for orderlies, ward 
helpers 84-hour day, 12 hours for night duty, 
during which time they may usually sleep 2 or 
3 hours on duty, one day off per week if 
possible; invalid attendants 10 hours per day, 
6-day week; for maintenance men 54-hour week; 
for stationary firemen and enginemen, 60-hour 
week: cooks and helpers, 9-hour day, 54-hour 
week; hourly paid employees 48-hour week. 
Hours for female employees: receptionists, door- 
keepers, cleaners, ward helpers, female cooks, 
office employees, operating room helpers, labora- 
tory and X-ray employees a 9-hour day, 6-day 
week. Minimum wages for male ward helpers 
from $12 per week during first six months to $17 
after one year; for orderlies, from $17 to $25 
after three years; $30 for skilled maintenance 
men, $21 for unskilled; chief stationary engine- 
men, from $36 to $53; enginemen 55 to 68 cents 
per hour: firemen 45 cents; cooks’ helpers from 
$12 to $22, chief cook $40; all female employees 
from $12 to $18 after one year. Overtime: work 
over 12 hours in any day or over the regular 
weekly hours is payable at time and one half 
except for enginemen, firemen, elevator men, 
night watchmen. All employees excepting 
orderlies and ward helpers, receive a complete 
day or two half-days of rest every week. 
Vacation: with the exception of enginemen and 
firemen all employees receive one week with 
pay after one year’s service. Provisions are 
made for board and lodging, hospital care, 
uniforms etc. 


Canadian Vocational Training 


Recommendations of Advisory Council on Rehabilitation 
and Apprenticeship Training 


URING the first week of October, the 
Advisory Council of Canadian Voca- 
tional Training held its semi-annual meeting 
at Ottawa under the Chairmanship of Dr. 
G. F. McNally, Deputy Minister of Education 
for Alberta. The members were welcomed by 
Mr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour who, in his address, assured Council 
that all its recommendations would be given 
serious and careful consideration and stated 
his belief that any constitutional difficulties 
could be surmounted by means of a partner- 
ship along the lines developed in the Training 
Program and with farm labour. Among the 
most important topics of discussion, leading to 
recommendations, were the subjects of re- 
habilitation training for discharged members 
of the armed forces, increased assistance to 
vocational schools and trades training under the 
. Apprenticeship Agreements now existing in 
practically all provinces. 


Rehabilitation 


Although rehabilitation training accom- 
modation for the present, appears adequate 
in most cases, delay in obtaining release of 
Government owned equipment and tools and 
buildings for the opening of additional train- 
ing centres has been cause for considerable 
worry. However, recent negotiations with the 
officials concerned indicate that the most 
essential equipment required will presently be 
released. Experience indicates that more 
attention will be given to properly equipping 
a few centralized training centres to which 
those desiring or requiring classroom training 
may be sent. In particular will this plan hold 
good for present requirements in Ontario. 


The Council was of the opinion that many 
discharged persons might refrain from taking 
training, first because training allowances were 
deductible from the Re-establishment Credit 
(Bill 184, Part 2, Section 10) and further, 
because training grants were subject to in- 
come tax.* 





* Since this was written, Order in Council P.C. 
128/8367 of October 31, 1944, provides that the amount 
of such grants be determined on the basis that there 
should be no deductions therefrom by reason of taxation 
under the Income War Tax Act. 


The Council felt that the Government was 
to be commended on its existing plan for 
rehabilitation of service personnel. 


At the request of the Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health, Canadian Voca- 
tional Training was asked to undertake pre- 
matriculation training on the secondary school 
level for ex-service men and women who 
lacked the academic standing to enter univer- 
sity or such occupations as required matri- 
culation qualifications. 


Apprenticeship and Vocational Education 


The need for promoting apprentice training, 
apart from that which will be done by pro- 
vincial authorities, so that it may be developed 
in other than designated trades, was strongly 
emphasized and in this connection a com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate and report 
at the next meeting of Council. 


Consideration was also given to the retrain- 
ing of war workers for civilian occupations 
but Council felt that no definite action could 
be taken on the matter at this time. 


A strong plea was entered for united na- 
tional action to provide for equal educational 
opportunities, regardless of residence. It was 
emphasized that this could be met only by 
Federal leadership which, while protecting 
provincial autonomy, would afford the essential 
financial impetus. This applies to vocational 
as well as academic education. It was also 
felt that greater publicity should be given to 
the facilities presently provided by the Depart- 
ment of Labour through Canadian Vocational 
Training, such as has been carried out under 
its Student Aid plan and agricultural and 
rural training agreements with the provinces. 
Several members of the Council stressed the 
urgent need of expanding vocational training 
facilities throughout the country if the needs 
of Canadian industry were to be met ade- 
quately in the future. 


The Council reiterated its recommendations 
urging the Government to take required 
action with the least possible delay to provide 
Dominion assistance to vocational schools, as 
certain provinces had already amended their 
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regulations to conform to the new arrange- 
ment and others had expressed a willingness 
to co-operate. The Director was of the 
opinion that Dominion action would be taken 
at an early date. 


The Council, in its deliberations, recommended 
that the Minister urge upon the Dominion 
Government the desirability of arranging an 
early Dominion-Provincial Conference to deal 
particularly with the question of providing 
wider opportunities and adequate facilities for 
vocational education throughout Canada. 


The Supervisory Training Programs, pro- 
vided for industry, continue to meet with 
ever-widening favour. Additional courses are 
currently being introduced in the form of 
Job Safety Training. Dominion Government 
departments have also attached greater in- 
terest to this form of training since its intro- 
duction there earlier this year. Likewise, 
National Defence Headquarters for the Army 
and the Air Force are making greater use of 
them. Council expressed confidence in the 
importance of this type of training for the 
post-war period, inasmuch as it has already 
thoroughly proved its usefulness. 


Following the meeting of the Advisory 
Council, the meeting of all Regional Directors 
was held with the Director of Training, at 
which was discussed departmental procedures 
and ways and means of handling joint 
Dominion-Provincial responsibilities. 


Bulletin on Vocational Training 


The Director of Training has recently pre- 
pared a comprehensive bulletin for vocational 
training of ex-service personnel which, although 
originally prepared for the benefit of coun- 
sellors in the armed services, is receiving a 
much wider distribution. 


This bulletin sets forth the method that is 
being followed in providing vocational training 
to men and women discharged from Canada’s 
armed forces and is designed primarily for 
the information of educational and vocational 
counselling personnel in the Navy, Army and 
Air Force. The bulletin is divided into three 
sections, the first of which deals with the 
general training organization and the prin- 
ciples of the policy followed and the methods 
by which training is given; the second section 
sets ‘forth the location of training centres at 
present in operation and the types of train- 
ing available; the third section gives occupa- 
tional information concerning a number of the 
standard trades which should be useful to 
vocational counsellors in the services. Addi- 
tional copies of this bulletin are available. 
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Enrolment Figures 
Gross enrolment under Canadian Vocational 
Training as of September 30, 1944, has been 
as follows: | 


Trainme for Industry a. ise. 235,768 
Army el radesmen «...5..'. sass o0 44228 
Nay yr PAGESIN ON sree ie ewes 8,567 
RCA Tradesmen 4.14. «+ ga¢c cies 65,189 

Rehabilitation (discharged per- 
sons from. the forces) ........ 4,756 
SUIHICte ee cowree ts ccaeye oY 9 9 ane 5,373 
POTS os Le anaes st. eee 363,831 


Further details may be found in the accom- 
panying tables. 


Annual Report of Dominion Director of 

Training 

The report of the Dominion Director of 
Training for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1944, was issued recently. It provides in suc- 
cinct form a record of the year’s progress in 
the administration of the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act, 1942.* 

It is stated in the report that “the policy of 
decentralized administration inaugurated at 
the outset of the Training Program has been 
continued. .. The broad policy for all train- 
ing is determined by the Department of 
Labour at Ottawa, provision being made, how- 
ever, for the Regional Directors, who act for 
the Department in the several provinces, to 
apply this broad policy according to the vary- 
ing conditions” in their respective regions. 
These Regional Directors are assisted by small 
staffs of field representatives, a total of 25 
of whom were acting in their official capacities 
at March 31, 1944. 

A Vocational Training Advisory Council of 
sixteen members made up of representatives of 
employers, employees, women’s organizations, 
agricultural interests, war veterans and the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education, as 
well as recognized authorities on technical 
education was convened twice during the year. 
The results of the deliberations of the Advisory 
Council were passed on to the Minister of 
Labour with a view to the progressive improve- 
ment of the Training plan. 

Order in Council, P.C. 8993, of January 31, 
1944, provides for Dominion assistance to the 
Provinees for apprenticeship traiming on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis, for either full-time or 
part-time class instruction in both practical 
work and related technical subjects to inden- 
tured apprentices registered under provincial 
legislation. The Federal Minister of Labour 
has authority to enter into ten-year agreements 
with the provincial governments for this work. 





* A summary of provisions of the Act was published 
in the Lasour Gazerre, 1942, p. 921. 
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TABLE 1—CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER WITH 
TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1944 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1944 


(Subject to Revision) 








NUMBERS IN TRAINING Priacep In EMPLOYMENT 





























— From From 
April 1/44 | At First Enrolled At End April 1/44 (2) 
to of in of to In 
Sept. 30/44 | September | September | September | Sept. 30/44 | September 
DOMINION SUMMARY ? 
Pre-Employment MCT E: fy EEA a ven 1,972 335 144 337 1,335 124 
Wiotmenmy aie ice lara cs 848 210 21 175 589 : 42 
Part-Time Classes (1) I 2) s DR Ad Nee aca he els 8 1,188 74 93 2S eee ee HAS DEE 
Woliverl years ae. AOS 1. ays hee 234 DOANE Ceniiate Vic.2 coe. Wehr ame ana ment at 
“FOta Ocoee ae ae LEE 4,411 619 492 837 1,924 166 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Pre-Employment | Men kn. Cae ae, * 40 15 3 16 24 2 
WOU TE OS ase elle 5 70 GMP Eh. oe ain ee Govltet APRs | Noeeaee Rares 
Part-Time: Classes’ (2).") When.’ averse tvcsoatee aes Bia) cif stele s onsys:anfo.0 «| =: ovata Rene ne Recta ira ave ne LOW, Rae Dita ole AU Oe eae ANON aMlactT ae ne eR 
MAO TCESS Qe ie iea Pups c)icltney Aus Oh VI eg ROG ey Sk PM Re IMT aN gS NA, AR Pp DA rE 2 Ae av At BUM LR a gh rng 
TORR eA Age A ee .. See is ee 116 78 3 79 24 2 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Pre-Employment fiifen. | Sie SRP Ra Fe A 58 14 13 21 32 3 
NV OTIET WA a ie Aheiele 7A) er gad cs iY cot ae anil mars Aoatuaion coun. oys ph y aah a ihe tel at 
Part- Tame ©lasses (y0 Wien ee aerate ee ads Galle colts igen o [a sie SAREE Ta Rn EE a Ae NE RE eee ee 
WOnReryy: (meee (Se TAR tote ae...» heer ante Lee Re tens aoe. GAD UN AR te AON th eA eRe a ol 
gs AR, ld Ue Siu ane «(leit ei 60 i4 13 21 34 8 
QUEBEC 
Pre-Employment HL WEY Mente ershatipe tlie sent in 763 75 29 86 472 14 
Womens: #ilickie scot se TSO) 1. ROTATE ER RS ee IUD 2G ae L218) | Pearstoee eto 
Part-Time Classes (1) [Men..........0s-+eee8 109 12 17 Pe ee ee eee eon 
NVORICH EN.) MM eee ates ale iis Satelite Lass bt Gece ajertctsne seein ee Po ar eas ete ale shan Ae mah eRe OTE 
gi BG 1 ARTY reine Were RD Sia, 9 TCR Bet 1,902 87 46 103 660 14 
ONTARIO 
Pre-Employment i i away a Ae Si ar et oe 839 219 erg 293 578 98 
WOME ie eG, f 570 145 oT 112 394 40 
Part-Time Classes (1) MEGID A, ited. tap laree ete 657 il byes ee, | Se Wes chet ada sie s ccatics Micktn cae 
VVOMMOT SNe sede eae auc BO: |: stethe cee 234 BOLE VAN estes QUIS 
Totals Seer vest el aoc ee Oe 2, 459 ana 303 519 972 138 
MANITOBA 
Pre-Employment Ment to.c saggy be = ae SM Pe cere kee s PN cae ce, a YAR ME oad Se 
Women! ein ie st. seers pig Preity: Peo tener each ane al pra cme ah Ny aaah aula Race ahs 
Part-Time Classes (4) Won NEO LRTe OH ABe Cy ate 15 |. s FRED MEV CELE TE aN a CS CET EW ee EY 
CO TARE EIN ANISH LA OA (CO rd Pe Ta Riese Ne Dre Sant ae lA Rewer ULI eee OME eek Mame asp ee 
Totall.:.\s: utara asta 3 eee etka, 2 8 ZS) |. 5 EE AE TS, PS eT ae See G7 | Non eT 
SASKATCHEWAN ? 
Pre-Employment Monet | was ehaccuien f 35 2 ‘ 2 2 29 2 
Women tae ane ae. a VOR sears SUD 3 anaes eu hatte aal' Medi Dies Mine | A lost. SMR. 
Part-Time Classes (1) DSS LL Real ole la chs’ oe Pace ce | PERS CC RACE a eT ae Te eel | bofh aay ee. |i totaga's Se tual UP iets eon ees 
WOU Ory became, Meee UE eM ta las Soe z. | x, ahiveie's whether ca eiyerety aah at SO, oats ators etl Casement Nia ebeeatn] eae hy het Mn ane 
Total (62. 2.0 Ge a tere, Soe. Be 42 2 2 2 33 2 
ALBERTA 
Pre-Employment Menty) Je. Sate £8 ie: 114 9 2 uh 77 5 
Womens, ieenuretusee BO ih. i Wordless lekalte Meee Cheenti ne 7} elie Sc Be 
Part-Time Classes (1) Mer ht Sa eee ere cent 80 18 2 oe AA St SETA MOR TARE R I cot) he 
Miong Chia Speer wae nme fie eet | Reuter Bey Peed e ee oe we em eae et 
Totale ity Mee earns ent ee ee a 223 27 4 26 106 5 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Pre-Employment Merny, Maen reine i'. 62 1 1 2 DOL! dee: Past ee 
; Womlensasaiee: agai 38 ABR sty sla ed dat | x tence eee 32 2 
Part-Time Classes (1) {Men..............- eose 327 33 70 ea lege me wercachateneies| (eat eae APRS 
Women set sanemurns:: 10° |. ... hg acne alae sige Bebe CR a sre baa ete Unt ae oa a Re 
oD Oba | eset. pera esa sleeets ORE ARS Se 437 36 a 87 88 2 





_ () Trainees in Part-Time Classes consist largely of employed persons who are being given training at the request of employers 
in war production, who wish to up-grade their employees. 
¥ (?) Includes those graduates, who, though actually placed prior to September 30, 1944 were not so reported until after Sept. 1, 
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TABLE 2—TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1944, WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1944 


(Subject to Revision) 











NuMBER IN TRAINING CoMPLETED TRAINING 
— From From 
April 1/44 | At First Enrolled At End April 1/44 In 
to of in of to September 
Sept. 30/44 | September | September | September | Sept. 30/44 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
Re@ AVERY Classes. s.r Siete) ole I a OW tae 5,344 13 1 1 4,902 13 
Army Classese., fist ee Gas aes eo ta eee 6, 284 1, 820 510 1,553 4,398 760 
Navy Glasseshit nic 0 Oe bs Gs GAME oer ad 1, 811 528 177 626 1,119 79 
TROLL ee erent eter rere 13, 439 2,361 688 2,180 10, 419 852 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Army Classes. nik axcc occas sss os thea eabestdens . 213 88 13 73 189 27 
Navy7@lassests hee Meee dees sea ee. 33 PASE RE ie Si De 25 6 ueeadeee bere 
PROCALe eee tee ee hee oe cre 306 113 13 98 195 27 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
RiGvArE Classesi re ehi ic $5025 oho teense aeeelan es: EG Esthet arte eee Mess cscs’ » [bic eeaeen ee. s WG: [308 eerie 
ArmiyrGlassesess )s shot be eine Ae hee 661 228 io 199 432 96 
NaivyClassesti sees saenan ies Lame e wank Arnett |io son telsvedsl alahan alte ih Oe ten amt awe TLansa totaal eM \ UM tetuClMeBN At/s/1/5, lic —,oua evel dee: wi Seas! el tie quent a 
Totalimieaie steve hn lnk 828 228 73 199 588 96 
QUEBEC 
RCAC ances ee) Oh 5 aM be Mh wee A 339 4( uae 
Army Classes.......... COI er ty heres hi ae 569 177 43 188 343 29 
INDI 1C aSSeet ca cca ome act en ohne 97 RGM eos er 15 31 1 
Igy 8 8 Yost. non eh ie ante pconemap il thd 1,027 193 43 203 706 30 
ONTARIO 
RiGwAc: Glassessecncdecscs orgie eee cc. chloe. 2,448 SE PS I Pe Me 2,259 13 
ALIN Ve CIASSCs ten rae ce eee tee eee ne 2, 153 606 106 361 1,723 344 
Navy Classes tree dc ds etd eck oe eee ee eh ee 1,595 481 175 579 1,005 77 
ERgtell outers tee ere eae wo) sore ce, 36 6,196 1,100 281 940 4,987 434 
MANITOBA 
HiGsArh Classes. ta. cuceeee oto eee. Heol vepees Wein oicee Sloe Saeapaeaameeciet (ee a BS WeeN ae, ees eels 
Army 'Olassest eo. eos sak aa Saha Se coos hea 203 AOE Nose os i 26 ER OR Pts, ios tio wate iete 
Oba Caer meen ete oy i «shah a4) 757 AINE Pt itis a 'o cers 26 CASR Rie cae ee 
SASKATCHEWAN 
RiGcAcheCldsseg ae i rk ene DOLTIRE eRe ioe oe lis Gace eas aes Ae atoll | ot one cane. 
Army Classes ee ros AE Se Sede eS bRG ic cts sbtates 746 310 83 332 414 61 
otal: cdc ee Seeac cin as halndecs ss 1,328 310 83 332 972 61 
ALBERTA 

HiGsActs Cihmeses retires oer enatinne nt hee ceric: Sleds cae aaa Gaaeer || J ALS RGREIEIS TCE eee AC Use eer 
Army ‘Clagsess «0S is storie dec ccs tcchant 643 140 114 154 432 100 
ING wy ClASSOS. ert cap ee tectcatet raked Pantset aksae ees, 8.s.9.8 Sa ORS 8 EUS SR, | Ee | Son eer onerne BDi\ stesso 
SPOR e ats fer emngelt hoe ain: 1,205 140 114 154 958 100 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Ry CcAC Rs Classesrer can oeites ait ctae cre terete (PAA ba SONORA - 1 GBS: acu neeet eae 
Arr lassesicsisccree ieee Snic stancistor nate roboleiai-ta otcieteboreyese 1,036 245 78 220 690 103 
Navy -Classos accents soonteins ec s te oe sisi ste. Oar 31 6 2 7 22 1 
Potall.y, ac iatoatonte ot cre wines siete i 1,792 251 81 228 1,365 104 
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TABLE 3—TRAINING IN INDUSTRY DURING MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 1944 WITH TOTALS FROM 
APRIL 1, 1944 TO SEPTEMBER 20, 1944 : 























TRANSFERRED TO 


CoMPLETED PRODUCTION 
TRAINING BrErorE TRAINING 
CoMPLETED 


From 

April 1, 

1944 to 
Sept.30/44 


a eee 





DOMINION ee bs ergs 





* ‘Plant Schools... 2.0../.....- 2. Men 
Women 
Pact- Lime... bee aes bese ee Men 
WG Chantal dain 20 Ola ov st ecorsatvatorcieibiorencvehevwnonotesl bermmelentess'orell MINE BOU)! [20 Gare eieineielis +B eisiginnis lie es ae cs cure 
Teo teal ei phnctet tan are ein naeiters 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Plant-SChools serves. jes coeeee Mana ited. 42010. Ae) Sem a) SOU ace ere aroma es 
VO TCT Pepe eee tbe aces wos + [esa Deape MMM a [lel are cre ahesche all esveneseusleueuesrl sierete srg stele ¢ |i ain esssseiey Me E SOMES 
Part-Time: 2.06 dis «6s wees Men He DOT) bao mitie . Qui dol peste econ: Dyes Diall heat al CuO a ezateceus Zeiotels 
SUA corn eens al Retaeeeenleic Rete cts lorcouch Gach bees tenenonencte Vemtenmnineate ct ote ll cieighre i osare'={| sino mteyotp ci s)| cts tare Reyeoussell oe texolescnsiciore 
TTT Heal cecil clever vchocel| edad DD beef se ne BaP pas gh lial eesti BO eres DAD mi hn ev sven noo 
NEW ee 
Plant Schools................ FSi Sh WE / i (ee San Werte, Spo OTe See se ation ae dol Bonadoce tol fac saced ons 
WVOMICH ATE Sec bioieveie.e oo] b.0ceole MM lene ctype ads | oie lereies = be) ene cell ni si5, =, < MeaUaeeRen ele og altaya ae 
Pagt-Time:...5 08h ces ose 107 es eee |, Seager Mee omer Peers Oe Fe en (ete ioe ate gers add nic eosin oun oo aria a. 
WIERD clei ecaselisis b+ «0.0: bll > oe eBiecesnsepellltee be eoboleseilictets pels eie els oelne oma 'scili.n\en-tagata coke Mente Tage 
CAE eee) 0 ere) UP EE Fe eee ee Se He a CBS he pees) Ulnar oro Issn fo vat ECG bGQGe 
EC 
Plant Schools.............--- Men 
Women 
Part-Time...... Men...:.1). -47Bileot ~~ 20-f eh 208 SO th ee SO Me ccjs srumataa fies Me Sepals 
OMEN. Ws Mi. BO: [invoke clasts | 5 «0b MBBS ANG ape ors efuccecs| Wile » .), OO, In sehae mercial», 9,0) ze sNo o ceieel Megrgaia, Nera 
Totah Jawseiaw eta cndos mtbr 
ONTARIO 
Plant Sehools................ Mon: Joleen. O28 et. UBT DP SOUR Bee ee COS eee ar rege'ns| siete cereeretsyee 
Women 
DPart- Lime. ost. ee nce eee Won Praha sii a Da bulrelboans De <M Mente saae iets 
Women. 1 215 |. c) fe od. |i... BARRA che cock es NRL A 210) ) Rieti cin <= -1.°,-)5:-Siaiamiaa in "Me feldate 
"Totehae. Oh ae «cdi es 
MANITOBA 
Plant Schools deneeeils Sia eta eB ok eng de W oeol chs wo, cys fr enol acannon esate Rsatlal cy elo endl ch bea Sip edna oie hah aon apcactemaes HoKonag shateekeloas 
Wars GT My a GO ie ele: cin o.oo. ces ep avaretetellicuteetere oleters 6] (REE OM staisielalae aie c 
Part-Time, oi.tccs <6 ons sees (Wor Bs APR wserave-s | eve are Bwvsoeveicrl amet attne toterovo ollleyorenavs tere!ave7s\] (aisha MCR ana Meda Maken .at veil keneiats.<LexeZale ce 
WY Cur Or TN ete eles [levees oo: [le are! seoce averelbapelacee ciara sts:| erotntere: oe pierell slelst uincal ols! yf sceueshaetel-telel| musyesauclsleiovers 
TGtSh eee IL, COON eccR aes 5 [sos AAO le ee vio eecrhiy | FILO! leas aecasialets 
ALBERTA 
Plant Schools...........0006: TV ACCS caida Lease eee Poetic redevces snes vier ardlovevscovousl| ashok ore emnaviel ageey Snenctenauleso liek sp eben an aowekor fobeder ponadahel al hon azsxoanoxeleiiaxs 
Part-Time... 5.20 0200050F: Bh Mek ich Moos cccerc| ccccleedcrud ideeaietaiecl acddhanes Ma samemmrannm aaeiiiae Tt Ceter, 
TOG ale Le MS ORME PSA RR veN 05.5] a eine betpebeteice!| ohn olatate tevecegei| ate MACH hes oyotet ays erase 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Plant Schools...........0+00+ AN Tcrr act ah Be esse served Wet ecco cle vc crcven’s Sle evant ce eh alee acd awl alban cena VON cua St ellen ous ax abel on avaliol Wohekar oh okeexers 
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shia 4REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES FROM APRIL 1, 
1944 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1944 


(Subject to Revision) 








NUMBERS IN TRAINING PLACED 
IN EMPLOYMENT 


From April| At First rig At End | From April (1) 
1, 1944 to of of 1, 1944 to In 
Sept. 30/44 | September Sonioier September | Sept. 30/44 | September 





DOMINION SUMMARY 














HNNSCHOOIS: Mod eae tats ear yeire ht sete tae M 
Tn INGusery. sen «6 cscs so oercusatenee © cemees 





Be Schools. 4 st ee Se ee eee 
Ge indastry seer. cee cece tro tee ele ee 











Tn HUGH So bcc. Aa Oe oo ok M 
Wralnoushty. cose ae VRE car ae 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 
TiniiGhools. 4. Gee. 5.0.04. 00 <ARbede «cent 


Tie EROUSULY 4, , ofa. ts cdens Bee de oc st 





(1) Includes graduates from previous month’s classes who were not reported placed until after September 1, 1944, 


Activities of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Statistical Analysis of Insurance Operations during September—Survey of 
Employment Situation for October—Conference of Supervisors 
of Special Placements 


PPLICATIONS for Unemployment Insur- 

ance benefit in Canada totalled 3,715 in 
September, a slight increase over the 3,241 in 
August and more than three times the 1,013 
registered in September, 19438. 

The number of persons who signed the live 
unemployment register during the last week 
in September (5,746) was also slightly higher 
than during the last week in August when 5,408 
signed. The number of males signing the live 
unemployment register remained virtually un- 
changed (3,938 in September and 3,918 in 
August) so the increase is attributable almost 
entirely to females. 

A total of 4,373 claims were available for 

adjudication at Insurance offices during Sep- 
tember (876 of which were pending at the 
beginning of the month). Of this total, 2,884 
were considered entitled to benefit, 723 were 
considered not entitled to benefit and 766 were 
pending at the end of September. The two 
chief reasons for non-entitlement to benefit 
were: “voluntarily left employment without 
just cause” (420 cases) and “insufficient con- 
tributions and not in insurable employment” 
(178 cases). 
_ During September 2,178 persons commenced 
recelving benefit payments, but a total of 
4625 persons were paid benefit during the 
month. This compares with a total of 4,746 
who were paid benefit in August and 921 last 
September. , 

The 4,625 persons receiving benefit in Sep- 
tember were paid $117,008 for 61,917 unem- 
ployed days as against $108,688 paid for 57,547 
days in August and $20,066 paid. for 11,408 
days in September, 19438. 


The average number of days paid per bene- 
ficiary was 13-4 in September, 12-1 in August 
and 12-4 last September. The average amount 
of benefit paid per beneficiary was $25.30 in 
September, $22.90 in August and $21.79 in 
September, 1943. The average amount paid per 
compensated day of unemployment was $1.89 
in September, $1.89 in August and $1.76 last 
September. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from Local Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that as at October 31, 1944, 2,823,668 employees 
had paid contributions to the fund since April 
1, 1944, an increase of 76,908 since September 
30, 1944, and 617,912 since the commencement 
of the current fiscal year. 

As at October 31, 1944, 140,265 employers 
were registered as having insurable employees, 
an increase of 1,537 from September 30, 1944. 

Registration as at October 31, 1944, by 
regions follows: 


TABLE I.—REGISTRATIONS AS AT Oct. 31, 1944 


Employers Insured 
Registered Persons 
Region (live file) Registered 

Maritimes ...... 11,387 201,839 
Quebec |... wis. 38,735 857,359 
Ontario vy. seit > 51,694 P15 711 
Prairie, , eet, 25,107 390,497 
PPR CLINC 5 bin ass oust 13,342 258,262 
Total for Canada 140,265 2,823,668 


TABLE 2—NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS'FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO SEPTEMBER, 1944 





ETON 62) i a 2 ee ee ee ee ee ee oad Ree eee 
MCD TURLEY 20 ok ccaspe cieve diccae See causuat ciao ett? aR EE IIa atic ker she 8 arctica 
IGN oy NPR, 2) k-ANS EM a p01 PRS eR aL A Alby OCONEE Oe 


OGEODOE eae ete Rade OnE TE ane Tere easter a ets a 


1942 1943 1944 
RMAs Se eo 8 | pein, 4,637 11,751 
Ltr ca rata: Meena emer 663 4, 822 12, 284 
(Ca ARE re 4,194 5, 046 10, 667 
| papi arena, ea Gases PER 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 
Lara aue tihesy celee eae ete 2,799 2,027 4,654 
5 nae A, 2 4 4,629 1,772 3,226 
1 UR A 2,668 1,087 3, 106 
Len uae, 1,855 1,370 3,241 
eee wtod a's yh ae ek 1,118 1,013 3,715 
I sanarrrmranarirey CaM Od) 1,058 Re eee 
1) eee Seer 1,748 ra tiga Raa a 
LAN RANE CL MRE As 3,337 Av AME RS ca a 
y ncbve semaeeclen 2 cLdeoies, ge 26, 924 36, 660 59, 107 
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TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, SEPTEMBER, 1944 














Claims Filed at Claims .__, Disposal of Claims 
Tocal Offices acuiverd at (includes claims pending from 
, Pasirivine previous months) 
Province Chit ie Gwe Te ihe me? | Ouices, for z 
op Adjudica- Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal ton to Entitled Pending 
Benefit to Benefit 

Prince Edward Island...............+++- 14 13 1 12 8 2 17 
INOWa SCOUIAS.Aa.S..sctyeiede ote ns fev silent og 204 156 48 204 134 51 52 
INew BrunswiCk yi) suite. Meade cuviee es 122 94 28 127 208 a7 13 
QaeneGi cM, Medes cai ccse dvs Meeiors 8s cic ctl os 1, 254 935 319 1,123 850 249 184 
COTA a tetAw a, SeqehSPneanG Ginc Cece en eeine aah eran 501 387 114 489 391 109 185 
Manito asics cs icias tie as thee sis. ercievects 504 434 70 469 179 136 115 
Saskatchewanes oc. cc Me ogee Bike Us susjers isis ae 105 85 20 104 32 14 17 
PAT DOGS SUCHE cee las ster dy ema iche: Have ute Page 321 116 436 176 75 85 
British Columbia. ce vas obs asa <i6 saainake 574 500 74 533 123 60 98 
Total, Canada, September, 1944..... 8,715 2,925 790 3,497 1,279 723 766 
Total, Canada, August, 1944......... 3, 241 2,620 621 3, 056 2,263 698 76 
Total, Canada, September, 1943..... 1,013 835 178 951 765 283 226 





TABLE 4—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT WITH CHIEF 
REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 








Month of Month of | Cumulative 

Reasons for Non-Entitlement September,} September,} Total 
1943 1944 for Current 
Fiscal Year 











Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment. ............. 0. cece eee wees 71 178 1,565 
Notteapabletot and motavailable lor WOE. com cs. dels + «oct e ie the teeters eae < aioie, plete. me lojee) a. 9 19 140 
OSS-Ol WOLK-GUC-CO' a 1aADOUE CISPULONe iret, eae oe eee ee le Cte aid Cotes lr ee Wb eis lew ale 2 2 239 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................022000- Ae 2 6 25 668 
MisCharce aor MIsSCONAUCE, some hale he Ue tele sc) Sova oie las mes Cia dae sec com sit sins Ree 23 36 296 
Voluntarily left employment without Just cause. ... 24. 2c. ses ots soe tips ses eels oaks celb eee 154 420 2,130 
UME ECASOTIS CS) re ties sa teeter tebe tral crete setaise ore kext a cucreies estes heP cast plese RSME Coal esa lol aarti ot 43 43 415 

ST SOoTed Lak ha game Sheba MR cnet ct haan: “eo a cit oe ct tease «i cai tch ee I eta o.oo baci, Tay as 283 723 6, 053 





_@) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions’ 
elaimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE 5—-NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, 
AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, SEPTEMBER, 1944 























Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commencing of Amount 
Province . Benefit Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
$ 

Princes EGwardiislan Ge. oc scichaseleniss Sob 0s teins alo Maen baly cieten sas 21 5 414 718 
IN Oia SS COLE aac crsceic ars crests ersteiateleTois coke cicie & wcities o-oie atetei bers: sta aebene aietaes 194 112 3, 260 6, 064 
New Brumswaeke 2hi5sicittve skeet cs sajre O Rho relic ww ool taeie eae orate 186 157 1,788 3,396 
Quebeor eee ic eu ee ctarlee ters icsc cree Merais, ssrdtors «:sietmetsicin seater een ts 1,447 638 23,018 42,707 
ONGATIO ee cles eo al ee eee gers ase Seale’ SiMelele le wie ls Aho s Sete 533 236 7,919 14, 856 
IP ANTEOB Se fre ase mice eee o eee a rains Rist sale ole aera: to aiehaha bos eine cw GS OemCr gc eae fa 415 222 6,471 Tia 
Das ka tele w ans ie avis niceres eros Rietal eles ercleg alacs are. ocete aces gerevolsyareianeto nicks 193 72 2,999 5, 687 
ATOR bald ee pele ora sr Ss este cic ieloiee Sieve Ro leybieiiaiar adueelb cuousiapbeletarcar sy 1,189 385 5, 704 10, 993 
British Comma sec cece uae trots oe ai sas s,s drovers 6.e islets uid crave Givelee ers 447 351 10,344 20, 860 
Total, Canada, September, 1944................0 0 eee 4,625 2,178 61,917 117,008 

‘Notala Canada. August, 1944, ser. teeta. cectiae ce 4,746 2,419 57,547 108, 688 

Total, Canada, September, 1943............cceecceees 921 516 11,408 20, 066 

Average Duration of Unemployment Compensated...............2.2eeeeeeeeeecees 13-4 days. 
Average Amount of Benefit Paid per Person.........5.0 00060 c0cebecsescecceces cabon $ 25-20 


Average Amount Paid per Compensated Day of Unemployment................--- $ 1.89 
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TABLE 6.—ACTIVE CLAIMANTS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY OCCUPATIONS, 














AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1944 = 
Occupational Groups Male Female Total 

Professional and@Manageria! WVOLRETS she ./2 cisis tate cle ticte sieitie's olerefoye a's! b's.0 sis Soins avec a mele sve.so 112 24 136 
Clerical Workers 824 711 1,085 
Sales WOrkeEse oi cic crays rete bors sare. eie wre aes eve were iebociee eee airs 140 239 379 
BerviceewWorkers sakes nile Obie cede eee ee Eka Bis EE cae hole « HES NIa ls Seees sae eee 304 85 389 
AsniculturalWonkers and, Hishermen.. Jee. darciscte cs saisle.s' « aneraees 6c dbveitha, cisistale = saya 2 2 4 
TGC. WOE KOE Ree iecs ee is abo Mee ccsenae'o » Aha. NIMs, este ents MO eral euaad Ske Seles a) gists ato eet ante eis 1G Matar er 16 
Textile‘and' Clothing Workers. oo eo iGe Wee © cee cee SI oko ctiales On cape alate Aaa clereei ss 70 117 187 
MO PRETS ins, o bee Nee sani een ere, Aceuectoe SOR ai score le Ric SEEMED oleic arate. otapetei weodyrethet dam of 0/0 Bee Sake Tag h tice tt aaba tae 1 
Savill andwvyvaod Operaporsess.ccsce de smote cee sie thes cere sh ste «rsidte ames sie Pan TSE ARAN te ‘Sap 18 
Printing Workers 105. Pease a Ge Raps Serres Sete e cee ols obo Wealele etnies eld mentee oicbate aretere SSN Rt ee 45 
Shoe and: Leather Workers ik .ciscisuwtre fete os ole eles Pirbw eeye sb > deta ciereeud noah evajateapotees ime ee ee 11 
Stone, Clay andtGlass WOrkera. cscs. tere «as cen de ktiness + 6 eh cittees aan des Me tases tte Peo ee ee ee ipa 
Blectricala Workers s) iyo. aul ka mee ear aee hentes Scheie els ons oaks epoiele she iaparancteysictejsiale Oa Male eee: < Shela 32 
Goa Miners ho FAG «5 chavo saihsc, Retetes oS ic!s Phere eeatetedets Scans Na aus Sie Meaien otis eens a et etscca hs oh Lem eee ne Aca trae 1,345 
OGher miners (except coal) Ree Me Ook Sok sree ce ae ees coe obo ee ee ge cles mugdacieg tek GM alee Sete 16 
Construction Workers)(except) carpenters) iicts sci «ccs suede eb c eee eiele meshes te eelas omyns ore CRO pean eore 68 
(GATDENGCES 55 sce cate tais isle praia Seid ens sae rere Bie ete eta e eNene ete a PENS cos Sua) exc sus, Riles cun ie uaSoeaba taarcela Keane leis tPIe (ic ow Wee as Bd aE 74 
Machitio Shop Workersiand OperavOrs eee wis. ee ceee cee oe als 6 6 .a's elsid v,qjele sre o:e:aiere wits eles ale CROP RR A ee ees: 79 
Sheet: Metal Worleers: rss chee eid rae erates irate pees perc te beet ove a's eG loie ous aves ohhateeete oehedae a ereneteerer ees ) 19 28 
Foundry, smelter and other Metal WoOrkerss. secs «2 «cisco ors ere © oie: ee eis ereoeienicts sieneseueeiors<'t ae 102 213 
Mascellancous Slalledi Workers. Jen. cecee estes cieehe os cierasic nis & ae. ousssancyene susie © oustay eaeacrexciale 221 263 484 
Autormobile:and Other Mechanioss i tend .crea ss o cee ook coe. be ee eile tule eat nie ae ete bile ce Die |e eae. 27 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Heavy Labour..............0... cc eee cece eeeeeeees AGO! et ccisihan tenner 260 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Light Labour.............. 0... cece cece cece ce eeeces 652 246 898 

OEMS fe ee ee ae Eas Uns ne beeen ie Saleen ebsites 3, 938 1, 808 5, 746 





TABLE 7—SUMMARY OF ACTIVE CLAIMANTS BY SEX AND BY AGE GROUPS, AS AT 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1944 








19 and less 20-29 30-44 45-54 55-59 60 up Totals 


M F M F M F M F M F M F Males Females | Total 


Canada..... 156} 292} 605) 910) 1,083) 457} 702 84] 300 29] 1,092 36 3, 938 1, 808 5, 746 
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Small Percentage of Fund Pays Benefits 


The balance in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund as at September 30, 1944, amounted 
to $228,911,172.50, which was an increase of 
$6,522,925.35 over the balance in the Fund 
as at August 30, 1944. 


Since the inception of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, only 1-7 per cent of the 
total contributions and interest. paid into the 
Fund, has been disbursed in benefits. Table 
8, page 1379, gives the condition of the Fund 
in detail. 


Training Conference for Regional Supervisors 
of Special Placements 


The first training conference for Regional 
Supervisors of Special Placements was held 
at the Head Office of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, Ottawa, commencing 
Monday, September 25, 1944. As a part of 
the training, those who attended the confer- 
ence, visited the Regional offices at Montreal 
and Toronto to study at first hand the 
technique followed in the larger offices. 


Messrs. A. M. Mitchell and R. J. Tallon, 
Commissioners, welcomed the group. Both 
stressed the ‘importance of the phase of 
employment work in which the supervisors 
will be engaged, and) emphasized the need of 
establishing contacts with all agencies work- 
ing in the special fields of social welfare, 
guidance, and handicap placement. 


At Montreal, the supervisors were addressed 
by the Chief Commissioner, Mr. L. J. Trottier, 
who emphasized the challenging character of 
the work of special placements. ; 


Other officials who addressed the group were 
Messrs. H. F. Caloren, Chief Executive Officer, 
W. K. Rutherford, R. G. Barclay, E. P. 
Laberge and Col. H. S. Relph. 


Messrs. H. C. Hudson, Supervisor of Special 
Placements, and T. Parkinson, Supervisor of 
Staff Training were in charge of the sessions. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Paul V. 
McNutt, Chairman, War Manpower Commis- 
sion, Washington, Mr. K. Vernon Banta, 
Chief, Employment Service for the Handi- 
capped, was present throughout the training 
course, where his addresses, and his active 
yarticipation in the discussions proved an out- 
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standing contribution to the success of the 
course. His first topic was, “The Broader 
Aspects of Handicap Placement Work”. Mr. 
Banta defined a handicapped person as one 
who because of certain problems, requires 
selective placement. He traced the develop- 
ment of selective placement in the United 
States, since 1936, explaining that the 
approach to the problem had been through 
the occupational research field. The problem 
of the disabled comprises: (1) The prepara- 
tion of the individual, through training, 
physical restoration, counselling and guidance 
for employment; and (2) The preparation of 
industry to receive these persons. 


Mr. Banta stated that job analysis is the 
basis of selective placement. It involves 
matching the physical demand of jobs with 
the corresponding physical activities and 
working conditions. Another process neces- 
sitates matching the working capacity of the 
individual with the physical activities and 
working conditions of the job. 


Mr. A. W. Crawford of the Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs explained the entire scheme 
of rehabilitation of veterans into civilian life. 


At Montreal, Surg. Lt-Com. J. Preston 
Robb, of the Neurological Institute, addressed 
the group on “The New Approach to the 
Problem of the Physically Handicapped and 
the Emotionally Disturbed”. Dr. Robb gave 
interesting examples of personality changes 
resulting from service in the Armed Forces. 
He stressed' the need for close co-operatian 
between special placement sections and social 
agencies. Special placements must be a 
dynamic organization. “It is not good enough 
merely to place a mam in a job; he must 
be placed in the best job of which he is 
capable.” 


Dr. J. A. Nutter, orthopaedic surgeon of 


Montreal, addressed the group on_ the 
challenge which their work presented to 
them. 


At Toronto, through the courtesy of Dr. 
Storms and Mr. John Campbell, the super- 
visors were shown through the treatment and 
workshop divisions of the clinic operated by 
the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
The conference concluded with an evening 
session, held in Toronto on Tuesday, 
October 3. 
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Employment Conditions by Industries during October as Reported by 
Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission 


ONDITIONS revealed by the survey of 

the employment situation in agriculture 

and industry for the month of October were 
generally satisfactory. 


Agriculture—In regard to agriculture, the 
service arranged by the employment offices 
with the assistance of Extension Services, 
under the Dominion-Provincial agreement, 
provided sufficient labour to harvest the crop. 
This crop has been larger than normal, 
requiring more workers than last year. 

The harvest excursion from parts of Ontario 
and Quebec to the Prairie Provinces attracted 
6,477 workers, of whom 5,400 were from 
Ontario, 10 per cent being women. Of these 
workers 1,113 were distributed in Manitoba, 
3,780 in Saskatchewan, and 1,584 in Alberta. 
Many of these workers did not return to 
Eastern Canada until after October 31. 


Logging—Due to a demand for high 
quality lumber, a: program was_ initiated 
during the latter part of October to move 
500 Eastern Canadian harvesters who were 
already on the Praries to assist in logging and 
mill work on the Pacific coast. The response 
has been encouraging, some 200 workers 
accepting this employment. 

Within each region arrangements have been 
made for the recruitment of workers not 
required on farms for employment in other 
essential industries. Since, of necessity, a 
number of workers must remain. in agricul- 
ture, some areas were defined as those in 
which no recruiting would take place, others 
as those in which restricted recruiting would 
be conducted and still others in which open 
recruiting would be permitted. The Provincial 
Farm Service forces have thrown their weight 
into the program. As a result this recruiting 
has brought considerable relief to industries 
requiring winter workers, the meat packing 
and lumber 


industry, mines, feed plants 
operations having absorbed the _ greater 
number. 


Temporary labour shortages were experi- 
enced in the packing plants. This situation 
has been: alleviated, and the packing houses, 
apart from their National program, were in 
fairly satisfactory condition. 


Manufacturing—In the industrial field, the 
aircraft and allied industries were character- 
ized by progressive lay-offs. A further curtail- 
ment in the R.C.A.F. training program resulted 
in additional cut-backs in production schedules 
for trainer aircraft. In the field of combat 
planes the most important recent develop- 


” 


ment has been the change-over in production 
at. Boeings, Vancouver Plant, involving a lay- 
off of 3,000 employees. 

A campaign was carried on to place these 
workers in other essential industries inasmuch 
as the change-over and retooling will require 
several months. Few of the workers affected 
are capable of heavy labour, as a large per- 
centage of them are women. 

Current labour requirements of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada were met 
through transfers within their own organiza- 
tion. This was made possible by recent 
curtailment in production schedules. 


Labour demand in the. rubber industry 
eased somewhat. Requirements for heavy 
factory labour in many of the tire plants, 
remained urgent. 


As manufacturers of heavy ammunition had 
been called om for increased production, the 
labour requirements of firms engaged in this 
work were stepped up. This new demand 
had not yet been fully met, but both men 
and women were being recruited in centres 
in which lay-offs have occurred. 

In the building trades the situation remained 
almost unchanged during the past month. 
Conditions in the shipbuilding industry have 
been more or less stable, with the exception 
of the Halifax district where an urgent 
demand continues for skilled labour. Efforts 
to supply this need were concentrated on 
shipyards contemplating lay-offs. 

The brick and tile industry is still in urgent 
need of labour. The demand here has been 
partially met by employment of prisoners of 
war; reports indicate that where this type of 
labour has been used it has proved entirely 
satisfactory. 


Construction——The short labour supply has 
continued in the construction industry. The 
most pressing need is for labourers and 
reinforcing steel men, shortage of these types 
of labour seriously retarding concrete pro- 
jects which are underway. Current effort is 
to have men return to this type of work, 
from other classes of employment. 


Transportation—In the transportation in- 
dustry demand for labour has shown no 
indication of abatement. Men for railway 
track maintenance were urgently required in 
view of the approaching winter season. It is 
anticipated that the return to agricultural 
workers from the Western harvest fields will 
relieve the situation. Steps have also been 
taken to have soldiers used in this type of 
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employment. Good strong labourers continued 
to be in urgent demand for employment at 
the Lakehead terminal grain elevators. 


Employment of Women 


In so far as the employment of women 
is concerned, the prospect of the continuance 
of the war for some time has increased the 
urgency for female labour for the heavy 
munition program, and this need is being 
given all possible preference. 

There were indications of a gradual 
levelling off of the general female labour 
situation in regions other than Quebec and 
Ontario, though shortages still exist in certain 
lines of employment. 

Among essential civilian industries the 
shortage of workers for textile plants has 
caused grave concern. Production in general 
is down and many more female workers are 
urgently required. Training schools have been 
established in many plants in an endeavour to 
fill the need for skilled operators. 

The placement in employment of women 
discharged from the Armed Forces is pro- 
gressing smoothly. Placements are followed 
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up and every help is given to these women 
in their adjustment to employment. 

A limited number of lay-offs involving 
women: have taken place. In every such case 
arrangements have been made to offer them 
all available opportunities of suitable employ- 
ment. 

The shortage of professional staff for 
hospitals is still great although the supply of 
female workers for non-professional work in 
hospitals is improved somewhat. To remedy 
the situation, the Minister of Labour 
announced on October 19, that professional 
and non-professional workers for hospitals 
may now be hired directly without passing 
through Local Employment and Selective 
Service Offices. 

Women officers of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission from all parts of Canada 
met in Ottawa on October 12 to discuss the 
responsibilities of the Employment Service in 
the transition and post-war period, and the 
plans which should be adopted to assist 
workers when the change-over to normal pro- 
duction occurs. A report of this conference 
will be found on page 1309 of this issue of 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Trend of Employment, Hours and Earnings in United States during August 


The trend of employment, earnings and 
hours in the United States for the month of 
August is summarized in the October issue 
of the Monthly Labour Review, published by 
the U.S. Department of Labour. 


Non-A gricultural Employment 


It is stated that “the total number of 
employees in non-agricultural establishments 
was 38,771,000 in August, 47,000 more than 
in July, but a million less than in August, 
1943.” It is pointed out that the gain during 
the month reflects a seasonal expansion of 
manufacturing and the addition -of 36,000 
workers to Federal, State and local govern- 
ments. 


Hours of Work 


The average work-week in all manufacturing 
in August as reported to the United States 
Department of Labour was 45-1, slightly 
longer than in August, 1943. Total manu- 
facturing hours per week for the durable-goods 
group as a whole amounted to 358 million, an 
increase of about five million as compared 
with July. This occurred in spite of declines 
in employment totalling 38,000, and reflects 


the lengthening of the work-week from 45-7 
to 46-6 hours. 

The work-week in the non-durable group 
as a whole averaged 43-0 in August, the same 
as in July. However, owing to expanding 
employment, the total hours worked were 
2,250,000 greater. 


Earnings 


Average hourly earnings for all manufac- 
turing were slightly below July, but about 
5-5 per cent above August, 193. The 
apparel group was the only major group which 
reported a considerable increase in hourly 
earnings. The increase was from 78:5 cents 
to 80-7 cents. Average weekly earnings in 
all manufacturing averaged $45.85, an increase 
of 40 cents over July. The earnings in the 
durable-goods group averaged $51.79, and in 
the non-durable-goods group they amounted 
to $37.16. 

The weekly earnings in the bituminous coal 
mining industry were 13 per cent higher than 
last year, but the work-week was about nine 
per cent longer than in August, 1943. In 
anthracite mining the earnings were six per 
cent greater and the hours 3:5 per cent 
shorter than in August, 1943. 
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Summary 


| NFORMATION in this section regarding 
the employment situation in Canada is 
based upon reports from the following sources: 

The employment situation at the begin- 
ing of September, as reported by employers. 
—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
each month reports from firms employing 
fifteen or more employees. These firms repre- 
sent practically all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business operations. / 

The Bureau has been receiving these reports 
for many years; hence, although the figures 
given show considerably less than the total 
number of persons employed in Canada, they 
give a valid picture of the trend of employ- 
ment in Canada over a period of years. 

There was a further rise in general in- 
dustrial employment at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, according to returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 14,837 
establishments with staffs aggregating 1,882,- 
790 men and women, as compared with 1,870,- 
741 at August 1. 

The gain of 12,049 workers, or 0-6 per cent, 
brought the index (1926=100) to 185-5 as 
compared with the revised figure of 184-3 on 
August 1, and 186-2 at September 1, 1943. 

Information is also embodied in this article 
concerning payrolls which is furnished each 
month by the co-operating firms. The per 
capita weekly earnings advanced slightly from 
$31.63 at August 1 to $31.69 at the beginning 
of September. At September ‘1, 1943, the in- 
dicated average was $31.30; that at September 
1, 1942 was $29.29, while at September 1, 1941, 
the figure had been $26.04. 


Unemployment as reported by the Unem- 


ployment Insurance Commission.—Claims 
for unimployment insurance benefit again 
showed an increase over the preceding month. 
During September, 3,715 claims were filed as 
compared with 3,241 in August. These claims 
were well above the total of 1,013 claims filed 
during September, 1948, but considerably be- 
low last February’s maximum of 12,284. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies 
and Placements; September, 1944.—From 
the Employment and Selective Service Offices 


of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
come reports showing the number of positions 
reported as vacant across the Dominion, to- 
gether with the number of applications for 
employment and the number of placements 
effected. 


Reports received from the Offices during the 
four-week period September 1 to September 
28, 1944, showed a substantial gain in the 
average number of placements made daily 
when compared with the previous five weeks 
and a fairly large loss when compared with 
the four-week period September 3 to Septem- 
ber 80, 1948. Manufacturing, trade, and 
forestry and logging were mainly responsible 
for the gain under the first comparison though 
all industrial divisions except agriculture 
registered increases. In comparison with the 
four-week period September 3 to September 
30, 1948, the loss was almost entirely con- 
tributable to the decline in manufacturing 
although all other industrial groups but 
forestry and logging, and trade showed in- 
creases. During the period under review there 
were 236,504 vacancies reported, 196,572 
applications for employment and _ 141,641 
placements effected in regular and casual em- 
ployment. 


Unemployment in trade unions.—The 
Department of Labour receives reports from 
the local trade unions throughout Canada, 
showing the number of their members who 
were unemployed during the period under 
review. 

The statistical article summing up the in- 
formation contained in these reports is pub- 
lished quarterly in the Lasour GAZETTE. 

At the beginning of October the percentage 
of unemployment among trade unions was 
0-3. This figure was identical with that shown 
both at the beginning of July, at which date 
the percentage was indicated as for the June 
quarter and at the beginning of October, 1943. 
The October figure was based on returns re- 
ceived from 2,377 labour organizations having a 
total membership of 416,664 persons. 


Total employment in Canada.—An esti- 
mate of Canada’s total manpower distribution 


at June 1, 1944, has been made by the Re- 
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search and Statistics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. At that date it is estimated 


that 4,232,000 persons, 14 years of age and . 


over, were gainfully occupied, of whom 
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3,232,000 were in non-agricultural industry, 
including 975,000 in war industry. In addition 
there were 784,000 persons in the Armed 
Forces. 


The Employment Situation at the Beginning of September, 1944, 
| as Reported by Employers : 


HERE was a further rise in general in- 
dustrial employment in the Dominion at 

the beginning of September, when the per- 
centage increase approximated the average 
at September 1 in the experience of the years, 
1921-1943. It was, however, considerably 
smaller than at that date in any preceding 
year of the war, with the exception of 1943. 
The 14,837 establishments furnishing informa- 
tion to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported the employment of 1,882,790 men and 
women, as compared with 1,870,741 at August 
1. The gain of 12,049 workers, or 0-6 per cent, 


brought the index, (1926=100), to 185°5, as 
compared with the revised figure of 184-3 in 
the preceding report, and 186-2 at September 
1y 1943) ly 

Since the.improvement in employment as a 
whole in Canada at the beginning of Septem- 
ber was about normal for the early autumn, 
the seasonally-corrected index number, at 
178°3, showed no change from the revised 
August 1 figure. 

Manufacturing establishments reported 
moderately heightened activity at September 
1, when they recorded a gain of 6,249 em- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NotE—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. . 
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ployees. This increase is the smallest at the 
beginning of September in any year since 
1936. There was a further reduction in the 
production of durable manufactured goods, 
notably of iron and steel products, while the 
non-durable goods division showed heightened 
activity of a seasonal character. Within the 
latter, there were important gains in vegetable 
food preserving, in which the expansion was 
above-average for the time of year. 

The trends in the non-manufacturing in- 
dustries were mixed, that in communications, 
construction and maintenance and trade being 
moderately upward, while the movement in 
logging, mining and transportation was retro- 
gressive. The declines in logging and mining 
were contra-seasonal. 


Payrolls 


The firms co-operating in the current sur- 
vey at September 1 reported the disbursement 
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of weekly salaries and wages totalling $59,- 
671,139, as compared with $59,167,005 at the 
beginning of August. This increase of 0:9 
per cent exceeded that of 0-6 per cent in the 
personnel, with the result that the per capita 
weekly earnings slightly advanced, rising from 
$31.63 at August 1 to $31.69 at the beginning 
of September. At September 1, 1948, the 
indicated average was $31.30; that at Septem- 
ber 1, 1942, was $29.29, while the September 1, 
1941, figure had been $26.04. 

In comparison with September 1 of last 
year, the index of aggregate payrolls showed 
the fractional gain of 0-6 per cent, accom- 
panying the falling-off of 0-4 per cent in the 
index of employment. The rise in the average 
weekly earnings amounted to 1:2 per cent. 

If the statistics for the finance group are in- 
cluded with those given above for the eight 
leading industries, the survey shows that the 
number in recorded employment at September 


TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


NE 


Exent LEADING INDUSTRIES 





Date Index Numbers of 

Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita| Employ- { Aggregate | Per Capita 

ment Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolis Harnings 

Tha taVewe, {bas LOS Se | AA As ie a SP eee Ree 100-0 100-0 $25 «25 109-0 100-0 $25-57 
Daley Ue. So OSE ce Ree, aa Bs SE eth be 12): 102-9 108-9 25°49 102-6 303-6 25-82 
PA Tioga 1D SAS. TasBRE Re CARE ep BAS a0: BRS ER OP. )S: 105-0 106-9 25-69 105-2 107-3 26-06 
Pepe. WP, socal hehe ease AS Eee, - iby 106-4 109-8 26-04 108-0 110-8 26-22 
OGEy MSE S82 Ae ee EE Se Be: es Be Pele. are 108-4 113-3 26-37 110-1 415-4 26-80 
INGE, HONE. Gos tab RCE Ec tecmcehels fakeue aia « plone wheaere tele 109-6 117-3 27-02 111-6 120-4 27-59 
Ser 0B Ue AE EE Re Tere A AE oo RE ret lo he 110-4 119-4 27-32 112-1 123-1 28-15 
ere Wh MCAD ea Ee aE Ab Bivchdiehs, sieud gators wlepeebate sjeue 108-4 112-1 $26-13 111-4 114-3 $26 -32 
1 OS GG ER Ernie SEROTEC? 4 Gry ook Cea cere ae 108-2 118-3 27-65 113-8 126-0 28-39 
1 825 deed Re ah a ERRORS blac, oe COL OS elec Or 108-0 119-3 27-92 116-5 129-8 28-58 
da Njayig le U8 vhs Geo Bacay BUI Gators Gt res 3 Pac aeReIO EET 108-0 121-4 28-41 118-7 133-9 28-94 
MSV: SIRCSERIE NR HAR SA. occ: cM Ma be ct sue Diels ss sels. e"s cnt 109-5 123-8 28-59 120-4 137-0 29-19 
ING: Wen Ie Ce coin vc ob Meh ae tie eee isle’ aise 112-3 125-3 28-20 122-6 137-2 28-73 
AUR ae) OR eb ic echo cC ROIS IERG G: au) b> Gio ge Noe I Om Cl 114-9 129-5 28-49 124-7 4i-7 | 29-16 
PATIO. SIMA AS eR ED <n uidettett tein ged etl 3) siak 116-3 131-6 28-62 126-4 143-2 29-08 
Bente Wee Paes fe. oe ete deters Like. 3 LR RR RCPMEMES © 117-3 135-3 29-29 128-3 148-5 29-72 
ChE A AE VOTER Fe Re. RRSP Pe FS ae ote vote 118-6 137-8 29-51 129-9 152-5 30-15 
INOW. eked Sed EAS Shs ooo ARE a Title Settee os a otek 119-9 140-6 29-81 130-1 155-3 30-70 
ID YRS), ee Rs DE SORE oD 2 io Hees oe OCCA oe 122-0 144-0 30-06 132-0 159-7 31-17 
ataeoel: SLOAS Ae See he ee ee RURAL e 5 Soleus sees Safes 120-1 131-7 $27-92 130-7 142-5 $28-11 
JTS Cee LIE Ope ye Oe Se ain ceo ae Create Boron: Ai 118-5 139-3 29-96 132-2 157-0 30-65 
1 Be as | NR, JOU Lay anon, Be SEN ENE NR BSI tp a 118-7 143-0 30-72 133-0 162-1 41-49 
Jel ot lel Pt 8 RE po ine Gn aR arene Pro gic Se iti Ocmreoiarc 118-1 144-1 31-14 133-5 164-3 31-81 
Vier ye Sis AE Se ee eS CU ee EEE syne ohn? «eke f alae * lets 116-5 139-6 30-59 132-7 159-5 31-09 
‘fobs (eae! Oni, 6 REE cs Pee go ot Rano A RRNA Scr RM poh a ot 118-5 143-4 30-93 133-5 163-1 31-62 
Pty Wha A TASO ESSE S UE ces Ae oe aS Oh ee ile oiake 120-1 145-5 30-97 134-3 164-7 31-62 
Mao! kts Set MARS Rete ct Rik, do. BO. othe eee Ae 121-6 147-5 31-06 135-5 166-2 31-77 
Sept. AA SRGNAT ; Milethe obits csehs- gies peers hE tbe 121-8 148-7 31-30 136-8 169-0 32-03 
oor Bwyes, 183899. AG A OL sea TA OhG eG 122-7 150-8 31-53 137-7 171-9 32-37 
INiOw: in Sas Le -Ga tt okt Bet Rae Oe. Sed: HRB GG 123-4 152-0 31-60 137-4 172-7 32-62 
WIGCr) Ts B44. Se SESE EME aa AI ee eas o nlee ohtte 124-6 153-4 31-61 137-4 174-0 32-86 
etry Wer VLD AA as ee TIME teeRiebo derailed ap trie 3 ate 121-5 140-4 929-69 134-8 156-5 $30-18 
TDG hier Mah: taste yo ce sbi ease cela dine 6 skikebte «the 119-8 148-1 31-76 135-3 170-6 | 32-76 
Mines ico. dteae ie eedaserrc ad mintes ep rere 118-8 149-1 32-27 134-8 172-2 33-23 
Gosia b We Or ae Oe oan Ope ote forge noe ar 118-1 148-6 32-37 134-2 171-7 33°28 
IMisiy, RAT. CFs etd c kak adele Me sistas Qicts » ssh ebb ola 116-5 146-2 32-26 132-9 168-1 32-92 
JOINS hese rel Aad Lard der ele saree) helersw brnetarates 118-1 146-0 31-80 132-8 166-7 32-64 
Silva dhs SAS. SoBe ERE. tek. ths Sk ter Benne 120-0 148-1 31-72 134-4 167-7 32-44 
PN as.8 EE dat Be On ioe Oran Maanioic DORON onan om 120-7 148-4 31-63 133-9 166-8 32-38 
isis SS CARAS SEAN OH AGHAYISSOONRMGEr Gab cr Sca ir 4 121-5 149-6 31-69 134-6 168-6 32-55 
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1 was 1,947,953, as compared with 1,935,938 
at August 1. The latest aggregate of weekly 
payrolls was $61,790,308, considerably higher 
than the total of $61,295,606 indicated at 
August 1. The average earnings in the nine 
leading industries were $31.72, as compared 
with $31.66 at August 1, 1944, and $31.30 at 
September 1, 1943. 
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Table I indicates that in the period for 
which data are available, the number of per- 
sons in recorded employment in the eight 
leading industrial groups has shown an in- 
crease of 21:3 per cent, while the aggregate 
weekly payrolls of these workers are higher 
by 49-6 per cent. Including finance, the gain 
in employment from June 1, 1941, to Septem- 


TABLE II-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS . 


Number of persons employed at September 1, 19 
Earnings of Such Employees, Together with 
1, 1944, with Comparative Figures 


44, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate Per Capita Weekly 
Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at September 1 and August 
for September 1, 1943, where available, based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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No. of Aggregate Per Capita 
Em- Weekly Weekly Earnings Aggregate 

Geographical and Industrial Unit perce. sd ha at Employment Weekly Payrolls 
eporte a —<$$<_<——— — 

at Sept.1,| Sept.1, |Sept.1)Aug. 1|Sept.1/Sept.1|Aug. 1 Sept.1/Sept.1] Aug. 1|Sept.1 

1944 1944 1544 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1948 

$ $ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provimces...............++.- 140,677] 4,236,049] 30-11| 30-09} 28-59] 121-1] 121-9] 123-2) 167-2) 168-2) 162-4 
Prince Edward Island..........-.+-- Dine ll 74,199] 26-78] 26-09] 24-83] 125-5} 128-9) 113-6} 159-3] 159-3] 133-0 
INOW DCOEIE Ss Hic canine a ee eles siete ss rsas 82,740 2,632,442} 31-82) 31-44} 29-47] 118-6) 119-5) 125-2) 168-0 167-3) 165-2 
New Brunswick: diners eke. esas 55, 166 1,529,408] 27-72] 28-27) 27-31] 125-1] 125-9) 121-1} 166-2) 170-5 159-0 
Qirebety os saa es ce neers 592,748] 17,831,919| 30-08] 29-76) 29-78] 127-1] 125-7] 127-6] 159-9] 156-4) 159-3 
ONATION cles aac es eee ee 7467,452| 25,058,059] 32-65} 32-69] 32-19] 115-6) 114-7| 114-9) 139-2) 188-3) 156-9 
Prairie ProvineeS...............0eeee: 206,273| 6,492,940] 31-48] 31-49] 30-47) 117-1] 118-2) 113-3} 140-4) 141-8) 132-0 
Manitoba rn. cee a ait dalnilemieiet iehye 94,213 2,915,081] 30-94) 30-90] 30-05] 114-9} 116-7) 111-5] 134-0} 136-0) 126-6 
BasSkKALeMe walls ict sues slseuee cloresles~ cisions 41,279 1,240,737) 30-06] 30-12] 29-10] 114-2] 116-2} 108-1] 136-4) 139-3} 125-7 
Alberta faa een Aa mateiatersyereratewtatetas 70,781 2,337, 122} 33-02} 33-09] 31-81} 121-9} 121-4) 118-9) 151-7) 151-4 143-4 
British Cohumbia................-.+6: 175,640} 6,052,172] 34-46] 34-67] 35-48) 139-4] 137-7) 147-4) 170-0) 168-9) 186-9 
OA NADA YH oc teva. tose tics 1,882,790] 59,671,139] 31-69] 31-63] 31-30] 121-5) 120-7) 121-8) 149-6) 148-4) 148-7 
(b) Cries 
Montreal reek loch ob Sth ecto aborts 287,534} 9,200,705] 32-00) 30-96] 31-15] 132-0] 132-0) 134-4) 165-7) 160-1) 165-4 
Gurebec! City ve. wey e. eae strane esos 39,280] 1,201,835] 30-60} 29-91) 27-86] 165-6) 164-5} 169-4) 244-6) 237-6] 229-6 
NE OLOWEO wave obraice oe wore ee ounio ts heteters ae eke 256, 047 8,276, 433] 32-32] 32-24) 32-16] 129-2) 128-7) 127-6} 155-3 154-4] 153-5 
OPER Wak es ccict cute Cuan atree arta enuers were 22, 538 621, 743| 27-59} 28-04] 26-99] 113-5} 113-2] 114 0) 185-3} 137-2} 183-5 
Hitmiltonetit ot ee cia sie stele teenie aaa 59,143! 1,937,977] 32-77| 33-00} 32-41] 111-4] 112-2} 113-7] 132-7) 134-6) 134-0 
Windsor?) sob fei pak oe cia ete sevaieiane 39,344] 1,709,179] 43-44] 43-63] 41-73] 125-4] 126-0] 131-1] 143-2] 144-5) 143-8 
Winnipeg! 5:62:03 .< eseabie bp pioneers 60,294} 1,719,983] 28-53] 28-45] 27-96] 117-0) 119-1] 114-5) 131-7} 133-6) 126-6 
WAENCONVED: fatal ates - stadt ae ete sisiececes 85,007| 2,873,907] 33-81] 34-07] 34-17] 167-3) 167-4! 178-6] 214-8) 216-9} 234-6 
DS USINUESS cap Seema BUNA GRRE Se ay acd 8 DiGio 21,955 658, 248) 29-98) 28-77)...... 134-5) 136-6]...... 7224) 6h tl eee 
Sainb gd Oli sce ine ole ok oie rere nersyorae 12, 942 364, 754] 28-18] 28-86]...... 126-8} 128-2] ..... Pdi MGA 2 aS. 
Sherbrooke ds. 7.5 ee oc cw. swe ke bare ra eele 8,706 222,020) 25-50} 24-87)...... 106-4} 106-1]...... 127 <6) Zool sees 
"TROIS FL VICReSU. Meek. e delsaneitenir alae she 9,672 267, 838] 27-69] 27-64]...... 12432 al S8e| ee 146-4] 142-8]...... 
Kitchener-Waterloo........4..560---00. 15, 237 440,690] 28-92} 29-17]...... PAs hOSEO Ree ere 14222), 138-8)'3 een 
EG RCONG cor chads ebooks Ghausds crate custarstars 20,397 595,288] 29-19} 29-49)...... LU OIC ANS cen ce 148-4] 144-8)...... 
Fort William-Port Arthur............. 16,215 620,751] 38-28) 37-80)...... VEZ 6 [MA TB 2 che om 166-7] 163-7|...... 
Rieritieat ett cote ee hrescecdein ae setts oitane te 9, 287 253,088] 27-25} 27-21]...... 109-4} 115-4) ..... 126-7) 129-4].., 
Saskatoon 5, 522 144,783] 26-22) 26-21)...... 122-4) 126-2] ...... 140-8] 145-1]...... 
COBEN yan eho heer ing drat mabetere sine 17, 457 528, 451| 30-27] 30-71)...... TL20STWANG- 21 ele TALES | Sli Glee tene 
Edmonton 17,521 513,224) 29-29) 29-33)...... 1IS827 i ST-GOl eka 167-3) A659] An 
Victoria 2:9. ascae eee Tape oe 13,921 462,983] 38-26] 33-20]...... 170-0] 171-9]...... 2250) 227% 2h ee. «me 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Manila ctiring 2 00. eee siauiern ae gleetes toute 1,185,226] 38,581,019) 32-55] 32-38] 32-03] 134-6] 133-9] 136-8) 168-6] 166-8) 162-0 
Murable Goods. cic vale dishes wleclone 641,249] 22,968,988] 35-82] 35-34] 35-15) 150-5} 151-0] 159-7) 192-3} 190-6} 200-9 
Non-durable Goods...........2000005 524,806] 14,905,067| 28-40] 28-52) 27-65) 120-5) 118-7) 115-7) 144-3) 142-4) 135-5" 
Electric Light and Power............ 19,171 706,964] 36-88] 37-04} 35-31] 100-5; 99-5) 100-1] 114-9} 114-4] 109-6 
Osea Wb eRe, oe te vee. clare ae 46, 362 1,265,428] 27-29] 27-15] 28-31] 97-9] 98-3] 81-8] 134-4] 134-3) 118-6 
Miinie acct ft Re Bek hee Seen on Berar 71,564] 2,738,413) 38-27| 38-04] 35-73) 86-0] 87-5) 89-2) 104-4/ 105-6] 101-0 
30, 306 932,360] 30-76] 30-53] 30-01] 116-4] 116-2) 110-5) 132-2] 131-0} 122-3 

Communicationsit:: . eos et. eee. oe ase 159, 613 5, 859, 813] 36-71| 36-69] 35-38] 125-6] 126-2] 121-3) 143-8) 145-0} 134-8 
Transportationese teuccihusdt slate stein: 166, 754 4,739, 880| 28-42} 28-85) 30-13] 94-1] 89-2] 99-1) 117-2) 113-0} 131-1 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 47, 665 919,013} 19-28] 19-11] 18-77] 121-2) 121-7] 114-9] 143-1] 142-5) 134-7 
Services eee Oo oC momar 175, 300 4,635,213] 26-44| 26-54] 25-57} 103-3) 103-1] 96-9] 117-0] 117-3] 107-2 
TAGE! bins see eae ee ciqire oie Mouetee barre atte 1,882,790} 59,671,139} 31-69] 31-63] 31-30) 121-5} 120-7] 121-8) 149-6} 148-4) 148-7 
Eight Leading Industries............ $$ |} |] — J] |] ——_] —_ | ——_ 
WinanGes Laicatirce ee oceewco sar ctotersrevs ores 65, 163 2,119,169] 32-52} 32-65} 31-15) 108-6] 108-6} 107-6] 122-6) 123-2 116-4 
Total—Nine Leading Industries..... 1,947,953} 61,790,308] 31-72) 31-66 148.5) 147-4 147-3 








31-30) 121-0} 120-3} 121-2 


1This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 


ustruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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ber 1, 1944, amounted to 20-8 per cent, and 
that in payrolls, to 48:5 per cent. The ex- 
planation previously given for the relatively 
greater rise in the salaries and wages than in 
the numbers employed may again be stated: 
—(1) the growing concentration of workers in 
the heavy manufacturing industries, where 
rates of pay are above the average and, in 
addition, there has been a considerable amount 
of overtime work, (2) the payment of a cost- 
of-living bonus to the majority of workers; 
the rates at which these allowances were 
calculated were increased on more than one 
occasion before their incorporation in the basic 
wage-rates as from February 15, 1944. (3) 
the progressive up-grading of employees as 
they gain experience in their work, and (4) 
the granting of higher wage-rates in numerous 
cases. 

Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading in- 
dustrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the 20 leading industrial cities, and 
gives comparisons as at August 1, 1944, and 
September 1, 1943, where these are available. 
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As a result of wartime conditions, there have 
been especially noteworthy advances in em- 
ployment and payrolls in factories, in which 
the rate of expansion in the period of 
observation had been decidedly greater than in 
the non-manufacturing industries; the index 
of employment in the former has risen by 34:6 
per cent from June 1, 1941, to September 1, 
1944, and that of payrolls has gained by 68-6 
per cent, proportions decidedly exceeding 
those elsewhere given for the eight leading 
industries. ‘The factors stated above as in- 
fluencing the general trends have had an even 
greater effect in the case of manufacturing. 

The production of durable goods has shown 
particularly important gains from the begin- 
ning of the record of payrolls, the index of 
employment having risen by 50-2 per cent, 
while the salaries and wages distributed by the 
co-operating employers have advanced by 
92-3 per cent between June 1, 1941, and Sep- 
tember 1, 1944. Although the non-durable 
manufactured goods have been adversely 
affected by the existing labour situation, the 
index number of employment in this group at 


TABLE III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(AveRAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


The latest figures are subject to revision 
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169-9 169-0 136-1 130-5 132-2 147-5 149-8 
192-8 183-0 143-1 137-8 138-8 154-0 179-4 
200-7 186-1 145-3 139-1 137-7 159-9 198-8 
201-3 185-4 149-5 141-6 137°5 169-7 190-2 
198-5 184-8 145-1 139-6 129-5 163-8 188-0 
197-1 183-9 142-3 136-9 129-0 159-4 186-3 
194-2 182-9 142-6 139-2 130-3 156-0 184-7 
190-4 180-8 141-0 138-2 130°6 152-2 183-3 
194-3 182-1 145-2 141-6 138-3 155-3 183-6 
195-3 185-1 148-4 144-0 143-2 158-5 187-5 
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Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














Industries 1Relative Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 

_ Weight 1944 1943 1939 
AB RER EAS 0) a 1) COMMRRIIR Beers: Semen nny can RUHR. STAID irih, (Cran or a gs 63-0 225-0 229-9 115-3 
‘Animal Products edibles : ili miaisaeee eelcc sntele seis stale ests se 2:5 239-1, 201-0 159-9 
Ee umandenrod ucts ls he en ais sete se ae tA ees 2 123-6 125-1 107-8 
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Beote and shoese Were waste. soccer ie I ett cscs 6% 9 126-3 125-1 119-3 
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FEEL TATION ao ee ee rte ee oe Oe ae eamereiseiete sa clea cies s “6 129-3 107-5 84-2 
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Plant products—edt ole ween. oe ciatis we ater tets ee) oe eleters et ee 3-4 170-1 162-5 143-7 
Pulp and paper ProGuUcts fA wom cee teat ye iets Vets Oiehe sins, 4-6 138-9 135-9 110-1 
TU baie 16 Np of 39 913) huey 9 ead aA ANeeye WRG ieS Cidhey a Ce PARR ER 2-0 128-0 126-6 99-4 
Paper Products si sien wes iat te senate amt iee averse, clgiarete’® shes 9 206-7 201-3 132-7 
Printing and publishing . ceeeiscieeate cle eee Leather eieteliine wr - 1-7 130-3 125-8 116-1 
Rib ber prOoguete'. pol) aa sie eae miape ete ets ciete aaale lecans ticici 3 1-2 ‘163-6 126-4 112-2 
Mextile products: . ih. TW Mk eee alent Rs Se ecatare' 7-1 153-2 157-0 119-9 
Thread, warn and iclothsn daha. ss edd» ck a stimetayeete ts . 2-6 157-3 157-8 127-9 
Gotton: Varnienad Clots canis meen eerie Getic is miskeialsis aise... 1-2 110-5 113-6 98-8 
Woollen yarniand ‘cloGlan (saat ene sage eieyree + etatietave ne 6 167-9 171-0 133-3 
Artiicralisn ky andwilk GoOds ganas centre saat dete os eet est 6 602-4 563-6 423-5 
EVOSICr YAN RHTG COOUS Lye cy with Ve eee emcee ee ots os AAS i 1-2 143-2 143-0 121-8 
Garments and personal furnishings..................000.- 2-5 150-4 157-6 114-7 
Other textile prodwcts ose No 4 sce cae eicetenae eee Oho hoNs ouste sai 8 165-1 174-7 107-9 
BING RE COu Se Fs ONS Fe) UY UVR 2 ti aaa 3 SEES 1 slo 1% -ofoNaiis oft +5 123-4 124-4 101-3 
Beverages sails Ne MmEN nu eu MNTE AMOR Ae Menae e Mea da “ily «Gk» here 8 258°8 233-7 181-8 
Chemicals and allied: products: co a-uaiiat imi reo « os weinle ly 4.9 608-6 627-6 163-4 
Clay ,'glass'‘and: stone products...\). igo... gee wants a» alelale ds 8 136-9 133-8 99-4 
Wlectric lighten: POWere ds lidvis wie oe eit ireNeae ss she cfenmrs eM 1-0 149-2 150-0 142-8 
‘Hlectrical apparatus cg 20 le occ. ss de eee cra dewte oe 2-6 332-8 318-3 132-4 
TPONS AU GISEGCL: DYGUUCHSI os o.snr ae ota vicisie cote sige © sate cislBie «fh 23-6 326°8 349-2 94-1 
Crude} roilediand forgedproducts: yo weyyecsess ol eretw ereemrs oe 1-8 250-1 267-6 129-3 
Machinery, (other than vehicles)... . oho sees <-e 00%. 1-3 222-9 241-7 115-9 
Aoricultural ampleiments.. C2 ee acs cecleseitaielm tice esse. 63 5 128-8 130-3 45-0 
Land vehbiclesiand aincratt..c:eecastieeck caace fei es acelck 10-2 302-1 292-2 82-7 
Avtomobiles'and parte t.. ..¢ cme eee oases ave clc oa ok oe Bes 294-7 304-5 101-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing. 24... -ees ewe eos os Mees «ih 3°5 1553721 1,691-2 61-0 
eatin glanniances tac. sees cele nated seve deyedsts tis ot Stehe's oth 3 168-0 172-6 135-1 
Fron and:steel fabrication (.0/8,) ue le ities saan «cle Feiss wie 1-2 325-4 326-3 110-5 
Foundry and machine shop products...............200085 5 230-7 268-2 109-2 
Other iron‘and’steel*products se. ce.e ees ue. cae ae cles oe 4-3 874-3 431-9 105-2 
INOn-ferrous metal PrOGUCES. 0.0.) wea wets storl. ce aahute 3-2 435-7 496-1 159-5 
Non-metallic mineral products..c i dive «sme crises e's» oles s oth 9 221-2 217-0 160-4 
Maseellaneoustid sche scdes 08 ss 6 sk epee eu apie de ghe Gitar 6 4 1-1 373-6 371-9 149-1 
GOS ONIN hey Mae EL ARG ce cle OR RRO a steels 823 Sate all 2-5 155-6 129-5 60-3 
EIRENE svi heat es ASIEN ore knts 6 oR RRO ETCIDS te he Dems, oi 3-8 155-1 158-1 168-0 
Coal) ss 5 Oe SEE Eee Re PUN Ie, ey 0 Oe eR eS eo 1-4 96-0 93-4 87-8 
Meta lite Oresinnsu sasha bed Wind eo ticepete eine ope use he Atte 162 1-8 268-6 295-6 351-7 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)..........---+.-seeceees 6 181-3 166-8 153-0 
Commu nications) y.t65 fosd.08 oe kk Meee ee ERE eta te ale ehetal sok 1-6 112-9 107-4 87-3 
Melegrap high Wuhs di aardary gis pilbie es sateen enous a ccenanRtTe Re! eu otered ad “4 133-0 134-4 98-2 
Mrelephonesion sp Al Say vie ae hes ck Reraeee Mace Renee, afi te atetatis 1-2 107-4 100-0 84-3 
Transportation os. Pe | ee cee eis ole oes od 8-5 125-2 129-3 99-6 
Bireet/railway jandeartage ey! .. 5. its ates aisle eee siakte: ole 2-5 188-7 172-7 130-6 
SECA TAM WAYVB ie ees: LoL ed oi © Ree cere ameter ais ate sat. 4.7 107-7 105-1 77-9 
Shippine’and Stevedoring. kes .. bal. eee ee ceteris ie eet ete os 1-3 117-3 116-8 91-7 
Construction and Maintemamce...............-.0. eee ee eee 8-8 124-5 138-3 152-2 
2-3 94-3 153-5 80-5 
4-2 185-6 166-1 309-7 
2-3 98-9 97-4 77-5 
2-5 207-9 196-3 151-7 
1-6 209-9 195-1 153-7 
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1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry, to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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the date under review was higher by 20-8 per 
cent than at June 1, 1941, since when there 
has been an increase of 44-3 per cent in the 
payrolls disbursed by the co-operating estab- 
lishments. 

In regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must again be pointed out 
that the sex distribution of such persons is an 
important factor, frequently associated with 
variations in the age groups. In general, the 
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female workers tend to belong to the younger 
age classes, in which the earnings are naturally 
lower than among those of greater experience. 
The matter of short-time or overtime may 
also considerably influence the reported aggre- 
gates and. averages, which likewise reflect 
variations in the extent to which casual labour 
is used; the degree of skill generally required 
of workers in the industry is of course also an 
extremely important factor. 


Report on Employment Conditions for October, 1944 


sy ini following summary of employment 
conditions for the month of October has 
been prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis 
of reports received from Local Employment 
and Selectice Service offices across Canada. 


Maritime Region 


Agriculture—In spite of the delay caused 
by heavy rains in some areas, the harvesting 
of grain and potatoes on the mainland is 
almost completed. Soldiers on loan are 
returning to their units and a large number 
of farmers are now free to engage in bush- 
work and other essential industries. 

On Prince Edward Island the inclement 
weather was more prolonged, and it is 
believed that many farmers there are behind- 
hand with their crops. As a result, the Farm 
Labour Board has requested and obtained 
further assistance from members of the 
Armed Forces. 

Apple harvesting in the Annapolis valley is 
about two-thirds completed. Here, too, mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces are giving valuable 
assistance. 


Logging—There are heavy demands for 
woodmen in the logging sections of the region 
and lumber operators are taking advantage of 
canvassing privileges to recruit throughout the 
territory. The Halifax office has orders on 
file for 200 loggers which will probably be 
placed in clearance, as the men are not avail- 
able locally. Truro requires 140 bushmen. 
One company at Bridgewater is bringing in 
men from Newfoundland, and arranging for 
temporary permits for a considerable number 
of others. 

In New Brunswick, reports indicate that 
while the existing shortage of logging labour 
is of some proportions, plans to meet the 
need have been well laid. In the Campbellton 
area, it is expected that conditions will be 
improved within the next few weeks by 
recruitment of farm workers for the winter 


months. Prospects are also bright for pro- 
curing the additional 500 men required by 
one large operator in the Bathurst section. 


Mining—Coal mining operations in the 
maritime region are fairly normal. In the 
neighbourhood of New Glasgow all collieries 
are producing on a full-time basis. Some 33 
applicants have been placed during October, 
and unfilled vacancies now total 82 miners 
and 48 mine workers. In the Saint John 
area a definite shortage of heavy labour for 
lime rock mining exists. 

Manufacturing—During the month a con- 
siderable number of workers in the ship- 
building industry were laid off. One large 
plant at Bridgewater, with contracts com- 
pleted, is releasing at least 500 workers. 
During the week ending October 14, some 256 
men and 24 women were laid off. Of these, 
about 100 of the men returned to their homes 
in northern New Brunswick and the province 
of Quebec, and another 100 were transferred 
by the same company to a new project at 
Peninsula, Ontario. 

Halifax shipyards are busy. The two local 
companies are urgently in need of skilled and 
unskilled workmen. It is hoped that several 
of the men laid off at Bridgewater may be 
obtained to relieve the shortage in some 
measure. At Fredericton, too, carpenters and 
labourers are still needed for barge-building 
work. 

In all parts of the Maritimes light labour, 
both skilled and semi-skilled, is being sought 
by many industries, and very few suitable 
applicants are procurable. The textile, candy 
and fish-canning plants of St. Stephen are in 
need of additional female helpers. 


Construction—Carpenters and labourers are 
required for building projects in all parts of 
the region, and many undertakings, both civil 
and military, are being held up by the lack 
cof such workers. Clearance orders placed in 
a number of instances have met with slight 
response. 
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Transportation—While there is still a 
definite. lack of railway maintenance workers, 
the most immediate need is for labour at the 
port of Saint John. Freight movements are 
especially heavy at this time and a large 
number of freight handlers are needed at once 
to assure the prompt “turning around” of 
many ships. : . 
Quebec Region 


Agriculture—Summer and fall agricultural 
activities in the Quebec region are nearly com- 
pleted. In Lotbiniere, Bellechasse and Dor- 
chester counties, potato digging and cabbage 
picking are still going on, but the only farm 
labour demand is for all-year workers. Farm- 
ers and their assistants are applying for per- 
mits to enter the bush or engage in essential 
industries in the cities, and recruiting agents 
are busy throughout the province. 

Logging—Logging operators who normally 
employ hundreds of farm workers for bush 
operations during the winter months are 
already increasing their working forces from 
this source. South of the St. Lawrence river, 
3,437 bushmen are wanted in the Matane area 
and are being recruited as rapidly as possible. 
At Megantic, on an order for 600 loggers, 400 
have been placed and the balance are avail- 
able. Winter orders for 2,000 men have been 
placed in the Riviére du Loup office and 
should be procurable locally. 

In the Quebec City area logging operations 
will be on a broader scale this season and 
there is a great demand for workers. How- 
ever, farmers in considerable numbers are be- 
coming available daily. Val d’Or, too, will be 
able to fill the greater part of its 200 orders 
with men released from their farms. 

The office at East Angus has partly filled 
its current orders for 200 pulpcutters, Hull re- 
ports 900 vacancies for bushworkers on Gati- 
neau timber limits, and Campbell’s Bay states 
that, in spite of the increase in local appli- 
cants, a great shortage still exists. 

Mining—In the mining industry of. the 
province, all the northern gold mines are in 
great need of additional labour, and more 
than 150 miners are required to fill the quota 
provided by the special “B” priority rating. 

Manufacturing—Montreal reports that in- 
dustrial lay-offs have been numerous during 
the past month. Some 1,400 men have been 
released by an important aircraft company 
during October, and the lay-off of women have 
also begun. At another aircraft factory, the 
staff reduction will be more gradual, and is 
being taken care of, in part, by transfers 
within the plant and by not replacing normal 
withdrawals. Defence Industries Limited is 
accelerating the rate of release of workers from 
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its Verdun and Montreal operations, and lay- 
offs for October comprise some 1,000 men and 
women, in equal proportion. 

During the latter part of the month, lay- 
offs have increased, with shipbuilding estab- 
lishments following the lead of aircraft and 
munitions factories. A large proportion of the 
shipbuilding workers affected are being ab- 
sorbed elsewhere, and it is notable that in at 
least one large munitions plant, more men 
are being engaged for operations previously 
performed by women. 

Montreal packing plants require between 
300 and 400 male workers, but their labour 
shortage is being lessened weekly as agricul- 
tural workers are received for temporary em- 
ployment. Women sewing machine operators 
are much in demand in all textile and allied 
establishments of Montreal and other parts of 
the province, and there is little improvement 
in the labour situation of the children’s gar- 
ment trade. 

Mass shipbuilding lay-offs at Quebec are re- 
leasing many semi-skilled and unskilled work- 
ers, who cannot be placed locally and will 
have to be directed elsewhere on clearance 
orders. 

At Shawinigan Falls the aluminum plant 
has stepped up production in the past week, 
and an additional 200 potmen are required. 
These heavy labourers will be procured from 
the surrounding farms, and with the co-opera- 
tion of other N.SS. offices. 


Construction—In all parts of the region con- 
struction projects of every sort are being de- 
layed as a result of the lack of experienced 
tradesmen. In another month this shortage 
should cease to present so great a problem. 
In Hull, the dearth of labour for the erection 
of 150 wartime houses is complicated by the 
fact that, with workers unavailable locally, 
orders cannot be placed in clearance because 
of the lack of housing accommodation for out- 
siders. 

The Montreal office reports that several 
important projects are being held up by a 
considerable shortage of bricklayers. There is 
as yet no indication of seasonal let-up in the 
city’s construction activity and the transfer of 
labourers to outside points is being restricted 
as far as possible. : 


Ontario Region 


Agriculture —Excellent autumn weather in 
Ontario made it possible for farmers to do 
much extra fall ploughing, which should result 
in additional acreage for spring sowing. Many 
farmers are engaged in apple picking, and 
when this harvest is over they will be free to 
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enter other essential industries for the winter 
months. However, the movement off the land 
is much later than last year, and no general 
migration to logging camps and manufactur- 
ing plants has yet taken place. The only 
manpower need of agriculturists at this time 
is for dairy farm hands, and these are difficult 
to obtain. 


Logging—There are indications that the 
logging camps in the Ontario region will be 
under-staffed during the coming winter. Prac- 
tically every local employment office in a 
lumbering section stresses the difficulty of 
filling current orders, and anticipates greater 
trouble later in the season. Pembroke has 750 
orders on hand, with little hope of filling them 
locally. Sault Ste. Marie, North Bay, Kirk- 
land Lake and Timmins are short of workers 
and, as yet, little assistance has been received 
from the farmers. 

The Kapuskasing office reports that 50 to 
75 loggers have been placed daily during the 
past month, and there is no sign of a let-up. 
One large power and paper company in the 
district expects to have upwards of 2,000 
men in the bush this winter. Pulp contractors 
and sawmill operators in the Hearst district 
are also endeavouring to secure larger than 
usual quotas of bush workers. 


Mining. —There is little change in the man- 
power situation in Ontario’s mines. Some 200 
experienced miners and another 200 beginners 
are needed for the gold operations in the 
Kirkland Lake area, and Timmins is similarly 
short. At Sault Ste Marie there has been little 
response to clearance orders for miners, and 
few are available locally: skilled men espec- 
lally are greatly needed. 


Manufacturing—No great improvement is 
noticeable in the province’s undermanned 
manufacturing industries and war plants. Com- 
pany canvassers among the farmers have been 
only moderately successful, and the heavy 
demand for reliable general labour continues 
to outweigh the available supply. Packing 
plants, flour mills and foundries in every part 
of the region are seriously affected by this 
shortage. 

The Toronto office reports that employers’ 
requisitions for workers continue to come in 
at the rate of over 3,000 male and 1,900 female 
orders weekly, and in the men’s division, out 
of a total of 11,400 vacancies over 6,500 are in 
“A” and “B” priority industries. 

London, too, reports little improvement in 
the local labour situation, and few agricul- 
tural workers are as yet available. While a 
definite lack of skilled men for Hamilton’s iron 
and steel industries persists, recent lay-offs in 
the vicinity have eased the situation some- 
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what, but in Kingston there has been no such 
benefit from a recent staff reduction in the 
Aluminum Company’s plant, and 200 men are 
still required for essential industries. 

The stepping-up of production on a num- 
ber of government contracts has increased the 
immediate manpower needs of a number of 
Ontario employers engaged in munitions 
production. 

While there have been several lay-offs dur- 
ing the month, these have been confined to a 
few manufacturing centres, and have not been 
of sufficient magnitude to improve the over-all 
position of the province’s labour force. In 
Brantford, the shell division of one plant has 
reduced its staff from three shifts to one only, 
and the consequent lay-off of men and women 
is proceeding gradually, with no difficulties. 
Another establishment which has similarly re- 
duced its shell output is absorbing practically 
all the male and female workers involved into 
other departments of the plant, the farm im- 
plement divisions in particular. 

In New Toronto several canneries have 
released all their temporary employees, and 
their only present requirement is a few full- 
time workers. In Stratford there has been 
a considerable reduction of staff in the two 
local aircraft plants, but all the men affected 
have gone to other essential industries. 


Construction —Construction companies in all 
parts of Ontario have more work on hand 
than they can possibly complete, handicapped 
as they are by the prevailing labour shortage. 
However, the program of military hospital 
building is going forward according to schedule. 


Transportation —Although agricultural work- 
ers are relieving the shortage somewhat, rail- 
way maintenance gangs are still the chief 
problem of the transportation industry. The 
Toronto Transportation Commission requires 
many male and female operators but few 
referrals are possible on account of the high 
physical requirements. St. Thomas, also, is 
short of competent drivers and mechanics for 
its bus lines. 

Prairie Region 


Agriculture —Except in isolated parts affected 
by inclement weather, harvesting operations on 
the prairies are practically over. The only 
demand for farm labour at present is for 
winter workers, and of the thousands of vol- 
unteers who have relieved the seasonal crisis, 
many of the eastern harvesters have returned 
home and others have gone farther west to 
British Columbia logging camps. Farmers and 
their helpers are being enrolled in steadily 
increasing numbers for packing plants, logging 
camps and other essential operations of the 
region, and female harvest helpers are return- 
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ing to urban areas, relieving the womanpower 
shortage in hospitals and restaurants. 

Logging—Although the completion of the 
harvest has released many agricultural workers 
for bush operations, many more will be 
needed. At Fort Frances alone, in spite of a 
slight increase in placements, unfilled vacancies 
amount to 1,000. Winnipeg reports heavy 
demands, and very few suitable applicants, 
while at The Pas it is expected that about 
350 bushmen will be required. Dauphin, too, 
registers an increased demand, with 350 log- 
gers in all, required. 

The Edmonton office reports that orders are 
coming in rapidly, and a campaign is under 
- way to try to recruit at least 500 of the east- 
ern harvesters in that locality for bush work 
in British Columbia. 

Coal Mining—Smaller coal mining proper- 
ties in the prairie region are in full production, 
with only a few additional workers needed, 
but the labour requirements of the larger col- 
lieries for skilled and unskilled workers is re- 
latively great. The situation is more acute in 
Alberta than in Saskatchewan. Hope is enter- 
tained that much assistance will be obtained 
from farmers during the winter months. 


Base Metal Mining—In the region’s base 
metal mines manpower requirements are not 
so great as at this time a year ago, possibly 
due to the fact that some properties are easing 
off in their production. There is also a notice- 
able tendency not to accept all applicants and 
a decrease in the amount of development and 
exploration work. 

Manufacturing —The available labour supply 
is inadequate for the needs of the packing 
industry. In Winnipeg, there has been a 
gradual transition from war production to 
other essential manufacturing, and lay-offs 
have been absorbed without much difficulty. 
There is still, however, a critical lack of 
heavy labour, for packing houses in particular. 
Brandon shares this shortage, (extending also 
to its fuel plants) and many service men in 
the area have been directed to these establish- 
ments for part-time work. 

In Calgary the lack of heavy labour is 
serious, not alone in packing plants, but also 
in the milling industry, and in spite of some 
assistance of workers from the farms this short- 
age will prevail until the harvest is completed. 
In Edmonton, too, the packing plants are call- 
ing urgently for additional experienced men— 
butchers and knifemen for the most part. 

Present production in the aircraft factory at 
Fort William does not require overtime or 
Sunday work. A small lay-off has taken place 
in the shell department of the plant. In Port 
Arthur, 35 additional craftsmen are needed for 
shipbuilding operations. 
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Constructtion—More building labourers are 
needed in the region, although the completion 
of some projects is causing the lay-off of skilled 
artisans. ‘There is no urgent need for work- 
men of any particular trade, nor any present 
probability of unemployment for construction 
tradesmen. 


Transportation.— With the approach of 
winter men are urgently needed by the rail- 
way companies for track maintenance work. 
The help provided by farmers is offset by the 
departure of trappers and hunters to engage 
in their customary winter occupations. It is 
possible that a fairly large number of the 
Armed Forces may be placed on right-of-way 
maintenance to complete urgent work. The 
running trades of both railways are in almost 
equal need of additional workers. 


Pacific Region 


Agriculture —The fruit crop is practically all 
harvested in British Columbia. Dairy farm 
assistants are, however, in constant demand, 
but seldom procurable. A few farmers and 
their hired help are entering industry, but the 
movement from the land as yet is slight. 


Logging—Improved weather has enabled 
logging operators to increase production. Some 
districts are obtaining help from farmers and 
fruit packers, but the general need for logging 
labour continues to be great. There is a seri- 
ous shortage of skilled and unskilled bush- 
workers throughout the province. 


Sawmills—While there is an over-all de- 
mand for sawmilling labour, the situation on 
the lower mainland has improved somewhat 
as a result of the recent aircraft lay-offs. How- 
ever, unskilled, heavy labourers and some 
artisans are still in demand. On Vancouver 
Island, Nanaimo, Courtenay and Victoria can 
make use of all types of sawmill labour and 
Courtenay is experimenting with the use of 
R.C.A.F. men in their off-hours. 


Mining—The Fernie office reports that 
operations at Crow’s Nest Pass coal mines 
are definitely short of underground workers. 

Some manpower relief for the base metal 
mines is hoped for from the agricultural work- 
ers of the province. Operations in the vicinity 
of Vernon are especially short of underground 
workers, while at Nelson miners and timber- 
men have become more plentiful during the 
past few weeks and the chief difficulty is the 
lack of experienced muckers. 

A drop in production at the Kimberley 
smelters has resulted from a shortage of about 
100 underground labourers. Some relief is 
expected from the Prairies. The labour posi- 
tion of the smelter at Princeton has improved 
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slightly, with more workers coming in on 
clearance, but a considerable number of un- 
derground labourers are still needed. 


Manufacturing—During the month, many 
lay-offs have occurred in the province’s manu- 
facturing establishments. With the exception 
of fish processing plants, the majority of the 
province’s canneries completed their season’s 
work. The Boeing aircraft plant at Chilliwack 
is gradually ceasing production, releasing its 
crews as specified assignments are completed, 
while at Nelson, the company is closing down 
its local operations by the end of the month, 
and about 65 employees have been laid off 
already. Some of those laid off at Chilliwack 
have been placed, but others have filed Un- 
employment Insurance claims. A number of 
the women laid off at Victoria are also filing 
insurance claims, but others, along with most 
of the men are being absorbed by other essen- 
tial industries. 


In New Westminster, the engineering and 
foundry plants have outstanding orders for a 
few skilled machinists and moulders, as well 
as heavy labourers. During the past six weeks 
C. P. Air Lines (Overhaul Division) has had 
three mass lay-offs of approximately 500 men 
and 3800 women. Release of the last group was 
effective October 19 to 24. Approximately 33 
per cent of the number are from Vancouver 
and are being transferred there for other types 
of employment. 

In Vancouver, the reduction in staffs of 
local aircraft factories and their sub-contrac- 
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tors has made a number of men available, 
but the majority are not skilled and are 
incapable of heavier work. The call for 
moulders and core-makers in Vancouver foun- 
dries continues to be pressing. It has been 
necessary to withdraw moulders from other 
firms to fill more urgent requirements. First- 
class machinists are also needed by many 
plants, and sheet metal workers for both high 
and low priority jobs. An increase in the 
general demand for female factory workers is 
noted by the Vancouver office, which states 
that the Boeing lay-off has increased the num- 
ber of women applicants for employment. 


Construction—Labour conditions in the con- 
struction industry are generally satisfactory. 
The existing demand for carpenters and lab- 
ourers is chiefly for private building. ‘There 
has been no difficulty in obtaining the labour 
necessary for high priority construction, with 
the exception of bricklayers. An urgent call 
for these tradesmen is being made by the 
R.C.N. Dockyard at Esquimalt, and there is 
also an increased demand on the lower main- 
land. 


Transportation—The railways in the Pacific 
region are still far short of their transporta- 
tion labour requirements and the British Col- 
umbia Electric lines are in similar straits, as 
few men capable of such heavy work are 
procurable. The demand for garage mecha- 
nics has, however, been met to some extent 
by hght labour released by the aircraft plant 
lay-offs. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements; 
September, 1944 


RR EPORTs received from Employment and 
Selective Service Offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission during the 
four-week period September 1 to September 
28, 1944, showed an increase of 16-1 per cent 
in business. transacted, when compared with 
the preceding five-week period, July 28 to 
August 31, 1944, but a loss of 14-6 per cent 
in comparison with the four weeks September 
3 to September 30, 1948, this computation 
being based on the average number of place- 
ments recorded daily. Under the first com- 
parison all industrial groups except agricul- 
ture registered gains, the most noteworthy 
being a substantial increase in manufacturing 
and considerable expansions in trade, forestry 
and logging, and services. When compared 
with the four weeks ending September 30, 
last year, a moderate gain was recorded in 
forestry and logging and a minor increase in 
20696—7 


trade. Finance and insurance, and fishing, 
hunting and trapping remained practically un- 
changed but all other industrial groups re- 
corded losses, the greatest being in manu- 
facturing. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1942, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each one hundred 
applications for work registered at Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices throughout 
Canada. It will be seen from the graph that 
the trends of the curves of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications took 
upward courses. The ratio of vacancies to 
each one hundred applications was 120-3 dur- 
ing the four weeks ending September 28, 1944, 
in contrast with 117-3 during the preceding 
five weeks and 117-9 during the four weeks 
September 3 to September 30, 1943. The 
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ratio of placements to each one hundred 
applications was 72:0 as compared with 70:3 
in the previous period and 75-2 in the four- 
week period ending September 30, a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Com- 
mission throughout Canada during the period 
under review was 10,283 compared with 8,838 
during the preceding five-week period and 
11,315 during the period September 3 to 
September 30, last year. The average number 
of applications for employment. received daily 
by the offices during the four weeks Septem- 
ber 1 to September 28, 1944, was 8,547 in 
comparision with 7,534 for the previous five 
weeks and 9,594 in the four weeks in Septem- 
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were 138,183 of which 80,363 were of males 
and 57,820 of females, while casual place- 
ments totalled 3,458. The number of vacan- 
cies reported by employers was 153,855 for 
males and 82,649 for females, a total of 
236,504, and applications for work numbered 
196,572, of which 113,947 were from males 
and $2,625 from females. Reports for the 
five weeks July 28 to August 31, 1944, showed 
265,146 positions available, 226,032 applications 
made and 159,117 placements effected, while 
from September 3 to September 30, 1948, 
there were recorded 260,224 vacancies, 220,650 
applications made and 165,885 placements in 
regular and casual employment. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications—————_—_ 


Vacancies - - - - 





Placements—o—o—o—0—0—0O 
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ber, 1943. The average number of placements 
made daily by the offices during the four 
weeks September 1 to September 28, 1944, 
was 6,158 of which 6,008 were in regular em- 
ployment and 150 in work of one week’s dur- 
ation or less, as compared with a total daily 
average of 5,304 during the previous five 
weeks. Placements in the four weeks ending 
September 30, last year, averaged 7,212 daily, 
consisting of 7,066 placements in regular and 
146 in casual employment. 

During the period September 1 to Septem- 
ber 28, 1944, the offices of the Commission 
referred 194,745 persons to vacancies and 
effected a total of 141,641 placements. Of 
these, the placements in regular employment 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by employment offices, each year, 
from January, 1934, to date:— 








PLACEMENTS 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
POSE. wav aiiie oo Oe ie 223, 564 182, 527 406, 091 
1935 AA: ee aE 226, 345 127, 457 353, 802 
LOSB4s weirs Sewers: eae 217,931 113,519 331, 450 
LOS ya tole) ame ea ere neha 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
LOB SE Eh eee rea aks 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
TQS Discs severe ete «ots Pedatiae’ a63 242, 962 141, 920 384, 882 
LOA Ce ae ie hee 320, 090 155, 016 475, 106 
LOST REO Rereek oe 316, 168 191, 595 507, 763 
1942 seated cae Mala Bei 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
LBS ye Rea ae RLY SPiN WORN, ie 1, 890, 408 53, 618 1, 944, 026 
1944 (89 weeks)....... 1, 261, 3382 35,371 1, 296, 703 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
SEPTEMBER 1 TO SEPTEMBER 28, 1944 
Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 

Office Reported | Unfilled tered | Reterred Placed Unp aced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Island.......................0-- 482 386 665 613 477 5 195 
GQHarlO TESCO WI pyctasiscvetn nla. 4 sinles teebrcstoaels ate §21 292 441 431 296 2 171 
SUB TTC TST OR aie ork ote I ara ssi pA Re arevena toe A 260 94 224 182 181 3 24 

NOVAS COCKE a.iisccteyercids OR skis obo EBB oie ee be ae 8,158 7,848 6,328 6,458 4,402 75 1,970 
SAGER) OES Uy cks foods lzhavegovelos SURRY a lalisione fe iascte te lbve.ayers.ehernteane 102 107 127 $3 LES iy (Pee ee 2G 
RVR EW ALOT) ass pose vadosebe:!o Meters sore leh Sue Ub be eviensonc ime te 131 221 70 70 AG) | ah cinl Bet. 28 
DEF AmeOVOUVa Oy 8 ci ee At meee Pe NR BNE 8 298 pei 162 177 TSbp eis. wep beeyae 53 
EDA eit A ae ae MO A DERE RE (6 aR TEE 4 171 184 183 162 TOS i Ae atta ca 75 
GHICOTB AY SAE es rare choo Gere cies REGS dante dake 189 209 234 166 1 ee | Aa ea 45 
EN Li Rea et yailetestae cu tittaters tus a beee eis @ alex eee 3, 992 4,318 2,126 2, 4282 FAR Bi OLE sree aus os 617 
TR VETHOSSE ok hast deuctomucte siete: Wis xd alee Nore ereedueehees 65 28 72 61 40 2 28 
FSG VALS) cc jerervepeun either Moose tre RRR ace ce ae 902 882 581 534 OE i ae nS 285 
PARC CL POON, oe ppbions cysts» Sle wo Siac ok MIO lalate’ ER 132 141 126 115 TOGs leet eee 33 
INGw7 GIRS POW oi iacuitecid aon Ee doe ee. 696 388 778 83 Dou 29 218 
New: Wateriord,.,....4+tathnds scans Uae o olslo ede 38 198 69 40 2AM | SR ee 23 
MLE LOU e eohicn snide CO cokes See lon ee 165 4] 181 173 160 3 16 
SH eiig lalla eric heck nage taper veseil dite eos as esane ale etere Gas 46 150 52 47 40 4 6 
BOY. PM co 0s) SM Be cicsie OR RE. 600 280 853 914 577 33 287 
Sime y Mines. sss ietos Meds ais dss MEE Sivis ale kw stots 72 74 253 160 UA Ah ee ie 83 

TEP OMIM EPs d a spete eit cuca athens anaieye ain @ Ge ear adeiieuate wlgleten 278 140 250 313 221 4 64 
YMA OU he oc poy oicasyche le MRMEME 0 1o08 id ww RSs hee oe 180 210 181 167 oie he 5 ae. 79 

News Branswick....52.4.0 834. oce.c0 Qc cae ak 7,501 6,435 5,429 5,309 4,115 58 1,886 
RAUL SG fee BB os' alc sche e Mert a Wis. Hoe CBee lala seme 411 447 180 161 63 53 41 
CEP OVELOTIIS ee EMR os ie te eae sce ease an 788 611 327 208 213 3 197 
PTCACIN VCE S LON e)aifo ops inuate 'e bthe ie hin a rok Paea iets es AN -4 A 934 1208 222 205 LOD tis os colds 71 
PROG OMICLODGE 4 5 nc acldacite yet aiec gs ceo one ie aoe 284 205 335 357 PAA URN FRR a 96 
NEGO ROAR evel: s Sets icanee sab Bt awenieh oe oeee 555 163 223 382 SOOM Ce eyo. oe 59 
VEGI CLON ENN os o,5:5 ands « Sle siewls Reset Risaiseie tenes 1, 452 1,930 1,549 1,549 1,060 1 756 
INGWCAStle: fem casccdaotiete cle cae. s etee cue Geko 145 141 143 128 Lee ee eke 42 
Saat ON 082i 16 cchdon Ras Scenes de pcieaaieak ae 2,163 1,209 2,019 2,073 Uae ESS ag A eee ae 508 
SENS CRD DOM y oaisaclec Hae oss puke Mba cwwcat oaths * 148 147 122 110 MOB eG ser oa. 18 
USEC RM Bc pietcpieiucuds odtde.osisc he ve cwnabbs apes 110 84 154 il7 76 1 54 
WOO ESTOGIC ae ksjeteveiededoianre cosce iesetele aieliaier a1 oSha alla ante 381 240 155 SY i oa Sete aren 44 

QUOT COGS. 3 asco ie osoce. hs Rec ces I oo ao RE 735248 67,663 58,880 55,981 40,201 83 225417 
NGEOB VI Gio nim iausys cso bee oe ns eae Sieh 73 52 73 75 SON ete css cee 17 
PAS INES TOS sir cls oseleieso ashi Ate ae irio occ Mints ioe osc Ris ee 147 88 136 109 a Cire Pea Sse 34 
Bens tia ss. Wc. cdois Oi lees aloes bole Ps 157 364 201 139 TAO |e ,c0 ene. 25 
Beauharnoisee, cies. sss Ae Be aie doce aodeie men 273 168 296 236 TOBY = [ascents 59 
Backing ham cis 4. «Gat Soc cede iens scene ae 274 85 314 214 Dak Ne aicayere ees 69 
Camm phelliswBay:. scchec tas.) ced cttihe oo de oon 465 674 53 70 Bim Peakhctattes 72 
CEPT Sey oefere NUL UR a ea ane RANG AN 81 351 680 420 412 AG0@ 1S a a aew 99 
C@ veer aVo herd |) ARAMA Minis PHOS Rae Me | SPP See 9 581 810 622 540 ESSA Dem e Velin o 166 
CTC OWE TTIW 555 iat! «Oe cs ae Ne cle kha ee 2,240 175 1,048 845 G9Gn [isnt te 279 
Cae COON REoo 2 aio ets ses oes ahs OB eles ots al ae z 503 119 430 428 ry Ga Re a 19 
CG WANS VALIOHS YE... ae oatoie sce tint Uaeis oe cient 167 102 159 145 138% | cnet ekte 26 
TROT Sa eon aiken ates. 6-0 init es DR oleic Rela 3, 0L2 2,909 532 514 Bae ee on 68 
IDRUMATMONA VIE) «hoc Medocieia cha SRR i we AEE: 428 204 738 601 AST ee. cry 434 
FOB SUWA TUS ose 5 side ete seit eee eos «ashe, cae 238 170 104 232 SOMO (a cat etkals 2 
Barats Oe). code ote aoe ts oc ck ae 192 162 146 139 BAD Pa NSN ere 3 
CRRENNIO PR cae a eh seco ots sone nce Oe cisic aie tae 403 268 451 3038 Bh 1a FSR Ie Pa oP 92 

EDT aes SURES ie, Res.’ ROO ER Grue SRE iges Aes bo B 625 629 934 495 494 8 306 
ASIN CSS Taree oe ARRIETA Bios. cian TEI. | SO RARPS AWAD 8 B's 496 320 654 537 213 9 38 
SOMMER Os o's. 6ayaissoia on RU core so Ria = shells Aber 738 350 817 604 Be Lede 217 
A200 cots (2) ee, SORRCNE Peek ko DERG 5 AMEE, Mi 8 2. 2 913 895 787 739 O53 Sac cn ner 146 
Tiehute }. FE oi... RR os hs AM cn acats RASS 333 150 366 351 50a Aben haces he 62 
UG. SUM oentsa ho ae BER: 6 AOE S «ct AER RS ane ee 183 80 122 143 BO “T srape:tiths, seme 23 
BB ST RI KOR TR att gerne oct Oo A MR OCaCReC Ec  ERCENOI SRE 4 1,006 199 234 230 DEE | leis teeters 31 
CAS PERT. ER. ai icsw dine BeRborave k cere oe toh. oe clece Monies 840 439 1,341 925 SBily clade, ae oie 211 
RON SUCHE yd es 6 Ns a GMa eck SABER Bice sake i 338 401 273 199 TOA Peels cts 119 
THGGISC VALOR MRS oc Aoig Seite a eae ees) PRR cise sitley « aR 208 67 332 237 DOG) [eee a si 60 
INGO AE aE E cciciniesste.e Rieke. «icles ates sitions ya cychclend SMe 172 59 297 240 BPA aah Ee ee 203 
WREEATO See conics cic, Fr es MEMS: Ai wine mime Ue eos sisiehs Game 1,931 2,306 1,168 1,078 990s tet os ae 201 
BY Koy Echo) Cot ee eR RES 1 nN, Ges aE ORE, 28.4 454 153 474 425 By Bea Leen Se 25 
Mont Tiauiner s) osc te ott otee ses chek + ened a ae 343 212 295 295 72) 4D 20 
IM@MOU SONY. 8 cjecoyekeces oR ske..+ i oof ese «eink see 310 184 364 234 TSBis | > 2 <.c.3eeae 75 
MOn tim OrenGy,. 0:5. .4</oeels = nm tise tiois te ole hee 155 32 275 261 1 Sh eee es foe 86 
34,199 34, 909 24, 768 27,780 17,309 42 12,181 

7 12 29 7 Bo lis... wateees 5 

89 59 179 73 rica eee ee 30 
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Nova Scotia and Bice ne Edward Island 


During the four: weeks ending September 
28, 1944, the daily average of positions offered 
through Employment and Selective Service 
Offices in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island was 389, compared with 280 in the 
previous period and 474 during the four weeks 
ending September 30 last year. There was a 
daily average of 216 placements compared 
with 196 in the preceding five weeks and 288 
during the period September 3 to September 
30, 1943. The reduction in placements from 
the four weeks ending September 30, a year 
ago, was greatest in manufacturing with de- 
creases of more moderate proportions in con- 
struction, mining, public utilities operation 
and services. Of the changes in all other 
groups, a moderate increase in agriculture was 
the most important. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
were: manufacturing 1,511; services 1,027; 
trade 888: construction 517; public utilities 
operation 429; agriculture 338 and mining 152. 
Regular placements numbered. 2,908 of men 
and 1,976 of women. 


New Brunswick 


Opportunities for employment at Employ- 
ment Offices in New Brunswick during the 
period ending September 28, 1944, numbered 
320 daily in comparison with 237 in the pre- 
ceding five weeks and 329 during the period 
ending September 30, 1948. Placements showed 
a higher average during the four weeks under 
review, being 181 daily in contrast with 150 
in the previous period and 175 during the four 
weeks ending September 30 last year. The 
increase in placements over the four weeks 
September 3 to September 30, 1943, was small 
for the province as a whole under this com- 
parison. The most significant changes were 
losses in forestry and logging, manufacturing, 
and gains in mining and services. Placements 
by industrial divisions numbered: manufac- 
turing 1,216; services 835; trade 638; public 
utilities operation 472; construction 464; min- 
ing 266; forestry and logging 125, and’ agri- 
culture 112. There were 2,558 men and 1,557 
womer placed in regular employment. 


Quebec 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
the Province of Quebec during the four weeks 
under review, called for an average of 3,186 
workers daily compared with 2,453 in the 
previous period and 3,429 during the four 
weeks September 3 to September 30, last 
year. Placements showed a daily average of 
1,751, in comparison with 1,378 in the preced- 
ing period and 1,924 during the four weeks 
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ending September 30, 1948. When comparing 
placements by industrial divisions with the 
period ending September 30, of last year, a 
fairly large increase was recorded in forestry 
and logging with moderate gains in trade, 
agriculture, and finance and insurance. This 
improvement, however, was entirely offset by 
a substantial reduction in manufacturing and 
moderate losses in mining and services. In- 
dustries in which employment was found for 
more than 500 workers included: manufac- 
turing 18,297; services 5,759; forestry and 
logging 4,236; construction 4,043; trade 3,507; 
public utilities operation 2,993; finance and 
insurance 621, and mining 578. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 26,427 of 
men and 13,774 of women. 


Ontario 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in Ontario during the period ending 
September 28, 1944, averaged 4,142 daily com- 
pared with 3,830 in the preceding five weeks 
and 4,635 during the period ending September 
30, last year. The average number of place- 
ments registered daily was 2,536, in compari- 
son with 2,253 during the previous five weeks 
and 2,977 in the period ending September 30, 
a year ago. A substantial reduction in place- 
ments in manufacturing augmented by de- 
creases of much smaller proportions in con- 
struction, agriculture and public utilities oper- 
ation accounted for the loss from the four 
weeks September 3 to September 30, 1943. 
Advances, however, were recorded in forestry 
and logging, services and trade, the greatest 
being in the first-named group. Placements 
by industrial divisions numbered: manufac- 
turing 27,410; services 10,053; trade 7,863; 
public utilities operation 4,229; construction 
3.277; forestry and logging 2,826; finance and 
insurance 1,008; agriculture 940 and mining 
718. Regular placements numbered 30,824 
of men and 26,667 of women. 


Manitoba 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in Manitoba during the period under 
review was 473, as compared with 396 in the 
previous five weeks and 485 during the period 
ending September 30, 1948. There was a 
daily average of 286 placements compared 
with 243 in the preceding five weeks and 357 
during the period September 3 to September 
30, a year ago. With the exception of a mod- 
erate gain in trade and a minor increase in 
agriculture, all industrial divisions recorded 
declines in placements from the four weeks 
ending September 30, last year, the largest 
reduction being in manufacturing followed by 
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smaller losses in public utilities operation and 
services. Placements by industrial groups in- 
cluded: trade 1,982; manufacturing 1,684; 
services 1,613; public utilities operation 611; 
construction 270 and agriculture 247. There 
were 2,330 men and 3,241 women placed in 
regular employment. 


Saskatchewan 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during the four weeks ending 
September 28, 1944, called for a daily aver- 
age of 252 workers, compared with 244 in the 
preceding period and 295 during the four 
weeks ending September 30 last year. The 
average number of placements effected daily 
was 161, in contrast with 160 during the five 
weeks ending August 31, 1944, and 271 in the 
period ending September 30, 1943. The de- 
crease in placements from the four weeks 
ending September 30, of last year, was mainly 
due to a fairly large loss in agriculture, al- 
though moderate declines were reported in 
services and manufacturing. The only im- 
provement registered was a moderate gain in 
trade. Industrial divisions in which the largest 
number of placements were effected were: 
trade 1,046; services 1,024; agriculture 596; 
manufacturing 521; public utilities operation 
285 and construction 134. Placements in. reg- 
ular employment numbered 1,750 of men and 
1,617 of women. 


Alberta 


There was an increase in the average num- 
ber of positions available daily at Employ- 
ment Offices in Alberta during the period 
erding September 28, 1944, when compared 
with the five weeks ending August 31, but a 
decrease in comparison with the period end- 
ing September 30 last year, the daily average 
being 484 during the four weeks under review, 
386 in the previous period and 498 during the 
four weeks September 3 to September 30, 
1943. Placements showed a daily average of 
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293, in contrast with 262 during the preceding 
period and 352 in the four weeks ending 
September 30, a year ago. With the exception 
of a moderate gain in agriculture and a nom- 
inal increase in finance and insurance, all in- 
dustrial groups recorded decreases in place- 
ments when compared with the period ending 
September 30, 1948. The most important re- 
ductions were in construction, manufacturing, 
mining and public utilities operation. Place- 
ments by industrial groups numbered: services 
1,735; agriculture 1,267; trade 1,115; manu- 
facturing 904; public utilities operation 719; 
construction 533 and’ mining 333. There were 
3,867 men and 2,384 women placed in regular 
employment. 


British Columbia 


Employment opportunities, an indicated by 
orders received at Offices in British Columbia 
during the four weeks ending September 28, 
1944, showed a daily average of 1,037, com- 
pared with 1,013 in the preceding period and 
1,169 during the four weeks ending September 
30 last year. During the period under review, 
the average number of placements recorded 
daily was 734, in contrast with 662 in the 
previous five weeks and 867 during the period 
ending September 30 last year. A fairly large 
decrease in manufacturing together with 
smaller losses in construction, mining, agri- 
culture and trade were responsible for the 
decline in placements when. compared with 
the four weeks September 3 to September 30, 
1943. A moderate increase was noted in 
forestry and logging, while the changes in 
other groups were unimportant. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected were: manufacturing 5,150; ser- 
vices 3,487; trade 2,935; forestry and logging 
1,758; public utilities operation 1,592; con- 
struction 1,347; finance and insurance 250; 
mining 204 and agriculture 157. Regular 
placements numbered 9,699 of men and 6,604 
of women. 


Quarterly Report of Employment and Selective Service Offices, 
June 30 to September 28, 1944 


R mores received from the Employment 

and Selective Service Offices of the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission during 
the quarter June 30 to September 28, 1944, 
showed declines of 15:7 and 17 per cent 
respectively im vacancies notified and place- 
ments effected, when compared with those 
reported by the offices in the corresponding 
quarter of 1943. All industrial groups except 
agriculture, forestry and logging, and mining 


recorded decreases in vacancies and all but 
agriculture and forestry and logging showed 
reductions in placements, the losses in manu- 
facturing being the greatest in both instances. 
Apart from an increase of placements in 
Prince Edward Island, all provinces registered 
declines in both vacancies and placements. © 
From the chart appearing elsewhere, which 
accompanies the article on the work of the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices for 
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the four-week period September 1 to Septem- 
ber 28, it will be noted that the curve of 
vacancies in relation to applications followed 
a downward course during July but rose dur- 
ing August and September, while the curve 
of placements showed a slight incline in July, 
then a decline in August and an upward trend 
in September, the levels at the close of the 
quarter being higher for vacancies and lower 
for placements than those shown at the end 
of the corresponding period last year. Dur- 
ing the thirteen weeks June 30 to September 
28, 1944, there was a ratio of 115-0 vacancies 
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and 71:6 placements for each one hundred 
applications for employment, as compared 
with 119-3 vacancies and 75:4 placements dur- 
ing the corresponding period a year ago. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
9,320; of applications registered 8,098; and of 
placements effected 5,806 in contrast with a 
daily average of 10,923 vacancies, 6,757 appli- 
cations and 6,903 placements during the same 
quarter 1943. 

During the three months July to September, 
1944, the offices reported that they had re- 
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ferred. 593,363 persons to positions and had 
effected a total of 441,265 placements, of which 
430,386 were in regular employment and. 10,879 
in casual work. Of the placements in regular 


employment, 260,975 were of males and 
169,411 of females. A comparison with the 
corresponding period of 1943, shows that 


531,410 placements were then made, of which 
520,260 were in regular employment and 
11,150 in casual work. Applications for em- 
ployment during the period under review 
were received from 369,816 males and 245,635 
females, a total of 615,451 in contrast with 
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the registration of 704,933 during’ the same 
period last year. Employers notified the 
offices during the quarter July to September, 
1944, of 708,285 vacancies of which 455,433 
were for males and 252,852 for females, as 
compared with 841,054 opportunities for work 
offered during the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

The accompanying table gives the vac- 
ancies and placements of the Employment 
and Selective Service Offices by industrial 
groups in the various provinces during the 
period June 380 to September 28, 1944. 


SERVICE OFFICES. JUNE 30, 1944 TO SEPTEMBER. 28, 1944 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of the Quarter 
Ending September 30, 1944 


NEMPLOYMENT in the following report 
has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are without 
work on account of sickness, a strike or a 
lockout, or who are engaged in work outside 
their own trades are not considered as un- 
employed. As returns from unions making 
reports vary from quarter to quarter, with 
consequent variations in the membership, upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only, to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

Returns were tabulated at the close of the 
September quarter from 2,377 local trade 
unions, in which the total membership num- 
bered 416,664 persons, of whom, 1,262 or a 
percentage of 0:3 were listed as without work. 
This percentage remained unchanged from that 
of the previous quarter and it was identical, 
also, with that shown for the month of Sep- 
tember, a year ago. In this connection it 
should be noted that any unemployment in- 
dicated at the present time and also for the 
monthly or quarterly periods as covered during 
the past few years, has been due principally 
to temporary lay-offs. Employment at this 
date, as in June, continued at the highest level 
shown in any of these tabulations since the 
inception of the trade union report in 
December, 1915. 

Although the Dominion percentage remained 
unchanged, there were some fluctuations within 
the various trade groups. Slight contractions 
were reflected in returns received from unions 
of fishermen as well as for those in the com- 
munication, mining and service divisions. 
These were offset by the slightly higher em- 
ployment level which was observed among 
union members in the building and con- 
struction trades. The very high levels of 
activity which were reflected in returns re- 
ceived from unions in the large manufacturing 
and transportation groups, remained un- 
changed, while among lumber workers and 
loggers, as in the June quarter, no unemploy- 
ment was apparent. 

The percentage of those without work by 
provinces is shown in Table I. As indicated 
therein, these figures ranged from 0-1 per cent 
in Manitoba and Alberta to 0-7 in New 
Brunswick. As compared with the situation at 
the close of the preceding quarter, conditions 
in Manitoba and Alberta were very slightly 
improved; very high employment levels pre- 
vailed among these workers at both dates. For 
members in Quebec, Ontario and Saskatche- 
wan, no changes were manifested, while the 


situation in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
British Columbia reflected slight employment 
contractions only. In comparison with con- 
ditions in September, 1948, minor advances 
in work were apparent in Ontario, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, while the situation in 
Quebec and Alberta remained unchanged. A 
very slight recession was observed in Nova 
Scotia, while in New Brunswick and British 
Columbia employment contractions were 
slightly more pronounced, although, as will 
be observed in Table I, little unemployment 
was indicated in any of the periods. 

A separate compilation is made in each 
quarter of those without work in the largest 
city in each province, with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island. At the end of the 
September period, these figures ranged from 
no unemployment in Saint John to 0-4 per 
cent in Vancouver. In comparison with the 
June quarter, Regina union members were 
moderately better employed, while in Mont- 
real and Winnipeg there were very minor 
improvements only. A very slight employ- 
ment advance was recorded to show full em- 
ployment in Saint John, while in Halifax, 
Toronto and Edmonton, the percentages of 
those without work remained unchanged. In 
contrast to these conditions, the situation in 
Vancouver showed a slight contraction. As 
compared with conditions at the end of 
September a year ago, union members in 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Regina 


-manifested rather slight employment increases, 


while in Saint John, a very minor betterment, 
as was noted also in the June comparison, was 
necessary to attain full employment. The 
percentages of those without work in Halhfax 
and Edmonton remained unchanged, while in 
Vancouver, as in the previous comparison, a 
slight employment contraction was apparent. 

The accompanying chart illustrates the trend 
of unemployment from January, 1939, to date. 
The point of the curve in the September 
quarter remained at the same level as was 
indicated in the June period and was un- 
changed, also, from that of September, a year 
ago. 

For the manufacturing industries 868 returns 
were tabulated having a combined membership 
of 220,441 persons, of whom, 328, or a per- 
centage of 0:1 were listed as unemployed. 
This figure was identical with that of the 
June quarter; in September, 1943, the per- 
centage of those without work was 0:2. As in 
the previous period adequate employment 
was apparent, according to reports received, 
for electric power production employees, hat, 
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cap and glove, rubber, clay, glass and stone, 
mineral products, chemical, unclassified manu- 
facturing and non-ferrous metal workers. This 
latter group covers returns from such organ- 
izations as metal polishers, etc., jewellery, 
aluminum and mine, mill and smeltermen. In 
the animal products division, in which are 
included returns from butchers, meat and fish 
packers, etc., leather and fur workers and in 
_ the large iron and steel group, the percentages 
of those without work were identical with 
those of June. As will be seen im Table II 
employment in both of these sections re- 
mained at very high levels. On the other 
hand, slight recessions were reflected in returns 
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members indicated a minor increase in acti- 
vity. Full employment was apparent, accord- 
ing to returns received, for those in the non- 
ferrous metals and unclassified manufacturing 
sections; in these latter groups, very slight 
improvements occurred to attain this resu!t. 
In contrast to these betterments, slightly lower 
levels were indicated for papermakers. wood- 
workers, garment workers and for union mem- 
bers in the vegetable products division. 
Returns were tabulated from 58 unions of 
coal miners having an aggregate member- 
ship of 19,779 persons. Of these, 40, or a 
percentage of 0:2 were listed as without work, 
im comparison with the fully engaged situa- 








PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED 
BY TRADE UNIONS 
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received for union members in the vegetable 
products group, in which are included reports 
from soft drink workers, etc., cigar and 
tobacco workers and bakers and confectioners, 
etc. Slightly lower employment levels were 
reflected, likewise, for union members in the 
printing and publishing trades, papermakers, 
woodworkers, textile and carpet and garment 
workers; the latter group includes returns from 
union members of both men’s and women’s 
clothing workers. As compared with con- 
ditions in September, a year ago, a moderately 
higher employment level was manifested for 
those in the animal products section, while 
in the printing and publishing division, uvion 
2069€—83 
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tion reported for these members in both the 
preceding quarter and in September, 1943. 
As in June and in September, a year ago, 
full employment was reflected in returns 
from Nova Scotia, Alberta and British 
Columbia unions; in New Brunswick there 
was a substantial decline in mining activities 
from those of both the June quarter and the 
month of September, 1943, at which dates no 
one was listed as without employment. The 
recession in September was brought about by 
the destruction of the shaft house, during a 
forest fire. 

In the metallic ores and non-metallic 
minerals section of the mining division, 
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returns were tabulated, which covered totals 
of 9,457 and 3,863 members, respectively. As 
in June, no unemployment was observed 
among those in the former groups, while in 
the latter employment was at a slightly 
lower level. As the figure for those without 
work in the metallic ores group in Sep- 
tember, a year ago, was less than one per 
cent, very slight betterment, only, was neces- 
sary to reach full employment. On the other 
hand, the work available for members in the 
non-metallic minerals section showed a rather 
moderate contraction. 

The returns tabulated for unions in the 
building and construction trades numbered 199. 
The combined membership of these totalled 
31,498 persons, of whom 213, or a percentage 
of 0-7 were without work, in comparison with 
percentages of 0:9 at the end of the June 
quarter andi 1:0 in September, 1943. As com- 
pared with conditions in the previous period, 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers reflected 
- moderate improvement, while plumbers and 
steamfitters were slightly better employed. A 
minor increase in work, only, enabled union 
members of bridge and structural iron workers 
to indicate a fully employed situation. 
Carpenters and joiners continued to report 
the samie high employment level, while among 
wood, wire and metal lathers adequate work 
was apparent at both dates. On the other 
hand, slight contractions were observed among 
steam shovel men, electrical workers, hod 
carriers and unclassified building workers, 
granite and stonecutters and painters, deco- 
rators and paperhangers. In comparison with 
September, a year ago, the employment level 
for carpenters and joiners was moderately 
higher, while slight increases in work were 
reflected in returns from unions of brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, granite and 
stonecutters, and hod carriers and unclassified 
building workers. On the other hand, returns 
for electrical workers and steam shovel men 
reflected fair employment recessions. 

Reports were tabulated from 882 unions in 
the transportation division. The total mem- 
bership was listed as 84,704 persons, of whom 
282, or a percentage of 0:3 were without work. 
This figure remained unchanged from June; 
in September, 1943, the corresponding per- 
centage was 0-4. Nearly 80 per cent of the 
entire group membership reported was in- 
cluded in the steam railway division. A 
slightly higher employment level was observed 
among these workers than for that of the 
previous quarter. Among street andi electric 
railway employees, the very high level of 
activity remained unchanged, while at both 
dates adequate work was available for 
teamsters and chauffeurs, etc. A moderate 
decline in work was indicated for those in 
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the navigation group. In comparison with 
the situation in September, a year ago, union 
members in the steam railway division 
reflected a somewhat higher employment 
level, although conditions were very good in 
both periods. As in the previous comparison, 
no change was manifested among street and 
electric railway employees, while as in June, 
reports from unions of teamsters and chauffeurs 
indicated that their members were fully 
engaged. About the same degree of employ- 
ment contraction, as that shown in the 
previous comparison, was reflected among 
union members in the navigation division. 
As in the June quarter and in September, 
a year ago, union members in the retail and 
wholesale tradies, whose reports covered about 
3,000 members, did not report anyone as out 
of work. In the service group, returns are 
included for civic employees, as well as for 
hotel and restaurant employees, theatre and 
stage employees, barbers, stationary engineers 
and firemen and unclassified workers. The 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS, BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE IlL—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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total number of members covered in these 
returns was 28,319. The percentage of unem- 
ployment in this division, when taken as a 
whole, increased slightly over June, but was 
moderately lower than for September, 1948, 
thus reflecting a fair employment increase 
since that date. 

Returns were received which covered a 
total of 225 fishermen and 6,978 lumber 
workers and loggers. In the latter group as 
shown in the previous quarter and in Sep- 
tember, a year. ago adequate employment was 
provided. Among fishermen, however, there 
was a moderate contraction in activity both 
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as compared with conditions in the June 
quarter and for those of September, 1943. In 
those periods no one was reported as without 
work. 

Table I shows by provinces the average 
percentage of union members who were unem- 
ployed each year from 1933 to 1943, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of those without work 
for September of each year from 1932 to 1942, 
for each month of 1943 and for the quarters 
ending with March, June and September, 
1944. Table IL summarizes the returns in 
the various groups of industries since 1982. 





Employment and Wages in Pulp and Paper Industry 


It is pointed out in a preliminary report 
on the pulp and paper industry recently 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
that “for the fourth consecutive year new 
records were established in the industry in 
1943.” The salaries and wages are stated to 
have been 2°2 per cent higher than in 1942 
and amounted to $71,199,422. However, the 
average employment—37,020 persons—was 2°6 
per cent lower than the record of 328,002, 





established in 1942. ‘While complete statistics 
for the other industries were not available 
for 1943, when the report was issued, it is 
pointed: out that in 1942 pulp and paper 
ranked fourth with respect to wage and salary 
distribution .and sixth with respect to employ- 
ment. 

The following table shows that employment 
in the industry by provinces and by sexes, 
together with tthe salaries and wages paid 
during 1942 and 1943. 

















Employment 
eee ae en ene ranean nDUnn pe orDeTOEroneyesere 
\ Salaries and Wages 
Province Total Male \ Female 
1942 1943 1943 1942 194% 1942 1943 
SREP TI hich. abe Yaseen bs (Cire (a RT en ie ci abd ASR ae WME rh geet aed 
$ $ 

Quebec— 

On. Salaries ) 4). eee. sl eterel = = 2,483 2,675 1,962 2,029 521 646 6, 551, 684 7,267. 156 

On Wages... ...-cceereeses ces 16,013 15, 443 16,617 14,977 396 466 | 26,168,613 25, 978, 002 
Ontario— 

On Salaries! .). sic ste ete aleeieiele's 1,519 1, 566 1,107 1, 100 412 466 4,369,486 4,525, 044 

On Wadges........sccceeeeceees 9,615 9,436 9,346 9,061 269 375 | 17,481,599 17, 735, 123 
British Columbia-- ; 

On Salaries iis) jit. cet ee ersuns = 516 553 415 430 101 123 1,322,425 1,374, 881 

On! Wages: o\s's.- cis /sioyeteteisiiepelen Me 4 3,501 3,314 3,426 3,074 75 240 6, 296, 008 6, 784, 623 
Other Provinces— 

On Salaries 4; 0: peilec ce arent 553 590 388 413 165 177 | 1,374,883 1,496, 574 

On! WAGES! solos Saati mate atacume 3, 802 3,448 3,778 3,395 24 48 | 6,146,695 6,038,019 
Canada—total— 

On Salaries: 20a. rece nese 5,071 5,384 3, 872 3,972 1,199 1,412 | 13,618,478 | 14,663,655 

On Wazesar s.dsieeablselctare eae at 32, 931 31, 636 32, 167 30, 507 764 1,129 | 56,037,915 | 56,535, 767 





There was no overall decline in employment of 1,295 in 1948, but there were 1,660 fewer males employed. The 
latter was offset, in part, by an increase of 435 in the number of women employed in the industry. On the 
other hand, there was an overall increase in salaries and wages of nearly half a million dollars, or a little more 
than two per cent, in spite of a decline in the wages paid in Quebec and “other provinces’’. 


Labour Law 


Recent Regulations under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


N interdepartmental committee has been 

set up to co-ordinate the information 
activities of Government departments con- 
nected with demobilization, rehabilitation, 
readjustment to civil life and similar matters. 
The Department of Veterans’ Affairs Act and 
the Department of National Health and 
Welfare are now in effect. An amendment 
has been made to P.C. 1004 concerning com- 
pensation and treatment to Government 
employees - travelling between. Canada and 
Newfoundland. Controllers of the Montreal 
Tramways Company have assumed control of 
property and assets to carry on the trans- 
portation services of the company. An amend- 
ment regarding pay to persons performing 
alternative service has been made to NSS. 
Civilian Regulations. 

Three Orders in Council govern the pay- 
ment of and deductions from veterans’ 
pensions, and extend the War Veterans’ 
Allowance Act to veterans of the present war 
and the North West Rebellion. 

In the provincial field the Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Act came into effect October 1, 1944. 
A new Female Minimum Wage Order has 
been made governing inexperienced employees, 


piece work, overtime and deductions. Certain 
elevator repair crews have been exempted 
from the Alberta Hours of Work Act for a 
period of seven months. The occupation of 
office machine mechanics has been added to 
the list of designated trades under the British 
Columbia Apprenticeship Act. Regulations 
under the British Columbia Health Act have 
been amended regarding the partition separat- 
ing a barber shop from any other room or 
part of the premises, and the wearing of a 
white washable coat by all persons engaged 
in barbering. Regulations have been issued 
under the Manitoba Apprenticeship Act, and 
certain trades have been added to the list of 
designated trades in Schedule A to the Act. 
Female employees in hotels and restaurants 
in Nova Scotia must have at least 24 hours 
of continuous rest in every seven days. New 
regulations have been issued under the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act governing the 
motor vehicle repair trade. The provisions of 
the Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act have 
been extended to include certain cities and all 
industries, businesses, trades or occupations of 
any nature with certain exceptions. 


Dominion 


Dominion Civil Service Superannuation and 
Militia Pensions 


Order in Council P.C. 120/8058 made 
October 18, 1944, and gazetted October 30 
waives overpayments of superannuation or 
Militia pensions made prior to November 1, 
1944, to annuitants under the Civil Service 
Superannuation Act, 1924, or to pensioners 
under The Militia Pension Act who have been 
employed by the Inspection Board of the 
United Kingdom and Canada. 


Committee on the Activities of Government 
Departments connected with Demobilization 


By an Order in Council (P.C. 8096) made 
October 17, 1944, and gazetted October 23, 
the Minister of Labour is to appoint one 
member to an interdepartmental committee 
authorized to co-ordinate the information 
activities of government departments con- 


nected with demobilization, rehabilitation, 
readjustment to civil life and related matters 
among both members of the armed forces and 
the general public, and to institute informa- 
tion programs on such matters. The com- 
mittee is to be kept informed of the programs 
of Government departments and agencies and 
may make recommendations to the various 
departments. The necessary funds are to be 
allocated to the Wartime Information Board 
from the War Appropriation, subject to 
approval of estimates of expenditure and 
allotment of funds by the Treasury Board. 


Department of Veterans’ Affairs and Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare 


The Department of Veterans’ Affairs Act 
(L.G., 1944, p. 1173) and the Department of 
National Health and Welfare Act (L.G., 1944, 
p. 1172) were proclaimed in effect Novem- 
ber 4, 1944. 
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Government Employees Compensation 
Regulations 


An Order in Council (P.C. 160/7934), made 
October 14, 1944, and gazetted October 23, 
amends Order in Council P.C. 1004 (L.G., 
1943, p. 390) concerning provision for pay- 
ment of compensation to Government 
employees who are injured by accident in 
Newfoundland or while travelling between 
Newfoundland and Canada, or to their 
dependants in the case of death. 

The section is amended which stipulates 
that such an accident is deemed to have 
occurred in the province in which the 
employee is ordinarily resident. It now states 
that where a Government employee ordin- 
arily resident in Canada suffers an accident in 
Newfoundland or while travelling between 
Canada and Newfoundland, the accident will 
be deemed to have occurred in Ontario or, 
if the employee, or his dependants in the 
case of his death, give notice within one 
month after the accident has occurred, in the 
province in which the employee is ordinarily 
resident. 

A further amendment is made by the addi- 
tion of a section stating that medical or 
surgical treatment or X-ray or hospital ser- 
vices received in Newfoundland are to be 
paid for, where authorized by the Minister of 
Transport, in accordance with the tariff of 
fees and allowances set out in this Order. 


Montreal Tramways Company 


Order in Council P.C. 8211, made October 24, 
1944, and gazetted November 6, amends P.C. 
6416 (L.G., 1944, p. 972) governing control 
exercised over the business of the Montreal 
Tramways Company. 

Article 2, concerning Controllers of the 
Company, is revoked and a new Article is 
substituted which stipulates that the Con- 
trollers will have the custody and control of 
the amount of property and assets of the Com- 
pany necessary to manage, operate and carry 
on the transportation services of the Com- 
pany. The Controllers have the authority of 
the board of directors of the Company for 
the purpose of carrying out these operations. 

Article 5, governing the board of directors, 
is also revoked and another Article substi- 
tuted which states that the authority of the 
board of directors and the shareholders in 
respect to the management, operation and 
carrying on of the transportation services of 
the Company is suspended until the above 
rights of the Controllers are revoked. 


National Selective Service Civilian Regulations 
Amendment 


Order in Council (P.C. 8212) 
October 24, 1944, amends the NSS. Civilian 
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Regulations (L.G., 1943, p. 16, 17) by revok- 
ing Subsection (8) of Section 251 governing 
pay to persons performing service in lieu of 
military training to whom postponement 
orders have been granted. 

The amending Order substitutes another 
Subsection (3) which stipulates that the 
Minister must not pay less than 50 cents per 
day to every person performing alternative 
service, more than 75 cents per day to any 
such person appointed as sub-foreman, and 
not more than $1 per day to any such person 
appointed as foreman. 


New Brunswick Wartime Labour Relations 


In New Brunswick a Proclamation has been 
issued making applicable in that Province the 
provisions of the amendment to the Wartime 
Labour Relations Act made by Order in 
Council P.C. 6893 of September 1, 1944 (L.G., 
1944, p. 1106). 

Owing to the establishment of a separate 
Department of Labour in New Brunswick an 
Order in Council (P.C. 8293) was issued 


October 27, 1944, to amend Order in Council 


P.C. 3455 (L.G., 1944, p. 610), which set up 
the New Brunswick Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board. 

The amendment substitutes the words “the 
Minister of Labour for the Province of New 
Brunswick” for “the Minister of Health and 
Labour for the Province of New Brunswick”. 


Veterans’ Dual Service Pension Order 


An Order in Council (P.C. 160/7746), made 
October 14, 1944, and gazetted October 9, 
governs the payment of pensions to former 
members of His Majesty’s Forces in the War 


of 1914-18 and the present war, and to former 


members of the Canadian Expeditionary 
Forces who have served in the present war. 
A pension is payable to any veteran who 
is either 60 years of age or is permanently 
unemployable because of physical or mental 
disability, or who is incapable, andi is unlikely 
to become capable, of maintaining himself 
because of economic handicaps combined: with 
physical or mental disability or insufficiency. 
A pension is also payable to the widow of 
a veteran if she is either 55 years of age, 
or is incapacitated and unlikely to become 
capable of earning a livelihood because of 
mental or physical disability and is in neces- 
sitous circumstances. She must also have been 
living with her husband previous to his death 
but the administering authority retains the 
power to waive this qualification. An 
orphaned. child in necessitous circumstances is 
also eligible for a pension. ; 
No pension for a veteran or a widow of a 
veteran, who is a bachelor, widower or widow 
without a child, may exceed $365 per year. A 
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pension in the case of a married man, a 
widower or a widow with dependent children, 
must not exceed $730 per year. The maximum 
pension for children is $360 per year for a 
single child, $648 for two children, or $730 for 
more than two. No married person, widower 
or widow is entitled to a pension in excess of 
that payable to a bachelor unless the person 
and his wife, or the person and one or more 
children reside together. No pension is pay- 
able in respect of any period prior to the 
date of the application. A pension is payable 
only to persons who have lived in Canada for 
the six months immediately preceding the 
proposed commencement of the pension. 

A pension is subject to reduction by the 
amount of income of the pensioner, but 
“income” does not include:— 


(a) any special allowance for attendance, 
wear and tear om clothing, etc. payable 
to disabled veterans under the Pension 
Act; 

(b) any additional allowance payable to the 
pensioner under the Pension Act on 
account of his children; 

(c) any pension or grant received by the 
pensioner by reason of his having been 
awarded: the Victoria Cross, the Military 
Cross, or the Distinguished Conduct 
Medal ; 

(d) casual earnings of less than $125 in any 
year; 

(e) Provincial or Municipal relief money or 
Mothers’ Allowance paid to or on behalf 
of the pensioner on account of dependent 
children; 

(f) payments specifically excepted from the 
meaning of “income” as defined in the 
Regulations made under the Old Age 
Pensions Act; 


(g) unearned income received by the pen- | 


sioner less than $25 per annum; or 


(h) war service gratuity of a deceased 
veteran paid, under the War Service 
Grants Act, to the pensioner as a 
dependent of such veteran. 


Where any person has made a voluntary 
transfer of property in order to qualify for a 
pension or for a larger pension, the income 
from such a property must be taken into 
account in determining the amount of the 
pension. 

Pensions are payable monthly, on a date 
fixed by the administering authority. They 
are subject to review from time to time and 
the pensioner may be required to submit any 
statement necessary to determine the con- 
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tinuance of the pension. The administering 
authority may direct the payments to be 
made to some other person if it believes that 
the pensioner is spending the amount to other 
than the best advantage. A pension may be 
suspended while the pensioner— (a) is a 
prisoner undergoing punishment for an 
offence; (b) is maintained by the Canadian 
Government in any institution; or (c) is not 
resident in Canada, but a part of the pension 
may be paid to the dependants of any pen- 
sioner under (a) for a period not exceeding 
12 months or to the dependants of a pen- 
sioner under (b) for as long as the pensioner 
is maintained in an institution. The admin- 
istering authority has the right to obtain from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics a state- 
ment of the age of amy applicant for a 
pension from a census taken more than 20 
years before the .date of application for such 
information. 

No pension is subject to alienation or 
transfer by the pensioner, or to seizure in 
satisfaction of a claim against him. 

The Crown may recover the amount of any 
pension payments made by reason of wilful 
non-disclosure of facts or of fraudulent 
misrepresentations. No person may receive a 
pension under this Order if he is entitled to 
an allowance under the War Veterans’ Allow- 
ance Act, or is recelving a pension under the 
Old Age Pensions Act. 

The Minister of Pensions and National 
Health is charged with the administration of 
the Order and is authorized to appoint an 
administering authority. The War Veterans’ 
Allowance Board was appointed on October 5. 
Payments under this Order are taken from the 
War Appropriation. The Order came into 
force October 1, 1944. 


An Order in Council, P.C. 161/7746, made 
October 4, 1944, and gazetted October 9, pro- 
vides that no deduction may be made from 
payments under The War Veterans’ Allowance 
Act by reason of payments made under The 
War Service Grants Act. 

Order in Council, P‘C. 162/7746, made 
October 4, 1944, and gazetted October 9, 
extends the benefits of The War Veterans’ 
Allowance Act to veterans of the present war 
and of the North West Rebellion of 1885. 


Other Orders 


The following Orders are summarized else- 
where in the Lasour GazertTe: P.C. 7429 
regarding the employment of Home Defence 
Troops; P.C. 7993 governing the establishment 
of a Cabinet Committee on reconstruction. 
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Provincial 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


By a Proclamation issued September 12, 
1944, and gazetted September 30, the Alberta 
Apprenticeship Act (L.G., 1944, p. 788) was 
put in force October 1, 1944. 


Alberta Female Minimum Wage Act 


Order No. 15 under this Act pertaining to 
female minimum wages for inexperienced 
employees, for piece work, for overtime, and 
as regards deductions, was gazetted October 14, 
1944, and comes into effect December 1, 1944. 

The Order applies to all female employees 
not exempted from the Female Minimum 
Wage Act by special Orders or agreements, 
including female apprentices and female 
employees in hospitals and nursing homes with 
the exception of office staff. The minimum 
wage for every female employee to which this 
Order applies, is $15 per week, when the 
week consists of 30 or more hours. When a 
week consists of less than 30 hours, the 
minimum wage is 35 cents per hour, providing 
that no employee receives less than $1.40-when 
a day consists of four consecutive hours or 
less. A mealtime period not greater than one 
hour is not considered as part of the four- 
hour period. 

Inexperienced female employees must 
receive not less than $10 per week for the 
first month, $12 per week for the second 
month, $14 per week for the third, and the 
regular $15 per week thereafter. Inexperi- 
enced female employees on an hourly or 
piecework basis must receive the same 
minimum weekly rate, with not more than a 
monthly period of averaging being permitted 
in the latter case. The overtime rate is to 
be one and one-half times the ordinary rate. 

Where meals and/or lodging are furnished 
as part of the weekly wage, these deductions 
must not exceed $2.50 for 18 meals in a 
working-week of six days, $3 for 21 meals in 
a work-week of seven days, $1.50 for lodging 
for a work-week of seven days, and 15 cents 
for single meals. No deductions may be made 
for meals not consumed. Uniforms, where 
required by an employer, must be furnished, 
repaired and laundered free of charge to the 
employee. Accidental breakages may not be 
charged to the employee. No deduction is 
to be made from the wages of any employee 
for time not worked on any statutory holi- 
day. No more than 25 per cent of the total 
number of female employees may be inex- 
perienced. Orders 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 12 
governing female employees in: factories; 
laundries cleaning and dyeing; hotels and 


restaurants; beauty parlours; theatres; gar- 


ages, gasoline service stations, operators of - 


freight and passenger elevators; offices; shops; 
and greenhouses, are rescinded from Decem- 
ber 1, when this Order comes into effect. 


Alberta Hours of Work Act 


An Order in Council (O.C. 1448-44) issued 
September 12, 1944, and gazetted Septem- 
ber. 30, approves Order No. 32 of the Board 
of Industrial Relations which exempts elevator 
repair crews of United Grain Growers Limited, 
Alberta Wheat Pool and Northwest Line 
Blevators’ Association from the operation of 
The Hours of Work Act for one year, extend- 
ing from April 1 to October 31, 1944. The 
Order was necessitated because the work of 
repair crews is of a seasonal nature, full repair 
programs are impossible due to the shortage 
of both men and materials and the repair 
work cannot be done by ordinary casual 
labour. A review of such exemption will be 
made by the Board from year to year. 


British Columbia Apprenticeship Act 


An Order in Council made October 14, 1944, 
and gazetted October 19, amends Schedule A, 
which enumerates trades to which the Act 
applies. This amendment adds to the list, 
the occupation of office machine mechanic, 
which includes the manufacture, servicing, and 
repair of all counting, recording, and corre- 
spondence devices such as cash registers, type- 
writers, adding-machines, sealing and adidress- 
ing devices, and all other office machinery. 


British Columbia Health Act 


Regulations under this Act have been 
amended by an Order in Council made Sep- 
tember 30, 1944, and gazetted October 5. 

Regulation I is amended by the addition 
of particulars regarding the partition separat- 
ing the barber shop from any other room or 
part of the premises. This partition, of solid 
wood, metal or part-glass extending from floor 
to ceiling, must, by the New Order, measure 
not less than 10 feet on any one side of the 
floor-space for the first chair. Barber shops 
must be inspected and approved by a local 
health authority before opening for business. 

Regulation 15 governing the wearing of 
white coats by all barbers, apprentices, or 
students is rescinded, and another section sub- 
stituted. This section states that all barbers, 
apprentices or students must wear a coat of 
a white washable material, covering all cloth- 
ing from the hips upward. This coat must be 
kept clean to the satisfaction of the Sanitary 
Inspector. 
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Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


Regulations under this Act, adopted Octo- 
ber 7, 1944, and gazetted October 21, deal with 
educational qualifications, application and 
agreements, wages, terms of service, duties of 
the employer and employee, hours of work, 
disputes, examinations and fees governing 
apprentices. 

No person may become an apprentice until 
he has completed the work of Grade 9 or its 
equivalent. Application for the registration of 
an agreement must be made on a form sup- 
plied by the Provincial Apprenticeship Board, 
and must be forwarded to the director with a 
medical certificate. 


Each agreement must provide that the 
agreement between the employer and appren- 
tice may be terminated within three months. 
If the apprentice is a minor he must have the 
written consent of his parent, guardian or the 
Director of Public Welfare, to terminate the 
agreement. The apprentice forfeits his wages 
for non-attendance at classes. The director 
may cancel any agreement on application to 
the employer if the apprentice is absent with- 
out reasonable excuse. An apprentice may be 
placed for temporary training under a perscon 
other than his employer if the employer gives 
the director 10 days’ notice of the change, 
in writing. Before advancing to a further 12 
months of his apprenticeship period, an 
apprentice must complete, in 12 consecutive 
months, at least 2,000 hours, inclusive of the 
time spent in day classes. When the Appren- 
ticeship Board is not satisfied that the appren- 
tice has made satisfactory progress in his 
training, the apprenticeship period may be 
extended from time to time, as required. 
Hither party to the agreement may make 
application, in writing, to the director for a 
revision of the rate of wages fixed in the 
agreement. The director may then appoint a 
time and place for a hearing, at which he may 
alter or amend the rate of wages. Each appren- 
tice must be paid on an hourly basis. He 
is responsible for the proper use of the tools 
and goods of the employer and must avoid 
waste. He must furnish an adequate excuse 
to his employer for any absence from: his 
employment, attend the prescribed classes in 
trade training, and notify the director im- 
mediately when he ceases for any reason to be 
employed by the employer to whom he is 
apprenticed. Every employer must register 
with the director within three (3) months 
after his trade becomes a designated’ trade, 
notify the director when employing a minor or 
an apprentice in any designated trade, provide 
adequate training for each apprentice, keep 
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each apprentice employed as long as work is 
available, pay the apprentice the wages set 
out in the agreement, co-operate with the 
director in the transfer of any apprentice, 
and submit an annual report to the Board on 
a furnished form regarding the conduct of 
each apprentice. 

The hours for apprentices must not exceed 
those of a journeyman in the same trade, and 
those for a male apprentice under 17 and any 
female apprentice must not exceed 48 hours 
per week. A male apprentice may work over- 
time, but such overtime must not reduce the 
period of apprenticeship. 

‘Three copies of each agreement must be 
sent by the employer to the director for 
approval by the Board and for registration. 
One copy must be retained by the director, 
one sent to the employer and one to the 
apprentice. The director must furnish the 
apprentice with an identification card which 
must be carried at all times while at work. 
A permanent transfer of an apprentice from 
one employer to another must be executed in 
triplicate and registered as 2 new agreement. 
A permanent transfer must be approved by 
the Board but a temporary transfer may be 
arranged by the trade advisory committee or 
by the director. 

Any dispute arising between an employer 
and an apprentice may be referred by either 
party for settlement to the director, who will 
notify the trade advisory committee. Hach 
member of the trade advisory committee is 
to hold office for three years, or until he is 
either re-appointed or a successor appointed. 
The trade advisory committee may make 
rules, in respect to the particular trade, govern- 
ing age qualifications of apprentices, educa- 
tional requirements, the apprenticeship period, 
the ratio of apprentices to other employees, 
technical school classes to be attended by 
apprentices, technical school curriculum, sched- 
ule of shop work, trade tests and final examin- 
tions, and hours of employment. The com- 
mittee may make recommendations to the 
Board regarding minimum wages of appren- 
tices, and may also issue permits to authorize 
persons who have satisfied the Board that they 
are competent to work at a designated trade 
without fulfilling the period of apprentice- 
ship. 

The Board makes arrangements for the 
technical school training and other educational 


-elasses to be taken by apprentices, trade tests 


and final examinations. 

When an apprentice has completed his term, 
training, trade tests and final examinations 
conducted by the Department of Education, 
he receives a certificate. 
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The fee for registration of an agreement, 
registration of assignment of an agreement, 
each final trade examination, certificate of 
qualification, and permit is $1, and 50 cents 
for the replacement or renewal of a certificate 
(or a permit). 

These fees must be paid into the Revenue 
Division, Consolidated Fund of the Province 
of Manitoba. | 

These regulations will come into effect 
November 1, 1944. 

A Proclamation, issued October 6, 1944, and 
gazetted October 21, adds the following 
trades to the list of designated trades in 
Schedule A to the Apprenticeship Act: Auto- 
mobile repair mechanics, bricklayers, carpen- 
ters, electricians ,electric motor winders and 
repairmen, internal combustion engine mech- 
anics, marble workers and tile setters, masons, 
painters and decorators, plasterers and lathers, 
plumbers, steamfitters, woodworkers (factory). 


Nova Scotia Minimum Wage Act 


An amendment gazetted October 11, 1944, has 
been made to Order No. 3 of the Nova Scotia 
Minimum Wage Board governing female em- 
ployees in hotels, restaurants, refreshment 
rooms, boarding houses, tea rooms, ice cream 
parlours, light lunch stands, and hospitals, 
with the exception of student and graduate 
nurses. The amendment adds a subsection to 
Section 3 pertaining to hours of work and 
stipulates that every employer engaged in 
carrying on any such establishment must allow 
every female employee at least 24 continuous 
hours of rest in every seven days. The maxi- 
mum number of hours is 10 for any one day 
and 54 for any one week. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 


New regulations under this Act were made 
October 3, 1944, and gazetted October 28. 

Every person between 16 and 21 who enters 
the motor vehicle repair trade must enter 
into a contract of apprenticeship. Where the 
employer of a garage or other place engaged 
in the repair of motor vehicles is a mechanic 
or where he employs a mechanic, one appren- 
tice may be employed. An additional appren- 
tice may be employed for each additional five 
mechanics. 

The period of apprenticeship is five years, 
except where the apprentice has attended a 
technical or vocational school approved by the 
Appenticeship Board, has specialized in a 
course in motor mechanics for at least two 
years and is certified by the school, in which 
case the apprentice must be given credit for 
serving two years apprenticeship. The age of 
a person over 21 who proposes to become an 
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apprentice may, in the discretion of the Direc- 
tor, be reduced by a period not exceeding any 
period spent in a technical or vocational 
school. | 

The minimum rates of wages for apprentices 
are a percentage of the rates for mechanics: 
30 per cent for the 1st year, 40 per cent for the 
second year, 50 per cent for the third, 60 per 
cent for the fourth, and 70 per cent for the 
fifth year. 

Every person, other than a registered appren- 
tice, engaged in the motor vehicle repair trade 
must hold a current certificate. No other per- 
son may be employed in this trade unless he 
can satisfy the provincial advisory committee, 
within two years of the coming into force of 
this regulation, that he had been engaged in 
the motor vehicle repair trade for a period 
of five years preceding the coming into force 
of these regulations. 

Examinations will be held as directed by the 
provincial advisory committee. Examiners will 
be appointed by the Board and will recom- 
mend the issue of certificates to the provincial 
advisory committee. A candidate who fails 
to pass an examination may try another pre- 
scribed by the committee. Fees for examin- 
ation and re-examination are $1. The fee of 
$1 is payable when a certificate is issued. This 
certificate must indicate the section of the 
motor vehicle repair trade in which the mech- 
anic is qualified. Certificates and renewals 
will expire on the following October 31, pro- 
vided that certificates and renewals issued be- 
fore October 31, 1944, continue in force until 
January 31, 1945. 


An application for renewal must be attached 
to the certificate, and the completed form 
with the prescribed fee must be forwarded to 
the Director. A certificate not renewed for 
three consecutive years may be renewed only 
after the applicant has successfully completed 
an examination prescribed by the Board, pro- 
vided that, until two years after the coming 
into force of these regulations, a certificate 
may be renewed without examination. The 
fee for renewal of a certificate after its expira- 
tion will be $2 and will be increased by $1 
for every year during which failure to renew 
continues, but this regulation will not come 
into force until two years after the coming 
into force of these regulations. The fee for 
issuing a duplicate certificate will be $1. 

The Board may cancel a certificate on the 
recommendation of the provincial advisory 
committee where the committee finds that 
the holder has impersonated another at any 
examination held under these regulations, or 
has been impersonated by another person, or 
has been guilty of improper practice in con- 
nection with the trade. Such a cancellation 
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may not take effect until 10 days after noti- 
fication has been sent: by prepaid registered 
mail to the person concerned. Such a person 
may appeal to the Board by delivering a 
notice of appeal to the Director at any time 
before the cancellation becomes effective. The 
certificate will continue to be valid until the 
Board confirms the cancellation or decides 
that the certificate may continue to be valid. 

Certificates must be prominently posted in 
the garage or workshop. The proprietor of 
every garage engaged in motor vehicle repair 
work must complete and forward to the Direc- 
tor all required forms. Members of the Armed 
Forces may be exempted from the provisions 
of any of these regulations by the Director 
while undergoing training under any plan of 
rehabilitation. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


Order in Council, O.C. 1166/44, made Octo- 
ber 12, 1944, and gazetted October 31, rescinds 
Order “I” made August 10, 1944 and approved 
September 19, by O.C. 1073/44. (L.G. 1944, 
p. 1283) and approves.a new Order. 


British Industry 


REPORT of the Education Committee of 
the Federation of British Industries was 
published in May in a bulletin entitled “In- 
dustry and Education’, and shows the educa- 
tional background which the Federation con- 
siders desirable for persons entering the 
administrative, managerial or technical sides of 
British industry, 

The report points out that recent mechani- 
zation trends may reduce the need for skilled 
craftsmen’ but the Government’s educational 
. policy and present population trends may 
result in a reduction in intake of persons 
between 15 and 18. Quality, therefore, 
becomes essential. Education should provide 
a foundation for training in industry. The 
report gives as essentials the ability to read, 
write and speak clearly, a sound understanding 
of elementary mathematics, including geo- 
metry, an elementary knowledge of the basis 
of the natural sciences, a general impression 
of the main outlines and proportions of world 
history, and of political andi economic geo- 
graphy, with some knowledge of social and 
cultural conditions in Britain and other lands. 
Physical education is also deemed important, 
not only for the health of the employee, but 
for the contribution which organized activities 
such as school holiday camps can make to 
the development of self-discipline and the 
team spirit. The report suggests that there 
should be “less emphasis on the acquisition 
of facts and specialized knowledge and more 
on the desired: broad understanding of general 
principles and trades”, while physical training 
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The new Order (“L”) stipulates that on and 
from November 16, 1944, the provisions of the 
Act are to be extended to apply to the follow- 
ing towns: Assiniboia, Biggar, Gravelbourg, 
Indian Head, Maple Creek, Melfort, Mooso- 
min, Nipawin, Rosetown, Rosthern, Tisdale, 
Watrous and Wilkie, including the territory 
within a five mile radius of these towns. 


Order in Council, O.C. 1167/44 issued Octo- 
ber 12, 1944, and gazetted October 31 rescinds 
Order “J” made August 10 and approved 
September 19, 1944, by O.C. 1074/44. (L.G., 
1944, p. 1283) and approves the following 
Order. 


The new Order (“K”) stipulates that on and 
from November 16, 1944, the provisions of the 
Minimum Wage Act will apply to all indus- 
tries, businesses, trades or occupations of any 
nature, except agriculture, domestic service 
and employment in the Public Service of 
Saskatchewan, or in the service of any Depart- 
ment of the Executive Government of the 
Province, or in the service of any Board or 
Commission created by any Saskatchewan Act, 
or in the service of any municipal corporation. 


and Education 


and some degree of social responsibility train- 
ing should receive additional attention. 


The report discusses the advantages of the 
proposed reorganization of the educational 
system so that technical and modern schools 
shall have the same status as the grammar 
schools. Steps should also be taken to enable 
a child’s aptitudes to be given more weight 
but while these aptitudes should be paramount 
in determining occupation, openings for em- 
ployment in the locality should also be taken 
into consideration. 

The report stresses the desirability of indus- 
try co-operating more closely with the local 
education authorities, including, closer contact 
with the schools themselves and with the local © 
employment advisory committees, provision 
for pupils to visit factories, release of a 
proportion of its employees for part-time or 
full-time teaching and an increase in the 
number of works schools. It is considered 
that the whole period up to the age of 21 
should be regarded as an educational period. 
The report further suggests that industry 
might take greater advantage of national 
educational facilities by providing bursaries. 


Adult education, the report states, is valu- 
able, and might take the form of organized 
group discussions and conferences, weekly 
meetings to discuss the work and the difficul- 
ties encountered, and consideration of recent 
developments in business administration, pro- 
duction technique, works management, sales 
development and marketing. 


Prices 


—_————— 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, October, 1944 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as Reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


BETWEEN September 1 and October 2, 
1944, the official cost-of-living index 
declined from 118-8 to 118-6, further decreases 
in fresh vegetable prices being primarily 
responsible. The food index fell 0-4 points to 
- 130-8 as small increases for butter, eggs, and 
lard were out-weighed by price reductions for 
vegetables, citrus fruits, and lamb. The mis- 
cellaneous index fell 0-1 to 108-9, but rents 
advanced from 111-9 to 112-0 and clothing 
from 121:5 to 121-6. Other group indexes 
remained unchanged, fuel and light at 108-7, 
and homefurnishings and services at 118-4. 
Between August 1 and October 2, eight reg- 
ional city indexes recorded changes varying 
from an increase of 0-2 points to a decrease 


of 0-9 points. Declines occurred in six of the 
eight cities with Halifax and Saint John show- 
ing the greatest reductions. Winnipeg and 
Vancouver indexes moved upward by 0-1 and 
0-2 points, Vancouver being the only one of 


the eight regional cities in which foods aver- 


aged. higher in October than in August. The 
Winnipeg rise resulted from a small increase, in 
the rent index, higher barbers’ fees, and 
increases in motor repair labour costs. Food 
prices were mainly responsible for declines in 
the other six cities. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1944 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND IN AUGUST, 1939=100 


COST OF LIVING 1939 TO DATE === 
COST OF LIVING 1914 TO 1922 e*9~ 
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PRICES 


prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these com- 
modities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official 
cost-of-living index, and give a reasonably com- 
plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 
used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by in- 
dependent stores. They do not include prices 
from chain stores. As the movement of chain 
store prices agrees closely with the movement 
of independent store prices it was considered 
that the extra work and cost involved in com- 
piling and printing a separate table for chain 
store prices were not warranted although chain 
store prices are used in the calculation of the 
index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 


Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in 
such cases rents for flats and apartments are 
shown while figures for other cities represent 
single-house rentals. In all cases figures repre- 
sent rents being paid, not the rent asked for 
vacant dwellings. The basis of these figures 
is the record of rents for every tenth tenant- 
occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 census 
of housing. The movement of rents since 
that time has been determined from reports 
submitted by real estate agents. The 1941 
census averages have been adjusted in accord- 
ance with the change indicated by these 


reports, and the printed figures show a $4 


spread centred around each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodities 
at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows the 
percentage changes in prices since that date; 
also the actual price on the first of the current 
month. | 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
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the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of ex- 
penditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners and 
salaried workers with earnings between $600 
and $2,800 in 1938. The average expenditure 
was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food (31-3 
per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), $269.50: 
fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; clothing 
(11-7 per cent), $165.80; home furnishings 
(8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscellaneous (22-6 
per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1:7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, home furnishings, 
etc., with their weights, was published in the 
Lasour Gazerre for July, 1943, page 1057. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of 
the Board in the operation of the price 
control policy are summarized from time to 
time in the Lasour GazerTe under the title, 
Activities of the Wartume Prices and Trade 
Board. 

Wholesale Prices, October, 1944 


Increases in vegetable and animal products 
were responsible for a. gain of 0-1 to 102-4 
in the general index of wholesale prices during 
October. Vegetable products moved up 0°3 
to 94-7, reflecting higher prices for rye, hay, 
corn, oats, turpentine, rosin, lemons and 
bananas which outweighed decreases for 
potatoes, onions and malt. In the animal 
products section a gain of 0°3 to 106°3 was 
due to upturns for prepared meats, butter, 
eggs, lard, calves and codfish. These more 
than counterbalanced weakness in _ steers, 
hogs, lambs and fresh meats. Non-metallic 
minerals, the only other group to record a 
change, receded 0-5 to 101-8 following reduced 
prices for gasoline. October index levels for 
other groups were as follows: textile products 
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TABLE I.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
IN CANADA 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MontH 







On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
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* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 
+t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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91:7; wood products 118-1; iron products 
117-0; non-ferrous metals 79-7, and chemical 
products 100-1. 

At a level of 103-0 for October, the com- 
posite index for Canadian farm products was 
up 2-0 points over the September figure. A 
gain of 4-2 points to 122-0 in animal products 
was principally responsible, and reflected an 
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increase in fluid milk following the October 
1st advance in the subsidy from 35 cents to 
55 cents per cwt. Egg prices were firmer in 
this section also, while livestock quotations 
continued downward. In the field products 
section a gain of 0:6 to 91:6 reflected 
strength in grains and hay which outweighed 
decreases in potatoes and onions. 


TABLE IL.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR 
EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1944 


(Base: August, 1939=100) 


i ng 
ooo eo 0—0—0— | uh_NMOOoSSSaons>—“<—“_{—Ss“—(—Mw{—\mm"m"“— 





— Total Food 
babitas 1008 | Ge hh! ehh” Pee 118-4 139-5 
Saint ohn. 4a) ohio 5 aba a coe ease 118-7 Teen 
NMontrealiant, S051 lah Nei PU on ee 120-1 136-1 
EOTONGOW Ad. sco k doth one hc toate ae 117-0 127-9 
Wannipeg sig 958 Sees. Pea 115-8 129-2 
Saskasoom ities cbc ccsbese hi ae oh vot 119-2 133-6 
Bdmontonc sa: sb tcieih actee treme 115-8 131-4 
VANCOUVEr #. treat. Sears See eee oa oe 117-2 133-2 


Home 
Furnishings Miscel- 
Rent Fuel Clothing and laneous 
Services 
105-7 107-5 117-8 115-0 109-0 
107-8 112-9 121-8 116-3 109-9 
108-7 106-5 124-3 118-5 106-9 
111-1 119-2 118-1 114-0 109-0 
104-6 109-0 119-5 115-7 107-9 
113-1 110-4 119-4 120-0 107-4 
100-0 103-6 124-3 117-2 108-4 
100-2* 113-9 124-0 115-8 108-7 


a a 


* Revised on the basis of new data. 


TABLE ITIIL-DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939- 
OCTOBER, 1944, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR OCTOBER, 1944 


a aS SS SE RR RI SS EET CUCU 7) GERD TSE) RRR 7 SENS a LE RL? ST CD LE RTS 





Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dec. | Mar. 
1939 | 1941 | 1943 

Bear Sirloimisteakes.: a0 ste ces sbe eels lb. | 100-0} 120-7) 140-1 
Beet FOUN G, Bbealcs.. . wsdis «eatin: lb. | 100-0} 125-7) 150-6 
Beer TO TOash. acct aes ee te bs hes lb. | 100-0} 125-5] 148-7 
Beet, shoul dens. bis mabassceseilaeates lb. | 100-0) 132-7} 165-4 
BEI SUGWING. lock oneae ton arcade cote lb. 100-0] 136-7) 174-6 
Viel MONGCIIAT DOR ta. siete ue eae Sarieis) iss: lb. | 100-0} 139-3] 168-0 
Lambs leg roast, Ja. anhs act Te FE lb. | 100-0} 109-9) 134-9 
Pork, frost lOMSl a wees one ee ase lb. | 100-0} 125-3] 132-7 
Pork, fresh shoulder..............+.- lb. | 100-0} 127-0} 139-8 
Bacon, side, med. sliced............- Ib. | 100-0} 132-3) 139-1 
AK DUO tees ae ec hee deceealt Ib. | 100-0} 151-3} 160-5 
Shortening, vegetable............... lb. | 100-0} 134-7] 136-8 
Figgs, Grade ‘‘A”’ fresh..........-..5 doz. | 100-0} 156-4] 142-4 

ee a Rie oe rs clatie acetates to aaele qt. 100-0] 111-0} 95-4 
Butter, creamery prints.............. lb. | 100-0) 140-5} 146-2 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............: lb. | 100-0] 174-6) 162-5 
Breads, wilitens. ars oerat sucietue treba soot Ib. | 100-0} 106-5} 106-3 
Hiouratirst Grades. ane sce pp rascdes lb. 100-0] 127-3] 127-3 
Rolled oatss bullae. sete cep ede cess Ib. | 100-0} 112-0) 114-0 
Comibflialcess Si07% bilan «iets pkg. | 100-0} 101-1} 101-1 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s...........0-- tin | 100-0} 129-9) 131-1 
Peas weannedt2’Sit: peda ceeeitianee: tin | 100-0} 117-5} 120-0 
COIN, CANNCOL'2 Ba. occ dec cents 6 ores cies tin | 100-0} 128-3] 131-9 
Beansh Gri tide. sete suse bitertastcls lb. 100-0} 129-4) 127-5 
OY V(ol Tse. CS eetet, POPE CaRKiry FASE BENS lb. | 100-0} 108-2) 116-3 
IPOCHLOCRT COLL. cde coma. oe eteeios aes 15 lb.} 100-0} 89-9] 135-4 
Primes, mMedim:.4.. sade sme teleieass lb. | 100-0} 115-8} 123-7 
Raisins, seedless, bulk............... lb. | 100-0} 104-0} 100-0 
Oranges, medium size.............-.- doz. | 100-0} 132-5) 131-4 
Lemons, medium size..............-- doz. | 100-0} 111-3} 131-7 
Jam, strawberry, 16 02.............6- jar | 100-0} 111-3] 115-1 
Peaches 20: O72... 8. srasiia sate etasitastee tin | 100-0} 101-5} 105-1 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0Z............ jar | 100-0} 118-3] 127-3 
Cormayanins oh) Deas uecte «eee tacit jar | 100-0) 138-0) 140-7 
Sugar, granulated. .....-5..0..-e00ses lb. 100-0} 132-3} 132-3 
Sugars, Yellows ccts.ctessiere osaue che salessinat lb. | 100-0} 181-3} 133-3 
Comoe: oh. at tiloselacmares cinta ete maters el lise 100-0} 141-6] 180-5 
Tea black, $Ib........ Beata des ret pkg. | 100-0} 145-2) 181-3 


Price 

June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
144-8] 145-5] 143-0] 143-0] 148-7) 154-1] 154-1) 154-5) 43-1 
157-0] 157-8] 154-4] 154-9] 154-9] 166-7] 167-1] 167-1} 39-6 
160-4! 170-9] 173-0) 173-9} 173-5] 173-0] 172-6} 172-2) 39-6 
176-7| 181-1] 179-9] 180-5} 178-0] 161-6] 161-6] 161-6) 25-7 
183-3] 183-3] 179-4] 181-0} 178-6) 168-3) 169-0} 169-0) 21-3 
181-1] 181-1] 181-7] 176-3} 174-0] 174-0) 173-4} 174-6] 29-5 
141-2] 146-1] 125-7} 141-9] 143-7] 155-3] 152-5] 151-1) 42-9 
137-7| 139-2] 138-8} 138-5] 138-8] 139-2! 138-8! 1388-8) 36-1 
145-9] 146-9] 147-4] 147-4] 146-4] 146-4] 146-4] 146-4) 28-7 
139-1] 140-3] 140-3] 140-6] 140-0] 140-0) 140-0] 140-0} 45-5 
162-3] 162-3] 162-3] 159-6] 152-6] 150-9] 150-9) 151-8} 17-3 
137-5| 137-5) 137-5] 137-5) 137-5] 187-5] 187-5) 137-5] 19-8 
135-5! 171-7] 182-2] 137-2] 134-5] 141-4) 152-3] 155-3) 47-2 
95-4, 95-4] 95-4) 95-4] 95-4) 95-4] 95-4) 95-4) 10-4 
149-9] 141-8] 145-1] 146-2] 144-0] 143-2] 144-3] 145-4] 39-7 
164-9] 166-3] 167-8] 164-9] 164-4) 163-5] 163-5] 163-9) 34-1 
106-3! 106-3] 106-3] 106-3} 106-3} 106-3} 106-3} 106-3 6-7 
127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3] 127-3) 127-3] 127-3) 127-3 4-2 
114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0} 114-0} 114-0 5-7 
101-1] 101-1] 101-1] 101-1] 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0 9-2 
132-1] 131-1) 135-8] 137-7] 138-7] 138-7] 188-7] 1388-7) 14-7 
120-8] 121-7} 123-3] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2} 123-3] 123-3 14-8 
132-7| 134-5] 134-5] 135-4] 134-5] 134-5) 134-5) 134-5 15-2 
127-5] 129-4] 131-4] 131-4] 133-3} 183-3] 133-2 133-3 6-8 
144.9] 153-1] 144-9] 153-1] 163-3] 146-9] 134-7) 124-5 6-1 
160-4] 158-2] 136-6] 143-6] 140-5] 155-2) 137-5 128-4) 42-1 
124-6] 125-4] 127-2] 123-7) 123-7] 122-8] 123-7 122-8] 14-0 
105-3) 111-3} 101-3] 105-3) 113-2] 115-2) 115-9 115-9] 17-5 
144-7] 145-7] 141-0] 137-9] 141-0] 141-3] 141-6) 141-6 41-5 
134-2| 146-2] 137-8] 137-2] 136-0} 143-4] 144-6] 144-0 46-8 
115-1/115-1] 113-8) 115-7 114-5} 114-5] 114-5} 115-1] 18-9 
109-6] 109-6} 109-1} 107-1 108-1/F108-1/¢108-1/7108-1] f21-3 
129-5! 130-3} 131-1] 131-8] 130-3] 130-3} 130-3 130-3] 17-7 
154-7] 154-7] 153-7] 155-3] 155-0] 156-0} 155-7 155-7) 46-7 
132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 182-3] 132-3} 132-3 132-3 8-6 
133-3] 133-3] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9} 134-9 8-5 
130-8] 130-8] 131-1] 131-1} 131-1) 131-1] 181-1 131-1] 44-3 
131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6) 131-6] 131-6) 131-6 38°7 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to October, 1944, prices. 


t Nominal price. 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 











































Beef Pork nyt he e 3 
ee oOo ae! < at 
me |35 5 | 8 

; 2 Fs) is lq 

é ey x | 2 &|2,5 P| a 

Ais 4 SA alle eens! le ds 

: ho fo) ae fos rs Meee Sy aad =" 3 
4 ee a a || Li-8lalg-| piS |e 
3 #6 » 12 18 ISagcecisal ais 0 
- a PARC eae pe ES ee ed oe 3 . hs 
63|".3\ ad pe ate rd Pen dot es Det Dt 
6% ne Bla b/g 3/8 SIP 818 5/45/44 8/3 3/08 
3 a gsaisa a1 OS O) &0 a) Ss Al. A 
mM oa} ee a lon! 2) ja |e Mm |0 








cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.) cts.| cts.| cts.) cts Cts.| cts. 
Fi eGhatlotieiown Sa eee ir 44-8140-6138-9]28-2)22-0)....].... 36-0}... .|44-9]}19-1/20-2/43-9] 9-0)41-4134-8 
None Srelitar, BL Hela ae 44-1141-0138-2/26-9]22-9/21-3/46-1/36-3/28-9]44-1]18-9)19-9)54-2/11-0)44 5/34-4 
8—New Glasgow......--..- 45-7|42-9141-4/26-6|22-5]... .|47-0/39-3/32-6]46-9]17-9/20.0]53 -5|10-0/44-3/36-1 
4—Sydney.........0.-eee0- 47-6|41-6|35-2130-7/23-7 45-7/39-5134-0146-1118-4]19.9|54-6]12-0/44-2/34-8 
Be Trung) vey sesnies «ltecieten te 44.4|40-4/36-0)28-2)18-1 45-4/37-0130-1145-0|18-2120.4155-4/10-0]43 -3/34-4 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton...........-.- 44.7139 -5|45-8|27-4120-3/29-7/44- |36-8/31-3]46-7/18-3]19.7/48-9]10-0)42-8)35-1 
7—Monecton Tress ece esis ss 45-6141 +4|41-2/27-1]21-2/30-0/46-2/36-3/30-3147-4|17-7|20- 1154-6) 10-0/42-8)34-7 
S-= Saint JORMA. e cctecllales le 45.243 -1138-5|26-7122-9|29-5/45-3/39-3/30-7/44-8|18-3]19-7/53-8}11-0/43-0/35-5 
Quebec— | 
9—Chicoutimi.............. 39.8135-8/36-0|27-3/22-0}....|46-3/30-0]29-4/49-0/19-5/20-7/51-4)10-0 39°7133-3 
Oeil or sx lemuetainiore sta o's'> 41-3]38-8|37-7|26-6]19-0)/30-7 Pe 28 2)/46-3 16-4|19-1[49-4/10-0/38.2/32-0 
11—Montreal..........-.+-+- 42-6139 -5|43-6|24-8)20-3|24-6|41-2|32-9126-7)/45-7|17-1]19-2/51-1]10.5|39-1/34-1 
12 Qe ee... ss \icteielesoieselsteveinser 40-7136-9135-1|23-6/18-5/29-9139- 1131427 -2)/41-6|17-4/19-3)48-7|10-0}39-4/34-5 
183—St. Hyacinthe........... 36-5/34-9/34-6/24-3]19-9]31-4/34-3|28-4]25-1|47-8|17-8|19-5]48-0) 9-0/38-6)31-5 
14—St. Johns....... erste chaia sir 42.-2139-7|39-5)27-0]18-0)32-7|44-7 28-0|45-8118-0}19-7/48-6] 9-0/38-5)32-1 
15—Sherbrooke............. 44-0141 -0]40-9|26-9|18-9|32-8]41-2/33°0|26-5]38-9/18-1]19-7|51-0] 9-0/38-0)35-2 
T6—-Sorellsti:.'s seleess sinilaretyekele> 39-2/36-9|36-0/24-6/19-6 36-7|31+6]24-9]45-6]17-7]19-4/48-6] 9-0/39-0)32-2 
17—Thetford Mines........ «-(382-7185-4127-7)24-5)17-5)....].... 25-0|24-1137-6]17-3}19-5]45-2| 8-0138-7/31-7 
_18—Three Rivers............ 39-8136-0135-7)24-7/20-2)....].... 29-0|25-9]45-9]17-9]19-6]49-1] 9-0/38-1)34-7 
Gntario— 
19—Belleville...............- 41-4138-5]}40-2|25-7|21-6|28-2/42-0|36-2)/29-0/45-5]17-0}19-2/43-4}10-0/39- 4130-9 
W0Braniford, . . ay sie taster 44.4140-7]41-1/26-2/18-9/29-7|44-0137-9/28-9/46-1]16-6]19-5)45-6)10-0)39-3/35-3 


21—Brockville........eceeee 
22—Chatham..... asatavats) stata; Wate 


23—Cornwall, . « .as oiciss sues! 43 -9]40-1|40-5]26-0)17-7 43 -7|35-9|27-1]45-3]17-1119-5}45-5)10-0}39-4/30-3 
24—Fort William........ so. (43-2139-4/37-7]25-5/21 -8129-3]43 -0136-7/30-1145-9]17-5]19-1|52-5)11-0/39-4)33-7 
25—Galt....... slate eliele oi eteia ...{43-3/40-3/40-3]25-5|23 -0/30-0/45-7/37 -0|27-8146-3]16-9]19-2]45-4)10-0)39-3)37-0 
26—Guelph............00 ..-{43-9/41-0/39-5]26-5]24-6]31 -2/44-3/39-0]28-9]46-4/16-9]19-2/45-3)10-0)39-7)/35-4 
27—Hamilton............00- 44-3]41-1141-2)25-5)22-8)29 7}44-1]39-1|30-6/46-3|17-0|19-1/48+7]11-0/43-3/37-1 
28—Kingston...... slelofe ofural ate! 43 -3138-8|38-3|25-8/18-5 42-4137 -2|27-6|45-8116-6|19-2/49-2/10-0/39-2/31-2 
29—Kitchener...... shole lelatei diets 43 -3|40-6|40-5|25-2|22-6/30-6|45-4|38-3]28-5)45-9]17-1]19-5)41-7)/10-0/39-2/33-8 
80—London.......seeseeee .«(43-7140-3]40-8]25- 5/22 -0/30-2143 -9137-2/28-2/44-9]17-7]19-3]44-8)10-0/39-1/33-1 











per lb. 
Rolled oats, bulk, 


per lb. 
Flour, first grade, 


Bread, plain, white, 









8 oz. package 


per lb. 
Corn flakes, 
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Canned 
Vegetables 


Tomatoes, choice, 
2%’s (28 oz.) per tin 
per 20 oz. tin 


Peas, choice, 





cts. | cts. |cts. 
14-9) 15-5) 15-5) 6-6 


14-8] 14-5] 15-2 
15-0] 15-1] 16-3 
14-7] 15-1] 15-3 
15-2] 15-3] 15-1 


15-0] 15-3] 15-6 
15-5] 15-4] 15-5 
15-1| 15-2] 15-2 


14-7| 14-9)... 
14-1} 14-9] 15-7 
13-3] 14-1] 14-8 
14-0} 14-3] 14-7 
13-6] 14-7] 15- 
14-1} 14-7) 15-0 
14-4} 15-8} 17-0 
15-0} 14-6] 17-3 
13-7] 14-3]..... 
14-8] 14-6] 14-9 


13-1) 14-2] 15-0 
14-4] 14-5} 14-9 
14-0] 13-8] 14-5 
14-5] 14-9)..... 
14-7] 14-9]..... 
14-5) 14-5] 15-0 
14-0} 14-6] 14-7 
14-1} 14-7) 14-6 
13-9] 14-3] 14-6 
13-6} 14-1] 14-6 
14-3} 14-7} 15-0 
14-3} 15-0} 15-1 
18-1] 13-6] 15-0 
14-5] 14-4] 14-6 
14-1] 14-3] 14-4 
14-3] 14-8] 14-8 


per 20 oz. tin 
Beans, common, dry, 
white, per lb. 


Corn, choice, 


per 15 lbs. 


Potatoes, 


he es ne 

o is |. 

S |. a te 
se es ee ie 
i=) ~— ae feo! aS 
= res ro ed 
3 o aslagles 
Aj? . aS Hales 
ga] as 83] 23| Be 
§ 8/2519 Sle 5/45 
Bala a) 513 8/8 3 
A AAS Oren ais 
cts. |cts. |cts. jcts. |cts. |cts. |cts. 


per 20 oz. tin 


Peaches, choice, 


per 32 oz. jar 
per 34 Ib. jar 
Granulated, 


Marmalade, orange, 
Corn syrup, 


Sugar 
gq 
. (es 
q es 
3 178 
o iodine 
LA .| 3-9 
eee galas 
wlOn)O a) oe 
ois o o o 
Si 8/8 Ss) e8. 
Se JO 1k 


cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. 


6-7| 37-1] 13-8]18-6/45-5]62-7/39-0}... .}36-8]50-8) 8-6] 8-1/54-1/38-0 


6-0 
5-0 
6-3 
6-2 


6-8 
5-4 
5:7 


9-2 
7-5 
6-0 
7-4 
7-9 
8-3 
7-4 
8:6 
7-9 
7-7 


6-1 
5-8 
5-9 
5-1 
6-9 
5:5 
6-1 
5:8 
6-5 
6:5 


5:8 
5-6 
5:8 
5-8 
6:4 


15-1]18-3}48-4/51-7)38-5)....|37-1/51-0 
14-6]19-1]44-7/51-0)40-3]... .|38-5)/50-7 


13-6}18-4)/48-3/59-0]....).... 


36-8]50-3 


14-9117-7147-7|48-8]39-4121-3137-7151-9 


14-6}18-6]42-5]53-0/39-5).... 
13-5]16-6)43-1)53-4/40-2)... 
14-0]17-1146-5)49-1/39-5)... 


16-6/20-0/42-3)55-5/39-8).... 
13-6]17-7/39-4]42-5/36-9]... 
14-4]17-8/40-8|42-6/37-6).... 
14-4)18-0]42-6/50-5)37-2)... 
14-1]17-6]40-6]46-9/38-9).... 
14-6]18-0}41-8/46-0/38-1].... 
14-7)18-7/42-0144-7/39-7].... 
15-0}17-6]44-0/55-0/39-9].... 
15-0}17-8/40-1/48-6/38-8].... 
15-0}20-0/40-1/49-5/39-4)... 


14-0]17-0141-0/46-2138-31.... 
15-0]18-3/44-3147-1]35-9].... 
13-1]18-8/40-8147-0]....].... 
14-3]13-0133-9/43-1/36-5].. 
15-5]18-0137-5/40-4]....].... 
14-9]18-6/42-8]45-7]38-3].... 
14-4]17-9142-3]/48-3]34-8]... 
13-4117-1/40-2145-1|35-91.. 

14-3]17-4|43-7/46-3135-4).. 

14-4]17-1|40-2145-6137-4].. 

6-1/42-0 113-6 |16-9/41-0/48-5136-2).... 
13-3]17-9138-7/43-7|35-9].. 


13-8]18-0/42-5/45-8/36-5 


14-2}18-4}41-6/49-0/38-5).... 
13-6]17-6/38-7/48-4/36-3].. 
13-8]17-3]40-2/48-1/37-3].. 


38-7|50°7 


.|38-7]50-1 
. 186 -4/50-9 


40-1}47-9 


.|86-4/47-0 


34-9]47-3 


.|85-6]47-7 


36-4143-9 
37-3]47-2 
39-3/49-9 
37-3}/48-9 
37-4149-7 


.137-7)48 +3 


33-7/46-3 
33-3)47-6 
34-7/49-3 


.133-6/46-8 


35-5/46-1 
36-5)44-1 


. 133° 546-7 
.|82-5/45-3 


33-5}46-0 


.{85-1/45-8 


32-9/45-8 


.}33-4)45-1 
+. [84°3/44-0 


36-3}46-3 


134-4/44-8 
.135+7/49-5 


8:5 
8:2 
8-6 
8-7 


8-5 
9-0 
8-4 


8-5 
8:3 
8-0 
8-1 
8-0 
8-0 
8-0 
7-9 
8-0 
8-5 


8:5 
8-4 
8-3 
8:7 
8-2 
8-6 
8-5 
8-6 
8-2 
8-1 
8-7 
8-6 
8-5 
9-0 
8-6 
8-3 


8-2149-5138-0 
g-2/51-5/38-0 
8-3/49-6/37-8 
8-5151-1138-0 


8+3/49-7/38-0 
8-8}53-0)38-0 
8-3}47-9/38-0 


8+2}50-9)39-6 
8-0)45-5)38-9 
7-9)46-6)39-6 
7:9)42-8139-8 
7-8}42-3/40-6 
7-9}40-7)40-0 
8-0/39-8/39-5 
7°7|45- 8139-7 
75148 -3)39-4 
8-0)47-2/40-6 


8-4}43-7)38-9 
8-3}46-7/39-4 
8-1}42-3138-4 
8-5)41-5/38-4 
8-2/45-8)/38-6 
8-5/42-1138-1 
8-3)44-6139-4 
8-5}42-8/38-5 
8-1]42-1/39-3 
7-9}43-4/38-8 
8-5/39-8/39-4 
8-4/44-1/39-2 
8-7}44-4)39-6 
8-9|51-4/39-3 
8-4/46-8/39-3 
8-1)43-8/39-0 


Anthracite, 
per ton 
Bituminous, 
per ton 


Rent (b) 


24-00-28-00(c)} 1 


27-50-31-50 
16-00-20-00 
18 - 00-22-00 (c) 
26- 50-30-50 


21-00-25 -00(c. 


2 
| 3 
4 


5 


6 


26-00-30-00 (c)| 7 
20-50-24-50(c)| 8 


Geleeesioraseviersecn ec cies ace 


15-50-19-50 


10 


23-00-27 -00 (c)j11 
26-00-30 -00 (c) 12 
16-00-20-00 (c) 138 


wecn cla] st Coe ne 8 6 elec oe ere 


a0 in eo ls "@ a6 ee ee om hte a teers 


14-00-18 -00 (c)]17 
20-00-24 -00 (c) {18 


cence sfe soccer eneresees 


22-00-26-00 
20:00-24-00 
21-50-25-50 


20 
21 
22 


23-00-27 -00(c) {23 


25-50-29-50 
22-00-2600 
2250-26-50 
26-00-30-00 
29-00-33 -50 
26-00-30-50 
26-50-30- 50 
25-00-29-00 
23-00-27 -00 
23-00-27 -00 
31-00-35-00 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
34 
34 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
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cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 
35—Owen Sound............. 49-0139-5|39-4|24-9|23-1|... .|46-3|36-6]27-7/45-4|17-0]19-4)43-1/10-0)40-0)31-1) 6-0] 3-9] 5-4 9-4 
36—Peterborough............ 44.8)41-3/42-1|25-9|21-7/32-0/45-1|38-7|80-4]46-4]17-2/19-1144-8]10-0)/39-2)34-5) 6-0) 4-2) 5-4 8-7 
B7——E Ort ATGNUEY...5 +s seis 43-4/39-4|38-8|24- 8/21 -7|28-0136-4/35-8)29-0148-3]17-5|18-8]53-1/11-0/39-5/34-4) 6-3) 4-2) 5-6 9:3 
38—St. Catharines........... 44.6|40-8|42-0|25-3|20-7|30-7/42-8|40-0]28-7/46-1]17-1]19-1/48-1]10-5/39-8)/36-0) 6-0) 4-2) 5-5 9-0 
39—St. Thomas...........-- 43-9|40-5|41-7|25-2|23-2|30-4|46-0138-7131-2146-1]17-2/19-6/45-4]10-0)/39-7)33-2) 6-0) 4-2) 5-9 9-4 
40—Sarnia...........22eeeees 42-2/39-4]41 -2126-1/21-4/32-7|43 -0/37-6/29-9]45-5|18-1]19-5)47-3/10-0)40-1/33-6) 6-0] 3-9} 6-0 9-4 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 43-6|40-3(88-5|26-4|21-5|....|41-2136-7]/28-7/44-1117-8]19-1/52-4)11-0)39-4)32-3) 6-7) 4-0) 6-0 9-2 
42—Stratford..........-.+..- 41-4|38-8140-2]26-0/23-2}... .144-0/36-6/28-8145-5]/17-7|20-0]42-0)10-0)39-4)/33-7) 5-3) 3-9) 5-9 9-1 


48—Sudbury........-.-e.--: 43-5}40-3]40-9|25-6]23-1|28-6|39-6]37-2|29-9]43-7/17-3/19-4/50-3]11-0/39-6)/32-6) 6-7 
44—Timmins..........+-008+ 44-5|40-6/42-0)26-0)21-9)29-7/43-7/38-0 29-9|44-5/18-3]19-5|52-5|12-0]39-0/33-6] 6-7 
45—Toronto.........2eeeeeee 44-0|40-3]41-5|25-5/22-6|30-6|44-4/37-5/26-3/48-8)17-3]19-1/49-8]11-0/39-9)37-4) 6-7 
46—Welland.......-.s+sseees 41-+8|88-3]41-0}25-6}22- -7]....|37-0128-5]43-4]16-9]19-3]45-5]11-0/40-0/35-8) 6-7 


47—Windsor.........--e+e08- 43-7|40-3141-3]24-9]23-3131-0]44-0138-2/29-9]45-6]17-7]19-2/48-9)11-0/39-3/35-3) 6-0} 4-2 5-3) 8-8 
48—Woodstock........--+++- 42-7139-5139-5125-5/19-2]... .145-0/36-8127-0/44-8]17-0|19- 1/44 -3)10-0)39-5)31-3) 6-0 3-9] 5-9] 8-8 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon.............ee:: 42-8138-2]40-3}25-2/20-4]... .|41-0]35-2127-0/45-9]16-7]/21-1]42-2/10-0)38-0)33-4) 7-1 3-8] 5-7] 9-1 
50—Winnipeg.........+-.e06- 41-9137-7|34-0124-5| 21 -9|27-5/39-0/36-0/29-7/46-6|16-8|19-5]47-8) 9-0)37-4/34-4) 8-0 3-7] 5-2) 8-9 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw........-.00- 42.-7138-7138-6|24-0/18-6]... .|39-5/34-6/27-1/45-5}15-0/20-7|... ./11-0/37-3)34-5) 7-2) 3-8 5-6} 8-7 
62—Prince Albert...... , Sea 36-2133 -6}33-0]/22-8)17-4 : 35-8]15-8|20-1/38-3}10-0/38-6/33-7| 6-0} 4-4 8-8 
638—Regind......-seeececeres 41-5)37-9136-3|24-5]21-7)25-8)37-7 33-8 24-9}42-9]15-8}21-6 43-2 10-0/37-3]34-7| 6-8] 4-0] 6-1] 8-8 
54—Saskatoon.........-.+++- 42-2137 -6|36-2}25-0|19-9]27+3)40-0 34-9 27 -6|44-9]15-5/20-0|41-4]10-0|37-2/34-4] 7-2) 3-7] 5-3) 8-9 
Alberta— 
65—Calgary......ceveseccoes 44-1139-4/39-3|25-2|22-7|27-4140-1135-1130-3]/48-2/15-6]/19-9/44-0]10-0)38-0/35-7) 7-2) 3-9) 5-4) 8-8 
56—Drumheller..........--- 41-0|37-0/38-7|24-0)20-0 35-0/26-7144-7116-9/21-7/41-6)|10-0}39-4/38-2| 8-0) 4-4) 5-7) 9-2 
67—Edmonton...........--+: 40 -2135-2136-7|22-5/21-5127-1/35-9/34-2126-7/45-9]15-3/20-1[42-2]10-0/37-4/34-9] 7-2) 3-9) 5-3] 8-7 
58—Lethbridge............+- 42.-4|37-2|36-6|23-7|19-6|25-3]40-0/34-4/26-7|44-7|16-2/21-0/43-3]10-0/38-0}....| 8-0) 4-0).. 8-7 
British Columbia— 
59—Namnaimo.......-+-..e0ee 46-7142 6144-0/27-2/26-0|... .|44-2139-2131-4/49-0]18-0]20-6/42-7|12-0)43-1136-7| 9-0) 4-3 9-2 
60—New Westminster......- 45-4|40-3]42-2/25-8]24-1]....|42-5/38-1129-5/46-4]17-2/20-1142-1/10-0)/41-1/34-3} 8-0) 4-2) 6-0 9-3 
61—Prince Rupert.........+: 46-0)43-3}42-3)25-3)24-5 .|44-3]41-0130-0]48-8]19-0]20-9)48-7|15-0/41-7/36-7)10-0 500)... 9-6 
G2 Traini... bo. <6 pinecone 44-8]40-6]44-0/26-1/24-8]29-8]45-0/38-8130-2/46-9/17-1/22-6|45-5)/13-0)40-2/34-6] 9-0) 4-2) 5-9 9-3 
63—Vancouver siabinid gee aimee he 46-8]41-8]42-6|26-4|24-6/29-7/42-8136-9129-4/47-6|16-7|19-2|42-2/10-0/40-8|34-3) 9-6] 4-2) 5-7 9-0 
64—Victoria........ os a/eieecele 45-1/41-4]43-4|26-8]24-3131-7/44-1138-1129-7/47-1]17-4/20-3/44-1]11-0/41-8/34-8} 9-0) 4-3) 6-6 9-1 





(a) Inclusive of all sales taxes. 
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COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1944 
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QN oO}; ON] oF 8 -=| g a RIF Sila oll S/S olscis S| OO} 32 R 
62 | Bol SS] Og] 2] Bol Tl asl FolaSisa Bo|Seal Sl 8.0 -5|76|83—] 38 Bs ent (b) 
ao eel wel ey! St) elec ler le cie cise leclorleclecteclor| aolat 
CECE CECEC CEU LE LEEEEEEE EEE ECEDEED 
. oO Dal o . ond 
Selma Oo he tO fa la im lo ae fe ast fOr Oy lew ba |S 
cts. | cts. |cts. |cts. |[cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts.|cts.| $ (a) | $ (a) re | 
14-0} 14-9]..... 6-3] 5-6] 44-3] 14-4/16-7|41-8/49-2/36-5)... .|84-7/43-7| 8-6] 8-4/48-4/38-9] 16-50)...... 16-00-20-00 135 
13-7] 14-0] 14-5} 6-1] 6-3} 39-9] 14-0)17-2/39-2/48-2137-4]... .|383-9/46-3] 8-5) 8-5/44-3/38-9| 16-75]...... 24-00-28-00 136 
14-2} 14-9] 14-4] 6-5] 5-4} 46-2) 13-2117-8]42-1/49-6137-9]....1385-2/43-7] 8-5) 8-4141-9138-1] 16-50]...... 23:00-27-00 37 
14-0] 14-8] 15-0] 6-9} 6-3] 45-9] 14-0]18-7]42-8)45-9/34-3]... .|82-9/47-4| 8-5) 8-2/43-7139-0) 15-75]...... 27-00-31-00 38 
14-5} 15-0] 15-1} 6-2} 6-2] 46-1}, 14-0]17-3)45-2/44-8/34-7)... .|83-8]46-6] 8-7] 8-6/44-4/89-5) 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 439 
15-0] 14-7} 15-0} 7-1] 5-8] 47-1] 12-5/16-4)42-9 46-5 ....]22-7134-5146-5] 8-8} 8-8144-5/39-5] 16-50]...... 23-00-27-50 {40 
14-3] 14-8} 14-5] 6-6] 6-0} 45-9) 13-2]....)36-6/46-9137-0)....1384-9/45-1] 8-4] 8-4141-6/39-0] 17-00]...... 23:00-27-00 {41 
14-8} 14-7] 15-0] 6-2] 5-8] 44-4] 13-8}17-3)42-2/45-1/35-5]....]33-7/46-8] 8-8! 8-6143-7138-7] 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 {42 
14-4] 14-7) 14-9] 6-1] 6-2] 48-3] 14-1]17-7/37-9/49-6)38-1]....|34-9/48-4] 8-8] 8-5/45-0139-5! 17-75)...... 28-00-32-00 {43 
15-1] 15-0} 15-2) 6-3] 6-4] 48-8] 13-4]18-0/41-4/53-2/40-8]....135-2/49-0} 8-9] 8-8/39-4/38-8] 19-50]...... 24-50-28-00 44 
13-5} 13-8] 14-1] 6-2) 5-4) 48-1) 13-8]16-3/41-4/44-5/35-0]....|32-5/45-7} 8-2] 8-0/44-5/388-7] 15-50]...... 32-50-36-50 [45 
13-9] 14-1]..... 9-3} 5-6) 46-3).....].... 43-9)45-1/35-8)....|383-7/45-2] 8-3) 8-3/41-4139-2! 15-50]......]............000. 46 
14-0} 15-1] 14-8; 6-1} 5-2) 44-9] 18-0)17-1/37-7|40-6/35-2]..../384-1/47-2! 8-2] 8-0139-8138-5| 16-00]...... 25:00-29-00 {47 
14-5} 14-5} 14-3) 6-3) 4-9) 42-7) 14-7/17-8|42-7/47-0/36-0]....|34-0/46-3] 8-6] 8-6)45-5/39-0] 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 {48 
15-7| 14-9} 15-3] 7-2) 4-5) 34-2) 14-2/15-7/40-5/43-3]/42-0]....|38-5/48-7] 9-1] 9-0/44-1/38-2)...... 8-37} 21-00-25-00 {49 
15-6] 15-5) 15-8! 7-0} 4-0} 37-0] 18-9]16-5/40-0/41-4/39-5/21-7/36-3/43-3] 9-0] 8-9]37-7/37-9]...... 12-95) 26-00-380-00 150 
16-9] 15-3) 15-7) 6-4) 6-1] 42-1] 13-8]17-1138-3)44-8139-0)22-6137-4/42-5] 9-3] 9-4/42-7/38-6]...... 10-30} 21-00-25-50 51 
16-1} 16-7} 16-5) 7-5) 6-9] 28-7] 15-2]16-2/38-2)42.4/39-6|22-3)38-8147-5) 9-9! 9-6139-6)37-8]...... 10-50} 19-50-28-50 {52 
16-8] 15-5} 15-6} 6-6) 5-4] 36-3] 14-3]16-3/37-9/40-8/40-1/21-6136-6/46-9] 9-2) 9-6/42-0138-0)...... 11-50} 27-50-31-50 {53 
17-2) 16-3] 16-4) 7-3) 5-5) 35-3] 15-2)17-9/41-7/47-9|39-6)23-3]/38-5145-5| 9-6) 9-7)/44-0/37-7]...... 10-10} 22-00-26-00 {54 
15-0] 14-6] 14-9} 7-5] 5-8) 48-8] 14-6]16-7)/39-9)48-7 37-0 20-9)34-2/45-3) 9-0] 9-1/41-5/37-4)...... 8-25] 26-00-30-00 155 
17-5) 15-7) 16-2) 7-7) 6-3] 46-4] 18-3]17-7/42-7|47-5/39-7|23-3/35-9/45-2| 9-5) 9-7/42-5/38-0]......)...... 20-00-24-00 156 
15-4] 14-9} 15-5] 7-3) 6-3] 37-3] 14-5}17-11/42-7/42-0/38-6/21-8/34-9]44-3] 9-2) 9-4/42-8/37-6]...... 5-40} 24-50-28-50 {57 
15:7} 14-1) 14-7} 7-1) 5-9] 37-1] 12-6]16-8/40-3/45-0/37-6)....132-5}45-1] 9-3] 9-4/45-0/37°5)...... 4-90} 22-00-26-00 58 
15-4] 15-1] 15-2} 8-2] 5-9} 48-5) 12-7)16-9)41-5)39-7/37-7/20-3/31-9/45-1) 8-9] 8-8]41-2/38-4]......]...... 17-00-21-00 {59 
14-8] 14-2] 15-0] 7-2] 4-9) 42-5) 11-6/16-6/39-3/38-0/36°0/20-7/33-8/43-3] 7-9] 7-8/36-4/38-2]...... 13-00} 20-50-24-50 {60 
16-0) 15-7) 16-3] 8-3] 6-4] 51-0) 12-6)16-7/47-7/46-0/39-3/22-3]/33-7/44-8) 8-8) 8-6}44-3/39-0)...... 13-65} 20-00-24-00 {61 
15-0} 15-7} 16-5} 8-4] 5-9] 46-0) 13-2/16-3/37-4)47-0/35-5}23-4/36-0/48-8) 9-0] 8-9]39-2/37-7]...... 10-75} 23-00-27-00 {62 
14-9] 14-5] 14-6] 7-2] 5-0) 43-7] 12-1/15-1/39-6/38-2/36-3/21-0/30-3/42-9] 8-0} 8-0/39-0/37-9]...... 13-00} 23-50-27-50 {63 
15-2] 15-1] 15-6] 7-4] 5-8] 47-9) 14-3/15-5/38-3/39-7/36-9/20-3/32-1143-3] 8-9] 8-4/43-1/38-3)...... 13-25] 21-00-25-00 {64 


Pe Se aE EEE! 


(b) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 


been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes indi- 
cated by these reports. 


been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 


(c) Rents marked (c) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment and flat rents have 
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TABLE V—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


(Average Prices in 1926=100) 
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F atal Industrial Accidents in Canada During the Third Quarter 


of 1 


Leen the third quarter of 1944 there 

were 293 fatal industrial accidents, in- 
cluding deaths from industrial diseases, 
reported by workmen’s compensation boards, 
etc. This compares with 325 fatal accidents 
during the third quarter of 1943. Of the 293 
fatalities during the period under review, 96 
occurred in July, 116 in August and 81 in 
September. Fatal accidents during each year 
are recorded by quarterly periods in the issues 
of the Lasour Gazerre for May, August and 
November of that year, and in February of 
the following year. 

The supplementary lists of accidents not 
reported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred, 
contain 33 fatalities for the first half of 1944 
and two fatalities for 1943. 

In this series of reports it is customary to 
record industrial accidents under the dates 
of their occurrence, and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Information concerning accidents was re- 
ceived from the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, certain other official sources, as 
well as from the correspondents of the LABOUR 
Gazerre and newspaper reports. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the third quarter of 1944 
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were as follows: agriculture, 43; logging, 24; 
fishing and trapping, 1; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 33; manufacturing, 
70; construction, 28; central electric stations, 
4; transportation and public utilities, 60; trade, 
13; service, 17. 

Of the mining accidents, 22 were in “metalli- 
ferous mining,” eight in “coal mining,” and 
three in “non-metallic mineral mining and 
quarrying, n.e.s.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, one was 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” two 
in “animal foods,” one in “textiles and cloth- 
ing,” one in “leather, fur and products,” one in 
“rubber products,” seven in “saw and planing 
mill products,” one in “wood products,” eight 
in “pulp, paper and paper products,” two in 
“printing and publishing,” 27 in “iron, steel and 
products,” four in “non-ferrous metal prod- 
ucts,” four in “non-metallic mineral products,” 
four in “chemical and allied products,” and, 
seven in “shipbuilding.” 

In construction there were 17 fatalities in 
“Buildings and structures,” two in “railway,” 
six in “highway and bridge,” and three in 
“miscellaneous.” 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 23 fatalities in “steam railways,” one in 
“street and electric railways,” nine in “water 
transportation,” two in “air transportation,” 16 
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in “local and highway transportation,” seven 
in “storage,” one in “telegraphs and tele- 
phones,” and one in “express.” 

In trade there were three fatalities in “whole- 
sale,” and 10 in “retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 10 were in “public 
adiministration,”’ two in “recreational,’”’ and. five 
in “personal. domestic and business.” 

There was no major disaster resulting in the 
loss of a large number of lives during the 
period under review. Accidents involving the 
loss of two or more lives were as follows: 

Six grain elevator employees lost their lives 
when burned in an explosion and fire which 
wrecked an elevator, at Midland, Ontario, on 
July 8. The explosion was caused by spontane- 
ous combustion while the mem were sweeping 
up dust. Two men were killed instantly and 
the other four died on July 9. 

When sprayed and burned following an ex- 
plosion of a vat of molten galvanizing solu- 
tion, six tube factory workers received fatal 
injuries, at Montreal, on July 21. One man 
was killed instantly, four died on July 23 and 
one on July 26. 


Three labourers engaged in building con- | 


struction were electrocuted’ when a ladder on 
which they were standing touched a high 
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voltage wire, at St. Redempteur, Quebec, on 
August 3. 

A crane chaser and his helper were fatally 
injured when crushed by steel billets falling 
from a crane, at a steel plant, at Sydney, 
NS., on July 7. 

At Swan Plain, Sask., on August 2, a farmer 
and his son fell from a ladder and were 
drowned while cleaning a well. 

On August 18, two labourers died when over- 
come by gas fumes while working in a sewer, 
at an airport, at Brandon, Manitoba. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first half of 1944 has been compiled 
which contains 33 fatalities of which five were 
in logging, six in mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, six in manufacturing, seven in 
construction, six in transportation and public 
utilities, one in trade, and two inservice. Two 
of these accidents occurred in March, four in 
April, seven in May, and 20 in June. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1943 has been made. This includes 
two fatalities, both of which occurred in manu- 
facturing. One of these accidents occurred 
in September and one in November. 


New Apprenticeship Program Projected in Great Britain 


In its monthly review, Labour and Industry 
in Britain for September, the British Informa- 
tion Services outlines “a new apprenticeship 
program for British Industry.” 

The plan was evolved at a convention of 
52 young workers, representing 100,000 of their 
fellows aged 18 to 21 im the British machine 
and metal industries. It is asserted that it was 
the first meeting of its kind ever held and was 
convened at the instance of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union. 

The declared purpose of the convention was 
to discuss a program designed “to put an end 
to ‘blind-alley jobs which lead to the scrap 
heap at 18’, and to remove the narrow con- 
ception that boys should be trained with one 
firm for one trade.” It was pointed out by 
a leading unionist who attended the conven- 
tion that “young workers of the future must be 
flexible, well-educated and versatile and more 
technical even than their fathers.” 

The new training program, which is the 
result of joint discussions between employers 
and unions in the British engineering indus- 
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tries, was unanimously accepted by the confier‘- 
ence. It is proposed that Industrial Juvenile 
Advisory Panels, representing employers and 
unions, be set up in each area “to control the 
entry into the engineering industry, guide and 
advise the recruits and supervise standards and 
conditions of youth’s employment.” Between 
the ages of 16 and 18 years apprentices would 
be released in the employer’s time for two 
whole days weekly, one day for a training 
course and one day for attendance at one of 
the new “Young People’s Colleges”, which are 
to be set up under the new Education Act. The 
training courses provide both practical and 
theoretical teaching, cover more than one type 
of job, and will usually make it possible for 
apprentices to serve under more than, one 
employer, or, in the case of a large firm, in 
more than one department. 

It was reported that union leaders attending 
the convention declared that “there was a 
greater measure of agreement between labour 
and management on the new traming program 
than on any other issue.” 


Conventions of Labour Organizations 





URING recent weeks conventions were 

held by three of the major labour organ- 
izations of Canada—The Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, and the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour. In the delibera- 
tions of all three bodies labour’s important 


Trades and Labour 


HE Diamond Jubilee convention of the 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
was held in the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ontario, during the week commencing October 
23, 1944. Credentials were received from 715 
delegates, representing 329,000 members organ- 
ized in 1,755 local unions. The president of 
the Congress reported that there were 65 
international organizations, 8 national organ- 
izations, 6 provincial organizations and 165 
directly chartered federal labour unions, con- 
nected with the Congress. There were four 
fraternal delegates present representing the 
British Trades Union Congress, American 
Federation of Labour, Newfoundland Fed- 
eration of Labour and the Latin America Fed- 
eration of Labour. 

The acting chairman Mr. Robert H. Brown, 
president of the Toronto Trades and Labour 
Council welcomed the delegates. His Wor- 
ship Mayor S. J. Conboy, in extending a civic 
welcome, paid tribute to the leaders of the 
labour movement “who had initiated those 
things that have brought happiness to our 
people.” He referred to the relationship be- 
tween the people of Canada and the United 
States of America, which he said was brought 
about to a large extent by international trade 
unionism. 

Hon. Charles Daley in welcoming the dele- 
gates on behalf of the Province of Ontario 
mentioned the fact that he had held mem- 
bership in Local 38, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, St. Cath- 
arines, Ont. The Minister spoke of the part 
played by Mr. Tom Moore, who he considered 
one of the great labour leaders in Canada. 
Mr. Daley said he was in favour of labour 
organization, as it can be of assistance to 
employers and employees alike. Organized 
labour, he stated, was responsible for the high 
standard of living in Canada. The Minister 
expressed the opinion that trade union organ- 


participation in the war effort and its concern 
for the post-war situation was naturally 
reflected in the decisions taken—probably this 
was even more in evidence in the 1944 conven- 
tions than in previous wartime meetings. 
Summaries of the proceedings of all three 
conventions are given in the following pages. 


Congress of Canada 


izations should be free from politics. They 
should be free to choose the government they 
saw fit. “Confine your activities as you have 
in the past and go forward to greater achieve- 
ment” was Mr. Daley’s advice. He expressed 
appreciation for the co-operation that existed 
between the Congress and the Provincial Gov- 
ernment and stated that the aims of both 
were the same, to make Ontario the best 
province in the Dominion. 


Address of President Bengough 


Mr. Percy Bengough, in his Presidential 
address remarked that meetings such as these 
are a factor in creating national unity as they 
bring together delegates living thousands of 
miles apart. He reviewed the early history of 
the organization and stated that at the close of 
the organization’s current year the membership 
stood at 329,000 comprised in 2,132 chartered 
and affiliated unions. The president asserted 
that practically every piece of Canadian labour 
legislation had been initiated by the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. Speaking of 
the post-war period Mr. Bengough stated that 
full employment can be maintained if the same 
provision can be made for reconstruction as has 
been made for destruction. “We are pleased to 
see that the Dominion Government has recog- 
nized the need of effectively dealing with the 
post-war problems and has now set up a 
department of reconstruction, headed by Hon. 
C. D. Howe,” declared President Bengough. 
“Artificial bottleneck of finance or squirrel- 
minded individuals accumulating far more 
money than they can possibly need in the 
way of financial wealth” he said, “must not be 
allowed +o cause unemployment, want, fear 
and misery when a more sensible and humane 
distribution would guarantee to those who 
have fought for us, and every other Canadian, 
a real democracy. Jn it, all desiring to work 
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can have employment with earnings that will 
allow for a good home and happy surround- 
ings, with efficient treatment for the incapaci- 
tated and full protection for the aged.” 


Address of Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
ister of Labour, paid tribute to the pioneers 
in the trade union movement, stating that “the 
contribution they have made to social 
advancement down through the years has been 
a challenge to others to follow in their foot- 
steps. The discussions and resolutions of 
local unions and trades councils have been 
responsible for many of the changes that 
have benefited our people as a whole, and I 
am thinking of compulsory education, free 
text books, free libraries, mother’s allowances, 
old age pensions, public health, unemployment 
insurance and workmen’s compensation. . 
“We cannot have freedom without ownership”, 
he said, “and when freedom based on. this 
principle is destroyed, free trade unions as we 
understand them will cease to be.” 

The Minister, in discussing the immediate 
post-war period, advised the delegates that 
when this tremendous war industrial set-up no 
longer is necessary, there may be some unem- 
ployment during the move back to peace-time 
production, but he predicted that full employ- 
ment and prosperity could be achieved. “There 
should be plenty of jobs once our plants are 
again turning out automobiles, furniture, 
refrigerators, and all other things to which we 
in Canada have been accustomed” said Mr. 
Mitchell. 

In the post-war period, National Selective 
Service “will become a national employment 
service” with offices in all important areas to 
assist in the placing of workers in peace- 
time industry, he said. 

In speaking of the Family Allowances Act, 
the Minister stated he “would like to make 
it clear that this Act was passed solely for the 
purpose of equalizing as far as possible the 
opportunities for our children” and declared 
“St ig not a substitute for decent wages.” In 
the opinion of the Minister, “the fair distribu- 
tion of the wealth of a nation is the best 
guarantee for contentment and for the main- 
tenance of social stability.” 

A strong appeal was made to the Congress 
for its full support of the government’s meas- 
ures to rehabilitate the ex-service men and 
women. : 

The Minister referred to the passing of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, Order 
in Council P.C. 1003, providing for the setting 
up of a National and of Provincial Boards, 
and “under which has been legalized an in- 
alienable right of the working man—collective 
bargaining.” 

20696—94 
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He drew attention to the anti-inflation con- 


trols instituted to safeguard the country from 


inflation such as was experienced during the 
last war but insisted that this stabilization 
policy of the government has not meant 
“pegging wages at indecently low levels.” : 

In closing, Mr. Mitchell again paid tribute 
to the leaders of the labour movement in 
their endeavours to further the interests of the 
wage earners. 


Address of Mr. A. MacNamara, Deputy 
Minister of Labour 


Mr. MacNamara referred to the manpower 
policy, of which he said “two points stand 
out clearly above all others.” The first is 
“that Canadian men and women have re- 
sponded nobly to appeals for their services, 
whether to carry arms or to make munitions.” 
and the second point is “that having responded 
to that call, the achievement has been up to 
and beyond expectations.” 

Claiming for Selective Service a share of the 
credit for the large percentage of the popula- 
tion in war work and in essential civilian in- 
dustry, the Deputy Minister said: “We have 
induced thousands of men and women to 
change over to more essential work. We had 
to do a pioneering job and do a lot of im- 
provising to meet sudden emergencies. Look- 
ing back, it is easy to say that perhaps we 
could have done it a little better in certain 
cases, but it was a choice of doing nothing— 
to our peril—or risking making mistakes.” 

Discussing post-war employment, Mr. Mac- 
Namara pointed out that there was a great 
shortage of labour in the lumbering industry 
and “Canada’s own construction program will 
itself be an integral part of the post-war em- 
ployment program.” By the end of the war 
with Germany “the government program to 
re-establish members of the armed forces in 
civilian life will be well under way” he said. 
“Our responsibility to the men and women in 
the production line is to see that they too are 
provided with employment after the war, and 
that no possibility is left unexplored to achieve 
that objective.” 

The delegates were informed that the De- 
partment of Labour has already undertaken 
surveys in industry to see what the nature 
and extent of the employment prospects are 
and where government action may be neces- 
sary to fill in the gap left by industry. “Dur- 
ing this transition period, some of the tre- 
mendous sum which is now held in trust by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission will be 
paid out in insurance benefits until new work 
is found for those who cannot be placed im- 
mediately,” stated Mr. MacNamara. 

Speaking of manpower control and how long 
it will be continued, he said: “Each of our 
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employment controls is virtually a complete 
plan of its own, and has been adopted to meet 
a special need. When that need disappears. 
the control will be dropped.” 


Report of Executive Council 


In the report of the Executive Council, the 
members were urged to show their determina- 
tion to see that there shall be in the post-war 
period full employment for all who need em- 
ployment with salaries and wages to guarantee 
a full and complete life. The report further 
stated that “from the experience gained in the 
last five years we all know that involuntary 
mass unemployment in our country is unneces- 
sary and preventable and we must not permit 
a recurrence of depression and misery” but 
must “work and strive, without let-up or 
hindrance, for a Canada in which all can 
enjoy a full life as complete as our modern 
scientific age makes possible, with efficient 
treatment for the incapacitated and full pro- 
tection for the aged.” 

A review of the legislative policies presented 
to the government and also a summary of the 
major matters of concern to labour dealt with 
by the Federal Government, was given in the 
report. 

The report indicated that a representative 
from the Congress had been selected to attend 
the World Trade Union Conference which was 
scheduled to convene on June 6, 1944, in 
London, England, and sponsored by the 
British Trades Union Congress. When the 
conference was postponed, President Bengough 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
and Sir Walter Citrine, Secretary of the 
British Trades Union Congress, endeavoured 
to have the conference in Canada but the 
various governments were unable to guarantee 
the passage of the delegates from the various 
countries, and therefore it was decided that 
the meeting would be postponed until a more 
favourable time when all delegates could be 
in attendance. 

The Government was complimented on the 
inclusion of labour representatives on the ad- 
ministrative boards on certain corporations 
which it had set up. 

In connection with lay-offs in industries, the 
executive appealed to the Government to im- 
mediately take steps for the establishment of 
a national committee to study this matter, 
such committee to be composed of equal re- 
presentatives from Government, labour and 
management. 

It was suggested to the Government as a 
matter of policy that in placing orders or con- 
tracts for war, preference be given at all times 
to those employers who have labour agree- 
ments with their employees, who employ union 
workers and observe union conditions. 
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The Government was further complimented 
for the passing of Order in Council P.C. 1003 
establishing the right of employees in. in- 
dustries essential to the prosecution of the 
war to bargain collectively through the 
medium of the chosen representatives of their 
unions, and also for the co-operative consulta- 
tion between the Minister of Labour and 
members of his Department, and officers of 
the Congress prior to its introduction. 

Other subjects dealt with in the executive 
report were: shipping; national health, post- 
war period, civil servants, old age pensions, 
family allowances, and beer and’ liquor regu- 
lations. 


Address of Senor Vincent Lombardo Toledano, 
Secretary of the Latin American 
Confederation of Workers 


Sr. Toledano of Mexico City, who is a 
member of the governing body of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, appealed to the 
members of the Trades and Labour Congress 
requesting its support for Argentine trade 
unions “in their fight against fascism.” In the 
post-war period he looked forward to a greater 
solidarity between all people of the Western 
Hemisphere, and emphasized his conviction 
that Canada and Latin America could profit- 
ably increase their trade with one another. The 
delegates aplauded when the secretary sug- 
gested that the trade unions of North and 
South America set up a continental congress of 
labour, with unions of all countries represented. 
He also urged that.a world trade union congress 
was necessary for the post-war period to help 
achieve post-war peace and prosperity. 


Mr. Anthony Valente 


Mr. Anthony Valente, President of the 
United Textile Workers of America, delegate 
from the American Federation of Labor, de- 
clared that Canadians and Americans have a 
common interest in the successful prosecution 
of this war, until final and complete victory 
is achieved and it is also the common interest 
of both to see to it that ample provisions are 
made for full employment and adequate secur- 
ity for the post-war period. He stated “that 
among the post-war plans, the American Fed- 
eration of Labour insists there should be legisla- 
tion providing emergency post-war employ- 
ment insurance for the wage-earners of the 
country in order that there may be sustained 
income for demobilized industrial workers who 
will have to be provided with jobs under a 
peacetime economy. 


Mr. Harry Oxford 


Mr. Harry Oxford, president of the New- 
foundland Federation of Labour, gave a review 
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of the war effort in his country. He referred 
to the thousands of his countrymen,who have 
come to Canada to work in war factories. 
Speaking of labour organizations in New- 
foundland, the president informed the con- 
vention that the Federation represents about 
fifteen thousand out of about thirty thousand 
organized workers in the country. 


Mr. John Brown 


Mr. John Brown, fraternal delegate from the 
British Trades Union Congress, stated that 
“the greatest danger for labour in the future 
will be disunity.” He expressed the hope that 
all labour movements would be represented at 
the proposed international gathering in Lon- 
don, possibly next year. The delegates were 
also informed that the Congress had asked the 
government, to retain controls for some time 
after the end of hostilities until material and 
manufactured goods have reached a high state 
of supply. 

Mr. A. Staal 


Mr. A. Staal, Chief of the Workers Organ- 
ization Service of the International Labour 
Office, said that “this Jubilee convention was 
a very suitable occasion to recall that during 
the last twenty-five years, the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada has, without inter- 
ruption, collaborated in the work of the I.L.0O., 
not only by sending representatives to the 
annual conferences but also-by allowing its 
foremost leaders to accept posts on the Gov- 
erning Body of the I.L.O., though this neces- 
sitated their absence from Canada on frequent 
occasions.” In speaking of the implementa- 
tion of the conventions of the I.L.O., he 
advised the delegates that they could not be 
imposed upon the members; their implemen- 
tation had to be brought about by persuasion. 
Mr. Staal called on organized labour to exert 
all its power to make the principles and 
program laid down in the Declaration a live 
reality. 


Address of Mr. Donald Gordon 


“Price control has worked because the 
people of Canada have been determined to 
make it work” declared Donald Gordon, Chair- 
man of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
in addressing the convention. “With the 
concurrence of the Government we have con- 
cluded that it is vitally important to con- 

tinue to maintain the existing price ceiling 
principle intact. We believe this to be abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent the inflation which 
still threatens, and to give Canada a better 
chance of getting through the transition period 
in an orderly manner’, he said. By guarding 
against inflation today the Canadian people 
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are also reducing the risk of deflation after 
this war, the delegates were informed. The 
Chairman warned of a post-war “danger zone” 
in which the prices of the necessities of life 
might rise as they did following the last 
world war, unless price controls were strictly 
enforced. 

Mr. Gordon stated “that suggestions have 
been made that the Prices Board should keep 
certain production restrictions in force until 
every firm in an industry is ready to resume 
civilian production.” On this point Mr. 
Gordon observed: “The Prices Board takes the 
view that it should not restrict some firms just 
because others are not ready to resume pro- 
duction. Our prime concern is to increase the 
supply of civilian goods as fast as conditions 
allow. Controls imposed to meet special war 
emergencies should be removed as soon as 
these emergency conditions have passed.” 


“With this factor in mind we have also 
removed the very strict control which the 
Board formerly placed on the individual or 
firm wanting to start up in a new business. 
Now that Canada is reaching the point where 
many wage-earners will be dependent on new 
businesses and new lines of production to 
provide them with employment, and where 
additional production is necessary and pos- 
sible, we have begun to grant permits quite 
freely. 


“The extension of social security measures— 
the principle of which has only recently come 
to be accepted on this continent—should con- 
tribute substantially to the creation of more 
stable economic conditions. Social security 
measures can go a long way towards main- 
taining the flow of consumer spending, thereby 
benefiting workers and industry alike”, the 
speaker contended. “As I see it”, he said, 
“welfare and social security payments help to 
create a ‘floor’ under consumption, thereby 
removing one of the big risks facing all busi- 
ness. If industry knows that there is no 
chance of the bottom dropping out of its 
markets, it can make its plans for expansion 
with more confidence than it has sometimes 
been able to do in the past. That means a 
better employment and wage situation.” 


Address of Hon. C. D. Howe 


Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Munitions and 
Supply and Reconstruction, informed the dele- 
gates that the one objective he had for the 
Department of Reconstruction was “a job and 
a fair income for all those able and willing to 
Works "Sek Be. I would like to be able to 
talk over, with representatives of organized 
labour, the individual problems of reconver- 
sion as they arise, and obtain their help in 
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making the change-over as painless as pos- 
sible” he said. The delegates were warned 
that certain war plants, for example, shell-fill- 
ing plants and. explosives plants, must go out 
of business. Other plants must close for a 
time, to permit conversion to new lines of 
production. 

“Such statistics as I have been able to 
gather indicate that the achievement of our 
objective will demand one million jobs more 
than were to be had at the outbreak of war.” 
Mr. Howe stated, “and I do not regard one 
million new jobs as an impossible objective.” 

“The Government cannot compete with 
private industry in marketing goods through 
ordinary trade channels, either at home or 
abroad. Therefore, it must be the objective of 
the Government, in the reconstruction period, 
to dispose of government-owned war plants, 
which cost some 900 million dollars, to private 
industry, except for such plants as can be ad- 
vantageously operated by the government to 
fill a nation-wide want, such as the synthetic 
rubber plant at Sarnia.” 

The Minister felt that too much emphasis 
has been placed on large scale public projects 
as a means of creating employment. “In my 
opinion,” he stated, “large scale public projects 
should wait until needed to take up any slack 
in our over-all employment situation, or until 
we require them to take care of spotty employ- 
ment. Private building should be given the 
right-of-way, at least until our building in- 
dustry is caught up, and only then should our 
large scale public projects be brought forward.” 


“Merchant ships, built to meet the neces- 
sities of war, will provide a peacetime Cana- 
dian merchant marine, in keeping with our 
present position as the world’s third export- 
ing country” he said. 


Address of Major.-General G. Brock Chisholm 


“The welcoming a soldier home with bands 
and flags and civic committees is not a solu- 
tion to the problem. The responsibility of 
Canadians will be nothing short of a complete 
acceptance of the returned soldier into a re- 
sponsible position in civilian life’ Maj-Gen. 
G. Brock Chisholm, Director-General of Medi- 
cal Services, declared, in addressing the dele- 
gates. 

In speaking of the change-over from army 
life: to civilian life the speaker stated that 
“for years all these men have felt themselves 
to be of great importance to a world cause. 
Their greatest necessity in civilian life will be 
to feel valuable, important to the community 
and regarded as assets. If the lack of mtegra- 
tion should go far, the degree of segregation 
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by returning soldiers which might be pro- 
duced, would prove a really disruptive force in 
Canada.” 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


The report of the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
J. A. Sullivan, showed total receipts from all 
sources, including balance from last year, for 
the fiscal year ending July 31, 1944, amounting 
to $105,045.33, with expenditures and depreci- | 
ation of $101,952.61, leaving a balance of 
$3,092.72. The total membership upon which 
per capita tax had been paid was 246,791. The 
total membership in affiliation with the Con- 
gress at the date of the convention was re- 
ported to be over 329,000. 


Report of the Standing Committee on Post-war 
Rehabilitation and Reconstruction 


The Standing Committee on post-war re- 
habilitation and reconstruction of the Congress 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Bruce, General 
Organizer, of the United Association of Jour- 
neymen Plumbers and Steamfitters submitted 
a very comprehensive review of social, eco- 
nomic and industrial problems and suggestions 
for control of these problems in the interests of 
the workers, for the consideration and action 
of the convention. Among the recommenda- 
tions of the committee adopted. by the con- 
vention were the following: 


Demanding of the Federal Government 
assurances that the provision of the Atlantic 
Charter will be fulfilled. 

That mo employed person in Canada under 
present conditions shall receive less in wages 
than an aggregate sum of $1,500 per year so 
as to maintain a minimum standard of living. 

The immediate establishment of a maximum 
40-hour work-week in all branches of indus- 
try, with the ultimate adoption of the 6-hour 
work-day and 5-day work-week with no reduc- 
tion in earnings. 

A non-contributory sick and invalidity in- 
surance act with full compensation during 
illness. 

Demanding that all workers be granted at 
least two weeks holidays with pay and the 
making available means of transportation to 
health and natural recreation centres at a 
minimum of cost. 

Raising the compulsory school age to 16 
years and every facility granted to assure 
them educational, scientific and cultural in- 
structions with opportunities for free con- 
tinuation courses up to and including univer- 
sities. 

A more liberal and equitable system of pen- 
sions with retirement at 60 years and grant- 
ing such allowances as will maintain them 
in decency and comfort based upon a recog- 
nized national minimum standard. 

Extension of the Housing Act and that it 
be removed from the control of the banks and 
mortgage companies and that all loans be 
made directly through a government agency 
such as the Bank of Canada. 
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Adoption by the Federal Government of 
a slum clearance program. 

Creation of a National Planning Commis- 
sion with labour representation. 

Calling for the dissolution of all monop- 
olies or cartels holding controls over any 
or all materials or processes that control 
the means of life or employment opportuni- 
ties. 
Development of our natural resources such 
as the St. Lawrence Waterway scheme. 


Political Action 


Fourteen resolutions urging political action 
were referred to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. One of these asked the Congress to 
endorse the Co-operative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration, while another condemned that body. 
Seven resolutions called for the establishing of 
political action committees within the local 
union. After a lengthy discussion on the sub- 
ject. the convention endorsed a substitute 
resolution presented by the Resolution Com- 
mittee which read as follows: 


That to enable organized labour to play its 
full part in post-war reconstruction and to 
be able to play a non-partisan constructive 
role in the formulation and enactment of pro- 
gressive policies for peace, that we reiterate 
our decision for the organization of political 
action committees within the affiliated unions 
of the Trades and Labour Congress: 

That this convention instruct the incoming 
officers to take under advisement the setting 
up of a national political action committee 
which will be fully representative of the 
membership of this Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, this committee to serve as 
an instrument for rallying the widest public 
support to the post-war program and alms 
of this Congress, and to aim for the achieve- 
ment of co-operation for the realization of 
our program of full employment, a higher 
standard of living, and social security for all 
Canadians. 


Compulsory Voting 


A number of resolutions were submitted to 
the Resolution Committee in connection with 
compulsory voting. The following substitute 
resolution was presented by the committee: 


That this Congress request the Dominion, 
Provincial and civic authorities that steps be 
taken to immediately extend the franchise to 
all citizens over eighteen years of age and 
remove all restrictions now in the way of 
proper exercise by our young people of their 
rights as citizens: that the executive council 
of the Congress be instructed to give particu- 
lar study to the compulsory voting legisla- 
tion enacted in other democratic countries 
with a view to determining whether some 
similar form of legislation may be considered 
beneficial to promote a wider use of the fran- 
chise by the working people of this country. 


Labour Unity 


On the subject of unity there were seven 
resolutions submitted, each calling for closer 
co-operation and united action by organized 
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labour. After considerable discussion on the 
subject the following resolution was adopted: 


_ That this convention instruct the incom- 
ing executive to give most serious study to 
the possibility of achieving one trade union 
centre in Canada with proper safeguards for 
all unions with respect to jurisdictional rights 
while at the same time enabling labour to 
speak with one powerful voice on all matters 
affecting the welfare of Canada as a nation. 


Family Allowances 


Following a prolonged discussion, the con- 
vention adopted a substitute for four resolu- 
tions on family allowances presented to the 
convention, as follows: 


That this convention go on record as 
approving in principle the payment of family 
allowances, while emphatically declaring that 
such allowances must not take the place of an 
adequate wage rate, and that we will continue 
our efforts to achieve a proper wage level as 
a basic need for workers and their families 
as a fundamental condition for continued 
prosperity. 

That the workers of Canada have it im- 
pressed on them in no uncertain terms that 
the application of this allowance be watched 
with great care so that it might not become 
an impediment in their normal progress to- 
wards an adequate standard of living. 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The delegates discussed at considerable 
length the cost-of-living index as appearing 
monthly in the Lasour Gazerre following 
which a substitute resolution submitted by 
the Committee was adopted, as follows: 


That the present index be revised to make 
it a more truthful expression of expenditures 
and costs to the average worker. Regional 
cost of living indexes should be established 
to allow for differences in higher living costs 
between different parts of the country and 
that the figures on which the cost of living is 
computed be published in detail in the Lasour 
GAZETTE each month. 


Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003 


In dealing with this particular subject, the 
Committee on Resolutions had before it sev- 
enteen resolutions for consideration. A lengthy 
debate followed the introduction by the Com- 
mittee of the following substitute which was 
subsequently adopted: 

That, this Convention accept Order in Coun- 
cil P.C. 1003 as the minimum requirements 
for employer-employee relations and we urge 
the Federal Government to secure the appro- 

val of the provinces for the application o 

P.C. 1003, and acceptable amendments. thereto, 

to all industries and occupations, and that 

efforts be made to reach an agreement with 

Provincial Governments whereby Order in 

Council P.C. 1003 may be enacted as a per- 

manent measure after the war in order that 

uniformity of labour legislation may be 
secured throughout the Dominion, it being 
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understood that Provincial Governments may 
augment the Dominion legislation; { 

That, following amendments be sought: 

1. Provisions for compulsory signing of con- 
tracts where unions are certified by the 
Labour Relations Board. 

2. Outlawing any form of company union- 
ism, and the listing of all unfair labour prac- 
tices to eliminate the evasions now prevalent. 

3. Provision that if a majority of em- 
ployees demand a union shop that it must be 
granted. 

4. Amend Section 19, paragraph (c) of P.C. 
1003 to protect the rights of employers and 
employees to enter into and maintain col- 
lective agreements providing for a union 
shop, by substituting the following: 

“provided that nothing in these regulations 
shall preclude an employer from making an 
agreement with a labour union (not estab- 
lished, maintained or assisted by any action 
defined in these regulations as an unlawful 
practice) to require as a condition of the 
employment, membership, therein, if such 
labour union is the representative of the 
employees as provided by these regulations, 
as the appropriate bargaining unit covered 
by such agreement when made.” 


Other Resolutions 


Many other resolutions were passed by the 
convention, among which were the following: 

Reiterating the no-strike pledge during the 
war emergency and assuring co-operation for 
the production of all necessary supplies. 

Calling on the Federal Government to in- 
stitute a national apprenticeship system. 

Expressing gratitude to the leaders of the 
armed forces for their leadership and to the 
men under their command for their sacrifice 
and valour. | 

Requesting the Government not to use the 
armed forces as a substitute for civilian labour 
where civilian employees are available. 

Endorsing the plan for a World Labour 
Body and pledging full participation in same. 

Calling for government planning for the 
future of those workers and plants now en- 
gaged in the aircraft industry. 

Favouring the calling of a world shipping 
conference. 

Incorporation of the full cost-of-living bonus 
in the basic wage of all civil servants through- 
out Canada, in accord with the policy govern- 
ing all industrial workers. 

Instructing the executive to set up a per- 
manent committee on education. 

That collective bargaining rights be secured 
for employees working for the Crown. 

Protesting the conditions under which the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board are issuing 
licences and seeking to have a closer review 
made of the merits of the application of each 
licensee. 

Seeking discontinuance of daylight saving. 

Condemning the policy of stop-watch-timing 
systems and incentive bonus systems. 
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That the surplus war stocks be sold direct 
to the consumer as well as to private dealers. 

The providing of a safety line behind the 
operator of public vehicles so as to afford 
freedom of front and side vision. 

Abolition of all home work, where such work 
by common practice has been done in factories 
set up for that purpose. 


Calling upon the Government to make 
available an adequate quantity of beer. 


Favouring a health insurance scheme that 
will insure to the sick, proper medical care, 
attention and hospitalization and compensa- 
tion during the period of inability. 

Seeking mandatory legislation granting to 
the workers of Canada at least two weeks 
holidays with pay and pay for statutory holi- 
days. 


Requesting the putting into effect the eight- 
hour day with overtime at time and one-half 
on all ships of Canadian registry. 

Favouring the setting up of Labour-Man- 
agement Committees in all industries to facili- 
tate reconversion of plants to peace-time pro- 
duction when demanded by a majority of the 
organized workers in a given industry. 

Calling for the implementation of the recom- 
mendations in the Sirois Report. 

Urging the Federal Government to sign a 
20-year pact with the U.SS.R. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Percy Bengough, 172 MacLaren St., 
Ottawa; Vice-Presidents: Maritimes—J. A. 
Whitebone, Saint John, N.B.; Quebec—Arthur 
D’Aoust, Hull, P.Q.; Ontario—J. W. Buckley, 
Toronto, Ont.; Prairie Provinces—Carl E. 
Berg, Edmonton, Alta.; British Columbia— 
Bert Showler, Vancouver, B.C.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, J. A. Sullivan, 172 MacLaren St., 
Ottawa. 


The following are the Provincial Executive 
Committees: 


Nova Scotia—G. A. Smith (chairman), 
Halifax; Clarence Webber, Brooklyn; William 
Devona, Amherst; J. LaMont, Sydney. 

Ontario—D. A. Dunlop (chairman), Tor- 
onto; Bruce Magnusson, Port Arthur; A. M. 
Lebano, Cornwall; J. Toms, Toronto. 

Manitoba—J. B. Graham (chairman), Win- 
nipeg; Ed. Houle, Winnipeg; J. McDuffe, 
Brandon; F. C. King, Winnipeg. 

Saskatchewan—P. W. Haffner (chairman), 
Regina; F. W. Ingram, Moose Jaw, Sask.; S. 
J. Tabbut, Prince Albert; W. J. Smith, Sask- 
atoon. 
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British Columbia—R. K. Gervin (chairman), 
Vancouver; C. E. Herrett, Vancouver; H. A. 
Webster, Ocean Falls; G. Wilkinson, Victoria. 

(The provinces of Alberta, New Brunswick 
and Quebec having provincial federations of 
labour chartered by the Congress, the execu- 
tive officers carry on the legislative work of 
these provinces.) 

Fraternal delegate to the British Trades 
Union Congress, John Noble, Organizer for 
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the American Federation of Labour, Toronto, 
Ont. 

Fraternal delegate to the American Feder- 
ation of Labour, A. Johnston, Organizer, Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees International Alli- 
ance and Bartenders International League of 
America, Toronto, Ont. 

Windsor was chosen convention city for 
1945. 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


ITH an attendance of 494 delegates rep- 
resenting a membership of approximately 
250,000, the Canadian Congress of Labour held 
its fifth annual convention in the Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec City, during the week com- 
mencing Monday, October 16. 

The convention had before it more than 500 
resolutions. Many of these were important not 
only from the standpoint of the organization’s 
own internal affairs but also had a national 
importance in reflecting the views of a large 
section of organized labour on _ national 
problems. 

The delegates were welcomed to Quebec 
City by Mr. George Pelletier, president of the 
Quebec Labour Council; Mr. Ernest Bolduc, 
vice-president of the Council; and Mr. Lucien 
Borne, Mayor of the City. The welcome of 
the Province of Quebec was extended by the 
Hon. Maurice Duplessis, K.C., Premier of the 
Province; and the Hon. Antonio Barrette, pro- 
vincial Minister of Labour. 

The convention was then addressed by the 
Hon. Louis St. Laurent, Federal Minister of 
Justice; Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Federal 
Minister of Labour; and Mr. Arthur Mac- 
Namara, Deputy Minister of Labour. 


Address of Mr. A. R. Mosher 


The conduct and progress of the war and its 
influence on industry, politics and labour con- 
ditioned the address of the president of the 
Congress, A. R. Mosher. He urged that there 
should be no slackening of effort until com- 
plete victory had been achieved and that its 
lessons “must be learned and applied” if they 
were not to represent a total loss to the world. 
He commended the co-operative spirit that 
had dominated and inspired the war effort of 
the United Nations. This might be taken as a 
portent of better world relationships in the 
post-war years, he asserted. 

In so far as Canada is concerned, Mr. Mosher 
contended that “the war has shown that pro- 
duction is not a matter of finance, but of the 
utilization of human skill applied to raw 


materials.” He continued: “We have seen the 
nations of the world carry on the most ex- 
pensive and devastating war in history . 
without becoming bankrupt...” Canada has 
produced vast quantities of war materials, em- 
ployment has been at an all-time high level, 
workers have been allocated on a priority basis 
and “the income of the Canadian people 
reached unprecedented levels.” 

From being a predominantly agricultural 
nation, Canada has become “one of the great- 
est industrial nations of the world.” Mr. 
Mosher continued: “Now we are faced with 
the problem of converting the national econ- 
omy from a wartime to a peacetime basis.” It 
will be necessary, he affirmed, to place “the 
financing and operation and control of the 
entire economic system of the nation under 
the control of the State.’ He declared that 
there was no obstacle to national prosperity 
and well-being, except selfishness and the de- 
sire to exploit for private profit. He gave it as 
his opinion that “no institution, no tradition, 
no vested interests must block the pathway of 
progress toward a social order in which econ- 
omic security will be the lot of all.” He 
believed that “this transformation of the 
economic system from a competitive to a 
co-operative basis is too big an undertaking for 
the labour movement alone.” It is necessary 
to have the goodwill and support of all forward 
looking citizens. 

“Tt is because the labour movement realizes 
the importance of prompt and energetic action 
to prevent a return to the pre-war economic 
system that they have shown such a deep and 
increasing interest in the development of po- 
litical power,” Mr. Mosher said. This con- 
sciousness of the need for political action had 
led to the endorsation by the Congress of 
Labour of “the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation as the political arm of labour.” He 
pointed out, however, that “the Congress is not 
affiliated with the C.C.F. and that no Congress 
union, whether chartered or affiliated, is under 
any compulsion to become affiliated with the 
C.C.F.” He referred approvingly to the elec- 
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tion to provincial legislatures of labour men 
affiliated with other labour union groups. 
Mr. Mosher asserted that “the primary pur- 
pose of a labour organization is to protect and 
promote the economic interests of the workers 
it represents, and this is done chiefly through 
the negotiation and maintenance of collective 
agreements with employers.” He expressed the 
opinion that “the development of political 
machinery is nothing more than an extension 
of the general purposes of labour organization.” 


Address of Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 


The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minis- 
ter of Labour, in his address to the delegates, 
outlined the Government’s wartime activities 
in fields of special interest to labour. 

Praising the co-operation of employees and 
management in the development for war pur- 
poses of Canada’s industrial resources, the 
Minister described the manpower controls as a 
-policy essential to the allocation of the coun- 
try’s men and women into the most useful 
occupations. He stated that the employment 
permit system was, however, a wartime mea- 
sure only and would be rescinded as quickly 
as possible after the war. National Selective 
Service would be dissolved as such, but the 
organization itself would continue as a country- 
wide Employment Service, which would play 
an important part in finding remunerative em- 
ployment for those discharged from the forces 
and displaced by the closing up of war 
industries. 

“In the post-war period,” the Minister de- 
clared, “I am confident there should be work 
for almost everyone able and willing; and 
under proper organization of our economy and 
the co-operation of all interests this desirable 
condition should be realized.” As encouraging 
signs he pointed to the shortage of consumer 
goods in Canada at the present time, and to 
the huge investments in victory bonds and war 
savings certificates held by the people. “They 
will want to build new homes, buy automobiles 
and accessories, furniture, carpets, refrigerators, 
radios, and scores of other items that they have 
not been able to obtain for so long,” he said. 

For the “unavoidable pockets of temporary 
unemployment” during the transition period, 
the unemployment insurance fund of $220,- 
000,000 would be “of great help.” 

' Mentioning the wage increases awarded by 
the National War Labour Board under the 
Wage Stabilization policy (see p. 1299) the 


Minister quoted the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics as reporting that total wages and 
salaries in all industries in Canada had risen 
from 24 billion dollars in 1938 to over 53 billion 
dollars in 1943. During approximately the 
same period wage rates, according to the De- 
partment’s index, had risen by 32 per cent. 
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Referring to the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations (P.C.1003) the Minister declared: 
“This code marks a milestone in labour legis- 
lation in the Dominion and is a fundamental 
departure in that it provides legal recognition 
of the right to organize in every province in 
the Dominion..... 

“The future of this order will be governed, 
in my opinion, by the degree of co-operation 
and recognition of its basic principles by in- 
dustry and labour. While protecting the right 
of the individual to belong to a trade union it 
can have no other purpose than to hold the 
scales evenly in the administration of industrial 
relations.” 


The Minister spoke of the achievement of 
the War Emergency Training Program in train- 
ing almost 360,000 persons. He then made 
reference to the apprenticeship order passed 
this year under which agreements have been 
signed with all the provinces except Quebec 
and Prince Edward Island. 


“Tt js expected,” he continued, “that the 
Dominion will spend two hundred and fifty 
thcusand dollars in the current year under the 
order and a million dollars a year for the next 
nine years.” 

Referring to the Family Allowances Act he 
asserted that it was not intended to be a sub- 
stitute for fair wages. In reply to the argu- 
ment that some of the recipients would spend 
the money in an improvident way the Minis- 
ter declared: “I do not think that any group 
in the community holds a first mortgage on 
improvidence.” He considered that good and 
bad would prevail “on about the same law of 
averages that has always been the case.” He 
thought that, as far as lay within its power, 
the state should see that all children were on 
an equal level as to advantages for a healthy 
upbringing, education and training for the 
“battle of life.” 

In conclusion the Minister thanked repre- 
sentatives of the Congress who had served on 
Government boards, including, he said, the 
War Labour Boards, Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Boards, the National Selective Service 
Advisory Board and regional branches, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Advisory Committees and 
many others. 


Address of Mr. Arthur MacNamara 


Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Director of Na- 
tional Selective Service, and Deputy Minister 
of Labour, stated that he was in full accord 
with everything that is being planned for the 
re-establishment of personnel discharged from 
the armed forces. At the same time he averred 
that “due credit and praise should be accorded 
those who made possible the production of war 
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equipment which enabled our battle-tested 
fighting men to achieve their objectives.” 

The ‘working people of Canada, “by their 
industry, skill and loyalty, have provided that 
superior equipment and I rate their achieve- 
ment as second only to the victories of our 
forces,” he said. He held that “the responsi- 
bility which all Governments in Canada owe to 
its working men and women is to see that they 
are provided with full employment—that no 
possibility is left unexplored to ensure that 
objective.” 

Mr. MacNamara pointed out that Canada’s 
working population, including members of the 
armed forces, now exceeds 5,000,000. “That 
represents a tremendous effort and achievement 
in a country of under 12,000,000 population.” 

In sketching the administrative organization 
of Selective Service, the Director made it clear 
that “the governing body of National Selective 
Service is the National Selective Service Ad- 
visory Board” and that “no significant regula- 
tions concerning manpower are recommended 
to the Government without the approval of 
this Board.” He asserted that “it is probably 
the most democratic Board in Ottawa and on 
it are representatives of workers, farmers, em- 
ployers, the Departments of National Defence, 
Munitions and Supply. Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board and Civil Service Commission, 
plus the Associate Directors.” 

Referring to the transition period that will 
follow the war, when the nation must change 
over from a wartime to a peacetime economy, 
Mr. MacNamara admitted that there would be 
cases “where it will not be possible to find 
immediately positions for groups of people.” 
He expressed the hope that the number of 
these would be few and declared that it was 
his intention, in so far as he had a voice in 
shaping policy, “to urge every consideration 
for the men and women of this country who 
took in their stride all the sacrifices and irrita- 
tions of these war years and did such a mag- 
nificent job for Canada.” Continuing, he said: 
“T will endeavour to see that when a worker 
finds it necessary to move back to his home or 
to some new location that he is given service, 
not only in helping him find the new location, 
but also in matters of transportation, temporary 
shelter and assistance in meeting any emer- 
gency that may arise.” 

He drew attention to the “considerable sum 
which has accrued to the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission” which would be available 
to pay insurance benefits promptly to those 
who were entitled to them. Referring to the 
question that had arisen respecting the con- 
tinuance of wartime controls of employment 
placements, transfers and separations after the 
war, Mr. MacNamara pointed out that “these 
controls are of various kinds. Each control is 
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in itself a complete plan. They were adopted 
as the need became evident. Likewise as the 
need disappears the control will be dropped 
and there will be no attempt to hold on to 
controls for one month longer than necessary.” 


Address of Mr. Donald Gordon 


“Price Control and the Wage Earner,” was 
the theme discussed by Mr. Donald Gordon, 
Chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, in his address. “In the past, labour’s 
interest in price control has been similar to the 
interests of all consumers, for labour is the 
largest consumer group in the community,” he 
said. However, he believed that, as the nation 
approaches the change-over from war to peace, 
labour has a special interest in maintaining the 
price ceiling, inasmuch as price control can 
contribute much to the maintenance of em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Gordon defined inflation as “anything 
which lessens and destroys the buying power 
of your dollar.” He asserted that high wages are 
not the only important thing. “Maintenance 
of employment after the war and the buying 
power of your dollar in terms of goods and ser- 
vices are just as important.” Keeping prices 
and costs from rising “will work to maintain 
employment and failure to do so would create 
unemployment and plenty of it.” he declared. 
Moreover, “inflation doesn’t let you down 
gently... . when prices stop soaring they don’t 
just flatten out, they suddenly plummet down- 
ward. That is deflation, the certain conse- 
quence of inflation.” The speaker emphasized 
that “war and its aftermath has been by far the 
most insistent cause of inflation... It has 
happened before and is happening now in every 
belligerent country in the world where positive 
steps have not been taken to prevent 1G. 

Mr. Gordon declared that the Canadian offi- 
cial cost-of-living index is “one of the most 
reliable cost-of-living indexes in the world,” so 
that “it is fair to compare the rise (in the cost 
of living) of only 18 per cent in this war with 
65 per cent in the last war.” What is even 
more significant, he said, “is the fact that the 
index has risen only three per cent in Canada 
since the price ceiling became effective in De- 
cember, 1941, whereas in the same period 25 
years ago it rose 46 per cent.” 

The speaker referred in considerable detail 
to claims that there has been a deterioration in 
the quality of certain consumer goods since the 
advent of price control, which, it had been 
asserted, constituted “a concealed price in- 
crease.” He admitted that a decline in quality 
had the same effect as a price increase, and that 
the charge in many instances is not always easy 
to disprove. However, he pointed out, “some 


-change in quality has been inevitable because 
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of war-time substitutes of supplies, cut off by 
enemy action or largely diverted toward war 
uses.” To meet the situation, the Prices Board 
has set. up a Standards Division with a staff of 
competent inspectors and examiners. When 
test checks by the inspectors indicate that the 
price-quality relationship has slipped the mer- 
chandise is followed back through each stage 
of distribution and manufacture until the 
offender is traced and prosecuted. However, 
Mr. Gordon conceded that “in spite of all we 
can do in this field it is impossible to give an 
assurance that all merchandise is maintained 
at 1941 standards of value.” To stamp out all 
of this, he said, “would require an army of 
enforcement inspectors and examiners.” 

But in spite of these comparatively few in- 
stances of human cupidity and selfishness, and 
the defects in the controls that have appeared 
from time to time, Mr. Gordon asserted that 
the main reason the price control program has 
worked so well was “that every major group in 
the community has had enough good sense to 
realize that everybody’s bargaining power is 
improved in wartime and that if everybody 
tried to take advantage of that fact we would 
all be in an auction sale with ourselves.” 

He spoke appreciatively of “the value of the 
voluntary labour liaison organization which 
has been built up through the Consumer 
Branch of the Board over the past two years.” 
He revealed that “at the present time there 
are close to 400 trade unionists scattered across 
the Dominion, and representing 84 per cent of 
all unions who have voluntarily taken on the 
important job of explaining the work of the 
Prices Board to labour and of carrying back 
to the Board the opinions and criticisms of 
labour.” He continued, “the success of the 
price ceiling suggests that, by and large, the 
wage stabilization policy has been accepted 
realistically . . . even though distasteful to 
labour ... Without wage control, he said, price 
control would have Jong since broken down 
and we should now be in the midst of a severe 
inflation.’ He gave as the reason for this the 
fact that “labour costs are by long odds the 
most important (factor in) the cost of produc- 
tion” and even if other costs of production 
could be stabilized, or reduced, “as many of 
them have been,” it would remain impossible 
to hold prices against steadily rising labour 
costs. ‘“ Moreover, rising wage rates would 
have brought about demands for higher prices 
and higher incomes from other groups, such as 
the farmer and the shopkeeper.” 

Mr. Gordon gave due praise to other groups 
than labour, such as business and management, 
for a like loyal support of the work of the 
Prices Board. In spite of objections from these 
groups in the early days of the price ceiling, 
their fears and prejudices have been left be- 
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hind and the controls acknowledged as for the 
common good. 


Address of Mr. A. Staal, Chief, Workers’ 
Section, I. L.O. 


Mr. A. Staal, chief of the Workers’ Section 
of the International Labour Office, pointed 
out, that trade unions are primarily and vitally 
interested in finding solutions “for such vast 
problems as the abolition of unemployment, 
poverty and insecurity and the elimination of 


~ the unevenness of social development.” He 


urged the active co-operation of bona fide 
trade unions, first in their own national field 
and then with unions in other countries. He 
drew attention to the potential value of Inter- 
national Industrial Committees as proposed 
at the New York Conference of the I.L.O. in 
1941. These should be competent to deal with 
both social and economic questions arising 
anywhere in the industries concerned. “The- 
International Labour Conference only formu- 
lates plans, the implementation has to be 
brought about in every country individually.” 
He declared that this implementation must 
come, in the first instance, from the national 
trade union movements. Governments, “how- 
ever well intentioned, . . . need the spur of 
trade union activity ...” 

Other speakers to address the convention 
were: Dr. M. M. MacOdrum, of the National 
War Finance Committee; Mr. Reid Robinson, 
president of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers and Mrs. Mabel 
Mayne, Canadian Director of Women’s 
Auxiliaries, United Automobile Workers of 
America. 


Report of Executive Council 


The report of the Executive Council cover- 
ing its activities for the preceding year stated 
that there had been three meetings of the 
Council and five meetings of the Executive 
Committee during the year. ) 

The report reviewed in detail the presenta- 
tion of the Congress memorandum to the 
Federal Government on February 11 (LG., 
March, 1944, p. 362.) ; 

Among other things which were dealt with 
in the memorandum were labour represen- 
tation om government bodies through the 
establishment of joint Management-Labour 
Committees; income tax regulations; a 
national fuel policy, welfare of the armed 
forces, and health insurance. 

During the year, the Executive Council 
authorized the establishment of a Political 
Action Committee, the primary purpose of 
which was to educate workers with regard to 
the need for political action. The Council 
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also recommended to the convention that it 
go on record as “in favour of the union shop 
or other security provisions as well as the 
check-off, and as supporting every effort that 
can be made to obtain them”. 

It was further recommended that the con- 
vention endorse the appointment of a Stand- 


ing Committee “for the purpose of meeting | 


with representatives of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada” with a view to promoting 
co-operation wtih that body. 


Emergency Resolution 


Reporting for the Resolutions Committee, 
Mr. H. A. Chappell, chairman, presented an 
emergency resolution dealing with the situa- 
tion in regard to the packinghouse industry. 
This resolution—after declaring that the 
request of the packinghouse workers “for 
master agreements including security pro- 
visions is just and reasonable”’—pledged, its 
support to the union “in the pressure of its 
claims”. 

Before the adoption of this resolution there 
was considerable discussion, some delegates 
raising the question as to how far the Congress 
was committed in its support in event of the 
situation resulting in strike action. However, 
the preponderance of delegate opinion was in 
favour of unqualified support, “regardless of 
its implications’. Accordingly, the resolution 
was adopted as presented and as concurred in 
by the Resolutions Committee. 


Political Action Program 


One of the major debates of the conven- 
tion occurred over the endorsation of the 
program of the Political Action Committee of 
the Congress. (A summary of this program 
was published in the September issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, page 1087). 

Irrespective of the fact that the Congress 
executive officers declared that the resolution 
was concerned primarily with the program of 
the Political Action Committee, defining the 
post-war policies of the Congress and that it 
had no bearing on political affiliation, a con- 
siderable number of delegates saw in it a 
political complex. Accordingly, the political 
angle was injected into the debate, largely on 
the relationship between the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth Federation and the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. The resolution was as 
follows: 


Be it resolved that this Convention en- 
dorse the program of the National Political 
Action Committee as an immediate and long- 
range program for the Congress and that. we 
recommend to the Political Action Committee 
‘that emphasis be given to the immediate 
demands for the present and post-war period; 
and 
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Be it further resolved that we recommend 
to the Political Action Committee and the 
incoming executive that they give considera- 
tion to the setting up of Provincial and Local 
Political Action Committees, as soon as time 
and money permit, and also that such poli- 
tical action committees be made representa- 


tive of organizations affiliated with the 
_ ‘Congress. 
On a roll-call vote the resolution was 


adopted by 272 votes to 185. 


Victory Pledge 


A two-hour debate ensued on a substitute 
resolution termed the Victory Pledge. This 
resolution, which was adopted, was as follows: 


Be it resolved that this Convention of the 
Canadian ‘Congress* of Labour expresses its 
determination to do everything in its power 
to maintain continued all-out production until 
victory is achieved and re-iterates its pledge 
to do all in its power to avoid strike action, 
and calls upon the employers and the Gov- 
ernment to pursue a fair and reasonable in- 
aaa policy in the interests of the war- 
effort. 


Opponents to the resolution, who were out- 
voted on a show of hands, asked for a straight 
“no-strike” pledge. 


Post-War Plans 


Covering a large number of resolutions on 
the subject of post-war planning, the Resolu- 
tions Committee recommended a substitute 
resolution which was comprehensive in its 
scope, and which was adopted as follows: 


Whereas this Convention of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour realizes that, with the 
victorious end of the war coming closer, it is 
necessary that we enunciate those principles 
which we believe essential to the winning of 
the peace after we have won the war, and to 
this end adopt the following points, designed 
to facilitate an orderly transition from war 
to peace, and to provide thereafter an ade- 
quate and proper basis of living for the 
workers of this country: 

(1) We consider it a fundamental right of 
Canadians to have a job at adequate wages; 
the right to earn enough to provide food, 
clothing, shelter and recreation; the right of 
farmers to raise and sell their products for 
reasonable and decent returns; the right of 
business to trade in an atmosphere free from 
unfair competition and domination of monop- 
olies; the right of every family to a decent 
home; the right to adequate medical care and 
an opportunity to enjoy good health; the right 
to protection from the economic evils of 
sickness, old age, accident and unemployment, 
and the right to a full and complete education 
for himself and his family; 

(2) Further we contend that any post-war 
plans cannot be successful without labour 
having a full part in the formation of them, 
and we therefore urge that on all planning 
commissions or committees labour be given 
full representation, and also that the Govern- 
ment should establish in all industries in this 
country, industry councils composed of repre- 
sentatives of labour, industry and Govern- 
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ment to plan and administer the reconversion 
program, and it should be one of_ the 
responsibilities of such industrial councils to 
make the necessary surveys to ascertain 
(a) what markets are available for manu- 
factured products, raw materials and farm 
produce, (b) how many crown companies 
could be maintained in their present type of 
manufacturing, and how many could be con- 
verted to other types of civilian production, 
and (c) how many employees may expect 
gainful employment in new and peace-time 
industries; in the producing of raw materials, 
and the producing of farm products. 

(3) Workers must be given concrete pro- 
tection during, and after, reconversion in the 
form of dismissal pay in war plants not 
required after reconversion, and plans must 
be made to absorb war workers and_ service 
men and women in peace-time work. Included 
in this program provision should be made 
for a drastic reduction in the hours of work 
with no reduction in total earnings. 

(4) As an immediate measure to deal with 
possible lay-offs in war industry, the Govern- 
ment should release materials for peace-time 
production, as war conditions permit, and 
also Begin reconverting plants no _ longer 
needed for war purposes. 

(5) Adequate provision must also be made 
for returning service men and women and 
disabled veterans, for their education, voca- 
tional training and for all of the other special 
problems they will face. : 

(6) In carrying out this program, and as 
an essential part of it, we urge that the 
Government encourage and expand the prin- 
ciples of social ownership; retain whatever 
economic controls are essential during the 
transition period; give preference to com- 
panies that operate under trade union agree- 
ments, when awarding Government contracts; 
and finally, immediately take steps to amend 
the B.N.A. Act, where necessary, to imple- 
ment this program on a national basis. 


Rehabilitation of Veterans 


A large part of one session was devoted to 
the subject of veterans’ rehabilitation. Prior 
to the resolution on this matter, the delegates 
heard Major-General G. B. Chisholm, Director- 
General of Medical Services, sound a warning 
that unless veterans were helped through the 
period of re-adjusting themselves to elvilian 
life, they might sebrebate in groups which 
might lead to a disastrous conflict between 
veterans and civilians.. 

Following General Chisholm, Mr. J. C. G. 
Herwig, general secretary of the Canadian 
Legion, sought the co-operation of organized 
labour in a plan to protect the seniority rights 
of men who left their jobs to join the armed 
forces. He stated that his organization was 
concerned that seniority clauses in effect in 
the more highly unionized industries might 
operate to the disadvantage of veterans. As 
a solution he placed a three-point program 
before the convention: 

(1) That Service personnel who have qualified 

for the Overseas Gratuity shall have 


preference in employment over any person 
whose service in industry is of a date 
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subsequent. to the enlistment date of the 
veteran. 

(2) That if after a specified period an ex- 
service man or woman is found qualified 
he or she shall be placed on the seniority 
roster as from the date of enlistment and 
shall be entitled to the benefits therefrom 
as qualifications permit. 

(3) That these privileges be subject to an 
agreed time limit. 


In dealing with the proposals of the Cana- 
dian Legion the convention adopted the 
following resolution: 


Be it resolved that we declare our deter- 
mination to do everything in our power to 
ensure that the obligation our country owes 
to her ex-servicemen and women shall be 
honourably discharged; and to that end, this 
Convention: 

(1) Welcomes the co-operation of all ex- 
servicemen’s associations and invites all 
ex-servicemen eligible for membership 
who are not already members, to join our 
ranks and assist us in maintaining the 
greatest degree of job security for all by 
preserving the principle of seniority based 
upon length of service and ability; 

(2) Insists that it is the responsibility both 
of the Government and industry to re- 
move the handicap imposed by the loss 
of industrial experience, by providing 
ex-servicemen and women with suitable 
vocational training and refresher courses, 
at adequate rates of pay, until they are 
able to take their place in industry upon 
terms of equality with their fellow 
workers; 

(3) Undertakes to press continually upon the 
Government so to plan our economy, in 
peace as in war, that an opportunity for 
work at a decent living wage shall be 
afforded to everyone willing to work; 


And be it further resolved that the incoming 
executive be instructed to meet with repre- 
sentatives of the ex-servicemen’s organizations, 
employers, associations and Government rep- 
resentatives for the purpose of discussing and 
framing a policy for the Canadian Congress 
of Labour with respect to the placement of 
returning veterans in industry. 


Reorganization of Unions in Occupied 
Countries 


When the convention was considering a 
resolution calling for financial and other assis- 
tance to the re-organization of unions in the 
recently occupied countries, Mr. J. McGuire, 
secretary of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees, told the delegates that 
trade union organizers from those countries 
played a vital part in the advances made by 
the Allies. 

He said that representatives of a European 
transport union had been dropped by para- 
chute into France shortly after the invasion to 
co-operate with underground organizations in 
organizing the transport workers to aid British 
and American forces. In Italy, one organizer 
had enlisted the support of 25,000 workers in 
three days. The resolution was referred to 
the incoming executive for action. 
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Wage Incentive Plans 


The convention, in an adopted resolution, 
urged: “the National War Labour Board and 
the Minister of Labour to see that their 
_ Direction and Finding, dated May 2, 1944, 
covering the Shipyards of the Maritimes, in 
which they proposed the establishment of a 
committee to review and level-up the various 
incentive wage payment plans or systems, 1s 
immediately implemented, and the review 
take place without further delay.” 


Labour Representation on Government 
Bodies 


On the question of labour representation 
on Government bodies, the convention reiter- 
ated “its demand that labour should have 
adequate representation on all boards that 
directly or. indirectly affect the welfare of the 
workers” and instructed the incoming executive 
“to continue to urge upon the Government the 
necessity of giving labour this right and also 
to recommend to the Government that labour 
women be appointed as representatives on 
those boards where feminine abilities are 
peculiarly adaptable”. 


Foreign Policy 


The convention adopted the following resolu- 
tion on the foreign policy of Canada: 


1. The first object of our foreign policy must 
be to win the war at the earliest possible time. 
-9 The future security of peace-loving nations 
will depend upon the extent and effectiveness 
of international co-operation. There is no 
security in national isolation. Canada must 
play its part in promoting international co- 
operation among the peace-loving nations, great 
and small. 

3. The prosperity of all nations, as is their 
security, is indivisible. Economic isolation 
destroys economic security. Canada must play 
its part in promoting unrestricted trade and 
economic co-operation with other nations. 

4. That Canada advance its good neighbour 
policy by joining the Pan-American Union for 
clozer relations with South American countries. 

5. That Canada strengthen its relations with 
its great northern neighbour, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and sign a pact sim- 
ilar to that in force now between Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union. 


Education and Teachers 


The convention went on record as support- 
ing the following program of education: 

1. That education, including text books, 
should be free from primary school to university, 
the cost to be borne by the Provincial Govern- 
ment. 

2. Evening classes for adults should be 
established in areas where the need would 
warrant it. 
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3. Grants for students of merit to continue 
their education. 


4. Teachers should be paid a living wage, 
comparable with skilled workers and _ profes- 
sionals. They should enjoy security of tenure, 
freedom of association, the right of collective 
bargaining and freedom to run for public office 
with no fear of dismissal. 

5. Teachers should be enabled to take re- 
fresher courses. 

6. Compulsory schooling should continue until 
at least the age of 16, and part-time schooling 
for at least two years after. 

7. Rural educational facilities be brought up 
to urban standards and federal assistance given 
to provinces which cannot maintain a high 
standard of education. 

8. That: a standard system of education for 
the Dominion be established to be administered 
by the local municipalities. 

9. That native Indians be admitted to the 
public schools on the same basis and with the 
same privileges as other students. 


In addition the convention endorsed the 
stand of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
that no minimum salary lower than $1,200 per 
annum can be considered adequate. 


Other Resolutions 


Among the recommendations contained in 
a large number of other adopted resolutions 
were the following: 


Endorsing the stand of the Montreal Tram- 
way workers “in their desire for the establish- 
ment of a union shop contract” and pledging 
“fullest support in bringing this dispute to a 
successful conclusion”. 

Disapproving of the “principle of Crown 
companies entering into relationships with 
privately-owned companies on matters concern- 
ing their employees’, and requesting the Federal 
Government “to take appropriate action, for- 
bidding the managements of Crown companies 
from having memberships in Industrial Rela- 
tions Institutes”. 

Recommending to all chartered locals affilia- 
tion with the Workers’ Educational Association. 

Urging all chartered unions to study and 


actively support the co-operatives in their drives 


to secure customers and members. 

Urging the Federal Government to enact a 
National Health Bill providing cash benefits to 
maintain income during interruption of earning 
power; and integration of curative and 
preventive work so as “to guarantee to every- 
one maximum medical and dental benefits”. 

Recommending Governments “not only to 
advertise its program for supervision of feed- 
ing and schooling of children of all working 
mothers, as well as for the care of children 
ages 2-5, and educate parents as to its value, 
but also expand and improve the program, both 
as a war measure and as a permanent feature 
of post-war child care.” , 

Petitioning the Federal Government to enact 
legislation which would protect the welfare of 
the children of Canada through free medical, 
nursery, dental and nutritional care. 

Recommending federal and provincial govern- 
ments to “enact and enforce legislation compell- 
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ing all persons to submit to periodic examina- 
tions to ascertain whether they are infected with 
venereal disease, and to compel those persons 
so infected to undergo immediate and proper 
treatment.” 

Urging upon the Government “the necessity 
of providing free fire-proof recreation centres’. 

Recommending the printing of a national 
Canadian textbook for use in every school 
throughout the Dominion. 

Urging the establishing of a special board, 
“composed of equal representation of Govern- 
ment, science and labour, whose function it 
will be to institute government research projects, 
and act to translate the results of such projects 
into new industries and processes for the good 
and welfare of the citizens of Canada.” 

That the Congress take the necessary steps 
to bring before the Federal Government the 
establishing of a Canadian Merchant Marine, 
built, owned and operated by the Dominion 
Government. 

Favouring a drive, initiated by the Govern- 
ment, to establish a reserve of blood plasma 
available to the public at minimum cost. 

Endorsing the efforts of Cape Breton labour 
in the development of port facilities, the ‘bridg- 
ing of the Strait of Canso and the double 
tracking of the C.N.R. from Sydney to Moncton. 

Requesting proper representation from organ- 
ized labour on the Canadian administration 
staff of U.N.R.R.A. 

“Condemning the action of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in allowing the present system of 
granting to the chartered banks of Canada the 
right to put aside undisclosed amounts of 
untaxable profits in so-called hidden reserves, 
and demanding that the amount of such reserves 
already accumulated be disclosed, and all 
profits of the chartered banks be taxed”. 

Endorsing the establishment of the Prairie 
School for Social Advance. 

Petitioning provincial Ministers of Education 
to investigate the possibilities of including a 
study course on the co-operative movement in 
the curriculum of high schools. 

Reforming the electoral system on the basis 
of the Hare system of proportional representa- 
tion. 

Urging the Government to retain and enlarge 
‘ndustrial training centres “to give instruction 
to all who have aptitude and desire to get 
instruction in the trades”. 

Urging the Federal Government to give con- 
sideration to the advisibility of taking over 
Banff Springs Hotel and Lake Louise Chalet 
and place them in charge of a competent 
administrative and medical staff in order that 
these two institutions may be of national service 
to convalescent ex-service personnel. 

Favouring control of all transport 
Board of Transport. Commissioners. 

Calling for maintenance and extension of 
technical training developed during the war. 

Urging unions to give attention to programs 
which would attract youth to the organized 
labour movement. 

Favouring release of Indian non-fascist 
prisoners and resumption of negotiations 
between the British Government and Indian 
National leaders. 

Calling upon the Hon. George Drew, premier 
of Ontario, “to refrain from interfering in 
Dominion fields of jurisdiction”. | 

Recommending that the Federal Government 
adopt legislation declaring anti-Semitism as a 
punishable crime. 


by a 
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Favouring a conference of Government, 
management. and labour to ensure maintenance 
of the shipbuilding and ship repairing industry 
of Canada. 


Resolutions Referred to Executive 


Many other resolutions were referred to 
the incoming executive to deal with. 

Among these were recommendations relating 
to the manufacture of penicillin; immigration; 
world trade union conference; equal pay for 4 
equal work; family allowances; evictions of 
soldiers’ families; housing; standards of 
citizenship; amendments to National Labour 
Code; amendments to P.C. 1003 “in order to 
create better contractual relations between 
management and labour”; labour unity in 
the labour movement; establishment of a, 
national wage policy; reconstitution of the 
National ‘War Labour Board. 


Report of Committee on Legislation 


The Committee on Legislation had referred 
to it a considerable number of resolutions on 
legislative matters. Where such resolutions 
pertained to provincial legislation, the Com- 
mittee recommended that these be not dis- 
cussed at the convention, considering that 
they came under provincial Federations of 
Labour or Labour Councils. A number of other 
resolutions were referred to the incoming 
executive. 


Report of Committee on Organization 


The report of the Committee on Labour 
Organization affirmed “the position of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour towards indus- 
trial organization”. 

Emphasizing the “general desire expressed 
by the shipyard delegates for closer ¢o- 
operation and organizational unity”, the Com- 
mittee recommended the establishment of an 
autonomous Shipyard Federation to cover 
shipyards in the Provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario, and a further Federation to cover 
the shipbuilding industry in the Provinces 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, with 
the ultimate view of establishing a National 
Shipyard Workers’ Union. 


Constitutional Amendments 


The convention adopted a number of amend- 
ments: to the constitution. Itwas decided 
that the per capita tax of all chartered unions 
would be 50 cents per member per month. 
It was also decided that the representation 
at meetings of provincial Federations of La- 
bour be on the same basis as at Congress 
conventions. 


1944] 


Officers Elected 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, A. R. Mosher; first vice-president, 
Alex McAuslane; second vice-president, Sol 
Spivak; secretary-treasurer, Pat Conroy; 
executive committee—S. Barrett, J. E. 
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McGuire, C. H. Millard, T. Prezeau, George 
Burt. There were elections for all offices 
except that of secretary-treasurer to which 
Mr. Conroy was accorded an enthusiastic 
acclamation. 

It was decided that Toronto would be the 
convention city for 1945. 





Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


id hee twenty-third annual Convention of 
the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour was held in Three Rivers, 
P.Q., during the four days commencing Sep- 
tember 17. Two hundred and eighty-seven 
delegates attended the Convention at which 
over one hundred and eighty resolutions were 
considered. 

The Confederal Bureau reported an increase 
in membership since the end of May, 1948, 
of 11,946 members, the total now being 65,249. 
During the year 28 new syndicates have been 
added, of which 16 were through federations 
and 12 directly. 

The Convention opened with a High Mass 
at the Cathedral, celebrated by the General 
Chaplain, in the presence of the Bishop of 
Three Rivers. 


Address of Mr. Paul Martin 


There followed a banquet at which Mr. Paul 
Martin, Parliamentary Assistant to the Min- 
ister of Labour, represented the ‘Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell. 

Mr. Martin praised the contribution of the 
Confederation to Canada’s war effort. Refer- 
ring to post-war planning he delared: “You 
have always said that human welfare should 
determine the character of economic and 
political systems, and the use which should 
be made of our social tools. . You are 
aware that social reforms conceived in scien- 
tific and economic detachment, have no moral 
principles, no standards of value, and are 
doomed to failure. Your attitude is there- 
fore realistic in the deepest sense.” 

Quoting from the Philadelphia Charter 
adopted by the 1944 International Labour 
Conference, he stressed the need for action 
on an international scale to attain social 
objectives. “The war has shown us”, he 
pointed out, “how internal conditions of the 
households of various members of the world 
family directly affect us; how our security and 
the level of our employment is dependent 
upon the prosperity of other nations.” 

He advocated that labour share in the 
discussions- and in the “great administrative 
responsibilities” in the organization of peace. 

20696—10 


“In the past”, he continued, “the functions 
of trade unions have beem defensive. They 
have been concerned with wages, hours, and 
conditions, and the general protection of their 
members. 

“The war has added new functions, and 
unions have acquired new responsibilities at 
every stage of production; have come to be 
regarded as one of the principle parts of 
wartime machinery. They have passed 
beyond the defensive phase. 

“Tf they are to have greater responsibility 
for the formulation and execution of policies 
in the future, particularly for industrial effi- 
ciency, their participation in industry must 
inevitably be extended. 

“This means that they must now be 
equipped with their own educational and 
economic reasearch facilities in order to play 
their full part in the future. 

“All of us must play a greater part in this 
working out of Canadian destiny among the 
other members of the world family. 

“The survival of civilization will not be 
brought about by the use of a few dramatic 
and dogmatic tools, nor by pessimistic 
resignation to an unknown but fully deter- 
mined future, or an optimistic resignation 
before the laws of progress. What will happen 
after the war will be better or worse, more 
or less hopeful, in so far as labour accepts 
her great international responsibilities. 

“T venture to say that failure to accept this 
responsibility will mean shrinkage in the 
stature of labour for a generation.” 

Mr. Martin anticipated a further advance 
in labour-management co-operation, which, he 
declared, “had been given so great an impetus 
during the war years by organized labour and 
industry and through governmental promotion 
of labour-management production committees 
in industry... 

“The extent to which voluntary co-opera- 
tion has assisted the tremendous war produc- 
tion job of labour and industry is perhaps 
not fully realized by outsiders but labour and 
management are aware of the tangible bene- 
fits and, in my opinion, their awareness will 
mean the continuance of co-operation. In 


fact, I look for labour-management co-opera- 
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tion to evolve into a system of industry-wide 
councils composed of representatives of labour 
and management.” 

Summing up his advocacy of greater in- 
terest and participation by labour in social, 
economic and: international affairs, Mr. Martin 
concluded: “What labour dreams, what labour 
accomplishes in the next ten years will set 
the pattern of Canada’s history for a 
century.” 

Mr. Charpentier’s Address 


The president, Mr. Alfred Charpentier, in 
his opening address reminded the delegates 
that it was in the attractive city of Laviolette 
that, in 1913, the foundations of Catholic 
syndicalism were laid, and in the same city of 
Three Rivers that the 4th and 13th annual 
conventions were held. 

The president pointed out the progress of 
syndicalism among the teachers of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, collective agreements having 
been signed with a considerable number of 
rural and city school boards. 

Collective agreements in the Province of 
Quebec now number around 100. He noted 
that from 30 to 40 of these collective agree- 
ments have been signed by syndicates 
opposed to the legislation favoured by the 
C.T.C.C. 


Wages in Ontario and Quebec 


“For the last two years”, said Mr. Char- 
pentier “a great deal has been said among us 
about the inequality in wages between Ontario 
and Quebec, the latter being ill-reputed for its 
wage scales.” 

Continuing the president said: “The prin- 
cipal causes of this situation date back to 
1914-18, and are: the rapid industrialization 
of the province, the low cost of living, the 
appeal, to outside industries, of the pernicious 
‘cheap labour propaganda’, the lack of labour 
organization. 

“In this respect the situation in Quebec is 
not quite as bad as it is reputed to be. There 
has been considerable improvement during the 
last 10 years. The collective agreement legis- 
lation and the minimum wage act, up to the 
beginning of the war, had already increased 
wages in a number of industries. Dominion 
Orders in Council 7440 and 8352, also the last, 
9384, have in some measure contributed to 
raising wages in our province. However, the 
wage ceilings fixed by Ottawa have affected a 
great many smal] and medium Quebec indus- 
tries where salaries were already too low.” 


The Present Situation 


“Tt would appear from certain statistics, that 
the cost of living at present in the Province 
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of Quebec, is as high as in Ontario, possibly 
more so in Montreal than in Toronto. Before 
the war the contrary was true. However, 
since the establishment of the collective agree- 
ment system in the Province of Quebec it is 
a fact that in many industries the wage scales 
generally are comparable to those of Ontario 
within the same industries. They may some- 
times be lower for certain operations but 
higher in many others. Within such indus- 
tries where collective agreements are regulated 
by the Province, thousands of workers in all 
the small industrial rural centres of the Prov- 
ince are paid higher wages than obtain in the 
same industries in Ontario.” 

Mr. Charpentier considered that in a number 
of war industries wage rates have been brought 
up to the level of Ontario, which he attributed 
to wartime legislation. “It is, nevertheless a 
fact”, observed Mr. Charpentier “that in quite 
a few other industries carrying out war con- 
tracts, the said! legislation did not succeed, 
generally speaking, in enforcing the minimum 
wages of 35 cents and 45 cents for girls and 
boys respectively. 

“Tt is true that in many industries not yet 
having the benefit of collective bargaining 
legislation the disparity between Quebec and 
Ontario salaries is really too great, but in this 
respect it would be unfair to generalize.” 

The policy of the National War Labour 
Board, he asserted, contributes in a large 
measure in equalizing the wage rates between 
the two provinces, although he was of the 
opinion “there is yet a great deal to be done 
in this direction.” In a further analysis of 
wages Mr. Charpentier said: “There are those 
who claim that the equalization between 
wages of Ontario and Quebec should be 
absolute. This is undoubtedly true where 
wartime industries and large national enter- 
prises are concerned, and also in industries 
where there is international competition and 
State subsidies, but it is not certain that the 
wage level should be equalized with respect to 
interprovincially competitive industries, where 
productivity is less in Quebec than in Ontario, 
and in industries exporting 80 per cent of 
their production outside of Quebec, and lastly, 
in small local or domestic industries.” 

The president affirmed that the aim of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour should be to insure, within all indus- 
tries, reasonable wage scales coupled with a 
purchasing power higher than an inflationary 
wage scale with its reduced purchasing power. 
“This can be achieved only through a social 
policy aiming at a national income as high 
as is consistent with the permanency of 
employment, the efficiency of labour, and the 
proper relationship between the prices of in- 
dustrial and agricultural products, Dominion 
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Order in Council 9384 is a measure in this 
direction and as such was recommended by 
the C.C.C.L. after certain amendments.” 


Order in Council P.C’. 9384 


“Incorporation of the cost-of living bonus 
in the wage rate inspires the hope that the 
present level of wages will be more easily 
stabilized after the war. The present level 
is not excessive, generally speaking, unless the 
cost of living were to be considerably reduced. 

“Increases in wages are not now allowed 
unless there be ‘inequality or gross injustice’ 
(Order 9384). The National War Labour 
Board applies this rule in the light of the 
three following principles: (a) equal wages for 
equal work; (6) priority of wages over divi- 
dends; (c) capacity of the employers to pay. 
These principles should prevail in the legisla- 
tion of the provinces of Canada with the 
respect to the fixing of minimum wages and 
to collective labour agreements. It would 
seem that an interprovincial wages committee 
could: maintain the necessary balance in the 
provinces, especially the two industrial prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec.” 


Right of Union Organization 


In discussing union organization the presi- 
dent Mr. Charpentier expressed himself as 
follows:— 

“Dominion Order in Council P.C. 1003 and 
Quebec Bills 2 and 3 (Labour Relations Act 
and the Act respecting disputes between 
Public Services and their Employees) con- 
stituted the first real steps towards the 
development of such a right. A deep-seated, 
constantly increasing unrest in the labour 
world and in inter-union relations have 
prompted this new legislative development the 
dominant principle of which is the obligation 
of the employer to negotiate with the unions. 
The Government of the Province of Quebec 
has accepted the application of Dominion 
Order in Council 1003 only for war industries; 
the other provinces have ‘accepted it for 
peacetime industries. Quebec did well, for 
Order 1003 is not an Act... it can be abro- 
gated as soon as the war ends. Moreover, our 
provincial legislation is more complete; its 
effect is double: it distinguishes between those 
principles which should govern the right of 
union organization in municipal services and 
public utilities. 

“Further, our two laws are more democratic 
in spirit with respect to minority syndicates. 
They do not lend themselves to the same 
extent to demagogic abuses of the union 
representation vote, with the result that 
labour organizations better realize the neces- 
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sity of bona fide enrolment before negotia- 
tions can be entered into with an employer. 

“Nevertheless here are a few observations 
on these Bills:— 


“1, The powers of the Commission applying 
these laws should be less arbitrary ; 


“9 The recognition of the union. group in a 
shop should be subject to certain rules in 
order to prevent the harmful division of 
workers into several unions in a same indus- 
trial establishment, and in order to promote 
the solidarity which should exist in employer- 
employee relations; 

“9 Clarification of the measures prohibiting 
the impo’ition and maintenance of a closed 
shop by intimidation is equally urgent; 

“4 It is unreasonable to require that a 
labour organization represent 60 per cent of 
the employees in any one establishment in 
order to be recognized as a bargaining agency 
—51 per cent as stipulated in the Dominion 
Order should be altogether sufficient. To 
maintain, and particularly to increase, this 
percentage, is not always easy in a new 
organization without a clause in the collective 
agreement insuring to the syndicate a mini- 
mum of numerical security and permanence 
so that it can remain the bargaining unit for 
every renewal of the agreement, unless for 
serious reasons it lose this privilege. 

“The Labour Relations Act, intended as it 
is to induce the employer to negotiate collec- 
tively when the labour organization has 
fulfilled the required conditions, cannot logi- 
cally justify the establishment and maintenance 
of a closed shop agreement by any but 
peaceable means. One idea which should be 
firmly implanted in the minds of all our 
Canadian legislators is that the functional 
character of the labour union, within a trade, 
deserves a closer attention on their part and 
should henceforth be considered the pivot of 
labour legislation.” 

In. concluding this part of his address Mr. 
Charpentier was critical of the situation that 
developed out of the Montreal Tramways 
strike and claimed that the strike was “in 
contempt” of Quebec provincial law. 

The resolutions adopted by the Convention 
dealt with both Federal and Provincial labour 
legislation. Following is a summary of the 
main resolutions. 


Old Age Pensions 


In the resolution on old age pensions it 
was represented that after the termination of 
hostilities “it will be very difficult for workers 
66 years old and over to secure and hold 
jobs.” Accordingly, the Convention reiterated 
its recommendation that the pensionable age 
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be reduced to 65 years for men and 60 for 
women. 
Unemployment Insurance 


By resolution the following amendments to 
the Unemployment Insurance Act were recom- 
mended :— 

(a) That in war industries where the 

-worker is “frozen” the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission pay the difference 
in wages for 48 hours per week whenever 
for some reason 48 hours’ work is not 
required ; 

(b) That “an agent in charge” be stationed 
in localities where there are at least 400 
workers; 

(c) That claim forms be simplified so that 

the worker may obtain benefits imme- 
diately his employment ceases; 
That appellants called before Courts 
of Referees be required to notify the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
without delay if they intend to call 
witnesses, so that subpoenas may be 
issued, and that loss of time and 
travelling expenses be compensated by 
the Commission; 

(e) That principle concerned in appeals to 
Referees of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission or of National Selec- 
tive Service be required to appear, 
whether appellant or not, within 7 days 
of filing of appeal, expenses to be paid 
by the Commission. 


(d 
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Selective Service 


In regard to Selective Service it 
urged: :— 

(a) That representatives of affiliated syndi- 
cates be authorized to issue permits; 

(b) That, as a measure to foster and 
encourage the building of homes, especi- 
ally for workers, the construction indus- 
try be not subject to Selective Service 


was 


restrictions; 
(c) That, as a measure to ensure redress 
when justice so requires, a higher 


tribunal be established for the revision of 
Appeal Committee decisions; 

(d) That, in order to save time for appli- 
cants, lists of available jobs be posted 
in conspicuous places in Selective Ser- 
vice offices; 

(e) That no one be called for military train- 
ing before the full age of 183 years. 
Cost of Living and Price Control 

Resolutions bearing on the cost of living 

and price control recommended :— 


(a) That, in view of the existing indirect 
inflation through a lowering in the 
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quality of goods, the authorities exercise 
a rigid check on prices and stamp out 
this kind of inflation; 

(b) That a stop be put to the exaggerated 
evaluation of new rentals, which, it was 
suggested, should not be the same for 
large and small centres; 


(c) That action be taken to put an end to 
the abusive practice, in Montreal and 
other large centres, of those who require, 
as a condition to renting, that old 
furniture he bought; 


(d) That after ejection of a lessee, there be 
no increase in the rental price. 


National War Labour Board 


In connection with the War Labour Board 
it was recommended:— 


(a) That Section 10, para. 2 of P.C. 9884 
be amended so as to allow retroactivity 
in the revision of a Regional Board 
decision ; 
That P.C. 9884 and P.C. 1727 be 
amended so as to require a decision 
within 30 days of date of application; 
(c) That P.C. 9384 be amended so that 
comparison within the industry be not 
required in the matter of wages under 
50 cents per hour—the only test to be 
the employer’s capacity to pay. 


(b 
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Dominion Labour Code 


“In view of the deplorable experience with 
the Montreal Tramways strike”, it was strongly 
urged that P.C. 1003 be amended to conform 
to Bill 2 of the Provincial Labour Regula- 
tions Act in order to prevent strikes in public 
utilities. 


Income Tax 


With a view to easing the financial situa- 
tion of workers in the lower wage brackets, 
it was suggested that the exemption for 
unmarried men be raised from $660 to $800 
per annum; also that the exemption for 
married men be raised from $1,200 to $1,600 
per annum. In this connection there was a 
further recommendation to the effect that all 
overtime pay be exempt and that the forms 
be simplified. 

Embodied in resolutions in the provincial 
field of legislation were the following recom- 
mendations :— 


(a) Increased fines for labour infractions; 
(6b) 40-hour week for women; 


(c) Minimum wage of 35 cents per hour for 
beginners of both sexes; 
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(d) Increase in the scope of, and benefits 
under, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act; 

(e) Establishment of training of war 
workers for new industries, under the 
Price plan; 

(f) Free treatment of cancer; 

(g) Provincial post-war employment pro- 
jects; , 

(hk) Amendment to Quebec law, enabling 
Minister of Labour to appoint Concilia- 
tion Commission or Board of Referees; 

(7) Establishment of vocational guidance in 
schools; 

(7) Creation of Labour. Court to facilitate 
the hearing of prosecutions under the 
labour laws. . 


At the conclusion of the Convention Mr. 
Alfred Charpentier of Montreal was elected 
for a tenth term as President. Other officers 
elected were: vice-presidents: Messrs. Emile 
Tellier, Three Rivers; Osias Filion, Mont- 
real; Alphonse Roberge, Quebec; and L. P. 
Boily, Jonquiére; general secretary, Gérard 
Picard, Quebec; treasurer, Alphonse Bourdon. 
Montreal; assistant-treasurer, Roméo Ethier, 
Montreal; general chaplain, Lt-Col., the Rev. 
Georges Coté. 
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The following were named Federation 


Directors :— 

Asbestos—Emile Lessard, Thetford Mines; 
Aluminum—René Harmégnies, Arvida; Bar- 
bers—P. E. Cabana, Montreal; Fashioned 
hosiery—Roméo Vallée, Sherbrooke; Construc- 
tion—Joseph Dorion, Quebec; Merchants— 
Lauréat Cloutier, Quebec; Leather & Shoes— 
Ernest St-Amand, Montreal; Gloves—Roméo 
Bellemare, Montreal; Printing—G. A. Gagnon, 
Montreal; Lumber—F. X. Légaré, Rimouski; 
Metallurgy — (new federation), appointment 
pending; Furniture—Henri Boisvert, Victoria- 
ville; Pulp and Paper—Philippe Lessard, 
Port-Alfred; Textiles — Honoré d’Amour, 
Drummondville; Clothing—Irénée Rousseau, 
Victoriaville; Study Clubs—Lauréat Morency, 
Quebec. 


Following is the new panel of Regional 
Directors:— 

Quebec—Henri Petit, Quebec; Montreal— 
J. Bte. Delisle, Montreal; Sherbrooke—L. 
Lefebvre, Sherbrooke; Three Rivers—Eddy 
Duguay, Three Rivers; Hull-Ottawa—P. E. 
Sauvageau, ‘Hull, P.Q.; Granby — Gérard 
Racine, Granby; Saguenay-Lac-St-Jean — 
(appointment pending) ; St-Hyacinthe—Odilon 
Chabot. 





Workmen’s Compensation in Ontario and British Columbia 


eee Annual Reports of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards of Ontario and 
British Columbia for 1943 were issued recently. 


A brief summary giving the more important 
features of -each of these reports appears 
below. 


Ontario 


Accidents reported to the Board in 1943 
numbered 131,458 as compared with 133,513 
- during 1942, a decrease of 2,055 or 1:5 per 
cent. Of this -total, 121,237 accidents were 
paid for either by compensation or medical 
aid, or both. These included 343 deaths, 1,692 
permanent disability cases, 46,670 temporary 
disability cases and 72,532 medical aid cases 
only. 

During 1943, the payroll covered by 
Schedule I of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act (that part of industry under collective 
liability) was $1,076,780,000 as compared with 
$999,769,000 during 1942, an increase of 7:7 
per cent, thus establishing another high record 
for any single year since the Board was 
established. The average rate of assessment 
was $1.03 for each $100 of payroll; the corre- 
sponding rate for 1942 was $1.10. There were 
23,950 employers under Schedule I at Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, as compared with 25,529 at the 
end of 1942. 


The compensation and medical aid for 
Schedule I industries, including estimates for 
what is still to be awarded for accidents 
happening during the year and for prior years’ 
accidents amounted to. $9,702,307.44. The total 
amount of compensation awarded in Schedule 
II industries (those in which employers are 
individually liable for accidents to their 
workmen) including Dominion and Provincial 
Crown Companies in 1943, was $2,264,507.50, 
as compared with $1,733,376.40 during 1942. 
Of the 1943 total, $1,389,39159 was for 
Dominion Crown cases and $79,097.02 was for 
Provincial Crown cases. 

The provisional assessments paid for 1943 
under Schedule I, amounted to $11,099,204.43, 
which amount includes estimated adjustments 
of $724,875, as compared with a total of 
$10,897,193.16 in 1942. 

The Dominion Government (including 
Defence Industries) the Provincial Govern- 
ment, and employers in Schedule II pay for 
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accidents as they arise, om the adjudication 
of claims by the Board. Hence while 
accidents from these sources are included in 
the above totals, there is no inclusion of wage 
roll or assessment figures, as these industries 
do not pay assessment to the Board on a 
percentage of their payrolls. 

The gross administration expenses of the 
Board in 1943 were $779,461.04. Of this 
amount, $129,267 was charged to Schedule II 
and. Crown employers; $17,480.78 to silicosis 
account; - $900.39 to mine rescue work; 
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$4653.75 to special hospital account; and 
$4,484.04 to clinic. The balance, $622,675.08 
was charged to Schedule I. ; 
The Disaster Reserve to meet any unfore- 
seen disaster or other circumstance which 
might burden unduly the employers in any 
class of industry, amounted ‘to $246,807.99 at 
the close of 1943. The Pension Fund to take © 
care of future payments of pensions, totalled 
$32,387,801.89, and the reserve to complete 
claims amounted to $4,711,348.49 at Decem- . 
ber 31, 1943. 


British Columbia 


The Annual Report of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of British Columbia for 
the year 1943 states that the volume of 
claims handled was the largest in any year 
since the Act became effective on January 1, 
1917. The number of accidents reported in 
1943 was 68,635 as compared with 65,475 in 
1942. It is pointed out, however, that while 
the number of accidents had increased by less 
than five per cent the payrolls increased by 
16 per cent over 1942. There was one 
accident reported for each $5,536 of estimated 
payroll in 1943, as compared with one accident 
for each $4.996 of payroll in 1942. 

It is stated that the introduction of women 
to wartime employment and other accident- 
producing work formerly done by men is 
reflected in the accident figures. In 1943, 
2,479 women were injured as compared with 
1,193 in 1942 and 578 in 1941. Most of the 
women and boys injured were unaccustomed 
to accident hazards and were inadequately 
prepared for using dangerous machines in 
crowded places under wartime pressure. 

The percentage of accidents resulting in 
three or more days loss of time arose out 
of the various industries as follows: Lumber 
industry, 26 per cent; steel ship-building, 
23. per cent; general manufacturing and 
delivery, ten per cent; construction (exclud- 
ing steel ship-building), nine per cent; ser- 
vicing, repairing and machine shops, nine per 
cent; metal mining, five per cent; railroading, 
four per cent; coal mining, three per cent; 
all other classes, eleven per cent. 

The total number of claims filed in 1943 
was 68,635 of which 256 proved fatal and 
979 awards were made for permanent partial 
impairment during the same year. 

Revenue of the Board during 1943 amounted 
to a total of $15,361,664.76, of which 


$10,218,614.36 was obtained from 1943 assess- 
ments; $1,526,696.96 from assessments ~from 
1942 and prior years, penalties, interest, etc.; 
$945,733.77 from medical aid contributions; 
$733,516.24 from medical aid dues from work- 
men; $9,905.08 from silicosis fund—pension 
transfers; and $1,927,198.35 from investments. 

Disbursements during 1943 totalled 
$15,798,788.46, the major component items 
being, compensation to workmen, $4,100,840.21 ; 
medical aid $1,178,826.22; pension payments, 
$1,742,480.78; investments purchased, less sales, 
$8.464,936.14; general and administrative 
expense, $300,477.42. There was thus a cash 
balance of revenue over expenditure in 1943 
of $1,257,996.75. . 

Ever since its establishment in 1917, the 
Board has carried on campaigns to prevent 
industrial accidents. In addition to systematic 
plant inspections and the correcting of unsafe 
conditions and practices, accident prevention 
education has been kept up consistently. In 
1943, there was a noticeable growth in indus- 
trial safety organizations and an increase in 
the number of plant safety inspectors and 
safety directors. This increase in the number 
of men engaged in safety work has led the 
Board to organize a Provincial Industrial 
Safety Council. This Council devotes much 
effort to education and the spread of accurate 
accident prevention information among its 
members. A motion picture machine has 
been acquired by the Board ‘to aid in the 
promotion of accident prevention. It is noted 
in the report that a commendable improve- 
ment has been brought about in many plants 
in the way of heating, lighting and working 
arrangements, as well as in a more sympathetic 
and co-operative attitude on the part of plant 
supervisors. 
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Notes of Current Interest 





The World Trade Union 
Congress which had been 
scheduled to take place 
last summer and had been 
postponed owing to the war 
situation (L.G., May, 1944, 
p. 545), will be held in London, England, 
early in the New Year. 

The meeting is being called by the British 
Trades Union Congress. A preparatory com- 
mittee comprising representatives of the 
British, Soviet and American (C.I.O.) unions 
met in London on December 4 to formulate 
plans and a program for the Congress. (The 
American Federation of Labour declined an 
invitation to attend.) 

The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour are 
sending delegations to the World Congress. 


World 

Trade Union 
Congress to 
meet in London 


Arthur MacNamara, L.L.D., 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 
has been named by Order- 
in-Council, P.C. 9149, as 
representative of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada on the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office. 

Mr. MacNamara succeeds V. C. MacDonald, 
K.C., former Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, who returned some weeks ago to his 
position as Dean of the Law School at Dal- 
housie University, -Halifax. 


A. MacNamara 
appointed to 
Governing Body 
of I.L.0. 


Bills dealing with labour 
New relations and holidays with 
Saskatchewan pay, passed by the Sas- 
1eeren katchewan Legislature dur- 


ing its second session of 
this year, are described in 
detail elsewhere in this 
issue, in the Labour Law 
section. 

The. Trade Union Act repeals the provincial 
Labour Relations Act, passed earlier in the 
year, the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act and the Freedom of Trade Union Asso- 
ciation Act. Applying to all industries in the 
Province, except those essential to the prose- 
cution of the war and other industries under 


labour relations 
and holidays 
with pay 


Dominion jurisdiction, it declares the right of 


employees to organize and to bargain with: 
their employers through chosen representa~ 
tives, and provides for a seven-member Board 
on. which employers, employees and, if the 
Government considers it advisable, the general 
public, are equally represented. 

The Board may make Orders determining 
agencies appropriate for collective bargaining, 
requiring employers to bargain with such 
agencies, directing reinstatement of employees 
discharged contrary to the Act, requiring the 
dis-establishment of company unions, and 
ordering any person to refrain from any of 
the unfair labour practices set forth in the 
Act. There is no appeal from any Order or 
decision of the Board and if an employer 
disregards or disobeys such an Order the 
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Lieutenant-Governor in Council, on applica- 
tion of the Board, may take possession of 
and operate the employer’s business or plant. 
The Board may direct a vote to choose a 
pargaining agency and must do so on request 
of a union having a membership of 25 per 
cent or more of the employees of a plant. 
If votes are cast by a majority of those 
eligible to vote, a majority of those voting 
determines the bargaining agency. Check-off 
of membership dues is compulsory if the 
union and the employees request them. Main- 
tenance of membership clauses are also 
compulsory in an agreement if the union 
requests it. 

Provision is made for conciliation and) 
arbitration in any industrial dispute by a 
board of conciliation established by the 
Minister of Labour or, on request of both 
parties, by the Labour Relations Board. 

The Annual Holidays Act provides for an 
annual holiday of two weeks with pay for all 
employees except those employed on farms, 
ranches and similar work, and in undertakings 
employing only members of the employer’s 
family. 

Report No. 26 of the series 


Report on Wage Rates and Hours 
wage rates and of Labour in Canada will 
hours of labour be issued shortly as a 
in Canada supplement to the Lasour 


GazeTte. Prepared by the 
Research and Statistics Branch of the Depart- 
ment, the report will show the wage rates 
and hours of labour in 1943 in various indus- 
tries and occupations. The last report of this 
series was published as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazerte for October, 1942, since which 
time the GazetTe has published index numbers 
covering the years 1942 and 1943 (L.G., Oct., 
1944, p. 1210). 

Report No. 26 will include two series of 
index numbers showing wage rate trends by 
industrial groups. Average wage rates for 1943 
will be shown by industry and occupation for 
provincial or regional areas. 


It has been officially 
Roya. announced in Ottawa that 
Commission the Royal Commission on 
on Coal Coal, comprising Mr. 
Justice W. F. Carroll, 


Chairman, Angus J. Morrison, and Mr. Justice 
C. C. McLaurin, will commence its sittings 
in the Province of Nova Scotia, early in 
January, 1945. J. J. Frawley, ier. Or 
Edmonton, is Chief Counsel for the Commis- 
sion and the Secretary is Robert D. Howland, 
Ph.D., on loan from the Federal Department 
of Labour. ; 

The Commission is empowered to inquire 
into, and report upon, the problems of, and 
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matters pertaining to, the coal industry in 
Canada, having regard generally to pre-war, 
present, and anticipated post-war conditions, 
and the probable future development of 
Canada. 

These are very wide terms of reference and 
it is intimated that the Commission intends 
to cover all aspects of the coal problem during 
its inquiry. Production and distribution 
problems will inevitably claim a great deal of 
attention by the Commission but it is under- 
stood that such matters as industrial relations 
in the coal industry, the production of by- 
products and synthetic materials, the manu- 
facture of coke and its by-products and 
marketing problems generally are to be 
studied. 

It is clear that the Commission intends to 
make a comprehensive survey. Various 
limited private and Governmental inquiries 
have been carried out concerning the Cana- 
dian coal problem but this is the first time 
that the whole question in its broad national 
aspects has been studied. This is a task of 
the first magnitude. 

Doubtless, various organizations in ‘the 
country will be eager to volunteer assistance 
to, and co-operate with, the Commission. The 
various manufacturers’ associations will have 
a vital interest in the adequate supply. of 
industrial coal, while Boards of Trade will 
be alive to the interests of the consumers 
generally, particularly in the domestic field. 
Various Provincial Government bodies are 
taking an active interest in the specific coal 
problems as they relate to their provinces. | 

The Commission will hold hearings in the 
Maritime Provinces during the months of 
January and February, moving from there to 
the central Provinces and later to Western 
Canada and the Pacific. It has been impos- 
sible to secure definite advice as to specific 
sittings of the Commission but it is understood 
that Western sittings will be proceeded with 
towards Spring. 

The Chairman, Counsel and Secretary of 
the Commission left Ottawa ‘recently to 
conduct a preliminary tour of the Maritimes 
and to arrange for a series of hearings 
commencing at Sydney on Tuesday, January 
16, 1945, and including, among other centres, 
New Glasgow, Halifax, Amherst, Moncton and 
Fredericton. 

In a speech given recently 
in Toronto before the Cana- 
dian Club, the Chairman 
of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, Mr. Donald 
Gordon, outlined the 
administrative procedure 
that is being followed by the Board in 
removing prohibitions on the manufacture of 


Plans for 
withdrawing 
restrictions on 
manufacture of 
civilian goods 
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civilian goods as the war situation permits. 
The Board has removed restrictions on some 
500 items of metal civilian goods, including a 
number of small domestic electrical appliances, 
although actual production depends on the 
availability of materials and. labour. 

Emphasizing that when the new goods began 
to appear they would be subject to price 
ceilings, Mr. Gordon stated that strict control 
of prices would be continued into the period 
of transition, since potential inflationary pres- 
sures were likely to remain great. He 
explained the procedure to be followed in 
applying controls to “new goods” not 
previously manufactured. 

A summary of Mr. Gordon’s statement 

appears elsewhere in this issue in the article, 
Activities of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. 
The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living 
index advanced from 118-6 
for October 2 to 118-9 for 
November 1, 1944. A sharp 
seasonal rise in egg prices overbalanced 
further declines in the index for domestic 
electricity costs. An increase in the food 
index from 180-8 for October to 131-6 for 
November was due almost entirely to higher 
egg prices, with further small declines in 
prices of fresh vegetables providing the only 
other change of any consequence. The fuel 
index dropped from 108-7 to 108-1, as the 
electricity declined from 93-2 to 91:4. Reduc- 
tions in electricity rates during the past year 
have provided a stabilizing influence upon the 
general cost-of-living index. Other group 
indexes remained unchanged for November, as 
follows: rentals 112, clothing 121-6, home- 
furnishings and services 118-4, and miscel- 
laneous items 108-9. After adjustment to the 
base August, 1939 as 100 the index was 
118 at November 1. 


Increase in 
cost-of-living 
index 


An analysis is being under- 


Survey of taken by the Wartime 
personnel Bureau of Technical Per- 
available sonnel of the individual 
for post-war records of Canada’s 


engineers and scientists to 
determine the numbers and 
classifications likely to be available in various 
fields of post-war activity. Mr. Harold S. 
Kennedy, Montreal mining engineer, has been 
appointed to supervise the study. 

The survey will be closely concerned, with 
the post-war rehabilitation of science per- 
sonnel. At present more than 10,000 of 
Canada’s trained science graduates are on 
active duty with the Armed Forces, while at 
least twice that number are employed in vital 
war production or essential civilian work, 
according to the Technical Bureau’s records. 


technical jobs 
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While a proportion of those in industry will 
continue in the positions they now hold, many 
will be looking for permanent peacetime 
employment after the war. More than 11,000 
engineers and science workers have undertaken 
work in high priority industries in the two and 
one-half years during which present man- 
power controls have been in effect. 

The Wartime Bureau of Technical Per- 
sonnel, established early in 1941 to survey 
and classify Canada’s scientific manpower and 
to promote its efficient use, has a complete 
record of over 33,000 graduate scientists. 

Officials of the Bureau state that results of 
the survey, which will be available in about 
six months, will be of value to prospective 
employers, scientific and technical institutes, 
and universities in search of teaching staff 
for science faculties. 


The Wartime Labour Rela- 


Public hearing of _ tions Board (National) has 
Wartime announced that it will hold 
Labour Relations a public hearing on Jan- 
Board uary 9, 1945, in the Rail- 


way Committee Room of 
the House of Commons for the purpose of 
allowing interested persons and organizations 
an opportunity to present evidence and make 
representations concerning the application of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations to 
professional and scientific personnel in Cana- 
dian industry. 

It is expected that a large number of per- 
sons representing various professional societies 
and labour organizations will appear before 
the Board to express their views concerning 
collective bargaining as it affects such per- 
sonnel in relation to the Regulations. 

National congresses and federations of 
labour and associations of employers have 
also been advised of the hearing and will 
have an opportunity to make representations. 


An Order in Council of 
October 31 (P.C. 128/8367) 
provides that grants paid to 
a discharged member of the 
Armed Forces who is receiv- 
ing vocational or technical training or other 
educational training shall not be liable to in- ° 
come tax. 

The Order states that the amounts of such 
grants had been originally determined on the 
basis that there should be no deduction there- 
from by reason of taxation. The Vocational 
Training Advisory Council had called atten- 
tion to the situation at its semi-annual meeting 
last October (L.G., Nov., 1944, p. 1370). 

The grants are on the basis of $60 monthly 
for a single person and $80 monthly for a 
man and his wife, with allowances for 
dependents. 


Training grants 
not subject 
to income tax 
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The table below shows the the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This is 
Employment latest statistics available re- the first time since the autumn of 1931 that 
and industrial flecting industrial conditions the trend at October has been downward. 
statistics in Canada. The index, unadjusted for seasonal variations, 

There was considerable cur- was 183-3 at October 1 and 185-5 at Septem- 
tailment of employment at the beginning of ber 1, as compared with 187-5 at October 1, 
October, according to figures published by 1948, and 121-7 at October 1, 1939. The 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official statistics except where noted) 


































1944 1943 
November October September November October September 
Employment Index............. CN IN Rae ennai 183-3 185-5 188-3 187-6 186-2 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
union members).............+.- AA aGe on os Sete Cees Bore ee . 0:3 0-3 0:3 0-4 
Unemployment Insurance claims... 11,798 j 6, 222 3, (15 2, 896 1,475 1,013 
Index numbers, aggregate weekly 
DA yPOlle Gi ee Miia eked, 2 (®) as Soe. 151-0 149-6 152-0 150-8 148-7 
Per capita weekly earnings....... SU asyein erties 32-36 31-69 31-50 31-53 31-30 
Prices, Wholesale Index......... (1) 102-4 102-4 102-3 102-4 101-9 101-2 
Cost of Living Index............ (4) 118-9 118-6 118-8 119-4 119-3 119-4 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... (CONT. a oze ecchegen 182-6 178-6 174-1 173-4 157-9 
Retail sales adjusted index..(5) (4)]..........ceecfeceeeeeeeecees 172-2 165-0 157-7 158-4 
Wholesale sales.............2008- (NESE Sone ere 202.4 205-4 172-2 176-5 186-2 
Common stocks index............ (4) 86-0 86-2 85-0 79-6 86-4 80-3 
Preferred stocks index............ (4) 128-8 126-7 126-3 115-3 118-2 118-0 
Bond yields, Dominion index.... (4) 197-0 97-0 97-0 97-3 97-3 97°3 
Physical Volume of Business 
Index3.3... 2290S (ECO) Sao an ae 228-0 231-0 242-9 239-5 236-7 
InpvustRiAL PRODUCTION....... Obits Bo aih hye « <tnin 259-7 260-4 282-5 283-3 280-9 
Mineral Production.......... (inert ccc se: 208-9 205-5 292-3 310-9 322-4 
Manufacturing............... CR aka coe 285-8 284-5 306-9 304-1 299 +2 
MCONStTUCHION Sieve 5 ois ¢ cps! <faveie nic (Si). aenctoiorstrrsa els 113-4 109-1 70-4 82-5 77-5 
Electric power............--+ (C) anita is 152-4 153-4 149-4 151-3 160-5 
DISTRIBUTION WUE). Saosin chee ek (SORE eee 162-4 170-3 158-7 148-8 154-0 
Carloadin gaint. jccsuniatacre (CD) Bao Sas eee ae 127-4 128-3 138-8 121-6 122-9 
Tons carried, freight......... (One acts. eget s 140-4 160-6 164-5 134-7 148-4 
Trade, external, excluding gold... $ |.............. 478,499,591) 427,051,06 453, 723,01 425,795,307} 384, 639, 55 
Imports, excluding gold.......... SL Nhaiecece ais. « Wages sue 6 160, 050, 238 159,710,091 160,310, 824 162, 920, 856 137, 271,083 
Exports, excluding gold.......... Slieeitewe s Meeek.. 313,961, 898 264, 619, 150 289, 912, 212 259, 808, 158 244,914, 478 
Bank debits to individual 
BCCOUNLS Sy ena enieee $ | 6,671, 201,000] 4,931,879, 000] 4,818, 600,000|| 5,913,477,221) 4,654, 206, 673) 4,485,003, 588 
Bank notes in circulation...... Lae oS, rik cet er USAR ad 868, 200, 000 767,300,000] 746,700,000 , 800, 000 
Bank deposits in savings......... SESE Te atlas 2,488, 931,345} 2,464, 186, 742]! 1,882, 539,587) 1,961, 160,941) 1,988, 904, 185 
oon loans, commercial, etc..... $ |--seeeeeeeeees 953,691,074]  939,280,117|| 1,201,230,243) 986,406,648) 988,762, 167 
ailway— 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
CRIS 6. seine eaten iueins 7 303, 082 305, 791 288, 325), 293, 894 290, 454 277,081 
Canadian National Railways 
operating revenues........20. $ fee ccsecceccecclecseccccccceee 33,972,000 82073 FOO hotesleicycion aes e 33, 129, 600 
operating expenses........... SU re ee ceilio:e exstesinghaate & 0% 28, 898, 710 26 SOE DUO gs sis apse eeu ices 24,419, 998 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
traffic earnings.............- Gel cee eet iS 28, 160, 691 27,630, 612 27,461, 492 26,344, 166 26, 289, 433 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
operating expenses, all lines.. $ |.......-----e- 22,402, 161 23, 939, 760 21, 870, 852 20, 502, 749 22, 504, 668 
team railways, freight in 
EOUEMILICS EN does EOE ie estates eric eves oie e's sels ewialee 5, 562, 884,000!| 5,868, 132,000].............. 5, 670, 342, 000 
Buildinge*permiteiss.s. een wee $ 8,180, 131 11, 914, 020 10, 767,915 6, 459, 327 6, 880, 239 7,713,926 
Contracts awarded............ (8) $ 18,901,600 25,925, 400 25, 287, 600 14, 146, 500 19, 258, 500 18, 570, 000 
Mineral Production— 
PIS HTONE oe, eee a neaiee es tons 146,972 154,119 145, 406 142, 249 146, 794 147,902 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 268, 923 275, 524 242,725 259, 444 271,976 241, 255 
Herro-alloys.. is vse antec tons 15, 280 15, 631 14, 568 16, 169 16, 843 17,007 
Golde). Pe es eee PUES | oro HOO 4 ORR one ee 236, 405 267,797 280,062 282, 804 
Coal cs anc atte iitiGiee see oe HONS e Aaes hE Se ss 1,532,245 1,396, 169 1,445, 309 1, 559, 007 1,441,270 
COpPOR tec ka acinee ee Ah dee le SE ne 43,345,982 47,505, 267 48, 860, 883 42, 540, 896 
NICKEL: SOs LS eee POUNAS mentee ee aes a] sie nels» sicie's 22,708, 997 23,175, 838 22,924,363 22,524, 474 
Bead dion keane ose WOUNGS|seteterets et atiess 0 cll als -jsleissieie> «ws 18,908, 755 34, 635, 657 35, 272, 574 32, 884, 233 
ZADGC? . godca Mrae ae eee POON erecta eles ereiclefe= links: <n gjere's » «0 « 45, 124,020 46,989, 693 46, 836, 744 48, 129, 596 
Timber scaled in British 
Columpbiat. ane kane cnt DG sitaltenis sraatecbe labs 280,677,388} 250,748, 883 272,138,219] 267,655,958) 284,553,926 
Flour production.............. Piss attics tesen ss 2,048, 508 1,972,621 2,175, 831 2,118, 409 2,014, 409 
Footwear production........... DAITS| Me aeacole ero. o's 3,065, 459 2,893, 705 2,925, 870 2, 871, 268 2,737,055 
Output of central electric 
BUALIONS. 4 eicae eo cielo <loutel aac k.w.h.| 3,439, 651,000] 3,482,045, 000] 3,234,778, 000|| 3, 460,737,000} 3, 458, 568,000] 3,376, 775, 000 
Sales of insurance.............0-- Se, RS se Ae Re a 48, 665, 000 , 133,000 53, 207, 000 52, 846, 000 48, 490, 000 
Newsprint production.........-- tons 256, 762 258, 301 244, 209 256, 340 , 340 251, 830 


* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 

+ Week ended November 23, 1944. ; 

(1) Base, 1926=100. (2) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. (3) Base, June, 1941=100. (4) Base, 1935- 
1939 =100. (5) Adjusted, where necessary, for seasonal variation. (6) Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the 
[ies sare (7) Figures for four weeks ended November 25, 1944, and corresponding previous periods. (8) Maclean’s 

uilding Review. 
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seasonally-corrected index declined from 178°3 
"in the previous month to 174-4 at October 1. 
The 14,921 establishments reporting to the 
Bureau showed a toial working force of 
1,884,176 at October 1, which was 1-2 per cent 
lower than at the month preceding. The 
total weekly wages and salaries paid to these 
employees increased by 0:9 per cent to 
$60,250,107 at October 1. The per capita 
weekly earnings advanced from $31.9 in Sep- 
tember to $32.36 in October; this rise is partly 
seasonal in character and due in part to the 
payment of wages to railroad workers at the 
higher rates authorized by the National: War 
Labour Board. The increased rates were 
made retroactive to September, 1943; -adjust- 
ment could not be made in these figures of 
payrolls for such retroactive payments. 

Since June 1, 1941, the number of persons 
in recorded employment has increased 20 per 
cent and their aggregate weekly payrolls, 51 
per cent. The more rapid growth in the 
latter than in the former case has been 
explained by: 


“(1) the concentration of workers in the 
heavy manufacturing industries, where 
rates of pay are above the average and, 
in addition, there has been a consider- 
able amount of overtime work; 

(2) the payment of cost-of-living bonuses 
to the majority of workers; the rates 
at which these allowances were calcu- 
lated were increased on more than one 
occasion before their incorporation in 
the basic wage-rates from. February 15, 
1944; 

(3) the progressive up-grading of employees 
as they gain experience in their work 
and 

(4) the granting of higher wage-rates in 
numerous cases.” 


The largest declines in recorded employ- 
ment at October 1, took place in manufactur- 
ing and construction. The largest contra- 
seasonal curtailment of employment in manu- 
facturing occurred in iron and steel. While 
seasonal, the decline in construction was un- 
usually large, noticeably in highway work in 
Quebec. Smaller losses were reported in min- 
ing, communications and services while there 
were small improvements in transportation 
and trade and important seasonal expansion 
in logging. 

The index of the physical volume of busi- 
ness which was 239-5 in October, 1943, re- 
corded a decline from 231 in September 
1944 to 228 in October. The indexes for 
the distribution of goods, for electric power 
production and for industrial production were 
lower while mineral production, construction, 
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and the volume of manufacturing showed 
minor advances. The coal production index 
declined from 109-6 to 91:3; creamery butter 
production decreased from 114-9 to 112-8 
while factory cheese production increased from 
135-8 to 151-5; adjusted tobacco releases were 
slightly higher; and the primary iron and 
steel industry was considerably more active 
in October than in the preceding month. 
For the first tem months of 1944 the index 
of the physical volume of business averaged 
1-8 per cent higher than for the similar period 
in 1943. In the same comparison, the index 
of industrial production averaged 0-7 per 
cent lower and the index of industrial employ- 
ment 0-2 per cent lower; mineral production 
was 3°8 per cent lower and employment in 
mining 2:3 per cent lower; manufacturing pro- 
duction 0-9 per cent higher and manufactur- 
ing employment 0-04 per cent higher; con- 
struction contracts awarded and building per- 
mits issued were 44-7 and 58-7 per cent 
higher, respectively, and construction employ- 
ment 20-2 per cent lower. Also in the same 
comparison, export trade increased 20-6 per 
cent, import trade 3-5 per cent, carloadings 
6-8 per cent, wholesale prices 3-1 per cent, 
cost of living 0-6 per cent, wholesale sales 11-2 
per cent and retail sales were 7-7 per cent 
higher. Bank debits expanded 13:7 per cent, 
and the circulating media averaged 21 per 
cent higher in the first ten months of 1944 
compared with the same period of last year. 


A brochure of 84 pages 


Brochure on entitled “The Closed 
status of closed Shop” was published 
shop in Canada recently by the Department 
and of Industrial Relations of 


Queen’s University. It is 
based on a study of the 
methods used by trades unions in the United 
States and Canada in their efforts to ensure 
the employment security of their members. 

The brochure provides a fairly complete 
analysis of the legal status of trades unions 
operating as “voluntary associations’. in the 
two countries, and their character and func- 
tions as bargaining agencies. 

The status of the closed shop proper as 
distinguished from the union shop proper and 
the preferential union shop as well as main- 
tenance of union membership clauses in 
collective agreements are examined in some 
detail, especially as they are defined in the 
United States. The work of the American 
National Defence Mediation Board and its 
successor, the National War Labour Board 
with respect to closed shops and union mem- 
bership is discussed and the conclusion reached 
that “in the United States the closed shop is 
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clearly an institution in the making” and that 
“it has come into a society where neither law 
nor public opinion accord it full sanction.” 

With respect to Canada the author points 
out that the issue of the closed shop “is 
becoming increasingly important”. He asserts 
that “the legality of the closed shop in this 
country has not been disputed as it has in 
the United States. Controversy has centred 
around, its desirability from the point of view 
of employer and employee rather than around 
its status in the eyes of the law.” 

Deductions are made from the findings 
derived from sample surveys of collective 
agreements in force in Canada and the infer- 
ence drawn that “it is probably quite correct 
to conclude from it (the sample of agree- 
ments) that about one-third of the collective 
agreements now in effect in this country con- 
tain closed shop, union shop or maintenance 
of membership clauses”. 
_ After making a number of quotations from 
and comments on Federal Orders in Council 
and Dominion and Provincial legislation, the 
author concludes: “It is evident, then, from 
an examination of existing statutes and orders 
that Canadian law, on the whole, permits 
union and closed shop agreements”. 

Abstracts and quotations of reports of 

boards of conciliation and investigation on 
industrial disputes for the years 1941-1944, 
inclusive, as published monthly in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, are made use of to indicate the trend 
of the movement for union security in Canada. 
The concluding chapters sum up and analyse 
critically the arguments for and against the 
closed shop and the social implications 
involved. 
The Minister of Finance, 
Hon. J. L. Ilsley, has an- 
nounced the appointment of 
a commission to examine 
the tax position of co-opera- 
tive enterprises. 

The commission will be under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Justice Errol MicDougall, Mont- 
real. It. will inquire into the matter of the 
application to co-operatives of the Income 
War Tax Act and the Excess Profits Tax Act. 

It also will investigate the organization and 
business methods and operations of the co- 
cperatives and the comparative position in 
1elation to taxation under the Acts of persons 
engaged in any line of business in direct com- 
petition with co-operatives. 

The commission then will report to the 
Governor General in Council with a view to 
establishing a “just, fair and equitable” basis 
for the application of taxation to co-operatives 
and their competitors. 


Commission to 
inquire into 
taxation of 
co-operatives 
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A comprehensive report en- 


Employment, titled Coal Statistics for 
wages, and Canada has been issued by 
output in the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics covering the year 
1942. In addition to figures 
on output, distribution, prices, costs and other 
statistics of a general character, the report 
gives details of employment, salaries and wages 
in Canada and in the provinces. 

The report shows that between 1938 and 
1942 the number of wage-earners employed in 


coal industry 


the coal mining industry declined from 25,767 


to 24,763. On the other hand, the average 
number of days worked per man per year 
increased considerably during the same period, 
from 208 days in 1938 to 272 in 1942; and as 
a result the total number of days worked per 
year increased: from. 5,350,000 days to 6,750,000. 

Total wages during the period rose from 
$26,000,000 to $39,000,000. Salaried employers 
numbered 1,223 men and 208 women in 1942, 
and were paid a total of slightly over 
$3,000,000. 

Of the 24,763 wage-earners employed in 1942, 
19,227 worked underground and 5,536 were sur- 
face workers. 

Average output per man-day was 2-739 tons 
in 1941, and 2-795 tons in 1942. 

Total production of coal rose from 14,294,718 
tons in 1988 to 18,865,030 tons in 1942. Monthly 
comparisons, indicating an output in October 
of 1,503,608 tons in 1938 and 1,574,871 in 1942, 
may be compared with the more recent figures 
shown in the table on page 1450 of this issue, 
which indicate a production of 1,559,007 tons 
in October, 1943, and 1,532,295 tons in October, 
1944. 


In December, 1844, a group 
of fewer than 30 working- 
men opened for two eve- 
nings each week a small 
co-operative store on Toad Lane in the 
town of Rochdale, England. From that be- 
ginning, “the co-operative idea has spread 
throughout the civilized world.” The Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance, founded some 
50 years after the store at Rochdale was 
opened, had in membership at the outbreak 
of the present war 141 National Unions and 
Federations drawn from 35 countries and hav- 
ing a total individual membership of over 
72,000,000. 

It is estimated that these co-operatives do 
about twenty billion dollars worth of business 
annually. Outside of England and Scot- 
land, where there are over eight million mem- 
bers, the movement is strongest in the 
Scandinavian countries—particularly Finland, 
Sweden and Denmark. 


Centenary of 
Co-operatives 


1944] 


In the United States the co-operative move- 
ment is young as compared with similar 
movements in some European countries, 
notably Britain, Sweden, Finland and Den- 
mark. But it is vigorous and growing rapidly. 
So far, in the United States, the agricultural 
sections have developed co-operatives faster 
than have the urban sections. However, much 
has been done in the cities. For example, 
in New York City a consumer can live in a 
co-operative apartment house, eat in a co- 
operative cafeteria, buy his groceries in a 
co-operative food store, his books from a co- 
cperative bookstore, his haberdashery, etc., 
from a co-operative mail. order house, listen 
to a co-operative radio, smoke co-operative 
cigarettes, insure his house, his life, his auto- 
mobile, obtain his recreation, medical and 
hospital needs co-operatively etc1 

At the end of 1941 there were 2,500,000 con- 
sumer members buying 700 million dollars 
worth of goods and services through co-opera- 
tives in the United States. In addition approx- 
imately 3,500,000 farmers, in over 10,000 co- 
operative organizations, handle roughly one- 
third of all the agricultural business in the 
country. 

In Canada, co-operatives have made sub- 
stantial progress in most of the provinces. The 
membership in 1942 exceeded 500,000 and the 
total business done was in excess of 250 million 
dollars. Wholesale co-operative societies are 
operating in most of the provinces and such 
organizations as the United Farmers of Ontario 
and the Co-opérative Féderée de Québec com- 
bine the functions of sales agency and whole- 
sale buying agency for their affiliated local 
associations. As in the United States, early 
expansion in Canada took place in the mar- 
keting of farm products and this business 
has continued to show a marked and steady 
increase. A western farmer, for example, 
may deliver his grain to a co-operative elevator, 
livestock to a co-operative shipping associ- 
ation and milk to a co-operative dairy. He 
may also purchase a large proportion of his 
farm supplies and household necessities from 
a co-operative store and his tractor fuel and 
gasoline from his nearest co-operative oil 
station. 

The Credit Union has become an important 
part of the co-operative movement in the 
United States and Canada. There are 10,000 
of these in the two countries. More than 1,400 
of them are chartered in Canada and each of 
the nine provinces has provided legislation 
governing their establishment and operation.2 





1 The Co-operative Movement in the Americas, 
I.L.O., 1943. ; pik 
2 Co-operation in Canada, 1942, Economics Division, 


Dominion Department of Agriculture. 
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On October 12 it was an- 
nounced in the British 
House of Commons that a 
Royal Commission on Equal 
Pay had been appointed. 

The Commission has been 
authorized “to examine the existing relation- 
ship between the remuneration of men and 
women in the public services, in industry and 
in other fields of employment; to consider the 
social, economic and financial implications of 
the claim of equal pay for equal work; and 
to report.” 


Royal 
Commission on 
equal pay in 
Great Britain 


Great Britain has become 


Labour the first country to ratify 
convention the Sickness Insurance (Sea) 
ratified by Convention adopted by the 


International Labour Con- 
ference in 1936, the Interna- 
tional Labour Office announced recently. 

Governments ratifying the convention under- 
take to establish a system of compulsory sick- 
ness insurance to cover masters and members 
of the crews of ships registered in the ratifying 
country. 

The fact that the convention has not been 
ratified by any other country is attributed by 
the Office to war conditions. The convention 
will come into force one year after a second 
ration ratifies it. 

Great Britain’s action brings to 888 the total 
number of ratifications of the 67 conventions 
which have been adopted by the International 
Labour Conference since 1919. 


Great Britain 


A subcommittee of the 
United States Senate has 
been: conducting hearings on 
a resolution that 65 cents an 
hour be defined legally as 
the minimum below which 
the US. National War 
Labour Board shall consider a straight-time 
hourly wage to be substandard. The resolu- 
tion was introduced) by Senator Claude 
Pepper of Florida. 

At present the Board recognizes wages below 
50 cents an hour to be substandard, in that 
it permits employers to raise wages which are 
below this level without obtaining the Board’s 
approval. (The proviso is made, however, that 
such wage increases may not be used as a 
basis for increasing price ceilings of the com- 
modity or service involved, or to resist other- 
wise justifiable reductions in ceiling prices.) 

Under the resolution employers would be 
free to increase rates to 65 cents without the 
Board’s approval, and in a dispute case where 
an employer refused a 65 cent demand the 
Board would be authorized to order it. 


Recognition of 
65-cent minimum 
wage standard 
considered 


in U.S.A. 
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Representatives of various labour organiza- 
tions have appeared before the subcommittee, 
favouring the adoption by Congress of the 
resolution, and submitting evidence as to the 
cost of living, family budgets, and other 
matters. The National Association of Manu- 
facturers is opposing the change. 


In the recent United States 


Closed shop elections three states voted 
banned in on constitutional . amend- 
Florida and ments to prohibit the closed 
Arkansas shop in collective bargain- 


ing agreements. The pro- 
posed measure was defeated in California, but 
adopted in Florida and Arkansas. 

The Florida amendment specifies that “the 
right of persons to work shall not ‘be denied 
or abridged on account of membership or non- 
membership in any labour union or labour 
crganization.” Containing a similar clause, the 
Arkansas measure also makes it unlawful for 
employers to enter into either oral or written 
contracts under which workers may be dis- 
charged for refusing to join, or for resigning 
from, unions. The Arkansas amendment fur- 
ther requires that the consent of individual 
employees to the check-off of their union dues 
must be obtained in all cases. 


A committee appointed by 
Committee 


the President of the United 
reports on States to inquire into the 
cost of living wartime rise in the cost of 
in U.S.A. living has submitted its 
findings. The committee 


contained representatives of the C.1.O., the 
AF. of L., and industry, and was under the 
chairmanship of William H. Davis, public 
member of the US. National War Labour 
Board. 

The official index compiled by the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics shows a rise in the 
cost-of-living index from 100 on January 15, 
1941, to 123-4 on December 15, 1943. Report- 
ing in advance of the rest of the committee 
the labour members came to the conclusion 
that the figure for December 15, 1948, should 
have been 144-4, They contended that the 
data -used in the official index did not take 
into account certain wartime factors, such as 
quality deterioration experienced in wartime 
goods, disappearance from merchants’ shelves 
of cheaper consumption items, a decline in 
special sales usually conducted by retailers, and 
an increase in under-reporting of prices 
actually charged. . 

Because of the wide difference in the two 
estimates, the American Statistical Associa- 
tion was thereupon asked by Mr. Davis to 
eppoint a special group of experts to analyze 
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the official index and the arguments of the 
labour representatives. This group concluded 
that the official figures were accurate for what 
they were intended to measure (ie. “price 
changes for goods customarily purchased by 
families of wage-earners and lower-salaried 
workers living in large cities”), but that a 
“hidden increase” of 3 to 4:5 points caused by 
the wartime conditions mentioned by the 
labour members should be allowed for. Its 
findings were accepted by the majority of the 
President’s committee, comprising the public 
and industry members. 

The chairman, Mr. Davis, reported that 
since the Bureau of Labour Statistics index 
on September 15, 1944, was 125-5, a true pic- 
ture of the cost of living at that date could 
be obtained by the addition of 4-5 points to 
represent wartime factors. He placed the 
true cost of living for September at 130 
against 100 in January, 1941. Mr. Davis 
pointed out, however, that this addition failed 
to reflect the increased living costs of families 
in the lowest income groups, since a large 
proportion of their incomes is spent for food 
and clothing, the items that have had the 
highest rise, 40 per cent, in the period under 
discussion. 

The labour members declared that the term, 
“cost-of-living index” was misleading, since 
the index measured prices only, and prices 
constituted only one factor in the cost of liv- 
ing. They suggested that the name be changed. 


Membership in registered 
Increase in trade unions in British 


trade union 
membership in 


India 


India has shown a _ steady 
growth in recent years, 
according to the JIJndian 
Labour Gazette. In 1942 
returns were received from 455 of the 747 
unions registered under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, showing a membership of 573,520. 
In 1939 the total was just under 400,000. The 
number of women who were members of regis- 
tered unions in 1942 was 17,094, as compared 
with 10,945 in 1939. 


Among the matters to be 


International discussed at the forthcom- - 
committees for ing meeting of the Govern- 
various ing Body of the Internation- 
industries al Labour Office are plans 
favoured for the formation of inter- 
by I.L.O. national committees in vari- 


ous industries to seek agree- 

ment among the mations on labour standards. 
The establishment of international industrial 
committees was authorized by the Philadel- 
phia Conference of the I.L.O. last spring. At 
that time, however, no detailed decisions were 


~ 
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made on the subject, and the Governing Body 
was asked to elaborate regulations governing 
the activities of such committees. 

The functions of the committees would in- 
clude the formulation of proposals concerning 
the regulation of wages, conditions of employ- 
ment and welfare arrangements in the industry 
concerned. It is contemplated that effect 
might be given to such proposals by the adop- 
tion of International Labour Conventions, 
or through the negotiation between employers 
and workers of collective agreements of an 
international character. 

A problem to be worked out is whether the 
committees should be bi-partite (workers and 
employers only) or tri-partite (including gov- 
ernment representatives). 

The industries for which it has been sug- 
gested committees be established, according to 
a press statement by Mr. E. J. Phelan, Acting 
Director of the I.L.0., are the following: 
European inland transport; European coal 
mining; iron and steel production; engineer- 
ing trades, including shipbuilding and aircraft 
and automobile manufacture and allied trades; 
and textiles, including cotton and rayon, and 
wool. 

A meeting of the Govern- 


Meeting of ing Body of the Interna- 
Governing Body tional Labour Office is 
of the I.L.O. scheduled to be held in 


London, England, on Janu- 
ary 25. The meeting will be the first since 
the session which took place immediately fol- 
lowing the International Labour Conference in 
Philadelphia, last May. 

Among the matters to be dealt with, accord- 
ing to a press statement by Edward J. Phelan, 
Acting Director of the I.L.0., are the estab- 
lishment of international committees for 
various industries as part of the I.L.O. struc- 
ture; constitutional questions; employment 
policy; the regional activities of the I.L.O.; 
and the date, place and agenda of the 
next session of the International Labour 
Organization. 

The forthcoming session of the Governing 


Body will be its 94th since the I.L.O. was. 


established in 1919. 

It will be preceded by meetings of two Gov- 
erning Body Committees: the Committee on 
Constitutional Questions and the Committee 
on Hmployment. The former group which was 
set up at the Governing Body’s last session 
in response to a proposal made by the Cana- 
dian Government delegation at the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, will make recom- 
mendations for the future constitutional 
development of the I.L.0. 

The Governing Body is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the governments of 16 countries, 
§ labour members, and 8 employers. Canada 
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is represented by Mr. Arthur MacNamara, 
Deputy ' Minister of Labour, Government 
representative, and Mr. Percy Bengough, 
labour member; while Mr. Hugh W. Mac- 
donnell, Toronto, is a deputy member of the 
employers’ group.- 


Independent and unco- 
ordinated decisions on com- 
mercial policy by national 
governments are likely to 
make difficult the realization 
of the objectives of full em- 
ployment and economic development in the 
post-war period, according to an International 
Labour Office study published recently. 

The authors of the study—J. B. Condliffe 
and Alexander Stevenson—declare that in- 
creased world trade is essential to the achieve- 
ment of the social objectives demanded by 
the people of the United Nations. But any 
enlargement of the volume of international 
investment and the exchange of goods, they 
add, is dependent upon the international in- 
tegration and co-ordination of national 
economic and financial policies. 

‘Entitled The Common Interest in Inter- 
national Economic Organization, the study is 
designed, according to the ‘International 
Labour Office, to provide “a simple statement 
of the benefits to be derived from interna- 
tional trade in the conditions of the modern 
world and of the ways in which these benefits 
might be secured without endangering the 
economic development and full employment 
on which social security and higher living 
standards must be based.” 

In the past, the study points out, policies 
aimed at increasing employment have fre- 
quently clashed with policies designed to 
encourage international trade and investment. 
Such a conflict is not inevitable, it says, 
provided there are international arrangements 
through which national policies can be co- 
ordinated and cleared. ‘The success of inter- 
national co-ordination, however, will depend 
on the attitude of national governments, the 
authors declare. 

If, in attacking their domestic problems of 
economic demobilization and adaptation to the 
changing needs of the world market, the gov- 
ernments of the Great Powers will take 
account of the international repercussions of 
their domestic policies, “the way will be open 
for the establishment of a stable framework of 
international economic relations,’ the study 
says. 

“Tf, on the other hand,” it adds, “they fol- 
low the narrowly nationalistic, beggar-my- 
neighbor policies which brought chaos to inter- 
national monetary and commercial relations 
in the period between the wars they will set 
the stage of a third world conflict.” 


I. L. O. Study on 
International 
Co-operation for 
Full Employment 
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Changes in Lay-off Protedure 


National Selective Service Civilian Regulations Amended 


EVERAL changes nave been made in the 
National Selective Service Civilian Regu- 
lations in regard to the laying off of war 
workers. The changes are made by Order in 
Council P.C. 8726, the text of which is ap- 
pended to this article. 
War Plants Completing their Contracts 


The first of the changes is intended to 
speed up lay-off procedure in the case of war 
plants which have completed their war con- 
tracts, and to help employees in these plants 
to take over other important work without 
undue loss of time. It gives the Director of 
National Selective Service authority to with- 
draw the classification “designated establish- 
ment” from any such plant or industry. Such 
action would mean that workers in the plant 
would cease to be “frozen” in their jobs, and 
likewise that the employer would be enabled 
to dismiss them without having to obtain 


written permission from a Selective Service , 


Officer for the release of each individual em- 
ployee. The employer would, however, still 
be required to given seven days’ notice in 
writing or six day’s pay in lieu thereof. 

The Department of Labour has announced 
that where such lay-offs occur, occasioned by 
changes in war production needs, Selective 
Service Officers will as usual be on hand to 
help place employees in other jobs for which 
they are suited. 

The new ruling amends the employment 
“freeze” section of the Regulations,! which was 
originally introduced in September, 1943; and 
was intended as a deterrent to labour turnover 
in plants doing essential work. 

Under the “freeze” order firms having an 


“A” or “B” labour priority were classified as ~ 


“designated establishments”. Their employ- 
ees were thereupon “frozen” to their jobs and 
could not quit or be discharged without the 
written permission of a Selective Service 
Officer. 

The employment “freeze” will continue in 
effect for all firms of high essentiality, in 
order to maintain labour supply for war pro- 
duction needs, and will only be withdrawn in 





1L.G., Oct., 1948, p. 1333 
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specific cases where war developments or the 
cancellation of war contracts make it neces- 
sary for the employer to lay off a number 
of employees. 


Temporary Lay-offs 


A further change in the Regulations has to 
do with situations in which a brief temporary 
lay-off is necessary. 

An employer may now lay off an employee 
for one or more periods not exceeding in the 
aggregate 14 days within a six-month period 
without giving notice of separation. In such’ 
a case he must, within 48 hours of the com- 
mencement of the lay-off period, give the 
local office a notice in writing specifying the 
name of the employee concerned and the 
probable duration of the lay-off. 

If within the six months an employee is 
laid off for an additional period beyond 14 
days, without notice of separation being given, 
he will be entitled to claim wages at his nor- 
mal full-time rate. 

The six-month period, as specified in the 
Regulations, must begin on January 1 or 
July 1. 


Cases Where 7 Days’ Notice Not Required 


In certain cases an employer is not required 
to give seven days’ notice or six days’ wages 
in lieu thereof before laying off an employee. 
This applies in the case of an employee if: 


(a) he is employed on building construction 
work; 

(b) he has been in the employment for a 
period of less than one month; 

(c) by reason of weather conditions or by 
reason of fire, explosion or other cal- 
amity, his services cannot be utilized; or 

(7) he has refused to accept a transfer under 
a collective labour agreement or prac- 
tice in the. industry in accordance with 
which employees have agreed or are 
accustomed to transfer from their usual 
employment to alternative employment 
with the same employer at a lower rate 
of remuneration. 


However these exceptions do not apply 
where the employee has been directed to the 
cmployment under any of the compulsory 
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features of the Regulations. If such com- 
pulsory direction has been given to the em- 
ployee, then the employer is required to 
comply with the provisions of the Regula- 
tions relating to seven days’ notice or six 
days’ wages in lieu thereof. 


Penalty for Non-compliance 


A further change in the Regulations pro- 
vides a special penalty in the case of an 
employer failing to give seven days’ notice 
or payment in lieu thereof where so required. 
If an employer is convicted, the court may 
require him to pay the employee wages for a 
period up to but not exceeding six days. Addi- 
tional penalties, in the form of fines and court 
costs, may also be imposed. 


Victory Holiday 


The term “Victory Holiday” is defined 
under the amendments as a day “proclaimed 
or declared a holiday by the Government of 
Canada or a province of Canada or by a 
municipality to mark or celebrate the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in any theatre of war.” <A 
victory holiday may also be declared by any 
employer to celebrate an armistice. In any 
case, a victory holiday may not be counted 
among the seven days required for written 
notice or the six days required for payment 
of wages at the termination of employment. 

The amendment also provides that an em- 
ployer may pay wages or salary in respect of 
a victory holiday where an employee would 
not otherwise be entitled to receive them, 
“not withstanding the Wartime Wages Con- 
trol Order, 1943.” 


Text Olst.G. S120 


Whereas the Minister of Labour reports that 
changes in the military situation from time to 
time result in changes or reductions in the re- 
quirements of the armed forces with consequen- 
tial effects on employment in the manufacture 
of munitions and supply in Canada; and 

That it is therefore necessary by reason of the 
war, for the security, defence, peace, order and 
welfare of Canada, to make further provisions 
for the orderly control of employment and to 
provide financial assistance to those persons 
who may be, from time to time, out of employ- 
ment as the result of changing employment 
conditions; 

Therefore, His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour, and under the authority of 
the War Measures Act and the National Re- 
sources Mobilization Act, 1940, is pleased to 
amend the National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations, as amended, and they are hereby 
further amended as follows: 

1. Section 2 is amended by adding thereto the 
following paragraph: 

“(x) vietory holiday means a day proclaimed 

or declared a holiday by tle Government 
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of Canada or a province of Canada or 
by a municipality to mark or celebrate 
the cessation of hostilities in any theatre 
of war and, with reference to any estab- 
lishment, includes a holiday declared by 
the employer to mark or celebrate the 
cessation of hostilities in any theatre of 
war.” 


2. Section 202 is revoked and the following is 
substituted therefor: 


“202. (1) Except in cases to which subsection 
two of this section applies, an employer 
shall, before he lays off or terminates the 
employment of an employee, 

(a) give the employee in prescribed form, 
in duplicate, seven days’ notice of 
Separation exclusive of the day on 
which the notice is given; or 

(db) give the employee in prescribed form 
notice of separation and pay him in 
lieu of notice six days’ wages or 
salary at the normal full time rate at 
which he was being paid immediately 
before the termination of the em- 
ployment. 

(2) Where an employee is not in employment 
to which he has been directed under this 
part and 
(a) he is employed on building construc- 

tion work; 

(b) he has been in the employment for a 
period of less than one month; 

(c) by reason of weather conditions or 
by reason of fire, explosion or other 
calamity, his services cannot be util- 
ized; or 

(d) he has refused to accept a transfer 
under a collective labour agreement 
or practice in the industry in accord- 
ance with which employees have 
agreed or are accustomed to transfer 
from their usual employment to alter- 
native employment with the same 
employer at a lower rate of remunera- 
tion, 

- the employer shall give him notice of 
Separation in prescribed form, in dupli- 
cate, before laying him off or terminating 
his employment. 

(3) An employer may, in any period of six 
months commencing on the first day of 
a month of January or July, lay off any 
employee for one or more periods not ex- 
ceeding in the aggregate fourteen days 
without complying with subsection one or 
two of this section. 


(4) Where an employer lays off an employee 
under subsection three ot this section, he 
shall, within forty-eight hours of the 
commencement of the lay-off period, give 
the local office a notice in writing specify- 
ing the name of the employee laid off and 
the probable duration of the lay-cff pe: iod. 


(5) After an employee has been laid off under 
subsection three of this section for the 
maximum time thereby permitted in a six 
months’ period, he shall be deemed tor all 
purposes of the contract of employment, 
to have been employed normal] full time in 
the employment during any additional] 
period in the six months’ period during 
which he is laid off without having been 
given notice in accordance with subsection 
one of this section, and, without limiting 
the generality of the foregoing, he shall be 
entitled to recover wages or salary in 
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(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 
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respect of the period during which he is 
hereby deemed to have been employed at 
the normal full time rate at which he was 
being paid immediately before the begin- 
ning of the lay-ott period in any court of 
competent jurisdiction. 
Except when he is terminating his em- 
ployment to undergo alternative service 
under the National Selective Service 
Mobilization Regulations or to enter ser- 
vice in His Majesty’s Canadian armed 
forces, an employee shall, before terminat- 
ing his employment, give to his employer 
in prescribed form, in triplicate 
(a) seven days’ notice of separation ex- 
elusive of the day on which such 
notice is given; or 
(b) such shorter notice as the Selective 
Service Officer allows, 
unless he is employed on building construc- 
tion work or has been in the employment 
for a period of less than one month, in 
which event he shall give his employer 
notice of separation in prescribed form, in 
triplicate, before terminating his employ- 
ment. 
Where an employer gives an employee 
notice of separation under this part the 
employee shall forthwith acknowledge re- 
ceipt thereof by signing one copy in the 
prescribed place and return such copy to 
the employer. 
Where an employee gives an employer 
notice of separation under this part, the 
employer shall forthwith acknowledge re- 
ceipt thereof by signing one copy in the 
prescribed place and return such copy to 
the employee. 
Every employer who gives or receives a 
notice of separation under this part shall 
retain one copy thereof and shall, within 
forty-eight hours of giving or receiving 
such notice deliver a copy thereof to the 
local office. 
The provisions of this part with respect 
to the giving of notice of separation shall 
not supersede any law, statutory or other- 
wise, requiring a longer notice. 
No employer or employee shall be bound 
by this section insofar as it is inconsistent 
with any right or privilege of the em- 
ployer or employee, as the case may be, 
under an existing collective labour agree- 
ment which was entered into prior to the 
first day of September, nineteen hundred 
and forty-two. 
Notwithstanding the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943, where an employee 
would not otherwise be entitled to wages 
or salary in respect of a victory holiday, 
the employer may pay wages or salary in 
respect of that day but is not, by reason 
only of this subsection, obliged to make 
such a payment. 
No notice of separation under this part 
shall be given on a victory holiday and no 
victory holiday shall be reckoned in_ the 
computation of the period specified in a 


notice of separation given under this 
part. f 
Where a notice of separation has been 


given under this part, the employer shall 
employ the employee, and the employee 
shall work, normal full time in the em- 
ployment during the period specified in 
the notice. 

Where an employer lays off or terminates 
the employment of an employee without 
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complying with subsection one of this sec- 
tion, the employee may recover in any 
court of competent jurisdiction the 
amount the employer is by this section re- 
quired to pay him in lieu of notice.” 


3. Section 202A is amended by revoking sub- 
section four thereof and substituting the follow- 
ing therefor: 


“902A. (4) (a) Subject to the provisions of 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


section 203 of these regulations, an 
employer whose establishment has 
been classified as a ‘designated estab- 
lishment’ shall not terminate the em- 
ployment of an employee or lay him 
off without the permission in writing 
of a Selective Service Officer. 
An employee whose employer’s est- 
ablishment has been classified as a 
‘designated establishment’ shall not 
terminate his employment or cease to 
perform his duties in his employment, 
without the permission in writing of 
a Selective Service Officer. 
Where an employee applies for per- 
mission to terminate his employment 
in order to take similar employment 
in the same industry the Selective 
Service Officer shall, in accordance 
with directions and _ instructions 
issued by the Director, grant such 
permission unless special circum- 
stances exist. 
Application by an employer for per- 
mission to terminate the employment 
of an employee or lay him off, or an 
application by an employee to termin- 
ate his employment shall be made in 
such form and in such manner as the 
Director may prescribe. 

Selective Service Officer may, 


(0) 


(c) 


(d) 


The 


set out in instructions given by the 
director, by a notice delivered to the 
employer, withdraw an “A” or “B” labour 
priority rating given to an establishment 
and the establishment shall thereupon 
cease to be a ‘designated establishment.’ 
An employer to whom a notice has been 
given under subsection five of this section, 
or any of his employees, may, notwith- 
standing this section, give notice of sep- 
aration under section 202 without the per- 
mission of a Selective Service Officer. 
An employer to whom a notice has been 


given under subsection five of this section 


shall forthwith post three copies thereof 
in the establishment in conspicuous places 
where the employees affected are em- 
ployed.” : 


4, The following section is inserted after sec- 

tion 607 thereof: ; 
“B08. Where an employer is convicted of 
failing to comply with subsection one of sec- 
tion 202 before laying off or terminating 
the employment of an employee, the J ustice 
or Justices of the Peace, Magistrate, Judge 
or Court by whom he is so convicted shall, 
in addition to imposing a penalty under 
section 605, order the employer to pay to 
the employee the amount that he is, by sec- 
‘tion 202, required to pay him in lieu of 
notice unless the payment has been made 
before the employer is convicted and an 


order made under. this section shall 


be en- 


forced as an order made under Part XV of 
the Criminal Code.” 


in / 
accordance with principles and directions 
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Piacaeni of Soldiers Detailed for Duty in Civilian Employment 


N Order in Council of December 5 (P.C. 

9148) specifies the amount of pay that may 
be received by members of the military forces 
of Canada who have been detailed for duty 
in civilian employment. Such men shall in 
future receive only their military pay and 
such allowances as they may be entitled to. 
Employers, however, will be required to reim- 
burse the Department of National Defence at 
prevailing rates of pay for the work under- 
taken. 

The order states that: 

“(1) A member ‘of the military forces of 
Canada who otherwise than being seconded 
therefor is performing service or duty in civi- 
lian employment or on a project or undertak- 
ing deemed to be in the national interest pur- 
suant to Order in Council shall, notwithstanding 
that a larger amount is being paid in respect 


of the services of such a member of the forces 
In consequence of his having been detailed as 
aforesaid that member shall for the period he 
is performing such service or duty receive only 
his military pay and allowances including De- 
pendents’ Allowance to which he may be 
entitled, or an amount equal thereto. 

“(2) The Minister of Labour and the Min- 
ister of National Defence are hereby authorized 
to make such arrangements as they deem neces- 
sary or advisable for the proper accounting of 
monies payable to the Crown by employers in 
respect of service or duty performed by mem- 
bers of the military forces of Canada as afore- 
said. Such monies will be deposited to army 
funds during the current year as a credit to 
army appropriation for pay and allowances. 
When such monies are applicable to a previous 
fiscal year, they will be deposited as a credit to 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund.” 


The Order is in effect as from the first day 
of December, 1944, 





S a result of a continuing decrease in coal 

production and an unbalanced distribu- 
tion of labour as between datal workers and 
those working at the face in Nova Scotia coal 
fields, it was decided at a meeting of officials 
of the Department of Labour and Munitions 
and Supply, held in Ottawa on September 25, 
to conduct a Coal Labour Survey. 

The survey covers all mine employees, ex- 
cepting those working at the face, adminis- 
trative, .or office personnel. Its purpose is 
to determine, by direct approach to the workers 
themselves, the reasons why a greater number 
of those men who are qualified to work at 
the face are not producing coal. 


Before the survey was started, the Nova 
Scotia Government, the mine operators, and 
the executive of the United Mine Workers of 
America were advised, and their co-operation 
requested. 

The survey proper consisted of two forms, 
one a questionnaire which was mailed to the 
home of the worker, and returned by mail to 
one of three points where special office accom- 
modation and staffs were set up by National 
Selective Service. The second form, or ques- 
tionnaire was completed by the operators and 
returned to the offices. 


Coal Labour Survey 


The information was then reviewed by a 
specially selected staff of National Selective 
Service Officers and arrangements made to 
personally interview certain of the workers 
for the purpose of gaining still further factual 
information. 


The questionnaires were designed to obtain, 
to as great an extent as possible, factual in- 
formation regarding the worker and his work; 
to extend to him an opportunity to freely ex- 
press, in his own way, the reasons why he was 
not working at the face in the production of 
coal. Through the press, by radio, by the 
use of special posters, and advertising sup- 
plemented by local meetings, the workers 
were made aware of the intent and purpose 
of the survey, and although the results of the 
survey are not yet known, the return of ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of the questionnaires 
sent out is the direct result of the splendid 
co-operation of the executive of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and the workers 
themselves, and clearly indicates a keen 
interest in not only the present, but also the 
future of the coal mining industry in Nova 
Scotia. 
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Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Program, 1944 


Review of Activities in Supplying Manpower to Meet Increased Food 
Production Requirements 


ANADIAN farmers, 400,000 fewer than in 

1939, have been asked to meet larger pro- 
- duction objectives in each successive year of 
the war. In 1944 their fields were sown to pro- 
vide more grains, forage crops and vegetables; 
their herds and flocks were increased to pro- 
duce more milk, eggs and meat. This fall 
their abundant harvests were reaped, with the 
help of tens of thousands of civilians and 
servicemen. Their year-round tasks on dairy 
and livestock farms were eased through place- 
ments made by Employment and Selective 
Service Offices, Provincial Agricultural Field- 
men and Local Agricultural Production Com- 
mittees. Increased application of farm ma- 
chinery and labour saving devices, and greater 
efficiency in the use of labour, have contri- 
buted to meeting both seasonal and year 
round labour requirements. 


The framework in which the varied sources 
of help made their contribution has again been 
the Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agree- 
ments, made between every province and the 
federal Department of Labour These Agree- 
ments during the current fiscal year provide 
for a Dominion expenditure of $600,000 to 
assist the provinces on a 50-50 basis in organiz- 
ing farm labour supply. Additional Dominion 
items of $75,000 and $300,000 provide for pub- 
licity and interprovincial transportation of 
farm labour respectively. 

This joint federal-provincial program has 
proven to be an effective means of dealing with 
the farm labour situation. It has made pos- 
vible a close working arrangement between 
National Selective Service, which has over-all 
‘esponsibility for manpower under the War 
Measures Act, and the provincial authorities 
directly interested in promoting agricultural 
production. Moreover, through the provincial 
agricultural fieldmen, with their special train- 
ing and knowledge of local conditions and 
needs, co-operating with the federal Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices, duplication 
of effort has been avoided. The “partnership” 
has also permitted flexibility in the program 
to meet varying conditions across the Domin- 
ion and has made possible large scale move- 
ments of labour between provinces to meet 
urgent farm labour requirements. 





1 See Order in Council P.C. 3492; L. G., May 1943, 
p. 568; L. G., November 1948, p. 1477. 


Year-round Farm Labour 


Securing experienced workers for year-round 
employment on dairy and livestock farms con- 
tinued to be one of the most difficult problems 
during 1944. 

The continuing policy of granting postpone- 
ment of military service to men engaged in 
essential agriculture was of material assistance. 
This policy has resulted in a better distribu- 
tion of farm workers through many men being 
granted postponement on the condition that 
they move from their own farms, where they 
are not considered essential, to those farms 
where they are needed. 

Men who receive postponement of military 
training as conscientious objectors may be 
directed by N.S.S. Alternative Service Officers 
to farms or other essential industry. There 
are 9,465 postponed conscientious objectors, of 
whom approximately 80 per cent are engaged 
in agriculture. 

During 1943 the passing of an Order in 
Council! provided authority for the compul- 
sory direction to employment of men called 
up under the National Resources Mobilization 
Act, but rejected on medical grounds. Plans 
were developed and put into operation through 
the joint farm labour organizations across 
Canada for checking the essentiality on their 
own farms of men rejected from military ser- 
vice. Those not needed at home, and physic- 
ally able, are being used on other farms where 
they are badly needed. 

Assistance for dairy and livestock farmers 
urgently needing help has also been provided 
through sons being granted compassionate 
farm leave from the army to return home. 

In the Ottawa Valley and the Brooks and 
Strathmore districts of Alberta considerable 
relief for dairy farmers has been secured by 
placing prisoners of war on individual farms 
for the year round. 


Seasonal Farm Labour 


Seasonal requirements of farm workers are 
also handled under the Dominion-Provincial 
Agreements. Special measures have been 
taken to meet farmers’ peak needs in the 
seeding, haying and harvesting seasons. 





1 Order-in-Council P.C. 7260, September 16, 1943. 
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Inter-Provincial Movements 


One of the most important means of meet- 
ing the seasonal labour requirements is by 
increasing the mobility of farm labour through 
inter-provincial movements. 

During peak harvesting seasons, several 
excursions were arranged, whereby persons 
from one part of the country went to work 
in another region. These were facilitated by 
special transportation, arrangements with the 
Canadian National Railways and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. Round trip transporta- 
tion was provided at the single fare rate. 
Each harvester paid a small amount towards 
his return ticket. 


During June arrangements were made with 
the provinces and the railways for the re- 
cruitment of approximately 300 women 
workers from Alberta and Saskatchewan to 
help on fruit and vegetable farms in British 
Columbia. This movement began about the 
middle of June and continued through part of 
July. 

Another movement began about June 19, 
when experienced farm workers were recruited 
from the Prairie Provinces to help with haying 
and early harvesting on Ontario farms. Some 
855 men came from the West into Ontario; 
55 from Manitoba; 700 from Saskatchewan; 
and 100 from Alberta. During August these 
men returned to the Prairies when their own 
harvest was ready. 


The main excursion, namely from Eastern 
Canada to the Prairies, was repeated this year. 
More than 6,000 persons went into the West 
for harvest operations. 

The outgoing movement began on August 
12 from Ottawa and Cornwall, August 15 
from the rest of Ontario, and about August 20 
from Western Quebec. During 1943 no workers 
were sent to the West from Quebec, but this 
year the excursion was open to points west of 
Nuebec City, excluding the counties of Fron- 
tenac, Beauce, Dorchester, Bellechasse, Mont- 
morency, Lake St. Jean, and all others to the 
East. Workers in some of these excluded 
areas were later recruited for potato picking 
in the State of Maine. 

This year women who had experience in 
agriculture were permitted to take advantage 
of the excursion to work on designated West- 
ern farms, usually their home farm. Approxi- 





1 Arrangements were made with the railways late in 
the summer for a fourth excursion from eastern Quebec 
to the Maritime Provinces for late grain harvesting 
and potato and apple picking. When arrangements for 
the movement were completed, sufficient labour had 
become available within the Maritimes to meet the 
crisis. As a result only three workers were moved 
under this excursion. 
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mately 500 went to the Prairies under this 
arrangement. The following table shows the 
numbers of harvesters recruited :— 


HARVEST EXCURSION TO PRAIRIES, 1944 


| Ontario Quebec Total 
Men from Farms.. 4,227 742 
Men from Industry. ° 737 251 988 
Women pr se, «| 498 29 527 


1,022 


Assistance of Service Personnel 


A second important source of farm labour 
was provided by the Armed Services. Various 
plans were put into effect, most of which were 
designed to assist hard-pressed farmers during 
the peak seeding and harvesting seasons. 


The Army and the Air Force both provided 
spring and harvest leaves. These enabled men 
with farming experience to go to farms where 
their services were needed for a period of from 
one to two months. The Army also put into 
effect again the Farm Duty Plan developed 
during 1943, under which men were sent to the 
farms under military direction at the request 
of the Provincial Directors of the Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Program.2 A third 
kind of leave, Compassionate Farm Leave en- 
abled men to return to their own or their 
parents’ farms to meet urgent situations. By 
special arrangements made with the Depart- 
ment of National Defence, the Department of 
Labour paid for the transportation and a pair 
of overalls for service men who assisted with 
harvesting. Where the transportation was 
wholly within a province, the expenses were 
shared equally by the Department of Labour 
and that province. 


From the Army, approximately 11,000 men 
were out on special harvest or compassionate 
farm leave, compared with around 6,500 who 
were out on spring leave or compassionate 
farm leave at the end of May. Another 3,300 
soldiers were detailed under the Farm Duty 
Plan to assist with harvesting. As a result 
of special spring and harvest leaves granted 
by the Air Force, 2,300 airmen returned to 
their own farms to help put in the crops and 
3,100 obtained harvest leave. 


The Department of Labour negotiated a 
special arrangement with the Department of 
National Defence (Navy), whereby approxi- 
mately 600 men were made available to help 
with harvesting in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces. 





2Canadian Army Routine Order 3456. 
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Local Community Activities 


In addition to the sources of labour already 
noted, it is estimated that well over 150,000 
men, women, boys and girls from towns and 
cities throughout the Dominion helped farm- 
ers during their holidays, over week-ends and 
“after hours”. These people rallied to the call 
for harvest help through the unremitting 
efforts of local committees co-ordinating the 
activities of government, trade and service 
organizations. 

These local activities were organized by the 
Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agency in 
each province. These workers were encouraged 
to go out to farms through the payment of 
transportation expenses, and through intensive 
advertising over the radio, in films and news- 
‘papers and on posters, undertaken by local, 
provincial and federal authorities. Hay, grain 
crops, fruit and vegetables would have been 
lost, had it not been for the generous and 
timely assistance of these seasonal volunteer 
workers throughout Canada. 


Special Projects 


More extensive use was made of prisoners 
of war in. farming operations. A prisoner of 
war camp was established in the Chatham 
area of western Ontario, from which 300 pris- 
oners worked from May until late October 
on nearby farms. Two hostels, each housing 
100 prisoners, were opened in eastern Saskat- 
chewan; these men assisted farmers with 
stooking and threshing. Some 800 prisoners 
worked on farms in the Lethbridge area of 
Alberta. Four hundred came from the main 
camp at Lethbridge, and four hostels were set 
up in the vicinity to house 100 prisoners each. 
At the end of August more than 1,400 prisoners 
of war were working on farms. 

Because of special problems arising in the 
tobacco areas of Ontario, National Selective 
Service introduced measures to provide an 
orderly control of the labour required for 
harvesting the crop. All male tobacco workers, 
outside of operators, required National Selec- 
tive Service permits and distribution of the 
labour was effected through the establishment 
of eleven temporary offices.t 

With the assistance of a special NSS. 
Tobacco Advisory Committee of growers, an 
active campaign was carried out to recruit all 
available labour for harvesting the large crop. 
Some 700 soldiers, from an operational unit 
located in the Maritimes, were detailed on 
Farm Duty to assist in meeting the harvest 
emergency in the tobacco area. Some 1,500 





1 Order-in-Council, P.C. 5819, August 6, 1943. 
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expert tobacco curers were brought into 
Ontario from the tobacco growing areas of the 
southern United States. 

Indians recruited in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and British Columbia provided another 
special source of help. From reserves in 
northern Manitoba, approximately 700 Indians - 
were transported by boat down Lake Winnipeg 
and distributed to farms in the province dur- 
ing the harvest season. The Superintendent 
of Indian Agencies for Saskatchewan estimates 
that 2,500 Indians assisted in harvesting. In 
British Columbia, Indians rendered valuable 
service in haying in the interior and in pick- 
ing fruit in the Fraser, Okanagan and Koot- 
enay Valleys. 

Of the other special sources of seasonal farm 
help, reference should be made to the excellent 
contribution made by Canadian-Japanese on 
farms and in canneries, in British Columbia, 
Alberta, Manitoba and Ontario. 


International Movements of Farm Labour 


In addition to the help recruited within the 
provinces, and the movements of labour be- 
tween them, the farm labour program had an 
international aspect. 

Early in the summer, Canada and the United 
States arranged for the interchange of harvest- 
ing equipment between the Prairies and the 
mid-western States, on a basis similar to 1948. 
The agreement came into operation early in 
July when a number of Canadian combine 
units entered the United States. These units 
remained in the United States until they were 
needed for Canadian harvesting. When the 
grain crops were harvested, American units 
were permitted to enter Canada and remain 
to assist in harvest operations until the end 
of the year. This agreement is to continue 
until the end of the war. 

Mention has already been made of the 
tobacco workers who came into Canada from 
the Southern States. Canadians crossed the 
border in September to help’ harvest potatoes. 
Into Maine went 1,490 men and women from 
the province of Quebec and Madawaska 
County of New Brunswiek; 469 of these 
workers were women. In the west, some 200 
women and youths from the Morden area of 
Manitoba went into North Dakota to pick 
potatoes. Indians from British Columbia went 
into the State of Washington to pick small 
fruits. 


Winter Work in Other Essential Industries 


In the fall, when harvesting operations were 
completed, an appeal over the radio, through 
the press and in the movies, went out to 
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farmers to go into the woods, into food pro- 
cessing plants, onto railway track maintenance, 
and into other essential mdustries, when they 
could be spared from farming operations dur- 
ing the winter. 

It is the responsibility of Employment and 
Selective Service Offices to issue temporary 
permits to these farm workers only if their 
absence from the farm will not interfere -with 
agricultural production. This also protects 
the present farm labour force by ensuring that 
these men return to their farms in time for 
spring operations. 


DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS 
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At the end of November, authorization had 
been granted to 54,712 farmers to leave their 
farms temporarily for other essential work. 
Farmers who take other essential work during 
the fall and winter do not lose their post- 
ponement from military training. 

This movement of men who can be spared 
from their farms during the winter months 
into other essential industries, gears into the 
overall manpower policy. The goal is to 
have every physically able man doing a job 
all the year round which will contribute to the 
winning of the war. 


Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 


THE text of the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 

posals, relating to. the establishment of 
a general international organization to main- 
tain peace and security, has been published 
in pamphlet form by the Wartime Informa- 
tion Board, Ottawa, and copies are available 
upon application. 

The Proposals were agreed upon by repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom, the United 
States, the US.S.R. and China at Dumbarton 
Oaks, Washington, US.A., in October, 1944. 

They look to the establishment of an inter- 
national organization, under the title of The 
United Nations, whose purposes should be: 

1. To maintain international peace and 
security; and to that end to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace and to bring 
about by peaceful means adjustment or settle- 
ment of international disputes which may 
lead to a breach of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among 
nations and to take other appropriate 
measures to strengthen universal peace; 

3. To achieve international co-operation in 
the solution of international economic, social 
and other humanitarian problems; and 

4. To afford a centre for harmonizing the 
actions of nations in the achievement of these 
common ends. 


As its principal organs, it is proposed that 
the Organization should have: 
(a) a General Assembly (on which all the 
+ member nations would be represented) ; 
(b) a Security Council (consisting of one 
representative each from the United 
Kingdom, the US.A., the USS.R., 
China, and France, as permanent mem- 
bers, and one representative each from 
six states elected for a two-year period 
by the General Assembly) ; 
(c) an international court of justice; and 
(d) a Secretariat. 


Provision is also made for an Economic and 
Social Council, which would deal with inter- 
national economic, social and other humani- 
tarian matters, subject to the authority of the 
General Assembly. It is suggested in the 
Proposals that the Council would co-ordinate 
the activities of various specialized economic, 
social and other organizations and agencies. 


In commenting on the Proposals the Prime 
Minister of Canada, the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, said that the Canadian Govern- 
ment welcomed the very large measure of 
agreement which had been reached between 
the representatives of the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, United States, Soviet Union 
and China at the talks at Dumbarton Oaks. 


He pointed out that the Governments them- 
selves were not themselves committed to the 
acceptance of the plan, and that further meet- 
ings were anticipated. 

The Proposals are, he declared, “but the 
first stage in the development of a draft 
Charter for consideration by all the United 
Nations. They have still to be accepted and 
supplemented by the initiating Governments 
before they are submitted to other countries 
for their consideration. When they are so 
submitted the intention is that a full United 
Nations Conference should be convened at 
which it is hoped that final proposals will be 
developed. Before the draft Charter takes 
its final form, there will be full opportunity 
for its revision in the light of the views 
expressed by other countries... 


“Tt is scarcely necessary for me to say that, 
before any final commitment is entered into 
with respect to thé participation of Canada 
in a general international organization, there 
will be the fullest opportunity for discussion 
in the Parliament of Canada.” 


Labour-Management Production Committees 


Labour-Management Production Committees in Post-war Period 


Statement of Government Policy—Increase in Committees—Results 
of Questionnaire 


HE Honourable C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Munitions and Supply, and Reconstruc- 
tion, and the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, in a joint statement have 
announced the Government’s intention to con- 
tinue to encourage and promote the formation 
of joint production committees in the recon- 
struction and post-war periods. The state- 
ment reads: 

“The experience of war industries has justi- 
fied our experiment in joint labour-manage- 
ment production committees. These commit- 
tees have promoted industrial co-operation by 
creating a better understanding and mutual 
confidence between management and labour. 
Their work has served to increase the output 
of war goods, to lower costs, and to improve 
efficiency. 

“Since maximum production and harmonious 
relations between labour and management will 
be essential to the successful solution of the 
problems which we shall have to face, we hope 
that these joint production committees will 
continue to function in the reconstruction and 
post-war periods. Where no Committees have 
as yet been set up, we hope that advantage 
will be taken of every opportunity to do so. 
Government, labour and management will 
look to these Committees for advice on many 
problems. 

“In so far as possible, it is the intention of the 
government to continue to encourage and pro- 
mote the formation of Joint Production Com- 
mittees representing labour and management, 
to assist us in meeting both the continuing 
problems of war and the problems of 
reconversion.” 


Increase in Committees 


The number of labour-management produc- 
tion committees on record with the Industrial 
Production Co-operation Board at September 
30 was approximately 250, an increase of about 
50 since June 30. The Board has its headquar- 
ters in Ottawa, and is assisted by an Advisory 
Board containing representatives of labour and 
management. The work of increasing the 
number of committees is continuing also 
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through the Board’s field representatives, who 
are stationed across the country and are assist- 
ing in the setting-up of committees in specific 
plants and industries. 


Survey of Twenty-eight Labour-Management 
Production Committees 


A survey of 28 Canadian labour-manage- 
ment production committees was conducted 
in the spring and summer of 1944 through 
the medium of a questionnaire sent to the 
management of the plants concerned by 
W. R. Dymond, Department of Political 
Economy, University of Toronto. The survey 
includes 14 committees in the aircraft industry 
and 14 in other industries as varied as steel 
fabrication, brass products, business machines, 
meat packing, brewing, baking, rubber prod- 
ucts, coal mining, engineering, ordnance and 
others. 

The oldest Committee was set up in March, 
1941, 11 were established in 1942, 13 in 1943, 
and 3 in 1944, The plants covered employ 
approximately 75,000 workers—50,000 in the 
aircraft industry and 25,000 in other industries. 
They range in size from one employing over 
10,000 workers to one employing 150 workers. 
Twenty-three of the plants have collective 
bargaining relations with trade wumnions, of 
which 21 are affiliated with international bodies 
and 2 are independent. Of the other 5 plants, 
3 have no employee organizations and 2 have 
an employee representation plan. , 

The size of the joint committees varied 
from 24 to 8 members. The most common 
type consisted of 10 members made up of 5. 
management and 5 labour representatives. The 
committees did not always have equal repre- 
sentation from management and labour, for 
in at least 4 cases the labour representatives 
outnumbered the management representatives. 

Several different methods of chairing com- 
mittee meetings were used, Prof. Dymond 
states. Fourteen committees had a manage- 
ment representative as chairman, 3 had a 
labour representative. 3 had co-chairmen for 
each meeting, and 6 had chairmen alternating: 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT PRODUCTION COMMITTEES 


between management and labour members at 
swecessive meetings. A number of aircraft 
plants favoured having the personnel director 
cf the plant as permanent chairmen of the 
‘joint committee. 

Answers to a questionnaire provide an 
evaluation by management of the success and 
operation of the committees covered accord- 
ing to Professor Dymond. i 

An overwhelming majority of those replying 
found that the committees had been of bene- 
fit to the production program and had been so 
used by labour. None reported any attempt 
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by labour to encroach on management’s func- 
tions. An improvement in labour-manage- 
ment relations was noticed by 85 per cent. 
Only 4 per cent had encountered much hos- 
tility to the committees and their recommenda- 
tions by foremen and minor plant officials. In 
reply to the question “Does the presence of a 
union in your plant make for the more suc- 
cessful operation of a Production Committee?” 
answers from firms having unions were “yes” 
48 per cent; “no” 13 per cent; and “don’t 
know” 39 per cent. 


A pplication of Workers’ Suggestions 


To Combine: 
A warts: 
2. Operations. > 


3. Tooling (dies, forms, blocks, jigs). 


To Improve: 
1. Layout of machines, equipment or 
working areas in shop and office. 
2. Design of parts to simplify fabrication 
or improve uniformity. 
3. Moving of material to production lines 
or at -machines. 


To Change: 

1. From a difficult to a more simple opera- 
tion. 

2. From a hand operation to a machine 
or foot pedal. 

3. The sequence of operations to elimin- 
ate set-ups. 

For guidance to labour-management pro- 
duction committees in making the most effici- 
ent use of employees’ suggestion systems, the 
Industrial Production Co-operation Board, 
Ottawa, has issued the following list of possible 
applications of workers’ ideas. 


Suggestions may apply 


1. To any method to increase rate of pro- 
duction. 


To Eliminate: 

1. A part or parts in the product. 

2. An operation or excess finish. 

3. Excess material or excess weight. 

4. Tooling that is expensive or unneces- 
sary. 

5. An unnecessary 
machine. 


moving part on a 


4. To use fast acting clamps, pins, guides 
or stops for positioning devices. 
2. To Improve: 
1. Storage, packing or shipping. 
2. Factory trucks, tote boxes, racks and 
bins. 
3. Protection and better maintenance of 
electrical motors, lines or equipment. 
Better maintenance of steam and water 
pipes. 
Cleanliness of washrooms. 
Maintenance of buildings, sheds, garages, 
power houses. 


4, Generally: 

1. To eliminate unnecessary travel by 
persons or parts. 

2. To eliminate waiting for materials, 
or parts. 

3. To eliminate paper work, forms or re- 
typing. 

4. To improve office procedure, filing 


methods, etc. 
5. To eliminate waste of light, heat and 
power. 


5. To make work easier. 


To reduce fatigue. 

To improve ventilation, elimination of 
dust or bad odours. 

To improve lighting conditions. 

To better plant cleanliness. 

. Fire precautions—to eliminate hazards. 

_ Safety precautions—to eliminate hazards 
and accidents. 

8 Protection of products, plant and people 
from sabotage. 


“I o> 


Guaranteed Employment Plans in United States and 
| Great Britain 


Annual Incomes for Workers as Factor in Stabilizing Employment 


[% recent years there has been a steadily 
growing interest shown by sections of 
organized labour in guaranteed annual in- 
comes for workers in the United States and 
Great Britain. The plan is promoted under 
a variety of titles, as for example: “annual 
wage system”; “income security for indus- 
trial workers’; “1,500-hour work-year”; 
“straight time”; etc. 

This development had its origin in the 
efforts of certain industries in the United 
States, more or less seasonal in character, to 
stabilize employment in their own plants. 
At first, according to reports, the workers 
were apathetic and in some instances sus- 
picious of the plan, viewing it as a possible 
scheme to reduce wages. But as it evolved 
and the advantages became more apparent, 
the workers in the plants concerned gave it 
their approval and support. 

That the United States Government recog- 
nized its potential value is evidenced in the 
provisions of the Social Security Act of 1935 
and the Fair Labour Standards Act of 1938, 
which offered inducements to companies to 
regularize employment. The Social Security 
Act stipulated that States might incorporate 
in their unemployment compensation laws a 
provision allowing tax credits to companies 
which guaranteed to all their employees 30 
hours of wages for each of 40 calendar weeks, 
with one weekly hour of wages deducted for 
each additional week guaranteed in the year. 
The Fair Labour Standards Act also granted 
a partial exemption from the overtime pay 
provisions to those companies which sign a 
union agreement guaranteeing 2,000 hours of 
wages per year to their employees.t 

Development of the annual-wage idea was 
slow and “only a fraction of one per cent of 
the 7,000 union agreements on file with the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics (Washington, 
1940) contain annual wage or guaranteed em- 
ployment provisions.” The reason for this 
infrequency is reported to have been that, as a 
rule, the only companies that felt they could 
guarantee full-time employment, or an an- 
nual wage in advance were those who had 
already largely solved the problem of regular- 
izing employment. Further, in a number of 
the agreements designed to guarantee per- 





1 Monthly Labour Review, United States Depart- 
ment of Labour, August, 1940. 


manent employment in varying degrees, 
escape clauses to some extent invalidated 
their purpose. However, it is noteworthy 
that at least some of the industries who 
pioneered in guaranteed employment plans 
were markedly seasonal in their operations. 
The Survey-Graphic in a recent issue records 
the experience of the Proctor and Gamble 
Co., soap manufacturers and of George A. 
Hormel and Co., meat packers. Both of these 
industries were seasonal, the former because 
of the fixed buying habits of wholesalers 
and the latter because farm animals are 
marketed mainly in the spring and autumn. 

To circumvent buyers’ prejudices the 
Proctor and Gamble Co. established a system 
of selling directly to retailers, and thus creat- 
ing an all-year-round market for their 
products. It was a costly expedient at first, 
but the company felt it was justified if it 
succeeded in overcoming constant labour 
turnover and the alternate rush and shut- 
down of an earlier period. ‘These adverse 
factors were in this way practically elimin- 
ated from Proctor and Gamble plants, and 
made possible the success of the guaranteed 
employment plan that was ‘subsequently 
applied in the Company’s establishments in 
the United States and Canada. 

The Hormel Company approached the 
problem from a different angle. After care- 
ful analysis it decided, in 1931, to put the 
workers in one department on an annual 
wage, aS an experiment. This was gradually 


extended to other departments until at 
present 98 per cent of their employees, 
irrespective of alternate rush and slow 


periods, get the same pay every week in 
the year. By developing production side- 
lines the company was able to stabilize the 
plan still further. 

During the present year, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations has made a guar- 
anteed minimum annual wage for industrial 
workers one of the principal points under 
negotiation with employers in two of the 
large steel industries and their subsidiaries. 
The clause which the C.I.0. proposed to have 
included in collective bargaining contracts 
stipulated that the annual wage shall be based 
upon the straight time average hourly earn- 
ings for a forty-hour week during the life 
of the contract and that for each week in the 
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life of the contract in which “the employee, 
for reasons beyond his control does not 
receive a sum equal to the minimum, the 
company shall make up the difference.”1 

This clause was contested by the Steel 
companies mainly on the ground that there 
were frequent and wide fluctuations in the 
demand for their products, both in the home 
and export markets. 

While admitting that the principle involved 
is desirable, “how”, the Companies asked, “can 
you guarantee full annual employment in an 
industry whose monthly production rose 50 per 
cent in 1929 over previous levels; fell in 19382 
to one-quarter of the 1929 output; rose irregu- 
larly until in 1937 it again touched the 1929 
level; within one year decreased by two- 
thirds; then climbed by 1943 to a position 
eight times greater than the low year, 1932.’ 

The National War Labour Board decision 
in the dispute involving 86 basic steel com- 
panies and approximately 400,000 employees, 
represented by the United Steel Workers of 
America (C.1.0.) was completed on November 
25. While the issue was somewhat confused 
by other factors in the dispute, such as a 
cemand for increase in wages to offset the 
effects of the “little steel formula”, the Board 
stated that “in the present state of the coun- 
try’s information on the subject (of guaranteed 
annual wages) the Board is not prepared in 
this case, or in any other dispute cases, to 
impose such guarantees by order” although 
such plans worked out by collective bargaining 
would be approved. 


In a separate report to President Roosevelt 
the Board unanimously recommended that 
“the whole question of guaranteed wage plans 
and the possibility of their future develop- 
ment in American industries as an aid to stabil- 
ization of employment and the regularization 
of production should now be studied on a 
national scale.’ The Board further recom- 





1 New York Times, January 1, 1944. 
2 Business Week, November 11, 1944. 
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mended that “such study should be conducted 
by a specially appointed commission . . 
that such a body would be best able to fee 
form its nationally important tasks if created 
independently of the National War Labour 
Board by the President... .”3 


Guaranteed Employment in Great Britain 

The “guaranteed week” for “essential” 
workers in Britain was introduced in April, 
1941, by Government Orders, after consulta- 
tion with management and labour. By May, 
1948, these “Essential Work Orders” covered 
approximately 8,000,000 British workers. On 
the basis of population this would be equiva- 


lent to about 23,000,000 in the United 
States.4 
Before a plant is en ided as “essential”, 


the Minister of Labour has to satisfy himself 
that the work is essential for the conduct of 
the war, that satisfactory provision for the 
welfare of the workers exists or is being made, 
and that wages and working conditions are 
“not less favourable than the recognized terms 
and conditions” in that industry in that district. 
All of which means that employers have to 
“come up to the standards achieved by col- 
lective bargaining.” 

On the other hand, the worker must be 
“capable of and available for work” during 
“normal working hours.” If work is not avail- 
able at his usual job, he must be willing to do 
any other jobs which he can be “reasonably” 
asked to do. 

After a plant has been “scheduled”, all the 
workers (or all the workers doing certain jobs) 
are “frozen” to their jobs. A worker can- 
rot quit and his employer cannot dismiss him, 
except for serious misconduct, without the 
written permission of the representative of the 
Minister of Labour. However, if either party 
is dissatisfied with a specific arrangement an 
appeal can be made to the Local Appeal Board, 
which is composed of representatives of labour 
and management, 





8 Office of War Information press release, Nov, 25, 1944. 
4 Labour and Industry in Britain, May, 1948. 


Labour Organization in Canada 


a as thirty-third Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, for the year 


ending December 31, 1948, has just been pub- 


lished. It may be obtained for 25 cents from 
the Department of Labour. 

Trade union membership in Canada increased 
substantially during 1943, although less than 
during 1941 and 1942. There were 664,533 









TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP IN CANADA 


i9il - 1943 


members at the end of 1943, an increase of 
about 15 per cent above the 578,380 in 1942 
and more than 85 per cent above the 358,967 
in 1941. Somewhat more than one-fifth of the 
non-agricultural wage and salary workers are 
members of trade unions in Canada. 

Union membership in the metal industries 
continued to increase during 1943, although 
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less rapidly than during the previous year. 
This is much the largest group of industries, 
having 30 per cent of the total union member- 
ship in Canada in 1943. The 23-2 per cent 
expansion of membership in the group during 
the year may be attributed to the continued 
diversion of labour from civilian to war pro- 
duction and allied industries, to greater organ- 


izing efforts put forth by the larger industrial 


unions, and to the development of machinery 
for collective bargaining. The second largest 
group is “steam railway transportation” which 
has 16-4 per cent of the total union member- 
ship for 1943. 

The accompanying tables show the distribu- 
tion of membership by industrial groups in 
1942 and 1943, the percentage increase (or 
decrease) in membership in each group during 
the year, and the 1943 membership classified 
according to affiliation. 

The trend of increasing concentration of 
trade union membership in the industrialized 
provinces which have experienced the greatest 
expansion of factory employment continued 
during 1943. About 64 per cent of the total 
membership as reported by the local unions 
in 1942 and about 65 per cent in 1943 was 
concentrated in Ontario and Quebec. Of the 
3,735 locals known to be in existence, 2,204 
were in these two provinces. 

Likewise, unions throughout Canada showed 
a tendency toward concentration in the larger 
urban centres, paralleling the expansion of 
factory production and employment. Three 
leading centres of industry and population, 
Montreal, Toronto, and Vancouver, together 
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had 17-3 per cent of all local unions in Canada 
and 38-5 per cent of the members of local 
unions which reported in 1943. 

The Report contains a brief historical state- 
ment and shows the membership, the names 
of the officers and the affiliated unions of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the 
Canadian Congress of Labour and the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 

For each national and international union 
are shown the membership, the number and 
location of their branches and the name and 
address of the secretary. In the case of an 
international union, the names and addresses 
of the Canadian officers are given. 

In addition, there are included lists of pro- 
vincial federations, local labour councils, 
federations of unions in allied trades or indus- 
tries, district union councils, and railroad 
brotherhood committees, with the names and 
addresses of their presidents and secretaries. 
Some notes are included concerning the nature, 
functions, and interrelationships of the con- 
stituent parts of the framework of labour 
organizations. 

Also, the Report gives information concern- 
ing female memberships; benefits paid by 
headquarters of national and international 
unions and by local branches on behalf of 
Canadian members; teach-rs’ associations; 
and organizations of other public employees, 
including those employed by the Dominion, 
provincial and municipal governments. 

The accompanying chart shows the growth 
of trade union membership in Canada since 
1911. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP BY MAIN INDUSTRIAL 
GROUPS 1942'AND 1943 AND THE PERCENTAGE INCREASE. IN 
1943 OVER 1942 
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1942(1) 1943 Per- 
—-- centage 
Industry increase 

Member- Percent Member- Percent 1943 

ship of total ship of total over 

1942 
MMitaay aid Quarries c state ee se cats on ae 34,915 6-0 | 36, 825 5-5 | 5-4 
Metals a: : ke, SN. ae See. SL. Sa ere: 161,797 | 98-0) 199,487 30-0 23-2 
COonstmictiona dee eterna. fet eet ol baer a Oe OU, 225 8-7 60, 084 9-0 19-6 
LaghitiHeat and Rowenrtithies.e oO. ater eats. Eka oeaae ee 6, 545 1-1 7,918 271) 20-9 
Wood and Wood, Broductss Asia. fives oaks ..oe qeeane *. 2 33, 986 5-9 | 38, 689 5°8 || 13-8 
Priibinesanar Ero lishine astm. eraser: - ees ares ae 11,738 2-0 | 10,579 1:6 | (2)9-9 
SteamcRatlway ‘Transportation. 00. .o..) 209229. . J AL ae 105,377 18:2 | 198, 128 16-4 2-6 
Other Transportation: «kta ck bk ecb. bee 40,709 7-1 40, 823 6-1 | 3 
Public and Personal Service, Amusement.................... 46, 556 8-1 57,484 8-7 23-4 
Clothing i Gotwearkieee: IO Oe ek ...g eee 34,057 5-9 | 37,563 5-6 | 10-2 
AUS goto s SP REED Sat yo ee BD) a a ee Ae 5 ee 10, 436 1-8 18, 084 2-7 73-2 
Heods, .. et Pee | ee ee ee, ee 14,512 2-5 19, 183 2°9 32-1 
Alltouner Industrie. s.r <tc eee Mo i ee renin ree 27,538 | 4-7 29, 686 Bee) | 7-8 
ete eka cw. . Seater ee ae i She ese ets Ree 578,380 100-0 664, 533 | 100-0 \| 14-8 














(1) The figures for 1942 in this table differ somewhat from those in the Thirty-Second Annual Report for 1942 (p. 
changes have been made in the classification and several unions which were included under ‘‘All Other 


have been placed in their appropriate groups. 
(2) Decrease. * 


16), because 
> Industries’’ 
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UNION MEMBERSHIP AND LOCAL UNIONS IN CANADA 
CLASSIFIED BY AFFILIATION, 1943 











Affiliation No. of Member- 
Locals ship 

Tradesiand*Labour- Congress Of Canadassie ct nie ee ore Cees vse e eee tone es tent oceee sense ts 2,041 249, 450 
Ameniean Federation of uabourj() hn sceeetisee.. cae iin as «+s «0 ORASTR ET REMEL - RO.. -Eeeeeetae se 33 11,459 
Canadian Congress Ob Lab Our taco ores teyessis os cstiareh oes cac ope Pe oo" sxeneieiiere let ayeuslerartncmertrSoraxayetackaavetonsra we Ne teslgke 710 245, 812 

Congressiotindustrial Organizations (2) ss. cees fect on ek e.c cele s sssinie ce See bose eee Cole e esse cee ee 14 3,8 
Canadianiand Catholic Confederation of Labour. .: ici. i siecs. ss. deedsleih.. - hinds eee eae. 268 68,576 
International Railway Brotherhoods (independent)..............ce cece cece eee eee e eee eeeeeeee 364 34, 590 
Canadian Méderation ofsbaboursS) poser e ee teat oe wa eee ee cia oye octors Selatele ehteratetaiers ce elias atte om [ehaielereete eines asi 3, 880 
Unafiiliated. National;and International Unions: ras Sere cielee so. oc cies 210 5 oe sein eoiele dele sieleweleine 2 ais» 247 37,603 
Wratihated. Local Umtorsicce ccc ote e cence tena iets recs. «, | aes oun: « «d's on aetna roncbel s wlejeree source’ fice uae te 58 9, 286 
Rotel: b etre sce Nak SE IER EE nc Gls aides = 6.3.0 0.0 gh e « SeRPTS RIES SS ET RIE Ecol 3,735 664, 533 





(1) These comprise international unions affiliated with the A.F. of L. in the United States, the Canadian branches of which 
are not affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. The 33 local or federal unions with 3,814 members 
which received their charters directly from the A.F. of L., have been included under the Trades and Labour Congress 


in the table as they are affiliated with that body. 


(2) These comprise international unions affiliated with the C.1.O. in the United States, the Canadian branches of which 
are not afuliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour. : 
(3) The membership shown in the table is for two affiliated regional unions with membership at large. 


Australian Bulletin on Benzol Poisoning 


A bulletin entitled “Benzol Poisoning” was 
recently issued by the Industrial Welfare 
Division of the Australian Department of 
Labour and National Service. 


The Bulletin states benzol, used chiefly in 
the motor fuel industry, the rubber, artificial 
leather, dyeing and cleaning, sanitary food can, 
paint and varnish, and aviation industr es, is 
very volatile and highly inflammable. The 
non-irritating and pleasant odour forms an 
explosive mixture with air, and may’ collect 
at floor level. 

Poisoning may be acute or chronic, according 
to the amount in which the benzol is inhaled. 
Chronic poisoning may develop to a critical 
stage without the worker being aware of his 
condition. Signs of weakness, headache, nausea 
or a tendency to bleeding of the nose and 
gums, the bulletin points out, should be re- 
ported to a physician immediately. Unlike 
chronic poisoning, recovery from acute benzol 
poisoning is usually complete, having no 
lasting effects. 

Where spray-painting is being done, the bul- 
letin goes on, the New South Wales Factories 
Act provides that the material used must not 
contain more than 1 per cent benzol; if a room 
booth is used, the air must be changed by 


natural or other means of ventilation at least 
20 times per hour; any other type of booth 
must have a uniform air movement of not less 
than 100 linear feet per minute; and when 
benzol is used in a confined space where there 
are no air changes, a positive pressure helmet 
must be provided for all workers. 

Adequate general, in addition to local, venti- 
lation, the bulletin continues, is essential for 
the health of the worker, and the work-room 
air should be tested routinely to ensure the 
adequacy of the ventilating equipment. 
American standards advocate 100 parts per 
million of air as the maximum allowable con- 
centration, while 75 parts per million is sug- 
gested as a maximum safe standard for eight 
hours’ exposure. The maximum safe standard 
for toluol is 200 parts per million for the same 
exposure. 

Special clothing, approved respirators and 
safety belts are suggested as further protective 
measures. 

A monthly medical examination for all ben- 
zol workers, the bulletin concludes, is an 
essential protective measure, while for toluol 
and zylol tests every. four or six months are 
sufficient. Pre-employment tests are also sug- 
gested as part of the protective program. 


; 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 


URING the month of November, the 
National War Labour Board issued 
decisions in the following cases:— 


Discount and Loan Corporation of Canada 
(now Personal Finance Company of Canada). 
Canadian International Paper Company. 

Robinson, Little and Company, Limited 
(Winnipeg, Man.). 

Canadian Corps of Commissionaires, Inc. 
(Edmonton, Alta.). 

Canadian Construction Association (Saint 
John, N.B.) and Bricklayers’, Masons’ and 
Plasterers’ International Union of America, 
Local No. 1, N.B. 

Regent Knitting Mills Limited. 

A. H. Williams (Calgary, Alta.). 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
of Canada, Limited (Bowmanville, Ont.) and 
United) Rubber Workers of America, Local 
189. 

General Motors of Canada, Limited (Air- 
craft Division, Oshawa, Ont.) and United 
Automobile Workers of America, Local 222. 


Research Enterprises Limited (Leaside, Ont.) 
and United Steelworkers of America, Local 
1039. 

Cockshutt Plow Company, Limited (Brant- 
ford, Ont.) and United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, Local 458. 

Massey-Harris Company, Limited, and 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, Local 439. 

International Harvester Company of 
Canada, Limited (Hamilton, Ont.) and United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 2868. 

Lynn MacLeod Metallurgy Limited, and Le 
Svndicat Catholique des Employés_ de 
Fonderie de Thetford Mines, Inc. 

Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, 
Limited, and La Federation Nationale des 
Travailleurs de la Pulpe et du Papier. 

The Canada Starch Company, Limited 
(Cardinal, Ont.), and National Union of Food 
Processors, Local No. 1. 


Re: Discount and Loan Corporation of Canada (now Personal Finance 
Company of Canada) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of -the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
dated April 25, 1944, refusing to authorize an 
increase in the maximum of the salary range 
for the occupational classification of “loan 
manager” above $250 per month. The appli- 


cation was for an increase from $230 to $300 
per month. : 

We find no reason to interfere with the 
discretion exercised by the Regional Board 
and the appeal must be dismissed. 


November 6, 1944. 


Re: Canadian International Paper Company 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from a decision of the Regional 
War Labour Board for Ontario dated: May 19, 
1944. The application was for permission to 
increase all salaried personnel, of or below 
the rank of foreman, employed in the com- 
pany’s Hawkesbury mill and by its subsidiary 
International Fibre Board, Limited, by an 
amount not to exceed $10 per month. The 
reason for the request was to extend to 
salaried personnel the benefit of a 5-cent 
increase awarded to hourly-rated employees. 
The Regional Board authorized the increase 
to the monthly-rated employees except those 
receiving $300 or more. The appeal is with 


respect. to the restriction placed upon the 
authorization. 


We are of opinion that the Regional Board’s 
decision must be sustained. It is in keeping 
with the principle contained in section 21 of 
P.C. 9384 and there is also the presumption 
arising under the proviso to section 15 (1) 
that the employees excluded are governed by 
the Wartime Salaries Order, P.C. 1549. The 
presumption applies in fact in the case of all 
employees paid at a rate of $250 or more per 
month. 


The appeal is dismissed. ~ 
November 6,- 1944. 
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Re: Robinson, Little and Company, Limited (Winnipeg, Man.) 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from a decision of the Regional 
War Labour Board for Manitoba dated 
June 14, 1944, in respect of an application 
to obtain approval of the payment of certain 
annual commissions and bonuses paid to 
retail store managers, salesmen and members 
of the merchandising, warehouse, shipping 
room and, general office staffs, in addition to 
their regular salaries. The Regional Board 
granted the application in so far as it related 
to retail store managers on the ground that 
their bonus having been calculated on a 
determined percentage basis, payment at the 
percentage rate established in the basic period 
could be continued. As to the other classi- 
fications, however, approval was limited to the 
amount actually paid in the year ending 
November 15, 1941. The Regional Board 
granted the company leave to appeal. 


he representations to this Board indicate 
that since 1939 the amount of the bonus to 
the individual members of the staffs men- 


tioned has been determined by the Com- 
pany’s general manager, who, in arriving at 
each amount takes into consideration a 
number of factors. This method of deter- 
mining bonuses has apparently been approved 
by the employees. 

On the basis of the information submitted 
to the Regional Board, its decision seems to 
be the only one it could reasonably make. 
At the hearing, we requested additional data, 
and in the light of this further information 
we have come to the conclusion that the 
amounts paid to the staff for the years 1941 
and 1942 and the amount appropriated for 
the year 1943 can be authorized, except as to 
the merchandise manager, who, by both the 
amount of his earnings and description of his 
duties, is above the rank of foreman. 

We do not think we should give approval 
for the future, and payments based: on 1944 
and subsequent operations will have to be 
submitted to the Regional Board in due 
course. 

November 8, 1944. 


Re: Canadian Corps of Commissionaires, Inc. (Edmonton, Alta.) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from the Regional War 
Labour Board for Alberta who by decision 
dated May 6, 1944, directed the appellant to 
pay the cost-of-living bonus made mandatory 
under the provisions of the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, P.C. 5963. 


The appellant claims exemption from the 
Order under the terms of section 11 (1) (v) 
excluding from the definition of employer 
any person, firm or corporation operating 
any hospital or any religious, charitable 
or educational institution or association, 
if such hospital or such institution or 
association is not carried on for purposes 
of gain. 

Alternatively, it pleads inability to pay and 

refers to sections 43 and 46 of the Order. 

The appellant is a corporation without 
share capital incorporated under the Dominion 
Companies’ Act and is not an association 
carried on for purposes of gain. However, 


the more pertinent question is whether it is 
a “religious, charitable or educational associa- 
tion”. For present purposes the main objects 
of the Corps set out in its Letters Patent are 
to provide employment for ex-service men 
and, to better their present positions. The 
Corps contracts with various employers for 
the services rendered by its members as 
guards, janitors, etc. and it pays them out of 
the contract moneys, retaining a certain 
amount to cover operating and administration 
expenses. We are of opinion that under the 
circumstances the appellant is an employer 
and cannot be considered as being excluded 
from the Order. We shall therefore confirm 
the decision of the Regional Board. 

On the question of ability to pay, our view 
is that section 46 is not applicable, but that 
under section 48 the appellant should have 
some relief. The bonus will be payable from 
February 15, 1944, when it became merged 


into. basic rates. 
November 9, 1944. 


Re: Canadian Construction Association (Saint John, N.B.) and Brick- 
layers’, Masons’ and Plasterers’ International Union of 


America Local No. 1, N.B. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is a joint application for leave to 
appeal from a decision of the Regional Board 
for New Brunswick dated July 26, 1944, 
increasing hourly rates for bricklayers and 
masons to $1.10 with corresponding adjust- 


ments for certain other classifications. The 
request had been for a rate of $1.15 for a 
48-hour week and $1.16 for a 44-hour week. 
There does not appear to be any ground 
upon. which this Board could alter the 
Regional Board’s decision and the application 
must be denied. November 20, 1944. 
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Re: Regent Knitting Mills Limited 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from a decision of the Regional 
Board for Quebec dated July 13, 1944, 
refusing to authorize a reduction in the rate 
of commission paid to two salesmen, from 
74 per cent to 6 per cent. The salesmen 
concerned have given their written consent 
to the change. 

The material indicates that the rate gener- 
ally paid to salesmen by the appellant is 6 


per cent and that the higher rate was paid 
to these particular men prior to wage control 
because of special circumstances which no 
longer exist. It would seem that the lower 
rate is within the range established and. that 
the reduction is one which can be made under 
the provisions of section 25 (a) of P.C. 9384. 
The appeal is allowed. 


November 20, 1944. 


Re: A. H. Williams (Calgary, Alta.) 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal from a decision of the Regional 
Board for Alberta dated October 11, 1944, 
refusing an application founded on the steam 
railways decision.of this Board (L.G., August, 
1944, p. 960) for a 6-cent hourly increase in 
wage rates to coal handlers. 

These rates have been increased a total of 
24 cents since August, 1939, while the railway 
decision assumed that the employees con- 


cerned had received since the beginning of 
the war only the full cost-of-living bonus, or 
an hourly increase amounting to 10 cents. It 
appears further from the material that the 
present rate of 59 cents paid by the appellant 
compares favourably with the prevailing rate 
for common labour in Calg&ary. 

In the circumstances, the appeal must be 
dismissed, 

November 20, 1944. 


Re: The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, 
(Bowmanville, Ont.) and United Rubber Workers 
of America, Local 189 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Company and a cross- 
appeal by the Union from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
dated June 1, 1944 ordering that the wage 
rate in the plating room be increased 73 cents 
and refusing to authorize or direct payment 
of an off-shift premium. 


The employees in the Plating Department 
at the present time total 4 and they work 
only a day shift of 9 hours. In order to 
make certain plant additions and changes 
during the period from December 1, 1942, to 
the end of February, 1943, these employees 
worked a day shift of 8 hours. During that 
time the wages received by them equalled 
the wages received by them previously on a 
9-hour shift. In other words, for this three- 
month period the employees received 774 
cents an hour for the 8-hour shift. Since the 
end of February, 1943, they have been work- 
ing a 9-hour shift receiving only 70 cents an 
hour. The Company alleges that this adjust- 
ment was agreed to by the men for the short 
‘three-month period in order to facilitate the 
adjustments that were being made in the 
plant and that they also agreed to return to 
the lower hourly rate as soon as the adjust- 
ments and additions were completed. This 
the men denied, and, as both the Manager 


of the Company at the time this arrangement 
was made and the President of the Union at 
that time no longer occupy these positions, it 
is impossible to verify the statement of either 
party. It is clear to us, however, that in so far 
as the employer is concerned it thought that 
the men agreed to the arrangement, and 
that the men did not intend to give that im- 
pression, although there is some significance 
in the fact that the 9-hour rate came into 
effect on or about March 1, 1943, and no 
protest was made respecting it by the em- 
ployees until late in December, 1943. It does 
not seem to us, however, that under the cir- 
cumstances much depends upon whether or not 
this agreement was in effect although I think 
this Board would be critical indeed of any 
conduct by either party which indicated a 
repudiation of an agreement such as the one 
alleged in this case. However, it is apparent 
to this Board that the Regional War Labour 
Board made a full and proper inquiry into 
the skill required by these four employees, 
also into the working conditions, and satisfied 


itself that the increase of 74 cents was justified 


under the circumstances. On the representa- 
tions made before us we are not disposed to 
interfere with the decision of the Regional 
War Labour Board in this regard. 

As to the portion of the decision appealed 
by the employees, it is evident to this Board 
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that this is a “continuous process” industry 
in so far as it affects a large number of the 
employees concerned in this appeal. The total 
number of employees at the Company’s 
Bowmanville plant is 504, of whom 173 work 
only on a day shift and the remaining 331 
work on rotating shifts, either three 8-hour 
shifts a day or two 9-hour shifts a day. It is 
apparent that the practice of requiring three 
rotating 8-hour shifts as to a portion of the 
employees and of two rotating 9-hour shifts 
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as to the remaining employees has existed for 
upwards of twenty years, and that the wage 
structure of the Company has been adapted 
to these processing requirements. We, there- 
fore, feel that the Regional War Labour 
Board quite correctly denied the ordering of 
an off-shift differential in the circumstances. 

Both the appeal and the cross-appeal are, 
therefore, dismissed. 

November 22, 1944. 


Re: General Motors of Canada, Lmited (Aircraft Division, Oshawa, Ont.) 
and United Automobile Workers of America, Local 222 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company appeals from a decision of 
the Regional Board for Ontario dated June 
23, 1944, supplemented by a further decision 
dated July 31, 1944, which had the effect of 
increasing the wage rate of ‘female sanders” 
by 4 cents in the case of most of the em- 
ployees in the classification who had been 
receiving the maximum rate of 62 cents (in- 
creased to 66 cents) and by 5 cents in the 
case of the few, if any, who were receiving 
less than the maximum of the range. The 
new range ordered was 55 to 66 cents; the 
former range was 51 to 62 cents. 


The main ground for the appeal is that the 
nature of the work done by this particular 


classification of employees does not justify 


- the increase and that the differential created 


by the Regional Board’s decision will disturb 
wage rates paid to other female classifications. 
The Regional Board based its decision upon 
an investigation of the work actually done by 
“female sanders”. Although since on or about 
July 26, 1944, the sanding of the bottom seam 
of the fuselage is done by men and the work 
of the women has been made less arduous, 
we have come to the conclusion that we 
should not disturb the decision of the Regional 
Board. But we wish to make clear that the 
new rate is not to be set up as a reason for 
increasing any other female rate in the plant. 
The appeal is dismissed. 


November 23, 1944. 


Re: Research Enterprises Limited (Leaside, Ont.) and United Steelworkers 
of America, Local 1039 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Company for 
approval of a job evaluation plan submitted as 
being necessary to rectify gross inequalities in 
wages now being paid in the radio production 
department. The approval of the Company’s 
plan is opposed by the Union who submitted 
an alternative plan. 


Both parties are in agreement that some 
evaluation of the present operations should 
take place. They appear to: have agreed on 
the job description, but could not agree on 
the allocation of the job classifications to the 
various wage brackets. The real point of 
difference, of course, arises, as we see it, with 
respect to the end result in wage rates. There 
are approximately 700 employees involved. 

Under the Company’s plan there are 11 
wage brackets, and if adopted they would in- 
volve an immediate increase of $3.80 per 
hour covering 93 employees in order to bring 
their base rate up to the minimum of the 
proposed bracket, and would involve an ultim- 
ate decrease of $11.32 per hour covering 167 
employees in order to bring their top rate 
down to the top rate of the proposed bracket. 


The Union plan involves an immediate in- 
crease of $27.17 per hour covering 339 em- 
ployees in order to bring their base rate up 
to the minimum of the proposed bracket, and 
an ultimate decrease of $1.853 per hour cover- 
ing 23 employees in order to bring their top 
rate down to the top rate of their proposed 
bracket. They submitted 7 wage brackets as 
compared with 11 suggested by the Company. 

We do not feel that we can properly ap- 
prove of either plan in preference to the other 
at this time. However, having in mind that 
both parties have spent a very considerable 
amount of time in joint discussion and have 
reached agreement on some features, we are 
of the view that due to the wide difference 
in the proposed plans some middle ground 
upon which these differences might be com- 
posed can be found by the parties resuming 
discussions. ) 

The parties should bear in mind that any 
rates submitted should be related so far as 
possible to the rates generally prevailing for 
the same or substantially similar type of em- 
ployment in the community in general and in 
the electrical and radio manufacturing industry 


in particular. November 23, 1944. 


— 
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Re: Cockshutt Plow Company, Limited (Brantford, Ont.) and United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America, Local 458 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Company from the 
direction of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario dated August 10, 1944, requir- 
ing the Company to pay to its hourly rated 
employees working on off-shifts a premium 
of five (5c) per hour, effective for the pay 
period commencing May 1, 1944. The Com- 
pany has no employees permanently engaged 
on off-shifts, but whem more than one shift is 
operated it is on a rotating basis. The Com- 
pany is engaged, in the main, in the produc- 
tion of farm implements and is not substan- 
tially engaged on war contracts. 

Applications for such off-shift premiums 
were made by the unions representing the 
employees of the International Harvester 
Company, the Massey-Harris Company, as 
well as the Cockshutt Plow Company, and: in 
all cases were allowed by the Regional Board. 
All are now before this Board for consideration. 
The Massey-Harris Company did not appeal 
from the decision in so far as its Weston Plant 
was concerned—that plant being engaged 
entirely on war work. 

The Company objects to the payment of 
the premium on several grounds—that such 
premiums have never been paid in the indus- 
try; that they do not obtain generally in the 
district or in Ontario, or in factories not 
engaged chiefly in war production; that the 


prices of farm implements have been frozen 
since October 1941; that the rates now being 
paid are reasonable and fair; etc. 

The Union rests its case chiefly on the 
decision of the Board in the Ford Motor 
Company case and subsequent decisions. 

In the Ford Motor Company Case (L.G., 
May, 1948, p. 585) the Board said: 

The present application should not be taken 
as any precedent except as to the cases of 
employers engaged in the production of muni- 
tions and supplies. 

While each application, of course, must be 
dealt with on its individual merits, the 
National Board considers that what we are 
dealing with primarily are industries engaged in 
war production. 

We are of the opinion that each application 
of this sort must be dealt with on its in- 
dividual merits and having regard to the 
nature of the business carried on by this 
Company, the principles laid down in the 
Ford Motor Company case and the pro- 
visions of section 14(b), P.C. 9884, have 
decided that there is no justification under 
the powers granted to the Board by section 
20 for approving the off-shift premiums re- 
quested in the original application. 

In the result the appeal will be allowed and 
the order of the Regional Board set aside and 
Finding and Direction issued accordingly. 


November 27, 1944. 


Re: Massey-Harris Company, Limited, and United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, Local 439 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Company from _ the 
direction of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario dated August 10, 1944, requiring 
the Company to pay to its hourly rated 
employees in its plants at Toronto and Brant- 
ford working on off-shifts a premium of five 
(5c) cents per hour, effective for the pay 
‘period commencing May 1, 1944. The Com- 
pany has employees working on rotating 
shifts and also on permanent shifts. The 
Company is engaged, in the main, in the 
production of farm implements and is not 
substantially engaged on war contracts. 

Applications for such off-shift premiums 
were made by the unions representing the 
employees of the International Harvester 
Company, the Cockshutt Plow Company as 
well as the Massey-Harris Company, and in 
all cases were allowed by the Regional Board. 
All are now before this Board for considera- 


tion. The Massey-Harris Company did not 
appeal from the decision in so far as its 
Weston plant was concerned—that plant 
being engaged entirely on war work. 

The Company objects to the payment of 
the premium on several grounds—that such 
premiums have never been paid in the indus- 
try; that they do not obtain generally in the 
district or in Ontario, or in factories not 
engaged chiefly in war production; that the 
prices of farm implements have been frozen 
since October 1941; that the rates now being 
paid are reasonable and fair; etc. 

The Union rests its case chiefly on the 
decision of the Board in the Ford Motor 
Company case and subsequent decisions. 

In the Ford Motor Company case (L.G., 


‘May, 1943, p. 585) the Board said: 


The present application should not be taken 
as any precedent except as to the cases of 
employers engaged in the production of muni- 
tions and supplies. 
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While each application, of course, must be 
dealt with on its individual merits, the 
National Board considers that what we are 
dealing with primarily are industries engaged 
in war production. 

We are of the opinion that each applica- 
tion of this sort must be dealt with on its 
individual merits and having regard to the 
nature of the business carried on by this 
Company, the principles laid down in the 
Ford Motor Company case and the pro- 
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visions of section 14 (b), P.C. 9384, we have 
decided that there is no justification under 
the powers granted to the Board by section 
20 for approving the off-shift premiums 
requested in the original application. 

In the result the appeal will be allowed and 
the order of the Regional Board set aside 
and Finding and Direction issued accordingly. 


November 27, 1944. 


Re: International Harvester Company of Canada, Limited (Hamilton, 
Ont.) and United Steelworkers of America, Local 2868 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Company from the direc- 
tion of the Regional War Labour Board for 


Ontario dated August 10, 1944, requiring the 


Company to pay to its hourly rated employees 
working on off-shifts a premium of five (5¢) 
cents per hour, effective for the pay period 
Commencing May 1, 1944. Very few of the 
Company’s employees would be affected at the 
present time. The Company is engaged, in the 
main, in the production of farm implements. 

Applications for such off-shift premiums 
were made by the unions representing the em- 
ployees of the Cockshutt Plow Company, the 
Massey-Harris Company as well as the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, and in all cases 
were allowed by the Regional Board. All are 
now before this Board for consideration. The 
Massey-Harris Company did not appeal from 
the decision in so far as its Weston plant was 
concerned—that plant being engaged entirely 
on war work. 

The Company objects to the payment of the 
premium on several grounds—that such pre- 
miums have never been paid in the industry; 
that they do not obtain generally in the dis- 
trict or in Ontario, or in factories not engaged 
chiefly in war production; that the prices of 
farm implements have been frozen since 


October, 1941; that the rates now being paid 
are reasonable and fair, etc. 

The Union refers in its brief to the decision 
of the Board in the Ford Motor Company 
case. 

In the Ford Motor Company case (L.G., 
May, 1943, p. 585), the Board said: 

The present application should not be taken 
as any precedent except as to the cases of em- 
ployers engaged in the production of munitions 
and supplies. 

While each application, of course, must be 
dealt with on its individual merits, the Nationa] 
Board considers that what we are dealing with 
pears, are industries engaged in war produc- 
10n. 

We are of the opinion that each application 
of this sort must be dealt with on its individual 
merits and nav.ng regard to the nature of the 
business carr.cc. on by: this Company, the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Ford Motor Company 
case and the provisions of section 14 (b), P.C. 
9384, we have decided that there is no justifica- 
tion under the powers granted to the Board 
by section 20 for approving the off-shift pre- 
miums requested in the original application. 

In the result the appeal will be allowed 
and the order of the Regional Board set aside 
and Finding and Direction issued accordingly. 

November 27, 1944. 


Re: Lynn MacLeod Metallurgy Limited and Le Syndicat Catholique des 
Employés de Fonderie de Thetford Mines, Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the employer from a decision 
of the Regional War Labour Board for Quebec 
dated July 18, 1944, ordering a general 5-cent 
hourly increase in wage rates and fixing a 
minimum starting rate for inexperienced em- 
ployees with automatic increases every six 
months until they qualify for one of the 
regular occupational classifications. The com- 
mon labour rate established hy the Regional 
Board’s decision is 47 cents. 


Before this Board the appeal rests upon a 
plea of financial inability to pay, but the Com- 
pany did not avail itself of the opportunity 
given to it to develop this ground before the 
Regional Board. 

We have examined the material filed on this 
appeal and have come to the conclusion that 
the employer has not clearly demonstrated that 
it will be unable to absorb the increased cost 
resulting from this wage increase. 

The appeal must be dismissed. 

November 27, 1944. 
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Re: Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, and La Fédération 


Nationale des Travailleurs 


Reasons for Decision - 


The Company appeals from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Quebec dated 
December 22, 1943, and made under the pro- 
visions of P.C. 5963, directing a basic common 
labour rate (exclusive of cost-of-living bonus) 
of 474 cents per hour in its plants located at 
Bromptonville and East Angus. Just prior to 
this decision, the rate had been increased with 
the Company’s consent from 40 to 46 cents. 

The decision under appeal was one of a large 
number made concerning the pulp and paper 
industry in Quebec. The whole matter of 
comparative wage rates and differentials was 
considered by the Regional Board and gener- 
ally a basic common labour rate (exclusive of 
bonus) of 50 cents was fixed for newsprint mills 
and a rate of 474 cents for specialty mills (see 


de la Pulpe et du Papier 


KH. B. Eddy Company Ltd., and J. R. Booth 
Limited, L.G., July, 1944, p. 837). The mills 
involved in this case are specialty mills. 

The company argued that the increased rate 
was more than it could pay in view of certain 
adverse factors affecting its mills (obsolescence, 
etc.), and also that the rate at Bromptonville 
and Hast Angus should not be as high as that 
paid at Hull or Trois-Riviéres. 

Representations were made to the Regional 
Board on these matters and we have no doubt 
the arguments with respect to them were 
present in the minds of the members of the 
Quebec Board. Consequently, we have decided 
to leave the Regional Board’s decision un- 
disturbed. 

November 27, 1944. 


Re: The ern Starch Company, Limited (Cardinal, Ont.) and National 
Union of Food Processors, Local No. 1 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
decision of the Regional Board for Ontario 
dated June 23, 1944, ordering (as corrected 
on July 25, 1944), a base labour rate of 54 
cents for mem and 42 cents for women. This 
meant in all of the Company’s nine wage 
categories an increase of 5 cents per hour in 
the rates for men and 54 cents per hour in 
the rates for women. The appellant is will- 
ing to put into effect from the date men- 
tioned in the Regional Board’s finding and 
direction (March 16, 1944) a wage increase 
of 3 cents per hour for both men and women. 


The Wages Control Order ,P.C. 9884 now 
in effect has as its first objective the stabiliza- 
tion of the wage structure in Canada at the 
level obtained on February 15, 1944, by in- 
corporating the cost-of-living bonus into what 
were known under the former order (P.C. 
5963) as “basic rates”. (See section 14 (a)). 

The Boards are given the power to author- 
ize or direct increases of wage rates thus 
established, but only to the extent necessary 
to rectify “a gross injustice or gross inequal- 
ity”, ie., a glaring or flagrant injustice or 
inequality. (Section 20 (1) (a)). 

There is provision under section 20 (1) 
(6b) when this severe condition need not be 
met, but the situation contemplated in that 
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paragraph does not prevail in the present 
instance. 

To say that the purpose of an order is to 
stabilize the wage structure, as we under- 
stand the term, is to say that wage rates 
must remain stable and unchanged, unless an 
applicant can establish that his case meets 
the strict test laid down. 

The Regional Board here appears to have 
proceeded upon the basis of what it thought 
to be fair and reasonable rates. But we must 
say that war labour boards under the govern- 
ing order in council are not fair wage boards 
or minimum wage boards; they are wage 
stabilization boards set up to administer a 
set of specific rules. We therefore feel that 
we should view this case as if it came to 
us for decision in the first instance. 

Having in mind the nature of the em- 
ployer’s operations and their location, we 
find that these rates, when the 3 cents the 
company is prepared to pay is added to them, 
compare very favourably with rates paid by 
industries similarly located. 

We shall give effect to the 3 cent hourly 
increase which the appellant is prepared to 
pay. Im other respects the Regional Board’s 
decision remains unaltered, 

On the matter of the wage increase, there- 
fore, the appeal will be allowed to the extent 
indicated. 

November 28, 1944. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 





Introduction 


aif ee Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles deal- 
ing with proceedings under the National War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, Concili- 
ation Work of the Department of Labour, and 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, Great Britain 
and other countries. 


Recent Proceedings under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations.—Under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, the Government has extended its juris- 
diction over employer-employee relations 
which are normally exclusively within the 
provincial field to the extent considered 
necessary to cover adequately employers and 
employees in industries “essential to the 
efficient prosecution of the war”, but without 
attempting to include other industry which 
bas not a direct bearing on war production. 
In so far as these latter industries are con- 
cerned, each province can make its own de- 
cision as to whether or not they shall be 
brought under the Regulations. 


Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 
province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 


‘ 


The work of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) is here described in 
two separate articles. The first deals with 
applications made by unions for certification 
and their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Re- 
lations Branch.—Conciliation proceedings 
are carried on by the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department of Labour under 
the provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act which empowers the Minister to inquire 
into the causes and circumstances of a dispute, 
to take such steps as seem expedient for the 
purpose of bringing the parties together, and 
to appoint a conciliator or an arbitrator when 
requested by the parties concerned. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—The latest infor- 
mation concerning strikes and lockouts in 
Canada is published monthly in tabular form, 
with a summary appearing once a year. The 
summary of strikes and lockouts in Canada 
and other countries during 1943 appeared in 
the Lasour Gazetre for March, 1944. 

The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in Great Britain and other coun- 
tries appears from month to month. 








Amendment to Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) has announced a further 
amendment to its Board Regulations of June 
7 (L.G., June, 1944, pp. 737-739) as amended 
on July 19 (L.G., Aug., 1944, p. 969). 


The amendment had to do with union repre- 
sentation votes. In a case where an appeal is 
lodged with the National Board against an 
order of a Provincial Board directing a vote, 
the amendment provides a procedure for a 
postponement of the vote. 

It gives a Provincial Board, or the National 
Board, or the Chairman of the Provincial 
Board, or the Chairman of the National Board, 
power to order a stay of the vote. 
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The amendment was approved by the Min- 
ister of Labour on December 9. It adds three 
new sub-sections to the section of the Regula- 
tions dealing with appeals. 

This section (including the new sub-sections 
numbered 4, 5 and 6) now reads as follows: 


APPEALS 


(1) Any person directly affected by any 
decision or order of a Provincial Board may 
appeal to the National Board, if 

(a) The Provincial Board making such 

decision or order grants leave so to 
appeal and the request for such leave to 
appeal has been made within thirty days 
of the announcement of the decision or 
order of such Provincial Board; or 
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(6) The National Board grants leave so to 
appeal and the request for such leave 
to appeal has been made within sixty 
days of such announcement. 


(2) Within thirty days after the granting 
of sueh leave to appeal the appellant shall 
appear before the National Board and present 
the said appeal provided, however, that the 
National Board may for good cause adjourn 
the hearing of the said appeal from time to 
time. 

(3) On any such appeal, the decision or order 
of the National Board shall constitute the 
decision or order of the Provincial Board as if 
originally made by it. 
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(4) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, an appeal shall not operate as a stay 
of proceedings from the decision appealed from. 

(5) Where a Provincial Board has directed 
that a vote of employees be taken under the 
Regulations and an appeal has been taken from 
such decision, the Board appealed from or the 
National Board may order a stay of such pro- 
ceedings. 

(6) The Chairman of the Board appealed 
from and/or the Chairman of the National 
Board may act for and on behalf of his Board 
to dispose of any application for a stay of 
proceedings or to grant a stay of proceedings 
and any decision or order made by him pur- 
suant hereto shall be and be deemed to be the 
decision or order of his Board. 





Applications for Certification under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 

(National) met for six days during the 
month of November. During this period the 
_ Board received 9 applications, held 10 hearings, 
issued 17 certificates designating bargaining 
representatives, rejected 2 applications for cer- 
tification, ordered 4 representation votes and 
gave decisions in 2 appeal cases. _ 


Certificates Issued 


(1) International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 800 and Dominion 
Lridge Company Limited and Riverside Iron 
Works Limited, Calgary, Alta. (L.G. Aug. 1944, 
P.968). Following a representation vote of 
the employees of each Company conducted 
by direction of the Board, the Union and 
Messrs. John Munro, W. Erenko, H. Hewitt, 
W. Wusyk, James Whittit and Ray Lee were 
certified as bargaining representatives for the 
employees of both Companies except journey- 


men moulders, coremakers, foremen and: all’ 


others having the right to hire and discharge. 

(2) International Association of Machinists, 
Aircraft Lodge No. 1749, and Canadian Pacific 
Airlines, Limited, Sea Island and New West- 
minster, B.C. (L.G. Sept. 1944, p. 1109). The 
Union and Mrs. Ora Percy and Messrs. J. 
McMillan, A. J. Wyshrew, H. Wilkinson, Wil- 
liam Pilling, Mel Guy, Roy Bell and Ted 
Evans were certified as bargaining representa- 
tives for the hourly-rated employees of the 
production and auxiliary departments of the 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Ltd. (Repair 
Plants), Sea Island and New Westminster, 
B.C., except monthly salaried matrons and 
' nurses, supervisors from the rank of assistant 
foreman and up, firemen, security officers, 
office employees in the pay, time, personnel, 
stores, maintenance inspection, 1.B.M., general 
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and transit control offices and technical em- 
ployees on a salaried basis. Certification fol- 
lowed an investigation of the application by 
an officer of the Board. 

(3) Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way 
Employees and Canadian National Railways, 
Western Lines (L.G. Oct. 1944, p. 1220). Fol- 
lowing an examination of the Union’s member- 
ship records by an officer of the Board and a 
public hearing, the Union and Mr. George 
Clifford were certified as bargaining representa- 
tives for the supervisors, mechanics and 
mechanics’ helpers employed by the Canadian 
National Railways in its shops for the mainten- 
ance and repair of track motor cars at Fort 
Rouge, Manitoba; Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; 
Edmonton, Alberta; and Kamloops Junction, 
B.C. 


(4) The Canadian Seamen’s Union and Foote 
Transit Company Limited (Unlicensed person- 
nel, SS. “F. V. Massey”) (L.G. Oct. 1944, 
p. 1221). The Union and Messrs. J. A. Sul- 
livan, D. Ferguson and C. E. Lenton were 
certified as bargaining representatives for the 
unlicensed personnel of the Foote Transit 
Company Limited, Toronto, Ontario, engaged 
on the Company’s Vessel “F. V. Massey’. 
Certification of bargaining representatives folk 
lowed an examination of the Union’s member- 
ship records by an officer of the Board, and 
the taking of a representative vote. 

A public hearing on the application was also 
held by the Board. 

(5) International Union of Operating Eng- 
ineers, Local 882, and Vancouver Hotel Com- 
pany Limited, Vancouver B.C. (L.G. Oct. 1944, 
p. 1221). Following an investigation of the 
application for certification of bargaining rep- 
resentatives by an officer of the Board, the 
Local Union and Messrs. J. Henderson, E. W. 
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King, W. F. Flesher were certified as bargaining 
representatives for the engineers and firemen 
employed in the heating and power plant of 
the Vancouver Hotel Company Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. The position of Chief Engineer 


- - was excluded from the bargaining unit. 


(6) The Canadian Seamen’s Union (Superior- 
Winnipeg Branch) and the United Towing and 
Salvage Company Limited, Port Arthur, Ont. 
(L.G. Oct. 1944, p. 1221) The Union and 
Messrs. D. Ferguson, C. E. Lenton, A. Penhale, 
L. B. Rogers and P. Zobolotny were certified 
as bargaining representatives for the unlicensed 
personnel of the United Towing and Salvage 
Company Limited, Port Arthur, Ontario, em- 
ployed on its vessels, the “Great Western”, 
“James Whalen”, “Guardian”, “Strathmore”, 
and “Jean Fraser”. Certification of bargaining 
representatives followed an examination of 
-the Union’s membership records by an officer 
of the Board and public hearing on the ap- 
plication was also held. 

(7) The Canadian Seamen’s Union and Sarnia 
Steamships Limited and tts subsidiary, Colonial 
Steamships Limited, Port Colborne, Ont. (L.G. 
Nov. 1944, p. 1337). Following an investigation 
of the Union’s membership records and a 
public hearing, the Union and Messrs. Dewar 
Ferguson, J. A. Sullivan and C. E. Lenton 
were certified as bargaining representatives 
for the unlicensed personnel employed on the 
vessels of the Sarnia Steamships Limited and 
its subsidiary, Colonial Steamships Limited, 
Port Colborne, Cnt. . 


(8) The Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Grain Elevator), Port 
McNicol, Ont. (L.G. Nov. 1944, p. 13837). The 
Union and Messrs. F. H. Hall and W. A. Rowe 
were certified as bargaining representatives 
for the employees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company in its grain elevator at Port 
MeNicol, Ontario. The superintendent and 
grain shipper were excluded from the bargain- 
ing unit. Certification of bargaining repre- 
sentatives followed an examination of the 
Union’s membership records by an officer of 
the Board. 


(9) The Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and Aberdeen Elevator 
Jompany Limited, Midland, Ont. (L.G. Nov. 
1944, p. 1337). Following an examination of 
the Union’s membership records by an officer 
of the Board, the union and Messrs. F. H. Hall 
and H. F. Mead were certified as bargaining 
representatives for the plant employees of 
- the Aberdeen Elevator Company Limited, 
Midland, Ontario, the superintendent, foreman 
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and office clerk being excluded from the bar- 
gaining unit. 

(10) The Brotherhood of .-Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees and the Midland 
Simcoe Elevator Company, Midland, Ont. 
(L.G. Nov.,1944; p.1338)., The Union and 
Messrs. F. H. Hall and H. F. Mead were cer- 
tified as bargaining representatives for the 
plant employees of Midland Grain Elevator 
Company Limited, Midland, Ontario, except 
general manager, office staff and superintend- 
ent. Certification of bargaining representatives 
followed an examination of the Union’s mem- 
bership records by an officer of the Board. 


(11) The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees and the Midland 
Grain Elevator Company Limited, Midland, 
Ontario (L.G. Nov. 1944, p. 1838). Following 
an investigation of the Union’s membership 
records by an officer of the Board, the Union 
and Messrs. F. H. Hall and H. F. Mead were 
certified as bargaining representatives for the 
plant employees of Midland Grain Elevator 
Company Limited, Midland, Ontario, except 
the superintendent, office clerk, foreman and 
welghmaster. 


(12) The International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, Locals 375 and 1552, and the Shipping 
Federation of Canada Inc., on behalf of cer- 
tain shipping companies, Montreal, P.Q. (L.G. 
Aug. 1944, p.968). Local 375, International 
Longshoremen’s Association and Messrs. Karl 
Trolsaas, Donat Bilbeault and J. M. Shannon 
were certified as bargaining representatives 
for the gang foremen and longshoremen; while 
Local 1552, International Longshoremen’s 
Association and Messrs. F. A. Robillard, J. R. 
Arcand and E. Germaine were certified as 
bargaining representatives for the shipliners 
and gang foremen, employed by the Shipping 
Federation of Canada on behalf of Furness 
Withy & Co, Ltd.; Canadian National Steam- 
ships, Ltd.; Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd. ; 
McLean Kennedy, Ltd.; County Line, Ltd.; 
Montreal Australian New Zealand Line; New 
Zealand Shipping Co., Ltd; Elder Dempster 
Lines, Ltd.; International Mercantile Marine 
Co. (Can.), Ltd.; Montreal Shipping Co., Ltd.; 
Alcoa Steamship Co.,Inc.; Joseph Constantine 
Steamship Line; Shipping, Ltd.; St. Lawrence 
Freighting Corp., Ltd.; March Shipping 
Agency, Ltd.; and The Robert Reford Co., 
Ltd., on behalf of Cunard White Star, Limited, 
Donaldson Atlantic Line, Donaldson Bros., 
Ltd., Blue Funnel Line, acting through the 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Mont- 
real, P.Q., presently represented by the Ship- 
ping Federation of Canada, Inc., Montreal, 


P.Q. 
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Certification of bargaining representatives 
in each case followed an examination of the 
Union’s membership records by an Officer of 
the Board. A public hearing on the applica- 
tion was also held by the Board. 

(13) International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 38-162 and Canadian Stevedoring 
Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and tie 
Empire Stevedoring Company Limited, Vic- 
toria, B.C. (L.G. Nov. 1944, p.1338). The 
Union and Messrs. James Lackie, W. N. Scott, 
E. Gilroy, Henry Schacht, Jack Rainey, Clif- 
ford Richards and John Quinn were certified 
as bargaining representatives for longshore- 
men employed by the Canadian Stevedoring 
Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and the 
Empire Stevedoring Company Limited, Vic- 
toria, B.C., except foremen employed by the 
Companies in the Victoria district, including 
James Island and Cowichan Bay, B.C. 

Certification of bargaining representatives 
followed an examination of the Union’s mem- 
bership records in each case by an Officer of 
the Board. 

(14) International Moulders and Foundry 
Workers’ Union of North America, Local 360, 
and Northwestern Brass Limited, Calgary, 
Alta. (L.G. Nov. 1944, p. 1338). Following 
an. examination of the Union’s membership 
records by an Officer of the Board, the Union 
and Messrs. G. Samphire, A. Colledge, W. 
Bailey, P. Duchak and D. M. Lewis were 
certified as bargaining representatives for the 
maintenance and production workers of North- 
western Brass Company Limited, Calgary, 
Alta. Executives, foremen, office employees 
and others having the right to hire and dis- 
charge were excluded from the bargaining 
unit. 

(15) Rolling Mill Employees’ Union, Local 
23180 (A.F.of.L.) and Dominon Bridge 
Company Limited (Rolling Mill Department), 
Calgary, Alta. (L.G. Nov. 1944, p. 1838). The 
Union and Messrs. Robert Scott, James Curr, 
Percy Howard and Herbert Dear were certi- 
fied as bargaining representatives for all 
roughers, stranners, catchers, finishers, edgers, 
hotbed men, billet boys, heaters, spell heaters, 
rundowns, stockers, cindermen, yard stockers, 
shearmen, melters, furnace helpers, pitmen, 
ladlemen, cranemen and all other labour in 
the plant except timekeepers, assistant time- 
keepers, weighmen, laboratory assistants, un- 
loaders, assistant rollers, pullover men, in- 
spectors, shipping clerks, yard office clerk, 
shipping foremen, mechanics’ helpers, black- 
smith and blacksmith’s helper, carpenter, 
storekeeper, watchmen, machinist, bricklayer’s 
helper, power room operators, electrician and 
pipefitter’s helper of the Dominion Bridge 
Co. Ltd. (Rolling Mill Department), Calgary, 
Alta. 
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Applications for Certification Rejected 


(1) United Steelworkers of America and the 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, P.Q. 
(L.G. August 1944, p. 968). Following an 
investigation of the application, the Board 
rejected the application for certification of 
bargaining representatives for constables and 
guards of the National Harbours Board, Mont- 
real, P.Q., which was submitted by the United 
Steelworkers of America. The application 
was rejected because the Board considered 
that constables and guards were employed in 
a confidential capacity. 


(2) International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 38-162 and Victoria and Vancouver 
Stevedoring Companies Limited. (L.G. Nov. 
1944, p.1338). Following an examination of 
the application by an Officer of the Board, 
the Board rejected the application for certi- 
fication of bargaining representatives for em- 
ployees of the Victoria and Vancouver Steve- 
doring Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 
which was submitted by the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 38-162. The 
Company had no employees engaged at 
Victoria. . 

Representation Votes Ordered 


At the end of November representation 
votes had been ordered by the Board on the 
following applications: 


(1) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and Sarnia Elevator Company, 
Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. (L.G. Nov. 1944, p. 1338). 
Representatives of the applicants and Company 
appeared before the Board. The eligible 
voters are the employees in the elevator, 
exclusive of superintendents, assistant super- 
intendents, foremen, executive personnel, se- 
curity guards and office clerical staff. 


(2) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (B.C. Lake and River Service), 
Nelson, B.C. (L.G. Oct. 1944, p.1221). Fol- 
lowing an investigation of the application by 
an Officer of the Board, the Board ordered 
that a separate vote be conducted of the 
employees in the Company’s service on each 
of the three lakes, namely, Kootenay, Slocan 
and ‘Arrow. ‘The eligible employees are the 
unlicensed personnel in the following classes: 
deckhands, firemen, coal passers, waiters, 
waitresses, cooks and mess boy. Freight 
clerks, now covered by an agreement between 
the Company and the applicant Union, and 
pursers are excluded in the vote. 

(3) British Columbia Firemen’s Union and 
Union Oil Company of Canada Limited (M.V. 
“Unacana”) (L.G. Oct. 1944, p. 1221). The 
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eligible voters are the unlicensed personnel 
in the deck, engine room and_ steward’s 
departments. 


(4) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, Division 
271, and the Canadian Pactfic Railway Com- 
pany (Royal Alexandra Hotel), Winnipeg, 
Man. The eligible voters are the employees 
cf the hotel, exclusive of the manager, assist- 
ant manager, manager’s stenographer, chief 
steward, inspectors, head waiter, housekeeper, 
laundry superintendent, assistant laundry 
superintendent, accountant, assistant account- 
ant, accountant’s stenographer, chief clerk, 
head bellman, house officers, night watchmen, 
chef, associate chef, head porter, printer, tavern 
manager, chief telephone operator, night 
auditor, assistant head waiter and head wait- 
ress, accountant’s clerks, timekeepers, stenog- 
rapher, timekeeper, kitchen and coffee shop 
checkers, relief checker and waitress. 


Application for Certification under 
Investigation 


(1) The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Division No. 272, on behalf of certain em- 
ployees of the Fort Garry Hotel, Canadian 
National Railways, Winnipeg, Man. 


(2) The Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees on behalf of clerks in the 
superintendent’s office, freight office, stores 
department, yard office, mechanics’ office, 
ticket clerks and agents, truck drivers and night 
watchmen of the Niagara, St. Catharines and 
Toronto Railway employed at St. Catharines, 
Ont., Niagara Falls, Ont., Welland, Ont., Port 
Dalhousie, Ont., Foothills, Ont., and Thorold, 
Ont. 


(3) The Plant Employees’ Association of 
the Bell Telephone Company of Canada on 
behalf of certain plant employees of the Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada, Montreal, 
Pie 

(4) The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers on 
behalf of certain employees of the Prince 
Arthur Hotel, Canadian National Railways, 
-Port Arthur, Ont. 

(5) International Longshoremen and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 501, on behalf of 
Deep Sea Longshoremen in the Port of Van- 
couver, employees of the Shipping Federation 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 

(6) The Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
Union, Local 884, on behalf of waitresses, 
dining-room and counter girls, employees of 
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the Whitehorse 
Territory. 

(7) The Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
Union, Local 884, on behalf of waitresses and 
counter girls in the dining-room and counter 
department of the Whitehorse Grill, White- 
horse, Yukon Territory. 

(8) The Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
Union, Local 884, on behalf of waitresses em- 
ployed in the dining-room and counter depart- 
ment of the S.N.A. Club Cafe, Whitehorse, 
Yukon Territory. = 

(9) The International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers on behalf of 
the employees in the Maintenance Depart- 
ment of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (B.C. Coast Steamship Service), Victoria, 
Be. 


Decisions of Board in Appeal Cases 


Inn, Whitehorse, Yukon 


The following appeal from a decision of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board and applica- 
tion for leave to appeal therefrom were con- 
sidered by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) and judgment given. 


1. The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) granted the application for leave 
to appeal but dismissed the appeal of Dome 
Mines Limited, Timmins, Ontario, and various 
other gold mining companies in the Timmins 
district from an order of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board directing that votes be taken 
of the employees of each company without 
providing an opportunity of voting to those 
members of His Majesty’s forces who were 
employees and who are either on leave of 
absence or entitled to be reinstated as em- 
ployees on the completion of their military 
service. 


The Ontario Board had declined to include 
in the voting unit in each case employees 
who are members of His Majesty’s forces on 
the ground that their rights could not be 
detrimentally affected by any collective agree- 
ment which might be negotiated between the 
parties, pointing out that even a closed shop 
provision in such a collective agreement could 
not bar the re-employment of persons who 
come within the Reinstatement in Civil Em- 
ployment Act, 1942, Canada, and the Rights 
of Labour Act, 1944, Ontario, and also that 
under the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations employees may avail themselves of the 
right to change their bargaining representa- 
tives at fairly frequent intervals so that any 
alteration in the views of the working force 
of an enterprise will soon be reflected in appli- 
cation for the certification of new bargaining 
representatives. 


; 
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The National Board in its Reasons for 
Judgment stated that the real issue in this 
appeal was whether a unit of employees is 
appropriate for collective bargaining as pro- 
vided by Section 7 of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations if it includes employees 
who are now on military service. The em- 
ployees properly included in the unit are those 
who require a collective agreement as defined 
by Section 2(1)(c) of the Regulations—namely, 
an agreement containing provisions with ref- 
erence to rates of pay, hours of work or other 
working conditions. They are the persons 
who will carry out the terms of any agreement 
when made, who-will decide whether they will 
abide by the terms of the agreement when 
made, or strike in breach of the terms of the 
agreement and the Regulations. Section 5(2) 
contemplates that the majority of the em- 
ployees affected may be members of one trade 
union and that the members of the union may 
elect or appoint bargaining representatives. It 
provides that employees who request the trade 
union in writing to elect or appoint bargain- 
ing representatives on their behalf shall be 
deemed to be members of the trade union for 
the purpose of the section. Section 7 provides 
the Board must be satisfied that the trade 
union acted with the authority of the majority 
of the employees affected as prescribed by 
subsection two of section 5. 


The Board then considered how the em- 
ployees now on military service come within 
these requirements as members of an appro- 
priate bargaining unit, and decided that it 
would hardly be feasible to approach those 
overseas to sign a document requesting the 
trade union to elect or appoint bargaining 
representatives on their behalf; that it would 
be absurd for the Board to send ballots to 
soldiers overseas and to ask them to say 
whether the trade union acted with their 
authority in electing or appointing bargaining 
representatives when everyone knows that 
they could not possibly have had any knowl- 
edge of the election or appointment of the 
bargaining representatives. 


For the reasons above indicated the Na- 
tional Board, although recognizing the tre- 
mendous obligation to those who have enlisted, 
reluctantly came to the conclusion that mem- 
bers of His Majesty’s forces who were em- 
ployees and who are either on leave of absence 
or entitled to be reinstated as employees on 
the completion of their military service could 
not properly be included in the bargaining unit. 

Dealing with the contention of the appel- 
lants that the appointment of bargaining rep- 
resentatives was not regularly and properly 
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made, the Board was of the opinion that this 
cid not constitute grounds for setting aside 
the decision of the Ontario Board in ordering 
the election. On this point the National 
Board said in part: “If the majority of the 
employees authorized the election of the bar- 
galning representatives, they will vote accord- 
ingly and thereby ratify any irregularity in 
the previous proceedings. On the other hand, 
if they did not authorize the election of the 
bargaining representatives, they will vote 
against them and the Ontario Board will refuse 
to certify them.” 

The Board granted the application of the 
appellants for leave to appeal but dismissed 
the appeal. 

The appellants were represented by Messrs. 
C. C. Calvin, K.C., J. H. Stovel, P. C. Findlay, 
E. L. Longmore and J. J. Robinette, and the 
respondent union by Messrs. W. F. Kennedy 
and R. H. Carlin, M.P.P. 


2. The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) denied the appeal of the 
Chromium Mining and Smelting Corporation, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, and the Employees 
Collective Bargaining Committee from a 
directive of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board, naming and appointing Local 2451, 
United Steelworkers of America and certain 
officers of that Union as bargaining repre- 
sentatives of certain employees of the em- 
ploying. Company. 

Under direction of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board an examination of the 
Union’s membership records was conducted 
by an officer of that Board which showed that 
approximately ninety per cent (90%) of the 
eligible employees of the Company were 
members of the Union. On this result, the 
Ontario Board certified the Union without 
taking a vote. 

The Company contended that there was a 
group of employees of the Company opposed 
to the Union and that there was a contract 
outstanding which at least the Company 
regarded as a collective bargaining contract 
and in view of this, the. Ontario board 
should have ordered a vote to satisfy all 
parties as to the wishes of the employees. 

The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) denied the appeal holding that 
the appellant had not established that the 
Ontario Board was wrong in certifying the 
bargaining representatives. 

The appellants were represented by Mr. 
Norman Bryne, Hamilton, Ontario, and the 
respondent Union by Mr. F. A. Brewin, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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Dispute in Meat Packing Industry 


Report of Commissioner re the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America and Canada Packers Ltd., Swift Canadian Co., and 
Burns and Co. Ltd. 


See Minister of Labour received a report, 
dated November 3, by the Hon. Mr. 
Justice S. E. Richards who was appointed an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry ‘Commissioner 
under the Provisions of Order in Council P.C. 
4020 to enquire into a dispute between the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America and 
three packinghouse companies, namely, the 
Canada Packers Limited, Swift Canadian 
Company Limited, and Burns and Company 
Limited. 

The matter arose from a demand of. the 
Union for a master agreement to cover each 
ef the three companies. As negotiations to 
that end were not making any progress there 
was every evidence of a nation-wide strike 
in the packinghouse industry. With a view to 
preventing such a strike the Minister of Labour 
appointed Mr. Justice Richards as Commis- 
sioner. 

The text of his report follows: 


Report of Commission 
Toronto, November, 3, 1944. 


To: The United Packinghouse Workers of 
America; 
Canada Packers, Limited; 
Swift Canadian Company, Limited; 
Burns and Company, Limited. 
Sirs: 
All matters in dispute between the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, Canada 
Packers, Limited, Swift Canadian Company, 
Limited and Burns and Company, Limited, 
having been discussed at length and all reasons 
and arguements put forward having been 
weighed most carefully, and the parties ina 
sincere endeavour to compromise having come 
very close to an agreement on all points, I 
recommend the following, namely :— 
I. That all the parties concerned accept and 
subscribe to the following statement of policy: 
“The Companies and the Union jointly recog- 
nize the continuing need for maintaining ef- 
ficient production in the packinghouse industry 
ir both wartime and peacetime, and pledge 
full co-operation to that end. The companies 
and the union are agreed that the war effort 
calls for a high standard of production with- 
out interruption or curtailment of any kind. 
“It is agreed by all who have participated 
in this conference that full co-operation be- 
tween the union and the companies can be a 
major factor in promoting efficient production. 


All are therefore agreed, individually and col- 
lectively, to do everything in their power to 
bring about full co-operation between em- 
ployers and employees as a mutual respon- 
sibility, in negotiating agreements, in the ap-— 
plication of such agreements, in efforts to im- 
prove production and in all other matters 
affecting the relations between the companies 
and the workers in the packinghouse industry. 

“The representatives of the union declare it 
tc be the policy of their Union to promote 
co-operation and to maintain production, to 
settle all differences by negotiation, concilia- 
tion, or the established grievance procedure, 
whichever may be appropriate. The repre- 
sentatives believe that the membership will 
accept the policy of the Union in this respect 
without reservation upon being informed by 
their representatives of the assurances which 
have been given by the companies that they 
are bargaining in good faith with the Union, 
that negotiations and conciliation actually do 
bring results and that a basis for goodwill 
and co-operation has been established. The 
representatives further believe that the under- 
standing reached during this conference will 
enable the officers of the Union to persuade 
the membership that negotiation and not any 
curtailment of production is the proper method 
of obtaining settlement, both now and in the 
future, and that any difficulties that may arise 
will be overcome by practical co-operation. 
On the basis of the understandings reached 
at this conference the representatives under- 
take to do everything in their power to make 
such co-operation a reality in all plants. 

“On their part the companies assure the 
Union of their desire to implement the under- 
standings reached at this conference and to do 
everything in their power to make co-operation 
a reality in all plants. The companies affirm 
that their policy is one of full recognition of 
the Union as bargaining agency for the em- 
ployees represented at this conference. It is 
not the policy of any of the companies to 
prepare an escape from relations with the 
Union, and it is their clear and settled policy 
to continue dealing with the Union by agree- 
ment and by negotiation. The companies 
believe the understandings reached at this 
conference will enable the parties to institute 
a working relationship in which any differences 
that may arise will be overcome by practical 
co-operation, with benefit to all parties as well 
as to the war effort.” 
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II. That the parties agree that any collective 
agreement made with a local of this Union 
at any plant, shall contain the following stand- 
ard clauses: 


“1. Check-off provisions. 

(a) The Company agrees that upon receipt 
of written authorization in form prescribed 
in clause (6) of this article it will, so long 
as such authorization remains in force, deduct 
from the employee’s pay on the first payday 
in each calendar month during the term of 
this agreement the amount of the union dues 
so authorized to be deducted and will transmit 
the total sum of the amounts so deducted to 
the designated official of the Local Union on or 
before the lst day of the following calendar 
month. 

(0) The following form of authorization is 
mutually agreed upon as “the prescribed form” 
referred to in the next preceding clause of 
this article:— 

TA Sei MERELY . dae iad eh: , being an em- 
ployee of (mame of Company) at its plant at 
(location of plant) and a member of Local 
cg etrae eee of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, hereby authorize -and 
direct (name of Company) to deduct monthly 
on the first payday of each calendar month 
from any earnings accumulated to my credit 
the sum of $...... , this being the amount of 
my monthly dues to Local ...... of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America. 


“I further authorize (name of Company) 
to pay the amounts so deducted to the (desig- 
nated official of -the Local Union), whose re- 
ceipt therefor shall constitute a good and suf- 
ficient discharge to (name of Company) for 
the amount so deducted from my earnings. 

“T reserve the right to cancel this authoriz- 
ation at any time on 15 days’ notice to (name 
of Company) and agree that if it is so cancelled 
it may not again be renewed until after the 
expiration of a further 15-day period. 


Sue |S C0 Rhee © Sule eels Stee ef) « o be es) 6m eteh ee hs « 


2. Maintenance of Membership provisions. 


(a) The Company agrees that,. subject to 
compliance with the procedure hereinafter set 
out, it shall be a condition of employment that 
any enployee who at the date of this agree- 
ment was a member of the Union in good 
standing, or who becomes a member after that 
date, shall maintain such membership during 
the term of this agreement. 

(6) Any employee to whom clause (a) of 
this article applies may resign from member- 
ship in the Union within the 15 days immedi- 
ately following the expiry date of this agree- 
ment and his employment shall not thereby be 
affected. 

(c) The procedure whereby clause (a) of 
this article becomes effective in respect to the 
employees affected by it shall be as follows:— 


(i) The Union will at the earliest con- 
venient date following the date of this agree- 
ment furnish the Company with a list of 
those employees who are members of the 
Union in good standing, such list to be 
certified by a local official of the Dominion 
Department of Labour as being in accord 
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with the signed and accepted applications 
of the individuals named in said list. 

(ii) The Company will cause this list or 

extracts from it to be posted upon a notice 
board or boards conveniently accessible to 
all employees named upon the list or portion 
of it so posted. 
- (iii) Concurrently with the posting of the 
list the Company will post upon the board 
or boards upon which it has been posted, a 
notice in the form set out in the next follow- 
ing clause of this article and may deliver 
to any employee named on such list a copy 
of such notice, such delivery to be made to 
the employee openly and upon the premises 
of the Company’s plant. 

(iv) Form of notice:— 

To all employees 

The collective agreement now in force be- 
tween this Company and your bargaining 
representative, Local ...... of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America contains 
the following provisions, (quote (a) and (b) 
above). 

A list of those employees who are members 
in good standing of the above named local 
union has been furnished to the Company and 
is now posted upon the notice board or 
boards upon which notices of interest to em- 
ployees are usually placed. 

By arrangement with the Union the pro- 
visions of the collective agreement above 
quoted will apply to all employees whose 
names appear in the list of Union members 
unless the Company receives notice from any 
employee within 15 days from the date of 
this notice that such employee has resigned 
his membership in the Union, in which event 
the provisions above quoted shall not apply. 
to such employee. 

(c) No employee shall be subjected to any 
penalties against his application for mem- 
bership or for reinstatement as a member 
in the Union except as may be provided in 
the Constitution and By-laws of the Union; 
and no coercion or intimidation of any kind 
shall be practised to compel or influence an 
employee to join the Union nor shall any 
discrimination of any kind whatever be 
practised or permitted with respect to em- 
ployees who are or who become members 
of the Union. 

(d) If any employee asserts that he has 
been unfairly deprived of good standing in 
the Union such assertion shall constitute a 
grievance and shall be dealt with according 
to the grievance procedure established by 
this agreement. 


3. Slow-downs and Interruptions of Production. 


It is agreed that the Union and its members 
individually and collectively will not, during 
the term of this agreement, cause, permit or 
take part in any slow-down or other curtail- 
ment or restriction of production or inter- 
ference with work in or about the Company’s 
plants or premises. The Company reserves the 
right to discipline any employee taking part in 
any violation of this provision of this agree- 
ment. 


4. Strikes and Lockouts. f 

It is agreed that there shall be no strike 
by or lockout of employees affected by this 
agreement until all the procedure provided 
herein for the settlement of disputes or griev- 
ances has been exhausted. 
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Ill. That in the negotiation of every col- 
lective agreement the following principles be 
adopted and followed :— 


“All parties recognize the desirability of a 
satisfactory grievance procedure. It is agreed 
that it should be standardized as closely as 
may be practicable in the plants of each com- 
pany. At the same time it should be so 
designed that as many grievances as possible 
will be settled expeditiously and on the spot. 
It is the intention of both the Companies and 
the Union that in practice consultation between 
the appropriate persons at any stop in the 
grievance procedure will take place quietly 
and speedily so that any possible cause of 
friction will be minimized. 


IV. That the following statement made at 
the conclusion of our conference by Mr. For- 
syth, on behalf of the Companies named above, 
with respect to the procedure upon the nego- 
tiation of agreements and concurred in by 
Mr. Jolliffe, counsel for the Union, be accepted 
as fixing the procedure to be followed :— 


“That statement is easy to make. You have 
the memorandum drafted by Mr. Jolliffe and 
myself. From then on we say each company 
will agree as a maximum that with respect to 
Canada Packers and Swifts, they will divide 
their plants into two zones. The dividing line 
will be Winnipeg (with Winnipeg in the 
Western zone). The Burns Company will 
divide its plants into two zones, Manitoba- 
Saskatchewan and Alberta-British Columbia. 
We will agree that each company will have 
one expiry date for agreements with its plants 
in each zone and that expiry date will fall be- 
tween the 15th of July and the 15th of Novem- 
ber. The companies will commit themselves 
to an understanding with the union that it is 
desirable that negotiations in respect of any 
one of these agreements be undertaken and 
concluded between the 15th of July and the 
20th of September, if it is possible to do that. 
But each agreement of each company in a zone 
will be negotiated at the plant where the agree- 
ment is effective, always on the understanding 
that the company undertakes that when nego- 
tiations for any contract are going on there 
will be someone there authorized to represent 
the company and conclude the contract, on 
condition that the union agrees that their rep- 
resentatives at the negotiations have authority 
to conclude the contract in form, subject to 
ratification in accordance with the union con- 
stitution, to be obtained at a meeting called, 
if possible, within 48 hours. Negotiations for 
each plant to be completed as soon as may 
be done conveniently by meetings between the 
parties on dates which the parties shall en- 
deavour to agree upon, but if there is a 
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Cispute as to the dates upon which the 
negotiations should proceed for each plant, 
suid dates shall be decided by Mr. Justice 
Richards and Messrs. Forsyth and Jolliffe.” 

V. That if any difference arises between any 
of the companies and the Union with respect 
to the interpretation of this settlement, or 
the negotiation of agreements pursuant to 
this settlement, or the interpretation thereof, 
or with respect to any other matter affecting 
their relations, any of the parties may have 
recourse in an informal way to Mr. Justice 
Richards and Messrs. Forsyth and Jolliffe, who 
shall become, if the difference be not sooner 
settled, a board of arbitration, and the decision 
of the majority of the said board shall be final 
and binding on both parties. 

Since I have already had expressions of 
opinion which leave no doubt in my mind 
but that the foregoing recommendations will 
be accepted by all concerned, I think that I 
should take this occasion to express my ap- 
preciation of the spirit which has characterized 
these conferences and to compliment all parties 
upon their businesslike approach to the solution 
of their problems. I look forward with con- 


fidence to a relationship between the parties 


which will promote prosperity and security in 
the industry. 
Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) S. E. Ricuarps, 


Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner. 


November 7th, 1944. 


The undersigned hereby accept the recom- 
mendations contained in the foregoing six 
pages and agree thereto. 

UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 
(Sgd.) Per F. W. Dowtina, 


Canadian Director and Member 
International Executive Board. 


(Sgd.) Epwarp B. JOLLIFFE, 
Counsel. 
CANADA PACKERS, LIMITED, 
(Sgd.) Per J..S. MoLzan, 
President. 


SWIFT CANADIAN COMPANY, LIMITED, 
(Sgd.) Per G. R. Cast ez, 
Vice-President. 
3URNS & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
(Sgd.) Per R. Maynarp. 
(Sgd.) L. A. Forsyru, 
Counsel. 
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Conciliation Proceedings under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations 


ise Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 

provide for conciliation machinery to 
altemipt settlements of disputes where negotia- 
tions for an agreement have been unsuccess- 
fully continued for thirty days following 
certification of bargaining representatives. 
Disputes of this nature are referred to the 
Minister of Labour by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) or by the Provin- 
cial Boards. A conciliation officer is then 
appointed to confer with the parties and en- 
deavour to effect an agreement. If the con- 
ciliation officer is unable to bring about, settle- 
ment of the matters in dispute and reports that 
in his view an agreement might be facilitated 
by the appointment of a Board of Conciliation, 
a Board is established by the Minister of 
Labour forthwith. The duty of such a Board 
is to endeavour to effect an agreement between 
the parties on the matters in dispute and to 
report its findings and recommendations to 
the Minister. 


Board Reports Received 


During November reports were received 
from four Boards of Conciliation: 

Concerning Blair Iron Works, New Westmin- 
ster, B.C., and Local 3254, United Steelworkers 
of America. 

Concerning Sun Publishing Company, Sun 
Directories, Limited, Vancouver Engravers, 
Limited, and Vancouver Newspaper Guild, 
Local No. 1. 

Concerning John Inglis Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., and Local 2900, United Steel- 
workers of America. 

Concerning Breithaupt Leather Company, 
Penetang, Ont., and the National Union of 
Shoe and Leather Workers, Local No. 24. 


Boards Established 


During November seven Boards of Concilia- 
tion were established, but not fully constituted. 


Joseph Stokes Rubber Company, Welland, 
Ont—On November 6 the Minister of Labour 
established a Board of Conciliation to deal 
with a dispute between Joseph Stokes Rubber 
Company, Limited, Welland, Ont., and Local 
523, United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. Mr. Harold Perkins, In- 
dustrial Relations Officer, Toronto, investi- 
gated the case as Conciliation Officer. On 
November 2 Mr. Perkins’ report was received, 
recommending the establishment of a Board. 
Appointed to the Board were Mr. Murton A. 
Seymour, K.C., St. Catharines, Ont., on the 
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nomination of the employing company, and 
the Rev. Dr. H. G. Forster, Welland, Ont., 
on the nomination of the employees concerned. 
At the end of the month a nomination for 
chairman and third member of the Board was 
awaited from Mr. Seymour and Dr, Forster. 


Upper Canada Mines, Limited, Dobie, Ont. 
—On November 6 a Board of Conciliation 
was established to deal with a dispute be- 
tween the Upper Canada Mines, Limited, 
Dobie, Ont., and Local 240, Kirkland Lake 
Mine and Mill Workers Union. Mr. F. J. 
Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, had been appointed as Conciliation 
Officer to confer with the parties and attempt 
to effect an agreement. On November 2 Mr. 
Ainsborough’s report was received, recom- 
mending the establishment of a Board. 

Appointed to the Board were the Honour- 
able Senator J. J. Bench, St. Catharines, Ont., 
and Mr. Drummond Wren, Toronto, Ont., 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. At the end of 
the month a nomination for chairman and 
third member of the Board was awaited from 
Senator Bench and Mr. Wren. 


Ingersoll Machine and Tool Company, 
Inmited, Ingersoll, Ont—On November 7 a 
Board of Conciliation was established to deal 
with a dispute between the Ingersoll Machine 
and Tool Company, Limited, Ingersoll, Ont., 
and Local 2918, United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica. Mr. James Hutcheon, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Toronto, had been appointed 
Conciliation Officer to confer with the parties 
and attempt to effect an agreement. Mr.. 
Hutcheon’s report was received on November 
5 recommending the establishment of a 
Board. Appointed to the Board were Mr. 
J. J. Robinette, Toronto, Ont., and Mr. Oliver 
Hodges, London, Ont., appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. At the end of the month a 
nomination was awaited from Mr. Robinette 
and Mr. Hodges concerning the third member 
and chairman of the Board. 


International Harvester Company, Chat- 
ham, Ont-—On November 27 the Minister of 
Labour established a Board of Conciliation to 
deal with a dispute between the International 
Harvester Company, Chatham, Ont., and the 
International Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (UAW-CIO). Mr, F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, hadi in- 
vestigated the case as Conciliation Officer and 
on November 27 his report was received 
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recommending a Board of Conciliation. The 
parties concerned were requested to make 
nominations for membership on the Board. 

Steel Company of Canada (Canada Works) 
Hamilton, Ont—On November 16 the Muin- 
ister of Labour established a Board of Con- 
ciliation to deal with a dispute between the 
Steel Company of Canada (Canada Works) 
Hamilton, Ont., and Local 3250, United Steel- 
workers of America. Mr. J. P. Nicol, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Toronto, who had in- 
vestigated the dispute as Conciliation Officer, 
reported to the Minister on November 15 and 
recommended the establishment of a Board. 
Appointed to the Board were Mr. J. A. 
MeNevin, Chatham, the nominee of the em- 
ploying company, and Mr. Drummond Wren 
of Toronto, the nominee of the employees 
concerned. Mr. Wren and Mr. McNevin 
were requested to confer on the nomination 
of the chairman and third member of the 
Board. ; 


Ontario Steel Products, Limited, Chatham, 
Ont—On November 7 a Board of Concilia- 
tion was established by the Minister of 
Labour to deal with a dispute between the 
Ontario Steel Products, Limited, Chatham, 
Ont., and the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
raent Workers of America (UAW-CIO). Mr. 
James Hutcheon, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, had investigated the case as Con- 
ciliation Officer, and on November 5 his 
report was received recommending the estab- 
lishment of a Board. Appointed to the 
Board were Mr. J. J. Robinette, Toronto, the 
nominee of the company and Mr. Bora Laskin, 
also of Toronto, the nominee of the employees 
cancerned. Mr. Robinette and Mr. Laskin were 
requested to confer on the nomination of a 
chairman and third member of the Board. 

Defence Industries, Limited, Ajax, Ont—On 
November 22 the Minister of Labour estab- 
fished a Board of Conciliation to deal with a 
dispute between Defence Industries, Limited, 
Ajax, Ont., and Local 521, United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America. Mr. 
J. P. Nicol, who had investigated the case as 
Conciliation Officer, reported on November 21 
and recommended the establishment of a 
Board. At the end of the month nominations 
were awaited for membership on the Board. 


Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation Officers 


Barrymore Cloth Company, Limited, Toron- 
to, Ont—On September 28 Mr. F. J. Ains- 
borough, Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, 
had been appointed Conciliation Officer to 
confer with the Barrymore Cloth Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., and the National 
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Union of Textile Workers, to attempt to effect 
an agreement between them. 

On November 7 a report was received from 
Mr. Ainsborough, indicating the successful con- 
clusion of the negotiations and the signing of 
an agreement. 


C. Richardson and Company, St. Mary’s, 
Ont.—On October 24, Mr. Harold Perkins, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, was 
appointed a Conciliation Officer to confer with 
C. Richardson and Co., St. Mary’s, Ont., and 
the Dairy Utensil Workers’ Union in an 
attempt to effect an agreement between them. 

On November 7 a report was received from 
Mr. Perkins, indicating the successful con- 
clusion of the negotiations and the signing of 
an agreement. 


Fairchild Aircraft, Limited (Restaurant 
Division) Longueuil, P.Q—On October 20, Mr. 
Raoul Trepanier, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Montreal, had been appointed Conciliation 
Officer to confer with the Fairchild Aircraft 
(Restaurant Division) Longueuil, P.Q., and 
Local 382, Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
Union in an attempt to effect an agreement 
between them. | 

On November 16 a report was received from 
Mr. Trepanier indicating the successful con- 
clusion of the negotiations and the signing of 
an agreement. 


Regina Sash and Door Company, Regina, 
Sask.—On September 27 Mr. H. 8S. Johnstone, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Winnipeg, was 
appointed Conciliation Officer to confer with 
the Regina Sash and Door Company, Regina, 
Sask., and the United Woodworkers Union 
in an attempt to effect an agreement. 

On October 27 a report was received from 
Mr. Johnstone indicating the successful con- 
clusion of the negotiations and the signing of 
an agreement. 


Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


Motor Products Corporation, Limited, Wind- 
sor, Ont—Subsequent to previous appeal pro- 
ceedings in this case (Lasour Gazette, Sep- 
tember 1944, page 1110 and page 1116) the 
Minister of Labour, on November 16, was 
advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been proceeding 
for thirty days and that there was no indica- 
tion of the completion of an agreement be- 
tween the Motor Products Corporation, Wind- 
sor, Ont., and Local 195, International Union 
of United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America (UAW- 
CIO). 

On November 17 Mr. F, J. Atnsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, was 
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appointed as Concilation Officer to confer with 
the parties and attempt to effect an agree- 
ment, 

Northern Cartage and Contracting Com- 
pany, Prince Albert, Sask—On November 13 
the Minister of Labour was adwised by the 
Saskatchewan Wartime Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for 30 days between the Northern Cartage and 
Contracting Company, Prince Albert, Sask., 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, and 


that there was no indication of the successful 


completion of an agreement. 

On November 14, Mr. H. S. Johnstone, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Winnipeg, was 
appointed Conciliation Officer to confer with 
the parties in an attempt to effect an agree- 
ment. 


Fowler’s Canadian Company, Limited, Ham- 
tlton, Ont —On November 13 the Minister of 
Labour was advised by the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board that negotiations had been 
continuing for thirty days between the 
Fowler’s Canadian Company, Limited, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., and the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America and that there was no 
indication of the successful completion of an 
agreement. On November 14 Mr. F. J. Ains- 
borough, Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, 
was appointed Conciliation Officer to confer 
with the parties in an attempt to effect an 
agreement. 

General Dry Batteries, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont—On November 13 the Minister of Labour 
was advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between the General Dry Bat- 
teries, Limited, Toronto, Ont., and the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, Local 512. 

On November 14 Mr. Harold Perkins, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, was 
appointed Conciliation Officer to confer with 
the parties and attempt to effect an agree- 
ment. 

De Havilland Aircraft Company of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont—On November 17 the 
Minister of Labour was advised by the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board that negotia- 
tions had been continuing for thirty days be- 
tween the De Havilland Aircraft Company of 
Canada, Limited, Toronto, and the Interna- 
tional Union of United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of Amer- 
ica (UAW-CIO) Local 112. 

On November 20 Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, was 
appointed a Conciliation Officer to confer with 
the parties in an attempt to effect an agree- 
ment. 
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Miramicht Lumber Company, Limited, 
Minto, N.B—On December 1 the Minister of 
Liddvount was advised by the New Brunswick 
Wartime Labour Relations Board that negotia- 
tions had been continuing for thirty days be- 
tween the Miramichi Lumber Company, Lim- 
ited, Minto, and Local 7409, United Mine 
Workers of America. 


On December 2 Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Fredericton, N B., 
was appointed a Conciliation Officer to me 
fer with the parties and attempt to effect 
an agreement. 


Willard Storage Battery Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont—On November 20 
the Minister of Labour was advised by the 
Ontario Wartime Labour Relations Board that 
negotiations had been continuing for thirty 
cays between the Willard Storage Battery 
Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, and 
Local 512, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. 

On November 21 Mr. William Dunn, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Toronto, was appointed 
a Conciliation Officer to confer with the 
parties and attempt to effect an agreement. 


Charlevotz-Saguenay Telephone Company, 
La Malbaie, P.Q—On November 29 the Min- 
ister of Labour was advised by the Quebec 
Wartime Labour Relations Board that negotia- 
tions had been continuing for thirty days be- 
tween the Charlevoix-Saguenay Telephone 
Company, La Malbaie, P.Q., and the National 
Catholic Syndicate of Charlevoix-East. 

On December 1, Mr. Liguori Pepin, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Montreal, was 
appointed a Conciliation Officer to confer with 
the parties and attempt to effect an agree- 
ment. 


Canadian Car & Foundry, Iamited, Brant- 
ford, Ont—On November 17 the Minister of 
Labour was advised by the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board that negotiations had been 
continuing for thirty days between the Cana- 
dian Car and Foundry, Limited, Brantford, 
and International Union of United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
workers of America (UAW-CIO) Local 397. 

On November 20 Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, was 
appointed a Conciliation Officer to confer 
with the parties and attempt to effect an 
agreement. 


Andrews Wire Works of Canada, Limited, 
Watford, Ont—On November 27 the Minis- 
ter of Labour was advised by the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board that negotiations 
had been continuing for thirty days between 
the Andrews Wire Works of Canada, Limited, 
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Watford, Ont., and Federation of Industrial 
Workers Union, Local No. 2. 

On November 30 Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, was 
appointed a Conciliation Officer to confer 
with the parties and attempt to effect an 
agreement. 

Genelco, Limited, Peterborough, Ont—On 
November 27 the Minister of Labour was 
advised by the Ontario Labour Relations 
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Board that negotiations had been continuing 
for thirty days between Genelco, Limited, 
Peterborough, and Local 524 of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. 

On November 30 Mr. 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, was 
appointed a Conciliation Officer to confer 
with the parties and attempt to effect an 
agreement. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Blair lLron Works, New Westminster, 
B.C., and Local 3254, United Steelworkers of America 


On November 6 the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous Report of the Board 
of Conciliation which dealt with a dispute be- 
uween the Blair Iron Works, New Westminster, 
B.C., and Local 3254, United Steelworkers of 
America. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Mr. F. M. Clement, Victoria, B.C., appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members; and Messrs. R. L. Norman and 
Herbert Gargrave, both of Vancouver, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report follows: 


Report of Board 


In the Matter of the “Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations Act,” Order in Council, 
P.C. 1003, and in the matter of a dispute 
between Blair Iron Works, New West- 
minister, and certain of their employees, 
members of the United Steelworkers of 
America, Local No. 8254. 


To: the Honourable HumpHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed pursu- 
ant to the said Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations on the thirty-first day of August, 
nineteen hundred and forty-four, respectfully 
reports as follows: | 

1. The life of the Board was extended from 
time to time by mutual agreement of the 
opposing parties. 

2. The Board followed the principle of col- 
laborating with the opposing parties in their 
discussions with the hope, and at one, time the 
expectancy, that they would arrive at a mu- 
tual understanding. We regret to advise that 
they were unable to do so. 

3. The first points that were emphasized by 
both parties were that at the present time 
there is no union agreement or contract and 


that the idea of a contract was foreign to the 
thinking of the employer, who had carried on 
for many years in a small business in which 
employer and employee had been very closely 
associated. 


4. The United Steelworkers of America had 
been certified as the bargaining agency on 
May thirtieth and authorized to proceed with 
the negotiation of an agreement. 


5. The employer promptly accepted the 
idea of a contract and then the question was 
one of the nature of the contract. 


6. There is no dispute with regard to wages. 


7. The representatives of the opposing 
parties mutually agreed on all items of the 
proposed Agreement except for Sections 2 and 
3 of Article I, namely Union maintenance 
and check-off. 


The Board is now recommending the com- 
pletion of the following Agreement: 


ARTICLE ,J[—BARGAINING AGENCY AND 
RECOGNITION 


Section 1. The Company recognizes the 
Union as the sole collective bargaining agency 
for its employees and agrees to negotiate with 
the Committee selected by the Union, looking 
toward a peaceful and amicable settlement of 
any differences that may arise between the 
Company and the Union. 


Section 2. Upon receipt by the Company of 
an order in writing signed: by an hourly-rated 
employee of the Company in said plant re- 
quiring the Company to deduct from the 
wages of such employee an amount not ex- 
ceeding One Dollar ($1.00) per month and to 


‘pay same to the Union, the Company agrees 


to observe such order until same is revoked 
by notice in writing to the Company by the 
employee. 

Section 3. There shall be no discrimination 


against any employee because of his member- 
ship in any union. : 


J, oP soUNicol, 
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Section 4. The Company shall grant the 
Union the right to place bulletin boards in 
agreed upon places in the plant for the pur- 
poses of posting Union notices, copies of this 
Agreement, and official papers. All such 
material must be posted only upon the 
authority of officially designated representa- 
tives of the Union. It is further agreed that 
these bulletin boards will not be used for 
disseminating political or advertising matter 
of any kind, not pertaining to the Union. 


ArticLe I[J—Hovurs or Work 


Section 1. The Company and the Union 
agree that the standard work day shall con- 
sist of eight (8) hours and the standard work 
week shall consist of forty-four (44) hours, 
Monday to Saturday on the First Shift. 


Section 2. Forty (40) hours shall con- 
stitute a week’s work on the Second and 
Third Shifts. 


Section 3. Hours of work on the First 
Shift shall be from 8.00 a.m. to 12.00 noon, 
with thirty (30) minutes for lunch; 12.30 p.m. 
to 4.30 p.m.; Saturday from 8.00 a.m. to 12.00 
noon. 0 
Second Shift shall be from 4.30 p.m. to 12.30 
a.m., with thirty (30) minutes for lunch, for 
which nine (9) hours’ pay will be allowed. 

Third Shift shall be from 12.30 am. to 8.00 
a.m., with thirty (80) minutes for lunch for 
which nine (9) hours’ pay will be allowed. 

If the men work during lunch hour, 
equivalent. time off is to be arranged with 
their foreman. 


Section 4. Overtime rates will be paid for 
as follows: Time and one-half for the first 
four hours after regular shift, and double time 
thereafter. 


Section 6. Employees called in to work and 
receiving less than four (4) hours’ work shall 
be paid for four (4) hours. 


Section 6. It is mutually agreed that double 
time shall be paid for all work performed on 
Sundays andi on the following holidays: New 
Year's Day, Good Friday, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas 
Day, and Armistice Day, Empire Day and 
Boxing Day, when proclaimed by federal or 
provincial governments. 


Section 7. Any employee being discharged, 
laid off, or leaving of his or her own accord, 
shall be paid all wages due him or her as 
promptly as possible, or in any event, within 
twenty-four (24) hours, or the expiration of 
the next working day. 
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ArticLte IJJ—GrievANceE PROCEDURE 


Section 1. In case a grievance arises in the 
plant, an honest effort shall be made to settle 
the differences in ithe following manner: 

Section 2. There shall be a Grievance Com- 
mittee, consisting of three employees desig- 
nated by the Union, who are actually then 
in the employ of the Company, and who 
will be afforded such time off as may be 
required to attend meetings held at the 
request of the Management or the Grievance 
Committee. Minutes of meetings shall be 
kept, signed by both parties, one copy to be 
retained by the Company, one by the Union 
and a copy to be posted on the notice board. 

Section 8. The Union agreed to advise the 
Company of the names of members of the 
Grievance Committee in writing, andi also of 
any changes from time to time. 

Section 4. The steps to be taken in the 
handling of any grievance shall be: 

First: The aggrieved employee shall notify 
his Grievance Committeeman, who shall 
immediately request time off from his foreman 
in order to take up the matter. The Griev- 
ance Committeeman, with or without the 
aggrieved person, shall then take up the 
matter with the foreman. Failing a satis- 
factory settlement, the grievance shall be put 
in. writing on the grievance forms supplied by 
the Union, and shall be signed by the 
aggrieved and the foreman, after which the 
second step shall be invoked. The foreman 
shall give his answer within twenty-four (24) 
hours. 

Second: The Grievance report shall be sub- 
mitted to the Superintendent by the Griev- 
ance Committeeman, who shall place his 
answer in writing on the form provided and 
return same to the Grievance Committeeman 
within forty-eight (48) hours. 

Third: The Grievance Committee of the 
Union and representative of the Company 
shall deal with the matter at the regular 
monthly meeting, at a time mutually arranged. 
If, in the opinion of the Grievance Commit- 
tee, the grievance is of an urgent nature, a 
special meeting may be arranged in order to 
deal with the matter. Failing settlement, the 
fourth step shall be invoked. 

Fourth: The Grievance Committee, along 
with a representative or representatives of 
the International Union, and representatives 
of the Company along with the General 
Manager, shall attempt to reach a  satis- 
factory settlement. Failing to do so within 
three days, step five may be invoked. 

Fifth: The grievance shall be submitted to 
arbitration. The Union shall nominate one 
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arbitrator and the Company shall nominate 
one arbitrator. Nominations shall be made 
within forty-eight (48) hours of this step being 
invoked. Should the arbitrators not reach 
agreement within one week, step six may be 
invoked. 

Sixth: The arbitrators shall then attempt to 
nominate an impartial arbitrator who shall act 
as chairman of the arbitration committee. 
Failing to agree upon such impartial arbi- 
trator within a further 24-hour period, the 
Federal Department of Labour shall be 
requested to appoint such impartial arbi- 
trator. Following the decision of the arbi- 
trators, elther party may have recourse to 
proceedings under Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations P.C. 1003. 


Section 6. In the case of a grievance in- 
volving the dismissal of an employee, the first 
step in this grievance procedure may be 
omitted. If, upon settlement, it is decided 
that the employee was wrongfully dismissed, 
he or she shall be reinstated with full com- 
pensation for time lost. 


Section 6. It is mutually agreed that during 
the life of this Agreement, should any differ- 
ences arise as to the meaning or application 
of this Agreement, or should any dispute 
arise in the plant, there shall be no stoppage 
of work or strikes, on the part of the Union; 
nor shall there be any lockouts on the part 
of the Company, until the grievance procedure 
outlined herein has been complied with. All 
decisions with regard to interpretations of this 
Agreement shall be made in writing and signed 
by both parties. 


ArricLE [V—Sarety AND HEALTH 


Section 1. The Company agrees to make 
reasonable provisions for the safety and health 
of its employees at the plant during the hours 
of their employment. 

Section 2. It is mutually agreed that the 
Grievance Committee shall act as the Safety 
Committee, who along with management rep- 
resentative or representatives, shall meet not 
less than once each month. Minutes of such 
meetings shall be posted on the bulletin board. 


ARTICLE V—SENIORITY 


Section 1. All conditions of employment 
shall be based on seniority, ability and effi- 
ciency. In the event of lay-offs or in re-hiring, 
the Company shall observe the principle of 
seniority in accordance with the preceding 
sentence. Failure to agree shall constitute a 
grievance to be taken up under Article III 
of this Agreement. Seniority rights as estab- 
lished by mutual agreement between the Com- 
pany and the Union shall be respected at all 
times. 
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Section 2. The Company shall make avail- 
able to the Grievance Committee of the 
Union a list of starting dates of all employees. 


ARTICLE VI—WAGES 


The following basic minimum rates shall be 
paid to members of the Union: 


Layrout MON ga iices «ie neh ote $1 00 per hour 


Electric. Weldets ~..-.«...->-- 1 00 
Leading Blacksmith~.......-.. 1 ee Ue 
Blackemitie. 2.0.0 oc oe cee a: 1 i ip ae 
Blacksmith Helpers........... BO ee oar 
Punch and Shear Operators.... ee 
Drill Press Operators ......... Soy esa ine 
Improver Lathe Hands........ 35 a aad 
Helpers t's At tse tare RT RES BE 
Improvers in any branch...... 25% less for 3 
months, then 
full wages or 
revert to as 
before. 
Employees on a dual classification shall 


receive the highest rate of pay applicable to 
the work performed, providing that at least 
two (2) hours’ work shall be performed on the 
higher-paid classification. Employees trans- 
ferred to other work receiving a higher scale, 
either temporarily or permanently shall receive 
the higher scale, providing that at least two 
(2) hours’ work is performed on the higher- 
paid. classification. 


Article VII—VAcATIONS 


All employees covered by this Agreement 
shall receive, after one year’s service, one 
week's holiday with pay. 


Articte VIII 


Any rights and privileges of employees 
now in effect but not specifically mentioned 
in this Agreement, shall be continued and no 
changes shall be put into effect until mutually 
agreed upon by the Company and the Union. 


ArticLE ITX—DvuvRATION OF AGREEMENT . 


This Agreement shall be for one year and 
either party hereto may, on ten days’ notice, 
require the other party hereto to enter into 
negotiations for the renewal, modification or 
enlargement, such as the consideration of a 
maintenance clause in this Agreement within 
the period of two months prior to the expiry 
date and both parties shall thereto enter into. 
such negotiations in good faith and make 
every reasonable effort to secure such a recon- 
sideration and renewal. 

It is mutually agreed that if ‘legislation 
covering matters of Union security shall be 
enacted during the term of this Agreement, 
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a supplementary clause shall be added in con- 
formity with such legislation. 


Buarr [Ron Works 
Tue Unirep STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


a tem) o. ja fel 6 ey © oi Sie le oe} eh stete © | Sib a © wiw « fe) pig éhs 2-0 0, 6 le. 6 0.26 xe) lol 6 


aS eee eee et kere Reta le fe? ofa lar tem Tee We en et er eet en ene, eatin (Seas. at eterre ies 


Tne Board of Conciliation begs further to 
report as follows: 


1. During the hearings in connection with 
this dispute, the argument was presented that 
a Conciliation Board, under P.C. 1003, has 
not the authority or power to include in its 
report any recommendation to the effect, or 
to advise or suggest, that maintenance of 
membership or check-off clauses be included 
in any Agreement between an employer and 
a union, or other employees’ organization. 


2. This argument was based on Section 19 
(1) and paragraph (c) of subsection (2) of 
Section 19, and Section 20. It was argued 
that the Sections referred to very definitely 
prohibit any form of coercion, and that main- 
tenance of membership and check-off clauses 
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are in the opinion of the employer the essence 


of coercion. 

(This argument has been encountered in 
other Conciliation proceedings in British 
Columbia in which members of this Board 
have participated. It is noted that the same 
question is being raised in Conciliation hear- 
ings in various parts of Canada with increas- 
ing frequency.) 


3. Uncertainty has developed in the minds 


of members of this Board out of and because 


of this situation, and in view of the further 
fact that members of this Board are not 
aware of any pronouncement on the point in- 
volved by appropriate authorities, this Board 
is hesitant to make any recommendation in 
relation -to union maintenance or check-off 
clauses in its report and would urge that a 
definite ruling be obtained on the points 


raised. 
(Sgd.) R. L. Norman, 
Member, 
(Sgd.) H. Garcrave, 
Member, 
(Sgd.) F. M. Crement, 
Chairman. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Sun Publishing Company, Limited, 
Sun Directories, Limited, and Vancouver Engravers, Limited, and 
Vancouver Newspaper Guild Local No. 1 


On November 11 the Minister of Labour 
received a report of the Board of Conciliation 
which dealt with a dispute between the Sun 
Publishing Company, Limited, Sun Directories, 
Limited, and Vancouver Engravers, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Vancouver Newspaper 
Guild, Local No. 1. A minority report was 
submitted by Mr. W. S. Owen. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Mr. J. H. Harman, appointed by the Minister 
of Labour on the nomination of the other two 
riembers of the Board, Messrs. W. S. Owen 


and H. W. Herridge, the nominees of the com- ~ 


pany and the union respectively. 
The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report follows: 


Report of Board 


ite: In the matter of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations Act and in _ the 
Matter of Failure to Negotiate a Collec- 
tive Agreement Between the Sun Pub- 
lishing Co. Ltd., Sun Directories Ltd., and 
Vancouver Engravers Ltd., and Certain of 
their Employees, Members of The Van- 
couver Newspaper Guild, Local No. 1. 

The Honourable, The Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 

The undersigned Chairman and H. W. 
Herridge, M.L.A., (nominee of the employees) 


being the majority of the above indicated 
Board of Conciliation appointed under the 
provisions of P.C. 1003 by Order in Council 
bearing date the 8th day of August, 1944, 
hereby tender the following report of the 
Board. Mr. W. 8S. Owen (appointee of the 
employers) finds himself unable to agree with 
this majority report, and will submit a minority 
report. 


REPoRT 


The issue in dispute was whether or not 
the employer should enter into a contract 
with its employees whereby each and every 
employee should be and remain a member of 
the Vancouver Newspaper Guild Local No. 1. 


The Vancouver Newspaper Guild Local 
No. 1 was originally an association of the 
employees of the Sun Publishing Company 
Limited, publishers of the Vancouver Daily 
Sun, and has since it formation been granted 
a charter by the Canadian Congress of Labour. 

At the date of hearing, some 82 per cent 
of the employees concerned were members of 
this Guild. 

The Board recommends that an agreement 
based on the following recommendations be 


‘entered into for a period of one year from 


the date of execution thereof. 
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The Board found it necessary to divide 
the employees concerned into four groups, 
namely :— 

Group 1: Those employees of the Sun Pub- 
lishing Company Limited and Associated 
Companies covered by the agreement whose 
duties do not include the gathering, editing 
compiling or writing of news stories and 
articles. 


Group 2: The employees of Sun Directories . 


Limited. 

Group 3: Those employees of the Sun Pub- 
lishing Company Limited and Associated 
Companies whose duties consist of collecting, 
editing, compiling and writing of news stories 
and articles. 


Group 4: Those employees at present absent 
on service in the Armed Forces. 


Re Group 1: 

The Board recommends that those persons 
in this group with the exception of certain 
managerial staff, confidential secretaries and 
other employees listed in the schedule hereto 
shall become and remain members of the 
Guild during the term of the proposed con- 
tract, unless their employment shall be sooner 
terminated. 

Those employees in this group who are not 
now members shall become members within 
sixty (60) days. 

New employees in this group shall become 
members within thirty (30) days, and shall 
thereafter keep their membership in good 
standing. ; 

The Board felt this provision to be proper 
in view of the fact that the employer is a 
party to “closed shop” contracts with some 
ten other Unions, the members of which are 
engaged in somewhat analogous occupations 
with the persons included in this group. 


The evidence adduced by the parties did — 


not indicate that there was any serious objec- 
tion to the existence of such “closed shop” 
agreements on the part of the employer, and 
that such agreements were working with satis- 
faction to all concerned. No evidence was 
adduced to show that a Guild shop arrange- 
ment would not work equally well with these 
employees. 

In this group the existing membership in 
the Guild is in excess of 90 per cent. 

The Board further recommends that any 
employees within this group who were, and 
at the date of hearing, members of any other 
Union in good standing, should not be re- 
quired to give up their existing membership 
or to become members of the Guild. 

In the event, however, of any such person 
failing to keep their existing membership in 
good standing, they would be required to be- 
come and remain Guild members. 
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Re Group 2—Sun Directories Limited: 

In this group the percentage of member- 
ship in the Guild is not sufficient to justify a 
Guild shop provision. 

The Board recommends that each employee 
in this group be given fifteen (15) days in 
which to indicate to the management whether 
or not he or she desires to become or remain 
a Guild member. ' 

At the expiration of fifteen (15) days all 
those persons who have indicated their desire 
to become or remain Guild members shall be 
required to become Guild members and keep 
their membership in good standing during the 
term of the contract, unless their employment 
shall be sooner terminated. 

All new employees shall become Guild 
members within thirty (30) days of employ- 
ment and shall remain members in good stand- 
ing during the term of the proposed contract, 
unless their employment shall be sooner 
terminated. 


Re Group 3: 

Those employees whose duties include the 
collecting, writing, compilation and/or editing 
of news stories and articles. 

The Board recommends that all present 
employees in this group be given a fifteen 
(15) day period in which to indicate to the 
management whether or not he or she desires 
to become or remain a Guild member in good 
standing. 

All employees who elect to become or 
remain members in good: standing shall do so 
for the term of the contract, unless their 
employment shall have been sooner ter- 
minated. 

Fifty per cent of all new employees shall 
become members of the Guild within thirty 
(30) days of their employment, and shall 
remain members of the Guild in good stand- 
ing during the balance of the term of the 
proposed contract, unless their employment 
shall be sooner terminated. 

The material before the Board indicated 
that existing membership im this group was 
between 70 per cent and 80 per cent. In spite 
of this large proportion of members, the 
Board does not recommend anything more 
than this modified form of a Guild shop for 
a number of reasons, the chief of which are 
indicated below. 

There is no evidence that any large major- 
ity of reporters and persons engaged in like 
occupations in the United States or Canada 
are now members of any Local of the News- 
paper Guild or similar Association. Conse- 
quently the imposition of a Guild shop might 
seriously handicap the employer in its search 
for suitable employees, or even in extreme 





. 
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cases, lead to some form of “double censor- 
ship” of news. 

While future developments may justify 
changes, under the present circumstances the 
Board feels that a clause of this nature is 
sufficiently elastic to afford protection to the 
public interest and to the employees, and 
to enable the employer to be successful in 
its search for suitable talented staff. 

The Board also recommends that a clause 
be included in the agreement protecting all 
members in this group from discipline by the 
Guild by reason of anything a member may 
write, or for any political or religious belief, 
or any expression thereof. 

Re Group 4: 

Employees now on Active Service with the 
Armed Forces: The evidence indicated that 
there were 40-odd persons in this group, and 
that over 30 were Guild members at the date 
of enlistment, and are still automatically 
Guild members in good standing. 

This group has had no opportunity of ex- 
pressing themselves on the question of a 
Guild shop agreement, and in view of this 
fact, and more particularly in view of the 
provisions of the “Civil Re-establishment 
Act”, the Board recommends that in the 
event of such persons returning to employ- 
ment with this employer that he or she be 
given thirty (380) days in which to elect 
whether or not they will become or remain 
members in good standing. 

Each person electing to become or remain 
a Guild member shall be required to keep 
such membership in good standing during the 
term of the contract, unless their employ- 
ment shall be sooner terminated. 

The legal position of employees in this 
category in regard to collective agreements 
negotiated in their absence as yét has not 
been the subject of specific legislation. The 
Board is of the opinion that the recom- 
mended provision will cause no hardship. 

The Board and the public generally will 
watch with interest the working of any agree- 
ment based on the foregoing, as it would 
appear that the subject of the dispute in this 
case represented a new phase of labour 
relationships in Canada. The issues involved 
have been extensively dealt with in the 
United States of America. In arriving at its 
recommendations the Board considered care- 
fully the practice in that country, existing 
agreements between employees and news- 
papers there, the findings of similar Labour 
Relations Boards working under the aegis 
of the National War Labour Board of the 
United States of America, and the briefs and 
information presented to such Boards. 
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This Board would be remiss if it failed to 
comment on the excellent relationships at 
present existing between the employer and its 
employees. It became evident during the 
hearings that this fine relationship was due 
to the high calibre of management and con- 
trol of the employer Companies and the 
employees’ organization. 

All members of the Board found the evi- 
dence adduced by the representatives of the 
parties and the briefs filed by those repre- 
sentatives of great assistance and value. 

The schedule to this report contains sug- 
gested ‘clauses for inclusion in Article 1 of the 
proposed agreement, providing for the carry- 
ing into effect of the above recommendations. 


We are, 
Yours respectfully, 


(Sgd.) Herpert W. Herrinas, 
Member 


(Sgd.) J. H. Harman, 
Chairman. 


Schedule 


ARTICLE I—ScopPpE oF AGREEMENT 


Paragraph (a)—(Persons dealt with in 
Report under heading Group I) 


The Publisher shall require as a condition of 
employment of any employee (except those 
listed below) that he shall be and remain a 
member of the Guild in good standing during 
the term of this contract unless his or her em- 
ployment shall be sooner terminated. If any 
employee be not a Guild member at the time 
of signing of this agreement, or at the time of 
his or her acceptance of employment, he or she 
shall become a member within thirty (30) days 
after the signing of this agreement or his be- 
coming an employee of the Publisher. 


Haceptions: 
Publisher, 
General Manager, 
Business Manager, 
Advertising Director, 
Comptroller, 
Editorial Director, 
Managing Editor, 
Associate Editor, 
National Advertising Manager, 
Local Advertising Manager, 
Classified Advertising Manager, 
Circulation Manager, 
Manager of Printing Department, 
Manager of Sun Directories, Limited, 
Business Office Manager, ; 
Confidential Secretary to the Publisher, 
Confidential Secretary to the Comptroller, 
Confidential Secretary to the Business Man- 


ager, 
One Payroll Clerk. 


It is understood and agreed that the em- 
ployees listed above shall be wholly exempt 
from Guild shop requirements and that the 
Publisher shall be entitled to require that any 
or all of such employees shall not be or be- 
come members of the Guild. 
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All employees of Sun Directories Limited 
who shall be governed by and subject to the 
provisions of Paragraph (6) of this Article, 
All employees whose duties consist in whole or 
in part of gathering, compiling, writing, and/or 
editing news stories and articles who shall be 
governed by and subject to the provisions of 
Paragraph (c) of this Article. 


Paragraph (b)—(Persons dealt with in 
Report under heading Group IT) 


Every employee, subject to the provisions of 
this paragraph, shall indicate to the Publisher 
whether he or she desires to be and remain a 
Guild member in good standing as a condition 
of his or her employment during the term of 
this agreement, unless his or her employment 
shall be sooner terminated. Such indication to 
be made by delivering to the Publisher within 
fifteen (15) days of the execution of this 
agreement, a statement signed by the employee 
concerned, and reading as follows:— 

“T desire to be and remain a member of 
Vancouver Newspaper Guild Local No. 1 in 
good standing as a condition of my employ- 
ment with the Sun Directories Limited. I 
understand that in the event of my being ex- 
pelled from membership in the Guild for any 
reason during the period of one year from the 
date hereof, that I will be automatically dis- 
charged from employment without any dis- 
missal pay.” 

Forthwith upon delivery of such notice to 
the Publisher the employee signing such notice 
shall be required to be and remain a member 
of the Guild in good standing as a condition 
of his or her employment. The Publisher shal] 
require all new employees of Sun Directories 
Limited to become members of the Guild with- 
in thirty (30) days from the date of hiring, 
and to remain members in good standing dur- 
ing the term of this agreement as a condition 
of their continued employment. 


Paragraph (c)—(Persons dealt with in 
Report under heading Group IIT) 


Every employee, subject to the provisions of 
this clause, shall within fifteen (15). days, in- 
dicate to the Publisher whether he or she 
desires to be and remain a Guild member in 
good standing as a condition of his or her 
employment during the term of this agree- 
ment. Such indication shall be given by each 
such employee in like manner as provided in 
Paragraph (06) of this Article. 

Forthwith upon the Publisher receiving such 
notice he shall require the employee signing 
such notice to be and remain a Guild member 
in good standing as a condition of his or her 
continued employment. 

The Publisher shall require one-half of all 
new employees hired during the term of this 
agreement, and subject to the provisions of 
this paragraph, to become and remain mem- 
bers of the Guild in good standing within 
thirty (30) days of date of hiring as a condi- 
tion of their continued employment. 


Paragraph (d) 


If any employee required by any terms of 
this agreement to be and remain a Guild 
member in good standing shall lose good stand- 
ing by falling three (3) months in arrears in 
Guild dues or assessments, the Publisher shall 
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upon formal notice from the Guild, discharge 
said employee. 
Paragraph (e) 


If any employee required by the terms of 
this agreement to be and remain a member of 
the Guild in good standing shall fail to keep 
such membership in good standing for any 
reason other than non-payment of financial 
obligations as outlined in paragraph (d) above, 
he or she shall upon expulsion from the Guild 
be subject to immediate discharge upon formal 
notice from the Guild: PRovmIpED, however, 
and it is hereby covenanted and agreed between 
the parties, that no member of the Guild shall 
be disciplined or -expelled by the Guild by 
reason of race, sex, creed, or for anything a 
member may write, or for any political belief 
or expression thereof. 


Paragraph (f) 

Any employee who is discharged under the 
provisions of this Article shall receive no dis- 
missal pay. 

Paragraph (g) 

Discharge made under Paragraph (e) of this 
Article shall not be subject to review by the 
Joint Agreement Committee except for the 
purpose of enquiry or determination as_ to 
whether or not such expulsion does or does 


not constitute a breach of the proviso con- 
tained in. Paragraph (e) of this Article. 


Minority Report 


744 West Hastings Street, 
Vancouver, BC., 
November 6, 1944. 


In the Matter of The Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations Act and In the Matter 
of Failure to Negotiate a Collective Agree- 
ment Between The Sun Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Sun Directories Ltd. and Vancouver 
Engravers Ltd. and Certain of Their Em- 
ployees, Members of The Vancouver 
Newspaper Guild, Local No. 1. 


The Honourable The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, 
Canada. 


Dear Sir.—The undersigned, Walter S. Owen 
(Appointee of the employers) finding himself 
unable to agree with the majority report, here- 
with submits his minority report. 


REPORT 


In simple terms this dispute may be 
described as an attempt by the union to 
secure the exclusive right over all employees 
in the categories affected, to determine whether 
or not each such employee shall continue in 
his employment, to discipline each such em- 
ployee in the discretion of those in control of 
the union, and to exact from each such em- 
ployee as a condition of his continued 
employment a portion of each such employce’s 
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monthly salary for the support of the union. 
This is the effect of the Guild shop provisions 
which were the only items in dispute before 
this Board. 


Having in mind the business of this em- 
ployer, such conditions are not in the interest 
of the employer, the employees, or the public, 
for the reasons now referred to, and in my 
cpinion are not within the jurisdiction of a 
Board of Conciliation established pursuant to 
the provisions of. P.C. 1003 to decide. 


From the employer’s standpoint, a news- 
paper is a vehicle for the publishing of news 
without fear or favour from any political or 
social group in the community. If, in order to 
continue in his employment, an employee is 
subject to the discipline of an organization 
apart from that of his employer, he is called 
upon to serve two masters, and if the em- 
ployer is forced to employ only those who are 
members of that organization, he has by this 
fact ceded to that organization the ordinary 
right of discipline usually vested in him. This 
is particularly obnoxious in a field such as this 
where those in the editorial department are 
expected to gather the news and report it im- 
partially and to reflect in their editorial writ- 
ings the policy of the publisher, which in many 
cases, may run contra to that of any organiza- 
tion of employers or employees. Then, too, 
such clauses as are asked for here will limit 
the employer in its field of prospective em- 
ployees by the very fact that this union has 
agreements with only two other newspapers in 
Canada, one a local morning newspaper, and 
the other a small socially owned newspaper 
being published in a small town in Nova Scotia. 
There is no evidence before the Board to estab- 
lish that in any newspaper in Canada there is 
an agreement in effect such as is asked for 
here. Nor is the situation much better in the 
United States. The union itself produced evi- 
dence establishing that only 7 per cent of the 
newspapers of the same general classification in 
that country have agreements with the Guild 
and only 34 per cent have a clause similar to 
that asked for here. 


Why the union should, under these circum- 
stances, ask for this power is hard to under- 
stand particularly since the employer has at all 
times been prepared to continue the same 
agreement under which the employer and em- 
ployees have operated for more than three 
years under excellent conditions. 


In support of the harmonious relations exist- 
ing in this establishment we could quote the 
evidence of several witnesses, but the testi- 
mony of the union president, Mr. Widden, 
under examination by his own counsel, at 
pages 38 and 39 of the transcript should suffice. 
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“Q. Before you continue on that, will you 
tell the Chairman and members of the Board 
so as to get this clear at the outset, what are 
the relations that exist between yourself and 
the management presently, and since the in- 
ception of the contract?—-A. I think the rela- 
tions are very fine. There has never been anv 
dispute so far with the possible exception of 
this one that we have not been able to settle 
by amicable means.” 

Under these circumstances should the pub- 
lisher be deprived of the services of men like 
Bruce Hutchison, whose statement on this 
question was filed as Exhibit 24, and others 
who feel the same way? 

Nor should the employer be forced in such 
manner by this provision to lend support to 
an organization which is tied to a political 
party and pledged to a political philosophy, 
which it does not otherwise subscribe to or 
support. In this connection one should give 
close study to the affiliation of the Guild with 
the Canadian Congress of Labour which has 
sponsored the Political Action Committee, and 
which Congress is largely made up of unions 
which are pledged to set up a new social order 
to supplant what is loosely termed the capi- 
talistic system. 

The employees who do not support this 
union have a vital interest in this matter also. 
How can they, against their considered judg- 
ment, fairly be asked to take an oath of 
allegiance to a union with political ties which 
are at variance with their own, and write fea- 
ture stories and report news which tend to 
discredit such a union, even if they are pre- 
pared to run the risk of being assessed a pro- 
hibitive fine for that or some other reason 
and, because of refusal or inability to meet 
such assessment or for some trumped up 
charge against union rules, be dismissed from 
membership and thereby lose their right to 
continue in employment. That is absolutely 
foreign to our democratic processes. 


Nor should they be deprived of all right 
to assess the stability and integrity of the 
union and its leaders and the honesty and 
intent of the policies they adopt before being 
required to join such a union and pay tribute 
to it financially in order to continue their 
life’s work. 

I believe the words of the Honourable 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, when 
speaking to the question of the check-off in 
Parliament on August 8, 1944, are most applic- 
able. He said in part: 


“Let me say frankly to the House that I am 
a trade unionist by heritage and conviction. 
My father was a trade unionist and my views 
on compulsion I got with my mother’s milk 
when I was a boy in the Old Country. I do 
not believe in compulsion. I do not believe in 
That is fundamental 
and I cannot change my ground on that. 
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“A degree of conciliation is necessary. I do 
not think you can shake an employer by t 
throat and call him a scoundrel and expect to 
make an agreement with him. Neither do I 
believe that an employer can try to destroy 
the men’s organization and yet maintain indus- 
trial harmony. That is elementary and funda- 
mental. I hope I shall never live to see the 
day in this country when the Government says 
to either employer or employee ‘This is what 
you have got to do or else.’ ” 


The public, too, must be given considera- 
tion in deciding an issue which so vitally 
affects them. The newspaper is conceded by 
all to be a greater force than almost any 
other agency in the moulding of public 
opinion. That large section of the public of 
this Province which supports the Vancouver 
Sun rightfully expects to get the news and 
views gathered by men and women of the 
highest degree of efficiency and integrity 
available in this field, and should not be 
expected to support any newspaper which is 
limited for the selection of its staff to one 
class of persons supporting and owing alle- 
giance to a union which has declared: itself 
as supporting one political party and which 
is in large measure dedicated to supplanting 
our present social system with some other. 

After all, the publisher of a newspaper is 
in the peculiar and unusual position that the 
whole of his heavy investment stands or falls 
over a period of time, by the appeal which 
the calibre of the staff makes to the reading 
public. A publisher having to take sole 
responsibility in this direction should surely 
be untrammelled in the selection of those 
persons who develop his determined policy. 

I am cognizant of the stand taken by the 
union, namely that the Guild shop provisions 
make certain that the benefits secured by the 
union at some expense are paid for by all 
who benefit therefrom. In this case, however, 
the evidence conclusively supports the view 
that no benefits have been secured for the 
employees other than those granted volun- 
tarily by the present management, and I am 
unable to bring myself to believe that men 
like Bruce Hutchison, Elmore Philpott and 
others of such calibre are depending upon 
anyone or any agency other than their own 
native ability, capacity and hard work for 
their continued employment. 

On the other hand I can readily visualize 
the possibility of such men being shorn of 
the independence characterized by their writ- 
ings should they be regimented in the manner 
suggested. The union also stresses the need 
for security, but the evidence of Mr. Whidden 
quoted above coupled with the fact that the 
membership of this union has grown steadily, 
prove that any fear as to the possible 
successful interference with its function, which 
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is to represent those who wish union repre- 
sentation, is highly illusory. 

Finally, there remains what seems to me 
to be a very serious question, as to the 
Board’s jurisdiction in the premises. PC. 
1003 is designed to guard against compulsion 
or undue influence of any kind and those 
words or their derivatives may be found 
throughout the whole of that Order in 
Council. Section 19 (2) (c) prohibits an 
employer or anyone acting in his behalf from 
seeking “by intimidation, by dismissal or 
threat of dismissal, by any other kind of 
threat, by the imposition of a pecuniary or 
other penalty or by any other means what- 
soever to compel an employee to abstain from 
becoming or continuing to be a member or 
officer or representative of a trade union or 
an employees’ organization, or from exercising 
his lawful rights”, while Section 20 (1) reads 
as follows:— 

“No person shall, with a view to compelling 
or influencing a person to join a trade union 
or employees’ organization, use coercion or in- 
timidation of any kind, but this subsection shall 
not be construed to prohibit the inclusion of 
any provision in a collective agreement.” 


Had Section 20 (1) ended with the word 
“kind”, there would seem to be no doubt but 
that any provision in a collective agreement 
calling for maintenance of membership, Guild 
shop, closed shop or anything of that sort 
would be illegal as being contrary to the 
Code. It remains then to consider the excep- 
tion to Section 20 (1). 

That exception permits the inclusion of such 
a provision in a collective agreement, and the 
Board’s jurisdiction is limited to intervening 
“with a view to the completion of an agree- 
ment” by the provisions of Section 11. 
“Collective agreement” is defined in the inter- 
pretation section 2 (d) as meaning “an agree- 
ment in writing between an employer or an 
employers’ organization on the one hand and 
a trade union or an employees’ organization 
on the other hand containing provisions with 
reference to rates of pay, hours of work or 
other working conditions.” 

Thus, if the Board fails by its intervention 
to bring about the completion of ani agree- 
ment, i.e. an agreement between the parties 
freely and voluntarily entered into, then its 
task is ended. If it, by assuming the right 
nowhere granted to it by the regulations, 
should make a finding on the question, this 
would in effect be exercising compulsion or 
coercion upon the employer and, through him, 
upon the employees. This would be accom- 
plished by lending moral strength or influence 
to the contention of the union and be suffi- 
cient support for the union to gain its end by 
threatening a strike. It could not be said to 
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be the result of a provision im a “collective 
agreement”’. 

Further, it should be noted that in the 
definition of “collective agreement” it is 
defined as an agreement in writing... “with 
reference to rates of pay, hours of work or 
other working conditions.” 

Thus it will be seen that a collective agree- 
ment is one which contains provisions as to 
rates of pay and hours of work. The words 
“or other working conditions” are general 
words following an enumeration of a par- 
ticular case, and by all rules of construction 
such general words are held to apply only 
to cases of the same kind as those which are 
expressly mentioned. Since Guild shop or 
other kindred provisions concern employment 
rather than working conditions such as rates 
of pay, hours of work, etc, I am of the 
opinion that no collective agreement can, by 
the terms of the Code, contaim a provision 
calling for a Guild shop and, the like. 

In, further support of this position, a refer- 
ence to any number of agreements executed 
within recent years will establish that the 
words “working conditions” have a _ very 
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definite meaning in labour relations, accepted 
by employers and unions alike without ques- 
tion. Under this heading collective agree- 
ments provide inter alia for minimum pay 
for short periods of work, regulation of the 
starting time of employees, premium pay for 
dirty work, time allowance for travelling in 
order to pick up tools, etc. when working 
away from the company’s plant, and lunch 
rooms. Nowhere, so far as I know, have the 
words “working conditions” been interpreted 
so as to include the questions in dispute in 
these proceedings. 

For these reasons it follows that on the 
facts I find against the request of the union 
for the inclusion in its agreement with the 
employer of Guild shop provisions. Even if 
there were some evidence to support the con- 
tention of the union, which, with respect to 
contrary opinion, I say there is not, I am 
convinced that the Board has no jurisdiction 
to make a finding on such a question in the 
light of the existing provisions of P.C. 1003. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) W. 8. Ownn, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between John Inglis Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., and United Steelworkers of America 


On November 16 the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion which dealt with a dispute between John 
Inglis Company, Limited, Toronto. A minor- 
ity report was submitted by Mr. J. S. D. Tory. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge J. J. Coughlin, Sandwich, 
Ont., appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members; and Messrs. J. S. D. 
Tory, K.C., and Bora Laskin, also of Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report and of the 
minority report follows: 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions, Regulations P.C. 1003, and of a 
dispute between John Inglis Company 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. (Employer), and 
The United Steelworkers of America 
(Employees). 

ao * 

The Honourable HumpHreY MITCHELL, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 

The Board appointed by you to effect a 
conciliation of the above dispute commenced 
its sittings at Toronto on October 28 and 


continued its sessions in that city throughout 
the following week. 


Throughout the hearing the John Inglis 
Company, hereinafter referred to as the Com- 
pany was represented by Mr. J. C. Adams, 
Counsel, and Mr. W. H. Dickie, Industrial 
Relations Manager, while the United Steel- 
workers of America, hereinafter referred to as 
the Union, was represented by Mr. John 
Mitchell, District Director, William Sefton, 
Field Representative and the following officers 
of Local No. 2900 of the Union, viz.: John 
Brodie, President, Homer McMullen, Financial 
Secretary, and Robert Fisher, Chairman of 
Shop Committee. Among the facts estab- 
lished before us were the following: The 
Company has, under its present management, 
operated a large industry in Toronto since 
1937. That industry is separated into two 
divisions, ordnance and commercial, the former 
having a very large and fluctuating number 
of employees ranging from as high as 15,000 
to as low as around 5,500, and the latter a 
much smaller but more constant strength of 
about 800. It is with regard to a bargaining 
agreement for the commercial division that 
the Board is called upon to act. 

In November, 1942, the first collective 
bargaining agreement to be adopted in either 
division was made with respect to the 
commercial division only. It was a joint 
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agreement between the Company and two 
organizations, other than the Union, to wit: 
The International Association of Machinists 
and the International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Welders and Helpers of America 
Local 637. One of its terms was that it 
should remain operative throughout the dura- 
tion of the war. 

This agreement applied only to such of 
the hourly rated employees as belonged to 
categories from which their organizations drew 
their membership and consequently many 
hourly rated employees in the commercial 
division were left -outside the operation of 
this contract. 2 

While this condition of partial collective 
bargaining operated in the commercial divi- 
sion there was no collective bargaining agree- 
ment reached in the ordnance division until 


August of 1943. During this period the Union ~ 


had, through organizational effort, obtained 
sufficient support among the employees in the 
ordnance division to become the bargaining 


agent of the employees, other than certain ~ 


numerically small units. As such agent it 
entered into an agreement with the Company 
dated August 19, 1943. It had also made 
similar progress in the commercial division 
so that by February of 1944 on a vote ordered 
by the Ontario Labour Court it polled 72 
per cent of the total ballots counted which 
was, approximately, 53 per cent of all eligible 
employees. It is, as a result. of its being 
certified to be the bargaining agent of the 
voting units of the commercial division 
covered by that vote that the Union now 
comes to be negotiating with the Company 
with respect to a collective bargain on behalf 
of such units. Various causes have inter- 
rupted andi protracted the negotiations. How- 
ever, by the time the matter came to this 
Board what could at least be called a tenta- 
tive agreement had been reached on all but 
three points, each of which is regarded by 
the parties as of very considerable import- 
ance. These three are the questions of:—. 


1. The union shop. 
2. Maintenance of membership. 
3. Check-off of membership dues. 


These three expressions are used in the con- 
ventional and well known sense obtaining in 
labour-management negotiations. It is well 
known that the co-existence of these three 
elements is the objective sought to be 
obtained by labour unions in the negotiations 
of collective bargaining contracts in so far as 
the interests of the Union as an entity is 
concerned. 


The acquisition of these powers we are 
satisfied can much increase the power for 
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doing good by the right kind of Union, while 
it correspondingly increases the power for evil 
of the wrong kind of. union. 

It is by reason of this fact that an employer 
may, in some cases, be justified in flatly refus- 
ing to grant any one of these three points, 
in other cases, in yielding guardedly to some 
of them; and in still others in yielding freely 
to all of them. ; 

Each case should, in our opinion, depend 
on its own circumstances. 

A convenient way of approaching a decision 
would be to consider how close to the ideal 
in the performance of uniom functions the 
organization in question has reached and how 
well its conduct has been established. and 
maintained. 

A rough definition of an ideal union might 
be something like this:— 

A union vigilant in protecting its members 
from injustice, sincerely concerned in advanc- 
ing the interests of the industry which affords 
employment to its members, and at least not 
unmindful of the welfare of the consuming 
public on whom the industry depends. 


In adopting such a method of approach to 
the consideration of the dispute which we are 
to attempt to solve certain relevant facts 
should now be stated. 

This Union has been operating in the 
ordnance division as bargaining agent since 
the bargaining contract of August 1943. 
During that time it has handled a very large 
number of employee grievances. Most of 
them were settled on the very early steps 
of the ladder of appeal, the top step of which 
is reference to an impartial umpire. Only 52 
out of an approximate 2,000 reached the 
second last step where the procedure is still 
that of direct negotiation between representa- 
tives of the parties. In not one case was it 
found necessary to go to the final step of 
arbitration. 

It is conceded that the relations between 
the officers of the Company and: the officers 
of the Union have been on a friendly footing 
of which fact the above record with respect 
to settlement of grievances seems to us to be 
conclusive proof. . 

The Company has no complaint to make 
concerning the Union’s carrying out of the 
terms of the contract in the ordnance 
division. 

The Union has no complaint to make with 
respect to the Company’s carrying out of the 
same contract. 

The Union has found much difficulty in the 
collection of dues from its members, due at 
least, in part, to the frequent transferring of 
workmen from one to another section of the 
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plant, and, probably, in part, to procrastina- 
tion among its members. 

The Company has granted facilities to 
Union officers to collect dues by affording 
these officers space and time off for such work. 

There are a certain number of employees 
in the commercial division who remain mem- 
bers of the Machinists’ Union and Boiler- 
makers’ Union above referred to. There are 
very many employees for whom the Union 
acts as bargaining agent who are not members 
of the Union. 

Taking into account the comparative short- 
ness of the period that has elapsed since the 
entry of the Union into the plant of the 
Company and taking all these other things 
into consideration the Board is of opinion 
that this is not a case for either the granting 
or the rejection in toto by the Company of 
the proposals in issue. We further are of 
opinion that good may come of trying out 
the operation of at least part of the union 
plan as an experiment during the life of the 
proposed contract. The experimental method 
has led to great advances in science and we 
see no good reason why it should not be used 
in the field of labour relations. 

The Board as an agency of conciliation 
desires to go no further in recommending 
innovations in the form of contract heretofore 
operating in part of the Company’s plant than 
what appears to it abundantly justified. We 
are of opinion that for the present the Com- 
pany should withdraw its opposition to the 
voluntary check-off of Union members’ dues 
and that the other proposals of the Union 
should remain in abeyance during the lifetime 
of the contract. 

We, therefore, recommend that the agree- 
ment tentatively reached should be amended 
by adding thereto immediately following sec- 
tion 3, thereof, the following :— 

3A. The Company undertakes to honour 
upon presentation by the Union, individual 
authorizations from its employees, members 
of the Union, irrevocable for the duration 
of this agreement, for the deduction of one 
dollar per month from their individual earn- 
ings for union dues, and to transmit to the 

Financial Secretary of the Union, monthly 

the sum represented by the total number of 

authorizations so placed in its hands. 


Dated at Toronto, 4th day of November, 


1944. 
(Sgd.) J. J. CovucHuin, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Bora LASKIN, 
Member. 
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Minority Report 


The Warttume Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003 and re dispute between John 
Inglis Co., Limited (Commercial Divi- 
sion), Toronto, Ontario, and United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 2900. 


To: 

The Honourable HumpuHreyY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 


Finding myself unable to agree entirely with 
the recommendations of the majority of this 
Board, I submit herewith a separate report. 
I have not had the advantage of reading the 
majority report in its final form, but have 
heard read a preliminary draft prepared by 
the Chairman. 

Sittings of this Board were held in Toronto 
on October 28 and 30, and on the Ist, 
2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th days of November, 
1944. The Company was represented by J. C. 
Adams, K.C., as Counsel, and by W. H. 
Dickie, Industrial Relations Manager. The 
Union was represented by John Mitchell, 
District Director, William Sefton, Field Rep- 
resentative, John Brodie, President of Local 
2900, Homer McMullen, Financial Secretary 
of the Local, and Robert Fisher, Chairman 
of the Shop Committee, commercial division. 
All of these gentlemen appeared before us 
on three occasions and filed written briefs 
summarizing the facts and setting forth their 
position with respect to the issue in dispute. 
Mr. C. H. Millard, National Director of the 
Union, also appeared before us on Novem- 
ber 4 to add to the representations made 
by the other Union members. 

The issue in dispute is the claim of the 
Union to. have included in the first collective 
bargaining agreement being negotiated with 
the Company in its commercial division, 
clauses providing for a union shop, mainten- 
ance of membership and a voluntary check-off 
of union dues. There are some minor points 
of disagreement which the parties have assured 
us would be settled without difficulty if this 
main issue were disposed. of. 

The facts, so far as they are material to an 
understanding of this dispute, are as follows: 
The Company is an old, established concern 
which has been under its present management 
since 1937. Its operations are divided at the 
present time into two divisions. One is the 


ordnance division, which is entirely engaged 


on a management fee basis in buildings and 
with plant supplied and owned by the 
Dominion Government, in the manufacture of 
various types of small arms. The number of 
employees in the ordnance division has been 
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as high as 15,000 and, at the present time, is 
approximately 5,500. The other is the com- 
mercial division, in which the present dispute 
arises. ‘This division represents the normal 
peacetime business of the Company and con- 
sists of the manufacture of marine engines 
and boilers, special naval equipment, com- 
passes and other products of a general 
engineering nature. During the war practi- 
cally the entire output of this division is also 
devoted to war work of high priority. 
Approximately 800 men are employed in the 
commercial division at the present time. 

The Company’s policy in relation to labour 
relations is setd forth in a printed statement 
of policy distributed to all employees and 
reads in part as follows:— 

Employees are free to join any union of 
their choice, if they feel it is to their advan- 
tage, without question of discrimination by the 
Company. The Company will not permit any 
organization to employ threats or pressure 
tactics on employees for the purpose of procur- 
ing membership. Neither will it permit activi- 


ties connected with such organizations on its 
premises during working hours. 

The Company cannot recognize any union as 
a sole bargaining agency unless its membership 
represents a substantial majority among the 
total employees involved. 

In accordance with such policy, the Com- 
pany, on November 7, 1942, entered into a 
joint collective agreement with respect to its 
commercial division with the International 
Association of Machinists, Lodge 35, and the 
International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, 
Welders and Helpers of America, Local 637. 
This agreement was expressed to be for the 
duration of the war and, in subsequent pro- 
ceedings in the Ontario Labour Court here- 
inafter mentioned, it was found as a fact that 
at the time of negotiating such agreement 
those Unions represented a majority of their 
respective crafts. There were, however, some 
employees who apparently were not repre- 
sented by either of such Unions. 

Subsequently to the entering into of this 
joint collective agreement with the Machinists’ 
and Boiler Makers’ Unions, with respect to 
employees in the commercial division, the 
Steelworkers’ Union, organized the employees 
in the ordnance division in: competition with 
the International Association of Machinists. 
Early in 1943 a vote was taken, with the 
consent of the Company, under the auspices 
of the Dominion Department of Labour to 
determine which of these two Unions repre- 
sented the employees in the ordnance division. 
The vote was won by the Steelworkers and 
the Company thereupon entered into negotia- 
tions with Local 2900 of that Union and, on 
August 19, 1943, a collective agreement was 
signed with respect to employees in the 
ordnance division. Recognition of the Steel- 
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workers’ Union was voluntary on the: part of 
the Company and in accordance with its 
published statement of policy. 

The agreement in the ordnance division 
expired on August 19, 1944, and negotiations 
have taken place with a view to its renewal. 
No agreement has yet been concluded, there 
being the same dispute with respect to union 
security and check-off of dues as exists in the 
present case. 

It would appear, however, from a letter 
written to the Company on October 25, 1944, 
by Mr. Brodie, President of Local 2900, that 
the Union has decided to withdraw its claim 
for the inclusion in the renewal agreement 
relating to the ordnance division of a provi- 
sion covering union shop, maintenance of 
membership and check-off of dues, and to 
remain content with a covenant by the Com- 
pany to incorporate in the renewal agreement 
such provision for union security as should be 
enacted by legislation in Parliament or passed 
by Order in Council under the War Measures 
Act. The Union contends that this letter was 
written under pressure or what they thought 
was duress because they were afraid that the 
Company might withdraw certain concessions 
which had been tentatively agreed upon by 
the Company on condition that the claim of 
the Union in respect of union security and 
check-off be withdrawn. ) 

I cannot agree with the Union’s contention, 
advanced at the hearing, that a company 
should be unconditionally bound in negotia- 
tions to make every concession which it is 
willing to make and then proceed to concilia- 
tion proceedings in respect of the remaining 
points upon which it refuses to agree. After 
all, a collective bargaining agreement is @ 
single document and the negotiations looking 
towards its completion must be regarded as a 
whole. If the expression “bargain” has any 
ordinary meaning it is that there shall be 
give and take on both sides. It cannot mean 
that one party must be expected to make all 
the concessions which he is prepared to make 
to reach a complete agreement and then, 
through conciliation machinery, be expected 
to make additional concessions with respect to 
the balance of the points, on which he does 
not agree. It is significant in this connection . 
that in its Brief the Union concedes that no 
question arises before this Board with respect 
to collective bargaining. 

The Company has opposed, at this stage, 
the granting of any form of union shop, main- 
tenance of membership or check-off, although 
it has recognized the problem of the Union 
in the ordnance division so far as collecting 
dues is concerned and, as will be mentioned 
later in this report, has given the Union a 
very great deal of assistance in that connec- 
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tion. I cam see no objection, nor anything 
improper, in the Company taking the position 
that such concessions as it is prepared to make 
in the course of negotiations are conditional 
upon the Union withdrawing a claim for con- 
cessions which the Company is not prepared 
to grant. ‘Therefore, I think Mr. Brodie’s 
letter must be taken at its face value and 
treated as a withdrawal in the ordnance divi- 
sion of the Union’s claim for union security 
in the renewal agreement now being nego- 
tiated: with respect to that division. 

That alone should be sufficient to dispose 
of the Union’s claim in this case because it 
can hardly be contended that the Company 
should deal differently with the same Local 
in two divisions of its business, located in the 
same place, in the same city and under the 
same management. 

To return now to the facts with respect to 
the organizational activities of the Steel- 
workers in the commercial division, it appears 
that notwithstanding the existence of the 
joint agreement of November 7, 1942, between 
the Company and the machinists and boiler 
makers in the commercial division, as men- 
tioned above, the Union commenced an 
organizational campaign in that division. In 
October, 1943, they issued a Writ in the 
Ontario Labour Court claiming certification as 
the exclusive collective bargaining agency for 
all the employees in that division, with the 
exception of office workers, electricians and 
pattern makers. This action was defended by 
the Machinists’ Union, the Boiler Makers’ 
Union and by the Company, which took the 
position that the agreement of November 7, 
1942, was a bar to certification on the ground 


that the Machinists’ and Boiler Makers’ Union : 


represented a majority of their respective 
crafts at the time the agreement was entered 
into. 

Mr. Justice D. P. J. Kelly held that the 
existence of this agreement, which was for an 
indefinite period which might be longer than 
a year, should not be a bar to certification 
and directed that a vote be taken. For tthe 
purposes of this vote in the commercial divi- 
sion the employees were divided into two 
groups. In the first group were all those 
employees who would ordinarily come under 
and be included in tthe craft of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. Such 
employees were asked whether they preferred 
to be represented by the Steelworkers or by 
the Machinists. In the second group were 
all those employees who would ordinarily 
come under and be included in the craft of 
the International Boiler Makers, Welders and 
Helpers of America. They were asked 
whether they preferred to be representted by 
the Steelworkers or by the Boiler Makers. 
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In the third group were included the balance 
of the employees in the commercial division 
who were asked whether they wished to be 
represented by any Union and, if a majority 
wished to be represented by a Union, 
whether they would prefer the Steelworkers 
or the Machinists. 

The vote was held on Febrnary 23, 1944, 
the Steelworkers being successful in obtaining 
a total of 461 votes against 103 for the 
Machinists and 60 for the Boiler Makers. 
Twelve employees wished to be represented 
by no Union. The vote in favour of the 
Steelworkers represented 72 per cent of all 
votes cast and approximately 53 per cent of 
the total eligible employees in the commercial 
division. Accordingly, Mr. Justice Kelly made 
an Order on March 23, 1944, certifying the 
Steelworkers as the exclusive bargaining 
agency for the employees in the commercial 
division. The parties have been in negotia- 
tion ever since for the purpose of concluding 
their first collective agreement with respect to 
the commercial division. 

For present purposes the significant facts 
appear to be. that this is the first agreement 
between the parties in the commercial divi- 
sion; that the Steelworkers ousted and sup- 
planted the machinists and boiler makers who 
had a joint agreement with the Company in 
respect of the commercial division since 
November 7, 1942; and that at the date of 
the certification of the Steelworkers a con- 
siderable number of the employees in the 
commercial division were active members in 
good standing of the Machinists’ Union and 
the Boiler Makers’ Union. It is agreed that 
this is a condition which still continues to- 


day. Having regard to the foregoing facts, 


all the members of this Board were unanimous 
that the Union should withdraw its claim for 
the inclusion in the agreement of a provision 
for a union shop and for maintenance of 
membership. 

In these circumstances, it is not necessary 
to press the fact that the previous joint agree- 
ment of November 7, 1942, with the Machin- 
ists’ and Boiler Makers’ Unions had not con- 
tained any such provision or any provision for 
check-off of union dues. Having regard to 
this fact, it might very well be said that 
where there are admittedly a considerable 
number of members of those Unions among 
the employees concerned, the granting of 
union security provisions, including check-off, 
to the Steelworkers might be regarded as an 
indication by the Company to its employees 
that it preferred the latter to the former. 

The majority of this Board have apparently 
felt that “something” should be conceded to 
the Union by way of union security and feel 
that a voluntary check-off, irrevocable for 
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the duration of the agreement, with the entire 
machinery and presentation of the employees’ 
requests to be under the control of the Union, 
should be included in the agreement. With 
all respect and. deference to my colleagues on 
this Board, I cannot agree that the Union 
has made out at the hearings of this Board 
any case for a check-off of union dues in any 
form; certainly not in a form which might 
be of assistance in organizational activities. 
While much has been said as to the difficulty 
of dues collection in the ordnance division, 
having regard to the number of transfers of 
employees from one department to another in 
that division and the changing personnel of 
the employees’ groups, no such allegation has 
been made with respect to the commercial 
division where these conditions are not 
claimed to exist. Nor has there been any 
evidence whatever as to the number of 
employees who are voluntarily paying dues to 
this Union. 

The fact that I have recommended the 
inclusion of some form of check-off in other 
cases where I have been a member of con- 
ciliation boards is some evidence that I 
have no unalterable opposition to this form 
of union security; but this is the first case 
in which, to my knowledge, a Board of Con- 
ciliation has been asked to recommend a 
check-off simply because the Union wanted it, 
without any proof of a  dues-collecting 
problem, and with its case supported by 
nothing more than theoretical arguments as 
to why a provision for check-off was noi 
objectionable in principle. I cannot help but 
feel that the failure of the Union to bring 
forward any evidence of the degree of support 
which it enjoys in the commercial division, 
whether by way of dues-paying membership 
or otherwise, is of some significance in reach- 
ing a conclusion that the Union is not 
entitled im all the circumstances of this case 
to ask for any form of union security, in- 
cluding a provision for the check-off of union 
dues. In having organized the commercial 
division at a time when there was an agree- 
ment in effect with other Unions which still 
have a considerable number of members in 
good standing among the employees con- 
cerned, it seems to me that the Steelworkers 
must be taken to have assumed greater risks 
of insecurity and: non-support than if there 
had been no other Unions im the field. 


T cannot leave this matter without recording 
the fact that the parties have been unanimous 
in stating that their relations have been 
amicable and harmonious in both the 
ordnance and commercial divisions, and that 
there has been a high degree of co-operation 
between them. Recognizing that due to 
‘special circumstances existing in the ordnance 
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division, there was in that division some 
problem of dues collection, the Company 
voluntarily assisted the Union by providing 
its officers with an office next to the pay 
office so that they could conveniently con- 
tact employees who had just been paid, 
and by permitting Union stewards to check 
out early on pay days for the same purpose. 
Facilities were also provided for the safe- 
keeping of dues so collected. Having regard 
to this assistance, it could hardly be said that 
the Company has been unmindful of the 
welfare of the Union, nor indifferent to its 
problems. The Company has gone so far as 
to invite the Union to submit to the Com- 
pany all facts in connection with any problem 
of dues collection, and to indicate the actual 
difficulty which the Union was encountering. 
The Union has refused to give any informa- 
tion to the Company on this problem on the 
ground that the Company has given the 
Union no assurance that if the Union supplies 
such information the Company will agree to 
some measure of union security by way of 
check-off of Union dues. 

The probable difficulty about the whole 
matter is that the Union makes no secret of 
the fact that its ultimate object is a full 
measure of union security, including union 
shop, maintenance of membership and in- 
voluntary check-off of union dues. Since the 
time has by no means arrived to consider 
the questions of union shop and maintenance 
of membership, I cannot see that the Com- 
pany should, as a matter of “conciliation”, 
and in the absence of proof of any particular 
problem in the commercial division, be asked 
to accept the first step in a progressive 
program of union security which will simply 


be used: as a stepping stone to the next higher 


stage of union security when this first agree- 
ment which is now under negotiation comes 
up for renewal a year hence. It may very 
well be that when parties are opposed in 
principle it is not a question of “conciliation”; 
certainly not a case for a “saw-off” as there 
may be no middle ground in such circum- 
stances. 

For all of the above reasons I agree with 
the majority of the members of this Board 
that the Union’s claim for the inclusion in the 
first agreement, now in course of negotiation, 
in the commercial division of a provision for 
a union shop and maintenance of member- 
ship should be withdrawn. I go further than 
this, however, and recommend that the 
Union’s claim for the inclusion in the agree- 
ment of a provision for check-off of union 
dues should also, in the circumstances of this 
case, be withdrawn, and I respectfully report 
and recommend. accordingly. 

In view of the above recommendations, I 
find it unnecessary to deal with the legal 
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problems arising out of the provisions of the 
National Selective Service Regulations, the 
Re-establishment in Civil Employment Act, 
the Rights of Labour Act or the question of 
the legality of any form of union security, 
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including the check-off, under the provisions 
of P.C. 10038. 
Dated at Toronto this fourth day of Novem- 
ber,...1944. (Sgd.) J. S. D. Tory, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Breithaupt Leather Company, Litd., 
Penetang, Ont., and the National Union of Shoe and 
Leather Workers’, Local 24 


On November 27 the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation which dealt with a dispute be- 
tween Breithaupt Leather Company, Limited, 
Penetang, Ont., and the National Union Shoe 
and Leather Workers’, Local 24. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Alexander Brady, Toronto, Ont., appointed 
by the Minister of Labour on the nomination 
of the other two members of the Board, 
Messrs. Norman Mathews and F. A. Brewin, 
also of Toronto, the nominees of the company 
and the union respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report follows: 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003, and re Breithaupt 
Company, Ltd., Penetang, Ontario, and 
Local No. 24, National Union of Shoe 
and Leather Workers. 


To: The Honourable Humpurey MitcHe tt, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you in this matter begs to submit its report. 

The dispute was between the Breithaupt 
Company and its employees, members of the 
National Union of Shoe and Leather Workers, 
in the Company’s branch plant at Penetang. 
The Board visited Penetang, met representa- 
tives of the parties, and heard evidence on 
the matters in dispute. The National Union 
of Shoe and Leather Workers, Local No. 24, 
was recognized as the bargaining agency for 
the employees, and an agreement was signed 
on April 29, 1943, which was to continue until 
April 30, 1944, renewable from year to year 
subject to amendment. A basic cause of the 
dispute this year was the failure of the parties 
to agree upon amendments which both sought 
in the collective agreement. Two particular 


points upon which agreement was not reached 
were: 

(i) The Union wished to change the con- 
tent of article VI from a maintenance of 
union membership clause to a union shop 
clause with the check-off. The Company on 
the other hand rejected this suggested change 
and sought a sole-bargaining-agency clause in- 
stead of maintenance of membership. 

(ii) The Union sought a shorter work week 
than the 54-hour week required under the 
agreement of 1943, but the parties could not 
agree upon the number of hours. 

Other important points arose in the negoti- 
ations, especially the issue of wages. The 
Union wished to enlist the support of the 
Company in a joint application to the 
Regional War Labour Board for certain ad- 
justments in the wage schedules, but the Com- 
pany would not agree to the suggested 
changes. Moreover the Company complained 
that absenteeism among the employees was 
rife, that labour costs had risen in the plant 
above those in the other plants of the Com- 
pany, and that the Union seemed incapable 
of exercising adequate discipline. 

The Board, after discussions with the parties, 
urged them to resume negotiations upon fresh 
lines recommended by the Board. This they 
duly did, and on November 8 reached and 
signed a new agreement. 

In conclusion the Board wish to pay tribute 
to the responsible spirit in which both parties 
resumed negotiations and attained an agree- 
ment. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto this twenty-third day of 
November, 1944. 

(sgd.) ALEXANDER Brapy, 
Chairman. 


Norman L. MatTHeEws, 
F. A. BREWIN. 


Proceedings Under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907-1944 


ITH the bringing into effect of the War- 

time Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, on March 20, 1944, the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, except as_ to 
matters pending was declared to be of no 
effect while the Regulations are in force. 


The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
was enacted in 1907 and became effective on 
March 22 of that year. The Act was designed 
to aid in the prevention and settlement of 
strikes and lockouts and forbade any such 
stoppage of work until all matters in dispute 
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had been dealt with by a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation. The Act normally applied 
to disputes in mines and certain public utility 
industries; however with the beginning of the 
present war its scope was extended by Order 
in Council to cover disputes between employers 
and employees engaged in work on munitions, 
war supplies and defence projects. The pro- 
visions of the Act were also available to 
parties by mutual consent in the settlement 
of disputes outside its scope. 

During the thirty-seven years the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act was in operation, 
a total of 1,448 applications were dealt with, 
774 Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
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were established and there were only 80 cases 
dealt with under the Act in which strikes were 
not averted or ended, which underlines the 
effectiveness of the Act as an “aid in the pre- 
vention and settlement of strikes and lock- 
” 

The two tables accompanying this article 
give figures for the operation of the Act on 
a fiscal and calendar year basis. More detailed 
statistics concerning the operation of the Act 
up to the close of the fiscal year 1943-44 
(March 31) will be givn in the Annual Report 
of the Department of Labour which will be 
published shortly. 





Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch Under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act During November, 1944 


1) BENG the month of November, officers 
of the Industrial Relations Branch were 
called upon to handle 30 industrial disputes 
or controversial situations involving 17,608 
workpeople employed in 41 different establish- 
ments. Of these 20 were new disputes which 
originated during the month, while 10 were 
situations which had been unterminated as of 
October 31 and received further attention in 
November. They were dealt with under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour Act, 
being distinct from and in addition to Con- 
ciliation proceedings under the Wartime Lab- 
our Relations Regulations described on pre- 
vious pages. 

Industrial Relations officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., and Glace Bay, NS. The ter- 
ritory of the two officers resident in Vancouver 
comprises British Columbia and Alberta; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario 
and work in close collaboration with the 
Provincial Conciliation’ service; two officers 
in Montreal are assigned to the Province of 
Quebec and two officers resident in Frederic- 
ton, N.B. and Glace Bay, NS., represent the 
Department in the Maritime Provinces. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 

Classified by industries, the disputes oc- 
curred as follows:— 


MINING AND SMELTING Etc. 
Coal Mining 
Metal Mining 


MANUFACTURING 
ATMEL Woods). seen a dye yet eae 2 
Vegetable Foods .........cceeeeee ee ees 2 
Meal Prodiictd 7 34../0. APP eee a 
Textile, Clothing Products, etc. ....... 1 
Pulp, Paper and Paper Products ...... 1 
Wood Products, Miscellaneous ........ 2 
Shipbulldan ess sedge: emilee eels ogee slo onee 4 
Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc. 3 
TRANSPORTATION 
MMiscelancoud sy. 8s PS Pee eee 1 
OTE oh, din ac a oft Sse Ses 2.42. > a as oe 1 
Nature or Dispute or SITUATION 
ra MIRE copes boi 915, pe oe ble ta ceegee 6 
Threatened strike ......-.-.sseeeeeey 3 
WE POETS Rie! evened. «orks « Sey- eae 17 
Pits GE OU Sie A aparcis 1. <Jaeeys vaegbety- aee 2S 
Requests to conduct consent votes .... 1 
PREDOMINANT CAUSE OR OBJECT 
InGnease.J WALES acEF- + san sietuereae > Taanne 5 
Increase in wages and reduced hours... 1 
Other causes affecting wages & working 
CGUMILIONS. 0.0.2 ~ Zeenh - = HEN © ieee 1 
Recoonition,.of. Umion. ... ssh» tapemmecienl 1 
Discharge of workers for union member- 
BRID OF ACU Minit - Wan titer tot sae 12 
To secure or maintain union wages & 
working conditions .......s+-+--+..+- 1 


Other Union questions, .. sce. sens aee 3 
Discharge of workers for other than 


wliony -AcliVibiiuk « aes oes > Satna 2 
Min fairs practices td igi: -dechepame sree 2 
Tigse teeth Pe os ciemuMieatanes sen ee a Rha alan ad 2 

DISPOSITION 
Strike terminated by mediation ....... 3 
Controversy terminated by mediation, 

ota aR... atl! . muasieieoGstiCee- a 4omee 6 
Decision rendered in arbitration ....... 2 
Election or vote conducted ........... 1 
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DISPOSITION—C on. 
LD.1.C. appointed under P.C. 4020 .... 6 
ILDI.C. appointed under P.C. 4020 & 

Agreement Signed .......----seeeeees 1 
Written statement terminating situation 1 
Dispute lapsed; no further action 
VICCOSSO TVs ae on aso wie ep pase ssl a 1 

Referred to N.W.LB. or R.W.LB...... 2 
Referred to Provincial authorities ..... 1 
Disposition Pending ...........++-++-- 6 

RESULTS 
In favour of employees ..........+++-- 8 
In favour,of employer ©... cee sew srys sss 3 
Compromise or partially successful .... 3 
Indefinite or unterminated “~..........- 15 
Cae eh.) ee eee ee Cone ake 1 

Metryopd of SETTLEMENT 
Conciliation or mediation ............- 14 
ri tra bites katte ccs i cas eae eg 2 
Administralives action: (wb. gases. 1 
Investigation Onlyewee. oy ons... 2 
Technical Services. .ack - ie cee: 4 
Sottlemente Pence. cbtamemieeesy y= 10 


Brief summaries of a few of the cases of 
chief interest are given below: 


Metal Miners, Noranda, P.Q.—In the 
October issue of the Lasour GazurtTE (p. 1239) 
reference was made to the appointment of 
District Magistrate Honoré Achim,. of Hull, 
P.Q., as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
mission to investigate a charge that Waite 
Amulet Mines Limited, of Noranda, P.Q., 
had dismissed an employee because of union 
activity on behalf of Local No. 688 of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. Evidence in the case was heard at 
two sittings of the Commission at Rouyn, 
P.Q., in October andi November. The report 
of the Commissioner indicated that the charge 
laid by the Union was not substantiated. 


Metal Workers, Hamilton, Ont.—It was 
reported in November issue of the Lasour 
Gazerre that His Honour Judge W. T. Robb, 
of Orangeville, Ont., had been appointed as 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
to investigate a complaint that an employee 
-of the International Silver Company of Can- 
ada, Limited, of Hamilton, Ont., who was a 
member of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, had been dis- 
missed because of his union activity and 
membership. During November the Com- 
missioner reported that on all the evidence 
he found that the employee in question was 
dismissed by the Company for the reason 
that he was a member of and working on be- 
half of the Union. On the basis of the Com- 
missioner’s recommendations, the Minister of 
Labour ordered the Company to. reinstate 
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the employee in his former position and to 
reimburse him for lost wages. 


Wood Factory Workers, Meaford, Ont.— 
Early in November a complaint was received 
that four employees of the Knight Manu- 
facturing and Lumber Company of Meaford, 
Ont., had been dismissed for the reason that 
they were members of andi working on behalf 
of the Woodworkers’ Local Union No. 8 of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour. Following 
a preliminary investigation by Mr. F. J. Ains- 
borough, Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, 
the Minister of Labour appointed His Honour 
Judge J. G. Harvie, of Barrie, Ont., as an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission to 
make a formal investigation of the charges 
against the Company. At the end of the 
month the report of the Commissioner had 
not been received. 


Shipyard Workers, Toronto, Ont.—On No- 
vember 9 the Minister of Labcur received a 
complaint from a representative of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists that 
certain members of that organization had 
been dismissed by the Redfern Construction 
Co. Ltd., (Shipbuilding Division), Toronto, 
Ont., without regard’ to the seniority provis- 
ions of the Collective Agreement between the 
Company and the Union. The complaint 
was subsequently endorsed by the Metal 
Trades Council of Toronto. Mr. F. J. Ains- 
borough, Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, 
investigated the situation and endeavoured 
to settle the matter, but made little progress 
in securing a mutually satisfactory inter- 
pretation of certain clauses of the Agreement. 
An application was then made by the Union 
for arbitration, and the Minister of Labour 
appointed Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., of Mont- 
real, P.Q., to act as arbitrator on his behalf 
and bring down a decision which would be 
final and binding on the parties under the 
terms of their Agreement. The Arbitrator 
decided that employees who were laid off, 
and on whose behalf the complaint. was lodged, 
should have their cases reviewed if and when 
a request for review was submitted by the 
Union. It was also decided in future lay-offs 
affecting employees who were members of 
the Union in good standing, the principle of 
seniority should apply as. set out in the 
Agreement, subject to the ability of the em- 
ployees to perform the work required. When 
further reductions of staff were proposed, the 
Union was directed to submit to the manage- 
ment a list of its members in good standing. 
In the case of one individual it was decided 
that he should revert to a lesser position and 
be reinstated with back pay for such position 
from the time he was laid: off. 
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Glass Factory Employees, London, Ont.— 
In the latter part of November the Depart- 
ment received a complaint from a representa- 
tive of the International Chemical Workers’ 
Union (A.F. of L.) to the effect that Hobbs 
Glass, Limited, of London, Ont., had dis- 
missed one of its employees because of Union 
activity. An investigation was conducted by 
Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, at the conclusion of which the 
Company agreed to pay the employee a week’s 
wages in lieu of notice. It was reported that 
representatives of the Union agreed to with- 
draw the charge of discrimination. 


Electrical Apparatus Workers, St. Catha- 
rines, Ont.—On November 8 the Department 
was asked to investigate a complaint that 
the Packard Electric Co., Ltd., of St. Catha- 
rines, Ont. had dismissed two of its employees 
for the reason that they were members of and 
working on behalf of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America. An 
investigation of the situation was made by 
Mr. J. Hutcheon, of the Ontario Conciliation 
Service, who recommended the appointment 
of an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
under the provisions of Order in Council 
P.C. 4020. On November 22 the Minister 
of Labour appointed His Honour J. J. Cough- 
lin, of Windsor, Ont., as a Commissioner to 
make a formal investigation of the charges 
of the Union. The report of the Commissioner 
had not been received at the end of the 
month. 


Grain Elevator Employees, Port Arthur, 
Ont.—During November the Department was 
called upon to investigate charges that the 
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Reliance Grain Co., Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont., 
had dismissed two of its employees, allegedly 
on account -of union activity. The employees 
in question were members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
through which organization the complaints 
were made. Following a preliminary in- 
vestigation by Mr. H. §. Johnstone, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Winnipeg, Man., the Minis- 
ter of Labour appointed His Honour Judge 
W. J. Lindal, of Winnipeg, Man., as an In- 
dustrial Disputes Inquiry Commission to hear 
evidence in the case. At the end of the 
period under review the report of the Com- 
missioner had not been received. 


Union Representation Vote 


Cheese Factory Workers, Ottawa, Ont.— 
By joint request of the parties a union rep- 
resentation vote was conducted on November 
28, among employees of the Chateau ‘Cheese 
Co., Ltd. Ottawa, Ont., under the super- 
vision of Mr. Frank P. MacKinnon, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Ottawa. The vote was con- 
ducted in order to determine whether the em- 
ployees desired to be represented for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining with their employ- 
er by the National Union of Dairy Workers, 
Local No. 6 (C.C.L.), or the Employee-Man- 
agement Co-Operative Plan. There were 72 
persons eligible to vote, of whom 70 cast 
their ballots. A total of 62 voted in favour 
of the National Union of Dairy Workers and 
8 cast ballots for the Employee-Management 
Co-operative Plan. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During November, 1944 


‘THERE was little strike activity in Canada 

during the month of November. The 
number of strikes, the number of workers in- 
volved and the time loss in man-working days 
declined somewhat as compared with the 
previous month and showed sharp decreases 
as compared with November, 1943. Prelimin- 
ary figures for November, 1944, show 10 strikes 
in progress during the month, with 1,456 
workers involved and a time loss of 4,357 
man-working days, as compared with 12 strikes 
in October involving 4,157 workers with a time 
loss of 6,935 days. In November, 1943, there 
were 28 strikes with’ 18,172 workers involved 
and a time loss of 103,566 days. 
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Preliminary figures for the first 11 months 
of 1944 show a total of 180 strikes, involving 
75,565 workers, with a time loss of 490,281 
days. Comparative figures for the same period 
last year show 382 strikes with 183,355 workers 
involved and a time loss of 988,848 days. 

Two strikes, involving 282 workers, were 
carried over from October and eight com- 
menced during November. Of these ten 
strikes, three resulted in favour of the employ- 
ers, one was a compromise settlement and 
four were indefinite in result, work being re- 
sumed pending final settlement. At the end 
of the month two strikes were recorded as 
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unterminated, namely, wood factory workers dioes it include strikes as to which information 
at Meaford, Ontario, and foundry workers at has been received indicating that employ- 
L’Islet Station, P.Q. ment conditions are no longer affected but 

The record does not include minor strikes which the unions concerned have not declared 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor terminated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY TO NOVEMBER, 1943-44 









































Number of strikes Number of workers 
and lockouts involved Time loss 
. . in man- 
Date : Com- Com- working 
, mencing In mencing In days 
during existence during existence 
. month month 
1944 
FJONUALY osecel. Bas siod Vadewille eal » sed ete whee 26T 26 8, 1407 8,140 23, 408 
PP QDIUALY..:.-.. cc ecceceecec en seeescestsere 17 9 8,740 8,785 39, 868 
Manel « eacunnse > ace Mae wages ach acs 11 13 1,635 1, 680 3, 080 
WAU, Span set arc ee ee tte 10 10 14, 923 14, 923 126, 609 
MMA yi sais ile obs eles COU oe oleh ewes bine e eee es 24 25 12,043 26, 043 128,422 
Wine ik foes pis eos meas sasery pe 22 23 5,840 5,975 9,491 
SJ elvice ieee hee Se ee 20 21 9,354 9, 696 25, 968 
MAU PUBL elo e kee we ce ease eee eseensseeces 21 25 8,525 12,771 121,343 
*September. is... cece cece cece eee ence eeees 9 9 1,034 1,034 
FO CtODOL s+ a aceieoind Ube adie « BE clela ise: <p Fe Spe 12 12 4,157 4,157 6, 935 
WNGVCINDOl. oe. cone ccc sce as eS setae es es 8 10 1,174 1,456 4,357 
Cumulative totals.............- 180 75, 565 490, 281 
at. PR ee ee gras oh 7 
1943 
TANUATY «02> omamenmees «*. 20 ee SANs ee 33T 33 19, 8607 19,860 166,715 
“February.......scc cece cece eee s er cecceeeeees 27 31 2,611 5, 239 24,301 
March s:....cauet fo. USGS. oT dee ieleth oie 25 27 16, 688 16, 993 30, 822 
April por « sjninse sfalars aiaers ore biel s pisye'aisie pRaedt s+ vs 35 37 32, 292 32,496 103, 936 
May... ..--meciaeh tae Woo nse: hee ciate: 35 40 7,210 15,306 . 47,229 
Janes: hh. Rey. ee. Se AA ee oP tee 53 59 21,765 23,321 142,917 
Feahy 220.0201 RT, Sa ia isis ASS Ae 33 39 14, 205 15,679 | 65, 632 
AUQUSt... ces scwcereserelecerccnsesceeebeces 46 50 35, 346 35, 645 240,493 
September.......cccececsceccesceesesesces: 35 38 9,797 10,305 37, 598 
OcbODer.. son Gar ccscseuuees cane sh sane sss" 36 38 6,092 6,361 25, 639 
November. ic. Gece soe ba ewa see es secvcees 24 28 17,489 18,172 103, 566 
Cumulative totals.............. 382 183,355 988, 848 


* Preliminary. ’ F 

+ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial con- 
dition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is seldom encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes 
and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department 
is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less 
than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment and the figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the prob- 
ability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of em- 
ployees or for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1944* 
ee ————oOo6Oens.S—s—s“———ssss—s—s— SSS 


Number involved |Time loss 
Industry, occupation, —_———_—————__} in man- Particularst 
and locality Establish-j working 
ments | Workers days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1944 





M1nInc— 
Coal miners, we oe ZOO 400 |Commenced October 20; interpretation of 
Midlandvale, Alta. clause in agreement re payment for loading 
bone in entries and narrow places; termin- 
ated November 2; conciliation, federal, and 
reference to impartial chairman; indefinite. 
Coal miners, 1 82 164 |Commenced October 25; re number of miners 
' Midlandvale, Alta. from whom drivers to haul coal and for 
lunch period for surface workers on company 
time; terminated November 2; conciliation, 
federal, and return of workers pending set- 
tlement; indefinite. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November, 1944 
MINING— 
Coal miners, Lt il) lek 138 |Commenced November 9; re working con- 
Glace Bay, N.S. ditions (building chocks and shovelling 
coal from behind chocks); terminated No- 
vember 10; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 1 325 740 |Commenced November 1; for revision of 
Lachute Mills, P.Q. efficiency bonus to maintain earnings fol- 
lowing installation of automatic piece-work 
counters; terminated November 4; concilia- 
tion, federal and provincial, and reference 
to RWLB}; indefinite. 
Felt hat factory workers, 1 170 935 {Commenced November 20; for union shop and 
Montreal East, P.Q. check-off clauses in new agreement as re- 
commended by Provincial Conciliation 
Board; terminated November 25; concilia- 
tion, provincial; compromise, check-off 
clause agreed to. 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Paper mill workers, 1 30 275 {Commenced November 10; for reduced hours 
‘Strathcona, Ont. and increased wages; terminated Novem- 
ber 21; conciliation, provincial; in favour of 
employer. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products- 
Wood factory workers, 1 15 295 |Commenced November 8; alleged discrimin- 


Meaford, Ont. ation against union members in lay-off of 
workers; unterminated. 


Metal Products— 


Foundry workers, ; 1 125 1,250 |Commenced November 18; in protest against 
L’Islet Station, P.Q. change in management; unterminated. 
Shipbuilding— ; : 
Machinists and plumbers, 1 300 40 |Commenced November 7; jurisdictional dis 
North Vancouver, B.C. pute over installation of certain equipment; 
: terminated November 7; return of workers 
‘3 pending settlement; indefinite. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
. Chemicals, etc.— 
Lime-kiln workers, 1 98 120 |Commenced November 10; for dismissal of 


Joliette, P.Q. a foreman; terminated November 11; con- 
ciliation, provincial; in favour of employer. 


a 


* Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual report. 
In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
$ RWLB—Regional War Labour Board. 
(a) 360 indirectly affected. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lanour GazerTe from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the March, 1944, issue in the review of 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries”. The latter included a table sum- 
‘marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts since 1919 in the various coun- 
tries for which such figures are available. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the various 
countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some de- 
tails of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in September, 1944, was 188 and eleven were 
still in progress from the previous month, 


making a total of 199 during the month, in 
which 50,000 workers were involved and a 
time loss of 186,000 working days was caused. 

Of the 188 work stoppages commencing in 
September, 22 arose* out of demands for in- 
creased wages, four over proposed reductions 
in wages, 63 over other wage questions, nine 
on questions as to working hours, 23 over 
questions respecting the employment of par- 
ticular classes of persons, 57 over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements, seven 
over questions of trade union principle and 
three were in support of workers involved in 
other stoppages. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for October, 1944, show 
440 strikes beginning in the month, in which 
220,000 workers were involved. The time 
loss for all disputes in progress during the 
month was 690,000 working days. Correspond- 
ing figures for September are 390 strikes, in- 
volving 185,000 workers, with a time loss of 
660,000 working days. 


Food Facilities in Industrial Plants in United States 


It is reported in the Monthly Labour Review 
for October that “about 5,000,000 workers in 
approximately half of the manufacturing plants 
in the United States engaged in war work can 
now obtain mid-shift meals on the job.” This 
statement is based on a recent survey by the 
War Food Administration at Washington, 
covering 2,056 plants. 

It is asserted further, that “81 per cent of the 
workers employed in the manufacture of war 
supplies were in plants having some type of 
food service facilities”? The most extensive 
development of industrial feeding arrange- 
ments was shown in large plants. The survey 
indicated that 91 per cent of the plants hav- 
ing more than 2,500 workers, and 80 per cent 
of the plants employing from 1,000 to 2,499 
workers have made provision for some type of 
in-plant feeding. Of the smaller companies, 


only 28 per cent have food services in their 
plants. 

It is pointed out too, that the larger plants 
were more active than the smaller ones in 
providing for new installations and expansions 
of cafeterias, etc. Of the enterprises employ- 
ing more than 2,500 workers, 41 per cent 
reported that they were planning to enlarge 
their equipment, the majority being cafeterias. 
Other kinds of food facilities include lunch 
counters, lunch stands, and stationary or 
mobile canteens. 

In addition to the reports from manufac- 
turers, returns were received by the War Food 
Administration from large shipbuilding, air- 
craft, and other wartime enterprises which indi- 
cated that much has been done to provide in- 
plant feeding facilities. However, it is asserted 
that less than half of such plants are equipped 
adequately to meet actual requirements. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


GBC TIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazettE from month to month. It is not 
possible because of limitation of space to in- 
clude all agreements received. The agreements 
are in most cases signed by representatives of 
the employers and workers, but schedules of 
rates of wages, hours of labour and other 
conditions of employment drawn up and 
verbally agreed to by representatives of the 
employers and workers are also included. 

Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreements Act in Quebec and a 
schedule under the Industrial Standards Act 
of Alberta are summarized in a separate article 
following this. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Lone Branco (Toronto), OntTarto:—SMALu 
ArMs Lrp, anp Unitep ExxcrricaL, Rapio 
AND MacuIne Workers or America, Locan 
519. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 5, 
1944, to February 5, 1945, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The agreement 
is similar to the one previously in effect (L.G., 
March, 1943, p. 338) with these exceptions: 

Electricians who are members of the Interna- 
tional: Brotherhood of Electrical Workers are 
not eligible for membership in the above union. 
The standard work week of 48 hours ig stil]! 
in effect with arrangment for actual work- 
ing hours being changed from time to time. 
The hours in effect when the new agreement 
was made were not specified. Time and one 
half for all work on Sunday. Vacation: one 
week with pay each year to employees with 
one year’s service. 


Construction: Buildings and Structure 


Hamitron, ONtTARIO:—HamMiILTon Construc- 
TION ASSOCIATION AND BurLpers’ EXCHANGE 
AND THE BrRICKLAYERS’, Masons’ AND PLAS- 
TERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, Locat No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1944, 
to April 30, 1945, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Only union members 
to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday: to Friday, a 40- 
hour week. For night shifts, 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work. Overtime on Mondays to Thurs- 
days at time and one half; all work between 
5 p.m. on Friday and 8 am. on Monday and 
on four specified ho’idays is payable at double 
time. 


Hourly wage rate for bricklayers and stone- 
masons: $1,164. ; 

‘Provision is made for the settlement of 
disputes. 


Vancouver, B.C.:—Crrtarn Contractors AND 
THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND 
STEAMFITTERS, LocaL 170. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 6, 1944, 
to July 5, 1945, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40- 
hour week. Night shifts, 8 hours’ pay for 7 
hours’ work. Overtime, including Saturday, 
is payable at time and one half for the first 
four hours and double time thereafter; all 
work on Sundays and nine specified holidays, 
at_ double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
plumbers and steamfitters: $1.19, helpers 69 
cents. For work out town, transportation, 
board and travelling time to be paid by the 
employer. 

Apprenticeship regulations are included and 
provision is made for a joint conference 
board for the settlement of disputes. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electric Railways 


Hamitton, Onrario:—Tue Hamiuton Srreer 
RaIbway CoMPANY-AND THE AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION or Srreer AND Exectric Rat- 
Way AND Motor Coach EMPLOYEES oF 
America, Division No. 107. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1944, to September 30, 1945, and thereafter 
subject to 60 days’ notice. The Company will 
treat with its employees who are members of 
the union through the representatives of the 
union. 

Hours: 48 per week to be arranged as suit- 
able for the service, but the Company agrees 
to make as many straight runs as_ possible, 
straight runs to be divided as far as possible 
between day and night men. Whenever possible 
scheduled runs will be completed within 12 
hours. For car house and shop men, power 
house operators, inspection barn men, track- 
men, a 48-hour week. 

Overtime: Time and one half for all schedule 
time over 84 hours daily or 48 hours weekly, 
for spare men overtime after 48 hours weekly. 
Time and one half for six statutory holidays. 

‘Hourly wage rates: For car and bus and 
one-man operators, 67 cents during first six 
months’ service, 72 cents during second six 
months and 77 cents thereafter; operators on 
snow-ploughs or sweepers, 5 cents per hour 
extra; operators training students 5 cents per 
hour extra; blacksmiths 80 cents, blacksmiths’ 
helpers 70 cents, painters 75 cents, repair and 
inspection mechanics 70 cents first year and 
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75 cents thereafter, car placers 64 cents first 
year and 69 cents thereafter, car cleaners 61 


cents first year and 64 cents thereafter, store’ 


clerk and storekeeper 74 cents, controllermen 
70 cents first year and 75 cents thereafter, en- 
gineers 75 cents, firemen 72 cents, carpenters 80 
cents, electricians 75 cents to 80 cents, air brake 
mechanics 75 cents, machinists 72 and 80 cents, 
drill hands and helpers 70 cents, armature 
winders 76 and 80 cents, field winders 74 cents, 
linemen 85 cents, power house operators 75 
cents, trackmen 66 cents, track welders 75 cents, 
interlocker and switch repairman 70 cents, 
interlocker operators 54 cents, switchmen 63 
cents, janitors 64 cents; ticket clerks $152.50 
per month. bree 

Extra operators required to report on Sun- 


day mornings or public holidays as well as 
all rush-hour extra work on week days, a 
minimum of two hours. 


Choice of runs is based on seniority. Car 
operators may qualify as bus operators accord- 
ing to seniority and competence. Uniforms: 
for operators after one year’s service, com- 
pany will pay half the cost of a uniform and 
after two years’ service will supply one uni- 
form a year and one overcoat every three 
years, ‘free. 
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Vacation: one week with pay to employees 
with one year’s service, 8 days after second 
year’s service and 9 days thereafter. Only 
employees who have. worked a minimum of 
1,800 hours in the previous calendar year are 
eligible. Provision is made for appeal from 
suspension or discharge. 


Service: Public Administration 


‘Toronto, ONTARIO: —THE Crry or ToRONTO AND 


pup Toronto MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES’ 
Association, Loca No. 79. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1944, 
to April 1, 1945, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. This applies to all 
clerical and all female employees of the city, 
and foremen, superintendents or higher rank 
except police and fire department employees. 
All the rights, benefits and privileges the em- 
ployees enjoy as to salary or wages, promotions, 
hours, holidays, vacation, sick leave, leave of 
absence, overtime work, meal allowances, 
bonuses or superannuation, etc., governed by 
by-laws are to be continued. The association 
may appear before the Board of Control or 
City Council to make representations affecting 
these conditions. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 

provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or as- 
sociations of employers, either side may apply 
to the provincial Minister of Labour to have 
the terms of the agreement which concern 
wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship and: cer- 
tain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or in- 
dustry covered by the agreement. Notice of 
such application is published and thirty days 
allowed for the filing of objections, after which 
an Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by, the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or evoked 
in the same manner. Hach agreement is ad- 
ministered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. Further information concern- 
ing this legislation is given in the Lasour 
Gazettn, January, 1948, page 86. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazerre monthly since 
June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the act include 
the extension of one new agreement, and the 
amendment of four others, all of which are 
noted below. Requests for the amendment of 
the building trades agreement at St. Jerome, 
and for the amendment of the barbers and hair- 


dressers agreement at St. Hyacinthe were 
gazetted November 4. A request for a new 
agreement for the sash and door industry at 
Quebec and a request for the addition of new 
parties to the building trades agreement at 
Hull were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, November 10. Requests for the 
amendment of the barbers and hairdressers 
agreement at Joliette, garages and sérvice 
stations agreement at Montreal, and building 
trades agreement at Chicoutimi were gazetted 
November 18. Requests for the amendment 
of the barbers and hairdressers agreement in 
Missisquoi County and Valleyfield, and print- 
ing trades at Montreal were published Novem- 
ber 25. 


Manufacturing Textiles and Clothing 


EMBROIDERY INDUSTRY, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated November 14, and 
gazetted November 18, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between The Pleating 
and Embroidery Manufacturers’ Association, 
Ine., and The Tnternational Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, and The Embroidery Pleaters, 
Stitchers and Buttonmakers Union, local 315 
of International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union. Agreement to be in effect from Novem- 
ber 18, 1944 to July 31, 1945 and year to year 
thereafter, subject to notice. The territorial 
jurisdiction comprises the Island of Montreal 
and within a radius of ten miles. 

Hours: 44-hour week. Overtime is payable at 
time and one-half and not more than 8 hours 
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overtime is permitted in any one week. Weekly 


Bonnaz operators $38.45, pleaters 
and pattern- -makers $22.84, crochet beaders 
$15.57,’ stampers, special machine operators 
$16.61, hand-embroidery workers, floor help, 
pleater’s assistant, covered button. and buckle 
makers $12.98. No home work is permitted 


wage rates: 


except hand embrodiery work and crochet-' 


beading, which is on a piece work basis approved 
by the a committee. 


iMatiufaceurtage Printing and Publishing - 


PRINTING TRADES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated Sone 16, and 
published November 25, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Nov. 
1943, p. 1530; April, 1944, p. 495.) All female 
employees with three years’ experience and one 
year’s continuous service to receive one week’s 
vacation with pay; three days’ vacation in 
certain of the smaller shops. 


' Manufacturing: Metal Products 


CLOCKMAKING INpusTRY, MONTREAL. 


‘An Order in Council, dated November 16, and 
gazetted November 25, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Nov- 
ember, 1943, p. 1530; August, 1944, p. 1007), 
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sre, amendment provides for a minimum rate 
$30 per week for senior clockmakers and 
$20 for junior clockmakers. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated November. 14, 
and gazetted November 95, amends the previous 
Orders in Council, for this industry, (L.G.,; 
March, 1944, p. 359, July, p. 868, November, 
De 1369) by deleting the clause pertaining to 
wage rates being reduced by 25 per cent for 
repairs of $500 or less on residences not exceed- 
ing $15,000 in value. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, St. HyAcINTHE. 


An Order in Council, dated November 14, and 
gazetted November 18, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G. Oct., 
1941, p. 1426; Sept., 1942, p. 1098; April, 1943, 
p. 490, May, p. 639, Sept., p. 1253; Feb., 1944, 
D. 199, July, p. 868). Minimum weekly wage 
rates for barbers and hairdressers (men) $20 
in zones I and II plus 50 per cent on all gross 
receipts over $25; $19 in zone III, plus 50 per 
cent on all gross receipts over $25; $15 in zone 
IV plus 50 per cent on all gross receipts over 
$22; $12 in zones V, VI, VII and VIII. 


eat Standards Acts, Etc. 


~ Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial orades 
in Council in Alberta 


[TX six ico tateca Outer Alberta, Nova 

Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Mania —_Ieeislation provides that, following 
a petition from representatives of iumptovers or 
employees in any (or specified) industries, the 
provincial Minister charged with the admin- 
istration of the Act may himself, or through 
a. government official delegated by him, call a 
conference of representatives of employers and 
employees. This conference is for the purpose 
of investigating and considering the conditions 
of labour in the industry and of negotiating 
minimum rates of wages and maximum hours 
of work. A schedule of wages and hours of 
labour drawn up at such a conference, if the 
Minister considers that it has been agreed to 
by a proper and sufficient representation of 
employers and employees, may on his recom- 
mendation be made binding by Order in Coun- 
cil in all the zones designated by the Minister. 
The Minister may also establish an advisory 
committee for every zone to which a schedule 
epplies to assist in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act and the regulations. References to 
the summaries of these Acts and to amend- 
ments to them are given in the Lasour 
GazETtTse, October, 1940, page 1077. Schedules 
of wages and hours recently made binding by 


Orders in Council under these acts are sum- 


marized below. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


GARAGES AND Service STATIONS, CALGARY 


An Order in Council, dated October 11, and 
gazetted October 14, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the automotive repair 
and gasoline service station industry in Cal- 
gary, to be in effect from October 25, 1944, to 


October 24, 1945, or thereafter “during 
pleasure”. 
Hours: 49-hour week of 54 days, Overtime is 


payable at time and one-half. Time and one-: 
half for work on Sundays and statutory holi- 
days except Christmas and New Year’s Day, 
which are at double time. (This does not 
apply to front end men, floor service men, gas 
service men, etc., working on their regular 
shifts.) 


Minimum wage rates including cost-of-living 
bonus; mechanics from 67 to 92 cents per 
hour and $16.50 per week for non-mechanical 
service employees, washmen and greasemen 50 
cents, apprentices from $15.65 per week during 
first 6 months to $27.90 after sixth 6 months. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one year’s 
continuous service. 

Provision is made for seniority and appren- 
ticeship regulations are set forth. 


Trade 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, CALGARY 
See above under “Manufacturing: Metal 
Products”. 


Canadian Vocational Training 


T the request of the Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs, the Vocational Train- 
ing Branch has assumed the responsibility 
of providing instruction on a secondary school 
level for ex-service men and women who 
lack the academic standing (matriculation) 
necessary to enter university or certain oc- 
cupations such as Accountancy and Nursing. 
This, of course, could only be done with 
the approval of the provinces. The Minister 
of Labour has subsequently obtained the 
approval of eight provinces in this under- 
taking. Procedure has been worked out and 
accommodation is available to provide 
this training. Instruction will be given in 
those subjects necessary to provide pre- 
matriculation standing with admissions to the 
schools arranged at short intervals and exam- 
inations set as each group graduates. Quali- 
fied students will then be recognized as hav- 
ing the equivalent of matriculation standing 
so that they will not need to wait till June 
to try the regular departmental examinations. 
Careful selection of students will be made and 
it is indicated that all provinces and universi- 
ties will be generous in making concessions to 
these students. The quick response to this 
request by the provinces is further indicative 
of the growing need and desire to provide 
equal educational facilities to all worthy young 
people. 

In connection with the Supervisory and 
Foremanship Training Program, Master Insti- 
tutes have been conducted simultaneously in 
Montreal and Calgary to qualify Conference 
Leaders in a new course known as Job Safety 
Training. This takes the same pattern as the 
other courses of the Program, using the Con- 
ference technique and actually is a continua- 
tion of the highly successful Job Instruction 
Training course, applied to the important sub- 
ject of industrial safety. 

A follow-up program to Job Safety Training, 
also using the Conference technique but with 
the addition of sound slide films, has been 
obtained from the National Safety Council of 
Chicago. The follow-up program is divided 
into 10 important subjects as follows: 

1. Follow the Leader — management and 
supervisors joint responsibility. 

2. Cause and Cure—methods of discovering 
and correcting accident causes. 

3. Guard Duty—principles of safeguarding 
against mechanical hazards. 

4. Safety is in Order—importance of provid- 
ing safe working conditions. 

5. Brain Beats Brawn—correct supervision in 
handling materials of all kinds. 


6. Right Dress—need for proper clothing 
and: personal protective equipment. 

7. Doctor’s Orders—provisions for care of 
industrial injuries through First Aid. 

8. Principles and Interest—maintaining em- 
ployee interest in the safety program. 

9. Stop, Look and Listen—a plant safety in- 
spection committee is pictured at work, 


10. Production with Safety — controlling 
workers’ acts through training and supervision. 


This complete program is available through 
the Regional Directors of Canadian Vocational) 
Training in each province and where arrange- 
ments may be made, as well as through the 
head office at Ottawa, for conducting these 
courses free of charge in industry. Arrange- 
ments may also be made through the same 
offices to qualify chosen representatives of in- 
dustry as Conference Leaders to conduct this 
program in their respective plants. 


Appointments to Vocational Training 
Advisory Council 


Dr. Fletcher Peacock, Director of Educa- 
tional Services, Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
has been appointed to the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council for a three year term com- 
mencing December 1, it was announced 
recently by Mr. A. MacNamara, Director of 
National Selective Service. 

Dr. Peacock will replace Dr. W. V. Longley, 
Director of Extension, Nova Scotia Agricul- 
tural College, Truro, N.S., who will resign on 
December 1. 

Five other members of the Advisory Council 
have been reappointed for three year terms 
which will also commence on December 1. Re- 
appointed members include E. R. Complin, 
Canadian Industries Limited, Montreal; N. 8. 
Dowd, Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa; 
Dr. F. H. Sexton, Director of Technical Educa- 
tion, Halifax; Miss B. Oxner, Director of 
Women’s Work, University of Saskatchewan, 
and J. C. Herwig, Secretary, Caandian Legion, 
Ottawa. 

The Advisory Council of Canadian Voca- 
tional Training, under the Chairmanship of 
Dr. G. F. McNally, Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion for Alberta, has sixteen members repre- 
senting employers, employees, war veterans, 
egriculture, women’s groups and provincial 
government technical education services. The 
eroup meets regularly in Ottawa to advise the 
Minister of Labour regarding vocational train- 
ing. 
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TABLE 1—TRAINING TOTALS IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS FROM APRIL 1, 1944, TO OCTOBER 31, 1944 
PRE-EMPLOYMENT 
(Subject to Revision) 


Ee ee Se 
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NUMBERS IN TRAINING PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 
From From 
April 1/44 | At First Enrolled At End | April 1/44 In Oct. 
to of October | in October | of October to (1) 
Oct. 31/44 Oct. 31/44 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
Pre-employment................s000 Men 2,168 354 154 402 1, 466 131 
Women 942 175 94 225 624 35 
Part-time’ Classes... ior) 22 PF... Men 1,671 ‘ 107 525 CEH a hid oa geet «loa aah aD esiel 
(4) Women 474 201 71 SOVER REED ESE kis | D..2e, aR 
ABOULIES ? Ot 8 Pare ene Be SERN Stems) Am By 200 837 844 1,435 2,090 a 166 , 


(1) Includes those graduates who, though actually placed prior to October 31, 1944, were not so reported until after October 


TABLE 2—TRAINING FOR THE ARMED FORCES 
(Subject to Revision) 



































NUMBERS IN TRAINING CoMPLETED TRAINING 
From From 
April 1/44 | At First Enrolled At End | April 1/44 In 
to of October | in October | of October to October 
Oct. 31/44 Oct. 31/44 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
| Sat G8 Wh FP Daunte ag a i 5,399 1 55 43 4 902 ke. 2h 
ArmyeClasses: SOO Cors. rus are t AO Oe vie loys 1,558 883 1,741 5,015 617 
Navva@ lasses tet: 60 Pact cs HO ins ees « caheyn eke: 1,875 626 64 529 1,279 160 
Tota ere ee so ee Oy 14, 441 2,180 1,002 Bole 10, 638 777 


op BE Ce ee I ee Bie ee ees 


TABLE 3—TRAINING IN INDUSTRY 
(Subject to Revision) 








TRANSFERRED 
OMPLET 
NUMBERS IN TRAINING see ake ch BEFORE 
ji CoMPLETION 








From From From 
Aptit 4744 PELeae? |. Eee wettoe [April 1/44] In [April 1/44] In 





to to October to October 
Oct. 31/44] October | October | October loot, °31 /44 Oct. 31/44 
DOMINION SUMMARY 

Plant, Schoolss..5.50...00< 0+ Men 2,972 367 362 441 2,016 208 QO) Res aos 
Women 4,381 637 499 . 907 3, 026 274 89 17 

PATt-tline ss oan ns che eas Men 1, 656 170 496 584 996 74 St ths tees 
Women DIG Wow aaa te 26 26 ZOOL 5 cate tie neers acs cos cee ane aes 

ATO Balt rk ee ece A 2 9,285 1,174 15383 1,958 6,288 556 101 17 





N.B.—Trainees in part-time classes consist largely of employed persons who are being given training at the request of em- 
ployers in war production, who wish to up-grade their employees. 


TABLE 4—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 
(Subject to Revision) 








NUMBERS IN TRAINING PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT 








From From 
— April 1/44 | At First Enrolled At End | April 1/44 (1) In 











P to of October | in October | of October to — October 
Oct. 31/44 Oct. 31/44 
DOMINION SUMMARY 

In: Schools, : 23... ST age, LARPS, {Men 1, 886 754 334 959 482 41 
Women 550 252 121 309 100 21 

Intindustry..).. Gaetaes, Ace Men 621 305 104 330 165 49 
Women 22 8 6 11 7 2 

ee — 
SEALS). cite aes ines haa es sa 3,079 1,319 565 1, 609 754 113 
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Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Analysis of Benefit Statistics—Registration of Employers and Insured 
Persons—Employment Committees Meet in Regina 


URING October, 6,222 persons submitted 
claims for Unemployment Insurance 
benefit in local offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. This represents an 
increase over September when 3,715 claims 
were filed and a considerable increase over 
October of last year when claims totalled 
1,475. A seasonal rise in the number of claims 
filed is expected during the winter and October 
is usually the month during which this upswing 
first becomes apparent. 

Fach claimant and beneficiary must sign the 
live unemployment register once a week when 
he reports on his unemployment during the 
preceding week. In the last week of October 
8,009 persons (5,207 males and 2,802 females) 
signed the register compared with 5,746 persons 
(3.9388 males and 1,808 females) who signed 
during the last week of September. 

Of the 4,910 claims adjudicated at insurance 
offices during October 3,950 were considered 
entitled to benefit and 960 not entitled to 
benefit. The chief reasons for non-entitlement 
to benefit were “voluntarily left employment 
without just cause” (571 cases) ; “insufficient 
contributions and not in insurable employ- 
ment” (239 cases); and “discharged for mis- 


During October of this year, then, the 
average number of days paid per beneficiary 
was 12-3 compared with 13-4 in September 
and 13-4 in October of last year. The average 
amount of benefit paid per beneficiary was 
$23.10 in October as against $25.30 in Septem- 
ber and $23.72 last October. The average 
amount paid per compensated day of unem- 
ployment was $1.88 during October, $1.89 in 
September and $1.76 in October 1943. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from Local Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that as at November 30, 1944, 2,896,831 em- 
ployees had paid contributions to the fund 
since April 1, 1944, an increase of 73,163 since 
October 31, 1944, and 691,075 since the com- 
mencement of the current fiscal year. 

As at November 30, 1944, 141,572 employers 
were registered as having insurable employees, 
an increase of 1,307 from October 31, 1944. 

Registration, as at November 30, 1944, by 
regions, follows: 


TABLE 1—REGISTRATION AS AT NOVEMBER 30, 1944 


conduct” (65 cases). Employers Insured 
A total of 5,735 persons, 2,458 of whom com- Region Registered Persons 
menced a series of benefit payments during the (Live File) Registered 
month, received one or more benefit cheques Maritimes ........+- 11,400 209,543 
during October. These 5,785 persons were paid Quebec .........-++: 39,313 877,354 
‘a total of $132,467 as compensation for 70,552 Ontaridlicts comet 7oe%: 51,955 1,144,744 
unemployed days. This compares with 4,625 PRATrie: beh. ond 3 os os 25,426 403,772 
persons who received $117,008 for 61,917 days Pacific ........--++++- 13,478 261,418 
in September and 1,025 persons paid $24,308 ——_- SS —s —— 
for 13,782 days last October. Total for Canada... 141,572 2,896,831 


- TABLE 2—NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT 
IN LOCAL OFFICES, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO OCTOBER, 1944 


SS Se 0050 oe 








— 1942 1943 1944 

JADUATY oo cece cn ss acy 2k pate teenie dine oi LRN rele dah Semel: 2s nines ens tes ts 4,637 11,751 
February... c.4..iaveone PO eee Rehan a ach or a estate eR a 663 4,822 12, 284 
Miarobi:\ crus « sist aha iim tele 3 poo nee tg «= 9 gical sae 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 
POUNCE PT IAT fo cg acti Mtn is on ao eins ete » oes» apne Sisk: ohgie 2,925 3,953 6, 463 
NE a re ae ee cuici pe vs sees = ose rs Sees scene 2,799 2,027 4,654 
Fand..001 Pag eke ee eee cae tbe: | aici. 4 4. «(> Bets deatndets Si 4,629 1,772 3, 226 
Tale nabs ccgvce « wad eia ood lpeheaeeney Math Aan rast ATR LARA HRS oo 6 5 ie tall nash «Lauper 2,668 1, 087 3,106 
August. 4b Gada! boned acta  einremisei obese ne os onl Lite ile eleleo* 1,855 1,370 3,241 
Sentem bet ene oe ca Sakae oe tage he reas hers ae ss 1,118 1,013 3,715 
Octobee! ita A TAI NRE ae Ee avd . 0. SRE 1,058 1,475 6, 222 
Novem beticcherce ates Ree eee race eptice dbs wes «le sig imei Rietantion 1,748 O B00 tylxa espe she 
Decem bers cssics + so sihgetiie neo eatin RRs San = ol» RRB 9 ah oie MEET 6,502 1... aadse nl. 

italy a Rah bak. Poets «cn OMe. os 3 ole SEM cave es ss 26, 924 36, 660 65, 329 
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TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, OCTOBER, 1944 











ims Fi Ciniers Disposal of Claims 
a pe epee: Received at (includes claims pending from 
: Thauraked previous months) 

ve Adjudica- wir tice ot ; 

Total Initial | Renewal aa to Entitled Pending 
Benefit to Benefit 

Prince Edward Island............secee:: 19 18 1 18 16 a 16 
NovaScotiage rik iis. Slddiaed eee es ee: 327 247 80 290 176 51 114 
ew Brunswick. (222. .5....0s:cc0cced8s0e8. 146 122 24 142 112 30 13 
QUCDOO Mer hace tes cece cn oc tea eee 2,000 1,866 471 2,049 1,386 390 457 
MEBTION 26 See Bidet be elee See AP OOtATTO 771 551 220 678 680 120 63 
Manitoba... comes couetcn tec acust ese ees 650 549 101 619 607 134 193 
Feyieecaig tin INE Ae See oe aero tee 185 146 39 154 146 11 14 
Albertags. f7i 26555 & edie jee. Seeeise es 507 370 137 478 260 78 225 
British COMBE O:. > . on. Moncobes eae 1,280 1, 163 117 1, 230 666 143 419 
Total, Canada, October, 1944...... ate 6, 222 5,032 1,190 5,658 3,950 860 1,514 
Total, Canada, September, 1944..... 3,715 2,925 790 3,497 1,279 » He Ls 
3 


Total, Canada, October, 1943........ 1,475 1,254 221 1,318 897 


TABLE 4—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT WITH CHIEF 


REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 














Month of 
Reasons for Non-Entitlement October, 
1943 

Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment........... Pine es Shee ee ae 55 

Notrcapabie of and not, available lOr WOLK onc ccas etc scecscs ss cilte titers tes ce oh cole y ete ee 14 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute.............6.e sees eens 

Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.. : 8 

Discharged for misconduct; 22... Peres foe ees dees a ees ealce ees a 10 

Voluntarily left employment without just cause........... ao 151 

Other reasons() 97M. St, AA Tere Se eee ce tan ones BGO IODC re aoe 13 

Hi Wo) 1: Oe Am eR _= annie lett ner aeaeeee Sreenio= Mo aaet: ane Ce oy Se ie Ne ONE LS 254 


Month of 
October 
1944 


Cumulative 
Total 

for Current 

Fiscal Year 





(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions; 


olaimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE 5—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, 


AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, OCTOBER, 1944 








Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commencing o Amount | 
Province Benefit Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid : 
$ 
Prince Edward Island..........e.eeee0- cea stove ssein.efe Aa AO Sere wictats 20 11 386 637 
ING V 8 SCOUB  c feicjesieitere ce tiitate. ocho. < osaloiso (Se mis 6 20h oleie-e bos, eieve'ae oremenne 252 120 3,880 7,224 
New BrinswiGhes..a.cct oon ii os ie cs cles saua les e.ain seis ausieielos ssinesiasa) 157 68 1,601 2,873 
UBD OOo cies cine ass cee 5 eee Saad a stahe v siaie ceteiovelele shes iotehe ors cl ener tere 1,652 791 25,465 47,096 
ONBATION ic ob ScBEE ccsicais ase TART os Gio ale ehocor ste aiaye eusitay vieitunaeaiere cierecatistbas 386 8,738 16, 204 : 
Manitoba. :.ceeiec cae cae = bbc cltitce oe bnce ct aisine e tiphietet eunae siersiarere e's 530 274 7,979 14,045 ° 
Saskatchewan... dss chests cds acicle ac ccna cotinine dee cu ewentere ATE 80 2,484 4,937 
Btherta cok oc cecic es dace oeee so: ai, Seyi Retcian Sanna ite 1,558 360 8,416 16,101 
Bribish ColumPia ciievecc ks GRR cca} cect nctleinle Wiis che Mic alecien Sowa ens 368 11, 603 23,350 * 
Total, Canada, October, 1944......... Sphionoconopaccd 5, 735 2,458 70, 552 132, 467 
Total, Canada, September, 1944...............0005 7 4,625 2,178 ~~ 61,917 117,008 
Total, Canada, October, 1943...... Barocas cAPet Seah 1,025 550 13, 782 24,308 
Average Duration of Unemployment Compensated.......... do ofafe. a ete ale ore abate alate oats 12-3 days. 
Average Amount of Benefit Paid per Person..............ccceccceeceeecsccceceens $23-10 
Average Amount Paid per Compensated Day of Unemployment.............-+0+:- $1-88 
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Contributions for Discharged Veterans 


The gross revenue of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission for the month of Octo- 
ber, 1944, amounting to $6,931,806 61, exceeded 
benefit payments by $6,800,099.70. 

It is interesting to note the increasing trend 
of contributions to the Fund in respect of 
persons ‘discharged from the armed forces. 
The amount of such contributions for October, 
1944, was $39,903.89. Order in Council P.C. 
7633, revised by P.C. 5210, provides that 
persons discharged from the armed services 
and who have completed 15 weeks in insurable 
employment are deemed to have been engaged 
in insurable employment while in the armed 
services and contributions are claimed on their 
behalf from the Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

For the month of October, 1:9 cents was 
paid out for every dollar of interest and contri- 
butions deposited in the Fund. 


National and Regional Employment Com- 
mittees Convene in Regina 

With a view to developing a better under- 
standing between Committees, the National 
Employment Committee, a statutory body 
advisory to the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, has decided to meet in joint session 
with each Regional Employment Committee 
throughout Canada. There are five Regional 
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Employment Committees and forty-eight Local 
Employment Committees now functioning 
under the general direction of the National 
Employment Committee. 

The first of these joint meetings was held 
in Regina, Sask., on December 1 and 2, 1944. 
The National Employment Committee, under 
the Chairmanship of Mr. R. J. Tallon, met 
in association with the Prairie Regional Em- 
ployment Committee, the Chairman of which 
is Judge W. J. Lindal, of Winnipeg. The 
Committees discussed continuation of National 
Selective Service controls after the war, ques- 
tions connected with rehabilitation of returned 
men, and activities of the Special Placements 
Division of the Commission. The discussion 
in the first instance followed an address by 
T. R. Walsh, Chief Enforcement Officer, of the 
Commission; while Brigadier J. E. Lyon, 
Veterans’ Placement Adviser, spoke on re- 
habilitation of returned men. H. C. Hudson, 
Supervisor of Special Placements, spoke on 
the placing of handicapped men and other 
activities of his Division. 

The evening meeting of the joint Com- 
mittees on December 1, took the form of a 
discussion on Labour-Management Production 
Committees, following an address by R. W. 
Crumb, of Toronto, representative of the 
Industrial Production Co-operation Board. 


TABLE 6.—ACTIVE CLAIMANTS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY OCCUPATIONS, 
AS AT OCTOBER 31, 1944 - . 


Occupational Groups 





Professional and Managerial Workers.............+2eeeeeeeeees 
Glerical: Workers ecace oes oes he estab sca ssnotohos «9.8 aural «6 
Sales Workers.on on costa ies ce ctecioe a nines ap tees Ser eotrige gr: oes 
Service Workers re ee peice ee setts cs ones cee cas vals ve 
Agricultural Workers and Fishermen..............+seseeeeeee 


Food Workers 


Printing Workers 


Coal Miners 
Other miners (except coal) 


Construction Workers (except carpenters)............+eeeeeeeee 
Carpenters...........0.ccoscccennccsesecretteemepeceececcsrees 
Machine Shop Workers and Operators..........:seeeeeeeee eves 


Sheet Metal Workers 








Textile and Clothing Workers.....1.....cccssccceeeeeceeeenees 


ele eree.e ober e Joie 6.3) 00 RIDES 9's! Ge. 6-8 sib hw ke BLAS Oe) S580) 8 ss 5! ip 6 9 8: 6L8, 82 6 


Wie'e 0-6 © ¢:a,.0 6 610.6) a0e ie © tae 0. @ 19.8? 08 Bie 8 0,0 B62 2 0.6.6 49 69 2 0.@ 


Shoeand Leather Workers. .2.) forces sole ae Sisiicc ccs ws cece 
Stone, Clay and Glass Workers..............2eeeeceerceeeeeeee 
Electrical Workers ooh encc.sdeccsmeneemainnsoeete ss © ss0csfe os 


a ath) 6.0166 s::4: 0) 6) w #8 6) 66 a mele e716 RL Oe) 78 sGem ©) 0 88% 6.86 (0 6-6: 672.06) 0 


we w cere reer cers eressrereceeerooesees 


ns 6.0 01a s 0 ale © ¢ F SLO 018) s, O161sl6) 9) 4)S' © Bute 4. 90 6.6 (0 oe: 0 0 0 8 0. 


Foundry, Smelter and other Metal Workers..............-.50-+5 
Miscellaneous Skilled Workers...2.....0ccccecccscercccrseecees 
Automobile and Other Mechanics...........-seeeccceceeeeeees 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Heavy Labour.............. 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Light Labour............... 


TABLE 7—-SUMMARY OF ACTIVE CLAIMANTS BY SEX AND BY AGE GROUPS, AS AT 
OCTOBER 31, 1944 


eee eeSSeNVe=j“a—eaqoa*mgms—=-—=—_ -—” 


19 and less 20-29 30-44 


Canada... 275| 456] 928] 1,427] 1,413) 680) 880 





45-54 


Male Female Total 
RA art Gee Oe ore 188 44 232 
s \iesicie itis eeceatotage cclety > 506 1,114 1,620 
arwughe tEeard wie sinew serene 184 361 545 
Oe ee MTOR tis, ois Was taterovedere ore 436 140 576 
Soe ARS. BO. ee 7 3 10 
Aree Sars Geo re CB DOIE D Tee reeds ent ene GAl 
5 Foe Gate SEUNG REESE ONO 42 142 184 
se igtatcde tai Gaal ola ae Geer eReR oreaoEe h iti) [PRR SRN Se ee 1 
ON ee or ef | by he Ieee ree es les 
tee RIO ANE OEE Ga ecto exer 61 
AAD A « , REO MON, Meek sla © BD Win coneetareutent es 15 
a tron Pent cee coca 1 
RP eS ree a Ae iio 6 SLi tall ace ne 32 
pa A NLA Ig cas Nh | RODE bes hace hone 1,239 
isi hens eC ee Oi) Loma oe a 9 
eet E INIA 12s |< SPEED ee 121 
steko olathe: Sdn is nee eS ieees 84 
LTR ONAN INA NOR S Ne et oe 218 1 219 
ii SOMES PONE SI 20 26 46 
PCM Sao dame aee 235 129 364 
AS AAW Nn ROPE OREN RECS 448 466 914 
Bt A RANA At are oOica ac noah tet 620412 ee cheese 62 
AA yt re ots x ee ALD) mee Bd Setyk st 412 
Rt, 1 Ee Hee 848 376 1,224 
ERE A 0 010 ati 8 eS See 5, 207 2,802 8,009 
55-59 60 up Totals 

M F M F Males Females | Total 

154) 439 47) 1,322 38 5, 207 2,802 8,009 
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Employment and Unemployment 





Summary 


re BEORES received in the Department of 
Labour during the past month give the 
following information concerning employment 
and unemployment across Canada. 


The employment situation at the begin- 


ning of October as reported by employers.— 


r 


Industrial activity showed a further upward 
movement at October 1 as reported to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics by employers. 
The employment index rose slightly from that 
of the previous month, but was slightly. below 
that of August, 1943. 

The index number of employment (based 
on the 1926 average as 100) was 183-3 as com- 
pared with 185-5 at September 1, 1944, and 
185-5 at October 1, 1943. 

The average weekly wage per employee was 
$32.36, 69 cents higher than at the beginning 
of September, and 83 cents higher than at 
October 1, 1948. 

The Bureau’s reports come from firms em- 
ploying fifteen or more employees, represent- 
ing practically all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business operations. Reports for October were 
received from 14,921 establishments with staffs 
aggregating 1,861,599 men and women. 


Unemployment as reported by the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission.—Claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit increased 
substantially. During October 6,222 claims 
were filed as compared with 3,715 during 
September. These figures are well above the 
total of 1,475 claims filed during October, 1948, 
but considerably below last February’s maxi- 
mum of 12,284. 


Applications for Employment; vacancies 
and placements; October, 1944.—From the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
come reports showing the number of positions 
reported as vacant across the Dominion, to- 


gether with the number of applications for 
employment and the number of placements 
effected. 

Reports received from the Employment and 
Selective Service Offices during the five weeks 
September 29 to November 2, 1944, showed 
little change in the daily average of placements 
recorded both when compared with the previ- 
ous four weeks and with the four-week period 
October 1 to October 28, 1948. Under the 
first comparison, mining-showed a slight in- 
crease and forestry and logging an outstanding 
gain which offset the declines in all other in- 
dustrial divisions. In comparison with the 
four weeks ending October 28, last year, the 
decrease in total placements was negligible 
though a pronounced gain in forestry and 
logging and a marked loss in manufacturing 
was recorded. Vacancies during the five weeks 
September 29 to November 2, 1944, numbered 
271,350, applications 254,937 and placements in 
regular and casual employment 179,860. 


Unemployment in trade unions.—At the 
beginning of October the percentage of un- 


_employment among trade unions was 0:3. 


This figure was identical with that shown 
both at the beginning of July, at which date 
the percentage was indicated as for the June 
quarter, and at the beginning of October, 1943. 
The October figure was based on returns re- 
ceived from 2,377 labour organizations having 
a total membership of 416,664 persons. 


Total employment in Canada.—An esti- 
mate of Canada’s total manpower distribution 
at June 1, 1944, has been made by the Re- 
search and Statistics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. At that date it is estimated 
that 4,232,000 persons, 14 years of age and 
over, were gainfully occupied, of whom 
3,232,000 were in non-agricultural industry, 
including 975,000 in war industry. In addition, 
there were 784,000 persons in the Armed 
Forces. 
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The Employment Situation at the Beginning of October, 1944, 
as Reported by Employers 


[NDUSTRIAL activity showed considerable 

curtailment at the beginning of October, 
the first time since the autumn of 1931 that 
the trend at that date has been downward. 
A combined working force of 1,861,599 persons 
was employed by the 14,921 establishments 
furnishing returns to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, whose staffs at September 1 had 
aggregated 1,884,176. This loss of 22,577 em- 
ployees amounted to 1:2 per cent. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the un- 
adjusted index number of employment in the 
eight leading industries fell from 185-5 at 
September 1 to 183-3 at the beginning of 
October, when it was 2-2 per cent lower than 
at the same date of last year. Since the 
contraction at the date under review was 
contra-seasonal, the seasonally-corrected in- 
dex was also lowered, declining from 178°3 at 


September 1 to 174-4 at the beginning of 
October. 

The general Sait in industrial employ- 
ment at the beginning of October, 1944, took 
place largely in manufacturing and construc- 
tion, from which 12,963 and 21,182 persons 
were released, respectively. The decline in 
the former was contra-seasonal, while that in 
the latter was seasonal in character, although 
it was greater than the loss usually indicated 
at October 1. Most of the reduction was in 
highway work in Quebec. In the manufac- 
turing division, the greatest falling-off was in 
iron and steel, nearly 9,500 persons being laid 
off in this group. There was also a loss of over 
3,000 in lumber mills, in which the decline 
exceeded the average at October 1. Vegetable 
food factories, on the other hand, added almost 
5,700 persons to their working forces. Textiles 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NotEeE.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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also afforded more employment, but the gains 
were not equal to those ordinarily recorded at 
October 1. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
highway construction, as already stated, showed 
substantial curtailment, and there were smaller 
losses in mining, communications and services. 
On the other hand, logging reported important 
seasonal expansion, while improvement, though 
on a smaller scale, was noted in transportation 
and trade. 

Payrolls 


The salaries and wages disbursed by the co- 
operating employers at October 1 aggregated 
$60,250;107, as compared with $59,714,662 at 
September 1. The increase was 0-9 per cent. 
The average weekly earnings per employee 
showed a further gain, rising from $31.69 at 
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the beginning of September to $32.36 at the 
date under review, as compared with $31.53 
at October 1, 1943, $29.51 at October 1, 1942, 
and $2637 at October 1, 1941. In the 12 
months’ comparison, there has been a small 
fractional increase in the index of payrolls, 
but that of employment has fallen by 2-2 per 
cent. The per capita earnings have risen by 
over two per cent. The gain in the latter is 
particularly interesting in view of the fact, 
already stated, that there has been a reduction 
of 3-3 per cent in the number of male workers, 
accompanied by a gain of 0-9 per cent in 
female employees during the 12 months. 

The rise in the average earnings from 
September 1 to October 1 is partly seasonal 
in character, but is also due in part to the 
payment of wages to railroad workers at the 
higher rates authorized some weeks ago by the 


TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Eraut Leapina INDUSTRIES 


Date 


Employ- 
ment 


100-0 
102-9 
105-0 
106-4 
108-4 
109-6 
110-4 


108-4 





Index Numbers of 


MANUFACTURING 


Index Numbers of 











Aggregate | Per Capita| Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita 
Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolis Earnings 
100-0 $25 -25 100-0 100-0 $25 -57 
103-9 25-49 102-6 103-6 25-82 
106-9 25-69 105-2 107-3 26-06 
109-8 26-04 108-0 110-8 26-22 
113-3 26-37 110-1 115-4 26-80 
117-3 27-02 111-6 120-4 27-59 
119-4 27-32 112-1 123-1 28-15 
112-1 $26-13 111-4 114-3 $26 -32 
118-3 27-65 113-8 126-0 28-39 
119-3 27-92 116-5 129-8 28-58 
121-4 28-41 118-7 133-9 28-94 
123-8 28-59 120-4 137-0 29-19 
125-3 28-20 122-6 137-2 28-73 
129-5 28-49 124-7 141-7 29-16 
131-6 28-62 126-4 143-2 29-08 
135-3 29-29 128-3 148-5 29-72 
137-8 29-51 129-9 152-5 30-15 
140-6 29-81 130-1 155-3 30-70 
144-0 30-06 132-0 159-7 31-17 
131-7 $27-92 130-7 142-5 $28-11 
139-3 29-96 132-2 157-0 30-65 
143-0 30-72 133-0 162-1 31-49 
144-1 31-14 133-5 164-3 31-81 
139-6 30-59 132-7 159-5 31-09 
143-4 30-93 133-5 163-1 31-62 
145-5 30-97 134-8 164-7 31-62 
147-5 31-06 135-5 166-2 31-77 
148-7 31-30 136-8 169-0 32-03 
150-8 31-53 137-7 171-9 32-37 
152-0 31-60 137-4 172-7 32-62 
153-4 31-61 137-4 174-0 32-86 
140-4 $29-69 134-8 156-5 $30-18 
148-1 31-76 135-3 170-6 32-76 
149-1 32°27 134-8 172-2 33-23 
148-6 32-37 134-2 171-7 33-28 
146-2 32-26 132-9 168-1 32-92 
146-0 31-80 132-8 166-7 32-64 
148-1 31-72 134-4 167-7 32-44 
148-4 31-63 133-9 166-8 32-38 
149-6 31-69 134-6 168-6 32-55 
151-0 32-36 133-2 169-2 33:03 
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National War Labour Board. The increased 
rates were made retroactive to September, 1943; 
adjustment cannot be made in these figures 
of payrolls for such retroactive payments, 

If the statistics for the finance group be 
added to those given above for the eight lead- 
ing industries, the latest survey shows a total 
of 1,928,111 in recorded employment at ithe 
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beginning of October, as compared with 
1,949,480 at the beginning of September. The 
latest aggregate weekly payroll was $62,405,800, 
exceeding by 0-9 per cent that of $61,839,127 
reported at September 1. The per capita 
earnings in the nine leading industries advanced 
from $31.72 at that date to $32.37 at October 
1, as compared with $31.52 at October 1, 1943, 


1, 1944, with Comparative Figures for October 1 


eee Ss 


TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of persons employed at October 1, 1944, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of Such Employees, Together with Ind 


ex Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at October 1 and September 
, 1943 where available, based on June 1, 1941as100p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





So SS SS 8 5558585858585 SSS 


Index Numbers of 























No. of Aggregate Per Capita 
Em- eekly Weekly Earnings Aggregate 

Geographical and Industrial Unit ep ar at Employment Weekly Payrolls 
eporte a > a oe 

at Oct. 1, Oct.1, |Oct. 1)/Sept.1]Oct. 1/Oct. 1|Sept.1]Oct. 1 Oct. 1|Sept.1]/Oct. 1 

1944 1944 1944 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 

$ $ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces................... 144,447 4,492,553) 31-11) 30-11) 28-79] 124-1) 121-1] 125-3] 177-0] 167-2 166-0 
Prince Edward Island............... 2,757 74,587) 27-05) 26-78) 25-37] 124-9} 125-5] 117-2] 160-1] 159-3] 140-3 
ING VatScotin dee ute tiki. 85, 542 2,782,410) 32-53) 31-83) 29-54] 122-5] 118-6] 130-2! 177-2] 168-0 172-0 
New srunswitko eo. eee ee 56,118 1,635, 556} 29-14) 27-71] 27-65) 127-1] 125-1] 118-7] 177-6] 166-2] 157-2 
Queers See a et nee, 574,582) 17,853,742) 31-07| 30-09] 30-24] 123-2] 127-1] 129-2] 160-0 159-9) 163-5 
OntarioPe AE k. Owe LS. 765,633] 25,280,231) 33-02| 32-65) 32-35] 115-3] 115-6] 115-6! 140-3 189-2} 138-3 
Prairie Provimces..................... 203,483 6,586,333) 32-37) 31-46) 30-84) 115-4) 117-1] 114-1] 142-2) 140-4] 134-5 
Manttopawns. emtte Terri te: 93, 452 2,961,985) 31-70} 30-94) 30-07} 114-0} 114-9] 111-6] 136-2] 134-0] 126-8 
Saskatchewan 7c ee ee eee he ee 39, 808 1,240,016} 31-15) 30-04] 29-37] 110-0] 114-2! 107-6] 136-0] 136-4 126-4 
Albertates ers Cte me ren et nate eee 70, 223 2,384,332) 33-95) 32-29} 32-67} 120-5) 121-9] 121-6] 154-4] 151-7] 150-3 
British Columbia..................... 133,484 6,037,248) 34-80] 34-45) 35-21) 137-6) 139-4! 146-3] 169-5! 170-0 el 
CANADA ohne ne dedees 1,861,599] 60,250,107 | 32-36] 31-69) 31-53] 120-0] 121-5 122-3) 151-0) 149-6} 150-8 
(b) Crtres 
Montreal oe et oie eee a ae 286, 873 9,321,687) 32-49) 32-03} 31-71] 131-5} 132-0] 136-1] 167-81 165-7] 170-2 
aks OEUAY Meas gs yin RRR EMR, Cees 38, 767 1,196, 875} 30-87) 30-54] 28-94] 163-9] 165-6! 172-3] 243-9] 244-8] 249-5 
ORONLOE ss oe oe ee ees cies hn oct we 253, 392 8,273,000) 32-65} 32-33) 32-41) 127-7] 129-2] 128-3] 155-1] 155-3] 155-2 
Ovlawae en ee eee 22,449 624,848) 27-83) 27-57] 27-22] 112-9] 113-5) 115-3] 135-9] 135-3] 136-2 
Hamilton eet ee ee ee ee 59,181 1,949,893} 32-95) 32-78] 32-64] 111-4) 111-4] 112-4] 133-3] 132-7] 133-4 
Windsortes Ss eee ees Cee tad eee 38,761 1,704,593} 43-98) 43-44] 41-37] 123-6] 125-4] 129-3] 142-8] 143-2 140-6 
Winnipeg fo) ere: et eevee wd 60, 912 1,747,483] 28-69] 28-52] 27-88! 118-3] 117-0] 116-3] 133-9] 131-7] 128-3 
Vancouvers he tte oa 83, 259 2,816,753] 33-83] 33-80} 34-28) 163-5] 167-3] 179-0] 210-2] 214-8] 235-2 
Hahfaxe Vee sert odes eae), 85% 24, 575 763,349} 31-06} 30-22)...... 146-8] 134-5])...... 194-9] 172-0]...... 
Baint- Jobnesvecre es See ee ee 13,174 392,350} 29-78] 28-40]...... 126-6] 126-8]...... 176° Seles 41: Cee 
Sherbrooke s..c: srsuveesa deen), 6." 8,922 234, 637] 26-30] 25-42]...... 106-0] 106-4]...... 131-8) 127-6). 2. :.. 
TEOIS RIVICTES Loew ee Sa eek ks 9, 853 286, 839} 29-11] 27-96]...... 124-9] 124-2)...... 153 *O)el45*8). aaa 
Kitchener-Waterloo................000- 15, 682 464,916] 29-65} 29-42]...... LORS Tele eee 141-4) 142-5)...... 
ond ones Se ewes ts tr kaa sa ee 21,040 625,722) 29-74] 29-49]...... bY >] i 74 Uc | 140-8) 141-5}...... 
Fort William-Port Arthur............. 16, 669 650, 241) 39-01] 38-28)]...... IGE Glare. 173-4] 166-4,...... 
erie Sareea) BRE: bd Et ee 9,767 274,201) 28-07) 27-44]...... 108-8} 106-2)...... 133-0). 126"9)) * eee 
Baekatoont -ots.t eee oe CBR OT 5, 655 149,144) 26-37] 26-19]...... 19+ Si 1224) ee 139-S15240-5| Soo. 
Calgary: Soe. ee eee Tas LW etatanh 535, 784] 30-53} 30-37]...... AZ 120-17 | eee 139-9) 141-3]...... 
Hidmmontone ce ne et ees hee 17, 267 507,714] °29-40| 29-37]...... 1330}. 138) 7) nn... ; 162-6] 166-9]...... 
Victoriatwe or. 8 et te ee. td 13; 800 456,357] 33-07] 33-34]...... T65Sie 470: Giese 218°5) 224-0). 0.52. 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Manufacturing... 2°05 7.2 eee. 1,172,486} 38,729,007| 33-03] 32-55) 32-37] 133-2] 134-6] 137-7] 169-2] 168-6 171-9 
Purable Goodale ee, Fe ree, oe ak 625,226} 22,938,693] 36-69] 35-82] 35-68] 146-7] 150-5! 160-5] 192-0| 192-3] 204-6 
Non-durable Goods.................. 528,501} 15,094,716] 28-56] 28-40] 27-75] 121-4] 120-5} 116-9] 146-2] 144-3] 137-5 
Electric Light and Power............ 18,759 95,598) 37-08} 36-88] 36-61] 98-3] 100-5! 97-5] 113-0} 114-9] 110-8 
QOREING) Herth 5h eae *  er Rg 54, 135 1,436,918) 26-54] 27-29] 27-71) 114-3] 97-9] 92-2] 152-6] 134-4] 130-5 
Hime... 6.0: nS erod eon Ab Asbo Bate: 70, 804 2,769,064} 39-11] 38-25} 36-36] 85-0] 86-0] 87-8] 105-5] 104-4! 100-3 
Communtestions, .; .<.6 39.088. 6. 29, 903 930,068} 31-10} 30-76] 29-97} 114-8] 116-4] 109-5] 131-9} 132-2] 121-1 
ransportation’... 2... 1.0) 2ee. eee 161,041 6, 236, 142] 38-72) 36-72) 35-22] 126-7] 125-6] 121-0] 153-0! 143-8! 133-9 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 145, 735 4,491,037} 30-82] 28-44] 30-45] 82-2! 94-1] 98-1] 110-9] 117-2] 131-2 
Serviccsee om ete 47,517 924,005} 19-45) 19-29} 18-94] 120-2} 121-2] 116-1] 143-1) 143-1] 136-5 
TFACOUN Ree ers Cec) AE PAM Cee 179,978 4,733,866] 26-30] 26-45] 25-63} 105-7| 103-3] 99-7] 119-1] 117-0! 109-9 
Eight Leading Industries............ 1,861,599} 60,250,107] 32-36] 31-69] 31-53] 120-0] 121-5] 122-7] 151-0] 149-6 150-8 
PUNAROR To 6 eh ec ee aa 66, 512 2,155,693] 32-41] 32-53] 31-34] 110-7} 108-6] 108-2] 124-5) 122-6] 117-7 
Total—Nine Leading Industries. .... 1,928,111} 62,405,800] 32-37) 31-72] 31-52] 119-7) 121-0) 122-0) 149-9] 148-5! 149-4 


1This classification com 


instruments and clay, 


prises the following: —iron and 
glass and stone products. 


steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musica! 
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$29.55 at October 1, 1942, and $26.46 at October 
1, 1941. 

Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading in- 
dustrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the twenty leading industrial cities, 
and gives comparisons as at September 1, 1944, 
and October 1, 1943, where these are available. 

Table I indicates that im the period for 
which data are available, the number of per- 
sons in recorded employment in the eight 
leading industrial groups has shown an increase 
of 20 per cent, while the aggregate weekly 
payrolls of those workers are higher by 51 per 
cent. Including finance, the gain in employ- 
ment from June 1, 1941 to October 1, 1944, 
amounted to 19-7 per cent, and that im pay- 
rolls, to 49-9 per cent. The explanation given 
previously for the much greater rise in the 
salaries and wages than in the numbers em- 
ployed may again be stated: (1) the con- 
centration of workers in the heavy manufac- 
turing industries, where rates of pay, are above 
the average and, in addition, there has been a 
considerable amount of overtime work, (2) the 
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payment of cost-of-living bonuses to the ma- 
jority of workers; the rates at which these 
allowances were calculated were increased on 
more than one occasion before their incorpora- 
tion in the basic wage-rates from February 15, 
1944; (3) the progressive upgrading of em- 
ployees as they gain experience in their work 
and (4) the granting of higher wage-rates in 
numerous cases. 

As a result of wartime demands on industry, 
there have been especially important gains 
in employment and payrolls in factories, in 
which the rate of expansion in the period o1 
observation has been decidedly greater than 
in the non-manufacturing industries; the index 
of employment in the former has risen by, 33-2 
per cent from June 1, 1941 to October 1, 1944, 
and that of payrolls has advanced by 69-2 per 
cent, proportions decidedly exceeding those 
elsewhere given for the eight leading industries. 
The factors stated above as influencing the 
general trends have had an even greater effect 
in the case of manufacturing. 

In regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 


TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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Nots.—The “‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
aumber of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Industries 1Relative Oct. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 
Weight 1944 1944 1943 1939 
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Pulp and paper products...........ceeee seer eee sneer es eeees 4-6 137-7 139-7 134-2 111-8 
Pulp and paper. 2.6. 250s hb Dias deen Mas yet eh yw euloe 2-0 125-3 128-6 124-0 101-5 
- Paper products... 2. sce ecae ese ener cess ceeene rs raetie 9 209-4 212-5 201-2 138-3 
Printing and publishing............5.eee see e eee e ener ees 1-7 130°3 130-3 124-3 116-0 
Rubber producte al}. wits. Mapa lee liedal. « nia sls sieis se iseaeye tui 3 - 1-2 171-2 170-7 131-8 114-7 
Textile DIOUUCUS. 0.20020 -sasrccslomescescvecserecossse es 7-2 154-9 153-4 156-8 126-5 
Thread, yarn and Cloth.........ccceree reece re eeeeeeeenes 2:6 154-9 155-3 156-2 35-0 
Cotton yarn and cloth...........eeeeseeser sree eserees 1-2 108-1 108-7 112-6 102-7 
Woollen yarn and cloth............-eeececeneeeseteees +6 165-7 167-0 169-9 147-3 
Artificial silk and silk goods............0sceceee estore 6 598-8 591-5 556-3 443-5 
Hosiery and knit goods....... Rg nes eee ke nas ge geese padens 1-1 143-6 143-3 143-3 127-5 
Garments and personal furnishings.............0+++eeee0> 2-6 155-7 152-6 159-5 121-0 
Other textile products......-csccessssncneccreessererrves 9 170-4 167-1 170-7 115-8 
TOD ACCO Te OTE Talalateaic a dias 2 es reas erateminnr 3 5 124-5 120-9 126-8 99-1 
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Heating appliances............ cece cece enter nr ec eceeetes 3 173-2 173°6 168-2 139-5 
Iron and steel fabrication (N.e.8.)........ 020 e eee eee eens 1-2 313-4 325°5 316:8 120°8 
Foundry and machine shop products.............0-++0+5: “5 234-0 234-0 274-3 114-6 
Other iron and steel proGuctS..........e esse ee reece e teens 4-1 361-8 377-1 431-5 113-7 
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Non-metallic minerals (except coal)............esee eee eeeee 6 173-5 175-2 155-5 150-7 
Communications. ..........c cece cece ee eet tenet e ener eens 1-6 111-6 113-1 106-4 87:5 
Tolegraphss i. . UAH a eS Voie s wae lele sch oma a Aieale dea 4 129-8 133-1 133-2 101-4 
Telephones. . si isic.a's sizpeisisinieiete ois" oie’ avin nied so eseicinne vle'n.p sirimininb e+ 1-2 106-6 107-6 99-1 83-7 
Tramsportation............cc cece cece cece eect c ete e ee teees 8-6 125-2 124-1 129-0 94-8 
Street railway, cartage and storage........-..0se eee tere eee 2-5 188-7 189°3 174-3 133-9 
Stearn rail wavs. scrae sleet tote toteretaus coensaarnso’n, cinoiehnvorpadiniokasetnsoinlt age» 4-7 107-9 107-8 106-1 84-3 
Shipping and stevedoring.........:.ceeee sree esse eee e cece 1-4 118-0 111-6 109-8 91-2 
Construction and Maintemance.................0.eeeee eres 4-8 114-2 130-8 136-9 131-5 
y EE re Pe et? KS ee Oe oP eo 2-3 100-0 99-6 145-9 §2-0 
TIGR WAY (02. . oe oa ee oo a es om SRT E Ete ses eeu rues ocd pele s 3-2 149-0 199-2 169-1 245°3 
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OR WACEST ce rescue rie seus ne eis oie ess sii nicis CEs ale Saas stags 6 sad 60,910 2-6 205-4 203-1 198-5 136-1 
Hotels and’ restaurants 2.00.0 avec ccc eess cece vcuasccwences 1-7 207°8 210-8 199-0 131-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...........-++eseeeeeceeeeeeeees 9 201-3 200-8 197-5 144-6 
TUS ATOe  c tlicscncs g ree era oa ceiecasnisls aadeis aes elaine sie’ eietsleiehe Sia 9-7 1635-7 162-0 156-3 138-6 
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Fight Leading Endustries.............-..eecesseeeerer eee 169-0 183-3 . 185-5 183-5 121-7 
Finance i. TP. RE. RS, AT). aS [eee he 128-5 126-1 12526: Olas ce 
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1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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industrial classes, it must again be pointed 
out that the sex distribution of such persons 
is an important factor, frequently associated 
with variations in the age groups. In general, 
the female workers tend to belong to the 
younger age classes, in which the earnings are 
naturally lower than among those of greater 
experience. The matter of short-time or over- 
time may also considerably influence the re- 
ported aggregates and averages, which likewise 
reflect variations in the extent to which casual 
labour is used; the degree of skill generally 
required of workers in the industry is of course 
also an extremely important factor. 


Sex Distribution of the Persons in Recorded 
Employment at October 1, 1944 


Of the persons in recorded employment 
in the eight leading industries at the beginning 
of October, 486,125, or 261 per thousand, were 
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females, and 1,375,474, or 739 per thousand, 
were males. The former proportion showed 
no change as compared with April 1, 1944, 
but was higher than that of 253 females per 
thousand employees at October 1, 1943. There 
was thus a gain of 3-2 per cent in this ratio 
in the 12 months’ comparison, which eliminates 
the seasonal factor; the increase in the num- 
ber of females in recorded employment, how- 
ever, amounted only to about 4,300, or 0-9 per 
cent. On the other hand, the number of males 
showed a decline of 3-3 per cent; the general 
reduction in the number in recorded employ- 
ment, as stated above, was 2-2 per cent. In- 
cluding those employed in financial institutions, 
the number of females reported by the co- 
operating establishments at October 1 was 
521,979, or 271 per thousand, as compared with 
270 per thousand at April 1, 1944, and 262-at 
the beginning of October in 1943. 


Report on Employment Conditions, November, 1944 


The following report on the employment 
situation for the past month has been pre- 
pared by the Research and Statistics Branch, 
Department of Labour, in co-operation with 
the Employment Service, Unemployment In- 
surance Commission. The first section of the 
report covers the Canadian labour market 
by industry groups, while the second section 
gives a more detailed analysis of employ- 
ment conditions by region. 


GS net labour demand! in Canada at 

November 23 amounted to 181,020, com- 
prised of a need for 97,804 male and 33,216 
female workers. Requirements for male work- 
ers at November 23 represented a drop of 
25,789 from that of four weeks previously and 
of 28,073 from the corresponding date in the 
previous year. The decline in demand for 
women workers during the month was only 
1,056. 


A and B Priority Industries 


Although all A and B priority industry 
groups showed marked reductions in net 
labour demand between October 26 and No- 
vember 23, 74 per cent of the total net labour 
demand at the latter date was in high priority 
industries. The following table shows, for 





1Net Labour Demand is calculated by deducting 
unconfirmed referrals from unfilled vacancies. Un- 
filled vacancies are the number of unfilled jobs on file 
in employment offices as at the date indicated. A 
vacancy is considered unfilled until it is cancelled or 
until the employer notifies the employment office that 
it has been filled by the placement of a referred 
applicant. Unconfirmed Referrals are applicants who 
have been referred to a specific job by an employ- 
ment office and notification has not been received from 
the employer as to whether the person has been 
placed or rejected, 


selected high priority industries, a comparison 
of net labour demand at these dates. 
Net Labour Demand in Selected A & B 
Priority Industry Groups 
Oct. 26 Nov. 23 Decrease 


Logwing--sssesesecgass 36,116 32,762 3,354 
Mining and Smelting . 9,278 7,008 2,270 
Manufacturing ...... 41,015 31,474 9,541 
Construction. ; ih ns eave. 6,011 4,041 1,970 
Transportation. 2-24. 11,225 7,626 3,599 
Trade, Finance and 

pervice’ is... omen 13,695 10,885 2,810 


Logging.—F orty-two per cent of the demand 
for male labour in A and B priority industries 
as at November 23 was in the logging industry. 
Of the 32,696 men required, 19,905 were for 
pulpwood logging, 10,866 for lumber logging 
and 1,925 for other types. Almost four-fifths 
of the shortage in pulpwood logging was in 
the Quebec and Prairie Regions, with respec- 
tive requirements of 10,281 and 5,453. In 
lumber logging 3,050 men were needed in the 
Maritime Region, and demand was also high 
in the Prairies (2,871) and Ontario (2,583). 
Net labour demand in logging appears to 
have passed the seasonal peak, largely as a 
result of an intensive program of recruitment 
on the part of the Dominion Employment 
Service. It is reported that 10,000 more men 
are at work in pulpwood logging this year 
than in the fall of 1943. However, more men 
are still called for and are in prospect for 
woods work after the New Year. 

Manufacturing—High priority. manufactur- 
ing industries continued to be hard pressed. for 
help, with a demand for 20,841 men and 10,633 
women at November 28. Four weeks previous- 
ly there were 28,707 men and 12,308 women 
needed. Seventy-five per cent of the total 
decline in net labour demand in essential 
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manufacturing during the month was in the 
following industries: Food processing, ship- 
building, wood products, aircraft and: parts, 
mechanical transport and armoured fighting 
vehicles, and guns and ammunition. 

There were 2,750 workers (1,791 men and 
959 women) needed in high priority food pro- 
cessing at November 23, a reduction of 2,212 
from the labour requirements one month 
previously. This easing of the labour situation 
was due in large measure to agricultural work- 
ers taking winter jobs in packing plants and 
feed mills. In the Prairie Region alone, de- 
mand for male workers in the meat products 
industry dropped from 1,162 at October 26 
to only 69 at November 23, in spite of an 
exceptionally large run of live stock in the 
packing houses. There was also a Dominion- 
wide reduction of 449 in demand in the can- 
ning and preserving industry, from 1,323 at 
October 26 to 874 at November 23. In the 
Pacific Region demand in this industry dropped 
by 241 to only 62 at the latter date. 


Shipbuilding —Large layoffs have taken place 
in shipbuilding due to cancellation of contracts, 
and in consequence net labour demand in this 
industry fell from 3,497 to 2,089 during the 
month ended November 23. Although demand 
was lower in all regions, labour requirements 
in East and West Coast shipyards were still 
high at November 28, as may be observed in 
the table which follows: 


Oct. 26 Nov.23 Decrease 


ig bas here gly fermen! 3,497 2,08 1,408 
Maritimes ......... 1,602 978 624 
Quebec) aso te FL ai de 371 98 273 
Ontar iste deat osm, 477 226 251 
PP RLEICR hacen oc ss 51 ao 18 
Piciae, Mangas. nis 996 754 242 


Net labour demand in the wood products 
industry, which includes saw-mills, stood at 
2,980 at November 23, a decrease of 1,174 
from labour requirements at October 26 one 
month earlier. Four-fifths of the total labour 
shortage in the wood products industry at 
November 23 was attributed to a need for 
male workers in sawmills. In the Pacific 
Region demand for males fell by 548 to 267 
during the month while in the Prairies it was 
reduced from 646 to 395. The Ontario and 
Maritime Regions both showed decreases, but 
in Quebec the need for male workers rose from 
903 to 1,185 during the four weeks. 

Re-adjustments of production programs in 
the aircraft industry have recently been an- 
nounced. In future only four types of air- 
craft will be produced in Canada. Curtail- 
ment of production was reflected in a shrink- 
age in demand for labour in this industry 
from 2,281 at October 26 to 1,245 at November 
23. Aircraft plants in the Ontario Region 
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were asking for 582 fewer men and 198 fewer 
women than four weeks previously, although 
838 workers (779 males and 59 females) were 
still needed. In Quebec the total decrease in 
demand was 152, with November 23 require- 
ments totalling 248. 

Net labour demand in the manufacture of 
mechanical transport and armoured fighting 
vehicles (802) at November 23 was less by 
729 than that reported four weeks previously. 
In the Ontario Region, male requirements in 
the manufacture of motor vehicles, bodies, 
parts and accessories dropped from 1,277 to 
612, thus accounting for almost the entire 
decrease between October 26 and November 23. 

Further progress has been made in relieving 
the labour deficiency in some of the tire plants 
and it is expected that labour conditions will 
continue to improve satisfactorily over the 
next few months. 

Demand for workers in the guns and am- 
munition industry showed a decline of 555 
between October 26 and November 23 to stand 
at 3,212 at the latter date. Success has at- 
tended efforts to obtain both male and female 
workers for manufacturers of heavy ammuni- 
tion to enable them to maintain increased 
production schedules, and on the whole, the 
labour needs of these plants have been met. 
In the Ontario Region, net labour demand in 
the manufacture of heavy ammunition at No- 
vember 23 (1,009) represents a decrease of 
984, male demand having eased by 415 and 
female demand by 569. However, Quebee 
plants were asking for 457 more men and 179 
more women at November 23 than one month 
earlier, and the total demand reported by 
manufacturers of heavy ammunition at the 
November date was 1,660. 

There were 1,815 persons (793 males and 
1,022 females) required for the manufacture 
of industrial chemicals at November 23. 
Virtually all of this demand was in the Ontario 
Region. Recent reductions in some chemical 
contracts have been followed by re-adjustments 
in staff. Workers released have been absorbed, 
largely in other essential industries. 

Trade, Finance and Service ——As at Novem- 
ber 28, there were 10,855 persons (4,667 men and 


'6,188 women) needed in high priority trade, 


finance and service. This was fewer by 2,810 
than the labour requirements of four weeks 
earlier, and all regions shared in the decrease. 

Thirty-six per cent of the total demand in 
this group as at November 23 was in public 
and professional service. There were 438 fewer 
persons needed in public service (Dominion, 
provincial and municipal); demand for males 
in this type of service declined by 391, to 
1,388 at November 23. The shortage of work- 
ers in hospitals at this date amounted to 1,053 
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(255 males and 798 females). Demand in 
hospitals showed a decline in all regions ex- 
cept the Maritimes where a slight increase 
was evident. 

Demand in trade, finance and service (other 
than public and professional) stood at 6,904, 
smaller by 2,079 tham at October 26. There 
were 2,286 women required for jobs in hotels 
and restaurants in spite of a falling off in 
demand of 894 from four weeks earlier. The 
need for female workers in hotels and restau- 
rants across Canada at November 23 was dis- 
tributed as follows: Maritimes 358, Quebec 
321, Ontario 873, Prairies 676 and Pacific 58. 
Mass layoffs in aircraft and allied industries 
have made more women available for this 
type of service. Net labour demand in whole- 
sale trade amounted to 1,145 (778 men and 
367 women), a decrease of 537 from October 
26. More than 70 per cent of the November 
23 demand in wholesale trade was in the 
Ontario and Quebec Regions in which short- 
ages amounted to 525 and 289 respectively. 
There were 947 persons (919 of them males) 
required in high priority custom and repair at 
November 23. This is only a slightly smaller 
demand than that of four weeks previously 
when 1,063 persons were needed. 


Transportation —Eighty-four per cent of the 
total demand for labour in high priority public 
utilities at November 23 was in transportation, 
in which 7,395 men and 231 women were 
required. 

The reduction of 3,471 in male demand 
from October 26 was largely due to the use 
of soldiers and the returning harvest labour. 
In the Prairie Region demand for males in 
railway transportation alone fell from 3,443 
to 2,211 during the four weeks ended Novem- 
ber 23. The table which follows shows, by 
region, the decrease in net labour demand in 
railway transportation (including express serv- 
ice) during the four-week period ended No- 
vember 23. 


Oct. 26 Nov. 23 Decrease 
Canada’. F279, 27 hh T;foo 4612 +2861 
Maritimes ........ 595 354 241 
OB BDO Cor vices dicks: < sevustade 596 190 406 
VICARIO ns ec nae 2,040 1,497 543 
Prairies ‘Jk S09: 3,443 2,211 1,232 
Pacifie ys Ate. AHS 1,059 620 439 


Male net labour demand in water trans- 
portation at November 23 stood at 899, little 
changed from October 26. One-half the male 
demand in this industry was in the Maritime 
Region (449), while the Ontario and Pacific 
Regions were asking for 167 and 143 men 
respectively. Labour requirements at the Lake- 
head Grain Elevators continued to be acute 
until the closing of navigation. 

Mining and Primary Smelting—While the 
base metal mines have been fairly, well taken 
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care of by off-season ‘harvest’ and agricultural 
labour, in coal mining there is a continuing 
need of certificated miners. Total net labour 
demand in high priority mining and smelting 
at November 23 stood at 7,008, less by 2,270 
than that reported on October 26. The male 
‘labour shortage in coal mining (1,836) rep- 
resented a decline of 286 during the four 
weeks. In the Prairies demand fell from 1,201 
to 834, while in the Maritimes there was a rise 
in demand of 108 to a total of 801. In the 
blast furnaces, steel works and rolling mills 
of Ontario, 1,004 men were required at Novem- 
ber 23. Although this was 204 less than the 
demand four weeks previously, it represented 
84 per cent of the Dominion labour shortage 
in the iron and steel mining industry. 

The need for workers in Ontario’s nickel 
mines decreased by 344 during the month under 
review to amount to 1,956 at November 23. 
Workers are still being referred to jobs in the 
nickel mines from neighbouring regions in an 
effort i» relieve the shortage. 


Construction—Demand for labour in con- 
struction fell off in all regions across Canada 
during the month ended November 23, reduc- 
ing the total demand from 6,011 to 4,041. Net 
labour demand for the construction of aero- 
dromes and highways dropped from 965 to 
523 during the four-week period, with most 
of the decline being in the three inland regions. 
There was also a decrease of 367 in net labour 
demand for residential construction (including 
Wartime Housing); 576 workers were needed 
at November 23 compared with 943 four 
weeks earlier. In the Ontario Region demand 
fell by 170 to 241 at the November date. 


Employment of Women 


There has been a general decline in the em- 
ployment demands for women over the past 
three months. The decrease (1,056) in female 
net labour demand during the month under. 
review was relatively slight compared with 
the drop of over 14,000 during September and 
October. 

Lay-offs from various war industries have 
placed a considerable number of women 
workers at the disposal of the long under- 
staffed services and requirements can now 
be met in most areas. While many of those 
laid off are unwilling to accept work at lower 
rates of pay than were obtainable in aircraft 
and shipbuilding plants, on the whole it is 
noticeable that hotels and restaurants, hospitals 
and sanatoria are benefiting to some extent 
by the cessation of other employment. Sur- 
veys made at the time of lay-offs indicate 
that the large group of single women under 
thirty intend to remain in industry after the 
war. 
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The regional analysis which follows ts based 
on semi-monthly reports received from Local 
Employment and Selective Service Offices 
across Canada. The report covers employ- 
ment conditions during the month ended 
November 22, 1944. 


Maritime Region 


Agriculture—With the conclusion of harvest- 
ing, the only present demands upon the labour 
force are for year-round farm helpers, who are 
difficult to supply. Services of the Armed 
Forces were utilized in assisting with the 
potato crop, A general exodus of agricultural 
workers from the land to logging camps and 
other essential industries is now taking place, 
and some hundreds of men from Prince 
Edward Island are accepting employment on 
the mainland, 


’ Logging—Extremely mild, wet weather has 
retarded logging operations in many sections. 
Hundreds of bushmen are still needed, but it 
is generally agreed that a greater number are 
available than last year. Men from Prince 
Edward Island are relieving the shortage in 
the Liverpool area, and one company in the 
Bridgewater district has brought in a number 
of Newfoundlanders. Several hundred orders 
are on file in the Moncton office and employers 
are conducting a direct canvass for bushmen 
in that vicinity, and also in the neighbour- 
hood of Campbellton, where approximately 500 
more loggers are needed, and cannot be pro- 
cured locally. 


Coal Mining—Experienced coal miners are 
needed in every colliery throughout the region 
and New Glasgow alone reports that current 
vacancies total 87 certificated miners and 45 
labourers. 


Manufacturing—Lay-offs in varying degrees 
are occurring in the Maritimes. At Bridgewater, 
the Foundation Maritime has ceased opera- 
tions and so far 465 men and 30 women have 
been laid off, with 40 men remaining until the 
end of the month on cleaning-up work. Barge 
building operations at Fredericton are almost 


completed and the majority of the employees © 


have been released, with many of the skilled 
workmen absorbed into other companies and 
the unskilled labourers going to woods work. 


H.M.C. Dockyard at Halifax requires an 
additional 150 labourers, and a local steve- 
doring company is calling for another 130, but 
the immediate needs of the shipyards have 
been relieved somewhat by the recent trans- 
fer of about 50 skilled workmen from Ontario 
and Quebec. Liverpool has not been as for- 
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Regional Analysis 


tunate in satisfying a pressing need for skilled 
workers, who are not available locally. 

At Saint John, there is a continuing demand 
for heavy labour in foundries and machine 
shops. However, a lay-off is taking place at 
one war plant, but no difficulty is being en- 
countered in transferring those affected to 
other industries in the neighbourhood. 

Textile factories and kindred establishments 
have not lessened their efforts to procure addi- 
tional workers. The woollen mills at Truro 
are calling for skilled tradesmen and a large 
number of women; also 100 female workers 
are needed for the cotton mill at St. Stephen. 


Construction—In all parts of the region 
activity is slowing down. For the most part, 
projects are almost completed, and only repair 
work is going forward. The single exception 
is noted at Sydney, where two new warehouses 
are being erected at the naval base. It is 
expected that this work will continue through- 
out the winter, engaging the services of approx- 
imately 100 construction tradesmen. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculture—Except for a few orders for 
year-round farm assistants, which can be 
filled locally, agricultural activity is at an end. 
Many farmers are busy cutting their own 
winter firewood. In all sections applications 
for temporary permits are being made in 
steadily increasing numbers. 


Logging—On the whole, logging operations 
are being conducted on a greater scale this 
year than last and the majority of local offices 
report that they are satisfying the manpower 
demands of the companies in their areas 
moderately well. The addition of farm labour 
to the ranks of bushworkers has somewhat 
relieved a still heavy over-all demand, and the 
closing of the United States border to loggers 
on November 15 has helped companies oper- 
ating south of the St. Lawrence. 

Matane, with same 3,000 unfilled vacancies, 
does not expect to be able to fill these orders, 
while at Three Rivers one large paper com- 
pany requires an additional 1,200 men. The 
Rouyn office reports that another 2,350 pulp- 
wood cutters are needed in that area, and 
approximately 2,000 loggers are required in the 
Lake St. John districts, while at Dolbeau, 
although employers are fairly well satisfied, 
hundreds more loggers could be_ utilized. 
La Malbaie, too, reports that labour demands 
on the North Shore are mounting steadily. 


Mining—There is no noticeable change in 
the labour situation of the Quebec mines. The 
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Rouyn office states that while only 15 men 
are needed for the local gold mines, about 800 
miners could be utilized in the base metal 
operations of the area, At Val d’Or, con- 
versely, the base metal mines have all the 
labour necessary for the time being, but all 
gold workings are in great need of workers. 


Manufacturing—Lay-offs of considerable 
magnitude have taken place in the province 
during the past month. At Chicoutimi, the 
Aluminum Company of Canada has issued 
notices of immediate separation to more than 
1500 men. All the men affected are being 
interviewed at the plant and offered work 
either in the bush or on clearance orders. The 
company is also reducing its staff in other 
districts. ‘ 

In Montreal, the Fairchild and Noorduyn 
aircraft plants are proceeding with a gradual 
lay-off, and staff reductions at the local D.I.L. 
plants are proceeding according to plan. Lay- 
offs from the Quebec arsenal have satisfied the 
labour needs of the textile and tobacco plants 
in that city, and labour releases are going 
forward at the Anglo-Canadian Shipbuilding 
yards. Marine Industries of Sorel have also 
begun their anticipated staff reduction of 500 
employees. 

In other parts of the province, munitions fac- 
tories are increasing their activities, and two 
large Three Rivers plants are urgent in their 
demand for a large number of men and women. 
The DIL. plant at ‘Cherrier is still calling 
for male and female staff and factories engaged 
in the manufacture of military uniforms are in 
continuing want of experienced women 
workers. 


Little or no relief from labour shortage has 
been received by the understaffed textile trades 
and kindred industries throughout the region. 
The sawmills, too, have been making heavy 
demands on the provincial labour force. 


Construction—Although building activities 
are decreasing, there are still many calls for 
construction labour. Private housing projects 
in Montreal are suffering from a dearth of 
bricklayers, and in the Sherbrooke district 
there is no indication of an easing of the great 
shortage of carpenters, painters and_ brick- 
layers. However, the labour needs of the 
rulitary hospital construction program in the 
region are being well met. 


Transportatton—The call for transportation 
labour is diminishing, especially insofar as the 
railway maintenance gangs are concerned. The 
railways are beginning to release their extra 
track crews, and at Levis there were 171 
separations from the Canadian National Rail- 
ways during the early part of the month. 
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Ontario Region 


Agriculture—The demand for farm labour 
has lessened steadily as the season advanced, 
and only market gardeners, greenhouse assist- 
ants and experienced year-round agricultural 
workers are now needed. Fall ploughing has 
been completed in all but the St. Catharines 
area. The sugar beet crop has been gathered 
in the vicinity of Chatham, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leamington the tobacco harvest- 
ing is at an end, except for stripping operations. 
The movement of farmers into other essential 
industries has become widespread, and has 
resulted in a great easing of the general labour 
situation. 


Logging—A shortage of bushworkers prevails 
in most lumbering districts throughout the 
region. The Peterborough office reports that 
almost any number of skilled and unskilled 
loggers could be absorbed into the surrounding 
camps, and Pembroke is calling for an addi- 
tional 700 bushmen. One large company at 
South River is in extreme labour difficulties, 
as some 17,000 logs are lying cut but still un- 
skidded, owing to the lack of manpower. The 
local office at Bracebridge has met with some 
success in contacting farmers to fill the camps 
in that vicinity, which could utilize another 
400 or 500 loggers, and operators in the Kirk- 
land Lake area are calling for a further 300. 

In the neighbourhood of Kapuskasing 
approximately 5,000 men are in the bush and it 
is anticipated that operations will be the most 
extensive in years, All camps in that district 
will soon be well supplied with labour, as 
farmers are arriving from Quebec in large 
numbers. There is also a considerable move- 
ment from the adjoining province into the Sault 
Ste. Marie area, where the demand for bush- 
men still far exceeds the supply. 


Mining—There has been no _ noticeable 
reduction of the manpower shortage prevail- 
ing in Ontario’s mines. Mining operations at 
Sault Ste. Marie and Timmins are very short 
of labour, and at Kirkland Lake 200 ex- 
perienced men and another 200 beginners are 
needed for the gold mines. ; 


Manufacturing—There has been a marked 


_ improvement in manpower resources since the 


Leginning of the month. Although the foun- 
dries are still hard pressed for heavy labour 
(experienced moulders in particular), there has 
been a definite decrease in the demand for 
skilled workers. Oshawa reduced its shortage 
of heavy labourers through the assistance of 
men from the Armed Forces, and Peterborough 
has benefited by the placing of some 300 
farmers in its local industries during the past 
month. In other districts, agricultural workers 
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are similarly relieving the situation, but Brock- 
ville and St. Catharines, Kingston and Hamilton 
continue to call for large numbers of foundry 
helpers. 


At the present time a recruiting campaign is 
under way in the Prairie region, with a view 
to obtaining men released at the end of the 
harvesting season, for employment in Ontario 
foundries. This campaign is meeting with a 
considerable degree of success and it is believed 
that the results will satisfy the present 
aemands of eastern establishments hard- 
pressed for heavy labour, 


In the Chatham area there is an urgent call 
for munitions workers, and both regional repre- 
sentatives and members of the staff of the 
local office at Wallaceburg are helping in a 
campaign which so far has been moderately 
successful. 

There have been no encouraging develop- 
ments in the labour situation of the textile 
trade and kindred industries, and the over-all 
manpower needs in such establishments remain 
far from satisfied. 

With the completion of the harvesting, 
tobacco factories are preparing for their sea- 
sonal activities. The demand of one large 
plant at Chatham for 50 men and 80 women 
is being met by the placing of farmers from 
the district, and five factories opening in the 
Leamington section will absorb most of the 
surplus labour in that locality. Processing 
operations now opening at Delhi call for the 
services of a staff of 800. 

Lay-offs in some parts of the region have 
increased during the past two weeks. In Ham- 
ilton, the Carter Hals Shipbuilding Company 
has recently released some 320 men, but most 
of these were skilled shipbuilding tradesmen, 
who were quickly absorbed elsewhere. The 
Midland Shipyards have tendered separation 
notices to 104 workers, who will be difficult 
to place locally. In London, where the general 
employment situation is improving, the Cen- 
tral Aircraft plant has dispensed with the ser- 
vices of some 80 skilled and semi-skilled male 
workers, all of whom have been referred to 
other local industries where their skills are 
urgently required, and most of the 25 girls 
released by the company, as well as 15 others 
from Sparton of Canada, have been referred 
and placed elsewhere. 


The Toronto office reports that lay-offs have 
made little or no difference to the over-all 
manpower situation in that city. While orders 
for skilled and semi-skilled workers have 
declined during the past several weeks, calls 
for heavy labour have increased. The only 
staff reduction of any extent has been that 
taking place in the boatbuilding division of 
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the Redfern Construction Company, which has 
affected about 500 skilled and _ semi-skilled 
workmen. 


Construction—Contractors in. all parts of the 
region are proceeding as rapidly as possible, to 
complete construction projects while fine 
weather continues, and as a result, painters, 
bricklayers and well-trained carpenters are in 
great demand. Most of the damage done by 
the earthquake in the Cornwall area has been 
repaired, but at Stratford labourers and semi- 
skilled artisans are needed to rebuild a feed 
mill, and coal and grain houses recently dam- 
aged by fire. 

The province’s military hospital building 
program is proceeding smoothly, with a plenti- 
ful supply of labour. Highway construction 
and repairs in most sections have either been 
completed or closed down for the winter. 


Transportation—Although extra railway 
maintenance labourers are still needed, the 


‘number required is diminishing as the season 


advances, The Toronto office estimates that 
the tying up of some of the lake boats will 
shortly release several hundred men to fill un- 
skilled vacancies. Port Colborne, too, reports 
that boats are beginning to tie up in that 
port and men who can remain in the locality 
will be asked to accept work with the boat 
repair companies for the winter months. 


Prairie Region 


Agriculture—Threshing was completed in all 
sections of the prairie provinces early in the 
month, and the only call for agricultural labour 
at this season is for year-round farm workers. 

The number of farm workers going into 
other occupations for the winter months is in- 
creasing steadily throughout the prairie prov- 
inces. The Calgary office, in reporting a heavy 
influx of such applicants, states that every 
effort is being made to persuade the men to 
enter the logging camps, mines, railway main- 
tenance gangs, etc. 

Logging—Labour is being referred continu- 
ously to the lumbering camps. This movement 
is augmented this season owing to the fact that 
war and other essential industries are no longer 
open to experienced bushmen. Although none 
of the region’s operators has a full staff, most 
of them are reasonably well satisfied with their 
labour supply. 

Logging camps in the Lakehead section have 
not been as fortunate in procuring bush 
workers as operations farther west. The Port 
Arthur office advises that the shortage in that 
area is increasing, with some 2,480 existing 
vacancies, but it ig expected that the Farm 
Help Service will supply a considerable num- 
ber of men. Placements in the Fort Frances 
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area show a 15 per cent gain over those of a 
year ago, but outstanding orders call for a 
further 800 loggers. One pulp company in that 
locality has brought in 100 prisoners of war, 
and men leaving the local paper and sawmills 
for essential woods work have been trans- 
ferred to the bush by the companies with 
whom they are employed. Farther west, 
Edmonton has current orders for 500 bush- 
workers, but the local office states that these 
will be procurable. 


Coal Mining—There has been little change in 
the manpower situation of the region’s col- 
lieries. On the whole, the supply of unskilled 
labour is sufficient, but there is a continuing 
shortage of certificated miners and experienced 
underground workers. 


Base Metal Mining—There has been no not- 
able development insofar as the labour position 
of the base metal mines is concerned. At 
Flin Flon, the agricultural influx has reduced 
requirements to a minimum, but few farm 
workers are available for the understaffed gold 
mines in the neighbourhood of Kenora. In some 
areas the mines will remain inactive during the 
winter months. 


Manufacturing—The conclusion of the west- 
ern harvest has benefited the industry, and 
for the most part, packing plants and flour 
raills have had their needs filled by farm 
labour. The Edmonton office reports that 151 
agricultural workers from Saskatchewan have 
been sent to the packinghouses, and Moose 
Jaw has referred 40 odd workmen to the nickel 
plant at Sudbury and the smelter at Trail. 

The shell plant at Fort William is still call- 
ing for another 100 experienced machine opera- 
tors, but in the company’s airplant factory only 
a very few skilled assembly workers are being 
taken. on, 

Lay-offs have occurred in many parts of the 
region. Staff reductions are now going forward 
at Winnipeg aircraft factories, with both men 
and women affected. It is noted by the Win- 
nipeg- office that the lack of opportunity in 
other lines is resulting in more young women 
considering employment in the needle trades, 
and «many textile plants are taking them on 
as part-time workers. 

A change in production schedule in the air- 
craft department of the shipyards at Port 
Arthur has resulted in the lay-off of another 
41 women, for whom little other employment 
is obtainable locally. Of the 140 workers 
released from No. 6 Elementary Flying Train- 
ing School at Prince Albert, the majority have 
been placed in other essential industry. Some 
130 are still on the payroll of the M. and C. 
Aviation Company’s Prince Albert plant, out 
of a staff of 575 when reduction of staff began 
two months ago. The Aircraft Repair Com- 
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pany’s pte in Edmonton has also been closed 
down, but orders from the American Govern-: 
ment for experienced aircraft workers will 
absorb many of the skilled tradesmen affected. ° 

-Construction—Fog, rain, and in some areas 
real winter conditions, have caused a general 
cessation of outdoor activities. In consequence, 
quite a number of carpenters are idle, with no 
immediate prospect of other employment. At 
Port Arthur, the company building the new 
C.N.R. ore dock is calling for riggers, car 
penters and timbermen. : 

The progress of military hospital construc- 
tion has been fairly satisfactory. Most of the 
outside work has been completed and the need 
for interior tradesmen is being met as required. 
In some areas there is a shortage of qualified 
bricklayers for this work, and clearance orders 
for these artisans have brought indifferent 


‘results. 


Transportation—While the placement of 
men from the farms has brought about an 
easing of labour demands, the railways are 
still calling for many maintenance workers. 
in the Port Arthur area the orders of the 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific are 
confined to crews for winter maintenance. An- 
other 100 labourers would cover Edmonton’s 
outstanding requirements, and the C.P.R. i 
shipping men from the Estevan area to British 
Columbia for winter work, in that province. 


Pacific Region 


Agriculture—Although the weather continues 
favourable for agricultural activity, the season 
is practically ended and little work will be 
done in the orchards until after Christmas. 
Farm labourers with dairying experience are 
being retained on dairy farms, and as a result 
there are, on the whole, sufficient helpers 
available for this type of work. Other agricul- 
tural workers in fair numbers are entering 
essential industry for the winter months. 


Logging—The influx of eastern harvesters 
and men from the prairies is relieving the 
earlier shortage of loggers, and with a greater 
number of experienced bushmen now avail- 
able, the industry’s general labour situation 
is much improved. An exception to the ease- 
ment in manpower needs is the Prince George 
area. The local office there reports that while 
farmers from the East and from northern 
Alberta have come in on clearance, the present 
supply of logging labour is completely inade- 
quate, and there are still clearance orders for 
363. Unless these requirements are met very 
soon there will be a great shortage of logs 
next season. 

Sawmills—The labour needs of the mills on 
the lower mainland have been considerably 
lessened by the curtailment of war industries 
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in the region, making available a number of 
men with previous sawmilling experience. A 
persistent shortage in the southern interior 
is now being met by workers from the land. The 


closing down of a Kelowna box factory has. 


resulted in the majority of the staff being trans- 
ferred to the local sawmill, which intends to 
run an additional shift. 

In the Vancouver area, common labour for 
the mills is plentiful, but graders and markers 
~~ are in general demand, and lack. of accom- 
modation is hampering the placing of out-of- 
town orders. Victoria also reports a call for 
skilled sawmill workers, but the New West- 
minster office states that the orders of its 
local mills have been reduced to a minimum. 
A few skilled occupations remain unfilled, 
owing to the difficulty in obtaining experienced 
men, but the need for heavy labour has been 
met by prairie farmers. . 


Coal Mining—Manpower conditions in the 
coal mines are generally satisfactory. More 
men are being taken on mine payrolls as they 
appear, and as always, certified miners and 
underground labourers are readily absorbed. 
Only one mine in the vicinity of Fernie is 
seriously handicapped by lack of workers, and 
there is no indication that this colliery’s posi- 
tion is likely to be improved in the near future. 

Base Metal Mining—The influx of agricul- 
tural workers from the prairies and the enrol- 
ment of British Columbia farmers have 
enabled the base metal mines to increase their 
production. The gold mines of the province 
are still understaffed, however, and there are 
few applicants to meet their demands. 


Manufacturing—The industry’s call on the 
provincial labour force shows a marked 
decrease. Aircraft lay-offs, which have been 
going on during the past month, are prac- 
tically completed, although several minor staff 
reductions are still scheduled to take place. 
Efforts are being made to place the workers 
affected as speedily as possible, but numbers 
of the women (many of them married) and 
some of the men are difficult to transfer to any 
other than light labour. The Boeing plants at 
Chilliwack and Nelson have closed down, 
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with a resultant increase in the number of 
unemployment insurance benefit claims. In 
New Westminster the Western Iron Works 
have laid off 15 employees from their fabri- 
cation department, and Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines are continuing their gradual staff reduc- 
tion, with the present payroll totalling only 
about 50 workers and 100 clerks, These lay- 
offs have created a large surplus of semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers, and have resulted in 
increasing claims for unemployment insurance’ 
benefit. 

As a result of the transfers-in of prairie 
farmers, all orders for general labour for the 
Trail smelter have been cancelled. 

The Vancouver office reports that orders for 
unskilled workers are negligible, although it is 
still hard to meet the demands of the foundries 
for moulders, chippers and machinists. The 
recent aircraft lay-offs have resulted in a slight 
general surplus of manufacturing in other fields 
to take up the slack and applicants are being 
advised to take these. 

The Victoria shipyards are still making 
heavy demands for rivetting crews, iron- 
workers’ helpers and labourers, and there are 
a few vacancies in practically every shipbuilding 
cecupation. The dearth of riveters has been 
relieved by the loan of crews from Vancouver, 
ard production has increased accordingly. 


Construction—Activity is chiefly confined to 
small projects, home building and alterations, 
but even these operations are being slowed 
up by the lack of skilled tradesmen. The 
shortage of general labour has been eased by 
employment of servicemen on leave. There 
has been a slow but steady increase in car- 
penter applicants on the lower mainland, and 
a seasonal rise in the number of painters seek- 
ing work. Many of the latter are willing to 
accept temporary employment of another kind. 


Transportation—The greatest dearth of 
labour still exists on the railways, which call 
continually for maintenance gang and section 
hands. Street railways in several localities 
are similarly short staffed. Bus companies and 
steamship lines are well supplied with workers 
at present. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements, 


October, 1944 


URING the five-week period September 

29 to November 2, 1944, reports received 
from Employment and Selective Service Offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed a slight decline in the average daily 
placements when compared with the previous 
four weeks September 1 to September 28, and 
a negligible decrease in comparison with the 


four-week period October 1 to October 28, 
1943. Under the first comparison, a gain in 
forestry and logging offset the losses in all 
industrial groups except mining which recorded 
a slight increase. In comparison with the four 
weeks October 1 to October 28, last year, the 
most noteworthy changes were an outstanding 
gain in forestry and logging, a pronounced loss 
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in manufacturing and a moderate decrease in 
construction. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1942, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at Employment and Selec- 
tive Service Offices throughout Canada. It 
will be seen from the graph that the curves of 
vacancies and placements in relation to ap- 
plications followed downward courses, the ratio 
of vacancies to each 100 applications being 
106-4 during the five weeks ending November 
2, in contrast with 120-3 during the previous 
four weeks and 115-9 during the four weeks in 
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and with 8,448 during the four-week period 
October 1 to October 28, last year. The aver- 
age number of placements made daily by: the 
offices during the five weeks September 29 to 
November 2, 1944, was 6,202 of which 6,052 
were in regular employment and 150 in work 
of one week’s duration or less, as compared 
with a total daily average of 6,158 during the 
previous four weeks. Placements during the 
four weeks October 1 to October 28, a year ago, 
averaged 6,227 daily, consisting of 6,083 in 
regular and 144 in casual employment. 

During the five weeks ending November 2, 
1944, the offices referred 248,734 persons to 
employment and effected a total of 179,860 
placements: of these, the placements in regular 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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October, 1943. The ratio of placements to each 
100 applications during the period under review 
was 70-5 compared with 72 for the preceding 
four weeks and 73-7 during the four weeks 
October 1 to October 28, 1943. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices throughout 
Canada during the five weeks September 29 to 
November 2, 1944, was 9,357 compared with 
10,283 during the preceding four weeks and 
with 9,798 in the four weeks ending October 
28, 1943. The average number of applications 
for employment received daily by the offices 
during the five weeks ending November 2, was 
8,791, in comparison with 8,547 during the 
preceding four weeks ending September 28, 
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employment were 175,522 of which 111,006 were 
of males and 64,516 of females, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 4,338. The num- 
ber of vacancies reported by employers was 
182,104 for males and 89,246 for females, a 
total of 271,350, while applications for work 
numbered 254,937, of which 160,751 were from 
males and 94,186 from females. Reports for 
the four-week period September 1 to Septem- 
ber 28, 1944, showed 236,504 vacancies notified, 
196,572 applications made and 141,641 place- 
ments effected, while during the four weeks 
October 1 to October 28, 1943, there were 
recorded 225,354 vacancies, 194,306 applications 
for work and 148,230 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 


1944 | 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices, each year, from January, 
1934, to date— 














PLACEMENTS 
Year — 
Regular Casual Totals 
HURL ae 2 Peek Ae eta. om 223, 564 182, 527 406,091 
WORD: Fish RABY iti. 005 46: 5 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
TOS6 . an. bh Ge. ee. ee 217 493" 113,519 331,450 
1937. Se5.0 > Sexeee. 4. 275, 300 114, 236 389, 536 
LOSS se. Pi pankie ee s., 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
LOSO... Lac ids 242, 962 141, 920 384, 882 
1920 his. bree wine ciate 320,090 155,016 475, 106 
i ae eae ae 316, 168 191,595 507,763 
1042), Se, Pelt. fereeicx 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
1983. “Bb etuscenee. Hale 1,890, 408 53,618 1,944,026 
1944 (44 weeks)....... 1, 436, 854 39, 709 1,476, 563 


Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 


Positions offered through Employment and 
Selective Service Offices in Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island during the five weeks 
ending November 2, 1944, averaged 297 daily 
compared with 389 in the preceding period and 
391 during the four weeks ending October 28, 
1943. There was a daily average of 219 place- 
ments in comparison with 216 during the period 
ending September 28, 1944, and 255 in the 
four weeks terminating October 28 last year. 
With the exception of a moderate gain in 
agriculture and a nominal increase in forestry 
and logging, all industrial groups recorded de- 
creases in the daily average of placements from 
the period ending October 28, a year ago. 
The largest reductions were reported in manu- 
facturing, construction, services and mining. 
Placements by industrial divisions numbered: 
manufacturing 2,100; services 1,327; trade 
1,140; construction 694; public utilities opera- 
tion 6381; agriculture 188 and mining 187. 
There were 3,729 men and 2,466 women placed 
in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in New 
Brunswick during the period under review, 
called for a daily average of 337 workers com- 
pared with 320 in the previous four weeks and 
334 during the period ending October 28, a 
year ago. The average number of placements 
effected daily was 175 during the five weeks 
ending November 2, in contrast with 181 in the 
preceding period and 155 during the four weeks 
ending October 28, 1948. Moderate gains in 
manufacturing, services and agriculture were 
the only changes of importance in placements 
over the period ending October 28, last year. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected were: manufacturing 1,499; 
services 911; trade 885; forestry and logging 
557; public utilities operation 549; construc- 
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tion 403; agriculture 145 and mining 143. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 3,123 
of men and 1,871 of women. 


Quebec 


Opportunities for employment at Employ- 
ment Offices in the Province of Quebec during 
the five weeks September 29 to November 2, 
1944, numbered 2,809 daily: in comparison with 
3,186 in the previous period and 2,759 during 
the four weeks ending October 28, 1943. Place- 
ments showed a higher average during the 
period under review, being 1,846 daily in con- 
trast with 1,751 in the preceding four weeks and 
1,691 during the period terminating October 28, 
a year ago. The increase in the daily average 
of placements over the four weeks October 1 
to October 28, last year, was mainly due to a 
substantial gain in forestry and logging, al- 
though trade was somewhat higher. This im- 
provement was partly offset, however, by a 
fairly substantial reduction in manufacturing 
supplemented by moderate losses in construc- 
tion and mining. ‘Placements by industries 
included: manufacturing 20,876; forestry and 
logging 12,945; services 6,245; construction 
4,507; trade 4,458; public utilities operation 
2,905 and mining 817. Regular placements 
numbered 38,196 of men and 15,193 of women. 


Ontario 


There was a decrease in the average number 
of positions available daily at Employment 
Offices in Ontario during the period ending 
November 2, 1944, there being 3,703 in contrast 
with 4,142 in the previous four weeks and 4,112 
during the period ending October 28 last year. 
Placements recorded a daily average of 2,515, 
in comparison with 2,536 in the preceding four 
weeks, but remained unchanged when com- 
pared with the period October 1 to October 28, 
(943. A large gain in placements in forestry 
and logging augmented by advances of smaller 
proportions in services and trade accounted for 
the increase over the four weeks ending 
October 28, a year ago. This advancement 
was somewhat modified by an appreciable 
decrease in manufacturing and moderate losses 
in agriculture and mining. Placements by 
industrial groups included: manufacturing 
33,707; services 12,292; trade 9,469; forestry 
and logging 6,183; public utilities operation 
4,749; construction 4,260; finance and insurance 
i,080, and mining 929. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 42,344 of men and 
29,536 of women. 

Manitoba 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 

Office Reported} Unfilled | tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to ——_—_—_————————| endo! 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Island............... I etaraeteaetive 435 400 905 759 591 4 205 
Charlottetownls30. (Uh. dah). Site oe sbloeaie eines 480 297 609 530 404 2 195 
Summerside............0.: o> Mie AE eee elas 255 103 296 229 187 5 60 

INOVA SCOUT. Zoe ko osescktak als wists ok ote clectichaters e 7,876 7,467 7,726 7,825 5,604 © 162 2,993 
BATNIVCTS Gao «cena ia ecieeinke o spatiette lojaloreteneisesketocereaistadete 62 56 146 99 1 Scale el era 
WBrIG COWALED rn ce ccs seit eee ee oie ere entnicrers 87 211 118 71 (55 PP ete ed 56 
WD antMOUchil. Pteiss de cseleaek seogecc re ocleenice 211 235 163 175 ASD tees cetera 35 
D1 yeeros a BSc an gelnaisle sipsctedis Sate eeameigiein se 127 124 130 PAS ga) Be NAG eo yang 40 
Glace Bay star Wee ee ee centre See 299 254 442 297 2A eed ae re 110 

if ax rs Bias ck Bot ae ee ewe uhe oi ele Reet 3,031 3, 922 2,776 3, 264 DIOSSMNES Ae RE. 2 693 
RTI VGITIEGS brates opel sii seco oe out acd cree reie ss Pram eons aes 20 1 33 24 OO toeehertra 3 
NKENGCVILIOS ee a ie ohn ere Metehiastns Ge hte es aie tina 452 472 266 246 395 1 98 
DAaVOrpOOl! coefeqie az’. eee sores Helsrarerel a che lorstots rem 500 482 138 140 IOP Na CASHES. ee ae 28 
ING yw; Gilaso OWinsiicis. ejsrsic te cot ciotne rm iemielaeeterstae 873 415 1,008 957 649 40 335 
New Wateriordishs 2200, cc Ok aces meat oleae 102 212 117 87 SVR Ay [eer ged a 37 
Pictouseniced:.,\ Sener» sniivtaniahe «cadet sheen 153 41 183 169 140 3 17 
SPEINLOI acc + homwvoe pecisyacicis ata een ate « eae 62 169 50 49 AQ ki teehee... 6 
SV GNCY-. 5 si cers dette amet Oe nee «em eons ee ter dicts 892 265 1, 233 1, 240 749 73 335 
Sydney Minese sl. . siamese: eabey fey ee meee oe ees 202 46 302 231 151 45 87 
SE TUT O's cecerscaris voter eo aeline oe Wiese aE ERLE Te oie 5 4ya8 450 268 359 433 5 RO | On, 75 
Varmouth iret. tic heehee eos = caetdle Metartaa 353 294 262 230 1 YA fas gh re eo 85 

Wew Brumswitk’..025.ccosn secs eect cee es cles 9,779 8,376 7,182 6,932 4,994 86 1,900 
Bathurst. eB ee ees oc sae ls oadas 817 872 575 534 333 46 107 
Campbellton.) <. auras see: lected tsieeesis* <> 8 676 946 401 271 209 14 166 
MEE GIMUNASTOD™ Nao moete rete sas lets re rie eels 732 1,088 505 493 370 13 146 
FreGerictons..) 5 Gatetiatate « sea helen sehees.« oe aeeeidala dae 309 182 352 386 277 1 82 

BIVEO soo ccc hate Rarer ore meee cals belts Stes state sgsbs''s fo wet a 299 154 274 303 307acl roster ee. 5 
Moncton’, . Boece ae Ee, . eile pete as 2,705 2,171 2,050 2,077 1,399 11 780 
Newcastle: .ceshceeolee.. ccs tiles « yas biesaiee © diapers 427 373 266 245 SOA. Bay: 99 
Paint JON. ..ncc ca cree Cees. oe oaere | saree ici’ sie 2,483 1,365 2,337 2,273 1,625 1 408 
SttStephenti4 Ses teaees oka os cle deedeeme ot ue 340 363 149 129 ROt | eee 38 
SUISSOR RSE oo os SRN Seip etnias 347 291 157 146 1228 [RVR PAG 40 
WOOdStOGK sc cis. 5s Streets < osdisai2\e "fet olnats oloreheie.~ 644 571 116 75 ag oe ee Ee 29 

CCD OE sa ooo iisk sae s Sad Gee avn te eign Mame sees <> 81,461 61,120 76,937 70,579 

=k VA CEO y Vik Ora ssars a are aeter ties © ware aos cleo isbeeistornaleisiseus' 69 45 82 78 
WASDESEOSIA EL As oils. SALT ea eck acca vede de sleethies 109 35 134 108 
Baie StmPatil: shims cctertetens «asic rics laleese's ove wisyace 273 316 180 129 
Bealbaenois wees cise eine se arias 6.6 sis see mass olay 222 110 307 257 
Backingham'2o4.. .vtvcwaniee eiccre)e chal cc eistele isles olvis 348 194 566 320 
Campbell's (Bary se win tated -wajsivieie is © Rises the «fot «cee, 294 - 690 244 265 
Causanstallc sce saite «tetemsis tin sisicie veieiegise sisie ees 1,506 1,128 1,025 1,013 
Chandler 2Aa0 06 Asia teeters steaatie amictafe ctis eat 1,684 601 1,595 1,528 
OL (co er atl yy Reh Se 3 Vk en Ge See EEN aaa ae 1,418 1,622 1,181 922 
CORTICOOK So acco ane coerdts tee aeeisetleseiaae sso 1,288 3 996 968 
Cowansville...... SA? ee eS dks 2 oe Otks 188 107 177 169 
DoIDERW ak, cbs cade cts Cites ile oe ies eisieys >, 2\s 6 306 1,843 1,327 1,297 
Drummond Vill@s.ce. adec cs aaeeentee tie teesias «s. 610 921 838 728 
Hast Angus’:.222cn tech ie eee aie 73 127 260 225 
Farnam 2% ocjstecMecssiucheciis detainee 123 105 146 127 
GANDY cc oe hcee ce Soles deals eee 540 291 669 480 

allend . 2b seaeee euler es.. done wei 668 599 1,159 728 
DOHEEEC.. oe lojo:n ei aver ses'sise diese eraiects 409 273 822 756 
JONQWOCTS. cee cece ce oko cemacte es entra 884 461 784 602 
Lachiness be. Woe ntds S326 bad esa 939 741 1,055 925 
LA CUEG: oidievs oczeaie sace.vcstew sists chugs wie eeteeias 379 190 367 
La Malbaie.......cc cece cclnc en esueeccewererrs 249 128 932 149 
Liss DU Que sss sis,s dine ed fore. nays = peeteeiale,* oles 2.692 738 1,066 1,065 

WIG ons veins + oe om sa" nice mete heat =» < 1,436 386 1,899 1,409 
Longueuil F..00 25.00, stat eilg ee eet ees ee ek 336 300 404 245 
Lowiseville Aza adeeb sie secerorsett SISTER ye ce 313 102 417 310 
Ma GOe: occ caress crew ae octet: Set omen ETT ele, o6 8 239 47 309 452 
Matanessr rest tks ids ten cel ee BER 3,738 2,879 2,758 2,504 
Meg Ol oes cones + +2 bes brates sem = deimeieaiae + * +a. 1,109 337 939 887 
Mont Catirier-.%. ci fcccte > Cone oes os are 437 223 460 460 
Ni oritiniag ny Fieihe. <0 Owe ds sc Gowtaene Se oe oe tdi 187 102 407 255 
MOnEMIOTONCY crates dq. « «0/8 Fisleyadeie anus ete rMplore 9/6 sys 172 14 455 295 
Montreal ist ere etre cee ae a 34, 493 27,721 27,431 29, 022 
PIGSBIS VALS RE A 0508 123 61 201 263 
Pointe aux Trembles. ..67%..< waite seine reise «be. 733 430 619 689° 
Port ‘Altred’.. oo cnc See coe Pree TORT ass ose 163 409 260 226 
Québec!!! . ctw Ee 3. ee tes «9 Sedo 4,051 6,713 §, 504 3, 603 
Richmond... cicic.css cese ones cs nee Saeoes 2 90 138 78 
Rimouski0G sss Foon Aoi eee Sere erate Foie 1,225 680 749 895 
Riviére du Loup.............000. need 25 Aare 1,683 1,549 571 487 
Roberval. cciec oo ciesicersis cratic eee meets «essere 238 70 268 244 





ROU. bo peste ee debs cede ai hg Eine ine¥ 1,495 1,085 1,630 1,764 
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Vacancies Applicants 
SS 

Regis- 

Office Reported| Unfilled | tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period | vacancies| Regular , Casual period 

Ste--Avgathesccird eer er eer ee 207 333 202 170 LN) 0 hc RE 31 
Ste. Anne dé. Bellevue. ..5.0 002 cos s cows shietee sees 227 54 290 253 Dla rece cen 26 
Stee Phérése) ©... 45. FOR Pr ORR Aas. RES 418 278 353 343 SU Phe be 58 
St. -byacinthess, acter binesias Rie dled be ees 831 636 768 657 572 142 
BEC SCAN. MR oc ceo dois WAR he cco be ote Manet ctl toe 740 382 953 892 G28 lke exrtses’ 80 
ES ED TOrOmie sissies Weta se renin antes ale De Es 534 273 580 555 ASO isin [hb ng ee BEM 109 
St; Josephs Almay, Mena ds ie. Pte he coke Ree ae 297 42 421 249 202i» eet 5 an 110 
St.crauldl enmite.: 265.08). eet Be. tk. eee 1,122 408 927 884 7d (aac nS chee 183 
Shawinigan Halls;2, - SHG... eee ee 1,220 284 1, 486 1,132 O46 ee. 408 
BREED TO OKC ponuescreietesoihee wreneiec tn, o ttitte > meee eat o> 1,229 493 1,724 1,408 928 47 329 
PROTO] ocd soctctenctocvensvele- a ttes 6 ok os Mo © cate GOR a 464 149 689 431 SOA He et eee 73 
Thetford Mines.............. BEG sos SSeS BRET 1, 287 93 1,780 1,495 B24 Hie eee 337 
EDDTES; RAVE Sitcsaiwlles drt deicis cold so ertas vision ode eled 1,005 511 1,681 938 {Perey Bite atcha 896 
Wal COV a rccechicrsscveydhs o tt a he. alte Oeste ee oe oie 917 460 657 542 ASS eee et ease 147 
Walley feld@ia., $5: PAS.n i he. BOR t 762 491 978 635 AlGr ieee 263 
WV OT LUTE «5,5 510 tevercberarnel osc. o sede «tse Stolibic Atte vase 2,363 1,959 2,311 2,370 L DOS tlt eae see 660 
ViICCOTINVINGs oe ect metre ee meee Coe ee eas 306 150 436 331 ZODa a ae meres te 103 
AUR RTIO Dress ssncsscrches GOR « <n EPR int) RE ss 107,393 | 78,382 | 94,288 | 101,577 | 71,880 1,054 | 17,614 
' Arnprior 191 95 258 216 160 1 34 
i 335 203 464 365 DiS ee ese ee 110 

916 413 819 1,042 G69 |e ee 153 

602 491 328 230 229 «alba aden sree 58 

239 443 288 298 TT eth Aeeense 59 

1,601 1,083 1,713 1,700 1,335 8 236 

265 88 364 349 1 ae et eesing cise fle! 

63 88 101 83 Nath ee Paseo 10 

661 299 960 1,085 545 19 225 

101 35 167 124 OD) aes: onan ee 19 

124 201 206 162 DUA. bh eee 10 

1,077 155 1,332 1,161 842 16 202 

84 156 125 O90 denecses tee 18 

91 89 100 85 GL euler see 13 

658 608 261 213 213s eee 20 

891 1, 286 290 207 Ay Sl ee ee 57 

2,588 3,181 1,129 1, 265 LST. ssn etes 274 

922 684 678 , 10 O25) Tears acetate 84 

GANANOGUOM 65.0. 0/08. Homers 0 doa Motes 6. bo oe mine 81 24 118 93 Sb exer om tak 19 
Goderichic.ccsucacats MOIS. Bode MES es ol ate Ue 143 63 224 167 139.4]. eae 30 
Guelphts .csesiesie: Shevarch ike & SiS ral od chan e Getteys > 673 492 746 702 BOS Ble ee axe a 118 
ER arnt Pe ays oie ake « Patlopahacc cide e lta hie mais.c steele oe 6, 428 5,673 6,393 7,764 4,775 86 998 
Hawkesbury..... Rae NL cMereths Setleeers as etemeee 88 44 326 194 6 2 31 
ANZErSOlL AIM she ic « HovoMeretas Me esardiovos ee «thaws ore ttle oft 116 128 196 175 V18': fees tees 25 
DUBKASING 50,0 ;s:0.c1s Saltese orld ae tases ook sabes es 2,049 1,600 1,612 1, 612 1.631 stent eeeaen 26 
NOT OTA Sotelo dee cfu eke cllattters evel dae Tele oe sects eetes 1,358 1, 457 242 126 15d: -']223 eee 45 
ATA GSCOM is corterecetesotors deters & ysis Seuss: shol ojos eet, 1,010 713 1,270 1,321 815: bree 2S 290 
MCrkland UAKG suche «dade ce cdee eee ce eee eek ee 945 786 1,239 1,004 779 20 196 
Kitchener....... Fe ers Waa aa Cae esate 1, 403 1, 269 1,152 1, 408 1,100 4 150 
HCAMIN LONE, 0.6). - sisjelbieilordelays dine Ae Miers Cb0i0kie ue 458 116 495 534 5Q2 +] seers 112 
Lindsay...... Braverersfe Sree s oe doses oe ects ctiitkte « 206 63 252 179 174 foe eee 16 
Listowel..... Rcweee Sos » alae eres «aes 128 87 183 170 109 vise scene 31 
ONG ONE creresceieprerelels ote * lee hes Settee ao POR O ss 2,818 1,624 2,621 3,416 1,992 172 563 
IMI Gand), <ctortiioctle ses « oe ok 5c as coisa ks CE 3s 293 it 346 327 QED Whee POR 91 
Napanee. fies ccs Mieke os 3. Meme hs. 85 55 153 103 OO [54 castes 12 
ING WINSEKOG. cosiciche sctego ciccod oct ileco.c bis tceh boas 165 106 182 176 J42 <n eee ey 40 
INOW EOLONUO 4 ow ats eteee cach dak Rete octane thee es 1,850 1,187 1,607 1,368 1081+» tems sccnne 198 
WisgarieY alla fe.ictin ete iene oe. Leeks sees. 838 376 1,004 1,038 759 2 204 
PNOPG Ba Vii. css sighs  etets Ss iole ese Neto, «: ous oh actReO oie 1,651 1,302 1,640 1, 543 1,362 52 254 
Oranzevilles).. cq jie. oesde bee bereka e eee cs 82 47 131 113 63 9 34 
Orillia ss ERS wc qesdeiclecae ns ide bee ec POe 8 363 348 438 447 334 2 84 
OBA WERs viorerere:0ve:0:s cho.» Otto 1,174 1,305 1, 463 1,261 1,028 17 473 
Oba Wiis. ces close nae 6,059 2,194 5, 849 5,710 3, 907 32 686 
Owen Sound............ 369 135 473 472 300 3 98 
Yr | a, See 59 138 42 41 OO -|'ss4ceeeee 4 
Parry Sound 461 330 473 401 438:° (ore eee 87 
POMDrOKOeh «sisi ste atte ssc t cette cane Ee cise 1,194 1,030 1,016 979 920: as ccc dt 125 
Berth. C2854. 53 le POT aos, ald Ste leta ee cole a ital SOOM one 161 100 175 133 3 19 
(Peterborough, -....i0 Fae ods sea o thc ote ee 1,164 798 1,114 1,259 8504 dieacnnraceee 194 
Picton s .. RE Ss iets PRR isdn ee ae oka eas 118 23 177 135 107 4 35 
Port Arthur........ Meets cde Mtagtoes ts otek 2,563 5,129 1,441 1,513 1,189 -Jasssscizes 354 
Port Colborne: «od... deh so cdes Matec coc toeit.. 254 250 336 245 PBs ie er a 79 
IPOLURTLODO a ..o ce id oe eis cere eile cata orto orate 92 93 115 102 Ca ak eames ee 24 
Prescott. koh «021. TSR TA 4. RESIS. (TRA 217 124 254 203 Ales fassecesece 25 
lenirewitierc.cc cess con eee Ce onsets 604 349 239 309 72) 1 WPM RRP See 79 
St..Catharinést....)... 208 J4 4... 232981. Ae 1,479 876 1,718 1,988 1,416): [ees cveaces 484 
Bt. Mhom assy Fe ooh s MB oh. PIES RRS 666 339 75 877 627 12 132 
IMIS erties once? weet pl hatch teio teins) see ae ee 904 344 1,000 911 (hei geen nee 157 
Baultr Ste: Baie: coca: neces souks Sancta te 1,811 1, 821 95 816 Ay RO (SR ee 2? 107 
IIMOOE NS Soar tren AS ena ieee: 299 167 358 389 286 3 66 
Sarit havtaliguees ...34. cena eee. 207 50 225 242 DOS Weiter edtee 33 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 
Office Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred Placed 
during end of during to 
period period period |vacancies | Regular 
BCPA tLOrd ahem aie: ohio Piet csicaei dere SNE canwies ato ere 461 314 551 529 357 
tOrgeon Malis... wb. Me «xo ode Seis + oc 8.0 RE ss 54 45 235 208 (fies Wee eke 
Sudbury....... eile ue abttete aye). sreichore Stetehs sisicce nh leterie ©. 3,194 3,901 2,754 2,375 2,517 
RUTH SOUISULE 3 a\c,5'- «co ateicc <itn<ttee Mninegac sieht. sis 74 41 216 182 LGOS Bl cyadavnac ee 
EL Sel PAD ee TN Se 1,585 1,365 2,414 2,081 1,756 
MOLONGO seiaieiels os 5.2 hie Noe vio Ae eae akaseomre RS ors 21,377 25, 483 32,128 20,029 
Toronto Junction 2,414 3,257 3, 688 2,497 Fal. eae. KSRe 
BL TONGON Seibel vio.0c0:s is <I O10 ore hone BEN 230 384 425 SAS AT. chetia ee 
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Offices in Manitoba during the five weeks end- 
ing November 2, 1944, was 458 as compared 
with 473 in the preceding period and 382 during 
the four weeks October 1 to October 28, 1943. 
Placements decreased under both comparisons, 
the daily average being 274 during the period 
under review, in contrast with 286 in the pre- 
vious four weeks and 342 during the period 
terminating October 28 last year. Except for 
a slight gain in construction, all - industrial 
groups showed reductions in the daily average 
of placements when compared with the four 
weeks ending October 28, a year ago, the 
largest decrease being in manufacturing fol- 
lowed by smaller losses in services, public 
utilities operation and trade. Industrial divi- 
sions in which the majority of placements were 
effected were: manufacturing 2,476; services 
2,074; trade 1,767; public utilities operation 
849; construction 353 and mining 169. There 
were 3,247 men and 3,503 women placed in 
regular employment. 


Saskatchewan 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by . 


orders received at Employment Offices in Sas- 
katchewan during the period under review, 
showed a daily average of 296, in comparison 
with 252 in the previous four weeks and 266 
during the period ending October 28, a year 
ago. The average number of placements regis- 
tered daily was 179 during the five weeks 
ending November 2, in contrast with 161 in the 
preceding period and 193 during the four weeks 
terminating October 28, 1948. When compar- 
ing placements by industrial groups with the 
period ending October 28 last year, none of the 
changes was large. The most significant being 
moderate declines in agriculture, services, pub- 
lic utilities operation and manufacturing, and 
an increase in trade. Industries in which em- 
ployment was found for over 100 workers 
included: services 1,567; trade 1,339; manu- 
facturing 1,044; public utilities operation 450; 
agriculture 338; construction 229 and mining 
104. Regular placements numbered 2,677 of 
men and 2,154 of women. 


Alberta 


Orders receiyed at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during the five weeks ending Novem- 
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ber 2, 1944, called for an average of 461 workers 
daily in comparison with 484 in the preceding 
period and 620 during the four weeks ending 
October 28, 1948. There was a daily average 
of 307 placements in contrast with 293 in the 
previous four weeks and 388 during the period 
terminating October 28, last year. The reduc- 
tion in the daily average of placements from 
the four weeks ending October 28, a year ago, 
was greatest in construction with losses much 
smaller in volume being shown in manufactur- 
ing, mining, trade, public utilities operation 
aud services. A moderate gain in agriculture 
and a small increase in forestry and logging 
were the only advances reported. Industrial 
groups in which the largest number of place- 
ments were effected included: services 2,280; 
trade 1,647; manufacturing 1,565; agriculture 
1,237; public utilities operation 809; construc- 
tion 591 and mining 472. Placements in regu- 
lar employment numbered 4,972 of men and 
3,389 of women. 


British Columbia 


During the period ending November 2, 1944, 
the daily average of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in British Columbia was 
997, compared with 1,037 during the four 
weeks ending September 28, and 936 in the 
veriod terminating October 28, 1943. Place- 
raents were fewer under both comparisons, the 
daily average being 687 during the five weeks 
under review, as compared with 734 in the pre- 
ceding period and 692 during the four weeks 
ending October 28 last year. The gain in the 
daily average of placements over the period 
ending October 28, a year ago, although small, 
showed appreciable increases in forestry and 
logging, public utilities operation, trade and 
services, and were partly offset by a fairly large 
decline in manufacturing and moderate losses 
in construction and mining. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing 
5.917; services 4,288; trade 2,891; forestry and 
logging 2,381; public utilities operation 2,199; 
construction 1,707 and mining 274. There 
were 12,718 men and 6,404 women placed in 
regular employment. 


Labour Law 


Labour Legislation in Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island and Yukon Territory, in 1944 


Saskatchewan 


oft HE second session of the Saskatchewan 
Legislature to be held during the year 
opened on October 19 and closed on Novem- 
ber 10, 1944. New laws were passed setting 
up Departments of Labour, Social Welfare, 
and Co-operatives and Co-operative Develop- 
ment, and providing for collective bargaining, 
annual holidays with pay and extension of 
health services. Laws dealing with old age 
pensions and mothers’ allowances were 
amended. 
Collective Bargaining 


The Trade Union Act, 1944, which will come 
into force on Proclamation, repeals the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act and the Free- 
dom of Trade Union Association Act. It also 
repeals The Labour Relations Act, which 
was passed at the first session of 1944 and 
which applied The Dominion Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations (P.C. 1003, Feb. 17, 
1944) to employer-employee relations which 
are ordinarily within the exclusive legislative 
jurisdiction of the Province (L.G. July, 1944, 
p. 912). The new Act, enables the Govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Dominion Minister of Labour 
for the administration of the Dominion Regu- 
lations within the Province. 

The Act applies to every employer having 
three or more employees and to every em- 
ployer having less than three, if one of his 
employees is a member of a trade union which 
includes employees of cne or more employers 
among its membership. “Employer” includes 
the Crown in the right of the Province but 
does not include an employer whose. relations 
with his employees are within the exclusive 
legislative jurisdiction of the Parliament of 
Canada or one whose industry is defined by 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
(P.C. 1003) as essential to the prosecution of 
the war. 

The Act declares the right of employees to 
organize, join and assist trade unions and to 
bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing. “Trade union” means a 
labour organization which is not company- 
dominated, 


Provision is made for a Labour Relations 


Board of seven members, appointed by the 


Lieutenant-Governor in Council and equally 
representative ‘of employers and employees 
and, if the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
considers it desirable, of the general public. 
The Board may make orders determining 
whether the unit of employees appropriate for 
collective bargaining is an employer unit, 
craft unit, plant unit or a subdivision of it, 
or some other unit, and what trade union, if 
any, represents a majority of employees in an 
appropriate unit. Orders of the Board may 
also require an employer to bargain collec- 
tively, to disestablish a company union, and 
to reinstate an employee discharged contrary 
to the Act and compensate him for his mone- 
tary loss, and may require any person to 
refrain from violation of the Act or from any 
unfair labour practice. 


Where there is doubt as to which trade 
union represents the majority of the em- 
ployees, the Board may direct a vote to be 
taken by secret ballot of all employees elig- 
ible to vote, and must do so on application of 
any trade union which 25 per cent or more of 
the employees in any appropriate unit have, 
within six months preceding the application, 
indicated as their choice as bargaining repre- 
sentative, either by membership in such union 
or by written authority. In any such vote a 
majority of the employees eligible to vote 
constitutes a quorum and if a majority of 
those eligible to vote actually vote, the ma- 
jority of those voting determines the trade 
union which represents the majority of em- 
ployees for bargaining. “Employee”, as de- 
fined for purposes of the Act, excludes any 
person having authority to employ or dis- 
charge employees or regularly acting on behalf 
of the management in a confidential capacity. 
but includes any: person who is on strike or 
locked out in a current labour dispute and 
who has not secured permanent employment 
elsewhere. 

A certified copy of any order or decision of 
the Board must be filed within one week with 
the Registrar of The Court of King’s Bench 
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and thereupon becomes enforceable as a judg- 
ment or order of the Court. The Board may, 
however, rescind or vary such order. Where 
any person fails to comply with such an 
Order, the Court may refer to the Board 
any question as to the compliance or non- 
compliance of such person. Application to 
enforce an Order of the Board may be made 
to the Court by, and in the name of, any 
trade union affected. 

In addition to other penalties imposed, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, upon appli- 
cation of the Board and upon being satisfied 
that any employer has wilfully disregarded or 
disobeyed an Order filed by the Board, may 
appoint a controller to take possession of 
the employer’s business, plant and premises 
and operate it on behalf of the Crown until 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council is satisfied 
that, upon the return of the business or 
premises to the employer, the Board’s Order 
will be obeyed. 

The Board has the powers of a Commis- 
sioner appointed under the Inquiries Act and 
may take any evidence it sees fit, under oath 
or otherwise, whether admissible as evidence 
in a court of law or not. The Board, with 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, may make regulations for carrying 
out the Act. 

The Minister of Labour may establish a 
Board of Conciliation to investigate, concili- 
ate and report upon any industrial dispute 
and may make regulations regarding the ap- 
pointment of such boards, their procedure, 
remuneration, and the nomination of chairmen 
by the parties to the dispute or by himself. 
A trade union representing the majority of 
employees in any unit may enter into an 
agreement with an employer to refer a dispute 
or disputes or a class of disputes to the Labour 
Relations Board and the Board must hear 
and determine any dispute referred to it by 
either party under such agreement. The 
findings of the Board are final and conclusive 
and binding upon the parties and are enforce- 
able as an Order of the Board. 

The Act contains provisions relating to trade 
unions, which are similar to sections of the 
Ontario Rights of Labour Act, 1944. These 
provide that a trade union and its acts are 
not to be deemed unlawful by reason only 
that one or more of its objects are in restraint 
of trade; that an act done by two or more 
members of a trade union, if done in con- 
templation or furtherance of a trade dispute, 
shall not be actionable, unless such act would 
be actionable if done without any agreement 


or combination; and that a trade union may 


not be made a party to an action in any court 
nor a collective agreement be made the sub- 
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ject of such an action unless this can be done 
irrespective of the provisions of the Act. 

On the written authority of any employee 
and on request of a irade union representing 
the majority of employees in any bargaining. 
unit of his employees, an employer must de- 
duct union dues from the wages of the em- 
ployee until the latter has made written with- 
drawal of the authority. The employer must 
furnish the trade union with the names of 
employees who give or withdraw such auth- 
ority. 

Every collective agreement entered into be- 
tween an employer and a trade union repre- 
senting the majority of employees in an 
appropriate bargaining unit, after the Act 
comes into force, must contain, and every such 
agreement made before that date is to be 
deemed to contain, a provision that the agree~ 
ment is to remain in force for one year and 
thereafter until either of the parties, or a 
trade union claiming to represent the em- 
ployees in any appropriate unit, has given one 
month’s notice to terminate or revise the 
agreement. Upon giving or receiving such 
notice the employer must bargain with the 
trade union representing the majority of em- 
ployees in an appropriate bargaining unit, 
with a view to a renewal or revision of the 
agreement or the conclusion of a new agree- 
ment. 

A maintenance of membership clause must 
also be included in a collective agreement 
made after the coming into force of the Act 
and be deemed to be included in an agreement 
made before that date, at the request of a’ 
trade union representing the majority of em- 
ployees in any appropriate bargaining unit. 
The clause is to provide that, during the 
term of the agreement, as a condition of em- 
ployment, the members of such trade union 
shall maintain their membership in the union 
and that all new employees shall apply for 
membership within 30 days of entering em- 
ployment, and maintain it during the term of 
agreement. The Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil may, on such terms and for such period as 
he may prescribe, exclude from the operation 
of any maintenance of membership clause any 
or all persons who are or have been members 
of His Majesty’s Forces or of the Allied 
Forces during the present war or who have 
served or are serving in any capacity with 
these Forces. 

Failure to enter into a written agreement, 
including a maintenance of membership pro- 
vision, if requested by a trade union repre- 
senting the majority of the employees of a 
bargaining unit or to carry out the terms of 
the agreement, subject to any law or regula- 
tions passed by authority of the Parliament 
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of Canada, is an unfair labour practice. It is 
also an unfair labour practice for an employer 
or his agent:—(a) to interfere with or coerce 
an employee in the exercise of any right con- 
ferred by the Act; (b) to interfere with the 
formation or administration of any labour 
organization or contribute financial or other 
support to it; provided however that the em- 
ployer may allow the bargaining unit repre- 
senting the majority of his employees to 
confer with him for bargaining or union busi- 
ness without deductions from wages or loss 
of time, or permit use of his premises and 
notice boards for purposes of the union; (c) to 
fail or refuse to bargain with representatives 
(not necessarily being the employees of the 
employer) of a trade union representing the 
majority of the employees in an appropriate 
unit; (d) to refuse to negotiate during work- 
ing hours with a representative of a trade 
union with which he has a collective agree- 
ment, with a view to settling disputes and 
grievances of employees covered by the agree- 
ment, or to make deductions from the wages 
of such union representatives for time spent 
in such negotiations; (e) to discriminate in 
regard to hiring or tenure of employment or 
any term or condition of employment or to 
use coercion or intimidation, in order to en- 
courage or discourage membership or activity 
in or for a labour organization or participation 
in any proceeding under the Act; provided 
that nothing in the Act is to prevent an em- 
ployer from making an agreement with a trade 
union requiring membership and maintenance 
of membership in such trade union as a Con- 
dition of employment, or the selection of em- 
ployees by the advice of the union, or any 
other condition with regard to employment, 
if such union has been selected by a majority 
of employees in any such unit as their bar- 
gaining representative; (f) to require as a 
condition of employment that any person 
shall abstain from joining or assisting a trade 
union or exercising any right provided by the 
Act; (g) to interfere in the selection of a_ 
trade union as representative of employees 
for bargaining; (h) to maintain a system of 
industrial espionage or to employ or direct 
any person to spy upon a member, or upon 
proceedings or offices, of a labour organiza- 
tion, or upon the exercise by any employee 
of any right under the Act; (i) to threaten to 
shut down or move a plant, or part of it, in 
the course of a labour dispute; (j) to declare 
or cause a lock-out or to make or threaten 
any change in wages, hours, conditions of 
employment, benefits or privileges while any 
application is pending before a board of con- 
ciliation appointed under the Act. 
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It is an unfair labour practice for an em- 
ployee or any person acting on behalf of a 
labour organization: (a) to use coercion or 
intimidation to encourage or discourage mem- 
bership in or activity in or for a labour or- 
ganization; provided that nothing in the Act 
is to prevent a person who is acting on behalf 
of a trade union from attempting to persuade 
an employer to make an agreement with that 
union to require as a condition of employment 
membership, or maintenance of membership, 
in that union or the selection of employees 
on the advice of a trade union or any other 
condition of employment, if such union has 
been selected by a majority of employees in 
such unit as their bargaining agency; (b) to 
take part in, or persuade or attempt to per- 
suade any employee to take part in, a strike, 
while an application is pending before the 
Board or any matter is pending before a 
board of conciliation appointed under the Act. 

Any person who takes part in, aids, abets, 
counsels or procures any unfair labour practice 
is guilty of an offence and, in addition to any 
other penalty imposed by the Act, is liable, 
on summary conviction, for a first offence to 
a fine of $25-$200, if an individual, and $200- 
$5,000 if a corporation, and for a subsequent 
offence to such fine and to imprisonment for 
a term not exceeding one year. No prosecu- 
tion may be instituted under this provision 
without the consent of the Board. 


Holidays With Pay 


The Annual Holidays Act which, except for 
one section, is to come into force on Proclama- 
tion, provides that all employees, except those 
employed at a farm, ranch, market garden or 
similar place or in undertakings where only 
members of the employer’s family are em- 
ployed, shall be entitled after each year of 
employment with any employer to an annual 
holiday of two weeks. The employee must 
be permitted to take his holiday in one period 
of two weeks or two periods of one week 
and to take the entire holiday within ten 
months of becoming entitled to it. The em- 
ployee is to be paid for the holiday at the 
rate of one twenty-sixth of his total wage for 
the year immediately preceding the date on 
which he becomes entitled to the holiday. This 
payment is to be made not later than the 
day immediately preceding the commence- 
ment of the holiday or, if it is taken in two 
periods, one half of the amount is to be paid 
the day preceding the commencement of each 
period. 

A section, which is to come into effect at 
the end of the war unless proclaimed in force 
at an earlier date, provides that if, on com- 
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plaint of the employer, it is proved: to the 
satisfaction of a magistrate or justice of the 
peace that an employee has engaged in paid 
work during his holiday, the magistrate or 
justice shall order the employee to refund the 
amount paid him by his employer or author- 
ize the employer to deduct it from the em- 
ployee’s wages. 


If a special holiday falls within the period 
of the annual holiday, the latter is to be 
increased by one working day and the em- 
ployee paid, in addition to payment for his 
annual holiday, the wages to which he igs 
entitled for the special holiday. 


If employment is terminated more than 
thirty days after its commencement, the em- 
ployer must pay the employee, in addition 
to any other amounts due him, one-twenty- 
sixth of his total wage for his period of 
employment, unless the employee has had an 
annual holiday under any Act, custom or 
agreement or under his contract of service, 
in which case the additional payment is only 
to cover the period between the date on 
which he became entitled to hig last annual 
holiday and the termination of his employ- 
ment. 

The Act is not to affect provisions as to 
paid holidays contained in any agreement or 
contract of service, if they are more favour- 
able to employees, but it is to supersede any 
which are less favourable. Agreements to 
deprive employees of the benefits of the Act 
are void. An employer is forbidden to re- 
quire an employee to return to him, or to 
accept, the whole or any part of the amount 
paid in respect of the annual holiday or to 
discharge or threaten to discharge an em- 
ployee who gives evidence in any proceeding 
under the Act or gives information to the 
Minister of Labour or his representatives re- 
garding any employee’s holiday or payment 
made for it. 

Employers having three or more employ- 
ees to whom the Act applies must keep any 
prescribed abstract of the Act or regulations 
posted on their premises. An employer having 
one or more employees covered by the Act 
must keep a holiday book showing, in the 
case of each employee, the dates of commence- 
ment and termination of employment, date 
on which he becomes entitled to each annual 
holiday and dates on which it is taken, the 
employee’s total wage, holiday wage and all 
deductions from the latter, the amount paid 
the employee in respect of each annual holi- 
day, the amount paid upon termination of 
employment, and date of payment, and any 
other particulars that may be prescribed by 
the regulations. The holiday book may be 
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incorporated with any other holiday or wages 
book required by any other Act of the Legis- 
lature. The Minister or any person author- 
ized by him may inspect the book and re- 
quire the employer to verify entries on oath 
and supply further information. 

Money paid an employee in respect of his 
annual holiday is deemed to be salary or 
wages and subject to all statutory deductions 
which the employer is required to make. 

For purposes of the Act the employment 
of any employee with the person by whom 
he is employed when this provision comes 
into force is to be deemed to have commenced 
on the latest of the following dates: (a) one 
year immediately preceding the date on which 
this provision comes into force; (b) the actual 
date of entering employment with that em- 
ployer; or (c) the date on which the employee 
becomes entitled to any annual holiday under 
any Act, custom or agreement or under his 
contract of service. 

A provision, which will cease to have effect 
at the end of the war or on an earlier date 
proclaimed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, enables an employee, by written 
agreement with his employer, filed with the 
Deputy Minister of Labour, to forego his 
annual holiday, in which case the employer 
must within ten months after the date when 
the employee became entitled to the holiday, 
pay him his holiday wage for the year pre- 
ceding that date. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations for carrying out the Act. 
Penalties are provided for violation of the 


. Act or regulations. 


Department of Labour 


The Statute was repealed which was enacted 
during the first session of 1944, setting up the 
Department of Reconstruction, Labour and 
Public Welfare and provision was made for 
three new Departments. 

The Department of Labour Act provides for 
the establishment of a separate Department of 
Labour with power to collect and publish 
statistical information relating to labour con- 
ditions; to inquire into and report on labour 
legislation in force outside the Province and 
recommend any changes considered advisable 
in the labour law of Saskatchewan; and to 
consider and report upon any petition or 
recommendation for a change in Provincial 
labour laws which may be presented by any 
trade union, employers’ organization, or other 
organization or person. . 


The Department may also provide facilities 
for finding employment and for making avail- 
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able throughout the Province information re- 
lating to opportunities for employment and 
availability of labour. The Department is to 
administer the laws relating to labour ad- 
ministered by the Department of Reconstruc- 
tion, Labour and Social Welfare and, in addi- 
tion, the Elevator and Hoist Act, the Female 
Employment Act, the Masters and Servants 
Act, the Steam Boilers Act, the Theatres and 
Cinematographs Act, the Trade Union Act, 
and the Annual Holidays Act. 


Health and Welfare 


The Department of Social Welfare Act 
provides for such a Department with duties 
relating to social welfare similar to those 
assigned to the Department of Reconstruc- 
tion, Labour and Public Welfare (L.G. 1944, 
p. 912). 

The Health Services Act authorizes the 
appointment. of a Health Services Planning 
Commission, whose duties include determin- 
ing the cost of, and means of financing, health 
services; outlining the boundaries of health 
regions and assessing their needs; planning a 
scheme of compulsory health insurance for 
one or more urban centres; and recommending 
medical graduates and registered’ nurses for 
post-graduate training. 

The Public Health Act was amended to 
make provision for a scheme of full-time 
health services in any health region estab- 
lished under the Health Services Act. 
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Miscellaneous 


Amendments in the Old Age and Blind Per- 
sons Pensions Act ratify a supplementary 
agreement with the Dominion Government 
under Order in Council, P.C. 3377, May 29, 
1944. 

An amendment in the Child Welfare Act 
enables the Minister of Social Welfare to regis- 
ter a notice of the granting of an allowance 
in the appropriate Land Titles Office, if the 
child or its parents have an interest in any 
land. 

The Reconstruction and Rehabilitation 
Fund Act provides that the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council may authorize the Provin- 
cial Treasurer to raise money by loan for 
such a fund, not exceeding in the aggregate 
$5,000,000. é 

The Department of Reconstruction Act pro- 
vides for a separate Department of that title 
to deal with those matters relating to recon- 
struction which were assigned to the Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction, Labour and Public 
Welfare (L.G. July 1944, p. 912). 

The Department of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development Act provides for such 
a Department with power to encourage and 
assist co-operative enterprise, provide for in- 
spection of the affairs of co-operative associ- 
ations, collect and disseminate information 
and statistics relating to co-operative develop- 
ment, and establish a research service to in- 
vestigate problems relating to co-operative 
organization and development. 


Nova Scotia 


During the session of the Nova Scotia Legisla- 
ture, which began on March 1 and ended on 
April 6, 1944, statutes were enacted to auth- 
orize the application of the Dominion War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations to em- 
ployer-employee relations which are within the 
jurisdiction of the Province and to provide 
for regulating steam boilers and pressure plants 
ard for workmen’s compensation to blind 
workmen, Laws relating to apprenticeship, 
workmen’s compensation, coal mines and old 
age pensions were amended. 


Collective Bargaining 


The Wartime Labour Relations (Nova 
Seotia) Act, which came into force on Proc- 
lamation June 21, 1944, provides that the 
Dominion Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions (P.C. 1003, Feb. 17, 1944) and, if the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council so orders, any 
amendment to such Regulations shall apply 
to employers and employees whose relations 
with one another are ordinarily within the 


exclusive legislative jurisdiction of the Province 
and to organizations of such employers and 
employees. 

Apprenticeship 


Amendments in the Apprenticeship Act pro- 
vide for the appointment of a full time Direc- 
tor of Apprenticeship. Formerly the Deputy 
Minister of Labour was, ex officio, Director. 
Local apprenticeship committees of not more 
than five members are also to be appointed 
to advise the Provincial Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee on questions arising in any designated 
trade or group of trades in a single industry 
or area. Members of these committees are 
to serve without remuneration but may be 
reimbursed for necessary expenses, 

The Act is made applicable to female as 
well as to male apprentices and provision is 
made for amending the Schedule of designated 
trades. The section forbidding employment 
of a minor in a designated trade for more 
than three months, except under a contract 
of apprenticeship under the Act, was amended 
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to enable the Minister of Labour, on the. 


recommendation of the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Committee, to make an exception in 


cases where the minor is confined to special-_ 


ized or repetitive work. All contracts must 
provide for a period of not less than 2,000 
hours of productive labour in the trade, instead 
of one year, as formerly. 

The provisions were repealed which enabled 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make 
regulations prescribing the rates at which 
bonuses might be paid to employers of ap- 
prentices and authorized the Minister to direct 
the payment of such bonuses. A new section 
empowers the Provincial Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee, with the approval of the Minister, to 
assess and collect from employers and em- 
ployees in each designated trade or group of 
trades such amounts as may be fixed by the 
Regulations to assist in defraying the cost of 
maintaining a system of apprenticeship and 
instruction in such trade or group. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Blind ‘Workmen’s Compensation Act 


authorizes the Provincial Treasurer to pay . 


to the Workmen’s Compensation Board the 
full cost of compensation in excess of $50 
payable in respect of an injury to any blind 
workman employed in an industry under 
Part I of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
provided such employment was approved by 
. the Canadian National Institute for the Blind 
or other organization designated for the pur- 
pose by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
The Institute or organization has exclusive 
jurisdiction as to the nature of the work a 
blind workman may do and as to his proper 
placement. It also has right of access at all 
reasonable times to a blind workman’s place 
of employment, provided the person in charge 
consents. Where an employer employs a blind 
workman or changes his employment without 
the Institute’s approval, he is deemed to have 
waived his rights under the Act. The Board 
may fix the assessment to be levied on the 
employer of a blind workman at such amount 
as may be deemed fair, having regard to the 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended to provide that any person now re- 
celving compensation at the rate of 55 per 
cent or 60 per cent of average earnings shall 
be entitled to compensation at the rate of 
66% per cent of such earnings from May 1, 
1944. Minimum compensation in disability 
cases was raised from $8 per week or average 
earnings to $10 per week or average earnings, 
im respect of accidents happening after April 
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6, 1944. Procedure is laid down under which 
any person entitled to do so may lodge an 
objection to a claim for compensation filed 
with the Board. Such person may notify the 
Board in writing, within ten days of the date 
on which the claim has been reported to him, 
stating the nature of the objection and the 
reasons for it. A copy of the notice must be 
given or mailed to the workman. As formerly, 
the Board must hold an inquiry into the 
matter within forty-five days of the lodging 
of the objection. 

The section providing for medical aid was 
revised, with a number of changes. The 
Board is authorized to provide such medical 
aid as it may, consider necessary and the 
workman is entitled to artificial members and 
appliances and dental appliances and to have 
them replaced or repaired at the direction of 
the Board, and to spectacles and their renewal. 
Formerly, medical aid was given for 30 days 
only unless the Board extended this period 
on the ground that further treatment would 
benefit the workman and conserve the Accident 
Fund. Artificial members and apparatus were 


formerly kept in repair for one year and dental 


appliances were not provided although the 
services of a dentist were included. Avpplica- 
tion for payment of accounts for medical aid 
must now be made within three months after 
the aid has been rendered, instead of one year 
as heretofore. The clause dealing with care 
of the workman at the time of the accident 
was amended to make it clear that the em- 
ployer must, at his own expense, obtain the 
necessary medical aid or convey ‘tthe workman 
to a place where he can receive it. 
Dermatitis venenata, due to employment in 
any industrial process involving the handling 
of irritants was added to the list of industrial 
diseases for which compensation is payable. 


Coal Mines 


Amendments in the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act provide for the issuing of. certificates 
to mine surveyors. Applicants for such certi- 
ficates must be at least 20 years of age, have 
completed a course in elementary surveying 
approved by the ‘Minister of Mines and have 
had. 12 months experience as assistant in sur- 
veying underground mine workings. Any per- 
son who at the coming into force of the 
amendment (April 6, 1944) has had three 
months normal employment at work requiring 
a mine surveyor’s certificate is entitled to a 
certificate under the Act without further 
examination. 

A new section requires that, once in each 
quarter, on a date specified in a notice posted 
for seven days previously in a conspicuous 
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place at the mine, the manager or under- 
ground manager shall be available to ex- 
hibit a plan of the mine to workmen wishing 
to examine it and shall point out the ventila- 
tion courses, travelling roads and alternative 
routes. “Plan” is defined as a plan made from 
the original signed notes of a surveyor hold- 
ing a certificate under the Act. New and more 
stringent rules are laid down governing aban- 
donment. of mines. 

The section granting exemption in certain 
cases from the provisions of the Act relating 
to stationary engineers was revised. Such pro- 
visions are not to apply to persons operating 
engines of 200 h.p. or less underground when 
the engine is furnished with power by com- 
pressed air, or when it is furnished with. power 
by electricity and the operator holds an elec- 
trical machine operator’s certificate under the 
Act. 


Stationary Engineers 


The Engine Operators Act, which came into 
force on July 1, 1944, applies to compressor 
plants, including machinery and equipment for 
compressing or storing air or other gas under 
pressure when the brake rating of the motive 
power exceeds 25 h.p. except when the motive 
power is steam, in which case machinery and 
equipment are to form part of a steam plant; 
hoisting plants exceeding 25 h.p. used for rais- 
ing or lowering materials; internal combustion 
engine plants; portable traction and stationary 
steam plants; and steam boilers exceeding 2 
h.p. where the pressure exceeds 15 pounds per 
square inch. 

The Act does not apply to any plant or to 


any operator or fireman governed by the 


Mines Act or the Coal Mines Regulation Act 
or to railways or to vessels subject to Part 
VII of the Canada Shipping Act. Neither 
does it apply to workmen acting under the 
personal supervision of an engine operator 
who is in charge of a compressor plant, a 
portable tractor or stationary steam plant, or 
an internal combustion engine power plant or 
to workmen engaged in installing or testing 
such plant. These exceptions are not to per- 
mit the operation of hoisting plants by any 
person other than am engine operator. 

The Act provides for the appointment of a 
Board of Examiners of not less than three nor 
more than five persons, to examine candidates 
for engine operators’ and firemen’s certificates. 
The Minister of Labour, with the approval of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, may 
make Regulations prescribing qualifications of 
members of the Board; establishing different 
classifications of engine operators and firemen 
and: defining the duties of each class; prescrib- 
ing evidence of training, experience and: char- 
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acter to be furnished by applicants for certi- 
ficates; fixing fees; and generally, providing 
for the carrying out of the Act. An appli- 
cant for a certificate as engine operator or 
fireman must be a British subject and must 
also have passed the examination required by 
the Board or hold an equivalent certificate 
from another province in Canada, or, at the 
coming into force of the Act, have had, in 
the opinion of the Board, sufficient service 
and experience as engine operator or fireman. 

Every owner of a plant to which the Act 
applies must send to the Minister information 
as to the horsepower of the plant and the 
pressure at which safety valves on boilers and 
tanks are set to relieve pressure. On receipt 
of such information and payment of the fee 
the Minister may issue a certificate of regis- 
tration. Any change in the plant thereafter 
must be reported to the Minister within fifteen 
days. The certificate of registration and the 
operator’s certificate must be displayed in the 
engine room. Provision is made for inspection 
of plant. 

No -person may perform or be employed 
or permitted to perform the duties of an 
engine operator or fireman unless he has 
the required certificate, but if the operator or 
fireman is absent from duty without having 
given seven days’ notice, his duties may be 
performed by any person, under competent 
supervision, for not more than seven days. 


Chauffeurs 


An amendment in the Motor Carrier Act 
requires every motor carrier to notify the 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles within three days 
of his dismissal or suspension of any licensed 
operator or licensed chauffeur. 


Employment of Non-residents 


The Nova Scotia Labour Act, which is to 
remain in force until May 1, 1945, is a re- 
enactment of a statute first passed’ in 1983 and 
renewed annually. The Act forbids any per- 
son or corporation employing 25 or more 
workers to hire any person who has not been 
a resident of Nova Scotia for at least a year 
unless the person hired produces a certificate 
from the Government Employment Agent or 
Municipal Clerk in the place where he is to 
be employed stating that there are no unem- 
ployed persons resident in such place capable 
of doing and willing to do the work. 


Old Age Pensions 


Am amendment in the Nova Scotia Old Age 
Pensions Act, which is retroactive to September 
6, 1933, when the Act came into force, enables 
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the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make 
and carry out agreements with the Governor 
General in Council for a scheme of old age 
pensions in the Province and for payments 
by the Dominion to the Province for the 
provision of pensions and to provide for pay- 
.ment of pensions under such agreement and 
in accordance with any Act of the Dominion 
or the Province or any Order in Council made 
under such Act. Formerly, agreements and 
payment of pensions were only authorized in 
accordance with the Dominion Old Age Pen- 
sions Act and Regulations. The Provision is 
repealed, which was enacted in 1943, enabling 
the Pension Authority to alter, suspend or 
discontinue any pension or supplemental 
allowance. 
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Miscellaneous 


An Act of 1920, which enabled the Council 
of the City of Sydney to pass by-laws for the 
early closing of shops, was amended by the 
repeal of a section exempting from penalty any 
pharmaceutical chemist or druggist or any 
proprietor or employee of any shop who 
supplied medicines, drugs or medical appliances 
after the closing hour fixed by a by-law. 

An amendment in the Halifax Charter 
authorizes the City Council, to provide for the 
establishment of a Committee, upon which the 
Council and employees are to be represented, 
to hear and consider all matters concerning the 
relationship between the city and its em- 
ployees and to define the matters with which 
the Committee is to deal. 


New Brunswick 


The New Brunswick Legislature, which met 
on February 22 and was prorogued on April 6, 
enacted laws to make the Dominion Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations applicable te 
employments within the jurisdiction of. the 
Province, and to provide for a system of 
apprenticeship. The Mothers’ Allowances Act 
was revised and amendments were made in the 
Industrial Standards Act and in statutes deal- 
ing with workmen’s compensation and regula- 
tion of mines and factories. 


Collective Bargaining 


The Wartime Labour Relations Act, which 
came into force on Proclamation on May 1, 
1944, provides that the Dominion Wartime 
Labour ~ Relations Regulations (P.C. 1003, 
February 17, 1944) shall apply to employers 
and employees whose relations with one 
another are normally within the exclusive legis- 
lative jurisdiction of the Province and to 
organizations of such employers and em- 
ployees. The Minister of Health and Labour, 
or other Minister designated for the purpose, 
may, with the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, make agreements with 
the Dominion Minister of Labour for the 
administration of the Dominion Regulations 
in the Province. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may, by Proclamation, make any 
amendment to the Dominion Regulations 
applicable within the Province. 


Apprenticeship 


The Apprenticeship Act, which-came into 
force on Proclamation on July 15, 1944, enables 
the Minister who is designated to carry out 
the Act, with the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, to make agreements with 
the Dominion Government, municipalities and 
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other parties. The Act is generally similar to 
laws passed in Ontario in 1928, in British 
Columbia in 1935, in Nova Scotia in 1937 and 
in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Prince 
Edward Island during the present year. 

The New Brunswick Act provides for the 
appointment of a Director of Apprenticeship 
who, under the Minister, is to have charge of 
carrying out the Act, supervising plans of 
apprenticeship training and inspecting all 
training conducted under the Act. Provision is 
also made for a Provincial Apprenticeship 
Committee consisting of an equal number of 
representatives of employers and employees 
together with one representative each of the 
Department of Labour and the Department of 
Education and an independent person as chair- 
man. 

The Act applies to skilled trades appropriate 
for contracts of apprenticeship and the Com- 
mittee is to determine what trades are in this 
category. The Committee must also register 
apprentices and keep a record of contracts; 
decide the nature and duration of related 
technical courses to be given to apprentices; 
and determine all disputes arising out of an 
apprenticeship contract or plan. The Com- 
mittee may certify apprenticeship contracts as 
binding upon the parties; approve assignments 
of contracts and plans of training; terminate 
any contract for cause; grant credits for experi- 
ece in the trade, as a workman or 4 member 
of the Armed Forces, and for training in a 
vocational school or in the Forces; provide 
for periodic tests and final examinations and 
for the granting of improver’s or journeyman’s 
status; issue certificates; and appoint local 
advisory committees, equally representative 
of employers and employees, for any trade or 
group of trades. 

- An apprentice must be at least 16 years of 
age and he and the employer must satisfy the 
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Apprenticeship Committee that they are suit- 
able persons to enter into an apprenticeship 
contract. A contract must provide for an 
agreed scale of wages, which must not be less 
than those fixed for apprentices in the trade 
by collective agreement or, failing an agree- 
ment, those established under the Labour and 
Industrial Relations Act; for increases in wages 
at fixed intervals; for a period of apprentice- 
ship of at least 4000 hours, with time credits 
for previous experience in the trade and in 
the Armed Forces; for the maximum hours per 
day and days per week to be spent in em- 
ployment and the number of hours to be spent 
in technical instruction; for a probationary 
period of at least three months; and for the 
transfer of the apprentice to another employer 
or the cancellation of the agreement for cause. 
No contract is binding unless certified by the 
Committee. 

Hither party may suspend a contract for 
gross misconduct on the part of the other 
party, with the consent of the Director or of 
a local Advisory Committee. In such cases 
the Director must make an immediate inquiry 
into the circumstances and report to the 
Apprenticeship Committee which must then, 
and within three weeks of the suspension, and 
after any further inquiry it may consider 
necessary, cancel the contract or make an order 
terminating the suspension and fixing the 
wages payable to the apprentice for the period 
of suspension. At any time before cancellation 
the parties may themselves terminate the 
suspension of the contract. 


A plan for training apprentices agreed upon 


in writing by one or more employers and one 
or more trade unions may be put into effect 
if approved by the Committee. Such plan may 
provide for the form and requirements of the 
contract to be made, which must comply with 
the Act, and for the ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen permitted to each employer, the 
age and number of apprentices, and any other 
matters considered advisable. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council, upon 
the joint written petition of one or more em- 
ployers and one or more trade unions and if 
satisfied that: a sufficient proportion of the 
employers and employees in the trade in the 
area desire it, may order a plan of apprentice- 
ship training which has been approved by the 
Apprenticeship Committee to apply in respect 
of the entire trade designated, in the area or 
areas specified in the Order. Where any train- 
ing plan has been so declared to apply, no 
person may be apprenticed in such trade in 
the area except in accordance with the plan. 

The Director, on written complaint of any 
interested person or of his own motion, may 
investigate any alleged violation of a contract 
or plan of apprenticeship and report to the 
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Committee. The Committee may make further 
inquiries before rendering its decision which 
is final and binding upon the parties. A deci- 
sion that there has been a violation of a 
contract renders such contract voidable at 
the option of the aggrieved party. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may, 
upon recommendation of the Apprenticeship 
Committee, make regulations fixing compensa- 
tion to be paid to an apprentice while pur- 
suing a course of related technical training, and 


generally for the carrying out of the Act. 


No apprentice may be required to do any 
work in a plant where work has stopped 
because of a labour dispute. 

The Province is to provide such facilities 
for conducting the courses of related technical 
instruction as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council deems adequate and meet the cost of 
such courses. 

For violation of the Act or regulations or 
of an Order of the Committee concerning 
suspension of a contract a fine of $100 may be 
imposed. 

The Minors and Apprentices Act was re- 
pealed by a separate statute. 


Fair Wages 


Several amendments were made in Part 5 
of the Labour and Industrial Relations Act, 
1938, which provides for a Fair Wage Officer 
to investigate complaints and a Fair Wage 
Board to determine minimum rates of wages 
and maximum working hours. A new section 
authorizes the appointment of one or more 
Wage Investigators who are to have all the 
powers of the Fair Wage Officer in inquiring 
into wages, hours of labour and working condi- 
tions. 

The Fair Wage Board is to have three mem- 
bers, instead of five, but, as formerly, em- 
ployers and employees are to have equal 
representation, with a disinterested person as 
chairman. Other changes enable the Board to 
fix rates which employers may charge for board 
and lodging; provide that Orders of the Board 
may be general in their application or may 
establish different rates of wages for different 
classes of employees and may apply to the 
whole Province or to any part or parts of it; 
and require employers to keep accurate records 
which are to be open for inspection by, the Fair 
Wage Officer or a Wage Investigator. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Amendments in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act increase the maximum amount of 
earnings on which compensation is based from 
$1,500 to $2,000 and raise the scale of compen: 
sation. 
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In cases of permanent total disability com- 
pensation equal to the average earnings of the 
workman is payable, with a maximum of 
66% per cent of $2,000 a year. For temporary 
total disability compensation is 66% per cent 
of average earnings, with the same maximum 
as In permanent cases and a minimum of $8 
per week or the amount of average earnings, 
if these are less than $8. Formerly, in all total 
incapacity cases compensation was 60 per cent 
of average earnings with a maximum. of 60 per 
cent of $125 a month and a minimum of $8 
per week, or average earnings if less. 

Compensation for temporary partial in- 
capacity has been raised from 60 per cent of 
diminution of average earnings, calculated on a 
basis of not more than $125 a month, to 663 
per cent calculated on a basis of not more 
than $2,000 a year. 

The Board is now authorized to keep arti- 
ficial members or apparatus in repair and to 
replace them when necessary. 

Compensation to a widow is increased from 
$30 to $40 per month and total aggregate com- 
pensation to dependents from 60 per cent of 
$125 a month to 66% per cent of $2,000 a year. 
An amount not exceeding $125 for extra burial 
expenses may be paid in cases where the body 
of the workman has to be transferred for a 
considerable distance. 


Mines 


The section of the Mining Act requiring a 
mine operator to appoint a man to inspect 
working levels and timbering, was amended to 
provide that more than one such inspector may 
be appointed. A new provision requires every 
place in a mine where men are at work to be 
inspected by a foreman or official of the com- 
- pany at least twice a week. 

A change was made in the section forbidding 
any miner except those working with machines 
under the long wall system to work at the 
face, except when a foreman and the surface 
crew are on duty. This section now forbids 
any miner to work underground at the coal 
face except when a foreman is on duty and 
forbids any, except those working with ma- 
chines under the long-wall or short-wall system 
or those engaged in drilling and blasting in 
preparation for mining or driving main levels, 
to work at the face unless the regular surface 
crew is on duty. 

A new section requires suitable scales for 
weighing coal to be provided at the bank head 
of every mine brought into operation after the 
passing of the Act and employing forty men or 
more. 

Department of Labour 


An amendment in the Executive Council 
Act provides for the appointment of a Minister 
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of Labour and also of a Minister of Health 
and Social Services. Formerly the Depart- 
ments of Health and Labour were joined under 
one Minister. The amendment came _ into 
force, on Proclamation, on July 1, 1944, and a 
Minister of Labour was appointed on that 
date. Consequential amendments were made 
in a number of Statutes including the Factories 
Act, the Industrial Standards Act, and the 
Steam Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act. 


Steam Boilers 


The Act respecting Stationary Engineers, 
Steam Boilers and Pressure Vessels was amend- 
ed to give it the short title of “Steam Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Act” and to provide that 
the Board of Examiners appointed under it 
may have more than three members. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Mothers’ Allowances Act, 1944, is a 
revision, with amendments, of the Statute 
which was passed in 1930 but which was not 
put into force until 1943 and is now repealed. 
The new Act, which came into effect on 
Proclamation on May 1, 1944, provides for 
the payment of an allowance to any mother 
who has in her care one or more children 
under 16 years of age and who is a widow or 
the wife of a man who is totally and perman- 
ently disabled or is a patient in a sanitarium 
for the treatment of tuberculosis or has deserted 
her at least two years prior to her application 
for an allowance. An allowance may also be 
paid to a foster mother caring for one or more 
children if both parents are dead or disabled. 

Application for an allowance is to be made 
to the Director who administers the Act and 
who must be satisfied that the applicant is a 
suitable person to have charge of the child; 
that there is not sufficient means available 
for its support; that the child is a resident 
of the Province and has been so for three 
years, or since birth; that the child is a 
British subject, or that its mother is a British 
subject or, if dead, was a British subject at 
the time of her death or before-her marriage ; 
and that the applicant is not an Indian to 
whom the Indian Act applies. 

The maximum allowance is $60 a month, 
the actual scale of allowances being fixed 
by Regulations which the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council is authorized to make. Such 
Regulations may also deal with other matters, 
including property: and income qualifications 
of applicants. 

If a child reaches the age of 16 during the 
school year the Director may continue the 
allowance until the end of such year. No 
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allowance is payable in respect of a child who 
is not attending school as required by the 
School Attendance Act. 


Old Age Pensions 


An amendment in the Old Age Pensions 
Act, which is, retroactive to the commence- 
ment of the Principal Act, enables the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council to make supplement- 
ary agreements with the Governor General 
of Canada in Council. 


Time io Vote 


In the revision of the New Brunswick 
Elections Act a section was added requiring 
every employer to allow each elector in his 
employ one hour, in addition to the noon 
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hour, for voting without making any deduction 
from his pay or exacting any other penalty. 


Housing and Public Works 


An amendment in the New Brunswick 
Housing Commission Act enables the Housing 
Commission of the City of St. John to borrow 
money for the purposes of the Act up to $10 
per capita of the population, instead of $5, 
as formerly. 

The St. John Housing Development Act 
authorizes the City Council to expropriate 
lands and premises for housing development 
and slum clearance. 

An Act to authorize Municipalities to estab- 
lish Reserve Funds empowers the Council of 
any municipality. to provide by resolution for 
a reserve fund for construction and improve- 
ment of public works. 


-Prince Ede Island 


In Prince Edward Island the legislative 
session began on February 15th and ended on 
March 17, 1944. 


Apprenticeship 


The Apprenticeship Act, which will come 
into effect on Proclamation, is generally similar 
to statutes enacted in recent years in other 
provinces, as noted above in the summary 
of the New Brunswick Apprenticeship Act. 

The Prince Edward Island Act provides for 
the appointment of a Director of Apprentice- 
ship whose duty it is to promote interest in 
apprenticeship, assist in establishing a per- 
manent system of apprentice training and 
supervise it and collaborate with educational 
authorities in training apprentices. Provision 
is also made for the appointment of a Pro- 
vincial Apprenticeship Committee of five 
members. 

The Act applies to the building trades, set 
out in the Schedule, namely, bricklayer, mason, 
carpenter, painter and decorator, plasterer, 
plumber and electrician. ‘The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, on recommendation of 
the Minister, may add trades to the Schedule 
or withdraw them from it. The Minister 


may also recommend the designation of a. 


trade on petition of a representative number 
of employers or members of a trade union 
or on receipt of a written agreement between 
a representative association of employers and 
a representative group of a union of employees 
in that trade. 

No person may enter into a contract of 
apprenticeship in a designated trade except 
in accordance with the Act and no employer 
may, without the consent of the Apprentice- 


ship Committee, employ a minor in a desig- 
nated trade for more than three months except 
under contract of apprenticeship, unless such 
minor has already completed the customary 
apprenticeship or is confined to specialized or 
repetitive work. In the latter case the Muini- 
ster, on recommendation of the Committee 
may grant exemption for the period that the 
minor is engaged on such work. 

Contracts of apprenticeship must be in pre- 
scribed form and be signed by the employer 
and the person to be apprenticed and if the 
latter is a minor by his parent, or guardian. 
The minimum age for entering into apprentice- 
ship is 16 years. No contract is valid until 
registered by the Director, but such registra- 
tion is not a guarantee that all provisions of 
the contract are valid. An apprentice may be 
transferred or a contract terminated by. con- 
sent of all parties if such action is recom- 
mended by the Committee and registered by 
the Director. The Committee may cancel a 
contract for cause. Contracts of apprenticeship 
in a designated trade existing before the 
coming into force of the Act must be registered 
within three months but are to remain unaf- 
fected by the Act in other respects. Where 
there is no formal contract, the Act is to 
apply after three months from its coming into 
force. No contract may be entered into for 
less than one year or for less than 2,000 hours 
of productive labour in the trade. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations governing qualifications, 
courses of training, hours of labour and rates 
of wages, examinations, certificates and fees, 
registration of employees in a designated trade, 
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number of apprentices to be employed by any 
employer in such a trade, rates of bonuses to 
be paid to employees, and, generally, for 
carrying out the Act. A penalty not exceeding 
$10 a day may be imposed for contravention 
of the Act or Regulations. 
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Old Age Pensions 


An amendment in the Prince Edward Island 
Old Age Pensions Act provides that the Board 
of Pension Commissioners may alternatively be 
referred to as the Old Age Pension Com- 
mission. 


Yukon Territory 


A section added to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Ordinance provides that compensa- 
tion for the loss of a tooth shall be the 
actual cost of replacing it by an artificial tooth 
or denture, the dental services required being 
determined by a qualified dental practitioner 
and approved by a qualified medical prac- 
titioner provided and paid by the employer. 

The Motion Picture Ordinance forbids any 
person to operate a moving picture machine 


where motion picture entertainment is offered 
for gain unless he holds an operator’s licence 
issued by one of the Canadian Provinces and 
a permit from the Treasurer of the Yukon 
Territory. Operators must be 18 years of 
age and must devote their entire time to their 
machines while operating them and examine 
them daily. Safety rules are laid down govern- 
ing construction and equipment of projection 
rooms and operation of machines. 


Recent Regulations under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


AX Order has been made providing for com- 
pensation to civilian Government em- 
ployees injured as a result of war or war 
circumstances. The rate of out-of-work benefit 
for discharged members of the Women’s Ser- 
vices must not exceed the rate of pay of the 
person at the time of her discharge. Money 
granted to discharged persons for vocational 
and technical training, undergraduate and 
post-graduate university education, must not 
be liable to Income taxation. 

In the Provincial field, Alberta has extended 
exemption from the Hours of Work Act to 
certain occupations in rural districts. British 
Columbia has made the annual Orders to em- 
ployees engaged in the mercantile industry, 
extending the provisions of the Hours of 


Work Act for a specified period, and govern- 
ing payment for overtime during the Christ- 
mas season. Orders under the Quebec 
Minimum Wage Act have been renewed 
governing stationary enginemen and firemen; 
shoe counter manufactures; ice industry and 
trading; tailors and dressmakers; the mattress 
and upholstering industry; taverns; taxicabs 
and automobiles, foundries and forest opera- 
tions, in specified areas. Saskatchewan has 
made new Orders under the Minimum Wage 
Act, and has revised regulations governing 
beauty culture, and hairdressing and barbering 
trade schools. New regulations have been 
made under the Saskatchewan Trade Schools 
Regulation Act. 


Dominion 


The Civilian Government Employees. (War) 
Compensation Order, made November 22, 
1944 and gazetted November 27, provides for 
compensation to employees injured as a result 
of war or war circumstances. It stipulates 
that the Order will be administered by the 
Canadian Pension Commission, and the pro- 
visions of the Pension Act not inconsistent 
with these provisions, must apply to every 
claim for pension made under this Order, 
regarding the employee as a member of the 
Forces at the time of the accident. 


A salaried employee who sustains a war 
injury or a war flight injury, is to be granted 
leave with pay, for a certified period, providing 
this period does not exceed 180 days. 


Employees with a salary range of $3,000 or 
less will receive a pension corresponding to 
that of a Lieutenant; $3,001 to $3,750, to that 
of a Captain; $3,751 to $5,000 to that of a 
Major; $5,001 to $6,500 to that of a Lieutenant- 
Colonel; $6,501 to $8,000, to that of a Colonel; 
and $8,001 or over, to that of a Brigadier. The 
rates of pension are set out in schedules A 
and B of the Pension Act. 


In the case of an employee serving without 
remuneration, or that of a part time employee, 
rating will be according to the salary paid to 
a permanent full time employee for perform- 
ing similar duties. This rating must be made, 
in the first instance, by the Deputy Minister 
of the Department concerned who must 
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certify the rating, in writing, to the Com- 
mission before the employee becomes exposed 
to the risk of war injury or war flight injury. 
If the Commission makes any adverse change 
in this rating, the applicant for pension may 
appeal to the Treasury Board whose decision 
is final. 

A salaried employee who qualifies for a pen- 
sion is not entitled to receive it until the 
date following the completion of the initial 
period of treatment, or 180 days after the 
occurrence of the injury, whichever is the 
earlier date. 

Benefits under this Order are in addition to 
any which may be received by the employee 
or his/her dependents under the provisions of 
the Civil Service Act or the ‘Civil Service 
Superannuation Act, but the former benefits 
are subject to deduction of any other com- 
pensation received because of war or war 
flight injury from any source to which the em- 
ployee has made no direct contribution. 

Officers of the Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs may examine, give treatment to, and 
admit to hospital any employee suffering from 
a war injury, unless the Commission decides 
that the disability is not attributable to a 
war injury, in which case the treatment, at 
the expense of the .Department, will be dis- 
continued after seven days after notification 
of the decision of the Commission. The 
Department may examine, re-examine, give 
treatment to, admit to hospital, and re-admit 
to hospital any employee who is in need of 
such services, in the opinion of the Depart- 
ment, in respect of an injury previously deter- 
mined to be attributable to a war injury or a 
war fight injury. 

The Commission may make regulations for 
the purpose of putting this Order into effect 
by making provisions for prescribing the per- 
son and manner of making application, the 
records, documents or other information 
needed by the Commission in connection with 
any application. 

Pensions under P.C. 196/4417 of June 18, 
1941, or P.C. 311/6181 of August 4, 1943 may 
be increased in accordance with this Order, 
effective November 22, 1944. All payments 
arising under this Order must be taken from the 
funds provided from the War Appropriation. 


National Selective Service Regulations 


Order in Council P'C. 8999, made Novem- 
ber 29, 1944, amends P.C. 7994 (L.G. 1942, p. 
1058) made September 4, 1942, governing the 
administration of the National Selective Ser- 
vice Regulations, 1942. 
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The new Order adds a further clause to 
section one, which now stipulates that the con- 
trol and supervision of the officers, clerks and 
employees of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission in addition to the several premises 
occupied by the Commission are now placed 
at the disposal of the Minister of Labour for 
a period ending on a date to be fixed by 
proclamation, to the effect that the war no 
longer exists, or on any earlier date fixed by 
Order in Council. The Minister may utilize 
both personnel and premises for the admin- 
istration of the National Selective Service 
Regulations, 1942, and necessary measures 
undertaken by the Department of Labour for 
re-establishment in employment of war vet- 
erans and civilian war workers, and will ad- 
minister in co-operation with the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commissioners, The Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission Act, 1940, in 
addition to the administration of the National 
Selective Service Regulations, 1942. The rights, 
duties, functions and powers of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission are there- 
fore extended to the Minister of Labour for 
this period. 


The same clause is added to section five, 
which now ‘states that the officers, clerks and 
employees of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, under the contro] and supervision 
of the Minister of Labour, will perform any 
other duties required of them in connection 
with the administration and enforcement of 
the National Selective Service Regulations, 
1942, and amendments, in addition to duties 
required of them under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and necessary measures under- 
taken by the Department of Labour for re- 
establishment in employment of war veterans 
and civilian war workers. 


Post-Discharge Re-Establishment Order 
Amended 


Order in Council P.C. 108/8367 made Octo- 
ber 31, 1944 and gazetted November 6 amends 
The Post-Discharge Re-Establishment Order 
(P.C. 5210) (L:G. 1944, p. 985). 


Subsection (6) of paragraph 5 is rescinded 


_ which stipulated that when a person is dis- 


charged from the Canadian Women’s Army 
Corps, the Royal Canadian Air Force 
(Women’s Division), or the Women’s Royal 
Canadian Naval Service, the rate of out-of- 
work benefit must not exceed the rate of pay 
of the discharged person at the date of their 
discharge. 

Subsection (7) of paragraph 5 relating to the 
out-of-work benefit to married women is re- 
numbered as subsection (6). 
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P.C. 128/8367 made and gazetted on the 
same dates stipulates that money granted to a 
discharged person under the sections of The 
Post-Discharge Re-Establishment Order gov- 
erning benefits for vocational and _ technical 
training, undergraduate and _ post-graduate 
university education, must not be liable to 
taxation under the Income War Tax Act. 
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Other Orders 


The following Orders in Council are sum- 
marized in the Manpower Section of the 
Lasour Gazerte: P. C. 8726 concerning lay-off 
procedure under National Selective Service 
Regulations, and P.-C. 9148 regarding pay of 
members of the Military Forces detailed for 
duty in civilian employment. 


Provincial 


4 


Alberta Female Minimum Wage Act 


An Order in Council, made October 17, 1944, 
and gazetted October 31, rescinds Order 11 of 
the Board of Industrial Relations fixing the 
maximum price which an employer may charge 
for meals and lodging. 


Alberta Hours of Work Act 


Order 28A, made November 3, 1944, and 
gazetted November 15 extends to October 31, 
1945, the exemption of cooks, cookees, bull 
cooks, night watchmen, barn bosses, and black- 
smiths engaged in the lumbering, logging and 
railway tie industries, from the provisions of 
the Hours of Work Act requiring a weekly 
rest day and limiting hours to 9 a day and 
54 a week. As formerly the exemption applies 
only to operations in rural districts more than 
10 miles from any city or in towns or villages 
of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


Bath Columbia Female Minimum Wage Act 


The annual supplementary Orders governing 
payment for overtime during the Christmas 
season were gazetted November 23. 

Order No. 24 Supplementary (1944) made by 
the Board of Industrial Relations November 
17, 1944, and gazetted November 23, stipulates 
that persons employed overtime in the mercan- 
tile industry under the Hours of Work Order 
given below must receive one and one half 
times the regular rate of pay for all time 
worked in excess of eight hours per day on 
December 22, or in excess of 48 hours during 
the week ending December 23, 1944. 


Temporary employees of any age in the mer- 
cantile industry working less than 40 hours 
per week between November 27 and December 
31, 1944 (both dates inclusive), must receive 
not less than 35 cents per hour. 

The provisions of Order No. 24 guaranteeing 
a daily minimum wage for part-time workers 
are waived for the stated period. 

By order No. 59 Supplementary (1944) the 
same provision is made for male employees in 
the mercantile industry under the British 
Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act, 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The amended temporary order permitting 
shop employees to work overtime during the 
pre-Christmas period was made by the Board 
of Industrial Relations November 17, 1944, and 
gazetted November 23. The Order provides 
that persons employed in retail establishments 
in the mercantile industry in British Columbia 
may be permitted to work in excess of the 
daily eight hour limit prescribed under the 
Act. 


Employees in retail establishments in the 
mercantile industry in Vancouver, together 
with the area known as Point Grey, the 
District of Burnaby, the District of West 
Vancouver, North Vancouver, the District of 
North Vancouver, Victoria, Esquimalt, the 
District of Oak Bay, and the District 
of Saanich, may work two hours in excess of 
the eight hour limit per day, on Friday, 
December 22, and Saturday, December 23, 
1944, 


Employees in mercantile retail establish- 
ments in areas other than the above may work 
two hours in excess of the eight hour limit 
on Friday, December 22, and three hours in 
excess on Saturday, December 23, 1944. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Renewals: The following Orders under the 
Quebec Minimum Wage Act have been re- 
newed until January 1, 1946, by Orders gazetted 
November 25: Order No.6 governing stationary 
enginemen and firemen in the district of Mont- 
real; Order No. 7 relating to shoe counter 
manufactures; Order No. 34 pertaining to the 
ice industry and trading in the city and district 
of Quebec; Order No. 31 governing tailors and 
dressmakers in the city of Quebec; Order No. 
32 regarding the mattress and upholstering in- 
dustry in Quebec City, Levis and Quebec- 
West; Order No. 23 relating to taverns in the 
district of Montreal; Order No. 26-A governing 
taxicabs and automobiles for hire in the city 
and district of Montreal; Order No. 36 per- 
taining to foundries in the city of Hull, and 
Order No. 39, relating to forest operations. 
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Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


New Orders from 1 to 6 inclusive under the 
Act were made November 16, 1944, and 
gazetted November 17. The Orders supersede 
all previous Orders 1-6 inclusive, and are to 
come into effect December 4, 1944. Order 
No. 1 governs all classes of employees in Sas- 
-katchewan cities and within a radius of five 
miles, with the exception of agricultural 
workers, domestic servants, Government em- 
ployees, employees in establishments operat- 
ing games of skill, and in hotels, restaurants, 
refreshment rooms, boarding and rooming 
houses. 

The normal working week must not exceed 
48 hours. During a week in which a civic or 
statutory holiday occurs, the working hours 
must be reduced from 48 by the number of 
working hours the establishment is closed for 
business. Work is considered part time work 
where the working hours are reduced by six 
or more from the normal working week, or 
from such week as reduced by one or more 
civic or statutory holidays. Overtime is time 
worked in excess of 48 hours or the normal 
working week or such week as reduced by holi- 
days, as above, subject to the hours provisions 
cf the Factories Act. 

Experienced employees must receive a mini- 
mum of $16.80 per week, except when engaged 
solely in the delivery of merchandise or mes- 
sages. Inexperienced employees must receive 
not less than $11 per week for the first three 
months, $14 per week for the next three 
months, and $16.80 thereafter. Employees en- 
gaged solely in delivering merchandise or mes- 
sages, on foot or on bicycle, must receive a 
minimum of $7.50 per week for the first three 
months, and $10 per week thereafter. When an 
employee furnishes a bicycle, the wage must 
be increased by 50 cents per week. Qualified 
operators of vehicles must receive not less than 
$16.80 per week. 


Part time employees must receive not less 
than 35 cents per hour and for a period of at 
least three consecutive hours on any day they 
are required to report for work. Part time 
employees engaged solely in delivering mer- 
chandise or messages on foot or on bicycle 
must be paid not less than 25 cents per hour. 
Unless the employer obtains a written permit 
from the Minimum Wage Board, the number 
of part-time employees must not exceed 25 per 
cent of the total number of full-time em- 
ployees, except in the case where four or less 
full-time employees are employed when one 
part-time employee may be engaged. 

Overtime must be paid for at the rate of 
85 cents per hour, or a pro rata rate of the 
regular wage, whichever is the greater. 
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No more than 25 per cent of the total num- 
ber of employees must be inexperienced, except 
when the total is less than three, unless a 
permit is first obtained from the Board. This 
coes not apply to apprentices approved by the 
Board. In the case of indentured apprentices 
the wages stipulated in the indenture may 
supersede the above rates, provided that a copy 
of the indenture is first filed with and approved 
by the Board. 

All Orders of the Minimum Wage Board 
must be posted prominently. 


Order No. 2 governs the hotel and restau- 
rant industry, and includes boarding and 
rooming houses where there are more than five 
beds set apart for roomers, any place where 
meals are supplied daily to more than five 
persons for remuneration, and refreshment 
rooms, in the Saskatchewan cities and within 
a radius of five miles. 

The normal working week must be a maxi- 
mum of 48 hours. When a statutory or civic 
holiday occurs the work week must be reduced 
by 8 hours. Part time is where the working 
hours are less than 40 in any week. Overtime 
is time worked in excess of 48 hours. Ex- 
perienced employees must be paid not less 
than $16.80 per week and inexperienced em- 
ployees not less than $11 per week for the 
first three months, $14 per week for the next 
three months, and $16.80 per week thereafter. 

Where a uniform is required, and is not sup- 
pled by the employer, the weekly rate must 
be increased by 50 cents. 

Part-time employees must be paid at a rate 
of not less than 35 cents per hour and for 3 
consecutive hours on any day they are required 
to report for work. The number of part-time 
employees must not exceed 25 per cent of the 
total number of full-time employees except 
where there are three or less full-time em- 
ployees, in which case one part-time employee 
may be engaged. Overtime must be paid for 
at the rate of 35 cents an hour or a pro rata 
rate of the regular wage, whichever is the 
greater. Inexperienced employees must not 
exceed 25 per cent of the total number of em- 
ployees, except where the latter number is less 
than three, in which case one inexperienced 
employee may be engaged. 

Where meals or lodging are furnished by the 
employer and accepted by the employee as 
part payment of wages, deductions of 20 
cents for each meal, and 25 cents for each 
night’s lodging may be made. 

Order No. 8 governs all classes of employ- 
ment where a bowling alley or billiard hall, 
skating rink, curling rink, dance hall, theatre 
or shooting gallery or other games of skill 
are carried on in Saskatchewan cities and with- 
in a five-mile radius. 
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A maximum of 48 hours of work per week 
constitutes a full working week. Part time is 
where the normal working week is reduced by 
six or more hours. Overtime is time worked in 
excess of 48 hours per week. 

Employees must receive not less than $16.80 
per week, while part-time employees must 
receive not less than 35 cents per hour and for 
a period of at least three hours on any day 
they are required to report for work except in 
the case of men and/or boys who are granted 
admission to skating rinks for the purpose of 
sweeping the ice. Overtime must be paid 
for at not less than 35 cents per hour or a 
pro rata rate of the regular rate of pay, which- 
ever is the greater. 


Order No. 4 governs all classes of employ- 
ment in, and within a five-mile radius of the 
towns of Assiniboia, Biggar, Canora, Estevan, 
Gravelbourg, Humboldt, Kamsack, Lloydmin- 
ster, Indian Head, Maple Creek, Melfort, 
Melville, Moosomin, Nipawin, ‘Rosetown, 
Rosthern, Shaunavon, Tisdale, Watrous, 
Wilkie and Wynyard, with the following ex- 
ceptions: agriculture employees, domestic ser- 
_vants, government employees, persons engaged 
in establishments in which games of skill are 
carried on, employees engaged in hotels, res- 
taurants, boarding and rooming houses and 
refreshment rooms. 

The normal work-week consists of 48 hours, 
while part time is where the hours are reduced 
by six or more from the normal working week. 
Overtime is time worked in excess of 48 hours 
a week or of the usual number of hours 
worked during a normal work-week. 

Experienced employees must receive not less 
than $14 per week, except where they are en- 
gaged solely in the delivery of merchandise 
or messages, on foot or on bicycle, or as opera- 
tors of horse-drawn vehicles. 

Inexperienced employees must be paid not 
less than $9 per week during the first three 
months, $12 per week for the second three 
months, and $14 per week thereafter. 

Employees engaged solely in delivering 
merchandise or messages, on foot or on bicycle, 
must be paid at a rate of wages not less than 
$7 per week. Where a bicycle is supplied by 
the employee this rate must be increased by 
50 cents per week. Qualified operators of 
motor or horse-drawn vehicles must be paid 
not less than $16.80 per week. 

Part-time employees must receive not less 
than 35 cents per hour and for a period of not 
less than three consecutive hours on any day 
on which they are required to report for 
work. Part-time employees who are engaged 
solely in delivering merchandise or messages 
must receive not less than 25 cents per hour. 
Overtime must be paid for at a rate of not 
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less than 35 cents per hour or a pro rata rate 
of the normal wage, whichever is the greater. 

Inexperienced employees must not exceed 
more than 25 per cent of the total number of 
employees, except when this number is less 
than three, in which case one inexperienced 
employee may be engaged, unless the em- 
ployer first receives written permission from 
the Board. This section does not apply to 
apprentices approved by the Board. 

In the case of an indenture of apprenticeship, 
the wages stipulated in the indenture may 
supersede the rates set out in this Order, pro- 
vided that a copy of the indenture is first filed 
with and approved by the Minimum Wage 
Board. 


Order No. & governs the hotel and restau- 
rant industry, including boarding and room- 
ing houses in which there are five or more 
beds for the use of lodgers, any place where 
meals are supplied daily for a consideration 
to more than five persons, and refreshment 
rooms in the following towns: Assiniboia, 
Biggar, (Canora, Estevan, Gravelbourg, Hum- 
boldt; Kamsak, Lloydminster, Indian Head, 
Maple Creek, Melfort, Melville, Moosomin, 
Nipawin, Rosetown, Rosthern, Shaunavon, 
Tisdale, Watrous, Wilkie, Wynyard, and 
within a five-mile radius. 

A normal working week must not exceed 48 
hours. Where a statutory holiday occurs in 
any week, the working hours must be reduced, 
during that week, by eight. Part-time is 
where the working hours do not exceed 40 in 
any one week. Overtime is time worked in 
excess of the normal working week. 

Experienced employees must receive not 
less than $14 per week. Inexperienced em- 
ployees must be paid at a rate not less than 
$9 per week for the first three months, $12 per 
week for the second three months, and $14 
per week thereafter. 

Where a uniform is required and is not sup- 
plied by the employer, the weekly wage must 
be increased by 50 cents. Part-time employees 
must receive not less than 35 cents per hour 
and must be paid for at least three consecu- 
tive hours for any day they are required to 
report for work. Employees working in excess 
of the normal working week must be paid not 
less than 35 cents per hour, or a pro rata rate 
of the regular wage whichever is the greater. 
Inexperienced employees must not exceed 25 
per cent of the total number of employees 
except where the latter number is less than 
four, when one inexperienced employee may 
be engaged. 

Where meals or lodging are accepted by the 
employee as part payment of wages, deductions 
must not exceed 20 cents for each meal, and 
25 cents for each night’s lodging. 
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Order No. 6 governs all classes of employ- 
ment in places where a bowling alley or billiard 
hall, skating rink, curling rink, dance hall, 
theatre, shooting gallery or other establishment 
operating games of skill is carried on in the 
following towns: Assiniboia, Biggar, Canora, 
Kstevan, Gravelbourg, Humboldt; Kamsack, 
Lloydminster, Indian Head, Maple Creek, 
Melfort, Melville, Moosomin, Nipawin, Rose- 
town, Rosthern, Shaunavon, Tisdale, Watrous, 
Wilkie, Wynyard, and within a five-mile radius. 

The normal work-week must not exceed 48 
hours. Part time is where the working hours 
are reduced by six or more from the normal 
working week. Overtime is time worked in ex- 
cess of the regular working week. | 

Employees must be paid not less than $14 
per week. Part time employees must be paid 
at a rate of not less than 35 cents per hour 
and for a period of at least three consecutive 
hours on any day on which they are required 
to report for work, except in the case of men 
and/or boys who are granted admission to 
skating rinks for the purpose of sweeping the 
ice. 

Employees working in excess of the normal 
working week must be paid at a rate of not 
less than 35 cents per hour, or a pro rata rate 
of their regular rate of pay, whichever rate is 
the greater. 


Saskatchewan Regulations for Beauty Culture, 
Hairdressing and Barbering Trade Schools 


A revision of these Regulations with minor 
changes was gazetted November 30, 1944, and 
came into effect December 4. 

“Deputy Minister” is substituted throughout 
for “Commissioner”. The maximum amount 
which may be charged to or received from the 
public for’ each service rendered by trade 
schools, irrespective of materials and ingredi- 


ents used, is $2.75 for cold waving, complete; 


10 cents for a manicure, complete; 10 cents 
for marcelling, complete; 10 cents for a rinse, 
complete; and 5 cents for a singe, complete. 
Notices setting forth the amounts which may 
be charged the public must be conspicuously 
displayed within the workroom, and must 


be headed, in bold type “MAXIMUM 
CHARGES”. 
The regulations governing barber shops 


issued by the Department of Public Health 
must be adhered to, as formerly, 


The subsection is omitted which stipulated 
that each student upon completing a course of 
instruction must take an examination from 
examiners appointed by the Commissioner, and 
upon passing this examination, must receive a 
certificate, paying a fee of $3 for each examina- 
tion, and $2 for re-examination. 
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Saskatchewan Trade Schools Regulation Act 


New Regulations were made under the Trade 
Schools Regulation Act, November 24, 1944, 
and gazetted November 30, rescinding the pre- 
vious Regulations, O.C. 54/44. The new Regu- 
lations came into effect December 4, 1944. 

Application for registration of a trade school 
must be forwarded to the Deputy Minister of 
Labour with a certified cheque payable to the 
Provincial Treasurer of Saskatchewan for the 
required fee, a copy of the contract for taking 
a course of instruction, a statement of courses 
of instruction offered by the trade school and 
the fee for each, the texts, books and other 
supplies required by each student and the 
charge of each, a copy of every catalogue, 
sales circular and advertisement used in con- 
nection with the trade school, a copy of any 
certificate used by the school, and certificates 
cf the local Health Officer and Fire Chief re- 
garding the construction, sanitation and condi- 
tion of all buildings, equipment, tools and 
machinery. Every registration under this Act 
expires December 31 in the year of its regis- 
tration. No changes in the course of instruc- 
tion, fees, and supply requirements after a 
trade school is registered, may be made with- 
cut the consent of the Deputy Minister. 


Application for renewal of registration must 
be forwarded to the Deputy Minister together 
with the renewal fee, and a statement indicat- 
ing any changes in courses, fees and supplies 
required. The fee for registration or renewal 
for one course is $25, $10 for each additional 
ccurse, and a maximum of $200 for more than 
18 courses. . 


Every operator of a trade school and every 
person ‘who advertises or offers a correspon- 
dence or home study course must deposit 
security of $1,000 with the Deputy Minister. 


When a person who has contracted to take a 
course at a trade school gives written notice 
to the operator of the school that he wishes to _ 
discontinue instruction, the operator must 
refund money for weeks of instruction not 
taken, except for 10 per cent of the total pur- 
chase price of the course, when the fee for the 
course is a fixed amount for the complete 
course divided into lessons. When the fee 
covers a course which is divided into weeks 
cf study, the operator must refund the money 
for those lessons not taken, except the pay- 
ment for an additional five weeks of instruc- 
tion. When the fee for the course is divided 
ou the basis of months of instruction, the 
operator must refund payment for those 
months of instruction not taken, except for the 
fee for one additional month, When students 
do not pay for their course in advance, the 
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same provisions apply. Correspondence lessons 
must not exceed 10 per cent of the total num- 
ber of lessons or one month’s tuition, which- 
ever is less, in one consignment. The next 
consignment must not be sent to the student 
until the previous consignment has been com- 
pleted, or a period of one month has expired. 
Where any dispute arises regarding this regu- 
lation, the Deputy Minister’s decision is final. 

In each trade school, the teachers’ qualifica- 
tions; standards of shop, laboratory and class- 
room instruction; student admission require- 
ments; length of courses; conditions and con- 
struction of all buildings; use of proper safety 
devices to render machinery safe for school 
purposes; and the suitability of the premises 
and equipment for teaching courses, must all 
be subject to the approval of the Deputy Min- 
ister. Any appointment or change in the 
teaching staff, or the premises, must be sub- 
mitted in writing to the Deputy Minister. 

The minimum age for admission to any 
course is 16, unless the Deputy Minister is 
satisfied that the provisions of the School 
Attendance Act have been complied with. 

No person must offer any course of instruc- 
tion for sale unless he is a salesman certified 
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by the Deputy Minister, and the trade school 
concerned is registered under the Act. Certifi- 
cates to salesmen of courses expire each 
December 31, but may be terminated or sus- 
pended at any time by the “Minister”, who is 
the member of the Executive Council charged 
with administering the Act. 

No operator of a trade school may guarantee 
a position to any student. 

The Deputy Minister must approve any 
advertisement relating to the trade school, and 
such an advertisement must not appear in the 
“Help Wanted” columns of any publication. 
Advertisements must clearly state the name of 
the trade school concerned, no misleading 
implications must be contained, and there must 
be no reference to prices charged to the public 
for work performed by students in the school. 
No reference must be made to the approval 
by the Deputy Minister, except by stating: 
“Registered under The Trade Schools Regu- 
lation Act, Saskatchewan”, 

The certificate of registration of a trade 
school must be conspicuously displayed under 
glass at the entrance to the school. Every 
trade school operator must submit a statistical 
report to the Deputy Minister as required, 





Paris Branch of 1.L.0. Functioned Four Years in Secret 


T was announced recently by Mr. Edward 
J. Phelan, Acting Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office that the I.L.0’s Paris 
branch office had resumed open operations in 
its former premises on the Boulevard St. 
Germain after four years of work in secrecy 
during the Nazi occupation. 

Mr. Phelan said that he had received from 
Miss Rommel, who has been secretary of the 
Paris Branch for several years, the first. report 
she had been able to make to him directly 
since the Germans took possession of the city 
some four years ago. The report disclosed 
that large quantities of I.L.O. publications 
were distributed by the branch during the 
German occupation. “These reports were 
eagerly sought after,’ Mr. Phelan said, “for 
the material they contained on what was hap- 
pening in the outside world”. They were 
obtained from the Geneva office of the I.L.0. 
with which Miss Rommel was able to main- 
tain intermittent contact. 

Among those who were reported as obtain- 
ing such publications regularly were the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labour and the National 
Council of Resistance officials of the Ministry 
of Labour in Paris and the editors of the 
underground press. 


As the Paris offices of the I.L.O. were 
seized by the Nazis soon after their occupa- 
tion of the city, the work of distributing 
reports was carried on by Miss Rommel from 
two small rooms in her own home, which soon 
became a centre of intense but secret activity. 
Requests for information and documentation 
of all kinds were received in steadily increas- 
ing numbers and demands grew for the I.L.0’s 
publications, especially the French edition of 
the monthly International Review. The latter, 
according to Miss Rommel’s report, “was not 
only a source of documentation unique in the 
Occupied Zone because of its objectivity; but 
also as a source of strength and hope.” When 
Paris was liberated on August 25, 1944, Miss 
Rommel’s secret office had been functioning 
for almost four years without molestation by 
the Nazis. 

Since the Paris Branch has been re-estab- 
lished in its pre-war offices, Miss Rommel’s 
report indicates that it is busier than ever. 
I.L.0. publications, as well as material with 
joint labour-management production commit- 
tees and, with recent social legislation of other 
countries is most frequently requested, she 
sald. 


Prices and Price Control 


Activities of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
July-September, 1944 


Civilian Supplies and Price Problems during the Quarter—Control of Prices 
and Supplies in the Transition Period 


ITH the development of the military 

offensive in Europe, attention turned in- 
creasingly to the problem of reconverting to 
peacetime production once the high level of 
war requirements was reduced. Manufacturers 
making plans for the transition and the post- 
war period were anxious to know under what 
conditions they would be able to produce 
civilian goods. For this reason the Chairman 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, Mr. 
Donald Gordon, in a speech given in Toronto 
on September 11, outlined the procedure to 
be followed by the Board in its control of 
prices and civilian supplies. 

During the three months reviewed in this 
summary there were few signs of improve- 
ment in the supply of civilian goods. While 
there was some increase in the production of 
small hardware items and some other articles, 
production of most durable goods was still 
held up by war production programs and the 
shortage of labour. Textile, leather and 
paper products remained in short supply. Dry 
weather restricted the output of dairy prod- 
ucts. On the other hand, stocks of tea and 
coffee improved so that rationing could be 
suspended, and the crop of fruits and vege- 
tables was satisfactory. 

The pressure of rising costs continued and 
made it necessary to provide financial relief 
for various manufacturers of textiles and 
wood products so as to maintain ceiling prices 
on their products. Further steps were taken 
to combat the lowering of the quality of 


~ apparel. 


Decontral 


In his speech before the Canadian Club 
in Toronto, the Chairman of the Board 
pointed out that it was “the administrative 
objective of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board to reduce and simplify its system of 
wartime controls by withdrawing, as soon as 
practicable, all orders prohibiting or restrict- 
ing the manufacture of finished civilian 
products”. 

War production and essential civilian needs 
must, of course, get prior claim on all neces- 


sary materials and labour. Many of the 
Board’s restrictive orders cam, however, be 
withdrawn, since simpler and more direct 
controls over the use of raw materials and 
plant facilities have been developed by the 
Wartime Industries Control Board, while 
National Selective Service is responsible for 
the efficient utilization of labour. To ensure 
adequate production of essential civilian 
goods, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
has the authority to direct manufacturers to 
produce stated amounts of certain articles, to 
arrange for special allocations of materials, 
and to request appropriate labour priorities. 
The indirect method of ensuring essential 
supplies by restricting non-essential end 
products can thus be avoided. 
Manufacturers will, therefore, be able to 


produce articles freed from restrictions only 


if materials and labour become available in 
excess of more essential requirements. The 
removal of restrictions will, however, make it 
easier for them to plan their future civilian 
output so that when production can be 
started there will be no undue delay. 

While the Chairman’s announcement clari- 
fied the Board’s position, it did not represent 
any break with previous practice, since the 
Board. has always endeavoured to remove 
regulations and: restrictions as soon as they 
were no longer thought to be necessitated by 
wartime conditions. A considerable number 
of end product restrictions were removed dur- 
ing the winter of 1943-44 and restrictions on 
new entrants and new lines of business were 
relaxed in June, 1944. 

As materials and labour become available 
and manufacturers are able to take advantage 
of the removal of restrictions, many goods 
that were not sold im the “basic period” of 
the price ceiling will appear on the market. 
The Chairman emphasized in his speech that 
maximum prices for these goods are fixed 
strictly in accordance with the “basic period” 
principle, that is to say, on the basis of the 
price at which they would have sold in the 
basic period, taking into account their use 
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fulness, serviceability, durability and intrinsic 
worth. 

Strict control of prices on the basis of 
“basic period” values is to be continued into 
the period of transition since the potential 
inflationary pressures are likely to remain 
great. While reduction of war contracts will 
in time work strongly in the opposite direc- 
tion, the early stages of the transition period 
are likely to be complicated) by some con- 
tinued shortages and bottlenecks in recon- 
version, by large pent-up consumer demand 
and by war inflated costs. These latter fac- 
tors will tend to exercise an upward: pressure 
on prices, as was the case after the last war, 
when prices rose abruptly for nearly two 
years, after which they declined even more 
abruptly for more than a year. In maintain- 
ing the price ceiling on the present occasion, 
therefore, the objectives are not only to pre- 
vent inflation but also to lessen the risk 
of subsequent deflation. Continued price 
control is also expected to increase the 
opportunities for developing domestic and 
export markets capable of sustaining a large 
volume of production and employment. 

It was recognized, of course, that manufac- 
turers of new civilian goods might, in some 
instances, have difficulty in operating under 
basic period ceilings, owing to wartime in- 
‘ereases in costs that could be absorbed only 
while producing on government account and 
at full capacity. In exceptional cases, some 
price adjustments may be authorized, but 
only if financial need cam be shown and if 
the “squeeze” of increased costs cannot be 
absorbed or offset by the manufacturer or 
distributor. The Chairman pointed out, how- 
ever, that “we have also reason to believe 
that a good many of these cost increases will 
or should be of a temporary character”. 
Without any lowering of wage rates, costs 
may fall as a result of increased labour 
efficiency in civilian production, reduced labour 
turnover and overtime, better and cheaper 
materials, lower shipping rates, technical 
improvements and increased volume of 
civilian production. 

Since the establishment of maximum prices 
for goods not sold in the basic period and for 
newly established businesses has become a 
major problem. of price control, the Board 
revised the regulations regarding the pricing 
of these. “new goods” so as to make their 
application more uniform and more effective 
while at the same time reducing the admin- 
istrative burden as far as possible. 

The procedure that had previously been 
established for setting maximum prices for 
“new” consumer goods was modified in some 
respects and was extended to services and 
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capital goods. In the retail field, the admin- 
istration of the regulations respecting “new” 
goods and new entrants into business was to 
a considerable extent decentralized, much of 
the work being transferred from the Retail 
Trade Administration to the local offices of 
the Board. 
Metals 


Supply: With shifts in war production the 
supply of certain metals, particularly alumi- 
num, magnesium and zinc, became adequate 
for current war and civilian requirements. The 
Board made arrangements with the Metals 
Controller to permit the unrestricted use of 
copper and copper base alloys in the manu- 
facture of such goods as builders’ hardware, 
plumbing, safety pins and zippers. 

Certain steel shapes, such as sheets, were 
in very tight supply during the quarter and 
only limited quantities were available for 
civilian production. Certain sizes of bar, pipe 
and cold-roll strip were in reasonable supply 
and considerable quantities were released for 
civilian products. 


Controls: In accordance with the procedure 
outlined by the Chairman a great many pro- 
hibitions and restrictions on the production 
of metal civilian goods were withdrawn dur- 
ing the quarter. Among the end products 
released from prohibitions are some 500 items 
whose production was forbidden under Order 
A-579, ranging from adhesive tape sleeves to 
stadiums. Also permitted are toasters, irons 
and other small domestic electric appliances, 
tricycles, metal coffins, lawn rollers and 
numerous other articles. Actual production 
must, of course, await the availability of 
labour and materials. 

Simplification and standardization measures 
that were revoked included restrictions on the 
manufacture of furniture, plumbing and heat- 
ing equipment, screws and rivets, various hand 
tools, jewellery and other items. 

By the end of the quarter relatively few 
restrictions on production remained in opera- 
tion but articles still under control included 
radios, washing machines, refrigerators and 
other large household appliances as well as 
commercial laundry equipment and equipment 
for commercial eooking and_ refrigeration. 
These articles contain various materials 
and components which are still restricted. The 
production of bicycles, farm machinery and 
office machinery also continued to be re- 


stricted. 


Civilian Production: While there was no 
general improvement in supplies of civilian 
metal goods, there was some increase in the 
production of kitchen utensils, small articles 
like safety pins, and various hardware items. 
Progress was made towards the completion 
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of production programs for certain household 
appliances—e.g., washing machines, electric 
ranges, warm air furnaces—some of which had 
been held up by shortages of manpower and 
component parts. 

The 1944 production of small arms ammuni- 
tion was increased as a result of military cut- 
backs and better supplies of copper sheet. It 
was, therefore, possible to issue a limited 
amount of ammunition to sportsmen. 

Improvements in the supply of tinplate and 
blackplate made it possible to take advantage 
of the extremely favourable apple crop by 
increasing the pack of various apple products. 


Building Materials: During the three months 
under review it became apparent that build- 
ing materials were one of the most serious 
tight spots in the civilian economy. The great 
increase in construction permits issued in 1944 
brought into sharp relief the downward trend 
in the output of bricks, soil pipe, furnaces, 
bathtubs, plumbing fixtures, cement blocks 
and certain items of builders’ hardware. 

The shortage of building supplies was mainly 
a reflection of the overall shortage of labour 
though in the case of furnaces and plumbing 
fixtures, shortages of components and raw 
materials were also significant. 

The Board made efforts to obtain improve- 
ments in the labour supply of some of these 
industries, so far as might be done without 
prejudice to military requirements, and in 
some cases, labour priorities were increased on 
the recommendation of the Interdepartmental 
Labour Priorities Committee. However, at 
the rate of construction currently contem- 
plated, severe shortages in many lines are 
likely to continue for some time. 


Textiles and Leather 


Shortages and increasing costs of produc- 
tion remained particularly noticeable in the 
field of apparel, and led to problems of 
quality deterioration. 

The Canadian allocation of cotton fabrics 
from the United States for the third quarter 
of 1944 was reduced by about one-third, 
though the allocation for the fourth quarter 
was somewhat higher. Some reduction, there- 
fore, had to be made in the amounts of cotton 
fabrics allocated to clothing manufacturers 
and an improvement in the total supply of 
cotton articles cannot be expected in the near 
future. : 


The supply of essential articles will, how- 
ever, be protected by the exercise of control 
over the types of imported fabrics and their 
distribution as well as by the system of pro- 
duction directives. It is planned to introduce 
a production program for men’s fine shirts 
early in 1945. 
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Rayon too was in short supply, owing in 
part to heavy requirements for the synthetic 
rubber tire program. A production program 
for women’s hosiery was started in the fourth 
quarter so as to promote better supplies. 
Acetate yarns, allocated to Canada by the 
United States War Production Board to meet 
in part the diversion of domestic viscose yarns 
to the tire program, are bulk purchased by 
the Commodity Prices Stabilization Corpora- 
tion. Owing to the shortage of rayon throw- 
ing yarns, first quality yarns have had to be 
used as filling in low price dress goods, and a 
subsidy was authorized to offset the increase 
in costs. 

The output of worsted suitings could not be 
maintained at the level specified in the direc- 
tive issued in June, owing to an increase in 
the production of battledress uniforms. Negoti- 
ations were, however, carried on for the 
supply of a substantial quantity of British 
worsted suitings in the spring of 1945 when 
an increasing demand for suits for demobilized 
servicemen may arise. 

With the curtailment of war contracts 
worsted spinners and weavers have found it 
increasingly difficult to absorb rising costs of 
operation. A subsidy was authorized in 
August, payable to domestic spinners and 
weavers, subject to profit control. 

Some tightening of civilian leather supplies 
resulted from a reduction in Canada’s alloca- 
tion of South American hides on the one hand, 
and high military requirements on the other. 
Steps were taken to make the best use of 
available supplies. Among these were the 
release of “visole” synthetic soling material for 
adult in addition to juvenile footwear, and the 
controlled allocation of horsehides. 


In contrast to the metals field, only a 
limited number of minor end product con- 
trols on apparel were withdrawn during the 
quarter. Among these were restrictions on 
men’s and boys’ furnishings, hats, small 
leather goods, the number of zippers in gar- 
ments, the shapes and colours of buttons, re- 
strictions on bias binding, shoe laces and 
other articles. There was some relaxation of 
restrictions on the production of footwear and 
luggage. 

In view of the growing importance of the 
problem of maintaining price quality relation- 
ships, particularly in textiles, the Board’s 
“Standard Division” was reorganized and en- 
larged during the quarter. The Division’s in- 
vestigators co-operate with Administrators to 
bring about the maintenance of quality stand- 
ards. The Division prepares regulations, checks 
up on consumer complaints, and undertakes 
investigations both at the retail and the 
manufacturing level, to detect or prevent 
quality degradation. The Board’s regulations 
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requiring the labelling of textiles and foot- 
wear are designed to make it possible to trace 
defective articles back from the retailer to 
the manufacturer. 

In August retailers’ markups for women’s, 
misses’ and children’s dresses,’ coats and suits 
were limited to those taken in the basic period, 
but not to exceed 45 per cent of selling price. 
This ceiling on markups, more readily en- 
forceable than basic period ceilings on this 
type. of merchandise, is designed to check the 
excessive markups which had been taken by 
some specialty stores. 


Foods 


Dairy Products: The dry summer weather 
caused a deterioration of dairy pastures and 
a consequent decline in milk production. The 
overall shortage of dairy products was thus 
intensified and was reflected chiefly in a 
further decline in butter production, since 
fluid milk for domestic consumption and 
cheese for the United Kingdom were first 
charges on available supplies of milk. ~ 

In order to make the greatest possible 
amount of butterfat available for butter pro- 
duction monthly sales of fluid cream by dis- 
tributors in the principal markets of Canada 
were restricted to the amount (in pounds of 
butterfat content) sold in June, 1944. The 
policy of reducing the butter ration by one- 
half pound every eight weeks was continued 
so as to build up an adequate reserve for the 
winter. 

Tea and Coffee: As a result of improved 
shipping conditions stocks of tea and coffee 
improved to the point where rationing could 
be discontinued. Rationing ceased on Sep- 
tember 19. 

Fruits and Vegetables: As a further step in 
the Board’s policy of bringing important 
fruits and vegetables under price control, 
maximum prices were set for apricots in July. 

In setting prices for the 1944 crop of late 
summer fruits, the markup allowed to 
truckers in 1943 was eliminated. As truckers 
tend to sell near the point of production, the 
adjustment was aimed at promoting wider 
distribution of supplies. The price of peaches 
was fixed below last year’s level, since the 
1943 crop had been very low, and prices cor- 
respondingly high. ; 

Maximum prices for canned fruits and 
vegetables were substantially the same as last 
year. As. before, subsidies were paid on 
various canned fruits and vegetables, and the 
growers’ subsidy om raw tree fruits, paid 
through the processor, was authorized again 
this year. Growers’ subsidies on various 
vegetables are paid’ by the Department of 
Agriculture. 
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Owing to better crop conditions and ade- 
quate supplies of blackplate, the 1944 pack 
of fruits and vegetables was considerably 
better than that of the previous year. Toma- 
toes and tomato juice were canned in greater 
quantities. The apple crop was exception- 
ally good and an unlimited supply of metal 
containers was authorized to prevent spoil- 
age of excess supplies. 

Arrangements for the distribution of 
canned vegetables were very much simpler 
than those made in the previous year, and 
the carrying of excessive reserve stocks was 
avoided. 


Ice: The hot summer weather resulted in a 
shortage of ice in August, particularly in 
Western and Central Ontario. Arrangements 
for conserving ice supplies included curtail- 
ment of the icing of carloads of fruits and 
vegetables and suspension of the icing of 
shipments of beer, ale and porter, 

Other Foods: During the quarter standard 
maximum prices replacing basic period price 
ceilings, were set for soybeans, peas, pro- 
cessed cherries and canned poultry. 


Used Cars 


More effective control of used car sales 
has now’ been introduced. Since the produc- 
tion of passenger cars for civilian use has 
been suspended, the used car market has 
become increasingly important. Standard 
maximum prices for used passenger cars had 
been fixed by an order of the Motor Vehicles 
Controller. Enforcement of regulations was, 
however, difficult owing to the surreptitious 
manner of many transactions. Dealers fre- 
quently required a trade-in as a condition 
of sale, and by undervaluing the trade-in, - 
could “evade” the price ceiling. This prac- 
tice also enabled them to pay more than 
ceiling prices for some of their purchases. 

Under the new regulations introduced’ in 
August, private purchases of used cars are 
restricted to one per year. Dealers are 
required to sell cars without demanding a 
trade-in, to persons holding an essentiality 
certificate and willing to pay cash. Where a 
trade-in is involved the value must be “fair 
and reasonable”. Private sellers are not per- 
mitted to require a trade-in as a condition 
of sale, and must, in any advertisement, . 
state their name and address and particulars 
as to the make of car and selling price. 
Finally, all transactions in used cars must be 
registered with the Board. 


Rentals 


Congested housing conditions in war indus- 
try areas and military centres made a further 
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tightening of rental regulations necessary. 
The Board extended the protection against 
arbitrary eviction at short notice enjoyed 
by occupants of houses and apartments, to 
tenants of “shared accommodations” (i.e. flats 
and rooms). Under regulations made in July 
such tenants must be given six months notice 
if the landlord desires the accommodation as 
an extension of his own residence or as a resi- 
dence for his father, mother, son, daughter, 
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or daughter-in-law. Well behaved tenants 
cannot be evicted for any other reasons. 

For the protection of landlords in special 
cases of hardship, the Regional Rentals 
Officer may exempt any lease of shared 
accommodation from these regulations. The 
regulations do not apply to boarders nor do 
they apply to accommodation in Halifax; 
Montreal, Kingston and certain other cities 
where specific rent control regulations are in 
force. 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, November, 1944 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as Reported 
By the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Se was a rise of 0°3 points in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics official 
cust-of-living index between October 2 and 
November 1; the increase was from 118-6 to 
118-9. The food index advanced from 130-8 
to 131-6, mainly because of seasonal increases 
in egg prices. These were partially offset by 
further small declines for fresh vegetables. The 
fuel and light index fell from 108-7 to 108-1, 
due to a decrease in the electricity index from 
93-2 to 91:4. Reductions in electricity rates 
during the past year have provided a stabiliz- 


ing influence upon the general cost-of-living 
index. Other group indexes remained un- 
changed in November as follows: rentals 112-0, 
clothing 121-6, homefurnishings and services 
118-4, and miscellaneous items 108-9. 
Retail Prices 

The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1944 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 and in AUGUST, 1939=100 


* Based on the 1926 average as 100 per cent. 
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The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably com- 
plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 
used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by in- 
dependent stores. They do not include prices 
from chain stores. As the movement of chain 
store prices agrees closely with the movement 
of independent store prices it was considered 
that the extra work and cost involved in com- 
piling and printing a separate table for chain 
store prices were not warranted although chain 
store prices are used in the calculation of the 
index, 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apartments 
are more numerous than single houses; in such 
cases rents for flats and apartments are shown 
while figures for other cities represent single- 
house rentals. In all cases figures represent 
rents being paid, not the rent asked for vacant 
dwellings. The basis of these figures is the 
record of rents for every tenth tenant-occupied 
dwelling collected in the 1941 census of hous- 
ing. The movement of rents since that time 
has been determined from reports submitted 
by real estate agents. The 1941 census averages 
have been adjusted in accordance with the 
change indicated by these reports, and the 
printed figures show a $4 spread centred 
around each city average. 

Table ITI is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Domiinon 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month, 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
iudex number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 
included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 

The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of ex- 
penditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
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and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1988. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; 
clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home fur- 
nishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscellaneous 
(22-6 per cent), $319.40. 


The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1:7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 


A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, home furnishings, 
etc., with their weights, was published in the 
Lasour Gazette for July, 1943, page 1057. 


The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941, (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of 
the Board in the operation of the price con- 
trol policy are summarized from time to time 
in the Lasour Gazerre under the title 
Activities of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. 


Wholesale Prices, November, 1944 


The general wholesale price index remained 
unchanged for November at 102.4, with ad- 
vances in the animal products group balanced 
by declines among vegetable products and 
chemicals. The decline in vegetable products 
from 94:7 to 94:6 was attributable mainly 
to price reductions for oats, potatoes and 
onions which outweighed small increases for 
rye and barley. The chemical product index 
fell from 100-1 to 99-9. The offsetting rise 
in animal products from 106-3 to 106-7 was 
produced by price increases for eggs, lard, 
cured meats, steers and lambs, although there 
were moderate declines in carcass meat prices, 
calves and hogs. Other component group 
indexes remained unchanged for November 
as follows: fibres and textiles 91:7, wood 
products 118-1, iron products 117, non- 
ferrous metals 79-7, and non-metallic minerals 
101-8. 

The wholesale price index of Canadian farm 
products rose fractionally from 103-0 for ~ 
October to 103-1 for November. The field 
product section fell from 91-6 to 91-5, while 
animal products increased from 122-0 to 122-5. 
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TABLE I.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
IN CANADA 


\ 
PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MontH 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 





Adjusted |$@£.7 @ AA Nj$$ — 
to base Retail 
_ 100-0 for Home Prices 
August Total Food Rent Fuel and | Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
1939 Light ings and | laneous (Com- 
: Services modities 
only )t 
TOUS Ae ee GEE eee nt oa ete ee Lee eee 79-7 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 ge Peeing Pieters 
WG 14s Cae CIR LE RS OY Meer, aie 80-0 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 70-3? Mo baat rae £6 
LOUD ie come ees oe SE ee 81-6 92-7 69-9 73°8 96-8 40:9 pale] m8 9s cee 
JOUG: eee aes . ASG OG EY 88-3 103-3 70-6 75:4 110-8 TEED nln heme Nike Seca 
19b0... 2 ces oe fobs seas ea Rote. 104-5 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 SU Fae DN. Se 
MOUS Aa as ok LEI CRN So SN | See a, Oa 118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 D1 2A ue asl Pers ee sere 
191926 Ses Ree. PASE ee 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 AOQUSSN oF WAP MES .« ocus 
O20 cio. Se de Nae ete eee | eee eee 150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-337TR SI. SOF 
DOQTE Fins! chat be TERN ere OP RS MS 132-5 143-9 109-1 127-6 123-4 LD Bio ee we Hs cs cate eee 
1022 ee ne rh eee A OL ae Bat 121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112255 Pee ees. 
1 A cP Se So EN mere Ns a BE ao 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 LOG AOA . LED... A Aw: 
LODT INE bee, Se Ma, 2a eee 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 Kjce ae ee aes ee 
1928 cstar meee |. arkiok .)s Athen eee bea: 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 1 et a im Monat BE pS hat 
BE RIE SORE OPS era Oren iene nos] lune tyl > s9 7 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105eOr as, Ot. eso 
TOS84 cer, RE eee eaten | See 95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 RAS aa Seta Peta 2S Sa, 
1935,. Salads fs See fee eae 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
1 Sa aire bd eee Acar ste |b gor IY ia 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
1937 Cucilszt 5. See. SRB. ae 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
LOS Beto Ses tpt: hs. 345 of eee: A | eee a 192-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
1939 
Atgust DOTA Nee 109-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
September tins ahi cae 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101°3 100-0 
Oetowens? vlc: Hen ereeee 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
December 1...0...0.02,.2,....1% 103-9 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
COELC SAR Rae eee oo 101°5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-¢ 
1940 
Wanuary ia. sces sacks cea. ts 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
APEIDL. SOL Se A ae 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
LD ia Si AEP IRE pA Un 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
Octoberth ee... see 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
Weatsi.3.4.. Sead... 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
1941 
January 250). 0)... eee 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
Ze \8 0) BD REGRESS Rr OB 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
July 2.1 ROL. wae aes 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
Octobe: haces et eee 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
December lh. sah. 2. saves: 114-8 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
Bos MOPAR A 8h lee te Lt7, 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8. , 105-1 114-9 
1942 
PARUALY. Sales a tease: eee ee 144-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
Atoral Uh 04S a ees eee 115-6 115-9 _ 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 LISTER? AOT>L 120-6 
DUNN OK Paes:<ae tree RTL Cee 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
October dae ats ene cae 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
Vesr sali. ee eee 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
1943 = 
SUD TEES ie oa Pe peaetyor a. Cote aratiaok 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
Vor oy gi Wg ipneareel ie, Mioa seed 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
Valyi2 Mees oO. SS. 3 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
October Iie-t...0s cP ceEP. 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
"Wears ccnieemc le eee 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
1944 
JaMARIS SVS. CAA. 118-1 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125:3 
LEB} he yan eee Ae ee Meee 118-6 118-9 130-9 111-9 113-0 121-3 118-4 109-1 125-1 
WAT CTite ns Soci te tee an 118-1 119-0 15 oak 111-9 113-0 121-3 118-4 109-0 125-1 
Arie. MOLL. dee ao 118.2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
b:' Ea a  ee te  2 aeae 118-3 119-2 Deli 111-9 112-5 121-5 118-5 109-0 125-4 
RIAU Ke adler: iota sede acy puuty 118-1 119-0 131-1 111-9 112-5 121-5 118-4 109-90 125-1 
FUG BT. ebb de oe 118-1 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
ASG eae ele ae ae 118-0 118-9 131-5 111-9 108-7 121-5 118-5 109-0 125-3 
September levee ee 137.9 118-8 131-2 111-9 108-7 121-5 118-4 109-0 125-2 
WM etober2” Geb ha eee 117-7 118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-9 
Novamibor | sees ei eee 118-9 118-9 131-6 112-0 108-1 121-6 118-4 108-9 125-3 


—_—_——— 


* ¥or the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 
t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE ITI—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939- 
NOVEMBER, 1944, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR NOVEMBER, 1944 








Commodities* Per 
Beet, sirloin.steak: .. sc...nt $e... see oF lb. 
Beef, round steaks: o.)...t0 sce «<b eb oe lb. 
Best sri: LOaStis... as eee ei dee ac he lb. 
Beef cshouldér.c <.. | fee co 5 Sane lb. 
BEET ASte Wilh elon. ste. Fe. ee sein ot eee. lb. 
Veal, forequarters:&. a...deus sec 2088 lb. 
bam) glee Toast. boty. od Gas soekes ance lb. 
Porkfresh! loiisesc422.n528 seen lb. 
Pork; freshrshoulder. )% «c)sdcs sesh ss lb. 
Bacon, side, med. sliced............. lb. 
ards purew ie toe ae Piso ei kee lb. 
Shortening, vegetable ............... lb. 
Eges, Grade ““A”’ fresh. 72.5242 .01..% doz. 
BRE Game: Se Gane, bce oe Sei, Cen, | Ses, os ae qt. 
Butter, creamery prints.............. lb. 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. lb. 
Bread Swhiteie.. Tener Meee Ib. 
lone test) grade. ke ake ate oe tee lb. 
Rolled oats, Dulles... cette eae os lb. 
Cormifiakes, 8:07) +3. eee eee Meee S pkg. 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’8.............. tin 
Peas) CANE $2 Skules o deactxc tase haben tin 
Carn, canned, 2S. see28 oes eee eee tin 
ROANS lV fae Marcus bala te atte lb. 
ONIONS oF hide eee ase Ho ode teas lb. 
Patatoes! i). ctl. eo ee ee 15 lb. 
Prunes, medium........... 1 oA Paks lb. 
Raisins, seedless, bulk....:.....1.... lb. 
Oranges, medium size................ doz. 
Lemons, medium size...............- doz. 
Jami istrawberry, 16°0Z...<.40>.4010 jar 
PReaches:\20oze52.ce te Soe eee tin 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0z............ jar 
Cornmsyrup oe b.. ee Poe on. tee jar 
Sugar, granulated 2.0.28. ossiuencdalece lb. 
Sugar; vellow i538. Soar see lb. 
OMECE Rts Leah. [Ie aeEs OS Be ee. ee lb. 
Meat black: (9 lb ..cc bas.< sect ied ateue s pkg. 


Aug. | Dec. 


1939 








1941 


CONGR EROm AWWOWD WI 


WO WHWOWMWD WHAOdDOD RwWHRoDHKO 


April 
1943 


151-3 


ated 
Oo 

— . . . 

co Wwntoure ~T ONOoowf NOOK OS 02 0S Or bo Or CO he He CO DO CO = CO O> 


— 
w 
a 
iS) 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to November, 1944, prices. 


t Nominal price. 








July | Oct. 
1943 | 1943 
145-2) 143-7 
157-8} 155-7 
163-5} 172-6 
178-0) 180-5 
184-1] 181-7 
178-1} 182-8 
156-3} 135-6 
138-1) 139-2 
145-9] 148-0 
139-7| 140-3 
162-3} 162-3 
137-5} 137-5 
144-1] 178-0 
95-4) 95-4 
142-1) 142-5 
165-4] 165-9 
106-3) 106-3 
127-3] 127-3 
114-0) 114-0 
101-1) 101-1 
132-1) 131-1 
120-8) 121-7 
132-7] 134-5 
129-4) 129-4 
144-9} 149-0 
166-5) 137-2 
127-2] 126-3 
107-3] 104-0 
143-3] 147-8 
136-9] 145-8 
115-1/4115-1 
109-6/+109-6 
130-3] 131-1 
155-0) 154-7 
152-3) 132-3 
133-3] 134-9 
130-8) 131-1 
131-6} 131-6 





Jan. 


1944 


DWOCOMIN WWOWWDD BPOWOHMO WHWWOPRD TAWWRODM ANMPLS 





PIRI O WORDA NAWWROW WNOORO 


AAONWe 


OWOr De 





De 





1944 


April} July 
1944 


OwaId HoH ASanWON Wonntoed Wwod bdo O1 GO CO H CO GO ore ok SEW kee) 


ond al 














Price 
Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
154-1] 154-5} 154-1] 43-0 
167-1] 167-1] 166-7) 39-5 
172-6] 172-2) 172-2) 39-6 
161-6} 161-6] 161-6) 25-7 
169-0} 169-0} 169-0} 21-3 
178-4| 174-6] 174-0} 29-4 
152-5) 151-1] 148-2} 42-1 
138-8} 138-8} 140-8] 36-6 
146-4! 146-4} 148-9} 28-2 
140-0] 140-0} 140-6} 45-7 
150-9) 151-8] 152-6} 17-4 
137-5] 137-5) 136-8] 19-7 
152-3] 155-3) 171-1] 52-0 
95-4] 95-4) 95-4) 10-4 
144-3] 145-4] 145-8] 39-8 
163-5] 163-9} 164-4} 34-2 
106-3] 106-3] 106-3} 6:7 
127-3] 127-3) 127-3 4-2 
114-0) 114-0} 114-0), 5-7 
100-0} 100-0} 100-0 9-2 
138-7] 188-7] 138-7) 14-7 
123-3] 123-3} 123-3] 14-8 
134-5] 134-5) 133-6} 15-1 
133-3] 133-3] 133-3 6-8 
134-7) 124-5) 116-3 5:7 
137-5} 128-4] 123-2} 40-4 
123-7] 122-8] 122-8] 14-0 
115-9} 115-9] 113-2} 17-1 
141-6] 141-6} 141-6} 41-5 
144-6| 144-0] 144-6] 47-0 
114-5} 115-1] 114-5) 18-8 
7108-1)/4108-1/4108-1} 421-3 
130-3] 130-3) 130-3] 17-7 
155-7| 155-7] 155-7| 46-7 
132-3] 132-3] 132-3 8-6 
134-9} 134-9] 134-9 8-5 
131-1] 131-1) 131-4} 44-4 
131-6} 131 -6| 38-7 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
Beef Pork r E g z 
- 3 a. © 3 o 5 : - ; g o |4 
ti; Ml. | le G1. 2 al 2226s) (PRP Es 
4g ele | 2 2 la 8 lecledledect ele (2 ld le [g led 
2alBsle| fc scl 85/26 /2s/ds/*@slasles|O8| Blo] e4/86/4.a]S.alg & 
cts.| cts.) cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.) cts.| cts.) cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| ets.| cts.} cts. 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown........... 44-4/40-6/38-5/27-9)21-7]....]..../86-6 45-1}19-1]20-2/50-6| 9-0/41-7/35-0| 7-3] 4-6} 6-0/10-0 
Nova Scotia— 
O— Haltaxs, ats bd dthie atlcas 44-1/40-8/38-2/27-3)22-8)/21-3/45-0136-9/27-3/44-0)18-8}19-9|57-8]11-0/44-5/34-8] 8-0} 4-6] 6-1] 9-9 
38—New Glasgow........... 45-7)42-9)41-4/26-6/22-5)... . /46-2/39-3/32-6)46-9/18-2/20-0/54-8/10-0/44-3/36-1| 7-3] 4-9] 6-1/10-0 
OSV ARGV 2. cash otic AL oBE 47-6/41-6)35-2/30-9/23-7]....|45-7/41-3 45-7|18-3|19-9155-3|12-0)44-3/35-7| 7-3) 4-5] 5-9! 9-8 
G——ETULO a saaia oh sis ioeto nts 44-4)40-4)36-0/28-2/18-1)... .|45-0137-0/30-9]45-3/18-5/20-4157-0/10-0/43-4/34-3] 6-7) 4-9] 6-0]10-1 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton..... sale ee 44-7|40-7/45-8)27-4/20-3/29-7/44-4136-8/31-3/46-7|/18-1/19-7/53-2110-0/48-2135-0| 7-3] 4-8] 6-3] 9-5 
7 Moneton. +45 aacter, 4a at 45-6/41-4/41-2/27-1121-2 45-8136 -3/30-1/47-6|18-0|20-0/55-2)10-0/42-9134-8] 8-0) 4-6} 5-8]10-0 
S—Saint JON ccc sssc0 dee 45-3)43-1/38-5|26-7|22-6/29-6/44-5/40-3/29-5/45-0/18-3]19-7/57-7/11-0/43-1135-5] 7-3] 4-3! 6-0] 9-7 
Quebec— 
9—Cbicoutimiy. n,.meh sees 39-8/35-7/37-4/27-3/21-9]... ./46-3/30-0/29-4/49-0/19-6/20-7/52-8110-0/39-7/33-3] 6-7] 4-3]... 9-9 
1O—— Hull 5. .te29p sitetteatttcd? 41-2/38-6/37-3|25-7/18-9]30-7 32-2/28-1/46-3]16-7/19-1/53-3]10-0/38-2/32-1] 5-3} 3-8] 5-5] 9-5 
ti—Montrealies ...5 605 seen 42-7|39-5)43 -9/24-9|20-0/25-0/40-3/33-3/26-3]46-0/17-6/19-2/56-4/10-5/39-2/34-1] 6-0) 3-8] 5-41 9-3 
12 Quebec..\...a 6 vieeeeltads ae 40-6|36-7/34-8/23-3/18-7/29-3137-4/30-9|26-1/41-4/17-9]19-4|53-5}10-0/39-6/34-3] 5-5] 3-6] 5-8] 9-7 
18—St. Hyacinthe........... 36 -3/34-8/34-4/24-3/19-5/31-8134-1/28-2|25-0/47-8]17-9]19-5|52-3] 9-0139-2/32-0! 5-3} 4-1] 6-0] 9-8 
14—St. Johns....... delete ciate are 41-7/39-7)/39-5/26-8/17-3/32-7)....].... 28-0/46-7|18-3}/19-7/51-8] 9-0/38-5132-1] 5-3] 4-1) 5-5) 9-7 
15—Sherbrooke............. 43-5)40-3/40-7/26-7/18-8/32-5/40-7/33-1/26-2/38-8]18-4/19-7|53-7/10-0)38- 1135-2) 5-3] 4-2! 6-0] 9-8 
16—Sorel..... ret et ie 39-3/36-8/41-0)24-7/19-6]... .|36-7/32-2/25-3]45-5/17-8]19-3/48-8] 9-0/39-5/32-2) 5-3] 4-0] 5-3/10-0 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 32°7|35°4/27-7/24-5]17-5)..../.... 25-0/24-1/37-6/17-4]19-5/47-6} 8-0/38-7/31-7| 5-3} 4-0] 5-3] 9-6 
18—Three Rivers............ 39-4/35°9/35-4/24-6/20-21....].... 28-8/26-0)46-3/17-9}19-6/53-8}10-0/38-4/34-7| 6-0] 4-0] 5-5] 9-7 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville..............6- 41-1)38-3]40-5/25-7/21-6/28-2/41-7/36-8/28-8/45-5)17-1/19-2/50-8]10-0/39-4131-0] 6-7] 4-2! 5-3] 8-7 
20—Brantford. «04..<0+00000- 44-0)40-4/40-9/26-0}18-9/29-7/43-3/38-2/27-7/45-9]16-9]19-5/53-2/10-0]39-3/35-4| 6-7] 4-2] 5-4] 9-1 
21—Brockville............... 46-5/42-6/43-0|25-9/20-6]....|44-5/36-2/29-7)/44-8}17-4/19-4/52-4110-0/38-3/30-5| 6-3] 4-1] 5-6] 8-9 
WSR BOI . 6 o:e.s,00sie.« seit 43-4/40-0140-9 Bal 31-3}42-0/37-9]32-5/46-2/17-0/19-3/48-8)10-0/38-4/35-8] 5-3} 4-1] 5-2) 8-7 
23—Cormwall,, 6.5. s.sadeie sek 43 -4/40-0/39-8/26-0]17-5)....|48-7136-3/27-3/45-5}17-4/19-5)51-0}10-0139-4/30-7] 6-0} 4-1] 5-8] 9-2 
24—Fort William............ 43 -3/39-5/37-6)25-5/22-0)... .|43-0/386-7/29-9|45-9]17-4/18-9/55-4)11-0/39-5/33-4| 6-0] 4-0] 5-1] 8-8 
25—Galt....... Slelaieisisiaierelers .  [48-3/40-3/40-2/25- 4/23 -0/30-0/45-3137-0]26-5/46-5/17-2/19-2/51-4/10-0/39-2/36-7| 6-7] 4-1] 5-7] 8-8 — 
BG GUID since 59's v4 ote ee 43 -0/40-4/39-2)26-6/24-5/31-2/42-9/39-3}28-4/46-1]17-0]19-2/51-7/10-0/39-8)/35-4| 6-0] 4-1] 5-7] 8-9 
Pied 2 tc) e. ) Ee © 44-3/41-1]41-2/25-5)22-8/29-7/43-7/39-9/29-0/46-5/17-3]19-1/54-2/11-0/40-3/37-3] 6-0) 4-2] 5-5! 8-8 
28—Kingston....... paeaade & 43 -3138-8/38-3]25-7|18-6 41-8/37-2/27-4/46-0)16-6/19-2/53-0/10-0/39-2/32-2) 6-0} 4-3} 5-3] 9-1 
29—Kitchener..... ale a ietoroteiereds 43-2140-6/40-5|25-2)22-6/30-6/44-3138-5127-5}45-9/17-4]19-5147-1/10-0/39-5/33-7| 6-3] 4-0] 6-1] 8-8 
30—London............06 «oe (43-7/40-3/40-9/25-5/21-9/29-9]42-8138-1/26-1/44-9]17-9}19-3153-6110-0/39-2132-9] 6-0) 4-0] 5-6] 8-9 
31—Niagara Falls........ +... /43-2/39-5/41-2/25-2/19-5|29-9143-9138-6|27-5/44-1/16-9]/19-4153-5/10-5139-9/33-0] 6-0] 4-2] 5-7] 8-7 
32—North Bay..... SARS 144-1141 -0/42-4126-1/18-9]29-3/42-9|37-8|29-6/46-0/17-5/19-5155-3/11-0/39-5133-7| 6-7| 4-21 6-3 9-6 
03-—Oshawawwierrwiwieseses 43-7/40-6/43-0/25-6/21-9/31-3/44-0/38-1/28-0)/46-5/17-2|19-5/55-2}10-0/39-8/32-7| 6-0) 4-1] 5-6] 8-8 
oa—Ottawar. 255 ee. 43-9/41-0/42-9/26-1/22-1]29-1/43-3/36-2)29-1/48-7/17-5}19-1/55-4/10-0/388-8/31-7| 6-7] 3-9] 5-7) 8-9 

































































































1944 | PRICES AND PRICE CONTROL- 1569 

COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1944 
Meni f Lie fete Sugar Coal 

> @ Bis - 3S as 3 ; 

£3 Be ele ee IE lela . 28 

ac | ge| es] 26] Bol Bs] Sslazlasleslesleslesles] sso sla slasl ae | Es 

oie ea ce B* igs pid Sigg gn Scag ag) hag Co Aig See gs Po a — 

‘cts. | cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts.| $ (a) | $ (a) $ 
15-0] 15-5} 15-9} 6-6) 6-6] 35-0} 14-0/18-5/43-8/68-4/39-1/——136-8/50-8] 8-6] 8-1/54-1/38-0]...... 11-57} 24-00-28-00(c)| 1 
14-6] 14-5} 15-1) 7-3) 5-4] 39-9] 15-2|15-5/48-4/52-7/38-2/20-0/37-0/50-9| 8-5} 8-3/49-7/38-0]...... 12-29} 27-50-31-50 2 
15-0 15-2 15-6} 6-5) 5-1) 42-4] 14-6]/18-1/44-8/50-7/39-7]....188-5/50-7| 8-2} 8-2/51-5/38-0)...... 8-42) 16-00-20-00 3 
14-9] 15-1] 15-0] 6-7] 5-5] 41-1] 13-8[18-5/48-4/58-7|....1.... 36-9/50-5} 8-6] 8-4/49-6/37-8]...... 6-75} 18-00-22-00(c)| 4 
15-1] 15-2) 15-1) 7-0} 5-5] 36-4} 14-2 18-4 47.7|48-8|39-3]....187-6/51-9] 8-7} 8-5/51-1/38-0]...... 11-41} 26-50-30-50 5 
14-9] 15-4} 15-4) 6-6} 6-0} 39-4] 14-6/16-1/42-7/53-8/39-6]....]38-7/50-7| 8-5] 8-3/49-7/38-0]...... 12:09] 21-00-25-00(c)| 6 
15-0} 15-3) 15-2) 6-7) 5-2) 36-9] 13-5]... .|44-1]53-1/40-2!... .138-3]50-1] 9-0} 8-8/53-0/38-01...... 11:57] 26-00-30-00(c)| 7 
14-9] 15-0} 15-1) 6-8} 4-8] 38-9] 14-0]16-6/47-2/50-3|39-6/20-3/36-0/50-8| 8-4] 8-3147-9138-0]...... 12-70} 20-50-24-50(c)| 8 
14-7| 14-9} 15-7] 6-9] 8-8] 37-7] 16-6/18-7|42-3/55-5|39-8]....|40-1/47-9] 8-5) 8-2/52-3139-6] 18-00]......]........c... eee 9 
14-0] 14-6) 15-1] 7-1] 7-1] 41-8] 13-8]17-7|39-2/43-6|37-0]..../386-4/47-0) 8-3) 8-0/45-4/38-9] 16-75]...... 15-50-19-50 10 
13-2 14-1) 14-5 6-6} 5-9) 84-4} 14-3/17-7|40.1/41-9|37-6/19-3/35-0/47-1] 8-0} 7-9/46-9]39-6] 16-65]...... 23 -00-27-00 (ce) |11 
14-0) 14-3) 14-7} 6-7} 7-1] 32-1] 14-2]17-7/42.6|50-8/37-3]....|35-5/47-7| 8-1] 7-9/43-5/39-8] 16-32]...... 26 - 00-30-00 (ce) |12 
13-4) 14-7) 15-2) 7-0} 7-5} 38-4] 14-1]17-6/40-7/47-3/38-9]....|36-4/44-0} 8-0} 7-8/42-3/40-6] 15-75]...... 16 -00-20-00 (c)}13 
14-1) 14-7| 15-0} 6-7] 7-9} 37-3] 14-6/18-0/41-5/48-0/38-2)..../37-3/47-8| 8-0] 7-9]40-7/40-0] 15-50)......]............000. 14 
14-4) 15-8) 17-0) 6-8] 6-9] 31-1] 14-8/18-7|42-0/44-7|39-7]....1389-3/49-9| 8-0) 8-0|39-0/39-5| 17-50|...... 20-00-24-00 (ce) |15 
14-9) 14-5} 17-0} 7-4] 8-5] 36-5) 15-0/17-7/45-0/55-0/40-0|... .|37-3/48-9} 7-9 7-7145-8 400 516-25]: \.cm. |. Se eee ene 16 
13-7| 14-4) 15-1) 6-0] 7-5} 29-1) 15-0/18-3/40-8/49-5|39-8]....|38-4|50-1| 8-0] 7-5|483/39-3] 19-00]...... 14-00-18 -00 (c)/17 
14-9) 14-6) 14-8) 6-4) 7-3] 32-7) 15-0/20-0/40-4/49-8/39-5]..../37-7/48-8) 8-5] 8-0/47-2/40-6] 16-00]...... 20-00-24 -00 (ce) |18 
13-0) 14-1) 14-8} 6-8] 5-8] 43-9) 14-1/17-1/41-1/48-2/38-0]..../83-7/46-3] 8-5) 8-4/48-7/38-9] 16-00]......]......0.....0... 19 
14-4) 14-6) 15-0; 6-5) 5-4] 40-4] 14-8]16-3/48.8/46-6/35-9]....133-8]47-5| 8-4] 8-3/46-7/39-4| 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 20 
14-6) 13-9) 14-6} 6-5} 5-8] 48-0] 13-3/18-3/41-4/47-7|....].... 34-6/49-3) 8-3] 8-1/43-3/38-4| 16-00]...... 20-00-24:00 21 
14-5) 14-7) 14-7) 5-7) 4-9) 43-2] 14-3]... .|84-5/42-7/36-4]..../83-6/45-4] 8-7] 8-5/41-7/38-4| 16-00)...... 21-50-25-50 22 
14-7| 14-9} 15-0} 7-0) 5-7} 43-4] 15-5]17-7/387-5/40-4]....1.... 35°5/46-1) 8-2] 8-2/45-3/38-6) 16-50]...... 23-00-27 -00 (e) |23 
14-2] 14-5) 14-7) 6-7] 4-9) 45-6] 13-9/18-5/42-8/45-7/38-3]....|36-5/44-1] 8-6] 8-5/42-1/38-0) 16-80]...... 25-50-29-50 {24 
14-0} 14-6) 14-6) 6-4) 5-4} 38-4] 14-7/16-7|42-7/49-1|34-4]..../33-5/46-5] 8-5) 8-3/44-6/39-4/ 16-00]...... 22-00-26:00 25 
14-1} 14-3} 14-7) 6-3) 5-0} 37-2] 13-4/16-4/40-4/45-5/35-9/20-0/32-6/45-2) 8-6] 8-5/42-9/38-5) 16-00]...... 22-50-26 - 50 26 
13-8] 14-2) 14-5) 6-1) 6-2) 44-1] 14-3}17-0/43-7/47-0/35-4/19-4/33-4/46-0) 8-1} 8-1/42-2/39-3) 15-50]...... 26-00-30:00 = |27 
13-6} 14-1) 14-5) 6-5] 5-7] 42-8) 14-3/16-0/39-7/45-8|36-5]..../34-7/45-8] 8-1] 7-9/43-4/38-8} 16-00)...... 29-00-33-50 {28 
14-4} 14-7) 15-0) 6-5) 5-6] 38-3} 13-6]16-7/40-6/48-3/36-3]....182-9/45-5] 8-7] 8-5/39-8/39-4) 16-00]...... 26-00-30-50 29 
14-3] 15-0} 15-1} 6-2) 5-2} 41-6] 13-3/18-0/88-9/44-1/36-0]... .|33-3/45-3] 8-6] 8-4/44-2/39-2| 16-50]...... 26-50-80-50 {30 
13-2] 13-7] 14-9} 7-3) 4-9] 43-6] 18-0]....|40-5/46-0/36-4/18-9/34-5/44-0) 8-5) 8-7/44-3/39-6} 14-63]...... 25-00-29-00 31 
14-5) 14-4] 14-6} 6-3) 4-8! 45-0} 13-8/17-5/41-6/49-0/38-8)..../36-3/46-3) 9-0) 8-9/51-4/39-4) 17-25]...... 23-00-27-00 132 
14-0] 14-3] 14-6) 7-2) 5-5) 38-7) 13-9/17-7/39-7/49-9/36-0]..../34-7/44-7| 8-6] 8-4/46-8/39-3] 16-00]...... 23-00-27-00 = |33 
14-3] 14-7) 14-6] 6-8) 5-9] 41-9} 13-7|17-4/40-4/47-6/37-1]..../35-8/49-5) 8-3) 8-1/44-5/39-0] 16-75)...... 31-00-85-00 {34 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 








per lb. 
Rolled oats, bulk, 


Flour, first grade, 


w ad tad ad ps ee Ww BS () ee 
co bo oO i=) ie) b 


co Nh b> WD 


ao w 
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Ee CO EP WC 
(pe a een 


oe; 
oO } we 
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per lb. 
Corn flakes, 


8 oz. package 


Beef Pork E B ig 
5 ———— ¢ |s & lr 
g Re eS & 18 |S 
; S ie ts old oh ig = Idole 
Cc ss aes 
As = ly g (8.| gee 5| [8 bls 
Pal eae: cee a |8 S jhe} £2 els3 ae ee hg 
of ied | Bel os Gy hee poe foe Poets OP. Ofelia es |e Is 
3 |S ~2I% 3 BQ |\o |OulsSlpslgol pla |e fa 
Be |B SO Bs le ee 1 iad Oe NR eee eres ee le ty Le fs 
a sleg/SslEc)sal2ard/ecles|* lestes|ig| 2) 4] 50/e 
Bele elPSlO ele el selena noel Sol gule ela s| polSnliBuls 
Slo elas /g ble Bla H]a 8)8 818 8) Eee) e eles isles |e a3 8 
m I | JO im |e ja ie |e (Oo 44m le Sia jm. |O 14 
cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| ets.| ets.| cts. cts.| ets.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts | cts.} ets.} cts 
85—Owen Sound............. 42-0139-5)/39-4)24-9)23-1)....|45-3|37-0}27-145-4/17-0/19-4/51-2/10-0/40-0/31-3) 6-0 
86—Peterborough............ 44-8)41-2/42-0/25-9)21-3)32-0/43 -6/38-8|30-2146-4/17-2)19-1149-7/10-0/39-2134-7] 6-0 
Oils orb Artur sts sais «pews oe 43 -6/40-0/39-4124-7|21-9/28-0/36-4/36-8/28-0/48-4117-7|18-8154-3111-0/39-8135-0] 6-3 
38—St. Catharines........... 44.0140-7/42-0}25-3)20-6|30-7/42-0/41-0/25-9)46-3]17-3119-1/52-4110-5/39-9/35-3] 6-0 
$9—St. Thomas.)......80...- 43 -9]40-5]41-7/25- 2/23 -0/30-1144-7/39-1/80-0/46-1]17-3)19-6151-7|10-0/39-7/33-4] 6-9 
BO=—SAINIAT Scr celce coset aeloeare 42-0139-3141-2}25-9)21-4/32-7/42-4137-8)29-9/45-8/18-1119-5153-4/10-0/40-1/33-8] 6-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 43-6/40-3/38-5/26-8)21-9]... .|42-2137-0/29-3/44-3]17-8]19-1154-6}11-0/39-5|32-4| 6-7 
AZ=-StEatlOr cess tite able soc «ic 41-6/39-3/29-7/25-8|22-7|... .|42-0/37-5|28-0145-6117-7/20-0151-2}10-0/39-5134-1] 5-3 
43— Sudbury... ldstisele ds cscn 48 -9149-3/40-9/25-6]28- 1]28-6]39-2137-3/29-3)43-8]17-4]19-51/54-9111-0/39-6/32-S| 6-7 
A4-— PMN ING... ss ccs hae 44.4/40-6141-9)26-0/21-9/29-7/43-3138-7/29-1/44-5/18-7|19-5157-8/12-0/39-31/33-7| 6-7 
45) OFONO sis 5-0 de cievslesc pow ete 43-8/40-3/41-6/25-6/22-7/30-4/43 -0/38-0125-9149-3/17-4119-1]55-8/11-0140-0/37-4| 6-7 
A6—Welland.......sc0ecdesers 41-5137-8]41-0)26-0/22-3/30-7|....137-7/28-3/43-4]17-2]19-4/52-1/11-0/40-1/35-6| 6-7 
47—Windsor. 0.022.660 decnes 43-7|40-3|41-3|24-9/23-4/31-0/43-8138-6/29-2/45-7/17-6]19-2155-1/11-0/39-2/35-8) 6-0 
48—Woodstock.............. 42-7139-5/39-5/25-5)19-21....|43-7136-8/26-5/44-8]17-0}19-0/51-0)10-0/39-4/31-3) 6-0 
Maniteba— 
49—Brandon.........scsecee 42-8138-2140-3]25-2)20-0]... .]40-3}]36-0}25-5/46-5)16-8}21-1/50-1/10-0/38-0/34-0} 7-1 
60—Winnipeg........-.-. +. [41-9137-6134-1/24-5/21-7/27-5/39-0136-6/29-2147-3]17-0/19-5|52-2] 9-0/37-4/34-3] 8-0 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw....... SMS) aes 42-6138-1/38-3]23-9]18-4]....189-3134-6126-7/46-1/15-2/20-7|..../11-0137-3]34-5| 7-2 
52—Prince Albert............ 36-2|33-2133-0/22-8]17-4]....|36-0/36-0127-7|35-8]16-1|20-1/42-0]10-0138-6/34-0} 6-0 
BS=- REGINA shake See ataees 41-0/37-5|/36-0/24-2/21-5)25-3136-0/34-4124-9143-1]15-8/21-7147-3}10-0/37-3135-0] 6-8 
64—Saskatoon...........000. 42-2137-6136-2)25-0)19-8|27-3140-0/34-8127-5145-3|15-7/20-0/48-3/10-0/37-3|/34-7| 7-2 
Alberta— 
65—Calgary......... ee eeeees 44-4139-4139-1|25-2)22-7/27-2/39-0/35-0/29-6148 -6|15-8]19-9|49-7/10-0/38-0/35-6| 7-2 
56—Drumbeller............. 40-5137-0/38-3124-0/20-0)....].... 35-0/26-7/44-7/16-9}21-7/46-4/10-0/39-4|38-2] 8-0 
67—Edmonton......... a eee 40-2|35-3/37-3/22-5)21-2127-0/36-0/34-1)26-5/45-5]15-5|20-1/48-0}10-0/37-5)34-9| 7-2 
58—Lethbridge.............. 42-0137-0136-4)24-3)19-6/25-3/39-7|34-4/26-7144-7/16-3/21-0/49-0/10-0/38-0135-7| 8-0 
British Columbia— 
59—Namaimo............008- 46-7|42-3144-0/27-2/26-0]... .|/44-2141-0/30-1/50-4118-7|20-6/46-7|12-0/43-2/36-4! 9-0 
60—New Westminster....... 45-4140-3/42-2/25-8)24-1)... .|42-0/39-6)/27-7/47-1)17-3/19-9]46-8/10-0/41-1]34-5| 8-0 
61—Prince Rupert........... 46 -0/43-3/42-7/25-3/24-3)29-3/42-7/41-3/31-3)49-4/19-0)20-9152-4/15-0/41-7/38-0/10-0 
62— Trail. ees obs see cele «oe [44-8140-6/44-0)25-8)/24-8/29-2/44-6/38-8/30-3/46-8]17-2)22-5)51-8}13-0}40-0/34-3) 9-0 
63—Vancouver.........eceee 46-8/41-8]42-6|26-4124-6/29-7/42-6/38-8)28-8/49-5)17-1/19-2146-9]10-0/40-7/34-3] 9-6 


C4——Vietoria. gy: -.: 5.25 de 45-4/41-7/43-4)26-7/24-4131-7/44-4/39-4/29-5/47-6]17-7|20-3|47-4/11-0/41-8|34-8) 9-0 


(a) Inclusive of all sales taxes 


4-2 
4-3 
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COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1944 
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see ON] OAR ~~] gme| Sn] ge} am AS] EC mon bs a. BOO || Bo! oS Torin Sp | os 
fo | 28] £2] 32| £8] 28) SSZESEEEZE/S SIE RIE R/SEIS RIE SIe8I S85 | Bs 

= 3 2 oo Al & q ° a o Q 2 
es[a |O la |S |f a e@ 6 Wi iS I i 6 is is 67] a" | ee 
cts. | cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. jets. |cts. |cts. |cts. cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts.| cts. $ (a) 1$ (a) $ 

14-0} 14-7]..... 6-3} 4-9} 42-8} 14-3]16-7/41-8)50-1/37-0)....|34-7/43-7) 8-6) 8-5/48-4/38-9! 16-50]... ... 16-00-20-00 135 
13-6) 14-0] 14-5), 6-1) 5-5] 39-3} 14-1]15-4/39-2)/48-4)/36-9]22-0/33-9/46-8] 8-5} 8-5/44-3/39-0] 16-751... 24-00-28-00 136 
14-2) 14-9] 14-5} 6-5) 4-9] 44-7] 13-1]/18-1/42-1/49-9)/38-1)....185-2/43-7] 8-5] 8-4/41-9/38-1] 16-501...... 23-00-27-00 137 
14-0) 14-7) 15-0} 6-9) 5-8] 43-7] 14-0]/18-6|42-7/47-6/34-3]18-7/32-9/47-4] 8-5] 8-2/43-9/39-0] 15-75]... 27-00-31-00 1/38 
14-5} 15-0) 15-1) 6-2] 6-0) 42-8] 18-4]... .]44-6/43-7/34-7)....138-9/46-2) 8-7] 8-6144-4/39-5] 16-00]...._. * 21-00-25-00 139 
14-9) 14-8) 15-1] 7-1) 5-5} 46-2] 12-7/15-0/42-5/46-8/35-0]....134-3146-51 8-81 8-8143-9139-5 LOD) aaa a 23-00-27:50 {40 
14-6] 14-7) 14-7] 6-5} 5-8] 46-1] 13-4]18-0|/37-5]47-0)36-5]....134-9/45-1! 8-4] 8-4141-6|39-0] 17-00]...._. 23-00-27-00 [41 
14-7) 14-5] 15-0} 6-1) 5-1) 41-7] 13-7]15-8/41-6]/45-7/35-3]/18-7|33-7146-7] 8-8] 8-6/44-4/38-7] 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 [42 
14-4) 14-6] 14-9] 6-1] 5-3] 41-5] 14-1116-9|38-6/48-2138-3]..../85-4148-4] 8-81 8-5145-0138-5 17-75 ey 28-00-32-00 43 
15-0) 15-0) 14-9) 6-3] 5-5) 46-7] 13-4]18-8/41-8]50-9/40-7]..../85-2/49-0] 8-9] 8-8/39-4/38-8! 19-50]...... 24-50-28-00 {44 
13-5) 13-8) 14-3) 6-1] 4-8] 40-2] 13-8/15-9/42-5143-1135-1]... .]82-5/45-7] 8-2] 8-0/44-5138-7] 15-50l...... 32°50-36-50 [45 
14-1) 14-0) 15-0} 9-2) 5-0] 43-8] 14-4]... ./43-3145-0]35-8]19-2/33-6]45-2! 8-3] 8-3]41-7/39-1] 15-50|......|........ceceeee. 46 
13-9] 15-0) 14-7] 6-0) 5-1] 42-2] 13-0/17-4|/37-3139-7/35-2]....133-4147-1] 8-2] 8-0/39-8138-5| 16-00]...... 25-00-29-00 {47 
14-3) 14-5) 14-4) 6-3] 5-1] 36-5} 14-5/17-8141-0/45-5136-0]....134-0/46-4] 8-6] 8-6/45-4139-1] 16-00]...... 22-00-25-00 {48 


15-9] 14-8) 15-5) 7-2) 4-4] 83-7) 14-4/15-7/39-4/42-9/41-0]....|38-1/43-7] 9-1] 9-0/44-2/38-2 
15-5) 15-6] 15-9] 7-0] 3-7] 38-0] 13-9]16-4]40-1/42-5/39-4/21-3136-6143-2] 9-0] 8-9]37-6/37-9 


beaches 8:37; 21-00-25-:00 49 
ee 12-95] 26-00-30-00 1/50 


16-9) 15-5] 15-4) 6-4] 5-8] 40-7] 13-8116-3/38-3)/44-8]... .|22-6/37-5142-5) 9-3] 9-4142-7138-6 
16-1) 16-7) 16-3} 7-5) 6-9} 27-7] 15-0]16-0|38-2/43-1]39-6/28-3138-8]47-5| 9-9] 9-6|39-6/37-8 
16-8} 15-5) 15-8] 6-6] 5-2] 37-3] 14-3/16-3138-2/40-4140- 1/21-6136-6/46-8| 9-2] 9-6]42-0/38-0 
17-1) 16-2] 16-6} 7-4] 5-3] 34-8] 15-3]17-3140-9]47-1/39-8]23-0/38-5/45-7| 9-6] 9-7144-2187-7 


Ey Seeete 10-30] 21-00-25-50 151 
ee 10-50} 49.50-23°50 152 
Sa ee 11-50} 97.50-31-50 153 
SNS Ie 10-10) 99.99-26-00 54 


15-0] 14-7] 14-7] 7-5] 5-6] 40-4| 14-3]16-3/40-0]48-6/36-4]21-1|34-2 45-3} 9-0] 9-1/41-5}37-4 
16-9] 15-7] 16-6] 7-7) 6-5) 45-6] 13-3]17-1]44-4/49-9|39-7123-3135-7/45-2| 9-5] 9-7/42-5/38-0 
15-2) 15-0] 15-5) 7-3) 5-9] 37-3] 14-5 17-1]42-6]42-0/38-6/21-3/34-6 44-4 9-2) 9-4 42.-8|37-6 
15-6] 14-1) 14-7] 7-1) 5-9] 35-0} 12-6]17-0/41-2/48-0/37-6120-6/32-4|45-1] 9-3] 9-4/45-0|37-5 


Bavetin Gh 8-25 26- 00-30-00 55 
See SNE hee 20-00-2400 56 
oe 5-40) 94.59-28-50 157 
Settle & 4-90 9200-26-00  |58 


15-0) 15-0) 15-1] 8-1] 5-5} 50-8] 12-0/16-9/41-4/39-7|37-7|20-1131-8145-1] 8-9] 8-8/40-9|38-4 
14-9) 14-2) 15-0} 7-2) 4-8) 43-8! 11-5/15-7/39-3|38-0|35-0120-4/33-8/43-4! 7-9] 7-8/36-4|38-2 
16-2) 15-8] 16-4) 8-3} 6-4] 51-1] 13-1/16-5/48-0/47-8/38-5/22-0/33-3/44-7] 8-8] 8-6]44-3139-0 
15-0) 15-7] 16-5} 8-5} 4-9) 47-1] 13-0/16-3/37-4/44-7|34-7123-4|36-0/48-8] 9-0] 8-9|39-2137-7 
14-9] 14-5] 14-6] 7-2} 4:8] 45-2! 12-4/15-0/39-6|38-4|36-2/20-4/30-3/42-9| 8-0] 8-0 39-0)/37-9 
15-2) 15-1) 15-4) 7-4) 5-7} 48-2) 14-5]/15-1/38-5/39-3/36-7|20-5/32-1/43-2] 8-9] 8-4/43-1/38-3 


inc Ahicl (eaten 17-00-2100 {59 
jeovoc 13-00} 99.59-24-50 60 
rere are 13°65} 99.99-24-00 {61 
eee 10-75] 93.99-27.09 [62 
me Rye 13-00) 93.59-97.59 | 68 
ieee 13-25] 94.99-25.909 {54 


(b) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes indi- 
cated by these reports, 

(c) Rents marked (c) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment and flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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TABLE V.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA. CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


(Average Prices in 1926 =100) 








Commodities 





AM commodities...0.3. 5... a5. 2 eee 
Classified according to chief compo- 


nent material— 


I. Vegetable Products............ 


198 
ks 


Animals and Their Products. .. 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Broducts. 4.1.5. 9¢beak & das: 


Paper yx be.. 5 ss bekigete yoo 


. Lron and Its Products.......... 
. Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 


VII. 
NIT. 


WTO CUCUS fervaven b6ar RRO 
Non-Metallic Minerals and 

(heme roducts..5...cceooren 
Chemicals and Allied Products. 


Classified accordirig to Purpose— 


Z. 


Il. 


Consumers Goods. . 
Foods, Beverages and Tobacco. 
Other Consumers’ Goods 
Producers’ Goods.............. 
Producers’ Equipment......... 
Producers’ Materials........... 
Building and Construction 
Mater rials iss eae ae 
Manufacturers’ Materials....... 


Classified according to origin— 


ge 
Ul. 


IV. 
All raw (or partly manufactured) 


Farm— 
AG Biel date cameee cere eet: 
iB. Animal. eee tae: 
Farm (Canadian) 
Marin: je c4...5-. oO E le 
POLES Gis haere kre EMR Cred 
Mineral: ae. b..: >. eee Oe 


All manufactured (fully or chiefly).... 


1913 


1918 


1920 


1922 


64-0) 127-4 


58-1 
70-9 


58-2 


63-9 
68-9 


98-4 


127- 
127- 


1 
157-1 
“1 

9 

9 


ea Sowoo 


NTCONNOADOn 


9 


155-9 


97-3 


167-0} 86-2 


145-1 
176-5 


154-4 
168-4 


135-7 


112-2 
141-5 


136-1 
150-8 
126-3 
164-8 
108-6 
171-0 


144-0 
177-3 





176-4 
146-0 
160-6 
114-1 
151-3 
134-6 
154-1 
156-5 





96-0 
101-7 


106-3 
104-6 


97-3 


94-7 
100-4 











Nov. { Nov. | Nov. 


1942 


96-9 
86-0 
104-8 
91-9 


102-8 
115-8 


19-7 


102-3 


— 
— 
oO 

wo We mores 


Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
1926 | 1929 | 19383 | 1939 | 1941 
97-7) 95-7! 68-9} 80-3] 93-9 
96-3} 93-5] 61-0} 68-5] 79-8 
97-9} 108-4] 63-5} 80-8} 101-8 
96-5| 89-8} 70-9] 79-2) 96-7 
98-8] 93-1] 64-4} 85-0] 96-8 
99-3} 93-4] 86-1] 101-9] 112-8 
90-0} 96-7] 66-2) 74-5) 77-6 
99-4) 92-8} 85-1} 86-5] 98-1 
99-5) 95-1] 81-0} 83-9} 103-8 
97-5} 94-3] 73-0} 80-6) 96-7 
97-5] 100-3} 67-1] 79-0] 96-5 
97-5} 90-3] 77-0} 81-6] 96-8 
97-2) 95-1) 64-3] 75-4] 85-4 
100-8} 94-5) 85-4] 96-5} 107-9 
96-8} 95-2) 62-0} 73-0] 82-9 
97-9] 98-2) 80-7} 93-9} 112-1 
96-5) 94-5] 58-8} 69-4) 77-9 
95-9} 91-1) 60-8} 66-8} 79-0 
97-7| 105-2] 64-6] 82-2} 99-0 
98-0] 101-5} 54-6] 64-9) 74-1 
103-4} 109-7! 69-5] 80-8] 106-9 
98-8} 92-9] 64-6} 84-7) 98-4 
98-5) 92-1) 81-7} 87-6} 97-4 
97-4| 97-2) 59-3] 72-1) 85-4 
97-4| 93-4] 71-7} 80-3] 93-1 


92-4 





1943 


1944 


102-4) 102-4 


94-7 
109-7 


91-9 


115-9 
116-0 


79-7 


100-5 
100-3 


93-8 


OC ~I Ore 


— 
feet 
co 

Oe DO 1S2 COR 


117- 
100- 
103- 

93-7 
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Old Age and Blind Pensioners in Canada 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at September 30, 1944 


ie! the accompanying tables, which have 
4+ been prepared by the Department of Fin- 
ance, information is given concerning the Old 
Age Pensions Act and the amendment to that 
Act for the payment of pensions to blind 
persons. 

Old Age Pensions 


The Act provides for the establishment of a 
Dominion-Provincial pensions system to be 
effective in such provinces as might enact and 
give effect to special legislation for this pur- 
pose. All the provinces are now participating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $425* a year and who has 
resided in Canada for the 20 years, and in the 
province in which the application is made for 
the five years immediately, preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension. 
The Act also provides that an applicant 
must not have assigned or transferred property 
for the purpose of qualifying for a pension. 
Indians, as defined by the Indian Act, are not 
eligible to receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $300* yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduc- 
tion by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125* a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority, during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 

In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
‘of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Finance from April 1, 1935. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1987 (L.G., 
May, 1937, p. 503) provides for the payment 
of pensions to blind persons who have attained 
the age of 40 years and have fulfilled other 
conditions set forth in the Act. Such persons 
must be so incapacitated by blindness as to 
be unable to perform any work for which 
eyesight is essential, and must not be in receipt 
of a pension or allowance in respect of blind- 
ness under the Pension Act or the War 
Veterans’ Allowance Act. 

The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is 
$300* per annum. If, however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, the maximum pension is reduced to 
$150*. If a pensioner is unmarried the 
maximum pension is reduced by, the amount 
of his income from earnings or other sources 
in excess of $200* a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) less the sum of $225*, and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$400*. If a pensioner is married to a person 
receiving a pension in respect of blindness, 
his income is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his spouse 
(excluding the pension in respect of blindness 
payable to his spouse) and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $200*. 

Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the Provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indi- 
cate the extent of operations under this 
amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 





*Amended by Orders in Council P.C. 6367, August 
10, 1943, and P.C. 3377, May 29, 1944, passed under 
the authority of the War Measures Act. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 


FINANCIAL AND SratisticaL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1944 


ee 


British New Nova 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia Ontario 
— Act Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective effective 


Aug. 1, 1929 | Sept. 1, 1927 | Sept. 1, 1928 | July 1, 1936 | Mar. 1, 1934 | Nov. 1, 1929 





Number of PCNSIONCIS: ;.......5.../.8aise 11,177 14, 865 12,319 12,097 13, 937 57, 025 
Average monthly pension........... 24-18 24-38 24-43 22-06 22-53 . 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 

POpUa HON 3 ccscs.s soi se Voctto Me ce 1-41 1-65 1-70 2:61 2-30 1-46 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years 

of age to total population........ 3-16 4-67 3-99 4-54 5-11 4-90 
*Percentage of pensioners to popula- 

tion over 70 years of age........ 44-71 35-39 42-48 57-60 44-96 29-70 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions for quarter ended Septem- 

Dera 1O4der cans eos $627,705 54 | $825,719 82 | $682,754 88 | $595,378 41 $825,555 89 | $3,023,645 20 
Amounts charged to War Appropria- 

tion for quarter ended September 

30, 1944, included in Dominion 

Government’s contributions for 

the same period.......1...s:... t $182,913 68 | $147,854 87 | $135,250 85 | $272,368 91 $584,688 12 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions April 1-September 30, 1944/$1, 187,883 18 |$1,587,910 50 $1,589,550 18 ($1,178,293 65 {$1,391,463 21 | $5,951,164 71 
Amounts charged to War Appropria- 

tion, April 1-September, 30, 1944, 

included in Dominion Govern- 

ment’s contributions for the same 


DOUG Ch vrster-ssrerrtetin ie sceewernieseniers $95,455 44t/ $327,191 13 | $560,376 521] $268,178 79 | $306,031 72 $1,133,782 07 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions from inception of Act... .- -|$20,109,070 95 |$27,760,898 51 |$26,636,049 56 |$12,801,546 55 1$19,946,579 10 $123,717,906 48 


Amounts charged to War Appropria- 
tion since amendments underWar 
Measures Act and included in 
Dominion Government’s contri- 
butions from inception of the Act} $311,087 694] $652,425 39 $560,376 52 | $307,729 72 | $358,290 44 | $1,984,341 06 


a SO—E—EeEe—™—TEe eee EE Ee 
a ee ae) eee ne ee ee rel 
sa [w5(9(99(( EEEEEmee_O 0 0 0 0 0 OOOO 


IPS. T; Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. 
Act Act Act Order-in-Council Totals 
— effective effective effective effective 


July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 


ne a a 





Number of pensioners................ 1, 869 48,430 12, 834 9 184, 562 
Average monthly pension..... ne ears 18-59 23-98 24-70 24-44 
“Percentage of pensioners to total 
populations . sf eas se. cde 2-05 1-40 1-52 0-08 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years o 
of age to total population........ 6-59 3°18 3-33 1-61 
*Percentage of pensioners to popula- 
tion over 70 years of age........ 31-15 44-03 45-84 4-66 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions for quarter ended Sept. 30, 

Oe ee ee ee: $76,226 77 $2,729,206 89 $749,399 03 $688 13 $10, 136, 280 56 
Amounts charged to War Appropria- 

tion for quarter ended Sept. 30, 

1944, included in Dominion Gov- 

ernment’s contributions for the 


ABING DOTO gna < whee gisry isle tian $15,245 35 $569,596 52 $163,746 22 $127 43 $2,071,791 95 
Dominion Government’s contribu- . 
tions April 1-Sept. 30, 1944...... $154,038 44 | $5,121,803 75 | $1,400,443 34 $1,471 29 $19, 564,022 25 


Amounts charged to War Appropria- 
tion, April 1-Sept. 30, 1944, in- 
cluded in Dominion Govern- 
ment’s contributions for the same 


DPOTIOGCS.. Wns Pee tee eh ooo tak $30,807 68 | $1,062,751 16 $288,797 15 $272 00 $4,073,643 66 
ominion Government’s contribu- 
tions from inception of Act...... $2,087,385 16 | $60,794,536 69 | $24,936,282 34 $26,184 22 $318, 816,439 56 


Amounts charged to War Appropria- 
tion since amendments under War 
Measures Act and included in Do- 
minion Government’s contribu- 
tions from inception of the Act.. $62,021 26 | $2,198,655 70 $581,627 02 $583 02 $7,017,137 82 








* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1943—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. , ; 
t Amount of $149,792.18 chargeable to War Appropriation for quarter ended September 30, 1944, to be adjusted in December 
1944 statement. Fs 
Dominion Government’s contributions under the War Appropriation for the period Sept. 1, 1943-March 31, 1944, amount- 
ing to $288,541.49, charged to 1944-45. 
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PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 


FINANCIAL AND StatIsTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1944 
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British New | 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick | Nova Scotia 
—— Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective 


Mar. 7, 1938 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 


| | SS S| 





Number of pensioners.............-..-+055 ee, So 240 327 352 733 643 
Average MONtHLY PENSION... ..b.8Ns sews < ur aye.s.cf Hae slates 24-67 24-76 24-61 24-65 24-31 
*Percentage of pensioners to total population. ..... 030 036 -048 158 106 
Dominion Government’s contributions for uarter 

ENGESd WeDo LOSE se. ewer ee Satie Sle Prairies $13,699 08 $18,428 24 $19,398 79 $40,609 69 $39,260 97 


Amounts charged to War Appropriation for quarter 
ended Sept. 30, 1944, and included in Dominion 


Government’s contributions for the same period f 3,890 02 4,151 67 8,272 50 11,441 45 
Dominion Government’s contributions April 1-Sep- 
tember:S03/ 1944 ho he eee. sleiae relercters uterus 26,842 62 36,309 56 $46,236 64 $80,188 11 $69,916 72 


Amount charged to War Appropriation April 1-Sep- 
tember 30, 1944, and included in Dominion Gov- 


ernment’s contribution for the same period..... $2,427 88} $7,279 22 $16,075 19¢] $16,300 94 $14,422 12 
Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 
tion of amendment to Old Age Pension Act....| $235,467 79 | $853,205 65 | $355,840 74 | $799,844 48 | $677,366 15 


Amounts charged to War Appropriation since amend- 
ment under War Measures Act and included in 
Dominion’s Government’s contributions from 
inception of amendment to Old Age Pensions Act $8,042 63t| $15,129 03 $16,075 19 $25,607 68 $19,237 44 


i S 


a eerste neneesnenensanennnEnEnE ed 
—————— OD 


Ontario P.E.L. Quebec Saskatchewan 
Act Act Act Act 
ae effective effective effective effective Totals 


Sept. 1, 1987 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 | Nov. 15, 1937 


i a =—_—|$ || 





Niuma ber Of, DeHSIONENs ae aeide eleie te e- 05s o'eicye eieiie ith) oivisie/eis 1,470 109 2,309 826 6,509 
XVveruge MON bit y PENSOUe sees cs ns sc cece sisiasiatae es 24-30 22-32 24-79 24-92 
*Percentage of pensioners to total population........ 038 +120 -067 039 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter : 

ended Sept s0 104k wer: pk sec ce ante: ss $81,157 11 | . $5,424 17 | $132,250 89 $18,707 72 | $368,936 66 


Amounts charged to War Appropriation for quarter 
ended Sept. 30, 1944, and included in Dominion 
Government’s contributions for the same 


period Ak. ok. Re ee Oe eis 5 eeu nm se, $15,756 36 $1,084 83 $28,027 83 $3,972 59 $76,597 25 
Dominion Government’s contributions April 1-Sep- 
tember 30" 1084 pein: . ROE eee Jere, ree $161,732 75 $10,856 88 | $258,124 09 $36,814 03 | $726,971 35 


Amounts charged to War Appropriation April 1-Sept. 

30, 1944, and included in Dominion Govern- 

ment’s contributions for the same period...... $31,048 10 $2,171 36 $52,575 55 $7,411 00 | $149,711 36 
Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 

tion of amendment to Old Age Pensions Act...}/$1,688,169 44 $98,446 43 |$2,406,470 60 346,369 82 |$6,961,181 10 
Amounts charged to War Appropriation since amend- 

ment under War Measures Act and included in 

Dominion Government’s contributions from in- 

ception of amendment to Old Age Pensions Act.} $55,580 19 $4,422 58 | $108,992 74 $15,284 09 | $268,371 57 





* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 30, 1943—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
iat nee of $3,000.90 chargeable to War Appropriation for quarter ended September 30, 1944, to be adjusted in December 
statement. 
t Dominion Government’s contributions under the War Appropriation for the period Sept. 1, 1943-March 31, 1944, amounting 
to $8,285.86, charged to 1944-45. 


Conventions of Labour Organizations 


pvc the autumn conventions were held 
by three of the great labour organiza- 
tions of the English-speaking world. The 
British Trades Union Congress convened at 
Blackpool, England, October 16 to 20. The 
American Federation of Labour assembled at 
New Orleans, Louisiana, November 20 to 30 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


British Trades 


passa seventy-sixth annual convention of the 

British Trades Union Congress was 
held in Blackpool, England, October 16 to 20, 
1944. It was attended by 725 delegates, repre- 
senting 193 affiliated trade unions with 6,642,- 
317 members, an increase of over 600,000 from 
the total reported at the convention of 1943. 
The President was Mr. Ebby Edwards, General 
Secretary of the Mine Workers Federation of 
Great Britain, the first representative of the 
miners to preside in 34 years. 


Address by Congress President 


In his presidential address, Mr. Edwards said 
that many of the wartime developments in 
industry had reinforced the trade union move- 
ment. Membership had increased greatly and 
inter-union relationship had made _ progress. 
Organization among women workers had placed 
women trade unionists on a footing of equality 
with their men comrades. 


With regard to wartime controls, Mr. 
Edwards said that probably no aspect of the 
system of labour control was more irksome 
from the workers’ point of view than the denial 
of his right to choose his own job and to move 
freely from job to job. He questioned the 
necessity for such controls in the post-war 
period, but admitted that, in so far as it pro- 
motes an orderly and fundamentally fair trans- 
fer of members of the armed services to 
civilian life and employment, it should be 
accepted by the Unions, At the same time, a 
like control of trade and industry must be pro- 
vided. In this way the starting up of those 
industries and trades which primarily serve 
basic social needs, and are of first importance 
to national recovery and the whole com- 
munity, irrespective of class, will be facilitated, 


at Chicago, Illinois, November 20 to 24. The 
deliberations of the three bodies were in large 
measure centred in wartime activities and the 
social structure that would be created after the 
war. Summaries of the proceedings of all 
three conventions are given in the following 
pages. 


Union Congress: 


he asserted. However, he said, “it must be a 
cardinal principle that neither the control of 
labour, nor the control of industry can be en- 
trusted to any authority without the active 
participation of the representatives of labour. 

Mr. Edwards discussed at some length, 
the problem of rebuilding the international 
trade union movement and asserted it was the 
duty of the British trade unionists to give aid 
and counsel to trade unionists in other coun- 
tries who were endeavouring to rebuild working 
class organizations. He urged his hearers to 
make up their minds as to their duty and 
responsibility with respect to the German 
working class, and gave it as his opinion, that 
in view of the harsh treatment meted out to 
the German trade unionists by the Gestapo, 
“our good will and our deep desire for full in- 


ternational co-operation will not... . justify 


refusal to admit German working class 
organization to our fellowship.” 

He claimed the right of labour to “a respon- 
sible voice and active share” in the formula- 
tion and application of the terms of peace. 
“We must”, he said “now give our minds to 
mobilizing and using the resources of all 
nations to reinforce the people’s will to peace, 
to safeguard their security, and to ensure their 
prosperity.” 


Report of General Council 


The agenda of the convention reflected the 
pre-occupation of British labour with the war 
and to problems emerging from it, especially 
as affecting trade union policy and organiza- 
tion. On the broad question of post-war con- 
version and recovery, the convention had 
before it for discussion a special interim report 
on post-war reconstruction prepared and sub- 
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mitted by the General Council. This report 
called for increased national ownership and 
control of Britain’s basic industries. It was 
suggested that coal and transport be national- 
ized immediately, and that in other basic in- 
dustries preliminary steps should be taken to 
unify each industry under a Board, with labour 
and management having equally responsible 
rcles, This report was accepted by the con- 
vention. 


The convention also endorsed the General 
Council’s acceptance of the Government’s 
employment and social service policies, “as 
being important steps in what they consider 
to be the right direction.” Criticism was, how- 
ever, made of aspects of the proposed social 
legislation, notably the provisions for insurance 
against industrial injuries, the limitation of 
sickness and unemployment benefit, the intro- 
duction of the contributory principle and the 
fixing of benefits without regard to earnings. 

It was recalled that “the T.U.C. has made it 
clear on a number of occasions that if British 
industry is to be flexible and progressive after 
the war, labour must be prepared to face 
necessary changes.” It was admitted, however, 
that the T.U.C. had no overriding authority 
over its individual unions and, consequently, 
the Council recognized that basic alterations in 
trade union structure were impracticable. 
Nevertheless, the Council “urged the continu- 
ance of amalgamation, federation and joint 
consultation between the various existing 
bodies.” It was suggested further that in 
defining the territories of various unions and 
encouraging the recognition of union cards in 
related industries, the changing character of 
modern industry was a factor of paramount 
importance, and must be taken into account. 

The Congress gave approval to the General 
Council in its effort to convene a world trade 
union conference, at which the political, econo- 
mic, and social aspects of post-war problems 
could be explored. 

Provision was made for the appointment of 
a Preparatory Committee to consider the pro- 
cedure of the conference; this committee to 
include representatives of the All-Union Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions of the USSR., 
the British Trades Union Congress and the 
trade unions of the U.S.A. It was arranged 
to have the Preparatory Committee meet not 
later than December 4, 1944. 


Definite approval was given the General 
Council in its action to secure authority to 
approach the Government for a legalizing of 
agreements embodying the principle of a 
40-hour week and affirming it to be the policy 
of the Congress to secure the 40-hour standard 
throughout industry, with two weeks’ annual 
holiday with pay. 
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Some of Resolutions Adopted 


Among the recommendations contained in 
some of the adopted resolutions were the 
following: 

Calling upon the Governments of the United 
Nations to insert in the peace settlement a 
statement of social principles and objectives as — 
recommended in the resolution covering 
social provisions in the peace settlement 
adopted by the I.L.0O. conference at Philadel- 
phia in April, 1944. 

Urging the British Government to make sure 
that suitable relations are established between 
the I.L.O. and any other international organ- 
izations which now exist, or may be estab- 
lished, for the promotion of economic and 
social well-being. 

Requesting the Governing Body of the 
I.L:0. to take such steps as may be possible 
to extend the membership of the I.L.0. to 
include, amongst other nations, the U.SS.R. 

Calling for restitution by the German people 
to the countries that were “plundered and 
exploited to serve Germany’s aims of conquest 
and domination” and also for the re-establish- 
ment of British trade and industry and the 
rebuilding of cities and villages destroyed by 
air attacks, or long range bombardments. 

Empowering the General Council to develop 
a policy and program that will enable the 
British Trade Union movement to pay its full 
part as follows: (1) the re-establishment of the 
international working class movement; (2) to 
promote the creation of a Trade Union Inter- 
national embracing all bona fide trade union 
organizations; (3) to explore at the forth- 
coming World Trade Union Conference (in 
February, 1945) the political, economic and 
social war problems of common interest; (4) 
to work out the principles of a just treatment 
of the German people and the application of 
those principles in order to create and foster a 
genuinely democratic trade union movement 
in the settlement of Germany’s future. 

Urging the immediate nationalization of cer- 
tain industries, notably transport, fuel and 
power, and iron and steel. 

Pressing for public control in different 
ways and in varying degree over the whole of 
economic life, as for example, the control of 
prices and monopoly practices. 

Going on record as favouring the con- 
tinuance of join production committees in the 
post-war period and the extension of this 
principle into the spheres of production, in- 
dustry and commerce generally. 

Asking the Government to adopt the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work in all gov- 
ernment establishments and to enforce it in 
all contracts carried out by the government. 

‘Recording the conviction of the T.U.C. that 
wage regulation machinery during the post- 
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war period must be based upon voluntary 
agreements arrived at through collective bar- 
gaining and calling for legalized enforcement, 
if required, of agreements relating to minimum 
standards of wages and conditions of employ- 
ment, thus replacing wartime powers of en- 
forcement. 

Approving the British Government’s “White 
Paper” on social insurance and pledging “the 
support of the trade union movement against 
any attempt by vested interests, of whatever 
kind, to whittle away or sabotage the plan.” 

Endorsing, subject to “certain reservations”, 
the British Government’s policy with respect 
to health insurance. 


CONVENTIONS OF LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 
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The Congress was addressed by representa- 
tives of the Labour Party, the Co-operative 
Union, the American Federation of Labour, 
the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions of the USS.R., the International 
Federation of Trade Unions and the French 
Council of Resistance. 


Mr. G. A. Isaacs, M.P., Secretary of the 
National Society of Operative Printers and 
Assistants and a member of the General 
Council of the Congress for many years, was 
elected Chairman of the Council for the forth- 
coming year. 


American Federation of Labour 


HE American Federation of Labour held 
its sixty-fourth annual convention at New 
Orleans, Louisiana, November 20 to 30, 1944. 
Nearly 600 delegates were in attendance rep- 
resenting 6,806,913 members—an “all-time” 
record. ‘ 
Report of Executive Council 


The executive council in a lengthy report 
advocated the setting up immediately of ma- 


chinery that would eliminate the causes of — 


future wars and provide for the full employ- 
ment of workers. 

It asserted that because of wage freezing 
through the “Little Steel” formula, hourly 
wage rates in the United States are at a level 
so low as to cause alarm; that “wages have 
been held down while prices of living neces- 
sities have soared.” It was claimed further, 
that “ to-day’s low wages are of greatest sig- 
nificance,’ and that (1) unless they are 
raised, then after the war millions of workers 
and their families will be condemned to live 
in poverty, and (2) these low wages will reduce 
buying power to such an extent that full pro- 
duction and full employment cannot be main- 
tained. To avoid this, substantial wage in- 
creases must be secured for both union and 
non-union labour. Unions affiliated with the 
A.F.L. were urged to make a concerted drive 
for wage increases for all workers during the 
coming year and to stimulate legislative action 
to raise the wage floor provided in the Fair 
Labour Standards Act. 

The council demanded prompt enactment of 
legislation to extend coverage of old-age in- 
surance, to broaden and strengthen unemploy- 
ment compensation on a uniform national 
basis, as a vital post-war measure, and that 
provision be made for health and disability 
insurance. 


On the matter of world peace the council 
considered that the United States has a re- 
sponsibility for helping to plan and operate 
agencies to keep the peace among nations; to 
develop policies for promoting world economic 
welfare, as well as an adequate body of inter- 
national law backed by a world court. 

A plan drafted by the Post-War Committee 
of the council was included in the report, and 
covered labour’s viewpoint on “all the national 
and international problems that will follow 
victory.” 

Presidential Address 


In his keynote address, President Green dis- 
cussed the war at some length and pledged the 
continued support of “the army of production” 
to “our brave men who are serving in the 
armed forces of the nation.” He declared that 
in addition to winning the war there was the 
complementary problem of concluding a just 
and lasting peace which will provide security, 
freedom and justice throughout the world. He 
forecast a degree of unemployment in the 
period immediately following the war, due to 
the necessity of converting industry from war- 
time to peacetime production and the return 
of many thousands of soldiers from the several 
war fronts. He insisted that these returning 
veterans be provided with jobs and thus not 
be compelled to undergo the “pangs of unem- 
ployment” as did the veterans of the first 
world war. He urged that preliminary steps 
be taken at once, so that the reconversion 
period be shortened as much as possible. Fol- 
lowing this reconversion period, the President 
forecast another of unusual industrial activity 
to meet a heavy demand for new civilian 
goods. 

Referring to the wage program following the 
war, he asserted that there must be estab- 
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lished and maintained a balance between the 
productive power of the nation and the con- 
suming power of the masses of the people. He 
referred to the technological advances made in 
industry during the war and enumerated sev- 
eral specific instances where manpower was 
being replaced by improved machines which 
produced more and better goods.’ He analyzed 
the national income and emphasized the need 
of putting into the hands of consumers the 
purchasing power necessary to purchase the 
products of industry and agriculture. After 
the war the war purchases of the government 
must be replaced largely by civilian purchases 
of civilian goods, he declared. . 

The President concluded his address with a 
plea for labour unity and the dangers inherent 
in disunion, especially in the post-war era. He 
said: “J emphasize the importance of this 
subject and I hope the erring ones who left 
us will return, heed the call and’ come back 
home to the house of labour.” 


President Roosevelt’s Message 


In a message to the convention, President 
Roosevelt commended the part that labour 
had played in the national war effort. “It is 
the task of us at home to leave nothing un- 
done so that our fighting men may continue 
gaining their glorious victories on every front,” 
he. declared. Regarding the post-war period, 
he continued: “I know that such co-operation 
will continue after the war is won, so that we 
can win a peace for the world which will be 
just and lasting and in the interest of safety, 
protection and the well-being of generations 
yet unborn.” 


Addresses of Government Labour Officials 


Miss Frances Perkin, Secretary of Labour for 
the United States, in addressing the conven- 
tion, reviewed briefly the labour legislation 
enacted in the United States during the Roose- 
velt administrations. Continuing, she said: 
“The labour movement with this body of 
statutes as defence . . has to-day perhaps the 
greatest opportunity that has ever been offered 
to any such group organization to serve this 
generation and all the people of the country.” 
She foresaw a new era of mutual co-operation 
between employers and labour unions, which 
she designated “ the constructive period for the 
American labour movement.” The effort should 
be, she asserted, to develop an orderly pattern 
based on justice and realistic knowlege of 
industrial and economic facts, so that “like 
many another old-fashioned weapon, the strike 
too can be unloaded .. and not used, although 
retained just to give a sense of security.” She 
urged an increasing public responsibility in the 
labour movement along the lines of participa- 
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tion in the general life of the community, in 
its charities, culture, education, better housing 
and in “the spiritual values so necessary to 
the full practice of democracy.” 


General Brehon Sommervell 


The Chief of the Army Service Forces, Gen- 
eral Brehon Somerville, emphasized the urgent 
need for increasing the production of war 
materials if victory was to be achieved with 
the minimum of time and casualties. He 
pointed out that 100,000 more workers were 
required in plants producing essential war 
materials and urged the delegates at the con- 
vention to do all they could to recruit these 
with the least possible delay. 


Mr. Joseph D. Keenan 


Mr. Joseph D. Keenan, Labour representa- 
tive on the National War Production Board, 
discussed labour-management team-work in 
the production of war materials. He quoted 
as follows from an address of President Roose- 
velt to indicate the extent of this co-opera- 
tion: “At our peak, American labour and 
management have turned out airplanes at the 
rate of 109,000 per year; tanks—57,000 per 
year; combat vessels—573 per year; landing 
vessels—31,000 per year; cargo ships—19 
million tons per year; and small arms ammuni- 
tion—23 billion rounds per year.” In war pro- 
duction everything possible must be done to 
win the war, Mr. Keenan said. At the same 
time, labour, more than any other part of the 
national economy, can and must pool its 
resources, strength, infuence and statesman- 
ship in advancing the cause of liberty, justice, 
peace and prosperity throughout the world. 


Mr. Paul V. McNutt 


Mr. Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the 
National War Manpower Commission, in his 
address to the convention enumerated four 
problems, which he asserted were “really not 
separate to be solved separately,’ but are 
essentially inter-related and “add up to one 
answer—victory and lasting peace.” He stated 
them as follows: (1) To defeat Germany; (2) 
To defeat Japan; (3) To meet the challenge 
of reconversion; (4) To meet the challenge of 
peace. He was insistent in urging the full 
unity of the allies in carrying on the war and : 
in preparing for peace. He deprecated “home 
front indifference” and called for an all-out 
war effort on the part of the government, in- 
dustry and labour alike. He declared that 
labour unions “have a responsibility to see 
that democracy works within the ranks of 
labour,” for, “after victory in Europe we will 
still be only half way to winning the war.” 
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Mr. E. N. Scheiberling 


The National Commander of the American 
Legion, Mr. Edward N. Scheiberling, in his 
address, indicated the purposes of that or- 
ganization as a protective force for the vet- 
erans of two world wars and of the nation as 
a whole: (1) Protection of the country against 
future wars through an organized citizen-militia 
ready to spring to military service should war 
come; (2) Protection of American institutions 
through opposition to all foreign ideologies 
that seek to undermine our economic, social 
and political ways of life; (3) Protection of 
our economic system through full post-war 
employment and the greatest encouragement 
to individual imitiative and sound business 
leadership; (4) Protection of comrades of 
World Wars I and II through adequate care 
and rehabilitation programs. 


Mr. Arthur D. Altmeyer 


Social security as it functions in the United 
States was the theme presented to the conven- 
tion by Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of 
the National Social Security Board at Wash- 
ington. He pointed out that even with full 
employment, the chief causes of human desti- 
tution continue to exist. “Sickness alone in 
normal times has been a far greater cause of 
_ cessation of earnings and consequent destitu- 
tion than has unemployment,” he said. Then 
there are the hazards of permanent disability, 
old age and premature death to be considered. 
Against these, not even individual savings, 
private insurance and the help of friends are 
sufficient. He spoke approvingly of contri- 
butory social insurance and urged its extension 
to provide protection against all these econ- 
omic hazards, not only those of old age, pre- 
mature death and unemployment. He urged 
the creation of a unified, comprehensive con- 
tributory system, requiring only one contribu- 
tion and designed to cover all workers, and 
suggested many amendments that would im- 
prove the application of the present Federal- 
State unemployment insurance laws in the 
Uinted States. 


Fraternal Delegates 


Mr. John Brown, fraternal delegate from the 
British Trades Union Congress, in his address 
to the convention, stated that the present 
membership of the B.T.U.C. was “certainly in 
excess of 7,000,000.” But, he continued, “ this 
increase in power has brought with it great 
responsibilities,’ and he gave it as his opinion 
that the trade unionists of Great Britain were 
using their power to advance the common 
good. 

With respect to the initiative of the B.T.UC. 
in calling a world conference of trade unionists 
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he affirmed that the problems of trade union- 
ists “are pretty much the same ... im all 
highly industrialized and progressive countries.” 
He continued: “We feel that there can be no 
guarantee of justice in social relations, of peace 
and order in the world, of better conditions in 
industry, without a strong and united trade 
union movement.” 


Mr. Brown sketched the centuries-long 
struggle of labour to secure the right of col- 
lective bargaining in Britain and the subse- 
quent conflicts over wages, hours of labour, 
social security, housing, etc., and concluded 
with the assertion that “on this common plat- 
form the American Federation of Labour and 
the British Trades Union Congress meet .... 
to serve the common people .. .” 


Mr. A. R. Johnstone, fraternal delegate from 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
after discussing Canada’s war effort, described 
in some detail the attitudes and aspirations of 
Canadian labour in the post-war period—the 
abolition of poverty, provision for full em- 
ployment, the adoption of a 40-hour week 
with no reduction in earnings, the public con- 
trol of cartels and monopolies, etc. He urged 
the representatives of National and Interna- 
tional unions to put forth additional efforts to 
organize Canadian workers, a request that was 
given the approval of President Green. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The resolutions presented to the convention 
covered a wide range of human interests in 
many parts of the world. Among those of 
general interest, the following recommenda- 
tions were contained: 


Appointment of duly accredited representa- 
tives of the A.F.L. to participate in the peace 
conference was demanded. 


Renewal of the “no strike” pledge and re- 
affirmation of the policy of assisting the war 
effort both financially and “as soldiers in the 
army of production.” At the same time it was 
insisted that Government and industry should 
respect the rights and preserve the agreements 
of labour and to apply these in good faith. 


Instructing the Executive Committee to ap- 
proach President Roosevelt with a view to 
having the “Little Steel Formula ” abrogated 
or liberalized to permit the purchasing power 
of both organized and unorganized workers to 
keep pace with the cost of living. 

Approving the report of the A.F.L. executive 
advocating a national system of unemploy- 
ment compensation; extension of old age and 
survivors’ insurance to all persons employed 
by private employers and to State employees. 
Further, that the social security rights of per- 
sons in the armed services be more adequately 
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protected and that a national system of health 
insurance, with health services for all workers 
and their families, be set up. 

Advocating the use of organized labour and 
co-operatives’ organizations in the free coun- 
tries to promote the rehabilitation of trade 
unions and democratic institutions in all the 
war-torn countries. 

Insisting that there shall be no reduction in 
wages in the post-war era, and that the 
National War Labour Board adopt immedi- 
ately a policy that would prevent employers 
reducing wages, unless such reductions are 
mutually agreed upon through collective bar- 
gaining, or by an order of the National War 
Labour Board, following full investigation. 

Authorizing the president of the A.F.L. to 
take the initiative in renewing conferences 


with the United Mine Workers of America 


and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
with a view to “the formation of a thorough 
Federation, embracing every trade and 
labour organization in American, organized 
under the Trade Union System.” 
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Instructing the executive of the A.F.L: to 
take such legal, legislative, or administrative 
action as deemed necessary to protect the 
membership of international unions in the 
matter of collective bargaining negotiations 
and the right of representation before 
Government agencies. 

The invitation of the British Trades Union 
Gongress ot a World Conference of Trade 
Unionists to be held in London, in February, 
1945, was rejected. 

It was decided that the A.F.L. would call a 
conference of charter organizations of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions to 
meet in the United States as soon as feasible, 
for the purpose of planning the reconstruc- 
tion of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions. It was further decided to initiate the 
raising of a substantial fund to help finance the 
rebuilding of the I.F.T.U. 

The President, William Green, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, George Meany, were re-elected 
unanimously. The Federation will hold its 
convention for 1945 in Chicago. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 


W ITH a delegate attendance of 567 repre- 
senting a membership of approximately 
six million, the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations held its seventh Constitutional Conven- 
tion in Chicago between November 20 and 24. 
The most important resolutions adopted by 
the Congress had to do with the “no-strike” 
pledge, wage policy and the cost of living, post- 
war planning, employment of veterans, inter- 
national labour unity, and the CIO Political 
Action Committee. 


Report of President Murray 


The report of President Philip Murray 
summed up the activities of the CIO during 
the preceding year. The main goal continued 
to be “the quickest military defeat over our 
Axis enemies, the utter destruction of Nazism, 
and avoiding any possibility of a negotiated 
peace.” Until this was attained the “no- 
strike” pledge must be continued intact, he 
declared, prophesying that “history will record 
the remarkable _ self-discipline 
labour while maintaining its “no-strike” pledge 
in the face of any and all provocative acts.” 

Stabilization—“The key to maintaining 
national unity at home,” he stated, “has been 
the need of preventing inflation.” He asserted 
that although wages had been “completely 
stabilized,” equally effective action had not 
been taken against profits or prices. Cor- 
porations had been permitted to extract for 
themselves “the full benefits of increased 
labour productivity achieved during the war.” 
To offset the increase in the cost of living 


imposed by 


he asserted that wage adjustments should be 
permitted, after which “the line should be 
held and firmly held.” In the transition period 
increased wages would be necessary to assure 
the continued mass purchasing power necessary 
to encourage the production of peacetime 
goods, 


He asserted that wartime controls could not 
end with the termination of the European war, 
since “the temptation of many industrialists 
to raise the prices of their products in the face 
of a limited supply may well cause a precipi- 
tate inflationary crisis.” Stating that post-war 
production should not be left to the “uncon- 
trolled whims,” of such industrialists ag 
thought of curtailing production and profiting 
from higher prices and lower wages, he urged a 
reconversion program for full employment and 
production, to be worked out by government 
in co-operation with industry, labour, agricul- 
ture and all other affiliated groups. 


Guaranteed Annual Wage—“A necessary 
step for full employment is the establishment 
cf the principle of a guaranteed annual wage 
through American industries. There is no 
sound reason why industrial workers should 
continue to be the only substantial group in 
America who cannot figure their income in 
yearly terms but must live from week to week, 
or even from day to day, without knowing if 
they will have any income at all on the 
morrow,” the report states. It is claimed that 
“the introduction of the guaranteed annual 
wage would be the strongest propelling factor 
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in assuring the demand for peacetime goods 
that would guarantee full production and full 
employment.” 

Manpower.—Reviewing the manpower situa- 
tion since the outbreak of war, the report 
opposes national compulsory service in civilian 
life, and calls attention to “such causes of man- 
power difficulties as lack of housing, inadequate 
transportation, insufficient child care and other 
community facilities, and sub-standard terms 
and conditions of employment,” which, it 
states, cannot be solved by arbitrary methods 
of compulsion. 

Wages.—The report describes the efforts of 
various CIO unions to eliminate the “Little 
Steel” formula, which confines wage increases to 
15 per cent above the level of January, 1941. 
_It was stated that “the government’s agencies 
now have conceded that there has been a min- 
imum rise of 30 per cent in the retail price of 
goods and services bought by wage earners,” 
and claimed that the actual total rise in liv- 
ing costs to March, 1944, was 45 per cent. 

Reconversion—A CIO Reconversion Com- 
mittee had been established in June, 1944, to 
study “matters affecting the employment of 
CIO members arising from cancellations, cut- 
backs and changes in war production, and 
scheduling of civilian production.” The report 
states that the type of planning which made 
the war production program successful must 
be applied to reconversion problems. “Amer- 
ica must continue to use the War Production 
Board method of setting goals and co-opera- 
tively combining our intelligence and resources 
to achieve them. . The government simply 
cannot let go of our economy and expect its 
many parts to work together smoothly without 
some planning agency which equips itself with 
adequate information about the economy and 
fixes goals.” 


Organization—An over-all increase of CIO 
membership in the United States and Canada 
cf approximately 650,000 had taken place since 
the last convention. The two largest organiza- 
trons were the United Automobile Workers, 
with 1,671 plants under contract and an aver- 
age paid-up monthly membership of 1,051,455, 
and the steelworkers, with a total enrolled 
membership of 983,901. 

Labour Representation—The report states 
that “participation by labour union people in 
government agencies has come to be more 
accepted. During the past year the 
problem has shifted from assent to the question 
of availability of CIO members to serve in as 
many places as were open to them.” CIO mem- 
bers are utilized chiefly in the local, regional 
and national offices of four war agencies, the 
War Production Board, War Manpower Com- 
mission, War Labour Board and Office of Price 
Administration. 
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Political Actton—The CIO Political Action 
Committee had been first set up in July, 1943. 
Its purpose was “to educate and unite the 
people of America and to present to them the 
tremendous issues at stake in the 1944 elec- 
tion.” United action with the AFL and the 
Railway Brotherhoods was sought, and was 
achieved in certain instances, the report states, 
particularly with the rank and file. The PAC 
succeeded in securing a large registration and 
a large turn-out of voters on election day, 
according to the report. “Candidates of both 
major parties were supported, depending solely 
on their stand on issues.” 


Other Activities—The report also deals with 
activities of CIO committees in such fields ag 
research and education, public relations, legis- 
lation, veterans’ affairs, abolition of racial dis- 
crimination, war relief, health and welfare, 
Lousing, Latin-American affairs, and interna- 
tional labour unity. 

Message of President Roosevelt 


A message from President Roosevelt ex- 
pressed the hope that the members of the 
Armed Forces would return to “a land of peace 
and well-being.” He stated the American men 
and women on the production front had done 
“everything humanly possible” in providing 
weapons and supplies, and urged a continued 
effort with the aim of shortening the war and 
saving lives. 


Mrs. Roosevelt 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt appeared be- 
fore the convention and addressed the dele- 
gates. She spoke of the necessity for study 
and thinking on the part of all citizens in 
order to meet the “challenges of peace” as the 
“challenges of war” had been met. 

“T hope,” she declared, “that we are going to 
educate ourselves, as citizens, to know a great 
deal more about our representatives than we 
have ever known before, to follow them up, 
to offer legislation in our communities, in our 
states, and in our nation, to watch conditions 
and know the whole of our communities, to 
work for the things in each community that we 
want to see adopted on a national scale.” 

Referring to the re-establishment of veterans, 
she stated that the interests of returned men 
were “bound up with the interests of every 
cther citizen in this country.” Continuing, 
she declared: “There can be no real lasting 
good for any veteran which is not also a lasting 
good for everyone in the community in which 
he lives. It is all very well to talk about 
GI. bills for this and the other thing. I hope 
that we have really good bills. I hope we give 
educational opportunity. I hope we help in 
any way we can to give our boys a chance to 
make up what they have lost, but I hope we 
never forget that unless we think about what 
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is good for every citizen we are not really 
going to help them in the long run.” 


Hon. Henry A. Wallace, Vice-President of the 
United States 


In his address to the convention the Hon. 


Henry A. Wallace, Vice-President of the United 
States, declared that the goal for post-war 
America was sixty million jobs. If this were 
not attained, there was a serious danger that 
the battle for a permanent peace would be lost 
also. “America unemployed means a world 
unemployed, and a world unemployed means 
violence no matter what kind of peace organ- 
ization we may have.” 

He did not consider that the achievement 
cf full employment would be easy. One im- 
portant step would be the working out of a 


plan to “enable the average working man to ’ 


earn $2,500 a year.’ This would help to 
furnish a market for “our tremendously pro- 
ductive agricultural and manufacturing plant.” 

Outlining the problems in achieving high 
wages, he continued: 


The enlightened big business ES OM aeemamag 
recognizes that profits due to technological 
progress must be reflected in high take-home 
wages, lower prices to the consumer, and 
investment in research and plant expansion. 

large corporation with adequate reserve 
can adopt such policies on behalf of the 
general welfare. But a small or young con- 
cern without reserves and having no prospect 
of accumulating reserves under present tax 
laws will have to discharge many of its 
workers at the first breath of depression 
no matter how great its prosperity during 
the war. A new business, even though it 
has a big volume and makes big profits two- 
thirds of the time, has to pay so much of its 
profits to government that it cannot stand 
even a small shock of depression without 
firing its workers. Some type of government 
payroll insurance must be found to tide 
sound, young business over temporary de- 
pressions. Possibly a modification in tax laws 
will serve the purpose. Large, old concerns 
must be prevented from increasing already 
over-large pools of dead capital. Vital, young 
concerns must be given an incentive to em- 
ploy more people. Wittle men with big ideas 
must be given a chance to employ labour. 
To meet this problem means that post-war, 
daring over-all concepts, must be put promptly 
to work. Without such concepts vigorously 
carried out some form of government social- 
ism 18 a certainty. 


Hon. Harold L. Ickes 


The Hon. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior, referring to the post-war period de- 
clared that “the productivity of American 
workmen is staggering,” and asserted that the 
“backlog of consumer demands” would not be 
sufficient in itself to maintain employment for 
very long. He declared that high wages would 
ke necessary to increase the demand for con- 
sumer goods, and laid stress also on the need 
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for building up the nation’s capital structure, 
both privately and publicly owned. 


General Sommervell 


General Brehon Sommervell, United Army 
Service Forces, outlined some of the difficulties 
in supplying the troops. “The war is entering 
3, phase of acute specialization,” he said, and 
declared that shortages existed in many critical 
items. He read a message from General Eisen- 
hower asking for “an immediate increase in 
shipments, particularly of artillery and mortar 
ammunition, tanks and trucks.” (The con- 
vention later authorized a cabled reply to 
General Eisenhower quoting renewal of the 
“no-strike” pledge and dedicating the CIO 
to “still greater effort” in production.) 


“No-Strike” Pledge 


Described by President Murray as a “sacred 
obligation” to those “fighting and dying” in 
various parts of the world, a resolution re- 
affirming the “no-strike” pledge of the CIO 
was unanimously adopted. The resolution calls 
for the continuance of the pledge until the 
“complete and absolute destruction of the 
German and Japanese military forces.” It 
states that disputes must be settled peacefully 
through collective bargaining, mediation or 
disposition by the National War Labour Board 
and points to the task of organized labour to 
“prevent special groups from exploiting labour 
or benefiting from the sacrifices of others” 
through political action towards the attainment 
of a solution of basic economic problems. 


National Wage Policy 


The resolution of wage policy which was 
adopted by the convention reiterated the 
arguments expressed in President Murray’s 
report in favour of wage adjustments beyond 
those allowed by the “Little Steel” formula. 
The resolution also called for a raising of mini- 
mum wage standards to 65 cents an hour, and 
for opposition on the part of the War Labour 
Board to the “anticipated desire’ of some 
employers to cut wage rates during recon- 
version, at a time “when the need of maintain- 
ing an increased purchasing power to secure 
full production and full employment has be- 
come so clear.” 


Veterans and Seniority 


During the course of the convention several 
speakers made reference to the provision of 
jobs for veterans. The point was frequently 
made that the interests of returning veterans 
were similar to those of workers at home, 
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and could best be served through the carrying 
out of a program of jobs for all, thus avoiding 
competition between veterans and workers for 
a limited number of positions. 

In regard to seniority, a resolution was 
passed in which the CIO (1) recommended to 
effiliated unions to provide in their collective 
bargaining agreements that veterans who are 
employed for the first time in their plants be 
accorded cumulative seniority rights for the 
time spent in service since September 1, 1940, 
the date of the passage of the Selective Service 
Act; and (2) pledged protection of the accrued 
seniority of veterans who upon their discharge 
seek to return to their old jobs. The resolution 
deplored the action of certain administrative 
officials who have promoted the illusion among 
veterans that their way of securing jobs is 
through displacing workers with longer sen- 
ioritys 

The convention decided also to continue its 
present policy of waiving initiation fees in the 
case of veterans wishing to join a CIO union. 


Post-War Program 


Implementation of a program to provide 
sixty million peacetime jobs was urged in a 
resolution which also advocated protection for 
workers during the reconversion period. The 
resolution asked for payment of expenses for 
the transportation of transferred workers back 
to their homes, federal unemployment benefits 
up to $35 a week for the full period of un- 
employment, retraining of war workers and 
veterans with guaranteed maintenance allow- 
ance to be provided, and federal aid to state 
and local governments for public works to be 
used to take up the slack in reconversion un- 
employment. Present weekly wages should be 
maintained “as a minimum”, and a guaranteed 
annual wage established. Government should 
assume its share of responsibility for full em- 
rloyment by undertaking “enterprises which 
are beyond the capacity of private industry.” 
The resolution also called for expansion of 
international trade, and welcomed the con- 
ferences at Dumbarton Oaks and Bretton 
Woods. 


International Labour Unity 


A resolution on international labour unity 
referred to the co-operation which had already 
been established between the CIO and the 
Latin-American organization, the CTAL. Such 
collaboration should be extended in order that 
labour might present a united voice in the 
peace settlement and guarantee that Nazism 
be wiped out and war criminals punished. 

It was resolved that: - 

(1) The CIO endorses and approves Presi- 


dent Murray’s action in accepting an in- - 


vitation of the British Trades Union Con- 
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gress to attend both a preliminary conference 

in London on December 4 of representatives 

of the British Trades Union Congress, the 

Soviet Union, and of the United States, and 

the full conference in the same city early 

in January of next year. 

(2) The CIO supports the project of a new 
single powerful international labour body 
that shall include all the unions of free 
countries on a basis of equality, excluding 
none and relegating none to a secondary place 
and be capable of defending the interests of 
the common man. 

Mr. Murray explained that the CIO had 
frequently met with representatives of the 
British Trades Union Congress and requested 
edmission to the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. This had been refused on the 
grounds that the IFTU constitution only per- 
mitted one labour body to be represented from 
each country, and the United States was already 
represented by the AFL. No such objection 
had been raised regarding the forthcoming 
world labour conference, for which the British 
TUC had issued invitations to all trade unions 
ot recognized standing. At this conference the 
CIO would press for future representation in a 
new world labour movement, ~ 


Labour-Management Production Committees 


A resolution on labour-management com- 
mittees pointed out that CIO locals had par- 
ticipated in over 1,500 of the committees. It 
stressed their present contribution to war pro- 
duction and their potential importance in the 
reconversion period, and urged: 

(1) That these Committees and our mem- 
bership be commended for their valuable 
work in the prosecution of the war, and be 
encouraged to continue and to develop these 
functions on production problems as part 0 
and an extension of union-employer relation- 


ship; 
(2) The Government of the United States 


continue to assist these Committees, not 


primarily in a promotional way, but as a 
technical service in this field of union-em- 
ployer dealings. 


Political Action 


The convention enthusiastically adopted a 
resolution to continue the CIO Political Action 
Committee in its present form, with Mr. 
Sidney Hillman as chairman. Mr. Hillman 
addressed the delegates and reviewed the recent 
accomplishments of the PAC. He referred 
to its work of “political education” of the 
masses of the people through promoting con- 
sideration and discussion of important issues,” 
and stressed the intention of continuing in 
this task. 

Other Resolutions 


Among the many other resolutions adopted 
by the delegates were the following: 


Approving the sale of bonds through the 
payroll savings scheme, urging its continua- 
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tion after the war as an opportunity for 
systematic saving, and calling upon CIO mem- 
bers to buy bonds to the limit of their ability 
for the duration. 

Supporting price guarantees to farmers and 
stressing the mutual benefit to farmers and 
industrial workers of full employment and 
maximum production programs. ‘s 

That the CIO continue its “fundamental 
task of organizing the unorganized into strong 
and powerful industrial unions,’ with special 
reference to a united drive for full employ- 
ment after the war. 

Urging every effort through education and 
legislation to combat race hatred and bigotry. 

Commending the activities of the National 
CIO War Relief Committee. 

Supporting permanent legislation -for hot 
lunches for school children. 

Asking a government program for the 
training of young workers, and opportunity 
for all young workers who qualify for entry 
into college to do so. 

Opposing child labour. 

Asking repeal of the Smith-Connally Act, 
and of state anti-labour legislation. 

Calling for national and state legislation 
establishing minimum standards of health 
and safety. : 

Commending the work of CIO women’s 
auxiliaries. 

Favouring a sound forestry program, and 
a program to ensure year-round employment 
for wood-workers. 

Supporting the Italian Confederation of 
Labour in its work of re-establishing a free 
trade union movement in Italy. 
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Favouring equal pay to women for equa] 
work in all plants under CIO contract, and 
state legislation to prevent wage discrim- 
ination against women; provision in union 
contracts for adequate rest and lunch periods, 
maternity leave without loss of seniority, 
and group insurance including maternity 
benefits. 

Favouring slum clearance projects and low- 
cost public and private housing programs. 

Urging passage of social security legislation. 

Favouring federal aid to states for ex- 
panding educational facilities and promoting 
an adult education program. 

Calling for unity with the AFL and the 
Railway Brotherhoods in pressing for passage 
of important legislation. 

Advocating a system of voluntary co- 
operation and labour consultation in the 
transfer of workers to strategically important 
war establishments, and pledging full support 
in manning such plants. 

Calling for elimination of the poll tax and 
extension of the right to vote to all citizens 
18 years of age and over. 

Favouring tax relief to persons with in- 
comes below $5,000 and to small business and 
new business enterprises. 

Favouring maintenance of rent and price 


control. 
Election of Officers 


Philip Murray was re-elected as President 
without opposition, and James B. Carey was 
unanimously returned to office as Secretary- 
Treasurer. 





Canadian Labour Papers 


‘TL BE following is a list of labour papers 

published in Canada, compiled by the 
Industrial Information Division of the War- 
time Information Board. The list is intended 
to include all the official publications of bona 
fide labour organizations, omitting political 
papers even though they may be published by 
various labour groups. Any omissions or errors 
in affiliation, etc., should be brought to the 
attention of the Wartime Information Board. 


Canadian Labour Papers 


Abbreviations: 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, TLCC 
Canadian Congress of Labour, Pont 6: 
Confédération des Travailleurs Catholiques du 
Canada (Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Workers) CTCC 


I’ Aiguilleur—Monthly 
Locale 115, des Travailleurs Amalgames de la 
Confection pour Hommes d’Amérique 
(CCL). 7 Ouest, Rue Prince Arthur, 

Montreal, P.Q. 


Allied Labour News 
Kingston Allied Labour Association, 256 Bagot 
St., Kingston, Ontario. 
ALT... Bulletin—Monthly 
Association of Technical Employees (TLCC), 
Room 314, 57 Bloor St. W., Toronto, 
Ontario. 
B.C. District Union News 
International Union of Mine Mill and Smelter 
Workers (CIO-CCL), 716 Holden Build- 
ing, 16 E. Hastings St., Vancouver, B.C. 


B.C. Lumber Worker—Semi-monthly 
B.C. District Council, International Wood- 


workers of America (CIO-CCL), Room 
504 Holden Building, Vancouver, B.C, 


Beacon—Semi-nionthly 
International Union of Mine, Mill ans Smelter 
Workers, Local 598 (CIO-CCL), Box 456, 
Sudbury, Ontario. 
Belleville Beacon—Monthly 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultura] 
Implement Workers, UAW-CIO (CCL), 
224 Front St., Belleville, Ontario. 
Booster—Monthly 
Brotherhood of Express Employees, 74 King 
St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
C.AI.A. Union Pilot 
Lodge 1625, International Association of 
Machinists (TLCOC), 106 Redwood Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario. F 
Canadian Aircraft W orker—Monthly 
Canadian Aircraft Workers’ Association 
(CCL), P.O. Box 636, Fort Erie Ontario. 
Canadian Association of Railwaymen’s Journal— 
onthly 
Canadian Association of Railwaymen, 216 
Avenue Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Canadian M ineworker—Monthly 
United Mineworkers of America, District 18 
(CCL), 10010-102 St., Edmonton, Alberta. 
Canadian Railway Employees’ Monthly—Monthly 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers (CCL), 
230 Laurier Ave. W., Ottawa, Ontario. 
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Canadian Seaman—Semi-monthly 
Deepsea and Inlandboatmen’s Hiden (TLCC), 
Room 405 Holden Bldg., 16 E. Hastings 
St., Vancouver, B. 
Clncdian Uniontsiionily 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 230 Laurier W., 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Citizen—Weekly 
“An Edicena nt Weekly Published in the 
Interests of all Workers”, 54 Argyle St., 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Commentator—Monthly 
Trail and District woes ltar Workers’ Union 
Local 480, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter ae as (CCL-CIO), 
1298. Bay Avenue, Trail, 
Conciliator—Weekly 
Oil Workers’ Industrial Union Local No. 1, 
of the World’s First Co-operative Refinery, 
Regina, Saskatchewan (CCL). 
Contact—Quarterly 
Canadian Communications Union (Canadian 
Federation of Labour), P.O. Box 445, 
Edmonton, Alta. 
De Havilland Aircraft Worker—Monthly 
De Havilland Aircraft Local 112, UAW-CIO 
(CCL), 617 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario. 


Detonator—Monthly 
Local 251, ae Electrical, Radio and 
~ Machine Workers of America-C1O (CC L), 
133 Brock St. 8., Whitby, Ontario. 
Effort 
Aircraft Lodge 719, International Association 
of Machinists '(TLCC), 210 Cuthbertson 
Block, Fort William, Ontario. 
Eacavator—Quarterly 
National Union of Operating Engineers, Dis- 
trict No. 1 (TLCC), 890 Greenwood 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
Federated Railwayman—Monthly 
Division No. 4, Railway Mirpianeae’ Dep’t., 
A.F. of L. Ses ae 407, Crescent 
Bldg., Montreal, 
Fisherman—Weekly 
“Representing the Organized Fishermen of 
British Columbia”, 138 E. Cordova St., 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Ford Facts 
Local 200, United Automobile Workers (CCL), 
32-40 Wyandotte St. E., Windsor, Ontario. 
Gazette—Daily 
United Mine Workers of America, District 
26 (CCL), Gazette Publishing Co., Glace 
Bay, Nova. Scotia. 
Halte-La—Monthly 
Journal des Syndicats Nationaux (CTCC), 
Chicoutimi, P.Q. 
Hotel and Restaurant Hmployee—Monthly 
Local Joint Executive Board, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees International 
Alliance and Bartenders International 
League of America (TLCC), 325 Yonge 
St., Toronto, Ontario. 
LPI mprimeur—Monthly 
Organe des ouvriers syndiqués de l’imprimerie 
(CTCC), 1231 Demontigny est, Mont- 
real, P.O 
La Jeunesse Ouvriére—Monthly 
“Journal des Jeunes Travailleurs’, 1037 Rue 
St. Denis, Montreal, P.Q. 
J ustice—Monthly 
Union internationale des ouvriers du véte- 
ment pour dames (TLCC), 397 St. 
Catherine St. W., Montreal, P.Q. 


or 
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Labour Digest—Monthly 
Hamilton and District Trades and Labour 
Council—A.F.L., P.O. Box 154, Hamilton, 
Ontario. 
Labour Review—Monthly 


Canadian Federation of Labour, 126A 
Sparks St., Ottawa, Ontario. 
Labour Statesman—Monthly 
Vancouver ‘Trades and Labour Council 
(TLCC), Labour Headquarters, 529-531 
Beatty St., Vancouver, B.C 
Labour World—Monde Ouvrier (Bilingual) 
Weekly 
Quebec Federation of Labour (TLCC), 
P.O. Box 6094, Montreal, P.Q. 
Liberation 
Journal des Ouvriers Unis des Textiles 


d’Amérique (TLCC), 
W., Montreal, P.Q. 
Local 195 News 
United Automobile Workers, 
UAW-CIO_ (CCL), 42 
Windsor, Ontario. 
Local 439 News 


4634 Notre Dame 


Local 195, 
Chatham East, 


United Automobile Workers, Local 439, 
UAW-CIO (CCL), 924 King St. W.,, 
Toronto 3, Ontario. 


252 Highlights 
Amalgamated Local 252, UAW-CIO (CCL), 
617 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario. 
756 Review 
Aircraft Lodge 756, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (TLOC), 413 Gran- 
ville St., Vancouver, ’ 
Main Deck—Semi-monthly 
Shipyard General Workers’ Federation of 


B.C. (CCL), 339 West Pender, Van- 
couver, B.C. 
Le Mouvement Ouvrier—Monthly 
“Journal de la Famille Ouvriére” (CTCC), 


1037 St. Denis, Montreal, P.Q 
Les Nouvelles Ouvriéres—Monthly 


Organe du Congrés canadien du _ Travail, 
Room 7, 415 E. St. Catherine, Montreal, 


News 
Carborundum Local 162, United Gas, Coke 
and Chemical Workers, 362 Queen St., 
Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
Packinghouse Worker (Canadian Edition)— 
Bi-weekly 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(CCL), 1207 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario. 
Parlons Franc (Bilingual) Monthly 
Tramways Employees’ Association of Mont- 
real, Local 790, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway 


Employees of America (TLCC), 1153 
St. Denis, Montreal, P.Q. 
Peterborough U.E. News 
Local 524, United Electrical, Radio and 


Machine Workers, 291 George St. North, 
Peterborough, Ontario. 
Postal Tribune (Bilingual) —Monthly 


Canadian Postal Employees’ Association, 
Box 66, Montreal, P.Q. 

Printing Workers’ Courier (Bilingual)— 
Monthly 

International Printing Trades Unions of 


Canada (TLCC), 4805 City Hall Avenue, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Railway Mail Clerk—Monthly 
Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation, 
1811 16th St.. West, Calgary, Alberta. 
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Railway Review—Quarterly ’ 
National Union of Railwaymen (Canadian 


Federation of Labour), Royal Bank 
Bldg., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Rural Mail Courier—Quarterly 
Rural Mail Couriers’ Association, Globe 


Printing Co., Toronto, Ontario. 
Sal Union News—Monthly ‘ 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, Local 519 (Small 
Arms Ltd.) CCL, 1615 Lakeshore Drive, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
Searchlight (Bilingual)—Monthly 
Canadian Seamen’s Union and Canadian 
Fishermen’s and Fishhandlers’ Union 
(TLCC), 6 Wellington St. E., Toronto, 
-Ontario. 
Spitfire (Bilingual) —Monthly 
Aircraft Lodge 712, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (TLCC), Room 200, 
Soe St. Catherine St. W., Montreal, 


.Q. 
Steel—Monthly 
United Steelworkers of America (CCL), 
ee Dominion Bank Bldg., Vancouver, 


Steel Labor (Canadian Edition)—Monthly 
United Steelworkers of America—CIO (CCL), 
Room 218, 1207 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario. 
Toronto Garment Worker—Monthly 
Local 253, United Garment Workers of 
America (TLCC), 441 Queen St. W.,, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
Trades and Labor Congress Journal—Monthly 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 172 
' Maclaren St., Ottawa, Ontario. 
Le Tramway—Monthly 
Le Syndicat des Employés de Tramways de 
Montréal (CTCC), 1231 Demontigny est, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Le Travail—Monthly 
Organe Officiel de la Confédération des 
Travailleurs Catholique du Canada 
ri , 1231 de Montigny est, Mont- 
réal, ; 
Trucker (Bilingual)—Monthly 
Motor Carriers Syndicate of Province of 


Quebec, Inec., 188 Shannon St., Mont- 
réal, P.Q. 
Typographical Bulletin—Monthly 

Toronto Typographical Union, No. 91 

(TLCC), Room. 115, 331 Bay St. 


UAW-CIO Oshaworker—Semi-monthly 

United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America, 
Local 222 (CCL), 174 Simcoe St. North, 
Oshawa, Ontario. 

UAW-CIO War Worker 

x Edition )—Monthly 

United Automobile Workers 
(CCL), 10 Temple Bldg., 


Ontario. 
(St. Catharines) — 


UAW-CIO War Worker 
Monthly 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America 
(CCL), 19 Queen St. St. Catharines, 
Ontario. 
UAW-CIO War Worker (Toronto Edition)— 
Monthly 
United Automobile Workers of America 
(CCL), Room 302, 1221 Bay St., 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 
UH News-East Toronto 
Local 514, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America (CCL), 
345 Broadview Ave., Toronto, Ontario. 


(Brantford-Simcoe 


of America 
Brantford, 
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UAW-CIO War Worker—Monthly 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America 
(CCL), 448 Main St. N., Weston, 
Ontario. 
Union Digest 
Local 177, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (CCL), Moose Jaw, Saskatch- 
ewan. 
Union Pilot : vee 
Lodge 717, International Association of 
Machinists (TLCC), 78 Wellington St. 
W., Toronto, Ontario. 
United Automobile Worker-ClO—Monthly 
United Automobile Workers of America 
(CCL), 1207 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario. 


UE News-Canadian Edition—Monthly 
District 5 Council, United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America (CCL), 
406 Manning Chambers, Toronto, Ontario. 


UH News—Monthly 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers (CCL), Central Bldg., 45 
Richmond St. W., Toronto 1, Ontario. 
United Steelworker—Monthly 
Local Unions of the United Steelworkers of 
Toronto, Hamilton and Oshawa Dis- 
tricts (CCL), Room 218, 1207 Bay St., 
Toronto, Ontario. 
C1viL SERVICE AND TEACHERS’ PUBLICATIONS 
Civil Servants’ Digest—Monthly 
Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada, 196 
Main St., Hull, P.Q. 
Civil Service Bulletin—Monthly 
Civil Service Association of Alberta (TLCC), 
Terrace Bldg., Edmonton, Alberta. 


Civil Service Review—Quarterly 
Civil Service Federation of Canada, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 
Civil Service News—Monthly 
Civil Service Association of Ottawa, Black- 
burn Bldg., Ottawa, Ontario. 
A.T.A. Magazine—Monthly 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, Imperial Bank 
Bldg., Edmonton, Alberta. 
B.C. Teacher—Monthly 
B.C. Teachers’ Federation, Aldine House, 
1300 Robson St., Viancouver, B.C. 
The Bulletin—Monthly 
Nova Scotia Teachers’ Association, 1484 
South Kline St., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


- The Bulletin—Monthly 


Ontario Teachers Federation, 30 Bloor St. 
West, Toronto, Ontario. 


The Bulletin—Monthly 
Saskatchewan Teachers’ Association, 201 
Bank of Montreal Chambers, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan. 
Educational Courier—Monthly 
Ontario Public School Men Teachers’ 
Federation, and the Federation of 
Women Teachers’ Associations of On- 
tario, 345 Lauder Avenue, Toronto 10, 
Ontario. 
Educational Review—Monthly 
New_ Brunswick Teachers’ Association, 71 
Park Street, Moncton, New Brunswick. 


Manitoba Teacher—Monthly 
Manitoba Teachers’ Association, 105 Lipton 
Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Prince Edward Island Teachers’ Magazine 
84 Felling St., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
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Report of National War Labour Board 


HE Report of the National War Labour 
Board, signed by the Chairman, the Hon. 
Mr. Justice C. P. MceTague, and by Mr. Leon 
Lalande, employers’ representative, together 
with a Minority Report, signed by Mr. J. L. 
Cohen, former employees’ representative, were 
tabled in the House of Commons on Jan- 
uary 28, 1944. 
The reports arose out of an inquiry under- 
taken by the Board into labour relations and 
wage conditions in Canada. Public hearings 


were held by the Board in Ottawa between 
April 15 and June 17, 1943, during the course 
of which a considerable number of repre- 
sentations were made by labour and business 
organizations and by various other interests. 

The reports were transmitted to the Muin- 
ister of Labour during August, and were 
“carefully studied by the Government in con- 


sidering modifications of its labour policy”, 


according to a statement made by the Prime 
Minister on December 4. 


' Majority Report 


To" 


The Honourable, the Minister of Labour 
for Canada, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Introduction 
The Public Inquiry conducted by the 
National War Labour Board under the 


authority contained in P.C. 1141, dated the 
11th day of February, 1948, was undertaken 
primarily with a view to ascertaining present 
causes of labour unrest in this critical war 
period; to making recommendations to the 
government as to the steps which it might 
take to bring about better labour relations; 
to making to the parties directly interested 
suggestions for the betterment of relations 
not~ necessarily involving government inter- 
vention or regulation. 

The formal hearings were held in Ottawa 
between April 15, 1943, and June 17, 1943. 
Fortunately unusual interest was taken and 
we had the benefit of a great many briefs 
and a large volume of representations from 
many and varied interesis. Since the pro- 
ceedings have been transcribed .and appear 
in print, we deem it unnecessary to detail 
the appearances before us. 

The Inquiry naturally divided itself into 
two main. branches as anticipated by the 
Order in Council authorizing it. The first 
had to do with the field of labour relations 
generally and the second with the question 
of wages and cost of living bonus in war- 
time. Our recommendations will follow the 
same order. 

Since what recommendations we propose 
must flow from the factual situation which 
we find it is perhaps but logical that we 
should undertake to outline the facts as we 
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find them including those of a historical kind 
leading to present conditions which, while far 
from happy, are not at all impossible of cure 
or at least betterment. 

The most serious question involved at the 
present time is that of the right of collective 
bargaining. It must be kept in mind that 
this is a right which in a practical way has 
been recognized in Canada for a period of 
half a century. The recognition of the right 
has been far from universal. By far the 
majority of employers have resisted it over 
the period. Generally speaking, the great 
mass of employers, until comparatively recent 
years have employed all weapons in their 
power to resist and discourage the trade 
union movement. There have been excep- 
tions, of course. The Canadian ‘Railway 
Association and the various Standard Brother- 
hoods of Railway Employees can and do 
point to a proud record of employer and 
employee relationships in the field of collec- 
tive bargaining over a long period of years. 
Many of the American Federation of Labor 
Unions have had an equally long-and con- 
structive relationship with employers. When 
it is remembered, however, that the Inter- 
national trade unions represent but approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of Canadian labour - 
generally it is apparent on a comparison with 
other countries such as England, Sweden and 
Australia that Canada’s trade unlon move- 
ment has been very, very slow indeed. Until 
comparatively recent years we have been in 
the main: an agricultural country. That factor, 
together with resistance to the movement’ by 
reactionary industrial employers, induced by 
the fear motive or other even more selfish 
motives, has served to hold in check any 
widespread advance in the mcvement of trade 


unionism for quite a period of years. One 
would have thought that with the Treaty of 
Versailles after the last war and its emphasis 
upon labour’s right to freedom of organiza- 
tion, the development would have been 
more rapid even without government stimulus 
by legislation. That there was such a paucity 
of legislation may be accounted for to some 
extent by the difficulties inherent in our dual 
constitution. It is perfectly natural that 
labour should have felt generally resentful in 


such circumstances, particularly when it had. 


the opportunity of observing the progress 
made in insuring its place in society in the 


sister Dominions of Australia and New 
Zealand and later in the United States. The 
feeling of frustration became accentuated 


with the depression years commencing in 1929 
when a great part of labour had to exist 
on relief furnished by the State on account 
of industry’s failure to furnish even a reason- 
able measure of employment. In those days 
was fostered the aggressiveness which has 
marked the labour movement both here and 
in the United States in the last few years. 
The feeling of utter helplessness and hope- 
lessness acquired during the depression years 
has naturally led to unorganized labour’s 
willingness to be organized under a new 
regime of aggressive unionism which had its 
birth as a protest against more conservative 
leadership and a form of organization which 
a large section of labour felt was unable to 
cope with corporations adopting large amal- 
gamation and mass production methods. The 
development is natural. The industrialists 
who condemn it must accept a large measure 
of responsibility for it. It was not to be 
expected that labour could. be denied what 
it conceived to be its rights over a period of 
years by refusal to bargain with it collec- 
tively and remain quiescent, especially after 
its bitter experience of the depression period. 
At any rate, a large section of labour is 
militant and determined to exact its rights in 
the present period of large industrial expan- 
sion for war production. On the other hand, 
a large section of industry is equally deter- 
mined to yield none of those rights. 


In the struggle thus resulting there has 
come to the fore a new type of labour leader. 
He appears to be motivated by an interest 
which is divorced to a large degree from the 
long term interest of his constituents. His 
ambition is to organize quickly by stirring 
up unrest. He does not hesitate to campaign 
with vilification of the employer no matter 
how undeserved it may be. (Neither does he 
scruple about misrepresenting what he can 
accomplish if his prospects will consent to be 
organized. His success is measured by the 
volume of union dues which can be collected 


and by his periodical report. to his Congress ° 
of the number of new members acquired. 
Naturally such tactics result in employers 
adopting every conceivable device to resist 
union organization. When union organization 
is in process in a plant employers who have ~ 
never before recognized the union principle, 
adopt the expedient of inspiring the forma- 
tion of an independent company union and 
even financing it or they promptly make 
agreements with Shop Committees selected, by 
themselves. In time of war it is a futile sort 
of process both ways, far from constructive. 
Its results are far-reaching. The majority of 
labour leaders and a great many industrial- 
ists do not adopt such tactics. N evertheless, 
a certain type of labour organizer in his 
anxiety to obtain numerical results does not 
confine his activities to unorganized plants 
but extends them into plants and concerns 
already organized by a rival union and so 
results the jurisdictional dispute with un- 
necessary stoppages of work and production. 
In this time of war no body of men is entitled 
to greater credit for keeping the wheels of 
war industry going than certain groups of 
union leaders. However, every time the 
unscrupulous leader gains a concession through 
pressure methods including illegal strikes the 
lot of the constructive leader, particularly 
one whose union is affiliated with the rival 
Congress, becomes much more difficult. 
Labour itself, which is fundamentally sound 
and loyal, suffers from. a good deal of irre- 
sponsible leadership. Its total legitimate ends 
cannot be acquired overnight. The movement 
is large and it is dynamic. Recalcitrant in- 
dustry cannot stop its progress. Its progress: 
is more likely to suffer almost irreparable 
harm from the activities of the conscienceless 
professional organizer. A few years from now 
the names of many organizers to-day very 
prominent in the news will either be forgot- 
ten or remembered only too well for their 
disservice to the cause they pretended to 
promote. Others whose names are not so 
prominent to-day will be remembered for the 
very constructive and creditable part they 
played in a time of national crisis with great 
credit to the movement as a whole. A few 
years from now we venture to predict there 
will be left little if any unorganized industry. 
The glib use of the term labour as all in- 
clusive covers a multitude of’sins and: leads . 
to grave inaccuracies in building up even an 
argument. Eighty per cent of labour in this 
country is unorganized. Furthermore there 
was considerable evidence before us that a 
goodly portion of it has serious objection to 
bemg organized in the International Move- 
ment. The Catholic Syndicates in Quebec 
are organized on an entirely different ideal- 
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istic basis from the international unions. Even 
among the international unions there are 
grave differences of viewpoints. See Labor 
and Democracy (1939 Edition) by William 
Green. All of these facts must be kept in 
mind when one attempts to deal with the 
labour problem in any general way. The 
easy use of the general term labour on which 
to base an argument is an old political trick 
ever becoming more popular. If there is to 
be a code of labour relations it must take 
cognizance of unnecessary and undesirable 
tactics on the part of labour organizers as 
well as of industry. To adopt a hush, hush 
attitude either way is to proceed from an 
unsound and deficient premise. 


II—Collective Bargaining 


To depart from the field of general ob- 
servation, there can be.no doubt that a large 
section of organized labour sees as the only 
solution to existing unrest the introduction 
into war-measure legislation or order, insofar 
as war industry is concerned, the principle of 
collective bargaining as exemplified by the 
Wagner Act in the United States. We think 
it can be stated also, conservatively, that a 
considerable part of industry, while not ad- 
vocating the principle, is prepared to accept 
it aS necessary in present conditions in the 
interests of industrial peace. It is difficult 
to gauge the view of the great majority of 


people, including unorganized labour, which ° 


is still by far the great body of labour in 
this country. As was to be expected, this 
large body of public opinion did not even 
attempt to present its views beyond, in some 
cases, advancing the idea that if compulsory 
bargaining were to become law it should not 
interefere with the right of workers to organ- 
ize in local or shop unions as contrasted with 
international or national unions. Some sec- 
tions also made plain their idea that no worker 
should ever be compelled by law or by agree- 


ment to become a member of any trade - 


union. The same viewpoint was expressed by 
erganizations of professional men engaged in 
industry. ) 

In the field of Labour Relations, the 
present government announced in principle in 
P.C. 2685 its view of what the relationship 


between industry and labour should be in the, 


interest of the war effort for the-war period. 
That it was considered to be better for the 
national interest that P.C. 2685 should not be 


coercive is clearly indicated in the report of . 


the conference between the Government and 

Labour (Lasour GaAzerTe, June, 1940), where 

the Prime Minister is reported as empha- 

sizing “that 1t was better not to proceed by 

coercion if the results could be achieved 
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otherwise.” 


Both industry and labour to a 
large extent appear to overlook the fact that 
P.C. 2685 was an integral part of an over-all 
wartime policy. Prior to the passing of P.C. 
2685, the first Excess Profits Tax Act had 
been passed to prevent war profiteering by 
industry and the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board had been set up to control prices and 
consumable commodities. Prior to P.C. 2685 
and subsequently, very substantial increases 
in individual income tax were put into effect. 
It was not until December, 1940, that the 
principle of wage control was introduced. In 
other words, the principle enunciated in P.C. 
2685 was an integral part of the general 
policy. It had to work if the general policy 
was to work. We agree with the Prime 
Minister that it would have been preferable 
if the interests concerned could have made 
it work by co-operating together without 
compulsion; the fact as we see it, is that it 
has not worked. It would be idle to specu- 
late as to where the chief degree of fault lies. 
The only solution that we see is to make 
collective bargaining compulsory under a Code 
providing a set of rules that will be fair to 
both parties and in the national interest and 
administered by an umpire who cannot be 
called in question. The guests invited to the 
feast under P.C. 2685 scorned the invitation. 
Now they must be gathered in from the 
streets and lanes, the highways and byways, 
and compelled to get along together. 

Generally speaking, we have reached the 
conclusion from the evidence that under 
present war conditions it is in the national 
interest that the principle of collective bargain- 
ing should be made compulsory. Without 
going into details, any such measure must 
take into cognizance that the national interest 
is more important than that of either indus- 
try or organized labour. Since a great deal 
of the present unrest is founded on mutual 
distrust, provision must be made against 
abuses which may be practised by industry 
against labour or vice-versa. In other words, 
if there is to be a Code it must be one 
that recognizes the realities of the situation. 
It must be designed to eliminate as far as 
possible reasons for mutual distrust: Such a 
Code should be administered by an inde- 
pendent Board in the sense that its members 
should have no direct connection as indus- 
trialists or be officers of any labour organiza- 
tion. : 

The principles enunciated thus briefly are 
not too easy to put in the form of an Order 
in Council, simple though they may appear 
when stated baldly. However, there are many 
valuable suggestions to be found in the briefs 
submitted to us and the experience of other 
countries in the field of compulsory bargain- 


ing should furnish a valuable guide. If it is 
felt advisable that we be consulted in the 
framing of such a Code we-shall bring to it 
our best efforts and experience. For the pur- 
pose of our report we prefer to deal with the 
matter in principle only. 

It should be mentioned, perhaps, at this 
stage, that there are matters of policy in- 
volving the constitutional aspects present in 
the situation. With these, of course, as a 
Board we have nothing to do. That the 
matter of compulsory bargaining is engaging 
the interests of the various provinces there 
cam be no doubt. During the present year 
compulsory collective bargaining has become 
law in British Columbia, Alberta and Ontario. 
It has been in force in Nova Scotia for some 
years. According to the evidence before us 
the problem is presently in course of study 
in the provinces of Quebec, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan with a view to the enactment 
of legislation. Government must make the 
decision as to whether it is better in the 
national interest that this particular problem 
should be left to be dealt with by the Prov- 
inces in toto or whether, as a war measure 
and for the war period, there should be 
framed a general Dominion Code applying to 
war industry properly defined no matter 
where situated. At any rate, care should be 
taken to see that there is no over-lapping. 
Another view is that there should be a 
Dominion Code to be made applicable in 
those Provinces where compulsory collective 
bargaining is not provided in law at present, 
and not applicable to such provinces as 
already have such a law, and to cease to be 
applicable in such provinces where compulsory 
bargaining Acts are passed in the future. It 
is our own view that there should be enacted 
or provided by Order in Council a Dominion- 
wide Code as to compulsory collective bar- 
gaining, applicable to war industry and that 
the provinces should be left to deal with 
non-war industry within their own confines. 


As long as some of the provinces refrain . 


from enacting compulsory collective bargain- 
ing legislation we believe that as far as war 
industry is concerned the simple and direct 
method is to have the subject dealt with for 
the war period by Dominion Order in Council] 
under the War Measures Act. An Order in 
Council covering only war industry properly 
defined will tend to ensure against over- 
lapping. 

The above deals with the matter to the 
point where a bona fide collective bargaining 
agreement has been concluded. The ’ next 
problem is how should disputes arising during 
the term of an agreement, or disputes between 
employer and employees where there is no 
formal agreement, be dealt with. In this con- 


nection we assume, of course, that disputes 
as to who is the proper bargaining agent 
entitled to represent the workers in any unit 


. {the term is used to cover craft unions and 


industrial unions as well) will be dealt with 
under the compulsory Bargaining Code. At 
the present time these disputes, as well as 
any others, are dealt with under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, supplemented by 
various Orders in Council. It is summarizing 
the evidence before us conservatively to say 
that this method of dealing with disputes in 
the conditions that exist today is the source 
of much and almost universal dissatisfaction. 
The requirement of a strike vote before the 
machinery of the I.D.I. Act can be’ invoked 
meets equal condemnation from labour and 
industry. The long delays and complicated 
methods of having surveys done by commis- 
sioners and Boards of Conciliation are the 
object of heated criticism by both. It seems 
to us that in the national interest in time of 
war compulsory arbitration is what is required. 
Both labour and industry appear quite pre- 
pared to accept the principle as a necessary 
measure of discipline in the war interest as 
long as it is carried out by an independent 
body with despatch and fairness. In other 
words, no matter what provision is made for 
the settling of disputes in a collective agree- 
ment or where there is no collective agree- 
ment the parties, if unable to effect settlement, 
must submit the matter to an arbitration 
board which might be the same or another 
division of the Board set up to administer the 
Collective Bargaining Code. The decision of 
a Board must be accepted as final. Failure of 
such acceptance, if accompanied by a strike or 
lockout action, must be met by appropriate 
sanctions in the way of fine or imprisonment 
or both preferably under the Defence of 
Canada Regulations. Obviously such a method 
of dealing with disputes involves the suspension 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
for the war period as well as the revocation of 
some existing Orders in Council. Tt may 
ivolve also the setting up of panels of such 
a Board in the different provinces and an 
associated mediation service as well. Prompt 
action in settlement of disputes is the desire of 
all parties. 


IiIl—Labour-Management Co-Operation 


Before going on to deal with the question 
of wages it may be appropriate at this stage 
to discuss certain questions raised by labour 
in quite an emphatic way. To anyone with an 
eye to see and an ear to hear it must be clear 
that labour, more particularly organized 
labour, is suffering from a sense of frustration 
as far as the war effort is concerned. It 


wants to take a responsible part in produc- 
tion, the planning of production and the revis- 
ing of planning when the same becomes 
necessary. As far as production is concerned, 
that is a matter between labour and industry. 
The principle of the Labour-Management 
Committee is one widely adopted in England 
and becoming more and more prevalent in 
the United States. To some extent it has been 
recognized here, particularly in the aircraft 
industry and in some crown companies. 
However, there appears to be a tendency on 
the part of management to fear encroachment 
on its functions and to be somewhat scornful, 
and certainly dubious, about labour’s ability to 
take a constructive part. Such an attitude 
reveals a failure to appreciate the realities of 
the situation. Production depends as much 
on labour as on management. What is needed 
for war production is labour-management co- 
operation, call the instrument to attain it what 
vou wish. Toleration and patience are required. 
Labour-Management co-operation in produc- 
tion should not be confused with grievance 
procedure or committees. Management would 
do well to promote it, foster it and guide it. 
To refuse to have anything to do with it is 
to fail to understand the world we are living 
in and to be stubborn. Stubbornness merely 
begets stubbornness, and production suffers. 

Generally speaking industry in Canada has 
adopted a rugged: individualistic viewpoint to 
the problem of labour relations. This is a 
viewpoint which appears to be outmoded in 
the light of modern conditions. In the Scan- 
dinaviam countries Employers’ Associations 
were an early development. In England the 
same development has taken place.. There 
the various employers in a class of industry 
associate together to deal with the labour 
union concerned on the mutual problems of 
labour relations. In fact in many classes of 
industry general joint councils representative 
of employers and labour have been created 
to establish general policy in labour relations 
in the industry. In Canada we have hadi such 
a development in the construction industry. 
It is a development that could be widened 
in this country with great benefit to both 
industry and labour. We feel sure it would 
go a long way to eliminating mistrust and un- 
necessary friction which has a tendency to 
be emphasized when the bargaining takes 
place in too narrow a field. Indeed such a 
policy might well be extended eventually to 
a general national Council of Industry and 
Labour for the purpose of research and de- 
velopment of labour relations policy on a 
national basis. 


IV—Labour Representation on Government 
Boards 


The questions of production planning and 
revision of plans concern government as well 
as industry. Labour feels it is entitled to 
representation om Government Boards deal- 
ing with production. We think so too. Fine 
technical qualifications are not the only re- 
quirement for direction of production. Actual 
production is as much the problem of labour 
as technical planning is the problem of some- 
one else. The executive end can well be the 
problem of both, and labour has an import- 
ant place in a well-rounded out economy. 
Besides labour representation insures an 
understanding, a means of communication to 
the ranks, of the importance of the work 
which is often singularly lacking. Labour 
feels as well that it should have represent- 
ation on Boards whose work generally affects 
labour’s interests. We feel so too. A great 
deal of misunderstanding and confusion in 
respect of the principles involved could be 
overcome to a large degree if labour were 
represented on such Bagards. Then again, 
labour is uneasy about cessation of produc- 
tion in certain lines, uneasy as to what is 
going to happen to it, or where or when or 
whether a place is to be found for it in other. 
activities. If labour had some adivance notice, 
through its own representatives, a much better 
feeling would prevail and more confidence in 
Government would result. To give labour 
representation on such Boards as local selec- 
tive service boards and deny it representation 
on policy-making boards is only to pay lip 
service to an important principle. 


V—wWages and Cost of Living Bonus 


As to wages and cost of living bonus, gen- 
erally speaking, labour does not understand 
or fully appreciate government policy in re- 
spect’ of price control and supplementary 
wage stabilization. It feels that the sacrifice 
imposed upon it is disproportionate, and a 
considerable proportion of it is dubious about 
the necessity for stabilization of wages. There 
are exceptions of course among labour lead- 
ers, but not too many. It would appear that 
no adequate attempt has been made by gov- 
ernment or its agencies to educate the com- 
mon man to the value or objective of the 
policy from his viewpoint. It is our view 
that no time should be lost in such a pro- 
gram of education. The impact of income 
taxes on individuals and on corporations is 
not understood. Loose statements regarding 
war profiteering by executives of corporations 
and by corporations are made in such a man- 


ner as to indicate a general conviction that 
there can be no question about the truth of 
the statement. No doubt the statements will 
continue to be made and will carry conviction 
and be taken for granted until some real 
effort is made to make clear the real situation. 
Such a process of education requires a sim- 
plified method of making plain the impact of 
income taxes and, especially in the case of 
corporations, excess profits taxes. Labour has 


a general uneasy feeling that it is being de- 


ceived. It should be undeceived by Govern- 
ment making the real situation simple, plain 
and easy to understand. 
* Generally speaking, labour advances the 
argument that there is no logical or necessary 
relationship between wage control and price 
control. It argues that wages could be left to 
collective bargaining and that if purchasing 
power is thus unduly enhanced it can be taken 
up by a more rigid and extended: rationing 
system, by taxation, compulsory Savings and 
investment in government’ securities. Natur- 
ally, there is merit in the argument, but it 
seems plain that if the controls were fully 
relaxed prices would soar so rapidly and 
rationing and compulsory savings be go far 
behind that the harm would be done and the 
wage-earner find himself in the worst possible 
position in the community. That very prob- 
fem is one that appears to be concerning the 
United States and there labour is advocating 
rolling back prices to what they were some 
time ago. In the United States labour appre- 
ciates the danger of inadequate price control. 
In this country, where price control is reason- 
ably adequate and on the surface appears to 
be going smoothly, labour perhaps is not quite 
as appreciative of what is likely to happen to 
it if price control were to break down as 
the result of an over-increase in wages. The 
relation between commodity prices and wages 
is not merely founded on logic; economics is 
a nearer relation than logic. When wages go 
up, either costs go up or they do not. Anyone 
will admit the proposition that increased wages 
do not necessarily mean increased costs, but 
our judgment would be that in a very great 
number of cases they do. With our limited 
knowledge of economics and the country’s 
finances we should not care to take the 
responsibility to recommend the abandonment 
of wage control. It is our considered Opinion 
that it is in labour’s best interests to see that 
it is maintained, although, perhaps, with some 
modification. If it were to be abandoned 
some considerable time would have to elapse 
. to enable new methods and extension of exist- 
ing means to absorb enhanced purchasing 
power. It seems clear to us that the Govern- 
ment, having once adopted a policy of wage 
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control it would be highly dangerous at this 
stage of the war in the interests of labour to 
effect any complete change-over. 


Much emphasis has been placed by labour 
on the moral and political justice of establish- 
ing a floor to the wage control policy. Some 
organizations advocated a minimum wage of 
50 cents per hour. The consensus of labour 
opinion, however, was more conservative. It 
advocated that there should be freedom of 
collective bargaining without control in the 


‘case of workers earning up to 50 cents per 


hour. There is a great deal of merit in such 
a proposition. Statistics as to the amount of 
money required for bare necessities in an 
average family clearly demonstrate that the 
head of a family on a wage of 50 cents per 
hour for a 48-hour week ($24.00 weekly) can- 
not provide his family on the standard neces- 
sary for normal health. Rigid control at such 
a level of earnings in the case of a family is 
hardly defensible, politically and morally. 
Even in a war economy a policy which con- 
signs human beings to economic serfdom 
when a large portion of the community escapes 
it is imcompatible with the ideals on behalf 
of which we are waging war. 

The question is what should be done about 
it. One solution would appear to be to accede 
to labour’s proposal to leave workers earning 
up to a rate of 50 cents per hour free to 
bargain without controls. Such a solution would 
be based, however, ’on the assumption that 
aH such workers are heads of families—a 
completely unwarranted one. It must be 
obvious that with employment figures as 
they are now that in such families there is 
frequently more than one earner and more 
than one cost of living bonus being paid.. On 
the basis of the case developed before us, 
families in such a position would become the 
beneficiaries of relief primarily required for 
the wage-earner who is the sole support of 
his family. Another answer would appear to 
be a system of family allowances to be paid 
for by the Dominion Government. There can 
be no doubt that the administration of such 
a system will present complexities and com- 
plications. However, it probably can be done. 
The family allowance could be made avail- 
able to the worker who is head of a family for 
each child below the age of 16 years, the 
allowance to be on a reducing scale for each 
subsequent child. It may be that Government 
will find it too complicated to introduce such 
a system. If that be the case then we recom-’ 
mend that all workers earning less than 50 
cents per hour base wage be allowed to bargain 
free from any Governmental control. In other 
words, we prefer that workers earning 50 cents 
per hour or less should be left free to bargain 


without controls. However, if such a recom- 
mendation would, in the opinion of the Gov- 
ernment’s financial advisers, place too great 
a burden on the price ceiling, we recommend 


in the alternative a system of family allow-- 


ances on the principles enunciated above. We 
are aware that family allowances usually find 
their place in a general program of social 
security, rather than as a part of a wage 
contro! policy. But substandard wages are 
indefensible at all times; and if the authorities 
having the responsibility of policy with regard 
to fiscal matters and cost-price relationships 
do not see their way clear to remove during 
the war emergency the control of wages below 
the level of 50 cents, then we can think of no 
other solution for the case of the head of a 
family who is receiving a substandard wage, 
than a system of family allowances. 

We have found a good deal of dissatisfaction 
among workers with respect to the cost of 
living bonus. When P.C. 7440 first established 
this principle, payment of the cost of living 
bonus as far as the employer was concerned 
was to be on an optional or voluntary basis. 
In other words, it was recommended that if 
there were to be wage increases, these should 
take the form of a cost of living bonus. When 
P.C. 8253 was passed, the only cost of living 
bonus which became mandatory was one 
already being paid or one due by reason of 
the increase in the cost of living index number 
abeve the index number for October, 1941. 
The National War Labour Board was also 
given the power to award further cost of 
living bonus based either upon the cost of 
living index as at August, 1939, or at the date 
of the last general wage increase, whichever 
was later. Evidently the alternate base was 
established on the unwarrantable assumption 
that any increase given after August, 1939, 
was solely to indemnify the worker against 
increased living costs. In the result there is 
a widespread variation in the: amount of cost 
of living bonus which the worker and his 
family simply cannot understand. It is under- 
standable in some cases where the assumption 
was correct, but otherwise we find ourselves 
in the same perplexity as labour. Labour’s 
proposed solution is to level the cost of living 
bonus up to the high point. That is to make 
it uniform based on the rise from August, 
1939. Such a solution would be convenient, 
but would undoubtedly work a hardship on 
many employers besides which it might well be 
unacceptable to large classes of labour lke 
the railway employees, who consider their cost 
of living bonus at the maximum as the quid 
pro quo for their agreement to forego wage 
increases for the duration of the war. The 
solution is not easy. One must try to find the 


least harmful answer. Ours is to convert all 
cost of living bonus payments into the base 
wage rate. We recognize that employers may 
object from the point of view of possible post- | 
war adjustments of wages, but in the circum- 
stances we feel it is the best answer to a 
rather knotty problem. If the principle of the 
cost of living bonus is to be continued from 
a new base, consideration might be given to 
making it payable only to workers below a 
certain level of earnings. 


Labour has much criticism of the method 
of computing the present cost of living bonus. 
It believes that the cost of living index as 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics is not a fair criterion, and that it is anti- 
quated. Furthermore it is of the opinion 
that the methods of securing information as 
to cost of living changes are loose and in- 
accurate. Also it contends that the weight- 
ing of the various components is unscientific 
and fails to reflect the relatively greater food 
costs to low wage earners. It is able to make 
out a good case in respect of many of the 
items such as food and rent in different 
localities. We understand that the index is 
in process of some overhaul at the present 
time. In this connection we suggest that it 
should not bé assumed that the original base 
is correct. Times are changing rapidly. Prunes 
are, perhaps, not so popular or available as 
they once were. Health standards are im- 
proving, or should be improving, and houses 
at certain rents provide little comfort if they 
are not available. It may be that if the cost 
of living principle is to be maintained a fresh 
start can be made with a more up-to-date 
base; this & propos of our recommendation 
that the present cost of living should be con- 
verted into the base rate. It would be ad- 
visable to have labour represented on any 
body charged with the responsibility of set- — 
ting up a new base. 

In a general way, from the point of view 
of form and any intelligent understanding of 
what it means, P.C. 5963 is in need of a gen-_ 
eral overhaul. No doubt it was compiled 
under difficulties and pressure. In our opinion 
it can be much simplified. A good deal of 
its content is unnecessary. It can be revised 
in much more logical fashion. The number 
of, sections cam be reduced and its definitions 
can be made less complex. Generally speak- 
ing simplification is in order. 

In principle, as to wage adjustments, P.C. 
5963 may express what was intended, but in 
practice it has not achieved its purpose. In 
its administration on the principle of com- 
parable jobs in the same locality or a com- 
parable locality, the general result has been 
a continuing upward revision of wage-rates. 
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As adjustments are made, new norms of com- 
parison are set up. Regional Boards are 
human and prone to generosity. This Board 
is open to*the same accusation. Wage con- 
trol up to this time has been far from ine 
violate. It is by no means perfect. When it 
is recalled that up to the end of February 
1943 over 83 per cent of the applications for 
increases or the setting up of new classifica- 
tions were made by employers and over 11 
per cent were joint applications, one cannot 
be too critical of labour’s activities. Employ- 
ers in the excess profits tax brackeb have not 
entirely forgotten that fact in erring on the 
side of generosity. Moreover, various Boards 
are inclined to be casual where authorization 
only is asked or where the parties are in 
agreement. What should be done with Sec- 
tion 25 is difficult to say. It may be that the 
Board should be granted power to adjust 
gross inequalities and injustices without te- 
ference to the locality principle. It seems to 
us that the present process cannot be allowed 
to continue indefinitely if price control and 
wage control are to survive. On the other 
hand, we are of the opinion that the principle 
of the incentive wage has not been emphasized 
sufficiently. At this stage of the war with a 
pronounced shortage of manpower a most im- 
portant compensating factor should be in- 
centive wages based on production. Incentive 
wages should be left to the general discretion 
of the National War Labour Board and the 
Regional Boards. So. also should be lefit the 
right to authorize or direct changes in, work- 
ing conditions which have the effect of directly 
or indirectly increasing wages. The Boards 
should have the power to reduce wage rates; 
it is conceivable that in order to cure mal- 
adjustments or inequities in the wage struc- 
ture of an employer or of an industry, a re- 
duction of unsound rates may be necessary. 

In discussing the overhaul of P.C. 5963, we 
are of the opinion that the penalty sections 
need recasting and extending. We have 
observed cases of where strikes are threatened 
if the Board does not render a decision favour- 
able to the Union concerned. There has been 
recently at least one case of a strike to compel 
yovernment action to alter existing laws. 
There are also cases of where strikes have 
een called where the decision has not been 
avourable. Union organizers have been 
cnown to forward organizational activity on 
he assurance of higher wages. If the work 
f the Boards is to be effective then penalties 
nust be found to eliminate this kind of 
gitation. These might also be dealt with 
inder The Defence of Canada Regulations. 


Vi—Women’s Employment 


Another question which is relevant to the 
subject of wages and. cost of living bonus is 
wages to women workers. This question was 
raised in several of the briefs. placed before 
us. The Orders in Council dealing with wages, 
P.C. 7440, P.C. 8258, and P.C. 5963, do not 
deal specifically with women’s wages, although 
P.C. 5963 does deal with the cost of living 
bonus payable to women workers, As the law 
stands at the present time, there is no present 
time, there is no distinction as to wages 
between sexes. In other words, wages go 
with the classification of workers, be they 
male or female. With a great number of 
female workers absorbed in industry the ques- 
tion is by no means a minor one. Certain 
of the labour unions subscribe to the prin- 


ciple of “equal pay for equal work’. The 
slogan is a little too general. Results and 
costs have a good deal of relevance. Our 


study of the question leads us to the conclu- 
sion that the solution worked out in Australia 
is the sensible one. The Australian Act pro- 
ceeds from a practical and factual approach. 
There a separate Board is set up composed 
of a Chairman, one representative appointed 
by the Commonwealth, one on the nomina- 
tion of another employer and two on the 
nomination of labour. This Board has com- 
plete jurisdiction in the matter of women’s 
employment. It deals with each application 
on its merits after argument by employer 
and trade union involved, if any, and, in each 
case sets the scale of wages to be paid women 
and the period or periods of apprenticeship, 
if any. It is our considered view that it is 
unwise to deal with the question on any 
arbitrary rule basis because in certain lines of 
production we believe that the average woman 
is equally or more efficient than the average 
man. In other lines, the women workers, 
perhaps, cannot hope to equal male efficiency. 
In Australia the wage paid women doing work 
ordinarily done by men can in no case be 
less than 60 per cent of the man’s wage. 
At any rate we feel that the matter should 
be dealt with as in Australia. The Australian 
Act can well serve as a guide for any Order 
in Council which may result if our recom- 
mendation is implemented. Such a Board 
should of course have the power to decide 
whether or not women should be permitted 
to work at all in a particular plant or industry. 


Vil—Income Taxes 


There are some other matters which are 
contributing to unrest and absenteeism which 
perhaps do not come directly im our field but 
rather in the field of income taxation. With 


the question of the amount of taxes to be 
levied we do not presume to offer any 
suggestions. We feel that is outside the scope 
of our inquiry—strictly in the field of the 
Finance and National Revenue Departments. 
However, we have not the slightest doubt 
that the methods of deduction presently 
employed are causing a general tendency to 
shirk and avoid overtime work. It must be 
remembered that income taxation now is 
directly affecting a large body of workers who 
are unaccustomed to payment of the tax. 
Under present deduction methods the worker, 
naively if you like, reaches the conclusion 
when he examines his net pay cheques, that 
_the greater part of his return for overtime 
work goes into income tax. ‘Hence he shies 
from overtime work and extra shifts. There 
is no use arguing he is wrong. To him his 
net pay-cheque is a stronger argument than 
any other. In this connection, in the interests 
of production, we recommend that a change 
in the methods of deductions be instituted 
which will dispel the illusion that the last 
dollar in the pay envelope is taxed higher 
than the first. Our survey leads us to the 
conclusion that the question is more serlous 
than what may be thought generally. The 
additional production which should be 
achieved by following the recommendation 
we think will compensate amply for the 
trouble involved in making a change over 
from present tax deduction mechanics. In 
the same connection we-find that a large 
proportion of the workers are extremely 
sceptical about the amount of compulsory 
savings being deducted.. They have no 
tangible evidence by way of receipt that they 
have a credit, so to speak, with the Govern- 


ment. It may be that after an income tax 
year’s experience, the dissatisfaction will 
disappear. However, we do think the 


National Revenue Department should give 
some consideration to a method of giving 
interim receipts or authorizing employers to 
give them at set periods, subject to subse- 
quent audit, so that the worker will have 
some tangible evidence that he has a credit 
even though it may be a contingent one. 


Vili—mRecommendations 


Naturally, it is not to be expected that 
our report will be entirely approved by any 
particular section. However, if it is kept in 
mind that we are only at a certain stage in 
a rapidly moving panorama of events, both 
labour and industry may tend to be patient 
and assist in mutual effort to carry any de- 
velopments suggested by us into further 
stages of betterment. This is a time of sacri- 
fice. No one is expected to better his posi- 
tiom out of the war effort except insofar as 
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demands stops it working. 


to enable him to come up to a reasonable - 


minimum standard. Both labour and in- 
dustry must submit themselves to harder 
discipline, law and order in wartime. Strikes 


only serve to move the clock back and ob- 
stinacy on the part of industry to reasonable 
If the recom- 
mendations set forth herein are implemented 
in whole or in part then it must be kept 
in mind that there is still the important prob- 
lem of administering any Code or Codes that 
may result. Administration is just as im- 
portant as any Code. Both labour and in- 
dustry are entitled to expect impartiality, 
despatch and firmness in the solution of their 
problems. A mere report is no effective guar- 
antee of any such qualities. These must 
be brought into play in the resulting process 
of administration. 

For the purpose of easy reference our re- 
commendations may be summarized as 
follows: 


1. In the Field of Labour Relations 


(a) The setting up of a National Labour 
Relations Board ito administer a Labour 
Code providing for compulsory bargaining. 
Such a code should provide proper safe- 
guards against abuses by either labour 
or industry. Penalties for infractions on 
the part of either industry or unions 
could be dealt) with under The Defense 
of Canada Regulations. 


(b) All disputes arising during the currency 
of collective agreements or where there 
is no formal collective agreement to be 
dealt with by compulsory arbitration un- 
der the jurisdiction of the National La- 
bour Relations Board, with agencies set 
up in each province and with mediation 
services attached. Strikes and lockouts 
to be outlawed and appropriate penalties 
provided under the Defence of Canada 
Regulations. Suspension of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act until the proc- 
lamation of peace and revocation of 
Orders in Council inconsistent with the 
above. 

(c) The above to be applicable to war indus- 
try only according to proper definition. 

(d) Subsidiary to the above but without any 
new legislative action by the Government, 
the following: 

(i) The setting up of Labour-Manage- 
ment Committees in all industry in- 
cluding Crown companies. 

Labour representation on all Gov- 

ernment Boards having to do with 

war production and on Boards deal- 
ing with matters directly affecting 
labour as such. 

The establishment of employers’ 

Associations by industries with a 

view to setting up joint Industry- 

Labour Councils to deal with mat- 

ters of policy in the field of labour 

relations in a given industry. It is 
hoped that this will lead eventually 
to the establishment of a National 

Council composed of employers and 

labour to deal with labour relations 


(11) 


(iii) 
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policy generally and make recom- 
mendations to the Government as to 
proposed changes in legislation. 


2. As to Wages and Cost of Living Bonus 

(a) Continuance of National War Labour 
Board and Regional Boards in substan- 
tially the form presently existing but with 
different personnel if deemed advisable. 

(6) General overhaul of P.C. 5963, with’ par- 
ticular objectives as follows: 

(i) The establishment of a floor of 50e. 
per hour up to which there ghall be 
no control or in the alternative the 
establishment of a system of family 
allowances payable by the Govern- 
ment to heads of families falling in 
such category as described in the 
body of the report. 

Gi) The amendment of Section 25 so as 
to limit the Board’s jurisdiction to 
increase wages to the rectification of 
gross inequalities and injustices 
without reference to the compara- 
tive principle. Incentive wages and 
changes in working conditions in the 
interest of production should also be 
within the Board’s jurisdiction. The 

‘power to reduce unsound wage rates 
should also be given. 

(111) Conversion of all cost of living 
bonuses into the base rate, and dis- 

. continuance of the present principle 
of cost of living bonus or, as the 
Government sees fit, starting of cost 
of living bonus from a new base on 
a revised cost of living index. 

(iv) Appropriate penalties for infractions 
of the Order or its spirit under De- 
fence of Canada Regulations. 

(ce) The establishment of a Women’s Employ- 
ment Board to deal with women’s wages 
in industry along the lines of The Aus- 
tralian Act. 

(d) Education of the public on the govern- 
ment’s wartime fiscal policy, particularly 
as to how the worker and primary pro- 
ducer are aftected. 


3. Income Tax Deductions 


Change in methods: of income tax deductions 
so as to put deductions on a more level 
basis and dispel the prevailing impres- 
sion that overtime pay is taxed at unduly 
heavy rates. Interim receipts on some 
basis to evidence compulsory savings 
credits. 


1X—Commentary 


It was hoped that the Board would be able 
to arrive at a unanimous report. Since the 
preceding draft of this document was pre- 
pared we have received Mr. Cohen’s dissent- 
ing opinion. Certain expressions and language 
in that opinion make it necessary for us to 
comment. 

In the very first paragraph of Mr. Cohen’s 
report it is described as an independent re- 
port. It may be that no innuendo was in- 
tended but on the other hand it could be 
interpreted quite logically to contain the sug- 


gestion that our report is not an independent 
one but one that is dictated or influenced by 
the government. It is perhaps unnecessary 
for us to enter any formal denial. Not only 
is our report completely independent of gov- 
ernment dictation but it is also completely 
free from any bias in favour of any particular 
interest. 

If our report is not to be deemed inde- 
pendent because it takes serious cognizance of 
government fiscal and economic policy in 
time of war then we cheerfully plead guilty. 
We are very seriously concerned with the 
effects of inflation on the life of the worker. 
We can conceive no- greater disaster that 
could befall the workers of this country than 
the collapse of the price ceiling particularly 
if it were to take place shortly before or 
shortly after the peace is won. That the 
price ceiling is in a dangerous ‘position must 
be inferred from the evidence of Mr. Gordon. 
We prefer to assume that Mr. Gordon’s evi- 
dence is not only sincere but also’ that he is 
not mistaken. 

Believing as we do that there are inequal- 
ities and injustices in the existing wage struc- 
ture—we have so stated in our report—still 
we are quite convinced that in labour’s in- 
terest in wartime it is most unwise to gamble 
recklessly with the price ceiling. That is 
why we propose the family allowances in the 
low wage area as an alternative to a floor 
and that is why we propose the present solu- 
tion of the muddled cost of living bonnus by 
merging it in the base rate. To pay an extra 
25 cents per week to all labour means a raise 
in the yearly wage roll of between $28,000,000 
and $35,000,000. To multiply that figure several 
times to give effect to Mr. Cohen’s proposals 
staggers us to a greater extent tham it does 
Mr. Cohen. If we were solely inspired by 
the motive of present and immediate popul- 
arity with labour we might exercise less 
caution. If the price ceiling collapsed as a 
result we are afraid that in the ensuing misery 
the popularity would: collapse as well. 

We have no idea of invading the income 
tax field to recommend special class conces- 
sions. The Commissioner and the Government 
are already apprized of the situation with 
respect to overtime work and cost of living 
bonus. We do not deem it necessary to pre- 
pare special exhortations to labour, industry 
or the Government; nor do we presume to 
formulate a definition of the “national 
interest”, 


X—Conclusion 


In closing we wish to extend our thanks and 
appreciation to all of the various labour and 


industrial organizations for the free, frank and 
candid way in which they placed their troubles 
and suggestions before us. It was obvious that 
all were striving to be helpful. We are appre- 
clative also of the helpful memorandum pre- 
pared for us by the staff of the International 
Labour office. We hope some tangible good 
will result from all this earnest co-operation 
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Minority 


TO. 


The Honourable, the Minister of Labour 
for Canada, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Section 1—Introduction 


1. As my colleagues have pointed out in the 
Report to which they subscribe, the National 
War Labour Board has conducted and com- 
pleted its Inquiry. The object of the 
Inquiry, as announced at the opening session 
on the 15th of April, was as far as humanly 
possible, to get to the root of matters which 
create unrest, thereby retarding production 
and injuring the welfare of the mation. 
Unfortunately, we are not in complete agree- 
ment, either as to the nature of the problem 
or as to the specific Recommendations which 
should be made. I am therefore submitting 
herewith an independent Report on the 
matters covered by the Inquiry. 


Section 2—The National Interest 


2. The subject of the Enquiry, “wage 
conditions and labour relations”, involves a 
consideration of practically all of the factors 
which increase or lessen the productivity and 
effectiveness of the nation. The question 
must be considered in relation to the war, 
and more particularly in relation to the 
special characteristics of the war in which 
we are now engaged. 


3. The chief characteristic of this war is 
the complete dependence of the military forces 
upon the economy of the nation and the 
soundness of the home front. The kind of 
war machines required places a premium upon 
the acquisition of heavy industry and impels 
the discovery of new methods and materials 
which can have a tremendous post-war 
significance. This has made a complete new 
industrial development necessary, particularly 
in Canada, which only in recent years 
developed from a relatively agricultural 
economy to a fuller industrial economy. To 
a great extent, existing industries have been 
diverted to mulitary needs with little delay 
or cost, as for instance the automotive indus- 
try. Generally speaking, and to an extent of 
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and our own modest efforts. 
timely. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


NATIONAL WAR LABOUR BOARD. 
(Sgd.) C. P. McTague, Chairman. 


(Sg¢d.) Léon Lalande, Member. 
Ottawa, August 19, 1943. 
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which the public is hardly aware, new indus- 
tries have been and are being created at great 
cost and effort. These new industries also put 
new life into,-as well as impose new burdens 
and responsibilities upon, existing industry. 
In the process, the nature of economic activi- 
ties has been transformed and the productive 
capacity of the nation greatly enlarged. 

4. These new industries, and the revival and 
more intensive use of existing industries, have 
been hammered out by meeting the needs 
of war. They have been made possible to a 
great extent by the use of public funds or 
credit or public assistance of some kind. 
Their immediate purpose is to secure the 
needs of the military forces and until victory 
is won that need is paramount. But it is 
idle to ignore the fact that the complete 
economic transformation which has thus been 
brought about cannot, and will not, be 
discarded when the war is at an _ end. 
Hundreds of thousands of men and women 
who have been drawn into industry and given 
special training, as well as hundreds of 
thousands of workers who were formerly in 
industry, but generally unemployed or under- 
employed, have now found that a nation at 
work, impelled by the war needs, can employ 
everyone and even tremendously increase their 
productive ability. It is idle to assume that 
Canada could support itself or function if it 
demobilized this vast industrial army, or 
attempted to return them to the casual 
activity or to the unemployment or under- 
employment which was formerly their lot. 

5. The same can be said of the enormous 
equipment of plant and industrial capacity. 
This plant and capacity is so extensive, so 
new and challenging in its potentialities, that 
the basis has been laid down for a new 
Industrial Revolution. The Hon. Mr. Howe, 
speaking in the House of Commons on the 
11th of June, 1943, after an astoundingly. 
illuminative report to Parliament on the 
productive capacity of the nation, stated as 
follows :— 

“Canadian industry has developed remarkably 
under the stimulus of war. Never again will 
there be any doubt that Canada can manufac- 
ture anything that can be manufactured else- 
where.” 


This complete transformation of Canada’s 
economy, and its relation to an internation- 
ally industrial world, is here to stay and will 
continue to operate and develop further. 
Were the war to be concluded to-morrow we 
could not ignore for a moment, if the nation 
is to prosper, the vast. industrial transforma- 
tion of the country or the role it will have 
to play in a new world economy. 

6. Just as Canada’s role in a world at war 
is shaped by the war and by the particular 
characteristics of the war, so will Canada’s role 
in a world at peace be shaped. by the peace 
and the particular characteristics of that peace. 
Canada at war is really framing and equip- 
ping a Canada at peace, with the ever-pressing 
fact that Canada at peace must not only keep 
employed those now working, but must pro- 
vide work for those now valiantly fighting on 
the various war fronts. This has profound 
implications, if we are to estimate correctly 
the urgency and magnitude of the problems, 
and at the same time the opportunities, which 
face us. 

7. The aim of the Axis powers in this war 
is economic effectiveness and self-sufficiency by 
world domination—slavery on a global scale. 
The aim of the United Nations is a coalition 
of peoples, each supplementing and aiding the 
other while at the same time benefiting from 
the special capacities and contributions of each. 
Canada will either play an active part in this 
process of economic collaboration and estab- 
lish a basis upon which it will continue and 
expand the industrial development of recent 
years or she must fall into the abyss of 
poverty, on the edge of which our people has 
been tottering for decades. Canada will either 
work with or work against history. To work 
with history, assures us active participation in 
a fruitful future. To work against history— 
to turn away from participation in the econ- 
omic activity and collaboration which must 
follow the victory—is to isolate ourselves 
economically. Such a course would condemn 
Canadian workers and farmers to unnecessary 
poverty, freeze the size and limit the potential 
development of our middle classes, and con- 
fine industry to small scale operations with 
all the uncertainties thus entailed. Our effec- 
tiveness in the war depends upon the complete 
integration with which we use our transformed 
economy. By the same process, we equip our- 
selves to play a role in the post-war period 
as important as that we are filling in the war 
period. 

8. There has been an inclination in Canada 
to drift on these issues and to take it for 
granted that just as the war will be won by 
the armed collaboration of the United Nations, 
with our own fighters playing a noble role, 
so, somehow, events will make us secure in 
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the peace. That doctrine is false. It is treach- 
erous to the destiny of Canada. It can spell 
the doom of our future ability properly to 
maintain ourselves. Let there be no mistake, 
the role and place of Canada in an integrated 
global peace economy will be determined by 
the fitness and ability we demonstrate in the 
global war economy. Apprenticeship for the 
future is now. There will be no time later 


! * 
for schooling. 


9. The national program now, is production 
for war. At the same time, the force of 
history will enable and require us to use that 
capacity for our national effectiveness in 
peace. This constitutes the national interest, 
equipping ourselves to win the war and thereby 
equipping ourselves to function properly in 
the peace. It is a program, and the otily pro- 
gram, which can enable the employment of 
all, which can enable all classes of the popula- 
tion to contribute and use their resources, 
experience and ability, and which can give 
agriculture ‘a full partnership within a pros- 
perous nation. It can enable Canada to func- 
tion effectively. It can enable our capital 
and labour—the full utilization of our economic 
and our human resources, our talents and 
energies—to play a significant, a constructive 
and a national role, now in the war and later 
in the post-war world wide economy. It is 
only by reference to the national interest, thus 
defined, that we can ascertain the rights and ~ 
obligations of all of us and discern that which 
is good or bad, wise or unwise, operative or 
outmoded. 


10. Artificial restraints, avoidable and there- 
fore unnecessary, upon our economic-and 
hence upon our military—effectiveness, are 
clearly against the national interest of all. 
The two fronts, the military front and the 
home front, are inexorably related. Just as 
military defeat cam mean poverty and en- 
slavement for the whole of Canada, so econ- 
omic and domestic weakness cam result in 
military disaster. The basis for a strong home 
front is a genuine national program making 
possible the fullest utilization of the nation’s 
capacities. However, this is an active not a 


passive principle. It is not made possible by 


a passive attitude to forces which make for 
maximum national capacity to produce and 
function. It is secured only by enabling and 
evoking the wholehearted and spirited partici- 
pation by all of the people in fulfilment of 
the national need. These standards, once 
achieved in the war, will continue in the 
peace, but only if a secure basis is provided 
upon which all elements of the nation—indus- 
trial, commercial and agricultural, manage- 
ment as well as labour—are able to make 
their full contribution to the national welfare. 


11. A prime requisite is recognition of the 
fact that expressly in a war economy, human 
resources, particularly men and women who 
are trained, constitute the nation’s most ex- 
pensive expendables. The chief resources of 
a nation are its resources of labour power. 
They provide the very base upon which the 
nation must construct its program. ‘To use 
that labour power unwisely, to reduce the 
energy, health or skill of workers and con- 
sequently their capacity for efficient produc- 
tion, is a policy which if continued can only 
have dire results for the nation. The human 
resources of a nation adequately equipped, 
enabled to exert their utmost and to co- 
operate fully in the work of the nation, is 
the guarantee and the only guarantee of the 
nation’s effectiveness and its productive 
future. 


12. Full and effective mobilization of our 
resources depends not only upon the physical 
welfare of our workers, basically important 
as that is, but also upon their morale and 
their sense of security in relation to the 
whole national program. The day has gone 
when the public, or any section of it, can 
be a mere onlooker while affairs of import- 
ance are transacted upon the national stage. 
Modern needs—industrial and otherwise—re- 
quire the full participation of the whole 
people, actively and enthusiastically. When, 
instead of participation, workers are met with 
a policy of exclusion—whether from the de- 
liberations of industry or government—when, 
instead of participation, workers are met with 
a policy which ignores their just claims, to 
say nothing of the benefits which could ac- 
crue to all from co-operation with labour and 
from a sound labour polity, the national in- 
terest is damaged. It is most natural that 
the worker will measure general statements 
about the war and about the absolute im- 
portance of being conditioned by war needs, 
by the degree with which his own funda- 
mental rights and interests are being scrupu- 
lously respected. The failure to protect these 
rights, the denial of just claims, exclusion 
from active participation within and with in- 
dustry, and within and with government, leads 
the worker inevitably to doubt all state- 
ments about the war and the sincerity of 
those who make them. The National in- 
terest is thus undermined. 


13. It must not be forgotten that the 
worker acutely remembers the ~want and 
suffering which he and his family have under- 
gone during the last twenty-five years. To 
him, it is a tragic contradiction that the 
years of peace spelled depressions, mass unem- 
ployment, starvation relief, and a callous 
indifference to the waste of human lives; 
while a ravaging war brought work and 


opportunity and a miraculous display of the 
productive powers of the nation. This con- 
tradiction must be eradicated if we are to 
secure maximum war effort, if we are to 
organize the nation as it marches through 
the war with 2s needs, to peace with dts 
needs. The contradiction can only be eradi- 
cated by concrete action now. The “status 
quo” can in no way be given a mantle of 
respectability, let alone reverence. More 
parliamentary committees on post-war plan- 
ning, no matter how well-intentioned and 
sincere, will not remove bitter memories of 
the tragic past or replace them with optimistic 
hopes about the future. ‘The war effort itself 
has demonstrated to all, whether engaged in 
industry, commerce or agriculture, that given 
the will there is a way. The Canadian 
people have drawn their own conclusions from 
their experiences in the course of this war. 
They are convinced that the question is not 
one of technique of government or production 
but one of determination—determination to 
realize for the people of Canada the four 
freedoms of the Atlantic Charter. It is from 
this broader standpoint, as well as the tech- 
nical questions related thereto, that we must 
consider the problems of the Inquiry. We 
are not concerned only with correcting specific 
wrongs and rendering justice where error or 
selfishness has resulted in injustice or malad- 
justment. We are concerned with convincing 
the people of Canada about the danger to 
the nation presented by the war and the 
reality of the objectives which will crown the 
peace. It is only by this means that the war, 
and everything related to war effort, will 
guide and discipline personal and group 
conduct. 


14. This involves the task of making clear 
to all that the transformed economic role of 
Canada will be used for the benefit of all 
and to enable the utilization of all of our 
resources, capital and labour, industry and 
agriculture, trade and commerce. It involves 
the task of planning a national program 
which will make available for the common 
welfare of the country as a whole the con- 
structive contributions of all sections of our 
people and the full utilization of our capital 
resources and facilities. The achievement of 
this program now for war, later for peace, 
and nothing else, constitutes the national. 
interest. 


15. The Inquiry was instituted because there 
appeared to be matters in the field of labour 
relations and wage conditions seriously affect- 
ing the national interest. The evidence has 
more than emphasized the pressing need for 
a sound and comprehensive labour policy as 
a prime factor in national and productive 
effectiveness. This is reflected in the anxiety 


manifested by so many who appeared at the 
Inquiry that standards of citizenship be estab- 
lished and that concrete plans be worked out 
enabling these standards to be applied. It is 
obvious that in the main they desire that a 
new measure of national interest be pro- 
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pounded related to present-day needs and | 


those of the immediate future. Many ques- 
tions were put forward at the Inquiry, all 
of them important to the war effort. The 
more important of these, and appropriate 
Recommendations, will be dealt with in this 
Report. 


Section 3—Collective Bargaining, Union 
Recognition and Unfair Labour 
f Practices 


16. The first question which presents itself 
for consideration, and which indeed is asso- 
ciated with many other problems is the 
question of the organization of workers for 
collective bargaining to recognize and deal 
with these organizations so that through them 
workers can play a constructive part in the 
national effort. 


17. It is important to understand from the 
outset that the concept of collective bargain- 
ing implies much more than the mere 
mechanics of management sitting down with 
union representatives to arrange or discuss a 
specific contract. That is its first task: to 
assist the worker as much as possible at the 
basic point which determines his ability to 
function as a member of society, namely, his 
access to food, clothing, rest and shelter. But 
that process only begins the achievement, of 
the ultimate objective of collective bargain- 
ing, which is to secure for labour generally 
the right to participate, and, by trade unions, 
the means of participating, in shaping the 
pattern and progress of society. If we accept 
this concept of collective bargaining it 
becomes clear that we are not dealing only 
with the rights of workers but with the 
question of whether the nation can benefit 
from, and whether its full — effectiveness 
requires that, collective bargaining shall be 
established so that the instruments by which 
Jabour can freely participate with and within 
the nation, can be organized and established. 


18. Is the national interest advanced by 
such a development of labour organization? 
Is the national interest damaged by actions 
which oppose labour organization? Put in 
more concrete form, the question assumes two 
aspects:— 

1. Does the full exercise by workers of freedom 
of association and collective bargaining 
contribute to the co-ordination and effect- 
iveness of the productive powers of the 
nation and to the fuller participation by 
the people in all other phases of the war 
activity? 


2. What should be the attitude of the nation 
towards any actions which interfere with 
their exercise, and how should the na- 
tional interest express iteself? 

19. The right of workers to organize and 

to form associations, through which they may 
deal collectively with their employers and 
play a full role in the affairs of the nation, 
is freely admitted. Likewise for many years 
and on many solemn occasions it has been 
officially declared. During the present war, 
the outstanding example is Order in Council 
P.C. 2685, which was proclaimed by the 
Dominion Government in June, 1940, and 
heralded as a very charter of liberty for 
labour and its right to organize. No social 
right can exist however unless it is protected 
against trespass. If the exercise of that social 
right serves the national need, trespass on the 
right betrays the national interest. Actually, 
in respect to the right of the workers to 
organize, many employers have felt’ them- 
selves entitled or obliged to engage in activi- 
ties which have come to be known ks “unfair 
labour practices.” These Yhave made it 
impossible for workers to exercise the rights 
which they are officially told they “should 
have”. The forms of these “unfair labour 
practices” —discrimination, “company unions”. 
and persistent refusal to recognize or deal 
with a designated bargaining agency—are too 
well-known, and the record of the Inquiry is 
too replete with references to these matters, 
to require any detailed elaboration here. Our 
concern is with the effect of these things on 
the national interest. 


20. When employers resort to “unfair labour 
practices” and resist collective bargaining they 
not only trespass upon the rights of labour, 
they injure the national interest. The 
morale of the worker is affected and his 
production is lowered. Time and energy is 
consumed in establishing organizations and 
protecting them against the opposition of the 
employer. Workers’ Organizations which could 
assist the national effort are stifled or 
destroyed. The worker and_ his friends 
become infected with a deep skepticism about 
the war motives of employers and govern- 
ment, and skeptical about the war itself and 
its objectives. 


21. This is only natural when the worker, 
furnished with government declarations assur- 
ing him of freedom of association, observes 
employers actively interfering with and 
wherever able actually destroying workers’ 
organizations while government stands idly 
by. Such a situation not only produces in- 
dustrial unrest but strikes at the roots of the 
whole structure of war morale. It destroys 
the very foundation upon which a co-ordin- 
ated national effort can be built. To be 
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warned on the one hand that Hlitler’s first 
act was the destruction of trade unions and 
labour organizations generally, while, at the 
same time workers see employers spending 
time and energy in preventing unions from 
coming into existence in Canada at all is a 
situation, to put it mildly, which discourages 
the worker and weakens his faith in the whole 
war program. MHitler’s barbarous acts were 
not only directed against the physical de- 
struction of trade unions and the physical 
liquidation of labour leaders. His aim and 
“purpose was to reduce labour’s standards by 
these means and to depress the role of labour 
in the nation. To observe tendencies of a 
similar nature in Canada, although lacking 
the barbarism and brutality of Hitler, mocks 
the very ideals which the worker is told con- 
stitute the war aim and objective, andi strikes 
at the roots of his effectiveness. 


22. It is true that many of the problems 
and attitudes relating to labour matters in 
Canada to-day result from the fact that we 
have failed to develop and broaden our in- 
dusrial attitudes and relationships correspond- 
ing .with our industrial development. An 
artificial limitation thus operates upon pro- 
duction and upon national integration. We 
do not serve the national interest if we post- 
pone recognition of this fact. Such a course 
only delays remedy. 


23. What is the appropriate, the effective 
remedy? There is no merit in the approach 
which seeks to find scapegoats, and it is wrong 
to attribute to this or that type of union 
organization, or to the malevolence of some 
trade union leader, or to rivalries between 
unions, the industrial disturbances which have 
been so seriously affecting the nation. It is 
true that there are good and bad characters, 
as well as wise and unwise, within the trade 
union world as within, other sections of society 
but it is idle to ascribe industrial instability 
to any such phenomena. To be angered by 
wartime strikes instead of tracing and curing 
the cause, solves nothing and delays the 
initiation of a program which by its effic- 
iency and fairness would not only avoid but 
logically condemn any strike action. The 
order of the day is wisdom, with our courage 
directed to the future, not blame and recrim- 
ination over the past. Little is now to be 
gained by discussing whether a government 
representative who shuts down a war plant 
on issues which may have been unsubstantial 
or even unjust, is merely to be charged with 
bad judgment, while workers or their leaders, 
who may do likewise on issues which may be 
substantial as well as just, are to be charged 
with disloyalty. A bad labour policy will 
continue to develop bad labour situations. 


The first essential is to establish the bedrock 
upon which a correct labour policy can be 


based. 


24. It is relevant at this stage to ascertain 
what legislation in fact has been enacted by 
the Dominion authority since the outbreak 
of the war bearing on the question of union 
recognition and collective bargaining. 


25. Wartime legislation having a bearing on 
union organization has been confined mainly 
to: 

1. Order-in-Council P.C. 3495, enacted on the 
7th day of November, 1939, by which 
employment in war industries was made 


subject to the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. 


2. The declaratory Order-in-Council P.C. 2685, 
which declared in effect that employees 
should be free to organize and should be 
free to bargain collectively. 


3. Order-in-Council P.C. 4844, enacted on the 
6th July, 1941, a somewhat ineffective 
instrument dealing with discrimination of 
any employee “for the reason that he is 
a member of or is working on behalf of a 
trade union.” 

26. Without going into details, Order in 
Council P.C. 3495, extending the scope of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, tended 
to hinder rather than assist unlon organiz- 
ation. It made all employment in: industries 
so covered, subject to the restrictive provisions 
of the Act. At the same time, under cover 
of the delayed procedure of the Act, employ- 
ers were able to engage actively in resisting 
and sometimes in destroying union organiz- 
ation. The Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act was never designed to deal effectively, 
and in no way could, with issues of collective 
bargaining and union recognition. 

27. The Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act is most ineffective, and even provocative 
and harmful, as a means of dealing with 
strikes in wartime. The requirement of a 
strike vote before the machinery of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act is put in 
operation asks the worker to declare his in- 
tention to go on strike before official auth- 
ority takes any notice of the matter. Having 
thus aroused strike sentiment, the Act and 
its administrators assume that the strike 
threat is neither serious nor imminent. The 
long delay and confusion resulting from the 
appointment of an investigator to decide i 
a commissioner should be appointed to advise 
if a Board of Conciliation should be set up 
to consider what recommendation should be 
made to the parties, has become the object 
of derision by management as well as labour 
and by the public generally. 

98. Order in Council P.C. 2685, had little 
or no effect on the situation except to raise 


high the hopes of the workers that, Govern- 
ment policy having been declared on the 
question of collective bargaining, employers, 
with or without pressure from government 
agencies, would implement those rights which 
the Order in Council declared workers “should 
have’’. Generally speaking, these hopes were 
dashed to the ground as employers found that 
with complete impunity they could pay little 
or no regard to the declaratory Order. The 
final collapse of Order in Council P.C. 2685, 
as an aid to union organization or collective 
bargaining resulted from the emphatic pro- 
nouncement of the then Minister of Labour 
in the House of Commons on the 4th day of 
June, 1941, that the Order was only a recom- 
mendation to employers, and that it was not 
binding upon them. That pronouncement of 
the Minister was followed precipitately by 
Order in Council P.C. 4020, on the 6th of 
June, 1941, which set up the Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commission. The administra- 
tive policy of that Commission, whatever 
was the legislative intention, virtually cut 
across the path of effective union organization 
by use of the proposal which came to be 
known as the ‘Kirkland Lake Formula’. 

29. As to Order in Council P.C. 4844, its 
ineffectiveness is illustrated by the fact that 
only in June 1943, two years after its original 
enactment, was any provision included tend- 
ing toward enforcement. The record on this 
point may be completed by reference to the 
fact that until December 1942, when Order 
in Council P.C. 10802 was enacted, the Gov- 
ernment itself discouraged recognition of 
unions by Crown companies, thereby setting 
a woeful example to other employers. The 
net result is that neither the legislative nor 
administrative practice of the government has 
been designed, or applied, to assist or facili- 
tate union recognition and collective bargain- 
ing. In the final analysis, the process has 
even been hindered. It is an under-statement 
to say that as a result of this unsatisfactory 
legislative and administrative record workers 
and the public generally are now dubious 
about the sincerity or clarity of government 
policy. 

30. It is clear from the record, if one need 
go into so obvious a matter, that constructive 
benefit: accrues to industry as a result of the 
wholehearted acceptance of union organiz- 
ation. One need only refer to the evidence 
of railroad management and of employers in 
the construction industry. They testified em- 
phatically to the positive benefits resulting 
from clear acceptance of collective bargaining 
and union recognition. ‘How is this to be 
secured for the rest of industry and com- 
merce—by trial and error andi by the passage 
of time, or by means of legislation? 
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31. The frustration, doubt and unrest which 
has resulted from the government labour 
policy, as so far expressed, can only be eradic- 
ated now by clear and decisive action. It is 
the task, and should be the aim, of states- 
manship and sound government in a situation 
of crisis to move forward and assist others to 
move forward to the prompt solution of press- 
ing national problems. Legislation is the means 
by which government discharges that responsi- 
bihty. As my colleagues point out, large sec- 
tions of our people advocate or concur that 
legislation is needed to deal effectively with 
the whole issue of collective bargaining. There 
is no other means-of catching up with time 
and thus effecting that ‘Magna Charta of In- 
dustrial Liberties’ which the Prime Minister 
so eloquently referred to in his volume on 
‘Industry and Humanity’, (Revised edition 
1936, p. 108) in which he stated: 

“Labour is entitled to its Magna Charta of 
Industrial Liberties. The more comprehensive 
the charter is, the more explicitly its stipula- 
tions are worded the wider their application, 
the better for the peace of industry, and all that 
industrial peace makes possible.” 

The time to translate that noble objective 
is now, when its application is most urgent, 
and its benefits can be most effective. The 
authority of the War Measures Act is avail- 
able for that very emergency and: it should be 
utilized without delay to bring into operation 
a Dominion-wide Labour Code which will 
declare rights and obligations within industry 
and assure their enforcement. It cannot be 
stated too emphatically that this is no time 
to follow a course which may only diminish 
symptoms and fail to cure the disease. To 
avoid fundamental issues now, is to invite 
greater difficulty later. 


32. Such a proposal does not ignore the 
fact that there are constitutional aspects to 
these matters as they relate to peacetime 
legislation, nor, as pointed out by my col- 
leagues, that the matter of compulsory col- 
lective bargaining has been engaging the legis- 
lative interest of some of the provinces, Hay- 
ing regard to this fact, there appear to be 
three alternative legislative courses: 

1. That the matter be dealt with entirely by. the 
provinces. 

2. That there should be framed a general Domin- 
ion Labour Code applying to all industry 
or enterprise relating to the war effort, 
anywhere in the Dominion. 

3. That such a Dominion Labour Code be made 
applicable in those provinces where com- 
pulsory collective bargaining legislation 
does not prevail, and non-applicable in 
such provinces which have already enacted 
such legislation or which may subse- 
quently do so. 

33. The first and third alternatives are 
neither practical, nor are they consistent with 


our record and policy of wartime legislation. 
As to the first, labour unrest and industrial 
instability would only be aggravated by vari- 
ations of treatment between one section of 
the population and another, or between one 
industry and another. As to record and 
policy, all labour legislation during the war 
has recognized the necessity of an integrated 
over-all Dominion policy on wartime legis- 
lation. In addition to these factors, it should 
be pointed out also that question has been 
seriously raised as to whether any provincial 
legislation which has been enacted since Order 
in Council P.C. 3495, that is, since November 
7, 1939, has any legal validity as to any 
industry now covered by the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act as extended by the 
Order in Council. 


34. Having regard to the whole situation, 
the only sound, consistent, and effective treat- 
ment is the enactment of a Dominion-wide 
Labour Code by Order in. Council under the 
War Measures Act, by which the right of the 
worker to organize is protected and the ob- 
ligation of employers to bargain collectively 
with organizations so formed is made com- 
pulsory. Provisions should be included as- 
suring these rights against trespass or inter- 
ference by any unfair labour practice, includ- 
ing protection against discrimination, against 
the refusal of employers to bargain collectively, 
and against “company unions” properly de- 
fined. It cannot be emphasized too clearly 
that facilities must be provided for summary 
application and treatment. Delay 1s a swamp 
which breeds fear and suspicion. Its mire 
can, at the same ‘time, engulf the best of in- 
tentions and conceal the worst. Despatch, 
fairness, and thoroughness must be the key- 
note. 


Recommendation No. 1—It is therefore re- 
commended, that a Dominion Labour Code, 
as above described, be enacted and put into 
operation without delay. 


35. I am pleased to note that my colleagues 
agree with this proposal, but there ‘are several 
incidental, and .yet important, features on 
which we appear to be in disagreement. It 
is important of course that the Code should 
provide appropriate enforcement machinery 
which will ensure despatch and fairness of 
administration with adequate penalty pro- 
visions so that the measure will be effective. 
In my opinion, however, the tribunal admini- 
stering the Code must itself be empowered 
to effect enforcement. I fail to see any merit 
im the proposal which would link the De- 
fence of Canada Regulations with the en- 
forcement of the Labour Code. It has already 
been suggested that too many government 
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departments interfere in too many ways with 
labour matters. To attach the Department 
of Justice as a part of the administrative 
activities of the board which will administer 
the Labour Code takes a backward step not 
a forward one. Nor can I agree with the 
observation made by my colleagues as to 
the composition of the body which should 
administer the Code. In my opinion it is 
most important, whatever its number, that 
the Board, except as to the Chairman, should 
be composed of direct representatives, equally, 
from management and from labour. The 
practical experience which such representa- 
tives could carry with them on such a Board 
is indispensable for its successful operation. 
It is idle to talk about judicial application or 
a judicial approach until practical standards 
have been established by which judicial action 
is to be governed. The establishment of these 
practical standards is a creative and important 
aspect of the administration of a Labour 
Code, and the active participation of direct, 
representatives of management and labour is 
a prerequisite to a realistic and successful 
treatment of the whole problem. It should 
not be forgotten that one of the objectives 
of the Code, and its administration, is to 
bring management and labour together for 
the welfare of the nation. That isa task 
which cannot be accomplished by proxies, no 
matter how talented or judicious. Nor do I 
agree with the formulation of my colleagues 
of the definition of ‘the industries which 
should be covered by the Code. They sug- 
gest a narrow, restrictive, definition of “wan 
industry”. In my opinion that is a grave 
error. The Code should be made applicable 
to all employment related directly or indi- 
rectly to the war effort, and this should be 
clearly defined, firstly so that it covers the 
whole of an industry, any part of which is 
engaged in war work, and also to include all 
auxiliary industries or operations which relate 
to the effectiveness of the war effort. In this, 
as in all else, we must avoid different treat- 
ment between one section of the population 
and another, and a Labour Code which does 
not substantially cover all employment which 
is important in relation to the war effort, 
would create more discrepancies and bring on 
more instability. It is obvious, of course, that 
as to employment not important to the wan . 
effort the provincial legislation, if it exists, 
would apply. I agree in this respect with the 
observation of my colleagues that whatever 
ultimate course should be adopted as to fed- 
eral or provincial legislation would perhaps 
be clearer as a result of the experience which 
will be gained during the war period. 


Section 4—Compulsory Arbitration of 
*“Grievance”’ Disputes 


36. It was generally agreed at the Inquiry, 
both by labour and management, that any 
dispute arising out of the interpretation or 
application of a collective bargaining agree- 
ment already concluded (for wonvenience 
referred to here as “grievance” disputes) should 
be the subject of compulsory arbitration for 
the period of the war. At the present time, 
these disputes, as well as others, are dealt 
with under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, supplemented by a number of Orders- 
in-Council. The ineffectiveness of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act as a means 
of effecting peace in industry has already been 
referred to. It is clear that in the national 
interest and particularly in time of war, a more 

summary and effective machinery is required. 


37. Recommendation No. 2—It is therefore 
recommended that the Code include provision 
for the compulsory arbitration of “grievance” 
disputes, with adequate machinery, including 
appropriate penalties for enforcement, to 
secure summary and effective administriation. 
Obviously, as my colleagues observe, such a 
method of dealing with “grievance” disputes 
involves the suspension of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act for the period of the 
war, as well as the revocation of many Orders- 
in-Council dealing with the subject. 


Section 5—Other Disputes 


38. If legislation is thus provided to deal 
with. disputes relating to collective bargaining, 
union recognition, jurisdictional conflicts, 
unfair labour practices and to “grievance” dis- 
putes arising out of collective agreements 


reached, and remembering that wages and cost’ 


of living bonus and associated questions are 
dealt with by the Wartime Wages Control 
Order, it is obvious that virtually the whole 
area of dispute between labour and manage- 
ment would be covered by wartime labour 
legislation. Matters not already covered by 
these enactments are little likely, if at all, to 
provoke serious dispute. It is desirable how- 
ever that even as to this residue a summary 
procedure be provided for their conciliation. 
39. Recommendation No. 3—It is therefore 
recommended, that as part of the machinery 
for administration of a Dominion Labour 
Code, permanent Boards of Conciliation should 
be constituted, available on the summary 
application of either party to the dispute, to 
deal with matters not otherwise covered by the 
Labour Code or by the Wartime Wages Con- 
trol. Order. While, as indicated, the realm 
of dispute here is narrow, it would be wiser 
to provide for appropriate sanctions as to these 
matters also. : 
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Section 6—Planning in Industry: 


40. I concur fully with the observations made 
by my colleagues with respect to the necessity 
of labour-management co-operation in and 
concerning production. The degree of such 
co-operation measures the extent to which our 
productive capacity is fully organized and 
operating effectively in the national interest. 
Practical experience with joint production pro- 
gram has demonstrated that they materi- 
ally increase production. I understand that 
Great Britain, largely as a result of cO-opera- 
tive planning and the full participation made 
available to her workers, has the highest per 
capita productivity rate of any warring nation. 
That record ensures-her an effective place in 
the world economy organization after the war. 
It is to be regretted that in Canada, official 
statistics notwithstanding, virtually nothing 
has been done in the direction of establishing 
joint production committees. Prime Minister 
lung, referring to post-war representation on 
world bodies, recently spoke of representation 
on a functional basis. The use of the term 
“functional” to describe the test by which a 
nation’s right will be determined to participate 
in this or that phase of the world economy 
after the war, is a realistic anticipation of the 
factors which will determine Canada’s place 
in’ the post-war world. It is not at all certain 
that management has fully heeded the intima- 
tion, or its significance in relation to its own 
ability to function effectively in a post-war 
economy; certainly it does not appear 
adequately to have realized that removing 
hindrances to trade union organization and 
co-operating fully with labour so that Cana- 
dian industry can be most effective, is an 


essential basis for, an effective Canada. The 
future Canada, its “functioning” future, 
depends upon the realization of this. It can- 


not be made too clear that joint production 
committees are not clearances for grievances 
nor are they to be mere passive arrangements 
for letterbox suggestions. The worker must 
be taken into confidence and must be assured, 
in turn, that his confidence will not be abused. 
Above all, such committees should not be used 
as screens for mere speed-up plans which do 
not take the health and welfare of the worker 
into account, or which do not furnish him with 
the reward and incentive to which he is entitled. 
The worker has no desire to keep his efficiency 
down so long as his health and endurance is 
not endangered and so long as he knows that 
he will share in the economic results which 
flow from increased individual efficiency. But 
the worker can have no assurance or knowledge 
as to the value or merit of any incentive or 
improved production plan unless he is an 
active participant in all that relates to its 


introduction. Multiplied manifold, in terms 
of the number of workers employed, it is 
obvious that the national interest is enhanced, 
and the ability of the nation to support itself 
is improved, if the people actually engaged in 
industry participate jointly with each other 
in all matters respecting planning and. produc- 
tion. 


41. The question of joint planning for pro- 
duction takes on three aspects, namely, pro- 
duction within a given plant or enterprise, 
production within a given industry or oper- 
ation, and production on a national scale. It 
is in the interests of every section of industry, 
and of the community as a whole, that a con- 
structive plan should operate at each of these 
three levels. 


Recommendation No. 4—-It is therefore 


recommended, that: ° 

1. The Ministry of Munitions and Supply call 
a conference of appropriate government 
officials with representatives of manage- 
ment and labour in each industry to adopt 
a model working plan for plant joint pro- 
duction committees. 


2. Joint Production Industrial Councils be set 
up for each industry or operation as a 
whole, composed of direct representatives 
of management and organized labour, co- 
operating with the suitable government 
departments or operations. 


3. An over-all National Industrial Council 
should be set up composed in the same 
manner as the Joint Production Industrial 
Councils, for the purpose of co-ordinating 
and utilizing most effectively the work 
and activities of the Joint Production 
Councils in the interests of maximum pro- 
duction and industrial planning. 


Section 7—Representation on Government 
Boards or Administrative Bodies 


42. There is the same need for enabling 
labour to co-operate fully and effectively with 
government agencies. This refers particularly 
to the various Government Boards and 
agencies, policy-making or administrative, 
which have been set up as part of the coun- 
try’s war apparatus. Labour was most em- 
phatic at the Inquiry about its rnght to proper 
representation on such bodies. It was pointed 
out, for instance, by the General Conference 
Committee, representing the eighteen Stand- 
ard Railway Labour Organizations and the 
Dominion Joint Legislative Committee of the 
Railway Transportation Brotherhoods, an org- 
anized group representing 140,000 railway 
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workers in Canada, that it was their firm: 


view that the objective of the Government 
and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
had been to “control the index” and not to 
control the cost of living, andi, furthermore, 
that many practical considerations in con- 


nection with rationing as it related to the 
life of the worker had been overlooked or 
been improperly handled by the authorities. 
They were without information they indicated 
as to subsidies paid and the reasons or justi- 
fications for such payment. Proper represent- 
ation of labour on the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board and upon similar bodies would 
avent suspicion and help to correct bad judg- 
ment. In connection generally with labour’s 
claim for representation on all government 
boards, agencies or directorates I concur fully 
with the statement of my colleagues that the 
claim so made “is valid, not only in labour 
interests, but in that of the country.” 

With the exception of the War Labour 
Boards, a few Crown companies and the Can- 
adian Broadcasting Commission, and that re- 
cently arranged, labour is without any repre- 
sentation on any important government war 
board or agency. Such a situation reflects a 
woeful disregard, not only of labour’s right 


to be represented on these bodies, but of the 


benefits which must accrue to the national in- 
terest if labour’s experience is utilized and if 
labour generally is treated as a full and active 
participant in the whole war effort. No time 
should be lost in remedying so deplorable a 
situation. 


Recommendation No. 5—TIt is therefore 
recommended that labour be afforded proper 
representation on all policy-making or ad- 
ministrative government boards or bodies. 


43. Before parting with this portion of the 
Report, it appears to me to be appropriate 
to stress that these questions, collective bar- 
gaining, planning for production in industry 
and representation of labour on government 
boards, are not matters which affect workers 
only. They affect the whole nation. The 
question is not whether we should allow the 
worker to exercise his rights; the question is 
whether we should allow the nation to be 
wronged. Until collective bargaining is estab- 
lished, until labour participates fully in pro- 
duction and planning, until labour is given 
proper recognition by government, the nation 
is not at its best; it is not most effective. 
This is against the national interest both in 
respect to the war and in respect to the severe 
“functional” tests which will be imposed upon 
all sections and interests in Canada by the 
world economy later. 


Section 8—Wage Control 


44. The Inquiry disclosed an unsatisfactory 
situation with respect to wage conditions in 
Canada. Considerable substandard and in- 
equitable wages exist within and between 


plants, within and between industries and 
within and between geographical areas. 


45. While low wage areas exist in all prov- 
inces, the clearest case of concentrated sub- 
standard wages in a concentrated industrial 
province appears to be that of the Province 
of Quebec. The evidence at the Inquiry 
was Clear on this point with special reference 
to vital and health statistics to the serious 
disadvantage of the Quebec population. It 
must be said that other factors, for instance 
lack of adequate agencies or health facilities, 
contribute to the alarming health and death 
rate situation. But the depression of the 
standard of living resulting from low wages 
must definitely play an important and vital 
role. 


46. There should be no second-grade citizens 
within a democracy. In that connection I 
had occasion to say in April, 1941, and deem 
it relevant to quote here that: 

“T know of no principle which justifies the 
proposition that any group of people, of any 
province or of any industry, are mere stepchil- 
dren of the Canadian social order and expected 
to be satisfied with a lower standard of living 
than that generally approved by contemporary 
social and economic standards.” 


47. What has been the wage policy of Can- 
ada, and how has this policy affected the situ- 
ation of substandard and inequitable wages? 
We have already observed that wartime legis- 
lation in respect to collective bargaining was 
quite ineffective. The result was that the 
influence of union organization as a corrective 
in the wage situation was minimized if not 
substantially ignored. What is the legislative 
record of the Dominion Government on the 
subject of wages itself? An examination of 
that record discloses also that no action was 
taken materially to assist the correction of 
substandard or inequitable wages and that 
much of the legislation that was enacted, only 
aggravated the situation. 


48. The first reference to wages in wartime 
Dominion legislation is to be found, again, 
in the declaratory Order-in-Council P.C. 2685, 
in which it was declared that: 


“fair and reasonable standards of wages and 
working conditions should be recognized and 
(that) where any temporary adjustments in 
remuneration are made due to war conditions 
they might well be in the form of bonus pay- 
ments.” 


49. This declaration clearly recognized two 
situations in respect to the wage problem: 


(1) The recognition at fair and reasonable 
standards of wages and working. condi- 
tions, which inherently involved the re- 
vision of wages or working conditions 
which were not fair and reasonable, and 
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(2) The need of temporary adjustments in re- 
muneration due to war conditions, which 
would obviously refer to increases in the 
cost of living. In respect to this situation, 
it was indicated that remuneration to take 
care of such temporary adjustments due 
to war conditions might be in the form of 
bonus payments. 

50. No provision was made to implement this 
declaration and it cannot be said that it had 
any perceptible effect. Some wages were in- 
creased, but more generally only in those 
industries in which union organization already 
prevailed or was seriously threatened. In the 
non-unionized areas, the element of labour 
scarcity was the main operative factor, and 
that did not begin to make itself felt until 
later in 1940, 


51. Strife and instability were the conse- 
quence. In the meantime, on the 16th of 
December, 1940, the Dominion enacted Order- 
in-Council P.C. 7440, which purported to set 
up a wage policy for war industry covered by 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, as 
extended by Order-in-Council P.C. 3495. 


52. Generally speaking, the principle set out 
in Order-in-Council P.C. 7440, was that exist- 
ing wages, unless they were lower than wages 
for the same classification in the 1926-29 period, 
were to be deemed fair and reasonable. This. 
presumption could be overcome only if it 
could be established that the wage condition 
in the 1926-29 period was either unduly 
depressed or unduly high. -The language of 
the Order-in-Council contained no reference 
to any standard by which it could be deter- 
mined that the 1926-29 level was depressed’ 
or high, and in effect the Order-in-Council 
came to be regarded as freezing any wage 
which was not low in comparison with its 
1926-29 level. 


53. No attention was paid to the fact that 
between 1926-29 and 1940, extensive changes: 
and improvements had taken place in industry 
which had a direct effect on the effort, skill 
and productivity of workers. This was often 
reflected in the difficulty found in trying to. 
establish a comparison between classifications 
in 1940 or 1941 and similar classifications in 
the 1926-29 period. The terminology itself 
gave no sufficient clue either to the work per- 
formed or produced, the relative unit cost, or 
the justifiable reward to the worker. The 
productivity of labour has increased as com-. 
pared with 1926-29, and very much so in 1943 
as compared with 1940 as a result of the 
momentum and technical development of war- 
time industry. As a result, the per unit 
labour cost in production has been steadily- 
declining, as Government statistics themselves 
show and as Government representatives have: 


admitted. None of this was taken into account 
or provided for in the formula presented by 
Order-in-Council P.C. 7440, nor has it been 
considered in any of the subsequent Orders, 
notwithstanding the real relationship between 
the factor of increased productivity and the 
abstract notion that wage increases directly 
involve inflation. 


54. The matter came to an issue in the case 
of Peck Rolling Mills, a plant engaged in 
steel processing. The employees there sought 
a wage increase in their base rate of 32c per 
hour which included also a 15c¢ per day cost 
of living bonus. A Board of Conciliation was 
appointed, and a report rendered in March 
1941, in which a majority of the Board ruled 
that according to Order-in-Council P.C. 7440, 
the basic minimum wage of 32c per hour for 
an adult male worker in that plant was a 
“fair and reasonable” wage because there was 
no proof that within the City of Montreal 
a higher level had prevailed for such employ- 
ment in 1926-29. The report of the Board 
excluded any standard but local rates or wage 
conditions in determining whether the 32c 
rate was “fair and reasonable”. 


55. Provision had been made in Order-in- 
Council P.C. 7440 for a review of reports of 
Board of Conciliation and for remitting back 
to a Board any report which was not in 
conformity with the provisions of the Order. 
An application to have this done in this case 
was rejected, with the result that the Peck 
Rolling Mills report became the authorative 
interpretation of Order-in-Council P.C. 7440. 


56. An attempt was made to correct the 
manifest unfairness of this decision by enact- 
ing an Order in Ccouncil which increased the 
minimum wage on war contracts from 380c to 
35c per hour for men and from 20c to 25c for 
women. Some of the evidence at the Inquiry 
suggested considerable evasion of this Order 
in Council, in spirit if not in letter. Further- 
more, the Board was advised during the In- 
quiry that some employers, particularly in 
Quebec, were even declining to accept war 
contracts because it would bring them under 
the 35c and 25c wage minima. This corrobor- 
ates the evidence at the Inquiry of the exist- 
ence of extensive sub-standard wage conditions. 


57. The Wartime Wages and Cost of Living 
Bonus Order was enacted on the 24th of 
October 1941 despite the prevailing condition 
of substandard and inequitable wage con- 
ditions. 


58. Neither that Order in Council, nor the 
present Order in Council P.C. 5963 which. re- 
placed it, in any way took into account in- 
creased productivity or the need of further 
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obtained by freezing injustices. 


increasing production or the difficulties and 
inequities which existed in the Canadian wage 
picture. As a result, friction has resulted be- 
tween labour on the one hand, and the oper- 
ation of the rigid and inflexible formulae of 
the Wartime Wages Control Order on the 
other. 


59. Labour has not disagreed with the policy 
of maintaining wage controls with a view to 
a stable wartime economy, including stabiliz- 
ation of wages. My colleagues are quite 
wrong in stating that labour has asked for 
an abandonment of controls. On the contrary, 
labour has asked for their continuance during 
wartime, and their extension during the post- 
war period. What labour has asked for is that 
the control policy be just and realistic and 
that controls should not be used as a screen 
behind which to deprive labour and the 
country of the benefits which would accrue 
if production needs and production results 
are taken into account and if injustices or 
mal-adjustments: in the wage structure are 
corrected. 


60. Section 25 of the Order in Council is 
the pivotal section as to wages. It virtually 
reproduces the Peck Rolling Mill formula of 
the “local wage”, adequate or otherwise. Its 
restrictive provisions are unsound in a real 
program of economic stabilization and in- 
jurious both to labour and national effective- 
ness. The section, as now worded, interferes 
with necessary and with reasonable and equit- 
able wage adjustments and its net effect is to 
disturb rather than to integrate wage control 
with a general policy of stabilization. No 
smooth surface for national operation is ever 
They persist 
and protrude, and interfere with effective 
planning. Wisdom, apart from justice, dictates 
that this be recognized. 


61. Substandard wages usually create low 
labour productivity. As a result, particularly 
when the substandard wage creates unrest and 
industrial instability, the net and practical 
effect of a low wage standard is to inflate the 
unit cost of production and thus injure the 
total productivity of the nation. It is un- 
sound to conceive as necessary the mainten- 
ance of substandard or inequitable wages to 
ensure a stabilized economy. Where sub- 
standard or inequitable wages affect produc- 
tivity, either directly by their effect on the 
morale, skill and endurance of the worker, 
or indirectly by their effect on the stability or 
continuity of industrial operations, it is sub- 
standard wages which present the inflationary 
threat while correction of these, in the net 
result, assists stabilization. 


& 


62. During the Inquiry, labour expressed its 
full recognition of the fact that special con- 
ditions operating in a wartime economy, 
mainly characterized by the predominance of 
production of war goods and a relative decrease 
of consumer goods, with a simultaneously 
expanding national income, do contain a 
threat of inflation unless proper controls are 
exercised. Labour expressed its consistent 
opposition to inflation as a means whereby 
money gains could be wiped out and real 
wages lowered. But just as, in recognition of 
this fact, there has been no general wage 
demand by labour so it is erroneous under the 
influence of a mechanical notion of the rela- 
tionship between wages and inflation, to in- 
stitute—as in effect Section 25 does institute— 
a general bar to the correction of unsound, 
substandard or inequitable wages. 


63. The argument directed by the authorities 
on the question of the relationship between 
wage increases and the threat of inflation 
is based almost entirely upon “free market” 
theories which do not take into account the 
different situation which now prevails in a 
market which is not free. Canada operates 
to-day however in a controlled market, in a 
market in which the quantity of any goods 
which can be produced is regulated by the 
distribution of raw materials, in which the 
selling price and sales conditions are controlled 
and in which many consumer commodities are 
rationed, with purchasing power completely 
cancelled out as a price factor. What then 
is the relationship of wage increases to in- 
flation in such a “controlled” market? 


64. In the first place, it is necessary to con- 
tradict the statement made by Mr. Donald 
Gordon, Chairman of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, at the Inquiry session of May 
25th, when he stated that: 

“Under present conditions every increase in 
wage rates unless it is accompanied by a corre- 
sponding increase in output involves an increase 
in costs which must be borne by the community.” 
If the implication is, as seems to have been 
intended, that “borne by the community”’ 
means inflation, the statement is a wrong one. 


65. So far as the question of inflation is 
concerned—evidenced by a growing disparity 
between consumer goods and purchasing power 
which can be used to purchase such ,goods—all 
wage increases in respect to the production of 
hon-consumer goods, that is, war production 
generally, can be disregarded entirely as a 
cost factor, although such increases appear 
later in the total available purchasing power. 
Such wage increases, that is, Increases in the 
wages of those producing war goods of services, 
may increase the cost of conducting the war, 
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but they are not reflected as a cost item in 
the production of consumer goods, and con- 
sequently play no part, as cost, in the relation- | 
ship between consumer goods and distributed 
purchasing power. So far, then, as production 
cost is a factor in inflation, only the cost of 
producing consumer goods, as distinguished 
from the cost of producing war goods, is to be 
reckoned with. | 


66. Even as to these, Mr. Gordon is wrong 
in his assertion that every such increase in 
wage rates “involves an increase in cost which 
must be borne by the community”. That 
statement ignores the extent to which the 
profit element is still elastic or the fact that 
economies can be effected in other factors in 
the cost of producing or distributing consumer 
goods or services. The present. questionable 
practice of costly advertising for the sole 
purpose of keeping a trade name alive is an 
instance of cost saving which can be readily 
effected and, undoubtedly, there are many 


others which are known to those actively 


operating the price control machinery. As- 
suming, however, that profits, or that econ- 
omies resulting from more economical methods 
of production or distribution, do not absorb, 
or do not altogether absorb the increased cost 
which would result from an increase in the 
wages of workers producing consumer goods, 
there is nothing to suggest that the present 
policy of subsidies to the production or oper- 
ation of consumer goods and services, where 
absolutely necessary, would not take care of 
the situation. There is no justification for 
pursuing a policy of subsidizing prodicers of 
“consumer goods” without, at the same time, 
dealing with the labour phase of such in- 
dustries. | 


67. The alleged inflationary threat resulting 
from the increased distribution of purchasing 
power represented by more wage payments 
either to workers engaged in producing con- 
sumer or war industry goods, is already being 
taken care of by taxation, by compulsory and 
voluntary savings, by price and volume con- 
trol of commodities and by rationing. With 
price and volume control and rationing in 
effect, the mere distribution of more purchas- 
ing power could not possibly have an effect on 
the price of consumer goods. The only result, 
and one to be desired, is to effect a more 
equitable distribution of such consumer goods 
as are produced by giving more people pur- 
chasing power and_ therefore opportunity to 
share in the purchasing of such consumer 
goods as are on the market. The distribution 
of more purchasing power in an area or in- 
dustry now paying substandard or -Inequit- 
able wages would, of course, result in extra 


claims an consumer goods. This, on the other 
hand, as has béen done in Great Britain, can 
be taken care of by distributing and diverting 


to such areas extra food, furnishings or other — 


essentials which would absorb the extra pur- 
chasing power. It is idle to ignore the fact 
that, while rationing proceeds on the abstract 
assumption that every unit of the population 
consumes an allotted amount, those who re- 
celve substandard or inequitable wages are 


not. able to purchase the rationed allotment 


theoretically set aside for them. Meanwhile, 
others with surplus purchasing power, actually 
procure more than the share set aside for them. 
This is accomplished in a number of ways, as 
for instance, the patronage of restaurants 
and hotels to supplement food rationing. 


68. It is wrong to assume that price control 
of goods or services which are not rationed, 
by itself effects an equitable distribution of 


goods without a fair distribution of purchasing ~ 


power. It merely means that those with pur- 
chasing power can purchase excessively, unless 
they do so in a measure which becomes an 
offence under the Regulations, while others, 
without purchasing power, do not get their 
allotted portion. Correcting substandard and 
inequitable wages, and effecting a more equit- 
able distribution of purchasing power, with 
price and volume control in operation, would 
effect a more equitable distribution of con- 
sumer goods without adding to the price paid 
by the consumer. If, under purchasing power 
pressure, labour and materials are increasingly 
diverted from luxury products to essential 
consumer commodities, that would be a devel- 
opment much to be desired. The distribution 
of more purchasing power, by correcting un- 
sound or inequitable wages, might mean that 
citizen “A” who can now buy more than he 
needs would spend less on such things and 


would be obliged to save more, while citizen 


“B” who is now not able to buy the things 
he needs, would then be furnished with pur- 
chasing power enabling his to share in the 
purchase of such consumer goods as are avail- 
able. This would only mean that citizen “B” 
would be able to buy the unit of goods which 
had been allotted for him and which citizen 
“A” has been able to buy without really 
needing it. Thus citizen “A” and “B” would 
share more equitably in the purchase of con- 
sumer goods and citizen “A” would be obliged 
to divert more of his money to government 
bonds or savings. In effect, such a policy 
would take as its point of departure the 
fundamental principle of apportioning the 
national income, by central authority, in order 
to maintain the greatest civil equity and 
satisfy the basic needs of the entire population 
so far as war condition and available supplies 


will permit. Applied specifically to the war 
situation, if citizen “B”, who is now ill- 
equipped with purchasing power, is a war 
worker, his relative inability to compete with 
citizen “A” and therefore share equitably in 
the purchase of consumer goods, can have a 
serious effect on the war effort by the decrease 
in health, lowered production, unnecessary 
absenteeism, disturbed morale and _ general 
discontent and instability which features a low 
wage situation. 


69. In summary, it is wrong to assume that 
wage increases necessarily carry an inflationary 
threat or even that they always add to the 
net cost of producing consumer goods. Cer- 
tainly wage increases outside the consumer 
goods area play no role as a cost factor. Like- 
wise, -with price and volume control and 
rationing governing many commodities the 
extra purchasing power, after taxation de- 
ductions, which would be distributed by wage 
increases, whether to those engaged in war 
industry or otherwise, can only have the effect: 
(a) of assisting those receiving such increases 


to buy the share of goods rationed for 
them, 


(b) of assisting those receiving such increases 
to compete, on a reasonably fair basis for 
the purchase of non-rationed consumer 
goods and services 
purchase, and 


(c) of increasing savings or the purchase of 
government bonds and certificates. 


as are available for 


The inflationary threat is confined entirely to 
the cost factor resulting from wage increases 
to workers engaged in producing consumer 
goods and, where profit or cost savings cannot 
absorb the cost of these, the policy of subsidy 
is available to protect labour as well as 
management in such subsidized consumer in- 
dustry. In contrast to these conclusions, Order 
in Council P.C. 5963, and its predecessor 
Order in Council P.C. 8253, were drawn on 
the assumption that every wage increase 
automatically results in the increased cost of 
the things we buy and that every wage in- 
crease automatically adds to an inflationary 
spiral. 


70. The restrictive character of Order in 
Council P.C. 5963, and its imability to meet 
the realistic problem of wages in relation to 
production, is to be found in Section 25 which 
reads as follows: 


“95. If the National Board finds that a range 
of wage rates or a single wage rate forming 
part of the basic scale of wage rates paid by an 
employer on November 15, 1941, is low as com- 
pared with the ranges of wage rates or single 
wage rates, respectively, generally prevailing for 
the same or substantially similar jobs, positions 
or occupational classifications in the locality or 
in a locality which, in the opinion of the Board 
is comparable, it may direct such increased 


range of wage rates or single wage rate to be 
paid as it finds fair and reasonable having 
regard to all circumstances deemed by it, in its 
discretion, to be material.” 


71. It will be observed from an examination 
of this clause that the first portion of the 
section is quite inflexible. No discretion js 
given to any War Labour Board with respect 
to any wage application, unless the single and 
specific provision of the Order in Council has 
been first complied with, namely, that it has 
been established that the wage is low in 
relation to a wage for the same or similar 
classification in the same or comparable local- 
ity. The section gives no right, at this time 
when every stimulus should be given to pro- 
duction, to take into account the extra pro- 
ductivity of workers, or other practical ques- 
tions related to the application of labour power 
to the ends of production. At the same time, 
where wages over a whole area or industry 
are low, Section 25 legislates two wrongs into 
one right. Workers in a specific locality or 
in a given industry may be receiving the 
same wage but it may still be a wage which 
should be increased in all equity and in the 
interests of the country and the war effort, 
The section as now worded forbids such cor- 
rection. 


72. Careful consideration of the situation 
leads to the conclusion that the interests of 
the nation would be best served by replacing 
Section 25 by a section which would furnish 
the War Labour Board with authority to deal 
with wages which are substandard or inequit- 
able, or when greater productivity or man- 
power needs justify a wage revision. Such a 
policy would realistically reflect the actual 
wage conditions prevailing in Canada and 
the problems they give rise to in effecting a 
program of maximum national productivity. 
A wage structure, if it is to meet the national 
interest, must be designed to evoke and make 
possible the maximum national productive- 
ness. It is impossible, by a single legislative 
formula, to provide automatically for all the 
contingencies which must be taken into ac- 
count in relating a policy of wage control to 
such a program. The problem in each case 
is one of judgment, based factually on the 
national interest. The Government itself has 
taken occasion to announce that Order in 
Council P.C. 5963, was not intended to freeze 
wages but only to control them, reconciling the 
war needs and the correction of manifest in- 
justices on the one hand, and the policy of 
price control and stabilization on the other. 
Upon that basis, the legislation dealing with 
wage control should be drafted in harmony 
with the purpose announced. 
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Recommendation No. 6—It is therefore 
recommended that Section 25 be replaced by 
a section, revised in the manner above indi- 
cated, stabilizing wages, but. enabling adjust- 
ments and increases’ to be made where dictated 
by the national interest, 


(a) if ian increase is 


. 


ductivity, 
(b) if the wage is substandard or inequitable, 
(c) if an increase is justified by manpower 
needs. 
Such a revision of Section 25 of the Wage 
Control Order would bring it in harmony with 
the views expressed by the National War 
Labour Board, as announced in the press 
Statement issued by the Board on the day 
of its appointment, in which the following 
was stated: 


justified by greater pro- 


(73 


.... It is our understanding that neither 
the Government or the text of the Order which 
we are now charged with administering expects 
or requires a_ legalistic or narrow technical 
approach, particularly in cases where, by com- 
parison with others, or having regard to stand- 
ards reasonably necessary for proper morale, 
wage rates are inadequate or depressed.” 

That statement of principles is based upon a 
realization of the fact that production cost is 
determined by the quantity and quality of 
goods and _ services produced—by the value 
created by labour—and not merely by the 
money measure of its wages. 


Section 9—Floor to the Wage Control Policy 


73. Much emphasis has been placed on the 
moral and political justice of establishing a 
floor to the wage control policy. Some organ- 
izations advocated a minimum wage of 50c 
per hour, but the general consensus of labour 
opinion was that there should be freedom 
of collective bargaining without control, for 
workers earning up to 50c per hour or less. 
My colleagues agree with me that there is a 
great deal of merit in such a proposition and, 
as is pointed out, statistics as to the amount 
of money required for bare necessities in an 
average family clearly demonstrate that the 
head of a family cannot provide for his family 
on the standard necessary for normal health 
even on a wage of 50c per hour for a 48-hour 
week ($24.00 weekly) working 52 full weeks 
in the year, without even making any allow- 
ance for tax or other wage deductions. As 
my colleagues state, rigid control at such a 
level of earnings is hardly defensible, politic- 
ally and morally. Particularly in a war 
economy, when we are concerned with the 
greatest effectiveness possible, a policy which 
consigns human beings to’ economic serfdom 
when a large portion of the community escapes 
it is not only incompatible with the ideals on 


. behalf of which we are waging war, but im- 
practical in a program of maximum efici- 
ency. j 


74, Under these circumstances, and having 
regard to the discussion in the preceding 
section with respect to the question of inflation, 
the obvious solution would appear to be to 
leave wage rates of 50c per hour or less free 
for bargaining without controls, but with 
the provision for adjudication if the parties 
are unable to agree. 


Recommendation No. 7—It is therefore 
recommended, that the War Labour Code 
should provide that employers and workers 
should be free of any control, and _ that 
the full right of collective bargaining 
should prevail, with respect to wages of 50c 
per hour or less, thus exempting such wage 
rates, or their daily or weekly equivalent, from 
the operation of the Wage Control Order. In 
the event of disagreement, the actual wage to 
be paid should be determined by the War 
Labour Board holding jurisdiction, but it 
should be made clear that in exercising such 
authority the Board is to be free of any 
restrictive formula and should fix the wage, 
having regard to all the equities and to the 
recognition of “fair and reasonable standards 
of wages.” This does not mean that 50c in 
any given situation is necessarily an adequate 
minimum wage and certainly a floor to wages 
is not a goal. It is only a protection against 
manifest injustice. Within such a field there 
is no justification for the application of any 
rigid restrictive formula, 


75. I am utterly opposed to the alternative 
proposal of my colleagues of some plan of 
family allowance as a substitute for a floor 
to the Wage Control Order; the two matters 
have no conceivable relationship. My col- 
leagues appear to base their proposal upon the 
assumption that families are adequately taken 
care of in the case of wages above 50c an 
hour, or that a married man without children, 
or even an unmarried person is not entitled 
to receive a wage rate of at least 50c per hour. 
The first proposition is wrong, in fact, unless 
we get into a bracket considerably higher 
than 50c per hour. The second proposition 
is wrong in principle and would be unwork- 
able. The proposal to substitute some family 
allowance relief measure instead of correcting 
substandard wages ignores the true character 
of wages. Wages constitute the incentive for 
production by the worker and the means by 
which he receives his share of the value of 
the goods he has worked upon. To freeze sub- 
standard wages and supplement large families 
implies application of the “iron law” theory 
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of wages, that wages need only cover mere 
subsistence and replacement. Furthermore, the 
proposition denies the principle of equal pay 
for equal work. It ignores the fact that un- 
married workers may have dependants or that 
they are entitled to provide for a future in 
which they can support dependants. The 
principle of family allowance in a general 
program of social security is commendable, 
if it is available for all sections of society, 
rural as well as urban, but to put it forward 
as a substitute for the correction of sub- 
standard wages means to force all families, 
now in the substandard wage area, to become 
permanent wards of the state for the whole 
period during which the Order in Council 
would remain operative. It would create a 
situation in which part of our employee popu- 
lation would be economically free and able to 
support itself by its wages, while another part, 
and a great part, would be economically en- 
slaved, dependent upon Government relief and 
bounty. Such a half-free half-slave propos- 
ition would be most destructive to the morale 
and effectiveness of the nation. It would 
have nothing but a provocative effect on those 
engaged in areas or industries in which sub- 
standard wages are now being paid, and the 
payment of family allowance to such of these 
workers as would qualify because of the size 
of the family would in no way offset the dis- 
turbing fact that their wages had been frozen 
at a substandard level. In this case, the pro- 
posal would not even lessen the symptoms, 
let alone cure the disease. It would add to 
the symptoms and would aggravate the dis- 
ease. Furthermore, having regard to the fact 
that the cost of. such a scheme would have 
to be borne by the general public out of 
general taxation, the proposal would impose 
upon those engaged in industry which is not 
substandard in its wage rates, or upon those 
who are not engaged in industry at all, the 
burden . of subsidizing industries and areas 
maintaining substandard wages. I cannot 
think of any proposal which would do more 
damage to national unity, than one which 
would inevitably carry such taxation con- 


sequences. 


Section 10—A Uniform Cost of Living 
Bonus 


76. The record with respect to cost of living 
bonus payments in Canada adds chaos to con- 
fusion. As noted earlier, Order in Council 
P.C. 2685 contained the declaratory statement 
that “where any temporary adjustments in 
remuneration are made, due to war conditions, 
they might well be in the form of bonus 
payments.” 


77. This declaration was received in a variety 
of ways, more importantly as follows: 
1. In the main, the declaration was ignored 
completely. 
some instances, and they appear to be 
quite in the minority, provision was made 
for supplementing wages, which were 
already considered fair and reasonable, 
by bonuses designed to take care of the 
increased cost of living. 
3. In others, equally in the minority, wages, fair 
or otherwise, were supplemented by wage 
increases to compensate for increases in 
cost of living. 
still others, wages which were not fair 
and reasonable were left undisturbed 
while bonuses were provided, ostensibly to 
take care of the cost of living increases. 


78. Order in Council P.C.7440, enacted in 
December, 1940, besides laying down the policy 
with respect to the 1926-29 standard of fair and 
reasonable wages, purported to indicate a 
policy with respect to cost of living bonuses. 
It provided, by way of instruction to Boards of 
Conciliation and supposedly to employers, that 
cost of living bonuses were to be paid, sup- 
plementing wages which were considered fair 
and reasonable, to indemnify workers against 
increases in the cost of living. 


79. The effect of Order in Council P.C. 7440 
was little more than that of the declaratory 
statement of Order in Council P.C. 2685. Em- 
ployers continued, in the manner already 
described, to pay or withhold cost of living 
bonuses, or to increase or fail to increase wages, 
according to the viewpoint of the employer, 
enlightened or otherwise, and according to the 
intelligence or effectiveness with which his 
workers were able to influence the decision. 
The result was, that by the time Order in 
Council P.C. 8253 was enacted in October, 1941, 
a confused mosaic of wages and cost of living 
bonus had been developed. The most careful] 
research would probably fail to ascertain the 
extent to which in October, 1941, workers, 
whose basic wages were considered fair and 
reasonable, were receiving a cost of living 
bonus to compensate for increase in cost of 
living, or the extent to which wage increases 
had been given for that purpose, or the extent 
to which wage increases had been given merely 
to correct substandard wages, or the extent to 
which cost of living bonuses had been given as 
a colourable means of avoiding the revision 


of basic wages which were not fair and reason- 
able. 


Qin 


eet 


80. It was against this chaotic background 
that Order in Council P.C. 8253 was enacted 
in October, 1941, which, for the first time, made 
the payment of any cost of living bonus man- 
datory. It declared that from the date of that 
Order in Council onward every employer would 
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be obliged to pay to his employees a cost of 
living bonus equal to the rise in the official 
cost of living index which would take place 
after the enactment of the Order. As a result, 
on the 15th of February, 1942, every employer 
became liable to pay a cost of living bonus of 
60 cents per week to every employee, with 
exceptions for junior male workers and female 
workers which will be referred to later. To the 
extent that low wage industries had not been 
organized, and generally there was an affinity 
between low wage standards and lack of or- 
ganization, low wage workers in the main had 
not been able to obtain any cost of living 
bonuses until the 60 cents payment became 
mandatory. By that time, even the official 
index established an actual increase in the cost 
of living of $4.25 per week. This inequitable 
situation was virtually frozen, save as subse- 
quent applications have been partly able to 
correct the situation. The confused position 
of the cost of living bonus which had resulted 
from the previous history of Orders in Council 
P.C. 2685 and P.C.7440 was virtually ignored. 
Where no cost of living bonus had previously 
been paid, the order only made it mandatory 
to pay the 60 cents which accrued on the 15th 
of February, 1942. On the other hand, if. an 
employer was already paying a cost of living 
bonus pursuant to Order in Council P.C. 7440, 
he was required by Order in Council BAG... Sze. 
to continue the payment of that cost of living 
bonus, together with the further bonus made 
mandatory by Order in Council P.C. 8253. If 
he was only paying part of the cost of living 
bonus then payment of that part was made 
mandatory under the Order together with pay- 
ment of the 60 cents in February, 1942. The 
net result of the Order was that it crystallized 
and preserved all of the discrepancies and 
variations which had developed by October, 
1941, in respect to payment of cost of living 
bonuses. 


81. The only relief permitted by the Order 


‘in Council was that under Section 34 an appli- 


cation could be made to the War Labour 
Board for leave to increase any cost of living 
bonus which was below the full amount. If 
such application was made, the War Labour 
Board had the discretionary right to increase 
the cost of living bonus above the amount 
then being paid, but in exercising this jurisdic- 
tin the Board was expressly limited at the 
most to calculating the bonus on the basis of 
the cost of living index in August, 1939, or in 
the month in which the workers involved had 
last received a general increase, whichever date 
was later. 


82. This provision took it for granted that 
the last general wage increases to employees 


who were not getting the full cost of living 
bonus in October, 1941, were increases which 
had nothing to do with correcting substandard 
or inequitable wages but were granted 


(a) to compensate for the increased cost of 
living, and 

(b) were sufficient to take care of the in- 
creased cost of living. 


-The order entirely ignored the factual situa- 
tions in which wage increases had been given, 
whether in part or in whole, to correct sub- 
standard or inequitable wages or, in which such 
increases only partly took care of the increased 
cost of living. The section remained in this 
form until March, 1943, when, on the recom- 
mendation of the present National War Labour 
Board, the Order in Council was further 
amended by adding to Section 34 the following 
provisions: 

“Provided, that where in the opinion of the 
National Board, the application of this subsec- 
tion has resulted in, or will result in, unequal 
and unfair combinations of wage rates and cost 
of living bonuses within an industry, it shall be 
within the power of the National War Labour 
Board to order such adjustment of the cost of 
’ living bonus through the use of a month other 
than as prescribed above but not earlier 
than August, 1939, as the National War Labour 
Board may determine.” 

The effect of this amendment, of course, is 
limited to cases in which inequalities can be 
established “within an industry,” with what- 
ever limitations that formulation may involve. 


83. The result is that cost of living bonuses 
now range from 60 cents, which still remains 
the only amount made mandatory for all 
employees by Order in Conucil P.C.8253, up 
to $4.25, the full amount of cost of living bonus 
based on the official index. The evidence be- 
fore the Inquiry was most emphatic, from 
employers and from representatives of labour 
alike, as to the dissatisfaction and the disturb- 
ance prevailing throughout the country as a 
result of these inequalities. The National War 
Labour Board, since its appointment in Feb- 
ruary, 1948, has made some revisions in that 
direction. It has corrected the situation in the 
aircraft industry in Montreal in which cost of 
living bonuses varied from $1.50 to $4.25, and 
it has made that bonus uniform at the rate of 
$4.25. It has made a similar ruling with re- 
spect to the aircraft plant at Malton. It has 
just issued a general order levelling all cost of 
living bonuses in the shipbuilding industry at 
$4.25. 


84. The situation is still full of contradic- 


tions, inequities and inequalities in respect to 
payment of cost of living bonuses and the 
question is what should be done about it. Care- 
ful study leads to the conclusion that the most 
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effective and equitable method of dealing with 
the problem and avoiding the confusion, with 
the resulting instability, which now exists, is to 
make the cost of living bonus uniform through- 
out the country at $4.25 per. week. 


85. There are two main arguments against 
this proposition. It is argued firstly, that in 
some instances wage increases have been 
granted during the war, not to correct sub- 
standard or inequitable or unequal wages, but 
to take care of cost of living increase. It is 
argued further, that the payment of the addi- 
tional amounts which would be involved in the 
payment of a uniform cost of living bonus 
would unduly embarrass industry with, per- 
haps, an inflationary effect on the economy. 


86. It is practically impossible to ascertain 
the extent to which any wage increases have 
been put into effect, since the outbreak of the 
war, solely to take care of increase in the cost 
of living. Experience with the whole situation 
leads to the reasonable conclusion that only a 
negligible number of such increases have been 
effected. As to the inflationary threat resulting 
from the levelling off of the cost of living 
bonus, we have already discussed the effect of 
purchasing power in ascontrolled market. As 
against the little, if any, likelihood of infla- 
tionary threat resulting from increasing the 
bonus, there is the balancing item of greater 
stability in production, if the present argu- 
mentation and confusion with respect to the 
cost of living bonus is removed. Apart from 
any other feature, a levelling of the cost of 
living bonus will have the effect of limiting 
the desire of labour to shift from plants or 
areas with a low cost of living bonus to plants 
or areas in which the full cost of living bonus 
is being paid. It should also be kept in mind 
that a great deal of the dissatisfaction with 
decisions of the War Labour Boards ,and with 
delays in decisions, result from the complexities 
involved in cost of living bonus application. 
All this would be removed, if the payment and 
amount of cost of living bonus was made uni- 
form throughout the country. So far as the 
cost pressure on business is concerned, there is 
no reason why this cannot be met in the same 
way as any other factor is now treated by the 
Government, and by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, with respect to pressures on 
industry which their present ceiling prices 
cannot absorb. 


Recommendation No. 8—Having regard to 
all these circumstances, it is therefore recom- 
mended that Order in Council P.C. 5963 
should be so amended to make man- 
datory the payment to all employees, sub- 
ject to what is hereafter contained as to 
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junior male employees and female employees, 
a cost of living bonus of $4.25 per week, to rise 
and fall uniformly with the official cost of 
living index. 


87. It follows that I am in complete dis- 
agreement with the proposal put forward by 
my colleagues on this subject. Their recom- 
mendation that the irregularities and injustices 
in respect to the payment of cost of living 
bonus can be disposed of merely by converting 
all present cost of living bonuses into wage 
rates, appears to me to evade the actual prob- 
lem. It would merely transfer to the sphere 
of wage, the inequities and inequalities which 
now exist in the sphere of cost of living bonus. 
The mere transference would not solve any- 
thing. In approaching this question one must 
balance two alternative conditions. If the cost 
of living bonus is increased to the full amount 
for all workers it can only operate unfairly in 
favour of those workers, recelving wage rates 
considered fair and reasonable, who had re- 
celved wage increases solely to indemnify 
against increase in the cost of living. As 
against this, the proposal to ignore present 
inequities and injustices in regard to cost of 
living bonus, by merely merging all cost of 
living bonuses with wage rates, operates un- 
fairly as to all workers who do not now receive 
a full cost of living bonus or who have not 
received sufficient, or any, wage increase to 
offset cost of living increase. As against these 
two considerations which is likely to operate 
more unfairly? Are we to ignore the group in 
the first category who, in addition to wages 
already fair and reasonable, have received wage 
increases solely to indemnify for cost of living 
increases or are we to ignore the group in the 
second category, namely, those who now re- 
ceive less than the full cost of living bonus and 
who have not received wage increases to take 
care of increases in the cost of living? It seems 
obvious that to ignore the second category 
would result in far greater injustice and give 
rise to far more dissatisfaction than to ignore 
the first category which is demonstrably quite 
negligible. I am unable, therefore, to agree 
with the proposal put forward by my colleagues 
and I recommend instead that a full cost of 
living bonus be-provided for all adult male 
workers. 


88. I am unable to comprehend, let alone 
agree with, the recommendation of my col- 
leagues that the principle of cost. of living 
bonus should be abandoned. While no such 
reference is contained in the body of. their 
report, the concluding summary of their recom- 
mendations recommends “discontinuance of 
the present principle of cost of. living bonus, or 
as the government sees fit, starting of cost of 
living bonus from a new base on a revised cost 


of living index.” Had_ this proposal been 
preceded by a recommendation from my col- 
leagues that the Wartime Wages Control Order 
be amended to permit wage increases to com- 
pensate for increases in cost of living, the 
recommendation that the present cost of living 
bonus principle be discontinued might seem to 
be in order. But to make no provision for 
wage increases to compensate for increases in 
the cost of living, and at the same time to 
suggest abandonment of the cost of living 
bonus principle, is to serve notice upon workers 
that they must themselves, out of their present 
earnings, assume the full risk of any increases 
in the cost of living. The proposal is neither 
sound nor constructive and I am unable to 
agree with it in any measure. 


Section 11—Cost of Living Bonus to Junior 
Male Workers and Female Workers 


89. The provisions of the Wartime Wages 
Control Order as to payment of cost of living 
bonus to male employees under the age of 21 
and to female employees is to be found in 
Section 48 of the Order. By virtue of that 


section the cost of living bonus to any male 


employee under 21 years of age is limited to 
I per cent of his weekly wage for each point 
in the index rise for which he is entitled to 
receive bonus. The cost of living bonus to 
female workers is likewise limited to 1 per 
cent of the basic weekly wage for each point, 
if she is employed at weekly wage rates of less 
than $25 per week. If she is employed at a 
weekly wage rate of $25 per week or more she 
is entitled to the full bonus of 25 cents per 
week per point. Thus, we have the anomalous 
position that women employed at weekly wage 
rates of less than $25 per week, and hence more 
in need of proper indemnity against the in- 
creased cost of living, are entitled to less cost 
of living bonus than those employed at weekly 
wage rates of $25 or.more per week. I am 
equally critical of the distinction betwen male 
employees under 21 years of age and male 
employees over that age. If age is to be the 
dividing line in the case of males, as the means 
of sortittg out those more likely to be on their 
own or with dependents to support, or. other- 
wise entitled to the full bonus, as for instance, 
the nature of the work they perform, the 
appropriate age is 18. If wage rate is to be 
the dividing line as to women, to sort out those 
more likely to need an adequate cost of living 
bonus, or otherwise entitled to a full bonus, 
the appropriate wage division should not be 
set at a higher amount than $15. 


Recommendation No. 9—It is therefore 
recommended that the Wartime Wages Control 
Order be amended to provide: 


(i) That all male workers of 18 years of age 
or over and all female workers employed 
at weekly wage rates of $15.00 or more 
should receive, uniformly with all adult 
male workers, the full cost of living bonus, 

(ii) That all male workers under 18 years of 
age or female workers employed at rates 
of less than $15.00 per week should be 
paid a full cost of living bonus equal to 
1 per cent of the wage rate for each point 
of increase in the cost of living index 
since August, 1939. 


Section 12—Cost of Living Index 


90. The computation and compilation of the 
present cost of living index has been seriously 
criticized on the ground that the index, as now 
compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, is not a 
fair criterion and that it is outmoded. Criti- 
cism has been directed against the means now 
used in securing and checking upon informa- 
tion as to cost of living changes, and it is con- 
tended that the ‘weighing’ of the various 
components is unscientific. It is particularly 
pointed out that workers in low wage brackets 
necessarily spend a large proportion of their 
wage income on the very items in the budget 
which have been the subject of -the greatest 
increase in cost. The result is that, as to such 
workers, the index is no reflection at all of the 
actual increase in their cost of living. 


91. The damage which results from an im- 
proper index can hardly be exaggerated, Apart 
from the injustice which is done to workers 
whose earnings depend upon the rise or fall of 
the index, and the injury to their morale and 
well-being as well as to their productivity, an 
inaccurate index generally undermines public 
confidence in the whole government, and war 
program. All housewives, and most workers, 
thus acquire a contempt for official pronounce- 
ments and assurances and a disbelief in their 
accuracy or sincerity. Furthermore, to the 
extent that management or government base 
their thinking and planning upon fluctuation 
in the cost of living, an index which is in- 
accurate becomes responsible for wrong con- 
clusions. Industry and government are thus 
misled, not guided, and great harm can accrue 
before errors in policy or program are ascer- 
tained or corrected. 


92. I agree, in general, with the observations 
made by my colleagues on this subject and 
upon the necessity of a complete revision of 
the whole cost of living index and the method 
of its periodic revision. 


Recommendation No. 10—It is therefore 
recommended that, in participation with rep- 
resentatives of labour, the whole question of 
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the cost of living index, its base, methods of - 


computation and calcluation, should be re- 
viewed and reconsidered. 


Section 13—No Taxation on Overtime or 
Cost of Living Bonus 


93. Another cause for concern is to be found 
in some of the features of the taxation policy 
and the present method of deduction for in- 
come tax from current wages. The evidence at 
the Inquiry was very emphatic, both on the 
part of management and representatives of 
labour, as to the unrest and general resentment 
resulting from the present policy and methods. 
The fact that deduction is made on the 
assumption that the wage check for a specific 
week reflects a normal weekly wage return for 
the worker operates unfairly, and certainly 
unwisely, if it penalizes the worker, or con- 
vinces him that he is penalized, if he works 
extra hours or an extra day. The evidence was 
conclusive that in consequence working extra 
time or overtime is often avoided. We under- 
stand that the question of tax deduction from 
wages is now under review in relation, for 
instance, to the coal mining industry, and it 
appears that the authorities are becoming 
aware of the harmful effect on production re- 
sulting from the present deductions. No time 
should be lost in working out a practical solu- 
tion. 


94. There was considerable argument put 
forward at the Inquiry from management as 
well as labour that wages received for overtime 
work should not be subject to any taxation 
hability. The application of this policy might 
involve some difficulty but it merits the most 
careful examination. To the extent that the 
imposition of a tax on overtime work discour- 
ages such work, the net result of such tax- 
ation is that there is neither production for the 
industry nor revenue for the nation. There is 
then nothing upon which a tax can be based 
and nothing is produced. As against this, a 
policy of waiving taxation on overtime work, 
in a great measure, involves no loss to the 
Department of National Revenue and at the 
same time adds volume to production. 


Recommendation No. 11—It is_ therefore 
recommended that there should be no de- 
duction for income tax from any wages 
received for overtime work and that the 
authorities give serious consideration to the 
whole question of tax lability for wages 
received for overtime work. In this respect, 
it might be pointed out that the proposal of 
my colleagues that there should merely be no 
deduction on overtime wages would leave a 
backlog of liability which would operate to 
the advantage of the worker with the greatest 
mobility, and to the disadvantage of those 
who are most definitely settled in an area and 
so more easily available for collection of in- 
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come tax arrears. It does not seem to be in 
the interests of the country that we should 
accumulate either bad debts or bad feeling. 
I suggest a careful, realistic, examination by 
the authorities of the merits and consequences 
of such a proposal. 


95. The evidence at the Inquiry was equally 
explicit with respect to the discontent resulting 
from taxation on the cost of living bonus. 
Having regard to the fact that the cost of 
living bonus is in the nature of a subsidy to 
the worker, to compensate him for an increase 
in the cost of living and thereby justify con- 
trolling his free activity in respect to wage 
negotation, it appears to me to be quite illogi- 
cal to tax cost of living bonus. The taxation 
of a subsidy, to say the least, is an anomalous 
proposition. 


Recommendation No. 12—It is therefore 
recommended that the prevailing tax legis- 
lation be amended by Order in Council to 
exempt workers from any liability for income 
tax on amounts received as cost of living 
bonus. 


Section 14—Certificates for Compulsory 
Savings 


96. The Inquiry disclosed that a large pro- 
portion of workers are extremely skeptical 
about deduction from their wages by way of 
compulsory savings. They have no tangible 
evidence that they have a credit with the 
government, or any indication of the time or 
circumstance which entitle them to its return. 
It is desirable that workers should understand. 
in the clearest way possible, what portion of 
the deduction from their wages represents 
compulsory savings, and the conditions of 
repayment. The greater the assurance which 
workers have that they have a credit with 
the Government by way of compulsory savings, 
and hence some cushion against possible post- 
war unemployment, the more “savings con- 
scious” does the worker become, and thus more 
hkely to divert voluntarily whatever he can 
from his present earnings to the purchase of 
war bonds and certificates. 


Recommendation No. 18—It is therefore 
recommended that the Department of Na- 
- tional Revenue arrange that every worker be 
furnished with a certificate, say at quarterly 
periods, either from the Department or the 
employer, recording the amount deducted: for 
compulsory savings, and the terms and condi- 
tions relating thereto. 
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Section 15—Employment of Women in 
Industry 


97. The growing introduction of women into 
industry is a serious problem. It is wrong to 
assume that a greater number of women are 
now employed in industry only because of the 
diversion of man power to the armed or 
industrial forces. The introduction of women 
into industry is a direct result of the intensifica- 
tion of our industrial economy. The employ- 
ment of women is bound to continue and to 
grow as the industrial nature of our economy 
continues to expand. 


98. It is important, therefore, that funda- 
mental principles should apply with respect 
to wage policy in the employment of women. 
As is pointed out in the report of my col- 
leagues, the Orders-in-Council now in force: 
on the subject make “no distinction as to. 
wages between the sexes”, This is in harmony 
with the only sound principle which can apply 
to the employment of women, namely, the 
principle of “equal pay for equal work”. Any 
attempt to apply any other formula would 
have a most disturbing effect. 


99. The difficulty arises from two sources. 
The Government, having proceeded legislative- 
ly on the principle of “equal pay for equal 
work”, has been timid about consistently ap- 
plying the formula. The experience in the 
Ford plant at Windsor is illustrative. Time 
and again, the company and the Department 
of Munitions and Supply have intimated the 
need for recruiting women for employment in 
the Ford and similar plants. Time and again, 
the Union concerned has welcomed the intro- 
duction of women into employment as a 
means of increasing production. Time and 
again, SO soon as it is asserted that it will be 
expected that the principle of “equal pay 
for equal work” will be applied, the insistent 
need for. female labour seems to dissolve. 
Government and employers alike must make 


up their minds on the consistent and fearless. 


application of the formula of “equal pay for 
equal work”. 


100. The second source of difficulty results. 


from an understanding of the formula itself. 
There appears to be some fear, or misunder- 
standing, that the formula is to be given 
automatic instead of factual application, and’ 
that it may be argued that work done by a 
woman is equal to that of a man, disregarding 


the question of productive results or productive: 


costs. That difficulty is one that can only be 
met by recognizing the fact, as my colleagues 


point out, that in certain lines of production. 
the average woman is as efficient as, or may- 
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even be more efficient than, the average man, 
while in other lines, women may not be able 
to attain the same efficiency as-men. This 
involves the factual application to each plant 
or industry of the formula of “equal pay for 
equal work.” 


101. My colleagues propose the establish- 
ment of a special board to deal with the sub- 
ject, following the pattern of the Australian 
Act on the subject. The proposal is put 
forward on the ground that such a Board could 
give special study and gain special experience 
in respect to a specific problem. After giving 
the matter some careful thought, I have con- 


cluded that the establishment of such a board’ 


is quite unnecessary if the principle of “equal 
pay for equal work” is applicable. It has 
not been demonstrated that industry itself 
could not deal with the problem, if it were 
made clear. that the principle of “equal pay 
for equal work” is to be applied, nor has it 
been established that the Labour Boards now 
dealing with wage matters would not also 
be able to deal effectively with the question of 
women employment. It would appear to be 
most advisable that one Board should deal 
with all wages, whether of male or female 
workers, thus securing the benefit of an over- 
all knowledge of, and experience with, wage 


matters, applied to all workers, male or female. ° 


Then too, on the general basis of the danger 
of the minimum becoming recognized as a 
maximum, the reference to the Australian pro- 
vision that women’s rates can in no case be 
set at less than 60 per cent of the men’s 
rates will probably lead to difficulties. It may 
suggest a standard rather than a protection. 
What sounds like a warning in Australia 
may echo as an invitation in Canada. 
Having regard to the danger involved in the 
experiment, I am quite opposed to the pro- 
posal that a special Women’s Employment 
Board be established, at least until we have 
really tested the ability of industry itself, or 
the present Labour Boards, to deal with the 
question. 


Recommendation No. 14—It is therefore 
recommended that the employment of women 
in industry should be encouraged to the fullest 
extent necessary in the interests of produc- 
tion, having regard to health and physical 
welfare, but that all employment of women 
be based on the consistent application of the 
wage principle of “equal pay for equal work”. 


Section 16—Manpower and Selective Service 


102. The rational and most effective ‘dis- 
tribution of our labour power becomes daily 
more urgent as military and economic needs 
absorb more and more of our people. The 


‘ problem is not an easy one and it cannot 


be made too clear that we cannot settle the 
manpower problem until we have settled the 
labour problem. Moving men and women by 
a stroke of the pen becomes an idle gesture 
if it means that we attempt to move labour 
power from one industry to another, or from 
one area to another without regard to the 
comparative situations, either as to labour 
relations or wage conditions. It is no secret 
to say that, in the main this has been the 
experience of attempts to re-direct men into 
employment in the coal mines. 


108. The concept that labour power should 
be so distributed that most energy and effici- 
ency ls exerted where it can do most good is 
the highest practical application of the prin- 
ciple of national interest enunciated at the 
outset of this Report. It is just for that 
reason that we find that at this point the 
problems we have discussed, whether under 
the head of labour relations and associated 
questions, or under the head of wage con- 
ditions and associated questions, must be 
solved on a sound basis or that the national 
interest is defeated. 


104. Let us see how the failure to settle 
the questions which this report has dealt with 
cuts directly across the path of a program 
of utilizing our labour power “in the most 
effective way and according to proper priorities 
for effective production.” Let us examine the 
matter first in connection with labour relations. 
Disregarding the question of jurisdictional dif- 
ficulties within the area or organized labour, 
which itself would be corrected, certainly 
largely cured, by adequate collective bargain- 
ing legislation and machinery, what is the 
result of transferring a worker from an in- 
dustry in which labour is organized, in which 
collective bargaining prevails, in which joint- 
production councils operate and in which, at 
the industrial level, there is co-ordination of 
planning and production, to an industry in 
which these things do not prevail? It is 
idle to expect that the worker will enter his 
new field of employment and disregard the 
absence of a union, or of collective bargaining, 
or of joint consultation with management on 
planning or production. A transfer of labour 
power under such circumstances invites dis- 
turbance, dislocation and lowered production. 
The same conclusion emerges if we examine 
the question under the head of wage con- 
ditions or associated questions. Are we to 
transfer men from industries and areas in 
which fair and reasonable standards of wages 
are being paid to areas in which substandard | 
wages prevail? Is it to be expected that this 
will secure free mobility and full performance 


from labour? It would be naive to give an 
affirmative answer to either question. The 
same situation confronts us if we contemplate 
the result of transferring women from employ- 
ment in which the principle of “equal pay for 
equal work” is consistently applied, to employ- 
ment in which that principle is ignored, or if 
we transfer workers from plants in which a 
full cost of living bonus of $4.25 per week is 
paid to plants in which employees only 
receive 60c per week. 


105. As we review these matters—whether 
under the head of labour relations or wage 
conditions—we perceive that what appear at 
first sight to be only the rights or interests 
of workers become the nation’s need, and the 
national interest. Injustice and mal-adjust- 
ments in the sphere of labour shew them- 
selves up as threats to maximum national 
performance. It then becomes a matter of 
national interest to abolish them so that they 
can no longer exert artificial limitations upon 
our national effectiveness. 


106. There is no point at which the wisdom 
or justice or effectiveness of government policy 
is so clearly tested as on the key question of 
the use and distribution of our human re- 
sources. It forms the very hub of national 
program. Much interest is now being mani- 
fested in the methods by which a selective 
service program can be efficiently admin- 
istered. Too little interest, if any, is being 
manifested in the principles and policies upon 
which any sound program must be based. 
Whatever course is followed, this much is clear, 
that we cannot devise and successfully ~ad- 
minister a sound policy for the distribution 
of labour unless at the same time we devise 
and successfully administer a sound policy for 
the treatment of labour. 


Recommendation No. 15—TIt is therefore 
recommended that in devising and admin- 
istering the selective service program, steps 
be taken to provide a sound policy for the 
distribution of labour based upon a sound 
_ policy for the treatment of labour. 


Section 17—Codification of Wartime Labour 
Laws 


107. One result of the almost complete 
absence of any federal legislation on labour 
matters, whether in the field of labour rela- 
tions or remuneration, is the procession of 
Orders in Council which have succeeded each 
other since the outbreak of the war. The 
position of the layman who must find his way 
through the confusing labyrinth of these 
enactments is a very unhappy one. I am 
not sure that the lot of the lawyer is much 
better. 
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108. Confusion about the meaning of legal 
enactments is not merely a matter of incon- 
venience, whether to the lawyer or the laymen. 
That consideration in itself is relatively trif- 
ling. Confusion about the meaning of legal 
enactments leads to social disorder because of 
the confusion created as to rights and as to 
obligations. No law should ever be so framed 
that it reads as a promise when its actual 
legal intent is to deny. Some of our war- 
time legislative enactments, particularly in 
the field of labour, appear to have been framed 
to convey assurance against the very discipline 
which the instrument imposes. No stability, 
no clarity about the wisdom of government 
policy, no constructive canons of citizenship 
can be established on that basis. A law which 
is not clear is a law which is not frank. The 
public, certainly those directly affected by 
legal enactments, are entitled to frankness. 
Social action, social thought, even criticism 
and opposition, then proceeds on a clear and 
on a sounder basis, and the government and 
the public are then more likely to arrive at 
sound conclusions. 


109. A clear codification of all Orders-in- 
Council dealing with all labour matters, with 
stress on the need for simplicity, clarity and 
frankness of expression is obviously called for. 


Recommendation No. 16—It is therefore 
recommended that at the same time as enact- 
ments are effected pursuant to the recom- 
mendations made above, a clear and succinct 
codification be enacted of all Orders in 
Council passed under the War Measures Act 
dealing with labour matters. 


Section 18—Summary of Recommendations 


110. For the purpose of summary, I may 
say at this point, that my recommendations 
are as follows: 


1. That a Dominion-wide Labour Code be en- 
acted by Order-in-Council under the War 
Measures Act in which the principle of col- 
lective bargaining and union recognition will 
be made compulsory, with provisions against 
trespass or interference by any unfair 
labour practice. These should be carefully 
listed and must include all forms of intimi- 
dation or discrimination, outlawing of “com- 
pany unions” properly defined, and refusal 
to bargain or deal with the collective bar- 
gaining unit of the workers affected. The 
code should cover all employment related 
directly or indirectly to the war and this 
should be clearly defined firstly so that it 
covers the whole of an industry, any part 
of which is engaged in war work, and also 
to include all auxiliary industries or opera- 
tions which relate to the effectiveness of the 
war effort. The Code should be adminis- 
tered by a National. Board supplemented by 
Regional Boards made up, except as to 
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Chairman, of direct representation equally 
of management and labour. Suitable machin- 
ery. should be provided for prompt and 
effective disposition of cases’ with adequate 
penalties ensuring enforcement. 


2. That the Labour Code include provision for 
the compulsory arbitration of “grievance” 
disputes, with adequate machinery to secure 
summary and effective administration sup- 
coe by appropriate penalties for enforce- 
ment. 


3. That as part of the machinery for administra- 
tion of the Labour Code, permanent Boards 
of Conciliation should be _ constituted, 
directly representative, except as to Chair- 
man, of management and labour, such Boards 
to be available on the summary application 
of either party to the dispute, to deal with 
disputes not otherwise covered by the La- 
bour Code or by the Wartime Wages Con- 

_ trol Order. 


4. That measures be taken to organize joint 
labour-management councils and in particu- 
lar that: 


(i) The Ministry of Munitions and Supply 
call a conference of the appropriate 
officials of its own and the labour 
department and representatives of 
management and labour in each in- 
dustry to adopt a model working 
plan for plant joint production Com- 
mittees. 

(ii) Joint Production Industrial Councils 
be set up for each industry or opera- 
tion as a whole, composed of direct 
representatives of management and 
labour, co-operating with the suit- 
able government departments or 
operations. 

(iii) An over-all National Industrial Coun- 
cil should be set up composed in the 
same manner as the Joint Produc- 
tion Industrial Councils, for the pur- 
pose of co-ordinating and utilizing 
most effectively the work and activi- 
ties of the Joint Production Councils 
in the interests of maximum produc- 
tion and industrial planning. 


5. That labour be afforded proper representation 
on all policy-making or administrative gov- 
ernment boards or bodies. _ 

6. That Section 25 of the Wartime Wages Con- 
trol Order be replaced by a Section stabil- 
izing wages, but enabling adjustments and 
increases to be made: 

(a) if justified by greater productivity, _ 
(b) if the wage is substandard or inequit- 


able, 
(c) if justified by manpower needs. 

7. That all wage rates of 50c. or less be free of 
any control and that as to such wages free 
collective bargaining should prevail, with 
the provision that in the event of disagree- 
ment the wage to be paid should be deter- 
mined by the War Labour Board_ holding 
jurisdiction. The discretion of the War 
‘Labour Board is to be exercised free of any 
restrictive formula and with due regard to 
all the equities and fair and reasonable 
standards of wages. 

8. That the Wartime Wages Control Order be 
so amended as to make mandatory the pay- 
ment to all adult male employees of a uni- 
form cost-of-living bonus of $4.25 per week 


to rise and fall uniformly with the official 
cost-of-living index. 

9. That the Wartime Wages Control Order 
should be amended to provide that all male 
employees of the age of 18 years or over, 
and all female workers employed at rates of 
$15.00 per week or more shall be entitled to 
the full cost-of-living bonus provided in 
recommendation No. 8, above, with the 
further provision that all male workers 
under 18-years of age, or female workers 
employed at rates of less than $15.00 per 
week, should be paid full cost-of-living 
bonus equal to 1 per cent. of the wage rate 
for each point of increase in the cost-of- 
living index since August 1939, 

10. That in participation with representatives 
of labour, the whole cost-of-living index, 
its basis, method of computation and calcu- 
lation, should be reviewed and revised. 


11. That existing tax legislation be amended by 
Order-in-Council so that there will be no 
deduction for income tax from any wages 
received for overtime work and that the 
authorities give serious consideration to the 
whole question of tax liability as to wages 
received for overtime work. 

12. That existing tax legislation be amended by 
Order-in-Council to exempt workers from 
any liability for income tax on amounts 
received as cost-of-living bonus, 

13. That the Department of National Revenue 
arrange that every worker be furnished with 
a certificate, either from the Department or 
the employer, recording the amount deducted 
for compulsory savings, and the terms and 
conditions relating thereto. 

14. That the employment of women in industry 
should be encouraged to the fullest extent 
necessary in the interests of production, hav- 
ing regard to health and physical welfare, 
but that all employment of women be based 
on application of the wage principle of 
“equal pay for equal work.” 

15.That steps be taken to provide for the 
efficient and effective administration of a 
sound policy for the distribution of labour 
based upon a sound policy for the treatment 
of labour. 

16.That a clear and succinct codification be 
enacted of all orders-in-council, dealing with 
labour matters, passed under the Wartime 
Measures Act. 


Section 19—Conclusion 


111. At the outbreak of the war labour 
volunteered its pledge of no strikes in war- 
time, thereby demonstrating its recognition 
of the role and responsibility of labour in the 
present war. Management and government 
have failed to reciprocate that pledge or to 
assist its implementation by proper legislation, 
proper administrative policy or co-operation 
with the organized representatives of labour. 
The default whether of management or gov- 
ernment must be remedied; labour’s no strike 
pledge must be revived and adhered to. The 
past, with the unhappy situation which led 


to the Inquiry, must be replaced by a wiser 
and more constructive future. 


112. The cause of labour is not a sectional 
cause and the problem of labour is not a 
sectional problem. At no previous time in 
history has it ever been so true that the crux 
of the nation’s interest lies in a complete solu- 
tion of the problems of the millions of men 
and women who toil in the factories, in the 
mines and on the fields. That situation is at 
the same time labour’s opportunity and lab- 
our’s responsibility. Labour must take its 
place and fill its role by dealing with the 
basic issues which face our nation and thereby 
make itself and the nation strong and secure. 
. This will not be accomplished if labour remains 
divided, if it gives cause for confusion or 
prejudice about its real aims, and if the true 
relationship is not recognized between its 
problems and welfare and the problems and 
welfare of the nation. 


113. Management and government must 
make their full contribution if natural progress 
and security are to be achieved. Manage- 
ment’s opposition and enmity. to labour organ- 
ization is tts ‘strike’. It injures itself thereby; 
more importantly it injures the nation. Lab- 
our organization is a counterpart of the 
machine age and it is as destructive of the 
national interest to oppose the one as it is 
futile to oppose the other. Management 
should reciprocate labour’s ‘no strike’ pledge 
by a ‘co-operation with labour’ pledge. It 
will thereby advance the principle that the 
ability of Canada to protect and care for its 
people must become the touchstone of our 
social and economic relationships. 


114. Government is faced with a grave re- 
sponsibility. The historic importance of our 
day cannot be over-emphasized. We are 
living in a crucial hour similar to the move- 
ments which swept away ideas and practices 
which acted as barriers to the free movement 
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‘linger on from the past. 
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of trade and commerce, which resulted in the 
struggle for representative government and 
which culminated in the Confederation of the 
Dominion. The modest factory has now given 
place to a gigantic industrial system. The 
individual artisan has now been transformed 
to a modern working class—over two millions 
strong. Yet, the fact is, that our industrial 
relationships and their related moral precepts 
| They are not able 
to serve the present or the future needs of 
the nation. The matters dealt with in this 
Report, and the body of fact and opinion 
revealed in the Inquiry, reflect issues as 
important to our time as were the struggles 
for representative government in their time. 
Our present basic problem, indeed is, in effect, © 
the extension of the principle of representative 
government, applied to industry and commerce 
and to/ government activities associated with 
industry and commerce. They are issues which 
will not permit superficial, opportunistic treat- 
ment. They will respond only to measures 
which are guided and dictated by the national 
interest as we have ascertained it. 


115. My colleagues observe that the Inquiry 
was timely. With that I agree, but in the 
same sense action is timely! Canada dare not 
continue any longer a policy which cripples 
its effectiveness and endangers its future. The 
people of Canada are waiting for guidance and 
leadership. Government must not fail them. 
The historic hour calls upon government, at 
once, to lead and guide and, above all, to 
equip the nation, so that we can march, 
integrated and strong, to win the war and to 
guarantee the peace. 


Respectfully submitted, ~ 
(Sgd.) J. L. Cohen, 


Member, 
National War Labour Board. 


August 17, 1948. 
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Report of the Canadian Government Delegates to the Twenty- 
sixth Session of the International Labour Conference 


Philadelphia, April-May, 1944, 


Ottawa, May 24, 1944. 


The Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, M_P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir—The undersigned delegates, appointed 
to represent the Government of Canada at 


the Twenty-Sixth Ordinary Session of the 
General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, have the honour to 
report that the Conference met at Philadelphia, 
United States of America, from the 20th of 
April to the 18th of May, 1944. 


Organization of the Conference 


2. Forty-one States Members of the Organi- 
zation were represented at the Conference, the 
total number of delegates and advisers being 
three hundred and sixty. 

3. The Canadian Delegation was composed 
as follows: 


Government Delegates :1 
Mr. Paul Martin, K.C., M.P., Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 
Mr. Brooke CLaxtTon, K.C., M.P., Parliament- 
ary Assistant to the President of the Privy 
Council, Ottawa. 


Government Advisers and Substitute Delegates: 

Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Ottawa. 

Mr. Vincent C. MacDonaLp, K.C., Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa; Cana- 
dian Government Representative on the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 


ce. 
Mr. Paul Emile Renavup, First Secretary, 
Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. 
Mr. Alfred Rive, First Secretary, Department 
ef External Affairs, Ottawa; Substitute 
Canadian Government Representative on 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office. 


Government Advisers: 

Mr. W. D. Kine, Deputy Minister of Trade 
and Industry for Alberta. 

The Hon. James O. MACLENAGHEN, Minister 
of Labour for Manitoba. 

The Hon. L. D. Currig, Minister of Labour 
for Nova Scotia. 

The Hon. Charles DALEY, Minister of Labour 
for Ontario. 

Mr. J. O’Connett-Maner, Associate Deputy 
Minister of Labour for Quebec. 

Mrs. Cora CASSELMAN, M.P., Ottawa. 

Mr. Alfred CHARPENTIER, President, Confed- 
eration of Catholic Workers of Canada, 
Montreal. 

Mr. H. C. GoLpENBERG, Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply, Ottawa. 





1 The Canadian Minister of Labour attended some of 
the most important meetings and addressed the Confer- 
ence on Apri) 21, as reported below. 


Mr. Allan MITCHELL, Director of Employment 
Service, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Mr. Eric StTangroom, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, Ottawa. 

Mr. George Moir Wetr, Acting Director of 
Training, Rehabilitation Branch, Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health, 


Ottawa. 
Mr. Walter §S. Woops, Associate Deputy 
Minister, Department of Pensions and 


National Health, Ottawa. 


Government Substitute Advisers: 
Mr. Jean-Pierre Drspri&ss, Secretary, Superior 
Labour Council of Quebec. 
Mr. Louis Fine, Chief Conciliation Officer, 
Department of Labour of Ontario, Toronto. 
Mr. Antoine GARNEAU, President, Health 
Insurance Commission of Quebec, Quebec. 
Mr. Allon PEEBLES, Director of the Research 
and Statistics Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


Government Delegation Secretary: 
Mr. John MAINWARING, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


Employers’ Delegate: 
Mr. William Charles CouLtTer, President, 
Coulter Copper and Brass Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


Employers’ Advisers: 

Mr. J. C. CAMERON, Professor at Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario. 

Mr. J. R. Kimpton, Assistant Manager, De- 
partment of Personnel, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Montreal. 

Mr. Hugh W. MAcpoNNELL, Legal Secretary, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, To- 
ronto. ; 

Mr. Ralph PRESGRAVE, Vice-President, J. D. 
Woods, Ltd., Toronto. 

Mr. Allan C. Ross, Ross-Meagher, Ltd., and 
Ontario Vice-President of the Canadian 
Construction Association, Ottawa. 


Workers’ Delegate: 
Mr. Percy R. BENGOUGH, President, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, Vancouver. 


Workers’ Advisers: 
Mr. William L. Best, C.B.E., Vice-President 
and Legislative Representative of the 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, and Secretary of the Dominion 
Joint Legislative Committee, Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, Ottawa. . 

Mr. George Burt, Regional Director, United 
Automobile Workers of America, Windsor, 
Ontario. 

Mr. Robert Carin, M.P.P., International 
Board Member, International Union | of 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, Sudbury, 
Ontario. 

Mr. Norman §S. Down, Executive Secretary, 
Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa. 

Mr. Ernest Inoires, Vice-President, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
London, Ontario. 

Mr. Edouard Larosr, General Representative, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Montreal. 


4. Immediately before the session was de- 
clared opened, the Honourable Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labour of the United States of 
America, read to the Conference a message of 
greeting from President Roosevelt, of which 
the following is an excerpt: 


I see in the International Labour Organiza- 
tion a permanent instrument of representative 
character for the formulation of international 
policy on matters directly affecting the welfare 
of labour and for international collaboration in 
this field. I see it as a body with the requisite 
authority to formulate and secure the adoption 
of those basic minimum standards that shall 
apply throughout the world to the conditions 
of employment. As part of these arrangements, 
also, I see in the International Labour Organi- 
zation an organization which shall serve the 
world for investigation and research, for dis- 
cussion and debate. But more than that, it 
must be the. agency for decision and for action 
on those economic and social matters related 
to the welfare of working people which are 
practical for industry and designed to enhance 
the opportunities for a good life for peoples 
the world over. 

It is to the International Labour Organiza: 
tion that we shall look as the official inter- 
national organization where ideas, experience 
and movements in the field of labour and social 
development may find practical and effective 
expression. : 


5. The Conference was then declared opened 
by the Chairman of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office (Mr. Carter 
Goodrich, representative of the United States 
Government). 


6. The election of the officers of the Con- 
ference gave the following results: 


President: 
The Honourable Walter Nasu, Government 
Delegate (New Zealand). 


Vice-Presidents: 
Mr. Mariano Bustos Lagos, 
Delegate (Chile). 


Government 


Sir John Forses Watson, Employers’ Dele-. 


gate (United Kingdom). 
Mr. Robert J. Watt, Workers’ 


Delegate 
(United States of America). 


Under the Constitution the Acting Director 
of the Intérnational Labour Office (Mr. E. J. 
Phelan) is also the Secretary-General of the 
Conference. 


7. The items placed on the agenda of the 
Conference by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office were as follows: 


1. Future policy, program and status.of the 
International Labour Organization; 

2. Recommendations to the United Nations 

for present and post-war social policy; 

3. The organization of employment in the 

transition from war to peace; 

4. Social security: principles, and problems 

arising out of the war; 

5..Minimum standards of social policy in 

dependent territories; 

6. Reports on the application of conventions 

(Article 22 of the Constitution) ; 

7. Director’s Report. 

For each of these items the Conference had 
before it a report prepared by the International 
Labour Office, embodying texts of declarations, 
resolutions or recommendations to serve as a 
basis of discussion. 

The Conference had, further, on its agenda 
the following items: 


8. Resolutions presented for consideration 
by Delegates’ in accordance with the 
Standing Orders of the Conference; 

9. Election of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office in accordance 
with Article 7 of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organization; 

10. Participation of the Republic of Costa 
Rica in the International Labour Organi- 
zation.t 


8. The Conference decided to set up the 
following committees: 


Selection (or steering) Committee. 
Chairman: Sir Samuel Runganadhan 
(India). 
Committee on Items 1 and 2. 
Chairman: Miss Frances Perkins (U.S.A.). 
Vice-Chairmen 
Mr. Coulter (Canada). 
Mr. Hallsworth (British Empire). 
Committee on Item 3. 


Chairman: Mr. Paul Martin, K.C., M.P. 
(Canada). 
Committee on Item 4. 
Chairman: Mr. Guillermo Padilla Castro 


(Costa Rica). 
Committee on Item 5. 
Chairman: Mr. Honig (Netherlands). 
Credentials Committee. 
Chairman: Mr. Van den Tempel (Nether- 
lands). 
Committee on the Application of Conventions. 
Chairman: Mr. Ohlin (Sweden). 





1 Under this item the Conference was called upon to 
give formal confirmation to the decision provisionally 
taken by the Governing Body of the Office to readmit 
the Republic of Costa Rica as a Member of the 
Organization. This confirmation was given unanimously 
by the Conference on April 21. 


“Committee on Resolutions. 
Chairman: Mr. Trujillo Gurria (Mexico). 
Vice-Chairmen: 
Mr. Kirkaldy (British Empire). 
Mr. Dowd (Canada). 


Drafting Committee of the Conference. 
Chairman: The President of the Conference. 
Special Drafting Committee for the Proposed 
Declaration of the Aims and Purposes of 
the Organization. 
Chairman: The President of the Conference. 


Address by the Canadian Minister of Labour) 


9. Before proceeding to discuss its agenda, 
the Conference heard an address by the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Canadian Minister of 
Labour (April 21). Mr. Mitchell expressed 
the good wishes of the Government of Canada 
and its people and the earnest hope that the 
deliberations of the Conference “will maintain 
the high standards of social endeavour that 
have been recently set in motion by (the 
Canadian) Government to eradicate from the 
lives of the men and women those three great 
basic fears: the fear of destitution through 
unemployment, the fear of destitution through 
old age, and the fear of destitution through 


sickness.” After a short reference to the past 
and present relations of Canada and the 
International Labour Organization and the 
social measures adopted by both, Mr. Mitchell 
concluded: 


“May we all leave this Conference inspired 
with the spirit of freedom that has contributed 
so much to the advancement of mankind. After 
all is said and done, your life and my life are 
only a heartbeat in the life of the nation or a 
civilization. May it be said of us here that we 
will have set in motion policies that have for 
their purpose the protection of men, women and 
children of our time and those who are to 
follow.” 


General Discussion of the Agenda 


10. The Conference devoted its plenary sit- 
tings on April 24, 25 and 26 to a general 
discussion of items 1 and 2 on its agenda, 
namely: 

1. Future Policy, Program and Status of the 

International Labour Organization; 

2. Recommendations to the United Nations 

for Present and Post-war Social Policy. 

11. Thirty-seven delegates took part in this 
discussion, including Mr. Paul Martin and Mr. 
Percy Bengough, respectively Government and 
Workers’ delegates of Canada. Mr. Bengough 
said that the question of the future policy, 
program and status of the I.L.O. was, in his 
opinion, the most important question for con- 
sideration and decision that was before the 
Conference. The I.L.O. had the confidence 
of the people of the world. It had demon- 
strated its possibilities. There was no time 
now, nor was it necessary, to experiment in 
the endeavour to form another international 
organization to do the great work that had to 
be done.2 
- 12. Mr. Martin, referring to the draft 
Declaration of the Aims and Purposes of the 
I.L.0O.,? said that he welcomed the draft as a 
basis for discussion, but urged that it be 
revised so as to define with more precision the 
scope and functions of the Organization. There 
should be no room for doubt in the path 
which it was proposed the Organization should 
tread, particularly as it was recommended to 
the United Nations by the Office that it be 





1 For the full text see Annex 1. 
2 For, the full text of Mr. Bengough’s statement see 


Annex 2. 
8 See Annex 5. 


repeated in affirmative terms in the peace 
settlement. 

“The pattern which is beginning to take 
shape,” he declared, 
suggests that there will be a number of separ- 
ate organizations, each of which will cover a 
particular phase of international economic or 
social relations. These separate international 
organizations ‘are projected in the sphere of 
monetary and exchange policy, commercial 
policy, international collaboration to permit 
full employment, commodity policy, interna- 
tional investment, food and agriculture. It 
seems probable that there will be others. 


In the view of the Canadian Government, 
these international organizations must event- 
ually be brought together in an international 
framework. It is important that the func- 
tions of each should be clearcut and definite. 
Any tendency for one organization to take on 
vague general purposes which would encom- 
pass an excessive range of activities must be 
avoided if we are to avoid overlapping and 
confusion. 

In regard to the internal affairs of the Con- 
ference, Mr. Martin suggested a change in 
the rules to provide for the attendance at 
the Conference, as part of national delega- 
tions, of two classes of observers: (1) repre- 
sentatives of the constituent states or prov- 
inces of the federal State; (2) representatives 
of important national bodies which have a 
direct and legitimate interest in the work of 
the I:L.0., but cannot properly be fitted into 
the existing composition of delegations as 
governmental advisers. 

Certain questions as to the relation between 
the Organization and other international 
bodies, in particular the League of Nations, 
and as to the future program of the 


Organization, Mr. Martin thought could 
hardly be settled at the present session. The 
necessary result of the expression of opinion 
given to the Conference should be _ the 
appointment by the Conference, or by the 
Governing Body of the Office, of a committee 
empowered to. deal with resolutions or declar- 
ations affecting the future of the Organization. 
“Such a committee,’ he continued, 


should meet as frequently as necessary, pre- 
ferably in Montreal, and should, in active 
collaboration with the Office, discuss and revise 
the Office reports in the light of the discussion 
in this Conference. 

The committee should have as its great task 
the fitting of the Organization into its proper 
and rightful place in the new international 
framework now beginning to emerge. Arrange- 
ments for collaboration between the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization and other existing 
or projected organizations should be regarded 
as of a tentative and interim-character, pending 
the establishment of a world council or the 
restoration of the League, or the creation of 
another central control agency . : 

The work of the committee would eating: 
in a report for submission to Governments 
with a view to action thereon at the next 
Conference. 


13. In accordance with this view, the Can- 
adian Government Delegates submitted for 
the consideration of the Conference, on April 
26th, the following resolution: 

Be it resolved that the Governing Body be 
asked to appoint a Committee to meet during 
and after this Conference as and when_neces- 
sary for the consideration, in active collabora- 
tion with the Office and in the light of the 
views expressed in this Conference, of ‘the 
following matters: 


(a) the relationship of the Organization to 
other international bodies; 

(6) the constitutional practice of the Organ- 
ization and its clarification and codi- 
fication; 

(c) the status, immunities and other facili- 
ties to be accorded to the Organization 
iby Governments as necessary to the 
efficient discharge of the responsibilities 
of the Organization; 

(d) the method of financing the Organization; 

And that the above Committee prepare a 

report or reports on such matters for sub- 
mission to Governments in time for consider- 
ation of them with a view to action thereon 
at the next session of the Conference. 


14. Another important resolution was sub- 
mitted during the general discussion of items 
1 and 2 by Mr. Beasley, Australian delegate. 
This resolution read as follows: , 

This Conference recommends to Governments 
that a Conference of representatives of the 
Governments of the United, associated, and 
other Nations, willing to attend, be called at 
an early date, to consider an _ international 
agreement on domestic policies of employment 
and unemployment; and this Conference pledges 
the full co-operation and the assistance of the 
International Labour Organization in calling 
such a conference on employment, and in help- 
ing to carry into effect appropriate decisions 
it might make. 


15. These two resolutions along with the 
draft texts submitted by the Office, were 
referred to the committee set up to consider 
items 1 and 2 of the agenda, with the excep- 
tion of the draft Declaration on the Aims and 
Purposes of the Organization, which was re- 
ferred directly to a Special Drafting Com- 
mittee. 


Discussion of the Acting Director’s Report 


16. On May 8, the President of the Con- 
ference opened discussion on the Report of 
the Acting Director of the International 
Labour Office on the activity of the Organiz- 
ation since the last session of the general 
Conference. Thirty-two delegates took part 
in this debate, including Mrs. Cora Cesselman, 
Canadian Technical Advisor, who emphasized 
Canada’s place in the world’s economy, her 
war production effort and constantly improv- 
ing social legislation.2 The speeches delivered 
were rich in information concerning the con- 
ditions in the different countries. They were 
significant, too, for the warmth with which 
they expressed attachment to the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization and the sense of 
the services which it can render. It was gen- 
erally recognized that the basic need of the 


1 For the full text of Mr. Martin’s statement see 
Annex 3. 

2¥For the full text of Mrs. 
Annex 4. 


Casselman’s speech see 


world after the close of the war will be the 
development of a civilization in which men 
and women can be assured of continuous 
work at fair rates of pay, and in which they 
will have a reasonable assurance against the 
three great tragedies of life: unemployment, 
sickness, and destitution in old age. Such a 
civilization could be developed only in an 
atmosphere of world peace and world co- 
operation. To this end the International ° 
Labour Organization had most important 
functions to perform: (a) in the establish- 
ment of cordial relations between management 
and labour; (6) in adwancing the equalization 
of labour standards throyghout the world; 
and (c) in furthering the development of 
social security. 


17. In his reply (May 10) to the observ- 
ations offered by the various speakers, the 
Acting Director of the Office stressed a few 
fundamental propositions. He pointed out 
that the Office should not be allowed to be- 


come an academic research institution, Its 
task was to formulate for discussion at the 
Conference what it had discovered to be the 
general opinion of the constituent elements 
of the Organization. 

The Acting Director noted that one of the 
outstanding features of the Conference had 
been the emphasis which had been laid upon 
the importance of vigorous action by the 
Organization in many parts of the world. 
The time, he believed, was rapidly approach- 
ing when the Organization should resume its 
American regional conferences. The first was 
held in Santiago-de-Chile in 1936, the second 
in Havana in 1939, and it was the intention 
to continue them at frequent. intervals. 

One other characteristic of this Conference, 
the Acting Director observed, was not that 
it differed from other Conferences, but that 


in the present circumstances of a world con-— 


flict raging on all the continents and in the 
two great oceans it should in its composition 
so closely resemble an ordinary meeting. 
Turning to the question of the place of the 
I.L.O. in the new world organization which is 
progressively taking shape, the Acting Director 
said that there must be some general interna- 
tional framework within which the different 
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agencies already created or being brought into 
being must find their place and some authority 
which will be responsible for the maintenance 
of peace and security and for the co-ordination 
of the activities of functional agencies. The 
various suggestions made to the Conference 
by the Office concerning relations with other 
international organizations were intended to 
implement this policy. The I.L.O. had, how- 
ever, the special characteristic of its tripar- 
tite composition. It was important that in 
whatever new arrangements might be made its 
special character and functions should be re- 
spected and that it would at all events be 
given no less important a place than it had 
been given in its relations with the League 
of Nations in which it had the right of access 
to the highest authorities, namely the Council 
and the Assembly, whenever questions touching 
its interests were discussed. 


The Acting Director said that, in this con- 
nection he was grateful to the Canadian Dele- 
gation for their resolution, which would result 
in transmitting to the Governing Body for 
further study certain detailed proposals con- 
cerning the facilities which the International 
Labour Office must have for carrying out its 
task. 


Declaration on the Aims and Purposes of the International 
Labour Organization 


18. The Special Drafting Committee 
appointed by the Conference to examine the 
proposed Declaration concerning the Aims and 
Purposes of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion held three sittings, in the course of which 
it took into account the observations made 
on the Declaration during the general dis- 
cussion in plenary session, and the further 
observations drawn to its attention by dele- 
gates. 


19. The Committee, after examining closely 
a number of proposals for rearranging the pro- 
visions of the proposed Declaration and sim- 
plifying the text, unanimously decided to pro- 
pose to the Conferénce that the Declaration 
should be adopted substantially in the form 
in which it had been submitted by the Office. 
There was possible logical justification for al- 
inost any order of arrangement of its pro- 
Visions, and! in these circumstances the Com- 
mittee thought it preferable to adhere to the 
order with which the Conference and the Goy- 
ernments had already become familiar. 

The Committee also considered that it would 
be difficult to shorten or simplify the text sub- 
stantially without omitting provisions which 
were regarded as important by one or another 
element in the Conference, and in these cir- 
cumstances, it limited its efforts to simplify 
the text to breaking up various paragraphs 
into separately printed clauses. 
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In considering the various proposals made 
to it, the Committee was guided by the con- 
sideration that the Declaration was designed to 
be a statement of certain aims and purposes 


_ which were agreed upon by all elements in the 


Organization. In these circumstances, the 
Committee did not feel justified in accepting 
proposals, no matter how meritorious, the in- 
clusion of which would clearly give rise to 
controversy, and it was guided in the revision 
of the wording of certain clauses by the desire 
to make the text acceptable to all groups in 
the Conference. 

The Committee, in its report, having in 
mind the observations submitted by the Cana- 
dian Government Delegate, pointed out that 
the pledge contained in part IV of the Declara- 
tion that the I.L.0. would co-operate fully 
with other international bodies indicated 
clearly that the Organization realizes the part 
which other international agencies would be 
called upon to play, and that its own part, 
great as it might be in the treatment of social 
questions and in defining the social objective, 
was only a share of the task to be accomplished. 


20. The Report of the Special Drafting Com- 
mittee was approved by the Conference, with- 
out discussion, on May 10. 


21. The full text of the Declaration, as fin- 
ally adopted, will be found in Annex 5 to 
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the present report. As regards its contents, 
it should suffice to mention here that the 
Declaration reaffirms, among other principles, 
that “labour is not a commodity”, that 
“poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to 
prosperity everywhere”, and that “it is a 


Committee on Items I 


22. The Committee on Items I and II had 
before it two main subjects: the first dealing 
with the future policy, program and status 
of the International Labour Organization (Re- 
port I submitted by the International Labour 
Office, with the exception of the Declaration 
on the Aims and Purposes of the International 
Labour Organization); the second dealing with 
recommendations to the United Nations on 
present and future social policy (Report II 
submitted by the International Labour Office). 

23. After considering each of these questions 
in general discussion, the Committee oe 
four sub-committees as.follows: 

Sub-Committee on Constitutional Questions, 

Sub-Committee on Industrial Committees, 

Sub-Committee on Economic Questions, 

Sub-Committee on Axis Territories. 

The first two Sub-Committees’ were con- 
cerned with Item I of the Agenda, and the 
second two with Item II. 


24. At its meeting of 9th May, 1944, the 
Committee on Items I and II adopted the 
Reports of the Sub-Committees concerned 
with Item I on the agenda. These Reports 
were transmitted by the Committee to the 
Conference with the recommendation that the 
Conference adopt the Resolutions contained 
in the Reports. 


Constitutional Questions 


25. The Report of the Sub-Committee on 
Constitutional Questions contained the follow- 
ing three resolutions :— 


Resolution concerning the constitution and 
constitutional practice of the International 
Labour Organization and its relationship with 
other international bodies; 

Resolution concerning the international char- 
acter of the responsibilities of the Director and 
the staff of the International Labour Office; 

Resolution concerning the holding of a regional] 
conference of the countries of the Near and 


Middle East. 

The first resolution was submitted to the 
Committee in the name of the Canadian and 
United States Government Delegates. It was 
explained by Mr. Claxton to the Committee 
on May 5 that this resolution provides, in the 
first place, for interim machinery supplemen- 
tary to normal procedures for the transmission 
of communications where the ordinary channels 
present serious difficulties which block the 
work of the Organization; second, it requests 
the Governing Body to begin work on regional 


responsibility of the International Labour 
Organization to examine and consider all in- 
ternational economic and financial policies and 
measures” in the light of these fundamental 


axioms. 


and II of the Agenda 


and other special problems and to report to 
the next general session of the Conference 
what it has been able to plan and to set up 
for such special work; third, it provides that, 
during the period when a more permanent 
plan is being worked out, the Governing Body 
may and should deal with interim relations 
with new international organization; fourth, it 
requests the Governing Body to appoint a 
committee to consider the future constitutional 
development of the Organization, with a view 
to its long-term program; fifth, it provides for 
a committee of the Governing Body with 
power to act, should that become necessary in 
the interim, on constitutional matters that 
relate to the relationships of the International 
Labour Organization to other international 
bodies; and, finally, it authorizes the Govern- 
ing Body to set the time and place of the next 
general Conference. 


The three resolutions reported by the Sub- 
Committee on Constitutional Questions were 
adopted by the Conference at its eighteenth 
plenary sitting on May 12. The text of these 
resolutions will be found in Annexes 6, u and 
8 to this Report. 


Industrial Committees 


26. The Sub-Committee on Industrial Com- 
mittees met on May 8. An exchange of views 
took place, which revealed the unanimous 
desire of members of the Sub-Committee that 
action should be taken as rapidly as possible 
with a view to defining a policy for the 
constitution of committees for the main world 
industries and for translating that policy into 
action. 

The Sub-Committee deliberately refrained 
from attempting to reach any definite conclu- 
sion as to whether the constitution of such 
committees, should be bi-partite (workers and 
employers only) or tri-partite. It was felt 
that this question would need further discus- 
sion by the Governing Body, and one member 
expressed the vigw that no single formula 
would cover the requirements of all com-. 
mittees or of all circumstances. Workers’ 
members expressed a definite preference for a 
tri-partite constitution, and it was also pointed 
out in the discussion that such a constitution 
would offer the only means of insuring repre- 


sentation to areas where occupational organiza- 
tion is still undeveloped. 

With regard to the composition of the in- 
dustrial committees, stress was laid upon a 
number of difficulties that would have to be 
faced by the Governing Body, for instance, 
the problem of determining the countries to 
be represented and the number of representa- 
tives to which they would be respectively 
entitled on the various committees. It was 
urged that the Governing Body should give 
the clearest possible guidance to those upon 
whom would fall responsibility for selecting 
employers’ and workers’ representatives. 

The Sub-Committee did not attempt to 
reach conclusions as regards the possible scope 
of the activities of such committees. It took 
note, however, of a statement by the Indian 
Government member that it would be desir- 
able for the committees, in so far as economic 
issues came up for their consideration, to 
confine their attention to the social aspects 
of those issues and of a statement, by the 
French Workers’ member that each committees 
should confine its attention to problems 
peculiar to its own particular industry, and 
should not attempt to deal with social prob- 
lems of a general nature. 

The Sub-Committee concluded its discussion 
by unanimously adopting the following resolu- 
tion which, on May 12, was approved by the 
Conference in plenary sittings (Annex 9) :— 

That this meeting is of the opinion that the 
International Labour Office should proceed 
forthwith with the setting up of industrial 
sections and invites the Governing Body to 
elaborate regulations governing the activities 
of industrial committees. 


Axis Territories 


27. The Sub-Committee on Social Policy in 
Occupied Axis Territories held three sittings 
on 6th and 9th May. A general discussion 
took place on the resolution concerning govern- 
ment and administration by the United 
Nations of Germany and other totalitarian 
countries in Europe submitted by the Office 
-as a basis for discussion. It was decided to 
recommend that the proposals submitted by 
the Office should be referred back to the 
Governing Body together with the minutes 
of the discussion. 

A general discussion took place also in the 
Sub-Committee on the resolution concerning 
‘ measures for the protection of transferred 
foreign workers and of foreign workers’ organi- 
zations submitted by the Office to the Confer- 
ence. The British Government member 
suggested that the present Conference was 
not the proper place at which a resolution 
concerning action to be taken by. the United 
Nations in respect of a problem that would 
arise when the Allied forces occupied German 
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territory should be formally adopted, and also 
pointed out that one of the most important 
United Nations (U.S.S.R.) was not represented 
at the Conference. He proposed that the text, 
as amended, should be referred to the Govern- 
ing Body, along with the minutes of the 
discussion that had taken place, in the same 
manner as the proposed resolution concerning 
government and administration by the United 
Nations of Germany and other totalitarian 
countries in Europe. 

On a vote being taken, it was decided by five 
votes to one to submit the text of the proposed 
resolution as amended, to the full Committee 
with a view to its adoption by the Conference. 

The resolution was adopted by the Confer- 
ence as a whole at its eighteenth sitting held 
on May 12. The text of the resolution will be 
found in Annex 10 to the present report. 


Economic Policy 


28. The Sub-Committee on economic policies 
for the attainment of social objectives held 
three sittings on May 5, 8 and 9. It decided 
to recommend unanimously to*the Committee 
on Items I and II to transmit to the Confer- 
ence for adoption the draft Resolutions con- 
stituting Annexes 11 and 12 to this report, 
namely : 

Resolution concerning economic policies for 
the attainment of social objectives, and 

Resolution requesting the Governing Body of 
the Office to examine problems involved in 


labour provisions for internationally-financed 
development works. 


By the Resolution concerning economic 
policies the Conference welcomed the creation 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration; endorsed the declaration 
of the United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture held in May, 1943; noted 
with satisfaction that the United Nations were 
giving careful attention to the establishment of 
effective international machinery for settling 
balances arising out of international trade and 
other transactions and for maintaining stability 
in rates of exchange; expressed the hope that 
they will examine wartime changes in industrial 
capacity, arrange for exchange of information 
on post-war industrial programs, and promote 
the expansion of international trade by appro- 
priate commercial policies; reeommended that 
arrangements be made by those nations whose 
productive capacities have been maintained 
during the war, by all other nations which are 
in a position to make materials available and 
by the appropriate international organizations, 
to give the highest priority consistent with the 
exigencies of war to immediately supplying 
the territories liberated from Axis occupation 
with materials and equipment required for 
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industrial installations, agriculture, transport, 
public works and utilities of an essential char- 
acter; and urged that all practicable measures 
be taken to maintain a high and steady level 
of employment. 
The Report of the Sub-Committee on econ- 
omic policies was adopted by the Committee 
on May 10, and by the Conference on May 12. 


Social Provisions in the Peace Settlement 


29. The Committee on Items I and II, at its 
plenary sitting on May 10, considered the text 
of the Resolution of the Office concerning 
social provisions in the peace settlement, and 
the series of amendments and resolutions on 
this subject presented by members of the 
Committeee. 

Amendments offered by the Australian and 
United States Government members affecting 
paragraphs 1 and 2 of the Office text were 
discussed together. The Australian Govern- 
ment member had proposed the calling of an 
international conference to consider “an 
international agreement on domestic policies 
of employmerft- and unemployment.” The 
United States Government member had ini- 
tially proposed a substitute text for the Office 
suggestions. The Australian Government mem- 
ber proposed a substitute amendment to the 
amendment submitted by the United States 
Government to replace the substance of the 
United States text by an alternative text. In 
view of the divergence between these two 
texts, the Committee, at an earlier sitting, had 
postponed consideration of either amendment 
with the suggestion that the two Giovernments 
try to reach an agreement on a single draft. 
Negotiations took place in the interim, but it 
was found that there was no basis for agree- 
ment. The Australian Government indicated 
that it wished to arrive at a text providing at 
this time for formal undertakings and inter- 
national obligations with regard to maintain- 
ing high levels of employment in advance of 
other international agreements in related 
economic fields. The United States Govern- 
ment was not prepared at this Conference and 
in advance of other conferences being pre- 
pared under other auspices to enter into inter- 
national undertakings concerning domestic 
policies of employment. The United States 
Government agreed that the nations must 
acknowledge themselves as willing and having 
the duty to maintain high levels of employ- 
ment by domestic policies in co-ordination 
with international economic policies. Conse- 
quently, the Committee had before it separate 
texts from the Australian and United States 
Government members. In the course of the 
discussion, it was pointed out by representa- 
tives of governments that they .did not con- 


sider it to be appropriate, at this moment, to 
undertake any binding obligations concerning 
employment policies because other aspects’ of 
‘international collaboration must be settled 
before countries undertake such obligations. 
This point of view was protested against by 
the Australian Government member, who indi- 
cated that as Australia was greatly dependent 
on world conditions, the Australian Govern- 
ment considered that if the United States 
Government was unwilling to undertake 
obligations in the field of employment the 
Australian Government must hesitate before 
entering into discussions on other aspects of 
international co-operation. 

The original text of the Australian amend- 
ment provided for consultation by Govern- 
ments “with appropriate international authori- 
ties’; for governments to submit statistics 
“through an appropriate international organiza- 
tion”; for governments to report to an annual 
conference on their employment conditions 
,and their policies to combat unemployment, 
and for representatives of governments and 
international authorities at a special confer- 
ence called by “the appropriate organization.” 
At the request of the workers’ delegates of the 
Committee, the Australian Government mem- 
ber accepted an amendment to his proposal to 
provide that in each case the appropriate inter- 
national authority should be the International 
Labour Organization. 

The amendment submitted by the Australian 
Government, as revised during the discussion, 
was put to the vote. It was rejected by 22 
votes to 17. 

Following the vote on the Australian amend- 
ment, the amendment submitted by the 
United States Government member as a sub- 
stitute for the Office proposals was taken for 
final discussion and for vote. The amendment 
was adopted by 46 votes to 3. 


The resolution of the Committee on social 
provisions in the peace settlement was adiopted 
unanimously by the Conference as a whole on. 
May 12, with a slight amendment. The text 
as adopted will-be found in Annex 13 to this 
report. 


Part I of the resolution proposes a series of 
articles which are declared to be “appropriate 
for inclusion in a general or special treaty or 
agreement between nations desirous of giving © 
early effect to the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and of Article VII of the United 
States Mutual Aid Agreement.” These articles 
include reaffirmation of the Declaration of 
Philadelphia. In them, each government 
recognizes its duty to maintain a high level 
of employment. They indicate that this and 
other standards of labour which are recited in 


the text are of international concern and 
should be among the social objectives of inter- 
national as well as national policy. 

Part II of the resolution proposes that in 
ease of danger of a substantial fall in general 
employment levels—and full employment is 
noted as one of the principal social objectives 
—the Governing Body shall call a special 
emergency conference of the I'L.O. to attempt 
to deal with the problem practically. 

Part III of the resolution contains a series 
of specific suggestions for social provisions. 


Committee on 


30. The Committee on Employment 
appointed as its Chairman Mr. Paul Martin, 
K.C., M.P., Canadian Government delegate. 

The Chairman explained at the outset that 
the Committee’s duty was to place before the 
Conference general guiding principles on the 
organization of employment in the transition 
from war to peace. 


31. The procedure for carrying out this task 
was the subject of a general discussion in the 
course of which it was suggested that the 
Committee should not interpret its terms of 
reference too strictly and that, in order to 
be of full use to the Governments, its con- 
clusions should include proposals concerning 
possible methods of application. It was also 
indicated that these methods should not 
necessarily be suggested as applicable to all 
countries and that the proposals of the Office 
might conveniently be adjusted and expanded 
so as to deal more adequately with the condi- 
tions of particular countries such as the 
devastated countries of Europe or the less 
industrialized countries of America or Asia. 
It was decided therefore that the Committee 
should take the Office texts as the basis of dis- 
cussion, should attempt to extract from them 
general guiding principles and should also 
present suggested methods and machinery for 
the application of these principles, bearing in 
mind the need for flexibility and alternative 
solutions. 


32. As a result of its eleven sittings, the 
Committee submitted three Recommendations 
for adoption to the Conference, namely: 

Recommendation concerning Employment Or- 


ols in transition from war to peace 
(‘Annex 15). 


Recommendation concerning the Employment 
Service (Annex 16), and 

Recommendation concerning the 
Planning of Public Works (Annex 17). 

In presenting these Recommendations to the 
Conference, Mr. Martin referred to the 


National 
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Part IV provides for continuing machinery 
by which the Governing Body may give fur- 


_ ther advice and counsel on these subjects as 


need and opportunity arise. 

Part V is what has come out of the dis- 
cussions on the Australian proposal. It recom- 
mends that Governments, in association with 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, consider the calling of a con- 
ference to consider an international agreement 
on domestic policies of employment and un- 
employment. 


Employment 


demand “in each country on the part of 
all people, of all shades of political opinion,” 
that full employment be achieved in time of 
peace as it has been in war. He pointed 
out that the attainment of this objective is 
dependent upon the fullest economic and 
political collaboration of all the nations of 
the world (Annex 14). 


33. The first Recommendation contains 
eleven general principles. In order to hasten 
the reabsorption and redistribution of all per- 
sons who desire to work, it is proposed that 
each Government should collect information 
in advance in order to indicate the workers 
who will be available upon demobilization 
and the employment opportunities that will be 
open to them. 

It is further proposed that the nS oe 
extended to persons returned to civil life 
should include reinstatement in their former 
jobs, the affording of all possible opportunity 
for other suitable employment and _ for 
advancement on the basis of their qualifica- 
tions, and financial aid where it is economic- 
ally feasible for them to settle on the land 
or to undertake professional or other inde- 
pendent work. 

As regards industrial reconversion programs, 
it is urged that these should aim at minimiz- 
ing unemployment in the transition period, 
and at facilitating the most rapid attainment 
of full employment for the production of 
needed goods and services. Contract cancella- 
tion should take the’ employment factor into 
account, and advance information should be 
given of dismissals and layoffs. The Com- 
mittee rejected as unsound the idea that war 
industries should be kept in operation until 
some other forms of employment became 
available. 

Three sections of the Recommendation are 
concerned with applications for work and for 
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workers, vocational guidance and training and 
retraining programs. It is suggested that the 
widest possible use of employment service 
facilities by employers seeking workers and by 
workers seeking employment should be 
encouraged by public authorities and by 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. Gov- 
ernments should endeavour to make vocational 
guidance facilities available to persons seeking 
work. Training and retraining programs 
should be developed in order to meet the 
needs of those who will have to be. rein- 
stated in employment or provided with new 
jobs. 

The principle that Governments in co-opera- 
tion with employers’ and workers’ organizations 
should formulate a positive policy in regard to 
the location of industry and the diversity of 
economic activity, and should facilitate the 
necessary mobility of labour, was widely 
approved. 

The need of better standards of education 
and health supervision for young persons and 
for provision of the widest possible oppor- 
tunities for acquiring skills for juveniles and 
young workers who were unable because of the 
war to undertake or to complete their train- 
ing is recognized. 

There is endorsement of the principle of 
complete equality of opportunity in post-war 
employment for men and women on the basis 
of their individual merit, skills and experience. 

It is recommended that disabled workers, 
whatever, the origin of their disability, should 
~be provided with full opportunities for re- 
habilitation, specialized vocational guidance, 
training and retraining and employment in 
useful work. 

The first Recommendation closes with a 
proposal that measures should be taken to 
regularize employment within particular in- 
dustries and occupations most subject to 
fluctuations. 

34. The second Recommendation deals with 
the functions of the employment service, 
which would acquire additional responsibili- 
ties in the demobilization period under the 
terms of the previous Recommendation and 
which, in the opinion of the Committee, 
should be materially strengthened to meet the 
needs of a long-term policy of full employ- 
ment. A 

The Recommendation provides that the 
employment service, in co-operation with 
other public and private bodies concerned, 
should ensure the best possible organization 
of all types of employment as an integral 
part of the national program for the full 
use of productive resources. To this end, 
the employment service and related agencies 
should be responsible for collecting and mak- 


‘accelerated or 


ing available information concerning labour 
supply, employment opportunities, the skills 
required to do particular fobs, changes in 
skill requirements within the different indus- 
tries, employment and unemployment trends, 
the regularization of employment, the causes 
of unemployment, and other information of 
value in promoting full employment. 

In addition, it is proposed that the em- 
ployment service should in a number of par- 
ticulars, assist and co-operate with other pub- 
lic authorities operating in related fields. 
It should for example, maintain close co- 
operation with author’ties charged with re- 
sponsibility for accelerating or slowing down 
public works in accordance with the current 
state of employment and unemployment. 


35. The third Recommendation submitted 
by the Committee on Employment is con- 
cerned with the national planning of public 
works, and in the light of prospective post-war 
needs undertakes to lay down general prin- 
ciples amplifying the Public Works Recom- 
mendation of 1937. It is now proposed that 
each Member Nation should prepare a long- 
term development program which can be 
slowed down in accordance 
with the employment situation in different 
parts of the country. It is further proposed 
that its execution be so timed as to have a 
stabilizing effect on the national and local 
employment situation, that consideration be 
given in applying this policy to the particular 
skills available, and that the central authority 
should, at the earliest possible moment, in 
the interest of soldiers to be demobilized, in- 
dicate what financial support for public works 
they will provide to local jurisdictions. 


36. Two Resolutions were also included in 
the Report of the Employment Committee to 
the Conference (See Annexes 17 and 18 be- 
low). The first draws attention to the I.L.0. 
Conventions and Recommendations bearing 
upon the organization of employment in the 
transition period. It urges members who have 
not already done so to give consideration 
to their ratification or to making effective the - 
provisions of such Conventions or Recommend- 
ations. The other deals with international 
public works and invites the Governing Body 
to call a meeting of the International Public 
Works Committee at the earliest opportunity. 


37. The Report of the Committee, together 
with the Recommendations and Resolutions 
contained therein, was adopted unanimously 
by the Conference at its seventeenth plenary 
meeting on May 11. 


Committee on 


38. The Committee on Social Security de- 
voted three sittings to a general discussion, in 
the course of which interesting descriptions 
were given of social security developments in 
different countries. 


39. The general discussion having been com- 
pleted, the Committee set up two sub-commit- 
tees, one to examine the Recommendation 
proposed by the Office concerning medical 
care, and the other, a proposed Draft Con- 
vention concerning the maintenance of the 
pension rights of displaced persons. The re- 
maining questions contained in Report IV of 
the Office were left to be examined by the 
full Committee. 


40. At the conclusion of its discussions, the 
Committee decided to transmit to the Con- 
ference the following recommendations and 
resolutions :— 

Recommendation concerning income security 
(Annex 20). 

Recommendation concerning income security 
and medical care for persons discharged from 
the armed forces and assimilated services and 
from war employment (Annex 21), 


Recommendation concerning medical care 
(Annex 22), 
Resolution concerning social security in 


Asiatic countries (Annex 23), 

Resolution concerning the definition of terms 
used in international conventions and recom- 
SSPE concerning social security (Annex 
24)is 

Resolution concerning social insurance rights 
and related questions in the peace settlement 
(Annex 25), 

Resolution concerning international adminis- 
tration to promote social security (Annex 26). 


42. By the first Recommendation Members 
of the Organization are urged to apply, as 
rapidly as national conditions allow, certain 
guiding principles set forth in the Recom- 
mendation, in developing their income security 
schemes with a view to the implementation 
of the fifth principle of the Atlantic Charter, 
and to report to the International Labour 
Office concerning the measures taken to give 
effect to these principles. 


43. The second Recommendation provides 
for the social security of members of the 
armed forces and assimilated services under 
three heads: mustering-out grant, unemploy- 
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Social Security 


ment insurance and assistance, and pension 
and sickness insurance. 


44. The third Recommendation contains 
general principles, and suggestions for their 
application, for the extension and generaliza- 
tion of measures to protect the health of the 
people. 


45. The Resolution concerning the social 
insurance rights of displaced persons replaces 
a proposed Draft Convention. It suggests 
that the peace settlement should include 
arrangements to protect the social insurance 
rights of workers recruited for employment by 
Axis and Associated countries. 


46. The Resolution on International Ad- 
ministration to Promote Social Security pro- 
vides for technical assistance, both by the Office 
and by States which have schemes in operation, 
to countries which are in the course of initiat- 
ing or modifying their institutions. It deals 
with three primary aspects of collaboration: 
first, the interchange of experts; second, 
regular interchange of information especially 
on: (1) statistics of social security services 
and consideration of the possibility of stand- 
ardizing them; (2) large-scale investment; (3) 
measures to simplify administration; (4) rela- 
tions between social assistance and_ social 
insurance; (5) prevention of the risks covered 
by insurance; and (6) organization of courses 


‘of higher study for the training of administra- 


tive stafi for social insurance institutions. 
Finally, the Resolution suggests that the Office 
should consider the opportunity of concluding 
international agreements for common tasks 
within the financial or administrative field. 


47. All the texts submitted by the Com- 
mittee on Social Security were approved . by 
the Conference as a whole. A motion by Mr. 
Tomlinson, Government delegate of the United 
KXingdom, that the first Recommendation 
should be sent to Governments for their 
observations, and that the whole subject 
covered by the Recommendation should be 
placed on the agenda of the next Conference 
with a view to the adoption of a Draft 
Convention was defeated by 68 votes to 14. 


Committee on Social Policy in Dependent Territories 


48. In the Committee on social policy in 
dependent territories a general discussion was 
_ first held, in which opinions were expressed on 
the nature of policies of social development in 
dependent territories, and on the means of 
giving effect to the Conference’s instructions. 
While some members stressed the urgency 


of reaching concrete results at the 26th Session 
of the International Labour Conference, other 
members held that the questions were so 
complex and that the preparatory work of the 
Conference had been so rapid that the Confer- 
ence should take final decisions only after 
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there had been an opportunity for consulta- 
tion of the interests concerned. 

The British Government member, for 
instance, pointed out that the Report had 
not been prepared in accordance with the 
usual method of consultation with the Govern- 
ments. The British Government, as is shown 
by its policy, was favourably disposed towards 
all efforts to improve social standards in 
dependent territories. It considered, however, 
that this should be done in accordance with 
normal procedure and in the most practical 
manner. In view of the decision of the 
Conference the real task of the Committee 
was to summarize the views of the members 
on the Office’s. proposals. If that plan- was 
adopted, voting on any question of principle 
should be unnecessary, and, if such questions 
were put to the vote, the British Government 
would abstain. 

The Employers’ members supported these 
arguments. . 

The Government delegates of Belgium, 
United Statets, France, Australia, New Zealand 
and the Netherlands urged that the decisions 
reached should be presented in a reasonably 
strong form. The colonial peoples, who had 
shown their loyalty during the war, would be 
greatly disappointed if only a resolution 
emerged from this Conference. The British 
Workers’ member said that the sacrifice of 
dependent peoples during the war would seem 
incomprehensible to them if no benefits were 
offered to them as a result of victory. A 


second discussion method would postpone to - 


an uncertain date the final decisions of the 
International Labour Conference. 

Finally, the motion that the Committee 
should suggest that the Articles on which it 
had agreed should be adopted by the Confer- 
ence in the form of a recommendation was 
approved by the Committee by twenty-five 
votes, with thirteen abstentions. 


49. When the final text of the proposed 
Recommendation was put to the vote in the 
Committee, the British Government member 
said that he could vote in favour of the 
Recommendation, subject to the reservation, 
expressed by his abstention on the motion to 
propose a Recommendation, that he considered 
that the choice of the form in which the 
guiding principles should be adopted should be 
left entirely to the plenary Conference. The 
British Employers’ member associated himself 
with this statement on behalf of the Employer 
members who had abstained on the motion. 

With these reservations the proposed Recom- 
mendation was adopted unanimously (33 votes 
to 0). 


50. The draft Recommendation lists a few 
general and basic principles. The first is that 


the primary object of the policy applied to 
dependent territories must be the well-being 
and the development of the peoples of these 
territories. 


In addition to stating this principle the 
draft Recommendation suggests the means of 
carrying it out in asking that the physical 
means be placed at the disposal of the 
authorities whose aim has been the emancipa- 
tion of the people in dependent territories, 


The draft Recommendation also makes a 
point of associating those who live in these 
dependent territories with the achievement of 
this aim, associating them with it continually 
and in so far as the evolution of the autoch- 
thonous institutions permits. 


The draft Recommendation does not ignore 
such questions as slavery and opium. It also 
recalls four international labour Conventions 
passed some time ago and applying specifically 
to these same territories: one on forced labour, 
one on the recruiting of workers, one on labour 
contracts, and one on punitive sanctions. 


~The draft also contains provisions for the 
protection of child, youth and women labour. 
One of the sections of the draft Recommenda- 
tion is devoted to the remuneration of 
workers; another to public welfare, dwellings, 


and social security; and still another to 
professional organizations and _ co-operative 
organizations. atts 


One provision in the Recommendation pro- 
hibits any discrimination between workers on 
grounds of race, colour, religion or tribe. 


51. Two resolutions were also adopted with- 
out opposition to secure the continuation of 
the examination of minimum standards of 
social policy in dependent territories by the 
Conference and appropriate means of study 
to this end. 


52. Subject to an amendment submitted by 
Mr. Hallsworth, Workers’ delegate of the 
United Kingdom, and providing for the inser- 
tion in the Recommendation of clauses jh 
and 3 of section 14, “Inspection and Safety”, 
on page 65 of Report V of the Office, the 
Recommendation, together with the two 
Resolutions, were adopted by the Conference 
in plenary sitting. 

Before the Recommendation was put to the 
vote, the Government delegate of the United 
Kingdom announced that his vote would be 
given in favour of the adoption of the text 
that was before the Conference. 


53. The text of the Recommendation and 
of the two Resolutions as adopted by the 
Conference will be found in Annexes 27, 28 
and 29 of this report. 
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Credentials Committee 


54. The Committee on Credentials submitted 
to the Conference four reports in which it 
noted, among other things, that the following 
delegations were incomplete: 


Government delegates only (11): 

Ethiopia, Haiti, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Switzerland, Turkey, Uruguay, 
Venezuela. 

Government and Workers’ delegates only (2): 

Colombia, Costa Rica. 

55. Objections to the nomination of the 
following members were submitted to the 
Committee: ° 

The Indian Workers’ Delegates and Advisers 
(lodged by the All India Trade Union Con- 
gress), 

The Yugoslav Workers’ Delegate and Adviser 
(lodged by the Yugoslav Seamen’s Union), 

The Delegates appointed by the Government 
of Yugoslavia (lodged by the United South 
Slav Committee), 


‘drawn by its author. 


The Workers’ Delegate and Advisers of the 
Argentine Republic (lodged by the Secretary 
of the Workers’ Group of the Conference), 

The Workers’ Delegate and Adviser of Greece 
(lodged ‘by the Representative of the Panhellenic 
Federation of the Maritime Trade Unions). 

56. The objection concerning the nomination 
of the Workers’ Delegate and Advisers of the 
Argentine Republic was subsequently with- 
As regards the other 
nominations to which objection was made, the 
Committee asked the Conference to consider 
them as duly valid for the 26th Session of the 
Conference. 


57. The four reports of the Credentials 
Committee were adopted by the Conference 
without discussion. 


Committee on the Application of Conventions 


58. This Committee’s report to the Confer- 
ence dealt with the obligation on Governments 
to make annual reports to the Office on the 
measures which have been taken to give effect 
to the provisions of the Conventions which 


their respective countries have ratified and to. 


which they are parties. In spite of the 
_ obstacles which made the full operation of the 
normal procedure impossible, this obligation 
had been substantially fulfilled, the Committee 
reported. 


59. The Committee, however, considered it 
important that the normal procedure should be 
re-established as early as possible and there- 
fore recommended: (a) that the Committee of 
Experts for the examination of reports on the 
application of Conventions be re-established at 
the earliest possible date, and (b) that the 
personnel of the Office should be increased to 
enable it to undertake the statutory duty im- 
posed upon the Director by Article 22 of the 
Constitution to compile a summary of the 
annual reports for submission to the Confer- 
ence. 


60. The Committee found that it had not 
been possible to do much to implement the 
recommendations made by the Committee on 
the application of Conventions in their report 
to the Conference in 1939 and therefore wished. 
to reiterate the recommendations made in the 
following respects: 

(a) The importance “of Governments sup- 


plying their annual reports in time for exam- 
ination by the Committee of Experts’; 

(b) The importance of a realization that 
“there is no legal basis for delay on the part 
of a State in giving effect to a Convention 
which it has ratified”; 


(c) “That in securing the proper enforce- 
ment of the national legislative and other 
measures implementing the ratified conventions, 
labour inspection, operated by a staff adequate 
in number, training and organization, plays a 
fundamental role.” 


61. Certain suggestions for improving the 
position as regards the ratificaton and applica- 
tion of Conventions were made in the course 
of a general discussion in the Committee. No 
mention of these suggestions was made in 
the Committee’s Report, as they were con- 
sidered by the Committee to be outside its 
terms of reference. 


The suggestions were: 

(1) Establishment of a procedure that would 
enable a Government, after application to the 
International Labour Organization, to ratify 
a Convention. even if its legislation did not 
conform to that embodied in the Convention, 
on condition that this legislation has been 
found to be of an equally high level from a 
social point of view by an appropriate organ of 
the International Labour Organization; 

(2) the practicability of framing regional 
Conventions; 

(3) The possibility of allowing of ratifica- 
tion of a Convention by stages; 

(4) That before a country is permitted to 
ratify a Convention, its national law should be 
brought into conformity with it; 

(5) That these and other similar suggestions 
might suitably be considered by a special tri- 
partite committee, or that they might be 
specifically considered by the Committee of 
Experts. , 


62. The Report of the Committee on the 
Application of Conventions was adopted by 
the Conference at its fourteenth plenary sitting 
on May 10. 
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Resolutions Committee — 


63. This Committee examined the resolutions 
submitted other than those relating to items on 
the agenda with a view to ascertain their 
receivability both as regards the time-limits 
for their submission and as regards the com- 
petence of the Conference, and considered 
their expediency. 

64. Six resolutions were thus examined by 
the Committee, namely: 


Resolution concerning the action of Federal 
States on Conventions and Recommendations, 
submitted by Mr. Bengough, Workers’ delegate, 
Canada (Annex 30); 

Resolution concerning the membership of 
Austria in the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. submitted by the Government delegate 
of Czechoslovakia (Annex 31); 

Resolutfon concerning complete delegations 
to the Conference submitted by Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, Indian Workers’ delegate (Annex 32); 

Resolution concerning the use of Spanish and 
Portuguese as official languages, submitted by 


the Government delegates of Brazil, Chile and 
Uruguay (Annex 33); 

Resolution concerning the membership of 
certain American States in the International 
Labour Organization, submitted by the Gov- 
ernment delegates of Chile, Colombia and 
Mexico and by the Workers’ delegates of 
Canada and the Netherlands (Annex 34); 


Resolution concerning Nazi crimes, submitted 
by the Polish delegates (Annex 35). 

65. These resolutions were transmitted to the 
full conference, which adopted them all, with 
the exception of *the Resolution concerning 
Federal States, submitted by Mr. Bengough of 
Canada, which was transmitted to the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office to 
be considered along with the other constitu- 
tional matters listed in the Canadian Resolu- 
tion referred to in the section of this report 
devoted to the work of the Committee on 
Items I and II. 


Elections to the Governing Body 


66. On May 5 the electoral colleges of the 
three groups represented at the Conference 
met separately to elect mew members of the 
Governing Body. 


As a result of the elections, the elective seats 
on the Governing Body are occupied as 
follows :— 


Governments (1): 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Norway, 
Yugoslavia, Peru and Greece. 


Poland, 


Employers—Regular Members: 

Col. Antoine (France), Col. Chapa (Mexico), 
Mr. Erulkar (India), Sir John Forbes Watson 
(United Kingdom), Mr. Gemmill (Union of 
South Africa), Mr. Harriman (United States of 
America), Mr. Joassart (Belgium), Mr. Mora- 
wetz (Czechoslovakia). 


Deputy Members: 


Mr. Li Ming (China), Mr. Dahl (Norway), 
Mr. Macdonnell (Canada), Mr. Cowley Her- 


nandez (Cuba), Mr. Falter (Poland), Mr. 
Kulukundis (Greece), Mr. Warning (Nether- 
lands), Mr. Banats (Yugoslavia). 


‘Workers—Regular Members: 


Mr. Hallsworth (United Kingdom), Mr. 
Watt (United States of America), Mr. Ander- © 
son (Sweden), Mr. Laurent (France), Mr. 
Rens (Belgium), Mr. Chu Hsueh-fan (China), 
Mr. Lombardo Toledano (Mexico), Mr. 
Bengough (Canada). 


Deputy Members: Mr. Crofts (Australia) ; 
Mr. Oldenbroek (Netherlands); Mr. Kosina 
(Czechoslovakia); Mr. Ibanez (Chile); Mr. 
Downes (Union of South Africa); Mr. Adam- 
ezyk (Poland); Mr. Nordahl (Norway); Mr. 
Mehta (India). 


69. It was decided that the mandate of 
Governments and persons occupying elective 
seats would not be extended beyond the next 
ordinary session of the International Labour 
Conference. 


Declaration by the Delegations of Occupied Countries 


70. The Conference members representing 
the occupied countries of Europe, (Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia) held meetings during which they agreed 


(1) The permanent seats of the Governing 
Body are occupied by the United States of 
America, Belgium, British Empire, . Canada, 
China, France, India, Netherlands. 


on the text of a declaration regarding the 
special reconstruction problems of those 
countries (Annex 36). 

The text of this Declaration was read to the 
Conference by Mr. Tixier, Government Dele- 
gate of France. ‘ 


71. Miss Perkins, Government Delegate of 
the United States, then moved a resolution 
taking note of the Declaration and expressing 
the hope that the United Nations and the 
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other .members of the Conference will unite 
their efforts to promote in every way the 
economic and social recovery of all the coun- 
tries sorely. tried by enemy occupation and 
by the devastation due to the war (Annex 37). 


i _ Closing of the 


72. The Twenty-Sixth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference was declared 
closed at 8 p.m., May 12, after a series of 
speeches by the President, Vice-Presidents and 
the Secretary-General of the Conference. 


73. In his closing speech the President stated 
that he had never attended a meeting where 
representatives of three groups, employers, 
employees and Governments, had been so 
united in the objectives towards which they 
desired to travel. The Declaration of Aims 
which the Conference had adopted would go 
down in history as one of the most significant 
documents of our time. It was the greatest 


This resolution was seconded by Sir Fred- 
erick Leggett on behalf of the British Guvern- 
ment delegation and adopted unanimously 
by the Conference at its eighteenth sitting 
on May 12. 


Conference 


social charter that had yet been published. 
The Declaration and the Recommendations 
that had been adopted lay the foundation for ° 
the kind of post-war world we had undertaken 
to bring into being. But the constructive task 
of building upon this foundation was one to 
which we must still dedicate our efforts and 
our resolve. 


We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 


(Signed) Paun Martin, 
Brooke CiaxtTon. 
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ANNEX 1—Address by the Canadian Minister of Labour, 
Honourable Humphrey Mitchell 


I bring to this Congress the good wishes 
of the Government of Canada and its people, 
, and in so doing express the earnest hope that 
these deliberations will maintain the high 
standards of social endeavour that have been 
recently set in motion by our Government to 
eradicate from the lives of the men and 
women those three great basic fears: The 
fear of destitution through unemployment; 
the fear of destitution through old age; and 
the fear of destitution through sickness. 

The Government of Canada has been active 
in the International Labour Organization 
since its inception. The size of the Canadian 
delegation here this morning is an indication 
of the importance that our Government 
attaches to this Organization as an agency for 
the crystallization of progressive measures 
throughout the civilized world. 


We maintained a permanent representative 
in Geneva prior to the outbreak of war, so 
that we could be in the closest contact with 
the International Labour Organization. After 
the outbreak of war, we took you into our 
home. I hope it is only temporarily, that you 
will go back some day to that magnificent 
structure that was used prior to the outbreak 
of war. While it is sometimes very cold in 
our country in the winter, you can rest assured 
that the warmth of our reception to the Office 
is on a par with the vigour and the generosity 
of the Canadian people. 


I think it is fair to say that this Organi- 
zation has made tthe greatest contribution to 
world good of any international organization 
that has ever been set up. What pleases me a 
great deal, too, is that we are meeting on 
American soil; since the genesis of this 
Organization was conceived in the mind of 
that great labour leader, tthe late Samuel 
Gompers. I have always felt that it is the 
simplest things that govern the destinies of 
a nation or a civilization. Whenever 1 am 
a little low on my fundamentals, I still go 
back to Sam Gompers. 


It is also fitting that this meeting should 
be held in the United States. It is here in 
the North American Continent that free men 
have fashioned the most powerful instrument 
of production since men invented the wheel 
and learned the art of controlling fire in the 
service of mankind. 


‘unstable price structure. 


’ 


Notwithstanding what we might do here, 
let it be clearly understood that our primary 
duty is in the destruction of the greatest 
menace that ever confronted mankind since 
the dawn of history, and no other considera- 
tion must stand in the way. All the plans 
that we may make at this magnificent gather- 
ing will be of no avail unless Hitler and 
his friends in the Pacific are completely wiped 
off the face of the earth. 

Always remember this, that freedom is hke 
the air you breathe—you do not miss it until 
it gets scarce. The progress of our civilization 
is in proportion to the freedom of our in- 
stitutions. The history of the arts and 
sciences in all the democratic countries has 
clearly indicated this. 

May I say a few words about my own 
country. We, in Canada, have built the 
greatest industrial machine in our history. We 
have the largest production of foodstuffs on 
the farms of our country in our history. When 
I tell you that six out of eight people of 
fourteen years of age and over—that includes 
men and women—are either in the armed 
services of engaged in avocations necessary 
for the successful prosecution of the war, that 
will give you some indication of the degree 
of organization that has taken place in the 
Dominion of Canada. Speaking of our farmers, 
last year the production on their farms was 43 
per cent greater than it was in 1939. When I 
tell you that since the war broke out we have 
taken half a million people out of agriculture 
and put them into industry and the armed 
forces, it will give you some indication of the 
driving force of our people in assisting in 
defeating our enemies across the seas. 

Then we have endeavoured with the co- 
operation of labour and management to 
stabilize our currency and our price struc- 
ture. I think we have been reasonably suc- 
cessful in so doing. We have clearly in mind 
that you cannot plan for the future on an 
You have to have 
a stable currency and a stable price level. 

There are a good many books written 
about money. If some people can make a 
thing so complicated that they cannot under- 
stand it themselves, they think it should 
work. But I have got a simple definition 
of money: If it isn’t hard to get, it isn’t 
money. So when we go into the post-war 
period with these plans of reconstruction, of 
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social advancement, we feel, in the Dominion 
of Canada, that it is absolutely necessary that 
we should keep our price structure’ stable. 

In the mobilization of our country, let 
me say this—that we have had the greatest 
co-operation in Selective Service, in labour 
relations, on the economic side and also in 
the labour relations side, from both employers 
and employees. We feel that we still have 
some trials and tribulations on our industrial 
front, but that is the price you pay for free- 
dom. Don’t forget that—it is the price you 
pay for freedom. 

I think that I should say this: that the 
world admires the great contribution being 
made by the American people. I feel that 
your genius for mass production will tip the 
scales of victory. 

May we all leave this Conference inspired 
with the spirit of freedom that has contributed 
so much to the advancement of mankind. 


After all is said and done, your life and my 
life are only a heartbeat in the life of the 
nation or a civilization. May it be said 
of us here that we will have set in motion 
policies that have for their purpose the pro- 
tection of the men, women and children of 
our time and those who are to follow. 

History has never been written around 
people who sit on the fence. This City of 
Philadelphia is a monument of that fact. 
History is written around the people who are 
prepared to live dangerously. 

In conclusion I should like to close with 
these words: That I hope the post-war period 
will be planned and fashioned by the courage- 
ous men and women with the organizing 
genius that will make victory possible. The 
United Nations have been magnificent in 
destruction. If we use the same energy and 
talents in the problems of reconstruction, the 
future of our respective nations is assured, 


ANNEX 2—Statement by Mr. Percy Bengough 


The future policy, program and status of 
the International Labour Organization is, in 
our opinion, the most important question for 
consideration and decision that is before this 
26th Session. One section of the Constitution 
of the I.L.0. states that universal peace can be 
established only if based upon social justice, 
and that conditions of labour exist, involving 
such injustice, hardship and privation to large 
numbers of people, as to produce unrest so 
great that the peace and harmony of the world 
are imperilled, and an improvement of these 
conditions is urgently needed. This statement 
made in 1919 is even more significant in 1944, 
and the ideas expressed must be fully recog- 
nized now, if permanent peace is to be attained. 


Subject only to the vital need of winning 
the war in the shortest possible time in order 
to save our democratic way of life—the ques- 
tion of what we are going to do in the post-war 
period is the most important problem that 
. humanity has ever had to solve, because if 
solutions are not found to these problems the 
stupendous sacrifices made in the effort to save 
our democracies will have been in vain. 
Frankly, the majority of Canadian workers 
are fearful of the prospects of the post-war 
period. Hundreds of thousands of them retain 
bitter memories of unemployment and misery 
during the Great Depression. They remember 
when they were anxious and willing to work, 
and no jobs were available. To-day, they 
look for assurance—yes, very definite assur- 
ance—that they will not once again find 


themselves, through no fault of their own, on 
the verge of starvation while living in a land 
of plenty. 

When we consider what Canada has accom- 
plished during the war, with a population all 
told of approximately twelve and a quarter 
million, we inevitably must go on to ask how 
are we going to arrange our way of living in 
order to rid ourselves of unemployment, want 
and misery in the post-war period? Canada 
has to-day some 750,000 able-bodied citizens 
in the armed services. It must be recognized 
that in such service, and particularly in modern 
mechanized warfare, they become far greater 
consumers than they would be in civilian life. 
We have around a million and a quarter men 
and women engaged directly in war work. 
Over $55,000,000 worth of munitions and sup- 
plies are being produced in Canada every week. 


Over and above all this, in the fiscal year 
1942-48, Canada provided a direct gift of 
1,000,000,000 dollars in munitions, raw materials 
and foodstuffs for the United Kingdom, some 
of which was transferred to other countries. 
In the three previous years, Canada provided 
financial assistance to the United Kingdom 
totalling - $1,518,000,000. In the fiscal year 
1943-44, Canada provided for the distribution 
of Canadian war equipment, raw materials and 
foodstuffs to the United Nations to the value 
of 1,000,000,000 dollars, on the basis of 
strategic need: From August, 1942, up to date, 
Canada has donated 260,000 tons of wheat 
to Greece. And while all this has been 
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accomplished, we have, in addition, grown, 
manufactured and distributed all civilian 
requirements. 


On the declaration of peace, we shall be 
confronted with a new era in Canadian history. 
Canadians feel justly proud of their war effort. 
The productive capacity. of Canada has been 
more than trebled. It has been officially 
stated that, in the four war years since 1939, 
Canada has undergone an industrial trans- 
formation which, under normal conditions, 
could not have taken place in less than twenty- 
five years. This indicates what we can do 
when we are compelled to meet extraordinary 
demands. 


If we can do all these things for the purposes 
of destruction, is it not natural that people 
should ask why Canadian workers could not 
be gainfully employed for constructive pur- 
poses during the years of peace? Why were 
hundreds of thousands of our citizens suffering 
unemployment and want prior to the outbreak 
of war? One thing we have conclusively 
demonstrated, and that is that we can produce 
an abundance to meet every human need and 
requirement and, knowing this, the workers of 
Canada will not go back to the pre-war days 
of fear and want. 


We have no illusions as to the magnitude 
of the problems and difficulties which will 
confront us in the post-war period, and for 
which preparations must now be made. 
Civilian positions and jobs in gainful employ- 
ment will have to be provided for all of those 
who have been fighting on our behalf overseas, 
as well as for those who are working on our 
behalf in the production of munitions and 
supplies at home. Two million new jobs have 
to be found in Canada in the post-war period, 
and we shall have to find them expeditiously, 
in order to be sure that chaos, confusion and 
possibly disaster will not occur. 


War compelled us to intensify our industrial 
efforts, and a gigantic system of planning was 
adopted which was wholly unprecedented. 
Apart from such planning, it would have been 
impossible for Canadians to meet their war 
responsibilities. The consciousness of the 
workers and the people generally has been 
awakened. They realize to-day the enormous 
capacity that we have to produce and the 
value of our scientific and modern methods 


of production; they know what Canada has 
accomplished while at the same time she has 
maintained and fed a great army of men and 
women removed from the productive activities 
of industry. It is obvious that we must not 
return to a system of life that reduces farm 
output, that restricts production, and that 
develops only on a basis of profitable operation 
for the owners of industry, and a scarcity of 
commodities for the masses of the people. We 
have advanced proposals to meet these prob- 
lems in our own country. However, time does 
not permit me to present our views on these 
particular matters at present. 

The workers of Canada have no desire, nor 
do they believe it possible, even though this 
North American continent has an abundance 
of natural resources, to solve these problems 
by a policy of isolation. We recognize the 
fact that if shoes can be produced in Japan 
for 25 cents a pair in the post-war period, as a 
result of low living standards, that sooner or 
later, workers producing such products in other 
countries, will either have to reduce their 
standards or become unemployed. No country 
to-day, however favourably situated, can solve 
these great problems alone. They are inter- 
national, and must be solved through inter- 
national co-operation. 

The International Labour Organization has 
the confidence of the people of the world, to a 
greater extent than any other international 
agency that has been, or can be, devised. The 
I.L.O. has demonstrated its possibilities—there 
is no time, nor is it necessary, to experiment 
now in the endeavour to form another inter- 
national organization to do the great work 
that has to be done. But, if we are sincere and 
determined to rid this world of fear and want, 
we can give to the International Labour 
Organization the finances and authority it 
needs for its successful operation and for the 
achievement of the greatest and finest objec- 
tive of mankind—the establishment of 
universal peace, based on social justice and 
economic security. 

The workers of Canada, wholeheartedly 
endorse the proposed declaration concerning . 
the aims and purposes of the International 
Organization, as these are set out in the 
Report now under discussion. 
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ANNEX 3—Statement by Mr. Paul Martin 


The Office is to be congratulated on the 
preparatory work which has produced the 
series of reports for this Conference. It has 
done so under difficulty, without the oppor- 
tunity of consulting governments in advance. 

I propose chiefly to concentrate my remarks 
on Reports I and II, which to a very great 
extent must be regarded as political in the 
sense that they impinge on national policies 
which have not yet been defined. 

The fact that these policies have not yet 
been defined by the governments makes the 
Office Reports even more valuable, as they are, 
therefore, the beginning and foundation of our 
discussion. The first step in the consideration 
of any problem is the gathering of material, 
the second the definition of the problem. The 
Office has provided the material and has gone 
a great distance towards defining the problem. 

The definition of the problem will be well 
begun when the Conference has agreed on the 
text of the proposed declaration concerning 
the aims and purposes of the Organization. I 
think that we agree that such a declaration 
should be made by this Conference. 

The text of the declaration provided by the 
Office offers a good draft from which to work. 
I am not able to agree with all it contains. 
I am sure that the Office did not expect that 
the Canadian Delegation or any other Dele- 
gation would agree entirely. If they did, 
there would be no need for this Conference. 


This Conference must keep in mind that 
simultaneously with the formulation of the 
future policy and program of the Organiza- 
tion other international economic and social 
institutions are being set up, or have been 
set up, and are now making plans for their 
own future activity. The pattern which is 
beginning to take shape suggests that there 
will be a number of separate organizations 
each of which will cover a particular phase 
of international economic or social relations. 

These separate international organizations 
are projected in the sphere of monetary and 
exchange policy, commercial policy, interna- 
tional collaboration to permit full employ- 
ment, commodity policy, international invest- 
ment, food and agriculture. It seems probable 
there will be others. 

In the view of the Canadian Government 
these international organizations must even- 
tually be brought together in an international 
framework. It is important that the functions 
of each should be clear-cut and definite. Any 


tendency for one organization to take on vague 
general purposes which would encompass an 
excessive range of activities must be avoided 
if we are to avoid overlapping and confusion. 

I cannot, therefore, until it has been more 
specifically defined, subscribe to the statement 
confined in the proposed Declaration of Aims 
and Purposes that it is the responsibility of 
the Organization to “scrutinize all international 
economic and financial policies and measures 

. and consider all relevant economic and 
financial factors and include in its decisions 
and recommendations any provisions which it 
considers appropriate”; neither can I subscribe 
to the statement that the Organization claims 
“a primary interest in the achievement of 
harmonious working relationships between all 
the constituent functional parts of the body 
of social and economic institutions which the 
world’s needs require.” 

In saying this, I mean that the Declaration 
as phrased is not sufficiently precise as a defini- 
tion of the scope and function of the I.L.O. 
Such a definition is required. There should be 
no doubt—no room for doubt—on such a vital 
Declaration, particularly as it is recommended 
to the United Nations that it be repeated in 
affirmative terms in the Peace Settlement. I 
should want answers to the following questions. 
which the wording of the draft Resolution 
raises in my mind: 


1. Is the International Labour Organization 
to discharge this responsibility of scrutiny over 
governments and over specialized international 
bodies by way of seeking knowledge of their 
plans and tendering advice to them as to the 
social implications of their proceedings or 
measures? 


2. Is it to seek membership in international 
bodies? 


3. Is it to use its duty of scrutiny to acquire 
a primacy over other international bodies with 
equal functional importance in related spheres? 


4. Is it to share in responsibility for the 
decisions of such bodies? 

The form and phrasing of the Declaration 
can well give rise to these and similar ques- 
tions, and accordingly I suggest that the Con- 
ference make very sure as to their import so 
as to be sure of the path which it proposes the 
Organization shall tread. 

The I.L.O. should be in a position to give 
advice where international financial policy may 


affect wages or working conditions, similarly 
the Food and Agriculture Organization should 
be in a position to give advice where measures 
proposed by the I.L.O. may affect agricultural 
production. Eventually, this may be achieved 
at the top through a new co-ordinating agency; 
in the meantime, the mechanism of mutual 
exchange between the international organiza- 
tions must be improvised on a basis of 
equality. 

Much stress is laid in Report 1 upon the 
tripartite character of the Organization, and 
on the consequent “representation of highly 
important elements of organized public 
opinion,” to co-ordinate the work of other 
international agencies. 

I agree with the view that the tripartite 
character of the International Labour Organi- 
zation must be considered in planning its 
future. The representation of employers and 
workers gives the Organization exceptional 
authority in the field of employer-employee 
relations, working conditions, hours, wages, in- 
dustrial safety, and so on; but I think that it 
must be recognized that the tripartite repre- 
sentation is also a limiting factor as limiting 
the peculiar competence of the Organization 
to those matters which are of special impor- 
tance and direct relation to the sections of the 
national communities—employers and workers 
—represented in it. 

We must not weaken the position of the 
Organization in its rightful field by over- 
reaching in an attempt to extend its authority 
into fields where other groups of the com- 
munity are more directly concerned. As an 
example of this danger, I draw your attention 
to the passage of the Office’s report dealing 
with the Permanent Agricultural Committee. 
The Organization has, of course, a legitimate 
interest in agricultural questions; but we can- 
not pretend that the employer-workers repre- 
sentation in the I.L.O. is a representation of 
the agricultural community or of the com- 
munity of consumers. 

Further, the United Nations have estab- 
lished a new permanent organization on food 
and agriculture. I think that we should, 
therefore, recognize that the claim of the 
International Labour Organization to authority 
in this field extends only to those questions 
which are specifically questions of wages, hours, 
working conditions and so on; and to support 
the Organization’s claims here, we should 
endeavour to secure within the I.L.O. repre- 


sentation of agricultural employers and workers. 


I have found Chapter VI of the First Report 
an interesting and stimulating document. No 
proposals for submission to the Conference are 
included, but it is indicated that the sugges- 
tions contained would be submitted to the 
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Governing Body. Unfortunately it has not 
been possible for the Governing Body to give 
consideration, before this debate, to the finan- 
cial questions raised in this Chapter. 

It is unquestionable that the financial re- 
lations between the I.L.O. and the League 
are complicated and difficult and should at 
some time be simplified. With the growth 
of the number of states belonging to the 
I.L.0. which are not members of the League, 
these difficulties have increased. The ques- 
tions are whether now is the time to make 
changes, and whether the changes proposed 
are desirable. 

I do not believe that this is the time to 
change. The present machinery, with some 
improvisation, has worked satisfactorily through 
four years of war. Temporary and ad hoc 
measures can be taken to meet new difficulties 
as they arise; but here again. before tearing 
down and rebuilding, we must have a clearer 
view of the new world. organization which is 
taking shape. 

In so far as we can consider the future, I 
believe that the emphasis in this discussion 
should be on the possibility and means of 
reaching as soon as possible a single inter- 
national budget. As the Office Report rightly 
points out, such an international. budget can- 
not be established at this stage. The prin- 
ciple, however, should be recognized, and we 
should avoid taking a step in the direction 
of separate budgets, which I believe all would 
agree would be in the opposite direction to 
that in which we wish to go. 

Moreover, I have noted that the proposal 
to divorce the I.L.O. budget from that of the 
League is taken in some quarters to mean that 
the Organization is prepared ‘to cut itself 
adrift from the League. Many of you will 
have noted an item which appeared recently 
in the press referring to the International 
Labour Organization, in which it is stated “the 
Governing Body is slated to consider decisions 
capable of driving another nail in the coffin 
of the League”, and a little further on, “some 
delegates look for a decision which would 
sever the last practical tie between the I.L.O. 
and the League”. 

I should like to see this idea effectively 
scotched. I could not, in this Conference, 
give support to any proposal which, rightly 
or wrongly, may be interpreted as‘ “driving 
another nail in the coffin of the League”. 

While considering the external relations of 
the Organization we should not neglect to 
examine the internal constitution of the 
Organization itself with a view to possible 
improvement. The relations between the Con- 
ference, Governing Body and Office might bear 
examination, especially to bring the Conference 
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into closer contact with the Office and to 
provide for more continuity in the Conference 
itself and in its committees. Again the whole 
subject of regional organization is deserving of 
study. Would it be wise or otherwise, for 
example, to authorize the establishment of 
permanent regional committees to work with 
regional branches of the Office in Asia, South 
America, the Far East, or elsewhere? 

A small change in the Conference rules which 
might be valuable to federal states would be 
a provision for the attendance at the Confer- 
ence, as part of National Delegations, of two 
classes of Observers, namely (1) representa- 
tives of the constituent states or provinces of 
the federal state, and (2) representatives of 
important national bodies which have a direct 
and legitimate interest in the work of the 
I.L.0O. but cannot properly be fitted into the 
existing composition of delegations as govern- 
mental advisers. 

Such a provision might well be subject to 
a proviso limiting such observers to a stated 
number or to a number bearing a _ stated 
relation to the total number of government 
advisers in attendance. 

In summary and conclusion, I should like 
to make the following proposals to the 
Conference: 


(1) We should look through the first two _ 


items on the agenda with a view to dividing 
them according to the action which this Con- 
ference should take. I find that we have in 
Item I a Declaration of the aims and pur- 
poses of the Organization which is reproduced 
in the proposed Resolution concerning Social 
Provisions in the Peace Settlement contained 
in Report II. I believe that such a Declaration 
should be made by this Conference, but I 
should like to see this Declaration contain a 
specific statement of the sphere of authority 
of the Organization in terms of its tripartite 
constitution, as I have indicated. I believe 
that such a definition of our field of activity 
would save troublesome rivalries in the future 
between the I.L.O. and other international 
organizations. 


(2) I do not think that we can hope to 
settle at this Conference questions as to the 
relationship of the Organization to other inter- 
national bodies and to its future program 
generally. The necessary result of the expres- 
sions of opinion given to the Conference 
should be the appointment by the Conference, 
or by the Governing Body, of a Committee 
empowered to deal with Resolutions or 
Declarations affecting the future of the Organi- 
zation. Such a Committee should meet as 
frequently as necessary, preferably in Mont- 


-real—should, in active collaboration with the 


Office, discuss and revise the Office Reports 
in the light of the discussion in this Confer- 
ence. The Committee should have as _ its 
great task.the fitting of the Organization into 
its proper and rightful place in the new inter- 
national framework now beginning to emerge. 
Arrangements for collaboration betwen the 
International Labour Organization and other 
existing or projected international organiza- 
tions should be regarded as of a tentative and 
interim character, pending the establishment 
of a World Council or the restoration of the 
League, or the creation of other central control 
agency. 


(3) The work of the Committee would 
crystallize in a Report for submission — to 
governments with a view to action thereon 
at the next Conference, by which time the 
pattern of the new world organization may be 
expected to have taken such shape that with 
the aid of considered opinions from govern- 
ments the Conference may well be able to 
take further steps towards completing the 
structure. Canada would expect to be repre- 
sented on this Committee and 
operate fully with it. 


(4) The same, or another committee, should 
consider the internal. constitution of the 
Organization; whether or not the relation 
between the Conference and the Office should 
be strengthened; whether more continuity 
might be given the Conference and its com- 
mittees; whether permanent regional organiza- 
tion should be developed with regional 
committees and branches of the Office. The 
working of the Standing Orders might be 
examined and consideration given to the 
admission of, Observers on Government Dele- 
gations to meet one of the problems of 
Federal States. 


(5) When the proposals of the first com- 
mittee have begun to take shape the Governing 
Body should refer to governments the financial 
questions. We should be moving towards an 
international budget, not away from it. 


(6) Lastly, there are questions of an urgent 
character raised in Report II which we should 
discuss in so far as they affect the I.L.O., 
and submit to a committee of the Conference 
for further consideration. All the recommen- 
dations in Report II are, of course, not within 
the competence of the I.L.O. to achieve; but 
I see no reason why the Confertnce should 
not make general recommendations as to the 
social objectives of the group of international 
organizations. in existence and coming into 
being. Too much of our time, however, should 


would co- © 


not be spent in dealing with principles and 
» generalities. I believe that the time will soon 
be here for action and I think that the 
committee dealing with this item of the agenda 
should devote most of its time to problems 
such as the re-introduction into liberated 
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territories of the codes, practices and policies 
of the I.L.0. which were in effect until they 
were destroyed by the aggressor. While not 
neglecting the more distant future, let us be 
sure that we deal fully with the problems 
which may confront the United Nations in the 
immediate future. 


ANNEX 4—Statement by Mrs. Cora Casselman 


Students of public affairs have long been 
accustomed to look to the annual report of the 
Director of the International Labour Office for 
a faithful survey of world economic and labour 
developments and an authoritative appraisal of 
the trends in social policy. The reappearance, 
after two years, of this report is therefore a 
welcome event. 

This year, as usual, the report devotes atten- 
tion to Canada’s place in the world’s economy. 

Even before the war Canada ranked among 
the eight most important trading and indus- 
trial countries. Since 1939 she has become 
an arsenal of supply in the battle for world 
freedom. Her agricultural and _ industrial 
development have been tantamount, in the words 
of the Director, to an economic revolution. As 
a producer of munitions, for instance, Canada 
now ranks fourth among the United Nations. 
By the end of 1943 she had produced more than 
ten thousand planes, six hundred thousand 
motor vehicles, seven hundred and fifty escort 
cargo and patrol ships, vast quantities of 
chemicals and explosives, and millions of dollars’ 
worth of instruments and communications. 

On the other hand, with very little increase 
in acreage and an actual reduction in man- 
power, Canada’s agriculture is to-day producing 
unprecedented quantities of many important 
foodstuffs and raw materials. In less than four 
years we have increased our output by 50 per 
cent, in spite of a reduction of 23 per cent in 
man-power. 

At the restoration of peace, therefore, Canada 
will be equipped to produce more than in any 
previous period in her history. This increase in 
efficiency of production will have a profound 
effect upon the distribution of goods in Canada 
and upon the international trade of the nation. 
A larger proportion of the Canadian people will 
be employed in factories, and in the trades 
dependent on them, than at any time in the 
past, while these factories will be in a position 
to produce within Canada many of the things 
that were previously imported from other 
countries. It should be emphasized, moreover, 
that much of this industrial exnamsion. has 
occurred in primary industries. The develop- 
ment of a Canadian tool-making industry is a 
case in point, while the growth of the chemical 
industry and the rapid expansion of aluminum 
production also constitute admirable examples. 

In many cases, moreover, the war has made 
important changes in technology which will 
remove differences that existed before the war. 
The Director is therefore right in estimating 
that the structure of Canadian international] 
trade will thus be permanently affected. 

It is likely that munition and armament 
factories, because of the peculiar nature of the 
existing production, will not be useful to Canada 
in times of peace. There will arise, therefore, 


the problem of reconverting to civilian use a 
certain volume of resources no longer needed 
for the making of war material. The great 
complexity of this task is widely recognized, 
and a beginning has been made with the advance 
planning and preparation which will be essential 
to its successful performance, 

The increase in production capacity has been 


possible only through the full employment of 


man-power. Five millions or nearly 60 per cent 
of the total population, aged fourteen and over 
were in the armed forces or at work at the 
end of 1943. The strength of the armed forces 
was around 770,000. The number of workers of 
both sexes in war industry alone was over 
1,140,000. 

We are glad to record here the magnificent 
part played by the women of Canada in all 
phases of our war effort. They have come 


. forward as volunteers to accept all kinds of 


work at a rate and with a spirit that is nothing 
short of spectacular. At the end of 1943 over 
one million women were gainfully employed in 
Canada, as compared with around 600,000 in 
August, 1939. In addition there are over 750,000 
women—wives and daughters of farmers— 
supplementing the work of men to maintain the 
high record of farm production. Each year 
these women have taken on more and more of 
the farm work in addition to their work for the 
home and family, at a great sacrifice of time 
and energy. é 

It is, of course, in war industry that we have 
seen the greatest expansion in the, employment 
of women. In June, 1941, there were 40,000 


‘ 


women so employed. By September, 1943, that - 


number had increased to 235,000. This large 
employment of women in a thousand different 
industrial plants has created problems of its 
own in connection with work conditions. For 
instance, the entry within two years of nearly 
200,000 women into war industry alone has had 


the effect of creating a shortage of help in 


other industries and services in which women 
workers have always predominated. One of 
them is hospital service. 

Every effort has been made to bring into full 
productive activity the skill and services of all 
the Canadian people. Since 1940 Canada has 
brought its employment service under federal 
administration and strengthened it in a variety 
of ways. Now there are over 240 offices in five 
regions across Canada with a staff of over 5,000. 
The Director’s comments on employment services 
in general apply to Canada. The gradual 
evolution of the machinery needed for solving 
employment problems is one of the most hopeful 
factors in the present situation. 

War experience in attaining the most effective 
use and distribution of the available skills will 
be of direct value in meeting the vast programs 
of employment organization in the transition 
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from war to peace. We agree with the Director 
that the broader conception of the employment 
service brought about by war needs must 
continue to prevail once the war has come to 
an end. As the Director points out, there 
should be no delay in equipping the employment 
services to play an effective part in the carrying 
out of national plans for the after-war period. 

In 1939 the total wages and salaries paid in 
Canada amounted to two and a half billion 
dollars. In the following years the total rose 
steadily until in 1943 the figure of over four and 
a half billion dollars was reached. This is due 
not only to the increase in the numbers of 
earning population. Wage rates in Canada 
to-day are an alltime high level. They are 
considerably higher, in fact, than in 1920, when 
the cost of living was at a peak as a result of 
the first world war. While the wage index for 
1943 has not yet been definitely determined, the 
Canadian Minister of Labour predicts that it 
will show a still greater advance this year. 

In addition to an increase in the level of 
salaries, it should be noted that, since the 
outbreak of war, vacations with pay have been 
introduced, covering an aggregate of 600,000 
employees. 

The improved position of wage earners is best 
realized when the cost of living index is taken 
into account. Canada’s record in this respect is 
outstanding among allied countries. In January, 
1944, the cost of living index in Canada had 
risen by almost eight points less than it had 
risen in Great Britain. 

As one of the measures necessary to prevent 
inflation, Canada has enforced a strict wage 
policy. It is with satisfaction that the Canadian 
delegates note this. statement in the Director’s 
Report, that the Canadian policy of stabilization 
“has achieved considerable success”. Wartime 
wage controls have involved the temporary 
assumption by ‘the federal Government of 
powers formerly vested in the provincial auth- 
orities. The Director is right in his view that 
this development may have widespread effects 
in the post-war period. 

A statement of measures adopted by Canada 
to stabilize wages and salaries at levels prevail- 
ing in November, 1941, will be found at page 44 
in the Director’s Report. 

Wage control and price control have not been 
separated. It is noteworthy that the Director 
reports that in control of prices in Canada the 
administration has “achieved a degree of success 
which affords a welcome contrast to the experi- 
ence of the last war” (page 19). “After a 
period of selective price controls’, he explains, 
“Canadian authorities put into effect an all- 
inclusive price stop towards the end of 1941. 
The policy has been effective: during the first 
four years of war the Canadian cost of living 
index rose 18 per cent as compared with 28 per 
cent in the United Kingdom, 23 per cent in the 
United States, and 51 per.cent in Canada in the 
same period of the last war. In the first two 
years of price ceiling control to the end of 1943, 
the rise in the Canadian index was only 3 per 
cent’’. 

A chapter of the Director’s Report deals with 
wartime international collaboration in the 
economic field. It describes the part played by 
Canada in this collaboration, her participation 
in the co-ordinating boards of the United 
Nations, the international wheat agreement of 
June, 1942, and the mutual aid agreements 
between Canada, on the one hand, and Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, Australia, China, and 
the French Committee of National Liberation 
on the other. As the Director points out, a 
basic principle of these agreements, and one of 


outstanding importance for the post-war period, 
is that “these give rise neither to war debts 
nor to indefinite and uncertain post-war obliga- 
tions’. When explaining the scheme, the Cana- 
dian Minister of Finance stated: “It shall be 
good and sufficient consideration for transferring 
war supplies to other United Nations that such 
supplies are to be used in the joint and effective 
prosecution of the war.” 

In a subsequent chapter, the Director discusses 
social developments such as employment and 
social insurance. There again he is able to 
announce to the Conference an important meas- 
ure taken by Canada, in the midst of the war 
itself: the putting into operation of a national 
scheme of unemployment insurance for workers 
in industry and commerce. To bring about this 
measure, which had been delayed for constitu- 
tional reasons, it was necessary to amend the 
British North America Act, which is the basis 
of our country’s constitution. This was done 
with the unanimous consent of the nine prov- 
inces. A parliamentary ‘committee is now 
considering detailed measures covering all per- 
sons in Canada for health insurance. Already 
on the statute books are comprehensive rehabili- 
tation acts for veterans of the war. 

It is fortunate that, in his chapter on the 
work of the Organization, the Director records 
the technical assistance afforded by the Office 
to Canada and to other countries during the 
period under review. This gives me an oppor- 
tunity of publicly thanking the Director and the 
members of his staff, on behalf of the Canadian 


_ Government, for their ready response to my 


country’s request for assistance when the pro- 
gramme for social security and labour relations 
was under review. 

In making this call, Canada expressed confi- 
dence in the Office to which she gave sanctuary 
when it was forced by events to move from its 
seat in Switzerland.- She was glad of having 
this opportunity, when the future of the Organi- 
zation was at stake. She is likewise proud that 
The International Labour Code of 1939 was 
published in a Canadian city. This corpus of 
social legislation is, perhaps, the most valuable 
legacy which the inter-wars period has made to 
civilization. On that solid basis the present 
generation should be able to rise to constantly 
higher levels on the road to progress. 

The war is not over. We face now the most 
critical period. We must still expend our 
energies and resources to defeat the enemy. 
But while we do not relax our efforts, our minds 
are already struggling with the problems of 
peace. We have learned in war to unite our 
strength to win our common objective within 
our nations and among our nations. Differences 
between clashing interests that divide us at 
home have been set aside in order to reach the 
goal of full wartime production. Differences 
that impede us in reaching the goal of full 
peacetime production must give way to a 
similar united effort to bring prosperity to all 
our people. bess 

Canada shows by her co-operation in inter- 
national conferences in war and in peace that 
she realizes her responsibilities and that she 
stands ready with her allies to build structures 
of firm and lasting co-operation. The I.L.0 
stresses the importance of interchange of views 
and free discussion among the three member 
groups, Government, employers and workers. It 
stresses the importance of these same methods 
among member countries—the .interchange of 
views and free discussion. It has made and is 
making a tremendous contribution to world 
progress. Canada joins in congratulating the 
Director and his staff on their splendid achieve- 


ments. Their objective, our objective, can be 
reached by no easy path. But by determined 
purpose, by patient perseverance, by common 
action, we shall conquer fear and want within 
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our borders, and among the peoples of the 
world. By broad vision, by courage and 
decision, we shall conquer the greatest enemy 
of all mankind—war itself. 


ANNEX 5—Declaration Concerning the Aims and Purposes of the 
| International Labour Organization 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, meeting in its Twenty- 
Sixth Session in Philadelphia, hereby adopts, 
this tenth day of May in the year nineteen 
hundred and forty-four, the present Declaration 
of the aims and purposes of the International 
Labour Organization and of the principles 
which should inspire ‘the policy of its members. 


I 


The Conference reaffirms the fundamental 
principles on which the Organization is based 
and, in particular, that: 

(a) labour is not a commodity; 

(b) freedom of expression and of association 

are essential to sustained progress; 

‘(e) poverty anywhere constitutes a danger 

(d) 


i 


to prosperity everywhere; 

the war against want requires to be 
carried on with unrelenting vigour 
within each nation, and by continuous 
and concerted international effort in 
which the represéntatives of workers and 
employers, enjoying equal status with 
those of Governments, join with them in 
free discussion and democratic decision 
with a view to the promotion of the 
common welfare. 


II 


Believing that experience has fully demon- 
strated the truth of. the statement in the 
Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization that lasting peace can be esta- 
blished only if it is based on social justice, 
the Conference affirms that: 


(a) all human beings, irrespective of race, 
creed or sex, have the right to pursue 
both their material well-being and their 
spiritual development in conditions of 
freedom and dignity, of economic security 
and equal opportunity; 

the attainment of the conditions in 
which this shall be possible must consti- 
tute the central aim of national and 
international policy; 

all national and international policies 
and measures, in particular those of an 
economic and financial character, should 
be judged in this light and accepted only 
in so far as they may be held to promote 
and not to hinder the achievement of this 
fundamental objective; 

it is a responsibility of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization to examine 
and consider all international economic 
and financial policies and measures in the 
light of this fundamental objective; 

in discharging the tasks entrusted to it 
the International Labour Organization, 
having considered all relevant economic 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


and financial factors, may include in its 
decisions and recommendations any pro- 
visions which it considers appropriate. 


Ill 


- The Conference recognizes the solemn obliga- 
tion of the International Labour Organization 
to further among the nations of the world pro- 
grams which will achieve: 


(a) full employment and the raising of stan- 
dards of living; 
(6) the employment of workers in the occupa- 
tions in which they can have the satisfac- 
tion of giving the fullest measure of their 
skill and attainments and make their 
greatest contribution to the common well- 
being. 
the provision, as a means to the attain- 
ment of this end and under adequate 
guarantees for all concerned, of facilities 
for training and the transfer of labour, 
including migration for employment and 
settlement; 
policies in regard to wages and earnings, 
hours and other conditions of work cal- 
culated to ensure a just share of the 
fruits of progress to all, and a minimum 
living wage to all employed and in need 
of such protection; 
the effective recognition of the right of 
collective bargaining, the co-operation of 
management and labour in the continu- 
ous improvement of productive efficiency, 
and the collaboration of workers and 
employers in the preparation and applica- 
tion of social and economic measures; 
the extension of social security measures 
to provide a basic income to all in need of 
such protection and comprehensive med- 
ical care; 
(g) adequate protection for the life 
health of workers in all occupations; 
(h) provision for child welfare and maternity 
protection; 
(i) the provision of adequate nutrition, hous- 
ing and facilities for recreation and, 
’ culture; 
the assurance of equality of educational 
and vocational opportunity. 


(c) 


(d) 


(f) 


and 


(i) 


IV 


Confident that the fuller and broader utiliza- 
tion of the world’s productive resources neces- 
sary for the achievement of the objectives set 
forth in this Declaration can be secured by 
effective international and national action, in- 
cluding measures to expand production and con- 
sumption, to avoid severe economic fluctuations, 
to promote the economic and social advance- 
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ment of the less developed regions of the world, 
to assure greater stability in world prices of 
primary products, and to promote a high and 
steady volume of international trade, the Con- 
ference pledges the full co-operation of the 
International Labour Organization with such 
international bodies as may be entrusted with 
a share of the responsibility for this great task 
and for the promotion of the health, education 
and well-being of all peoples. 


Vv 


The Conference affirms that the principles 
set forth in this Declaration are fully applic- 
able to all peoples everywhere and that, while 
the manner of their application must be de- 
termined with due regard to the stage of social 
and economic development reached by each 
people, their progressive application to peoples 
who are still dependent, as well as to those who 
have already achieved self-government, is a 
matter of concern to the whole civilized world. 


ANNEX 6—Resolution Concerning the Constitution and Constitutional 
Practice of the International Labour Organization and Its 
Relationship With Other International Bodies 


The General Conference resolves that: 


1. During periods of emergency when, in the 
judgment of the Governing Body, the efficient 
operation of the Organization or of the Office 
will be advanced thereby, and the Governing 
Body so notifies the Members of the Organiza- 
tion, it shall provide that, supplementary to the 
normal procedure, the following communications 
should be transmitted through the Director: 


(a) the communication to Members of certi- 
fied copies of Recommendations and Con- 
ventions in accordance with paragraph 4 
of Article 19 of the Constitution of the 
Organization; 

(b) the communication by Members of the 
-information concerning the action taken 
in regard to Recommendations required 


by Paragraph 6 of: Article 19 of the - 


Constitution; 

(c) the communication by Members of the 
formal ratifications of International 
Labour Conventions in accordance with 
paragraph 7 of Article 19 of the Con- 
stitution and the relevant provisions of 
the individual Conventions; 

(d) the communication to Members of all 
notifications required by the terms of 
. International Labour Conventions. 


2. The Conference requests the Governing 
Body: 

(a) to take effective steps as promptly as 
possible to deal with problems common to 
a region or to a particular industry, with 
due regard to the Constitution and prin- 
ciples of the Organization, and its com- 
petence, and 


(b) to report to the next general session of 
the Conference the steps taken and plans 
for the further regionalization of the 
Office and of the Organization and for 
special consideration of the problems of 
particular industries. : 


3. The Conference requests the Governing 
Body during the period of deliberation of the 
Committee to be established under the terms of 
this Resolution and of the development of an 
overall pattern of international institutions, to 
take appropriate steps to assure close collabora- 
tion with a full exchange of information between 
the I.L.0. and any other public international 
organizations which now exist or may be estab- 


lished for the promotion of economic and social 
well-being, and in the furtherance of this ob- 
jective it may instruct the Director to .arrange 
with such organizations, on conditions mutually 
agreeable, for 


(a) the exchange of information, views, 
reports, studies and other documents 
regarding policies and measures of mu- 
tual interest and concern at appropriate 
qake in their formulation and execution, 
and: : 


(tj) the exchange of representatives without 
vote, at meetings convened by this or- 
ganization and ‘such other organizations, 
and: 


(c) the creation and maintenance of such 
joint committees as may facilitate their 
effective co-operation. 


4. The Conference requests the Governing 
Body: 

(a) to appoint a Committee as soon as pos- 
sible to consider the future Constitutional 
development of the Organization. The 
Committee shall particularly consider the 
following matters in active collaboration 
with the Office, and in the light of the 
Report on Item I submitted by the Office 
the resolutions and amendments submitted 
to the Conference, the views expressed in 
the Conference and any suggestions which 
may be communicated to the Office by 
Governments: 


(1) the relationship of the Organization 
to other international bodies; 


(2) the constitutional practice — of the 
Organization and its clarification and 
codification; 

(3) the status, immunities and other 


facilities to be accorded to the Organiza- 
tion by Governments as necessary, to the 
efficient discharge of the responsibilities 
of the Organization; : 

(4) the methods of financing the Organ- 
ization; 

(b) after receiving and considering the 
Report of the Committee to bring to the 
attention of the Conference at its next 
general session such matters as in its 
judgment require action by the Con- 
ference. 


5. The Conference requests the Governing 
Body to appoint representatives with power to 
negotiate, if necessary prior to the next general 
sesston of the Conference, with international 
authorities on behalf of the Organization con- 
cerning any constitutional questions which at 
any time require immediate action, including 
the matters referred to in paragraph 4. 
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6. The Conference authorizes the Governing 
Body to decide the place at which the Twenty- 
seventh Session of the Conference shall be held. 
In the event of a maritime session being con- 
vened in the near future, this authorization 
shall apply to the Twenty-seventh and Twenty- 
eighth Sessions. 


ANNEX 7—Resolution Concerning the International Character 
of the Responsibilities of the Director and Staff 
of the International Labour Office 


The Conference, desirous of reaffirming the 
international character of the responsibilities 
of the Director and staff of the International 
Labour Office adopts the following resolution: 


(1) The Director of the International Labour 
Office shall, on appointment, make a solemn 
declaration before the Governing Body that ‘he 
will discharge the duties committed to him 
with the interests of the International Labour 
Organization alone in view, will not seek or 
receive instructions in regard to the discharge 
thereof from any authority external to the 
Organization, and will at all times uphold the 
provisions of the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. 


(2) The responsibilities of the staff of the 
International Labour Office shall be exclusively 
international in character. Members of the 
staff shall on appointment make a solemn 
declaration in the form and manner approved 
by the Governing Body that they will not seek 
or receive instructions in regard to the discharge 
of their responsibilities from any authority 
external to the Organization. 


(3) The Conference affirms. it to be the 
duty of the Members of the Organization to 
respect fully the international character of the 
responsibilities of the Director and Staff of 
the International Labour Office arid not to 
seek to influence any of their nationals in the 
discharge of such responsibilities. 


ANNEX 8—Resolution Concerning the Holding of a Regional 
Conference of the Countries of the Near 


and Middle East 


Whereas the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, during the’ coming years, will have to pay 
closer attention to the various regions of the 
world where similar social and economic con- 
ditions exist, and 


Whereas the raising of the social standards 
of the workers in town and country will largely 
‘depend upon appropriate solutions being sought 
to the specific problems of the regions con- 
cerned, and 


Whereas the Near and the Middle East con- 
stitute a vast region of particular importance, 
where similar conditions prevail as regards the 
working and living conditions of great masses 
of agricultural workers, whether independent, 
semi-independent, or wage-paid, and 


Whereas these conditions as well as the 
problems with which the countries concerned 
are confronted in their effort towards systematic 
development of resources and industrialization, 
require special study, exchange of experience 
and joint action, and 

Whereas particular attention should be 

directed to the working and living conditions 
in the oil producing areas of this region. 
_ The twenty-sixth Session of the International 
Labour Conference resolves to invite the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour Office 
to examine the possibility of convening at an 
early date a regional conference of the countries 
of the Near and Middle East, with a view to 
giving effect to the consideration of the specific 
problems of that region. 


ANNEX 9—Resolution Concerning Industrial Committees } 


The Conference: is of the opinion that the 
International Labour Office should proceed 
forthwith with the setting up of industrial sec- 


tions and invites the Governing Body to elabo- 
rate regulations governing the activities of 
industrial committees. 
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ANNEX 10—Resolution Concerning Measures for the Protection 
of Transferred Foreign Workers and of Foreign 
Workers’ and Employers’ Organizations 


Whereas the International Labour UConfer- 
ence is called upon by Item II on the Agenda of 
the present Session to make recommendations 
to the United Nations for present and post-war 
social policy; 

Whereas some of the gravest problems of 
social policy that will confront the United 
Nations when they come to occupy certain por- 
tions of Axis territory will be those which 
will arise in connection with the millions of 
foreign workers who have been transferred to 
work in Axis countries; and 


Whereas the Council of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration has 
assumed responsibility for the measures to be 
taken to repatriate such workers; and 


Whereas it is desirable that provision, should 
be made for the protection of such workers in 
regard to their health, welfare and general in- 
terests pending their repatriation; 


The Conference recommends as follows: 


1. Precautions should be taken, subject to the 
removal of all officials identified with the former 
totalitarian régime, to ensure that the adminis- 
trative machinery set up by the former régime 
for handling questions connected with the utili- 
zation of foreign labour power, together with 
all its records and documents, is for the time 
being preserved intact. In particular, the 
United Nations and the occupying authorities 


should make it clear that the personnel con- 
cerned will be held individually responsible for 
the preservation of such documents and records 
and that persons convicted of destroying or 
concealing them will be severely punished. 


2. Pending the repatriation of foreign 
workers, which should be carried out with the 
greatest possible speed, the competent occupa- 
tion authority should take appropriate action 
for the purpose of protecting such workers in 
regard to their feeding. accommodation, health, 
safety, welfare and general interests. 


3. All discriminatory treatment in respect of 
remuneration, the right to employment, condi- 
tions of employment, the wearing of distinctive 
badges, etc., on account of race, national or local 
origin, or religion, should be immediately 


abolished. 


4. The competent occupation authority should 
in the matters concerning foreign workers in 
Axis nations collaborate with the Governments 
and Trade Unions of Allied countries. 


5. Arrangements should be made, within the 
framework of general restitution arrangements, 
for the restitution of funds or property that 
may have been confiscated in Germany or else- 
where from international and foreign trade 
union organizations, co-operatives, and em- 
ployers’ organizations by Axis agents. 


ANNEX 11—Proposed Resolution Concerning Economic Policies 


for the Attainment 


Whereas the prospect of a complete victory 
of the United Nations makes it possible to 
prepare a better world order directed towards 
the achievement of the social objectives which 
these nations proclaimed in the Atlantic 
Charter in expressing their desire to bring 
about the fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field with the object 
of securing for all improved labour standards, 
economic advancement and social security; and 

Whereas these objectives of the United 
Nations coincide with the basic principles of 
the International Labour Organization, and 
the International Labour Conference, meeting 
in New York in 1941, pledged the full collabor- 
ination of the International Labour Organiz- 
ation in their implementation; and 

Whereas the International Labour Confer- 
ence is called upon by Item II on the Agenda 
of the present Session to make recommend- 
ations to the United Nations for present and 
post-war social policy concerning more espec- 
ially the measures required. to be taken inter- 


of Social Objectives 


nationally and nationally to ensure full em- 
ployment, social security and rising standards 
of living; and 

Whereas the initiative with regard to inter- 
national policy lies with the United Nations 
at the present time, and it is desirable in 
order to attain the objectives referred to that 
all nations should pursue an appropriate na- 
tional policy; and ; 

Whereas the attainment of full employment 
and high productivity by the various nations 
after the war is essential to the achievement 
of freedom from want, the attainment of in- 
creasing living standards, the realization of 
genuine economic security and the continuation 
of peaceful economic progress; and 

Whereas full employment can be achieved 


and maintained only through the adoption, by 


governments, industry and labour, of policies 
and measures which effectively encourage the 
continuing expansion of production and im- 
provement of distribution; and 


Whereas the speedy achievement of full em- 
ployment requires the prompt and orderly re- 
conversion, reconstruction and expansion of 
industry, trade, commerce and agriculture after 
the war, and the subsequent maintenance of 
employment and production at high levels re- 
quires the creation of an economic and social 
environment conducive to a progressive and 
expanding economy; , 

The Conference adopts the following resolu- 
tion; 
. I. INTERNATIONAL POoLicy 

1. Believing that the relief of war-stricken 
peoples, repatriation of prisoners and exiles 
and resumption of agricultural and industrial 
‘production are matters which will be of the 
utmost urgency immediately on the liberation 
of occupied countries and that on the suc- 
cessful handling of these problems the possi- 
bility of achieving the long-range objectives. of 


social and economic well-being will largely 
depend, 
The Conference welcomes the creation of 


the Unitel Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, urges all States concerned to 
co-operate actively in the achievement of tthe 
tasks entrusted to it and assures the Admini- 
stration of the readiness of the International 
Labour Organization to assist it in every ap- 
propriate way. 


2. In view of the fact that for varying 
periods after the end of hostilities many 
essential commodities and transport facilities 
will be in short supply, and that international 
arrangements will be needed to ensure a fair 
allocation of available supplies and prevent 
excessive price movements, 

The Conference considers that the Govern- 
ments of the United Nations concerned should 
arrange to continue in operation, for such 
periods as any serious shortages may persist, 
the existing machinery of international co- 
ordination and control subject to such modi- 
fication, and in particular to such enlargement 
of the membership of the authorities concerned, 
as may contribute to the equitable and efficient 
operation of such machinery in the transition 
from war to peace. 


3. The Conference endorses the declaration 
of the United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture held in May, 1943, that while 
the primary responsibility lies with each na- 
tion for seeing that its own people have the 
food needed for life and health, each nation 
can fully achieve this goal only if all co-operate 
in appropriate international action, and urges 
the setting up of a permanent international 
organization, as recommended by the Confer- 
ence on Food and Agriculture, to raise the 
level of nutrition and improve the efficiency 
of agricultural production and distribution. 


4. Recognizing that a satisfactory interna- 
tional monetary system is essential to the full 
development of mutually advantageous econ- 
omic relations between. nations, iand  conse- 
quently to the raising of standards of living, 

The Conference attaches great importance 
to the establishment at the earliest possible 
moment of effective international machinery 
for settling balances arising out of interna- 
tional trade and other transactions and for 
maintaining stability in rates of exchange, 
notes with satisfaction that ithe 
of the United Nations are giving careful 
attention to this matter and urges that they 
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include in any agreement establishing such 
machinery a provision requiring the authori- 
ties responsible for its application to have 
regard in framing and applying their policies | 
to the effect of their decisions on employment 
and living standards. 


5. Noting that imports of capital will be 
needed. for reconstruction, development and the 
raising of living standards in many countries 
and believing that the provision of such capital . 
will contribute to the maintenance of full em- 
ployment in the lending countries, 


The Conference: 

(a) considers that the existing machinery 
of the international capital market should be 
supplemented ‘by the establishment of appro- 
priate international machinery for the purpose 
of promoting the international movement of 
capital; 

(6) considers that the promotion of full 
employment and higher living standards should 
be regarded as a primary objective of any 
such international machinery; 

(c) considers that the authorities responsible 
for the operation of such international ma- 
chinery should consult the International Labour 
Organization as to the appropriateness of in- 
cluding in the terms under which development 
works financed in whole or in part through 
such machinery are to ibe carried out, pro- 
visions regarding the welfare and working con- 
ditions of the labour employed; and that such 
provisions should be framed in consultation 
with the International Labour Organization; 

(d) affirms the readiness of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization to render every 
assistance in its power in determining the 
appropriations of the inclusion of such pro- 
visions and in their framing and application 
and in the promotion through the operations 
of such international machinery of the general 
objectives of full employment and higher living 
standards. 


6. Recognizing the great contribution which 
the international exchange of goods and ser- 
vices can make to higher living standards and 
to high levels of employment, 


The Conference: 


(a) believes that the measures proposed in 
the foregoing paragraphs for ithe promotion of 
exchange stabilization and international lend- 
ing will contribute to the expansion of inter- 
national trade, but considers that the United 
Nations should also examine wartime changes 
in industrial capacity, and arrange for ex- 
change of information on postwar industrial 
programs and should take vigorous action 
to promote the expansion of international 
trade by appropriate commercial policies; and 
considers that all countries, creditor as well 
as debtor, should adapt their commercial pbdlicy 
in such a way as to enable them to settle all 
obligations arising out of international trans- 
actions; 

(b) considers that the United Nations should 
initiate measures to facilitate the co-ordination 
through appropriate international machinery of 
the commercial policies of all countries for 
the purpose of promoting a steady expansion 
in world trade on a multilateral basis; 

(c) considers that in such co-ordination 
special consideration should be given to the 
need of countries which are highly dependent 
on returns from exports to take measures to 


ensure a high degree of stability in the level 
of their economic activity and observes that 
the need for these measures will decrease to 


the extent that international collaboration 
proves successful; and 
(d) considers that in such co-ordination 


special account should be taken of the dis- 
location ard the accumulated needs resulting 
from the devastation caused bby war operations 
and from the prolonged diversion from peace- 
time production in countries which have been 
engaged for a long period in a sustained and 
total war effort. 


7. In order to lay the foundation for rising 
levels of consumption throughout the world 
and at the same time to ensure more stable 
and adequate incomes to those primary pro- 
ducers whose services are needed for the pro- 
duction of essential raw materials and food- 
stuffs, 

The Conference considers that the United 
Nations should initiate concerted action de- 
signed to ensure the constant availability to 
all purchasers of adequate supplies of such 
commodities at prices which give a _ reason- 
able return to the efficient producer and are 
held sufficiently stable to afford protection 
against major short-term fluctuations in supply 
or demand; and that such international arrange- 
ments (a) should provide for adequate repre- 
sentation of consumers as well as producers, 
representing lboth importing and _ exporting 
countries, in all authorities responsible for the 
determination and application of policy, and 
(b) should aim to assure to all workers, in- 
cluding the self-employed, engaged in the pro- 
duction of the commodities concerned, fair re- 
muneration, satisfactory working conditions and 
adequate social security protection, having re- 
gard to the general standards in the countries 
concerned. 


8. Believing that migratory movements may 
play an important part in the development of 
a dynamic economy, and that disorderly inter- 
national migration may create economic and 
social dislocation in the countries concerned 
and involve serious individual hardship for the 
migrats themselves, while desirable migratory 
movements are often hampered by technical 
-and financial difficulties which can be over- 
come only through international co-operation, 

The Conference considers that: 


(a) The United Nations should encourage by 
appropriate measures, with adequate  safe- 
guards for all concerned, the orderly migration 
of labour and settled in accordance with the 
economic needs and social conditions prevailing 
in the various countries, and in this connection 
should note the Conclusions adopted by the 
Conference of Experts on Technical and Fin- 
ancial Co-operation with regard to Migration 
for Settlement held at the International Labour 
Office in 1938; 

(b) Arrangements should be made for close 
co-operation between the International Labour 
Organization and any public international 
agency established to deal with migration; 

(c) The Governing Body should take steps 
to bring before an early session of the Con- 
ference a report of a representative commis- 
sion, with such technical assistance as it may 
require, on the means necessary to protect the 
interests of labour, on the one hand, against 
barriers which prevent migration from areas 
of limited resources, and on the other hand, 
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against the lowering of the labour standards 
that might result from immigration at a rate 
exceeding the capacity of the receiving coun- 
tries to absorb immigrants. 


9. In order that re-employment may be ex- 
pedited and healthy living standards established 
within a period of minimum duration in areas 
liberated from Axis occupation, 

The Conference recommends that arrange- 
ments be made by those nations whose pro- 
ductive capacities have been maintained during 
the war, ‘by all other nations which are in a 
position to make materials available and by 
the appropriate international organizations, to 
give the highest priority consistent with the 
exigencies of war to immediately supplying the 
territories liberated from Axis occupation with 
materials and equipment required for industrial 
installations, agriculture, transport, public 
works and utilities of an essential character. 


10. Believing that the best possible condi- 
tions for a rise in the standard of living and 
the maintenance of full employment in the 
world can only tbe obtained by mutually con- 
sistent national economic, financial and social 
policies and by co-ordination of the activities 
of the different international institutions in 
this field, 

The Conference considers that appropriate 
international measures should be taken which 
guarantee sufficient contact and consultation 
with regard to such policies between govern- 
ments as well as between the different inter- 
national institutions. 


II. NattionaL Po.Licy 


1l. In order that full employment at pro- 
ductive peacetime pursuits, freedom from want, 
rising standards of hving and genuine economic 
security may be achieved with a minimum of 
delay after the war, 

The Conference urges that governments and 
employers’ and workers’ organizations formulate 
comprehensive and co-ordinated programs, 
suited to the particular needs of their countries, 
for prompt and orderly reconversion, recon- 
struction and economic expansion, and that 
such programs be prepared and applied simul- 
taneously with the consideration of the inter- 
national measures referred to in the preced- 
ing paragraphs. 


12. Recognizing that the economic situation 
will differ markedly among the various coun- 
tries at the war’s end, varying particularly 
with the degree and type of industrial develop- 
ment, the extent to which the peacetime econ- 
omy has ‘been disrupted by the war, and 
whether the country’s territory has been oc- 
cupied by the enemy; and recognizing that 
national post-war economic programs must 
vary accordingly, in order to meet most effec- 
tively the needs of the country in which they 
are to be applied. 

The Conference urges that, with due allow- 
ance for difference in national economic situ- 
ations, programs for economic reconversion, re- 
construction and expansion include the develop- 
ment of sound policies and procedures to 
provide: 

(a) Effective arrangements for the orderly 
and expeditious demobilization and_ repatria- 
tion, and for the early absorption in produc- 
tive peacetime employment of members of the 
armed forces, civilian workers, prisoners, per- 
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sons who have resisted deportation, deported 
persons and refugees, for the prompt termin- 
ation of contracts iand settlement. of claims, the 
prompt determination of policy on the peace- 
time use of Government-owned war production 
capacity and equipment and the disposition of 
surplus materials, with a view to the use of 
these items to satisfy human needs, and liberal 
provision for the maintenance, educational 
triaining and retraining of persons unavoidably 
out of employment as recommended ‘by the 26th 
Session of tthe International Labour Conference 
in its Recommendation concerning employment 
organization in the transition from war _ to 
peace: 

(b) Retention, as long as shortages exist, 
of such war-created economic controls—for ex- 
ample, price and exchange controls and ration- 
ing—as are necessary to prevent inflation, and 
the relaxation of such controls as rapidly there- 
after as is consistent with the public welfare; 

(c) Adjustment of tax systems to encourage 
rapid reconversion, reconstruction and _ econ- 
omic expansion, while maintaining an equit- 


alble distribution of tax burdens and avoiding. 


financial measures which tend to increase the 
dangers of inflation or deflation; 

(d) Development of effective mechanisms for 
adequate financing of the reconversion, recon- 
struction and expansion of industry, trade, 
commerce and agriculture, and particularly to 
assist the establishment of new and efficient 
enterprises. 


13. The Conference urges that all practicable 
measures be taken to maintain a high and 
steady level of employment, to minimize fluc- 
tuations in business activity, and to assure a 
steadily expanding volume of production, more 
particular'y by means of: 

(a) Fiscal, monetary and other measures, 
including useful public works, to sustain the 
volume of demand for. goods and services at a 


high level while avoiding the dangers of an 
inflationary spiral of prices and wages—in this 
connection attention should be paid, among 
other measures, to such methods as an ade- 
quate income security system, and to properly 
timed public works financed by borrowing in 
periods of depression, in accordance with the 
Public Works (National Planning) Recom- 
mendation, 1937; 

(b) Measures to discourage monopolistic 
practices and to encourage technological pro- 
gress, to maintain a reasonably flexible system 
of prices and wages, to encourage the transfer 
of workers and productive resources from de- 
clining to expanding industries, and to attain 
a high degree of mobility of resources and free- 
dom. of access to alternative employments. 

(c) Measures to provide adequate incentives 
to engage in and expand constructive enonomic 
activity, to encourage private investment and 
to maintain the rate of investment—among the 
measures which warrant careful’ consideration 
in this connection are the adjustment of tax 
systems, removal of artificial barriers limiting 
access to resources and markets, the relaxation 
of unreasonable restrictions imposed bby govern- 
mental agencies or ‘by business or by labour 
organizations, and the maintenance of a high 
and stable demand for goods; 

(d) Measures to provide adequate oppor- 
tunity for workers to engage in productive 
activity and to obtain advancement—among 
the measures which warrant careful consider- 
ation in this connection are the provision of 
improved and more generally accessible educa- 
tional iand training facilities, provision of 
higher nutritional and health standards, im- 
provement of public employment services; in- 
creased provision against economic insecurity, 
the maintenance of wages at a high level, and 
the protection, extension and improvement of 
collective bargaining procedures. 


ANNEX 12—Resolution Requesting the Governing Body to Examine 
Problems Involved in Labour Provisions for Inter- 
nationally-Financed Development Works 


Considering that the International Labour 
Organization should be in a position to offer 
effective assistance in determining the appropri- 
ateness of including provisions concerning wel- 
fare and working conditions in the terms under 
which any international development works 
are to be carried out, and in framing and 
applying any such provisions; 


The Conference requests the Governing Body 
to examine the methods which might be 
adopted for determining the appropriateness in 
any particular case of the inclusion of such 
provisions, for framing such provisions, and for 
ensuring their effective application. 


ANNEX 13—Resolution Concerning Social Provisions 
in the Peace Settlement 


Whereas the Conference is called upon to 
make recommendations to the United Nations 
tor present and post-war social policy, and more 
particularly concerning the social provisions to 
be inscribed in the various general or special 
treaties or agreements to which the United 
Nations will jointly or severally become parties; 

Whereas the prospect of a complete victory 
of the United Nations makes it possible to 
prepare a better warld order directed towards 
the achievement of the social objectives which 
these nations proclaimed in the Atlantic Char- 
ter in expressing their desire to bring about 
the fullest collaboration between all nations 
in the economic field with the object of securing 
for all improved labour standards, economic 
advancement and social security; 


i 


The Conference considers that the principles 
stated in the following draft are appropriate 
for inclusion in a general or special treaty or 
agreement between nations desirous of giving 
early effect to the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and Article VII of the Mutual Aid 
agreement: 


The signatory governments 


Having pledged themselves to provide con- 
ditions which will ensure an increasing 
measure of freedom from want to their own 
peoples and to all peoples; 

Recognizing, therefore, their common obliga- 
tion to foster expanding production and 
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employment on a sound basis, free from 
disruptive fluctuations, and to ensure that 
workers and productive resources shall not 
be allowed to be idle while the needs of 
large parts of the world remain unsatisfied ; 
Realizing that the economic life and condi- 
tions in each nation are increasingly depend- 
ent upon the economic life and conditions of 
other nations, and that hence the attain- 
ment of the above-stated objectives requires 
increasing collaboration among nations; 
Have agreed that: 


Article I 


The Declaration of the Aims and Purposes 
of the International Labour Organization 
adopted by the International Labour Conference 
at Philadelphia, 1944, the text of which is 
annexed, is hereby reaffirmed. 


Article II 


Each government recognizes its duty to main- 
tain a high level of employment. Accordingly, 
all arrangements by and among the signatory 
and other like-minded governments for interna- 
tional economic co-operation should be framed 
and administered to serve the objectives set 
forth in Article I. They should be directed to 
the expansion of production, employment and 
the exchange and consumption of goods and to 
the liberation of economic activity from un- 
reasonable restrictions. Particular consideration 
should be given to measures for promoting the 
reconstruction of economic life in countries 
whose economic and social life has been dis- 
rupted as the result of Awis aggression. 


Article III 


The following maiters are of international 
concern and should be among the social objec- 
tives of international as well as national policy: 


(1) Opportunity for useful and regular em- 
ployment to all persons who want work, 
at fair wages or returns and under reason- 
able conditions, with provision for protec- 
tion of health and against injury in all 
occupations ; 

(2) Raising standards of living to provide 
adequate nutrition, housing, medical care 
and education; - 

(3) Establishment of minimum standards of 

/ employment to prevent exploitation of 
workers, whether employed or self-em- 
ployed, whose opportunities for high wage 
employment are limited; 

(4) Provision for child welfare; 

(5) Provision for a regular flow of income to 


all those whose employment is interrupted ° 


by sickness or injury, by old age or by 
lack of employment opportunity; 

(6) The effective recognition of the right of 
freedom of association and of collective 
bargaining; 

(7) Provision of facilities for training and 
transfer of labour. 


Article IV 


The International Labour Office may, under 
standards constitutionally determined by the 
International Labour Oonference, as occasion 
requires, collect from, and interchange with, the 
signatory governments, uniform statistical and 
other economic information on the following 
matters which are among those of direct interest 
to the International Labour Organization and 
are of international concern: 

(1) Employment, wages 

work; 
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and conditions of 


(2) Standards of living and the distribution 
of income, with particular reference to 
wage and salaried workers; 

(3) Technical education and 
employment ; 

(4) Industrial health, safety and welfare; 

(5) Industrial relations; 

(6) Social security; and 


training for 


(7) Administration of labour and _ social 
security legislation. 
Article V 


With respect to the matters set forth in 
Article III: 

(1) The governments, through appropriate 
international agencies, shall develop stand- 
ards and statistical measures, and shall 
maintain uniform statistics and other 
information, 

(2) The governments shall interchange among 
themselves and make available to the 
International Labour Organization such 
information and reports as may be re- 
quired to assist them and the Organisa- 
tion to develop recommendations with 
respect to such matters. 

(3) The governments shall take appropriate 
steps to assure close collaboration and 
full exchange of information between the 
International Labour Organisation and 
any other international bodies which now 
exist or may be established for the pro- 
motion of economic advancement and 
social well-being. 

(4) The governments shall take appropriate 
steps to have placed on the agenda of 
the International Labour Conference 
annually the subject of the extent to 
which the social objectives set forth in 
Article I have been attained and on the 
measures taken during the year toward 
the attainment of the objectives. 

; Article VI 

With respect to draft international conven- 
tions and recommendations adopted by the 
Conference in accordance with Article 19 of the 
constitution of the International Labour Or- 
ganisation, the signatory governments undertake 
to report to the International Labour Office as 
requested by the Governing Body on the status 
of legislation and administration and, in so far 
as practicable, of practices under collective 
agreements between employers and workers. 

[Here follows the Declaration concerning the 

Aims and Purposes of the International Labour 
Organisation, for the text of which see Annex 
5 above.] 


II 


The Conference recommends that the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour 
Organization: 

(1) call a special conference of the Organi- 
zation when in its opinion there is a 
danger of a substantial fall in general 
employment levels for the purpose of 
recommending appropriate national or 
international measures to prevent the 
development or spread of unemployment 
and to establish conditions under which 
high levels of employment may be main- 
tained or restored; 

(2) correlate the activities of the I.L.O. 
toward the end of maintaining full em- 
ployment with those of any other inter- 


national agency or agencies which may 
be designated by the United Nations to 
have primary responsibility in related 
economic fields. 


ath 


The Conference Recommends that: 


(1) 
(a) to apply to any dependent territories in 
respect of which they have accepted or 
may accept a measure of international 
accountability through any initernational 
or regional commission or other body the 
principle that all policies designed to 
apply to dependent territories shall be 
primarily directed to the well-being and 
development of the peoples of. such terri- 
tories, and to the promotion of the 
desire on their part for social progress; 
to apply to such territories the provi- 
sions of the Forced Labour Convention, 
1930; the Recruiting of Indigenous 
Workers Convention, 1936; the Contracts 
of Employment (Indigenous Workers) 
Convention, 1939, and the Penal Sanctions 
(Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939; 
to make a periodical report to the 
International Labour Office in respect of 
each such territory indicating the extent 
to which effect has been given to the 
provisions of the Social Policy (Dependent 
Territories) Recommendation, 1944; 

(d) to ask the International Labour Office 
to appoint, in continuation of the 
collaboraition established in the case of 
the Permanent Mandates Commission, a 
representative on any Committee which 
may be entrusted with the task of 
watching over the application of the 
principle of international accountability, 
and further to ensure that any facilities 
which may be afforded, in the form of 
inspection or otherwise, for the better 
implementation of this principle, shall 
include appropriate measures for exam- 
ining the application of the above 
mentioned Conventions and Recommenda- 
tion. 
When determining the future status of 
dependent. territories which on 1 Sep- 
tember 1939 were controlled by Axis 
Powers, the United Nations should 
specifically require the application thereto 
of the arrangements provided for in the 
preceding paragraph. 

In making international arrangements 
concerning transport by air, land, and 
inland waterway, the United Nations 
should have due regard to the repercus- 
sions of such arrangements on the 
working and living conditions of persons 
employed in transport, and should con- 
sult the International Labour Organiza- 
tion in regard to such repercussions and 
more particularly in regard to the 


(b) 


(c) 


(2) 


(3) 
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The United Nations should undertake—. 


working and living conditions of persons 
who, in operating such transport systems, 
work in or under the jurisdiction of 
more than one country. 

The International Labour Organization 
should make available to the United 
Nations any information or assistance 
calculated to facilitate the implementa- 
tion of the proposals contained in the 
resolution concerning economic policies 
for the attainment of social objectives 
and the present resolution and should be 
prepared to participate in any interna- 
tional conference which may be con- 
sidering such proposals. 


LY, 


Believing that the exceptional opportunity of 
the negotiations of the peace settlement should 
be taken to secure a concerted advance in the 
acceptance of binding obligations concerning 
conditions of labour; 

The Conference reaffirming the principle of 
the association of management and labour in 
the framing of such standards, 

Recommends 

(a) That throughout the peace settlement the 
United Nations should wherever appropriate 
include provisions for labour standards. In a 
number of cases such provisions might properly 
be taken from conventions or recommendations 
that have been or may be adopted by the 
International Labour Conference. 

(6) That the Governing Body should appoint 
a consultative committee on labour provisions 
in the peace settlement. This committee should 
hold itself in readiness, together with the 
Director of the International Labour Office, to 
give advice with reference to such provisions 
on the request of the United Nations or of 
particular groups of the United Nations. This 
committee should have the right to co-opt 
additional members of special competence with 
respect to the particular sets of provisions 
under consideration. 

(c) That the United Nations should make 
full use of this committee in any way in which 
they consider it appropriate to include labour 
provisions in the peace settlement. 


Vv 


The Conference recommends to Governments 
that a Conference of representatives of the 
Governments of the United, associated, and 
other Nations, willing to attend. be called ‘at 
an early date, in association with the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office, to 
consider an international agreement on domestic 
policies of employment and unemployment; and 
this Conference pledges the full co-operation 
and the assistance of the I.L.0. in calling such 
a conference on employment, and in helping to 
Cone into effect appropriate decisions it might 
make. 


(4) 


ANNEX 14—Statement by Mr. Paul Martin, K.C., M.P., in Presenting 
Report of Committee on Employment 


There is no point in my making any extended 
remarks at this juncture, except to say by way 
of résumé that the Committee is grateful to 
those of the Office, its officers, and translators 
who assisted so materially in rendering so 
efficient the working of this Committee. 

As Mr. Tomlinson said, having in mind the 
terms of reference of the Committee, there was 
no Committee of the Conference to whom had 
been assigned a more important responsibility. 


For, after all, the Committee’s deliberations 
were predicated upon two fundamental assump- 
tions: The first, that policies to effect full 
employment are a sine qua non for the successful 
handling of the main terms of reference engaging 
this whole Conference; and, secondly, the 
recognition that the problem of full employment 
in terms of application will affect different 
countries in different ways. 


All the nations assembled at this Conference 
can agree upon the principles and suggestions 
embodied in this Report. The application of 
these principles, however, will require variation 
in various parts of the world. 

In so far as the liberated areas are concerned, 
we recognize that the principles enunciated in 
the Report cannot be given immediate applica- 
tion. But I think I may state on behalf of the 
Committee that there was engendered through- 
out our deliberations a deep understanding of 
the special problem that faces the countries now 
occupied by the enemy; and that while the 
application of full employment principles may 
not be as readily applied in those areas as in 
the more fortunate countries, there will be a 
disposition on the part of the more fortunate 
countries to assist in the reconstruction of those 
liberated areas, in terms of full employment for 
them as for the more fortunate countries. 

But we must not lose sight of the one clear 
and indisputable fact in the discussion of this 
tremendous problem. There is, as Mr. Tomlin- 
son has so well said, a demand in each country 
on the part of all people, of all shades of polli- 
tical opinion, regardless of what their labels 
may be, that if we could during the war, with 
victory and justice as the spearhead and the 
encouragement, provide full employment for our 
people, then with equally powerful incentives 
in the days of peace, that must be possible when 
the days of war have passed. 
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But all of us at this international Conference, 
Mr. President, must not lose sight of the fact 
that full employment in my country—and I 
dare say that each delegate would say the same 
thing of full employment in his country—is 
dependent upon the fullest economic and political 
collaboration of all the nations of the world. 
If that cannot be done, if that cannot be 
assumed, then I dare say that full employment 
at home will be conceived at least in terms of 
limited capacities. 

But I do suspect that the deliberations of this 
Conference, and certainly this Committee, were 
predicated upon the great assumption upon 
which not only human dignity but the peace 
of the world depends: that in determining the 
political side of the peace, there shall not be 
forgotten those important economic considera- 
tions which were, perhaps, forgotten twenty 
years ago, and which this time, we trust, will 
not be forgotten. 

And so that we can have full employment, 
high levels of employment for our people in all 
the lands, our Governments represented here 
and represented at other Conferences must bring 
about, vis-a-vis one another, the fullest amount 
of collaboration, not only in political but also 
in economic terms. In that spirit, and in that 
spirit alone, we must go along in the building of 
a better world. 


ANNEX 15—Employment (Transition from War to Peace) 
Recommendation, 1944 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Philadelphia by 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its Twenty- 
sixth Session on 20 April 1944, and 

Having’ decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to the organization 
of employment in the transition from war to 
peace which is the third Item on the Agenda 
of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts, this twelfth day of May, of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and forty-four, the 
following Recommendation which may be cited 
as the Employment (Transition from War to 
Peace) Recommendation, 1944: 

Whereas the promotion of full employment 
with a view to satisfying the vital needs of the 
population and raising the standard of living 
throughout the world is a primary objective 
of the International Labour Organization; 

Whereas in order to achieve full employment 
economic measures providing employment oppor- 
tunities must be supplemented by effective or- 
ganization to help employers to secure the most 
suitable workers, to help workers to find the 
most suitable employment, and generally to 
ensure that, at any given moment, the neces- 
sary skills are available and are distributed 
satisfactorily among the various branches of 
production and the various areas; and 

Whereas the character and magnitude of the 
employment adjustments required during the 
transition from war to peace will necessitate 
special action, more particularly for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the re-employment of de- 
mobilised members of the armed forces, dis- 
charged war workers, and all persons whose 
usual employment has been interrupted as a 


‘ 


result of the war, enemy action, or resistance 
to the enemy or enemy-dominated authorities, 
by assisting the persons concerned to find with- 
out delay the most suitable employment; 

The Conference recommends the Members of 
the Organization to apply the following general 
principles, and in so doing to take into account, 
according to national conditions, the suggested 
methods of application, and to communicate 
information to the International Labour Office, 
as requested by the Governing Body, concerning 
the measures taken to give effect to these 
principles. 


General Principles 


I. Each Government should collect whatever 
information is necessary regarding workers 
seeking or likely to be seeking employment and 
regarding prospective employment opportunities, 
with a view to ensuring the most rapid re- 
absorption or redistribution in suitable em- 
ployment of all persons who desire to work. 

TI. The demobilisation of the armed forces 
and of assimilated services and the repatriation 
of prisoners of war, persons who have been 
deported, and others, should be planned with 
the objective of maximum fairness to indi- 
viduals and maximum opportunities for satis- 
factory re-establishment in civil life. | _ 

1II. National programmes for industrial de- 
mobilisation and reconversion should be planned 
in co-operation with employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, and other adequate measures 
taken, in such manner as to facilitate the most 
rapid attainment of full employment for the 
production of needed goods and services. 

IV. In the organization of full employment 
in the transition period and thereafter, the 
widest possible use of employment service facili- 
ties by employers seeking workers and by work- 
ers seeking employment should be encouraged 
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by the competent authorities and by employers’ 
and workers’ organizations. 

V. Hach Government should, to the maximum 
extent possible, provide public vocational guid- 
ance facilities, available to persons seeking 
work, with a view to assisting them to find 
the most suitable employment. 

VI. Training and retraining programmes 
should be developed to the fullest possible ex- 
tent in order to meet the needs of the workers 
who will have to be re-established in employ- 
ment or provided with new employment. 

VII. With a view to avoiding the need for 
excessive movements of workers from one area 
to another and preventing localised unemploy- 
ment in particular areas, each Government 
should, in co-operation with employers’ and 
workers’ organizations, formulate a positive 
policy in regard to the location of industry and 
the diversification of economic activity. Gov- 
ernments should also take steps to facilitate 
any necessary mobility of labour, both occupa- 
tional and geographical. 

VIII. Efforts should be made during the 
transition period to provide the widest possible 
opportunities for acquiring skill for juveniles 
and young workers who were unable, because 
of the war, to undertake or to complete their 
training and efforts should also be made to 
improve the education and health supervision 
of young persons. 

IX. The redistribution of women workers in 
each national economy should be carried out on 
the principle of complete equality of oppor- 
tunity for men and women in respect of admis- 
sion to employment on the basis of their indi- 
vidual merit, skill and experience, and steps 
should be taken to encourage the establishment 
of wage rates on the basis of job content, with- 
out regard to sex. 

X. Disabled workers, whatever the origin of 


their disability, should be provided with full’ 


opportunities for rehabilitation, specialised 
vocational guidance, training and retraining, 
and employment on useful work. 

XI. Measures should be taken to regularise 
employment within the industries and occupa- 
tions in which work is irregular, in order to 
achieve full use of the capacities of the workers. 


Methods of Application 


I. ADVANCE COLLECTION OF INFORMATION 


1. Each Government should arrange for the 
co-ordinated collection and utilisation of as 
complete and up-to-date information as possible 
on: 

(a) the number, educational and occupational 
backgrounds, past and present skills, and 
occupational wishes of members of the 
armed forces and of assimilated services, 
and as far as possible of all persons 
whose usual employment has been inter- 
rupted as the result of enemy action or 
resistance to the enemy or enemy- 
dominated authorities; 

(6) the number, location, industrial distribu- 
tion, sex distribution, skills and occupa- 
tional wishes of workers who will have 
to change their employment during the 
transition from war to peace; and 

(c) the number and distribution of older 
workers, women and juveniles who are 
likely to withdraw from gainful employ- 
ment after the war emergency and the 
number of juveniles who are likely to 
be seeking employment on leaving school. 


2. (1) Comprehensive material on prospec- 
tive labour requirements, showing the probable 
extent and timing of the demand for workers 
from each major industry, both in total and 
by major skills, should be collected and analysed 
before the end of the war. 

(2) Where such information is in the pos- 
session of any administrative authority, it 
should be made available to the authorities 
primarily responsible for the collection or utili- 
sation of advance information on labour supply 
and requirements. 

(3) The material on labour requirements 
should cover more particularly: 


(a) the probable contraction of labour re- 
quirements resulting from the closing of 
certain munitions undertakings; 

(b) the probable rate of contraction of the 
armed forces and of assimilated services 
upon the termination of hostilities; 

(c) probable fluctuations and changes by 
areas in the labour force of industries 
or undertakings which will, with or with- 
out a period of conversion, continue in 
operation to meet peacetime needs; 

(d) probable labour requirements in indus- 
tries which will be expanding to meet 
peacetime needs, in particular in indus- 
tries the output of which is most urgently 
needed to improve the standard of living 
of the workers, and in public works, 
including works of a normal character 
and works held in reserve for the pro- 
vision of supplementary employment in 
ea ie of declining economic activity; 
an 

(e) the probable demand for workers in the 
main industries and occupations under 
conditions of full employment. 


3. Prospective labour supply and demand in 
the various areas should be kept under constant 
review by the appropriate authoritiés, in order 
to show the effect of the war and the probable 
effect of the termination of hostilities on the 
employment situation in each of these areas. 


4. Members should co-operate in collecting the 
information referred to in subparagraphs (a), 
(6) and (c) of paragraph 1 in respect of persons 
transferred out of their own countries as a 
result of Axis aggression. Each Government 
should supply such information in respect of 
nationals of other Members living in its terri- 
tory, in Axis territories, or in territory occu- 
pied by the Axis, who are awaiting repatriation, 
even where the information available is merely 
of a general character. 


II. DEMOBILIZATION OF THE ARMED FORCES 


5. Close contact should be organized and 
maintained between the employment service and 
the authorities responsible for the demobiliza- 
tion of the armed forces and assimilated ser- 
vices and for the repatriation of prisoners of 
war and persons who have been deported, in 
order to ensure the speediest re-employment of 
the men and women concerned. 

6. (1) The rate and order of demobilization 
should be controlled according to clearly 
expressed principles which should be given wide 
publicity in order that they may be clearly 
understood. 

(2) In the process of demobilization, which 
should in general be as rapid as military neces- 
sity and transportation facilities permit, con- 
sideration should be given to: 


(a) the desirability of regulating the rate 
and distributing the flow of demobiliza- 
tion so as to avoid local concentrations 
of ex-service men and women dispropor- 
tionate to the capacity of their com- 
munity to provide opportunity for 
employment or training; 

(b) the desirability of arranging, where 
necessary, for an early release of workers 
whose qualifications make them indis- 
pensable for urgent reconstruction work. 


7. (1) Schemes for reinstating in their former 
employment persons whose usual employment 
has been interrupted by military mobilization, 
enemy action, or resistance to the enemy or 
enemy-dominated authorities, should be adopted 
and carried out so far as changed post-war 
circumstances allow. 

(2) The fullest possible employment and 
advancement opportunities for these men and 
women, on the basis of their qualifications, 
should be assured through Government action 
and collective agreements. 

(3) Immediate alternative employment should 
be secured for the workers displaced by the 
operation of these schemes. 

8. In addition to schemes for re-employment, 
immediate consideration should be given to the 
provision, wherever justified by prospective 
opportunities to make a living, of adequate 
financial and other assistance to enable quali- 
fied demobilized persons to settle or resettle on 
the land, to enter or re-enter a profession, or to 
take up other independent work. 


III. INDUSTRIAL DEMOBILIZATION AND 
CONVERSION 


9. (1) Each Government should, in coopera- 
tion with employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions, formulate a national industrial demobili- 
zation and reconversion program to facilitate 
the rapid and orderly conversion of the 
economy from wartime to peacetime require- 
ments during the period of reconstruction, 
account being taken of the urgent need of 
countries devastated by the war, with a view 
to attaining full employment with the least 
possible delay. All information in regard to 
the demobilization and reconversion program 
should be made available to the authorities 
responsible for collecting advance information 
on labour supply and requirements. 

(2) The cooperation of employers’ and 
workers’ organizations should be invited with 
a view to working out comprehensive industry 
and area demobilization and reconversion pro- 
grams to facilitate the change-over from war 
to peace production in a manner that will mini- 
mize transitional unemployment: 

10. (1) Each Government should, so far as 
possible before the end of the war, determine 
its policy in regard to the peace-time use 0 
Government-owned war production capacity and 
equipment and in regard ‘to the disposition of 
surplus materials. j 

(2) Special consideration should be given to 
the early release of factories and equipment 
urgently needed for peacetime production or 
training. : 

(3) In general, factories, equipment or ma- 
terials should not be destroyed or kept out of 
use where human needs are unsatisfied or where 
no excess production would exist at reasonable 
prices under conditions of demand associated 
with full employment. 

11. Each Government should, in formulating 
its policy and procedure for the termination or 
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adjustment of war contracts, give special con- 
sideration to the possibilities of continued em- 
ployment or rapid re-employment of the workers 
affected or of favourable’ opportunities for 
employment in other areas. Governments should 
also arrange for the prompt settlement of claims 
under terminated contracts, so that employment 
will not be held back by needless financial 
difficulties . of contractors. Contractors in 
countries at present occupied who have worked 
voluntarily in the interest of the enemy should 
not be granted the benefit of such arrangements. 

12. (1) Arrangements should be made_ to 
ensure that administrative authorities give 
information at the earliest possible moment to 
the employment service and contractors regard- 
ing any circumstances likely to cause dismissals 
or lay-offs. 

(2) Procurement agencies should give con- 
tractors both at home and abroad and the 
employment service as long advance notice as 
possible of cut-backs in war orders. In no case 
should the notice given be less than two weeks. 

(3) Employers should give the employment 
service at least two weeks’ advance notice of 
proposed dismissals affecting more than a 
specified number of workers, in order to enable 
the employment service to make plans for alter- 
native employment for the workers concerned. 

(4) Employers should give the employment 
service at least two weeks’ advance notice of 
proposed temporary lay-offs affecting more than 
a specified number of workers, together with 
information to show the probable duration of 
such lay-offs, in order to enable the employment 
service to find temporary public or private 
employment or training for the laid-off workers. 
Employers should so far as possible inform the 
laid-off workers of the expected duration of 
such lay-ofts. 


TV. APPLICATIONS FOR WORK AND FOR WORKERS 


13. (1) Vacancies on public works and in 
undertakings working on public orders to the 
extent of 75 per cent or more of their operations 
should be filled through the employment service. 

(2) Consideration should be given to the 
advisability of requiring employers in specified 
industries or areas to engage their workers 
through the employment service in order to 
facilitate the readjustment of employment. 

(3) Employers should be encouraged to give 
advance notice of their labour requirements to 
the employment service. 

14. Persons applying for employment on 
Government-sponsored projects, as well as 
persons applying for publicly supported training 
programs or transfer assistance, or claiming 
unemployment benefit or allowance, should be 
required to register with the employment 
service. : : 

15. Special efforts should be made to assist 
demobilized members of the forces and war 
workers to find the most suitable work of which 
they are capable, making use wherever possible 
of the skills acquired by them during the war. 

16. Every effort should be made, by the auth- 
orities, and in particular by the employment 
service, in co-operation with employers’ and 
workers’ organizations, to encourage as wide a 
use as possible of the employment service by 
employers and workers. 


V. VocATIONAL GUIDANCE 


17. Special and immediate attention should 
be given to the development of suitable methods 
and techniques of vocational guidance for adult 


workers. 
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18. In cases of prolonged unemployment, the 
use of vocational guidance facilities should be 
made a condition for the continued receipt of 
unemployment benefit or allowance. 

19. The competent authorities should, in 
co-operation with the private bodies concerned, 
develop and maintain adequate training facili- 
ties for vocational guidance officers. 


VI. TRAINING AND RETRAINING PROGRAMS 


20. On the basis of information concerning 
labour supply and demand in the post-war 
period, each government should, in close co- 
operation with employers’ and workers’ organiz- 
tions, formulate a national training and re- 
training program, geared to the post-war needs 
of the economy and taking into account changes 
in the different skill requirements of each 
industry. 


21. Every possible step should be taken to 
facilitate the occupational mobility necessary to 
adjust the supply of workers to present and 
prospective labour requirements. 


22. Training and retraining programs should 
be extended and adapted to meet the needs of 
demobilized persons, discharged war workers, 
and all persons whose usual employment has 
been interrupted as the result of enemy action 
or resistance to the enemy or enemy-dominated 
authorities. Special emphasis should be placed 
on courses of training designed to fit the persons 
concerned for employment which offers a per- 
manent career. 


23.. In addition to apprenticeship schemes, 
systematic methods of training, retraining and 
upgrading workers should be developed to meet 
post-war needs for the reconstitution and 
expansion of the skilled labour force. 


24. Persons undertaking training should. be 
paid, where necessary, remuneration or allow- 
ances which provide an inducement to undergo 
and continue training and are sufficient to 
maintain a reasonable standard of life. 


25. Men and women whose higher training 
and education has been prevented or inter- 
rupted by war service, whether in a military 
or civilian capacity, or by enemy action, or by 
resistance to the enemy or enemy dominated 
authorities, should be enabled to enter upon or 
resume and complete their training and educa- 
tion, subject to continued proof of merit and 
promise, and should be paid allowances during 
their training and education. 


26. (1) Qualified vocational teachers and 
instructors who have been engaged in other 
work during the war should be encouraged to 
resume their previous occupation at the earliest 
possible moment. 


(2) Refresher courses should be organized in 
case of need: 

(a) for vocational instructors returning to 

their work after a lengthy absence; and 

(6) for teaching new methods and techniques. 


(3) Additional vocational teachers and in- 
structors should be trained in the numbers 
required to meet the needs of the training and 
retraining program. 

(4) Members should co-operate, where neces- 
sary, in reconstituting and expanding vocational 
training and retraining, by such methods as: 


(a) the provision in one country of training 
as instructors for persons from another 
country to enable them to acquire broader 
skill or training not available in their 
own country; 


(6) the loan of experienced vocational in- 
structors and teachers from one country 
to help meet shortages of vocational 
training staff or new industrial needs in 
another country; 

(c) facilitating the return to the territories 
of member countries of subjects thereof 
living in the territory of another mem- 
ber country who are qualified for teach- 
ne and instructing in their home country; 
an 

(d) the provision of training handbooks and 
other equipment to assist instructors and 

. persons in training. 


27. Training and retraining services should 
be co-ordinated on a national, regional and local 
basis, and should be closely associated: at all 
levels of operation with guidance work, with 
the placement work of the employment service, 
and with the training activities of employers’ 
and workers’ organizations. 


VII. GrograpHicaL Mositiry 


28. With a view to facilitating the necessary 
mobility of labour, the employment service 
should take action to overcome the obstacles to 
transfers from one area to another and to assist 
the movement of workers to areas needing 
labour, thereby helping to bring together avail- 
able skills and available employment oppor- 
tunities and thus preventing unemployment. 


29. (1) Where a worker is transferred from 
one area to another on the initiative or with 
the consent of the employmer.t service, arrange- 
ments should be made to grant travelling ex- 
penses and to assist the worker to meet initial 
expenses in the new place of work by granting 
or advancing him a specified amount, fixed 
according to the circumstances. 


(2) where a temporary transfer made through 
the employment service involves the separation 
of the head of the household from his family, 
arrangements should be made to grant an appro- 
priate separation allowance to cover the added 
costs of maintaining double living quarters. 


VIII. EMPLOYMENT oF Young WORKERS 


30. (1) The policy of revising upward the 
school-leaving age and the age for admission to 
employment should be considered by all coun- 
tries as a primary factor in planning employ- 
ment policy for the transition period. 


(2) Maintenance allowances should be granted 
to parents by the competent authorities during 
the additional period of compulsory education 
referred to above. 


31. Student-aid programs should be developed 
to enable young persons above the school-leaving 
age to continue their education in secondary 
schools or high schools, and for those beyond the 
secondary school level, subject to continued 
proof of merit, in technical or higher education 
schools or courses on a full-time basis. 


32. (1) Vocational guidance services adapted 
to their needs should be available for all young 
persons, both prior to and at the time of leav- 
ing school, through the school or the employment 
service. 

(2) Free pre-employment medical examination 
should be provided for all young persons. The 
results of this examination should {be incorpor- 
ated in a certificate to serve as a basis for 
periodical re-examinations during a period to be 
precribed by national laws or regulations. 


(3) In countries in which war conditions and 
enemy occupation have undermined the health 
of young persons, particular attention should 
be given to the health supervision of such per- 
sons from the time of their admission to employ- 
ment through the period of adjustment to work- 
ing life, and, where necessary, measures of 
physical rehabilitation should be adopted. 


(4) Members should co-operate, when re- 
quested, in providing for the training of medical 
and nursing staff, and the loan of experienced 
doctors, surgeons, nursing personnel and appro- 
priate equipment, in order to facilitate the 
physical rehabilitation of the young persons 
referred to in sub-paragraph (8) above. 


33. (1) Young persons whose contracts of ap- 
prenticeship have been interrupted owing to the 
war should ibe entitled to resume apprenticeship 
on the termination of their war service. 

(2) State aid should be made available to 
enable a person whose apprenticeship has ‘been 
resumed in accordance with sub-paragraph (1) 
albove to be assured of an income which is 
reasonable, having regard to his age and to the 
remuneration he would have been receiving had 
his apprenticeship not been interrupted. 

(3) In all cases in which military service, 
raw material shortages, enemy action, or other 
war circumstances, have prevented young per- 
sons from entering or continuing apprenticeship, 
arrangements should be .made to encourage 
them, as soon as circumstances permit, to re- 
sume their apprenticeship or to learn a skilled 
trade. 

(4) With a view to encouraging the resump- 
tion of interrupted apprenticeships, arrange- 
ments should be made to review the provisions 
of apprenticeship contracts and to vary them 
where this seems equitable to take account of 
training, skill or experience acquired during 
war service. 

(5) Existing apprenticeship programs should 
be re-examined, in co-operation with employers’ 
and workers’ organizations, with a view to giv- 
ing wider opportunities to learn a skilled trade 
to the younger workers who have not been 
able, owing to the war, to enter apprenticeship. 
More particularly, consideration should be given 
to making arrangements for varying existing re- 
strictions on admission to apprenticeship and 
for taking into account any training, skill or 
experience acquired during the war. 


34. Employers should be encouraged to intro- 
duce programs of systematic in-plant training to 
enable all the young workers employed in the 
undertaking to acquire training or to improve 
their skill and broaden their knowledge of the 
operations of the undertaking as a whole. Such 
programs should be developed in co-operation 
with workers’ organizations and should be 
adequately supervised. 


35. In countries which have ‘been invaded 
during the war, and in which there are young 
persons who have been compelled to abstain 
from work, or, without regard to their aptitudes 
or desires, to work for the enemy, special atten- 
tion should be devoted to the readjustment of 
such young persons to work habits and to 
supplementing their vocational training. 


IX. EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


36. The redistribution of women workers in 
the economy should be organized on the prin- 
ciple of complete equality of opportunity for 
men and women on the basis of their individual 
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merit, skill and experience, without prejudice 
to the provisions of the International Labour 
Conventions and Recommendations concerning 
the employment of women. 


37. (1) In order to place women on a basis 
of equality with men in the employment market, 
and thus to prevent competition among the 
available workers prejudicial to the interests 
of both men and women workers, steps should 
be taken to encourage the establishment of 
wage rates based on job content, without regard 
to sex. 

(2) Investigations should be conducted, in 
co-operation with employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, for the purpose of establishing 
precise and objective standards for determining 
job content, irrespective of the sex of the 
worker, as a basis for determining wage rates. 


38. The employment of women in industries 
and occupations in which large numbers of 
women have traditionally been employed should 
be facilitated by action to raise the relative 
status of these industries and occupations and 
to improve conditions of work and methods of 
placement therein. 


X, EMPLOYMENT OF DISABLED WORKERS 


39. The criterion for the training and employ- 
ment of disabled workers should be the employ- 
ability of the worker, whatever the origin of 
the disability. 


40. There should be the closest collaboration 
between medical services for the disabled and 
vocational rehabilitation and placement services. 


41. Specialized vocational guidance for the 
disabled should be developed in order to make 
it possible to assess each disabled worker’s 
capacity and to select the most appropriate 
form of employment for him. 


42. (1) Wherever possible, disabled workers 
should receive training in company with able- 
bodied workers, under the same conditions and 
with the same pay. 

(2) Training should be continued to the point 
where the disabled person is able to enter 
employment as an efticient worker in the trade 
or occupation for which he has been trained. 

(3) Wherever practicable, efforts should be 
made to retrain disabled workers in their 
former occupations or in related occupations 
where their previous qualifications would be 
useful, 

(4) Employers with suitable training facilities 
should be induced to train a reasonable propor- 
tion of disabled workers. 

(5) Specialized training centres, with appro- 
priate medical supervision, should be provided 
for those disabled persons who require such 
special training. 


43. (1) Special measures should be taken to 
ensure equality of employment opportunity for 
disabled workers on the basis of their working 
capacity. Employers should be induced by wide 
publicity and other means, and where necessary 
compelled, to employ a reasonable quota of 
disabled workers. 

(2) In certain occupations particularly suit- 
able for the employment of seriously-disabled 
workers, such workers should be given prefer- 
ence over all other workers. 

(3) Efforts should be made, in close co-opera- 
tion with employers’ and workers’ organizations, 
to overcome employment discriminations against 
disabled workers which are not related to their 
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ability and job performance, and to overcome 
the obstacles to their employment including the 
possibility of increased liability in respect of 
workmen’s compensation. 


(4) Employment on useful work in special 
centres under non-competitive conditions should 
be made available for all disabled workers who 
cannot be made fit for normal employment, 


44, Information should be assembled by the 
employment service in regard to the occupations 
particularly suited to different disabilities and 


the size, location and employability of the 
disabled population. 


XI. REGULARIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT IN 
PARTICULAR INDUSTRIES 


45. In industries in which operations are 
irregular, such as construction and port trans- 
port,. the schemes for ithe regularization of 
employment adopted or extended during the 
war by Member States should be maintained 
and adapted to peacetime conditions in consulta- 
tion with the employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions concerned. 


ANNEX 16—Employment Service Recommendation, 1944. 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Philadelphia by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-sixth 
Session on 20th April, 1944, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the employment 
service, which is included in the third Item 
on the Agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take ‘the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts, this twelfth day of May, of the year 


one thousand nine hundred and forty-four, the 
following Recommendation which may be cited 
as the Employment Service Recommendation, 
1944: 

Whereas the application of the Employment 
(Transition from War to Peace) Recommenda- 
tion, 1944, requires the existence and develop- 
ment of an efficient employment service; and 

Whereas the Unemployment Convention, 1919, 
provides for the establishment of a “system of 
free public employment agencies under the 
control of a central authority”; and 

Whereas the fulfilment of the tasks enume- 
rated in the Employment (Transition from War 
to Peace) Recommendation, 1944, involves a 
new and broader definition of the responsibili- 
ties, functions and methods of operation of the 
employment service; and 

Whereas this broader conception is of import- 
ance in the formulation and application of ‘a 
long-term full employment policy; 

The Conference recommends the Members of 
the Organization to apply the following general 
principles, and to report to the International 
Labour Office from time to time, as requested 
by the Governing Body, concerning the -meas- 
ures taken to give effect to these principles: 


1. The essential duty of the employment 
service should be to ensure, in co-operation 
with other public and private bodies concerned, 
the best possible organization of industrial, 
agricultural and other employment as an 
integral part of the national program for the 
full use of productive resources, 


2. (1) To fulfil this duty, steps should be 
taken to strengthen the employment service and 
related authorities, 


ANNEX 17—Public Works 


The General Conference of the International 


. 


Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Philadelphia by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-sixth 
Session on 20th April, 1944, and 


(2) These services should be responsible for: 

(a) collecting and making available informa- 
tion concerning labour supply, employ- 
ment opportunities, the skills required to 
do particular jobs, changes in skill 
requirements within the different indus- 
tries, employment and unemployment 
trends, the regularization of employment, 
and the causes of unemployment, and 
other information of value in promoting 
full employment; 

(b) assisting workers to find suitable employ- 
ment and employers to find suitable 
workers; 

(¢) assisting in developing and in determin- 
ing the content of training and retraining 
courses; 

(d) developing methods of facilitating the 
transference, where necessary, of workers 
from one occupation or area to another; 

(e) helping to achieve the best possible 
distribution of manpower within each 
industry and area; 

(f) co-operating as may be required in the 
administration of unemployment insur- 
ance and assistance; 

(g) assisting other public and private bodies 
in planning the location of industry, 
public works, housing projects, social 
amenities, and other social and economic 
measures, 


3. The closest co-operation between the em- 
ployment service and other authorities whose 
activities affect the employment situation, 
including authorities charged with responsibility 
for accelerating or slowing down public works 
in accordance with the current state of employ- 
ment and unemployment, should be established 
at the national, regional and local levels. 


4. (1) In addition to the joint advisory bodies 
provided for in Article 2 of the Unemployment 
Convention, 1919, the employment service should 
co-operate closely with employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. Appropriate machinery should 
be devised to enable these organizations to 
assist in the formulation and carrying out of 
employment policy. . 


(2) The employment service should co-operate 


. with any joint industry committees which may 


be set up to facilitate the solution of the 
special problems of the industries concerned, 


(National Planning) Recommendation, 1944. 


Having decided upon the adoption of certain | 
proposals with regard to the national plan- 
ning of public works, which is included in 
the third Item on the Agenda of the 
Session, and 


Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 
adopts, this twelfth day of May, of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and forty-four, the 
following Recommendation which may be cited 
as the Public Works (National Planning) 
Recommendation, 1944: 

Whereas the Public Works (National Plan- 
ning) Recommendation, 1937, recommends that 
all works undertaken or financed by public 
authorities should be timed in such a way as to 
reduce industrial fluctuations as far as possible, 
and that special consideration should be given 
to the financing by loan in periods of depression 
of works likely to stimulate economic recovery 
and to the application of a monetary policy 
which will make possible the expansion of credit 
required for the speeding up of such works and 
ensure the lowest possible rate of interest on 
' the loans; 

Whereas iat the end of the war public auth- 
orities will be faced with the great need to 
repair the damage caused by the war, to restore 
and replace existing public works, and to pro- 
vide new. public works and services; and 

Whereas public works constitute a large 
element in the economic life of all nations, 
and public works programs are an important 
method by which levels of productivity can be 
increased, and by which levels- of living of all 
peoples can be raised; and 

Whereas it is important in the transition 
from war to peace that public and private enter- 
prise should be co-ordinated to assure the 
prompt and orderly use of human and material 
resources, avoiding on+the one hand _ rush 
demands for materials which would leave con- 
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tractors temporarily in short supply and on the 
other hand inadequate development of demand; 
The Conference recommends the Members of 
the Organization to apply the following general 
principles, and to communicate information to 
the International Labour Office, as requested 
by the Governing Body, concerning the meas- 
ures taken to give effect to these principles: 


1. Each Member should prepare a long-term 
development program which can be accelerated 
or slowed down in accordance with the employ- 
ment situation in different parts of the country. 


2. Special attention should be paid to the 
importance of timing the execution of the 
works and the ordering of supplies, so as to 
limit the demand for labour at a time when 
there is already full employment and to increase 
it at a time when there is unemployment. 


3. In applying this policy, consideration 
should be given not only to the employment 
situation in the country as a whole but also 
to the situation in each area and to the 
particular types of skill available in the area 
concerned. 


‘4. Local authorities and others responsible 
for framing schemes for employment should be 
informed by their central authorities at the 
earliest possible moment what financial support 
will be forthcoming, so that the local authorities 
and technical services may proceed without 
further delay to prepare plans and to make 
such practical preparation as would enable 
large numbers of demobilized soldiers to be 
absorbed ias soon as they are available. 


ANNEX 18—Resolution Concerning the Conventions and Recommendations 
Adopted at Earlier Sessions of the Conference Bearing Upon 
the Problem of the Organization of Employment in 
the Transition From War to Peace 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having adopted the Employment (Transition 
from War to Peace Recommendations, 1944, 
the Employment Service Recommendation, 
1944, the Public Works (National Plan- 
ning) Recommendation, 1944, 


Draws the attention of the Members of the 
Organization to the bearing upon the problem 
of the organization of employment in the 
transition from war to peace of the following 
Conventions and Recommendations :— 

the Unemployment Conventions, 1919, 

the Fee-Charging Employment Agencies Con- 

vention, 1933, 


the Employment Agencies Recommendation, 
1933, 

the Unemployment Provision Convention, 
1934, 

the Unemployment Provision Recommenda- 
tion, 1934, 

the Unemployment (Young Persons) Recom- 


mendations, 1935, 


Vocational Training Recommendation, 

1939, 

Apprenticeship Recommendation, 1939, 

Vocational Education (Building) Recom- 
mendation, 1937, 
Minimum Age (Industry) 
(Revised), 1937, 
Minimum Age (Family Undertakings) 

Recommendation, 1937, 

Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employ- 

ment) Convention (Revised), 1937, | 

Minimum Age (Agriculture) Convention, 

1921, 
Public Works 

Recommendation. 1937. 

Public Works (International Co-opera- 

tion Recommendation, 1937; and 


Urges that Members which have not already 
done so should give consideration to ratifying 
the said Conventions, and to giving effect, 
wherever possible, to their provisions pending 
ratification, and that all members should give 
consideration to making effective the provisions 
of the said Recommendations. 


the 


the 
the 


the 
the 


Convention 


the 
the 
the 
the 


(National Planning) 


ANNEX 19—Resolution Concerning Co-cperation in Regard to the 
Preparation for Plans for Publie Works in Countries 
at Present in Enemy Occupation 


Whereas the Governments of the United 
Nations, whose territory is still under the 
occupation of the enemy, are unable to prepare 
detailed plans for publie works in their coun- 
tries. because they do not possess the data 
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necessary for such a preparation and because 
they are handicapped by either the lack of 
trained technical personnel, or by the lack of 
adequate financial means or by both; 


Whereas the universities and technical 
colleges in some of the occupied countries have 
been forcibly closed for years, and laboratories, 
research institutes and libraries destroyed; 

Whereas in most of these countries the 
number of previously trained technical experts 
has been because of persecution considerably 
reduced and the remaining experts have been 
for years without any communication with the 
western world and consequently have been 
unable to keep up with the results and methods 
of technical progress achieved in non-occupied 
territories; and 

Whereas a considerable volume of public 
works will have to be undertaken upon the 
liberation of those countries in order to pro- 
vide the basis for a speedy reconstruction, to 
organize the transportation network, to provide 
housing for the great miasses of the population, 
and finally to provide employment; 

It is resolved: 

(a) that the Members of the International 

Labour Organization be invited to 
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exchange the results of their research 
in the various branches of development 
works including public utilities and their 
experiences with the technical problems 
involved in the preparation and carrying 
out of development works programs. 

(b) that they exchange experiences gained 
in the planning and organization of 
development works and in the mainten- 
ance of such works and public utilities; 
and exchange information on the educa- 
tion of technical experts and on making 
these matters known to the public. 

(c) that the Conference invites the Govern- 
ing Body to call a meeting of the Inter- 
national Public Works Committee at the 
earliest practicable moment and to in- 
clude in the agenda of that meeting the 
study of the exchange of such informa- 
tion as is referred to in clauses (a) 
and (6). 


ANNEX 20—Income Security Recommendation, 1944 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Philadelphia by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-sixth 
Session on 20th April, 1944, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to income security, 
which is included in the fourth item on the 
Agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation. 


adopts, this twelfth day of May, of the year, one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-four, the fol- 
lowing Recommendation which may be cited as 
the Income Security Recommendation, 1944: 
Whereas the Atlantic Charter contemplates 
“the fullest collaboration between all nations in 
the economic field with the object of securing 
for all improved labour standards, economic 
advancement and social security”; and 
Whereas the Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, by a resolution adopted 
on 5th November, 1941, endorsed this principle 
of the Atlantic Charter and pledged the full co- 
operation of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion in its implementation; and 
Whereas income security is an essential ele- 
ment in social security; and 
Whereas the International Labour Organiza- 
tion has promoted the development of income 
security— 
by the adoption by the International Labour 
Conference of Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions relating to workmen’s compensation for 
accidents and occupational diseases, sickness 
insurance, provision for maternity, old age, 
invalidity, and widows’ and orphans’ pensions, 
and provision for unemployment, 
by the adoption by the First and Second 
Labour Conferences of American States of 
the resolutions constituting the Inter-Ameri- 
can Social Insurance Code, by the participa- 
tion of a delegation of the Governing Body in 
the First Inter-American Conference on Social 
Security which adopted the Declaration of 
Santiago de Chile, and by the approval by the 
Governing Body of the Statute of the Inter- 
American Conference on Social Security es- 
tablished as a permanent agency of co-opera- 
tion between social security administrations 
and institutions acting in concert with the 
International Labour Office, and 


by the participation of the International 
Labour Office in an advisory capacity in the 
framing of social insurance schemes in a 
Bae of countries and by other measures; 
an 


Whereas some members have not taken such 
steps as are within their competence to promote 
the well-being and development of their people 
although their need for improved labour stand- 
ards, economic advancement and social security 
is greatest; and 


Whereas it is now highly desirable that such 
members take all necessary steps as soon as pos- 
sible to reach the accepted international mini- 
me standards and develop those standards; 
an 


Whereas it is now desirable to take further 
steps towards the attainment of income security 
by the unification or co-ordination of social in- 
surance schemes, the extension of such schemes 
to all workers and their families, including 
rural populations and the self-employed, and the 
elimination of inequitable anomalies; and 


Whereas the formulation of certain general 
principles which should be followed by members 
of the Organization in developing their income 
security schemes along these lines on the founda- 
tion of the existing Conventions and Recom- 
mendations, pending the unification and ampli- 
fication of the provisions of the said Conven- 
tions and Recommendations, will contribute to 
this end; 

The Conference: 

(a) recommends the Members of the Organi- 
zation to apply progressively the follow- 
ing general guiding principles, ag rapidly 
as national conditions allow, in develop- 
ing their income security schemes with 
a view to the implementation of the fifth 
principle of the Atlantic Charter, and to 
report to the International Labour Office 
from time to time as requested by the 
Governing Body, concerning the measures 
taken to give.effect to the said general 
guiding principles; 

(6) calls the attention of the Members of the 
Organization to the suggestions for the 
application of these general guiding prin- 
ciples submitted to the Conference and 
contained in the Annex to this Recom- 
mendation. 


\ 


Guiding Principles 
GENERAL 


1. Income security schemes should relieve 
want and prevent destitution by restoring, up 
to a reasonable level, income which is lost by 
reason of inability to work (including old age) 
or to obtain remunerative work or iby reason 
of the death of a breadwinner. 


2. Income security should be organized as far 
as possible on the, basis of compulsory social 
insurance, whereby insured persons fulfilling 
prescribed qualifying conditions are entitled, in 
consideration of the contributions they have 
paid to an insurance institution, to benefits 
payable at rates, and in contingencies, defined 
by law. ‘ 


3. Provision for needs not covered by com- 
pulsory social insurance should ‘be made lby 
social assistance; certain categories of persons, 
particularly dependent children and needy in- 
valids, aged persons and widows, should be 
entitled to allowances at reasonable rates ac- 
cording to a prescribed scale. 


4. Social assistance appropriate to the needs 
of the case should be provided for other persons 
in want. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


5. The range of contingencies to be covered 
by compulsory social insurance should embrace 
all contingencies in which an insured person is 
prevented from earning his living, whether by 
inability to work or, inability to obtain remu- 
nerative work, or in which he dies leaving a 
dependent family, and should include certain 
associated emergencies, generally experienced, 
which involved extraordinary strain on limited 
incomes, in so far as they are not otherwise 
covered. 

6. Compensation should be provided in cases 
of incapacity for work and of death resulting 
from employment. 

7. In order that the ‘benefits provided by 
social insurance may be closely adapted to the 
variety of needs, the contingencies covered 
should be classified as follows:— 

(a) sickness; 
b) maternity; 
c) invalidity; 
d) old age; 
e) death of ‘breadwinner ; 
f) unemployment; 
g) emergency expenses; 
employment injuries. 


Provided that benefits should not be payable at 
the same time for more than one of the follow- 
ing contingencies: invalidity, old age and unem- 
ployment. 

8. Supplements for each of the first two chil- 
dren should be added to all benefits payable 
for loss of earnings, provision for further 
children being left to be made by means of 
children’s allowances payable out of public 
funds or under contributory schemes. 

9. The contingency for which sickness benefit 
should be paid is loss of earnings due to aibsten- 
tion from work necessitated on medical grounds 
by an acute condition, due to disease or Injury, 
requiring medical treatment or supervision. 

10. The contingency for which maternity 
benefit should be paid is loss of earnings due 
to abstention, from work during prescribed 
periods before and after child-birth. 


and 
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11. The contingency for which invalidity 
benefit should be paid is inability to engage in 
any substantially gainful work by reason of a 
chronic condition, due to disease or injury, or 
by reason of the loss of a member or function. 


12. The contingency for which old-age benefit 
should be paid is the attainment of a prescribed 
age, which should be that at which persons 
commonly become incapable of efficient work, 
the incidence of sickness and invalidity becomes 
heavy, and unemployment, if present, is likely 
to be permanent. 


13. The contingency for which survivors’ bene- 
fits should ‘be paid is the loss of support pre- 
sumably suffered by the dependants as_ the 
result of the death of the head of the family. 


14. The contingency for which unemployment 
benefit should be paid is loss of earnings due to 
the unemployment of an insured person who is 
ordinarily employed, capable of regular employ- 
ment in some occupation, and seeking suitable 
employment, or due to part-time unemployment. 


15. Benefits should be provided in respect of 
extraordinary expenses, not otherwise covered, 
incurred in cases of sickness, maternity, invalid- 
ity and death. 


16. The contingency for which compensation 
for an employment injury should be paid is 
traumatic injury or disease resulting from em- 
ployment and not brought about deliberately or 
iby the serious and wilful misconduct of the 
victim, which results in temporary or perman- 
ent incapacity or death. 


17. Social insurance should afford protection, 
in the contingencies to which they are exposed, 
to all employed and self-employed persons, to- 
gether with their dependants, in respect of 
whom it is practicable: 

(a) to collect contributions without incur- 
ring disproportionate administrative ex- 
penditure; and 

(b) to pay benefits with the necessary co- 
operation of medical and employment ser- 
vices and with due precaution against 
abuse. 


18. The employer should be made responsible 
for collecting contributions in respect of all 
persons employed by him, and should be entitled 
to deduct the sums due by them from their 


. 


remuneration at the time when it is paid. 


19. In order to facilitate the efficient adminis- 
tration of benefits, arrangements should ‘be 
made for the keeping of records of contribu- 
tions, for ready means of verifying the presence 
of the contingencies which give rise to benefits, 
and for a parallel organization of medical and 
employment services with preventive and reme- 
dial functions. 


20. Persons employed for remuneration 
should be insured against the whole range of 
contingencies covered by social insurance as 
soon as the collection of contributions in Tre- 
spect of them can be organized and the neces- 
sary arrangements can be made for the adminis- 
tration of benefit. 


21. Self-employed persons should be insured 
against the contingencies of invalidity, old age 
and death, under the same conditions as em- 
ployed persons as soon as the collection of their 
contributions can be organized. Consideration 
should be given to the possibility of insuring 
them also against sickness and maternity neces- 
sitating hospitalization, sickness which has 
lasted for several months, and extraordinary 
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expenses incurred in cases of sickness, matern- 


ity, invalidity and death. 

22. Benefits should replace lost earnings, with 
due regard to family responsibilities, up to as 
high a level as is practicable without impairing 
the will to resume work where resumption is a 
possibility, and without levying charges on the 
productive groups so heavy that output and 
employment are checked. 


23. Benefits should be related to the previous 
earnings of the insured person on the basis of 
which he has contributed: Provided that any 
excess of earnings over those prevalent among 
skilled workers may be ignored for the purpose 
of determining the rate of benefits, or portions 
thereof, financed from sources other than the 
contributions of the insured person. 

24. Benefits at flat rates may be appropriate 
for countries where adequate and economical 
facilities exist for the population to procure 
additional protection by voluntary insurance. 
Such benefits should be commensurate with the 
earnings of unskilled workers. 

25. The right to benefits other than compen- 
sation for employment injuries should be sub- 
ject to contribution conditions designed to 
prove that the normal status of the claimant is 
that of an employed or self-employed person 
and to maintain reasonable regularity in the 
payment of contributions: Provided that a per- 
son should not be disqualified for benefits by 
reason of the failure of his employer duly to 
ae the contributions payable in respect of 

im. 

26. The cost of benefits, including the cost of 
administration, should be distributed among in: 
sured persons, employers and taxpayers in such 
a way as to be equitable to insured persons and 
to avoid hardship to insured persons of small 
means or any disturbance to production. 

27. The administration of social insurance 
should be unified or co-ordinated within a gen- 
eral system of social security services, and con- 
tributors should, through their organizations, be 
represented on the bodies which determine or 
advise upon administrative policy and propose 
legislation or frame regulations. 


SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 


28. Society should normally co-operate with 
parents through general measures of assistance 
designed to secure the wellbeing of dependent 
children. 

29. Invalids, aged persons and widows who 
are not receiving social insurance benefits be- 
cause they or their husbands, as the case may 
be, were not compulsorily insured, and whose 
incomes do not exceed a prescribed level, should 
be entitled to special maintenance allowances 
at prescribed rates. 

30. Appropriate allowances in cash or partly 
in cash and partly in kind should be provided 
for all persons who are in want and do not 
require internment for corrective care. 


Annex 
GUIDING PRINCIPLES ACCOMPANTED 
BY SUGGESTIONS FOR APPLICATION 


(The paragraphs in bold type are the general 
guiding principles and the subparagraphs are 
the suggestions for application.) 

GENERAL 


1. Income security schemes should relieve 
want and prevent destitution by restoring, 


up to a reasonable level, income which is lost 
by reason of inability to work (including old 
age) or to obtain remunerative work or by 
reason of the death of a breadwinner. 


2. Income security should be organized as 
far as possible on the basis of compulsory 
social insurance, whereby insured persons 
fulfilling prescribed qualifying conditions are 
entitled, in consideration of the contributions 
they have paid to an insurance institution, 
to benefits payable at rates, and in contin- 
gencies, defined by law. 


3. Provision for needs not covered by com- 
pulsory social insurance should be made by 
social assistance; certain categories of persons, 
particularly dependent children and needy 
invalids, aged persons and widows, should 
be entitled to allowances at reasonable rates 
according to a prescribed scale. 


4. Social assistance appropriate to the needs 


of the case should be provided for other 


persons in want. 


I. SOCIAL INSURANCE 
A. CONTINGENCIES COVERED 


Range of Contingencies to be Covered 


5. The range of contingencies to be covered 
by compulsory social insurance should em- 
brace all contingencies in which an insured 
person is prevented from earning his living, 
whether by inability to work or inability to 
obtain remunerative work, or in which he 
dies leaving a dependent family, and should 
include certain associated emergencies, gen- 
erally experienced, which involve extraordin- 
ary strain on limited incomes, in so far 
as they are not otherwise covered. 


6. Compensation should be provided in cases 
of incapacity for work and of death resulting 
from employment. 


7. In_ order that the benefits provided by 
social insurance may be closely adapted to 
the variety of needs, the contingencies covered 
should be classified, as follows: 

(a) sickness; 

(b) maternity; 

(c) invalidity; 

(d) old age; 

(e) death of breadwinner; 

(f) unemployment; 

(g) emergency expenses; and 

(h) employment injuries. — 


Provided that benefits should not be pay- 
able at the same time for more than one of 
the following contingencies; invalidity, old 
age and unemployment. 


8. Supplements for each of the first two 
children should be added to all benefits pay- 
able for loss of earnings, provision for further 
children being left to be made by means of 
children’s allowances payable out of public 
funds or under contributory schemes. 


Sickness 


9. The contingency for which sickness bene- 
fit should be paid is loss of earnings due to 
abstention from work necessitated on medical 
grounds by an acute condition, due to disease 
or injury, requiring medical treatment or 
supervision. 

(1) The necessity for abstention from work 
should be judged, as a rule, with reference to 
the previous occupation of the insured person, 
which he may be expected to resume. 


(2) Benefit need not be paid for the first 
few days of a period of sickness, but if sickness 
recurs within a few months, a fresh waiting 
period should not be imposed. 


(3) Benefit should preferably be continued 
until the beneficiary is fit to return to work, 
dies or becomes an invalid. If, however, it is 
considered necessary to limit the duration of 
benefit, the maximum period should not be less 
than 26 weeks for a single case, and provision 
should be made for extending the duration of 
benefit in the case of specified diseases, such as 
~ tuberculosis, which often involve lengthy, though 
curable, sickness; Provided that at the outset 
of the operation of an insurance scheme it may 
be necessary to provide for a shorter period than 
26 weeks. 


Maternity 


10. The contingency for which maternity 
benefit should be paid is loss of earnings due 
to abstention from work during prescribed 
periods before and after childbirth. 


(1) A woman should have the right to leave 
her work if she produces a medical certificate 
stating that her confinement will probably take 
place within six weeks, and no woman should 
be permitted to work during the six weeks fol- 
lowing her confinement. 


(2) During these periods maternity benefit 
should be payable. 


(3) Absence from work for longer periods 
or on other occasions may be desirable on medi- 
cal grounds, having regard to the physical con- 
dition of the beneficiary and the exigencies of 
her work; during any such periods sickness bene- 
fits should be payable. 


(4) The payment of maternity benefit may be 
made conditional on the utilization by the bene- 
ficiary of health services provided for her and 
her child. 


Invalidity 


11. The contingency for which invalidity 
benefit should be paid is inability to engage 
in any substantially gainful work by reason 
of a chronic condition, due to disease or 
injury, or by reason of the loss of a member 
or function. 


(1) A handicapped person should be expected 
to engage in any occupation which may reason- 
ably be indicated for him, having regard for his 
remaining strength and ability, his previous 
experience, and any facilities for training avail- 
able to him. 


(2) A person for whom such an occupation 
can be indicated but is not yet available, and 
a person following a training course, should 
receive provisional invalidity benefit, training 
benefit or unemployment benefit, if he is other- 
wise qualified for it. 

(3) A person for whom no such occupation 
ean be indicated should receive invalidity 
benefit. 

(4) Beneficiaries whose permanent inability 
to engage regularly in any gainful occupation has 
been confirmed should be allowed to supplement 
their invalidity benefit by casual earnings of 
small amount. 

(5) Where the rate of invalidity benefit is 
related to the rate of the previous earnings of 
the insured person, the right to benefit should 
be admitted if the handicapped person is not 
able to earn by ordinary effort as much as one- 
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third of the normal earnings in his previous 
occupation of able-bodied persons having the 
same training. 

(6) Invalidity benefit should be paid, from 
the date when sickness benefit ceases, for the 
whole duration of invalidity, provided that 
when the beneficiary reaches the age at which 
old-age benefit may be claimed the latter may 
be substituted for invalidity benefit. 


Old Age 


12. The contingency for which old-age bene- 
fit should be paid is the attainment of a pre- 
scribed age, which should be that at which 
persons commonly become incapable oi 
efficient work, the incidence of sickness and 
invalidity becomes heavy, and unemployment, 
if present, is likely to be permanent. 


(1) The minimum age at which old-age bene- 
fit may be claimed should be fixed at not more 
than 65 in the case of men and 60 in the case 
of women: Provided that a lower age may be 
fixed for persons who have worked for many 
years in arduous or unhealthy occupations. 


(2) Payment of old-age benefit may, if the 
basic benefit can be considered sufficient for 
subsistence, be made conditional on retirement 
from regular work in any gainful occupation; 
where such retirement is required, the receipt 
of casual earnings of relatively small amount 
should not disqualify for old-age benefit. 


Death of Breadwinner 


13. The contingency for which survivors’ 
benefits should be paid is the loss of support 
presumably suffered by the dependents as the 
result of the death of the head of the family. 


(1) Survivors’ benefits should be paid: (a) 
to the widow of an insured man; (06) for the 
children, stepchildren, adopted children and, 
subject to their previous registration as depend- 
ents, illegitimate children of an insured man or 
of an insured woman who supported the chil- 
dren; and, (c) under conditions to be defined 
by national laws, to an unmarried woman with 
whom the deceased cohabited. 


(2) Widow’s benefit should be paid to a 
widow who has in her care a child for whom 
child’s benefit is payable or who, at her hus- 
band’s death or later, is an invalid or has 
attained the minimum age at which old-age 
benefit may be claimed; a widow who does not 
fulfill one of these conditions should be paid 
widow’s benefit for a minimum period of several 
months, and thereafter if she is unemployed 
until suitable employment can be offered to her, 
after training if necessary. 


(3) Child’s benefit should be paid for a child 
who is under the school-leaving age, or who 
is under the age of 18 and is continuing his 
general or vocational education. 


Unemployment 


14. The contingency for which unemploy- 
ment benefit should be paid is loss of earnings 
due to the unemployment of an insured person 
who is ordinarily employed, capable of regular 
employment in some occupation, and seeking 
suitable employment, or due to part-time un- 
employment. 


(1) Benefit need not be paid for the first 


few days of a period of unemployment reck- 
oned from the date on which the claim 1s 
registered, but if unemployment recurs 
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within a few months, a fresh waiting period 
should not be imposed. 

(2) Benefit should continue to tbe paid 
until suitable employment is offered to the 
insured person. 

(3) During an initial period reasonable in 
the circumstances of the case, only the fol- 
lowing should be deemed to te suitable em- 
ployment: 

(a) employment in the usual occupation of 
the insured person in a place not in- 
volving a change of residence and -at the 
current rate of wages, as fixed by col- 
lective agreements where applicable; or 

(6) another employment acceptable to the 
insured person. ; 

(4) After the expiration of the initial period, 

(a) employment involving a_ change of 
occupation may be deemed to be suit- 
able if the employment offered is one 
which may reasonably he offered to 
the insured person, having regard to 
his strength, ability, previous experi- 
ence and any facilities for training 
available to him; 
employment involving a change of 
residence may be deemed to bbe sguit- 
able if suitable accommodation is 
available in the new place of resi- 
dence; 
employment under conditions less 
favourable than the insured person 
habitually obtained in his usual occu- 
pation and district may tbe deemed to 
ibe suitable if the conditions offered 


(d) 


(c) 


conform to the standard generally 
observed in the occupation and dis- 
trict in which the employment is 
offered. 


Emergency Expenses 


15. Benefits should be provided in respect 
of extraordinary expenses, not otherwise 
covered, incurred in cases of sickness, ma- 
ternity, invalidity and death. 

(1) Necessary domestic help should be pro- 
vided, or benefit paid for hiring it, during the 
hospitalization of the mother of dependent chil- 
dren, if she is an insured woman or the wife of 
an insured man and is,not receiving any benefit 
in lieu of earnings. 

(2) A lump sum should be paid at childbirth 
to insured women and the wives of insured men 
towards the cost of a layette and similar ex- 
penses. 

(3) A special supplement should be paid to 
recipients of invalidity or old-age benefit who 
need constant attendance. 


(4) A lump sum should be paid on the death 
of an insured person, or of the wife, husband 
or dependent child of an insured person, towards 
the cost of burial. 


Employment Injuries 


16. The contingency for which compensa- 
tion for an employment injury should be paid 
is traumatic injury or disease resulting from 
employment and not brought about deliber- 
ately or by the serious and wilful misconduct 
of the victim which results in temporary or 
permanent incapacity or death. 

(1) Injuries resulting from employment should 
be deemed to include accidents occurring on the 
way to or from the place of employment. 


(2) Where compensation for an employment 
injury is payable, the foregoing provisions 
should be subject to appropriate modifications 
as indicated in the following paragraphs. 

(3) Any disease which occurs frequently only 
to persons employed in certain occupations or is 
a poisoning caused by a substance used in cer- 
tain occupations, should, if the person suffering 
from such a disease was engaged in such an 
occupation, be presumed to be of occupational 
origin and give rise to compensation. 

(4) A list of diseases presumed to ibe of 
occupational origin should ibe established and 
should be revised from time to time iby a simple 
procedure. 

(5) In fixing any minimum period of employ- 
ment in the occupation required to establish the 
presumption of occupational origin and any 
maximum period during which the presumption 
of occupational origin will remain valid after 
leaving the employment, regard should be had 
to the length of time required for the contrac- 
tion and manifestation of the disease. 

(6) Temporary incapacity compensation should 
be payable under conditions similar to those 
applicable to the payment of sickness benefit. 

(7) Consideration should be given to the pos- 
sibility of paying compensation from the first 
day of temporary incapacity if the incapacity 
lasts longer than the waiting period. 

(8) Permanent incapacity compensation 
should tbe payable in respect of the loss or 
reduction of earning capacity by reason of the 
loss of a member or function or by reason of 
a chronic condition due to injury or disease. 

(9) A person who becomes permanently in- 
capacitated should be expected to resume em- 
ployment in any occupation which may reason- 
ably be indicated for him, having regard to his 
remaining strength and ability, his previous 
experience, and any facilities for training 
available to him. 

(10) If no such employment can be offered, 
the person should receive compensation for total 
incapacity on a definitive or provisional basis. 

(11) If such employment can be offered, but 
the sum which the person is able to-earn by 
ordinary effort in the employment is signifi- 
cantly less than that which he would probably 
have earned had he not suffered the injury or 
disease, he should receive compensation for par- 
tial incapacity proportionate to the difference in 
earning capacity. 

(12) Consideration should be given to the 
possibility of paying suitable compensation in 
every case of loss of a member or function or 
disfigurement, even where no reduction of 
capacity can be proved. 

(13) Persons exposed to the risk of an occu- 
pational disease of gradual development should 
be examined periodically, and those for whom 
a change of occupation is indicated, should be 
eligible for compensation. 

(14) Compensation for permanent incapacity, 
total or partial, should be paid from the time 
when temporary incapacity compensation ceases 
for the whole duration of permanent incapacity. 

(15) Persons receiving compensation for per- 
manent partial incapacity should be able to 
qualify for other benefits under the same con- 
ditions as able-bodied persons, where the rates 
of such benefits are related to the previgus 
earnings of the insured person. 


(16) Where the rates of such benefits are 


not related to the previous earnings of the 


insured person, a maximum may be fixed for 
the combined rate of compensation and other 
benefit. 

(17) Survivors’ compensation should, subject 
to the provisions of the following sub-para- 
graphs, be paid to the same dependants as 
could otherwise qualify for survivors’ benefits. 

(18) A widow should receive compensation 
for the whole duration of her widowhood. 


(19) A child should receive compensation 
until the age of 18, or 21 if he is continuing 
his general or vocational education. 

(20) Provision should be made for compen- 
gating other members of the family of the 
deceased who were dependent upon him, with- 
out prejudice to the claims of the widow and 
children. 

(21) The survivors of a person permanently 
incapacitated in the degree of two-thirds or 
more who dies otherwise than from the effects 
of an employment injury should be entitled to 
basic survivors’ benefits, whether or not the 
deceased fulfilled the contribution conditions for 
‘such benefit at the time of his death. 


B. PERSONS COVERED 
Range of Persons to Be Covered 


1%. Social insurance should afford protec- 
tion, in the contingencies to which they are 
exposed, to all employed and_ self-employed 
persons, together with their dependants, in 
respect of whom it is practicable: 

(a) to collect contributions without incurring 
disproportionate administrative expendi- 
ture; and 

(b) to pay benefits with the necessary co- 
operation of medical and employment 
services and with due _ precautions 
against abuse. 

(1) Dependent wives (that is to say, wives 
who are not employed or self-employed) and 
dependent children (that is to say, persons who 
are under the school-leaving age, or who are 
under the age of 18 and are continuing their 
general or vocational education) should tbe pro- 
tected in virtue of the insurance of their bread- 
winners. 


Collection of Contributions 


18. The employer should be made respon- 
sible for collecting contributions in respect of 
all persons employed by him, and should be 
entitled to deduct the sums due by them from 
their remuneration at the time when it is 
paid. 

(1) Where membership of an _ occupational 
association or the possession of a licence is com- 
pulsory for any class of self-employed persons, 
the association or the licensing authority may 
be made responsible for collecting contributions 
from the persons concerned. 

(2) The national or local authority may be 
made responsible for collecting contributions 
from self-employed persons registered for the 
purpose of taxation. 

(3) Pending the development of agencies to 
enforce payment of contributions, provision 
should be made for enabling self-employed per- 
sons to contribute voluntarily, either as indi- 
viduals or as members of associations. 


Administration of Benefits 


19. In order to facilitate the efficient admin- 
istration of benefits, arrangements should be 
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made for the keeping of records of contribu- 
tions, for ready means of verifying the pres- 
ence of the contingencies which give rise to 
benefits, and for a parallel organization of 
medical and employment services with pre- 
ventive and remedial functions. 


Employed Persons 


20. Persons employed for remuneration 
should be insured against the whole range of 
contingencies covered by social insurance as 
soon as the collection of contributions in 
respect for them can be organized and the 
necessary arrangements can be made for the 
administration of benefit. 

(1) Persons whose employment is so irregular 
or likely to be so short in its total duration, 
that they are unlikely to qualify for benefit 
confined to employed persons, may be excluded 
from insurance for such jbenefits. Special pro- 
vision should be made on behalf of persons who 
ordinarily work for a very short period for the 
same employer. 

(2) Apprentices who receive no remuneration 
should be insured against employment injuries, 
and, as from the date at which they would have 
completed their apprenticeship for their trade, 
compensation based on the wages current for 
workers in that trade should become payable. 


Self-Employed Persons 


21. Self-employed persons should be in- 
sured against the contingencies of invalidity, 
old age and death under the same conditions 
as employed persons as soon as the collection 
of their contributions can be organized. Con- 
sideration should be given to the possibility 
of insuring them also against sickness and 
maternity necessitating hospitalization, sick- 
ness which has lasted for several months, 
and extraordinary expenses incurred in cases 


_ of sickness, maternity, invalidity and death. 


(1) Members of the employer’s family living 
in his house, other than his dependent wife or 
dependent children, should be insured against 
the said contingencies on the basis of either 
their actual wages or if these cannot be ascer- 
tained the market value of their services; the 
employer should be responsible for the payment 
of contributions in respect of such persons. 

(2) Self-employed persons whose earnings are 
ordinarily so low that they can be presumed to 
Ibe a merely subsidiary or casual source of 
income or that payment of the minimum con- 
tribution would be a hardship for them should 
be excluded provisionally from insurance and 
referred for counsel to the employment service 
or to any special service that may exist for 
promoting the welfare of the occupational group 
to which they may belong. 

(3) Persons who after completing the con- 
tribution period prescribed as a qualification 
for invalidity and survivors’ benefits cease to 
be compulsorily insured either as employed or 
as self-employed persons should Ibe given the 
option to be exercised within a limited period 
of continuing their insurance under the same 
conditions as self-employed persons subject: to 
such modifications as may be prescribed. 


C. BENEFIT RATES AND CONTRIBUTION 
CoNDITIONS 
Benefit Rates 


22. Benefits should replace lost earnings, 
with due regard to famjly responsibilities, up 
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to as high a level as is practicable without 
impairing the will to resume work where 
resumption is a possibility, and without levy- 
ing charges on the productive groups so 
heavy that output and unemployment are 
checked. 

23. Benefits should be related to the pre- 
vious earnings of the insured person on the 
basis of which he has contributed: Provided 
that any excess of earnings over those preva- 
lent among skilled workers may be ignored 
for the purpose of determining the rate of 
benefits, or portions thereof, financed from 
sources other than the contributions of the 
insured person. 

24, Benefits at flat rates may be appropri- 
ate for countries where adequate and eco- 
nomical facilities exist for the population to 
procure additional protection by voluntary 
insurance. Such benefits should be com- 
mensurate with the earnings of unskilled 
workers. 

(1) Sickness and unemployment benefits should, 
in the case of unskilled workers, be not less 
than 40 per cent of the previous net earnings 
of the insured person if he has no dependants, 
or 60 per cent thereof if he has a dependent 
wife or housekeeper for his children; for each 
of not more than two dependent children,, an 
additional 10 per cent of such earnings, less the 
amount of any children’s allowances for these 
children, should be payable. 

(2) In the case of workers with high earn- 
ings, the foregoing proportions of (benefit to 
previous earnings may be somewhat reduced. 


(3) Maternity benefit should in all cases be 
sufficient for the full and healthy maintenance 
of the mother and her child; it should be not 
less than 100 per cent of the current net wage 
for female unskilled workers or 75 per cent of 
the previous net earnings of the ibeneficiary, 
whichever is the greater, but may be re- 
duced by the amount of any child’s allow- 
ance payable in respect of the child. 

(4) Basic invalidity and old-age benefits 
should be not less than 30 per cent of the cur- 
rent wage commonly recognized for male un- 
skilled workers in the district in which the 
beneficiary resides, if the beneficiary has no 
- dependants, or 45 per cent thereof if he hag a 
dependent wife who would tbe qualified for 
widow’s benefit or a housekeeper for his chil- 
dren; for each of not more than two dependent 
children, an additional 10 per cent of such 
wage, less the amount of any children’s allow- 
ances for these children, should be payable. 


(5) Basic widow’s benefit should be not legs 
than 30 per cent of the current minimum wage 
commonly recognized for male unskilled workers 
in the district in which the beneficiary resides; 
for each of not more than three dependent chil- 
dren, child’s benefit at the rate of 10 per cent 
of such wage, less the amount of any children’s 
allowances for these children, should be payable. 

(6) In the case of an orphan, basic child’s 
benefit should be not less than 20 per cent of 
the current minimum wage commonly recog- 
nized for male unskilled workers, less the 
amount of any child’s allowance payable in 
respect of the orphan. 

(7) A portion of every contribution addi- 
tional to those paid as a qualification for basic 
invalidity, old-age and survivors? benefits may 
ibe credited to the insured person for the pur- 
pose of increasing the benefits provided for in 
sub-paragraphs (4), (5) and (6). 
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(8) In every case in which retirement is 
deferred beyond the minimum age at which old- 
age benefit could have been claimed, basic old- 
age lbenefit should be equitably increased. 

(9) Compensation for employment injuries 
should not be less than two-thirds of the wages 
lost, or estimated to have been lost, as the result 
of the injury. 

(10) Such compensation should take the form 
of periodical payments, except in cases in which 
the competent authority is satisfied that the 
payment of a lump sum will be more advan- 
tageous to the beneficiary. 

(11) Periodical payments in respect of per- 
manent incapacity and death should be adjusted 
currently to significant changes in the wage 
level in the insured person’s previous occupation. 


Contribution Conditions 


25. The right to benefits other than com- 
pensation for employment injuries should be 
subject to contribution conditions designed 
to prove that the normal status of the claim- 
ant is that of an employed or self-employed 
person and to maintain reasonable regularity 
in the payment of contributions: Provided 
that a person shall not be disqualified for 
benefits by reason of the failure of his em- 
ployer duly to collect the contributions pay- 
able in respect of him. 

(1) The contribution conditions for sickness, 
maternity and unemployment benefits may in- 
clude the requirement that contributions shall 
have been paid in respect of at least a 
quarter of a prescribed period, such as two 
years, completed before the contingency occurs. 


(2) The contribution conditions for matern- 
ity benefit may include the requirement that the 
first contribution shall have been paid at least 
ten months before the expected date of confine- 
ment, but even though the contribution condi- 
tions are not fulfilled, maternity benefit at the 
minimum rate should be paid during the period 
of compulsory abstention from work after con- 
finement, if the claimant’s normal status ap- 
pears, after consideration of the case, to be 
that of an employed person. 

(3) The contribution conditions for basic 
invalidity, old-age and survivors’ benefits may 
include the requirement that contributions shall 
have been paid in respect of at least two-fifths 
of a prescribed period, such as five years, com- 
pleted before the contingency occurs; payment 
of contributions in respect of not less than three- 
quarters of a prescribed period, such as ten 
years, or of any longer period which has elapsed 
since entry into insurance, should be recognized 
as an alternative qualification for benefit. 

(4) The contribution conditions for old-age 
benefit may include the requirement that the 
first contribution shall have been paid at least 
five years before the claim for benefit is made. 

(5) The right to benefit may be suspended 
where an insured person wilfully fails to pay 
any contribution due by him in respect of any 
period of self-employment or to pay any penalty 
imposed for late payment of contributions. 

(6) The insurance status of an insured person 
at the date when he becomes entitled to invalid- 
ity or old-age benefit should be maintained 
during the currency of such benefit for the 
purposes of ensuring him, in the event of re- 
covery from invalidity, as full protection under 
the scheme as he was entitled to on the occur- 
rence of the invalidity, and of entitling his 
survivors to survivors’ benefits. 
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D. DISTRIBUTION oF Cost 


26. The cost of benefits, including the cost 
of administration, should be distributed 
among insured persons, employers and tax- 
payers, in such a way as to be equitable to 
insured persons and to avoid hardship to 
insured persons of small means or any dis- 
turbance to production. 


(1) The contribution of an insured person 
should not exceed such proportion of his earn- 
ings taken into account for reckoning benefits as, 
applied to the estimated average earnings of all 
persons insured against the same contingencies, 
would yield a contribution income the probable 
present value of which would equal the probable 
present value of the benefits to which they may 
become entitled (excluding compensation for 
employment in injuries). 

(2) In accordance with this principle the 
contributions of employed persons and_ self- 
employed persons for the same benefits may, as 
a rule, represent the same proportion of their 
respective earnings. 

(3) A minimum absolute rate, based on the 
minimum rate of earnings which may be deemed 
to be indicative of substantial gainful work, may 
be prescribed for the insured person’s contribu- 
tion with respect to benefits the whole or part 
of which does not vary with the rate of previous 
earnings. 

(4) Employers should be required to con- 
tribute, particularly by subsidizing the insur- 
ance of low-wage earners, not less than half the 
-total cost of benefits confined to employed per- 
sons, excluding compensation for employment 
injuries. 

(5) The entire cost of compensation for em- 
ployment injuries should be contributed by 
employers. 

(6) Consideration should be given to the 
‘possibility of applying some method of merit 
rating in the calculation of contributions in 
‘respect of compensation for employment in- 
juries. 

(7) The rates of contribution of insured per- 
-gons and employers should be kept as stable as 
‘possible, and for this purpose a stabilization 
fund should be constituted. 

(8) The cost of benefits which cannot properly 
“be met by contributions should be covered by 
the community. 

(9) Among the elements of cost which may 
“be charged to the community may be mentioned: 

(a) the contribution deficit resulting from 
bringing persons into insurance when 
already elderly; 
the contingent liability involved in guar- 
anteeing the payment of basic invalidity, 
old-age and survivors’ ibenefits and the 
payment of adequate maternity benefit ; 
(c) the liability resulting from the continued 

payment of unemployment benefit when 

unemployment persists at an excessive 
level; and 

(d) subsidies to the insurance of ‘self-em- 
ployed persons of small means. 
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E. ADMINISTRATION 


27.-The administration of social insurance 
-should be unified or co-ordinated within a 
general system of social security services, 
-and contributors should, through their organ1- 
zations, be represented on the bodies which 
-determine or advise upon administrative 


policy and propose legislation or frame regu- 
lations. 

(1) Social insurance should be administered 
under the direction of a single authority, sub- 
ject, in federal countries, to the distribution 
of legislative competence; this authority should 
be associated with the authorities administering 
social assistance, medical care services and em- 
ployment services in a co-ordinating body for 
matters of common interest, such as the certifi- 
cation of inability to work or to obtain work. 


(2) The unified administration of social in- 
surance should be compatible with the operation 
of separate insurance schemes, compulsory or 
voluntary in character, providing supplemen- 
tary, but not alternative, benefits for certain 
occupational groups, such as miners and seamen, 
public officials, the staffs of individual under- 
takings and members of mutual benefit societies. 


(3) The law and regulations relating to social 
insurance should be drafted in such a way that 
beneficiaries and contributors can easily under- 
stand their rights and duties. 

(4) In devising procedures to be 
by beneficiaries and contributors, 
should be a primary consideration. 


followed 
simplicity 


(5) Central and regional ‘advisory councils, 
representing such bodies as trade unions, em- 
ployers’ associations, chambers of commerce, 
farmers’ associations, women’s associations and 
child protection societies, should be established 
for the purpose of making recommendations for 
the amendment of the law and administrative 
methods, and generally of maintaining contact 
between the administration of social insurance 
and groups of contributors and beneficiaries. 

(6) Employers and workers should be closely 
associated with the administration of compen- | 
sation for employment injuries, particularly in 
connection with the prevention of accidents and 
occupational diseases and with merit rating. 


(7) Claimants should have a right of appeal 
in case of dispute with the administrative 
authority concerning such questions as the right 
to benefit and the rate thereof. 


(8) Appeals should preferably be referred to 
special tribunals, which should include referees 
who are experts in social insurance law, assisted 
by assessors, representative of the group to 
which the claimant belongs, and, where em- 
ployed persons are concerned, by representatives 
of employers also. 

(9) In any dispute concerning liability to 
insurance or the rate of contribution, for an 
employed or self-employed person, and where an 
employer’s contribution is in question, an em- 
ployer should have a right of appeal. 

(10) Provision for uniformity of interpreta- 
tion should be assured by a superior appea 
tribunal. — 


II. SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 
A. MAINTENANCE OF CHILDREN 


28. Society should normally co-operate with 
parents through general measures of _assist- 
ance designed to secure the well-being of 
dependent children. 

(1) Public subsidies in kind or in cash or 
in both should be established in order to assure 
the healthy nurture of children, help to main- 
tain large families, and complete the provision 
made for children through social insurance. 


(2) Where the purpose in view is to assure 
the healthy nurture of children, subsidies should 
take the form of such advantages as free or 
below-cost infants’ food and school meals and 
below-cost dwellings for families with several 
children. 

(3) Where the purpose in view is to help to 
maintain large families or to complete the pro- 
vision made for children by subsidies in kind 
and through social insuranee, subsidies should 
take the form of children’s allowances. 

(4)-Such allowances should tbe payable, irre- 
spective of the parents’ income, according to a 
prescribed scale, which should represent a sub- 
stantial contribution to the cost of maintaining 
a child, should allow for the higher cost of 
maintaining older children, and should, as a 
minimum, tbe granted to all children for whom 
no provision is made through social insurance. 


(5) Society as a whole should accept re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of dependent 
children in so far as parental responsibility for 
maintaining them cannot be enforced. 


B. MAINTENANCE OF NEEDY INVALIDS, AGED 
PERSONS AND WIDOWS 


29. Invalids, aged persons and widows who 
are not receiving social insurance benefits 
because they or their husbands, as the case 
may be, were not compulsorily insured, and 
whose incomes do not exceed a prescribed 


level, should be entitled to special ee 


ance allowances at prescribed rates. 


(1) The persons who should be entitled és 

maintenance allowances should include: 

(a) persons belonging to occupational groups 
or residing in districts to which social 
insurance does not yet apply, or has not 
yet applied for as long as the qualifying 
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period for basic invalidity, old age or 
survivors’ benefits, as the case may be, 
and the widows and dependent children 
of such person; and 

(b) persons who are already invalids at the 
time when they would normally enter 
insurance, 


(2) Maintenance allowances should be suffi- 
cient for full, long-term maintenance; they 
should vary with the current cost of living, and 
may vary as between urban and rural areas. 


(3) Maintenance allowances should be paid at 
the full rate to persons whose other income does 
not exceed a prescribed level and at reduced 
rates in other cases. 

(4) The provisions of the present Recom- 
mendation defining the contingencies in which 
invalidity, old-age and survivors’ benefits should 
be paid should be applied, in so far as they are 
relevant, to maintenance allowances. 


C. GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


30. Appropriate allowances in cash or 
partly in cash and partly in kind should be 
provided for all persons’ who are in want and 
do not require internment for corrective care. 

(1) The range of cases in which the amount 
of the allowance is entirely discretionary 
should be gradually narrowed as the result of 
the improved classification of cases of want, 
and the establishment of budgets corresponding 
to the cost of maintenance in short-term and 
long-term indigency. 

(2) The grant of allowance may be subject 
to compliance by the recipient with directions 
given by the authorities administering medical 
or employment services in order that the assist- 
ance may yield its greatest constructive effect. 


ANNEX 21—Social Security (Armed Forces) Recommendation, 1944 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Philadelphia by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-sixth 
Session on 20th April, 1944, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to income security 
and medical care for persons discharged 
from the armed forces and assimilated ser- 
vices and from war employment, which is 
included in the third item on the Agenda of 
the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts, this twelfth day of May, of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-four, the fol- 
lowing Recommendation which may be cited as 
the Social Security (Armed Forces) Recom- 
mendation, 1944: 
hereas persons discharged from the armed 
forces and assimilated services have been obliged 
to interrupt their careers and will be faced with 
initial expenditure in re-establishing themselves 
in civil life; and 
Whereas persons discharged from the armed 
forces or assimilated services or from war 
employment may in certain cases remain un- 
employed for a time before obtaining suitable 
employment; and 
ereas it is undesirable that persons dis- 
charged from the armed forces and assimilated 
services should find themselves at a disadvantage 
in respect of pension insurance as compared with 
persons who have remained in civil employment, 


and the Invalidity, Old-Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance Recommendation, 1933, while providing 
for the maintenance of the rights under pension 
insurance schemes of persons engaged in military 
service who were insured before beginning such 
service, does not provide for the attribution of 
any rights under such schemes to persons not 
insured before entering military service; and 

Whereas it is desirable that persons dis- 
charged from the armed forces and assimilated 
services should be protected by insurance in 
respect of sickness occurring between their dis- 
charge and their re-establishment in civil life by 
entry into insurable employment or otherwise; 
and 

Whereas it is necessary to make equitable 
provision in regard to these matters, without 
prejudice to the satisfaction of other essential 
needs, such as those of military and civilian 
war victims, which must also be a charge on the 
national income: 

The Conference recommends the Members of 
the Organization to apply the following prin- 
ciples and to communicate information to the 
International Labour Office, as requested by the 
Governing Body, concerning the measures taken 
to give effect to these principles: 


I. MUSTERING-OUT GRANT 


1. Persons discharged from the armed forces 
and assimilated services should, except in cases 
in which they have, in virtue of national laws 
or regulations, continued to receive a substantial 
part of their remuneration, receive on their 
discharge a special grant, which may be related 


to their length of service and should be paid in 
the form of a lump sum, in the form of period- 
ical payments, or partly in the form of a lump 
sees partly in the form of periodical pay- 
ments. 


Il. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


2. Persons discharged from the armed forces 
and assimilated services should, so far as_is 
administratively practicable, be treated under 
unemployment insurance schemes as insured con- 
tributors in respect of whom contributions have 
been paid for a period equal to their period of 
service. The resulting financial liability should 
be borne by the State. 


3. Where persons discharged from the armed 
forces and assimilated services or from war 
employment, as defined by national laws or 
regulations, exhaust their right to benefit before 
suitable employment is offered to them, or are 
not covered by an unemployment insurance 
scheme, an allowance financed wholly from State 
funds should be paid until suitable employment 
is available; the allowance should, if possible, 
be paid irrespective of need. 


TII. Pension AND SIcKNESS INSURANCE 


4. (1) Where a compulsory insurance scheme 
providing pensions in case of invalidity, old 
age or death and covering a substantial part of 
the working population is in force, periods of 
service in the armed forces and assimilated ser- 
vices should be reckoned as contribution periods 
for the purpose of determining whether any 
requirement in regard to a minimum qualifying 
period has been fulfilled. 

(2) Where the rate of pension varies with 
the number of contributions credited to the 
insured person, the period of service should be 
taken into account for the purpose of increasing 
the rate of pension. 

(3) Where contributions are graduated ac- 
cording to remuneration, contributions should 
be credited in respect of periods of service on 
the basis of a uniform hypothetical remunera- 
tion of reasonable amount: Provided that: con- 
tributions credited to persons insured immedi- 
ately before beginning their service may be 
based on the remuneration which they were 
receiving at the time if such remuneration was 
higher than the hypothetical remuneration. 
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(4) Persons discharged from the armed forces 
and assimilated services should retain, during 
the period between their discharge and the time 
at which they can be considered to be re-estab- 
lished in civil life, their rights in respect of the 
contributions credited to their account; these 
rights should be maintained for a period of not 
less than twelve months. 


5. (1) Where a compulsory insurance scheme 
providing sickness, maternity and medical bene- 
fits and covering a substantial part of the 
working population is in force, persons dis- 
charged from the armed forces and assimilated 
services should be entitled to such benefits in 
respect of sickness or childbirth occurring dur- 
ing the pertod betwen their discharge and the 
time at which they can be considered to be re- 
established in civil life; these rights should be 
maintained for a period of not less than twelve 
months. 


(2) Where the compulsory insurance scheme 
provides maternity and medical benefits for the 
dependents of insured persons, discharged per- 
sons protected by the scheme should be entitled 
to such benefits for their dependents. 


(3) Where the rate of sickness benefits is 
proportional to the remuneration of the insured 
person, the rate of benefit payable to discharged 
persons should be based on a uniform hypo- 
thetical remuneration of reasonable amount. 


6. (1) The State should bear the liability 
created by crediting persons serving in the 
armed forces or assimilated services with pen- 
sion insurance contributions and insuring them 
against sickness pending their re-establishment 
in civil life: Provided that, where the pay of 
any class of such persons may, having regard to 
the value of their subsistence and of dependents’ 
allowances, be considered at least equivalent on 
the whole to the wages prevailing in industry, a 
portion of the pension insurance contribution 
may be deducted from their service pay. 


(2) The provisions of sub-paragraph (1) shall 
not apply in cases where, in virtue of national 
laws or regulations, such persons continue to 
receive, during their service, a substantial part 
of their remuneration, and the normal contribu- 
tions required by law continue to be payable in 
respect of them. 


ANNEX 22—Medical Care Recommendation, 1944 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Philadelphia by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-sixth 
Session on 20 April, 1944, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the question of 
medical care services which is included in 
the fourth Item on the Agenda of the 
Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 

adopts, this twelfth day of May of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and forty-four, the 
following Recommendation which may be cited 
as the Medical Care Recommendation, 1944: 
Whereas the Atlantic Charter contemplates 
“the fullest collaboration between all nations 
in the economic field with the object of securing 
for all improved labour standards, economic 
advancement and social security”; and 


Whereas the Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, by a resolution adopted on 
5 November, 1941, endorsed this principle of 
the Atlantic Charter and pledged the full co- 
operation of the International Labour Organi- 
zation in its implementation; and 

Whereas the availability of adequate medical 
care is an essential element in social security ; 


Whereas the International Labour Organiza- 
tion has promoted the development of medical 
care services— 


by the inclusion of requirements relating to 
medical care in the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accidents) Convention, 1925, and the Sick- 
ness Insurance (Industry, etc.) and (Agricul- 
ture) Conventions, 1927, 

by the communication to the Members of 
the Organization by the Governing Body of 
the conclusions of meetings of experts relat- 
ing to public health and health insurance in 
periods of economic depression, the economical 


administration of medical and pharmaceutical 
benefits under sickness insurance schemes, and 
guiding principles for curative and preventive 
action by invalidity, old-age and widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance, 

by the adoption by the First and Second 
Labour Conferences of American States of the 
resolutions constituting the Inter-American 
Social Insurance Code, by the participation of 
a delegation of the Governing Body in the 
First Inter-American Conference on Social 
Security which adopted the Declaration of 
Santiago de Chile, and by the approval by the 
Governing Body of the Statute of the Inter- 
American Conference on Social Security, 
established as a permanent agency of co- 
operation between social security administra- 
tions and institutions acting in concert with 
the International Labour Office, and 

by the participation of the International 
Labour Office in an advisory capacity in the 
framing of social insurance schemes in a num- 
ber of countries and by other measures; and 


Whereas some Members have not taken such 
steps as are within their competence to improve 
the health of the people by the extension of 
medical facilities, the development of public 
health programs, the spread of health educa- 
tion, and the improvement of nutrition and 
housing, although their need in that respect is 
greatest, and it is highly desirable that such 
Members take all steps as soon as possible to 
reach the international minimum standards and 
to develop these standards; and j 

Whereas it is now desirable to take further 
steps for the improvement and unification ot 
medical care services, the extension of such 
services to all workers and their families, includ- 
ing rural populations and the self-employed, and 
the elimination of inequitable anomalies, with- 
out prejudice to the right of any beneficiary of 
the medical care service who so desires to 
arrange privately at his own expense for medical 
care; and 

Whereas the formulation of certain general 
principles which should be followed by Mem- 
bers of the Organization in developing their 
medical care services along these lines will con- 
tribute to this end: 

The Conference recommends the Members of 
the Organization to apply the following prin- 
ciples, 
in developing their medical care services with 
a view to the implementation of the fifth prin- 
ciple of the Atlantic Charter, and to report to 
the International Labour Office, as requested by 
the Governing Body, concerning the measures 
taken to give effect to. these principles. 


I. GENERAL 
Essential Features of a Medical Care Service 


1. A medical care service should meet the 
need of the individual for care by members of 
the medical and allied professions and for such 
other facilities as are provided at medical 
institutions: 

(a) with a view to restoring the individual’s 
health, preventing the further develop- 
ment of disease and alleviating suffering, 
when he is afflicted by ill health (curative 
care); and 

(0) with a view to protecting and improving 
his health (preventive care). 

2. The nature and extent of the eare provided 

by the service should be defined by law. 


as rapidly as national conditions allow, » 
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3. The authorities or bodies responsible for 


‘the administration of the service should pro- 


vide medical care for its beneficiaries by secur- 
ing the services of members of the medical and 
allied professions and by arranging for hospital 
and other institutional services. 


4. The cost of the service should be met col- 
lectively by regular periodical payments which 
may take the form of social insurance contri- 
butions or of taxes, or of both. 


Forms of Medical Care Service 


5. Medical care should be provided either: 
through a social insurance medical care service 
with supplementary provision by way of social 
assistance to meet the requirements of needy 
persons not yet covered by social insurance, or 
through a public medical care service. 

6. Where medical care is provided through a: 
social insurance medical care service: 

(a) every insured contributor, the dependent 
wife or husband and dependent children 
of every such contributor, such other 
dependents as may be prescribed by 
national laws or regulations, and every 
other person insured by virtue of contri- 
butions paid on his behalf, should be 
entitled to all care provided by the 
service; 

(b) care for persons not yet insured should 
be provided by way of social assistance: 
if they are unable to obtain it at their: 
own expense; and 

(c) the service should be financed by con- 
tributions from insured persons, from 
their employers, and by subsidies fronr 
public funds. 


7. Where medical care is provided through @& 

public medical care service: 

(a) every member of the community should 
be entitled to all care provided by the 
service; 

(b) the service should be financed out of 
funds raised either by a progressive tax 
specifically imposed for the purpose of 
financing the medical care service or of 
financing all health services, or from 
general revenue. 


II. Persons Coverep 
Complete Coverage 


8. The medical care service should cover all 
members of the community, whether or not they 
are gainfully occupied. 

9. Where the service is limited to a section of 
the population or to a specified area, or where 
the contributory mechanism already exists for 
other branches of social insurance and it is 
possible ultimately to bring under the insurance 
scheme the whole or the majority of the popula- 
tion, social insurance may be appropriate. 

10. Where the whole of the population is to 
be covered by the service and it is desired to 
integrate medical care with general health ser- 
vices, a public service may be appropriate. 


Coverage Through a Social Insurance 
Medical Care Service 


11. Where medical care is provided through 
a social insurance medical care service, all 
members of the community should have the 
right to care as insured persons or, pending 
their inclusion in the scope of insurance, should 


have the right to receive care at the expense of 
the competent authority when unable to provide 
it for themselves. 


12. All adult members of the community (that 
is to say, all persons other than children as 
defined in paragraph 15) should be required to 
pay insurance contributions if their income is 
not below the subsistence level. The dependent 
wife or husband of a contributor should be in- 
sured in virtue of the contribution of her or 
his breadwinner, without any addition on that 
account. 

13. Other adults who prove that their income 
is below the subsistence level, including in- 
digents, should be entitled to care as insured 
persons, the contribution being paid on their 
behalf by the competent authority. Rules de- 
fining the subsistence level in each country 
should be laid down by the competent authority. 


14. If and so long as adults unable to pay 
a contribution are not insured as provided for 
in paragraph 13, they should receive care at the 
expense of the competent authority. 

15. All children (that is to say, all persons 
who are under the age of 16 years, or such 
higher age as may be prescribed, or who are 
dependent on others for regular support while 
continuing their general or vocational educa- 
tion) should be insured in virtue of the con- 
tributions paid by or on behalf of adult insured 
persons in general, and no additional contribu- 
tion should be payable on their behalf by their 
parents or guardians. 


16. If and so long as children are not insured 
as provided for in paragraph 15, because the 
service does not yet extend to the whole popu- 
lation, they should be insured in virtue of the 
contribution paid by or on lbehalf of their 
father or mother without any additional con- 
tribution being payable on their behalf. Chil- 
dren for whom medical care is not so provided 
should, in case of need, receive it at the expense 
of the competent authority. ; 

17. Where any person is insured under a 
scheme of social insurance for cash benefits or 
is receiving benefit under such a scheme, he and 
his qualified dependents as defined in paragraph 
6, should also be insured under the medical 
care service. 


Coverage Through a Public Medical Care Service 


18. Where medical care is provided through a 
public medical care service, the provision of 
care should not depend on any qualifying con- 
ditions, such as payment of taxes or compliance 
with a means test and all beneficiaries should 
have an equal right to the care provided. 


TII. Ture Provision of MeEpiIcaL CARE AND ITS 
Co-ORDINATION WiuITH GENERAL HEALTH 
SERVICES 


Range of Service 


19. Complete preventive and curative care 
should be constantly available, rationally organ- 
ized and, so far as possible, co-ordinated with 
general health services. 


Constant Availability of Complete Care 


20. Complete preventive and curative care 
should be available at any time and place to 
all members of the community covered by the 
service, on the same conditions, without any 
hindrance or barrier of an administrative, fin- 
ancial or political nature, or otherwise unrelated 
to their health. 
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21. The care afforded should comprise both 
general-practitioner and specialist out- and in- 
patient care, including domiciliary visiting; 
dental care; nursing care at home or in hospital 
or other medical institutions; the care given 
by qualified midwives and other maternity ser- 
vices at home or in hospital; maintenance in 
hospitals, convalescent homes, sanatoria or other 
medical institutions; so far as possible, the 
requisite dental, pharmaceutical and other medi- 
cal or surgical supplies, including artificial limbs; 
and the care furnished by such other professions 
as may at any time be legally recognized as 
belonging to the allied professions. 


22. All care and supplies should be available 
at any time and without time limit, when and 
as long as they are needed, subject only to the 
doctor’s judgment and to such reasonable limi- 
tations as:may ‘be imposed by the technical 
organization of the service. 

23. Beneficiaries should be able to obtain care 
at the centres or offices provided, wherever they 
happen to be when the need arises, whether at 
their place of residence or elsewhere within the 
total area in which the service is available, ir- 
respective of their membership in any particular 
insurance institution, arrears in contributions or 


_of other factors unrelated to health. 


24. The administration of the medical care 
service should be unified for appropriate health 
areas sufficiently large for a self-contained and 
well-balanced service, and should be centrally 
supervised. 


25. Where the medical care service covers 
only a section of the population or is at present 
administered by different types of insurance 
institutions and authorities, the institutions and 
authorities concerned should provide care for 
their beneficiaries by securing collectively the 
services of members of the medical and allied 
professions, and by the joint establishment or 
maintenance of health centres and other medica] 
institutions, pending the regional and national 
unification of the services. 


26. Arrangements should be made by the 
administration of the service for securing ade- 
quate hospital and other residential accommoda- 
tion and care, either by contracts with existing 
public and approved private institutions, or by 
the establishment and maintenance of appro- 
priate institutions. 


Rational Organization of Medical Care Service 


27. The optimum of medical care should be 
made readily available through an organization 
that ensures the greatest possible economy and 
efficiency by the pooling of knowledge, staff, 
equipment and other resources and by close 
contact and collaboration among all participat- 
ing members of the medical and allied profes- 
sions and agencies. 

298. The wholehearted participation of the 
greatest possible number of members of the 
medical and allied professions is essential for 
the success of any national medical care service. 
The numbers of general practitioners, special- 
ists, dentists, nurses and members of other pro- 
fessions within the service should be adapted to 
the distribution and the needs of the bene- 
ficiaries. 

29. Complete diagnostic and treatment facili- 
ties, including laboratory and X-ray services, 
should be available to the general practitioner, 
and all specialist advice and care, as well as 
nursing, maternity, pharmaceutical and other 
auxiliary services and residential accommoda- 
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tion, should be at the disposal of the general 
practitioner for the use of his patients. 


30. Complete and up-to-date technical equip- 
ment for all branches of specialist treatment, 
including dental care, should be available, and 
specialists should have at their disposal all 
necessary hospital and research facilities, and 
auxiliary out-patient services such as nursing, 


through the agency of the general practitioner. 


31. To achieve these aims, care should pref- 
erably be furnished by group practice at centres 
of various kinds working in effective relation 
with hospitals. 


32. Pending the establishment of, and experi- 
ments with, group practice at medical or health 
centres, it would be appropriate to obtain care 
for beneficiaries from members of the medical 
and allied professions practising at their own 
offices. 


33. Where the medical care service covers the 
majority of the population, medical or health 
centres may appropriately be built, equipped 
and operated by the authority administering 
the service in the health area, in one of the 
forms indicated in paragraphs 34, 35 and 36. 


34. Where no adequate facilities’ exist or 
where a system of hospitals with out-patient 
departments for general-practitioner and special- 
ist treatment already obtains in the health area 
at the timé when the medical care service is 
introduced,, hospitals may appropriately be 
established as, or developed into, centres pro- 
viding all kinds of in- and out-patient care and 
complemented by local outposts for general- 
practitioner care and for auxiliary services. 


35. Where general practice is well developed 
outside the hospital system while specialists are 
mainly consultants and working at hospitals, it 
may be appropriate to establish medical or 
health centres for non-residential general-prac- 
titioner care and auxiliary services, and to 
centralize specialist in-patient and out-patient 
care at hospitals. 


36. Where general and specialist practice are 
well developed outside the hospital system, it 
may be appropriate to establish medical or 
health centres for all non-residential treatment, 
general-practitioner and specialist, and all aux- 
iliary services, while cases needing residential 
care are directed from the centres to the 
hospitals. 

37. Where the medical care service does not 
cover the majority of the population but has a 
substantial number of beneficiaries, and existing 
hospital and other medical facilities are inade- 
quate, the insurance institution, or insurance 
institutions jointly, should establish a system of 
medical or health centres which affords all care, 
including hospital accommodation at the main 
centres, and, so far as possible, transport ar- 
rangements; such centres may be required more 
particularly in sparsely settled areas with a 
scattered insured population. 


38. Where the medical care service covers too 
small a section for complete health centres to 
be an economical means of serving its benefi- 
ciaries, and existing facilities for specialist 
treatment in the area are inadequate, it may be 
appropriate for the insurance institution, or the 
institutions jointly, to maintain posts at which 
specialists attend beneficiaries as required. 


39. Where the medical care service covers a 
relatively small section of the population con- 
centrated in an area with extensive private 
practice, it may be appropriate for the mem- 
bers of the medical and allied professions par- 
ticipating in the service to collaborate at centres 


rented, equipped and administered by the mem- 
bers, at which both beneficiaries of the service 
and private patients receive care. 

40. Where the medical care service covers 
only a small number of beneficiaries who are 
scattered over a populated area with adequate 
existing facilities, and voluntary group prac- 
tice as provided for in paragraph 39 is not 
feasible, beneficiaries may appropriately receive 
care from members of the medical and allied 
professions practising at their own offices, and 
at public and approved private hospitals and 
other medical institutions. 

41. Travelling clinics in motor vans or air- 
craft, equipped for first-aid, dental treatment, 
general examination and possibly other health 
services such as maternal and infant health 
services, should be provided for serving areas 
with a scattered population and remote from 
towns or cities, and arrangements -should be 
made for the free conveyance of patients to 
centres and hospitals. 


Collaboration with General Health Services 


42. There should be: available to the bene- 
ficiaries of the medical care service all general 
health services, being services providing means 
for the whole community and/or groups of indi- 
viduals to promote and protect their health 
while it is not yet threatened or known to be 
threatened, whether such services be given by 
members of the medical and allied professions 
or otherwise. 


43. The medical care service should be pro- 
vided in close co-ordination with general health 
services, either by means of close collaboration 
of the social insurance institutions providing 
medical care and the authorities administering 
the general health services, or by combining 
medical care and general health services in one 
public service. 


44. Local co-ordination of medical care and 
general health services should be aimed at either 
by establishing medical care centres in proxi- 
mity to the headquarters for general health 
services, or by establishing common centres as 
headquarters for all or most health services. 

45. The members of the medical and allied 
professions participating in the medical care 
service and working at health centres may 
appropriately undertake such general health 
care as can with advantage be given by the 
same staff, including immunization, examination 
of school children and other groups, advice to 
expectant mothers and mothers with infants, 
and other care of a like nature. 


IV. THE QUALITY oF SERVICE 
Optimum Standard 


46. The medical care service should aim at 
providing the highest possible standard of care, 
due regard being paid to the importance of the 
doctor-patient relationship and the professional 
and personal responsibility of the doctor, while 
safeguarding both the interests of the bene- 
ficiaries and those of the professions partici- 
pating. 


Choice of Doctor and Continuity of Care 


47. The beneficiary should have the right to 
make an initial choice, among the general prac- 
titioners at the disposal of the service within 
a reasonable distance from his home, of the 
doctor by whom he wishes to be attended in a 


permanent capacity (family doctor); he should 
have the same right of choice for his children. 
These principles should also apply to the choice 
of a dentist as family dentist. 


48. Where care is provided at or from health 
centres, the beneficiary should have the right. to 
choose his centre within a reasonable distance 
from his home and to select for himself or his 
children a doctor and a dentist among the 
general practitioners and dentists working at 
this centre. 

49. Where there is no centre, the beneficiary 
should have the right to select his family 
doctor and dentist among the participating 
general practitioners and dentists whose office 
is within a reasonable distance from his home. 

50. The beneficiary should have the right 
subsequently to change his family doctor or 
dentist, subject to giving notice within a 
prescribed time, for good reasons, such as lack 
of personal contact and confidence. 


51. The general practitioner or the dentist 
participating in the service should have the 
right to accept or refuse a client, but may not 
accept a number in excess of a prescribed maxi- 
mum nor refuse such clients as have not made 
their own choice and are assigned to him by the 
service through impartial methods. 

52. The care given by specialists and members 
of allied professions, such as nurses, midwives, 
masseurs and others, should be available on 
the recommendation, and through the agency, of 
the beneficiary’s family doctor who should take 
reasonable account of the patient’s wishes if 
several members of the specialty or other pro- 
fession are available at the centre or within a 
reasonable distance of the patient’s home. 
Special provision should be made for the 
availability of the specialist when requested by 
the patient though not recommended by the 
family doctor. 

53. Residential care should be made available 
on the recommendation of the beneficiary’s 
family doctor, or on the advice of the specialist, 
if any, who has been consulted. 

54. If residential care is provided at the 
centre to which the family doctor or specialist 
is attached, the patient should preferably be 
attended in the hospital by his own family 
doctor or the specialist to whom he was 
referred. 

55. Arrangements for the general practi- 
tioners or dentists at a centre to be consulted 
by appointment should be made whenever prac- 
ticable. 


Working Conditions and Status of Doctors and 
Members of Allied Professions 


56. The working conditions of doctors and 
members of allied professions participating in 
the service should be designed to relieve the 
doctor or member from financial anxiety by 
providing adequate income during work, leave 
and illness and in retirement, and pensions to 
his survivors, without restricting his profes- 
sional discretion otherwise than by profes- 
sional supervision, and should not be such as 
to distract his attention from the maintenance 
and improvement of the health of the bene- 
ficiaries. 


57. General practitioners, specialists and 
dentists, working for a medical care service 
covering the whole or a large majority of the 
population, may appropriately be employed 
whole time for a salary, with adequate pro- 
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vision for leave, sickness, old age and death, 
if the medical profession is adequately repre- 
sented on the body employing them. 


58. Where general practitioners or dentists, 
engaged in private practice, undertake part- 
time work for a medical care service with a 
sufficient number of beneficiaries, it may be 
appropriate to pay them a fixed basic amount 
per year, including provision for leave, sickness, 
old age and death, and increased if desired by 
a capitation fee for each person or family in 
the doctor’s or dentist’s charge. 


59. Specialists engaged in private practice 
who work part time for a medical care service 
with a considerable number of beneficiaries may 
appropriately be paid an amount proportionate 
to the time devoted to such service (part-time 
salary). 


60. Doctors and dentists engaged in private 
practice who work part time for a medical 
care service with few beneficiaries only may 
appropriately be paid fees for services rendered. 


61. Among the members of allied professions 
participating in the service, those rendering 
personal care may appropriately be employed 
whole time for salary, with adequate provision 
for leave, sickness, old age and death, while 
members furnishing supplies should be paid in 
accordance with adequate tariffs. 

62. Working conditions for members of the 
medical and allied professions participating in 
the service should be uniform throughout the 
country or for all sections covered by the ser- 
vice, and agreed on with the representative 
bodies of the profession, subject only to such 
variations as may be necessitated by differences 
in the exigencies of the service. 


63. Provision should be made for the submis- 
sion of complaints by beneficiaries concerning 
the care received and by members of the medical 
or allied professions concerning their relations 
with the administration of the service, to appro- 
priate arbitration bodies under conditions 
affording adequate guarantees to all parties 
concerned. 


64. The professional supervision of the mem- 
bers of the medical and allied professions work- 
ing for the service should be entrusted to bodies 
predominantly composed of representatives of 
the professions participating with adequate 
provision for disciplinary measures. 

65. Where, in the proceedings referred to 
in paragraph 63, a member of the medical or 
allied professions working for the service is 
deemed to have neglected his professional duties, 
the arbitration body should refer the matter to 
the supervisory body referred to in paragraph 
64. 


Standard of Professional Skill and Knowledge 


66. The highest possible standard of skill and 
knowledge should be achieved and maintained 
for the professions participating both by re- 
quiring high standards of education, training 
and licensing and by keeping up to date and 
developing the skill and knowledge of those 
engaged in the service. 

67. Doctors participating in the service should 
be required to have an adequate training in 
social medicine. 

68. Students of the medical and dental pro- 
fessions should, before being admitted as fully 
qualified doctors or dentists to the service, be 
required to work as assistants at health centres 


or offices, especially in rural areas, under the 


supervision and direction of more experienced 
practitioners. 


69. A minimum period as hospital assistant 
should be prescribed among the qualifications 
for every doctor entering the service. 


70. Doctors wishing to furnish specialist 
service should be required to have certificates of 
competence for their specialty. 


71. Doctors and dentists participating should 
be required periodically to attend post-graduate 
courses organized or approved for this purpose. 


72. Adequate periods of apprenticeship at 
hospitals or health centres should be prescribed 
for members of allied professions, and _post- 
graduate courses should be organized and 
attendance periodically required for those par- 
ticipating in the service. 


73. Adequate facilities for teaching and re- 
search should be made available at the hospitals 
administered by or working with the medical 
care service.. 


74. Professional education and research should 
be promoted with the financial and legal sup- 
port of the State. 


V. FINANCING OF MEDICAL CARE SERVICE 


Raising of Funds Under Social Insurance 
Service 


75. The maximum contribution that may be 
charged to an insured person should not exceed 
such proportion of his income as, applied to the 
income of all insured persons, would yield an 
income equal to the probable total cost of the 
medical care service, including the cost of care 
given to qualified dependents as defined in 
paragraph 6. 

76. The contribution paid by an insured per- 
son should be such part of the maximum con- 
tribution as can be borne without hardship. 


77. Employers should be required to pay part 
of the maximum contribution on behalf of 
persons employed by them. 


78. Persons whose income does not exceed the 
Subsistence level should not be required to pay 
an insurance contribution. Equitable contribu- 
tions should be paid by the public authority on 
their behalf: Provided that in the case of 
employed persons, such contributions may be 
paid wholly or partly by their employers. 

79. The cost of the medical care service not 
covered by contributions should be borne by 
taxpayers. 

80. Contributions in respect of employed per- 
sons may appropriately be collected by their 
employers. 

81. Where membership of an occupational 
association or the possession of a licence is 
compulsory for any class of self-employed per- 
sons, the association or the licensing authority 
may be made responsible for collecting contri- 
‘butions from the persons concerned. 


82. The national or local authority may be 
made responsible for collecting contributions 
from self-employed persons registered for the 
purpose of taxation. 

83. Where a scheme of social insurance for 
cash benefits is in operation, contributions both 
under such scheme and under the medical care 
‘service may appropriately be collected together. 


Raising of Funds under Public Medical Care 
Service 


84. The cost of the medical care service 
should be met out of public funds. 
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85. Where the whole population is covered by 
the medical care service and all health services 
are under unified central and area administra- 
tion, the medical care service may appropriately 
be financed out of general revenue. 


86. Where the administration of the medical 
care service is separate from that of general 
health services, it may be appropriate to finance 
the medical care service by a special tax. 


87. The special tax should be paid into a 
separate fund reserved for the purpose of 
financing the medical care service. 


88. The special tax should be progressively 
graded and should be designed to yield a return 
sufficient for financing the medical care service. 


89. Persons whose income does not exceed the 
subsistence level should not be required to pay 
the tax. 


90. The special tax may appropriately be 
collected by the national income tax authorities 
or, where there is no national income tax, by 
authorities responsible for collecting loca] taxes. 


Raising of Capital Funds 


91. In addition to providing the normal re- 
sources for financing the medical care service, 
measures should be taken to utilize the assets 
of social insurance institutions, or funds raised 
by other means, for financing the extraordinary 
expenditure necessitated by the extension and 
improvement of the service, more particularly 
by the building or equipment of hospitals and 
medical centres. 


VI. SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
MEDICAL CARE SERVICE 


Unity of Health Services and Democratic 
Control 


92. All-medical care and general health ser- 
vices should be centrally supervised and should 
be administered by health areas as defined in 
paragraph 24, and the beneficiaries of the 
medical care service, as well as the medical and 
allied professions concerned, should have a 
voice in the administration of the service. 


Unification of Central Administration 


93. A central authority, representative of the 
community, should be responsible for formulat- 
ing the health policy or policies and for super- 
vising all medical care and general health 
services, subject to consultation of, and colla- 
boration with, the medical and allied professions 
on all professional matters, and to consultation 
of the beneficiaries on matters of policy and ad- 
ministration affecting the medical care service. 


94. Where the medical care service covers the 
whole or the majority of the population and a 
central government agency supervises or ad- 
ministers all medical care and general health 
services, beneficiaries may appropriately be 
deemed to be represented by the head of the 
agency. 

95. The central government agency should 
keep in touch with the beneficiaries through 
advisory bodies comprising representatives of 
organizations of the different sections of the 
population, such as trade unions, employers’ 
associations, chambers of commerce, farmers’ 
associations, women’s associations and child 
protection societies. 

96. Where the medical care service covers 
only a section of the population, and a central 
government agency supervises all medical care 
and general health services, representatives of 
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ANNEX 23—Resolution Concerning Social Security in Asiatic Countries 


Whereas the proposals for the promotion 
of social security before the Committee are for 
the most part inapplicable to Asiatic countries 
such as India in their present stage of indus- 
trial development, and 

Whereas the Asiatic Member States con- 
stitute a large part of the world with vast 
populations which should not be excluded from 
the benefits of the proposed measures for the 


promotion of social security, having regard to 
the aims and purposes of the International 
Labour Organization, 

The Conference recommends that an Asiatic 
regional conference be held at as early a date 
as possible and that the question of the organ- 
ization of social security be included in the 
agenda of that conference. 


ANNEX 24—Resolution Concerning the Definition of Terms Used in 
International Conventions and Recommendations 
Concerning Social Security 


Whereas it would greatly contribute to the 
clarification of the terms used in Conventions 
and Recommendations concerning social security 
to establish an international nomenclature of 
social security terms in orders to avoid misin- 
terpretation due to differences in the term- 
inology employed in various countries, 


The Conference requests the International 
Labour Office to prepare in consultation with 
experts on social security, on sociology, and on 
economic and legal questions, a list containing 
definitions of terms occurring in international 
conventions or recommendations on  gocial 
security with a view to arriving at interna- 
tional agreement. 


ANNEX 25—Resolution Concerning Social Insurance and Related 
Questions in the Peace Settlement 


1. Whereas the peace settlement must neces- 
sarily comprise various clauses intended to solve 
a number of international problems of a social 
nature, of capital importance, which will arise 
as between the Axis and associated countries on 
we one hand and the United Nations on the 
other; 


2. Whereas, among these problems the follow- 
ing deserve special attention: 


(a) The protection of the social insurance 
rights of displaced persons; 

(6) Indemnities for losses and damage suf- 
fered im consequence of the war and 
occupation by the social security institu- 
tions of Members of the United Nations 
and by their nationals; 

(ce) The settlement of the social problems 
resulting from the transfer of territories 
and the exchange of populations; 

(d) The revival of bilateral social treaties 
and the juridical status under social leg- 
islation of nationals of Members of the 
United Nations in the Axis and asso- 
ciated countries; 


The Conference approves as a basis for the 
solution of the problems mentioned above, the 
principles which are submitted in Annexes 
I-IV of the present Resolution and, 

Invites the Governing Body to appoint within 
six months a Special Committee constituted 
in the manner indicated in Annex V, which 
should be entrusted with the preparation, on 
the basis of the said principles of— 

(1) precise provisions concerning these 
questions for submission to the United 
Nations with a view to their insertion 
in the peace settlement; and 

(2) such executive measures as may appear 
practical. 


Annex I 


PRINCIPLES CONCERNING THE PROTECTION OF THE 
Soctat INsuRANCE RicHTS oF DISPLACED 
PERSONS 


1. The peace settlement should include the 
following arrangements to protect the social 


insurance rights of workers recruited for 
employment by Axis and associated countries. 


2. The arrangements shall apply to any per- 
son who, while residing in the territory of a 
Member of the United Nations (hereinafter 
called “country of residence”) has, at any time 
since 31 August 1939 (since 28 September 1938 
in the case of Czechoslovakia) and before the 
cessation of hostilities, been recruited by or on 
behalf of an agency of an Axis or associated 
country (hereinafter called “recruiting coun- 
try”) for employment in its own or in another 
territory occupied by it, and who in virtue of 
such employment has been liable to compulsory 
social insurance as a manual worker, salaried 
employee or miner, as the case may be, under 
the laws or regulations of the recruiting country 
or would have been so liable if a national of 
such country. Similar arrangements should also 
apply to workers subjected to forced labour in 
their country of residence. 


Pension Insurance 


3. A recruited worker shall be deemed to 
have been affiliated to the pension insurance 
institution of the recruiting country appropriate 
to the nature of his employment as from the 
date of his departure from his country of 
residence— 

(1) until the date of his return thereto, or 

(2) until the date of his death or his becom- 

ing and invalid, according as (1) or (2) 
is the earlier. 

4. During the whole period for which he is 
deemed to have been affiliated to an insurance 
institution of the recruiting country, contri- 
butions shall be deemed to have been paid in 
respect of the recruited worker. Such con- 
tributions shall be based on the normal wage 
of a worker of the recruiting country perform- 
ing similar work and shall comprise such part 
of the total of the joint contribution of 
employed persons and employers, payable in 
virtue of the social insurance laws or regulations 
of the recruiting country, as is applied to the 
financing of the pension insurance scheme 
administered by the insurance institution to 
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which the recruited worker concerned is deem- 
ed to have been affiliated. 


5. Where the last employment of a recruited 
worker in his country of residence was in work 
of a higher grade than that in which he was 
employed in the recruiting country, the contri- 
butions deemed to have been paid in respect of 
him shall be based on the earnings correspond- 
ing to the work of higher grade and shall be 
deemed to have been paid to the pension insur- 
ance institution of the recruiting country 
appropriate to the nature of this employment. 


6. The total of the contributions deemed to 
have been paid in respect of a recruited worker, 
together with a proportionate share of any 
State subsidy to the revenue or expenditure of 
the pension insurance scheme, shall constitute 
a debt due to the country of residence. The 
recruiting country accepts full responsibility 
for the discharge of this debt: provided that 
such acceptance of responsability shall not be 
interpreted as altering the nature of the debt 
which remains primarily a joint liability of all 
the social insurance institutions of the recruit- 
ing country. The discharge of the above-men- 
tioned responsibility by the recruiting country 
shall be effected independently of all other 
financial obligations which may be incurred as 
the result of the war by the recruiting country 
to the country of residence. 

Provided that the total of any instalments 
of a pension or any lump-sum in commutation 
of a pension which have been paid by an 
insurance institution of the recruiting country 
to a recruited worker or his survivors up to 
the date when the arrangements came into force 
shall be deducted from the total of the contri- 
bution debts due by the recruiting country, and, 
in such proportion as the country of residence 
may determine from the proceeds of éach debt 
individually. 


7. The debt shall fall due on the date to which 
its amount is notified to the recruiting country 
and shall be increased by compound interest at 
the rate of x per cent. annually from the date 
at which the recruited worker is deemed to 
have ceased to be affiliated to an insurance 
institution of the recruiting country, until the 
debt is discharged. 


8. Any rules adopted for the conversion, with 
a view to payment, of the amount of any debts 
expressed in the currency of the recruiting 
country into the currency of the country of 
residence, shall provide equitably for protecting 
the creditor from the effects of the depreciation 
of the currency of the recruiting country. 


9. On the payment of the debt, the liabilities 
of the recruiting country in respect of the rights 
in course of acquisition and rights acquired by 
a recruited worker while he was deemed to be 
affiliated to an insurance institution of the 
recruiting country shall be considered as dis- 
charged. 


Provided that, where, in the course of five 
years from the date when these arrangements 
came into force, the frequency of invalidity 
and death among recruited workers while in 
the recruiting country and while insured in 
their country of ‘residence after their return, 
is found to be significantly greater than that 
assumed in the actuarial estimates of the 
scheme under which they are insured, the 
resultant increase in the pension expenditure 
shall constitute a debt due by the recruiting 
country, to be discharged in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraphs 6 to 8. 


10. The country of residence shall use the 
proceeds of the debt paid in respect of each 
recruited worker in order to credit him with 
rights under its pension insurance laws and 
regulations, and for this purpose shall affiliate 
him to an insurance institute appropriate for 
him in view of the nature of his occupation. If 
there is no such institution the country of resi- 
dence shall apply the proceeds for the benefit of 
the worker concerned in such way as it may 
deem fit. 


ll. Where the recruited worker died or 
became disabled before the date when these 
arrangements came into force, ia pension shall 
be awarded if the qualifying conditions can be 
deemed to have been fulfilled, having regard 
to the period during which he is deemed to 
have been affiliated to an insurance institution 
of the recruiting country. ' 


Accident Insurance 


12, Where a recruited worker became per- 
manenitly imcapacitated or died in consequence 
of an occupational accident or disease occurring 
in the recruiting country in respect of which 
compensation was payable under the laws or 
regulations of the recruiting country concerning 
accident imsurnance or would have been so pay- 
able if he had been a national of the recruiting 
country, such compensation shall be commuted 
for a lump sum representing its capital value, 
calculated in accordance with actuarial tables 
applied under the accident insurance laws or 
regulations of the country of residence. Where 
necessary the rate of the pension shall be 
recalculated on the basis of the normal wage 
of a worker of the recruiting country per- 
forming similar work, and the provisions of 
paragraph 5 shall apply correspondingly. 

13. Such lump sum shall constitute a debt due 
by the recruiting country to ithe country of 
residence, anid paragraph 6 shall apply corres- 
pondingly. 

14. The debt shall fall due at the date at 
which its amount is notified to the recruiting 
country amd shall be increased by compound 
interest at the mate ot x per cent. annually 
from the date when the first instalment, due 
but not yet paid, became payable until the 
debt is discharged; paragraph 8 shall apply 
correspondingly. 

15. The country of residence shall use the 
proceeds of the debt paid im respect of the 
recruiting worker in order to provide him or his 
survivors with a pension under ats accident 
insurance laws or regulations. 


Unemployment Insurance 


16. The provisions of these arrangements 
shall apply correspondingly to the unemploy- 
ment insurance contributions paid in respect of 
workers recruited by the recruiting country. 

17. Provided that the country of residence 
shall apply the proceeds of the debts in respect 
of such contributions on behalf of recruited 
workers who are unemployed after their 
return. 

General Provisions 


18. For the purpose of assisting the counitries 
of residence concerned in applying these arrange- 
ments, there shall be established in connection 
with the International Labour Office a Com- 
mission consisting of one delegate from each 
such country, together with three persons ap- 
pointed respectively by the Government, workers 
and employers’ representatives upon the Gover- 
ning Body of the International Labour Office. 


19. The Commission shall be empowered to 
make regulations for the purpose of giving 
effect to these arrangements and resolving any 
difficulties which may arise in connection with 
the application thereof; it shall establish its 
own procedure. 

20. Without prejudice to the generality of 
the powers conferred by paragraph 19, the 
Commission is entitled to make regulations 
designed to— 

(a) substitute more summary methods than 
those specified in paragraphs 4 to 6 for the 
calculation of debts; 

(6) substitute for the present arrangements 
the general provision of the Maintenance of 
Migranits’ Pension Rights Convention, 1935, as 
between certain countries or certain categories 
of recruited workers. 

(c) resolve any doubt whether workers are 
to be regarded as having been recruited; 

(d) determine the .rate of the contribution 
to be deemed to have been paid in respect of 
a recruited worker; 

(e) determine one wage on which the contri- 
bution is to be deemed to have been based, 
taking imto consideration typical wages of 
broad occupational groups and the necessity 
of ignoring all discrimination based on race, 
nationality and religion; 

(f), determine the propriety of classifying as 
recruited workers nationals of Members of the 
United Nations recruited while residing in the 
territory of an Axis or associated country and 
certain other groups such as deported persons, 
and, for the purposes of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, prisoners of war. 

21. The Commission shall accord just con- 
sideration to representations and complaints 
from recruiting countries arising out of the 
application of these arrangements. 

22. Any expenses properly incurred by the 
Commission shall be borne by recruiting coun- 
tries. 


Annex II 


PRINCIPLES CONCERNING INDEMNITIES FOR 
SocIAL CLAIMS 


1. In the peace settlements which will impose 
financial obligations on the Axis and associated 
countries, provision should be made for full 
indemnities in respect of legitimate claims of 
a social character which result from the events 
of the present war and from the occupation of 
the territories of certain Members of the 
United Nations. 


2. The above provision relates: 

(1) On the one hand, to the satisfaction of 
claims for indemnity made by social 
security institutions (social insurance or 
autonomous welfare funds) of Members 
of the United Nations in respect of all 
loss and damage which they have suffered 
as the result of the events mentioned in 
paragraph 1; the indemnity should include 
the reconstitution of the reserves of 
social insurance institutions which are 
necessary to cover their liabilities as 
affected by the said events, including the 
increase of those liabilities resulting from 
the aggravation of the risks in consequence 
of the said events; 

(2) On the other hand, to the satisfaction of 
the claims of individual nationals of 
Members of the United Nations in respect 
of treatment contrary to international 
law or other inequitable treatment im- 
posed on them by Axis or associated 
countries in the matter of conditions of 
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employment (including remuneration) , 
loss of social insurance rights not covered 
by the provisions of Annex I to the 
present Resolution, and of any other 
claims connected with working conditions 
and social protection and the like which 
are the direct or indirect consequence of 
the events mentioned in paragraph 1 
and involve the liability either of Govern- 
ments and public institutions of the Axis. 
and associated countries or of physical. 
or legal persons belonging to such 
countries; 

(3) In the peace settlement which will impose: 
financial obligations on the Axis and 
associated countries, provision should be 
made for priority in favour of the pay- 
ment of indemnities in respect of the 

claims mentioned under paragraphs 1] and 

2 over all other claims. 


Annex III 


THE PRINCIPLES CONCERNING THE SETTLEMENT 

OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEMS RESULTING FROM THE: 

TRANSFER OF TERRITORIES AND THE EXCHANGE: 
OF POPULATIONS 


1. Any provisions in the peace settlement on 
the subject of the transfer of territories should 
provide for: 


(a) The transfer of a clearly defined part of 
the social insurance liabilities pertaining 
to the ceded territories from the countries. 
previously competent to the countries 
subsequently competent, corresponding to 
the ceded territories; 

(6) The immediate transfer by the previously 
competent countries to the subsequently 
compétent countries of the reserves neces- 
sary according to actuarial calculations, 
to cover the habilities which will be. 
assumed and discharged by the latter; 
this transfer should be effected jinde- 
pendently of any payments from the Axis: 
or associated countries to the United 
Nations on account of war reparations or 
any other account; 

(c) The resumption by the successor coun-- 
tries of the payment of the social insur- 
ance benefit for which they became liable, 
so as to secure the uninterrupted con- 
tinuation of the payment of current 
benefits and the award of benefits in 
respect of rights in course of acquisition. 
which have’ been assumed; 

(d) The application of the principles set out 
under sub-paragraphs (a) to (ec), not. 
only to social insurance but to all.similar- 
social security institutions, such as pen- 
sion funds, unemployment funds, auto-- 
nomous provident or welfare funds, etc. 


2. All arrangements entered into among Mem-- 
bers of the United Nations for the exchange of 
populations between different countries should 
include suitable provisions for the protection of 
the social rights of workers, including regula-. 
tions similar to those provided for under para- 
graph 1. 


Annex IV 


PRINCIPLES RELATING TO THE REVIVAL OF: 

BILATERAL SOCIAL TREATIES AND TO THE JURI- 

DICAL STATUS OF NATIONALS OF MEMBERS OF THE: 

UNITED NATIONS UNDER SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN- 
AXIS AND ASSOCIATED COUNTRIES 


1. The peace settlement should, at the request 
of Members of the United Nations concerned,. 
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provide for the revival of treaties and bilateral 
agreements on the subjects of social insurance, 
labour, unemployment, public assistance and 
other related subjects in force on 31 August, 
1939 (or at any earlier date at which the terri- 
tory of a Member was occupied) between Axis 
and associated countries on the one hand and 
these Members of the United Nations on the 
other; it should provide that such treaties and 
agreements may not thereafter be denounced 
unilaterally by Axis or associated countries 
within five years from the date of the peace 
settlement. 

2. The peace settlement should guarantee the 
nationals of the United Nations the same treat- 
ment as Axis and associated countries grant to 
their own nationals in the application of all 
branches of social legislation. 


Annex V 
COMPOSITION OF THE PROPOSED COMMISSION 


A. Three representatives of the Governing Body 
appointed from members of the three eroups, 
being nationals of countries other than those 
directly represented on the Committee, in 
accordance with paragraph B below; 


B. Ten experts on social insurance and the 
international regulation of social questions, 
appointed in particular by countries directly 
concerned in this matter; 


C. Duly qualified representatives of the inter- 
national bodies which are competent for 
related questions. 


ANNEX 26—Resolution Concerning International Administration 
to Promote Social Security | 


Whereas mutual assistance in social security 
administration is one of the forms of collabora- 
tion between nations calculated to promote the 
progressive development in all countries of 
comprehensive social security schemes provid- 
ing for income security and medical care; and 

Whereas the International Labour Office has 
co-operated with Members of the Organization 
in an advisory capacity in the planning and 
development of social security schemes by 
means of expert missions, and it is now desir- 
able to take further measures to make the 
experience of social security administration 
gained by Members individually available 
through the International Labour Office to 
other Members about to introduce social 
security schemes or to amend their existing 
schemes; and 

Whereas the Inter-American Conference on 
Social Security adopted at its first session, held 
at Santiago de Chile in 1942, resolutions 
favouring co-operation among social security 
administrations and institutions with a_ view 
-to the unification of statistics of medical care 
and the encouragement of research and tech- 
nical studies: 

The Conference requests the International 
Labour Office: , 

(a) to take the necessary measures to 

facilitate the interchange of qualified 
technicians and experts by means of 
agreements between Members of the 
Organization ; 

(b) to continue efforts to promote, on an 

international or regional basis, system- 


atic and direct collaboration among 
social security administrations or insti- 
tutions with a view to the regular inter- 
change of information which will facili- 
tate their work and the study of common 
problems in the application of social 
security. Among these problems the fol- 
lowing are enumerated without implying 
any order of preference: 


(i) the comparability of statistics on 
the working of social security _ser- 
vices, and their possible standard- 
isation; 

(ii) long-term investment of the reserves 
of social security institutions; 


(iii) simplification of social security 
administration; 
(iv) relations between social security 


institutions based on assistance and 
those based on insurance; 

(v) the prevention of the risks covered; 

(vi) the training and technical improve- 
ment of the personnel of social se- 
curity administration through the 
organization of courses of higher 
study in the actuarial and account- 
ing fields and others related to the 
application of social security sys- 
tems. 

(c) to study the possibility and appropriate- 
ness of international or multilateral 
agreements which would establish bodies 
responsible for performing common func- 
tions, either in the field of finances or of 
administration. 


ANNEX 27—Social Policy in Dependent Territories Recommendation, 1944: 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Philadelphia by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in_ its 
paeeriy aes'h Session on 20th April, 1944, 
an 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to minimum standards 
of social policy in dependent territories, 
which is the fifth item on’ the Agenda of 
the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 

adopts, this twelfth day of May of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-four, the 


following Recommendation which may be cited 
as the Social Policy in Dependent Territories 
Recommendation, 1944: 

Whereas the economic advancement and social 
progress of the peoples of dependent territories 
have become increasingly a matter of close and 
urgent concern to the States responsible for 
their administration; and 

Whereas the International Labour Organiza- 
tion has from its inception endeavoured to 
assist the efforts towards this end of govern- 
ments, employers and workers; and 

Whereas the Atlantic Charter has expressed 
the desire of the signatories “to bring about 
the fullest collaboration between all nations in 
the economic field with the object of securing, 


for all, improved labour standards, economic 
advancement and social security”; and 

Whereas the Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, by a Resolution adopted 
on Sth November, 1941, endorsed the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter and pledged the full 
co-operation of the International Labour Organi- 
zation in their implementation; and 

Whereas the International Labour Organiza- 
tion has from time to time adopted Conventions 
and Recommendations dealing with special 
aspects of the conditions of life and labour in 
dependent territories and has promoted the 
application to such territories, in accordance 
with Article 35 of the Constitution of the 
Organization, of Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions of general application; and 

Whereas the progress of the well-being and 
development of dependent peoples is influenced 
by the economic relations between the dependent 
territories and the rest of the world, as well as 
by measures taken within the dependent terri- 
tories; and 

Whereas it is desirable to state the funda- 
mental principles of social policy in dependent 
territories, and to provide for the extension of 
the application to such territories of accepted 
international minimum standards and for the 
improvement of these standards, in order to 
promote the attainment of the aforesaid objects; 

The Conference makes the following recom- 
mendations: — 


1. Hach Member of the International Labour 
Organization should take or continue to take 
such steps as are within its competence to 
promote the wellbeing and development of the 
peoples of dependent territories through the 
effective application of the general principles 
set forth in Part I of the Annex to this 
Recommendation. 


2. Hach Member of the Organization which 
is responsible for any dependent territory should 
take all steps within its competence to secure 
the effective application in each such territory 
of the minimum standards set forth in Part IT 
of the Annex to this Recommendation, and in 
particular should bring this Recommendation 
before the authority or authorities competent to 
make effective in each such territory the 
aot standards set forth in Part II of the 

nnex, 


3. Each Member of the Organization should, 
if it approves this Recommendation, notify the 
Director of the International Labour Office of 
its acceptance of the general principles set 
forth in Part I of the Annex; should communi- 
cate to the Director at the earliest possible 
date particulars of the action taken to make 
effective the minimum standards set forth in 
Part II of the Annex in respect of each 
dependent territory for which the Member in 
question is responsible; and thereafter should 
report to the International Labour Office from 
time to time, as requested by the Governing 
Body, concerning the action taken to give effect 
to the Recommendation. 


4. The standards set forth in Part IT of the 
Annex to this Recommendation should be re- 
garded as minimum standards, which do not 
qualify or impair any obligation to apply 
higher standards incumbent upon any Member 
of the Organization under the Constitution of 
the Organization or under any International] 
Labour Convention which the Member may 
have ratified, and should in no case be so inter- 
preted or applied as to lessen the protection 
afforded by existing legislation to the workers 
concerned. 
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Annex 


PART I..GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
Article 1 


1. All policies designed to apply to dependent 
territories shall be primarily directed to the 
well-being and development of the peoples of 
such territories and to the promotion of the 
desire on their part for social progress. 

2. Policies of more general application shal] 
be formulated with due regard to their effect 
upon the well-being of dependent peoples. 


Article 2 


1. In order to promote economic advancement 
and thus to lay the foundations of social 
progress, every effort shall be made to secure, 
on an international, regional, national or terri. 
torial basis, financial and technical assistance 
in the economic development of dependent terri- 
tories under the control of the local administra- 
tions, in such a way as to safeguard the interests 
of the peoples of dependent territories. 

2. It shall be an aim of policy for all 
Government authorities to ensure that adequate 
funds are made available to provide capital for 
development purposes on terms which secure to 
the peoples of the dependent territories the full 
benefits of such development. 


3. In appropriate cases international, regional 
or national action shall be taken with a view 
to establishing conditions of trade sufficient 
for the maintenance of reasonable standards of 
living for producers efficiently producing the 
essential export products of dependent terri- 
tories. 


Article 3 
All possible steps shall be taken by appro- 
priate international, regional, national and 


territorial measures to promote improvement 
in such fields as public health, housing, nutri- 
tion, education, the welfare of children, the 
status of women, conditions of employment, the 
remuneration of wage earners and independent 
producers, migratory labour, social security, 
standards of public services and general pro- 
duction. These steps shall include the adoption 
of appropriate commercial and trading policies 
y countries on which dependent territories 
depend. 


Article 4 


All possible steps shall be taken effectively 
to associate the peoples of the dependent terri- 
tories in the framing and execution of measures 
of social progress, preferably through their own 
elected representatives where appropriate and 
possible. 


PART II. MINIMUM STANDARDS 
SECTION 1. SLAVERY 
Article 5 


In pursuance of the objectives of free labour 
in a free world, the principle is affirmed that 
the slave trade and slavery in all its forms shall 
be prohibited and effectively suppressed in all 
dependent territories. 


SECTION 2. OPIUM 
Article 6 
1. In recognition of the menace which the 


use of opium may represent to the health, 
productivity and general welfare of the peoples 
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of dependent territories, the principle is affirmed 
that the traffic in opium and other dangerous 
drugs shall be strictly regulated in such manner 
as to protect fully the interests of the workers. 

2. Consideration shall be given to the prohibi- 
tion of opium smoking and the abolition of 
government opium monopolies in all dependent 
pe where opium smoking is still auth- 
orized. 


Section 3. ForceD oR COMPULSORY LABOUR 
Article 7 


l. The use of forced or compulsory labour in 
dependent territories, which may have been 
inaugurated during.the present war emergency, 
shall be eliminated entirely within the shortest 
possible period. In the meantime measures 
shall be adopted in dependent territories to 
increase the spontaneous offer of labour. 

2. The use of forced or compulsory labour 
in all its forms shall be suppressed within the 
shortest possible period. 


3. Where forced or compulsory labour is 
used in dépendent territories as a temporary 
and exceptional measure the conditions and 
guarantees provided for in the Forced Labour 
Convention, 1930, shall be respected. In no 
case shall the use of forced or compulsory 

labour by private employers be permitted, 
' irrespective of whether or not the State con- 
tracts with the employers. 


4. Consideration shall be given to the pos- 
sibility of eliminating or withdrawing any 
exceptions to the application in dependent 
territories of all the provisions of the Forced 
Labour Convention, 1930. 

5. Consideration shall be given to the appli- 
eation of the Forced Labour Convention, 1930, 
to those dependent territories where forced 
or compulsory labour may occur in respect of 
which the Convention is not already in force. 

6. Consideration shall be given to the desira- 
bility of ratifying the Forced Labour Conven- 
tion, 1930, by such States responsible for de- 
pendent territories where forced or compul- 
sory labour may occur as have not already 
done so. 


Article 8 


. With a view to avoiding the development 
of indirect compulsion to labour, considera- 
tion shall be given to the application of the 
principles set forth in the Forced Labour 
(Indirect Compulsion) Recommendation, 1930. 


SEcTION 4. RECRUITING OF WORKERS 
Article 9 


1. It shall be an aim of policy to eliminate 
the recruiting of workers and to replace such 
recruiting by arrangements which, though 
based upon the spontaneous offer of labour 
through free agencies controlled by govern- 
ment, provide for medical inspection, trans- 
port, food and shelter and all other benefits 
accruing to workers under existing systems. 


2. Pending the formulation of any new pro- 
posals concerning the methods of obtaining 
labour and with a view to the more rapid 
promotion of a change over to the new 
methods contemplated, consideration shall be 
given to the application of the principles con- 
tained in the Elimination of Recruiting 
Recommendation, 1936. 
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Article 10 


1. Consideration shall be given to the appli- 
cation of the Recruiting of Indigenous Work- 
ers Convention, 1936, to those dependent terri- 
tories where recruiting may occur in respect 
ot which the Convention is not already in 
orce, 


2. Consideration shall be given to the desir- 
ability of ratifying the Recruiting of Indigen- 
ous Workers Convention, 1936, by such states 
responsible for dependent territories where re- 


eruiting may occur as have not already 
done so. 
Section 5. Spectra Types or ConTrRaAct or 
EMPLOYMENT 
Article 11 


1. It shall be an aim of policy to regulate 
long-term employment by a system of written 
contracts in the cases required by and in 
accordance with the provisions of the Con- 
tracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) 
Convention, 1939, 


2. Consideration shall be given to the appli- 
cation of the Contracts of Employment (Indi- 
genous Workers) Convention, 1939, to those 
dependent territories where employment under 
long-term contract may occur in respect of 
which the Convention is not already in force. 


_3. Consideration shall be given to the desira- 
bility of ratifying the Contracts of Employ- 
ment (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939 
by such States responsible for dependent ter- 


ritories where employment under long-term 
contract may occur as have not already 
done so. 

Article 12 


With a view to the definite limitation of 
periods of service under contract, considera- 
tion shall be given to the application of the 
principles set forth in the Contracts of Em- 
ployment (Indigenous Workers) Recommenda- 
tion, 1939. 


Article 13 


1. All practicable steps-shall be taken to 
equate supply and demand in areas where 


_some casual employment is inevitable and to 


guard against undesirable attraction of casual 
labour to centres of potential employment. 


2. Measures, such as_ short-term labour 
agreements, shall be considered in order to 
secure the maximum employment for labour 
normally available at such centres. 


Article 14 


1. The practise of entering statements of a 
subjective nature on the worker’s conduct or 
ability in work-cards or work-books required 
by law to be carried on the person of the 
worker shall be eliminated. ; 

2. The use of work-cards or work-books shall 
be regulated to prevent their use as a device 
of intimidation or compulsion in employment. 


Article 15 


Where a married man is employed on con- 
tract within his own country but at a con- 
siderable distance from his home, the compe- 
tent authority shall take all practical steps 
in appropriate cases to afford him full oppor- 
tunity to be accompanied if he so desires by 
his wife and family. 
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SECTION 6. PENAL SANCTIONS 
Article 16 


1. It shall be an aim of policy to abolish 
penal sanctions for breach of contract of 
employment as defined in Article 1 of the 
Penal Sanctions (Indigenous Workers) Con- 
vention, 1939. : 

2. Consideration shall be given to the appli- 
cation of the Penal Sanctions (Indigenous 
Workers) Convention, 1939, to those dependent 
territories where the imposition of penal 
sanctions may occur in respect of which the 
Convention is not already in force. 


3. Consideration shall be given to the desira- 
bility of ratifying the Penal Sanctions (Indi- 
genous Workers) Convention, 1939, by such 
States responsible for dependent territories 
where the imposition of penal sanctions may 
occur as have not already done so. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN AND 
Younac PERSONS 


Article 17 


1. Adequate provision shall be made in de- 
pendent territories, to the maximum extent 
possible under local conditions, for the pro- 
gressive development of broad _ systems of 
education, vocational training and apprentice- 
ship, with a view to the elimination of illi- 
teracy among children and young persons and 
to their effective preparation for a _ useful 
occupation. - 


2. In order that the child population may 
be able to profit by existing facilities for 
education and in order that the extension of 
these facilities may not be hindered by a 
demand for child labour, the employment of 
persons below the school-leaving age shall be 
prohibited in any area where educational 
facilities are provided on a scale adequate for 
the majority of the children of school age. 


Article 18 


1. Children under the age of twelve years 
shall not be employed in any employment, 
except on light work of an agricultural or 
domestic character in which only members of 
the employer’s family are employed or except 
on agricultural light work carried on collec: 
tively by the local community. This age shall 
be progressively raised along with the school- 
leaving age. 


2. Where the transfer of children to the 
family of an employer is permitted by custom, 
the conditions of transfer and of employment 
shall be closely regulated and_ supervised, 
whether the children are above or below 
twelve years of age. The progressive abolition 
of all such transfers shall be an aim of policy 
for all dependent territories. 


Article 19 


Children under the age of fifteen years shall 
not be employed or work in any industrial 
undertaking, or in any branch thereof. 


Article 20 


Children under the age of fifteen years shall 
not be employed or work on vessels. 


Article 21 


1. Young persons under the age of sixteen 
years shall not be employed underground in 
mines. : 


SECTION 7. 


2. The employment underground in’ mines of 
young persons who have attained the age of 
sixteen years but not that of eighteen years 
shall be conditional on the production of a 
medical certificate attesting fitness for such 
work, signed by a doctor who shall be approved 
by the competent authority. 


Article 22 


1. Young persons under the age of eighteen 
years shall not be employed or work on vessels 
as trimmers or stokers, 


2. When a trimmer or stoker is required 
in a port where young persons of less than 
eighteen years of age only are available, such 
young persons may be employed and jin that 
case it shall be necessary to engage two young 
persons in place of the trimmer or stoker re- 
quired. Such young persons shall be at least 
sixteen years of age. 

3. Provided that the 
Article do not apply: 

(a) to the employment of young persons on 
vessels mainly propelled by other means 
than steam; 
to young persons of not less than sixteen 
years of age who, if found physically 
fit after medical examination, may be 
employed as trimmers or stokergs on 
vessels exclusively engaged in coasta) 
trade. 


provisions of this 


(b) 


Article 23 


The provisions of Articles 18 (1), 19 and 
20 do not apply to work, approved and super- 
vised by the competent authority, done by 
children or young persons in bonafide State or 
private technical schools or school ships or 
training ships having prescribed courses of 
study and reasonable limits on the length of 
time in which students may remain in train- 
ing or apprenticeship. 


Article 24 


1. In the case of unhealthy, dangerous or 
onerous work, minimum ages higher than those 
required in virtue of Articles 18 (1) and 19 
shall be fixed, or the hours of work of children 
between the minimum age: of employment and 
an appropriate higher age shall be subject 
to special limitations, or other special protec- 
tion shall be afforded. é 

2. Special protection shall be provided for 
children who are permitted to undertake em- 
ployment away from their homes. 


Article 25 


1. Young persons under eighteen years of 
age shall not be employed during the night 
in any industrial undertaking, or in any branch 
thereof. . 

2. Provided that young persons over the age 
of sixteen years may be employed during the 
night in exceptional circumstances defined by 
the competent authority. 


Article 26 


1. The employment of any young person 
under eighteen years of age on any vessel shall 
be conditional on the production of a medical 
certificate attesting fitness for such work, 
signed by a doctor who shall be approved by 
the competent authority. 

2. In urgent cases the competent authority 
may allow a young person below the age of 
eighteen years to embark without having un- 


dergone medical examination, always provided 
that such an examination shall be undergone, 
at the expense of the employer, at the first 
port at which the vessel calls, and that failing 
satisfactory medical attestation the young 
person shall be returned as a passenger to 
the port or place where he was engaged or 
to his home, whichever is the nearer, at the 
expense of the employer. 


Article 27 


In developing systems of education suited 
to the economic and social interests of the 


communities, consideration shall be given to 
the application of the principles set forth in 
the Vocational Training Recommendation, 


1939, so far as this is practicable and appro- 
priate to local circumstances. 


Article 28 


To assist in the application of the provisions 
of this Section, administrative bodies or of- 
ficers shall be appointed. The appointment 
and establishment of these administrative 
bodies or officers shall be made in accordance 
with practices successfully adopted in metro- 
politan or independent countries. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 
Article 29 


It shall be an aim of policy for @ll com- 
petent authorities to take such measures as, 
having due regard to local conditions, are 
appropriate and practicable to secure for 
women: adequate opportunities of general edu- 
cation, vocational training and employment; 
safeguards against physically harmful condi- 
tions of employment and economic exploitation, 
including safeguards for motherhood; protec- 
tion against any special forms of exploitation; 
‘and fair and equal treatment between men 
and women as regards remuneration and other 
conditions of employment. 


Article 30 


SEcTION 8. 
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All practicable steps shall be taken to im-. 


prove the social and economic status of women 
in any dependent territory where, whether by 
law or custom, arrangements survive which in 
effect maintain women in, or reduce women to, 
a condition of servitude. 


Article $1 


1. Provision shall be made as rapidly as 
possible for maternity protection for women 
employed in industrial and commercial under- 
takings. 

2. In so doing the aim shall be to give 
effect, subject to such modifications as may 
‘be necessary in the light of local conditions, 
to the provisions of the Childbirth Convention, 
1919, and in particular to the following 
principles: 

(a) the right to be absent from employment 

before and after childbirth; 

(b) the right to medical assistance 

benefits during such absence. 


Article 32 


1. Women shall not be employed during the 
night in any industrial undertaking, or in any 
branch thereof. 

2. Provided that women may be employed 
during the night: 

(a) in cases where the work has to do with 

raw materials or materials in course 0 


and 


treatment which are subject to rapid 
deterioration; and 


(b) when in any undertaking an emergency 
occurs which it was impossible to foresee 
and which is not of a recurring character. 


3. Provided also that the prohibition of night 
work may be suspended, when in case of serious 
emergency the public interest demands it. 


4. The provisions of this Article do not apply 
to women holding responsible positions of man- 
agement who are not ordinarily engaged in 
manual work. 


Article 33 


1. Women shall not be employed on under- 
ground work in any mine. 


2. Provided that the competent authority may 
grant exemptions from the above prohibition in 
respect of: 


(a) women holding positions of management 
who do not perform manual work; 
(b) 


women employed in health and welfare 
services; 
(¢) 


women who, in the course of their studies, 
spend a period of training in the under- 
ground parts of a mine; and 


any other woman who may occasionally 
have to enter the underground parts of a 
mine for the purpose of a non-manual 
occupation. 


(d) 


Article 34 


In order to promote the application of mea- 
sures relating to the employment and economic 
status of women and their welfare, use shall be 
made of women advisers where questions espe- 
cially affecting women are to be considered. The 
women advisers shall, whenever possible, be 
drawn from the local population. 


SECTION IX. REMUNERATION 
Article 35 


1. The improvement of standards of living 
shall be regarded as the principal objective in 
the planning of economic development. 


2. All practicable measures appropriate to 
local conditions shall be taken to secure for 
independent producers and wage earners con- 
ditions which will ensure the maintenance of 
minimum standards of living as ascertained by 
means of official enquiries into living conditions 
and will give scope to independent producers 
and wage earners to improve those standards by 
their own efforts. 


3. Forms of economic enterprise which require 
the labour of workers living away from their 
homes shall take account of the normal family 
needs of the workers. 


4. Where the labour resources of other areas 
are used on a temporary basis for the benefit 
of one area, measures shall be taken to encour- 
age the transfer of part of the workers’ wages 
and savings from the area of labour utilization 
to the areas of Jabour supply. 

5. Where workers and their families move 
from low-cost to higher-cost areas, account shall 
be taken of the increased cost of living resulting 
from the change. 


6. The substitutio 
ous beverages for a 
services performed 
prohibited. 


n of alcohol or other spiritu- 
ll or any part of wages for 
by the workers shall be 


Article 36 


All public works, whether undertaken directly 
by a public authority or through a contract 
entered into between a public authority and an 
employer, shall be subject to the requirement 
that the rates of wages and the general condi- 
tions of employment shall not be less than the 
prevailing rates and conditions, and shall where 
practicable be fixed after consultation with any 


employers’ and workers’ organizations con- 
cerned. 
SECTION X. HEALTH, HovusiIne AND SocrAL 
SECURITY 
Article 37 


1. All practicable measures shall be taken to 
improve the health of the people by the exten- 
sion of medical facilities, by the development of 
public health programs, by surveys of epidemic 
and endemic diseases prevalent in tropical de- 
pendent territories and by the introduction of 
appropriate measures of combating them, by 
the spread of health education and the improve- 
ment of nutrition and housing. 


2. All practicable measures shall be taken to 
ascertain by nutritional surveys the food re- 
quirements of the people and the ways of 
improving nutrition and to give effect to the 
food policies which such surveys indicate. Na- 
tional nutritional organizations shall be set up 
and shall be provided with adequate funds, 
facilities and authority. 


3. The competent authority shall be respon- 
sible for ensuring the establishment of satis- 
factory housing conditions. The general aim of 
policy shall be to provide workers normally 
dependent on wage earning with the opportunity 
of securing satisfactory housing accommodation 
on premises not the property of the employer. 


4. Where an undertaking employing labour is 
situated in an area where satisfactory housing 
accommodation is not available, the provision 
of housing may be made an obligation on the 
undertaking on an equitable basis. In such 
cases the competent authority shall define the 
minimum standards of accommodation and shall 
exercise strict control over the enforcement of 
these standards. The competent. authority shall 
also define the rights of the worker who may be 
required to vacate his house on leaving em- 
ployment and shall take all necessary steps to 
secure the enforcement of these rights. 


Article 38 


Such arrangements as are practicable, having 
due regard to local conditions, shall be made for 
the maintenance and treatment of the sick and 
for the care of the aged, of the incapacitated 
and of the dependent survivors of deceased 


persons. 
Article 39 


1. Provision shall be made by law for the 
payment of compensation to employed persons 
in case of incapacity for work caused by accid- 
ents arising out of and in the course of their 
employment, and to their dependent survivors 
in case of death caused by such accidents, and 
for the medical care of persons injured by such 
accidents. 


2. The laws and regulations concerning work- 
men’s compensation shall apply to all workers, 
employees and apprentices employed on vessels 
and by industrial, commercial, and agricultural 
undertakings. 


3. Provided that exceptions may be made in 
respect of: 


(a) persons whose employment is of a casual 
nature and who are employed otherwise 
than for the purpose of the employer’s 
trade or business; 

(b) out-workers; 

(c) members of the employer’s family who 
work exclusively on his behalf and who 
live with him; 

d) non-manual workers whose remuneration 
exceeds ia limit to be determined by laws 
or regulations. ‘ 


Article 40 


_ 1. Compensation shall be payable to workers 
incapacitated by occupational diseases, or, in 
case of death from any such disease to their 
dependents, in accordance with the genera] 
principles of workmen’s compensation. 


_2. Provided that such compensation may be 
limited to the occupational diseases of chief 
importance in the territory concerned. 


SECTION 11. PRowrIsrrion or CoLouR AND 
RELIGIous Bars AND OTHER Dis- 
CRIMINATORY PRACTICES 


Article 41 


i. The standards set by law in each territory 
with respect to conditions of labour shall have 
due regard to the equitable economic treatment 
ae all workers lawfully resident or working 

erein. 


2. Discrimination directed against workers for 
reason of race, colour, confession or tribal agsso- 


ciation, as regards their admission to public or 
private employment shall be prohibited. 


3. All measures practicable under local con- 
ditions shall be taken to promote effective 
equality of treatment in employment by the 
provision of facilities for training, by the dis- 
couragement of discrimination in the negotia- 
tion of collective agreements or on grounds of- 
trade union membership, and by other appro- 
priate means. 


SECTION 12. INSPECTION 
Article 42 


1. Labour inspection services shall be estab- 
lished in territories where such services do not 
already exist. Inspectors shall be required to 
inspect conditions of employment at frequent 
intervals. 

2. The inspectors shall have no direct or in- 
direct interest in undertakings subject to their 
supervision. 

3. Workers and their representatives shall be 
afforded every facility for communicating freely 
with the inspectors. 


SECTION 13. INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 
Article 43 


1, The rights of employers and employed 
alike to associate for all lawful purposes shall 
be guaranteed by appropriate measures. 

2. All practicable measures shall be taken to 
consult and associate the representatives of 
organizations of employers and workers in the 
establishment and working of machinery for 
conciliation, arbitration, minimum wage fixing 
and labour inspection. Where representative 
organizations of workers have not developed, 
the competent authority shall appoint persons 
specially qualified to act on behalf of the 
workers and by advice and guidance to assist 
an the early development of workers’ organiza- 
ions. 


3. All practicable measures shall be taken to 
assure to trade unions which are representative 
of the workers concerned the right to conclude 
collective agreements with employers or em- 
ployers’ organizations. 


Article 44 


1. As rapidly as possible, machinery shall be 
created for the settlement of collective disputes 
between employers and workers. 


2. Representatives of the employers and 
workers concerned, including representatives of 
their respective organizations, where such exist, 
shall where practicable, be associated in the 
operation of the machinery, in such manner and 
to such extent, but in any case in equal numbers 
and on equal terms, as may be determined by 
the competent authority. 


SECTION 14. CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS 
Article 45 


1. The assistance and development of co- 
operative societies, including co-operative 
organizations of workers for the promotion of 
health, housing and education, shall be accepted 
as part of the economic program of competent 
authorities in dependent territories, and the 
measures to be taken shall include financial 
assistance wherever this is appropriate. 


2. To this end consideration shall be given to: 


(a) the adoption of adequate legislation, 
simple and inexpensive in application, 
covering all forms of co-operative organi- 
zations; 

(b) the creation of special services to promote 
and supervise the development of co- 
operative organizations and to encourage 
education in co-operation. 


3. In appropriate cases co-operative organiza- 
tions shall be effectively represented on public 
boards and agencies affecting their interests. 


SEcTION 15. DEFINITIONS AND SCOPE 
Article 46 ° 


For the purposes of this Part of the present 
Annex: 


(a) the term “agricultural undertaking” may 
be defined so as to include processes con- 
ducted on the undertaking for the preser- 
vation and despatch of the agricultural 
products of the undertaking, unless it is 
desired to classify these processes as parts 
of an industrial undertaking; 

the term “commercial undertaking” 

includes: 

(i) commercial establishments and offices, 
including establishments engaging 
wholly or mainly in the sale, purchase, 
distribution, insurance, negotiation, 
loan, or administration of goods or 
services of any kind; 

(ii) establishments for the treatment or 
care particularly of the aged, infirm, 
sick, destitute, or mentally unfit; 

(iii) hotels, restaurants, boarding houses, 


(0) 


clubs, cafés and other refreshment 
houses; . 

(iv) theatres and places of public amuse- 
ment; and 
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(v) any establishment similar in charac- 
ter to those enumerated in sub-para- 
graphs (i), (ii), (iii), and (iv) above; 

the term “industrial undertaking” in- 
cludes: 


(i) undertakings in which articles are 
manufactured, altered, cleaned, repaired, 
ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, 
broken up or demolished, or in which 
materials are transformed, including 
undertakings engaged in shipbuilding, 
in the generation, transformation, or 
transmission of electricity, in the pro- 
duction or distribution of gas or motive 
power of any kind, in the purification 
or distribution of water, or in heating; 

(ii) undertakings engaged in the con- 
struction, reconstruction, maintenance, 
repair, alteration, or demolition of any 
one or more of the following: buildings, 
railways, tramways, airports, harbours, 
docks, piers, works of protection against 
floods or coast erosion, canals, works for 
the purpose of inland,, maritime or 
aerial navigation, roads, tunnels, 
bridges, viaducts, sewers, drains, wells, 
irrigation or drainage works, telecom- 
munication installations, works for the 
production or distribution of electricity 
or gas, pipelines, waterworks, and 
undertakings engaged in other similar 
work or in the preparation for or 
laying the foundations of any such work 
or structure; 


(iii) mines, quarries or other works for 
the extraction of minerals from the 
earth; and 


(iv) undertakings engaged in the trans- 
port of passengers or goods, excluding 
transport by hand, unless such under- 
takings are regarded as parts of the 
operation of an agricultural or com- 
mercial undertaking; 


the terms “agricultural undertaking’, 
“commercial undertaking” and “industrial 
undertaking” include both public and 
private undertakings; 


the term “vessel” includes all ships and 
boats, of any nature whatsoever, engaged 
in maritime navigation, whether publicly 
or privately owned, excluding ships of 
war; it may be interpreted as excluding 
vessels of less than a specified tonnage 
and carrying a crew of less than a speci- 
fied number; 

the term “night” signifies a period of at 
least eleven consecutive hours: Provided 
that in those tropical countries in which 
work is suspended during the midde of 
the day, the night period may be shorter 
if compensatory rest is accorded during 
the day; 

provisions prescribing a minimum age 
may be interpreted as relating to an 
apparent minimum age where records of 
birth are inadequate. 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(9) 


Articie 47 


The competent authority may exclude from 
the application of the provisions of this Part 
of the present Annex undertakings or vessels in 
respect of which, from their nature and size, 
adequate supervision may be impracticable. 
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ANNEX 28—Resolution Including the Question of Minimum Standards 
of Social Policy in Dependent Territories (Supplementary 
Provisions) in the Agenda of the Next General 
Session of the Conference 


In accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph 3 of Article 16 of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organization, the XX VIth 
Session of the International Labour Conference 
decides to include in the Agenda of the next 


general session of the International Labour 
Conference the question of: 

Minimum standards of social policy in de- 
pendent territories (supplementary provisions). 


ANNEX 29—Resolution Requesting the Governing Body to set up a 
Committee to Advise the International Labour Office on 
Standards of Social Policy in Dependent Territories 


The XXVIth Session of the International 
Labour Conference, 

Recognizing the value of the work of the 
Committee of Experts on Native Labour and the 
necessity of providing the Office with all pos- 
sible technical advice on social problems in 
denendent territories, 

Requests the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to set up as soon as 
possible a Committee to advise the Office on 
standards of social policy in dependent terri- 
tories. 


The following are among the questions which 
the Governing Body may consider should ap- 
propriately be laid before the Committee, the 
creation of which is suggested: 

(I) The status of women in dependent terri- 

tories; 


(2) Migratory labour and its protection; 


(3) Housing standards in dependent terri- 
tories, including methods to facilitate the inter- 
change of information on progress realized. 


ANNEX 30—Resolution Concerning the Action of Federal States 


on Conventions and Recommendations 


(Submitted by Mr. Percy R. Bengough, Workers’ Delegate of Canada) 


Whereas the constitutions of a number of 
federal States, Members of the International 
Labour Organization, prevent their ratification 
of I.L.0. Conventions dealing with matters 
within the competence of their constituent State 
Governments, and in such circumstances the 


usual procedure for dealing with Conventions 


and Recommendations cannot be adopted; 

And whereas it is desirable that a method be 
established whereby Conventions and Recom- 
mendations may be dealt with, pending any 
necessary change in the constitutions of the 
countries concerned or of the International 
Labour Organization; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the Acting 
Director be instructed to communicate with the 
Governments of such federal States, in the 


period between the Twenty-sixth and Twenty- 
seventh Sessions of the International Labour 
Conference, suggesting that arrangements be 
made whereby Draft Conventions or Recom- 
mendations which apply to matters within the 
competence of the constituent State Govern- 
ments would be referred to such Governments by 
the federal authority, with the request that they 
bring the Recommendations or draft Conven- 
tions before the authority or authorities within 
whose competence the matters lie, for the enact- 
ment of legislation or other action. 

And further, that the federal Governments 
be requested to obtain in due course a report ° 
regarding the action taken with respect to the 
Recommendations or Conventions, and convey 
such information to the Secretary-General. 


ANNEX 31—Resolution Concerning the Membership of Austria 
in the International Labour Organization 


The Conference takes note with satisfaction of 
the Moscow Declaration expressing the wish of 
the signatories to see re-established a free and 
independent Austria, recalls the active participa- 
tion of Austria in the International Labour 


Organization from 1919 to 1928 and expresses the 
hope that a free, independent and democratic 
Austria will soon resume her participation in the 
International Labour Organization. 


ANNEX 32—Resolution Concerning Complete Delegations 
to the Conference 


In view of the growing volume and importance 
of the work of the International Labour Or- 
ganization, and in order to enable the Confer- 
ence of the Organization to have full and fruitful 
discussion of the questions on the agendia of the 
Conference and also to enable each delegation to 
participate effectively in the deliberations of the 


Conference and the several Committees, this 
Session of the International Labour Conference 
earnestly invites the Members of the Internia- 
tional Labour Organization to send complete 
delegations, including an adequate number of 
advisers, to each session without regard to cost 
or distance. 
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ANNEX 33—Resolution Concerning the Use of Spanish and 
Portuguese as Official Languages | 


Considering that the nations of Latin America 
have made a substantial contribution to the 
development and universalization of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization ; 

Considering that the nations of Latin America 
have unanimously developed, spontaneously and 
with exceptional rapidity, a social policy based 
on the International Conventions and on_ the 
generous conceptions of the protection of labour 
and collective welfare; ; 

Considering that the prominent position at- 
tained by the American Republics and_ the 
special social conditions of the Western Hemi- 
sphere have been demonstrated at the Labour 
Conferences of the American States which were 
held in 1936 and 1939, at Sian'tiago-de-Chile and 
Havana respectively, and which had far-reaching 
results; 

Considering that the ethical unity, historic 
traditions and ideals characteristic of the peoples 
of Latin America demonstrate the existence of 
an authentic culture, the value of which is all 
the greater inasmuch as it extends over the 
whole of the South American Continent and 
Central America; 

Considering that the social development of 
Latin America springs from the Iberian civiliza- 
tion, which is both Spanish and Portuguese and 
is two-fold in its nature, and still maintains this 
diversity which so far from being a cause of 
division, rather serves to bind them more closely 
together for the preservation of the character- 
istics they derive from a common historic 
source; 

Considering that the Spanish and Portuguese 
languages spoken by the nations of Latin 


America are also the languages of the countries 
of the Iberian Peninsula, of the peoples of a 
large part of the Continent of Africa, and of 
various regions of Asia; 

Considering also that the Spanish and Portu- 
guese languages are regional transformations 
and progressive adaptations of Latin and at the 
same time modern, living languages, with a 
classical etymology, which can be readily under- 
stood and acquired; 

Considering that the original root and the 
manner of development of the Portuguese and 
Spanish idioms, which development has taken 
place in geo-political condition presenting sub- 
stantial similarities, have rendered impossible 
wide divergences between the two tongues, so 
that to-day the peoples who speak them can 
readily understand one another; 

Considering that the Havana Conference of 
1939 in Resolution XXV, expressed itself unani- 
mously in favour of the publication of legal 
decisions by the International Labour Organiza- 
tion in Spanish and Portuguese; 

Considering finally that the use of the Spanish 
language has become an established practice of 
the International Labour Organization and that 
Portuguese has been used for several official 
publications of the Organization; 

The Conference requests the Governing Body 
to consider the possibility of making Spanish 
and Portuguese official languages of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization and to submit to 
the next General Session of the Conference any 
necessary amendments of the Standing Orders 
of the Conference and of its Committees. 


ANNEX 34—Resolution Concerning the Membership of Certain 
American States in the International 
Labour Organization 


a 

The International Labour Conference 

expresses its great satisfaction that Nicaragua 
and Paraguay are represented at the Twenty- 
sixth Session of the Conference by Observers; 

requests the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to consider, in consulta- 
tion with those States, as well as other States 
of the American continent which are not at 


present Members of the Organization, how the 
resumption of active membership of the Organi- 
zation by all of the States of the American 
continent could best be achieved; and 
expresses the earnest hope that all the States 
of the American Continent will be represented 
at the next session of the International Labour 
Conference as Members of the Organization. 


ANNEX 35—Resolution Concerning Atrocities in the Occupied 
Countries of Europe 


Whereas the Declaration concerning the aims 
and purposes of the International Labour 
Organization, adopted by the Twenty-sixth 
Session of the International Labour Conference 
includes the reaffirmation of the following 
fundamental principle on which the Organiza- 
tion is based; 

“that all human beings irrespective of race, 
creed or sex have the right to pursue both 
their material well-being and their spiritual 
development under conditions of freedom and 
dignity”; 

Whereas Nazi Germany and its satellites are 
continuing the criminal persecutions of all 
Axis-occupied countries, aiming particularly at 
annihilation of the Jews of Europe; 


Whereas especially in occupied Poland mass | 


murder of populations is being committed on a 
scale hitherto unknown in modern history; 


The International Labour Conference adopts 
the following resolution: 

The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, convened at its Twenty- 
sixth Session at Philadelphia, on 12 May, 1944, 


1. protests against Nazi crimes which violate 
the fundamental principles of humanity 
and of international law; 

2. welcomes 
the statement on atrocities signed by 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill and Premier Stalin, announced - 
on November 1, 1943, following the Three 
Power Conference in Moscow, 
and the Joint Declaration against exter- 
mination of the Jewish people announced 
on December 17, 1942, in London, Moscow 
and Washington by the Governments of 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Luxem- 


burg, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics and Y@goslavia, and the French 
National Committee; 
and expresses its firm conviction that all 
guilty of such crimes must be tried and 
punished; 

3. requests that the United Nations take 
immediately all possible steps to stop 
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mass slaughter of the population of the 
occupied countries of Europe; 

4. expresses its deepest sympathy for all 
victims of Nazi terror including the 
defenders of the Ghettos of Warsaw and 
other cities and its great admiration for 
the underground fighters of all occupied 
countries who have been fighting and 
dying together for the common cause of 
the United Nations. 


ANNEX 36—Declaration by the Delegations of the Occupied 


Countries of Europe 


The delegates of the occupied countries of 
Europe represented at the Philadelphia Con- 
ference—that is, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Greece, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, and Yugoslavia, 

Having taken note of the declaration con- 
cerning the aims and purposes of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, the resolution 
concerning social provisions in the peace settle- 
ment, and the resolution concerning economic 
policies for the attainment of social objectives, 

Consider it to be their duty to state their 
views on the special problems of the economic, 
financial and social reconstruction of the coun. 
tries of Europe, once they have been liberated. 


I 


They desire to stress their complete agree- 
ment with the principles and social objectives 
that should prevail in the reorganization of the 
world after the war, as set forth in the draft 
of the fundamental declaration and in the 
resolution ‘before the Conference. In par- 
ticular, they express their complete conviction 
that their respective countries will keep these 
principles and objectives closely in view in their 
economic policy, and will set as their essential 
aims the achievement of full employment, rising 
standards of living for the peoples, and social 
security. The social ideal that is their goal 
is thus the same as that which inspires all the 
members of the Conference, and they will devote 
all their efforts to its speedy realization. 


II 


-Unfortunately, by reason of the loss and 
destruction caused by the war, and, of the sys- 
tematic persecution, devastation and pillage 
resulting directly from the actions of the 
invader, the situation of the occupied countries 
at the actual moment of liberation will be one 
bristling with difficulties. 

The problem will not merely be how to trans- 
form a war economy into a peace economy, but, 
rather, how to provide for full-scale reconstruc- 
tion in both the economic and the social fields, 
and the very conditions in which this work of 
almost total reconstruction must be undertaken 
will in themselves be particularly difficult. 

We shall deliberately confine ourselves here 
to the economic and social fields. But we would 
briefly note that before all else, we must 
reconstruct the free political institutions that 
,our countries formerly enjoyed, and amongst 
them all those based on the right of free 
association. 

Without claiming to paint a complete picture 
here of the tragic situation in which the 
liberated countries will find themselves, we 
wish, however, to. draw attention to certain 
itis of the problems that they will have to 
ace. 


(a) Famine, privation of all kinds, isolation, 
imprisonments, deportations, executions—these 
are the marks that the long years of occupation 
will leave; the population as a whole will be 
greatly weakened. Many of the prisoners, the 
deported and the refugees will return home with 
their health undermined. The ground will be 
prepared for the spread of epidemics. The 
first task, and the most urgent, will be to 
improve nutrition, to provide medical aid and 
to distribute medicaments. 

It seems to all of us highly desirable that, 
beginning now, and with a view to safeguarding 
the future of the race, medical supplies and 
vitamins intended for the children in occupied 
countries should be assembled for delivery to 
them, if possible immediately, and, in any 
case, as soon as delivery could be made without 
the enemy’s obtaining any benetit therefrom. 

(b) Stocks are completely exhausted. We 
shall find these countries emptied of their sub- 
stance. For a long time the essential needs 
of their populations will far exceed the avail- 
able quantities of consumption goods. 


(c) The wear-and-tear on machines and 
materials, the exhaustion of reserves, the com- 
plete destruction of means of communication 
and transport, confiscations of all kinds, chaos 
in finance, currency and movable property, all 
the destruction of buildings, factories, mines 
and electric power stations due to the cam- 
paigns of invasion and to the deliberate policy 
of the invader faced with indomitable resistance 
—to all these will be added still further devas- 
tation in the course of the campaign of libera- 
tion. Under such conditions, the immediate 
possibilities of the production of goods will be 
considerably reduced. 

(d) Until the emergence of order out of chaos 
and the restoration of equilibrium between needs 
and means, as regards both capital goods and 
consumption goods, the Governments of the 
liberated countries will doubtless find themselves 
compelled to maintain or to introduce economic 
controls similar to those that the United Nations 
have had to impose on themselves to meet war 
needs. 

(e) The dislocation of the entire machinery 
of production and_ distribution—including the 
loss of foreign markets—will of course involve 
for some considerable time a marked shrinkage 
of the labour market. Here there is a serious 
risk of extensive unemployment. 

And that is just the very time when the 
repatriated, the demobilized and the members 
of the resistance organizations will have to be 
reincorporated in economic life. 

An immense effort will thus have to be made 
to avoid unemployment on a large scale. A whole 
series of special provisional measures will doubt- 
less be required pending a gradual return to 
less abnormal conditions. 
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III 


The sooner these efforts of economic recon- 
struction are successful, the sooner will it be 
possible to achieve the social objectives defined 
by_the Conference. e 

The liberated countries are minded to under- 
take themselves, by their own efforts and under 
their own responsibility, the great work of 
national reconstruction which will require gigan- 
tic efforts in the fields of labour and finance, 
but they are aware of the parallel need for a 
concerted effort in the international domain. 
In this general effort, they will actively parti- 
cipate. They are justified in counting upon the 
full collaboration of countries less impoverished 
than they. 

They are convinced that the international 
solidarity forged between the United Nations 
during the war will continue during the peace, 
and that the countries that have known neither 
occupation nor devastation will wish to give 
them priority in the supply of the essential 
consumption and capital goods required for their 
economic and social restoration. 

The rapid restoration of the producing and 
consuming capacity of Europe is, moreover, 
indispensable to the return of the prosperity of 
the other countries of the world, and more 
especially to the prosperity of the great pro- 
ducers of raw materials, industrial products and 
agricultural produce. 

In the general interest, international soli- 
darity must be established both in the economic 
domain and in the financial domain with a view 
to the complete and speedy reconstruction of 
the occupied and devastated countries. To the 


United Nations falls the task of finding and 

applying the necessary measures for an equitable 

ea ee of the costs of reconstruction after 
e war. 


IV 


Another danger threatens the occupied coun- 
tries at the present time. The enemy, on the 
eve of his retreat or rout may resort to the 
last extreme excesses in destroying without 
discrimination both life and wealth. In certain 
regions this threat has already materialized. 
The more extensive the destruction, the more 
difficult will be the reconstruction and _ the 
longer will the achievement of social conditions 
worthy of the resolutions of this Conference be 
delayed. A last warning to the invaders in- 
forming them categorically that the authors of 


_guch excesses will answer for them personally 


with their heads and with their property might 
lessen the danger that threatens. In the circum- 
stances, such warning should be given without 
delay and with the high moral authority of all 
the nations gathered together at this Conference. 


ye 


The peoples of Europe, at this moment bent 
under the yoke of the invader, will find in the 
solicitude of the Conference for their own 
special problems a measure of comfort and a 
guarantee that the effective organizations of 
international solidarity will help them after the 
war to efface the marks of the tragedy that has 
weighed them down through these years of 
hardship. 


ANNEX 37—Resolution Concerning the Declaration by the 
Delegations of the Occupied Countries of Europe 


The Conference having taken note of the 
Declaration made on behalf of the occupied 
countries: 

(1) expresses the conviction that the heroic 
resistance of the occupied countries is one of 
the essential factors in the struggle of the 
United Nations against the common enemy; 

(2) shares the preoccupatioms, anxieties and 
wishes expressed by the representatives ‘of the 
occupied countries concerning the special diffi- 
culties with which they are confronted in their 
economic and social reconstruction; 

(3) welcomes the decisions already taken by 
the United Nations to heal the wounds caused 
by the war; 


(4) expresses the hope that the United 
Nations and the other members of the Con- 
ference will unite their efforts to promote in 
every way the economic and social recovery of 
all the countries sorely tried by enemy occupa- 
tion and by the devastation due to the war; 


(5) asserts the determination of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization to associate its 
endeavours with the concerted will of the 
oppressed nations for the purpose of rebuilding 
their social life according to principles of inter- 
national solidarity and respect for the funda- 
mental spiritual and human values. 
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WAGES IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILES 
INDUSTRY IN CANADA, 1943 


The statistics of wages and hours printed in this supplement to the LABOUR 
GAZETTE are the result of a co-operative arrangement by the National War Labour 
Board, the Department of Labour (Research and Statistics Branch), and the Prim- 
ary Textiles Institute, under which the necessary information could be obtained 
without duplication of effort. 

Previous statistics of wage rates in the textile industry have been published ina 
series of annual supplements to the LABOUR GAZETTE which contained statistics of 
wages and hours for the principal industries in Canada. The four divisions of the 
Primary Textiles Industry covered, were: Cotton Yarn and Cloth; Woollen Yarn 
and Cloth; Knitted Goods, including Hosiery; and Silk Yarn and Fabrics (now 
Rayon). Wage rates were shown for the main occupations as reported to the De- 
partment by each of a representative number of employers but the identity of the 
employers or firms was not revealed. Averages of the rates for each occupation 
were not calculated for Canada as a whole or by regions. The last of these supple- 
ments to be published was Report No. 25, applying to the year 1941 and certain 
previous years, issued in 1942. 

The coverage of the industry represented in the following tables is much more 
complete than was the case in any previous survey for which statistics have been 
published. Formerly only a representative list of firms was requested to report but 
in the survey, the results of which are published here, practically all firms in the 
industry were circularized. 

Most of the wage earners in the textile industry are paid on a piece rate basis 
but information on both time and piece workers is included in this report. Inform- 
ation is not included for foremen and supervisors, learners and beginners, aged and 
handicapped workers, nor for part-time workers. ‘This is the same practice as was 
followed in previous reports of the Department on wages and hours. 

The tables which follow are arranged in this order: the first four apply to 
Canada as a whole and give wage data for the four main divisions of the Primary 
Textiles Industry, namely, Cotton Yarn and Cloth, Woollen Yarn and Cloth, 
Knitting, and Rayon; the tables for Canada are followed by thirteen tables showing 
certain data for each of the four divisions of the industry by province or region. 

In the four tables for Canada the average straight time wages or earnings per 
hour are shown for all qualified employees in each of the selected occupations on day 
work only. The figures include the cost-of-living bonus but do not include any 
overtime premium earnings. Data for male and female workers are shown separ- 
ately. In addition, ranges of hourly wages are shown which include the middle 
60 per cent of the workers in any of the occupations covered in which 30 or more 
workers were employed. That is, 20 per cent of the workers in each of these oc- 
cupations received more than the higher figure in the range and 20 per cent received 
less than the lower figure. 

Except for these ranges, the information in the regional tables is the same as 
in the tables for Canada with the addition of two columns—one giving the number 
of day workers in each of the occupations listed, the other showing the average 
hours actually worked per week by these employees during the pay period covered, 
that is, the period ending November 30, 1943. The tables for the Woollen Yarn 
and Cloth Industry and for the Knitting Industry give the above data for each of 
four regions, namely, the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, Ontario and the Western 
Provinces; the table for the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry gives similar data for 
the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario, and that for the Rayon Industry 
shows these figures for Quebec and Ontario only, the industry being concentrated 
in these two provinces. : 
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TABLE I 
COTTON YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1943 
CANADA 
ee ee neneenemrnereneer ere 
MALE FEMALE 
Range of Range of 
DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION Wages ssi Wages Bie 
ges ages 
Per Hour Per Per Hour Per 
Middle 60% Middle 60% 
of Workers* oF Workers* | Hour 
$ $ $ $ 
OPENING AND PICKING— 
Fickerifender /Sioi.2 bas drs ee). : 43—-48 465 ie -340 
BIKER aS. Forres eee, cath). Kons Ceer@ates.e DEOL) | Hema pra tbk ooo Abeee Mine 
CARDING— 
Card Tends: -arit tterlaseaelameten ba caches 45-—-48 476 pa -424 
RST IO Ee i a a ORS 55-:61 580 S °398 
DRAWING AND COMBING— 
DOL awit? | T Gnige rh Oo aie ere gee Sg " 447 -32-—-40 °365 
LD 6 ct aha ecm Medan yee rntt epee « Bitte Ry Me a 2 SOL is « «sets Bee ae ee 
FLY FRAMES— 
Peer TAmMe Pender... ft. acct hc roa Cee 44—-53 489 -38—-46 -418 
SPINNING— 
SPRL IE Sing Lm Waa beth Miegit ae eee ane cee 42-—-49 460 -36—-44 -407 
DOOTERS. Sok ce. Geen oa ee, re eee SRS 40-—-53 469 *31—-38 °356 
EEE ¢ eae Salah Artie Reey eal sidan J pba ilog KD earn Py lg 52--58 N62 iI a eee 
SPOOLING— 
spocler ‘Teridens. 2009, 82 STA! a) mal ie % -463 35--46 -404 
WARPING— 
Wear per: DENGUE. tae ne. Gl. SUE. « TSN * -633 38--44 *415 
DRESSING— 
Slasher Tenderaa., at aie. ead. ak fe 57—-63 596 CHW. .22e0Be RE ek ‘ 
DRAWING-IN— 
Warp Tying Machine Operator.............. 49--65 572 “Aage °451 
Drawing-in Hands? idi.id Jaws iled.ace.ak * -458 36-—-48 -423 
TWISTING— PE 
‘Twister: Denders4 gay wecrzkt debeiesks aauies 43—-49 466 36-—-45 -412 
Riere aatin rem ie ae eee : Cet | ee sie\ahemitih uel oes 
WEAVING— 
NRO EA re Mee emer ee Re et he Bi 49—-63 563 43—-53 -491 
DOtCey sta. Ca eae a! ee ee 42-—-53 474 29—-42 -362 
OOM RIREL hte. oe ee ee ens ae 64—- 68 CORP ee eee 
NAPPING ROOM— 
Wapper “Pender: 2) Seer ee, ee, Se re 41—-47 449 . -382 
YARN ROOM— 
PON TET NILE aie Ma eee ENB i a ig ins | een gnc | . -504 -35--45 -406 
CLOTH ROOM— 
PUSPeEClor. 80 Me See ne oe -41—--51 -474 *34—-43 -388 
DYEHOUSE— 
Operator.) isa. Mee ee ae he ae De AT SEE -46--55 -513% * -444 
Dye Helper’, ft. 201, CCT ark... €pek ss AOSD? DOMIGO SO et tae 
MILL GENERAL YARD AND MECHANICAL 
shop*Labourer.? .OF7R7R', waa) soos -41—-48 °451 -29—-39 -353 
Machinist: wits. sawie swttawkal Stell, Bes -59—--71 O64.o1| Sloat adhoc shee 
BLEACHING, DYEING AND FINISHING— ‘ 
Folding Machine Operator.................. -40-—-44 -426 * +334 
RSET VINGCE ee urn etn AED Vee Lan -43-—-49 468 7 -430 





* Middle 60 per cent of workers covered by each occupation listed but only where there are 30 or more workers 
In these cases, 20 per cent received more, 20 per cent less than range of rates shown. 








TABLE II 
WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1943 
CANADA 
MALE FEMALE 
Range of Weck Range of A 
DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION W Sf Ww verage 
Per ‘tite he sic Per Hour Wages 


z Per : 
Middle 60% Middle 60% 
of Workers* Hour of Workers* Flour 





$ $ $ $ 

STOCK PREPARATION— 

Garnett and Wool Picker........ 08: 0.02...6.. -38--51 -458 * -334 
CARDING— 3 

Card Tenders and Finishers. /.............5.. -41--54 -487 -28--44 -383 

Card Strippers and Grinders................. -42-—-55 SASS A. ERE SIE oe 

ard) Room/Mibor, Hands?:..i... Peiv¥eis. sh. = 7500. . es ORR Pe 
COMBING— 

Comb and Gill Box Operators..............6. = +323 -29—-42 -361 
DRAWING— 

Mixing Gill, Draw Box and Draw Frame 

BEER EOTS on OE RS i IO oo, ts ‘ -487 -33-—-43 -396 

WORSTED SPINNING— 

Worsted Spinning Frame Operators.......... 4 -436 -33--42 -391 

Worsted Spinning Doffers and Floor Hands... ‘i -464 ¥ -372 
WOOLLEN SPINNING— ; 

Mule and Frame Operators... ...0.2502..05% -42--62 -537 -33--51 -407 

Doffers and Floor Hands...... RO Es | atts * +624. es sR ae te 
TWISTING— 

BRC. lamin di die Cas as Algo Daher WEEDS leds 4 -521 -29--42 -368 
WINDING— 

Winders, Spoolers and Reelers............... -35-:51 °451 -29-—-42 -360 
WARPING— 

WWiearpers.and Beamers.. ..)5 6... 62s andes 8 -45—-66 -549 -31-—-42 °373 
DRAWING IN— 

Meee at ee os ated op ies ode Us obnas ‘§ -479 -29—-44 -368 
WEAVING— 

I se SE, eae MIN Eee etl fa ice, o/h leuel 2 -45-—- 64 °558 °33-—-53 -437 

DR ei sg 6 oh 5, sve, siscarmod ak ou Bate. -54--74 COGS 7 OU ars oie ore Rha eee ae 
BURLING AND MENDING— 

Burtlersmnd Mernders........-5..e6i sed sine sees sh -419 -29-—-52 -403 
FINISHING— 

Dwese oid Dry Operators. « 25 ois betes els -41--56 -493 -29—-45 °377 

PAGER SCE ETE ics cae eee ces ceca e's Ralciate Vali Reisen etalovene beeen -30—-35 -344 
DYEING— 

Dye Machine Operators..........2-s+eee0e -40-—-55 -483 ‘i -382 


ne 


* Middle 60 per cent of workers covered by each occupation listed but only where there are 30 or more workers. 
In these cases 20 per cent received more, 20 per cent less than range of rates shown. 
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TABLE III 
KNITTING INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1943 
- CANADA 
_u05=»0'' i  l-l:,_-__-,,,,, eee 
MALE FEMALE 
Range of Range of 
DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION _ Wages Sarees Wages i ee 
as Per Hour pe Per Hour Pe 
, ; Middle 60% Middle 60% 
a a ¥ of Workers* Hour of Workers* Hour 
fr errant fee eh 
$ $ $ $ 
HOSIERY— 
Full-Fashioned’ Footersi..% 0.1% 000. dent Me -74—-96 =e hs ia | PM EINE TU 
Hill Boshioned: Leggers... 5) 6 sie acs creche -65-—-90 -787 + -527 
Full. Fashioved Toppergzs........f22¢n8... i. *47--95 -765 -33-—-48 -409 
Furl, Fashioned Helpers......)...-...2..5. +255°38 ‘SRM RB oen.. o oa eee Se 
Full Fashioned Combination................. 77—-92 -845 e -748 
MQGODETS “BN RR ele CRN TT, Ree aE Re 23 -380 27—-47 *374 
Sewing Machine’ Operators: 40.28) ote ot el os as | dee 31--52 -414 
HanchOperators <4. Gee. F455 oe ee 20--53 423 28—-49 -389 
PROD PIS ORES ck re Me Sk ny Rec alc on oe Ae *42--78 590 -36—-57 °455 
Dye-rouse, Operators... 29 oe -38--55 -494 * -408 
Wircular initters.... £98...) 0025.8... Ah. *38-—-58 °485 *27--45 *359 
Twisters,’ Reelers, Winders}...............1. al 520 29--45 -374 
Fixeremooping ..45 Mes ose bee hay ay cathe : GO || x ibs « siden « seh a ee 
Pixers Pull Fashioned... <<. }<55 0254045 = ie 4 PGT thapekt. SL eee ee 
mixers Citeuldg st. fhe... he6 6s Bec dee: 58—-88 750 - -677 
UNDERWEAR AND OUTERWEAR— 
Cweouwlar Knitters. 1... 80... ... Bon. -42—-74 -586 -27--45 375 


Ppt sertters sos: ft. eee eB. ‘ -601 * 


Dye-houge Operators. .P£2+.. 3. . SB.ahhs ssh. 39-—-60 -515 Tort 
France perators sc ARMs: ideas. Bo. oc. -40—- 66 -540 + 29—-43 
Salo got gee; AE TE De Nena? | “46—-77 -630 -32—-49 


* Middle 60 per cent of workers covered by each occupation but only where there are 30 or more workers. In these 
cases, 20 per cent received more, 20 per cent less than range of rates shown. 
t Underwear and Outerwear twisters, reelers and winders are included under Hosiery. 











TABLE IV 
RAYON INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1943 
CANADA 
MALE FEMALE 
Range of Range of 
DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION Wages Average Wages mycrage 
Wages Wages 
Per Hour Der Per Hour Per 
Middle 60% Middle 60% 
of Workers* Hour of Workers* Hour 
$ $ $ $ 
OPENING AND PICKING— ; 
Pico ORO er ese eer lonic a6 cs « bai o Hee eles 7 Ye ae | Cae cement cenee |, a Rei he's 2: 
Re ee Ea P's go die a bs Oise he ee ke * + GA Wem red GUT Ache «iAP EN RICE 
CARDING— 
I ONCE od. os Be % 6 Me wSieih aso dite eases . EDO. Wh. a a eyink AE ee eee 
RI OCL Oe 8 oe et te ae ek Fe ok + “569 [hed cb baiags cele eee 
DRAWING— 
Ra CU oor ermal. 6 asener tee oak Bote «Al oo oa Gace e eee ee . -371 
FLY FRAMES— 
PRLS OTROS coy sch orci otis aldin teed Rh athe VQ os. Solan an ha -338 
OLS ep ay RIES OR | COO ONURI NE, a. He CIN” IO if psy Fa | ee ee ened het er er 
SPINNING (SPUN)— 
SO IISCEAMPA SE: s 4 PAE Sree RM OAL Ba wate RUA Abate kdl aon ee ela ain ak oor a * -384 
PIONS Per ace ba Eke bo bE PR) REET a. : B55 => Ws. se bras ance ded Oe ees 
mixeror-Charge-Hand: <i) sa. 78.04.2848 2 owes d 608 «Ws siz'e 5 25 che oo ee oe 
TWISTING AND THROWING— 
(OR CES Co WS ee era ee ames -39—-50 454 -30-—-41 -373 
ee ee eee oe Abc Sa oh yee Ee Augie Ok * 529° thine. sie Uae eae 
WINDING AND PACKING— 
DINO. 8 cian vaotacxds » tees bs PURO e AL. * -391 29—-44 -376 
ernie ets et Ns UE yet en beets Ok ol SRM. ye QUNRIE Balan os +314 
TOT ie Ge cP eos tks Th RR «BaD Ss dee. * 53h: Hea, cums Lava me ere 
WARPING— 
BIOL ee ete al Re oe ot ce gleaiaep ans -43--65 -544 -34--51 -445 
DRAWING-IN— 
IES a Seas ie kot nares sini ob sununecved anese nee e a. -496 + -402 
DRESSING— 
Slasher: Pender ..5. 6 cite Ble. 0)s SU As oa es *42—-57 528 ook Mars ROY ere ore 
WEAVING— 
PAWNS MIINT ok oc noe sc edhe araeh edhe’ ete sn ace the 46-—- 64 559 39--56 -473 
ESAER ORO TAIN 28% “50 Te Saale alee Pt «Pere Dh 7 493 29-—-35 -341 
Pr iccer ere oe. Ae leo oe LN, eh eee ed. -65-—-77 710) Nis. PRA Jee. 
CLOTH ROOM— 
RSP. oS Scie era i Ah ala, 6 a cale Raven ORE -45-—-63 -559 - -372 
PO SE Ieh Oo ko ocak  oAe owas codec sche Ghee x * 609 - lls .4 celine. we Dae eae 
CLOTH FINISHING— 
LSS ee ok es | ns Saree ae < -437 -27-—-36 -328 
Sh) Se en cae Sem ne ho lS om * 436 » asi PONS + AOI 
DYEHOUSE AND FINISHIN G— 
Lea: QU RE, Coe ere rer SEN) aan -37-—-49 444 * -333 
IOI hc. he fe te eo hn Boe © eae S * | ee ee ae E 


* Middle 60 per cent of workers covered by each occupation listed but only where there are 30 or more workers. 
In these cases, 20 per cent received more, 20 per cent less than ranges of rates shown. 


TABLE V 


COTTON YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1943 
MARITIME PROVINCES 








DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION 


OPENING AND PICKING— 


CARDING— 


CERCA T CN GOr 2 gishis RU Sai hares oc baecoias 
RAPITIGES oH Oe Er Pe, ooh os wa 


DRAWING AND COMBING— 


itavene Tender.) eo, fre 
Ole ate are eae y Sete oath 


FLY FRAMES— 


iy -B tem Tender ts. 6c. webs o sod 


SPINNING— 


SPOOLING— 


mpooter Lender... hus <it,<s chases s 


WARPING— 


VAT POOLE CROCE eh cic aie,» 


DRESSING— 


wiasher Téndér.» 25. 2@R sc ch oes. 


DRAWING-IN— 


Warp Tying Machine Operator... 
Prawing-in Hand<ihe wk eee 


TWISTING— 


Battery rand cies oe Gea 
LLOONY BIRO? doi vhs. OG. «baw DE. 


NAPPING ROOM— 


Deapier Pender. i, gn ots oe 


YARN ROOM— 


Winder ‘Tender. .../..9225../.. 28. 


CLOTH ROOM— 


PUEDE COR Se ean ret aot Bec, i 


DYEHOUSE— 


LODCLAROE gine coe Gat ee ec ey sees 


MILL GENERAL YARD AND 
MECHANICAL— 


BLEACHING,DYEINGAND - 
FINISHING— 


Folding Machine Operator......... 
NO Eee Coy ge me DEP eae nl 





Workers 


MALE 
Average 
Wages | Hours 
rer Per 
Hour Week 
$ 
-416 56:9 
°535 50-5 
-444 55°2 
-568 57-0 
-450 55-0 
-584 55-0 
-462 55-1 
aati fay ev akaer gen 

-517 54°2 
-541 54-0 
-630 53-9 
-598 5207 
-407 55-0 
-439 51-4 
-509 55-0 
-591 49-5 
-432 49-5 
-679 50-8 
-470 52°3 
*459 55:0 
-470 49-5 
-481 57-8 
-495 51-0 
-688 52°4 
-467 50-6 
-436 47-3 





FEMALE 


Average 


se ee eee etoe eee eee efoeeee eee 


S 2 © 0 we oh et « ee 8 6 ee] 8 6 «sere es 6 


ee ee eee elo ee wee oer leeoer wee eee 


see eee we elm wore eer eloe roe eoe eee 


e 610 0 6.6 @ ¢ | @ we. bib [ees 1006 eth bl ene 


ee eee ete ee eo ee eo ole eee eee 
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ce ewe ee ere tow ee eee eto e eo oe ee @ 
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TABLE VI 





COTTON YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1943 
QUEBEC 
“chau ee 9 RIMM tac ii ee Ps. cM | aR, eh ARS SAAR RN 
MALE FEMALE 
Average Average 
DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION Number|———————————__|| Number |—_—______- 
of Wages | Hours of Wages | Hours 
Workers} Per Per Workers Per Per 
Hour Week Hour Week 
$ $ 
OPENING AND PICKING— 
Picker A COGS, £6 sxc vo dhe ots saan s 2 91 455 BO whe S eae eels bowls. «late eran 
UTES SS “Lage Lae | anes Al Aliana He 15 571 Sa Alene Pow clerk atts Wie cho amen emons 
CARDING— 
CSae TENGE: jaro. e senior gate oe» 102 -470 52°83 3 *362 50-7 
ROT res has on Winton atiataie wie at « 74 -580 Bey MITES ies csevscathist a wtaus suc al earemarmnateat 
DRAWING AND COMBING— 
PraWwils LENGE? eres Me ee take "eas 24 -428 52-5 103 *377 44-7 
Tee ha Ma ear eee ws © eels) acco euiel'ss 8 a= 15 - 566 SPN! Mia, | MR SUB pocampal are IRATE TE FS 1 
FLY FRAMES— 
Biy-i tainve keCNdeT ..5 5/0 dione ass sg 83 -483 53-3 244 “411 45-3 
SPINNING— . 
Pinte he Ra Bals.. Sapo 'guhepess. 04 © 43 458 52-4 659 -407 46-9 
LOSE ES ie i OS See atime | MueaPearE OP tgres ar £75 453 51-4 77 341 44-5 
eC SIRM as eke lg wie! a alos cites win Be ea 108 564 rE 6 Waa | MARIN aa BC AMR ED GIF 6 
SPOOLING— 
EDOCIETELCNOEE J. ois «codbiss «ei ones 14 -468 53-3 2a7 -407 47-1 
WARPING— 
My ise DENCET 5 5s <6 si canis ie ons sa aia 5 -406 47-0 39 -406 48-0 
DRESSING— 
lASeey PENCE! . fi 5 estab waders x oes 4a °585 S686 fo Soe. ee ee os 2 cee meres 
DRAWING-IN— 
Warp Tying Machine Operator..... ad -575 50-9 Ly -458 46°5 
PraWitie-1 DANG... 6 ss tees hese eae 2 -452 41-0 63 -414 47-5 
TWISTING— 
TD wister ender. oo... odd ory coe sis 42 -468 53°3 86 -412 48-4 
Retr ts ae trl afieiis. ¢. & 2 34 ats 15 *559 SD Ut!” gaa’ <har ch SG cea Lae ianedalis te 
WEAVING— 
I A) ao aus, acy: SER woige oateagia col © Ze 525 52-3 292 -471 46-7 
PC PP AUG As ec ip's a0 eth ep jafage oof 32 -485 53-6 291 -359 50-2 
POOPY PURE. oes ah ee odo 8 cds 219 -659 PAC NY | MRAM Gent PNP nC PNR) Bees of 9 
NAPPING ROOM— 
i iye,;s > eas yo ete (rs eae 21 °428 52-2 1 -385 50-0 
YARN ROOM— 
Wt ete PeICE, |. «> » < «salts er cuslapoahs 2 °427 55-0 473 -397 46-6 
CLOTH ROOM— 
“ATES 20) Re Seria | See as 174 -469 48-1 288 -394 45-3 
DYEHOUSE— 
PORE A es ass Hs « silt ooh ooh ob 10 -501 1S Fay’ aa) | Reais et esirnags REMY “BBG PO! STS. 
MILL GENERAL YARD AND 
MECHANICAL— 
SHOP Labourer; .. sags «se. -c aes «ss 550 -437 57°8 42 °341 49-3 
ONG se ik cls 6 sss oe eee ee 220 -656 55508 Siok co ces bole e 6 Sa ee eae 
BLEACHING, DYEING AND 
FINISHING— 
Folding Machine Operator......... 109 -420 SL-5 ef -334 45-3 
PE AOOY. ot ok os oH sng'= eo 8i° 91 -469 52<7 1 -462 55:0 


ne 
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TABLE VII 
COTTON YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1943 
ONTARIO . 
nn SS 
MALE FEMALE 
Average Average 
DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION Number 
Wages | Hours of Wages 





Per Per Workers} Per 
Hour Week Hour 
ein gil oan eee ee ee ree | ere eee ee 
$ $ 
OPENING AND PICKING— 
Picker fendert.( | yo -512 D4 -L Tse tak le ce ee 
LEE Cait Dos bb aE Wh yo i | i ga Bi -599 0 Oe See eee re 
CARDING— 
Secor ender pre as Wier i) ee -510 53-8 15 -436 
Sera eee ee ee ee ES -581 bee Wi | ean Misaieeean Zip rea 
DRAWING AND COMBING— 
Drawing Tender..... Fy a ea 595 52.3 61 °383 
PXGILE JAS AS. GEA te Oy 473 G3 20 Et. ie eee 
FLY FRAMES— 
Fly-Frame Tender................ 566 54°5 113 -430 
SPINNING— 
SULTS de gimme olga | anita aNiieea 507 38-7 229 °413 
ce Ne aan ola Mee ee 554 51-9 48 -404 
IEC eal Cent mee | Et I 570 ee oe 5 ac eae ee 
SPOOLING— 
mooler ceeniier: 15000) i toes nF 412 69-0 86 -419 
WARPING— 
Meoreer ehctder || Ae) abies ie + y nt 700 52-6 39 -426 
DRESSING— 
piasner Genders 9444, ee 603 527 ive ds as athe gic uel eee 
DRAWING-IN— 
Warp Tying Machine Operator.... 558 52-9 2 °378 
raving in hand. 0. ee. dell coves tote cos, Maes 30 °423 
TWISTING— 
eowiseer Lender... go. io. se ee 569 66-0 51 -423 
SSN Re Las ee eas eee 559 Sd | at | MPa MiRKH Gia Kn) 
WEAVING— 
in kL ge aly ARE DES as SIM 610 51-1 121 °521 
Pa oaeecy land by ie he ee 448 48-4 91 -362 
DOROONORET as tna x ete RE ke 665 CP tel eat | NM netics (spent ee oo 
NAPPING ROOM— 
Bmepoer ender, 0°. Pon? eet 476 48-8 4. -380 
YARN ROOM— 
py asaer headers. | 7 ic htt! S28 548 51-7 280 *410 
CLOTH ROOM— 
See Sie piieiaiited Aigaigh Pcie) | Seated 499 52°7 58 -366 
DYEHOUSE— 
sg aul a IR ee Ae OE eae 521 54-9 Z *444 
Baye reIeIDet. Seite ef 498 hd Aiea | Prag Bes ele ie en 
MILL GENERAL YARD AND 
MECHANICAL— 
Shop Labourer ie, 2 ke. ot 495 53-2 23 -380 
Machinistvgret. 54st ef 674 gl AR | PRES CRIY PPI at ie cash 
BLEACHING, DYEING AND 
FINISHING— 


Folding Machine Operator......... 
mere winder. wines: Gree ntae AS, Ty 


oe © 8 © 8 © of ee 0-6 me 0 swullte o shakey © .«. o 





TABLE VIII 


WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1943 
MARITIME PROVINCES 


MALE 
Average 
DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION Number 
of Wages | Hours 
Workers} Per Per 
Hour Week 
$ 
STOCK PREPARATION— 
Garnett and Wool Picker Operators 29 460 53-3 
CARDING— 
Card Tenders and Finishers....... 27 *453 55°8 
WOOLLEN SPINNING— 
Mule and Frame Operators........ oF -500 49-0 
TWISTING— 
SERRE CRE MOE rele at TE, ce IG) Ae iat te vee wie reo ol'al Rises sandal & erate cr oe 
WINDING— 
Wanders, wspoolers and Reelers. ©... iG} Tle oe]. di che Wis Paretetotecie. 
WARPING— 
Warpers and Beamers............. 3 482 55-0 
DRAWING IN— 
PERCU SOE. cc Ne o's, Ay ge OO ea oa HOS Fo cake Le Mee oe Porete eet tbs 
WEAVING— 
CEE he RS eo ) AU oe | ine ccc Ged agi: ae nn 
MOOS PROPS... is as Aero ve ere ee os 8 506 55°8 
BURLING AND MENDING— 
mpariers ana. vWienderss. .45. 2.5. Seer). wk |. DS co aeb ed eb eee 
FINISHING— 
Wet and Dry Operators........... 20 415 55:0 
eR COT one xe onal: «ay Sista gies ial aah 4 Loleerms ie die piasl ois © <6 
DYEING— 
Dye Machine Operators........... 15 454 57e7 


iO 





FEMALE 

Average 

Number|————————_ - 
of Wages | Hours 
Workers Per Per 
Hour Week 

$ 

3 -272 51-4 
2 352 56-6 
10 -330 52= 3 
10 -298 43-3 
37 -310 45-6 
7 325 49-3 
3 328 51-3 
52 RY hs) 46-2 
5 293 49-3 
1 309 43-5 
13 300 53-2 


coerce eeoerefoee eee serie eee es eee 
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TABLE IX . 
WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1943 
QUEBEC 
SSS SSS er 
: MALE FEMALE 
Average Average 
DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION Number|—————__—_|] Number 
of Wages | Hours of Wages 
Workers| Per Per Workers} Per 
Hour Week Hour 
$ $ 
STOCK PREPARATION— 
Garnett and Wool Picker Operators|| 133 -412 55-1 2 -300 
CARDING— 
Card Tenders and Finishers........ 71 -4560 hi 17 +284 
Card Strippers and Grinders....... ‘S$ 433 cy Aoi Me | Maree OH ial oS Le 
Card Room Floor Hands.......... 7 533 53°S iil. tJ Se. Va Oo 
COMBING— 
Comb and Gill Box Operators...... & 323 49-5 13 -346 
DRAWING-— 
Mixing Gill, Draw Box and Draw 
Frame Operators. 1.2 2 od) 7 473 51:8 50 °373 
WORSTED SPINNING— 
Worsted Spinning Frame Operators||........]........|/........ 27 -383 
WOOLLEN SPINNING— 
Mule and Frame Operators........ 111 -473 53-3 30 °326 
Doffers and Floor Hands.......... 1 468 a Uh | Pererarmrt rd Pett CC 
TWISTING— 
SWISEERS Er OF fe ae a 6 -430 47-6 97 °334 
WINDING— 
Winders, Spoolers and Reelers...... 18 -411 49-0 152 +319 
WARPING— 
Warpers and Beamers............. 43 -501 52-5 26 -380 
DRAWING IN— 
LOTAWELS TEN PS a eee Be eed 1 -382 55-0 18 *307 
WEAVING— 
SRR Ver Sey. er rr ee 280 -534 49-9 100 -412 
SCOALA COTS he Oe sem te eB D2 629 944 Meee. ile ie eee 
BURLING AND MENDING— 
Burlers and Menders.............. a 415 65-0 295 -345 
FINISHING— 
Wet and Dry Operators........... 145 -466 55-9 14 -338 
PROTO UECIETS oe a en SERIE Come ee ameennl oe pe mode Le 17 -316 
DYEING— 


© © 2 8) Se OT6IF oe 0.9 ¢ Oi ele. 6 lene Le. 16) 6 ie) 


Dye Machine Operators........... 
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TABLE X 
WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1943 
ONTARIO 
ee eo eenan0g»=SO0000S00C—w@»—owyqyqp9>s 
MALE FEMALE 
Average Average 
DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION Number|——_|| Num ber| 
of Wages | Hours of Wages | Hours 
Workers| Per Per Workers| Per Per 
Hour Week Hour Week 
$ $ 
STOCK PREPARATION— 
Garnett and Wool Picker Operators|} 203 490 52-8 47 335 47-1 
CARDING— 
Card Tenders and Finishers........ 188 506 52-1 39 424 48-4 
Card Strippers and Grinders....... 53 504 54 -Aeohiding? bone prroqosiks ain .. 
Card Room Floor Hands.......... 4 446 BG (Otel eee ork be eee aie ete eee 
COMBING— 
Comb and Gill Box Operators...... |}... 22.0] cece ee ele eee e ees 22 370 47-8 
DRAWING— 
Mixing Gill, Draw Box and Draw 
Frame Operators. ..........+. 6 505 48*1 202 403 45-9 
WORSTED SPINNING— 
Worsted Spinning Frame Operators 5 436 40-5 165 392 46-2 
Worsted Spinning Doffers and Floor 
Lob puree, RiRnae rat ae iierari Baie ae arg a 10 464 51-9 21 S72 47-6 
WOOLLEN SPINNING— 
Mule and Frame Operators........ 205 585 50-1 78 454 44-1 
Doffers and Floor Hands.......... 4 660 Lt SE IE | OA ASR EA 3 ieiged care Sin 
TWISTING— 
DIS CEES ioe ak Sk ce 5's eth «Sint ain iw wr oo 11 566 52-5 165 394 45-1 
WINDING— ‘ 
Winders, Spoolers and Reelers...... 15 -493 51-8 | 521 -376 45-1 
WARPING— 
Warpers and Beamers............. 50 -596 52-0 44, °375 47-7 
DRAWING IN— 
MG AWOL Sto wig coe a athe ee wisn ents 2 527 55°3 42 395 48-5 
WEAVING— 
eee hae 51s 1'e se sini ove ms seine 231 588 49-1 623 449 47-2 
POOUP PACS. oc uke «2d cack woe 3m aie ee 109 670 Bp SoC. S Soares | eieen oth oes Poke tsca nee 
BURLING AND MENDING— 
Burlers and Menders.............- 8 421 54-3 ait 453 47-7 
FINISHING— 
Wet and Dry Operators.........-. 306 Siz 52-7 113 382 46:8 
GBlotht Soeckers. .. cs unre ews ten ess [Pee Said lela cpio fa cae eee 41 Siz 45-8 
DYEING— 
Dye Machine Operators........--- 149 513 56-4 14 383 43-0 
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TABLE XI 
WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH IN DUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1943 
WESTERN PROVINCES 

















MALE FEMALE 
Average Average 
DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION 
Hours Wages 
Per Per 
Week Hour 
a Ta ame eee | oe Fe en elt | Mesereens Cae rie 3 
$ 

STOCK PREPARATION— 

Garnett and Wool Picker Operators 51-1 -409 
CARDING— 

Card Tenders and Finishers........ 55-1 -459 

Card Strippers and Grinders....... 53°29 FOE) Lins wren ies 
WOOLLEN SPINNING— 

Mule and Frame Operators........ 53-1 +420 
WINDING— 

By tecers, Spoolers and Heclere.... dt. ttl Bd *381 
WARPING— 

atners and Beamera. oi...) Ite tee ge -398 
DRAWING IN— 

prewar Ta es Wes als sc dl... NE et °395 
WEAVING— 

Weaversts, S2585, Oreo on eV . 44-2 -391 

eon Pixdrsh ti. Ot. Bf: | Sls 7 MR Se ve ee |e 
BURLING AND MENDING— 

urige end Mendes 0... vee ill... Ue ee ee °379 
FINISHING— 

Wet and Dry Operators........... 53-3 *365 
DYEING— 

Dye Machine Operators........... 93°0 Wao Ue os 





TABLE XII 


KNITTING INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1943 
MARITIME PROVINCES 








DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION 


HOSIERY— 


(8 20S Onn inte lag pe nan aA RIA Soe aR t 


Sewing Machine Operators......... 
PAGE OPEL ArOrs . «ous. ist hw ob thts ol « 
WS GAL GTS er se ep ses lhe A tebee ole 
Iye-house-Operators?......8 02... 
er culareh acters. Sik oes soe sso oh 
Twisters, Reelers, Winders*........ 
moxers Capeular. 280 LA. 


UNDERWEAR AND OUTERWEAR 
REMCUIATMMOMICLETS. GEE . oy «ats bs ote 
OE Sie gl os 01 9: a OS 2 
Sewing Machine Operators......... 
Dye-house Operators.............. 
MIP AICOVDELATOLS «oo, saints nei sle «sie ote 
RNa er Pee gin, ne avs Chics sing 95 Uke 





MALE 
Average 
Number 
of Wages | Hours 
Workers| Per Per 
Hour Week 
$ 
1 -620 58-4 
9 508 48-8 
2 *457 48-3 
8 +5904 59-1 
8 -483 54-7 
2 °557 65°5 
4 -435 61-0 
14 -503 5237 
1 -533 59-9 


FEMALE 
Average 
Number 
of Wages | Hours 
Workers| Per Per 
Hour Week 
$ 
52 °344 47-6 
2 *352 43-7 
47 -308 47-7 
9 - 269 40-9 
tN °315 44-4 
35 *320 46-1 
ee tant dele one See 
21 -340 47-3 


coos eee epee eee soe etloeoe ess ee 





* Underwear and Outerwear twisters, reelers and winders are included under Hosiery. 
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TABLE XIII 
KNITTING INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1943 
QUEBEC 
ec0cuce_e_e$8@8a}°—°@waoaess 
MALE FEMALE 
Average Average 
DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION Number|——_————_- 
of Wages {| Hours Wages 
Workers| Per Per Per 
Hour Week Hour 
: $ $ 
HOSIERY— 
Full Fashioned Footers............ 100 -823 48-O0 Uh. on oa dle ee 
Full Fashioned Leggers............ 410 -769 48-6) Al 4 iw whee gale Reet 
Full Fashioned Toppers........... 41 -740 46-7 -390 
Full Fashioned Helpers............ 54 312 46-6: ithe. % 2 6s. oO Be 
Full Fashioned Combination....... 52 -842 BL +9. hy 24 360% Shae eager ee 
EOOPOES bcs lisins Evie RM RE Oe Lee. Le 3 288 50-8 -333 
Sewing Machine Operators. 608)  TaBDR?. 111,820 Da ee a -382 
Hand, Opéfatorsew8.. 1). 8 Be...) 25 -406 46-4 *352 
TSOGLGGELS Wy iiuhs Ma pracvndics we. 83 -584 46-7 °443 
Dye-house Operators. . 4.0... 0 a 36 434 51°8 -406 
Ciremar Knitters: 00 29 cs. ae 45 -403 49-6 -295 
Twisters, Reelers, Winders*........ 3 -394 51-3 -318 
Fixers. Looping)... 66.00. G sed ak BERS LORS ol Bale vee ceed ue Occ 
Fixers Full Fashioned............. is -601 55-0 FSR 2004 SIRO RAE ee oe 
Fixers Ciccularis. 7. sl. ..lecw 33 -682 50+ 6. fb. ERA SCs ee 
UNDERWEAR AND OUTERWEAR. 
Circular Knitters... .... 2. .21@e . 22 a) 546 49-7 °353 
Migtunitters. Bock cs iet | oe 12 -526 52°24. Soe fee eee 
WAEDELS» « paaiien s,s ose facies ss aat|i>>s-eeblrgtaaavelossose Mle set 
Cloth Finishers. . ....\ye io 225bur Leg 6 -360 SES ee oe ee 
Sewing Machine Operators......... 14 -384 49-3 *341 . 
Dye-house Operators.............. 22 -432 49+2 i eer el eee eae er 
tiand Operatorevasd= sates «sss ost 49 -507 48-4 °332 . 
CAPES er wa) Weis okt ee 51 °627 47-6 -389 
Fixers, Sewing Machine........... 2 -827 45°O ll s.), foc ck len tele. ee 
ixerom knitting 2 hein ae 10 -549 5390 Pies obs ete Se 
ee a ee ee 


* Underwear and Outerwear twisters, reelers and winders are included under Hosiery. 
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TABLE XIV 
KNITTING INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1943 
ONTARIO 
MALE FEMALE 
Average Average 
DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION Number|——________] Number| 
of Wages {| Hours of Wages | Hours 
Workers| Per Per Workers| Per Per 
Hour Week Hour Week 
$ $ 
HOSIERY— ¥ 
Full Fashioned Footers............ 52 -917 ef ot Meee | eke teem WORM nepal Pe pict as, | 
Full Fashioned Leggers............ 161 -831 50-8 10 ae P47 42-7 
Full Fashioned Toppers........:.. 2 -828 51-0 136 -450 44-6 
Full Fashioned Helpers............ 6 -450 BA VE SOE ths cia cheats ct a tecmanieenene 
Full Fashioned Combination....... 15 -858 51-3 5 748 39-1 
ECR OGT Sete ee he ere eee RT ates wie s feign! s es Bebe say are 320 -424 43-5 
Prem UN PACING ODCTALOIS ss orcad s Ieee <4. |olge «0 sche |s ee 6 2 oes 136 -476 41-2 
Hand Operators..... clideal $i, Morelia 8 -481 40-7 626 -434 42-8 
Ve igs RE COG IND EAR a a ee een 105 -595 47-6 106 -478 42-6 
Dye-house Operators.............. 51 -558 51-6 4 -411 51-6 
RECT APIG OIL LETS con as clk le ere te 64 -535 51-1 334 -406 44-9 
Twisters, Reelers, Winders*........ 5 -625 48-4 268 -414 43-2 
LIES Sy Lee, 0 0 a ca: Fe ee 3 -651 =) eta | eae OG Se Meee iniats| OT i aeee. 
Pixers Full Fashioned. ..':°. 2. ..5%'.. 9 -899 Oe On iin iis poke eter iorec sts (arama nea ds 
Pixers Circulary 2.3... . Baad arin: es Fe Q1 -790 51-7 2 677 52-3 
UNDERWEAR & OUTERWEAR— 
Derr e EGC TIICCCTS 22 0.) ois] sco oleae ote S57 -598 48-7 201 -398 43-9 
Re Timer et POO. weisee « ste ie -743 46-8 9 -542 49-2 
eee UR s < cPN Uh o.e c aha Mere nhelie it «| lotasadiadanell s oleow s Wale M's sie apare, '« 2 (eta rmesmcs «o's arnue) ouehiegs 
le eS ee Te ge souls sete 58 -500 7. ER SRO | pee AOS ieee MRE | SD dire Me 
Sewing Machine Operators......... 6 -591 49-3 11,505 -416 41-6 
Dye-house Operators.............. 75 °545 48-4 deg -367 36:7 
MT a etAI OLS. os st cig we ws 3 os ore 30 -622 46-7 770 -388 41-5 
LSS 2 peal le eS © eRe RAaA F 33 -689 48-6 195 -420 42-2 
Fixers, Sewing Machine........... 19 -818 SO eo are ocx have earn bike vice amen 
BOOT ELI 0 oop seep nd ope mre wswete 29 -692 ADs OU Cees broek beast eee 


* Underwear and Outerwear twisters, reelers and winders included under Hosiery. 


TABLE XV 
KNITTING INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1943 
WESTERN PROVINCES 











MALE FEMALE 
Average Average 
DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION Number|——___||_ Number|—- 
of Wages | Hours of Wages. | Hours 
Workers| Per Per Workers| . Per Per 
Hour Week Hour Week 
$ $ 
UNDERWEAR AND OUTERWEAR— 
Gircwlarteamitters: 20... 2. EG. 8 9 -815 48-7 22 +329 42-4 
CoS GTS ioe av dew bic os ele ah [meee ode da Mee ee steydis a aay Oa 2 -558 44-8 
Sewing Machine Operators........- |)... esse elec ee eee ele rene eee 79 -362 43-7 
PIGH ODETATOIS. pukisis cats ee enh 3 -478 47-0 42 -364 43-8 
ROTC Riess s. stc sem wehbe Aree Vet» 3 -662 48-2 12 *377 42-5 
Twisters, Reelers, Winders......... |)... 20-2 e]e eee eee lene ee ees 11 337 44-4 


Te eee ee eee eee ee ee EeaNE ITED TE 
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TABLE XVI 
RAYON INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1943 
QUEBEC 
SSS 
MALE FEMALE 
Average Average 








DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION 


Wages of Wages 
Per Workers} Per 
Hour Hour 
aera Sener Seceeeereemen: | camer eee me | cee a ee ene | LiPo ery 
$ $ 

OPENING AND PICKING— 

ackerPuercders:' | aweert ne | "STS | SOE Se nee ts at re 

pie 2 A Ree Ra eg i fe “4400 | | 5248 7 |The | cho cee fa ee 
CARDING— 

Gantvlender..§ one thee | 428) | 484601. 38 Cl Sat ee oe ee 

Genders poche s.r gmee eh “O69 |.) 42°50. [lhe dees oh adke a Se bee ee 
DRAWING— 

ADE NAT Cer MB. 1. wpa ps-tlh gen: ods | nee Le 2 -371 
FLY FRAMES— 

BADE ATION OMAR 5.0 cow. Hs stg oo dl Mee Lada ac ee ee Led *338 

cog tae SEE PNG oe ae ee, & p78 | | SOO Hons. e cde tea greed ee eae 
SPINNING (SPUN)— 

PIOPTICL ho Jk. dell Pehla SR eee. ee Ie 13, -361 

PP a ae eo: a | rN a eM cy aie | Ree Re Sa Me YY see 

Fixérior Charge-Hand. .J).........! “GOSH | SER a Sl, nda bal ee 
TWISTING AND THROWING— 

Dwisterslendérsr 4008 Chowk nak’. -451 208 346 

Pamert tans AV awh. a). ga. L rg 2 Lo ae | NNT laeefinieiroyy EE Oe 
WINDING AND PACKING— 

Wither. Seca, Bae. oN °395 381 -338 

PACKER, EL AOE: cine Basu eecueh lta > Reise. Le oA | -314 

Finer rere Ste OO ET OO ALSO PGS te GON KKRERE ESS Coe 
WARPING— 

RADDEr a Eni ice ne Oke -514 59 °441 
DRAWING-IN— 

CBSE R BRST » Paget Aidala fade cos resid -496 8 *393 
DRESSING— 

PASHOT 1 CNGEL, i 6 cin cs oBilcs ec ce. 493 1) 52°O Ih eae 1. koe 2 
WEAVING— 

Wimemets he. sc 3. . see es eee °5506 207 467 

Battery. Hand. wadiewslt, eeerercenrd -466 98 °341 

WRETE curanhe. J... Bec. . 4. weak. W1OH | SO0s9 ir cee sc chk, ee 
CLOTH ROOM— 

ee eae a ee a | i | °559 19 °372 

Pisa iorader, to be een Eb "O09 1} 50:0 i ence cae ee 
CLOTH FINISHING— 

Ipspectoere.. . 4)... 20... 4 ote ok *437 28 -309 

old oe | 7 en ey a | een | *436.i11. 60:8, lio... ......|svadeieee eee 
DYEHOUSE AND FINISHING— 

ee Se ae ee ee eee eee) Tae *444 5 333 


S5M OH CTO OTC Cle Fel eID 9.0 10 1s e Cede ee © 





ee 
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TABLE XVII 
RAYON INDUSTRY, NOVEMBER, 1943 
ONTARIO 
MALE FEMALE 
Average Average 
DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION Number Number 
of Wages | Hours of Wages | Hours 
Workers] Per Per Workers} Per Per 
Hour Week Hour Week 
$ $ 
SPINNING (SPUN)— 
SUEDE MOTE. 8 py at RE ere Pi | SCL coi a (rn eG amare 9 -418 46-4 
TWISTING AND THROWING— 
ME AWISTER PE CHOCE. oa. a os ose ee sa es 7 -492 51-0 64 470 45-3 
WINDING AND PACKING— 
RATICCE RINE 2 0)s coors ob nose ss alm ie $ 6 -384 52-3 157 -472 44-4 
WARPING— 
BI AE OCG ON es i 0° Sie aiereurie: os 8 -643 53-2 7 499 49-7 
DRAWING-IN— 
ER SOR ets ICME Toric? a. '< cach a w/e: tere These mins eset AE Oetees ares “ake @ ees «one 6 -416 49-8 
DRESSING— 
PASO tener. fools a sk lesen a 5 -695 SPO His cakes te ae dole eee eee 
WEAVING— 
VY COV tyes ais Wivivcie Seles nse oe 15 591 54-7 37 508 46-2 
PROTCCL VBE AN Gl ae 6 i os cle ee hte es 2 -661 DU Wor ose Gee iw ce ee ee 
UXCG ee kok othic-o ea eos te 11 713 y, As Oy aa | CE a pe NO 
CLOTH FINISHING— 
aS ee ees hig k gt el ee LE che lo! ww ale, «Rare eus ise} eke So nce 6 -406 48-3 


“LNO S*OLNOYOL i 
“OLNOYOL go ALISURAINNA 
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